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To  few  only  is  it  given  to  "  write  for  all  time ;"  to 
have  their  memories  cherished,  their  thoughts  em- 
balmed in  the  heart  of  distant  posterity.  But  if 
few,  they  have  been  emphatically  designated  the 
"salt  of  the  earth  who  season  human  kind,"  who 
sustain  the  intellectual  spirit  of  man,  who  at  once 
elevate  and  vindicate  the  character  of  humanity  in 
our  eyes.  Without  its  Homer,  the  poetic  mind  of 
Greece  must  long  have  lain  dormant — a  compara- 
tive blank  ;  without  Dante,  Shakspeare,  Milton, 
Pope,  Swift,  and  Fielding,  all,  in  their  several  walks, 
the  great  teachers  and  censors  of  the  world, — who 
wrote  in  harmony  with  the  glorious  light  of  Gospel 
truth,  where  were  Italy's  fame,  and  where  that  ster- 
ling worth,  that  moral  might  and  splendour  of  Eng- 
land's literature,  transfused  through  every  clime  and 
city  of  the  habitable  globe  1 

If  it  be  granted  that  we  are  to  estimate  the  de- 
grees of  celebrity  enjoyed  by  men  of  letters,  accord- 
ing to  the  influence  exercised  by  their  genius  upon 
their  own  and  succeeding  limes,  the  surest  test 
perhaps  of  comparative  merit,  not  many,  we  opine, 
will  be  bold  enough  to  question  the  claims  of  one  of 
the  most  profound  investigators  of  human  nature, 
of  the  most  delightful  yet  correct  interpreters  of  her 
character  and  language,  to  take  precedence  among 
the  writers  of  English  prose  fiction.  Should  we  meet 
with  one  critical  exception,  it  might  be  enough  to  re- 
ply by  inquiring  amidst  whom,  amidst  what  splen- 
did galaxy  of  superior  minds,  the  light  of  Fielding's 
genius  asserted  its  power  ;  by  how  many  wits  of  our 
luminous  Augustan  era  he  was  preceded,  and  by 
how  many  more  he  was  followed  ;  a  host  of  gigantic 
intellects,  whose  varied  powers  and  brilliant  talent 
still  yield  obeisance  to  his  master-knowledge  of 
Nature  in  all  her  complicated  movements  and  va- 
i-ieties  1 

If  we  recur  to  the  testimony  of  rival  contempo- 
raries, or  even  of  envious  detractors,  headed  by 
Horace  Walpole,  to  that  of  admiring  successors, 
confirmed  by  the  award  of  unerring  time  ;  or  to  the 
unbiassed  judgment  of  the  muse  of  Byron,  Avho 
summed  up  both  by  pronouncing  "  Fielding  the 
prose  Homer  of  human  nature,"  we  find  him  in 
each  successive  era  regarded  as  pre-eminent  among 
his  fellows  at  once  for  the  extent  and  the  versatility 
of  his  powers.  In  him  whose  brilliant  but  chequer- 
ed career,  whose  invaluable  but  ill-requited  ser- 
Tices  to  his  country,  whose  elastic  and  indefatigable 
spirit  as  an  author,  a  magistrate,  and  a  public  cha- 
racter— we  now  attempt  to  exhibit  in  more  impor- 
tant points  of  view,  and  to  challenge  for  him  higher 
honours  than  have  hitherto  been  assigned,  we 
recognise  not  only  the  distinguished  novelist  but 
the  man  of  sound  sense  and  judgment,  and  the 
author  of  many  excellent  plans,  adopted,  without 
giving  him  either  credit  or  remuneration,  by  suc- 
cessive governments  ;  in  him  we  find  that  union  of 
happy  invention,  "  wild  wit  and  fancy  ever  new," 
rendered  infinitely  more  fascinating  by  keen  pene- 
ti'ation  into  the  recesses  of  the  heart,  by  the  closest 


observation  and  the  widest  range  of  experience, 
with  a  festive  yet  beneficent  spirit,  without  which 
the  novelist  presents  us  with  little  more  than  the 
"  dry  bones,"  the  tame  sketches  and  tamer  details 
of  character  and  incident,  to  which  the  living  spirit 
is  denied. 

It  was  his  generous  love  of  truth,  freedom,  and 
the  happiness  of  man  ;  his  uncompromising  mag- 
nanimous exposure  of  the  vices  and  errors  of  the 
great,  and  the  admirable  skill  and  courage  which 
directed  all  his  efforts  in  analysing  the  beautiful — in 
exposing  the  false  and  corrupt,  which  rendered 
Fielding  the  favourite  of  Byron's  leisure  hours,  which 
disarmed  the  critical  Goethe,  and  which  have  made 
his  works  the  travel  companions  of  the  aged  and  the 
young.* 

The  popular  voice  seldom  errs  ;  from  the  verdict 
of  a  whole  people,  pronounced  by  the  most  impar- 
tial of  all  judges,  time — there  is  no  appeal ;  and  if 
estimated  by  this  rule,  Fielding  must  be  allowed  to 
have  possessed  the  complete  art  of  reading  those  sibyl 
leaves  of  Natm'e  before  unread  ;  of  communing  with 
her  in  all  her  varying  moods  ;  of  revealing  the  secret 
sources  of  man's  motives,  passions,  and  actions  ;  of 
opening  new  views  of  moral  truth  and  character,  in 
which  he  drew  with  equal  skill  and  pathos  pictures 
of  joy  or  sorrow,  and  entertained  us  at  once  with  a 
mimic  world  of  reality  and  a  creation  of  his  own. 
Another,  and  perhaps  not  the  least  of  his  titles  to 
rank  highest  in  the  scale  of  novelists,  is  the  deep 
wisdom  which  pei-vades  his  entire  works,  the 
admirable  and  varied  knowledge  which  he  com- 
bines with  the  liveliest  and  the  warmest  passion ; 
the  most  startling  and  terrific  pictures  intermingled 
with  scenes  of  perfect  humour,  or  of  pleasing  repose. 
If  we  wished  to  advance  still  further  recommenda- 
tions for  our  selection  of  Fielding  in  the  outset, f  we 
might  find  them  in  the  charms  of  a  narrative  un- 
equalled in  point  of  interest,  which  absorbs  us  while 
it  allures,  and  which,  amidst  its  most  glowing  and 
festive  scenes,  its  boldest  expressions  and  represen- 
tations of  high  and  low,  ever  keeps  in  view  the  purest 
and  noblest  moral.  It  is  the  happy  union,  the  rich 
contrast  of  lights  and  shadows  which  renders  this 
great  artist's  works  (for  they  are  splendid  emana- 
tions of  art,  and  artistical,  as  the  critic  Goethe  cor- 
rectly expresses  it,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,) 
so  enduring  in  reputation,  so  eagerly  read,  and  so 
unceasingly  new  and  pleasing.  Though  truth  and 
nature  may  pall  for  a  season,  the  taste  for  them  can- 
not die,  and  as  surely  as  it  revives,  will  their  repre- 

*  Our  popular  novels  are  even  translated  into  Spanish. 
•Tom  Jones,' indeed,  has  lonf,' been  a  favourite  in  Spain.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  the  most  intensely  national  works 
acquire  the  widest  reputation.  Hogarth  is  as  well  known, 
and  as  much  admired  in  Germany  as  in  England,  and  yet  he 
is  John  Bull  all  over.  The  Scotch  novels  were  published  In 
French  and  German  as  soon  as  they  appeared  in  Edinburgh. 
The  fancy  and  imagination  of  Britain  are  leavening  the  wliole 
mind  of  Europe,  and  in  the  commerce  of  letters  we  are  no 
longer,  as  heretofore,  an  importing  nation.  (^Hartley  Coleridge'a 
Introduction  to  Massinger  and  Ford.) 

f  See  end  of  Life,  for  continuation  of  Series. 
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sentations  from  the  hand  of  this  great  master  continue 
to  be  admired. 

They  display,  hideed,  that  depth  of  study,  rare  in- 
vention, natural  grouping,  correct  and  beautiful  com- 
position, with  a  lively  fancy  and  vigour  of  execution, 
not  to  be  met  with  iii  any  single  painter  of  his  times  ; 
and  these,  Avhen  more  trivial  and  perishable  records 
fail  to  perpetuate  his  name,  will  constitute  the  best 
and  most  lasting  monument  of  his  genius. 

Henry  Fielding  was  born  April  22nd,  1707,  at 
Sliarpham  Park,  near  Glastonbury,  in  Somersetshire. 
His  family,  although  distinguished,  in  point  of  ances- 
try and  rank,  was  far  from  being  wealthy;  his  father 
possessing  little  hereditary  income,  and  owing  what 
fortune  he  obtained  chiefly  to  his  promotion  in  a 
military  career.  He  served  some  time  under  the 
conqueror  of  Blenheim,  and  at  length  attained  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general  towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  George  I.  and  the  commencement  of  George 
II.  The  general  was  also  grandson  to  an  earl  of 
Denbigh,  nearly  related  to  the  dukes  of  Kingston 
and  other  families  of  repute,  which  are  stated  to 
boast  one  common  origin  with  a  line  of  monarchs. 
Gibbon,  whose  prepossessions  in  favour  of  high  birth 
led  him  to  dwell  on  the  subject  with  so  much  com- 
placency, alludes  to  this  circumstance  when  speak- 
ing of  the  noble  descent  of  the  poet  Spenser,  in  the 
following  words,  containing  a  splendid  eulogium  on 
the  genius  of  Fielding: — "  The  nobility  of  the  Spen- 
sers  has  been  illustrated  and  enriched  by  the  trophies 
of  Marlborough,  but  I  exhort  them  to  consider  the 
<  Faery  Queen'  as  the  most  precious  jewel  of  their 
coronet.  Our  immortal  Fielding  was  of  the  younger 
branch  of  the  Earls  of  Denbigh,  who  drew  their 
origin  from  the  Counts  of  Hapsburg,  the  lineal  de- 
scendants of  Eltrico,  in  the  seventh  century  dukes 
of  Alsace.  Far  different  have  been  the  fortunes  of 
the  English  and  German  divisions  of  the  family  of 
Hapsburg  ;  the  former,  the  knights  and  sheriffs 
of  Leicestershire,  have  slowly  risen  to  the  dignity  of 
a  peerage  ;  the  latter,  the  emperors  of  Germany  and 
kings  of  Spain,  have  threatened  the  liberty  of  the 
Old  and  invaded  the  treasures  of  the  New  World. 
The  successors  of  Charles  V.  may  disdain  their  bre- 
thren of  England  ;  but  the  romance  of  '  Tom  Jones,' 
that  exquisite  picture  of  human  manners,  will  out- 
live the  palace  of  the  Escurial,  and  the  imperial 
eagle  of  Austria." — Gibbon's  Miscellaneous  Works. 

The  mother  of  our  author  was  a  daughter  of  Judge 
Gold,  one  of  whose  immediate  descendants.  Sir 
Henry  Gold,  was  likewise  a  baron  of  the  exchequer. 

Besides  one  brother,  Edmund,  who  became  an 
officer  of  marines,  the  great  novelist  had  four 
sisters — Catherine, Ursula,  Sarah,  and  Beatrice.  The 
third  of  these,  Sarah,  gave  early  proofs  of  talent, 
and  soon  became  favourably  known  in  the  literary 
world  for  her  spirited  letters,  and  a  work,  entitled 
'  David  Simple,'  of  both  which  Fielding  himself 
entertained  no  mean  opinion,  speaking  of  them  in 
a  liberal  yet  just  spirit  of  criticism.  This  tribute 
of  fraternal  affection  will  be  found  in  the  present 
edition ;  it  displays  a  strength  of  feeling  as  well  as 
judgment,  which  entered  largely  into  the  social  and 
domestic  character  of  the  author,  who,  from  some 
traits  that  will  be  given,  seems  to  have  been  remark- 
ably attached  to  children  and  young  people,  and  to 
have  considered,  like  the  great  Nelson,  "  that  though 
glory  was  a  fine  name,  and  honour  a  pretty  bauble, 
youth  and  innocence  were  a  happier  possession." 

The  earlier  part  of  Henry  Fielding's  education 
was  committed  to  the  care  of  a  clergyman,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Oliver,  Mdio  resided  at  the  family  mansion,  in 
the  capacity  of  a  private  tutor,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  sat  more  than  once  to  our  young  painter  of 


"  living  manners  "  for  his  portrait,  as  it  is  exemded 
to  the  life  in  the  novel  of  '  Joseph  Andrews,'  under 
the  title  of  Parson  Trulliber.  From  this  it  may  be 
inferred  that,  in  after  life,  the  pupil  estimated  lightly 
the  character  and  services  of  his  teacher,  particularly 
if  we  are  to  give  credit  to  the  likeness  exhibited  in 
some  of  tiie  adventui'es.  We  may  conclude  also, 
from  the  author's  own  observations,  that  he  received 
from  his  clerical  Mentor  little  more  than  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  commonest  education  before  he  quitted 
home  for  the  more  congenial  sphere  of  Eton  ;  for 
here,  it  is  ascertained,  that  he  soon  distinguished 
himself  by  remarkable  quickness  and  aptitude  of 
parts,  as  well  as  by  steady  application  to  the  study  of 
the  best  Greek  and  Roman  models. 

It  was  scarcely  of  less  utility  to  him,  more  parti- 
cularly in  maturer  life,  that  he  there  contracted  an 
intimacy  with  many  of  his  fellow  pupils  afterwards 
so  celebrated  as  public  men  at  the  bar,  or  in  the 
senate,  including  Lord  Lyttleton,  Mr.  Fox,  ]\Ir.  Pitt, 
Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  Mr.  Wilmington ; 
with  some  of  whom  he  continued  in  habits  of  friendly 
intercourse  during  life,  and  from  others  received  that 
occasional  sympathy  and  support  which  adverse  cir- 
cumstances and  broken  health  rendered  peculiarly 
acceptable,  towards  the  close  of  his  chequered  ca- 
reer. 

So  satisfactory,  it  would  appear,  was  the  young 
student's  progress  in  classical  learning  before  he  had 
entered  his  sixteenth  year,  that  he  was  considered, 
both  by  his  masters  and  by  the  school,  not  only  as 
possessing  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  languages  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  but  as  well  versed  in  the  perusal 
of  their  choicest  M'riters.  This  truth,  we  think, 
and  his  continued  admiration  of  the  works  of  the 
best  ancient  authors,  especially  of  the  great  prose 
writers,  are  abundantly  evidenced  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  alluded  to  in  his  own  ;  and 
we  may  conclude  that  his  successful  application  at 
this  early  period  was  as  agreeable  to  his  father  as 
to  himself,  from  the  fact  that,  on  his  removal  from 
Eton  and  his  early  friendships,  of  which  he  was 
often  heard  to  speak  with  fond  regret,  no  objection 
was  made  to  his  instantly  proceeding  to  prosecute 
his  farther  studies  under  the  able  and  learned  pro- 
fessors of  the  University  of  Leyden.  There  he  had 
every  advantage,  which  a  student  so  advanced  and 
prepared,  as  he  was,  for  still  more  successful  efforts, 
could  be  expected  to  derive  from  associating  with 
men  of  first-rate  abilities  ;  and  though  young  (being 
then  only  in  his  eighteenth  year),  full  of  vivacity 
and  constitutionally  fond  of  pleasure,  he  lost  no 
time  in  placing  himself  under  the  tuition  of  the  cele- 
brated Vitriarius,  Professor  of  Civil  Law,  and  the 
author  of  a  Latin  work,  distinguished  for  its  ability 
and  learning,  with  the  laudable  resolution  to  inform 
and  improve  his  mind  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
He  was  regular  in  his  attendance  upon  the  different 
lectures ;  appears  to  have  taken  notes,  and  even 
thus  early  to  have  omitted  no  opportunities  of 
making  his  remarks  and  observations  upon  what  he 
heard  and  saw — much  of  which  he  was  doubtless 
enabled,  subsequently,  to  turn  to  good  account. 
AVithout  discontinuing  his  attention  to  the  classical 
and  ancient  writers,  he  now  also  devoted  himself, 
with  assiduity,  to  the  study  of  the  Civil  Law,  and, 
with  a  marked  proficiency  which,  while  it  won  the 
approbation  of  the  learned,  promised,  at  no  distant 
day,  to  raise  him  to  eminence  in  that  path,  should 
he  pursue  it  professionally,  or  in  any  other  which 
he  might  choose  for  the  exertion  of  his  brilliant 
talents. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  while  thus  laudably  en- 
gaged in  completing  a  course  of  libei-al  studies,  such 
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as,  with  the  advantages  of  birth  and  station,  might 
have  raised  him  to  eminence  in  public  life,  Field- 
ing's residence  at  Leyden  should  have  been  dis- 
agreeably interrupted  by  circumstances  over  which 
he  had  no  control.  Before  he  had  attained  his 
twentieth  year  his  pecuniary  supplies  began  to  fail 
him ;  for  though  a  kind  and  considerate  parent. 
General  Fielding  was  unable  to  support  his  son  in  a 
manner  becoming  the  younger  branch  of  a  noble 
family.  Hence  the  fruitful  source  of  the  author's 
early  embarrassments,  and  of  his  subsequent  suffer- 
ings and  misfortunes.  Having  been  brought  up 
with  views  of  life  opposed  to  everything  like  re- 
stricted economy  or  sordid  cares,  and  influenced  by 
a  spirit  and  love  of  gaiety  perhaps  exceeding  the 
usual  temperament  of  genius,  he  could  never  forget 
that  he  occupied  the  position  of  an  educated  man 
and  a  gentleman.  To  him,  therefore,  the  second 
marriage  contracted  by  General  Fielding  (he  com- 
mitted matrimony  four  times,  and  had  families  as 
large  as  king  Priam),  and  the  rapidly-increasing 
claims  by  which  it  was  followed,  was  an  event  of 
serious  import :  the  Leyden  scholar  was  thrown  al- 
most at  once  upon  his  own  resources  ;  and  in  the 
•year  1727  he  found  himself  compelled  to  return 
rather  suddenly  to  England. 

But  Fielding's  was  not  a  disposition  to  be  dis- 
mayed by  difficulties  ;  and  this  elasticity  of  mind, 
which  rose  with  vigorous  reaction  from  the  pressure 
of  circumstances,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable traits  in  his  character,  and  essentially  con- 
nected with  the  production  of  some  of  his  ablest 
works.  No  author  has  dra-mi  more  largely  upon 
his  own  personal  experience,  his  actual  position  in 
society,  his  constant  observation,  his  social  character 
and  relations,  even  to  the  chief  incidents  and  ad- 
ventures of  his  life. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  England  he  almost  imme- 
diately repaired  to  London ;  and,  though  still  a  minor, 
found  himself  comparatively  his  own  master,  and 
left,  with  slight  assistance,  to  chalk  out  his  own  path 
to  distinction.  He  now  renewed  his  intercourse 
with  some  of  his  early  friends :  Lord  Lyttleton,  in 
particular,  became  attached  to  his  society  ;  the  viva- 
city of  his  wit,  his  playful  fancy  and  rich  humour, 
combined  with  his  love  of  social  enjoyment  and  the 
pleasures  peculiar  to  his  age,  rendering  his  conver- 
sation highly  agreeable  no  less  to  persons  of  rank 
than  to  the  chief  literary  men  and  dramatists  of  the 
day.  Within  a  very  few  months  after  he  became 
kno'wn  to  the  celebrated  Garrick,  and  to  the  survivors 
of  that  brilliant  epoch  which  still  cast  its  splen- 
dour over  the  Georgian  era,  he  commenced  as  a 
regular  writer  for  the  stage,  and  while  yet  in  his 
twentieth  year  (in  1727),  produced  his  first  comedy 
of  '  Love  in  several  Masques.'  To  this  he  was,  in 
fact,  compelled  by  the  extreme  scantiness  of  his 
finances  ;  for  though  he  was  nominally  allowed  200^. 
per  annum,  it  was  a  well-known  observation  of  the 
author,  who  could  be  humorous  even  at  his  own 
expense,  that  "  it  was  an  allowance  which  anybody 
might  pay  who  would."  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that 
he  considered  his  youthful  profession  of  a  dramatist 
rather  as  a  resource  than  a  matter  of  choice,  by  his 
observation  in  after  life  —  that  hie  abandoned  the 
writing  of  comedies  exactly  at  the  time  when  he 
ought  first  to  have  turned  his  attention  that  Avay. 
From  one  of  the  prefaces  to  these  juvenilia,  in  which 
he  relates  some  anecdotes  of  himself  and  Garrick  (as 
in  that  of  '  The  Fathers,'  of  which  the  great  actor 
wrote  the  prologue,  besides  interesting  himself 
warmly  in  its  success),  it  would  appear  that  Fielding 
had  not  embraced  the  profession  con  amore ;  and  in 
his  warm  eulogies  on  the  comic  talent  of  Mrs.  Cent- 
livre  it  seems  as  if  he  were  conscious  of  his  infe- 


rioritj',  especially  in  the  points  of  spirited  repartee 
and  bold  witty  dialogue. 

His  first  effort,  nevertheless,  was  not  unsuccessful, 
though  its  representation  immediately  followed  that 
of  the  popular  comedy  of  the  '  Provoked  Husband;' 
and  the  author  made  it  his  boast  "  that  none  iiad 
ever  appeared  so  early  on  the  stage."  He  had  to 
contend  with  difficulties  which  seemed  rather  "  to 
require,"  he  says,  "  the  superior  force  of  a  Wycherly 
or  a  Congreve,  than  of  a  raw  and  unexperienced 
pen.  However,  such  was  the  candour  of  the  audi- 
ence, the  play  was  received  with  greater  satisfaction 
than  I  should  have  promised  myself,  from  its  merit, 
had  it  even  preceded  the  '  Pi'ovoked  Husband.'  " 

From  that  period  the  young  dramatist,  yet  scarcely 
in  his  twenty-first  year,  devoted  himself  assiduously 
to  the  comic  muse,  and  annually  "  produced  a  crop  of 
pieces,"  both  comedies  and  farces,  few  of  which,  how- 
ever, became  favourites,  or  obtained  a  permanent  foot- 
ing upon  the  stage.  As  necessitous  as  he  was  witty, 
and,  like  Goldsmith,  eager  to  obtain  fresh  supplies 
for  the  gratification  of  his  social  pleasures,  he  threw 
them  off  with  a  rapidity  and  consequent  carelessness 
as  little  favourable  to  their  correctness  as  to  their 
future  celebrity.  His  second  play,  the  '  Temple  Beau,' 
which  appeared  in  1728,  was  also  well  received  ; 
though  very  imperfect,  it  possessed  spirit  and  real 
humour ;  and  he  thus  became  permanently  con- 
nected with  the  theatres  up  to  the  time  of  his  fiist 
marriage. 

While  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Fielding's 
genius  was  not  decidedly  dramatic,  it  was  something 
that  he  escaped  disapprobation,  though  he  was  at 
times  received  with  indiffei'ence.  His  success  was 
not  always  brilliant  ;  still  less  was  it  adequate  to  sup- 
port him  on  that  scale  of  expense  which  his  social 
habits,  fashionable  company,  and  not  unfrequently 
his  kindness  and  generosity  to  others,  rendered  an 
absolute  want,  especially  in  a  man  of  strong  animal 
spirits,  sound  constitution,  ardour  of  pursuit,  and 
extreme  vivacity  of  disposition..  In  those  temporary 
embarrassments,  to  which  he  was  often  liable,  even 
at  this  early  period,  added  to  the  interruption  of  his 
annual  stipend,  and  his  own  want  of  prudential  con- 
siderations, he  was  compelled  to  receive  assistance 
from  men  of  rank,  to  whom  his  family  connexions, 
and  still  more  his  conversational  powers  and  rare 
humour  had  introduced  him.  Not  a  few  of  these, 
like  Lord  Lyttleton,  were  among  his  early  acquaint- 
ances; and  how  justly,  at  this  time,  that  nobleman 
and  his  friends  must  have  appreciated  the  talents  of 
the  young  author,  appears  from  an  observation  sub- 
sequently made  by  him,  speaking  of  Pope,  Swift, 
and  other  wits  of  that  age,  namely,  "  that  Harry 
Fielding  had  more  wit  and  humour  than  all  the 
persons  they  had  been  speaking  of  put  together." 
It  is  not  extraordinary,  then,  that  his  society  should 
now  have  been  sought  by  men  of  rank  and  talent, 
or  that  he  should  have  been  treated  in  the  same  ge- 
nerous and  distinguished  manner  by  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  and  John  Duke 
of  Argyle.  In  fact,  during  his  entire  dramatic  ca- 
reer, (between  the  year  1727  and  1736),  in  which 
nearly  all  his  comedies  and  farces  were  composed, 
Fielding  continued  to  enjoy  the  friendship  and  pa- 
tronage of  his  noble  contemporaries,  and,  before  his 
thirtieth  year,  had  produced  no  less  than  eighteen 
theatrical  pieces,  including  plays  and  farces,  besides 
a  few  Avhich  appeared  at  a  subsequent  period. 
Though  unequal,  and  deficient  in  some  of  the  pe- 
culiar requisites  for  distinguished  success  upon  the 
stage,  they  gave  promise  of  riper  powers,  and  as  pre- 
senting the  complete  theatre  of  an  author  so  cele- 
brated in  his  other  productions,  they  have  been  pre- 
served entire  in  the  present  edition  of  his  works. 

h2 
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Hi8  'Pasquin'  alone,  is  a  masterpiece  of  satii-e  in  its 
class. 

It  has  been  well  remarked,  indeed,  of  Fielding's 
dramatic  character,  that  though  the  plan  of  his  pieces 
is  not  always  regular,  yet  he  is  often  happy  in  his 
style  and  diction,  and  in  every  group  that  he  has  ex- 
liibited  there  are  to  be  seen  particular  delineations 
that  will  amply  recompense  the  attention  bestowed 
upon  them.  Though  no  man  in  the  opinion  of  that 
ingenious  and  discriminating  biographer,  Dr.  Aikin, 
had  a  stronger  perception  of  the  ludicrovis  in  cha- 
racters, and  though  he  painted  the  detached  scenes 
with  humour,  yet  a  want  of  true  delicacy  to  distin- 
guish between  the  comic,  or  the  grotesque  and  ex- 
travagant, and  defect  of  care  and  judgment  in  the 
business  of  the  drama,  prevented  him  from  obtaining 
excellence  in  this  species  of  composition. 

It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  his  inferiority 
as  a  dramatist  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  rapid 
manner  in  which  he  composed  his  plays,  and  to  the 
unfavourable  situation  in  which  he  Avas  placed,  as 
■well  as  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  having  commenced 
so  difficult  a  species  of  composition  at  too  early  a 
period  of  life.  Perhaps,  also,  he  possessed  greater 
talent  for  painting  in  detail,  than  for  placing  a  variety 
of  characters  before  the  spectator,  by  a  few  bold  de- 
cided strokes  of  the  pencil  ;  for  it  is  thought,  that 
two  different  classes  of  mind  are  required  for  these 
distinct  species  of  production,  and  the  same  writer,  it 
has  been  remarked,  rarely  succeeds  in  both.  It 
would  appear  equally  true  of  a  sister  art,  for  the 
ingenious  Retsch,  who  is  considered  so  incomparable 
in  his  dramatic  outlines,  is  very  inferior  to  himself, 
in  respect  to  finished  composition.  From  the  haste, 
moreover,  in  which  Fielding  wrote  to  supply  his 
continually  recurring  necessities,  without  even  re- 
Tising  or  correcting  many  of  his  pieces,  he  may  be 
said  to  have  furnished  rather  the  materials  than  the 
wrought  productions  of  art,  calculated  for  brilliant 
scenic  effect.  He  was  known  frequently  to  enter 
into  an  engagement  over  night  with  some  manager, 
to  bring  him  a  play  at  a  certain  hour,  and  then  to 
go  to  his  lodgings  after  spending  the  evening  at  a 
tavern  (the  club  assembly  of  the  day),  and  write  a 
scene  on  the  papers  in  which  he  had  wrapped  his 
tobacco  ;  and  to  be  ready  with  his  composition  for 
the  players  next  morning  to  rehearse  it.  We  must 
remember,  at  the  same  time,  with  regard  to  these  ex- 
tempore efforts,  that  not  a  few  of  Fielding's  pieces 
are  little  more  than  free  translation,  or  adaptations 
from  the  French,  and  among  these,  perhaps,  that  of 
'  L'Avare '  of  Moliere,  presented  under  the  title  of 
•  The  Miser,'  was  one  of  the  most  successful.  In 
some  of  his  satirical  passages,  the  author  touched 
(too  freely  for  a  corrupt  court  and  ministry)  upon 
political  topics,  and  he  was  one  of  the  writers  who, 
by  indulging  their  bold  and  caustic  vein,  particularly 
in  the  cutting  satire  of  his  '  Pasquin,'  contributed 
to  the  act  for  limiting  the  number  of  theatres,  and 
submitting  dramatic  performances  to  the  cruel  pro- 
cess of  the  pruning  knife,  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain.  The  satire  of  Fielding's  comedy  is 
exceedingly  keen  and  severe  on  the  characters  of 
"  the  great,"  as  he  ironically  calls  them,  and  on  the 
habits  of  fasliionable  life  ;  and  for  this  reason,  perhaps, 
they  would  have  been  eminently  adapted,  with  greater 
care  and  revision,  to  appear  with  advantage  before 
the  public.  "  If  the  comedy  of 'Pasquin,'  says  Mr. 
Murphy,  "  were  restored  to  the  stage,  it  would  be  a 
more  favourite  entertainment  with  our  audiences  than 
the  much  admired  '  Rehearsal.'  "  A  more  rational 
one  it  certainly  would  be,  as  it  must  undoubtedly 
be  better  understood.  Though  its  success  was  con- 
siderable, it  never  shone  forth  with  a  lustre  equal  to 
its  merit ;  and  yet  it  is  a  composition  that  might  have 


done  honour  to  the  Athenian  stage,  when  the  middle 
comedy,  under  the  authority  of  the  laws,  made  use 
of  fictitious  names,  to  satirise  vice  and  folly,  however 
disguised  by  honours  and  employments.  But  the 
middle  comedy  did  not  flourish  long  at  Athens  ;  the 
archness  of  its  aim,  and  the  poignancy  of  its  satire, 
soon  became  offensive  to  the  officers  of  state  ;  a  law 
was  made  to  prohibit  those  oblique  strokes  of  wit; 
and  the  comic  muse  was  restrained  from  all  indul- 
gences of  personal  satire,  however  humorously 
drawn  under  the  appearance  of  imaginary  characters. 
The  same  fate  attended  the  use  of  the  middle  comedy 
in  England  ;  and  it  is  said,  that  the  wit  and  humour 
of  our  modern  Aristophanes,  whose  quarry  in  some 
of  his  pieces,  particularly  the  '  Historical  Register,' 
was  higher  game  than  in  prudence  he  should  have 
chosen,  were  principal  instruments  in  provoking  that 
law  under  which  the  British  theatre  has  groaned 
ever  since.  It  has  been  also  observed  by  Warburton, 
the  author  of  the  '  Divine  Legation,'  that  comic 
satire  is  like  a  two-edged  sword,  and  is  susceptible 
of  great  abuse  ;  which  he  illustrates  by  an  anecdote 
of  the  court  of  Charles  II.  "This  weapon  in  the 
dissolute  times  of  Charles  II.  completed  the  ruin  of 
the  best  minister  of  that  age.  The  historians  tell  us 
that  chancellor  Plyde  was  brought  into  his  majesty's 
contempt  by  this  odd  court  argument ;  they  mi- 
micked his  walk  and  gesture,  with  a  fire-shovel  and 
bellows  for  the  mace  and  purse.  Thus,  it  being  the 
representation,  and  not  the  object  represented,  which 
strikes  the  fancy,  vice  and  virtue  must  fall  indiffe- 
rently before  it." 

The  objects,  however,  of  Fielding's  satire  were 
always  of  a  legitimate  kind  ;  and  in  no  part  of  his 
works  do  we  find  anj  thing  like  a  sneer,  either  against 
religion  or  virtue.  His  farces  partook  all  of  the 
same  character;  they  were  admirable  burlesque 
representations,  and  they  were  almost  invariably 
successful.  The  production  only  of  two  or  three 
mornings,  and  struck  off  in  the  heat  of  the  moment, 
they  nevertheless  pleased  the  public,  and  still  con- 
tinue to  enliven  our  winters  on  the  stage,  by  the 
exquisite  manner  in  which  they  hit  the  object  at 
which  they  are  aimed.  "  The  representations,"  ssys 
Bishop  Hurd,  "of  common  nature  may  either  be  taken 
accurately,  so  as  to  reflect  a  faithful  and  exact  image 
of  their  original,  which  alone  is  that  I  should  call 
comedy  ;  or  they  may  be  forced  or  overcharged  above 
the  simple  and  just  proportions  of  nature,  as  when 
the  excesses  of  a  few  are  given  for  standing  cha- 
racters ;  when  not  the  man  in  general,  but  the  pas- 
sion is  described,  or  when,  in  the  draught  of  the 
man,  the  leading  feature  is  extended  beyond  mea- 
sure ;  and  in  these  cases,  the  representation  holds 
of  the  province  of  farce."  This  is  a  just  and  accurate 
definition,  and  the  farces  of  Fielding  comprehend 
all  that  is  required :  the  mock  tragedy  of '  Tom  Thumb' 
is  considered  replete  with  as  fine  a  parody  as  per- 
haps has  ever  been  written  ;  the  '  Lottery,'  '  The 
Intriguing  Chambermaid,'  and  the  '  Virgin  Un- 
masked,' besides  the  real  entertainment  they  afford, 
had  also,  on  their  first  appearance,  the  merit  of 
bringing  out  the  comic  genius  of  some  of  our  best 
actresses.  Of  Mrs.  Clive  in  particular,  the  author 
observes  in  one  of  his  prefaces — "  I  cannot  help  re- 
flecting that  the  town  has  one  obligation  to  me,  who 
made  the  first  discovery  of  your  just  capacity,  and 
brought  you  earlier  forward  on  the  theatre  than  the 
ignorance  of  some,  and  the  envy  of  others,  would 
otheiwise  have  permitted.  I  shall  not  here  dwell 
on  anything  so  well  known  as  your  theatrical  merit; 
which  one  of  the  finest  judges,  and  the  greatest  man 
of  his  age,  hath  acknowledged  to  exceed,  in  humour, 
that  of  any  of  your  predecessors  in  his  time." 

Notwithstanding  the  indisputable  merit  of  some 
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of  his  comic  productions,  Fielding's  finances  con- 
tinued still  in  a  dilapidated  condition  ;  for  the  remu- 
neration he  obtained  was  decidedly  inadequate  to  his 
expenses.  When  we  consider  that  by  his  own  account 
he  gained  by  the  '  Wedding  Day,'  which  was  per- 
formed six  nights  with  unremitted  applause,  only 
fifty  pounds,  we  are  not  surprised  that  he  should 
have  required  the  occasional  assistance  of  his  friends. 
And  fortunately  he  now  extended  his  acquaintance, 
with  a  few  persons  of  merit  as  well  as  distinction  ; 
and  the  refinement  of  modern  clubs  being  unknown, 
the  grand  resort  of  literary  wit  and  fashion,  and 
too  often  of  dissipation,  were  the  favourite  taverns 
of  the  day.* 

But  in  the  midst  of  his  dramatic  career,  surrounded 
by  the  witty,  the  gay,  and  the  idle,  both  in  the  green- 
room, and  in  private  circles,  he  was  happily  rescued 
from  his  growing  habits  of  a  reckless  unsettled  life, 
by  the  force  of  a  virtuous  attachment.  Towards  the 
end  of  173-1,  when  in  the  27th  year  of  his  age,  he 
became  acquainted  with  a  young  lady  from  Salisbury, 
a  Miss  Cradock,  whose  beauty  and  accomplishments 
at  once  attracted  and  rivetted  his  affections.  She 
was  possessed  of  little  fortune,  not  exceeding  fif- 
teen hundred  pounds  ;  yet  that  was  no  bar  to  their 
immediate  union  ;  for  where  his  feelings  were  deeply 
interested,  Fielding  was  always  a  poor  calculator  of 
future  expectancies.  Nearly  at  the  same  time,  by 
the  death  of  his  mother,  he  succeeded  to  a  small 
estate  at  Stower  in  Dorsetshire,  which  produced  an 
income  of  rather  more  than  two  hundred  a  year  ;  a 
sum  sufficient,  together  with  the  strenuous  and  well- 
directed  exertion  of  his  talents,  to  have  secured  him 
from  anxiety,  with  regard  to  the  important  step  which 
he  had  taken.  After  a  brief  residence  in  town,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  he  consulted  his  young  bride's 
wishes,  though  scarcely  in  unison  with  his  own,  in 
retiring  to  their  little  estate  in  the  country  ;  he  made 
indeed  serious  resolutions  to  abandon  his  town  con- 
nexions, to  bid  adieu  to  the  lighter  pursuits  and 
gaieties  of  his  youth,  and  withdrawing  entirely  from 
the  theatres,  (with  the  exception  of  such  pieces  as 
he  had  already  in  progress,)  to  add  to  his  still  re- 
stricted income,  by  undertaking  works  which  might 
obtain  a  more  permanent  hold  upon  the  public  favour. 
He  was  ardently  attached  to  his  wife,  and  in  fact 
resolved,  from  that  time,  to  become  a  prudent  man 
(and  few  had  stronger  sense,  or  a  more  sound  and 
penetrating  judgment)  ;  to  seek  happiness  where 
only  it  was  to  be  found,  in  the  performance  of  social 
duties,  and  the  cultivation  of  domestic  affections  ; 
add  to  these  motives,  the  absorbing  charms  of  study, 
(for  like  Cervantes,  he  was  passionately  attached  to 
reading,  and  extending  his  ideas  by  all  means  within 
his  reach,)  and  of  literary  composition,  and  there 
appeared  every  prospect  of  rational  happiness,  and 
even  of  an  enviable  life.  But,  alas  !  for  the  weakness 
of  human  vows,  and  the  inconstancy  of  human 
wishes ! — early  habits  arising  from  his  family  con- 
nexions, and  mode  of  education,  had  cast  their 
chains  too  firmly  round  him,  and  he  was  a  remark- 
able example  of  the  truth  of  our  great  moral  poet's 
melancholy,  but  too  well-founded  sentiment,  de- 
rived from  close  knowledge  of  the  infirmity  of  the 
best  natural  disposition,  however  free  from  the 
worldly  character : 

*  That  young  Harry  Fielding,  like  Burns,  and  a  few  of  that 
"  vivacious  species,"  was  admirably  gifted  to  do  the  honours 
of  the  Bacchanalian  rites,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  Moiuus  and 
his  crew,  "  making  night  ;'oin'a/,"  there  is  little  reason  from  all 
contemporary  authorities  to  doubt ;  and  as  little  we  apprehend 
that  early  dissipation,  want  of  regular  habits,  and  excesses  so 
difficult  for  genius  to  guard  against,  laid  the  ground-work  of 
disease,  and  of  that  premature  decay  to  wliich,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  he  fell  a  victim. 


"  Weak  and  irresolute  is  man  ; 
The  purpose  of  to-day. 
Woven  with  pains  into  his  plan. 
To-morrow  rends  away." — ^owper. 

And  thus  it  was  with  one  whose  rare  abilities,  in- 
timate knowledge  of  life,  which  he  had  often  drawn 
and  exposed  with  all  its  vices  and  weaknesses,  and 
whose  power  of  penetrating  character  gave  him  a 
pre-eminence  in  knowledge  over  other  men  ;  so  that 
in  his  own  words,  while  "  he  saw  and  approved  the 
best,  he  still  followed  the  most  dangerous  path." 
Unfortunately,  too,  he  was  surrounded  by  neighbours 
whose  superior  wealth  and  studied  ostentation,  per- 
haps mingled  with  little  oversights,  and  real  or 
imaginary  neglect,  may  have  piqued  his  family  pride, 
and  gradually  urged  him  into  expenses  and  an  ap- 
pearance of  ease  and  independence  which  his  for- 
tune was  ill  calculated  to  support.  It  is  probable 
that  he  saw  all  the  consequences  of  his  conduct 
while  attempting  to  vie  in  some  degree  with  the 
landed  gentry  of  the  country,  and  to  visit  them  on 
equal  terms.  He  encumbered  himself  with  a  retinue 
of  livery-servants,  and  kept  his  dogs  and  horses,  with 
an  improvidence  seldom  heard  of  even  in  the  annals 
of  authorship.  Had  he  come  into  possession  of 
more  thousands  than  he  had  hundreds  at  command, 
he  could  not  have  assumed  more  gentlemanly  con- 
fidence, more  ease  and  equality  in  his  intercourse 
with  men  of  rank  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that,  if 
circumstances  had  favoured  him,  no  man  was  more 
eminently  calculated,  by  his  superior  abilities  and 
many  estimable  qualities,  to  have  adorned  a  much 
higher  and  a  more  influential  station.  As  a  lord- 
lieutenant  of  a  county,  as  a  judge  or  supreme  ma- 
gistrate, his  sterling  sense,  bis  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  world,  and  of  the  characters  and  motives  of 
men  would  have  rendered  him  an  invaluable  public 
officer.  But  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  world 
would  then  have  been  deprived  of  those  inimitable 
master-pieces  upon  which  his  reputation  so  broadly 
rests  ;  for  it  is  evident  that  their  peculiar  merit  con- 
sists in  being  perfect  transcripts  of  the  author's  own 
heart  and  mind,  of  his  individual  and  original  cha- 
racter and  power  of  observation  ;  that  they  were,  in 
fact,  the  genuine  productions  of  the  great  school  of 
experience  and  adversity.  Both  in  '  Joseph  An- 
drews '  and  in  '  Amelia '  he  may  be  said  to  have  given 
us  the  real  history  of  his  life,  with  all  its  chequered  in- 
cidents and  events  ;  its  continual  cares  and  anxieties  ; 
its  brief  impassioned  intervals  of  social  hilarity  and 
enjoyment.  In  the  retired  country  gentleman  of 
'  Joseph  Andrews,'  who  relates  his  adventures  to 
parson  Adams  ;  and  in  his  hero  Booth,  he  as  in- 
geniously and  feelingly  blended  his  own  adventures, 
his  own  weaknesses  and  good  qualities  as  a  man. 
When  Booth  dwells  upon  his  conjugal  affection, 
upon  his  imprudence,  and  his  fears  for  the  life  of  his 
Amelia,  it  is  still  Henry  Fielding  who  speaks. 
And  we  have  also  the  authority  of  Richardson  for 
asserting  that  his  first  wife  sat  for  the  favourite 
'  Amelia '  of  the  author.  When  he  describes 
Booth's  fondness,  from  a  boy,  for  driving  a  coach  ; 
his  extending  his  farm,  and  forgetting  the  excellent 
advice  of  Dr.  Harrison,  he  evidently  reflects  upon 
his  own  imprudence  in  yielding  to  his  natural  dis- 
position for  a  social  and  independent  style  of  living, 
in  accordance  rather  with  his  early  education  and 
wishes  than  with  prudential  considerations.  In 
other  words  "  he  set  up  his  coach,"  and,  with  ad- 
mirable strokes  of  ironical  humour,  he  describes  the 
result.  "The  consequence  of  setting  up  this  poor 
old  coach  is  inconceivable.  Before  this,  as  my  wife 
and  myselfhad  very  little  distinguished  ourselves  from 
the  other  farmers  and  their  wives,  either  in  our  dress 
or  our  way  of  living,  they  treated  us  as  their  equals  ; 
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but  now  they  began  to  consider  us  as  elevating 
ourselves  into  a  state  of  superiority,  and  imme- 
diately began  to  envy,  hate,  and  declare  war  against 
us.  The  neighbouring  little  squires  too,  were  un- 
easy to  see  a  poor  renter  become  their  equal  in  a  mat- 
ter in  winch  they  placed  so  much  dignity  ;  and  not 
doubting  but  it  arose  in  me  from  the  same  ostenta- 
tion, they  began  to  hate  me  likewise,  and  turn  my 
equipage  into  ridicule,  asserting  that  my  horses,  which 
were  as  well  matched  as  any  in  the  kingdom,  Avere 
of  different  colours  and  sizes,  with  much  more  of  that 
kind  of  wit  the  only  basis  of  which  is  lying." 

The  foregoing  is  an  admirably  wrought  pictm-e, 
and  exactly  describes  Fielding's  own  position  during 
his  three  years'  residence  in  the  country  after  his 
marriage.  Unable  wholly  to  shut  out  the  rustic 
world  around  him,  he  could  scarcely  have  appeared 
in  a  less  congenial  sphere  ;  he  occupied  no  decided 
station  ;  and  as  a  small  landed  proprietor,  with  the 
high  feelings  and  accomplishments  of  a  gentleman 
and  a  man  of  letters,  he  was  a  kind  of  anomaly  in 
the  world  of  property,  and  may  be  said  to  have  had 
no  equals,  no  superiors,  no  inferiors,  much  less  friends 
or  companions  with  whom  he  could  associate  upon 
agreed  and  appropriate  terms. 

In  this  dilemma.  Fielding  adopted  the  expedient 
recommended  to  the  traveller  "  of  doing  as  they  do 
at  Rome  ;"  as  the  best  recipe  for  making  time  pass 
less  disagreeably.  Forgetting  his  judicious  resolves, 
and  unsatisfied  with  rural  and  literary  pursuits 
calculated  to  add  something  to  his  restricted  income, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  fondly  attached  to  his 
family,  and  delighting  iu  the  pastimes  of  children, — 
"  his  chief  pleasure,"  we  are  told,  "  consisted  in 
society  and  convivial  mirth ;"  hospitality  threw 
open  his  doors,  and  in  less  than  three  years,  enter- 
tainments, hounds,  and  horses  entirely  devoured  a 
little  patrimony  which  might  have  secured  liim  in- 
dependence and  a  character  free  from  those  impu- 
tations which  mankind  generally  put  upon  the 
actions  of  a  man  whose  imprudence  has  led  him 
into  difficulties. 

When  once  it  has  become  the  fashion  to  con- 
demn, few,  it  has  been  remarked,  "  arc  willing  to 
distinguish  between  the  impulses  of  necessity  and 
the  inclinations  of  the  heart."  But  let  those  who 
wish  to  estimate  at  its  real  worth  the  character  and 
conduct  of  our  great  novelist,  read  the  vindication 
of  him,  written  after  his  death,  by  his  friend  Lord 
Lyttleton ;  and  they  will  cease  to  judge  the  actions 
of  a  man  possessed  of  genius  and  sensibility  like  his 
too  closely  by  the  standard  set  up  as  rules  for  the 
direction  of  common  minds.  If  the  world  will  try 
genius  bj'  its  own  rules,  and  wish  to  reduce  it  to  its 
own  level  of  morality  and  mental  quietude,  that 
world  has  no  right  to  bask  in  the  sunny  smiles  of  its 
fancy ;  to  warm  its  torpid  feeling  in  the  flashes  of 
its  wit ;  to  exult  in  the  triumph,  and  share  in  the 
spoils  of  its  all-conquering  intellect.  For  genius 
may  be  said,  in  the  words  of  our  greatest  poet,  to 
be  "like  the  imagination  itself,  all  compact;"  the 
world  should  be  content  and  grateful  to  take  it  as  it 
is ;  and  wise  and  charitable  enough  to  reflect  that 
had  Fielding  been  the  cool  and  calculating  money- 
maker, the  quiet  country  farmer,  eager  only  to  in- 
crease liis  store,  he  might  indeed  have  died  "  worth 
something,"  in  the  world's  acceptation  of  the  term, 
but  might  never  have  been  impelled  by  the  force  of 
circumstances,  acting  upon  his  inventive  and  vigorous 
powers,  to  produce  masterpieces  capable  of  enter- 
taining and  instructing  that  world  through  countless 
generations.  If  genius,  moreover,  carried  away  by 
Bome  of  the  finest  and  strongest  impulses  of  our 
nature,  is  apt  to  err,  it  is  often  its  own  worst  enemy ; 
its  regrets  are  rendered  more  acute  by  keener  sensi- 


bility, and  its  offences  are  visited  by  the  world 
which  it  cheers  and  enlightens  with  the  bitter  penal- 
ties of  a  stern,  unrelenting  severity.  It  is  the  war  of 
Plutus  and  Mammon  against  superior  intellect, — of 
darkness  against  light.  The  punishment  which 
genius,  like  that  of  Burns  and  Fielding,  almost  in- 
variably inflicts  upon  itself,  by  omitting  to  walk  with 
the  worldly-wise,  and  plodding,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  tide  of  fortune  ;  compelled  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  its  days,  like  those  of  our  author,  amidst  heroic 
but  unavailing  efforts,  is  not  thought  sufficient  with- 
out the  sneers  of  the  proud  and  wealthy,  the  envy 
of  meaner  minds,  the  jealousy  of  contemporaries, 
and  the  poisoned  shafts  of  surviving  malice.* 

With  a  mind  and  magnanimity,  above  wasting  its 
energies  in  vain  complaints  and  repinings,  and  of 
which  many  a  more  worldly-minded  man  would 
have  been  incapable,  Fielding  now  resolved  to  re- 
sume the  study  of  the  law,  which  he  had  pursued 
with  such  unremitted  assiduity  at  the  University  of 
Leyden.  With  this  view,  he  immediately  returned 
to  London,  and,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  entered  himself 
a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple.  Eager  to  retrieve 
his  dilapidated  fortune,  he  applied  himself,  with  ex- 
emplary diligence,  to  his  legal  studies,  regularly  kept 
his  terms,  and  omitted  no  occasion  of  forming  pro- 
fessional connexions.  At  the  same  time,  with  a 
laudable  anxiety  to  mitigate  the  consequences  of  his 
own  imprudence,  he  resumed  his  compositions  for 
the  stage  ;  he  also  connected  himself  with  the  few 
public  prints  then  in  existence,  projected  new  publi- 
cations ;  and,  besides  his  numerous  prefaces,  poems, 
and  other  pieces,  which  he  subsequently  published 
under  the  title  of  '  Miscellanies,'  wrote  essays  and 
tracts  upon  political  and  other  subjects.  Never, 
perhaps,  was  there  a  stronger  example  of  industry 
and  energy  of  heart  and  mind  ;  no  toil,  no  difficulties 
deterred  him  ;  and  there  seems  little  doubt  that,  had 
not  his  health  given  way  under  such  intense  appli- 
cation, he  would  soon  have  become  a  distinguished 
ornament  of  the  English  bar. 

It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  reflect  that  his  ho- 
nourable toils  (for  few  perhaps  who  have  once  lost 
their  property,  willingly  again  encounter  the  labour 
necessary  to  regain  it,)  were  still  cheered  by  the 
smiles  of  an  approving  conscience,  and  by  his  af- 
fection for  a  wife  and  children  to  whom  he  was 
tenderly  attached.  The  proofs  of  friendship  also 
which  he  met  with  from  men  of  professional  rank 
and  abilities,  both  at  this  and  at  a  subsequent  period, 
must  have  encoru^aged  him  in  his  arduous  efforts, 
formed  the  best  answer  to  the  calumnies  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  did  lasting  honour  to  his  memory.  Not- 
withstandmg  the  temptations  to  former  gaiety  and 
levity,  especially  in  the  dramatic  world,  and  in 
bringing  forward  some  new  performance,  or  amidst 
occasional  dissipations,  nothing  could  repress  his 
thirst  of  knowledge  and  the  delight  he  felt  in  ac- 
quiring fresh  stores  from  which  he  embellished  his 
inimitable  pictures  of  life  ;  and  with  svich  intense 
ardour  did  he  follow  up  his  favourite  studies,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  legal  acquisitions,  that  he  was  frequently 
known  to  retire  late  at  night  from  a  convivial  meet- 
ing and  proceed  to  read  and  make  extracts  from  the 
most  abstruse  authors  before  he  retired  to  rest ;  and 
in  this  habit  he  continued  while  the  vigorur  of  his 
constitution  and  his  indefatigable  energy  supported 
him.  But  the  sword  was  fast  wearing  out  the 
scabbard. 

*  Of  the  unjust  and  disparaging  manner  in  which  Swift, 
Bolingbroke,  and  Uiat  age  of  wits,  spoke  of  Kielding's  early 
efforts,  and  were  succeeded  by  Horace  Walpole,  Richardson, 
and  his  partisans,  who  attacked,  not  only  his  more  matured 
labours,  but  his  character,  not  a  few  instances  have  been  pre- 
served in  the  annals  of  literary  scandal.  They  form,  perhaps, 
the  best  ctiteiioa  of  his  superiority. 
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At  length  the  time  of  his  probation  expired,  and 
Henry  Fielding  was  called  to  the  bar ;  not  having 
kept  his  terms  merely  for  the  sake  of  form,  he  -was 
eager  to  make  his  legal  studies  useful  to  his  family, 
and  to  leave  no  means  untried  to  advance  himself  in 
practice.  With  sufHcient  learning,  strong  natural 
ability  and  a  good  head,  as  it  is  termed,  for  the  law, 
he  had  now  a  fair  prospect  of  retrieving  his  affairs  ; 
was  regular  in  his  attendance  at  Westminster,  and 
on  the  Western  Circuit,  where  he  soon  became 
favourably  known.  We  are  told  by  Chalmers,  that  a 
tradition  respecting  the  new  barrister  had  been  pre- 
served by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Western  Circuit,  and 
though  not  quite  consistent  with  the  account  given 
by  Murphy,  it  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the 
idea  entertained  of  his  humour  and  character.  Hav- 
ing attended  the  judges  two  or  three  years,  it  seems, 
without  the  least  prospect  of  success,  Fielding  pub- 
lished proposals  for  a  new  law  book  :  and  this  being 
circulated  about  the  country,  the  young  barrister  was 
at  the  ensuing  assizes  loaded  with  briefs  at  every  town 
in  the  circuit.  But  it  is  added  that  his  practice,  thus 
suddenly  increased,  was  observed  almost  as  suddenly 
to  leave  him.  It  is  true  that  his  success  was  of  very 
short  duration,  though  the  real  cause  for  it  is  not  here 
assigned.  Fielding  had  already  begun  to  feel  his  way, 
and  had  produced  a  favourable  impression  of  his 
abilities  and  skill  as  a  pleader,  when  his  dearest 
hopes  and  prospects  were  suddenly  blighted.  Re- 
peated attacks  of  the  gout  had  already  undermined 
a  constitution  naturally  strong  ;  and  early  dissipation, 
late  hours,  severe  study,  with  the  exertion  of  vigor- 
ous intellect  in  literary  composition  always  upon  the 
spur,  added  to  family  anxieties,  had  produced  prema- 
ture lassitude,  the  symptoms  of  which  he  had  too 
long  neglected.  Still  he  did  not  relax  his  efforts  to  turn 
his  legal  acquisitions  to  account.  Possessing  a  sound 
knowledge  of  jurisprudence,  he  directed  his  research 
to  crown  law,  and  prepared  avoluminous  Digestof  the 
Statutes  at  Large,  in  two  folio  volumes,  which  evince 
the  industry  and  perseverance  of  which  he  was  capa- 
ble ;  but  they  failed  to  supply  his  present  exigencies, 
and  remained  unpublished  in  the  hands  of  his  brother, 
Sir  John  Fielding,  who  succeeded  him  in  his  office 
of  a  Middlesex  magistrate.  Nothing,  in  fact,  could 
overcome  the  disadvantage  of  his  continued  absence 
from  the  courts  ;  and  again,  with  fortune  and  repu- 
tation almost  within  his  grasp.  Fielding  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  his  hopes  derived  from  publica- 
tions on  the  law,  and  to  renew  his  applications  to 
the  comic  muse,  in  the  person  of  the  managers  of 
the  theatres.  Far  from  being  enabled  to  engage  in 
several  important  works  which  he  had  projected,  he 
was  now  obliged  to  find  a  substitute  for  the  law,  and 
to  provide  for  the  morrow  as  it  came.  There  were 
few  subjects  of  the  day  upon  which  he  did  not  ex- 
ercise his  well-practised  pen  ;  and  it  was  at  this  time 
that  he  contributed  largely  to  the  '  Champion,'  a 
paper  chiefly  indebted  for  its  reputation  to  his  sup- 
port. Many  of  its  best  articles,  on  a  great  variety  of 
topics,  bear  intrinsic  evidences  of  his  hand,  though 
it  Avould  be  difficult  at  this  time  to  adopt  them  with 
certainty  in  an  edition  of  his  works  ;  nor  could  they 
perhaps  add  anything  to  a  reputation  like  his.  Such 
as  are  known,  however,  to  be  from  his  pen,  are  given  ; 
though  in  irregular  numbers,  and  marked  in  the 
same  order  as  they  first  appeared.  But  the  best 
proof  of  his  talent  for  periodical  writing  was  the 
manner  in  which  that  journal  fell  in  public  esteem 
when  placed  under  other  auspices,  and  the  fact  that 
none  of  the  essays  were  republished,  except  two 
volumes,  which  included  the  exact  time  when  Field- 
ing was  the  principal  author  of  the  work. 

In  speaking  of  this  eventful  period  of  his  life  it  is 
impossible  to  withhold  the  expression  of  our  admi- 


ration, in  common  with  all  his  biographers,  of  the 
singular  force  and  vigour-  of  his  mind  :  when  under 
the  most  discouraging  circumstances — the  loss  of 
comparative  fortune — of  health — of  the  fruits  of  years 
of  successful  toil,  his  body  lacerated,  as  Mr.  Murphy 
describes  it,  by  the  acutest  pains,  with  a  family 
looking  up  to  him  for  immediate  support,  he  was 
still  capable,  with  a  degree  of  Christian  fortitude, 
almost  unexampled,  to  produce,  as  it  were,  extern- 
pore,  a  play,  a  farce,  a  pamphlet  or  a  newspaper. 
Nay,  like  Cervantes,  whom  he  most  resembled  in 
his  wit  as  well  as  genius,  he  could  jest  upon  his 
misfortunes,  and  make  his  o-wn  sufferings  a  source 
of  entertainment  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  One  of 
these  harmless  satires  upon  himself, — ironical  hits 
at  his  own  evil  fortune,  by  which  only  wits  can  re- 
venge themselves  upon  her  malice,  we  possess  from 
the  pen  of  Fielding,  in  the  form  of  an  epistle  to  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  ;  and  we  give  it  here,  as  forcibly 
applying  to  his  actual  position,  and  as  a  humorous 
concentration  upon  one  object  of  all  "  the  slings 
and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune"  at  once  : — 

"  While  at  the  helm  of  state  you  ride, 
Our  nation's  va.\y ,  and  its  pride  ; 
While  foreign  courts,  with  wonder  gaze. 
And  curse  those  councils  which  they  praise  ; 
Would  you  not  wouder,  sir,  to  view 
Your  bard  a  greater  man  than  you  ? 
Which  that  he  is,  you  cannot  doubt, 
Wlien  you  liave  read  the  sequel  out. 
You  know,  great  sir,  that  ancient  fellows. 
Philosophers,  and  such  folks,  tell  us. 
No  great  analogy  between 
Greatness  and  happiness  is  seen. 
If  then,  as  it  might  follow  straight. 
Wretched  to  be,  is  to  be  great ; 
Forbid  it,  gods,  that  you  should  try 
What  'tis  to  be  so  great  as  I  ! 
The  family  that  dines  the  latest 
Is  in  our  street  esteem'd  the  greatest ; 
But  latest  hours  must  surely  fall 
'Fore  him  who  never  dines  at  all. 
Your  taste  in  architect,  you  know 
Hath  been  admired  by  friend  and  foe ; 
But  can  your  earthly  domes  compare 
With  all  my  castles — in  the  air  ? 
We  're  often  taught,  it  doth  behove  us 
To  think  those  greater,  who  're  above  us  ; 
Another  instance  of  my  glory. 
Who  live  above  you,  twice  two  story  ; 
And  from  my  garret  can  look  down 
On  the  whole  street  of  Arlington. 
Greatness  by  poets  still  is  painted 
With  many  followers  acquainted  : 
This  too  doth  in  my  favour  speak ; 
Your  levee  is  but  twice  a  week  ; 
From  mine  I  can  exclude  but  one  day. 
My  door  is  quiet  on  a  Sunday. 
Nor  in  the  manner  of  attendance 
Doth  your  great  bard  claim  less  ascendance. 
Familiar  you  to  admiration 
May  be  approached  by  all  the  nation  ; 
While  I,  like  the  Mogul  in  Indo, 
Am  never  seen  but  at  my  window. 
If,  with  my  greatness,  you  're  oflended. 
The  fault  is  easily  amended  ; 
For  I  '11  come  down,  with  wond'rous  Oiise, 
Into  whatever  place  you  please. 
I  'm  not  ambitious  ;  little  matters 
Will  serve  us  great,  but  humble  creatures. 
Suppose  a  secretary  o'  this  isle. 
Just  to  be  doing  with  a  while  ; 
Admiral,  gen'ral,  judge,  or  bishop  : 
Or  I  can  foreign  treatiies  dish  up. 
If  the  good  genius  of  the  nation 
Should  call  me  to  negociation, 
Tuscan  and  French  are  in  my  head, 
Latin  I  write,  and  Greek — I  read. 
If  you  should  ask,  what  pleases  best  ? 
To  get  the  most,  and  do  the  least. 
What  fittest  for? — You  know,  I  'm  sure, 
I  'm  fittest  for— a  sine-cure." 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  author's  poetical  and 
miscellaneous  pieces,  it  will  be  interesting  perhaps  to 
give  his  own  opinions  contained  in  a  very  amusing 
preface,  where  he  justly  describes  them  as  treating  of 
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subjects  -which  beai-  not  the  least  relation  to  each 
other.  "Perliaps,"  he  adds,  "what  Martial  says  of 
his  epigrams  may  be  applicable  to  these  several  pro- 
ductions: Sunt  hona, sunt  quaxlammcdiocria,  sunt  mala 
plura  ;'''  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  latter  desig- 
nation is  the  most  appropriate  with  reference  to  the 
correctness,  wit,  or  other  merits,  of  S07ne  of  his  poe- 
tical compositions.  Still  we  ought  not  to  forget  they 
were  written,  when  very  young,  by  a  student  in  his 
gayer  hours,  and  were  productions  of  the  heart 
rather  than  of  the  bead.  Neither  then  nor  subse- 
quently did  the  author  profess  to  make  poetry  his 
pursuit ;  his  occasional  essays  were  of  the  slightest 
texture — were  chiefly  the  garnish  of  his  comedies 
and  farces,  or  mere  jeux-d' esprit  thrown  off  in  the 
spirit  of  the  moment.  In  few  instances  were  they 
of  a  serious  turn,  though  his  adaptation  of  part  of 
the  sixth  satire  of  Juvenal  (originally  sketched  out 
before  he  was  twenty),  and  a  very  spirited  version, 
is  a  proof  that  he  possessed  considerable  talent  for 
satirical  composition.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
this  imitation  was  intended  as  a  satirical  reflection 
upon  one  of  his  female  acquaintance  ;  but  if  we  may 
believe  the  author's  o^^^l  interpretation  of  its  object, 
it  was  not  so  :  "  for  my  part,"  he  says,  "  I  am  much 
more  inclined  to  panegyric  on  that  amiable  sex 
which  I  have  always  thought  treated  with  a  very 
unjust  severity  by  ours,  who  censure  them  for  faults 
(if  they  are  truly  such)  into  Avhich  we  ourselves 
allure  and  betray  them " — a  sentiment  as  amiable 
and  generous  as  it  is  just. 

It  is  equally  amusing  and  instructive  to  trace  the 
author's  views  as  described  by  himself  in  his  pre- 
fatory remarks  on  other  subjects.  Speaking  of  his 
'  Essay  on  Conversation,'  he  obsenes,  "that  his  design 
in  it  will  at  least  be  allowed  good,  being  to  ridicule 
out  of  society  one  of  the  most  pernicious  evils  which 
attends  it — pampering  the  gross  appetites  of  selfish- 
ness and  ill-natui-e  with  the  shame  and  disquietude 
of  others,  whereas  I  have  endeavoured  in  it  to  show 
that  true  good  breeding  consists  in  contributing 
with  our  utmost  power  to  the  satisfaction  and  hap- 
piness of  all  around  us."  The  autlior  displays 
througliout  the  same  just  and  discriminating  taste, 
Avith  intimate  knowledge  of  character  and  manners 
as  met  with  in  the  world.  In  his  '  Essay  on  the  Know- 
ledge of  the  Characters  of  Men'  he  endeavoured, 
he  says,  to  expose  a  second  great  evil,  namely,  hypo- 
crisy— the  bane  of  all  virtue,  morality,  and  good- 
ness ;  and  to  arm  as  well  as  he  could  the  honest, 
undesigning,  open-hearted  man,  who  is  generally 
the  prey  of  this  monster,  against  it.  He  maintained 
with  honest  zeal  that  most  mischiefs  (especially 
those  which  fall  on  the  worthiest  part  of  mankind) 
owe  their  original  to  this  detestable  vice. 

On  the  subject  of  a  'Journey  from  this  World  to 
the  Next,'  he  says,  it  would  be  paying  a  very  mean 
compliment  to  the  human  understanding  to  suppose 
him  under  the  necessity  of  vindicating  himself  from 
designing  in  an  allegory  of  that  kind  to  oppose  any 
present  system,  or  to  erect  a  new  one  of  his  o-\\ai. 
I'  Perhaps,"  he  continues,  "  the  fault  may  lie  rather 
in  the  heart  than  in  the  head,  and  I  may  be  mis- 
represented without  being  misunderstood.  If  there 
be  any  such  men  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  the  good-natured 
reader  will  not,  I  believe,  want  any  assistance  from 
me  to  disappoint  their  malice."  The  author  farther 
adds  this  remarkable  observation — "  I  profess  fiction 
only  ;  "  which,  if  we  apply  it  to  his  productions 
generally,  shows  how  well  he  estimated  the  peculiar 
powers  which  he  possessed,  and  which  he  was  now 
preparing  more  fully  to  develop. 

In  adverting  to  the  origin  of  his  comedy  of  the 
'  Good-natured  Man,'  the  author  gives  also  some 
particulars  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated 


Garrick,  whose  kind  offices  and  skilful  exertions  in 
favour  of  his  comic  muse  he  has  so  often  gratefully 
acknowledged.  "Mr.  Garrick,  whose  abilities  as  an 
actor  will,  I  hope,  rouse  up  better  writers  for  the 
stage  than  myself,  asked  me  one  evening  if  I  had 
any  play  by  me,  telling  me  he  was  desirous  of  ap- 
pearing in  a  new  part.  I  answered  him  I  had  one 
almost  finished ;  but  I  conceived  it  so  little  the 
manager's  interest  to  produce  anything  new  on  his 
stage  this  season,  that  I  should  not  think  of  offering 
it  him,  as  I  apprehended  he  would  find  some  excuse 
to  refuse  and  adhere  to  the  '  theatrical  politics '  of 
never  introducing  new  plays  on  the  stage  but  when 
driven  to  it  by  absolute  necessity.  Mr.  Garrick's 
reply  was  so  warm  and  friendly,  that,  as  I  was  full 
as  desirous  of  putting  words  into  his  mouth  as  he 
could  appear  to  be  of  speaking  them,  I  mentioned 
the  play  the  very  next  morning  to  Mr.  Fleetwood, 
who  embraced  my  proposal  so  heartily  that  an  ap- 
pointment was  immediately-  made  to  read  it  to  the 
actors  who  were  principally  to  be  concerned  in  it. 
When  I  came  to  revise  this  play,  which  had  likewise 
lain  by  some  years,  though  formed  on  a  much  better 
plan  and  at  an  age  when  I  was  much  more  equal  to 
the  task  than  the  former,  I  found  I  had  allowed  my- 
self too  little  time  for  the  perfecting  it;  but  I  was 
resolved  to  execute  my  promise,  and  accordingly,  at 
the  appointed  day,  I  produced  five  acts  which  Were 
entitled  '  The  Good-natured  Man.'  " 

Of  the  extreme  haste  and  rapidity  with  which  he 
composed  some  of  his  comedies,  when  a  manager's 
commission  and  a  speedy  remuneration  stimulated 
liis  exertions,  we  may  form  a  pretty  accurate  idea 
from  the  following  passage  relating  to  one  of  his 
earliest  comedies.  "  I  accordingly  sat  down  with  a 
resolution  to  work  night  and  day  during  the  short 
time  allowed  me,  which  was  about  a  week,  in  alter- 
ing and  correcting  this  production  of  my  more 
juvenile  years :  when,  unfortunately,  the  extreme 
danger  of  life  into  which  a  person  very  dear  to  me 
(his  first  wife)  was  reduced,  rendered  me  incapable 
of  executing  my  task.  To  this  accident  alone  I 
have  the  vanity  to  apprehend  the  play  owes  most  of 
the  glaring  faults  with  which  it  appeared.  However, 
I  resolved  rather  to  let  it  take  its  chance,  imperfect 
as  it  was,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Garrick,  than  to 
sacrifice  a  more  favourite,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
others,  a  much  more  valuable  performance,  and 
which  could  have  had  very  little  assistance  from 
him." 

"  I  then  acquainted  Mr.  Garrick,"  he  continues, 
"  with  my  design,  and  read  it  to  him  and  Mr.  Mack- 
lin  ;  Mr,  Fleetwood  agreed  to  the  exchange,  and 
thus  the  'Wedding  Day'  was  destined  to  the  stage. 

"  Perhaps  it  may  be  asked  me,  why  then  did  I 
suffer  a  piece  which  I  myself  knew  was  imperfect  to 
appear"?  I  answer  honestly  and  freely,  that  reputa- 
tion was  not  my  inducement ;  and  that  I  hoped, 
faulty  as  it  was,  it  might  answer  a  much  more  solid, 
and,  in  my  unhappy  situation,  a  much  more  urgent, 
motive.  If  it  will  give  my  enemies  any  pleasure  to 
know  that  they  totally  frustrated  my  views,  I  will 
be  kinder  to  them,  and  give  them  a  satisfaction 
which  they  denied  me  ;  for  though  it  was  acted  six 
nights,  I  received  not  50Z.  from  the  house  for  it." 

In  his  history  of  '  Jonathan  Wild'  the  author  de- 
clares that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  enter  the  lists 
with  that  excellent  historian  who,  from  authentic 
papers  and  records,  hath  already  given  so  satisfactory 
an  account  of  the  life  and  actions  of  this  great  man. 
"  My  narrative,"  he  says,  "is  rather  of  such  actions 
v/hich  he  might  have  performed,  or  would  or  should 
have  performed,  than  what  he  really  did  ;  and  may 
in  reality  as  well  suit  any  other  such  great  man,  as 
the  person  himself  wliose  name  it  bears." 
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"  I  solemnly  protest,"  he  further  observes,  "  I  do 
by  no  means  intend,  in  the  character  of  my  hero,  to 
represent  human  nature  in  general.  Such  insinua- 
tions must  be  attended  with  very  dreadful  conclusions; 
nor  do  I  see  any  other  tendency  they  can  naturally 
have  bxit  to  encourage  and  sooth  men  in  their  vil- 
lanies,  and  to  make  every  well-disposed  man  dis- 
claim his  o^vn  species  and  curse  the  hour  of  his 
birth  into  such  a  society.  For  my  part,  I  under- 
stand those  writers  who  describe  human  nature  in  this 
character,  as  speaking  only  of  such  persons  as  Wild 
and  his  gang  ;  and  I  think  it  may  be  justly  inferred 
that  they  do  not  find  in  their  own  bosoms  any  devia- 
tion from  the  general  rule.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
insufferable  vanity  in  them  to  conceive  themselves 
as  the  only  exception  to  it. 

"  But  without  considering  Newgate  as  no  other 
than  human  nature,  with  its  mask  off,  which  some 
very  shameful  writers  have  done — a  thought  which 
no  price  should  purchase  me  to  entertain — I  think 
we  may  be  excused  for  suspecting  that  the  splendid 
palaces  of  the  great  are  often  no  other  than  New- 
gate with  the  mask  on.  Nor  do  I  know  anything 
which  can  raise  an  honest  man's  indignation  higher 
than  that  the  same  morals  should  be  in  one  place 
attended  with  all  imaginary  misery  and  infamy, 
and  in  the  other  with  the  highest  luxui'y  and  honour. 
Let  any  impartial  man  in  his  senses  be  asked  for 
which  of  these  two  places  a  composition  of  cruelty, 
lust,  avarice,  rapine,  insolence,  hypocrisy,  fraud,  and 
treachery,  was  best  fitted,  surely  his  answer  must  be 
certain  and  immediate.  And  yet  I  am  afraid  all 
these  ingredients,  glossed  over  with  wealth  and  a 
title,  have  been  treated  with  the  highest  respect  and 
veneration  in  the  one,  while  one  or  two  of  them 
have  been  condemned  to  the  gallows  in  the  other. 

"If  there  are,  then,  any  men  of  such  morals  who 
dare  to  call  themselves  great,  and  are  so  reputed  or 
called,  at  least  by  the  deceived  multitude,  surely  a 
little  private  censure  by  the  few  is  a  very  moderate 
tax  for  them  to  pay,  provided  no  more  was  to  be 
demanded ;  but  I  fear  this  is  not  the  case.  How- 
ever the  glare  of  riches  may  dazzle  and  terrify  the 
vulgar — nay,  however  hypocrisy  may  deceive  the 
more  discerning — there  is  still  a  judge  in  every  man's 
breast,  which  none  can  cheat  nor  corrupt,  though 
perhaps  it  is  the  only  uncorrupt  thing  about  him. 
And  yet,  inflexible  and  honest  as  this  judge  is — 
however  polluted  the  bench  on  which  he  sits — no 
man  can,  in  my  opinion,  enjoy  any  applause  which 
is  not  adjudged  to  be  his  due. 

"  Nor  hath  goodness  less  advantage  in  the  article  of 
pleasure  than  of  honour  over  this  kind  of  greatness. 
The  same  righteous  judge  always  annexes  a  bitter 
anxiety  to  the  purchases  of  guilt,  whilst  it  adds  a 
double  sweetness  to  the  enjoyments  of  innocence  and 
virtue  :  for  fear,  which  all  the  wise  agree  is  the  most 
wretched  of  human  evils,  is  in  some  degree  always 
attending  on  the  former,  and  never  can  in  any  manner 
molest  the  happiness  of  the  latter. 

"  Now,  as  to  that  greatness  which  is  totally  devoid 
of  goodness,  it  seems  to  me  in  nature  to  resemble 
the  False  Sublime  in  poetry,  whose  bombast  is,  by 
the  ignorant  and  ill-judging  vulgar,  often  mistaken 
for  solid  wit  and  eloquence,  while  it  is  in  effect  the 
very  reverse.  Thus  pride,  ostentation,  insolence, 
cruelty,  and  every  kind  of  villany,  are  often  con- 
strued into  true  greatness  of  mind,  which  always  in- 
cludes an  idea  of  goodness. 

"  This  bombast  greatness,  then,  is  the  character  I 
intend  to  expose  ;  and  the  more  this  prevails  in  and 
deceives  the  world,  taking  to  itself  not  only  riches 
and  power,  but  often  honour,  or  at  least  the  shadow 
of  it,  the  more  necessary  to  strip  the  monster  of  these 


false  colours,  and  show  it  in  all  its  native  deformity. 
For  by  suffering  vice  to  possess  the  reward  of  virtue, 
we  do  a  double  injury  by  encouraging  the  former, 
and  taking  away  the  chief  incentive  to  the  latter.  Nay, 
though  it  is,  I  believe,  impossible  to  give  vice  a  true 
relish  of  honour  and  glory,  even  though  we  confer 
riches  and  power  to  enhance  the  enjoyment  of  them, 
yet  it  contaminates  tne  food  it  cannot  taste,  and 
sullies  the  robe  which  neither  fits  nor  becomes  it,  till 
virtue  disdains  them  both." 

In  alluding  to  the  delay  which  had  occurred  in 
bringing  his  '  Miscellanies '  before  the  public,  the 
author  thus  feelingly  describes  the  cause  of  it — "  the 
real  reason  of  which  was  the  dangerous  illness  of 
one  from  whom  I  draw  all  the  solid  comfort  of  my 
life,  during  the  greatest  part  of  this  winter.  This, 
as  it  is  most  sacredly  true,  so  will  it,  I  doubt  not, 
sufficiently  excuse  the  delay  to  all  who  know  me. 

"  Indeed,  when  I  look  back  a  year  or  two,  and 
survey  the  accidents  which  have  befallen  me,  and 
the  distresses  I  have  waded  through  while  engaged  in 
these  works,  I  could  almost  challenge  some  philoso- 
phy to  myself  for  having  been  able  to  finish  thera  as 
I  have  ;  and,  however  imperfectly  that  may  be,  I  am 
convinced  the  reader,  were  he  acquainted  with  the 
whole,  would  want  very  little  good-nature  to  extin- 
guish his  disdain  at  any  faults  he  meets  with. 

'*  But  this  hath  dropt  from  me  unawares  ;  for  1 
intend  not  to  entertain  my  reader  with  my  private 
history ;  nor  am  I  fond  enough  of  tragedy  to  make 
myself  the  hero  of  one." 

To  the  severity  with  which  he  had  been  attacked 
by  some  of  his  contemporaries,  and  especially  some 
anonymous  libellei's,  envious  at  once  of  his  reputa- 
tion, and  the  consistency  and  integrity  of  his  public 
principles,  he  replied  by  the  following  jvist  strictures. 
They  furnish  a  triumphant  answer  to  base  insinua- 
tions like  those  ofa  Walpole. 

"  However,  as  I  have  been  very  unjustly  censured, 
as  well  on  account  of  what  I  have  not  written,  as  for 
what  I  have,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  declare,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  I  have  long  since  (as  long 
as  from  June,  1741)  desisted  from  writing  one  syl- 
lable in  the  '  Champion,'  or  in  any  other  public 
paper  ;  and,  that  I  never  was,  nor  will  be,  the  author 
of  anonymous  scandal  on  the  private  history  or 
family  of  any  person  whatever. 

"  Indeed  there  is  no  man  who  speaks  or  thinks 
with  more  detestation  of  the  modern  custom  of 
libelling.  I  look  on  the  practice  of  stabbing  a  man's 
character  in  the  dark  to  be  as  bad  and  as  barbarous 
as  that  of  stabbing  him  with  a  poniard  in  the  same 
manner,  nor  have  I  ever  been  once  in  my  life  guilty 
of  it." 

In  allusion  to  this  subject,  he  farther  remarks  in 
a  tone  of  deep  feeling  ;  "  the  reader  will  pardon  my 
having  dwelt  on  this  particular,  since  it  is  so  especially 
necessary  in  this  age  when  almost  all  the  wit  we  have 
is  employed  in  this  way  ;  and  when  I  have  already 
been  a  martyr  to  such  unjust  suspicions ;  of  which 
I  will  relate  one  instance.  While  I  was  last  winter 
laid  up  in  the  gout,  with  a  favourite  child  dying  in 
one  bed,  and  my  wife  in  a  condition  very  little  better 
on  another,  attended  with  other  circumstances  which 
served  as  very  proper  decoration  to  such  a  scene,  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  friend,  desiring  me  to  vindi- 
cate myself  from  two  very  opposite  reflections  which 
two  opposite  parties  thought  fit  to  cast  upon  me, 
namely  the  one  of  writing  in  the  '  Champion'  (though 
I  had  not  then  wrote  in  it  for  upwards  of  half  a 
year)  ;  the  other  of  writing  in  the  '  Gazetteer^'  in  which 
I  never  had  the  honour  of  inserting  a  single  word." 

Of  the  manner  in  which  his  private  sufferings,  as 
here  described,  the  loss  of  a  favourite  child,  and  the 
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ileclining  health  of  his  wife,  had  affected  the  author's 
mind,  and  interrupted  his  once  active  labours,  we 
have  the  following  account  in  his  own  words  : — 

"  To  defend  myself,  therefore,  as  well  as  I  can 
from  all  past,  and  to  enter  a  caveat  against  all  future 
censure  of  this  kind ;  I  once  more  solemnly  declare 
that  since  the  end  of  June,  U'll,  I  have  not,  besides 
'  Joseph  Andreics,'  published  one  word,  except  the 
•  Opposition,'  a  vision;  'A  Defence  of  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough's  Book ; '  '  Miss  Lucy  in  Town'  (in  which 
I  had  a  very  small  share).  And  I  do  farther  pro- 
test that  I  will  never  hereafter  publish  any  book  or 
pamphlet  whatever,  to  which  I  will  not  put  my 
name  ; — a  promise  Avhich,  as  I  shall  sacredly  keep, 
so  will  it,  I  hope,  be  so  far  believed,  that  I  may 
henceforth  receive  no  more  praise  or  censure,  to 
which  I  have  not  the  least  title." 

The  author  of  this  interesting  and  valuable  tran- 
script of  his  own  views  and  feelings,  while  bearing 
up  against  sorrows  and  difficulties,  added  to  the  in- 
roads of  serious  disease,  which  rendered  his  latter 
days  so  painful,  and  consigned  him  to  an  early  grave, 
always  expresses  himself  in  a  tone  of  cheerful  re- 
signation, which  strongly  reminds  us  of  the  mode  in 
which  his  great  predecessor,  Cervantes,  in  nearly 
similar  circumstances,  takes  leave  of  his  readers  : — 
"  And  now,  my  good-natured  reader,  recommending 
my  works  to  your  candour,  I  bid  you  heartily  fare- 
well ;  and  take  this  with  you,  that  you  may  never 
be  interrupted  in  the  reading  of  these  '  Miscellanies' 
with  that  degree  of  heartache  which  hath  often  dis- 
composed me  in  the  writing  them." 

Among  the  poetical  pieces  contained  in  the  '  Mis- 
cellanies,' but  not  given  in  Murphy's  edition  of  his 
works,  his  epistle  on  'True  Greatness,'  his  'Ad- 
dress to  Liberty,'  and  his  lines  to  a  friend  on  '  The 
Choice  of  a  Wife,'  are  distinguished  by  elevated  and 
generous  sentiment,  and  by  considerable  power  of 
versification,  though  deficient  in  that  higher  polish 
and  correctness  which  only  severe  study  and  revision 
can  give. 

That  Fielding's  merits,  nevertheless,  have  in  this 
respect  been  passed  over  and  even  studiously  under- 
rated by  preceding  biographers,  the  following  speci- 
mens from  his  works  will,  we  think,  clearly  establish. 
First,  as  a  witty  and  amusing  commentary  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  Walpole  ministry,  hit  off",  doubtless, 
in  one  of  the  author's  most  genial  and  facetious 
hours,  when  he  could  turn  his  occasional  embarrass- 
ments into  a  subject  of  witticism  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  his  friends,  and  intended  to  convey,  perhaps, 
a  serious  reproach  and  complaint  of  the  minister, 
we  may  instance  the  following  lines  addressed  also 
to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  (1731)  : — 
"  Great  Sii-,  as  on  each  levee  day 

I  still  attend  you — still  yuu  say — 

I  'm  busy  now,  tomorrow  come  ; 

To-morrow,  sir,  you  're  not  at  liome  ; 

So  says  your  porter,  and  dare  I 

Give  such  a  man  as  him  the  lie  ? 

In  imitation,  sir,  of  you, 

I  keep  a  miglity  levee  too  ; 

Where  my  attendants,  to  their  sorrow. 

Are  bid  to  come  again  to-morrow. 

To-morrow  they  return  no  doubt. 

And  then,  like  you,  sir,  I  'm  gone  out. 

So  says  my  maid  ;  but  they  less  civil 

Give  maid  and  master  to  the  d — 1 ; 

And  tlieu  with  menaces  depart, 

Which  could  you  hear  would  pierce  your  heart. 

Good  sir,  do  make  my  levee  lly  me. 

Or  lend  your  porter  to  deny  me." 

There  is  both  spirit  and  wit,  as  well  as  something 
of  the  gay  and  gallant  humour  which  marked  the 
times  of  the  Surreys,  the  Raleighs,  the  Wallers, 
and  the  better  part  of  the  reign  of  the  second  Charles, 
in  the  following    lines,   written  extempore   '  On  a 


Half-penny,  which  a  Young  Lady  gave  a  Beggar,  and 
the  Author  redeemed  for  Half-a-Cro^ai:' — 

"  Dear  little,  pretty,  favourite  ore. 
That  once  increased  Gloriana's  store  ; 
That  lay  within  her  bosom  blest, 
Gods  might  have  envied  thee  thy  rest ! 
I've  read,  imperial  Jove  of  old 
For  love  transform'd  himself  to  gold  : 
And  why  for  a  more  lovely  lass 
May  he  not  now  have  lurk'd  in  brass  ? 
Oh  !   rather  than  from  her  he  'd  part 
He  'd  shut  that  charitable  lieart. 
That  heart  whose  goodness  nothing  less 
Than  his  vast  power  could  dispossess. 
From  Gloriana's  gentle  touch 
Thy  mighty  value  now  is  such, 
That  thou  to  me  art  worth  alone 
More  than  his  medals  are  to  Sloane." 

Perhaps  the  following  lines,  from  an  epistle  on 
'  Good  Nature,'  will  convey  a  just  idea  of  the 
author's  powers,  while  the  spirit  in  which  they  are 
written — their  deep  moral  truth  and  beauty,  must 
raise  the  character  of  the  poet  in  our  eyes.  After 
describing  the  wretched  state  of  man,  produced  by 
the  pursuance  of  a  selfish  and  anti-social  policy  by 
the  different  governments  of  the  world,  and  the 
higher  orders  that  administer  class  laws,  he  thus 
fervently  exclaims  : — 

"  Must  it  not  wond'rous  seem  to  hearts  like  thine. 

That  God,  to  other  animals  benign. 

Should  unprovided  Man  alone  create. 

And  send  him  hither  but  to  curse  his  fate  ? 

Is  this  the  being  for  whose  use  the  earth 

Sprung  out  of  nought,  and  animals  had  birth? 

This  he  whose  bold  imagination  dares 

Converse  with  Heav'n,  and  soar  beyond  the  stars  ? 

Poor  reptile  !  wretched  in  an  angeVs/ynn, 

And  wanting  that  which  nature  gives  the  worm. 

Far  other  views  our  kind  Creator  knew 

When  Man,  the  image  of  himself,  he  drew. 

So  full  the  stream  of  nature's  bounty  tlows, 

Man  feels  no  ill  but  what  to  man  he  owes. 

The  earth  abundant  furnishes  a  store 

To  sate  the  rich  and  satisfy  the  poor. 

These  would  not  want,  if  those  did  never  hoard; 

Enough  for  Irus  falls  from  Dives'  board. 

And  dost  thou,  common  son  of  nature,  dare 

From  thy  own  brother  to  withhold  his  share? 

To  vanity,  pale  idol,  offer  up 

The  shining  dish  and  empty  golden  c\ip  ! 

Or  else  in  caverns  hide  the  precious  ore. 

And  to  the  bowels  of  the  earth  restore 

What  for  our  use  she  yielded  up  before  ? 

Behold  and  take  example  how  the  steed 

Attempts  not  selfish  to  engross  the  me.ad. 

See  now  the  lowing  herd  and  bleating  flock 

Promiscuous  graze  the  valley  or  the  rock  ; 

Each  tastes  his  share  of  Nature's  general  good. 

Nor  strives  from  others  to  withhold  their  food. 

But  say,  O  Man;  would  it  not  strange  appear. 

To  see  some  beast  tperhaps  the  meanest  there) 

For  his  repast  the  sweetest  pastures  choose. 

And  e'en  the  sourest  to  the  rest  refuse. 

Would'st  thou  not  view  with  scornful  wond'ring  eye 

The  poor  contented  starving  herd  stand  by  ? 

All  to  one  beast  a  servile  homage  pay. 

And,  boasting,  think  it  honour,  to  obey '." 

In  his  poem  on  '  Liberty,'   there  are  many  detached 
passages  of  great  beauty  ;  and  a  generous  love  of  what 
is  truly  great  and  good  gives  animation  to  the  whole. 
It  is  addressed  to  his  friend  Lord  Lyttleton : — 
"  See  Lilierty,  liriglit  goddess,  comes  along  ! 
Roused  at  thy  name,  she  animates  the  »ong  I 
Thy  name,  which  Lacedemon  had  approved, 
Rome  had  adored,  and  Brutus'  self  had  loved. 
Come,  then,  bright  maid,  my  glowing  heart  inspire. 
Breathe  in  my  lines,  and  kindle  all  thy  tire. 
'  Behold,'  she  cries,  '  the  groves,  the  woods,  the  plains. 
Where  Nature  dictates  see  how  Freedom  reigns ; 
The  herd  promiscuous  o'er  the  mountain  strays ; 
Nor  begs  this  beast  the  others'  leave  to  graze. 
Each  freely  dares  his  appetite  to  treat. 
Nor  fears  the  steed  to  neigh,  the  flocks  to  bleat. 
Did  God,  wiio  freedom  to  these  creatures  gave. 
Form  his  own  image,  Man,  to  be  a  slave  ? 
But  men  it  seems  to  >ws  of  compact  yield. 
While  Nature  only  governs  in  the  lield. 
Curse  on  all  laws  which  liberty  subdue. 
And  make  the  many  wretched  for  the  few. 
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•  However  deaf  to  sl'.atne,  to  reason  blind. 
Men  dare  assert  all  falselioods  of  mankind  ; 
The  public  never  were,  when  free,  such  elves 
To  covet  laws  pernicious  to  themselves. 
Presumptuous  Power  assumes  the  public  voice 
And  what  it  makes  our  Fate,  pretends  our  choice. 
To  whom  did  power  original  beiong  ? 
Was  it  not  first  extorted  by  the  strong  ? 
And  thus  began,  where  it  will  end,  in  wrong. 
I'hf'so  scorn'd  to  power  another  claim  than  might. 
And  in  ability  established  right. 
At  length  a  second  nobler  sort  arose. 
Friends  to  the  weak  and  to  oppression  foes ; 
With  warm  humanity  their  bosoms  glow'd. 
They  felt  to  nature  their  great  strength  they  ow'd ; 
And  as  some  elder  born  of  noble  rate 
To  whom  devolves  his  father's  rich  estate. 
Becomes  a  kind  protector  to  the  rest. 
Nor  sees  unmoved  the  younger  branch  distress'd  ; 
So  these  with  strength  whom  nature  deign'd  to  grace. 
Became  the  guardians  of  their  weaker  race; 
Forced  tyrant  power  to  bend  his  stubborn  knee. 
Broke  the  hard  chain  and  set  the  people  free. 
O'er  abject  slaves  they  scorn'd  inglorious  sway. 
But  taught  the  grateful  freedman  to  obey  ; 
And  thus  by  giving  liberty,  eiijoy'd 
Wliat  the  first  hoped  from  Liberty  destroy'd.'  " 
The   slight   evidences    of  unstudied   versification 
which  appear  in  this,  as  in  other  poems  of  Fielding, 
are  more  than   compensated  by  the  manly  vigour, 
the   generous  tone   of  sentiment,  and  the  just   and 
argumentative  views  which  he  takes  of  human  mo- 
tives and  character  in  the  social  and  political  go- 
vernment of  the  world.     He  traces  the  causes  of  the 
corruption  of  governments  with  the  hand  of  a  mas- 
ter, and  philosophises  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  old 
poets,  once  regarded  as  the  prophets,  as  well  as  the 
teachers   and   censors    of  mankind.      The  spirit  of 
philosophical  history  seems  to  have  inspired  its  ar- 
dent votary  in  the  following  lines ; — 

"  For  now  the  savage  host,  o'erthrown  and  slain. 
New  titles  by  new  methods  kings  obtain  ; 
To  priests  and  lawyers  soon  their  arts  apply'd. 
The  people  these,  and  those  the  gods  bely'd. 
The  gods,  unheard,  to  power  successors  name. 
And  silent  crowds  their  rights  divine  proclaim. 
Hence  all  the  evils  which  mankind  have  known. 
The  priest's  dark  mystery,  t'ne  tyrant's  throne  ; 
Hence  lords  and  ministers,  and  such  sad  things ; 
And  hence  the  strange  Divinity  of  Kings  ! 
Hail,  Liberty  !    boon  worthy  of  the  skies. 
Like  fabled  Venus  fair,  like  Pallas  wise. 
Tlirough  thee  the  citizen  braves  war's  alarms. 
Though  neither  bred  to  fight,  nor  pay'd  for  arms ; 
Through  thee  the  laurel  crown'd  the  victor's  brow 
Who  served  before  his  country  at  the  jjlough  : 
Through  thee  (what  most  must  to  thy  praise  appear) 
Proud  senates  scorn'd  not  to  seek  Virtue  there." 

The  author  concludes  this  spirited  address  to  the 
guardian  genius  of  the  British  isles  in  the  following 
terse  and  patriotic  lines,  which  contain  also  a  solemn 
truth  and  warning,  of  which  modern  statesmen  in 
most  countries  would  do  well  to  avail  themselves: — 
"  But  thou,  great  Liberty,  keep  Britain  free. 
Nor  let  men  use  us  as  we  use  the  bee ; 
Let  not  base  drones  upon  our  honey  thrive. 
And  suffocate  the  maker  in  his  hive." 

There  are  also  very  correct  views  of  life,  and  some 
just   and  pleasing  sentiments   expressed  in   a  tone 
of  alternate  mirth  and  deep  feeling,  in  the  author's 
poem    addressed    '  To    a    Friend    on    the    Choice 
of  a  Wife ;'  which  do  still  greater  honour  to  the 
poet's  heart  than  to  his  head.     After  dwelling  on 
the  common  motives  by  which  so  many  are  directed 
in  deciding  on  a  step  every  way  so  fraught  with  im- 
portant consequences,  he  touches  on  the  views  and 
feelings   of  his  friend,  in  language  at  once  of  advice 
and  commendation. 
"  But  thou,  whose  honest  thoughts  the  choice  intend 
Of  a  companion,  and  a  softer  friend  ; 
A  tender  heart  which  while  thy  soul  it  shares. 
Augments  thy  joys  and  lessens  all  thy  cares  ; 
One  who  by  thee  while  tenderly  carest, 
Shall  steal  that  godlike  transport  to  thy  breast. 
The  joy  to  find  you  make  another  blest. 


Thee  in  thy  choice  let  other  maxims  move. 
They  wed  for  baser  passions;  tliou  for  love.. . . 
Two  sorts  of  women  never  should  be  woo'd. 
The  wihl  coquette  and  the  censorious  prude; 
From  love  both  chiefly  seek  to  feed  tlieir  pride. 
Those  to  effect  it  strive,  and  these  to  hide. 
Each  gay  coquette  would  be  admir'd  alone. 
By  all,  each  prude  be  thought  to  value  none. 
Floretta,  so  weak  vanities  enthrall. 
She  'd  leave  her  eager  bridegroom  for  a  ball. 
Chloc,  the  darling  trifle  of  the  town. 
Had  ne'er  been  won  but  by  her  wedding  gown  ; 
While  in  her  fond  Myrtillo's  arras  caress'd, 
She  doats  on  that,  and  wishes  to  be  dress'd. 
Like  some  poor  bird,  just  pent  witliin  the  cage. 
Whoso  rambling  heart  in  vain  you  would  engage ; 
Cold  to  your  fondness  it  laments  its  chain. 
And,  wanton,  longs  to  range  the  fields  again  !" 

In  the  following  reflective  lines,  more  remarkable 
for  their  truth  than  their  poetry,  the  risks  incurred 
in  matrimony  by  a  false  system  of  education  are  em- 
phatically pointed  out ;  and  we  recommend  them 
to  the  serious  attention  of  the  future  government 
inspectors  of  our  young-lady  schools. 
"  Some  sterner  foes  to  marriage  bold  aver 

That  in  this  choice  a  man  must  surely  err  : 

Nor  can  I  to  this  lottery  advise ; 

A  thousand  blanks  appearing  to  a  prize. 

Women  by  nature  formed  too  prone  to  ill. 

By  education  are  made  proner  still. 

To  cheat,  deceive,  conceal  each  genuine  thought. 

By  mothers  and  by  mistresses  are  taught. 

The  face  and  shape  are  first  the  mother's  care. 

The  dancing-master  next  improves  the  air. 

To  these  perfections  add  a  voice  most  sweet. 

The  skill'd  musician  miikes  the  nymph  complete. 

Thus  with  a  person  well  equipp'd,  her  mind. 

Left,  as  when  first  created,  rude  and  blind. 

She's  sent  to  make  her  conquest  on  mankind. 

But  first  informed  the  studied  glance  to  aim, 

Wliere  riches  show  the  profitable  game  : 

How  with  unequal  smiles  the  je^t  to  take. 

When  princes,  lords,  or  squires,  or  captains  speak  ; 

These  lovers  careful- shun,  and  those  create  ; 

And  merit  only  see  in  an  estate. 

But  tho'  too  many  of  this  sort  we  find. 

Some  there  are  surer  of  a  nobler  kind; 

Nor  can  your  judgment  want  a  rule  to  choose. 

If  by  these  maxims  guided  you  refuse. 

His  wishes  then  give  Fidus  to  declare. 

And  paint  the  chief  perfections  of  the  fair. 

May  she  thus  prove  who  shall  tliy  lot  befall. 

Beauteous  to  tliee,  agreeable  to  all. 

Nor  wit,  nor  learning,  proudly  may  she  boast. 

No  low-bred  girl,  nor  gay  fantastic  toast. 

Her  tender  soul  good  nature  must  adorn. 

And  vice  and  meanness  be  alone  her  scorn. 

Fond  of  thy  person,  may  her  bosom  glow 

With  passions  thou  hast  taught  her  first  to  know  ; 

A  warm  partaker  of  the  genial  bed. 

Thither  by  fondness,  not  by  lewdness  led. 

Superior  judgment  may  she  own  thy  lot ; 

Humbly  advise  but  contradict  thee  not; 

Thine  to  all  other  company  prefer ; 

May  all  thy  troubles  find  relief  from  her! 

If  fortune  gives  thee  such  a  wife  to  meet. 

Earth  cannot  make  thy  blessings  more  complete." 
In  the  short  satirical  pieces  which  Fielding  occa- 
sionally threw  off,  like  Swift,  in  a  moment  of  spleen 
and  irritation,  occasioned  by  his  disappointments,  by 
a  keen  sense  of  neglected  services,  and  the  violation 
of  actual  promises  on  the  part  of  "  a  succession  of 
artful  ministers  and  great  men,"  who  fasten  them- 
selves on  the  brain  of  genius,  and,  like  the  fly  that 
feeds  on  that  of  the  elk,  exhaust  its  powers  for 
their  own  pleasure  and  support,  we  perceive  with 
what  delight  he  threw  off  the  incubus  of  facti- 
tious society  and  false  "  greatness,"  as  he  ironi- 
cally termed  it,  and  recurred  to  the  higher  and  purer 
feelings  of  truth  and  nature.  The  lines  addressed 
'  To  Celia'  seem  to  have  been  composed  under 
some  impression  of  this  kind  ;  and,  though  not  to  be 
compared,  in  point  of  caustic  satire,  with  some  of 
his  great  predecessor  (Swift),  they  may  perhaps  be 
pronounced  inferior  only  to  his.  At  the  same  time, 
their  peculiar  character  of  wit  and  humour,  as  well 
as  their  style  and  the  kind  of  excellence  at  which 
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they  aimed,  are  so  widely  difFerent,  that  they  can 
perhaps  scarcely  he  brought  into  fair  jnxta-position  ; 
and  to  award  to  either  the  palm  of  wit  would  he 
much  like  deciding  on  the  superiority  of  flavour  in 
a  pine-apple  or  a  peach, — a  verdict  that  must  always 
be  questioned  while  a  variety  of  taste  exists.  And 
of  the  two,  perhaps  Swift  could  less  have  become 
the  successful  rival  of  Fielding  than  the  latter  of  the 
singular  and  unexampled  kind  of  genius  which  per- 
vades the  prose  satires  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick. 
"  Each  did  well  in  his  degree."  The  following  lines 
appear  to  have  been  written  about  the  period  when 
the  author  was  paying  his  addresses  to  the  lady 
whom  he  subsequently  espoused,  and  whose  virtues 
and  accomplishments  were  so  enthusiastically  dwelt 
upon  in  the  character  of  Booth,  whose  attachment 
to  his  Amelia,  like  that  of  Fielding,  never  seems  to 
have  experienced  the  least  abatement : — 
"TO  CELTA. 
"  I  hate  the  town,  and  all  its  ways; 

Ridottos,  operas,  and  plays  ; 

The  ball,  the  rinj;,  the  mall,  the  court. 

Wherever  the  '  Beau  Monde '  resort ; 

WTiere  beauties  lie  in  ambush  for  folks. 

Earl  Straffords  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolks; 

All  coffee-houses,  and  their  praters. 

All  courts  of  justice  and  debaters  ; 

All  taverns,  and  the  sots  witliin  'em  ; 

All  bubbles  and  the  rogues  that  skin  'em. 

I  hate  all  critics ;  may  they  burn  all, 

From  Bentley  to  the  Gruh-street  Journal; 

All  bards  as  Dennis  hates  a  pun : 

Tliose  who  have  wit  and  who  have  none. 

All  nobles  of  whatever  station  ; 

And  all  the  parsons  in  the  nation. 

All  quacks  and  doctors  road  in  physick, 

Wlio  kill  or  cure  a  man  that  is  sick. 

All  authors  who  were  ever  heaid  on, 

From  Ba^  ius  up  to  Tommy  Gordon  ; 

Tradesmen  with  cringes  ever  stealing. 

And  merchants,  whatsoe'er  they  deal  in. 

I  hate  the  blades  professing  slaughter. 

More  than  the  d — 1  holy  water 

1  hate  all  scholars,  beaux,  and  squires; 

Pimps,  puppies,  parasiies,  and  liars; 

All  courtiei-s  with  their  looks  so  smooth ; 

And  players  from  Boheme  to  Booth. 

I  hate  the  world  cramm'd  all  together. 

From  beggars,  up  the  Lord  knows  whither  ! 

Ask  you  then,  Celia,  if  there  be 

The  thing  I  love  ?     My  charmer,  thee. 

Thee  more  than  light,  than  life  adore. 

Thou  dearest,  sweetest  creature,  more 

Than  wildest  raptures  can  express. 

Than  I  can  tell,  or  thou  can'st  guess. 

Then  though  I  bear  a  gentle  miud, 

I^et  not  my  hatred  of  mankind 

Wonder  within  my  Celia  move. 

Since  she  possesses  all  I  love." 
In  the  author's  '  Epitaph  on  Butler's  Monument,' 
the  same  feeling  of  bitterness  and  indignation  at  the 
treatment  which  that  most  "  extraordinary  of  all 
English  wits"  had  experienced  after  the  moat  solemn 
promises,  from  an  abandoned  and  ungrateful  court, 
is  expressed  with  an  admirably  cutting  point : 
"  What  tho'  alive,  neglected  and  undone, 

O  let  thy  spirit  triumph  in  this  stone  I 

No  greater  honour  could  men  pay  thy  parts. 

For  when  they  give  a  stone  they  give  their  hearts." 

A  number  of  the  most  pleasing  and  well-written 
poems  in  his  '  Miscellanies,'  are  those  which 
Fielding  repeatedly  addresses  under  the  assumed 
names  of  '  Strephon  and  Celia,'  to  the  lady  of  his 
first  choice.  How  well  he  could  design  a  poetic 
fable  as  well  as  one  in  prose,  and  adapt  himself  to 
the  easy  familiar  style  of  poetic  narrative  with  less 
terseness,  indeed,  but  not  with  less  spirit  than  the 
"  immortal  author  of  Gulliver,"  the  following  hu- 
morous yet  tender  lines  will  afford  ample  proof. 
'  To  Celia,'  (occasioned  by  her  apprehending  her 
house  would  be  broken  open  ;  and  having  an  old 
fellow  to  guard  it  who  sat  up  all  night  with  a  gun 
without  any  ammunition). 


"  CUPID  CALLED  TO  AC(::OUNT 

"  Last  night  as  my  unwilling  mind 
To  rest,  dear  Celia,  I  resign'd  ; 
For  how  should  I  repose  enjoy 
While  any  fears  your  breast  annoy  ? 
Forijid  it.  Heaven,  that  I  should  be 
From  any  of  your  troubles  free  ; 
Oh,  would  kind  late  attend  my  prayer. 
Greedy  I'd  give  you  not  a  share. 
Liist  night,  then,  in  a  wretched  taking. 
My  spirits  just  'twixt  sleep  and  waking, 
I  dreamt  (ah  !   what  so  frequent  themes 
As  you  and  Venus  of  my  dreams !) 
That  she,  bright  gloiy  of  the  sky. 
Heard  from  below  her  darling's  cry  : 
Saw  her  pale  cheeks,  her  bosom  heave. 
And  heard  a  distant  sound  of  '  Thieve  !' 
Not  so  you  look  when  at  the  ball 
Envy'd  you  shine,  outshining  all ; 
Not  so  at  church  when  priest  perplex'd 
Beholds  you  and  forgets  the  text. 
The  goddess,  frighten'd,  to  her  throne 
Summon'd  the  little  god  her  son. 
And  him  in  passion  tlnis  bespoke — 
'  Where,  with  that  cunning  urchin's  look, 
Wlicre  from  tliy  colours  hast  thou  stray'd? 
Unguarded  left  my  d.irling  maid  ? 
Left  my  lov'd  citadel  of  beauty 
With  none  but  Sancho  upon  duty  ! 
Did  I  for  this  a  numerous  band 
Of  loves  send  under  thy  command 
Bid  thee  still  have  her  in  thy  sight, 
And  guard  her  l)eauties  day  and  niglit? 
Were  not  th'  Hesperian  gardens  taken? 
The  hundred  eyes  of  Argus  shaken  ? 
What  dangers  will  not  men  despise 
T'  obtain  this  much  superior  prize  ? 
And  didst  thou  trust  «hat  Jove  had  charm'd 
To  a  poor  centinel  unarmed  ? 
A  gun  indeed  the  wretch  had  got. 
But  neither  powder,  ball,  nor  sliot. 
Come  tell  me,  urchin,  tell  uo  lies; 
Where  was  you  hid,  in  Vince's  eyes  ? 
Did  you  fair  Bennet's  breast  importune  ? 
(I  know  you  denrly  love  a  fortune).' 
Poor  Cui'id  now  began  to  whine; 
'  Mamma,  it  was  no  fault  of  mine. 
I  in  a  liimple  lay  perdwe. 
That  little  guard-room  chose  by  you. 
A  hundred  loves  (all  arm'd)  did  grace 
The  beauties  of  her  neck  and  face  ; 
Thence  by  a  sigh  I,  dispossest, 
Was  blown  to  Harry  Fielding's  breast; 
Where  I  was  forc'd  all  night  to  stay. 
Because  I  could  not  lind  my  way. 
But  did  mamma  know  there  what  work 
I've  made — how  acted  like  a  Turk  ; 
What  pain  — what  torments  he  endures. 
Which  no  physician  ever  cures. 
She  would  forgive.'     The  goddess  smil'd. 
And  gently  chuck'd  her  wicked  child. 
Bid  him  go  back  and  take  more  care. 
And  give  her  service  to  the  Fair." 

But  the  playful  and  happy  vein  which  the  poet 
has  here  displayed  is  exceeded,  perhaps,  in  a  little 
poem,  which  shows  still  more  invention,  combined 
with  a  fresh  and  sparkling  spirit,  which,  ■while 
strictly  moral,  reminds  us  of  some  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  Swift  or  Prior.  It  seems  to  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  Misses  Cradock,  to  one  of  whom 
Fielding  was  subsequently  united,  and  it  has  thus  the 
additional  merit  of  throwing  light  on  the  disposition 
and  sentiments  of  the  writer  at  that  interesting 
period  of  his  literary  career. 

"  The  Queen  of  Beauty,  t'other  day, 
(As  the  Elysian  journals  say) 
■To  ease  herself  of  all  her  cares. 
And  better  carry  on  affairs, 
By  piivy-couucil  mov'd  above. 
And  Cupid,  minister  of  Love, 
To  keep  the  earth  in  due  obedience, 
Resolv'd  to  substitute  vicegerents. 
To  canton  out  her  subject  lands 
And  give  the  fairest  the  commands 
Slie  spoke,  and  to  the  earth's  far  holders 
Young  Cupid  issued  out  her  orders. 
That  every  nymph  in  his  dimensions 
ShoiLld  biing  or  send  up  her  pretensions. 
Like  lighfning  swift  the  order  flies, 
Or  swifter  glance  from  Celia's  eyes; 
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Like  wit  from  sparkling  Woitley's  tongue, 

Or  harmony  from  Pope  or  Young. 

Why  should  I  sing  wliat  letters  came  ? 

Wlio  Ijoasts  her  face  oj'  who  her  frame, 

Fi-om  black  and  brown,  and  red  and  fair. 

With  eyes,  and  teeth,  and  lips,  and  hair  ? 

One  fifty  hidden  charms  discovers, 

A  second  boasts  as  many  lovers  ; 

This  beauty  all  mankind  adore. 

And  this  all  women  envy  more. 

This  witnesses  by  biUets-duux 

A  thousand  praises,  and  all  true ; 

While  that  by  jewels  makes  pretences 

To  triumjih  over  kings  and  princes ; 

Bribing  the  goddess  by  that  pelf 

By  which  she  once  was  brib"d  herself; 

So  borough  towns,  elections  brought  on. 

E'er  yet  corruption  bill  was  thought  on. 

Sir  knight,  to  gain  the  voters'  favour. 

Boasts  of  his  former  good  behaviotu-; 

Of  speeches  in  the  senate  made — 

Love  for  his  country  and  its  trade. 

And  for  a  proof  of  zeal  unshaken 

Distributes  bribes  he  once  had  taken. 

Wliat  matters  who  the  prizes  gain 

In  India,  Italy,  or  Spain  ; 

Or  who  requires  the  crown  commanders 

Of  Holland,  Germany,  and  Flanders. 

Thou,  Britain,  on  my  labours  smile. 

The  Queen  of  Beauty's  favour'd  isle; 

Whom  she  long  since  hath  priz'd  above 

The  Paphian  or  the  Cyprian  grove. 

And  here,  who  asks  the  Muse  to  tell, 

That  the  court  lot  to  Richmond  fell  ? 

Or  who  so  ignorant  as  wants 

To  know  that  S — per's  chose  for  Hants. 

Sarum,  thy  candidates  be  nam'd, 

Sarum,  for  beauties  ever  fam'd. 

Whose  nymphs  excel  all  beauty's  flowers, 

As  thy  high  steeple  doth  all  towers. 

The  court  was  plac'd  in  manner  fitting, 

Venus  upon  the  bench  was  sitting ; 

Cupid  was  secretary  made  ; 

The  cryer  an  '  0  yes'  display 'd. 

Like  mortal  cryer's  loud  alarum, 

'  Bring  in  petitions  from  New  Sarum.' 

When  lo,  in  bright  celestial  state, 

Jove  came  and  tli under' d  at  the  gate. 

And  can  you,  daughter,  doubt  to  whom, 
(He  cried)  belongs  the  happy  doom. 
While  Cradocks  yet  make  bless'd  the  earth. 
Cradocks,  whom  long  before  their  birth 
I,  by  your  own  petition  mo'^'d. 
Decreed  to  be  by  all  belov'd  r* 
Cradocks,  to  whom,  celestial  dower, 
I  gave  all  beauties  in  my  power; 
To  form  whose  lovely  minds  and  faces 
I  stript  half  heaven  of  its  graces. 
Oh  let  them  bear  an  equal  sway. 
So  shall  mankind,  well  pleas'd,  obey.' 
The  god  thus  spoke,  the  goddess  bow'd, 
Her  rising  blushes  strait  avow'd 
Her  hapless  memory  and  shame. 
And  Cupid,  glad,  writ  down  their  name." 

We  may  form  some  idea,  from  the  foregoing  speci- 
mens, what  Fielding's  success  would  have  been  had 
he  more  strenuously  directed  his  talents  to  poetical 
composition ;  and  it  is  evident,  indeed,  from  the 
decided  superiority  of  his  later  comedies,  of  his 
essays,  and  even  his  occasional  poems,  that  his  mind 
at  this  period,  when  compelled  to  renounce  his  hopes 
of  the  law,  had  acquired  greater  compass  and  vigour. 
He  displays  more  sustained  powers,  and  a  closer 
knowledge  of  mankind,  not  only  as  a  comic  writer, 
but  as  a  philosophical  student  of  character  and  man- 
ners, as  he  subsequently  drew  tliem  with  all  the  va- 
riations and  anomalies  of  the  human  heart.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  the  appearance  of  his  '  Tom 
Jones,'  that  Fielding's  genius  was  justly  appreciated. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  his  character  as  a 
dramatist  and  a  public  writer  had  been  systematic- 
ally assailed,  not  less  by  a  tribe  of  ephemeral  wits 

•  Part  of  this  poem  (written  when  the  author  was  very 
young)  was  filled  with  the  names  of  several  young  ladies,  who 
might  perhaps  be  uneasy  at  seeing  themselves  in  print.  That 
part,  therefore,  is  left  out;  the  rather,  as  some  freedoms, 
though  gentle  ones,  were  taken  with  little  foibles  in  the  amiable 
sex,  whom  to  affront  in  print  is,  we  conceive,  mean  in  any  man, 
and  scandalous  in  a  gentleman. — Author's  Note. 


than  by  men  of  first-rate  talent,  while  he  was  held 
up  to  ridicule  in  his  poetical  character  by  him  whom 
he  afterwards  commemorated  as  the  "  immortal  author 
of  Gulliver."  But  Swift  was  not  aware  that  he  was 
exercising  his  satiric  vein  on  the  future  author  of 
'  Tom  Jones'  and  '  Amelia,'  when  he  attacked  his 
youthful  contemporary  for  want  of  excellence  in  an 
art  to  which  he  had  never  advanced  any  serious  pre- 
tensio.ns. 

"  For  instance,  when  you  rashly  think 
No  rhymer  can  like  Wellsted  sink. 
His  merits  balanc'd,  you  shall  find 
That  Fielding  leaves  him  far  behind." 

But  this  satire  is  evidently  unjust,  and  Fielding 
the  poet,  he  forgot,  was  not  Fielding  the  public 
writer  and  the  novelist.  "  Little  did  Swift  imagine," 
says  Dr.  Warton,  "  that  this  very  Fielding  would 
hereafter  equal  him  in  works  of  humour,  and  excel 
him  in  drawing  and  supporting  characters,  and  in 
the  artful  conduct  and  plan  of  a  comic  epopee."  It  is 
curious  to  observe  how  far  the  estimate  formed  of 
contemporary  merit  differs  from  that  given  by  the 
impartial  verdict  of  posterity,  when  Ave  see  writers 
like  Swift  and  Richardson  endeavouring  to  con- 
vince the  world  of  Fielding's  short-lived  title  to  re- 
gard, while  men  like  Aaron  Hill  flattered  their  self- 
complacency  with  the  idea  that  they  should  be  re- 
membered when  both  Pope  and  Fielding  would  be 
known  no  more. — (Richardson's  Correspondence.) 

We  have  seen  the  spu'it  in  which  Fielding  uni- 
formly met  the  anonymous  attacks  and  libels  of  his 
detractors.  Conscious  of  his  own  powers,  he  seldom 
retaliated,  except  in  general  terms,  and  in  the  lan- 
guage of  gentlemanly  reproof  indicative  rather  of 
magnanimity  and  contempt  than  the  too  com- 
mon expression  of  spite  and  anger.  Indeed,  this 
generous  sentiment,  added  to  a  Christian  spirit  and 
philosophy,  to  which  he  generally  had  recourse  in 
all  the  great  emergencies  of  his  life,  was  not  the  least 
remarkable  feature  in  our  author's  character  ;  and  in 
many  passages  of  his  works  he  has  passed  deserved 
eulogy  upon  the  very  man  who  had  aspersed  him : 
a  sufficient  proof,  perhaps,  that  he  felt  his  own 
reputation  could  afford  it.  And  so  far  from  having 
sustained  any  injury,  it  is  evident  that  this  lofty  dis- 
regard of  such  attacks,  and  his  acknowledgment  of 
the  merits  of  his  adversaries,  particularly  of  Swift,  in 
'  Joseph  Andrews,'  has  served  to  place  his  own  in 
a  more  distinct  and  forcible  point  of  view ;  for, 
though  both  holding  the  most  distinguished  position 
in  their  several  ways,  no  two  writers  could  be  less 
fairly  opposed,  or  considered  as  rivals  to  each  other. 

Such  was  the  preparatory  school  in  which,  as  a 
dramatist,  an  essayist  and  public  writer,  the  talents 
of  Fielding  were  formed  and  matured,  and  such  the 
disposition  and  feelings  by  which  he  was  actuated 
before  he  entered  on  the  composition  of  his  novels. 
It  is  from  the  same  source,  perhaps,  that  we  may 
trace  the  amiable  qualities  with  which  he  has  invested 
many  of  his  principal  characters,  in  which  he  excels 
all  his  contemporaries,  and  is  so  far  superior  to  his 
followers,  without  excepting  his  pupil  and  rival 
Smollett. 

Before  considering  his  master-pieces  of  prose  fic- 
tion, however,  Ave  shall  refer  to  his  other  minor  pro- 
ductions in  the  order  in  which  they  appeared.  Next 
to  the  '  Essays,'  already  mentioned,  we  must  notice 
the  '  Journey  from  this  World  to  the  Next,'  which 
abounds  in  satirical  humour,  and  many  admirable 
hits  at  the  follies  and  vices  of  great  personages,  and 
the  prevailing  errors  and  foibles  of  the  time.  Though 
in  this,  as  in  all  his  works,  no  one  had  more  sincerely 
at  heart  the  interests  of  religion  and  morality,  it  is 
seldom  that  weapons  like  these  reach  their  mark, 
without  inflicting  wounds  which  were  not  intended  ; 
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and  ill  exposing  the  misconduct  of  men  of  power  and 
title,  and  the  still  baser  infamies  of  their  creatures, 
it  is  questionable  how  far  such  pictures  are  calculated 
to  attain  the  noble  end  he  had  in  view.  Such  a 
course  could  not  fail  therefore  to  draw  down  upon  its 
author  the  utmost  virulence  of  his  enemies.  In  their 
efforts  to  pervert  his  meaning,  they  broadly  charged 
him  with  an  intention  to  subvert  the  cause  of  truth 
and  religion,  which  it  was  his  object  to  promote,  and 
of  which  he  invariably  entertained  the  greatest  re- 
verence and  respect.  Yet  he  had  assured  them  that 
he  did  not  intend  in  this  allegorical  piece  to  oppose 
any  prevailing  system,  or  to  erect  a  new  one  of  his 
own.  "  "With  greater  justice,"  he  observes,  "  he  might 
be  arraigned  of  ignorance  for  having,  in  the  relation 
which  he  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Julian,  whom 
they  call  the  apostate,  done  many  violences  to  history 
and  mixed  truth  and  falsehood  with  much  freedom. 
But  he  professed  fiction ;  and  though  he  chose  some 
facts  out  of  history  to  embellish  his  work,  and  fix  a 
chronology  to  it,  he  has  not,  however,  confined  him- 
self to  nice  exactness,  having  often  antedated  and 
sometimes  postdated  the  matter  which  he  found  in 
the  Spanish  history,  and  transplanted  into  his  work." 
In  this  singular  production,  the  design  of  which, 
and  some  portions  of  the  dialogues,  appear  to  have  been 
adopted  from  Quevedo  and  other  Spanish  writers,  the 
reader  will  find  a  rich  fund  of  humoiu-  intermingled 
with  sound  views  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  ancient  authors  no  less  than  with  modern  society 
and  character,  in  all  their  varieties.  One  proof  of  his 
refined  study  of  the  classics  is  shown  in  the  amusing 
incident  where  he  introduces  Mr.  Addison  hearing 
for  the  first  time  of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  in  the 
sixth  book  of  the  iEneid,  while  it  conveys  a  well- 
merited  compliment  to  the  author,  wlio  traced  with 
so  much  felicity  the  analogy  between  Virgil's  system 
and  those  mysterious  rites.  To  the  observer  of 
human  life,  to  the  philosophical  student,  or  citizen  of 
the  world,  few  productions  will  afford  more  gratifica- 
tion than  the  '  Journey  from  this  World  to  the 
Next ;'  though  it  is  oddly  enough  remarked  by  Chal- 
mers that  it  does  not  clearly  appear  what  Mr.  Field- 
ing's real  design  was  in  this  work,  which  breaks  off 
abruptly,  either  for  want  of  materials,  or  a  wish  to 
convey  satire  in  some  more  regular  form  ;  an  observa- 
tion which  would  apply  %vith  more  justness  to  the 
author's  history  of  '  Jonathan  Wild.'  Of  this  able 
but  imperfect  fragment,  full  of  keen  satire  and  far- 
sighted  views  into  the  characters  and  motives  of  men, 
we  have  already  given  the  author's  own  ideas  and 
the  design  and  object  with  which  it  was  written. 
Incomplete  and  unstudied  as  it  is,  it  can  hardly  be 
called  the  first  of  Fielding's  novels,  though  in  many 
parts  it  shows  the  germs  of  that  creative  and  imagina- 
tive power  which  he  afterwards  so  successfully  deve- 
loped. Notwithstanding  the  startling  views  of  so- 
ciety, and  what  is  termed  civilised  life,  which  it  ex- 
hibits, and  the  still  more  fearful  truths  which  it  forces 
upon  the  mind,  the  author's  real  sentiments,  his 
genuine  regard  for  the  reformation  and  happiness  of 
mankind,  and  his  admirable  courage  in  stigmatising 
the  vices  and  follies  of  their  oppressors,  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  mistaken. 

On  the  other  side,  it  is  equally  clear  that  he  was 
as  decidedly  opposed  to  every  species  of  lawless  vio- 
lence ;  and  being  as  deeply  read  in  constitutional 
law  as  in  all  its  minor  branches,  he  was  enabled  to 
avail  himself  of  this  knowledge  in  his  pictures  of 
life  with  inimitable  skill,  and  for  the  best  purposes. 
He  never  commits  the  fault  we  see  in  many  novel- 
ists of  drawing  false  conclusions  from  the  revolting 
characters  and  facts  which  he  places  before  the 
reader  ;  he  never  makes  the  vicious  interesting  or 
amiable,   but  awards    strict  poetical  justice ;   and 


while  he  exhibits  Wild  as  a  great  man,  in  the  New- 
gate acceptation  of  the  term,  he  conducts  him  to 
Tyburn  as  he  Avould,  with  evident  pleasure,  other 
*'  great  men"  Avho  belong  to  the  same  innumerable 
family,  but  are  eager  to  disclaim  all  relationship 
with  him. 

The  author,  at  the  same  time,  discriminates  justly 
between  the  respective  powers  of  good  and  evil,  and 
Avhile  he  denounces  some  prevailing  doctrines  and 
fashions,  ever  makes  retributive  justice  fall  where  it 
ought  to  fall ;  reserves  the  real  delights  of  life,  true 
peace  and  happiness,  for  the  virtuous  and  beneficent ; 
nor  for  a  moment  allows  the  dark  void  of  infidelity 
or  the  chilly  gloom  of  misanthropy  to  overcloud  his 
clear  strong  vision,  or  interrupt  the  calm  effulgent 
beauty  of  his  closing  prospects. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  Mr.  Murphy,  that 
Fielding  wrote  the  history  of  '  Jonathan  Wild'  for  a 
noble  purpose,  and  one  of  the  highest  importance  to 
society.  A  satire  like  this  strips  off  the  spurious 
ornaments  of  hypocrisy,  shows  the  beauty  of  the 
moral  character,  and  will  always  be  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader  who  desires  to  rise  wiser  or 
better  from  the  book  he  peruses.  To  those  who 
have  a  taste  for  exhibitions  of  the  absurd  and  the 
ridiculous  it  will  afford  in  many  parts  the  same  kind 
of  feast  as  they  may  have  partaken  in  the  inimitable 
representations  of  Charles  Mathews.  Like  his  early 
exhibitions,  however,  '  Jonathan  Wild'  may  be  pro- 
noiuiced  deficient  in  that  higher  order  of  composi- 
tion attained  by  the  author,  as  well  as  by  the  come- 
dian, in  their  maturer  years  and  in  their  greater  and 
more  studied  performances.  In  all  that  he  had 
hitherto  accomplished,  Fielding  seemed  only  to  be 
preluding  to  some  bolder  and  more  masterly  under- 
taking, in  which  his  vast  knowledge  and  experience^ 
his  profound  reading  and  observation,  illustrated  too 
by  his  erudition,  should  all  tend  to  one  end,  the 
ornament  of  his  original  imaginative  pictures,  and 
rich  inventions.  If  we  add  an  infinite  variety  of 
character  and  incident,  an  exquisite  judgment,  the 
charm  of  propriety  and  grace  in  the  several  parts,  and 
the  harmony  and  congruity  of  the  whole,  we  shall 
ap])reciate  the  chief  qualities  which  he  developed  in 
his  'Joseph  Andrews,'  and  which  bore  away  the  palm 
of  excellence  in  his  '  Tom  Jones.' 

It  should  be  premised  with  reference  to  these  com- 
positions, that  there  seems  to  have  been  three  dis- 
tinct periods  in  the  progress  of  this  highly  gifted 
writer's  powers.  In  the  first,  his  genius  broke  forth 
with  a  wildness  and  luxuriance  comparatively  un- 
tutored and  unchecked,  without  that  justness  of 
thought  and  moral  discrimination  which  he  after- 
wards evinced.  Hence  his  earlier  productions  exhibit 
frequent  proofs  of  haste  and  negligence,  from  which 
the  author  with  difficulty  cleared  himself  in  the  most 
studied  and  finished  of  his  subsequent  works.  To 
this  cause  must  also  be  attributed  the  partial  failure 
of  his  comedies,  which,  in  the  outset,  were  the  efforts 
of  a  minor,  while  he  happily  entered  on  the  composi- 
tion of  his  novels,  like  the  author  of  '  Waverley,'  at  a 
time  when  his  judgment  was  fully  matured,  and  his 
knowledge  and  experience  of  life  widely  expanded. 
Even  in  the  second  epoch  we  trace  an  immense  ac- 
cession of  varied  acquisitions  and  effective  talent, 
when  the  luxuriances  of  his  style,  his  frequent  ne- 
gligences and  errors  were  effectually  corrected,  when 
his  essays  and  his  almost  innumerable  literary  and 
political  tracts,  by  gradually  exhaustingthe  fervour  and 
taming  the  strength  of  his  genius,  had  improved  his 
natural  style,  and  matured  the  expression  of  his 
thoughts  and  feelings. 

To  this  period  belong  his  miscellaneous  pieces  ; 
his  criticisms,  his  prefaces,  his  contributions  to  the 
'  T^-ue  Patriot,'  and  other  journals ;    and,   perhaps 
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among  the  most  entertaining,  his  '  Papers  proper  to 
be  read  before  the  Royal  Society,'  and  his  '  Dialogue 
between  Alexander  the  Great  and  Diogenes  the 
Cynic  ;'  '  On  the  Remedy  of  Affliction  for  the  Loss 
of  Friends  ;'  '  The  First  Olynthiac  of  Demosthenes,' 
&c.,  most  of  which  preceded  the  composition  of  his 
'  Tom  Jones'  and  '  Amelia.' 

The  third  and  most  distinguished  epoch  of  Field- 
ing's genius  may  date  from  the  composition  of  these 
unrivalled  works,  and  from  the  numerous  pro- 
ductions connected  with  law  and  politics  which 
marked  the  period  of  his  magistracy,  and  which  were 
chiefly  directed  to  the  reform  of  our  criminal  code, 
to  the  establishment  of  a  more  effective  police,  com- 
prehending plans  of  an  extensively  useful  character, 
beyond  the  range  of  those  official  duties  which  he  so 
conscientiously  discharged. 

First,  as  relates  to  his  '  Joseph  Andrew^s,'  the 
author  himself  informs  us,  in  an  ingenious  and 
amusing  preface,  that  it  was  intended  for  an  imita- 
tion of  the  style  and  manner  of  Cervantes  ;  and 
"  how  delightfully,"  says  one  of  his  biographers 
(Murphy),  "  he  has  copied  the  humour,  the  gravity, 
and  the  fine  ridicule  of  his  master,  they  can  witness 
who  are  acquainted  with  both  writers."  Another 
critic,  on  the  other  hand  (Chalmers),  supporting  his 
opinion  on  an  observation  of  Dr.  Warton,  "  that  it 
was  difficult  to  say  why  Fielding  should  call  this 
novel  an  imitation  of  that  truly  original  author," 
questions  the  correctness  of  the  preceding  assertion, 
and  maintains  that  Fielding's  ridicule  is  of  a  very 
different  species  from  that  of  the  Spanish  novelist. 
Perhaps  the  authority  of  his  biographer,  Dr.  Aikin, 
may  be  allowed  its  weight  in  coming  to  a  decision 
on  a  point  so  little  open  to  dispute  after  the  author's 
own  declaration,  but  on  which  learned  doctors  con- 
trive so  easily  to  disagree  ;  and  he  too  speaks  of 
"  the  grave  Cervantic  style  adopted  in  the  novel  of 
•  Joseph  Andrews.'  "  It  would  appear,  also,  from 
the  author's  own  preface,  as  well  as  from  numerous 
passages  in  his  Avorks,  that  he  was  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  his  great  predecessor  :  while,  however,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  he  had  Cervantes  in  his  eye, 
it  is  certain  that  the  satiric  and  burlesque  portion  of 
'Joseph  Andrews'  was  suggested  to  him  by  the 
perusal  of  Richardson's  '  Pamela,'  on  the  over- 
w^rought  refinement  and  strained  sentiment  of  which 
it  affords  a  humorous  commentary  in  the  adventures 
of  her  professed  brother,  the  hero.  Besides  its  in- 
trinsic Avit  and  excellence,  it  has  thus  a  two-fold 
attraction  in  the  comic  and  burlesque  spirit  it  main- 
tains throughout,  in  the  same  way  as  the  adventures 
of  the  Spanish  knight  and  his  squire,  however  ludi- 
crous in  themselves,  are  relished  with  a  double  zest 
from  the  contrast  they  offer  to  the  dignified  bearing 
and  marvellous  deeds  of  the  old  Paladins.  How 
exquisitely  Fielding  has  caught  the  humour,  assumed 
gravity,  and  delicate  satire  of  his  prototype,  they 
who  have  compared  the  two  master-pieces  will 
readily  admit ;  and  that  he  loses  nothing  in  point  of 
originality. 

Perhaps  of  all  human  compositions  an  excellent 
comic  epic  is  the  most  difficult ;  and  Fielding  suc- 
ceeded well  in  putting  into  full  effect  the  rules  laid 
down  in  his  ingenious  preface.  The  truth  is,  he 
had  now  discovered  that  species  of  composition  for 
•which  his  natural  talents,  matured  by  long  practice  and 
by  painful  experience,  were  most  peculiarly  adapted. 
The  character  of  t*arson  Adams  alone,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  incidents  of  the  story  and  the  rich  humour  in 
which  it  in  other  respects  abounds,  would  sufficiently 
establish  his  reputation  as  an  original  and  admirable 
writer.  The  humanity,  benevolence,  and  goodness 
of  heart  so  conspicuous  in  Mr,  Adams ;  his  unswerv- 


ing integrity  ;  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  ; 
his  unaffected  nature,  independent  of  his  talent  and 
learning,  win  our  esteem  and  respect,  even  while 
his  virtuous  simplicity  provokes  our  smiles  ;  and  the 
little  predicaments  into  which  he  falls,  owing  to  his 
absence  of  mind,  are  such  as  excite  our  mirth  with- 
out a  shadow  of  derision  or  malevolence.  When 
the  knight  of  La  Mancha  mistakes  the  barber's 
bason  for  Mambrino's  helmet,  we  are  not  more  alive 
to  a  sense  of  the  truly  ludicrous  than  when  we  see 
Parson  Adams  travelling  to  the  great  metropolis  to 
sell  a  set  of  sermons,  thinking  his  fortune  was  made, 
and  snapping  his  fingers  with  delight  on  being  in- 
troduced to  a  London  bookseller.  Then,  after  run- 
ning in  ecstasy  two  or  three  times  round  the  room, 
he  puts  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  finding  the 
precious  MSS.  neither  there  nor  anywhere  else,  he 
exclaims,  with  infinite  simplicity  and  good  humour, 
"  I  profess  I  believe  I  left  them  behind  me." — (Essay 
on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Fielding.) 

It  is  stated,  by  one  of  Fielding's  early  biogra- 
phers, that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Young,  a  learned  and  much- 
esteemed  friend  of  the  author's,  was  the  original  of  the 
excellent  and  amusing  parson.  It  is  added  that  the 
likeness  was  very  remarkable  ;  Mr.  Y.  had  as  close 
an  intimacy  with  the  Greek  authors,  and  as  pas- 
sionate a  veneration  for  ^ischylus,  as  Adams  him- 
self;  the  overflowings  of  his  benevolence  were  as 
strong  ;  his  fits  of  reverie  were  as  frequent,  and  oc- 
curred, too,  upon  the  most  interesting  occasions. 
When  he  was  chaplain,  for  instance,  in  a  regiment 
serving  in  Flanders,  he  thought  proper,  one  fine 
summer's  evening,  to  indulge  himself  in  a  walk, 
during  which,  struck  with  the  charms  of  the  land- 
scape, and  perhaps  with  some  appropriate  passage 
in  his  beloved  ^schylus,  he  extended  his  studies 
till  he  arrived  very  quickly  within  the  enemy's  lines, 
and  was  only  brought  to  a  stand  by  the  repeated 
challenge  of  "  Qui  va  Idf"  The  officer  in  com- 
mand, on  hearing  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  finding 
the  unpremeditated  nature  of  the  visit,  with  the 
unaffected  simplicity  of  his  prisoner,  gave  him  leave 
to  pursue  his  classical  researches  in  a  walk  home 
again.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
celebrated  character  of  an  absent  man,  by  La  Bruyere, 
is,  in  every  point,  inferior  to  that  true  and  just  re- 
semblance to  nature  with  which  om-  author  has  de- 
lineated the  peculiarities  of  Adams  :  "  the  former," 
it  is  remarked,  "  has  been  carried  to  a  degree  of 
pleasant  extravagance,  while  the  latter  abounds  iu 
the  finest  lights  and  shadows  of  real  life." 

Still,  with  all  its  merit  and  promise  of  higher 
things,  this  admirable  work,  the  favourite  of  Field- 
ing himself,  has  been  strangely  pronounced  by  Mr. 
Murphy  as  the  sunrise  only  of  our  author's  genius. 
"  In  the  plan  of  the  work,"  he  says,  "  Mr.  Fielding 
did  not  form  to  himself  a  circle  wide  enough  for  the 
abundance  of  his  imagination ;  the  main  action  was 
too  trivial  and  unimportant  to  admit  of  the  variety 
of  characters  and  events  which  the  reader  generally 
looks  for  in  such  productions ;  the  attainment  of 
perfection  in  this  kind  of  writing  was  in  reserve  for 
Mr.  Fielding  in  a  future  work." 

In  reply  to  this  mistaken  opinion  it  would  be 
enough  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  author's  observa- 
tions in  his  preface,  and  to  the  admirably  varied  chai 
racter  and  incidents  displayed  in  the  novel  itself. 
Even  were  this  not  so,  were  the  entire  plan  and 
execution  of  the  story  of  the  restricted  character 
here  mentioned,  it  would  not  be  the  less  perfect  on 
that  account,  and  Fielding  would  still  have  succeeded 
in  the  purpose  which  he  had  proposed  to  attain.  In 
point  of  fact  the  two  works  are  dissimilar  in  their 
design,  aim  at  different  objects,  are  eflfected  by  op- 
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posite  means  ;  nor  can  they  fairly,  perhaps,  be  com- 
pared, much  less  can  one  be  considered  inferior,  as 
a  work  of  art,  to  the  other.  On  the  contrary,  the 
distinct  character  thus  pointed  out  has  been  claimed 
for  his  '  Joseph  Andrews'  by  the  author  himself, 
when  he  says,  "  Having  thus  distinguished  '  Joseph 
Andrews'  from  the  productions  of  romance-writers 
on  the  one  hand,  and  burlesque  writers  on  the  other, 
and  given  some  few  very  short  hints  (for  I  intended 
no  more)  of  this  species  of  writing,  which  I  have 
affirmed  to  be  hitherto  uiaattempted  in  our  language, 
I  shall  leave  to  my  good-iaatured  reader  to  apply  my 
piece  to  my  obsen'ations,  and  will  detain  him  no 
longer  than  with  a  word  concerning  the  characters 
in  this  work." 

It  is  clear,  from  the  foregoing  passage,  that  the 
author  deprecates  the  idea  of  placing  his  work  in 
juxta-position,  or  in  comparison,  with  other  pro- 
ductions ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  he  would  have 
observed  the  same  rule  with  reference  to  its  succes- 
sors. Something,  however,  of  his  real  object,  and 
the  means  by  Avhich  he  effected  it,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  conclusion  of  his  interesting  preface  ;  and 
it  serves  to  show  the  high  and  unexceptionable  mo- 
tives by  which  the  author  was  invariably  actuated : 
"  And  here  I  solemnly  protest  I  have  no  intention 
to  Ailify  or  asperse  any  one  ;  for  though  everything 
is  copied  from  the  book  of  nature,  and  scarce  a  cha- 
racter or  action  produced  which  I  have  not  taken 
from  my  own  observations  and  experience,  yet  I 
have  observed  the  utmost  care  to  obscure  the  persons 
by  such  different  circumstances,  degrees,  and  colours, 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  guess  at  them  with  any 
degree  of  certainty ;  and  if  it  ever  happens  other- 
wise, it  is  only  where  the  feeling  characterised  is  so 
minute,  that  it  is  a  foible  which  the  party  himself 
may  laugh  at  as  well  as  any  other." 

In  his  conception  of  the  character  of  Adams,  the 
author  appears,  from  his  own  words,  to  have  studied 
to  make  it  as  perfectlj'  original  as  it  is  amiable  and 
amusing. 

"  As  to  the  character  of  Adams,  as  it  is  the  most 
glaring  of  the  whole,  so  I  conceive  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  book  now  extant.  It  is  designed  a 
character  of  perfect  simplicity  ;  and,  as  the  goodness 
of  his  heart  will  recommend  him  to  the  good-na- 
tured, so  I  hope  it  will  excuse  me  to  the  gentlemen 
of  his  cloth  ;  for  Avhom,  while  they  are  worthy  of 
their  sacred  order,  no  man  can  possibly  have  a  greater 
respect.  They  will  therefore  excuse  me,  notwith- 
standing the  low  adventures  in  which  he  is  engaged, 
that  I  have  made  him  a  clergyman ;  since  no  office 
could  have  given  him  so  many  opportunities  of  dis- 
playing his  worthy  inclinations." 

'  Joseph  Andrews  '  appeared  in  the  year  1742,  a 
short  time  previous  to  the  publication  of  the  author's 
'  Miscellanies.'  As  was  to  be  expected,  it  was  as- 
sailed by  a  host  of  pretended  wits  and  critics,  and 
by  none  more  than  the  friends  and  admirers  of 
Richardson.  The  assumed  relationship  between  the 
hero  and  Pamela  was  by  no  means  felt  as  a  compli- 
ment ;  the  implied  satire  was  at  once  recognised, 
more  particularly  in  the  latter  chapters,  where  the 
lady  is  made  to  assume  a  conduct  and  language 
little  becoming  a  person  of  quality,  or  in  the  words 
of  Chalmers,  "  she  enacts  the  beggar  on  horseback 
in  a  very  superior  manner."  This,  it  is  asserted, 
Richardson  never  forgave.  Whenever  in  his  corre- 
spondence he  has  occasion  to  mention  Fielding,  it  is 
with  rancour  or  affected  contempt ;  and  his  corre- 
spondents, who  seem  to  have  conspired  to  flatter 
him  into  dotage,  repeat  his  sentiments  with  pro- 
found acquiescence  ! 

From  this  period  (1742-3)  the  author  of  '  Joseph 


Andrews '  gradually  detached  himself  from  the  study 
and  practice  of  the  law,  a  profession  that  never  can 
be  pursued  by  fits  and  starts,  and  devoted  himself  to 
his  literary  avocations  Avith   renewed  ardour.     He 
revised  some  of  his  early  comedies ;  and  the '  Wedding 
Day,'  which  appeared  on  the  stage,  and  '  The  Fa- 
thers'  may  be   referred  to  this  time,  in  addition  to 
his  unremitted  efforts  to  derive  some  aid  from  con- 
tributions  to  a  restricted  periodical  press,  then  so 
little  remunerative.     It  was  nevertheless  difficult  to 
find  any  adequate  substitute  for  the   losses  he  had 
sustained  by  the  long  study  and  subsequent  aban- 
donment of  the  law.     To  these    discouraging  cir- 
cumstances were  to  be  added  his   own   continued 
illness,   and  the  still  more  painful  infliction  of  be- 
holding a  wale,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  fast  sinking 
into  an  early  tomb.     The  fortitude  which  had  borne 
him  through  all  other  trials  is  said  to  have  deserted 
him  here  :  though  naturally  of  a  high,  unbending 
spirit,  he  w-as  possessed  of  extreme  sensibility ;  had 
a  heart  almost  morbidly  alive  to  the  sufferings  of 
others — was  one  of  the  most  affectionate  of  husbands 
and  fathers  ;  and  the  death  of  her  whom  he  had  se- 
lected as  the  pattern  of  his  '  Amelia,'   coming  upon 
him   in  the   midst  of  his  other  afflictions,  produced 
such  paroxysms  of  grief  that  fears  were  entertained 
for  his  reason ;  and   it  was  long  before  he  rallied 
from  the  severity  of  his  sufferings.   His  friend,  Lord 
Lyttleton,  had  sustained  a  similar  loss  ;  and  the  sen- 
timents,  so    exquisitely    described   by    him    in   his 
'  Monody,'  are  those  also  of  the  author  of  '  Amelia.' 
That  Christian  philosophy,  however,  of  which  Field- 
ing was  so  sincere  a  disciple,   at  length  came  to  his 
relief;   and,  supported  by  his  unfailing  trust  in  an 
All-wise  Providence,  a  noble  feature  in  his  charac- 
ter and  sentiments,  he  began  to  prepare  foi   fresh 
struggles  with  his  fortune.     He  felt  that  his  days 
were  numbered  ;  and,  with  laudable  spirit,  he  re- 
solved to  devote  them,  by  the  fullest  exertion  of  his 
literary  talents,  to  the  benefit  of  his  surviving  family, 
through  the  medium  of  serving  his  country  and  af- 
fording entertainment  to  the  public  ;    a  species  of 
martyrdom  of  which  no  common  mind  is  ever  capa- 
ble.    He  has  himself  told  us  that  he  studiously  per- 
severed in  this  high  resolve  to  the  last ;  and  can  we 
doubt  that  it  indisputably  tended  to  accelerate  his 
end  ■?     A  strong  anti-jacobin,  he  resolved,  notwith- 
standing the  neglect  and  ingratitude   of  a  Whig  mi- 
nistry (in  all  times  consistently  emulous  of  a  corrupt 
Walpole's  fame),  upon  setting  up  a  new  periodical 
to  defend  the  cause  of  the  reigning  family  against 
the  efforts  of  the  Pretender  and  his  rapidly  increas- 
ing partisans.     The  paper  was  entitled    '  The   Tme 
Patriot ;'    and,  as  few  men   could   be  found  so  well 
qualified  to  conduct  a  work  of  this  kind  as  Fielding, 
there  appeared  every  probability  of  its  ultimate  ce- 
lebrity and  success.     A  similar  pioject  had  been  set 
on  foot  by  Addison  thirty  years  before  (1715),  and 
he  had  also  the  example  of  Swift,  and  other  great 
wits  on  the  other  side.     Addison's  '  Freeholder '  is 
doubtless  an  admirably  written  paper,  abounding  in 
powerful  satire  and  argument,  agreeably  relieved  by 
a  delicate  vein   of  wit  and  raillery.     But  in  '  The 
True  Patriot,'  is  displayed  a  solid  knowledge  of  the 
British  laws  and  government,   as  well  as  brilliant 
sallies  of  humour,  which  would  have  appeared  to  no 
disadvantage    among    the    political  compositions  of 
his  most  distinguished  predecessors.     In  fact  it  con- 
tributed greatly  to  strengthen  the  Hanoverian  cause 
and  the  Walpole   ministry,  by  bringing  the   unsuc- 
cessful party  into  contempt ;  and  actually,  by  dint 
of  foUowiug  up  victory  with  repeated  strokes  of  ri- 
dicule  and  wit,   gradually   effacing  them,  not  only 
from  the  conversation,  but  the  very  minds  of  men : — 
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"  Jokes,  repartees,  and  laugh,  and  pun  polite. 
Are  the  true  test  to  prove  a  man  is  right." — Petkon. 

Some  passages  of  the  Editor's  address  (5th  Novem- 
ber, 1745)  aiford  an  amusing  picture  of  the  periodi- 
cal literature  of  the  age,  and  his  opinion  regarding 
his  own  qualifications  for  the  task  he  had  under- 
taken. "  Of  all  mankind,"  he  says,  "  there  are 
none  whom  it  so  absolutely  imports  to  conform  to 
this  golden  rule  of  following  fashion  as  an  author ; 
by  neglecting  this  Milton  himself  lay  long  in  obscu- 
rity, and  the  world  had  nearly  lost  the  best  poem 
which,  perhaps,  it  hath  ever  seen.  On  the  contraiy, 
by  adhering  to  it,  Tom  Durfey,  whose  name  is  al- 
most forgotten,  and  many  others  who  are  quite  for- 
gotten, flourished  most  notably  in  their  respective 
ages,  wrote  and  were  read  very  plentifully  by  their 
contemporaries.  In  strict  obedience  to  this  sove- 
reign power,  being  informed  by  my  bookseller,  a 
man  of  great  sagacity  in  his  business,  that  nobody 
at  present  read  anything  but  newspapers,  I  deter- 
mined to  conform  myself  to  the  reigning  taste.  The 
number  indeed  of  these  writers  at  first  a  little  stag- 
gered us  both  ;  but,  upon  perusal  of  their  works,  I 
fancied  I  had  discovered  two  or  three  little  imper- 
fections in  them,  all  which  somewhat  diminished  the 
force  of  this  objection,  and  gave  me  hopes  that  the 
public  will  expel  some  of  them  to  make  room  for 
their  betters.  The  first  little  imperfection  in  these 
writings  is,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  syllable  of  truth 
in  any  of  them.  If  this  be  admitted  to  be  a  fault,  it 
requires  no  other  evidence  than  themselves,  and  the 
perpetual  contradictions  that  occur,  not  only  on 
comparing  one  with  the  other,  but  the  same  author 
with  himself  at  different  days.  Secondly,  there  is 
no  sense  in  them  :  to  prove  this,  likewise,  I  appeal 
to  their  works.  Thirdly,  there  is,  in  reality,  nothing 
in  them  at  all.  And  this  also  must  be  allowed  by 
their  readers,  if  paragraphs  which  contain  neither 
wit,  nor  humour,  nor  sense,  nor  the  least  import- 
aiice,  may  be  properly  said  to  contain  nothing. 
And  here  I  cannot  agree  with  my  bookseller,  that 
their  eminent  badness  recommends  them.  The  true 
reason  is,  I  believe,  simply  the  same  which  I  once 
heard  an  economist  assign  for  the  content  and  satis- 
faction with  which  his  family  drank  water-cyder  ; 
namely,  because  they  could  procure  no  other  liquor. 
Indeed,  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  the  understand- 
ing, as  well  as  the  palate,  though  it  may,  out  of  ne- 
cessity, swallow  the  worse,  will  in  general  prefer  the 
better." 

The  author  proceeds  to  observe,  that  though  it 
was  not  usual  for  those  of  superior  eminence  in 
their  profession  to  hang  out  their  names  on  the  sign- 
post, yet  that,  to  raise  some  expectation  in  his  read- 
ers, and  aid  their  conjectures,  he  should  do  so.  "  And 
first,  I  faithfully  promise  him  that  I  do  not  live 
within  a  mile  of  Grub-street ;  nor  am  I  acquainted 
with  a  single  inhabitant  of  that  place.  Secondly,  I 
am  of  no  party  ;  a  word  which  I  hope  by  these  my 
labours  to  eradicate  out  of  our  constitution ;  this 
being  indeed  the  true  source  of  all  those  evils  which 
we  have  reason  to  complain  of.  Thirdly,  I  am  a 
gentleman ;  a  circumstance  from  which  my  reader 
will  reap  many  advantages  ;  for,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  may  peruse  my  paper  without  any  danger  of 
seeing  himself  or  his  friends  traduced  with  scur- 
rility, so  he  may  expect,  by  means  of  my  intercourse 
with  people  of  condition,  to  find  here  many  articles 
of  importance  concerning  the  affairs  and  transac- 
tions of  the  great  world  (which  can  never  reach  the 
ears  of  vulgar  news-writers),  not  only  in  matters  of 
state  and  politics,  but  amusement.  All  routs,  din- 
ners, and  assemblies,  will  fall  under  my  immediate 
inspection ;  and  the  adventures  which  happen   at 


them  will  be  inserted  in  my  paper,  with  due  regard, 
however,  to  the  character  which  I  here  profess,  and 
with  strict  care  to  give  no  offence  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned. Lastly,  as  to  my  learning,  knowledge,  and 
other  qualifications  for  the  office  I  have  undertaken, 
I  shall  be  silent,  and  leave  the  decision  to  my  read- 
er's judgment,  of  whom  I  desire  no  more  than  that 
he  would  not  despise  me  before  he  is  acquainted 
with  me." 

Having  informed  his  readers  what  he  is,  he  proceeds 
to  supply  them  with  a  few  ingenious  conjectures  as  to 
loho  he  is.  "  First,  then,  it  is  very  probable  I  am  lord 
B — ke.  This  I  collect  from  my  style  of  writing  and 
knowledge  in  politics.  Again,  it  is  probable  that  I  am 
the  bishop  of  .  .  .  from  my  zeal  for  the  protestant 
religion.  "When  I  consider  these,  together  with  the 
wit  and  humour  which  will  diffuse  themselves 
through  the  whole,  it  is  more  than  possible  I  may  be 

lord  C himself,  or  at  least  he  may  have   some 

share  in  my  paper.  From  some  or  all  of  these  rea- 
sons I  am  very  likely  Mr.  W — n,  Mr.  D — n,  Mr. 
L — n,  Mr.  F — y,  I — n,  or  indeed  any  other  person 
who  hath  ever  distinguished  himself  in  the  i-epublic 
of  letters  !"  In  alluding  to  the  price,  he  as  humor- 
ously insists  on  the  superior  value  of  his  paper  to 
that  of  all  others.  "  I  conclude  the  whole  in  the 
words  of  the  fair  and  honest  tradesman  :  '  Gentle- 
men, upon  my  word  and  honour,  I  can  afford  it  no 
cheaper ;  and  I  believe  there  is  no  shop  in  town  will 
use  you  better  for  the  price.'  " 

'  The  True  Patriot  was  followed  by  the  *  Jacobite 
Journal,'  edited  by  John  Trott  Plaid,  Esquire,  which, 
by  a  rich  vein  of  satiric  humour  and  irony,  aimed  at 
covering  the  party  against  whom  it  was  directed 
with  still  greater  ignominy.  The  15th  number 
(March  12th,  1748)  consists  of  a  translation  sent  by 
a  correspondent  of  a  pretended  poem,  entitled  '  De 
Arte  Jacobinica,'  very  happily  adapted  from  Horace's 
'  Art  of  Poetry.'  The  first  rule  which  this  curious 
essay  contains,  is  to  learn  the  art  of  lying  and  misre- 
presenting. "  Fling  dirt  enough,  and  some  will  cer- 
tainly stick.  You  may  venture  to  abuse  the  king 
himself;  but  do  this  with  caution  for  the  sake  of 
your  ears  and  head.  But  spare  not  his  ministers  : 
give  a  wrong  turn  to  their  most  plausible  actions. 
The  next  thing  you  are  to  remember  is,  to  feign  a 
love  to  your  country  and  religion  ;  the  less  you  have 
of  both, the  better  you  can  feign  both.  '  O  liberty! 
O  virtue  !  O  my  country  !'  Remember  to  have  such 
expressions  as  these  constantly  in  your  mouth!" 

Though  severely  pressed  by  circumstances,  it 
would  be  hardly  fair  to  infer  that  Fielding,  in  pur- 
suance of  his  own  ironical  advice,  projected  these 
periodicals,  instigated  only  by  hope  that  his  services 
would  obtain  for  him  some  oilicial  situation  from  the 
court.  He  knew  the  world,  and  especially  the  world 
of  intrigue  and  faction,  too  well ;  but  he  was  natu- 
rally accused  by  his  enemies  of  entertaining  only 
the  most  interested  views.  It  was  not  so  :  his  ambi- 
tion at  least  was  laudable  ;  for  he  never  prostituted 
his  pen  to  power,  though  of  the  temptations  to  do  so, 
only  the  man  who  has  long  struggled  with  adverse 
fate — with  a  series  of  evil  circumstances  calcidated 
to  render  their  victim  an  object  of  persecution, -of 
scorn,  filled  perhaps  with  tmavailing  regrets,  and  the 
haunting  dread  that  Fortune  may  not  yet  have  shot 
all  her  bolts,  can  form  even  a  remote  idea.*  Instead 
of  a  handsome  provision  for  his  last  days,  however, 
he  was  left  to  perish  by  the  government  he  had  so 
essentially  served  ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  extreme 
exertions  and  influence  of  Lord  Lyttleton  that  he 
*  Nil  habet  infelix  paupertas  durius  in  se 
Quam  quod  ridiculos  homines  facit.  (Juv.) 
Nor  for  the  poor  hath  fate  a  keener  sting 
Than  the  fell  woes  which  scorn  and  malice  bring. 
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was  appointed  in  his  forty-fourth  year,  with  a  con- 
Btitution  already  broken,  to  the  bench  of  acting 
magistrates  at  Westminster ;  a  situation  requiring 
robust  health  and  strength,  though  one  for  which  his 
talents  eminently  qualified  him.  But  Walpole,  like 
all  his  Whig  progeny,  ever  studiously  avoided  men  of 
real  merit,  in  order  to  find  tools  more  fitted  for  his 
purposes, — sycophants,  dunces,  and  knaves.  In- 
volved as  Fielding  now  was  in  a  series  of  arduous 
duties,  which  he  discharged  with  zeal  and  ability,  he 
did  not  confine  his  attention  to  the  routine  of  offi- 
cial business.  He  extended  his  inquiries  into  the 
state  of  the  penal  laws  ;  and  published  several  tracts 
which  display  his  enlightened  views,  and  contain 
judicious  proposals  for  their  reform  and  consolida- 
tion. His  '  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury'  delivered  at 
Westminster,  on  the  29th  of  June,  1749,  may  be  re- 
garded, for  that  time,  as  a  very  able  and  valuable 
state  paper.  He  traces  the  history  of  grand  juries 
from  their  origin  ;  shows  their  beneficent  operation 
in  leading  to  just  decisions,  in  the  detection  of 
crime,  and  for  the  safety  of  the  subject.  His  in- 
quiry into  the  '  Increase  and  Cause  of  Robberies' 
did  him  equal  credit  for  legal  knowledge  and  saga- 
city, and  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  most 
eminent  barristers  and  the  judges  presiding  in  West- 
minster Hall.  'A  Proposal  for  the  Maintenance  of 
the  Poor '  evinced  much  diligent  research  into  that 
difficult  subject :  and  among  other  useful  hints  and 
suggestions,  some  of  which  have  since  been  acted 
upon,  this  valuable  little  treatise  contains  the  first 
recommendation  of  a  county  workhouse,  in  which 
the  diSerent  objects  of  industry  and  reformation 
might  be  united.  Another  interesting  tract,  which 
shows  the  extent  to  which  he  carried  his  inquiries, 
and  how  far,  in  the  midst  of  his  corporeal  sufferhigs, 
he  retained  an  active  and  inquisitive  mind,  is  entitled 
'  Examples  of  the  Interposition  of  Providence  in  the 
Detection  and  Punishment  of  Murder,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Conclusion'  (dated  1762).  This  pro- 
duction he  repeatedly  advertised  in  the  '  Covent 
Gardeti  Jommal,'  with  a  view  of  giving  it  greater 
publicity  ;  having  conceived  great  hopes  of  its  general 
utility,  and  its  good  effect,  more  especially  among  the 
lower  orders.  The  public  mind,  it  is  stated,  was  at 
that  period  much  disturbed  by  murders  committed 
with  a  degree  of  barbarity  neither  usual  nor  charac- 
teristic, it  was  remarked,  of  this  country.  Indeed, 
few  controversial  topics  of  the  day  escaped  him  :  he 
wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  case  of  Elizabeth  Canning, 
which  was  answered  by  Sir  John  Hill,  between 
whom  and  its  ingenious  author  there  is  said  to  have 
occurred  a  sharp  and  frequent  interchange  of  ani- 
mosities, to  the  no  small  disgrace  and  discomfiture  of 
the  former.  All  these  productions  do  honour  to 
Fielding,  as  a  magistrate ;  and  the  result,  as  they 
were  of  brief  intervals  between  his  active  duties, 
must  have  cost  him  intense  application,  instigated  by 
an  ardent  zeal  for  the  service  of  the  community, 
added  to  the  exigency  of  his  own  affairs.  Still, 
amidst  these  various  avocations  his  inventive  genius 
found  room  to  display  itself,  and  for  some  time  past 
he  had  amused  his  leisure  moments — few  as  they 
w«re,  with  the  composition  of  '  Tom  Jones,'  the 
progress  and  completion  of  which  embraced  a  large 
space  of  time.  It  was  commenced  in  the  midst  of 
his  political  conflicts,  and  fbiished  amidst  all  the 
turmoil  of  his  magisterial  duties — and  in  a  continu- 
ally declining  state  of  health. 

With  regard  to  this  amusing  work,  justly,  perhaps, 
considered  his  master-piece, — it  may  not  be  uninte- 
resting to  give  the  opinions  of  different  writers,  some 
of  whom  were  nearly  cotemporary  with  the  author. 
In  extolling  the  uniform  and  regular  plan  on  Avhich 


it  is  conducted,  Murphy  observes  that  •'  No  author 
has  introduced  a  greater  diversity  of  character,  or 
displayed  them  more  fully  or  in  more  various  atti- 
tudes. Allworthy  is  the  most  amiable  pictui-e  in  the 
world  of  a  man  who  does  honour  to  his  species  ;  in 
his  own  heart  he  finds  constant  propensities  to  the 
most  benevolent  and  generous  actions,  and  his  un- 
derstanding conducts  him  with  discretion  in  the  per- 
formance of  whatever  his  goodness  suggests  to  him. 
And  though  it  is  apparent  that  the  author  laboured 
this  portrait  con  amore,  and  meant  to  oflfer  it  to 
mankind  as  a  just  object  of  imitation,  he  has  soberly 
restrained  himself  within  the  bounds  of  probability  ; 
nay,  it  may  be  said  of  strict  truth,  as,  in  the  general 
opinion,  he  is  supposed  to  have  copied  here  the  fea- 
tures of  a  worthy  character  still  in  being !  The 
person  here  alluded  to  was  Ralph  Allen,  Esquire, 
of  Prior  Park,  and  we  learn  from  '  Groves's  Anec- 
dotes '  that  Fielding,  Avhile  engaged  in  writing  this 
novel,  lived  at  Tiverton  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
even  dined  every  day  at  Allen's  table."  (^Chalmers.) 
"  Nothing  can  be  more  entertaining  than  Western  ; 
his  i"ustic  manners,  his  natural  undisciplined  honesty, 
his  half-enlightened  understanding,  with  the  self- 
pleasing  shrewdness  which  accompanies  it,  and  the 
bias  of  his  mind  to  mistaken  politics,  are  all  deline- 
ated with  precision  and  fine  humour.  The  sisters  of 
these  two  gentlemen  are  aptly  introduced,  and  give 
rise  to  many  agreeable  scenes.  '  Tom  Jones '  will 
always  be  a  fine  lesson  to  young  men  of  good  ten- 
dencies to  virtue,  who  yet  suffer  the  impetuosity  of 
their  passions  to  hurry  them  away."  "  Thwackum 
and  Square  are  excellently  opposed  to  each  other! 
In  short,  all  the  characters  do^vn  to  Partridge,  and 
even  to  a  maid  or  hostler  at  an  inn,  are  drawn  with 
truth  and  humour ;  and  indeed  they  abound  so 
much,  and  are  so  often  brought  forward  in  a  dra- 
matic manner,  that  everything  may  be  said  to  be 
here  in  action ;  everything  has  ma7itie}'s,  and  the  very 
manners  which  belong  to  it  in  human  life  :  they  look  ; 
they  act;  they  speak  to  our  imaginations  just  as  they 
appear  to  us  in  the  world. 

"It  may  be  added  that  in  many  parts  of 'Tom 
Jones'  we  find  our  author  possessed  the  softer  graces 
of  character  painting,  and  of  description ;  many 
situations  and  sentiments  are  touched  with  a  delicate 
hand,  and  throughout  the  work  he  seems  to  feel  as 
much  delight  in  describing  the  amiable  part  of  hu- 
man nature,  as  in  his  early  days  he  had  in  exagge- 
rating the  strong  and  harsh  features  of  turpitude 
and  deformity.  This  circumstance  breathes  an  air  of 
philanthropy  through  his  work,  and  renders  it  an 
image  of  truth,  as  the  Roman  orator  calls  a  comedy. 
And  hence  it  arose  from  this  truth  of  character, 
which  prevails  in  '  Tom  Jones,'  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  qualities  of  the  writer  above  set  forth,  that 
the  suffrage  of  the  most  learned  critic  of  this  nation 
(Dr.  Warburton)  was  given  to  our  author,  when  he 
says,  "Monsieur  de  Marivaux,  in  France,  and  Mr. 
Fielding,  in  England,  stand  the  foremost  among 
those  who  have  given  a  faithful  and  chaste  copy  of 
life  and  manners ;  and  by  enriching  their  romance 
with  the  best  part  of  the  comic  art,  may  be  said  to 
have  brought  it  to  perfection."  "  Such  a  favourable 
decision  from  so  able  a  judge  will  do  honour  to  Mr. 
Fielding  with  posterity  ;  and  the  excellent  genius  of 
the  person  with  whom  he  has  paralleled  him  will 
reflect  the  truest  praise  on  the  author  who  was 
capable  of  being  his  illustrious  rival !"     (Murphy.) 

"That  elegant  writer  and  judicious  critic.  Dr. 
Seattle,  who  had  no  personal  animosities  to  gratify 
in  trying  to  depreciate  a  character  like  Fielding's, 
carries  his  enthusiasm  in  his  favour  still  farther. 
'  Since  the  days  of  Homer,'  he  says,  •  the  world  has 
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not  seen  a  more  artful  epic  fable.  The  characters 
and  adventures  are  wonderfully  diversified  ;  yet  the 
circumstances  are  all  so  natural,  and  rise  so  easily 
from  one  another,  and  co-operate  with  so  much 
regularity  in  bringing,  or  even  while  they  seem  to 
retard  the  catastrophe,  that  the  curiosity  of  the 
reader  is  always  kept  awake,  and,  instead  of  flagging, 
grows  more  and  more  impatient  as  the  story  ad- 
vances, till  at  last  it  becomes  downright  anxiety. 
And  when  we  get  to  the  end,  and  look  back  on  the 
whole  contrivance,  we  are  amazed  to  find  that  of  so 
many  incidents  there  should  be  so  few  superfluous  ; 
that  in  such  a  variety  of  fiction  there  should  be  so 
great  a  probability,  and  that  so  complex  a  tale  should 
be  so  perspicuously  conducted,  and  with  perfect 
unity  of  design." 

It  is  also  justly  remarked  by  Chalmers,  "  that  the 
comic  romance  since  the  days  of  Fielding  has  been 
declining  apace  from  simplicity  and  nature.  The 
cause  of  his  superiority  is  to  be  sought  in  his  wit 
and  humour,  of  Avhich  he  had  an  inexhaustible 
fund  ;"  an  opinion  confirmed  by  the  most  impartial 
and  enlightened  among  his  contemporaries,  not  ex- 
cepting Lord  Lyttleton  and  his  friends,  intimately 
acquainted  with  him  as  they  were  from  the  outset  of 
his  career.  "  Although  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other 
writings  of  the  author,"  says  Dr.  Aikin,  "the 
scenes  are  chiefly  drawn  from  low  life,  and  display 
too  much  of  the  vices  and  crimes  of  mankind,  yet 
they  are  relieved  by  considerable  admixture  of  nobler 
matter,  and  contain  many  afiecting  pictures  of  moral 
excellence.  Indeed  it  cannot  be  doubted  the 
writer's  intentions  were  to  favour  the  cause  of  virtue  ; 
and  probably  the  majority  of  readers,  judging  from 
their  feelings  in  the  perusal,  will  pronounce  that  he 
has  effected  his  purpose.  A  rigid  moralist  will  ob- 
ject to  him  the  common  fault  of  many  writers  of 
fiction,  that  of  sheltering  gross  deviations  from 
rectitude  of  conduct  under  that  vague  goodness  of 
heart  which  is  so  little  to  be  relied  upon  as  the 
guide  of  life  ;  yet  he  has  not  been  inattentive  to 
poetical  justice  in  making  misfortune  the  constant 
concomitant  of  vice,  though  perhaps  he  has  not  nicely 
adjusted  the  degree  of  punishment  to  the  crime." 

The  author's  third  novel,  '  Amelia,'  was  published 
in  1751,  and  in  point  of  general  excellence  it  has 
commonly  been  considered,  no  less  by  critics,  per- 
haps, than  by  the  public,  as  decidedly  inferior  to 
*  Tom  Jones.'  In  variety  and  invention  it  assuredly 
is  so.  Its  chief  merit  depends  less  on  its  artful  and 
elaborate  construction  than  on  the  interesting  series 
it  presents  of  domestic  paintings,  drawn,  as  we  have 
remarked,  from  his  own  family  history. 

It  has  more  pathos,  more  moral  lessons,  with  far 
less  vigour  and  humour  than  either  of  its  predeces- 
sors. But  we  agree  with  Chalmers,  that  those  who 
have  seen  much  of  the  errors  and  distresses  of 
domestic  life,  will  probably  feel  that  the  author's 
colouring  in  this  work  is  more  just  as  well  as  more 
chaste  than  in  any  of  his  other  novels.  The  ap- 
peals to  the  heart  are  far  more  forcible. 

The  whole  of  Miss  Matthews's  narrative  abounds 
in  exquisite  touches  of  nature  and  passion  ;  but  what 
may  be  referred  to  with  most  confidence  are  Chap- 
ter VI.  of  Book  X.  and  Chapter  VIII.  of  Book  XI. 
Where  do  we  find  the  consequences  of  imprudence 
or  guilt  represeiited  with  such  irresistible  tender- 
ness 1  The  '  Amelia '  is,  indeed,  a  beautiful  and 
almost  perfect  work  of  its  kind,  but  throughout  pre- 
serves the  features,  in  which  that  very  beauty  con- 
sists, distinct  from  either  of  the  novels  which  pre- 
ceded it.  Upon  this  ground  of  difTerence,  by  many 
considered  as  a  mark  of  inferiority,  and  by  his  ene- 
mies as  a  decay  of  the  author's  powers,  it  is  less 


amusing  than  revolting  to  observe  how  eagerly 
Richardson  and  his  correspondents  renew  their 
envious  and  malignant  attacks,  although  the  entire 
story  abounds  with  incident  and  detail  taken  from 
his  own  life,  and  which  ought  to  have  disarmed  all 
criticism,  while  the  author  was  fast  sinking  into  the 
grave,  oppressed  with  misfortunes,  and  at  the  early- 
age  of  forty-eight.  The  effects,  perhaps,  of  literary 
jealousy  and  personal  prejudice  were  never  more 
forcibly  and  painfully  displayed. 

What  is  the  language  of  Mrs.  Donellan,  so  grate- 
ful, doubtless,  to  the  ear  of  him  to  whom  it  was 
addressed?  "Will  you  leave  us  to  Captain  Booth 
and  Betty  Thoughtless  for  our  example  1  As  for 
poor  Amelia,  she  is  so  great  a  fool,  we  pity  her,  but 
cannot  be  humble  enough  to  desire  to  imitate  her." 
In  his  reply,  Richardson,  betraying  his  characteristic 
littleness  and  vanity,  repeats,  with  infinite  self-com- 
placency, "  Will  I  leave  you  to  Captain  Booth'?  Cap- 
tain Booth,  madam,  has  done  his  business.  Mr. 
Fielding  has  over-written  himself,  or  rather  under- 
written ;  and,  in  his  own  journal,  seems  ashamed  of 
his  last  piece,  and  has  promised  that  the  same  muse 
shall  write  no  more  for  him.  The  piece,  in  short, 
is  as  dead  as  if  it  had  been  published  forty  years 
ago  as  to  sale.  You  guess  I  have  not  read  '  Amelia  V 
Indeed  I  have  read  but  the  first  volume." 

Contemporary  criticism,  written  in  this  spirit,  re- 
quires no  comment.  It  is  evidently  prompted  by 
the  mean  desire  of  cavilling  at  decided  and  self-ac- 
knowledged superiority,  and  does  no  honour  to  the 
name  of  the  author  of  '  Clarissa  '  and  '  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,'  How  far  he  was  inferior  to  his  great 
rival  in  the  leading  characteristics  of  novel  writing  ; 
and  in  none  more  than  in  natural  and  true  por- 
traiture of  character  and  manners,  the  different 
popular  light  in  which  they  are  regarded  affords, 
perhaps,  the  surest  criterion.  While  Fielding  con- 
tinues to  rank  with  the  "  foremost  men  of  all  the 
world ;"  with  Homer,  Cervantes,  Shakspeare,  in  the 
highest  rank  of  genius,  the  long  wearisome,  thrice 
elaborated  productions  of  Richardson  are  a  dead 
weight,  and  sleep  undisturbed  upon  their  shelves. 
Only  for  a  moment  contrast  the  characters  they  have 
drawn,  the  truth-telling  manly  minds  of  Fielding, 
of  which  the  calm  beauty,  "the  sunshine,  and  the 
storm,"  are  all  faithful  transcripts  of  nature,  with 
the  feeble  unvarying  portraitures  of  his  contempo- 
rary. Of  Richardson,  indeed,  it  may  be  remarked, 
as  of  some  of  our  second-rate  dramatists,  that  his 
characters  want  breadth  and  truth,  or,  in  the  words 
of  H.  Coleridge,  when  speaking  of  Massinger  fall- 
ing into  a  passion  with  his  bad  characters,  "  it  is  a 
fault  which  nowhere  occru's  in  Homer,  Cervantes, 
Shakspeare,  the  great  and  true  dramatists,  and 
very  seldom  in  Fielding  and  Sir  Walter  Scott." 
While  immersed  in  the  avocations  of  business  and 
the  toil  of  incessant  literary  composition.  Fielding, 
it  appears,  had  contracted  a  second  marriage.  His 
salary  had  proved  inadequate  to  the  support  of  his 
family ;  and  though  labouring  under  increasing 
infirmities,  such  was  the  activity  of  his  mind,  that 
no  sooner  had  he  completed  one  literary  under- 
taking than  another  was  projected.  Declining 
as  he  was,  his  efforts  to  support  his  new  paper, 
'  T/ie  Covent  Garden  Journal,  by  Sir  Alexandei 
Drawcansir,  Knight,  Censor-General  of  Great  Bri- 
tain,' had  been  unceasing.  But  at  length  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  author's  health  would  no  longer 
enable  him  to  carry  on  the  work — a  work  which 
had  conduced  so  much  to  the  entertainment  of  the 
public — was  received  with  a  feeling  of  general  regret, 
little  complimentary  to  the  critical  acumen  of  Rich- 
ardson and  his  supporters.     In  fact,  the  mental  and 
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bodily  exertion  which  he  compelled  himself  to 
endure  had  made  fatal  inroads  on  his  constitution, 
and  the  most  alarming  symptoms  of  dropsy  were 
now  added  to  his  other  sufferings.  For  some  time 
he  struggled  to  bear  up  against  a  complication  of 
diseases  which  baffled  the  skill  of  medicine,  and  gaye 
warning  that  the  life  of  Fielding  was  drawing  to  a 
close.  His  strength  grew  every  day  less,  and  the 
sole  chance  now  left  was  to  try  the  effect  of  a  change 
of  climate,  which  was  earnestly  recommended  by  his 
physician  and  his  friends.  He  yielded  to  their 
solicitations  ;  but  it  was  without  hope. 

Portugal  was  the  country  most  likely  to  afford 
him  relief.  He  accordingly  took  his  passage  for 
Lisbon,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1754.  The  account 
he  has  left  us  of  his  'Voyage'  is  exceedingly  interest- 
ing ;  and,  while  his  body  was  borne  down  by  disease, 
shows  the  perfect  serenity  and  freedom,  as  well  as 
the  wonderful  activity  of  his  mind.  "  On  this  day," 
his  journal  opens,  "  the  most  melancholy  sun  I  had 
ever  beheld  arose  and  found  me  awake  at  my  house 
at  Fordhook.  By  the  light  of  the  sun,  I  was,  in 
my  own  opinion,  last  to  behold  and  take  leave  of 
those  creatures  on  whom  I  doated  with  a  mother- 
like fondness,  guided  by  Nature  and  passion,  and 
uncured  and  unhardened  by  all  the  doctrine  of  that 
philosophical  school  where  I  had  learned  to  bear 
pains  and  to  despise  death.  In  this  situation,  as  I 
could  not  conquer  Nature,  I  submitted  entirely  to 
her,  and  she  made  as  great  a  fool  of  me  as  she  had 
ever  done  of  any  woman  whatsoever  :  under  pre- 
tence of  giving  me  leave  to  enjoy,  she  drew  me  in 
to  suffer  the  company  of  my  little  ones  during  eight 
hours  ;  and  I  doubt  not  whether,  in  that  time,  I  did 
not  undergo  more  than  in  all  my  distemper.  At 
twelve  o'clock  precisely  my  coach  was  at  the  door, 
which  was  no  sooner  told  me  than  I  kissed  my  chil- 
dren round,  and  went  into  it  with  some  little  resolu- 
tion. My  wife,  who  behaved  more  like  a  heroine 
and  philosopher,  though  at  the  same  time  the  ten- 
derest  mother  in  the  world,  and  my  eldest  daughter, 
followed  me  ;  some  friends  went  with  us,  and  others 
took  their  leave,  and  I  heard  my  behaviour  applauded, 
with  many  murmurs  and  praises  to  which  I  well 
knew  I  had  no  title,  as  all  other  such  philosophers 
may,  if  they  have  any  modesty,  confess  on  the  like 
occasion." 

In  the  introduction  to  his  '  Voyage,'  which  still 
emits  gleams  of  native  wit  and  humour,  he  alludes 
not  only  to  the  great  exertions  he  made  in  his  magis- 
terial capacity,  but  to  his  voluntary  efforts  for  the 
improvement  of  the  police,  and  for  the  detection  of 
bands  of  depredators,  and  even  murderers,  who  had 
escaped  the  fangs  of  the  law.  "I  had  delayed  my 
Bath  journey  for  some  time,  contrary  to  the  repeated 
advice  of  my  physician  and  the  ardent  desires  of  my 
warmest  friends,  though  my  distemper  was  now 
turned  to  a  deep  jaundice,  in  which  case  the  Bath 
waters  are  generally  reputed  to  be  almost  infallible. 
But  I  had  the  most  eager  desire  of  abolishing  this 
gang  of  villains  and  cut-throats,  which  I  was  sure 
of  accomplishing  the  moment  I  was  enabled  to  pay 
a  fellow  who  had  undertaken  for  a  small  sum  to 
betray  them  into  the  hands  of  a  set  of  thief-takers, 
whom  I  had  enlisted  into  the  service  ;  all  men  of 
known  and  approved  fidelity,  truth,  and  intrepidity. 
"  After  some  weeks  the  money  was  paid  at  the 
Treasury,  and,  within  a  few  days  after  two  hundred 
pounds  of  it  had  come  into  my  hands,  the  whole 
gang  of  cut-throats  was  entirely  dispersed  ;  seven  of 
them  were  in  actual  custody,  and  the  rest  driven, 
some  out  of  the  town,  and  others  out  of  the 
kingdom." 

This  was,   indeed,  conferring  a  public  service  of 


the  most  invaluable  nature,  and  displays  Fielding's 
sagacity  and  vigour  of  mind  in  the  most  prominent 
light.  He  may  truly  claim  a  patriotism  of  the 
highest  kind  ;  for  he  devoted  his  last  fleeting  mo- 
ments to  a  service  which  could  no  longer  benefit 
him.  "  Though  my  health,"  he  says,  "  was  now 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  I  continued  to  act 
with  the  utmost  vigour  against  these  villains,  in  ex- 
amining whom  and  taking  the  depositions  I  have 
often  spent  whole  days,  nay,  sometimes  whole  nights  ; 
especially  when  there  was  any  difficulty  in  procuring 
sufficient  evidence  to  convict  them,  which  is  a  very 
common  case  in  street  robberies,  even  when  the 
guilt  of  the  party  is  sufficiently  apparent  to  satisfy 
the  most  tender  conscience.  But  courts  of  justice 
know  nothing  of  a  cause  more  than  what  is  told 
them  on  oath  by  a  witness  ;  and  the  most  flagitious 
villain  upon  earth  is  tried  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
man  of  the  best  character  who  is  accused  of  the  same 
crime." 

How  effectually  he  completed  the  business  he  had 
undertaken  will  appear  from  the  following  extract : 
"  Meanwhile,  amidst  my  fatigues  and  distresses,  I 
had  the  satisfaction  to  find  my  endeavours  attended 
with  such  success  that  this  hellish  society  was  almost 
entirely  extirpated.  Instead  of  reading  of  murders 
and  street-robberies  in  the  news  almost  every  morning, 
there  was,  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  month  of 
November,  and  in  all  December,  not  only  no  such 
thing  as  a  murder,  but  not  even  a  street-robbery 
committed.  Some  such,  indeed,  were  mentioned  in 
the  public  papers,  but  they  were  all  found,  on  the 
strictest  inquiry,  to  be  false.  In  this  entire  free- 
dom from  street-robberies  no  man  will,  I  believe, 
scruple  to  acknowledge  that  the  winter  of  1753 
stands  unrivalled  during  a  course  of  many  years  ; 
and  this  may,  probably,  appear  the  more  extraordi- 
nary to  those  who  recollect  the  outrages  with  which 
it  begun."  With  a  mind  thus  intently  devoted  to 
purposes  of  public  utility,  he,  at  the  same  time,  ex- 
pressed, with  that  frankness  so  remarkable  in  him, 
how  deeply  he  felt  interested  in  the  fate  of  his 
youthful  family,  whom  he  was  shortly  about  to 
leave  for  ever.  "  I  begun  in  earnest  to  look  on  my 
case  as  desperate,  and  I  had  vanity  enough  to  rank 
myself  with  those  heroes  who,  of  old  times,  became 
voluntary  sacrifices  to  the  good  of  the  public.  But  lest 
the  reader  should  be  too  eager  to  catch  at  the  word 
vanity,  and  should  be  unwilling  to  indulge  me  with  so 
sublime  a  gratification  (for  I  think  he  is  not  too  apt  to 
gratify  me),  I  will  take  my  key  a  pitch  lower,  and  will 
frankly  own  that  I  had  a  stronger  motive  than  the  love 
of  the  public  to  push  me  on.  I  will,  therefore,,  con- 
fess to  him  that  my  private  affairs,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  winter,  had  but  a  gloomy  aspect ;  for  I  had 
not  plundered  the  country  or  the  poor  of  those  sums 
which  men,  who  are  always  ready  to  plunder  both 
as  much  as  they  can,  have  been  pleased  to  suspect 
me  of  taking ;  on  the  contrary,  by  composing,  in- 
stead of  inflaming  the  quarrels  of  porters  and  beggars 
(which  I  blush  when  I  say  hath  not  been  uni- 
versally practised)  ;  and  by  refusing  to  take  a  shil- 
ling from  a  man  who  most  undoubtedly  would  not 
have  had  another  left,  I  had  reduced  an  income  of 
about  five  hundred  pounds  a-year  of  the  dirties^ 
money  upon  earth,  to  little  more  than  three  hun- 
dred pounds  ;  a  considerable  portion  of  which  re- 
mained with  my  clerk  ;  and,  indeed,  if  the  whole 
had  done  so,  as  it  ought,  he  would  have  been  but 
ill  paid  for  sitting,  above  sixteen  hours  in  the  twenty- 
four,  in  the  most  unwholesome  as  well  as  nauseous 
air  in  the  universe,  and  which  hath,  in  his  case, 
corrupted  a  good  constitution  without  contaminat- 
ing his  morals '." 
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From  these  statements,  made  by  the  autlior  when 
he  stood  upon  the  brink  of  eternity,  it  is  only  just 
to  infer  that  he  performed  his  duties  conscientiously; 
and  that,  in  all  the  relations  of  life  he  was  guided  by 
that  Christian  philanthropj^,  which  considers  the 
good  of  others  as  the  basis  of  its  own. 

Unfortunately,  the  air  of  Lisbon  produced  no 
favourable  change  in  the  patient's  health  ;  the 
voyage  had  been  deferred  too  long :  he  arrived  at 
his  destination  a  dying  man  ;  and  after  lingering 
about  two  months  with  little  suffering,  but  in  utter 
prostration  of  strength.  Fielding  breathed  his  last  on 
the  8th  of  October,  1754,  and  in  the  forty-eighth  year 
of  his  age.  He  left  behind  him  his  second  wife 
and  four  children,  who  were  all  generously  provided 
for  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Allen,  to  whom  also  the  latter 
were  indebted  for  their  education  and  their  future 
respectability  and  welfare.  On  his  death  he  be- 
queathed to  Mrs.  Fielding  and  her  children  one 
hundred  pounds  a-year  each,  after  having  survived 
the  immortal  novelist  just  ten  years  from  the  period 
when  he  had  quitted  England. 

Fielding,  having  died  in  a  foreign  land,  Avas  be- 
holden to  the  admiration  of  a  foreigner,  the  Chevalier 
de  Meyrionnet,  French  Consul  at  Lisbon,  for  the 
last  tribute  of  respect  and  reverence  due  to  exalted 
genius  in  every  clime.  He  attended  his  remains  to 
the  grave  ;  he  wrote  his  epitaph  ;  and  the  example 
was  not  lost  upon  others,  for  the  English  factory 
soon  afterwards  erected  a  monument,  which  is  still 
to  be  seen,  to  the  memory  of  Henry  Fielding. 

Comparatively  few  anecdotes  have  been  preserved 
concerning  a  man  so  celebrated  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  and  whose  social  disposition,  genuine  wit,  and 
peculiar  humour,  brought  him  into  contact  with  all 
parties  and  men  of  every  condition  in  life.  Such, 
however,  as  have  survived  by  the  care  of  his  suc- 
cessors, rather  than  of  his  contemporaries,  are  ap- 
parently genuine,  and  highly  characteristic  of  his 
temper  and  genius.  He  is  well  known  to  have  been 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Garrick  ;  and,  on  the 
first  appearance  of  the  comedy  of  '  The  Wedding 
Day,'  an  amusing  scene  took  place  between  the  great 
actor  and  the  author,  to  the  no  little  diversion  of 
the  green-room.  Fielding  could  not  bear  his  dia- 
logues to  be  cut  down  to  fit  the  taste  and  compre- 
hension of  that  hydra-headed  monster,  the  critical 
rabble,  more  especially,  "  the  gods  and  goddesses  ;" 
and  insisted  on  retaining  some  particular  passage 
Avhich  the  actor  declared  would  injure  the  effect  of 
the  piece.  He  added,  that  a  repulse  would  flurry 
him  so  much  he  should  not  be  able  to  do  justice  to 
the  part.  "  Out  with  it;  speak  it  all!"  exclaimed 
the  author  ;  "if  the  scene  is  not  a  good  one,  let  them 
find  that  out !"  Just  as  was  foreseen,  the  house 
made  a  violent  uproar  on  hearing  the  obnoxious 
words ;  and  the  performer,  uneasy  at  the  rising 
storm,  tried  to  quell  it  by  retiring  to  the  green- 
room, where  the  author  was  supporting  his  spirits 
with  a  bottle  of  champagne.  Turning  his  eye  upon 
the  discomfited  actor's  rueful  countenance  as  he  en- 
tered, Fielding,  with  an  expression  of  face  peculiar 
to  him,  said,  "What  is  the  matter,  Garrick"? — are 
they  hissing  me  now  1"—  "  Yes  '. — just  the  same  pas- 
sage that  I  wanted  you  to  retrench  :  I  knew  it  would 
not  do ;  and  they  have  frightened  me  horribly  into 
the  bargain ;  I  shall  not  be  right  again  the  whole 
night."  "  Oh  I  d — n  'em,"  replied  the  author,  "  I 
did  not  give  them  credit  for  it, — they  have  found  it 
out,  have  they  V  Another  has  been  preserved  of  a 
more  amiable  and  flattering  description.  (In  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1786.)  Some  parochial 
taxes  for  Fielding's  house,  in  Beaufort  Buildings, 
being   unpaid,  and   for  which    demands    had  been 


made  again  and  again,  he  was  at  length  told  by  the 
collector,  who  had  an  esteem  for  him,  that  no  fur- 
ther delay  could  be  permitted.  In  tliis  dilemna, 
by  no  means  an  unfrequent  one,  Fielding  had  re- 
course to  Jacob  Tonson,  and,  mortgaging  some  sheets 
of  a  work  which  he  had  in  hand,  received  the  sum 
he  wanted — some  ten  or  twelve  guineas.  When  he 
was  near  his  own  house  he  met  with  an  old  college 
friend,  of  whom  he  had  lost  sight  for  many  years; 
and  Fielding,  finding  that  he  had  been  still  more  un- 
fortunate than  himself,  on  hearing  his  narrative, 
gave  him  up  the  whole  sum  he  had  just  obtained 
from  the  bookseller.  Returning  home  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  his  benevolent  disposition,  he  was  told 
that  the  collector  had  called  twice  for  the  taxes. 
Fielding's  reply  was  as  laconic  as  it  was  memorable  : 
"  Friendship  has  called  for  the  money,  and  has  had 
it;  let  the  collector  call  again."  A  second  applica- 
tion to  the  bookseller,  it  is  pleasant  to  know,  ena- 
bled him  to  satisfy  the  collector's  demands. 

One  other  we  must  relate,  which  exhibits  that 
happy  turn  of  wit  in  few  words  which  does  not  often 
occur.  Being  one  day  in  company  with  the  Earl  of 
Denbigh,  and  it  being  noticed  that  Fielding  was  also 
of  the  Denbigh  family,  the  earl  asked  him  the  reason 
why  they  spelled  their  names  diflierently ;  the  earl 
spelling  it  with  the  e  first  (Feilding),  and  Henry 
Fielding  with  the  i  first :  "  I  can't  tell  my  lord," 
was  the  author's  reply,  "  except  it  be  that  my  branch 
of  the  family  first  learned  how  to  spelU" 

In  the  letters  of  Horace  Walpole  we  also  find 
some  curious  notices  of  Fielding,  though  evidently 
written  in  a  bad  spirit ;  the  anecdotes  are  of  a  more 
doubtful  character,  the  strong  colouring  of  which 
seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  depreciating  genius 
and  manly  character,  which  the  writer  did  not  himself 
possess  ;  and  indulging  that  petty  love  of  carping  and 
sneering  at  all  who  enjoyed  a  superior  reputation,  for 
which  his  court-born  gossip  is  so  remarkable.  There 
can  hardly  be  a  better  illustration  of  the  kind  of 
low  ungenerous  ribaldry  to  which  we  allude,  than 
the  one  in  which  he  tries  to  fix  a  stigma  on  his 
great  contemporary  for  his  want  of  that  paltry  taste, 
squeamish  refinement,  and  false  delicacy,  on  which 
the  virtuoso  evidently  so  much  prided  himself.  But 
if  not  wholy  unfounded  in  fact,  the  account  given 
by  the  would-be-refined  but  really  vulgar-minded 
Horace  Walpole  is  not  to  be  relied  upon,  dictated 
as  it  is  by  the  meanest  motives  of  malice  in  revenge 
for  the  great  author's  well- deserved  strictures  upon 
the  still  more  corrupt  and  vulgar  character  of  the 
whig  minister.  * 

In  1778,  twenty-four  years  after  Fielding's  decease, 
there  was  brought  to  light  a  comedy  entitled  '  The 
Fathers,  or,  the  Good  Natured  Man,'  the  history 
of  which  is  something  curious.  The  author  had 
showed  it  to  his  friend  Mr.  Garrick ;  and  enter 
taiuing  a  high  esteem  for  the  critical  discernment  of 
Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  he  sent  the  MS. 
to  that  gentleman  for  his  opinion.  Sir  Charles  being 
at  that  time  appointed  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the 
court  of  Russia,  had  not  leisure  to  examine  the  play 
before  he  left  England.     Whether  it  travelled  with 

*  "  Rigby  and  Peter  Bathurst  t'other  night  carried  a  servant 
of  the  latter's,  who  had  attempted  to  slioot  him,  before  Field- 
ing, who,  to  all  his  other  vocations,  has,  by  the  grace  of  Lord 
Lyttleton,  added  that  of  Middlesex  justice.  He  sent  them 
word  he  was  at  supper :  that  they  must  come  next  moriiiug. 
They  did  not  understand  that  freedom,  and  ran  up,  where  tliey 
found  him  banqueting,  with  a  blind  man  and  three  Irishmen, 
on  some  cold  mutton  and  a  bone  of  ham,  both  in  one  dish, 
and  the  dirtiest  cloth.  He  never  stirred  nor  asked  tliem  to  sit. 
Kighy,  who  had  seen  him  so  often  come  to  beg  a  guinea  of 
Sir  C.  H.  Williams,  and  Bathurst,  at  whose  father's  he  had  lived, 
for  victuals,  understood  that  dignity  as  little,  and  pidled  them- 
selves chairs,  on  which  he  civilized." 
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the  envoy  to  Russia,  or  was  left  behind,  was  not 
known.  Sir  Charles  died  in  Russia,  and  the  MS. 
was  lost.  The  author  had  often  mentioned  the  affair, 
and  many  inquiries  were  made,  after  liis  death,  ot 
several  branches  of  Sir  Charles's  family,  but  no 
tidings  of  the  comedy  could  be  obtained.  At  length 
Thomas  Johnes,  Esq.,  member  for  Cardigan,  received 
from  a  young  friend  as  a  present  a  tattei-ed  MS. 
play.  The  young  gentleman  spoke  very  contemptu- 
ously of  it.  Mr.  Johnes  determined  to  obtain  Mr. 
Garrick's  opinion  of  it  ;  accompanied  with  an  in- 
quiry if  he  knew  whether  a  play  had  ever  been 
written  by  the  late  Sir  C.  Hanbury  Williams'?  No 
sooner  had  Mr.  Garrick  cast  his  eye  over  the  MS., 
than  in  a  manner  which  evinced  the  most  friendly 
regard  for  the  memory  of  the  author,  he  cried 
out,  "The  lost  sheep  is  "found! — this  is  Harry  Field- 
ino-'s  comedy."  Mr.  Johnes  immediately  restored 
it  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Fielding  ;  and,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  Mr.  Garrick  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  jmi.,  it 
was  acted  at  Drury-lane,  in  1778.  The  prologue 
and  epilogue  were  written  by  the  great  actor,  and 
the  play  itself  is  said  to  have  been  re-touched  by  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Sheridan. — {Nichol's  Anecdotes  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century) . 

Upon  one  occasion  we  learn  that  Fielding,  who 
found  himself  perplexed  sometimes  to  conclude  his 
comedies,  on  being  asked  for  a  toast,  said,  he 
would  drink  confusion  to  the  memory  of  him  who 
&-st  invented  "//;;/»  ac^s."  On  the  same  authority 
we  are  told  that,  in  1736,  Fielding's  name  occurs  as 
the  manager  of  the  Haymarket  theatre,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  performance  of  Lillo's  tragedy 
of  the  '  Fatal  Curiosity,'  in  which  a  friend  of  the 
manager,  Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  performed  the  part  of 
Young  Wilmot.  Sir  John  Fielding,  in  his  dedica- 
tion of  the  play  of  '  The  Fathers  '  to  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  asserts  that  "  his  brother  was  an 
upright  as  well  as  a  useful  and  distinguished  magis- 
trate." But  Sir  John  Hawkins,  another  of  theWal- 
pole  tribe,  attacked  the  author  of  '  Tom  Jones ' 
in  a  similar  spirit ;  while  men,  like  the  poet  Gray, 
Lord  IMonboddo,  Harris  (in  his  Philological  In- 
quiries) were  as  loud  in  this  great  writer's  praise. 

Lord  Lyttleton,  in  one  of  his  amusing  Dialogues 
of  the  Dead  (between  Plutarch  and  a  Bookseller), 
makes  the  latter  observe,  "  We  have  another  writer 
of  those  imaginary  histories,  one  who  has  not  long 
since  descended  to  these  regions  ;  his  name  is  Field- 
ing ;  and  his  works,  as  I  have  heard  the  best  judges 
say,  have  a  true  spirit  of  comedy,  and  an  exact 
representation  of  nature,  with  fine  moral  touches. 
He  has  not  indeed  given  lessons  of  pure  and  con- 
summate virtue ;  but  has  exposed  vice  and  mean- 
ness with  all  the  powers  of  ridicule." 

With  regard  to  his  personal  appearance,  Fielding 
was  strongly  built,  robust,  and  in  height  rather  ex- 
ceeding six  feet ;  he  was  also  remarkably  active, 
till  repeated  attacks  of  the  gout  had  broken  down 
the  vigour  of  a  fine  constitution.  Naturally  of  a 
dignified  presence,  he  was  equally  impressive  in 
his  tone  and  manner,  which  added  to  his  peculiarly 
marked  features ;  his  conversational  powers  and 
rare  wit  must  have  given  him  a  decided  influence 
in  general  society,  and  not  a  little  ascendency  over 
the  minds  of  common  men.  A  rather  amusing 
instance  of  this  he  has  himself  related  in  his  '  Voyage 
to  Lisbon,'  where  the  captain  of  the  ship  as  usual 
tried  to  play  the  bashaw :  a  collision  took  place  be- 
tween the  magistrate  and  the  sea-king,  when,  after 
a  sharp  dialogue,  Fielding's  manner  was  so  resolute, 
and  his  threats  to  hale  him  over  when  on  shore,  as 
well  as  instantly  to  quit  the  vessel,  so  decided,  that 


the  captain  at  last,  he  says,  "fell  upon  his  knees, 
and  sued  in  the  most  abject  terms  for  his  forgive- 
ness!" 

It  may  be  considered  somewhat  extraordinary, 
that  no  genuine  and  undoubted  portrait  of  such  a 
man  should  have  been  taken  during  his  lifetime, 
especially  when  we  reflect  how  intimately  he  was* 
acquainted  with  many  first-rate  artists,  and  in 
what  high  respect  he  was  held  by  them.  He  had 
often,  it  is  believed,  engaged  to  sit  to  his  friend 
Hogarth,  for  whose  genius  he  entertained  the  highest 
admiration,  and  has  given  many  testimonials  of  it 
in  various  parts  of  his  writings.  But  though  no 
painting  of  him  by  any  celebrated  artist  is  known 
to  exist,  mention  is  made  by  Mr.  Chalmers  (but  on 
what  authority  does  not  appear)  of  a  miniature  like- 
ness, said  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  author's 
grand-daughter.  Miss  Sophia  Fielding.  For  any 
just  idea,  therefore,  of  the  features  of  the  author 
of  '  Tom  Jones,'  of  a  man  who  has  filled  Europe 
with  his  fame,  and  who  may  be  said  to  have  lived 
only  the  other  day,  we  are  indebted  wholly  to  the 
happy  recollection  of  a  genius  not  uncongenial 
with  his  own. 

It  is  stated  by  Murphy  that  "after  the  author's 
death,  his  friend  Hogarth,  with  a  view  of  perpetuat- 
ing some  traces  of  his  countenance,  availed  himself 
of  a  profile  cut  by  a  lady  with  a  pair  of  scissors, 
which  gave  the  distances  and  proportions  of  the  face 
with  sufficient  exactness  to  restore  his  lost  ideas  of 
him.  Mr.  Hogarth,"  it  is  added,  "  caught  at  this 
outline  with  pleasure,  and  worked  with  all  the 
attachment  of  friendship,  till  he  finished  that  excel- 
lent drawing  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  work, 
(Murphy's  Edition)  and  recalls  to  all  who  have  seen 
the  original,  a  corresponding  image  of  the  man  '." 


Of  the  works  of  a  writer  no  less  distinguished  for 
his  public  services  than  the  inestimable  benefits 
which  his  rare  genius  must  continue  to  confer  upon 
future  generations,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  less  extraordi- 
nary that  up  to  this  time  no  complete  and  uniform 
edition,  in  a  handsome  form,  and  at  a  price  calcu- 
lated to  dift'use  them  over  the  whole  civilised  world, 
should  have  been  earlier  contemplated.  That  great 
desideratum,  a  popular  edition,  prepared  not  for  a 
select  class,  for  the  highly  educated,  the  critical 
and  the  learned,  but  for  the  new  world  of  readers, 
daily  opening  still  wider  to  our  view — is  now  at 
length  supplied.  A  discerning  public  cannot  fail  to 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  possessing  the  entire 
Works  of  Fielding  in  one  beautiful  volume,  and  at  a 
charge  altogether  unprecedented,  and  which  must 
bring  it  within  the  command  of  the  smallest  societies 
and  the  book-shelf  of  the  least  collector  of  our 
great  standard  writers. 

The  present  edition  has  been  carefully  read  and 
revised,  and  the  '  Essay  on  Nothing,'  with  specimens 
of  the  author's  poems  omitted  in  former  editions, 
have  now  been  inserted. 

May,  18-10.  Thomas  Roscoe. 


The  Editor,  in  conclusion,  has  the  pleasure  to  ac- 
quaint tlie  public  that  the  series  of  British  Classics, 
of  which  Fielding  is  here  placed  at  the  head,  will 
he  continued  under  the  same  editorial  arrangements, 
and  that  lives  of  the  most  eminent  and  distinguished 
in  their  several  walks  are  already  in  active  progress 
for  publication. 

The  second  work  in  this  new  popular  series  is 
nearly  ready  and  will  speedily  be  announced. 
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TO  THE    HON.   GEORGE   LYTTLETON, 

ONE    OF    THE    LORDS    COMMISSIONERS    OF    THE    TREASURY. 


SIU, 

Notwithstanding  your  constant  refusal  when 
I  have  asked  leave  to  prefix  your  name  to  this  dedi- 
cation, I  must  still  insist  on  my  right  to  desire  your 
protection  of  this  work. 

To  you,  sir,  it  is  owing  that  this  history  was  ever 
begun.  It  was  by  your  desire  that  I  first  thought  of 
such  a  composition.  So  many  years  have  since  passed, 
that  you  may  have  perhaps  forgotten  this  circum- 
stance ;  but  your  desires  are  to  me  in  the  nature  of 
commands,  and  the  impression  of  them  is  never  to 
be  erased  from  my  memory. 

Attain,  sir,  without  your  assistance  this  history 
had  never  been  completed.  Be  not  startled  at  the 
assertion.  I  do  not  intend  to  draw  on  you  the  sus- 
picion of  being  a  romance-writer.  I  mean  no  more 
than  that  I  partly  owe  to  you  my  existence  during 
great  part  of  the  time  which  I  have  employed  in 
composing  it;  another  matter  which  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  remind  you  of,  since  there  are  certain 
actions  of  which  you  are  apt  to  be  extremely  forget- 
ful; but  of  these  I  hope  I  shall  always  have  a  better 
memory  than  yourself. 

Lastly,  it  is  owing  to  you  that  the  history  appears 
what  it  now  is.  If  there  be  in  this  work,  as  some 
have  been  pleased  to  say,  a  stronger  picture  of  a 
truly  benevolent  mind  than  is  to  be  found  in  any 
other,  who  that  knows  you,  and  a  particular  ac- 
quaintance of  yours,  will  doubt  whence  that  benevo- 
lence hath  been  copied  1  The  world  will  not,  I  be- 
lieve, make  me  the  compliment  of  thinking  I  took 
it  from  myself.  I  care  not:  this  they  shall  own, 
that  the  two  persons  from  whom  I  have  taken  it — 
that  is  to  say,  two  of  the  best  and  Avorthiest  men  in 
the  world— are  strongly  and  zealously  my  friends.  I 
might  be  contented  with  this,  and  yet  my  vanity  will 
add  a  third  to  the  number;  and  him  one  of  the 
greatest  and  noblest,  not  only  in  his  rank,  but  in 
every  public  and  private  virtue.  But  here,  whilst 
mv  gratitude  for  the  princely  benefactions  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  bursts  from  my  lieart,  you  must 
forgive  my  reminding  you  that  it  was  you  who  first 
recommended  me  to  the  notice  of  my  benefactor. 


And  what  are  your  objections  to  the  allowance  of 
the  honour  which  I  have  solicited"?  Why,  you  have 
commended  the  book  so  warmly,  that  you  should  be 
ashamed  of  reading  your  name  before  the  dedication. 
Indeed,  sir,  if  the  book  itself  doth  not  make  you 
ashamed  of  your  commendations,  nothing  that  I  can 
here  write  will  or  ought.  I  am  not  to  give  up  my 
right  to  your  protection  and  patronage,  because  you 
have  commended  my  book ;  for  though  I  acknow- 
ledge so  many  obligations  to  you,  I  do  not  add  this 
to  the  number  ;  in  which  friendship,  I  am  convinced) 
hath  so  little  share,  since  that  can  neither  bias  your 
judgment  nor  pervert  your  integrity.  An  enemy 
may  at  any  time  obtain  your  commendation,  by  only 
deserving  it ;  and  the  utmost  which  the  faults  of 
your  friends  can  hope  for  is  your  silence,  or  perhaps, 
if  too  severely  accused,  your  gentle  palliation. 

In  short,  sir,  I  suspect  that  your  dislike  of  public 
praise  is  your  true  objection  to  granting  my  re- 
quest. I  have  observed  that  you  have,  in  common 
with  ray  two  other  friends,  an  unwillingness  to  hear 
the  least  mention  of  your  own  virtues ;  that,  as  a 
great  poet  says  of  one  of  you,  (he  might  justly  have 
said  it  of  all  three,)  you 

"  Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame." 
If  men  of  this  disposition  are  as  careful  to  shun 
applause  as  others  are  to  escape  censure,  how  just 
must  be  your  apprehension  of  your  character  falling 
into  my  hands;  since  what  would  not  a  man  have 
reason  to  dread,  if  attacked  by  an  author  who  had 
received  from  him  injuries  equal  to  my  obligations 
to  you ! 

And  will  not  this  dread  of  censure  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  matter  which  a  man  is  conscious 
of  having  afforded  for  if?  If  his  whole  life,  for  in- 
stance, should  have  been  one  continued  subject  of 
satire,  he  may  well  tremble  when  an  incensed  satirist 
takes  him  in  hand.  Now,  sir,  if  we  apply  this  to 
your  modest  aversion  to  panegyric,  how  reasonable 
will  your  fears  of  me  appear ! 

Yet  surely  you  might  have  gratified  my  ambition, 
from  this  single  confidence, — that  I  shall  always  pre- 
fer the  indulgence  of  your  inclinations  to  the  satis- 
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faction  of  my  own.  A  very  strong  instance  of  which 
I  shall  give  you  in  this  address  ;  in  which  I  am  de- 
termined to  follow  the  example  of  all  other  dedica- 
tors, and  will  consider  not  what  my  patron  really 
deserves  to  have  written,  but  what  he  will  be  best 
pleased  to  read 

Without  further  preface,  then,  I  here  present  you 
with  the  labours  of  some  years  of  my  life.  What 
merit  these  labours  have  is  already  known  to  your- 
self. If  from  your  favoumble  judgment  I  have  con- 
ceived some  esteem  for  them,  it  cannot  be  imputed 
to  vanity,  since  I  should  have  agreed  as  impli- 
citly to  your  opinion,  had  it  been  given  in  favour  of 
any  other  man's  production.  Negatively,  at  least, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that,  had  I  been  sensible 
of  any  great  demerit  in  the  work,  you  are  the  last 
person  to  whose  protection  I  would  have  ventured 
to  recommend  it. 

From  the  name  of  my  patron,  indeed,  I  hope  my 
reader  will  be  convinced,  at  his  very  entrance  on  this 
work,  that  he  will  find  in  the  whole  course  of  it 
nothing  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  religion  and 
virtue  ;  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  strictest  rules 
of  decency,  nor  which  can  offend  even  the  chastest 
eye  in  the  perusal.  On  the  contrary,  I  declare,  that 
to  recommend  goodness  and  innocence  hath  been 
my  sincere  endeavour  in  this  history.  This  honest 
purpose  you  have  been  pleased  to  think  I  have  at- 
tained :  and,  to  say  the  truth,  it  is  likeliest  to  be  at- 
tained in  books  of  this  kind  ;  for  an  example  is  a 
kind  of  picture,  in  which  Virtue  becomes  as  it  were 
an  object  of  sight,  and  strikes  us  with  an  idea  of  that 
loveliness  which  Plato  asserts  there  is  in  her  naked 
charms. 

Besides  displaying  that  beauty  of  Virtus  which 
may  attract  the  admiration  of  mankind,  I  have  at- 
tempted to  engage  a  stronger  motive  to  human  action 
in  her  favour,  by  convincing  men  that  their  true  in- 
terest directs  them  to  a  pursuit  of  her.  For  this 
purpose  I  have  shown  that  no  acquisitions  of  ouilt 
can  compensate  the  loss  of  that  solid  inward  comfort 
of  mind,  which  is  the  sure  companion  of  innocence 


and  virtue;  nor  can  in  the  least  balance  the  evil 
of  that  horror  and  anxiety  which,  in  their  room, 
guilt  introduces  into  our  bosoms.  And  again,  that 
as  these  acquisitions  are  in  themselves  generally 
worthless,  so  are  the  means  to  attain  them  not  only 
base  and  infamous,  but  at  best  incertain,  and  alwayr. 
full  of  danger.  Lastly,  I  have  endeavoured  strongly 
to  inculcate,  that  virtue  and  innocence  can  scarce 
ever  be  injured  but  by  indiscretion ;  and  that  it  is 
tins  alone  which  often  betrays  them  into  the  snares 
that  deceit  and  villany  spread  for  them.  A  moral 
which  I  have  the  more  industriously  laboured,  as 
the  teaching  it  is,  of  all  others,  the  likeliest  to  be  at- 
tended with  success ;  since  I  believe  it  is  much 
easier  to  make  good  men  wise  than  to  make  bad 
men  good. 

For  these  purposes  I  have  employed  all  the  wit 
and  humour  of  which  I  am  master  in  the-following 
history  ;  wherein  I  have  endeavoured  to  laugh  man- 
kind out  of  their  favourite  follies  and  vices.  How 
far  I  have  succeeded  in  this  good  attempt  I  shall 
submit  to  the  candid  reader,  with  only  two  requests  : 
first,  that  he  will  not  expect  to  find  perfection  in 
this  work ;  and  secondly,  that  he  will  excuse  some 
parts  of  it,  if  they  fall  short  of  that  little  merit  which 
I  hope  may  appear  in  others. 

I  will  detain  you,  sir,  no  longer.  Indeed  I  have 
run  into  a  preface,  while  I  professed  to  write  a 
dedication.  But  how  can  it  be  otherwise  1  I  dare 
not  praise  you ;  and  the  only  means  I  know  of  to 
avoid  it  when  you  are  in  my  thoughts,  are  either  to 
be  entirely  silent,  or  to  turn  my  thoughts  to  some 
other  subject. 

Pardon,  therefore,  what  I  have  said  in  this  epistle 
not  only  without  your  consent,  but  absolutely  against 
it ;  and  give  me  at  least  leave,  in  this  public  manner, 
to  declare  that 
[  am, 

With  the  highest  respect  and  gratitude. 
Sir,  your  most  oljliged, 

Obedient,  humble  servant, 

HENRY  FIELDING. 
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BOOK  r. 

CONTAINING  AS  MUCH  OF  THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  FOUND- 
LING AS  IS  NECESSARY  OR  PROPER  TO  ACQUAINT 
THE  READER  WITH  IN  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THIS 
HISTORY. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  Introduction  to  the  work,  or  bill  of  fare  to  the  feast. 

An  author  ought  to  consider  himself,  not  as  a  gentle- 
man who  gives  a  private  or  eleemosynary  treat,  but 
rather  as  one  who  keeps  a  public  ordinary,  at  which 
all  persons  are  welcome  for  their  money.  In  the 
former  case,  it  is  well  known  that  the  entertainer 
provides  what  fare  he  pleases  ;  and  though  this  should 
be  very  indifferent,  and  utterly  disagreeable  to  the 
taste  of  his  company,  they  must  not  find  any  fault ; 
nay,  on  the  contrary,  good  breeding  forces  them  out- 
wardly to  approve  and  to  commend  whatever  is  set 
before  them.  Now  the  contrary  of  this  happens  to 
the  master  of  an  ordinary.  Men  who  pay  for  what 
ttey  eat  will  insist  on  gratifying  their  palates,  how- 
ever nice  and  whimsical  these  may  prove ;  and  if 
everything  is  not  agreeable  to  their  taste,  will  chal- 
lenge a  right  to  censure,  to  abuse,  and  to  d — n  their 
dinner  without  control. 

To  prevent,  therefore,  giving  offence  to  their  cus- 
tomers by  any  such  disappointment,  it  hath  been 
usual  with  the  honest  and  well-meaning  host  to  pro- 
vide a  bill  of  fare  which  all  persons  may  peruse  at 
their  first  entrance  into  the  house  ;  and  having  thence 
acquainted  themselves  with  the  entertainment  which 
they  may  expect,  may  either  stay  and  regale  with 
what  is  provided  for  them,  or  may  depart  to  some 
other  ordinary  better  accommodated  to  their  taste. 

As  we  do  not  disdain  to  borrow  wit  or  wisdom 
from  any  man  who  is  capable  of  lending  us  either, 
we  have  condescended  to  take  a  hint  from  these 
honest  victuallers,  and  shall  prefix  not  only  a  general 
bill  of  fare  to  our  whole  entertainment,  but  shall 
likewise  give  the  reader  particular  bills  to  every 
course  which  is  to  be  served  up  in  this  and  the  en- 
suing volumes. 

The  provision,  then,  which  we  have  here  made  is 
no  other  than  Hxmian  Nature.  Nor  do  I  fear  that 
my  sensible  reader,  though  most  luxurious  in  his 
taste,  will  start,  cavil,  or  be  offended,  because  I  have 
named  but  one  article.  The  tortoise,  as  the  alder- 
man of  Bristol,  well  learned  in  eating,  knows  by 
much  experience,  besides  the  delicious  calipash  and 
calipee,  contains  many  different  kinds  of  food ;  nor 
can  the  learned  reader  be  ignorant,  that  in  human 
nature,  though  here  collected  under  one  general 
name,  is  such  prodigious  variety,  that  a  cook  will 
have  sooner  gone  through  all  the  several  species  of 


animal  and  vegetable  food  in  the  world,  than  an 
aiithor  will  be  able  to  exhaust  so  extensive  a  sub- 
ject. 

An  objection  may  perhaps  be  apprehended  from 
the  more  delicate,  that  this  dish  is  too  common  and 
vulgar;  for  what  else  is  the  subject  of  all  the  ro- 
mances, novels,  plays,  and  poems,  with  which  the 
stalls  abounds  Many  exquisite  viands  might  be  re- 
jected by  the  epicure,  if  it  was  a  sufficient  cause  for 
his  contemning  of  them  as  common  and  valgar,  thai 
something  was  to  be  found  in  the  most  paltry  alleys 
under  the  same  name..  In  reality,  true  nature  is  as 
difficult  to  be  met  with  in  authors,  as  the  Bayonne 
ham,  or  Bologna  sausage,  is  to  be  found  in  the  shops. 

But  the  whole,  to  continue  the  same  metaphor, 
consists  in  the  cookery  of  the  author;  for,  as  Mr. 
Pope  tells  us, 

**  True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  drest; 
What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  exprest." 

The  same  animal  which  hath  the  honour  to  have- 
some  part  of  his  flesh  eaten  at  the  table  of  a  duke, 
may  perhaps  be  degraded  in  another  part,  and  some 
of  his  limbs  gibbeted,  as  it  were,  in  the  vilest  stall 
in  town.  AVhere,  then,  lies  the  difference  between 
the  food  of  the  nobleman  and  the  porter,  if  both  are 
at  dinner  on  the  same  ox  or  calf,  but  in  the  seasoning, 
the  dressing,  the  garnishing,  and  the  setting  forth  1 
Hence  the  one  provokes  and  incites  the  most  languid 
appetite,  and  the  other  turns  and  palls  that  which  is 
the  sharpest  and  keenest. 

In  like  manner,  the  excellence  of  the  mental  en- 
tertainment consists  less  in  the  subject  than  in  the 
author's  skill  in  well  dressing  it  up.  How  pleased, 
therefore,  will  the  reader  be  to  find  that  we  have,  in 
the  following  work,  adhered  closely  to  one  of  the 
highest  principles  of  the  best  cook  which  the  present 
age,  or  perhaps  that  of  Heliogabalus,  hath  produced"? 
This  great  man,  as  is  well  known  to  all  lovers  of 
polite  eating,  begins  at  first  by  setting  plain  things 
before  his  hungi-y  guests,  rising  afterwards  by  de- 
grees as  their  stomachs  maybe  supposed  to  decrease, 
to  the  very  quintessence  of  sauce  and  spices.  In 
like  manner,  we  shall  represent  human  nature  at 
first  to  the  keen  appetite  of  our  reader,  in  that  more 
plain  and  simple  manner  in  which  it  is  found  in  the 
country,  and  shall  hereafter  hash  and  ragoo  it  with 
all  the  high  French  and  Italian  seasoning  of  affecta- 
tion and  vice  which  courts  and  cities  afford.  By 
these  means,  we  doubt  not  but  our  reader  may  be 
rendered  desirous  to  read  on  for  ever,  as  the  great 
person  just  above-mentioned  is  supposed  to  have 
made  some  persons  eat. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  we  will  now  detain 
those  who  like  our  bill  of  fare  no  longer  from  their 
diet,  and  shall  proceed  directly  to  serve  up  the  first 
course  of  our  history  for  their  entertainment. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A  short  description  of  Squire  Allwortliy,  and  a  fuller  account 
of  Miss  Bridget  AUwoithy,  his  sister. 

In  that  part  of  the  western  division  of  this  kingdom 
which  is  commonly  called  Somersetshire,  there  lately 
lived,  and  perhaps  lives  still,  a  gentleman  whose 
name  was  AUworthy,  and  who  might  well  be  called 
the  favourite  of  both  nature  and  fortune ;  for  both 
of  these  seem  to  have  contended  which  should  bless 
and  enrich  him  most.  In  this  contention,  nature 
may  seem  to  some  to  have  come  off  victorious,  as 
she  bestowed  on  him  many  gifts,  while  fortune  had 
only  one  gift  in  her  power ;  but  in  pouring  forth 
this,  she  was  so  very  profuse,  that  others  perhaps 
may  think  this  single  endowment  to  have  been  more 
than  equivalent  to  all  the  various  blessings  v.hich 
he  enjoyed  from  nature.  From  the  former  of  these, 
he  derived  an  agreeable  person,  a  sound  constitu- 
tion, a  solid  understanding,  and  a  benevolent  heart ; 
by  the  latter,  he  was  decreed  to  the  inheritance  of 
one  of  the  largest  estates  in  the  county. 

This  gentleman  had  in  his  youth  married  a  very 
worthy  and  beautiful  woman,  of  whom  he  had  been 
extremely  fond :  by  her  he  had  had  three  children, 
all  of  whom  died  in  their  infancy.  He  had  likewise 
had  the  misfortune  of  burying  this  beloved  wife 
herself,  about  five  years  before  the  time  in  which 
this  history  chooses  to  set  out.  This  loss,  however 
great,  he  bore  like  a  man  of  sense  and  constancy, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  he  would  often  talk  a 
little  whimsically  on  this  head ;  for  he  sometimes 
said  he  looked  on  himself  as  still  married,  and  con- 
sidered his  wife  as  only  gone,  a  little  before  him,  a 
journey  which  he  should  most  certainly,  sooner  or 
later,  take  after  her ;  and  that  he  had  not  the  least 
doubt  of  meeting  her  again  in  a  place  where  he 
should  never  part  with  her  more, — sentiments  for 
which  his  sense  was  arraigned  by  one  part  of  his 
neighbours,  his  religion  by  a  second,  and  his  sin- 
cerity by  a  third. 

He  now  lived,  for  the  most  part,  retired  in  the 
country,  with  one  sister,  for  whom  he  had  a  very 
tender  affection.  This  lady  was  now  somewhat  past 
the  age  of  thirty,  an  era  at  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  malicious,  the  title  of  old  maid  may  with  no 
impropriety  be  assumed.  She  was  of  that  species 
of  women  whom  you  commend  rather  for  good 
qualities  than  beauty,  and  who  are  generally  called, 
by  their  own  sex,  very  good  sort  of  women — as  good 
a  sort  of  woman,  madam,  as  you  would  wish  to 
know.  Indeed,  she  was  so  far  from  regretting  want 
of  beauty,  that  she  never  mentioned  that  perfection, 
if  it  can  be  called  one,  without  contempt ;  and 
would  often  thank  God  she  was  not  as  handsome  as 
Miss  Such-a-one,  whom  perhaps  beauty  had  led  into 
errors  which  she  might  have  otherwise  avoided. 
Miss  Bridget  Allwortliy  (for  that  was  the  name  of 
this  lady)  very  rightly  conceived  the  charms  of  per- 
son in  a  woman  to  be  no  better  than  snares  for  her- 
self, as  well  as  for  others ;  and  yet  so  discreet  was 
she  in  her  conduct,  that  her  prudence  was  as  much 
on  the  guard  as  if  she  had  all  the  snares  to  appre- 
hend which  were  ever  laid  for  her  whole  sex.  In- 
deed, I  have  observed,  though  it  may  seem  unac- 
countable to  the  reader,  that  this  guard  of  prudence, 
like  the  trained  bands,  is  always  readiest  to  go  on 
duty  where  there  is  the  least  danger.  It  often  basely 
and  cowardly  deserts  those  paragons  for  whom  the 
men  are  all  wishing,  sighing,  dying,  and  spreading 
every  net  in  their  power ;  and  constantly  attends  at 
the  heels  of  that  higher  order  of  women  for  whom 
the  other  sex  have  a  more  distant  and  awful  respect, 
and  whom  (from  despair,  I  suppose,  of  success)  they 
never  venture  to  attack. 


Reader,  I  think  proper,  before  we  proceed  any 
farther  together,  to  acquaint  thee  that  I  intend  to 
digress,  through  this  whole  history,  as  often  as  I  see 
occasion,  of  which  I  am  myself  a  better  judge  than 
any  pitiful  critic  whatever ;  and  here  I  must  desire 
all  those  critics  to  mind  their  own  business,  and  not 
to  intermeddle  with  affairs  or  %\'orks  which  no  ways 
concern  them ;  for  till  they  produce  the  authority  by 
which  they  are  constituted  judges,  I  shall  not  plead 
to  their  jurisdiction. 


CHAPTER  III. 


An  odd  apcident  which  befell  Mr.  AUworthy  at  his  return  home. 
ITie  decent  behaviour  of  Mrs.  Deborah  Wilkins,  with  some 
proper  animadversions  on  bastards. 

I  H.wE  told  my  reader,  in  the  preceding  Chapter, 
that  Mr.  AUworthy  inherited  a  large  fortune  ;  that 
he  had  a  good  heart,  and  no  family.  Hence,  doubt- 
less, it  will  be  concluded  by  many  that  he  lived 
like  an  honest  man,  owed  no  one  a  shilling,  took 
nothing  but  what  was  his  own,  kept  a  good  house, 
entertained  his  neighbours  with  a  hearty  welcome 
at  his  table,  and  was  charitable  to  the  poor,  i.  e.  to 
those  who  had  rather  beg  than  work,  by  giving  them 
the  offals  from  it ;  that  he  died  immensely  rich,  and 
built  an  hospital. 

And  true  it  is  that  he  did  many  of  these  things ; 
but  had  he  done  nothing  more  I  should  have  left 
him  to  have  recorded  his  own  merit  on  some  fair 
freestone  over  the  door  of  that  hospital.  Matters 
of  a  much  more  extraordinary  kind  are  to  be  the 
subject  of  this  history,  or  I  should  grossly  misspend 
my  time  in  writing  so  voluminous  a  work  ;  and  you, 
my  sagacious  friend,  might  v\'ith  equal  profit  and 
pleasure  travel  through  some  pages  which  certain 
droll  authors  have  been  facetiously  pleased  to  call 
The  History  of  Englajul. 

Mr.  AUworthy  had  been  absent  a  full  quarter  of 
a  year  in  London,  on  some  very  particvilar  business, 
though  I  know  not  what  it  M'as  ;  but  judge  of  its 
importance  by  its  having  detained  him  so  long  from 
home,  whence  he  had  not  been  absent  a  month  at  a 
time  during  the  space  of  many  years.  He  came  to 
his  house  very  late  in  the  evening,  and  after  a  short 
supper  with  his  sister,  retired  much  fatigued  to  his 
chamber.  Here,  having  spent  some  minutes  on  his 
knees — a  custom  which  he  never  broke  through  on 
any  account — he  was  preparing  to  step  into  bed, 
when,  upon  opening  the  clothes,  to  his  great  sur- 
prise he  beheld  an  infant,  wrapt  up  in  some  coarse 
linen,  in  a  sweet  and  profound  sleep,  between  his 
sheets.  He  stood  some  time  lost  in  astonishment 
at  this  sight ;  but,  as  good  nature  had  always  the 
ascendant  in  his  mind,  he  soon  began  to  be  touched 
with  sentiments  of  compassion  for  the  little  wretch 
before  him.  He  then  rang  his  bell,  and  ordered  an 
elderly  woman-servant  to  rise  immediately,  and  come 
to  him  ;  and  in  the  meantime  was  so  eager  in  con- 
templating the  beauty  of  innocence,  appearing  in 
those  lively  colours  with  which  infancy  and  sleep 
always  display  it,  that  his  thoughts  were  too  much 
engaged  to  reflect  that  he  was  in  his  shirt  when 
the  matron  came  in.  She  had  indeed  given  her 
master  sufficient  time  to  dress  himself;  for  out  of 
respect  to  him,  and  regard  to  decency,  she  had  spent 
many  minutes  in  adjusting  her  hair  at  the  looking- 
glass,  notwithstanding  all  the  hurry  in  which  she 
had  been  summoned  by  the  servant,  and  though  her 
master,  for  aught  she  knew,  lay  expiring  in  an  apo- 
plexy, or  in  some  other  fit. 

It  will  not  be  wondered  at  that  a  creature  who 
had  so  strict  a  regard  to  decency  in  her  own  person, 
should  be  shocked  at  the  least  deviation  from  it  in 
another.     She  therefore  no  sooner  opened  the  door, 
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and  saw  her  master  standing  by  the  bedside  in  his 
shirt,  with  a  candle  in  liis  hand,  than  she  started 
back  in  a  most  terrible  fright,  and  might  perhaps 
have  swooned  away,  had  he  not  now  recollected  his 
being  undrest,  and  put  an  end  to  her  terrors  by  de- 
siring her  to  stay  without  the  door  till  he  had  thrown 
some  clothes  over  his  back,  and  was  become  inca- 
pable of  shocking  the  pure  eyes  of  Mrs.  Deborah 
Wilkins,  who,  though  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  her 
age,  vowed  she  had  never  beheld  a  man  without  his 
coat.  Sneerers  and  profane  wits  may  perhaps  laugh 
at  her  first  fright;  yet  my  grave  reader,  when  he 
considers  the  time  of  night,  the  summons  from  her 
bed,  and  the  situation  in  which  she  found  her  master, 
will  highly  justify  and  applaud  her  conduct,  unless 
the  prudence  which  must  be  supposed  to  attend 
maidens  at  that  period  of  life  at  which  Mrs.  Deborah 
had  arrived,  should  a  little  lessen  his  admiration. 

When  Mrs.  Deborah  returned  into  the  room,  and 
was  acquainted  by  her  master  with  the  finding  the 
little  infant,  her  consternation  was  rather  greater 
than  his  had  been ;  nor  could  she  refrain  from  cry- 
ing out,  with  great  horror  of  accent  as  well  as  look, 
"Mygoodsir!  what's  to  be  done'?"  Mr.  Allworthy 
answered,  she  must  take  care  of  che  child  that  even- 
ing, and  in  the  morning  he  would  give  orders  to 
provide  it  a  nurse.  "  Yes,  sir,"  says  she  ;  "  and  I 
hope  your  worship  will  send  out  your  warrant  to 
take  up  the  hussy  its  mother,  for  she  must  be  one 
of  the  neighbourhood ;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
her  committed  to  Bridewell,  and  whipt  at  the  cart's 
tail.  Indeed,  such  wicked  sluts  cannot  be  too  se- 
verely punished.  I'll  warrant  'tis  not  her  first,  by 
her  impudence  in  laying  it  to  your  worship."  "  In 
laying  it  to  me,  Deborah!"  answered  Allworthy: 
"  I  can't  think  she  hath  any  such  design.  I  suppose 
she  hath  only  taken  this  method  to  provide  for  her 
child;  and  truly  I  am  glad  she  hath  not  done  worse." 
"  I  don't  know  what  is  worse,"  cries  Deborah, 
"  than  for  such  wicked  strumpets  to  lay  their  sins  at 
honest  men's  doors;  and  though  your  worship  knows 
your  own  innocence,  yet  the  world  is  censorious ; 
and  it  hath  been  many  an  honest  man's  hap  to  pass 
for  the  father  of  children  he  never  begot ;  and  if 
your  worship  should  provide  for  the  child,  it  may 
make  the  people  the  apter  to  believe  ;  besides,  why 
should  your  worship  provide  for  what  the  parish  is 
obliged  to  maintain  1  For  my  own  part,  if  it  was  an 
honest  man's  child,  indeed — but  for  my  own  part, 
it  goes  against  me  to  touch  these  misbegotten 
wretches,  whom  I  don't  look  upon  as  my  fellow- 
creatures.  Faugh !  how  it  stinks !  It  doth  not 
smell  like  a  Christian.  If  I  might  be  so  bold  to 
give  my  advice,  I  would  have  it  put  in  a  basket,  and 
sent  out  and  laid  at  the  churchwarden's  door.  It  is 
a  good  night,  only  a  Uttle  rainy  and  windy ;  and  if 
it  was  well  wrapt  up,  and  put  in  a  warm  basket,  it  is 
two  to  one  but  it  lives  till  it  is  found  in  the  morning. 
But  if  it  should  not,  we  have  discharged  our  duty  in 
taking  care  of  it ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  better  for  such 
creatures  to  die  in  a  state  of  innocence,  than  to  grow 
np  and  imitate  their  mothers ;  for  nothing  better 
can  be  expected  of  them." 

There  were  some  strokes  in  this  speech  which 
perhaps  would  have  offended  Mr.  Allworthy,  had 
he  strictly  attended  to  it ;  but  he  had  now  got  one 
of  his  fingers  into  the  infant's  hand,  which,  by  its 
gentle  pressure,  seeming  to  implore  his  assistance, 
had  certainly  outpleaded  the  eloquence  of  Mrs. 
Deborah,  had  it  been  ten  times  greater  than  it  was. 
He  now  gave  Mrs.  Deborah  positive  orders  to  take 
the  child  to  her  own  bed,  and  to  call  up  a  maid- 
servant to  provide  it  pap,  and  other  things,  against 
it  waked.     He  likewise  ordered  that  proper  clothes 


should  be  procui-ed  for  it  early  in  the  morning,  and 
that  it  should  be  bi'ought  to  himself  as  soon  as  he 
was  stirring. 

Such  was  the  discernment  of  Mrs.  Wilkins,  and 
such  the  respect  she  bore  her  master,  under  whom 
she  enjoyed  a  most  excellent  place,  that  her  scruples 
gave  way  to  his  peremptory  commands ;  and  she 
took  the  child  under  her  arms,  without  any  appa- 
rent disgust  at  the  illegality  of  its  birth ;  and  declar- 
ing it  was  a  sweet  little  infant,  walked  off  with  it  to 
her  own  chamber. 

Allworthy  here  betook  himself  to  those  pleasing 
slumbers  which  a  heart  that  hungers  after  goodness 
is  apt  to  enjoy  when  thoroughly  satisfied.  As  these 
are  possibly  sweeter  than  what  are  occasioned  by 
any  other  hearty  meal,  I  should  take  more  pains  to 
display  them  to  the  reader,  if  I  knew  any  air  to  re- 
commend him  to  for  the  procuring  such  an  appetite. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  reader's  neck  brought  into  danger  by  a  description ;  liis 
escape ;  and  the  greut  condescension  of  Miss  Bridget  All- 
worthy. 

The  Gothic  style  of  building  could  produce  nothing 
nobler  than  Mr.  AUworthy's  house.  There  was  an 
air  of  grandeur  in  it  that  struck  you  with  awe,  and 
rivalled  the  beauties  of  the  best  Grecian  architecture  ; 
and  it  was  as  commodious  within  as  venerable  with- 
out. 

It  stood  on  the  south-east  side  of  a  hill,  but  nearer 
the  bottom  than  the  top  of  it,  so  as  to  be  sheltered 
from  the  north-east  by  a  grove  of  old  oaks  which 
rose  above  it  in  a  gradual  ascent  of  near  half  a  mile, 
and  yet  high  enough  to  enjoy  a  most  charming  pro- 
spect of  the  valley  beneath. 

In  the  midst  of  the  grove  was  a  fine  la-s\m,  sloping 
do'wn  towards  the  house,  near  the  summit  of  which 
rose  a  plentiful  spring,  gushing  out  of  a  rock  covered 
with  firs,  and  forming  a  constant  cascade  of  about 
thirty  feet,  not  carried  down  a  regular  flight  of  steps, 
but  tumbling  in  a  natural  fall  over  the  broken  and 
mossy  stones  till  it  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  rock, 
then  running  off  in  a  pebbly  channel,  that  with 
many  lesser  falls  winded  along,  till  it  fell  into  a  lake 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  be- 
low the  house  on  the  south  side,  and  which  was  seen 
from  every  room  in  the  front.  Out  of  this  lake, 
which  filled  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  plain,  embel- 
lished with  groups  of  beeches  and  elms,  and  fed  with 
sheep,  issued  a  river,  that  for  several  miles  was  seen 
to  meander  through  an  amazing  variety  of  meadows 
and  woods  till  it  emptied  itself  into  the  sea,  with  a 
large  arm  of  which,  and  an  island  beyond  it,  the 
prospect  was  closed. 

On  the  right  of  this  valley  opened  another  of  less 
extent,  adorned  with  several  villages,  and  terminated 
by  one  of  the  towers  of  an  old  ruined  abbey,  grown 
over  with  ivy,  and  part  of  the  front,  which  remained 
still  entire. 

The  left-hand  scene  presented  the  view  of  a  very 
fine  park,  composed  of  very  unequal  ground,  and 
agreeably  varied  with  all  the  diversity  that  hills, 
lawns,  wood,  and  water,  laid  out  with  admirable 
taste,  but  owing  less  to  art  than  to  nature,  could 
give.  Beyond  this,  the  country  gradually  rose  into 
a  ridge  of  wild  mountains,  the  tops  of  which  were 
above  the  clouds. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  May,  and  the  morning 
was  remarkably  serene,  when  Mr.  Allworthy  walked 
forth  on  the  terrace,  where  the  dawn  opened  every 
minute  that  lovely  prospect  we  have  before  described 
to  his  eye ;  and  now  having  sent  forth  streams  of 
light,  which  ascended  the  blue  firmament  before  him. 
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as  harbingers  preceding  his  pomp,  in  the  full  blaze 
of  his  majesty  up  rose  the  sun,  than  whicli  one  object 
alone  in  this  lower  creation  could  be  more  glorious, 
and  that  Mr.  Alhvorthy  liimself  presented — a  human 
being  replete  with  benevolence,  meditating  in  what 
manner  he  might  render  himself  most  acceptable  to 
his  Creator,  by  doing  most  good  to  his  creatures. 

Reader,  take  care.  I  have  unadvisedly  led  thee 
to  the  top  of  as  high  a  hill  as  Mr.  AUworthy's,  and 
how  to  get  thee  do-(\ai  without  breaking  thy  neck, 
I  do  not  well  know.  However,  let  us  e'en  venture 
to  slide  down  together ;  for  Miss  Bridget  rings  her 
bell,  and  Mr.  Alhvorthy  is  summoned  to  breakfast, 
where  I  must  attend,  and,  if  you  please,  shall  be  glad 
of  your  company. 

The  usual  compliments  having  passed  between 
Mr.  AUworthy  and  Miss  Bridget,  and  the  tea  being 
poured  out,  he  summoned  Mrs.  "VVilkins,  and  told 
his  sister  he  had  a  present  for  her,  for  which  she 
thanked  him, — imagining,  I  suppose,  it  had  been  a 
gown,  or  some  ornament  for  her  person.  Indeed, 
he  very  often  made  her  such  presents ;  and  she,  in 
complaisance  to  him,  spent  much  time  in  adorning 
herself.  I  say  in  complaisance  to  him,  because  she 
always  expressed  the  greatest  contempt  for  dress, 
and  for  those  ladies  who  made  it  their  study. 

But  if  such  was  her  expectation,  how  was  she  dis- 
appointed when  Mrs.  AVilkins,  according  to  the  order 
she  had  received  from  her  master,  produced  the  little 
infant !  Great  surprises,  as  hath  been  observed,  are 
apt  to  be  silent ;  and  so  was  Miss  Bridget,  till  her 
brother  began,  and  told  her  the  whole  story,  which, 
as  the  reader  knows  it  already,  we  shall  not  repeat. 

Miss  Bridget  had  always  expressed  so  great  a  re- 
gard for  what  the  ladies  are  pleased  to  call  virtue, 
and  had  herself  maintained  such  a  severity  of  charac- 
ter, that  it  was  expected,  especially  by  Mrs.  "VVilkins, 
that  she  would  have  vented  much  bitterness  on  this 
occasion,  and  would  have  voted  for  sending  the 
child,  as  a  kind  of  noxious  animal,  immediately  out 
of  the  house  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  she  rather  took 
the  good-natured  side  of  the  question,  intimated 
some  compassion  for  the  helpless  little  creatm-e,  and 
commended  her  brother's  charity  in  what  he  had 
done. 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  account  for  this  behaviour 
from  her  condescension  to  Mr.  Alhvorthy,  when  we 
have  informed  him  that  the  good  man  had  ended  his 
narrative  with  owning  a  resolution  to  take  care  of 
the  child,  and  to  breed  him  up  as  his  own ;  for,  to 
acknowledge  the  truth,  she  was  always  ready  to 
oblige  her  brother,  and  very  seldom,  if  ever,  contra- 
dicted his  sentiments.  She  would,  indeed,  some- 
times make  a  few  observations,  as  that  men  were 
headstrong,  and  must  have  their  o^^aiway,  and  would 
wish  she  had  been  blest  with  an  independent  for- 
tune;  but  these  were  always  vented  in  a  low  voice, 
and  at  the  most  amounted  only  to  what  is  called 
muttei-ing. 

However,  what  she  withheld  from  the  infant,  she 
bestowed  with  the  utmost  profuseness  on  the  poor 
unknown  mother,  -whom  she  called  an  impudent 
slut,  a  wanton  hussy,  an  audacious  harlot,  a  wicked 
jade,  a  vile  strumpet,  with  every  other  appellation 
with  which  the  tongue  of  virtue  never  fails  to  lash 
those  who  bring  a  disgrace  on  the  sex. 

A  consultation  was  now  entered  into  how  to  pro- 
ceed in  order  to  discover  the  mother.  A  scrutiny 
was  first  made  into  the  characters  of  the  female 
servants  of  the  house,  who  were  all  acquitted  by 
Mrs.  Wilkins,  and  with  apparent  merit;  for  she  had 
collected  them  herself,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  such  another  set  of  scarecrows. 

The  next  step  was  to  examine  among  the  inha- 


bitants of  the  parish  ;  and  this  was  referred  to  Mrs. 
Wilkins,  who  was  to  inquire  with  all  imaginable 
diligence,  and  to  make  her  report  in  the  afternoon. 

Matters  being  thus  settled,  Mr.  Alhvorthy  with- 
drew to  his  study,  as  was  his  custom,  and  left  the 
child  to  his  sister,  who,  at  his  desire,  had  under- 
taken the  care  of  it. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Containing  a  few  common  matters,  \\ith  a  very  uncommon 
observation  upon  them. 

When  her  master  was  departed,  Mrs.  Deborah  stood 
silent,  expecting  her  cue  from  Miss  Bridget ;  for  as 
to  what  had  passed  before  her  master,  the  prudent 
housekeeper  by  no  means  relied  upon  it,  as  she  had 
often  known  the  sentiments  of  the  lady  in  her 
brother's  absence,  to  differ  greatly  from  those  which 
she  had  expressed  in  his  presence.  Miss  Bridget 
did  not,  however,  suffer  her  to  continue  long  in  this 
doubtful  situation;  for  having  looked  some  time 
earnestly  at  the  child,  as  it  lay  asleep  in  the  lap  of 
Mrs.  Deborah,  the  good  lady  could  not  forbear  giving 
it  a  hearty  kiss,  at  the  same  time  declaring  herself 
wonderfully  pleased  with  its  beauty  and  innocence. 
Mrs.  Deborah  no  sooner  observed  this  than  she  fell 
to  squeezing  and  kissing,  with  as  great  raptures  as 
sometimes  inspire  the  sage  dame  of  forty  and  five 
towards  a  youthfid  and  vigorous  bridegroom,  crying 
out,  in  a  shrill  voice,  "  O,  the  dear  little  creature! — 
The  dear,  sweet,  pretty  creature !  Well,  I  vow  it  is 
as  fine  a  boy  as  ever  was  seen!" 

These  ex'clamations  continued  till  they  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  lady,  who  now  proceeded  to  execute 
the  commission  given  her  by  her  brother,  and  gave 
orders  for  providing  all  necessaries  for  the  child, 
appointing  a  very  good  room  in  the  house  for  his 
nursery.  Her  orders  were  indeed  so  liberal,  that, 
had  it  "been  a  child  of  her  own,  she  could  not  have 
exceeded  them ;  but,  lest  the  virtuous  reader  may 
condemn  her  for  showing  too  great  regard  to  a  base- 
born  infont,  to  which  all  charity  is  condemned  by 
law  as  irreligious,  we  think  proper  to  observe  that 
she  concluded  the  whole  with  saying,  "  Since  it  was 
her  brother's  whim  to  adopt  the  little  brat,  she  sup- 
posed little  master  must  be  treated  with  great  ten- 
derness. For  her  part,  she  could  not  help  thinking 
it  was  an  encouragement  to  vice ;  but  that  she  knew 
too  much  of  the  obstinacy  of  mankind  to  oppose  any 
of  their  ridiculous  humours." 

With  reflections  of  this  nature  she  usually,  as  has 
been  hinted,  accompanied  every  act  of  compliance 
with  her  brother's  inclinations  ;  and  surely  nothing 
could  more  contribute  to  heighten  the  merit  of  this 
compliance  than  a  declaration  that  she  knew,  at  the 
same  time,  the  folly  and  unreasonableness  of  those 
inclinations  to  which  she  submitted.  Tacit  obedi- 
ence implies  no  force  upon  the  will,  and  conse- 
quently may  be  easily,  and  without  any  pains,  pre- 
served ;  but  when  a  wife,  a  child,  a  relation,  or  a 
friend,  performs  what  we  desire,  with  grumbling 
and  reluctance,  with  expressions  of  dislike  and  dis- 
satisfaction, the  manifest  difficulty  which  they  under- 
go must  greatly  enhance  the  obligation. 

As  this  is  one  of  those  deep  observations  which 
very  few  readers  can  be  supposed  capable  of  making 
themselves,  I  have  thought  proper  to  lend  them  my 
assistance  ;  but  this  is  a  favour  rarely  to  be  expected 
in  the  course  of  my  work.  Indeed,  I  shall  seldom 
or  never  indulge  him,  unless  in  such  instances  as 
this,  where  nothing  but  the  inspiration  with  which 
we  writers  are  gifted,  can  possibly  enable  any  one  to 
make  the  discovery. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Mrs.  Deborah  is  introduced  into  the  parish  with  a  simile.     A 

short    account    of  Jenny    .Tones,    -with   the    ditticulties   and 

discouragements  which  may  attend   young  women  in   the 

pursuit  of  learning. 

Mrs.  Deborah,  having  disposed  of  the  child  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  her  master,  now  prepared  to  visit 
those  habitations  which  were  supposed  to  conceal  its 
mother. 

Not  otherwise  than  when  a  kite,  tremendous  bird, 
is  beheld  by  the  feathered  generation  soaring  aloft, 
and  hovering  over  their  heads,  the  amorous  dove, 
and  every  innocent  little  bird,  spread  wide  the 
alarm,  and  fly  trembling  mto  their  hiding-places. 
He  proudly  beats  the  air,  conscious  of  his  dignity,' 
and  meditates  intended  mischief. 

So  when  the  approach  of  Mrs.  Deborah  was  pro- 
claimed through  the  street,  all  the  inhabitants  ran 
trembling  into  their  houses,  each  matron  dreading 
lest  the  visit  should  fall  to  her  lot.  She  with 
stately  steps  proudly  advances  over  the  field :  aloft 
she  bears  her  towering  head,  filled  with  conceit  of 
her  own  pre-eminence,  and  schemes  to  effect  her 
intended  discovery. 

The  sagacious  reader  will  not  from  this  simile 
imagine  these  poor  people  had  any  apprehension  of 
the  design  with  which  Mrs.  Wilkins  was  now  coming 
towards  them  ;  but  as  the  great  beauty  of  the  simile 
may  possibly  sleep  these  hundred  years,  till  some 
future  commentator  shall  take  this  work  in  hand, 
I  think  proper  to  lend  the  reader  a  little  assistance 
in  this  place. 

It  is  my  intention,  therefore,  to  signify,  that,  as 
it  is  the  nature  of  a  kite  to  devour  little  birds,  so  is 
it  the  nature  of  such  persons  as  Mrs.  Wilkins  to 
insult  and  tyrannize  over  little  people.  This  beino- 
indeed  the  means  which  they  use  to  recompense  to 
themselves  their  extreme  servility  and  condescen- 
sion to  their  superiors  ;  for  nothing  can  be  more 
reasonable,  than  that  slaves  and  flatterers  should 
exact  the  same  taxes  on  all  below  them,  which  they 
themselves  pay  to  all  above  them. 

Whenever  Mrs.  Deborah  had  occasion  to  exert 
any  extraordinary  condescension  to  Mrs.  Bridget, 
and  by  that  means  had  a  little  soured  her  natural 
disposition,  it  was  usual  with  her  to  walk  forth 
among  these  people,  in  order  to  refine  her  temper,  by 
venting,  and,  as  it  were,  purging  off"  all  ill  humours  ; 
on  which  account  she  was  by  no  means  a  welcome 
visitant :  to  say  the  truth,  she  was  universally  dreaded 
and  hated  by  them  all. 

On  her  arrival  in  this  place,  she  went  immediately 
to  the  habitation  of  an  elderly  matron  ;  to  whom,  as 
this  matron  had  the  good  fortune  to  resemble  herself 
in  the  comeliness  of  her  person,  as  well  as  in  her  age, 
she  had  generally  been  more  favourable  than  to  any 
of  the  rest.  To  this  woman  she  imparted  what  had 
happened,  and  the  design  upon  which  she  was  come 
thither  that  morning.  These  two  began  presently 
to  scrutinize  the  characters  of  the  several  young  girls 
who  lived  in  any  of  those  houses,  and  at  last  fixed 
their  strongest  suspicion  on  one  Jenny  Jones,  who, 
they  both  agreed,  was  the  likeliest  person  to  have 
committed  this  fact. 

This  Jenny  Jones  was  no  very  comely  girl,  either 
in  her  face  or  person;  but  nature  had  somewhat 
compensated  the  want  of  beauty  with  what  is  gene- 
rally more  esteemed  by  those  ladies  whose  judgment 
is  arrived  at  years  of  perfect  maturity,  for  she  had 
given  her  a  very  uncommon  share  of  understanding. 
This  gift  Jenny  had  a  good  deal  improved  by  eru- 
dition. She  had  lived  several  years  a  servant  with  a 
schoolmaster,  who,  discovering  a  great  quickness  of 
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parts  in  the  girl,  and  an  extraordinary  desire  of 
learning — for  every  leisure  hour  she  was  always 
found  reading  in  the  books  of  the  scholars — had  the 
good-nature,  or  folly— just  as  the  reader  pleases  to 
call  it — to  instruct  her  so  far,  that  she  obtained  a 
competent  skill  in  the  Latin  language,  and  was, 
perhaps,  as  good  a  scholar  as  most  of  the  young  men 
of  quality  of  the  age.  This  advantage,  however,  like 
most  others  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  was  attended 
with  some  small  inconveniences  :  for  as  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  a  yomig  woman  so  well  accom- 
plished should  have  little  relish  for  the  society  of 
those  whom  fortune  had  made  her  equals,  but  whom 
education  had  rendered  so  much  her  inferiors ;  so  is 
it  matter  of  no  greater  astonishment,  that  this  supe- 
riority in  Jenny,  together  with  that  behaviour  which 
is  its  certain  consequence,  should  produce  among 
the  rest  some  little  envy  and  ill-will  towai-cls  her ; 
and  these  had,  perhaps,  secretly  burnt  in  the  bosoms 
of  her  neighbours  ever  since  her  return  from  her 
service. 

Their  envy  did  not,  however,  display  itself  openly, 
till  poor  Jenny,  to  the  surprise  of  everybody,  and  to 
the  vexation  of  all  the  young  Avomen  in  these  parts, 
had  publicly  shone  forth  on  a  Smiday  in  a  new  silk 
gown,  with  a  laced  cap,  and  other  proper  appendages 
to  these. 

The  flame,  which  had  before  lain  in  embryo,  now 
burst  forth.  Jenny  had,  by  her  learning,  increased 
her  own  pride,  which  none  of  her  neighbours  were 
kind  enough  to  feed  with  the  honour  she  seemed  to 
demand  ;  and  now,  instead  of  respect  and  adoration, 
she  gained  nothing  but  hatred  and  abuse  by  her 
finery.  The  whole  parish  declared  she  could  not 
come  honestly  by  such  things  ;  and  parents,  instead 
of  wishing  their  daughters  the  same,  felicitated 
themselves  that  their  children  had  them  not. 

Hence,  perhaps,  it  was,  that  the  good  woman 
first  mentioned  the  name  of  this  poor  girl  to  Mrs. 
Wilkins ;  but  there  was  another  circumstance  that 
contii-med  the  latter  in  her  suspicion  ;  for  Jenny  had 
lately  been  often  at  Mr.  Alhvorthy's  house.  She 
had  officiated  as  nurse  to  Miss  Bridget,  in  a  violent 
fit  of  illness,  and  had  sat  up  many  nights  with  that 
lady;  besides  which,  she  had  been  seen  there  the 
very  day  before  Mr.  Alhvorthy's  return,  by  Mrs. 
AVilkins  herself,  though  that  sagacious  person  had 
not  at  first  conceived  any  suspicion  of  her  on  that 
account :  for,  as  she  herself  said,  "  She  had  always 
esteemed  Jenny  as  a  Aery  sober  girl  (though  indeed 
she  knew  very  little  of  her),  and  had  rather  sus- 
pected some  of  those  Avanton  trollops,  Avho  gave 
themselves  airs,  because,  forsooth,  they  thought 
themselves  handsome." 

Jenny  Avas  now  summoned  to  appear  in  person 
before  Mrs.  Deborah,  Avhich  she  immediately  did. 
When  Mrs.  Deborah,  putting  on  the  graA-ity  of  a 
judge,  with  someAvhat  more  than  his  austerity, 
began  an  oration  Avith  the  Avords,  "  You  audacious 
strumpet!"  in  Avhich  she  proceeded  rather  to  pass 
sentence  on  the  prisoner  than  to  accuse  her. 

Though  Mrs.  Deborah  Avas  fully  satisfied  of  the 
guilt  of  Jenny,  from  the  reasons  above  shown,  it  is 
possible  Mr.  Alhvorthy  might  have  required  some 
stronger  evidence  to  have  convicted  her ;  but  she 
saved  her  accusers  any  such  trouble,  by  freely  con- 
fessing the  Avhole  fact  Avith  Avhich  she  Avas  charged. 

This  confession,  though  delivered  rather  in  terms 
of  contrition,  as  it  appeared,  did  not  at  all  mollify 
Mrs.  Deborah,  Avho  noAV  pronounced  a  second  judg- 
ment against  her,  in  more  opprobrious  language 
than  before  ;  nor  had  it  any  better  success  Avith  the 
bystanders,  Avho  Avere  noAV  grown  very  numerous- 
jNIany    of    them    cried   out,    "  They  thought   Avhal 
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madam's  silk  gown  would  end  in ;"  others  spoke 
sarcastically  of  her  learning.  Not  a  single  female 
was  present  but  fomid  some  means  of  expressing 
her  abhorrence  of  poor  Jenny,  who  bore  all  very 
patiently,  except  the  malice  of  one  woman,  who 
reflected  upon  her  person,  and  tossing  up  her  nose, 
said,  "  The  man  must  have  a  good  stomach  who 
would  give  silk  gowns  for  such  sort  of  trumpery !" 
Jenny  replied  to  this  with  a  bitterness  which  might 
have  surprised  a  judicious  person,  who  had  observed 
the  tranquillity  with  which  she  bore  all  the  affronts 
to  her  chastity  ;  but  her  patience  was  perhaps  tired 
out,  for  this  is  a  virtue  which  is  very  apt  to  be 
fatigued  by  exercise. 

Mrs.  Deborah  having  succeeded  beyond  her  hopes 
in  her  inquiry,  returned  with  much  triumph,  and, 
at  the  appointed  hour,  made  a  faithful  report  to  Mr. 
Alhvorthy,  who  was  much  surprised  at  the  relation  ; 
for  he  had  heard  of  the  extraordinary  parts  and  im- 
provements of  this  girl,  whom  he  intended  to  have 
given  in  marriage,  together  with  a  small  living,  to 
a  neighbouring  curate.  His  concern,  therefore,  on 
this  occasion,  was  at  least  equal  to  the  satisfaction 
which  appeared  in  Mrs.  Deborah,  and  to  many 
readers  may  seem  much  more  reasonable. 

Mrs.  Bridget  blessed  herself,  and  said,  "  For  her 
part,  she  should  never  hereafter  entertain  a  good 
opinion  of  any  woman."  For  Jenny  before  this  had 
the  happiness  of  being  much  in  her  good  graces  also. 

The  prudent  housekeeper  was  again  dispatched 
to  bring  the  unhappy  culprit  before  Mr.  Allworthy, 
in  order,  not  as  it  was  hoped  by  some,  and  expected 
by  all,  to  be  sent  to  the  house  of  correction,  but  to 
receive  wholesome  admonition  and  reproof;  which 
those  who  relish  that  kind  of  instructive  writing 
may  peruse  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  yn. 


Containing  such  grave  matter,  that  the  reader  cannot  laugh 

once  through  the  nliole  chapter,   unless  peradventure  he 

should  laugh  at  the  author. 

"When  Jenny  appeared,  Mr.  Allworthy  took  her  into 
his  study,  and  spoke  to  her  as  follows  :  "  You  know, 
child,  it  is  in  my  power,  as  a  magistrate,  to  punish 
you  very  rigorously  for  what  you  have  done  ;  and 
you  will,  perhaps,  be  the  more  apt  to  fear  I  should 
execute  that  power,  because  you  have  in  a  manner 
laid  your  sins  at  my  door. 

"  But,  perhaps,  this  is  one  reason  which  hath  de- 
termined me  to  act  in  a  milder  manner  with  you : 
for,  as  no  private  resentment  should  ever  inf  uence  a 
magistrate,  I  will  be  so  far  from  considering  your 
having  deposited  the  infant  in  my  house  as  an  aggra- 
vation of  your  offence,  that  I  will  suppose,  in  your 
favovu-,  this  to  have  proceeded  from  a  natural  affec- 
tion to  your  child,  since  you  might  have  some  hopes 
to  see  it  thus  better  provided  for  than  was  in  the 
power  of  yourself,  or  its  wicked  father,  to  pro^^de 
for  it.  I  should  indeed  have  been  highly  ofl'ended 
with  you  had  you  exposed  the  little  wretch  in  the 
manner  of  some  inhuman  mothers,  who  seem  no 
less  to  have  abandoned  their  humanity,  than  to  have 
parted  with  their  chastity.  It  is  the  other  part  of 
your  offence,  therefore,  upon  which  I  intend  to  ad- 
monish you,  I  mean  the  violation  of  your  chastity ; 
— a  crime,  however  lightly  it  may  be  treated  by  de- 
bauc'ied  persons,  is  very  heinous  in  itself,  and  very 
dreadful  in  its  consequences. 

"  The  heinous  nature  of  this  offence  must  be  suffi- 
ciently apparent  to  every  christian,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
committed  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  our  religion, 
and  of  the  express  commands  of  Him  who  foimded 
that  religion. 


"  And  here  its  consequences  may  be  well  argued 
to  he  dreadful ;  for  what  can  be  more  so,  than  to 
incur  the  divine  displeasure,  by  the  breach  of  the 
divine  commands  ;  and  that  in  an  instance  against 
which  the  highest  vengeance  is  specifically  de- 
nounced 1 

"  But  these  things,  though  too  little,  I  am  afraid, 
regarded,  are  so  plain,  that  mankind,  however  they 
may  want  to  be  reminded,  can  never  need  informa- 
tion on  this  head.  A  hint,  therefore,  to  awaken 
your  sense  of  this  matter,  shall  suffice  ;  for  I  would 
inspire  you  with  repentance,  and  not  drive  you  to 
desperation. 

"  There  are  other  consequences,  not  indeed  so 
dreadfid  or  replete  with  horror  as  this ;  and  yet 
such  as,  if  attentively  considered,  must,  one  would 
think,  deter  all  of  your  sex  at  least  from  the  commis- 
sion of  this  crime. 

"  For  by  it  you  are  rendered  infamous,  and  driven, 
like  lepers  of  old,  out  of  society ;  at  least,  from  the 
society  of  all  but  wicked  and  reprobate  persons  ;  for 
no  others  will  associate  with  you. 

"  If  you  have  fortunes,  you  are  hereby  rendered 
incapable  of  enjoying  them ;  if  you  have  none,  you 
are  disabled  from  acquiring  any,  nay  almost  of  pro- 
curing your  sustenance  ;  for  no  persons  of  character 
will  receive  you  into  their  houses.  Thus  you  are 
often  driven  by  necessity  itself  into  a  state  of  shame 
and  misery,  which  unavoidably  ends  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  both  body  and  soul. 

"  Can  any  pleasine  compensate  these  evils  ?  Can 
any  temptation  have  sophistry  and  delusion  strong 
enough  to  persuade  you  to  so  simple  a  bargain  1  Or 
can  any  carnal  appetite  so  overpower  your  reason, 
or  so  totally  lay  it  asleep,  as  to  prevent  your  flying 
with  af&ight  and  terror  from  a  crime  which  carries 
such  punishment  alwajs  with  it  1 

"  flow  base  and  mean  must  that  woman  be,  how 
void  of  that  dignity  of  mind,  and  decent  pride,  with- 
out which  we  are  not  worthy  the  name  of  human 
creatures,  who  can  bear  to  level  herself  with  the 
lowest  animal,  and  to  sacrifice  all  that  is  great  and 
noble  in  her,  all  her  heavenly  part,  to  an  appetite 
which  she  hath  in  common  with  the  vilest  branch  of 
tlie  creation !  For  no  woman,  sure,  will  plead  the 
passion  of  love  for  an  excuse.  This  would  be  to 
own  herself  the  mere  tool  and  bubble  of  the  man. 
Love,  however  barbarously  we  may  corrupt  and 
pervert  its  meaning,  as  it  is  a  laudable,  is  a  rational 
passion,  and  can  never  be  violent  but  when  reci- 
procal ;  for  though  the  Scripture  bids  us  love  our 
enemies,  it  means  not  with  that  fervent  love  which 
we  naturally  bear  towards  our  friends ;  much  less 
that  we  should  sacrifice  to  them  our  lives,  and  what 
ought  to  be  dearer  to  us,  our  innocence.  Now  in 
what  light,  but  that  of  an  enemy,  can  a  reasonable 
woman  regard  the  man  who  solicits  her  to  entail  on 
herself  all  the  misery  I  have  described  to  you,  and 
who  would  purchase  to  himself  a  short,  trivial,  con- 
temptible pleasure,  so  greatly  at  her  expense !  For, 
by  the  laws  of  custom,  the  whole  shame,  with  all  its 
dreadful  consequences,  falls  entirely  upon  her.  Can 
love,  which  always  seeks  the  good  of  its  object, 
attempt  to  betray  a  woman  into  a  bargain  where  she 
is  so  greatly  to  be  the  loser?  If  such  corrupter, 
therefore,  shoidd  have  the  impudence  to  pretend  a 
real  affection  for  her,  ought  not  the  woman  to  regard 
him  not  only  as  an  enemy,  but  as  the  worst  of  all 
enemies,  a  false,  designing,  treacherous,  pretended 
friend,  who  intends  not  only  to  debauch  her  body, 
but  her  understanding  at  the  same  time*?" 

Here  Jeiuiy  expressing  great  concern,  Allworthy 
paused  a  moment,  and  then  proceeded :  "  I  have 
talked  thus  to  you,  child,  not  to  insult  you  for  what  is 
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passed  and  irrevocable,  but  to  caution  and  strengthen 
you  for  the  future.  Nor  should  I  have  taken  this 
trouble,  but  from  some  opinion  of  your  good  sense, 
notwithstanding  the  dreadful  slip  you  have  made  ; 
and  from  some  hopes  of  your  hearty  repentance, 
which  are  founded  on  the  openness  and  sincerity  of 
your  confession.  If  these  do  not  deceive  me,  I  will 
take  care  to  convey  you  from  this  scene  of  your 
shame,  where  you  shall,  by  being  unknown,  avoid  the 
punishment  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  allotted  to  your 
crime  in  this  world  ;  and  I  hope,  by  repentance, 
you  will  avoid  the  much  heavier  sentence  denounced 
against  it  in  the  other.  Be  a  good  girl  the  rest  of 
your  days,  and  want  shall  be  no  motive  to  your 
going  astray ;  and,  believe  me,  there  is  more  plea- 
sure, even  in  this  world,  in  an  innocent  and  virtuous 
life,  than  in  one  debauched  and  vicious. 

"  As  to  your  child,  let  no  thoughts  concerning  it 
molest  you  ;  I  will  provide  for  it  in  a  better  manner 
than  you  can  ever  hope.  And  now  nothing  remains 
but  that  you  inform  me  who  was  the  wicked  man 
that  seduced  you  ;  for  my  anger  against  him  will 
be  much  greater  than  you  have  experienced  on  this 
occasion." 

Jenny  now  lifted  her  eyes  from  the  ground,  and 
with  a  modest  look  and  decent  voice  thus  began  : — 

"  To  know  you,  sir,  and  not  love  your  goodness, 
would  be  an  argument  of  total  want  of  sense  or 
goodness  in  any  one.  In  me  it  would  amount  to 
the  highest  ingratitude,  not  to  feel,  in  the  most 
sensible  manner,  the  great  degree  of  goodness  you 
have  been  pleased  to  exert  on  this  occasion.  As  to 
my  concern  for  what  is  past,  I  know  you  will  spare 
my  blushes  the  repetition.  My  future  conduct  will 
much  better  declare  my  sentiments  than  any  pro- 
fessions I  can  now  make.  I  beg  leave  to  assure 
you,  sir,  that  I  take  your  advice  much  kinder  than 
your  generous  offer  with  which  you  concluded  it ; 
for,  as  you  are  pleased  to  say,  sir,  it  is  an  instance 
of  your  opinion  of  my  understanding." — Here  her 
tears  flowing  apace,  she  stopped  a  few  moments, 
and  then  proceeded  thus  : — "  Indeed,  sir,  your  kind- 
ness overcomes  me  ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  deserve 
this  good  opinion  :  for  if  I  have  the  understanding 
you  are  so  kindly  pleased  to  allow  me,  such  advice 
cannot  be  thrown  away  upon  me.  I  thank  you,  sir, 
heartily,  for  your  intended  kindness  to  my  poor 
helpless  child  :  he  is  innocent,  and  I  hope  will  live 
to  be  grateful  for  all  the  favours  you  shall  show 
him.  But  now,  sir,  I  must  on  my  knees  entreat 
you  not  to  persist  in  asking  me  to  declare  the  father 
of  my  infant.  I  promise  you  faithfully  you  shall 
one  day  know;  but  I  am  under  the  most  solemn 
ties  and  engagements  of  honour,  as  well  as  the  most 
religious  vows  and  protestations,  to  conceal  his  name 
at  this  time.  And  I  know  you  too  well,  to  think 
you  would  desire  I  should  sacrifice  either  my  honour 
or  my  religion." 

Mr.  AUworthy,  whom  the  least  mention  of  those 
sacred  words  was  sufficient  to  stagger,  hesitated  a 
moment  before  he  replied,  and  then  told  her,  she 
had  done  wrong  to  enter  into  such  engagements  to 
a  villain ;  but  since  she  had,  he  could  not  insist  on 
her  breaking  them.  He  said,  it  was  not  from  a  mo- 
tive of  vain  curiosity  he  had  inquired,  but  in  order 
to  punish  the  fellow  ;  at  least,  that  he  might  not  ig- 
norantly  confer  favours  on  the  undeserving. 

As  to  these  points,  Jenny  satisfied  him  by  the 
most  solemn  assurances,  that  the  man  was  entirely 
out  of  his  reach  ;  and  was  neither  subject  to  his 
power,  nor  in  any  probability  of  becoming  an  ob- 
ject of  his  goodness. 

The  ingenuity  of  this  behaviour  had  gained  Jenny 
so  much  credit  with  this  worthy  man,  that  he  easily 


believed  what  she  told  him  for  as  she  had  disdained 
to  excuse  herself  by  a  lie,  and  had  hazarded  his  fur- 
ther displeasure  in  her  present  situation,  rather  than 
she  would  forfeit  her  honour,  or  integrity,  by  be- 
traying another,  he  had  but  little  apprehensions  that 
she  would  be  guilty  of  falsehood  towards  himself. 

He  therefore  dismissed  her,  with  assurances  that 
he  would  very  soon  remove  her  out  of  the  reach  of 
that  obloquy  she  had  incurred ;  concluding  with 
some  additional  documents,  in  which  he  recom- 
mended repentance,  saying,  "  Consider,  child,  there 
is  one  still  to  reconcile  yourself  to,  whose  favour  is 
of  much  greater  importance  to  you  than  mine." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


A  dialogue  between    Mesdames  Bridget  ami  Deborah;  con- 
taining more   amusement,   but  less   instruction,   than   the 
former. 

When  Mr.  AUworthy  had  retired  to  his  study  with 
Jenny  Jones,  as  hath  been  seen,  Mrs.  Bridget,  with 
the  trood  housekeeper,  had  betaken  themselves  to  a 
post  next  adjoining  to  the  said  study ;  whence, 
through  the  conveyance  of  a  keyhole,  they  sucked 
in  at  their  ears  the  instructive  lecture  delivered  by 
Mr.  AUworthy,  together  with  the  answers  of  Jenny, 
and  indeed  every  other  particular  which  passed  in 
the  last  chapter. 

This  hole  in  her  brother's  study-door  was  indeed 
as  well  known  to  Mrs.  Bridget,  and  had  been  as 
frequently  applied  to  by  her,  as  the  famous  hole  in 
the  wall  was  by  Thisbe  of  old.  This  served  to  many 
good  purposes.  For  by  such  means  Mrs.  Bridget 
became  often  acquainted  with  her  brother's  incli- 
nations, without  giving  him  the  trouble  of  repeating 
them  to  her.  It  is  true,  some  inconveniences  at- 
tended this  intercourse,  and  she  had  sometimes 
reason  to  cry  out  with  Thisbe,  in  Shakspeare,  "  O, 
wicked,  wicked  wall !"  For  as  Mr.  AUworthy  was 
a  iustice  of  peace,  certain  things  occurred  in  exa- 
minations concerning  bastards,  and  such  like,  which 
are  apt  to  give  great  offence  to  the  chaste  ears  of 
virgins,  especially  when  they  approach  the  age  of 
forty,  as  was  the  case  of  Mrs.  Bridget.  However, 
she  had,  on  such  occasions,  the  advantage  of  con- 
cealing her  blushes  from  the  eyes  of  men;  and  De 
non  apparentibus,  ct  non  existentibus,  eadeni  est  ratio, 

in  English,  "  When  a  woman  is  not  seen  to  blush, 

she  doth  not  blush  at  all." 

Both  the  good  women  kept  strict  silence  during 
the  whole  scene  between  Mr.  AUworthy  and  the 
girl ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  ended,  and  that  gentle- 
man out  of  hearing,  Mrs.  Deborah  could  not  help 
exclaiming  against  the  clemency  of  her  master,  and 
especially  against  his  suffering  her  to  conceal  the 
father  of  the  child,  which  she  swore  she  would  have 
out  of  her  before  the  sim  set. 

At  these  words  Mrs.  Bridget  discomposed  her 
features  with  a  smUe  (a  thing  very  unusual  to  her). 
Not  that  I  would  have  my  reader  imagine,  that  this 
was  one  of  those  wanton  smiles  which  Homer  would 
have  you  conceive  came  from  Venus,  when  he  caUs 
her  the  laughter-loving  goddess ;  nor  was  it  one  of 
those  smiles  which  lady  Seraphina  shoots  from  the 
stao-e-box,  and  which  Venus  would  quit  her  immor- 
talfty  to  be  able  to  equal.  No,  this  was  rather  one 
of  those  smiles  which  might  be  supposed  to  have 
come  from  the  dimpled  cheeks  of  the  august  Tissi- 
phone,  or  from  one  of  the  misses,  her  sisters. 

With  such  a  smile  then,  and  with  a  voice  sweet 
as  the  evening  breeze  of  Boreas  in  the  pleasant 
month  of  November,  Mrs.  Bridget  gently  reproved 
the  curiosity  of  Mrs.  Deborah ;  a  vice  with  which 
it  seems  the  latter  was  too  much  tainted,  and  which 
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the  former  inveighed  against  with  great  bitterness, 
adding,  "  That,  among  all  her  faults,  she  thanked 
Heayen  her  enemies  could  not  accuse  her  of  pry- 
ing into  the  affairs  of  other  people." 

She  then  proceeded  to  commend  the  honour  and 
spirit  with  which  Jenny  had  acted.  She  said,  she 
could  not  help  agreeing  with  her  brother,  that  there 
was  some  merit  in  the  sincerity  of  her  confession, 
and  in  her  integrity  to  her  lover :  that  she  had  al- 
ways thought  her  a  very  good  girl,  and  doubted  not 
but  she  had  been  seduced  by  some  rascal,  who  had 
been  infinitely  more  to  blame  than  herself,  and 
very  probably  had  prevailed  with  her  by  a  promise  of 
marriage,  or  some  other  treacherous  proceeding. 

This  behaviour  of  Mrs.  Bridget  greatly  surprised 
Mrs.  Deborah  ;  for  this  well-bred  woman  seldom 
opened  her  lips,  either  to  her  master  or  his  sister, 
till  she  had  first  sounded  their  inclinations,  with 
which  her  sentiments  were  always  strictly  conso- 
nant. Here,  however,  she  thought  she  might  have 
launched  forth  with  safety  ;  and  the  sagacious  reader 
will  not  perhaps  accuse  her  of  want  of  sufficient 
forecast  in  so  doing,  but  will  rather  admire  with 
what  wonderful  celerity  she  tacked  about,  when  she 
found  herself  steermg  a  wrong  course. 

"  Nay,  madam,"  said  this  able  woman,  and  truly 
great  politician,  "  I  must  own  I  cannot  help  admiring 
the  girl's  spirit,  as  well  as  your  ladyship.  And,  as 
your  ladyship  says,  if  she  was  deceived  by  some 
wicked  man,  the  poor  wretch  is  to  be  pitied.  And 
to  be  sure,  as  your  ladyship  says,  the  girl  hath  always 
appeared  like  a  good,  honest,  plain  girl,  and  not  vain 
of  her  face,  forsooth,  as  some  wanton  hussies  in  the 
neighbourhood  are." 

"  You  say  true,  Deborah,"  said  Mrs.  Bridget. 
"  If  the  girl  had  been  one  of  those  vain  trollops,  of 
which  we  have  too  many  in  the  parish,  I  should  have 
condemned  my  brother  for  his  lenity  towards  her. 
I  saw  two  farmers'  daughters  at  church,  the  other 
day,  with  bare  necks.  I  protest  they  shocked  me. 
If  wenches  will  hang  out  lures  for  fellows,  it  is  no 
matter  what  they  suffer.  I  detest  such  creatures  ; 
and  it  wovdd  be  much  better  for  them  that  their 
faces  had  been  seamed  with  the  smallpox;  but  I 
must  confess,  I  never  saw  any  of  this  wanton  be- 
haviour in  poor  Jenny :  some  artful  villain,  I  am 
convinced,  hath  betrayed,  nay  perhaps  forced  her  ; 
and  I  pity  the  poor  wretch  with  all  my  heart. 

Mrs.  Deborah  approved  all  these  sentiments,  and 
the  dialogue  concluded  with  a  general  and  bitter 
invective  against  beauty,  and  with  many  compas- 
sionate considerations  for  all  honest  plain  girls  who 
are  deluded  by  the  wicked  arts  of  deceitfid  men. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Containing  matters  which  will  surprise  the  reader. 
Jenny  returned  home  well  pleased  with  the  recep- 
tion she  had  met  Avith  from  Mr.  Allworthy,  whose 
indulgence  to  her  she  industriously  made  public; 
partly  perhaps  as  a  sacrifice  to  her  own  pride,  and 
partly  from  the  more  prudent  motive  of  reconciling 
her  neighbours  to  her,  and  silencing  their  clamours. 
But  though  this  latter  view,  if  she  indeed  had  it, 
may  appear  reasonable  enough,  yet  the  event  did  not 
answer  her  expectation  ;  for  when  she  was  convened 
beforo  the  justice,  and  it  was  universally  apprehended 
that  tlie  house  of  correction  would  have  been  her 
fate,  though  some  of  the  young  women  cried  out  "  It 
was  good  enough  for  her,"  and  diverted  themselves 
with"  the  thoughts  of  her  beating  hemp  in  a  silk 
gown ;  yet  there  were  many  others  who  began  to 
pity  her  condition  :  but  when  it  was  known  in  what 


manner  Mr.  Allworthy  had  behaved,  the  tide  turned 
against  hen  One  said,  *'  I'll  assure  you,  madam 
hath  had  good  luck."  A  second  cried,  "  See  what 
it  is  to  be  a  favourite  '."  A  third,  "  Ay,  this  comes 
of  her  learning."  Every  pei-son  made  some  mali- 
cious  comment  or  other  on  the  occasion,  and  re- 
flected on  the  partiality  of  the  justice. 

The  behaviour  of  these  people  may  appear  impo- 
litic and  ungrateful  to  the  reader,  who  considers  the 
power  and  the  benevolence  of  Mr.  Allworthy.  But 
as  to  his  power,  he  never  used  it ;  and  as  to  his  be- 
nevolence, he  exerted  so  much,  that  he  had  thereby 
disobliged  all  his  neighbours  ;  for  it  is  a  secret  well 
known  to  great  men,  that,  by  conferring  an  obliga- 
tion, they  do  not  always  procure  a  friend,  but  are 
certain  of  creating  many  enemies. 

Jenny  was,  however,  by  the  care  and  goodness  of 
Mr.  Allworthy,  soon  i-emoved  out  of  the  reach  of 
reproach  ;  when  malice  being  no  longer  able  to  vent 
its  rage  on  her,  began  to  seek  another  object  of  its 
bitterness,  and  this  was  no  less  than  Mr.  Allworthy, 
himself;  for  a  whisper  soon  went  abroad,  that  he 
himself  was  the  father  of  the  fomidling  child. 

This  supposition  so  well  reconciled  his  conduct  to 
the  general  opinion,  that  it  met  with  universal  assent ; 
and  the  outcry  against  his  lenity  soon  began  to  take 
another  turn,  and  was  changed  into  an  invective 
against  his  cruelty  to  the  poor  girl.  Vei-y  grave  and 
good  women  exclaimed  against  men  who  begot  chil- 
dren, and  then  disowned  them.  Nor  were  there 
wanting  some,  who,  after  the  departure  of  Jenny, 
insinuated,  that  she  was  spirited  away  with  a  design 
too  black  to  be  mentioned,  and  who  gave  frequent 
hints  that  a  legal  inquiry  ought  to  be  made  into  the 
whole  matter,  and  that  some  people  should  be  forced 
to  produce  the  girl. 

These  calumnies  might  have  probably  produced 
ill  consequences,  at  the  least  might  have  occasioned 
some  trouble,  to  a  person  of  a  more  doubtful  and 
suspicious  character  than  Mr.  Allworthy  was  blessed 
with  ;  but  in  his  case  they  had  no  such  effect ;  and, 
being  heartily  despised  by  him,  they  served  onlj'  to 
afford  an  innocent  amusement  to  the  good  gossips 
of  the  neighbourhood. 

But  as  we  cannot  possibly  divine  what  complexion 
our  reader  may  be  of,  and  as  it  will  be  some  time 
before  he  will  hear  any  more  of  Jemiy,  we  think 
proper  to  give  him  a  very  early  intimation,  that 
Mr.  Allworthy  was,  and  will  hereafter  appear  to  be 
absolutely  innocent  of  any  criminal  intention  what- 
ever. He  had  indeed  committed  no  other  than  an 
error  in  politics,  by  tempering  justice  with  mercy, 
and  by  refusing  to  gratify  the  good-natured  disposi- 
tion of  the  mob,*  with  an  object  for  their  compas- 
sion to  work  on  in  the  person  of  poor  Jenny,  whom, 
in  order  to  pity,  they  desired  to  have  seen  sacrificed 
to  ruin  and  infamy,  by  a  shameful  correction  in  a 
Bridewell. 

So  far  from  complying  with  this  their  inclination, 
by  which  all  hopes  of  reformation  would  have  been 
abolished,  and  even  the  gate  shut  against  her  if  her 
own  inclinations  should  ever  hereafter  lead  her  to 
choose  the  road  of  virtue,  Mr.  Allworthy  rather 
chose  to  encourage  the  girl  to  return  thither  by  the 
only  possible  means  ;  for  too  true  I  am  afraid  it  is, 
that  many  women  have  become  abandoned,  and 
have  sunk  to  the  last  degree  of  vice,  by  being  unable 
to  retrieve  the  first  slip.  This  will  be,  I  am  afraid, 
always  the  case  Avhile  they  remain  among  their 
former  acquaintance ;  it  was  therefore  wisely  done 
by  Mr.  Allworthy,  to  remove  Jenny  to  a  place  where 

*  Whenever  this  word  occurs  in  our  writings,  it  intends  per- 
sons without  virtue  or  sense,  in  all  stations  ;  and  many  of  the 
highest  rank  are  often  meant  by  it. 
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she   might   enjoy  the  pleasure  of  reputation,  after 
having  tasted  the  ill  consequences  of  losing  it. 

To  this  place  therefore,  wherever  it  Avas,  we  will 
wish  her  a  good  journey,  and  for  the  present  take 
leave  of  her,  and  of  the  little  foundling  her  child, 
having  matters  of  much  higher  importance  to  com- 
municate to  the  reader. 


CHAPTER  X. 


The  hospitality  of  Alhvorthy  ;  with  a  short  sketch  of  the  cha- 
racters of  two  brothers,  a  doctor  and  a  captain,  who  were 
entertained  by  that  gentleman. 

Neither  Mr.  Alhvorthy's  house,  nor  his  heart,  was 
shut  against  any  part  of  mankind,  but  they  were 
both  more  particularly  open  to  men  of  merit.  To 
say  the  truth,  this  was  the  only  house  in  the  kingdom 
where  you  was  sure  to  gain  a  dinner  by  deserving  it. 

Above  all  others,  men  of  genius  and  learning 
shared  the  principal  place  in  his  favour  ;  and  in  these 
he  had  much  discernment :  for  though  he  had  missed 
the  advantage  of  a  learned  education,  yet,  being 
blest  with  vast  natural  abilities,  he  had  so  well  pro- 
fited by  a  vigorous  though  late  application  to  letters, 
and  by  much  conversation  with  men  of  eminence 
in  this  way,  that  he  was  himself  a  very  competent 
judge  in  most  kinds  of  literature. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  in  an  age  when  this  kind  of 
merit  is  so  little  in  fashion,  and  so  slenderly  pro- 
yided  for,  persons  possessed  of  it  should  very  eagerly 
flock  to  a  place  where  they  were  sure  of  being  re- 
ceived with  great  complaisance  ;  indeed,  where  they 
might  enjoy  almost  the  same  advantages  of  a  liberal 
fortune  as  if  they  were  entitled  to  it  in  their  own 
right ;  for  Mr.  AUworthy  was  not  one  of  those  ge- 
nerous persons  who  are  ready  most  bountifully  to 
bestow  meat,  drink,  and  lodging  on  men  of  wit  and 
learning,  for  which  they  expect  no  other  return  but 
entertainment,  instruction,  flattery,  and  subservi- 
ency ;  in  a  word,  that  such  persons  should  be  en- 
rolled in  the  number  of  domestics,  without  wearing 
their  master's  clothes,  or  receiving  wages. 

On  the  contrary,  every  person  in  this  house  was 
perfect  master  of  his  own  time  :  and  as  he  might  at 
his  pleasure  satisfy  all  his  appetites  within  the  re- 
strictions only  of  law,  virtue,  and  religion  ;  so  he 
might,  if  his  health  required,  or  his  inclination 
prompted  him  to  temperance,  or  even  to  abstinence, 
absent  himself  from  any  meals,  or  retire  from  them, 
whenever  he  was  so  disposed,  without  even  a  solici- 
tation to  the  contrary :  for,  indeed,  such  solici- 
tations from  superiors  always  savour  very  strongly  of 
commands.  But  all  here  were  free  from  such  im- 
pertinence, not  only  those  whose  company  is  in  all 
other  places  esteemed  a  favour  from  their  equality  of 
fortune,  but  even  those  whose  indigent  circum- 
stances make  such  an  eleemosynary  abode  con- 
venient to  them,  and  who  are  therefore  less  welcome 
to  a  great  man's  table  because  they  stand  in  need  of  it. 

Among  others  of  this  kind  was  Dr.  Blifil,  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  the  misfortune  of  losing  the  advan- 
tage of  great  talents  by  the  obstinacy  of  a  father, 
who  would  breed  him  to  a  profession  he  disliked. 
In  obedience  to  this  obstinacy  the  doctor  had  in  his 
youth  beeu  obliged  to  study  physic,  or  rather  to  say 
he  studied  it ;  for  in  reality  books  of  this  kind  were 
almost  the  only  ones  with  which  he  was  unac- 
quainted ;  and  unfortunately  for  him,  the  doctor  Avas 
master  of  almost  every  other  science  but  that  by 
which  he  was  to  get  his  bread  ;  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  the  doctor  at  the  age  of  forty  had 
no  bread  to  eat. 

Such  a  person  as  this  was  certain  to  find  a  wel- 


come at  Mr.  Allworthy's  table,  to  whom  misfortunes 
were  ever  a  recommendation,  when  they  were  derived 
from  the  folly  or  villany  of  others,  and  not  of  the 
unfortunate  person  himself.  Besides  this  negative 
merit,  the  doctor  had  one  positive  recommendation ; 
— this  was  a  great  appearance  of  religion.  Whether 
his  religion  was  real,  or  consisted  only  in  appearance, 
I  shall  not  presume  to  say,  as  I  am  not  possessed  of 
any  touchstone  which  can  distinguish  the  true  from 
the  false. 

If  this  part  of  his  character  pleased  Mr.  AUworthy, 
it  delighted  Miss  Bridget.  She  engaged  him  in  many 
religious  controversies  ;  on  which  occasions  she  con- 
stantly expressed  great  satisfaction  in  the  doctor's 
knowledge,  and  not  much  less  in  the  compliments 
which  he  frequently  bestowed  on  her  own.  To  say 
the  truth,  she  had  read  much  English  divinity,  and 
had  puzzled  more  than  one  of  the  neighbouring 
cm-ates.  Indeed,  her  conversation  was  so  pure,  her 
looks  so  sage,  and  her  whole  deportment  so  grave 
and  solemn,  that  she  seemed  to  deserve  the  name  of 
saint  equally  with  her  namesake,  or  with  any  other 
female  in  the  Roman  calendar. 

As  sj'mpathies  of  all  kinds  are  apt  to  beget  love, 
so  experience  teaches  us  that  none  have  a  more  direct 
tendency  this  way  than  those  of  a  religious  kind  be- 
tween persons  of  different  sexes.  The  doctor  found 
himself  so  agreeable  to  Miss  Bridget,  that  he  now 
began  to  lament  an  unfortunate  accident  which  had 
happened  to  him  about  ten  years  before  ;  namely, 
his  marriage  with  another  woman,  who  was  not  only 
still  alive,  but,  what  was  worse,  known  to  be  so  by 
Mr.  AUworthy.  This  was  a  fatal  bar  to  that  happi- 
ness which  he  otherwise  saw  sufficient  probability 
of  obtaining  with  this  young  lady  ;  for  as  to  criminal 
indulgences,  he  certainly  never  thought  of  them. 
This  was  owing  either  to  his  religion,  as  is  most  pro- 
bable, or  to  the  purity  of  his  passion,  which  was 
fixed  on  those  things  which  matrimony  only,  and  not 
criminal  correspondence,  could  put  him  in  possession 
of,  or  could  give  him  any  title  to. 

He  had  not  long  ruminated  on  these  matters,  be- 
fore it  occurred  to  his  memory  that  he  had  a  brother 
who  was  under  no  such  unhappy  incapacity.  This 
brother  he  made  no  doubt  would  succeed ;  for  he 
discerned,  as  he  thought,  an  inclination  to  marriage 
in  the  lady ;  and  the  reader  perhaps,  when  he  hears 
the  brother's  qualifications,  will  not  blame  the  con- 
fidence which  he  entertained  of  his  success. 

This  gentleman  was  about  thirty-five  years  of  age. 
He  was  of  a  middle  size,  and  what  is  called  well- 
built.  He  had  a  scar  on  his  forehead,  which  did 
not  so  much  injure  his  beauty  as  it  denoted  his  va- 
lour (for  he  was  a  half-pay  officer).  He  had  good 
teeth,  and  something  affable,  when  he  pleased,  in  his 
smile  ;  though  naturally  his  countenance,  as  well  as 
his  air  and  voice,  had  much  of  roughness  in  it :  yet 
he  could  at  anytime  deposit  this,  and  appear  all  gen- 
tleness and  good-humour.  He  was  not  ungenteel, 
nor  entirely  void  of  wit,  and  in  his  youth  had 
abounded  in  sprightliness,  which,  though  he  had 
lately  put  on  a  more  serious  character,  he  could, 
when  he  pleased,  resume. 

He  had,  as  well  as  the  doctor,  an  academic  educa- 
tion ;  for  his  father  had,  with  the  same  paternal 
authority  we  have  mentioned  before,  decreed  him  for 
holy  orders  ;  but  as  the  old  gentleman  died  before  he 
was  ordained,  he  chose  the  church  militant,  and  pre- 
ferred the  king's  commission  to  the  bishop's. 

He  had  purchased  the  post  of  a  lieutenant  of  dra- 
goons, and  afterwards  came  to  be  a  captain  ;  but 
having  quarrelled  with  his  colonel,  was  by  his  iriter- 
est  obliged  to  sell ;  from  which  time  he  had  entirely 
rusticated  himself,  had  betaken  himself  to  studying 
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the  scriptures,  and  -was  not  a  little  suspected  of  an 
inclination  to  raethodism. 

It  seemed,  therefore,  not  unlikely  that  such  a  per- 
son should  succeed  with  a  lady  of  so  saint-like  a  dis- 
position, and  whose  inclinations  were  no  otherwise 
engaged  than  to  the  marriage  state  in  general;  but  why 
the  doctor,  who  certainly  liad  no  great  friendship  for 
his  brother,  should  for  his  sake  think  of  making  so  ill  a 
return  to  the  hospitality  of  AUwortliy,  is  a  matter  not 
so  easy  to  be  accounted  for. 

Is  it  that  some  natures  delight  in  evil,  as  others 
are  thought  to  delight  in  virtue  'i  Or  is  there  a  plea- 
sure in  being  accessary  to  a  theft  when  we  cannot 
commit  it  ourselves*  Or  lastly  (which  experience 
seems  to  make  probable),  have  we  a  satisfaction  in 
aggrandising  our  families,  even  though  we  have  not 
the  least  love  or  respect  for  them  1 

"Whether  any  of  these  motives  operated  on  the 
doctor,  we  will  not  determine  ;  but  so  the  fact  was. 
He  sent  for  his  brother,  and  easily  found  means  to 
introduce  him  at  AUworthy's  as  a  person  who  in- 
tended only  a  short  visit  to  himself. 

The  captain  had  not  been  in  the  house  a  week  bo- 
fore  the  doctor  had  reason  to  felicitate  himself  on  his 
discernment.  The  captain  was  indeed  as  great  a 
master  of  the  art  of  love  as  Ovid  was  formerly.  He 
had  besides  received  proper  hints  from  his  brother, 
which  he  failed  not  to  improve  to  the  best  advantage. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Containing  many  rules,  and  some  examples,  concerning  falling 
in  love;  descriptions  of  beauty,  and  other  more  prudential 
inducements  to  matrimony. 

It  hath  been  observed,  by  wise  men  or  women,  I 
forget  which,  that  all  persons  are  doomed  to  be  in 
love  once  in  their  lives.  No  particular  season  is,  as 
I  remember,  assigned  for  this  ;  but  the  age  at  which 
Miss  Bridget  wtis  arrived,  seems  to  me  as  proper  a 
period  as  any  to  be  fixed  on  for  this  purpose :  it 
often,  indeed,  happens  much  earlier ;  but  when  it 
doth  not,  I  have  observed  it  seldom  or  never  fails 
about  this  time.  Moreover,  we  may  remark  that  at 
this  season  love  is  of  a  more  serious  and  steady  na- 
ture than  what  sometimes  shows  itself  in  the  younger 
parts  of  life.  The  love  of  girls  is  uncertain,  capri- 
cious, and  so  foolish  that  we  cannot  always  discover 
what  the  young  lady  would  be  at ;  nay,  it  may  almost 
be  doubted  whether  she  always  knows  this  herself. 

Now  we  are  never  at  a  loss  to  discern  this  in  wo- 
men about  forty  ;  for  as  such  grave,  serious,  and  ex- 
perienced ladies  well  know  their  own  meaning,  so  it 
is  alwap  very  easy  for  a  man  of  the  least  sagacity  to 
discover  it  with  the  utmost  certainty. 

Miss  Bridget  is  an  example  of  all  these  observa- 
tions. She  had  not  been  many  times  in  the  captain's 
company  before  she  was  seized  with  this  passion. 
Nor  did  she  go  pining  and  moping  about  the  house, 
like  a  puny,  foolish  girl,  ignorant  of  her  distemper : 
she  felt,  she  knew,  and  she  enjoyed,  the  pleasing 
sensation,  of  which,  as  she  was  certain  it  was  not 
only  innocent  but  laudable,  she  was  neither  afraid 
nor  ashamed. 

And  to  say  the  truth,  there  is,  in  all  points,  great 
difference  between  the  reasonable  passion  which 
women  at  this  age  conceive  towards  men,  and  the 
idle  and  childish  liking  of  a  girl  to  a  boy,  which  is 
often  fixed  on  the  outside  only,  and  on  things  of 
little  value  and  no  duration ;  as  on  cherry  cheeks, 
small,  lily-white  hands,  sloe-black  eyes,  flowing 
locks,  downy  chins,  dapper  shapes  ;  nay,  sometimes 
on  charms  more  worthless  than  these,  and  less  the 
party's  own  ;  such  are  the  outward  ornaments  of  the 
person,  for  wliich  men  are  beholden  to  the  tailor,  the 


laceman,  the  periwig-maker,  the  hatter  and  the  mil- 
liner, and  not  to  nature.  Such  a  passion  girls  may 
well  be  ashamed,  as  they  generally  are,  to  own 
either  to  themselves  or  others. 

The  love  of  Miss  Bridget  was  of  another  kind. 
The  captain  owed  nothing  to  any  of  these  fop- 
makers  in  his  dress,  nor  was  his  person  much  more 
beholden  to  nature.  Both  his  dress  and  person  were 
such  as,  had  they  appeared  in  an  assembly  or  a  draw- 
ing-room, would  have  been  the  contempt  and  ridicule 
of  all  the  tine  ladies  there.  The  former  of  these  was 
indeed  neat,  but  plain,  coarse,  ill-fancied,  and  out  of 
fashion.  As  for  the  latter,  we  have  expressly  de- 
scribed it  above.  So  far  was  the  skin  on  his  cheeks 
from  being  cherry-coloured,  that  you  could  not  dis- 
cern what  the  natural  colour  of  his  cheeks  was,  they 
being  totally  overgrown  by  a  black  beard,  which 
ascended  to  his  eyes.  His  shape  and  limbs  were 
indeed  exactly  proportioned,  but  so  large  that  they 
denoted  the  strength  rather  of  a  ploughman  than  any 
other.  His  shoulders  were  broad  beyond  all  size, 
and  the  calves  of  his  legs  larger  than  those  of  a  com- 
mon chairman.  In  short,  his  whole  person  wanted 
all  that  elegance  and  beauty  which  is  the  very  reverse 
of  clumsy  strength,  and  which  so  agreeably  sets  off 
most  of  our  fine  gentlemen  ;  being  partly  owing  to 
the  high  blood  of  their  ancestors,  viz.  blood  made  of 
rich  sauces  and  generous  wines,  and  partly  to  an 
early  town  education. 

Though  Miss  Bridget  was  a  woman  of  the  greatest 
delicacy  of  taste,  yet  such  were  the  charms  of  the 
captain's  conversation,  that  she  totally  overlooked 
the  defects  of  his  person.  She  imagined,  and  per- 
haps very  wisely,  that  she  should  enjoy  more  agree- 
able minutes  with  the  captain  than  with  a  much 
prettier  fellow ;  and  forewent  the  consideration  of 
pleasing  her  eyes,  in  order  to  procure  herself  much 
more  solid  satisfaction. 

The  captain  no  sooner  perceived  the  passion  of 
Miss  Bridget,  in  which  discovery  he  was  very  quick- 
sighted,  than  he  faithfully  returned  it.  The  lady, 
no  more  than  her  lover,  was  remarkable  for  beauty. 
I  would  attempt  to  draw  her  picture,  but  that  is 
done  already  by  a  more  able  master,  Mr.  Hogarth 
himself,  to  whom  she  sat  many  years  ago,  and  hath 
been  lately  exhibited  by  that  gentleman  in  his  print 
of  a  winter's  morning,  of  which  she  was  no  improper 
emblem,  and  may  be  seen  walking  (for  walk  she 
doth  in  the  print)  to  Covent-  garden  church,  with  a 
starved  foot-boy  behind  carrying  her  prayer-book. 

The  captain  likewise  very  wisely  preferred  the 
more  solid  enjoyments  he  expected  with  this  lady,  to 
the  Heeling  charms  of  person.  He  was  one  of  those 
wise  men  who  regard  beauty  in  the  other  sex  as  a 
very  worthless  and  superficial  qualification ;  or,  to 
speak  more  truly,  who  rather  choose  to  possess  every 
convenience  of  life  with  an  ugly  woman,  than  a 
handsome  one  without  any  of  those  conveniences. 
And  having  a  very  good  appetite,  and  but  little 
nicety,  he  fancied  he  should  play  his  part  very  well  at 
the  matrimonial  banquet,  without  the  sauce  of  beauty. 

To  deal  plainly  with  the  reader,  the  captain,  ever 
since  his  arrival,  at  least  from  the  moment  his  brother 
had  proposed  the  ma;<-h  to  him,  long  before  he  had 
discovered  any  flattering  symptoms  in  ISIiss  Bridget, 
had  been  greatly  enamoured;  that  is  to  say,  of  Mr. 
AUworthy's  house  and  gardens,  and  of  his  lands, 
tenements,  and  hereditaments  ;  of  all  which  the  cap- 
tain was  so  passionately  fond,  that  he  would  most 
probably  have  contracted  marriage  with  them,  had 
he  been  obliged  to  have  taken  the  witch  of  Endor 
into  the  bargain. 

As  Mr.  Allworthy,  therefore,  had  declared  to  the 
doctor,  that  he  never  intended  to  take  a  second  Avife, 
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as  his  sister  was  his  neaveSt  relation,  and  as  the  doc- 
tor had  fished  out  that  his  intentions  were  to  make 
any  child  of  hers  his  heir,  Avhich  indeed  the  law, 
without  his  interposition,  would  have  done  for  him, 
the  doctor  and  his  hrother  thought  it  an  act  of  bene- 
volence to  give  being  to  a  human  creature,  who 
would  he  so  plentifully  provided  with  the  most 
essential  means  of  happiness.  The  whole  thoughts, 
therefore,  of  both  the  brothers  were  how  to  engage 
the  affections  of  this  amiable  lady. 

But  Fortune,  who  is  a  tender  parent,  and  often 
doth  more  for  her  favourite  offspring  than  either  they 
deserve  or  wish,  had  been  so  industrious  for  the  cap- 
tain, that  whilst  he  was  laying  schemes  to  execute 
his  purpose,  the  lady  conceived  the  same  desires  with 
himself,  and  was  on  her  side  contriving  how  to  give 
the  captain  proper  encouragement,  without  appear- 
ing too  forward  ;  for  she  was  a  strict  observer  of  all 
rules  of  decorum.  In  this,  however,  she  easily  suc- 
ceeded ;  for  as  the  captain  was  always  on  the  look- 
out, no  glance,  gesture,  or  word  escaped  him. 

The  satisfaction  which  the  captain  received  from 
the  kind  behaviour  of  Mrs.  Bridget,  was  not  a  little 
abated  by  his  apprehensions  of  Mr.  AUworthy  ;  for, 
notwithstanding  his  disinterested  professions,  the 
captain  imagined  he  would,  when  he  came  to  act, 
follow  the  example  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  re- 
fuse his  coirsent  to  a  match  so  disadvantageous,  in 
point  of  interest,  to  his  sister.  From  what  oracle  he 
received  this  opinion,  I  shall  leave  the  reader  to  de- 
termine :  but  however  he  came  by  it,  it  strangely 
pei'plexed  him  how  to  regulate  his  conduct  so  as  at 
once  to  convey  his  affection  to  the  lady,  and  to  con- 
ceal it  from  her  hrother.  He  at  length  resolved  to 
take  all  private  opportunities  of  making  his  ad- 
dresses ;  hut  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  AUworthy  to  be 
as  reserved  and  as  much  upon  his  guard  as  was  pos- 
sible ;  and  this  conduct  was  highly  approved  by  the 
brother. 

He  soon  found  means  to  make  his  addresses,  in 
express  terms,  to  his  mistress,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived an  answer  in  the  proper  form,  viz.  the  answer 
which  was  first  made  some  thousands  of  years  ago, 
and  which  hath  been  handed  down  by  tradition  from 
mother  to  daughter  ever  since.  If  I  was  to  translate 
this  into  Latin,  I  should  render  it  by  these  two 
words.  Nolo  Episcopari :  a  phrase  likewise  of  imme- 
morial use  on  another  occasion. 

The  captain,  however  he  came  by  his  knowledge, 
perfectly  well  understood  the  lady,  and  very  soon 
after  repeated  his  application  with  more  warmth  and 
earnestness  than  before,  and  was  again,  according  to 
due  form,  rejected  ;  but  as  he  had  increased  in  the 
eagerness  of  his  desires,  so  the  lady,  with  the  same 
propriety,  decreased  in  the  violence  of  her  refusal. 

Not  to  tire  the  reader,  by  leading  him  through 
every  scene  of  this  courtship  (which,  though  in  the 
opinion  of  a  certain  great  author,  it  is  the  plea- 
santest  scene  of  life  to  the  actor,  is,  perhaps,  as  dull 
and  tiresome  as  any  whatever  to  the  audience),  the 
captain  made  his  advances  in  form,  the  citadel  was 
defended  in  form,  and  at  length,  in  proper  form, 
surrendered  at  discretion. 

During  this  whole  time,  which  filled  the  space  of 
near  a  month,  the  captain  preserved  great  distance 
of  behaviour  to  his  lady  in  the  presence  of  the  bro- 
ther ;  and  the  more  he  succeeded  with  her  in  private, 
the  more  reserved  was  he  in  public.  And  as  for  the 
lady,  she  had  no  sooner  secured  her  lover,  than  she 
behaved  to  him  before  company  with  the  highest 
degree  of  indifference  ;  so  that  Mr.  AUworthy  must 
have  had  the  insight  of  the  devil  (or  perhaps  some  of 
his  worse  qualities)  to  have  entertained  the  least 
suspicion  of  what  was  going  forward. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Containing  what  the  reader  may,  perhaps,  expect  to  find  in  it. 

In  all  bargains,  whether  to  fight  or  to  marry,  or  con- 
cerning any  other  such  business,  little  previous  cere- 
mony is  required  to  bring  the  matter  to  an  issue, 
when  both  parties  are  really  in  earnest.  This  was 
the  case  at  present,  and  in  less  than  a  month  the 
captain  and  his  lady  were  man  and  wife. 

The  great  concern  now  was  to  break  the  matter  to 
Mr.  AUworthy  ;  and  this  was  luidertaken  by  the 
doctor. 

One  day,  then,  as  AUworthy  was  walking  in  his 
garden,  the  doctor  came  to  liim,  and,  with  great 
gravity  of  aspect,  and  all  the  concern  which  he  could 
possibly  affect  in  his  countenance,  said,  "  I  am  come, 
sir,  to  impart  an  affair  to  you  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence ;  but  how  shall  I  mention  to  you  what  it 
almost  distracts  me  to  think  of ! "  He  then  launched 
forth  into  the  most  bitter  invectives  both  against 
men  and  women ;  accusing  the  former  of  having  no 
attachment  but  to  their  interest,  and  the  latter  of 
being  so  addicted  to  vicious  inclinations,  that  they 
could  never  be  safely  trusted  with  one  of  the  other 
sex.  "  Could  I,"  said  he,  "  sir,  have  suspected,  that 
a  lady  of  such  prudence,  such  judgment,  such  learn- 
ing, should  indulge  so  indiscreet  a  passion !  or  could 
I  have  imagined  that  my  brother  —  Avhy  do  I  call 
him  so"?  he  is  no  longer  a  brother  of  mine — " 

"  Indeed  but  he  is,"  said  AUworthy,  "  and  a 
hrother  of  mine  too." — "  Bless  me,  sir !"  said  the  doc- 
tor, "  do  you  know  the  shocking  affair '] " — "  Look'ee, 
Mr.  Blifil,"  answered  the  good  man ;  "  it  hath 
been  my  constant  maxim  in  life  to  make  the  best  of 
all  matters  which  happen.  My  sister,  though  many 
years  younger  than  I,  is  at  least  old  enough  to  be  at 
the  age  of  discretion.  Had  he  imposed  on  a  child,  I 
should  have  been  more  averse  to  have  forgiven  him  ; 
but  a  woman  upwards  of  thirty  must  certainly  be 
supposed  to  know  what  will  make  her  most  happy. 
She  hath  married  a  gentleman,  though  perhaps  not 
quite  her  equal  in  fortune  ;  and  if  he  hath  any  per- 
fections in  her  eye  which  can  make  up  that  defi- 
ciency, I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  object  to  her 
choice  of  her  own  happiness  ;  which  I,  no  more  than 
herself,  imagine  to  consist  only  in  immense  wealtli. 
I  might,  perhaps,  from  the  many  declarations  I  have 
made,  of  complying  with  almost  any  proposal,  have 
expected  to  have  been  consulted  on  this  occasion ; 
but  these  matters  are  of  a  very  delicate  nature,  and 
the  scruples  of  modesty,  perhaps,  are  not  to  be  over- 
come. As  to  your  brother  I  have  really  no  anger 
against  him  at  all.  He  hath  no  obligation  to  me, 
nor  do  I  think  he  was  under  any  necessity  of  asking 
my  consent,  since  the  woman  is,  as  I  have  said,  stii 
juris,  and  of  a  proper  age  to  be  entirely  answerable 
only  to  herself  for  her  conduct." 

The  doctor  accused  Mr.  AUworthy  of  too  great 
lenity,  repeated  his  accusations  against  his  brother, 
and  declared  that  he  should  never  more  be  brought 
either  to  see,  or  to  owai  him  for  his  relation.  He 
then  launched  forth  into  a  panegyric  on  AUworthy's 
goodness  ;  into  the  highest  encomiums  on  his  friend- 
ship ;  and  concluded  by  saying,  he  should  never  for- 
give his  brother  for  having  put  the  place  which  he 
bore  in  that  friendship  to  a  hazard. 

AUworthy  thus  answered  :  "  Had  I  conceived  any 
displeasure  against  your  brother,  I  should  never 
have  carried  that  resentment  to  the  imiocent :  but 
I  assure  you  I  have  no  such  displeasure.  Your  bro- 
ther appears  to  me  to  be  a  man  of  sense  and  honour. 
I  do  not  disapprove  the  taste  of  my  sister ;  nor  will 
I  doubt  but  that  she  is  equally  the  object  of  his  in- 
cUnations.      I  have  alAvays  thought  love    the   only 
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foundation  of  happiness  in  a  married  state,  as  it  can 
only  produce  that  high  and  tender  friendship  which 
should  always  be  the  cement  of  this  union ;  and,  in 
my  opinion,'all  those  marriages  which  are  contracted 
from  other  motives  are  greatly  criminal ;  they  are  a 
profanation  of  a  most  holy  ceremony,  and  generally 
end  in  disquiet  and  misery  :  for  surely  we  may  call 
it  a  profanation  to  convert  this  most  sacred  institu- 
tion into  a  wicked  sacrifice  to  lust  or  avarice  :  and 
what  better  can  be  said  of  those  matches  to  which 
men  are  induced  merely  by  the  consideration  of  a 
beautiful  person,  or  a  great  fortune"? 

"  To  deny  that  beauty  is  an  agreeable  object  to 
the  eye,  and  even  worthy  some  admiration,  would 
be  false  and  foolish.  Beautiful  is  an  epithet  often 
used  in  Scripture,  and  always  mentioned  with  ho- 
nour. It  was  my  own  fortune  to  marry  a  woman 
whom  the  world  thought  handsome,  and  I  can  truly 
say  I  liked  her  the  better  on  that  account.  But,  to 
make  this  the  sole  consideration  of  marriage,  to  lust 
after  it  so  violently  as  to  overlook  all  imperfection 
for  its  sake,  or  to  require  it  so  absolutely  as  to  reject 
and  disdain  religion,  virtue,  and  sense,  which  are 
qualities  in  their  nature  of  much  higher  perfection, 
only  because  an  elegance  of  person  is  wanting :  this 
is  surely  inconsistent,  either  with  a  wise  man  or  a 
good  christian.  And  it  is,  perhaps,  being  too  chari- 
table to  conclude  that  such  persons  mean  anjthing 
more  by  their  marriage  than  to  please  their  carnal 
appetites  ;  for  the  satisfaction  of  which,  we  are  taught, 
it  was  not  ordained. 

"  In  the  next  place,  with  respect  to  fortune. 
Worldly  prudence,  perhaps,  exacts  some  consider- 
ation on  this  head ;  nor  will  I  absolutely  and  alto- 
gether condemn  it.  As  the  Avorld  is  constituted, 
the  demands  of  a  married  state,  and  the  care  of 
posterity,  require  some  little  regard  to  what  we  call 
circumstances.  Yet  this  provision  is  greatly  in- 
creased, beyond  what  is  really  necessary,  by  folly 
and  vanity,  which  ci'eate  abundantly  more  wants 
than  nature.  Equipage  for  his  wife,  and  large  for- 
tunes for  the  children,  are  by  custom  enrolled  in  the 
list  of  necessaries ;  and  to  procure  these,  everything 
truly  solid  and  sweet,  and  virtuous  and  religious,  are 
neglected  and  overlooked. 

"  And  this  in  many  degrees  ;  the  last  and  greatest 
of  which  seems  scarce  distinguishable  from  madness  ; 
— I  mean  where  persons  of  immense  fortunes  con- 
tract themselves  to  those  who  are,  and  must  be,  dis- 
agreeable to  them — to  fools  and  knaves — in  order  to 
increase  an  estate  already  larger  even  than  the  de- 
mands of  their  pleasures.  Surely  stich  persons,  if 
they  will  not  be  thought  mad,  must  own,  either  that 
they  are  incapable  of  tasting  the  sweets  of  the  ten- 
derest  friendship,  or  that  they  sacrifice  the  greatest 
happiness  of  which  they  are  capable  to  the  vain, 
uncertaui,  and  senseless  laws  of  vulgar  opinion, 
which  owe  as  well  their  force  as  their  foundation  to 
folly." 

Here  AUworthy  concluded  his  sermon,  to  which 
Blifil  had  listened  with  the  profoundest  attention, 
though  it  cost  him  some  pains  to  prevent  now  and 
then  a  small  discomposure  of  his  muscles.  He  now 
praised  every  period  of  what  he  had  heard  with  the 
warmth  of  a  young  divine,  who  hath  the  honour  to 
dine  with  a  bishop  the  same  day  in  which  his  lord- 
ship hath  mounted  the  pulpit. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


Which  concludes  the  first  book ;  with  an  instance  of  ingrati- 
tude, which,  we  hope,  will  appear  unnatural. 

The  reader,  from  what  hath  been  said,  may  imagine 
that  the  reconciliation  (if  indeed  it  could  be  so  called) 


was  only  matter  of  form  ;  we  shall  therefore  pass  it 
over,  and  hasten  to  what  must  surely  be  thought 
matter  of  substance. 

The  doctor  had  acquainted  his  brother  with  what 
had  passed  between  Mr.  AUworthy  and  him  ;  and 
added  with  a  smile,  "  I  promise  you  I  paid  you  off; 
nay,  I  absolutely  desired  the  good  gentleman  not  to 
forgive  you  :  for  you  know,  after  he  had  made  a  de- 
claration in  your  favour,  I  might  with  safety  venture 
on  such  a  request  with  a  person  of  his  temper  ;  and 
I  was  willing,  as  well  for  your  sake  as  for  my  o-\vk,  to 
prevent  the  least  possibility  of  a  suspicion." 

Captain  Blifil  took  not  the  least  notice  of  this,  at 
that  time  ;  but  he  afterwards  made  a  very  notable  use 
of  it. 

One  of  the  maxims  which  the  devil,  in  a  late  visit 
upon  earth,  left  to  his  disciples,  is,  when  once  you 
are  got  up  to  kick  the  stool  from  under  you.  In 
plain  English,  when  you  have  made  your  fortune  by 
the  good  offices  of  a  friend,  you  are  advised  to  dis- 
card him  as  soon  as  you  can. 

Whether  the  captain  acted  by  this  maxim,  I  will 
not  positively  determine  ;  so  far  we  may  confidently 
say,  that  his  actions  may  be  fairly  derived  from  this 
diabolical  principle  ;  and  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  as- 
sign any  other  motive  to  them  :  for  no  sooner  was  he 
possessed  of  Miss  Bridget,  and  reconciled  to  All- 
worthy,  than  he  began  to  show  a  coldness  to  his  brother 
which  increased  daily  ;  till  at  length  it  grew  into 
rudeness,  and  became  very  visible  to  everj'  one. 

The  doctor  remonstrated  to  him  privately  concern- 
ing this  behaviour,  but  could  obtain  no  other  satisfac- 
tion than  the  following  plain  declaration :  "  If  you 
dislike  anything  in  my  brother's  house,  sir,  you 
know  yovi  are  at  liberty  to  quit  it."  This  strange, 
cruel,  and  almost  unaccountable  ingratitude  in  the 
captain,  absolutely  broke  the  poor  doctor's  heart: 
for  ingratitude  never  so  thoroughly  pierces  the  hu- 
man breast  as  when  it  proceeds  from  those  in  whose 
behalf  we  have  been  guilty  of  transgressions.  Re- 
flections on  great  and  good  actions,  however  they 
are  received  or  returned  by  those  in  whose  favour 
they  are  performed,  always  administer  some  comfort 
to  us  ;  but  what  consolation  shall  we  receive  under  so 
biting  a  calamity  as  the  ungrateful  behaviour  of  our 
friend,  when  our  wounded  conscience  at  the  same 
time  flies  in  our  face,  and  upbraids  us  with  having 
spotted  it  in  the  sendee  of  one  so  worthless  ! 

Mr.  AUworthy  himself  spoke  to  the  captain  in  his 
brother's  behalf,  and  desired  to  know  what  offence 
the  doctor  had  committed ;  when  the  hard-hearted 
■\illain  had  the  baseness  to  say,  that  he  should  never 
forgive  him  for  the  injury  which  he  had  endeavoured 
to  do  him  in  his  favour ;  which,  he  said,  he  had 
pumped  out  of  him,  and  was  such  a  cruelty  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  forgiven, 

AUworthy  spoke  in  verj'  high  terms  upon  this 
declaration,  which  he  said  became  not  a  human 
creature.  He  expressed,  indeed,  so  much  resentment 
against  an  unforgiving  temper,  that  the  captain  at  last 
pretended  to  be  covinced  by  his  argments,  and  out- 
wardly professed  to  be  reconciled. 

As  for  the  bride,  she  was  now  in  her  honeymoon, 
and  so  passionately  fond  of  her  new  husband  that  he 
never  appeared  to  her  to  be  in  the  wrong  ;  and  his 
displeasure  against  any  person  was  a  sufficient  reason 
for  her  dislike  to  the  same. 

The  captain,  at  Mr.AUworthy's  instance,  was  out- 
wardly, as  we  have  said,  reconciled  to  his  brother  ; 
yet  the  same  rancour  remained  in  his  heart ;  and  he 
found  so  many  opportunities  of  giving  him  private 
hints  of  this,  that  the  house  at  last  grew  insupport- 
able to  the  poor  doctor ;  and  he  chose  rather  to  sub- 
mit  to  any  inconveniences  which  he  might  encounter; 
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in  the  world,  than  longer  to  bear  these  cruel  and 
ungrateful  insults  from  a  brother  for  whom  he  had 
done  so  much. 

He  once  intended  to  acquaint  Alhvorthy  with  the 
whole  ;  but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  submit  to 
the  confession,  by  which  he  must  take  to  his  share 
so  great  a  portion  of  guilt.  Besides,  by  how  much 
the  worse  man  he  represented  his  brother  to  be,  so 
much  the  greater  would  his  ovm.  offence  appear  to 
Allworthy,  and  so  much  the  greater,  he  had  reason 
to  imagine,  would  be  his  resentment. 

He  feigned,  therefore,  some  excuse  of  business 
for  his  departure,  and  promised  to  return  soon 
again ;  and  took  leave  of  his  brother  with  so  well- 
dissembled  content,  that,  as  the  captain  played  his 
part  to  the  same  perfection,  Allworthy  remained 
well  satisfied  with  the  truth  of  the  reconciliation. 

The  doctor  went  directly  to  London,  whei-e  he 
died  soon  after  of  a  broken  heart ;  a  distemper  which 
kills  many  more  than  is  generally  imagined,  and 
would  have  a  fair  title  to  a  place  in  the  bill  of  mor- 
tality, did  it  not  differ  in  one  instance  from  all  other 
dieases — viz.,  That  no  physician  can  cure  it. 

Now,  upon  the  most  diligent  inquiry  into  the  for- 
mer lives  of  these  two  brothers,  I  find,  besides  the 
cursed  and  hellish  maxim  of  policy  above  mentioned, 
another  reason  for  the  captain's  conduct :  the  cap- 
tain, besides  what  we  have  before  said  of  him,  was  a 
man  of  great  pride  and  fierceness,  and  had  always 
treated  his  brother,  who  was  of  a  different  com- 
plexion, and  greatly  deficient  in  both  those  qualities, 
with  the  utmost  air  of  superiority.  The  doctor, 
however,  had  much  the  larger  share  of  learning,  and 
was  by  many  reputed  to  have  the  better  understand- 
ing. This  the  captain  knew,  and  could  not  bear ; 
for  though  envy  is  at  best  a  very  malignant  passion, 
yet  is  its  bitterness  greatly  heightened  by  mixing 
with  contempt  towards  the  same  object;  and  very 
much  afraid  I  am,  that  whenever  an  obligation  is 
joined  to  these  two,  indignation  and  not  gratitude 
will  be  the  product  of  all  three. 


BOOK  II. 

Containing  scenes  of  matrimonial  felicity  in 
different  degrees  of  life  ;  and  various  other 
transactions  during  the  first  two  years 
after  the  marriage  between  captain  blifil 
and  miss  bridget  allworthy. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Showing  what  kind  of  a  history  this  is;  what  it  is  like,  and 
what  it  is  not  like. 

Though  we  have  properly  enough  entitled  this 
our  work,  a  history,  and  not  a  life  ;  nor  an  apology 
for  a  life,  as  is  more  in  fashion ;  yet  we  intend  in  it 
rather  to  pursue  the  method  of  those  writers,  who 
profess  to  disclose  the  revolutions  of  countries,  than 
to  imitate  the  painful  and  voluminous  historian, 
who,  to  preserve  the  regularity  of  his  series,  thinks 
himself  obliged  to  fill  up  as  much  paper  with  the 
detail  of  months  and  years  in  which  nothing 
remarkable  happened,  as  he  employs  upon  those 
notable  eras  when  the  greatest  scenes  have  been 
transacted  on  the  human  stage. 

Such  histories  as  these  do,  in  reality,  very  much 
resemble  a  newspaper,  which  consists  of  just  the 
same  number  of  words,  whether  there  be  any  news 
in  it  or  not.  They  may  likewise  be  compared  to  a 
stage  coach,  which  performs  constantly  the  same 
course,  empty  as  well  as  full.  The  writer,  indeed, 
seems  to  think  himself  obliged  to  keep  even  pace 
with  time,  whose  amanuensis  he  is ;  and,  like  his 


master,  travels  as  slowly  through  centuries  of  monk- 
ish dulness,  as  through  that  bright  and  busy  age  so 
nobly  distinguished  by  the  excellent  Latin  poet — 

Jd  confllgendum  venientibus  undtque  poenis. 
Omnia  cum  belli  trepido  concussa  tumult.u 
Horrida  contremuerc  sub  altis  cet/ieris  auris: 
In  dubiuqne  fuit  sub  utrorum  regna  cadendum 
Omnibus  numan is  esset,  terraque  marique. 

Of  which  we  wish  we  could  give  our  reader  a  more 
adequate  translation  than  that  by  Mr.  Creech  : 

When  dreadful  Carthage  frighten'd  Home  with  arms. 
And  all  the  world  was  shook  with  fierce  alarms; 
Whilst  undecided  yet,  which  part  should  fall. 
Which  nation  rise  the  glorious  lord  of  all. 

Now  it  is  our  purpose,  in  the  ensuing  pages,  to 
pursue  a  contrary  method.  When  any  extraordi- 
nary scene  presents  itself  (as  we  trust  will  often  be 
the  case),  we  shall  spare  no  pains  nor  paper  to  open 
it  at  large  to  our  reader ;  but  if  whole  years  should 
pass  without  producing  anything  worthy  his  notice, 
we  shall  not  be  afraid  of  a  chasm  in  our  history  ; 
but  shall  hasten  on  to  matters  of  consequence,  and 
leave  such  periods  of  time  totally  unobserved. 

These  are  indeed  to  be  considered  as  blanks  in  the 
grand  lottery  of  time.  We  therefore,  who  are  the 
registers  of  that  lottery,  shall  imitate  those  sagacious 
persons  who  deal  in  that  which  is  drawn  at  Guild- 
hall, and  who  never  trouble  the  public  with  tlie 
many  blanks  they  dispose  of;  but  when  a  great 
prize  happens  to  be  drawn,  the  newspapers  are  pre- 
sently filled  with  it,  and  the  world  is  sure  to  be  in- 
formed at  whose  office  it  was  sold  :  indeed  com- 
monly two  or  three  different  offices  lay  claim  to  the 
honour  of  having  disposed  of  it  ;  by  which  I  sup- 
pose, the  adventurers  are  given  to  understand  that 
certain  brokers  are  in  the  secrets  of  Fortune,  and  in- 
deed of  her  cabinet  council. 

My  reader  then  is  not  to  be  surprised,  if,  in  the 
course  of  this  work,  he  shall  find  some  chapters  very 
short,  and  others  altogether  as  long ;  some  that  con- 
tain only  the  time  of  a  single  day,  and  others  that 
comprise  years  ;  in  a  word,  if  my  history  sometimes 
seems  to  stand  still,  and  sometimes  to  fly.  For  all 
which  I  shall  not  look  on  myself  as  accountable  to 
any  court  of  critical  jurisdiction  whatever :  for  as  I 
am,  in  reality,  the  founder  of  a  new  province  of  writ- 
ing, so  I  am  at  liberty  to  make  what  laws  I  please 
therein.  And  these  laws,  my  readers,  whom  I  con- 
sider as  my  subjects,  are  bound  to  believe  in  and  to 
obey ;  with  which  that  they  may  readily  and  cheer- 
fully comply,  I  do  hereby  assure  them  that  I  shall 
principally  regard  their  ease  and  advantage  in  all 
such  institutions :  for  I  do  not,  like  a  Jure  divino 
tyrant,  imagine  that  they  are  my  slaves,  or  my  com- 
modity. I  am,  indeed,  set  over  them  for  their  oAvn 
good  only,  and  was  created  for  their  use,  and  not 
they  for  mine.  Nor  do  I  doubt,  while  I  make  their 
interest  the  great  rule  of  my  writings,  they  will  una- 
nimously concur  in  supporting  my  dignity,  and  in 
rendering  me  all  the  honour  I  shall  deserve  or 
desire. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Religious  cautions  against  showing  too  much  favour  to  bastards ; 
and  a  great  discovery  made  by  Mrs.    Deborah  Wilkins. 

Eight  months  after  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials 
between  Captain  Blifil  and  Miss  Bridget  Allworthy, 
a  young  lady  of  great  beauty,  merit,  and  fortune, 
was  Miss  Bridget,  by  reason  of  a  fright,  delivered 
of  a  fine  boy.  The  child  was  indeed  to  all  appear- 
ances perfect  ;  but  the  midwife  discovered  it  was 
born  a  month  before  its  full  time. 

Though  the  birth  of  an  heir  by  his  beloved  sister 
was  a  circumstance  of  great  joy  to  Mr.   Allworthy, 
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yet  it  did  not  alienate  his  affections  from  the  little 
foundling,  to  whom  he  had  been  godfather,  had 
},Mvcn  his  own  name  of  Thomas,  and  whom  he  had 
liitherto  seldom  failed  of  Tisiting,  at  least  once  a  day, 
in  his  nursery. 

He  told  his  sister,  if  she  pleased,  the  new  horn  in- 
fant sliould  be  bred  up  toiii'liior  with  little  Tommy  ; 
to  which  she  consented,  though  with  some  little  re- 
luctance :  for  she  had  truly  a  great  complacence  for 
her  brother ;  and  hence  she  had  always  behaved  to- 
wards the  founiUing  with  rather  more  kindness  than 
ladies  of  rii,'id  virtue  can  sometimes  bring  them- 
selves to  show  to  these  chihln-n,  who,  however  inno- 
cent, may  be  truly  called  the  living  monuments  of 
incontinence. 

The  captain  could  not  so  easily  briiiir  himself  to 
bear  what  he  condemned  as  a  fault  in  Mr.  Allwijrthy. 
He  gave  him  fre(iuent  hints,  that  to  adopt  the  fruits 
of  sin,  was  to  give  countenance  to  it.  lie  ciuoti-d 
several  texts  (for  he  was  well  read  in  Scripture), 
such  as,  lie  risil.i  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  chil- 
dren ;  and  the  fathers  hare  eaten  sour  (jrapes,  and 
the  children's  teeth  ore  set  on  edr/e,  cVc.  Whence  he 
argued  the  lei,':ility  of  punishint;  the  crime  of  the 
parent  on  the  bastard.  He  saitl,  "  Thouu'h  the  law 
dill  not  positively  allow  the  destroying  such  hasc- 
born  children,  yet  it  held  them  to  be  the  children  of 
nobody:  that  ttie  church  considered  them  as  tlic 
children  of  nobody  ;  and  that  at  the  best,  they  ought 
to  be  brought  up  to  the  lowi--.l  and  vilest  otlices  of 
the  commonwealth." 

Mr.  Alhvoithy  answered  to  all  this,  and  much 
more,  which  tin-  cajitain  had  urged  on  this  subject, 
•'  That,  however  truilty  the  parents  iniijht  bi",  the 
children  were  certainly  innocent  :  that  as  to  the 
texts  In-  had  (pioied,  the  former  of  them  was  a  par- 
ticular denunciation  against  the  Jews,  for  the  sin  of 
idolatry,  of  relinipiishing  and  batin^r  their  liea%enly 
King;  and  the  latter  was  j)anibolically  sjioken, 
and  rather  intended  to  denote  the  certain  and  neces- 
sary consecpienct's  of  sin,  than  any  express  judg- 
ment against  it.  Hut  to  represent  the  .Mmii.'hty 
ns  avenging  thi-  sins  of  the  guilty  on  the  innocent, 
was  inilecent,  if  not  bla«])hemous,  as  it  was  to  re- 
present him  acting  against  the  first  principles  i>{ 
natural  justice,  and  ai:nin>it  the  oriifinal  notions  of 
right  and  wrong,  which  he  himself  had  imjilanted 
in  our  mind><;  by  which  we  were  to  judire  not 
only  in  all  matters  which  were  not  revealed,  but 
even  of  the  truth  of  revelation  itself.  He  said  he 
knew  nnmy  held  the  same  j)rinci]>les  with  the 
captain  on  this  head  ;  but  he  was  himself  firmly 
convinced  to  the  coTitrary,  and  would  jirovide  in 
the  same  maniu'r  for  this  poor  infant,  as  if  a  leiriti- 
mate  child  had  had  the  fortune  to  have  been  foun<l 
in  the  same  place. 

AVhile  the  captain  was  taking  all  opportunities  to 
press  these  and  such  like  argumiMits,  to  remove  the 
little  founilling  from  Mr.  Allworthy's,  of  whose 
fondness  for  him  he  beipin  to  be  jealous,  Mrs.  De- 
borah had  made  a  discovery,  which,  in  its  event, 
threatened  at  least  to  prove  more  fatal  to  poor 
Tommy  than  all  the  reasoninirs  of  the  ca])tain. 

Whether  the  insatiable  curiosity  of  this  good  wo- 
man had  carried  her  on  to  that  business,  or  whether 
she  did  it  to  confirm  herself  in  the  good  graces  of 
Mrs.  Blitil,  who,  notwithstandinijher  outward  beha- 
viour to  the  fo\indliiig,  frequently  abused  the  infant 
in  private,  and  her  brother  too,  for  his  fondness  to 
it,  1  will  nit  tletermine  ;  but  she  had  now,  as  she 
conceived,  fully  detected  the  father  of  the  foundling. 
Now,  as  this  was  a  discoTcrj-  of  great  conse- 
quence, it  may  be  necessary  to  trace  it  from  the 
fountahi-hcad.      "We   shall   therefore  very  minutely 


lay  open  those  previous  matters  by  which  it  was 
produced  ;  and  for  that  purpose  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  reveal  all  the  secrets  of  a  little  family  with  which 
my  reader  is  at  jjresent  entirely  unaccjuainted  ;  and 
of  which  the  economy  was  so  rare  and  extraordinary, 
that  I  fear  it  will  shock  the  utmost  credulity  of 
many  married  persons. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Tlic  clcscriplion  of  .i  liomostic  ^lovernment  foun<led  upun  rule* 
directly  coiilrar)  to  ihow  of  .\ri^totlc. 

My  reader  may  please  to  remember  he  hath  been 
informed  that  Jenny  Jones  had  lived  some  yeare 
with  a  certain  schoolmaster,  who  had,  at  her  earnest 
desire,  instructed  her  in  Latin,  in  which  to  do  jus- 
tice to  her  genius,  she  had  so  improved  herself,  that 
she  was  become  a  better  scholar  than  her  master. 

Indeed,  though  this  poor  man  had  undertaken  a 
profession  to  which  learnim;  must  be  allowed  neces- 
sary, this  was  the  least  of  his  commendations.  He 
was  one  of  the  best-naturecl  fellows  in  the  \\  orld,  aiul 
was,  at  the  same  time,  master  of  so  much  pleasantry 
and  humour,  that  he  was  reputed  the  wit  of  the 
countrv;  and  all  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  were 
so  desirous  of  his  comi)any,  that  as  tlenving  wa« 
not  his  t.-ilent,  he  sjient  much  time  at  their  houses, 
which  he  might,  with  more  emolument,  have  spent 
in  his  school. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  a  gentleman  so  qualified 
and  so  disposed,  was  in  no  dan^fcr  of  becoming  for- 
midable to  the  learned  seminaries  of  Eton  or  West- 
minster. To  speak  plainly,  his  scholars  were  divided 
I  into  two  class. -s  :  in  the  upper  of  which  was  a  young 
'  gentleman,  the  son  of  a  neighbouring  squire,  who, 
I  at  tlie  age  of  seventeen,  was  j\ist  entered  into  hit 
Syntnxis  ;  anil  in  th<-  lower  was  a  second  son  of  the 
same  gentleman,  who,  tojjether  with  se%en  parish- 
boys,  was  learning;  to  reail  and  write. 

The  stipend  arising  hence  woidil  hardly  have  in- 
duli^cd  the  schoolmaster  in  the  luxuries  of  life,  had 
lie  not  ailded  to  thin  ofiice  those  of  clerk  ami  barber, 
and  had  not  Mr.  .^Uwortliy  adih-il  to  the  whole  an 
annuity  of  ten  ]>ound,  which  the  poor  man  received 
every  Christmas,  and  with  which  he  was  enabled  to 
cheer  his  heart  duriin;  that  sacred  festival. 

Among  his  other  treasures,  the  jiedagogue  had  a 
wife,  whom  he  had  married  out  of  .Mr.  Allworthy's 
kitchen  for  her  fortune,  viz.,  twenty  pounds,  which 
she  had  tlu-re  amassed. 

This  woman  was  not  ver}-  amiable  in  her  person. 
Whether  she  sat  to  my  friend  Hogarth,  or  no,  I  will 
not  determine;  but  she  exactly  resembled  the  young 
woman  who  is  jiouring  out  her  mistress's  tea  in  the 
third  picture  of  the  Harlot's  Progress.  She  wa«j,  be- 
sicles,  a  profest  follower  of  that  noble  sect  founded 
bv  Xanthippe  of  old  ;  by  means  of  w  bich  she  became 
more  formidable  in  the  school  than  her  husband; 
for,  to  confess  the  truth,  he  was  never  master  tliere, 
or  any  where  else,  in  her  presence. 

Though  her  countenance  did  not  denote  much 
natural  sweetness  of  temper,  yet  this  was,  perhaps, 
somewhat  soured  by  a  circumstance  w  hich  generally 
poisons  matrimonial  felicity;  for  chihlrenare  rightly 
called  the  pledges  of  love  ;  and  her  husband,  though 
they  had  been  married  nine  years,  had  given  her 
no  such  pledges ;  a  default  for  which  he  had  no  ex- 
cuse, either  from  age  or  health,  being  not  yet  thirty 
years  old,  and  what  they  call  a  jolly  brisk  young 
man. 

Hence  arose  another  evilj  which  produced  no 
little  uneasiness  to  the  poor  pedagogue,  of  whom 
she  maintained  so  constant  a  jealousy,  that  he  durst 
hardly  speak  to  one  woman  in  the  parish;  for  the 
least  degree  of  civility,  or  even  correspondence,  with 
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any   female,    was   sure  to  bring  his  wife  upon  her 
back,  and  his  own. 

In  order  to  guard  herself  against  matrimonial  in- 
juries in  her  own  house,  a.s  she  kept  one  maid- 
BPn-ant,  she  always  took  care  to  choose  her  out  of 
that  order  of  feniak-s  whose  faces  are  taken  as  a 
kind  of  security  for  their  virtue  ;  of  which  uunibcr 
Jenny  Jones,  as  the  reader  hath  been  before  inform- 
ed, was  one. 

As  the  fiicc  of  this  young  woman  might  be  called 
pretty  good  security  of  the  before-mentioned  kind, 
and  as  iier  behaviour  had  been  always  extremely 
modest,  which  is  tlie  certain  consequence  of  under- 
standing in  women  ;  she  had  passed  above  four  ji-ai-s 
at  Mr.  Partridge's  (for  that  was  the  schoohuastcr's 
name)  without  creating  the  least  suspicion  in  her 
mistress.  Nay,  she  had  been  treated  with  uncom- 
mon kindness,  and  her  mistress  had  permitted  Mr. 
Partridge  to  give  her  those  instructions  wliich  have 
been  before  commemorated. 

But  it  is  with  jealousy  as  with  the  gout  :  when 
■uch  distempers  are  in  the  bloo<l,  there  is  never  any 
■ccurity  agtiinst  their  breaking  out  ;  and  that  often 
on  the  slightest  occasions,  and  when  le;ist  suspected. 

Thus  it  happened  to  Mrs.  Partridge,  who  had 
submitted  four  years  to  her  husband's  teaching  tliis 
young  woman,  ami  had  sutrere<l  her  often  to  neglect 
her  work  in  order  to  pursue  her  learning.  For, 
passing  by  one  day,  as  the  girl  was  reading,  and 
her  m:ister  leaning  over  her,  the  girl,  I  know  not 
for  what  reason,  suddeidy  started  up  from  her  chair: 
and  this  was  the  first  time  that  suspicion  ever  entered 
into  tlie  heail  of  her  mistress. 

This  did  not,  however,  at  that  time  discover  itself, 
but  lay  lurking  in  her  mind,  like  a  concealed  enemy, 
•who  «aits  for  a  reinforcement  of  addition:d  strenir'h 
before  he  openly  declares  himself  and  proceeds  upon 
hostile  openitions :  and  such  additional  strength 
«oon  arrived  to  corroborate  her  suspicion  ;  for  not 
long  after,  the  husband  and  wife  being  at  dininT, 
the  master  said  to  his  maid.  Da  mi/ii  aliijuid  potum  : 
upon  wliich  the  poor  girl  smiled,  perhaps  at  th.; 
bailness  of  the  Latin,  and,  uhen  her  mistress  cnsl 
her  eyes  on  her,  blushed,  possibly  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  having  laugheil  at  her  master.  Mrs.  Part- 
ridge, upon  this,  immediately  fell  into  a  fury,  and 
discharged  the  trencher,  on  wliich  she  was  eating, 
at  the  head  of  poor  Jenny,  crying  out,  "  you  imjiu- 
dent  whore,  do  you  play  tricks  with  my  husband 
before  my  face  V  and  at  the  same  instant  rose  from 
her  chair  with  a  knife  in  her  hand,  witli  which, 
most  probably,  she  would  have  executed  verj'  tra- 
gical vengeance,  had  not  the  girl  taken  the  advan- 
tage of  being  nearer  the  door  than  her  mistress, 
and  avoided  her  fury  by  running  away  :  for,  as  to 
the  poor  husband,  whether  surprise  had  rendered 
him  motionless,  or  fear  (which  is  full  as  probable) 
had  restrained  him  from  venturing  at  any  op])osition, 
he  sat  starinij  and  trembling  in  his  chair  ;  nor  did 
he  once  olfer  to  move  or  speak,  till  his  wife,  return- 
ing from  the  pursuit  of  Jenny,  matle  some  defensive 
measures  necessary  for  his  owtj  presei^ation  ;  and 
he  likewise  was  obliged  to  retreat,  after  the  example 
of  the  maid. 

This  good  woman  was,  no  more  than  Othello,  of 
a  disposition 

To  mnkP  a  life  of  je;ilo\isy. 
Ami  follow  still  the  cliange-i  of  the  moon 
Willi  fresh  susiiicions 

"With  her,  as  well  as  him, 

-To  he  once  m  douM, 


her    alls  and  begone,   for   that  she  was  determined 
she  should  not  sleep  that  night  witliin  her  walls. 

Mr.  Partridge  had  profited  too  much  by  experi- 
ence to  interpose  in  a  matter  of  this  nature.  He 
therefore  had  recourse  to  his  usual  receipt  of  pa- 
tience ;  for,  though  he  was  not  a  great  adept  in  Latin, 
he  remembered,  and  well  understood,  the  advice 
contained  in  these  wortls  : 

Leve  Jit,  quod  bene  ffrtur  onus. 

In  English  : 

A  bunion  l>ccomos  lii;hu*st  »  hen  it  is  well  borue. 
Wliich  he  had  always  in   his   mouth  ;  and  of  which, 
to  say  the  truth,  he  had  often  occasion  to  experience 
the  truth. 

Jenny  offered  to  make  protestations  of  her  inno- 
cence ;  but  the  tempest  was  too  strong  for  her  to  be 
heard.  She  then  betook  herself  to  the  business  of 
packing,  for  which  a  small  quantity  of  brown  paper 
sutHced  ;  aud,  having  received  her  small  pittance  of 
wages,  she  returned  home. 

The  sehoolmaster  and  his  consort  passed  their 
time  unpleasiuitly  enough  that  evening  ;  but  some- 
thing or  other  happened  before  the  next  morning, 
which  a  little  abated  the  fury  of  Mrs.  Partridge  ;  aud 
she  at  length  admitted  her  husband  to  make  his 
excuses:  to  which  she  g«ve  the  readier  belief,  as 
he  had,  instead  of  desiring  her  to  recall  Jenny,  pro- 
fessed a  satisfaction  in  her  being  dismissed,  saying, 
she  was  grown  of  little  use  as  a  servant,  spending 
all  her  time  in  reading,  and  was  become,  moreover, 
very  pert  and  obstinate  :  for,  indeed,  she  and  her 
master  had  lately  had  frequent  disputes  in  litera- 
ture ;  in  which,  as  hath  been  said,  she  was  become 
greatly  his  superior.  This,  however,  he  would  by 
no  means  allow  ;  and  as  he  called  her  persisting  iti 
the  right,  obstinacy,  he  began  to  hate  her  wllli  no 
small  inveteracy. 


t'HAPTER  IV. 


Was  once  to  be  resolv'il- 


bhe  therefore  ordered  Jenny  immediately  to  pack  up 


Containini;  onp  of  the   mo-it  bloo<ly  tinlllM.  or  rather  dupN, 
that  were  over  n>corilr»l  in  ilomcriic  history. 

Fon  the  reasons  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
and  from  some  other  matrimonial  concessions,  well 
known  to  most  husbands,  and  which,  like  the 
secrets  of  free-masonry,  should  be  divulged  to  none 
who  are  not  members  of  that  honourable  fraternity, 
Mrs.  Partridge  was  pretty  well  satisfied  that  she 
had  condemned  her  husband  without  cause,  and  en- 
deavoured by  acts  of  kindness  to  make  him  amends 
for  her  false  suspicion.  Her  passions  were  indeed 
equally  violent,  which  ever  way  they  inclined  ;  for 
as  she  could  be  extremely  angry,  so  could  she  be 
altogether  as  fond. 

But  though  these  passions  ordinarily  succeed  each 
other,  and  scarce  twenty-four  hours  ever  jiassed  in 
which  the  pedagogue  was  not,  in  some  degree,  the 
object  of  both  ;  yet,  on  extraordinarj-  occasions, 
when  the  passion  of  anger  had  raged  verj'  high,  the 
remission  was  usually  longer  :  and  so  was  the  case 
at  present  ;  for  she  continued  longer  in  a  state  of 
affability,  after  this  fit  of  jealousy  was  ended,  than 
her  husband  had  ever  knowni  before  :  and,  had  it 
not  been  for  some  little  exercises,  which  all  the  fol- 
lowers of  Xanthippe  are  obligeil  to  perform  daily, 
Mr.  Partridge  would  have  enjoyed  a  perfect  serenity 
of  several  months. 

Perfect  calms  at  sea  are  always  suspected  by  the 
experienced  mariner  to  be  the  forerunners  of  a 
storm  :  and  I  know  some  persons,  who,  without 
being  generally  the  devotees  of  superstition,  are 
apt  to  apprehend  that  great  and  unusual  peace  or 
tranquillity  will  be  attended  with  its  opposite.     For 
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which  reason  the  ancients  used,  on  such  occasions, 
to  sacrifice  to  the  goddess  Nemesis,  a  deity  who  was 
thought  by  them  to  look  with  an  invidious  eye  on 
human  felicity,  and  to  have  a  peculiar  delight  in 
overturning  it. 

As  we  are  very  far  from  believing  in  any  such 
heathen  goddess,  or  from  encouraging  any  super- 
stition, so  we  wish  Mr.  John  Fr ,    or  some  other 

such  philosopher,  would  bestir  himself  a  little,  in 
order  to  find  out  the  real  cause  of  this  sudden  trans- 
ition from  good  to  bad  fortune,  which  hath  been  so 
often  remarked,  and  of  which  we  shall  proceed  to 
give  an  instance  ;  for  it  is  our  province  to  relate 
facts,  and  we  shall  leave  causes  to  persons  of  much 
higher  genius. 

Mankind  have  always  taken  great  delight  in  know- 
ing and  descanting  on  the  actions  of  others.  Hence 
there  have  been,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  certain 
places  set  apart  for  public  rendezvous,  where  the 
curious  might  meet  and  satisfy  their  mutual  curiosity. 
Among  these,  the  barbers'  shops  have  justly  borne 
the  pre-eminence.  Among  the  Greeks,  barbers' 
news  was  a  proverbial-expression  ;  and  Horace,  in 
one  of  his  epistles,  makes  honourable  mention  of  the 
Roman  barbers  in  the  same  light. 

Those  of  England  are  known  to  be  no  wise  infe- 
rior to  their  Greek  or  Roman  predecessors.  You 
there  see  foreign  affairs  discussed  in  a  manner  little 
inferior  to  that  with  which  they  are  handled  in  the 
coffee-houses  ;  and  domestic  occurrences  are  much 
more  largely  and  freely  treated  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter.  But  this  serves  only  for  the  men. 
Now,  whereas  the  females  of  this  country,  especially 
those  of  the  lower  order,  do  associate  themselves 
much  more  than  those  of  other  nations,  our  polity 
would  be  highly  deficient,  if  they  had  not  some  place 
set  apart  likewise  for  the  indulgence  of  their  curio- 
sity, seeing  they  are  in  this  no  way  inferior  to  the 
other  half  of  the  species. 

In  enjoying,  therefore,  such  place  of  rendezvous, 
the  British  fair  ought  to  esteem  themselves  more 
happy  than  any  of  their  foreign  sisters  ;  as  I  do  not 
remember  either  to  have  read  in  history,  or  to  have 
seen  in  my  travels,  any  thing  of  the  like  kind. 

This  place  then  is  no  other  than  the  chandler's 
shop,  the  known  seat  of  all  the  news  ;  or,  as  it  is  vul- 
garly called,  gossiping,  in  every  parish  in  England. 

Mrs.  Partridge  being  one  day  at  this  assembly  of 
females,  was  asked  by  one  of  her  neighbours,  if  she 
had  heard  no  news  lately  of  Jenny  Jones  1  To  which 
she  answered  in  the  negative.  Upon  this  the  other 
replied,  with  a  smile,  That  the  parish  was  very 
much  obliged  to  her  for  having  turned  Jenny  away 
as  she  did. 

Mrs.  Partridge,  whose  jealousy,  as  the  reader  well 
knows,  was  long  since  cured,  and  who  had  no  other 
quarrel  to  her  maid,  answered  boldly.  She  did  not 
know  any  obligation  the  parish  had  to  her  on  that 
account ;  for  she  believed  Jenny  had  scarce  left  her 
equal  behind  her. 

"  No,  truly,"  said  the  gossip,  "  I  hope  not,  though 
I  fancy  we  have  sluts  enow  too.  Then  you  have 
not  heard,  it  seems,  that  she  hath  been  brought  to 
bed  of  two  bastards!  but  as  they  are  not  born  here, 
my  husband  and  the  other  overseer  says  we  shall  not 
be  obliged  to  keep  them." 

"Two  bastards!"  answered  Mrs.  Partridge  hastily: 
"  you  surprise  me  '.  I  don't  know  whether  we  must 
keep  them  ;  but  I  am  sure  they  must  have  been 
begotten  here,  for  the  wench  hath  not  been  nine 
months  gone  away." 

Nothing  can  be  so  quick  and  sudden  as  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind,  especially  when  hope  or  fear,  or 
jealousy,  to  which  the   two  others  are  but  jom-ney- 


men,  set  it  to  work.  It  occurred  instantly  to  her, 
that  Jenny  had  scarce  ever  been  out  of  her  own 
house  while  she  lived  with  her.  The  leaning  over 
the  chair,  the  sudden  starting  up,  the  Latin,  the 
smile,  and  many  other  things,  nished  upon  her  all 
at  once.  The  satisfaction  her  husband  expressed  in 
the  departure  of  Jenny,  appeared  now  to  be  only 
dissembled  ;  again,  in  the  same  instant,  to  be  real ; 
but  yet  (to  confirm  her  jealousy)  proceeding  from 
satiety,  and  a  hundred  other  bad  causes.  In  a  word, 
she  was  convinced  of  her  husband's  guilt,  and  im- 
mediately left  the  assembly  in  confusion. 

As  fair  Grimalkin,  who,  though  the  youngest  of 
the  feline  family,  degenerates  not  in  ferocity  from  the 
elder  branches  of  her  house,  and  though  inferior  in 
strength,  is  equal  in  fierceness  to  the  noble  tiger 
himself,  when  a  little  mouse,  whom  it  had  long 
tormented  in  sport,  escapes  from  her  clutches,  for  a 
while  frets,  scolds,  growls,  swears ;  but  if  the  trunk, 
or  box,  behind  which  the  mouse  lay  hid,  be  again 
removed,  she  flies  like  lightning  on  her  prey,  and, 
with  envenomed  wrath,  bites,  scratches,  mumbles, 
and  tears  the  little  animal. 

Not  with  less  fury  did  Mrs.  Partridge  fly  on  the 
poor  pedagogue.  Her  tongue,  teeth,  and  hands,  fell 
all  upon  him  at  once.  His  wig  was  in  an  instant 
torn  from  liis  head,  Ms  shirt  from  his  back,  and  from 
his  face  descended  five  streams  of  blood,  denoting  the 
number  of  claws  with  which  nature  had  unhajipily 
armed  the  enemy. 

Mr.  Partridge  acted  some  time  on  the  defensive 
only;  indeed  he  attempted  only  to  guard  his  face 
with  his  hands ;  but  as  he  found  that  his  antagonist 
abated  nothing  of  her  rage,  he  thought  he  might,  at 
least,  endeavour  to  disarm  her,  or  rather  to  confine 
her  arms ;  in  doing  which,  her  cap  fell  off  in  the 
struggle,  and  her  hair  being  too  short  to  reach  her 
shoulders,  erected  itself  on  her  head;  her  stays,  like- 
wise, which  were  laced  through  one  single  hole  at 
the  bottom,  burst  open ;  and  her  breasts,  which  were 
much  more  redundant  than  her  hair,  hung  do^vn 
below  her  middle ;  her  face  was  Likewise  marked 
with  the  blood  of  her  husband ;  her  teeth  gnashed 
■with  rage  ;  and  fu'e,  such  as  sparkles  from  a  smith's 
forge,  darted  from  her  eyes.  So  that,  altogether, 
this  Amazonian  heroine  might  have  been  an  object 
of  terror  to  a  much  bolder  man  than  Mr.  Partridge. 

He  had,  at  length,  the  good  fortune,  by  getting 
possession  of  her  arms,  to  render  those  weapons 
which  she  wore  at  the  ends  of  her  fingers  useless  ; 
which  she  no  sooner  perceived,  than  the  softness  of 
her  sex  prevailed  over  her  rage,  and  she  presently 
dissolved  in  tears,  which  soon  after  concluded  in  a  fit. 

That  small  share  of  sense  which  Mr.  Partridge  had 
hitherto  preserved  through  this  scene  of  fury,  of  the 
cause  of  which  he  was  hitherto  ignorant,  now  utterly 
abandoned  him.  He  ran  instantly  into  the  street, 
hallooing  out  that  his  ■wife  was  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  and  beseeching  the  neighbours  to  fly  with  the 
utmost  haste  to  her  assistance.  Several  good  women 
obeyed  his  summons,  who  entering  his  house,  and 
applying  the  usual  remedies  on  such  occasions,  Mrs. 
Partridge  was  at  length,  to  the  great  joy  of  her  hus- 
band, brought  to  herself. 

As  soon  as  she  had  a  little  recollected  her  spirits, 
and  somewhat  composed  herself  with  a  cordial,  she 
began  to  inform  the  company  of  the  manifold  injuries 
she  had  received  from  her  husband ;  who,  she  said, 
was  not  contented  to  injure  her  in  her  bed  ;  but,  upon 
her  upbraiding  him  with  it,  had  treated  her  in  the 
cruellest  manner  imaginable  ;  had  torn  her  cap  and 
hair  from  her  head,  and  her  stays  from  her  body, 
giving  her,  at  the  same  time,  several  blows,  the  marka 
of  which  she  should  carry  to  the  grave. 
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The  poor  man,  who  bore  on  his  face  many  and 
more  visible  marks  of  the  indignation  of  his  -wife, 
stood  in  silent  astonishment  at  this  accusation ;  which 
the  reader  will,  I  believe,  bear  witness  for  him,  had 
greatly  exceeded  the  truth;  for  indeed  he  had  not 
struck  her  once ;  and  this  silence  being  interpreted  to 
be  a  confession  of  the  charge  by  the  whole  court, 
they  all  began  at  once,  %ma  voce,  to  rebuke  and  revile 
him,  repeating  often,  that  none  but  a  coward  ever 
struck  a  woman. 

Mr.  Partridge  bore  all  this  patiently ;  but  when  his 
wife  appealed  to  the  blood  on  her  face,  as  an  evidence 
of  his  barbarity,  he  could  not  help  laying  claim  to  his 
own  blood,  for  so  it  really  was ;  as  he  thought  it  very 
unnatural,  that  this  should  rise  up  (as  we  are  taught 
that  of  a  murdered  person  often  doth)  in  vengeance 
against  him. 

To  this  the  women  made  no  other  answer,  than 
that  it  was  a  pity  it  had  not  come  from  his  heart, 
instead  of  his  face ;  all  declaring,  that,  if  their  hus- 
bands should  lift  their  hands  against  them,  they 
would  have  their  hearts'  blood  out  of  their  bodies. 

After  much  admonition  for  Avhat  was  past,  and 
much  good  advice  to  Mr.  Partridge  for  his  future 
behaviour,  the  company  at  length  departed,  and  left 
the  husband  and  wife  to  a  personal  conference  toge- 
ther in  which  Mr.  Partridge  soon  learned  the  cause 
of  all  his  sufferings. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Containing  much  matter  to   exercise  the  judgment  and 
reflection  of  the  reader. 

I  BELIEVE  it  is  a  true  observation,  that  few  secrets 
are  divulged  to  one  person  only;  but  certainly,  it 
would  be  next  to  a  miracle  that  a  fact  of  this  kind 
should  be  known  to  a  whole  parish,  and  not  transpire 
any  further. 

And,  indeed,  a  very  few  days  had  past,  before  the 
country,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  rung  of  the  school- 
master of  Little  Baddington  ;  who  was  said  to  have 
beaten  his  wife  in  the  most  cruel  manner.  Nay,  in 
some  places  it  was  reported  he  had  murdered  her ; 
in  others,  that  he  had  broke  her  arms;  in  others, 
her  legs  :  in  short,  there  was  scarce  an  injury  which 
can  be  done  to  a  human  creature,  but  what  Mrs. 
Partridge  was  somewhere  or  other  aflBrmed  to  have 
received  from  her  husband. 

The  cause  of  this  quarrel  was  likewise  variously 
reported;  for  as  some  people  said  that  Mrs.  Partridge 
had  caught  her  husband  in  bed  with  his  maid,  so 
many  other  reasons,  of  a  very  different  kind,  went 
abroad.  Nay,  some  transferred  the  guilt  to  the  wife, 
and  the  jealousy  to  the  husband. 

Mrs.  Wilkins  had  long  ago  heard  of  this  quarrel ; 
but,  as  a  different  cause  from  the  true  one  had  reached 
her  ears,  she  thought  proper  to  conceal  it ;  and  the 
rather,  perhaps,  as  the  blame  was  universally  laid  on 
Mr.  Partridge  ;  and  his  wife,  when  she  was  servant 
to  Mr.  AUworthy,  had  in  something  offended  Mrs. 
Wilkins,  who  was  not  of  a  very  forgiving  temper. 

But  Mrs.  Wilkins,  whose  eyes  could  see  objects  at 
a  distance,  and  who  could  very  well  look  forward  a 
few  years  into  futurity,  had  perceived  a  strong  like- 
lihood of  captain  BlifU's  being  hereafter  her  master  ; 
and  as  she  plainly  discerned  that  the  captain  bore 
no  great  good- will  to  the  little  foundling,  she  fancied 
it  would  be  rendering  him  an  agreeable  service,  if 
she  could  make  any  discoveries  that  might  lessen  the 
affection  which  Mr.  AUworthy  seemed  to  have  coix- 
tracted  for  this  child,  and  which  gave  visible  uneasi- 
ness to  the  captain,  who  could  not  entirely  conceal 
it  even  before  AUworthy  himself ;  though  his  wife, 
who  acted  her  part  much  better  in  public,  frequently 


recommended  to  him  her  own  example,  of  conniving 
at  the  folly  of  her  brother,  which,  she  said,  she  at  least 
as  well  perceived,  and  as  much  resented,  as  any  other 
possibly  could. 

Mrs.  Wilkins  having  therefore,  by  accident,  gotten 
a  true  scent  of  the  above  stoi-y,  though  long  after  it 
had  happened,  failed  not  to  satisfy  herself  thoroughly 
of  all  the  particulars  ;  and  then  acquainted  the  captain, 
that  she  had  at  last  discovered  the  true  father  of  the 
little  bastard,  which  she  was  sorry,  she  said,  to  see  her 
master  lose  his  reputation  in  the  country,  by  taking 
so  much  notice  of  it. 

The  captain  chid  her  for  the  conclusion  of  her 
speech,  as  an  improper  assurance  in  judging  of  her 
master's  actions  :  for  if  his  honour,  or  his  under- 
standing, would  have  suffered  the  captain  to  make 
an  alliance  with  Mrs.  Wilkins,  his  pride  would  by  no 
means  have  admitted  it.  And  to  say  the  truth, 
there  is  no  conduct  less  politic,  than  to  enter  into 
any  confederacy  with  your  friend's  servants  against 
their  master  :  for  by  these  means  you  afterwards  Idb- 
come  the  slave  of  these  very  servants  ;  by  whom  you 
are  constantly  liable  to  be  betrayed.  And  this  con- 
sideration, perhaps,  it  was  which  prevented  captain 
Blifil  from  being  more  explicit  with  Mrs.  Wilkius, 
or  from  encouraging  the  abuse  which  she  had  be- 
stowed on  AUworthy. 

But  though  he  declared  no  satisfaction  to  Mrs. 
Wilkins  at  this  discovery,  he  enjoyed  not  a  little 
from  it  in  his  own  mind,  and  resolved  to  make  the 
best  use  of  it  he  was  able. 

He  kept  this  matter  a  long  time  concealed  within 
his  own  breast,  in  hopes  that  Mr.  AUworthy  might 
hear  it  from  some  other  person  ;  but  Mrs.  Wilkins, 
whether  she  resented  the  captain's  behaviour,  or 
whether  his  cunning  was  beyond  her,  and  she  feared 
the  discovery  might  displease  him,  never  afterwards 
opened  her  lips  about  the  matter. 

I  have  thought  it  somewhat  strange,  upon  reflec- 
tion, that  the  housekeeper  never  acquainted  Mrs. 
Blifil  with  this  news,  as  Avomen  are  more  inclined  to 
communicate  all  pieces  of  intelligence  to  their  own 
sex,  than  to  ours.  The  only  way,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  of  solving  this  difficulty,  is,  by  imputing  it  to 
that  distance  which  was  now  grown  between  the  lady 
and  the  housekeeper :  whether  this  arose  from  a 
jealousy  in  Mrs.  Blifil,  that  Wilkins  showed  too  great 
a  respect  to  the  foundling;  for  while  she  was  endea- 
vouring to  ruin  the  little  infant,  in  order  to  ingratiate 
herself  with  the  captain,  she  was  every  day  more  and 
more  commending  it  before  AUworthy,  as  his  fond- 
ness for  it  every  day  increased.  This,  notwithstanding 
all  the  care  she  took  at  other  times  to  express  the 
direct  contrary  to  Mrs.  BlifU,  perhaps  offended  that 
delicate  lady,  who  certainly  noAV  hated  Mrs.  Wilkins  ; 
and  though  she  did  not,  or  possibly  could  not,  abso- 
lutely remove  her  from  her  place,  she  found,  however, 
the  means  of  making  her  life  very  uneasy.  This  Mrs. 
Wilkins,  at  length,  so  resented,  that  she  very  openly 
showed  aU  manner  of  respect  and  fondness  to  little 
Tommy,  in  opposition  to  Mrs.  Blifil. 

The  captain,  therefore,  finding  the  story  in  danger 
of  perishing,  at  last  took  an  opportxmity  to  reveal  it 
himself. 

He  was  one  day  engaged  with  Mr.  AUworthy  in  a 
discourse  on  charity:  in  which  the  captain,  with 
great  learning,  proved  to  Mr.  AUworthy,  that  tlie 
word  charity  in  scripture  no  where  means  beneficence 
or  generosity. 

"  The  christian  religion,"  he  said,  "  was  instituted 
for  much  nobler  purposes,  than  to  enforce  a  lesson 
which  many  heathen  philosophers  had  taught  us 
long  before,  and  Avhich,  though  it  might  perhaps  be 
called   a   moral  virtue,  savoured   but  little  of  that 
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sublime,  christian-like  disposition,  that  vast  elevation 
of  thought,  in  purity  approaching  to  angelic  perfec- 
tion, to  be  attained,  expressed  and  felt  only  by  grace. 
Those,"  he  said,  "  came  nearer  to  the  scripture 
meaning,  who  understood  by  it  caiidour,  or  the  form- 
ing of  a  benevolent  opinion  of  our  brethren,  and 
passing  a  favourable  judgment  on  their  actions ;  a 
virtue  much  higher,  and  more  extensive  in  its  nature, 
than  a  pitiful  distribution  of  alms,  which,  though  we 
would  never  so  much  prejudice,  or  even  ruin  our 
families,  could  never  reach  many ;  whereas  charity, 
in  the  other  and  truer  sense,  might  be  extended  to 
all  mankind." 

He  said,  "  Considering  who  the  disciples  were,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  conceive  the  doctrine  of  genero- 
sity, or  giving  alms,  to  have  been  preached  to  them. 
And,  as  we  could  not  well  imagine  this  doctrine 
should  be  preached  by  its  divine  Author  to  men  who 
could  not  practise  it,  much  less  should  we  think  it 
understood  so  by  those  who  can  practise  it,  and  do 
not. 

"  But  though,"  continued  he,  "  there  is,  I  am 
afraid,  little  merit  in  these  benefactions,  there  would, 
I  must  confess,  be  much  pleasure  in  them  to  a  good 
mind,  if  it  was  not  abated  by  one  consideration.  I 
mean,  that  we  are  liable  to  be  imposed  upon,  and  to 
confer  our  choicest  favours  often  on  the  undeserving, 
as  you  must  own  was  your  case  in  your  bounty  to 
that  worthless  fellow  Partridge  :  for  two  or  three  such 
examples  must  greatly  lessen  the  inward  satisfaction 
which  a  good  man  would  otherwise  find  in  genero- 
sity ;  nay,  may  even  make  him  timorous  in  bestow- 
ing, lest  he  should  be  gviilty  of  supporting  vice,  and 
encouraging  the  wicked  ;  a  crime  of  a  very  black  dye, 
and  for  which  it  will  by  no  means  be  a  sufficient  ex- 
cuse, that  we  have  not  actually  intended  such  an  en- 
couragement;  unless  we  have  used  the  utmost  caution 
in  choosing  the  objects  of  our  beneficence.  A  con- 
sideration which,  I  make  no  doubt,  hath  greatly 
checked  the  liberality  of  many  a  worthy  and  pious 
man," 

Mr.  AUworthy  answered,  "  He  could  not  dispute 
with  the  captain  in  the  Greek  language,  and  there- 
fore could  say  nothing  as  to  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  which  is  translated  charity  ;  but  that  he  had 
always  thought  it  was  interpreted  to  consist  in  ac- 
tion, and  that  giving  abns  constituted  at  least  one 
branch  of  that  virtue. 

"  As  to  the  meritorious  part,"  he  said,  "  he  readily 
agreed  with  the  captain  ;  for  where  could  be  the 
merit  of  barely  discharging  a  duty!  which,"  he  said, 
"  let  the  word  charity  have  whatever  construction  it 
would,  it  sufficiently  appeared  to  be  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  New  Testament.  And  as  he  thought  it 
an  indispensable  duty,  enjoined  both  by  the  Chris- 
tian law,  and  by  the  law  of  nature  itself ;  so  was  it 
withal  so  pleasant,  that  if  any  duty  could  be  said  to 
be  its  own  reward,  or  to  pay  us  while  we  are  dis- 
chai-ging  it,  it  was  this. 

"  To  confess  the  truth,"  said  he,  "  there  is  one 
degree  of  generosity  (of  charity  I  would  have  called 
it),  which  seems  to  have  some  show  of  merit,  and 
that  is,  where,  from  a  princijjle  of  benevolence  and 
Christian  love,  we  bestow  on  another  what  Ave  really 
want  ourselves  ;  where,  in  order  to  lessen  the  dis- 
tresses of  another,  Ave  condescend  to  share  some  part 
of  them,  by  giving  AA'hat  eA^en  our  oavu  necessities 
cannot  Avell  spare.  This  is,  I  think,  meritorious  ; 
but  to  relieA-e  our  brethren  only  Avith  our  superflui- 
ties ;  to  be  cliaritable  (I  must  use  the  Avord)  rather 
at  the  expense  of  our  coffers  than  ourselves  ;  to  save 
several  families  from  misery  rather  than  hang  up  an 
extraordinary  picture  in  our  houses,  or  gratify  any 
Other  idle  ridiculous  vanity — this  seems  to  be  only 


being  human  creatures.  Nay,  I  will  venture  to  go 
farther,  it  is  being  in  some  degree  epicures  :  for 
what  could  the  greatest  epicure  Avish  rather  than  to 
eat  Avith  many  mouths  instead  of  one  t  which  I  think 
may  be  predicted  of  any  one  Avho  knoAvs  that  the 
bread  of  many  is  OAving  to  his  OAvn  largesses. 

"  As  to  the  apprehension  of  bestoAving  bounty  on 
such  as  may  hereafter  prove  unAVorthy  objects,  be- 
cause many  have  proved  such  ;  surely  it  can  never 
deter  a  good  man  from  generosity.  I  do  not  think 
a  fcAV  or  many  examples  of  ingratitude  can  justify  a 
man's  hardening  his  heart  against  the  distresses  of 
his  felloAV-  creatures  ;  nor  do  I  believe  it  can  ever 
have  such  effect  on  a  truly  benevolent  mind.  No- 
thing less  than  a  persuasion  of  universal  depravity 
can  lock  up  the  charity  of  a  good  man  ;  and  this 
persuasion  must  lead  them,  I  think,  either  into  athe- 
ism, or  enthusiasm  ;  but  surely  it  is  unfair  to  argue 
such  universal  depravity  from  a  few  vicious  indivi- 
duals ;  nor  Avas  this,  I  believe,  ever  done  by  a  man, 
Avho,  upon  searching  his  oAvn  mind,  found  one  cer- 
tain exception  to  the  general  rule."  He  then  con- 
cluded by  asking,  "  Avho  that  Partridge  was,  Avhom 
he  had  "called  a  Avorthless  felloAv  V 

"  I  mean,"  said  the  captain,  "  Partridge  the  barber, 
the  schoolmaster,  AA'hat  do  you  call  him  'i  Partridge, 
the  father  of  the  little  child  Avhich  you  found  in  your 
bed." 

Mr.  Alhvorthy  expressed  great  surprise  at  this  ac- 
count, and  the  captain  as  great  at  his  ignorance  of 
it ;  for  he  said  he  had  knoAvn  it  above  a  month  ;  and 
at  length  recollected  Avith  much  difficulty  that  he  was 
told  it  by  Mrs.  Wilkins. 

Upon  this,  Wilkins  AA^as  immediately  summoned  ; 
who  having  confirmed  Avhat  the  captain  had  said, 
Avas  by  Mr.  AllAvorthy,  by  and  Avith  the  captain's 
advice,  dispatched  to  Little  Baddington,  to  inform 
herself  of  the  truth  of  the  fact :  for  the  captain  ex- 
pressed great  dislike  at  all  hasty  proceedings  in  cri- 
minal matters,  and  said  he  Avould  by  no  means  have 
Mr.  Allworthy  take  any  resolution  either  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  child  or  its  father,  before  he  Avas  satis- 
fied that  the  latter  Avas  guilty  ;  for  though  he  had 
privately  satisfied  himself  of  this  from  one  of  Par- 
tridge's neighbours,  yet  he  was  too  generous  to  give 
any  such  evidence  to  Mr.  AllAvorthy. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Tlie  trial  of  Partridge,  the  schoolmaster,  for  incoiitinency  ;  the 

evidence  of  his  wife  ;  a  short  reflection  on  the  wisdom  of  our 

law ;  witli  other  grave  matters,  wliich  those  will  like  best 

who  underbtand  them  most. 

It  may  be  wondered  that  a  story  so  well  knoAvn,  and 
Avhich  had  fmnished  so  much  matter  of  conversation, 
should  never  have  been  mentioned  to  Mr.  Alhvorthy 
himself,  Avho  Avas  perhaps  the  only  person  in  that 
country  Avho  had  never  heard  of  it. 

To  account  in  some  measure  for  this  to  the  reader, 
I  think  proper  to  inform  him,  that  there  Avas  no  one 
in  the  kingdom  less  interested  in  opposing  that  doc- 
trine concerning  the  meaning  of  the  AVOrd  charity, 
Avhich  hath  been  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter,  than 
our  good  man.  Indeed,  he  Avas  equally  entitled  to 
this  virtue  in  either  sense  ;  for  as  no  man  was  eA'er 
more  sensible  of  the  Avants,  or  more  ready  to  relieve 
the  distresses  of  others,  so  none  could  be  more  ten- 
der of  their  characters,  or  slower  to  believe  any  thing 
to  their  disadvantage. 

Scandal,  therefore,  never  found  any  access  to  his 
table  ;  for  as  it  hath  been  long  since  observed  that 
you  may  knoAV  a  itian  by  his  companions,  so  I  will 
A'enture  to  say,  that,  by  attending  to  the  conversation 
at  a  great  man's  table,  you  may  satisfy  yourself  of 
his  religion,  his  politics,  liis  taste,  and  indeed  of  his 
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entire  disposition  :  for  though  a  few  odd  fellows  Avill 
utter  their  own  sentiments  in  all  places,  yet  much 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  have  enough  of  the 
courtier  to  accommodate  their  conversation  to  the 
taste  and  inclination  of  their  superiors. 

But  to  return  to  Mrs.  Wilkins,  who  having  exe- 
cuted her  commission  with  great  dispatch,  though  at 
fifteen  miles  distance,  brought  back  such  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  schoolmaster's  guilt,  that  Mr.  Allworthy 
determined  to  send  for  the  criminal,  and  examine 
him  viva  voce.  Mr.  Partridge,  therefore,  was  sum- 
moned to  attend,  in  order  to  his  defence  (if  he  could 
make  any)  against  this  accusation. 

At  the  time  appointed,  before  Mr.  Allworthy  him- 
jelf,  at  Paradise-hall,  came  as  well  the  said  Partridge, 
with  Anne,  his  wife,  as  Mrs.  Wilkins  his  accuser. 

And  now  Mr.  Allworthy  being  seated  in  the  chair 
of  justice,  Mr.  Partridge  was  brought  before  him. 
Having  heard  this  accusation  from  the  mouth  of 
Mrs.  Wilkins,  he  pleaded  not  guilty,  making  many 
vehement  protestations  of  his  innocence. 

Mrs.  Paitridge  Avas  then  examined,  who,  after  a 
modest  apology  for  being  obliged  to  speak  the  truth 
against  her  husband,  related  all  the  circumstances 
with  which  the  reader  hath  already  been  acquainted; 
and  at  last  concluded  Avith  her  husband's  confession 
of  his  guilt. 

Whether  she  had  forgiven  him  or  no,  I  will  not 
venture  to  determine  ;  but  it  is  certain  she  was  an 
unwilling  witness  in  this  cause  ;  and  it  is  probable 
from  certain  other  reasons,  would  never  have  been 
brought  to  depose,  as  she  did,  had  uot  Mrs.  Wilkins, 
with  great  art,  fished  all  out  of  her  at  her  own  house, 
and  had  she  not  indeed  made  promises,  in  Mr.  All- 
worthy's  name,  that  the  punishment  of  her  husband 
should  not  be  such  as  might  anywise  aifect  his  family. 

Partridge  still  persisted  in  asserting  his  innocence, 
though  he  admitted  he  had  made  the  above-men- 
tioned confession ;  which  he  however  endeavoured 
to  account  for,  by  protesting  that  he  was  forced  into 
it  by  the  continued  importunity  she  used  ;  who 
vowed,  that,  as  she  was  sure  of  his  guilt,  she  would 
never  leave  tormenting  him  till  he  had  owned  it  ; 
and  faithfully  promised,  that,  in  such  case,  she  would 
never  mention  it  to  him  more.  Hence,  he  said,  he 
had  been  induced  falsely  to  confess  himself  guilty, 
though  he  Avas  innocent ;  and  that  he  believed  he 
should  have  confessed  a  murder  from  the  same  mo- 
tive. 

Mrs.  Partridge  could  not  bear  this  imputation  with 
patience  ;  and  having  no  other  remedy  in  the  present 
place  but  tears,  she  called  forth  a  plentiful  assistance 
from  them,  and  then  addressing  herself  to  Mr.  All- 
worthy,  she  said  (or  rather  cried),  "  May  it  please 
your  Avorship,  there  never  was  any  poor  woman  so 
injured  as  I  am  by  that  base  man  ;  for  this  is  not  the 
only  instance  of  his  falsehood  to  me.  No,  may  it 
please  your  Avorship,  he  hath  injured  my  bed  many's 
the  good  time  and  often.  I  could  haA'e  put  up  with 
his  drunkenness  and  neglect  of  his  business,  if  he 
had  not  broken  one  of  the  sacred  commandiments. 
Besides,  if  it  had  been  out  of  doors  I  had  not  mat- 
tered it  so  much  ;  but  Avith  my  OAvn  sen'ant,  in  my 
own  house,  under  my  own  roof,  to  defile  my  OAvn 
chaste  bed,  Avhich  to  be  sure  he  hath,  Avith  his  beastly 
stinking  Avhores.  Yes,  you  villain,  Avho  haA'e  defiled 
my  OAvn  bed,  you  have  ;  and  then  you  have  charged 
me  Avith  bullocking  you  into  OAAaiing  the  truth.  It 
is  very  likely,  an't  it,  please  your  worship,  that  I 
should  bullock  him  1  I  have  marks  enoAV  about  my 
body  to  shoAV  of  his  cruelty  to  me.  If  you  had  been 
a  man,  you  villain,  you  would  have  scorned  to  injure 
a  Avoman  in  that  manner.  But  you  an't  half  a  man, 
you  know  it.     Nor  haA'e  you  been  half  a  husband 


to  me.     Y'ou  need  run  after  Avhorcs,  you  need,  Avhen 

I  am  sure And  since  he  provokes  me,  I  am  ready, 

an't  please  your  AVorship,  to  take  my  bodily  oath  that 
I  found  them  a  bed  together.  What,  you  have  for- 
got, I  suppose,  Avhen  you  beat  me  into  a  fit,  and 
made  the  blood  run  down  my  forehead,  because  T 
only  civilly  taxed  you  Avith  adultery  !  but  I  can 
prove  it  by  all  my  neighbours.  Y'ou  have  almost 
broke  my  heart,  you  haA^e,  you  have." 

Here  Mr.  Alhvorthy  interrupted,  and  begged  her 
to  be  pacified,  promising  her  that  she  should  have 
justice  ;  then  turning  to  Partridge,  Avho  stood  aghast, 
one  half  of  his  wits  being  hurried  aAvay  by  surprise 
and  tlie  other  half  by  fear,  he  said  he  Avas  sorry  to 
see  there  was  so  Avicked  a  man  in  the  Avorld.  He 
assured  him  that  his  prevaricating  and  lying  back- 
Avard  and  forAvard  Avas  a  great  aggravation  of  his 
guilt  ;  for  Avhich  the  only  atonement  he  could  make 
Avas  confession  and  repentance.  He  exhorted  him, 
therefore,  to  begin  by  immediately  confessing  the 
fact,  and  not  to  persist  in  denying  Avhat  was  so  plainly 
proved  against  him  even  by  his  oavii  Avife. 

Here,  reader,  I  beg  your  patience  a  moment, 
while  I  make  a  just  compliment  to  the  great  wisdom 
and  sagacity  of  our  law,  Avhich  refuses  to  admit  the 
eA'idence  of  a  Avife  for  or  against  her  husband.  This, 
says  a  certain  learned  author,  Avho,  I  believe,  Avas 
never  quoted  before  in  any  but  a  laAV-book,  Avould 
be  the  means  of  creating  an  eternal  dissension  be- 
tween them.  It  would,  indeed,  be  the  means  of 
much  perjury,  and  of  much  Avhipping,  fining,  impri- 
soning, transporting,  and  hanging. 

Partridge  stood  a  while  silent,  till  being  bid  to 
speak,  he  said  he  had  already  spoken  the  truth,  and 
appealed  to  HeaA-en  for  his  innocence,  and  lastly  to 
the  girl  herself,  Avhoni  he  desired  his  Avorship  imme- 
diately to  send  for  ;  for  he  was  ignorant,  or  at  least 
pretended  to  be  so,  that  she  had  left  that  part  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Allworthy,  whose  natural  love  of  justice, 
joined  to  his  coolness  of  temper,  made  him  ahvays  a 
most  patient  magistrate  in  hearing  all  the  Avitnesses 
Avhich  an  accused  person  could  produce  in  his  de- 
fence, agreed  to  defer  his  final  determination  of  this 
matter  till  the  arrival  of  Jenny,  for  Avhom  he  imme- 
diately dispatched  a  messenger  ;  and  then  haA'ing 
recommended  peace  between  Partridge  and  his  wife 
(though  he  addressed  himself  chiefly  to  the  Avroug 
person),  he  appointed  them  to  attend  again  the  third 
day  ;  for  he  had  sent  Jenny  a  Avhole  day's  journey 
from  his  oavh  house. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  parties  all  assembled, 
when  the  messenger  returning  brought  word,  that 
Jenny  Avas  not  to  be  found  ;  for  that  she  had  left 
her  habitation  a  few  days  before,  in  company  with  a 
recruiting  officer. 

Mr.  Allworthy  then  declared,  that  the  evidence  of 
such  a  slut  as  she  appeared  to  be,  would  have  de- 
served no  credit  ;  but  he  said  he  could  not  help 
thinking,  that,  had  she  been  present,  and  would  have 
declared  the  truth,  she  must  have  confkmed  Avhat  so 
many  circumstances,  together  with  his  OAvn  confes- 
sion, and  the  declaration  of  his  Avife  that  she  had 
caught  her  husband  in  the  fact,  did  sufficiently  prove. 
He  therefore  once  more  exhorted  Partridge  to  con- 
fess ;  but  he  still  avowing  his  innocence,  Mr.  All- 
Avorthy  declared  himself  satisfied  of  his  guilt,  and 
that  he  Avas  too  bad  a  man  to  receive  any  encourage- 
ment from  him.  He  therefore  deprived  him  of  his 
annuity,  and  recommended  repentance  to  him,  on 
account  of  another  world,  and  industry  to  maintain 
himself  and  his  Avife  in  this. 

There  Avere  not,  per'haps,  many  more  unhappy 
persons  than  poor  Partridge.     He  had  lost  the  besl 
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part  of  his  income  by  the  evidence  of  his  wife,  and 
yet  was  daily  upbraided  by  her  for  having,  among 
other  things,  been  the  occasion  of  depriving  her  of 
that  benefit ;  but  such  was  his  fortune,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  it. 

Though  I  called  him  poor  Partridge  in  the  last 
paragraph,  I  would  have  the  reader  rather  impute 
that  epithet  to  the  compassion  of  my  temper,  than 
conceive  it  to  be  any  declaration  of  his  innocence. 
Whether  he  was  innocent  or  not,  will  perhaps  ap- 
pear hereafter  ;  but  if  the  historic  muse  hath  en- 
trusted me  with  any  secrets,  I  will  by  no  means  be 
guilty  of  discovering  them  till  she  shall  give  me 
leave. 

Here  therefore  the  reader  must  suspend  his  curio- 
sity. Certain  it  is,  that,  whatever  was  the  truth  of 
the  case,  there  was  evidence  more  than  sufficient  to 
convict  him  before  AUworthy  ;  indeed,  much  less 
would  have  satisfied  a  bench  of  justices  on  an  order 
of  bastardy  ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  positive- 
ness  of  Mrs.  Partridge,  who  would  have  taken  the 
sacrament  upon  the  matter,  there  is  a  possibility 
that  the  schoolmaster  was  entirely  innocent :  for 
though  it  appeared  clear,  on  comparing  the  time 
when  Jenny  departed  from  Little  Baddington,  with 
that  of  her  delivery,  that  she  had  there  conceived 
this  infant,  yet  it  by  no  means  followed  of  necessity 
that  Partridge  must  have  been  its  father ;  for,  to 
omit  other  particulars,  there  was  in  the  same  house 
a  lad  near  eighteen,  between  whom  and  Jenny  there 
had  subsisted  sufficient  intimacy  to  found  a  reason- 
able suspicion ;  and  yet,  so  blind  is  jealousy,  this 
circumstance  never  once  entered  into  the  head  of 
the  enraged  wife. 

Whether  Partridge  repented  or  not,  according  to 
Mr.  Allworthy's  advice,  is  not  so  apparent.  Certain 
it  is,  that  his  wife  repented  heartily  of  the  evidence 
she  had  given  against  him ;  especially  when  she 
found  Mrs.  Deborah  had  deceived  her,  and  refused 
to  make  any  application  to  Mr.  AUworthy  on  her 
behalf.  She  had,  however,  somewhat  better  success 
with  Mrs.  Blifil,  who  was,  as  the  reader  must  have 
perceived,  a  much  better-tempered  woman,  and  very 
kindly  undertook  to  solicit  her  brotlier  to  restore  the 
annuity  ;  in  which  though  good-nature  might  have 
some  share,  yet  a  stronger  and  more  natural  motive 
will  appear  in  the  next  chapter. 

These  solicitations  were  nevertheless  unsuccessful : 
for  though  Mr.  AUworthy  did  not  think,  with  some 
late  writers,  that  mercy  consists  only  in  punishing 
offenders  ;  yet  he  was  so  far  from  thinking  that  it  is 
proper  to  this  excellent  quality  to  pardon  great  cri- 
minals wantonly,  without  any  reason  whatever. 
Any  doubtfulness  of  the  fact,  or  any  circumstance 
of  mitigation,  was  never  disregarded' :  but  the  peti- 
tions of  an  offender,  or  the  intercessions  of  others, 
did  not  in  the  least  affect  him.  In  a  word,  he  never 
pardoned  because  the  offender  himself,  or  his  friends, 
were  unwilling  that  he  should  be  punished. 

Partridge  and  his  wife  -were  therefore  both  obliged 
to  submit  to  their  fate ;  which  was  indeed  severe 
enough  :  for  so  far  was  he  from  doubling  his  indus- 
try on  the  account  of  his  lessoned  income,  that  he 
did  in  a  manner  abandon  himself  to  despair ;  and 
as  he  was  by  nature  indolent,  that  vice  now  increased 
upon  him,  by  which  means  he  lost  the  Uttle  school 
he  had ;  so  that  neither  his  wife  nor  himself  would 
have  had  any  bread  to  eat,  had  not  the  charity  of 
some  good  christian  interposed,  and  provided  them 
with  what  was  just  sufficient  for  their  sustenance. 

As  this  support  was  conveyed  to  them  by  an  un- 
kno^vn  hand,  they  imagined,  and  so,  I  doubt  not, 
wUl  the  reader,  that  Mr.  AUworthy  himself  was  their 
secret  benefactor  ;  who,  though  he  would  not  openly 


i  encourage  vice,  could  yet  privately  relieve  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  vicious  themselves,  when  these  became 
too  exquisite  and  disproportionate  to  their  demerit. 
In  which  light  their  wretchedness  appeared  now  to 
Fortune  herself ;  for  she  at  length  took  pity  on  this 
miserable  couple,  and  considerably  lessened  the 
wretched  state  of  Partridge,  by  putting  a  final  end 
to  that  of  his  wife,  who  soon  after  caught  the  small- 
pox, and  died. 

The  justice  which  Mr.  AUworthy  had  executed 
on  Partridge  at  first  met  with  universal  approbation  ; 
but  no  sooner  had  he  felt  its  consequences,  than  his 
neighbours  began  to  relent,  and  to  compassionate  his 
case  ;  and  presently  after,  to  blame  that  as  rigour 
and  severity  which  they  before  called  justice.  They 
noAV  exclaimed  against  punishing  in  cold  blood,  and 
sang  forth  the  praises  of  mercy  and  forgiveness. 

These  cries  were  considerably  increased  by  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Partridge,  which,  though  owing  to 
the  distemper  above  mentioned,  which  is  no  conse- 
quence of  poverty  or  distress,  many  were  not  ashamed 
to  impute  to  Mr.  Allworthy's  severity,  or,  as  they 
now  termed  it,  cruelty. 

Partridge  having  now  lost  his  wife,  his  school,  and 
liis  annuity,  and  the  unknoAvn  person  having  now 
discontinued  the  last  mentioned  charity,  resolved  to 
change  the  scene,  and  left  the  country,  where  he 
was  in  danger  of  starving,  with  the  universal  corapas- 
sion  of  all  his  neishbours. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  short  sketch  of  that  felicity  which  prudent  couples  may  ex- 
tract from  hatred  ;  with  a  short  apology  for  those  people  who 
overlook  imperfections  in  their  friends. 

Though  the  captain  had  effectually  demolished  poor 
Partridge,  yet  he  had  not  reaped  the  harvest  he 
hoped  for,  which  was  to  turn  the  foundling  out  of 
Mr.  Allworthy's  house. 

On  the  contrary,  that  gentleman  grew  every  day 
fonder  of  little  Tommy,  as  if  he  intended  to  coun- 
terbalance his  severity  to  the  father  with  extraordi- 
nary fondness  and  affection  towards  the  son. 

This  a  good  deal  soured  the  captain's  temper,  as 
did  all  the  other  daily  instances  of  Mr.  Allworthy's 
generosity ;  for  he  looked  on  all  such  largesses  to  be 
diminutions  of  his  own  wealth. 

In  this,  we  have  said,  he  did  not  agree  with  his 
wife  ;  nor,  indeed,  in  any  thing  else  :  for  though  an 
affection  placed  on  the  understanding  is,  by  many 
wise  persons,  thought  more  durable  than  that  which 
is  founded  on  beauty,  yet  it  happened  otherwise  in 
the  present  case.  Nay,  the  understandings  of  this 
couple  were  their  principal  bone  of  contention,  and 
one  great  cause  of  many  quarrels,  which  from  time 
to  time  arose  between  them ;  and  which  at  last 
ended,  on  the  side  of  the  lady,  in  a  sovereign  con- 
tempt for  her  husband  ;  and  on  the  husband's,  in  an 
utter  abhorrence  of  liis  wife. 

As  these  had  both  exercised  their  talents  chiefly 
in  the  study  of  divinity,  this  was,  from  their  first  ac- 
quaintance, the  most  common  topic  of  conversation 
between  them.  The  captain,  like  a  well-bred  man, 
had,  before  marriage,  always  given  up  his  opinion 
to  that  of  the  lady  ;  and  this,  not  in  the  clumsy  awk- 
ward manner  of  a  conceited  blockhead,  who,  while 
he  civilly  yields  to  a  superior  in  an  argument,  is  de- 
sirous of  being  still  known  to  think  himself  in  the 
right.  The  captain,  on  the  contrary,  though  one  of 
the  proudest  fellows  in  the  world,  so  absolutely 
yielded  the  victory  to  his  antagonist,  that  she,  who 
had  not  the  least  doubt  of  his  sincerity,  retired  always 
from  the  dispute  with  an  admiration  of  her  own  un- 
derstanding and  a  love  for  his. 

But  though  this  complaisance  to  one  whom  the 
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captain  thoroughly  despised,  was  not  so  uneasy  to 
him  as  it  would  have  been  had  any  hopes  of  prefer- 
ment made  it  necessary  to  show  the  same  submission 
to  a  Hoadley,  or  to  some  other  of  great  reputation 
in  the  science,  yet  even  this  cost  him  too  much  to 
be  endured  without  some  motive.  Matrimony, 
therefore,  having  removed  all  such  motives,  he  grew 
weary  of  this  condescension,  and  began  to  treat  the 
opinions  of  his  Avife  with  that  haughtiness  and  inso- 
lence, which  none  but  those  who  deserve  some  con- 
tempt themselves  can  bestow,  and  those  only  who 
deserve  no  contempt  can  bear. 

AVhen  the  first  torrent  of  tenderness  was  over,  and 
when,  in  the  calm  and  long  interval  between  the  fits, 
reason  began  to  open  the  ej'es  of  the  lady,  and  she 
saw  this  alteration  of  behaviour  in  the  captain,  who 
at  length  answered  all  her  arguments  only  with  pish 
and  pshaw,  she  was  far  from  enduring  the  indignity 
with  a  tame  submission.  Indeed,  it  at  first  so  highly 
provoked  her,  that  it  might  have  produced  some  tra- 
gical event,  had  it  not  taken  a  more  harmless  turn, 
by  filling  her  with  the  utmost  contempt  for  her  hus- 
band's understanding,  which  somewhat  qualified  her 
hatred  towards  him  ;  though  of  this  likewise  she  had 
a  pretty  moderate  share. 

The  captain's  hatred  to  her  was  of  a  purer  kind  : 
for  as  to  any  imperfections  in  her  knowledge  or 
understanding,  he  no  more  despised  her  for  them, 
than  for  her  not  being  six  feet  high.  In  his  opinion 
of  the  female  sex,  he  exceeded  the  moroseness  of 
Aristotle  himself :  he  looked  on  a  woman  as  on  an 
animal  of  domestic  use,  of  somewhat  higher  consi- 
deration than  a  cat,  since  her  offices  were  of  rather 
more  importance  ;  but  the  difference  between  these 
two  was,  in  his  estimation,  so  small,  that,  in  his 
marriage  contracted  with  Mr.  AUworthy's  lands  and 
tenements,  it  would  have  been  pretty  equal  which  of 
them  he  had  taken  into  the  bargain.  And  yet  so 
tender  was  his  pride,  that  it  felt  the  contempt  which 
his  wife  now  began  to  express  towards  him ;  and 
this,  added  to  the  surfeit  he  had  before  taken  of  her 
love,  created  in  him  a  degree  of  disgust  and  abhor- 
rence, perhaps  hardly  to  be  exceeded. 

One  situation  only  of  the  married  state  is  excluded 
from  pleasure  :  and  that  is,  a  state  of  indifTei-ence  : 
but  as  many  of  my  readers,  I  hope,  know  what  an 
exquisite  delight  there  is  in  conveying  pleasure  to 
a  beloved  object,  so  some  few,  I  am  afraid,  may  have 
experienced  the  satisfaction  of  tormenting  one  we 
hate.  It  is,  I  apprehend,  to  come  at  this  latter 
pleasure,  that  we  see  both  sexes  often  give  up  that 
ease  in  marriage  which  they  might  otherwise  possess, 
though  their  mate  was  never  so  disagreeable  to  them. 
Hence  the  wife  often  puts  on  fits  of  love  and  jealousy, 
nay,  even  denies  herself  any  pleasure,  to  disturb  and 
prevent  those  of  her  husband  ;  and  he  again,  in  re- 
turn, puts  frequent  restraints  on  himself,  and  stays 
at  home  in  company  which  he  dislikes,  in  order  to 
confine  his  wife  to  what  she  equally  detests.  Hence, 
too,  must  fiow  those  tears  which  a  widow  sometimes 
so  plentifully  sheds  over  the  ashes  of  a  husband  with 
whom  she  led  a  life  of  constant  disquiet  and  turbu- 
ency,  and  whom  now  she  can  never  hope  to  torment 
any  more. 

But  if  ever  any  couple  enjoyed  this  pleasure,  it 
was  at  present  experienced  by  the  captain  and  his 
lady.  It  was  always  a  sufficient  reason  to  either  of 
them  to  be  obstinate  in  any  opinion,  that  the  other 
had  previously  asserted  the  contrary.  If  the  one 
proposed  any  amusement,  the  other  constantly  ob- 
jected to  it :  they  never  loved  or  hated,  commended 
or  abused,  the  same  person.  And  for  this  reason, 
as  the  captain  looked  with  an  evil  eye  on  the  little 


foundling,  his  wife  began  now  to  caress  it  almost 
equally  with  her  own  child. 

The  reader  will  be  apt  to  conceive,  that  this  beha- 
viour  between  the  husband  and  wife  did  not  greatly 
contribute  to  Mr.  AUworthy's  repose,  as  it  tended  so 
little  to  that  serene  happiness  which  he  had  designed 
for  all  three  from  this  alliance ;  but  the  truth  is, 
though  he  might  be  a  little  disappointed  in  his  san- 
guine expectations,  yet  he  was  far  from  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  matter ;  for,  as  the  captain 
was,  from  certain  obvious  reasons,  much  on  his  guard 
before  him,  the  lady  was  obliged,  for  fear  of  her  bro- 
ther's  displeasure,  to  pursue  the  same  conduct.  In 
fact,  it  is  possible  for  a  third  person  to  be  very  in- 
timate, nay  even  to  live  long  in  the  same  house, 
with  a  married  couple,  who  have  any  tolerable  dis- 
cretion, and  not  even  guess  at  the  sour  sentiments 
which  they  bear  to  each  other :  for  though  the  whole 
day  may  be  sometimes  too  short  for  hatred,  as  well 
as  for  love  ;  yet  the  many  hours  which  they  naturally 
spend  together,  apart  from  aU  observers,  furnish 
people  of  tolerable  moderation  Avith  such  ample 
opportunity  for  the  enjoyment  of  either  passion, 
that,  if  they  love,  they  can  support  being  a  few  hours 
in  company  without  toying,  or  if  they  hate,  without 
spitting  in  each  other's  faces. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  Mr.  Allworthy  saw 
enough  to  render  him  a  little  uneasy  ;  for  we  are  not 
always  to  conclude,  that  a  wise  man  is  not  hurt,  be- 
cause he  doth  not  cry  out  and  lament  himself,  like 
those  of  a  childish  or  effeminate  temper.  But  indeed 
it  is  possible  he  might  see  some  faults  in  the  captain 
without  any  uneasiness  at  all ;  for  men  of  true  wis- 
dom and  goodness  are  contented  to  take  persons  and 
things  as  they  are,  without  complaining  of  their  im- 
perfections, or  attempting  to  amend  them.  They 
can  see  a  favilt  in  a  friend,  a  relation,  or  an  acquaint- 
ance, without  ever  mentioning  it  to  the  parties  them- 
selves, or  to  any  others  ;  and  this  often  without  les- 
sening their  affection.  Indeed,  unless  great  discern- 
ment be  tempered  with  this  overlooking  disposition, 
we  ought  never  to  contract  friendship  but  with  a 
degree  of  folly  which  we  can  deceive  ;  for  I  hope 
my  friends  will  pardon  me  when  I  declare,  I  know 
none  of  them  without  a  fault ;  and  I  should  be  sorry 
if  I  could  imagine  I  had  any  friend  who  could  not 
see  mine.  Forgiveness  of  this  kind  we  give  and 
demand  in  turn.  It  is  an  exercise  of  friendship,  and 
perhaps  none  of  the  least  pleasant.  And  this  for- 
giveness we  must  bestow,  without  desire  of  amend- 
ment. There  is,  perhaps,  no  surer  mark  of  folly, 
than  an  attempt  to  correct  the  natural  infirmities  of 
those  we  love.  The  finest  composition  of  human 
nature,  as  well  as  the  finest  china,  may  have  a  flaw 
in  it ;  and  this  I  am  afraid,  in  either  case,  is  equally 
incurable ;  though,  nevertheless,  the  pattern  may 
remain  of  the  highest  value. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  Mr.  Allworthy  certainly 
saw  some  imperfections  in  the  captain ;  but  as  this 
was  a  very  ariful  man,  and  eternally  upon  his  guard 
before  him,  these  appeared  to  him  no  more  than 
blemishes  in  a  good  character,  which  his  goodness 
made  him  overlook,  and  his  wisdom  prevented  him 
from  discovering  to  the  captain  himself.  Very  dif- 
ferent would  have  been  his  sentiments  had  he  dis- 
covered the  whole  ;  which  perhaps  would  in  time 
have  been  the  case,  had  the  husband  and  wife  long 
continued  this  kind  of  behaviour  to  each  other ;  but 
this  kind  Fortune  took  effectual  means  to  prevent, 
by  forcing  the  captain  to  do  that  Avhich  rendered 
him  again  dear  to  his  wife,  and  restored  all  her 
tenderness  and  affection  towards  him. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


A  receipt  to  regain  the  lost  affections  of  a  -wife,  which  hath 
never  been  know  n  to  fail  in  the  most  desperate  cases. 

The  captain  was  made  large  amends  for  the  un- 
pleasant minutes  which  he  passed  in  the  conver- 
sation of  his  wife  (and  which  were  as  few  as  he 
could  contrive  to  make  them),  by  the  pleasant  me- 
ditations he  enjoyed  when  alone. 

These  meditations  were  entirely  employed  on 
Mr.  AUworthy's  fortune  ;  for,  fii'st,  he  exercised 
much  thought  in  calculating,  as  well  as  he  could, 
the  exact  value  of  the  whole  :  which  calculations  he 
often  saw  occasion  to  alter  in  his  own  favour :  and, 
secondly  and  chiefly,  he  pleased  himself  with  in- 
tended alterations  in  the  house  and  gardens,  and  in 
projecting  many  other  schemes,  as  well  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  estate  as  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
place :  for  this  purpose  he  applied  himself  to  the 
studies  of  architecture  and  gardening,  and  read  over 
many  books  on  both  these  subjects ;  for  these  sci- 
ences, indeed,  employed  his  whole  time,  and  formed 
his  only  amusement.  He  at  last  completed  a  most 
excellent  plan  ;  and  very  sorry  we  are,  that  it  is  not 
in  our  power  to  present  it  to  our  reader,  since  even 
the  luxury  of  the  present  age,  I  believe,  would 
hardly  match  it.  It  had,  indeed,  in  a  superlative 
degree,  the  two  principal  ingredients  which  serve 
to  recommend  all  great  and  noble  designs  of  this 
nature  ;  for  it  required  an  immoderate  expense  to 
execute,  and  a  vast  length  of  time  to  bring  it  to  any 
sort  of  perfection.  The  former  of  these,  the  immense 
wealth  of  which  the  captain  supposed  Mr.  Allworthy 
possessed,  and  which  he  thought  himself  sure  of  in- 
heriting, promised  very  effectually  to  supply ;  and 
the  latter,  the  soundness  of  his  own  constitution,  and 
his  time  of  life,  which  was  only  what  is  called  middle- 
age,  removed  all  apprehension  of  his  not  living  to 
accomplish. 

Nothing  was  wanting  to  enable  him  to  enter  upon 
the  immediate  execution  of  this  plan,  but  the  death 
of  Mr.  Allworthy  ;  in  calculating  which  he  had  em- 
ployed much  of  his  own  algebra,  besides  purchasing 
every  book  extant  that  treat:^  of  the  value  of  lives, 
reversions,  &c.  From  all  which  he  satisfied  himself, 
that  as  he  had  every  day  a  chance  of  this  happening, 
so  had  he  more  than  an  even  chance  of  its  happening 
within  a  few  years. 

But  while  the  captain  was  one  day  busied  in  deep 
contemplations  of  this  kind,  one  of  the  most  unlucky 
as  well  as  unseasonable  accidents  happened  to  him. 
The  utmost  malice  of  Fortune  could,  indeed,  have 
contrived  notliing  so  cruel,  so  mal-a-propos,  so  ab- 
solutely destructive  to  all  his  schemes.  In  short, 
not  to  keep  the  reader  in  long  suspense,  just  at  the 
very  instant  when  his  heart  was  exulting  in  medita- 
tions on  the  happiness  which  would  accrue  to  him 

by  Mr.  AUworthy's  death,  he  himselt^ died  of  an 

apoplexy. 

This  unfortunately  befell  the  captain  as  he  was 
taking  his  evening  walk  by  himself,  so  that  nobody 
was  present  to  lend  him  any  assistance,  if  indeed 
any  assistance  could  have  preserved  him.  He  took, 
therefore,  measure  of  that  proportion  cf  soil  which 
was  now  become  adequate  to  all  his  future  purposes, 
and  he  lay  dead  on  the  ground,  a  great  (though  not 
a  living)  example  of  the  truth  of  that  observation  of 
Horace  : 

Tu  secanda  marmnra 

I.ocas  sub  ipsum  funus ;  et  sepulchri 
Immemor,  struts  domos. 

Which  sentiment  I  shall  thus  give  to  the  English 
reader  :  "  You  provide  the  noblest  materials  for 
buildmg,  when   a   pickaxe    and    a   spade    are    only 


necessary :  and  build   houses  of  five  hundred  by  a 
hundred  feet,  forgetting  that  of  six  by  two." 


CHAPTER  IX. 


A.  proof  of  the  infallibility  of  the   foregoing    receipt,  in  the 

lamentations  of  the  widow  ;  with  other  suitable  decorations 

of  death,  such  as  physicians,  &c.  and  an  epitaph  in  the  true 

style. 

Mr.  Allworthy,  his  sister,  and  another  lady,  were 
assembled  at  the  accustomed  hour  in  the  supper- 
room,  where,  having  waited  a  considerable  time 
longer  than  usual,  Mr.  Allworthy  first  declared  he 
began  to  grow  uneasy  at  the  captain's  stay  (for  he 
was  always  most  punctual  at  his  meals)  ;  and  gave 
orders  that  the  bell  should  be  rung  without  the  doors, 
and  especially  towards  those  walks  which  the  captain 
was  wont  to  use. 

All  these  summons'  proving  ineflTectual  (for  the 
captain  had,  by  perverse  accident,  betaken  himself 
to  a  new  walk  that  evening),  Mrs.  Blifll  declared 
she  was  seriously  frightened.  Upon  which  the  other 
lady,  who  was  one  of  her  most  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, and  who  well  knew  the  true  state  of  her  affec- 
tions, endeavoured  all  she  could  to  pacify  her,  telling 
her — To  be  sure  she  could  not  help  being  uneasy ; 
but  that  she  should  hope  the  best.  That,  perhaps, 
the  sweetness  of  the  evening  had  enticed  the  captain 
to  go  farther  than  his  usual  walk  ;  or  he  might  be 
detained  at  some  neighbour's.  Mrs.  Blifil  answered, 
No  ;  she  was  sure  some  accident  had  befallen  him ; 
for  that  he  would  never  stay  out  without  sending 
her  word,  as  he  must  know  how  uneasy  it  would 
make  her.  The  other  lady,  having  no  other  argu- 
ments to  use,  betook  herself  to  the  entreaties  usual 
on  such  occasions,  and  begged  her  not  to  frighten 
herself,  for  it  might  be  of  very  ill  consequence  to  her 
own  health ;  and,  filling  out  a  very  large  glass  of 
wine,  advised,  and  at  last  prevailed  with  her  to 
drink  it. 

Mr.  Allworthy  now  returned  into  the  parlour ;  for 
he  had  been  himself  in  search  after  the  captain. 
His  countenance  sufficiently  showed  the  consterna- 
tion he  was  under,  which,  indeed,  had  a  good  deal 
deprived  him  of  speech ;  but  as  grief  operates  vari- 
ously on  different  minds,  so  thf>  same  apprehension 
which  depressed  his  voice,  elevated  that  of  Mrs, 
Blifil.  She  now  began  to  bewail  herself  in  very 
bitter  terms,  and  floods  of  tears  accompanied  her 
lamentations  ;  which  the  lady,  her  companion,  de- 
clared she  could  not  blame,  but  at  the  same  time 
dissuaded  her  from  indulging ;  attempting  to  mo- 
derate the  grief  of  her  friend  by  philosophical  obser- 
vations on  the  many  disappointments  to  which  human 
life  is  daily  subject,  which,  she  said,  was  a  sufficient 
consideration  to  fortify  our  minds  against  any  acci- 
dents, bow  sudden  or  terrible  soever.  She  said  her 
brother's  example  ought  to  teach  her  patience,  who, 
though  indeed  he  could  not  be  supposed  as  much 
concerned  as  herself,  yet  was,  doubtless,  very  uneasy, 
though  his  resignation  to  the  Divine  "Will  had  re- 
strained his  grief  within  due  bounds. 

"  Mention  not  my  brother,"  said  Mrs.  Blifil ;  "  I 
alone  am  the  object  of  your  pity.  What  are  the 
terrors  of  friendship  to  what  a  wife  feels  on  these 
occasions  1  O,  he  is  lost !  Somebody  hath  murdered 
him — I  shall  never  see  him  more  '." — Here  a  torrent 
of  tears  had  the  same  consequence  with  what  the 
suppression  had  occasioned  to  Mr.  Allworthy,  and 
she  remained  silent. 

At  this  interval  a  seiTant  came  running  in,  out  of 

breath,   and   cried  out,  "  The  captain  was  found  ;" 

and,  before  he  could  proceed  farther,  he  was  followed 

by  two  more,  bearing  the  dead  body  between  them. 

I       Here  the  curious  reader  may  obsei-ve  another  di» 
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versify  in  the  operations  of  grief:  for  as  Mr.  All- 
worthy  had  been  before  silent,  from  the  same  cause 
which  had  made  his  sister  vociferous ;  so  did  the 
present  sight,  which  drew  tears  from  the  gentleman, 
put  an  entire  stop  to  those  of  the  lady ;  who  first 
gave  a  violent  scream,  and  presently  after  fell  into 
a  fit. 

The  room  was  soon  full  of  servants,  some  of  whom, 
with  the  lady  visitant,  were  employed  in  care  of  the 
wife  ;  and  others,  with  Mr.  Alhvorthy,  assisted  in 
carrying  off  the  captain  to  a  warm  bed  ;  where  every 
method  was  tried,  in  order  to  restore  him  to  life. 

And  glad  should  we  be,  could  we  inform  the  reader 
that  both  these  bodies  had  been  attended  with  equal 
success  ;  for  those  who  undertook  the  care  of  the  lady 
succeeded  so  well,  that,  after  the  fit  had  continued  a 
decent  time,  she  again  revived,  to  their  great  satis- 
faction :  but  as  to  the  captain,  all  experiments  of 
bleeding,  chafing,  dropping,  &c.  proved  ineffectual. 
Death,  that  inexorable  judge,  had  passed  sentence 
on  him,  and  refused  to  grant  him  a  reprieve,  though 
two  doctors  who  arrived,  and  were  feed  at  one  and 
the  same  instant,  were  his  counsel. 

These  two  doctors,  whom,  to  avoid  any  malicious 
applications,  we  shall  distinguish  by  the  names  of 
Dr.  Y.  and  Dr.  Z.,  having  felt  his  pulse  ;  to  wit. 
Dr.  Y.  his  right  arm,  and  Dr.  Z.  his  left ;  both  agreed 
that  he  was  absolutely  dead  ;  but  as  to  the  distemper, 
or  cause  of  his  death  they  differed  ;  Dr.  Y.  holding 
that  he  died  of  an  apoplexy,  and  Dr.  Z.  of  an  epi- 
lepsy. 

Hence  arose  a  dispute  between  the  learned  men, 
in  which  each  delivered  the  reasons  of  their  several 
opinions.  These  were  of  such  equal  force,  that  they 
served  both  to  confirm  either  doctor  in  his  own  sen- 
timents, and  made  not  the  least  impression  on  his 
adversary. 

To  say  the  truth,  every  physician  almost  hath  his 
favourite  disease,  to  which  he  ascribes  all  the  victo- 
ries obtained  over  human  nature.  The  gout,  the 
rheumatism,  the  stone,  the  gravel,  and  the  consump- 
tion, have  all  their  several  patrons  in  the  faculty ; 
and  none  more  than  the  nervous  fever,  or  the  fever 
on  the  spirits.  And  here  we  may  account  for  those 
disagreements  in  opinion,  concerning  the  cause  of  a 
patient's  death,  which  sometimes  occur,  between  the 
most  learned  of  the  college  ;  and  which  have  greatly 
surprised  that  part  of  the  world  who  have  been  igno- 
rant of  the  fact  we  have  above  asserted. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  be  surprised,  that,  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  revive  the  patient,  the  learned 
gentlemen  should  fall  immediately  into  a  dispute  on 
the  occasion  of  his  death  ;  but  in  reality  all  such 
experiments  had  been  made  before  their  arrival :  for 
the  captain  was  put  into  a  warm  bed,  had  his  veins 
scarified,  his  forehead  chafed,  and  all  sorts  of  strong 
drops  applied  to  his  lips  and  nostrils. 

The  physicians,  therefore,  finding  themselves  anti- 
cipated in  every  thing  they  ordered,  were  at  a  loss 
how  to  apply  that  portion  of  time  which  it  is  usual 
and  decent  to  remain  for  their  fee,  and  were  there- 
fore necessitated  to  find  some  subject  or  other  for 
discourse  ;  and  what  could  more  naturally  present 
itself  than  that  before  mentioned  ? 

Our  doctors  were  about  to  take  their  leave,  when 
Mr.  Alhvorthy,  having  given  over  the  captain,  and 
acquiesced  in  the  Divine  Will,  began  to  inquire  after 
his  sister,  whom  he  desired  them  to  visit  before  their 
departure. 

This  lady  was  now  recovered  of  her  fit,  and,  to 
use  the  common  phrase,  was  as  well  as  could  be 
expected  for  one  in  her  condition.  The  doctors, 
therefore,  all  previous  ceremonies  being  complied 
with,  as  this  was  a  new  patient,  attended,  according 


to  desire,  and  laid  hold  on  each  of  her  hands,  as  they 
had  before  done  on  those  of  the  corpse. 

The  case  of  the  lady  was  in  the  other  extreme  from 
that  of  her  husband  :  for  as  he  was  past  all  the  assist- 
ance of  physic,  so  in  reality  she  required  none. 

There  is  nothing  more  tuijust  than  the  vulgar 
opinion,  by  Avhich  physicians  are  misrepresented  a.s 
friends  to  death.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe,  if  the 
number  of  those  who  recover  by  physic  could  be 
opposed  to  that  of  the  martyrs  to  it,  the  former  would 
rather  exceed  the  latter.  Nay,  some  are  so  cautious 
on  this  head,  that,  to  avoid  a  possibility  of  killing  the 
patient,  they  abstain  from  all  methods  of  curing, 
and  prescribe  nothing  but  what  can  neither  do  good 
nor  harm.  I  have  heard  some  of  these,  with  great 
gravity,  deliver  it  as  a  maxim,  "  That  nature  should 
be  left  to  do  her  owni  Avork,  while  the  physician 
stands  by  as  it  were  to  clap  her  on  the  back,  and 
encourage  her  when  she  doth  well." 

So  little  then  did  our  doctors  delight  in  death,  that 
they  discharged  the  corpse  after  a  single  fee ;  but 
they  were  not  so  disgusted  Avith  their  living  patient  ; 
concerning  whose  case  they  immediately  agreed,  and 
fell  to  prescribing  with  great  diligence. 

Whether,  as  the  lady  had  at  first  persuaded  the 
physicians  to  believe  her  ill,  they  had  now  in  return 
persuaded  her  to  believe  herself  so,  I  will  not  deter- 
mine ;  but  she  continued  a  whole  month  with  all  the 
decorations  of  sickness.  During  this  time  she  was 
visited  by  physicians,  attended  by  nurses,  and  re- 
ceived constant  messages  from  her  acquaintance  to 
inquire  after  her  health. 

At  length  the  decent  time  for  sickness  and  immo- 
derate grief  being  expired,  the  doctors  were  dis- 
charged, and  the  lady  began  to  see  company  ;  being 
altered  only  from  what  she  was  before,  by  that  colour 
of  sadness  in  which  she  had  dressed  her  person  and 
countenance. 

The  captain  was  now  interred,  and  might,  perhaps, 
have  already  made  a  large  progress  towards  oblivion, 
had  not  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Alhvorthy  taken  care 
to  preserve  his  memory,  by  the  following  epitaph, 
which  was  Avritten  by  a  man  of  as  great  genius  as 
integrity,  and  one  who  perfectly  well  knew  the 
captain. 

Here  lies, 

in  expectation  of  a  joyful  rising, 

the  body  of 

CAPTAIN  JOHN  BLIFIL. 

London 

had  the  honour  of  his  birth, 

Oxford 

of  his  education. 

His  parts 

were  an  honour  to  his  profession 

and  to  his  country : 

his  life,  to  his  religion 

and  human  nature. 
He  was  a  dutiful  son, 

a  tender  husband, 

an  affectionate  fatiier, 

a  most  kind  brother, 

a  sincere  friend, 

a  devout  christian, 

and  a  good  man. 

His  inconsolable  widow 

hath  erected  this  stone, 

the  monument  of 

his  virtues 

and  her  affection. 
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BOOK  III. 


CONTAINING  THE  MOST  MEMORABLE  TRANSACTIONS 
WHICH  PASSED  IN  THE  FAMILY  OF  MR.  ALLWORTHY, 
FROM  THE  TIME  WHEN  TOMMY'  JONES  ARRIVED  AT 
THE  AGE  OF  FOURTEEN,  TILL  HE  ATTAINED  THE  AGE 
OF  NINETEEN.  IN  THIS  BOOK  THE  READER  MAY 
PICK  UP  SOME  HINTS  CONCERNING  THE  EDUCATION 
OF  CHILDREN. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Containing  little  or  nothing. 
The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  remember,  that,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  book  of  this  history,  we  gave 
him  a  hint  of  our  intention  to  pass  over  several  large 
periods  of  time,  in  which  nothing  happened  worthy 
of  being  recorded  in  a  chronicle  of  this  kind. 

In  so  doing,  we  do  not  only  consult  our  own  dig- 
nity and  ease,  but  the  good  and  advantage  of  the 
reader :  for  besides  that  by  these  means  we  prevent 
him  from  throwing  away  his  time,  in  reading  either 
without  pleasui'c  or  emolument,  we  give  him,  at  all 
such  seasons,  an  opportunity  of  employing  that 
wonderful  sagacity,  of  which  he  is  master,  by  filling 
up  these  vacant  spaces  of  time  with  his  ovm  conjec- 
tures ;  for  which  purpose  we  have  taken  care  to  qua- 
lify him  in  the  preceding  pages. 

For  instance,  what  reader  but  knows  that  Mr. 
Allworthy  felt,  at  first,  for  the  loss  of  his  friend,  those 
emotions  of  grief  which  on  such  occasions  enter  into 
all  men  whose  hearts  are  not  composed  of  flint,  or 
their  heads  of  as  solid  materials  ?  Again,  what 
reader  doth  not  know  that  philosophy  and  religion 
in  time  moderated,  and  at  last  extinguished,  this 
grief?  The  former  of  these  teaching  the  folly  and 
vanity  of  it,  and  the  latter  correcting  it  as  unlawful, 
and  at  the  sam-e  time  assuaging  it,  by  raising  future 
hopes  and  assurances,  which  enable  a  strong  and 
religious  mind  to  take  leave  of  a  friend,  on  his  death- 
bed, with  little  less  indifference  than  if  he  was  pre- 
paring for  a  long  journey;  and,  indeed,  with  little 
less  hope  of  seeing  him  again. 

Nor  can  the  judicious  reader  be  at  a  greater  loss 
on  account  of  Mrs.  Bridget  Blifil,  who,  he  may  be 
assured,  conducted  herself  through  the  whole  season 
in  which  grief  is  to  make  its  appearance  on  the  out- 
side of  the  body,  with  the  strictest  regard  to  all  the 
rules  of  custom  and  decency,  suiting  the  alterations 
of  her  countenance  to  the  several  alterations  of  her 
habit :  for  as  this  changed  from  weeds  to  black,  from 
black  to  grey^  from  grey  to  white,  so  did  her  coun- 
tenance change  from  dismal  to  sorrovd"ul,  from  sor- 
rowful to  sad,  and  from  sad  to  serious,  till  the  day 
came  in  which  she  was  allowed  to  return  to  her 
former  serenity. 

We  have  mentioned  these  two,  as  examples  only 
of  the  task  which  may  be  imposed  on  readers  of  the 
lowest  class.  Much  higher  and  harder  exercises  of 
judgment  and  penetration  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected from  the  upper  graduates  in  criticism.  Many 
notable  discoveries  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  made  by 
such,  of  the  transactions  which  happened  in  the 
family  of  our  worthy  man,  during  all  the  years  which 
we  have  thought  proper  to  pass  over :  for  though 
nothing  worthy  of  a  place  in  this  history  occurred 
within  that  period,  yet  did  several  incidents  happen 
of  equal  importance  with  those  reported  by  the  daily 
and  weekly  historians  of  the  age  ;  in  reading  which 
great  numbers  of  persons  consume  a  considerable 
part  of  their  time,  very  little,  I  am  afraid,  to  their 
emolument.  Now,  in  the  conjectures  here  proposed, 
some  of  the  most  excellent  faculties  of  the  mind  may 
be  employed  to  much  advantage,  since  it  is  a  more 
useful  capacity  to  be  able  to  foretell  the  actions  of 


men,  in  any  circumstances,  from  their  characters, 
than  to  judge  of  their  characters  from  their  actions. 
The  former,  I  own,  requires  the  greater  penetration  ; 
but  may  be  accomplished  by  true  sagacity  with  no 
less  certainty  than  the  latter. 

As  we  are  sensible  that  much  the  greatest  part  of 
our  readers  are  very  eminently  possessed  of  this 
quality,  we  have  left  them  a  space  of  twelve  years 
to  exert  it  in ;  and  shall  now  bring  forth  our  hero, 
at  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  not  questioning  that 
many  have  been  long  impatient  to  be  introduced  to 
his  acquaintance. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  hero  of  this  great  history  appears  \^^th  very  bad  omens. 
A  little  tale  of  so  low  a  kind  that  some  may  not  think  it 
worth  their  notice.     A  word  or  two  concerning  a  squire,  and 
more  relating  to  a  gamekeeper  and  a  schoolmaster. 

As  we  determined,  when  we  first  sat  down  to  write 
this  history,  to  flatter  no  man,  but  to  guide  our  pen 
throughout  by  the  directions  of  truth,  we  are  obliged  - 
to  bring  our  hero  on  the  stage  in  a  much  more  dis- 
advantageous manner  than  we  could  wish  ;  and  to 
declare  honestly,  even  at  his  first  appearance,  that  it 
was  the  universal  opinion  of  all  Mr.  Allworthy's 
family  that  he  was  certainly  born  to  be  hanged. 

Indeed,  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  was  too  much 
reason  for  this  conjecture  ;  the  lad  having  from  his 
earliest  years  discovered  a  propensity  to  many  vices, 
and  especially  to  one  which  hath  as  direct  a  tendency 
as  any  other  to  that  fate  which  we  have  just  now 
observed  to  have  been  prophetically  denounced 
against  him  :  he  had  been  already  convicted  of  three 
robberies,  viz.  of  robbing  an  orchard,  of  stealing  a 
duck  out  of  a  farmer's  yard,  and  of  picking  Master 
Blifil's  pocket  of  a  ball. 

The  vices  of  this  young  man  were,  moreover, 
heightened  by  the  disadvantageous  light  in  which 
they  appeared  when  opposed  to  the  virtues  of  Master 
Blifil,  his  companion  ;  a  youth  of  so  different  a  cast 
from  little  Jones,  that  not  only  the  family  but  all  the 
neighbourhood  resounded  his  praises.  He  was,  in- 
deed, a  lad  of  a  remarkable  disposition ;  sober, 
discreet,  and  pious  beyond  his  age  ;  qualities  which 
gained  him  the  love  of  every  one  who  knew  him  : 
whilst  Tom  Jones  was  universally  disliked ;  and 
many  expressed  their  wonder  that  Mr.  Allworthy 
would  suffer  such  a  lad  to  be  educated  with  his 
nephew,  lest  the  morals  of  the  latter  should  be  cor- 
rupted by  his  example. 

An  incident  which  happened  about  this  time  will 
set  the  character  of  these  two  lads  more  fairly  before 
the  discerning  reader  than  is  in  the  power  of  the 
longest  dissertation, 

Tom  Jones,  who,  bad  as  he  is,  must  sei-ve  for  the 
hero  of  this  history,  had  only  one  friend  among  all 
the  servants  of  the  family ;  for  as  to  Mrs.  Wilkins,  she 
had  long  since  given  him  up,  and  was  perfectly  recon- 
ciled to  her  mistress.  This  friend  was  the  gamekeeper, 
a  fellow  of  a  loose  kind  of  disposition,  and  who  was 
thought  not  to  entertain  much  stricter  notions  con- 
cerning the  difference  of  meiim  and  tuum  than  the 
young  gentleman  himself.  And  hence  this  friend- 
ship gave  occasion  to  many  sarcastical  remarks 
among  the  domestics,  most  of  which  were  either 
proverbs  before,  or  at  least  are  become  so  now  ;  and, 
indeed,  the  wit  of  them  all  may  be  comprised  in  that 
short  Latin  proverb,  " Noscitur  a  socio ;"  which,  I 
think,  is  thus  expressed  in  English,  "  You  may 
know  him  by  the  company  he  keeps." 

To  say  the  truth,  some  of  that  atrocious  wicked- 
ness in  Jones,  of  which  we  have  just  mentioned  three 
examples,  might  perhaps  be  derived  from  the  encou- 
ragement he  had  received  from  this  fellow,  who,  in 
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two  or  three  instances,  had  been  what  the  law  calls 
an  accessory  after  the  fact :  for  the  whole  duck,  and 
great  part  of  the  apples,  were  converted  to  the  use  of 
the  gamekeeper  and  his  family ;  though,  as  Jones 
alone  was  discovered,  the  poor  lad  bore  not  only  the 
whole  smart  but  the  whole  blame  ;  both  which  fell 
again  to  his  lot  on  the  following  occasion. 

Contiguous  to  Mr.  AUworthy's  estate  was  the 
manor  of  one  of  those  gentleman  who  are  called 
preservers  of  the  game.  This  species  of  men,  from 
the  great  severity  with  which  they  revenge  the  death 
of  a  hare  or  a  partridge,  might  be  thought  to  culti- 
vate the  same  superstition  with  theBannians  in  India; 
many  of  whom,  we  are  told,  dedicate  their  whole 
lives  to  the  preservation  and  protection  of  certain 
animals ;  was  it  not  that  our  English  Bannians, 
while  they  preserve  them  from  other  enemies,  will 
most  unmercifully  slaughter  whole  horseloads  them- 
selves ;  so  that  they  stand  clearly  acquitted  of  any 
such  heathenish  superstition. 

I  have,  indeed,  a  much  better  opinion  of  this  kind 
of  men  than  is  entertained  by  some,  as  I  take  them 
to  answer  the  order  of  Nature,  and  the  good  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  ordained,  in  a  more  ample 
manner  than  many  others.  Now,  as  Horace  tells  us 
that  there  are  a  set  of  human  beings 
Fruges  consumere  nati, 
"Born  to  consume  the  fruits  of  the  earth;"  so  I 
make  no  manner  of  doubt  but  that  there  are  others 

Feras  consumere  nati, 
"  Born  to  consume  the  beasts  of  the  field  ; "  or,  as  it 
is  commonly  called,  the  game  ;  and  none,  I  believe, 
will  deny  but  that  those  squires  fulfil  this   end  of 
their  creation. 

Little  Jones  went  one  day  a  shooting  with  the 
gamekeeper  ;  when  happening  to  spring  a  covey  of 
partridges  near  the  border  of  that  manor  over  which 
Fortune,  to  fulfil  the  wise  purposes  of  Nature,  had 
planted  one  of  the  game  consumers,  the  birds  fiew 
into  it,  and  were  marked  (as  it  is  called)  by  the  two 
sportsmen,  in  some  furze  bushes,  about  two  or  three 
hundred  paces  beyond  Mr.  AUworthy's  dominions. 

Mr.  Allworthy  had  given  the  fellow  strict  orders, 
on  pain  of  forfeiting  his  place,  never  to  trespass  on 
any  of  his  neighbours  ;  no  more  on  those  who  were 
less  rigid  in  this  matter  than  on  the  lord  of  this 
manor.  With  regard  to  others,  indeed,  these  orders 
had  not  been  always  very  scrupulously  kept ;  but  as 
the  disposition  of  the  gentleman  with  whom  the 
partridges  had  taken  sanctuary  was  well  known, 
the  gamekeeper  had  never  yet  attempted  to  invade 
his  territories.  Nor  had  he  done  it  now,  had  not 
the  younger  sportsman,  who  was  excessively  eager 
to  pursue  the  flying  game,  over-persuaded  him  ;  but 
Jones  being  very  importunate,  the  other,  who  Avas 
himself  keen  enough  after  the  sport,  yielded  to  his 
persuasions,  entered  the  manor,  and  shot  one  of  the 
partridges. 

The  gentleman  himself  was  at  that  time  on  horse- 
back, at  a  little  distance  from  them  ;  and  hearing 
the  gun  go  off,  he  immediately  made  towards  the 
place,  and  discovered  poor  Tom ;  for  the  game- 
keeper had  leapt  into  the  thickest  part  of  the  furze- 
brake,  where  he  had  happily  concealed  himself. 

The  gentleman  having  searched  the  lad,  and  found 
the  partridge  upon  him,  denounced  great  vengeance, 
swearing  he  would  acquaint  Mr.  Allworthy.  He  was 
as  good  as  his  word  ;  for  he  rode  immediately  to  his 
house,  and  complained  of  the  trespass  on  his  manor 
in  as  high  terms  and  as  bitter  language  as  if  his 
house  had  been  broken  open,  and  the  most  valuable 
furniture  stole  out  of  it.  He  added,  that  some  other 
person  was  in  his  company,  though  he  could  not 


discover  him  ;  for  that  two  guns  had  been  discharged 
almost  in  the  same  instant.  And,  says  he,  "  We 
have  found  only  this  partridge,  but  the  Lord  knows 
what  mischief  they  have  done." 

At  his  return  home,  Tom  was  presently  convened 
before  Mr.  Allworthy.  He  owned  the  fact,  and 
alleged  no  other  excuse  but  what  was  really  true, 
viz.  that  the  covey  was  originally  sprung  in  Mr.  All- 
worthy's  own  manor. 

Tom  was  then  interrogated  who  was  with  him, 
which  Mr.  Allworthy  declared  he  was  resolved  to 
know,  acquainting  the  culprit  with  the  circumstance 
of  the  two  guns,  which  had  been  deposed  by  the 
squire  and  both  his  servants  ;  but  Tom  stoutly  per- 
sisted in  asserting  that  he  was  alone ;  yet,  to  say 
the  truth,  he  hesitated  a  little  at  first,  which  would 
have  confirmed  Mr.  AUworthy's  belief,  had  what 
the  squire  and  his  servants  said  wanted  any  further 
confirmation. 

The  gamekeeper,  being  a  suspected  person,  was 
now  sent  for,  and  the  question  put  to  him  ;  but  he, 
relying  on  the  promise  which  Tom  had  made  him, 
to  take  all  upon  himself,  very  resolutely  denied  being 
in  company  with  the  young  gentleman,  or  indeed 
having  seen  him  the  whole  afternoon. 

Mr.  Allworthy  then  turned  towards  Tom,  with 
more  than  usual  anger  in  his  countenance,  and  ad- 
vised him  to  confess  who  was  with  him  ;  repeating, 
that  he  was  resolved  to  know.  The  lad,  however, 
still  maintained  his  resolution,  and  was  dismissed 
with  much  wrath  by  Mr.  Allworthy,  who  told  him 
he  should  have  to  the  next  morning  to  consider  of 
it,  when  he  should  be  questioned  by  another  person, 
and  in  another  manner. 

Poor  Jones  spent  a  very  melancholy  night  ;  and 
the  more  so,  as  he  was  without  his  usual  companion ; 
for  master  Blifil  was  gone  abroad  on  a  visit  with  his 
mother.  Fear  of  the  punishment  he  was  to  suffer 
was  on  this  occasion  his  least  evil ;  his  chief  anxiety 
being,  lest  his  constancy  should  fail  him,  and  he 
should  be  brought  to  betray  the  gamekeeper,  whose 
ruin  he  knew  must  now  be  the  consequence. 

Nor  did  the  gamekeeper  pass  his  time  much 
better.  He  had  the  same  apprehensions  with  the 
youth  ;  for  whose  honour  he  had  likewise  a  much 
tenderer  regard  than  for  his  skin. 

In  the  morning,  when  Tom  attended  the  reverend 
Mr.  Thwackum,  the  person  to  whom  Mr.  Allworthy 
had  committed  the  instructions  of  the  two  boys,  ha 
had  the  same  questions  put  to  him  by  that  gentle- 
man which  he  had  been  asked  the  evening  before, 
to  which  he  returned  the  same  answers.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  was,  so  severe  a  whipping,  that 
it  possibly  fell  little  short  of  the  torture  with  which 
confessions  are  in  some  countries  extorted  from 
criminals. 

Tom  bore  his  punishment  with  great  resolution  ; 
and  though  his  master  asked  him,  between  every 
stroke,  whether  he  would  not  confess,  he  was  con- 
tented to  be  flayed  rather  than  betray  his  friend,  or 
break  the  promise  he  had  made. 

The  gamekeeper  was  now  relieved  from  his 
anxiety,  and  Mr.  Allworthy  himself  began  to  be 
concerned  at  Tom's  sufferings  :  for  besides  that  Mr. 
Thwackum,  being  highly  enraged  that  he  was  not 
able  to  make  the  boy  say  what  he  himself  pleased, 
had  carried  his  severity  much  beyond  the  good 
man's  intention,  this  latter  began  now  to  suspect 
that  the  squire  had  been  mistaken  ;  which  his  ex- 
treme eagerness  and  anger  seemed  to  make  proba- 
ble ;  and  as  for  what  the  servants  had  said  in  con- 
firmation of  their  master's  account,  he  laid  no  great 
stress  upon  that.  Now,  as  cruelty  and  injustice 
were  two  ideas  of  which  Mr.  Allworthy  could  by 
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no  means  support  the  consciousness  a  single  mo- 
ment, he  sent  for  Tom,  and  after  many  kind  and 
friendly  exhortations,  said,  "I  am  conyinced,  my 
dear  child,  that  my  suspicions  have  wronged  you  ; 
I  am  sorry  that  you  have  been  so  severely  punished 
on  this  account."  And  at  last  gave  him  a  little 
horse  to  make  him  amends  ;  again  repeating  his 
sorrow  for  what  had  past. 

Tom's  guilt  now  flew  in  his  face  more  than  any 
severity  could  make  it.  He  could  more  easily  bear 
the  lashes  of  Thwackum,  than  the  generosity  of 
AUworthy.  The  tears  burst  from  his  eyes,  and  he 
fell  upon  his  knees,  crying,  "  Oh!  sir,  you  are  too 
good  to  me.  Indeed  you  are.  Indeed  I  don't 
deserve  it."  And  at  that  veiy  instant,  from  the 
fulness  of  his  heart,  had  almost  betrayed  the  secret ; 
but  the  good  genius  of  the  gamekeeper  suggested  to 
him  what  might  be  the  consequence  to  the  poor 
fellow,  and  this  consideration  sealed  his  lips. 

Thwackum  did  all  he  could  to  dissuade  AUworthy 
from  showing  any  compassion  or  kindness  to  the 
boy,  saying,  "  He  had  persisted  in  an  untruth;"  and 
gave  some  hints,  that  a  second  whipping  might  pro- 
bably bring  the  matter  to  light. 

But  Mr.  AUworthy  absolutely  refused  to  consent 
to  the  experiment.  He  said,  the  boy  had  suffered 
enough  already  for  concealing  the  truth,  even  if  he 
was  guilty,  seeing  that  he  could  have  no  motive  but 
a  mistaken  point  of  honour  for  so  doing. 

"  Honour !  cried  Thwackum  with  some  wrath, 
"mere  stubbornness  and  obstinacy!  Can  honour 
teach  any  one  to  tell  a  lie,  or  can  any  honour  exist 
independent  of  religion  1" 

This  discourse  happened  at  table  when  dinner 
was  just  ended;  and  there  was  present  Mr.  All- 
worthy,  Mr.  Thwackum,  and  a  third  gentleman, 
who  now  entered  into  the  debate,  and  whom,  before 
we  proceed  any  farther,  we  shall  briefly  introduce  to 
our  reader's  acquaintance. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  character   of  Mr.  Square  the  philosoiiher,  and  of  Mr. 
Tliwackum  the  divine  ;  with  a  dispute  concerning . 

The  name  of  this  gentleman,  who  had  then  resided 
some  time  at  Mr.  AUworthy's  house,  was  Mr. 
Square.  His  natural  parts  were  not  of  the  first  rate, 
but  he  had  greatly  improved  them  by  a  learned 
education.  He  was  deeply  read  in  the  ancients, 
and  a  professed  master  of  all  the  works  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  Upon  which  great  models  he  had  prin- 
cipally formed  himself;  sometimes  according  with 
the  opinion  of  the  one,  and  sometimes  ■\^'ith  that  of 
the  other.  In  morals  he  was  a  professed  Platonist, 
and  in  religion  he  inclined  to  be  an  Aristotelian. 

But  though  he  had,  as  we  have  said,  formed  his 
morals  on  the  Platonic  model,  yet  he  perfectly 
agreed  with  the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  in  considering 
that  great  man  rather  in  the  quality  of  a  philosopher 
or  a  speculatist,  than  as  a  legislator.  This  senti- 
ment he  carried  a  great  way ;  indeed,  so  far  as  to 
regard  all  virtue  as  matter  of  theory  only.  This,  it 
is  true,  he  never  affirmed,  as  I  have  heard,  to  any 
one  ;  and  yet  iipon  the  least  attention  to  his  con- 
duct, I  cannot  help  thinking  it  was  his  real  opinion, 
as  it  will  perfectly  reconcile  some  contradictions 
which  might  otherwise  appear  in  his  character. 

This  gentleman  and  Mr.  Thwackum  scarce  ever 
met  without  a  disputation  ;  for  their  tenets  were  in- 
deed diametrically  opposite  to  each  other.  Square 
held  human  nature  to  be  the  perfection  of  all  virtue, 
and  that  vice  was  a  deviation  from  our  nature,  in 
the  same  manner  as  deformity  of  body  is.  Thwack- 
um, on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  the  human 
mind,  since  the  fall  was  nothing  but  a  sink  of  ini- 


quity, till  purified  and  redeemed  by  grace.  In  one 
point  only  they  agreed,  which  was,  in  all  their  dis- 
courses on  morality  never  to  mention  the  word 
goodness.  The  favourite  phrase  of  the  former,  was 
the  natural  beauty  of  virtue  ;  that  of  the  latter,  was 
the  divine  power  of  grace.  The  former  measured 
all  actions  by  the  unalterable  rule  of  right,  and  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things  ;  the  latter  decided  all  mat- 
ters by  authority  ;  but  in  doing  this,  he  always  used 
the  scriptures  and  their  commentators,  as  the  lawyer 
doth  his  Coke  upon  Littleton,  where  the  comment 
is  of  equal  authority  with  the  text. 

After  this  short  introduction,  the  reader  will  be 
pleased  to  remember,  that  the  person  had  concluded 
his  speech  with  a  triumphant  question,  to  which  he 
had  apprehended  no  answer ;  viz.  Can  ajiy  honour 
exist  independent  of  religion '? 

To  this  Square  answered  ;  that  it  was  impossible 
to  discourse  philosophically  concerning  words,  till 
their  meaning  was  first  established  :  that  there  were 
scarce  any  two  words  of  a  more  vague  and  uncer- 
tain signification,  than  the  two  he  had  mentioned  ; 
for  that  there  were  almost  as  many  different  opinions 
concerning  honour,  as  concerning  religion.  "  But," 
says  he,  "if  by  honour  you  mean  the  true  natural 
beauty  of  virtue,  I  will  maintain  it  may  exist  in- 
dependent of  any  religion  whatever.  Nay,"  added 
he,  "  you  yourself  will  allow  it  may  exist  indepen- 
dent of  all  but  one  :  so  will  a  Mahometan,  a  Jew, 
and  all  the  maintainers  of  all  the  different  sects  in 
the  world." 

Thwackum  replied,  this  was  arguing  with  the 
usual  malice  of  all  the  enemies  to  the  true  church. 
He  said,  he  doubted  not  but  that  all  the  infidels 
and  heretics  in  the  world  would,  if  they  could,  con- 
fine honour  to  their  own  absurd  errors  and  dam- 
nable deceptions  ;  "  but  honour,"  says  he,  "  is  n&t 
therefore  manifold,  because  there  are  many  absurd 
opinions  about  it  ;  nor  is  religion  manifold,  because 
there  are  various  sects  and  heresies  in  the  world. 
When  I  mention  religion,  I  mean  the  Christian 
religion  ;  and  not  only  the  Christian  religion,  but 
the  protestant  religion  ;  and  not  only  the  pro- 
testant  religion,  but  the  church  of  England.  And 
when  I  mention  honour,  I  mean  that  mode  of 
divine  grace  which  is  not  only  consistent  with,  but 
dependent  upon,  this  religion ;  and  is  consistent 
with  and  dependent  upon  no  other.  Now  t-o  say 
that  the  honour  I  here  mean,  and  which  was,  I 
thought,  all  the  honour  I  could  be  supposed  to 
mean,  will  uphold,  much  less  dictate,  an  untruth, 
is  to  assert  an  absurdity  too  shocking  to  he  con- 
ceived." 

"  I  purposely  avoided,"  says  Square,  "drawing  a 
conclusion  which  I  thought  evident  from  what  I 
have  said  ;  but  if  you  perceived  it,  I  am  sure  you 
have  not  attempted  to  answer  it.  However,  to 
drop  the  article  of  religion,  I  think  it  is  plain,  from 
what  you  have  said,  that  we  have  different  ideas 
of  honour  ;  or  why  do  we  not  agree  in  the  same 
terms,  of  its  explanation  1  I  have  asserted,  that 
true  honour  and  true  virtue  are  almost  synonymous 
terms,  and  they  are  both  founded  on  the  unalter- 
able rule  of  right,  and  the  eternal  fitness  of  things ; 
to  which  an  imtruth  being  absolutely  repugnant 
and  contrary,  it  is  certain  that  true  honour  cannot 
support  an  untruth.  In  this,  therefore,  I  think 
we  are  agreed  ;  but  that  this  honour  can  be  said  to 
be  founded  on  religion,  to  which  it  is  antecedent, 
if  by  religion  be  meant  any  positive  law " 

"  I  agree,"  answered  Thwackum,  with  great 
warmth,  "  with  a  man  who  asserts  honour  to  be  ante- 
cedent to  religion  !    Mr.  AUworthy,  did  I  agree — V 

He  was  proceeding  when  Mr.  AUworthy  inter- 
posed, telling  them  very  coldly,  they  had  both  mis- 
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taken  his  meaning ;  for  that  he  had  said  nothing  of 
true  honour.— It  is  possible,  however,  lie  would  not 
have  easily  quieted  the  disputants,  who  were  grow- 
ing equally  warm,  had  not  another  matter  now 
fallen  out,  which  put  a  final  end  to  the  conversa- 
tion at  present. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

Containing  a  necessary  apolojjy  fur  the  author  ;  and  childish 
incident,  wliicli  perhaps  requires  an  apology  likewise. 

Before  I  proceed  farther,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  ob- 
viate some  misconstructions  into  which  the  zeal  of 
some  few  readers  may  lead  them  ;  for  I  would  not 
willingly  give  offence  to  any,  especially  to  men  who 
are  warm  in  the  cause  of  virtue  or  religion. 

I  hope,  therefore,  no  man  will,  by  the  grossest 
misunderstanding  or  perversion,  of  my  meaning, 
misrepresent  me,  as  endeavouring  to  cast  any  ridi- 
cule on  the  greatest  perfections  of  human  nature  ; 
and  which  do  indeed,  alone  purify  and  ennoble  the 
heart  of  man,  and  raise  him  above  the  brute  crea- 
tion. This,  reader,  I  will  venture  to  say  (and  by 
how  much  the  better  man  you  are  yourself,  by  so 
much  the  more  will  you  be  inclined  to  believe  me), 
that  I  would  rather  have  buried  the  sentiments  of 
these  two  persons  in  eternal  oblivion,  than  have 
done  any  injury  to  either  of  these  glorious  causes. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  with  a  view  to  their  service, 
that  I  have  taken  upon  me  to  record  the  lives  and 
actions  of  two  of  their  false  and  pretended  cham- 
pions. A  treacherous  friend  is  the  most  danger- 
ous enemy;  and  I  will  say  boldly,  that  both  re- 
ligion and  virtue  have  received  more  real  discredit 
from  hypocrites,  than  the  wittiest  profligates  or 
infidels  could  ever  cast  upon  them  :  nay,  farther,  as 
these  two,  in  their  purity,  are  rightly  called  the 
bands  of  civil  society,  and  are  indeed  the  greatest  of 
blessings ;  so  when  poisoned  and  corrupted  with 
fraud,  pretence,  and  affectation,  they  have  become 
the  worst  of  civil  curses,  and  have  enabled  men  to 
perpetrate  the  most  cruel  mischiefs  to  their  own 
species. 

Indeed,  I  doubt  not  hut  this  ridicule  will  in  ge- 
neral he  allowed :  my  chief  apprehension  is,  as 
many  true  and  just  sentiments  often  came  from  the 
mouths  of  these  persons,  lest  the  whole  should  be 
taken  together,  and  I  should  be  conceived  to  ridi- 
cule all  alike.  Now  the  reader  will  be  pleased  to 
consider,  that,  as  neither  of  these  men  were  fools, 
they  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  holden  none 
but  wrong  principles,  and  to  have  uttered  nothing 
but  absurdities  ;  what  injustice,  therefore,  must  I 
have  done  to  their  characters,  had  I  selected  only 
what  was  bad  !  And  how  horribly  wretched  and 
maimed  must  their  arguments  have  appeared ! 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  religion  or  virtue,  hut 
the  want  of  th?m,  which  is  here  exposed.  Had  not 
Thwackum  too  much  neglected  virtue,  and  Square, 
religion,  in  the  composition  of  their  several  systems, 
and  had  not  both  utterly  discarded  all  natural  good- 
ness of  heart,  they  had  never  been  represented  as 
the  objects  of  derision  in  this  history ;  in  which  we 
will  now  proceed. 

This  m:itter  then,  which  put  an  end  to  the  debate 
mentioned  in  the  last  cha])ter,  was  no  other  than  a 
quarrel  between  master  Blifil  and  Tom  Jones,  the 
consequence  of  which  had  been  a  bloody  nose  to  the 
former  ;  for  though  master  Blifil,  notwithstanding 
he  was  the  younger,  was  in  size  above  the  other's 
match,  yet  Tom  was  much  his  superior  at  the  noble 
art  of  boxing. 

Tom,    however,    cautiously   avoided   all    engage- 


ments with  that  youth ;  for  besides  that  Tommy 
Jones  was  an  inoffensive  lad  amidst  all  his  roguery, 
and  really  loved  Blifil,  Mr.  Thwackum  being  always 
the  second  of  the  latter,  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  deter  him. 

But  well  says  a  certain  author,  No  man  is  wise  at 
all  hours  ;  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  a  boy  is 
not  so,  A  difference  arising  at  play  betv/een  the 
two  lads,  master  Blifil  called  Tom  a  beggarly  bas- 
tard. Upon  which  the  latter,  who  was  somewhat 
passionate  in  his  disposition,  immediately  caused 
that  phenomenon  in  the  face  of  the  former,  which 
we  have  above  remembered. 

Master  Blifil  now,  with  his  blood  running  from 
his  nose,  and  the  tears  galloping  after  from  his  eyes, 
appeared  before  his  uncle  and  the  tremendous 
Thwackum.  In  which  court  an  indictment  of  as- 
sault, battery,  and  wounding,  was  instantly  pie- 
ferred  against  Tom  ;  who  in  his  excuse  only  pleaded 
the  provocation,  which  was  indeed  all  the  matter 
that  master  Blifil  !iad  omitted. 

It  is  indeed  possible  that  this  circumstance  might 
have  escaped  his  memory ;  for,  in  his  reply,  he  posi- 
tively insisted,  that  he  had  made  use  of  no  such  ap- 
pellation ;  adding,  "  Heaven  forbid  such  naughty 
words  should  ever  come  out  of  his  mouth  1" 

Tom,  though  against  all  form  of  law,  rejoined  in 
affirmance  of  the  words.  Upon  which  master  Blifil 
said,  "  It  is  no  wonder.  Those  who  will  tell  one 
fib,  will  hardly  stick  at  another.  If  I  had  told  my 
master  such  a  wicked  fib  as  you  have  done,  I  should 
be  ashamed  to  show  my  face. 

"  What  fib,  child?"  cries  Thwackum  pretty 
eagerly. 

"  Why,  he  told  you  that  nobody  was  with  him  a 
shooting  when  he  killed  the  partridge ;  but  he 
knows"  (here  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears),  "  yes, 
he  knows,  for  he  confessed  it  to  me,  that  Black 
George  the  gamekeeper  was  there.  Nay,  he  said — 
yes  you  did, — deny  it  if  you  can,  that  you  would  not 
have  confessed  the  truth,  though  master  had  cut  you 
to  pieces." 

At  this  the  fire  flashed  from  Thwackum's  eyes, 
and  he  cried  out  in  triumph — "  Oh  !  oh  !  this  is  your 
mistaken  notion  of  honour!  This  is  the  boy  who 
was  not  to  be  whipped  again  !"  But  Mr.  Allworthy, 
with  a  more  gentle  aspect,  turned  towards  the  lad, 
and  said,  "  Is  this  true,  child?  How  came  you  to 
persist  so  obstinately  in  a  falsehood  V 

Tom  said,  "  He  scorned  a  lie  as  much  as  any  one  ; 
but  he  thought  his  honour  engaged  him  to  act  as  he 
did;  for  he  had  promised  the  poor  fellow  to  conceal 
him  :  which,"  he  said,  "  he  thought  himself  farther 
obliged  to,  as  the  gamekeeper  had  begged  him  not 
to  go  into  the  gentleman's  manor,  and  had  at  last 
gone  himself,  in  compliance  with  his  persuasions." 
He  said,  "  this  was  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter, 
and  he  would  take  his  oath  of  it ;"  and  concluded 
with  very  passionately  begging  Mr.  Allworthy  "  to 
have  compassion  on  the  poor  fellow's  family,  es- 
pecially as  he  himself  only  had  been  guilty,  and  the 
other  had  been  very  difficultly  prevailed  on  to  do 
what  he  did.  Indeed,  sir,"  said  he,  "  it  could 
hardly  be  called  a  lie  that  I  told  ;  for  the  poor  fel- 
low was  entirely  innocent  of  the  whole  matter.  I 
should  have  gone  alone  after  the  birds ;  nay,  I  did 
go  at  first,  and  he  only  followed  me  to  prevent  more 
mischief.  Do,  pray  sir,  let  me  be  punished  ;  take 
my  little  horse  away  again  ;  but  pray,  sir,  forgive 
poor  George." 

Mr.  Allworthy  hesitated  a  few  moments,  and 
then  dismissed  the  boys,  advising  them  to  live  more 
friendly  and  peaceably  together. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


The  opinions  of  tlie  divine  and  the  philosopher  conceraing  the 

two  boys ;  with  some  reasons  for  tlieir  opinions,  and 

other  matters. 

It  is  probable,  that  by  disclosing  this  secret,  which 
had  been  communicated  in  the  utmost  confidence 
to  him,  young  Blifil  preserved  his  companion  from 
a  good  lashing ;  for  the  offence  of  the  bloody 
nose  would  have  been  of  itself  sufficient  cause  for 
Thwackum  to  have  proceeded  to  correction  ;  but 
now  this  was  totally  absorbed  in  the  consideration 
of  the  other  matter  ;  and  with  regard  to  this,  Mr. 
Allworthy  declared  privately,  he  thought  the  boy 
deser\-ed  reward  rather  than  punishment;  so  that 
Thwackum's  hand  was  withheld  by  a  general  pardon. 

Thwackum,  whose  meditations  were  full  of  birch, 
exclaimed  against  this  weak,  and,  as  he  said  he 
would  venture  to  call  it,  wicked  lenity.  To  remit 
the  punishment  of  such  crimes  was,  he  said,  to  en- 
courage them.  He  enlarged  much  on  the  correc- 
tion of  children,  and  quoted  many  texts  from  Solo- 
mon, and  others  ;  which  being  to  be  found  in  so 
many  other  books,  shall  not  be  found  here.  He 
then  applied  himself  to  the  vice  of  lying,  on  which 
head  he  was  altogether  as  learned  as  he  had  been  on 
the  other. 

Square  said,  he  had  been  endeavouring  to  recon- 
cile the  behaviour  of  Tom  with  his  idea  of  perfect 
virtue  ;  but  could  not.  He  owned  there  was  some- 
thing which  at  first  sight  appeared  like  fortitude  in 
the  action  ;  but  as  fortitude  was  a  virtue,  and  false- 
hood a  vice,  they  could  by  no  means  agree  or  unite 
together.  He  added,  that  as  this  was  in  some  mea- 
sure to  confound  virtue  and  vice,  it  might  be  worth 
Mr.  Thwackum's  consideration,  whether  a  larger 
castigation  might  not  be  laid  on  upon  the  account. 

As  both  these  learned  men  concurred  in  censur- 
ing Jones,  Fo  were  they  no  less  unanimous  in  ap- 
plauding master  Blifil.  To  bring  truth  to  light, 
was  by  the  parson  asserted  to  be  the  duty  of  every 
religious  man  ;  and  by  the  philosopher  this  was  de- 
clared to  be  highly  conformable  with  the  rule  of 
right,  and  the  eternal  and  unalterable  fitness  of 
things. 

All  this,  however,  weighed  very  little  with  Mr. 
Allworthy.  He  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  sign 
the  warrant  for  the  execution  of  Jones.  There  was 
something  within  his  own  breast  with  which  the  in- 
vincible fidelity  which  that  youth  had  presencd, 
corresponded  much  better  than  it  had  done  with  the 
religion  of  Thwackum,  or  with  the  virtue  of  Square. 
He  therefore  strictly  ordered  the  former  of  these 
gentlemen  to  abstain  from  laying  violent  hands  on 
Tom  for  what  had  past.  The  pedagogue  was  obliged 
to  obey  those  orders  ;  but  not  without  great  reluc- 
tance, and  frequent  mutterings  that  the  boy  would 
be  certainly  spoiled. 

Towards  the  gamekeeper  the  good  man  behaved 
with  more  severity.  He  presently  summoned  that 
poor  fellow  before  him,  and,  after  many  bitter  re- 
monstrances, paid  him  his  wages,  and  dismissed  him 
from  his  service;  for  Mr.  Allworthy  rightly  ob- 
served, that  there  was  a  great  difference  between 
being  guilty  of  a  falsehood  to  excuse  yourself,  and 
to  excuse  another.  He  likewise  urged,  as  the  prin- 
cipal motive  to  his  inflexible  severity  against  this 
man,  that  he  had  basely  suffered  Tom  Jones  to  un- 
dergo so  heavy  a  punishment  for  his  sake,  whereas 
he  ought  to  have  prevented  it  by  making  the  dis- 
covery himself. 

^  "When  this  story  became  public,  many  people 
differed  from  Square  and  Thwackum,    in  judging 


the  conduct  of  the  two  lads  on  the  occasion.  Master 
Blifil  was  generally  called  a  sneaking  rascal,  a  poor- 
spirited  wretch,  with  other  epithets  of  the  like  kind ; 
whilst  Tom  was  honoured  Avith  the  appellation  of  a 
brave  lad,  a  jolly  dog,  and  an  honest  fellow.  Indeed, 
his  behaviour  to  Black  George  much  ingratiated  him 
with  all  the  servants  ;  for  though  that  fellow  was  be- 
fore universally  disliked,  yet  he  was  no  sooner  turned 
away  than  he  was  as  universally  pitied ;  and  the 
friendship  and  gallantry  of  Tom  Jones  were  cele- 
brated by  them  all  with  the  highest  applause  ;  and 
they  condemned  master  BlifU  as  openly  as  they 
durst,  without  incurring  the  danger  of  offending  his 
mother.  For  all  this,  however,  poor  Tom  smarted 
in  the  flesh ;  for  though  Thwackum  had  been  inhi- 
bited to  exercise  his  arm  on  the  foregoing  account, 
yet,  as  the  proverb  says,  It  is  easy  to  find  a  stick, 
&c.  So  was  it  easy  to  find  a  rod ;  and,  indeed,  the 
not  being  able  to  find  one  was  the  only  thing  which 
could  have  kept  Thwackum  any  long  time  from 
chastising  poor  Jones. 

Had  the  bare  delight  in  the  sport  been  the  only 
inducement  to  the  pedagogue,  it  is  probable  master 
Blifil  would  likewise  have  had  his  share  ;  but  though 
Mr.  Allworthy  had  giveh  him  frequent  orders  to 
make  no  difference  between  the  lads,  yet  was 
Thwackum  altogether  as  kind  and  gentle  to  this 
youth,  as  he  was  harsh,  nay  even  barbarous,  to 
the  other.  To  say  the  truth,  Blifil  had  greatly 
gained  his  master's  affections  ;  partly  by  the  pro- 
found resjject  he  always  showed  his  person,  but 
much  more  by  the  decent  reverence  with  which  he 
received  his  doctrine  ;  for  he  had  got  by  heart,  and 
frequently  repeated,  his  phrases,  and  maintained  all 
his  master's  religious  principles  with  a  zeal  which 
was  surprising  in  one  so  young,  and  which  greatly 
endeared  him  to  the  worthy  preceptor. 

Tom  Jones,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  only  de- 
ficient in  outward  tokens  of  respect,  often  forgetting 
to  pull  off  his  hat,  or  to  bow  at  his  master's  ap- 
proach ;  but  was  altogether  as  unmindful  both  of 
his  master's  precepts  and  example.  He  was  indeed 
a  thoughtless,  giddy  youth,  with  little  sobriety  in 
his  manners,  and  less  in  his  countenance ;  and  would 
often  very  impudently  and  indecently  laugh  at  his 
companion  for  his  serious  behaviour. 

Mr.  Square  had  the  same  reason  for  his  preference 
of  the  former  lad  ;  for  Tom  Jones  showed  no  more 
regard  to  the  learned  discourses  Avhich  this  gentle- 
man would  sometimes  throw  away  upon  him,  than 
to  those  of  Thwackum.  He  once  ventured  to  make 
a  jest  of  the  rule  of  right ;  and  at  another  time  said, 
he  believed  there  was  no  rule  in  the  world  capable 
of  making  such  a  man  as  his  father  (for  so  Mr.  All- 
worthy  suffered  himself  to  be  called). 

Master  Blifil,  on  the  contrary,  had  address  enough 
at  sixteen  to  recommend  himself  at  one  and  the  same 
time  to  both  these  opposites.  With  one  he  was  all 
religion,  with  the  other  he  was  all  virtue.  And  when 
both  were  present,  he  was  profoundly  silent,  which 
both  interpreted  in  his  favour  and  in  their  own. 

Nor  was  Blifil  contented  with  flattering  both  these 
gentlemen  to  their  faces ;  he  took  frequent  occasions 
of  praising  them  behind  their  backs  to  Allworthy  ; 
before  Avhom,  when  they  two  were  alone,  and  his 
uncle  commended  any  religious  or  virtuous  sentiment 
(for  many  such  came  constantly  from  him)  he  seldom 
failed  to  ascribe  it  to  the  good  instructions  he  had 
received  from  either  Thwackum  or  Square ;  for  he 
knew  his  uncle  repeated  all  such  compliments  to  the 
persons  for  whose  use  they  were  meant ;  and  he  found 
by  experience  the  great  impressions  which  they  made 
on  the  philosopher,  as  well  as  the  divine :  for,  to  say 
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the  truth,  there  is  no  kind  of  flattery  so  irresistible  as 
this,  at  second  hand. 

The  young  gentleman,  moreover,  soon  perceived 
how  extremely  grateful  all  those  panegyrics  on  his 
instructors  were  to  Mr.  AUworthy  himself,  as  they 
so  loudly  resounded  the  pi-aise  of  that  singular  plan 
of  education  which  he  had  laid  do-\vn  :  for  tliis  worthy 
man  having  observed  the  imperfect  institution  of  our 
public  schools,  and  the  many  vices  which  boys  were 
there  liable  to  learn,  had  resolved  to  educate  his 
nephew,  as  well  as  the  other  lad,  whom  he  had  in  a 
manner  adopted,  in  his  own  house  ;  where  he  thouglit 
their  morals  would  escape  all  that  danger  of  being 
corrupted  to  which  they  would  be  unavoidably  ex- 
posed in  any  public  school  or  university. 

Having,  therefore,  determined  to  commit  these 
boys  to  the  tuition  of  a  private  tutor,  Mr.  Thwackum 
was  recommended  to  him  for  that  office,  by  a  very 
particular  friend,  of  whose  understanding  Mr.  All- 
worthy  had  a  great  opinion,  and  in  whose  integrity 
he  placed  much  confidence.  This  Thwackum  was 
fellow  of  a  college,  where  he  almost  entirely  resided  ; 
and  had  a  great  reputation  for  learning,  religion,  and 
sobriety  of  manners.  And  these  were  doubtless  the 
qualifications  by  which  Mr.  AUworthy' s  friend  had 
been  induced  to  recommend  him  ;  though  indeed  this 
friend  had  some  obligatioas  to  Thwackum's  family, 
who  were  the  most  considerable  persons  in  a  borough 
which  that  gentleman  represented  in  parliament. 

Thwackum,  at  his  first  arrival,  was  extremely  agree- 
able to  AUworthy ;  and  indeed  he  perfectly  answered 
the  character  which  had  been  given  of  him.  Upon 
longer  acquaintance,  however,  and  more  intimate 
conversation,  this  worthy  man  saw  infirmities  in 
the  tutor  which  he  could  have  wished  him  to  have 
been  without ;  though  as  those  seemed  greatly  over- 
balanced by  his  good  qualities,  they  did  not  incline 
Mr.  AUworthy  to  part  with  him :  nor  would  they  indeed 
have  justified  such  a  proceeding ;  for  the  reader  is 
greatly  mistaken,  if  he  conceives  that  Thwackum 
appeared  to  Mr.  AUworthy  in  the  same  light  as  he 
doth  to  him  in  this  history  ;  and  he  is  as  much 
deceived,  if  he  imagines  that  the  most  intimate  ac- 
quaintance which  he  himself  could  have  had  with 
that  divine,  would  have  informed  him  of  those 
things  which  we,  from  our  inspiration,  are  en- 
abled to  open  and  discover.  Of  readers  who,  from 
such  conceits  as  these,  condemn  the  wisdom  or 
penetration  of  Mr.  AUworthy,  I  shaU  not  scruple  to 
say,  that  they  make  a  very  bad  and  ungrateful  use  of 
that  knowledge  which  we  have  communicated  to  them. 

These  apparent  errors  in  the  doctrine  of  Thwackum 
served  greatly  to  palliate  the  contrary  errors  in  that 
of  Square,  which  our  good  man  no  less  saw  and 
condemned.  He  thought,  indeed,  that  the  different 
exuberances  of  these  gentlemen  would  correct  their 
different  imperfections ;  and  that  from  both,  espe- 
cially with  his  assistance,  the  two  lads  would  derive 
suificient  precepts  of  true  religion  and  virtue.  If 
the  event  happened  contrary  to  his  expectations,  this 
possibly  proceeded  from  some  fault  in  the  plan  itself ; 
which  the  reader  hath  my  leave  to  discover,  if  he 
can :  for  we  do  not  pretend  to  introduce  any  infal- 
lible characters  into  this  history ;  Avhere  we  hope 
nothing  will  be  found  which  hath  never  yet  been  seen 
in  human  nature. 

To  return  therefore  :  the  reader  will  not,  I  think, 
wonder  that  the  different  behaviour  of  the  two  lads 
above  commemorated  produced  the  different  effects 
of  which  he  hath  already  seen  some  instance  ;  and 
besides  this,  there  was  another  reason  for  the  conduct 
of  the  philosopher  and  the  pedagogue  ;  but  this  being 
matter  of  great  importance  we  shall  reveal  it  in  the 
next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Containing  a  better  reason  still  for  the  befoie-mentioneJ 
opinions. 

It  is  to  be  known  then,  that  those  two  learned  per- 
sonages, who  have  lately  made  a  considerable  figure 
on  the  theat.-e  of  this  history,  had,  from  their  first 
arrival  at  Mr.  AUworthy's  house,  taken  so  great  an 
affection,  the  one  to  his  virtue,  the  other  to  his  reli- 
gion, that  they  had  meditated  the  closest  alliance 
with  him. 

For  this  purpose  they  had  cast  their  eyes  on  that 
fair  widow,  whom,  though  we  have  not  for  some 
time  made  any  mention  of  her,  the  reader,  we  trust, 
hath  not  forgot.  Mrs.  BlifU  was  indeed  the  object 
to  which  they  both  aspired. 

It  may  seem  remarkable,  that,  of  four  persons  whom 
we  have  commemorated  at  Mr.  AUworthy's  house, 
three  of  them  should  fix  their  inclinations  on  a  lady 
who  was  never  greatly  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  and 
who  was,  moreover,  now  a  little  descended  into  the 
vale  of  years  ;  but  in  reality  bosom  friends,  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance,  have  a  kind  of  natural  propensity 
to  particular  females  at  the  house  of  a  friend — viz.  to 
his  grandmother,  mother,  sister,  daughter,  aunt,  niece, 
or  cousin,  Avhen  they  are  rich  ;  and  to  his  wife,  sister, 
daughter,  niece,  cousin,  mistress,  or  servant  maid,  if 
they  should  be  handsome. 

We  would  not,  however,  have  our  reader  imagine, 
that  persons  of  such  characters  as  were  supported 
by  Thwackum  and  Square,  would  undertake  a  matter 
of  this  kind,  which  hath  been  a  little  censured  by 
some  rigid  moralists,  before  they  had  thoroughly 
examined  it,  and  considered  whether  it  was  (as 
Shakspeare  phrases  it)  "  Stuff  o'  th'  conscience,"  or 
no.  Thwackum  was  encouraged  to  the  undertaking 
by  reflecting  that  to  covet  your  neighbour's  sister  is 
no  where  forbidden ;  and  he  knew  it  was  a  rule  in 
the  construction  of  all  laws,  that  "Expressum  facif 
cessare  taciturn."  The  sense  of  which  is,  "  When  a 
lawgiver  sets  down  plainly  his  whole  meaning,  we 
are  prevented  from  making  him  mean  what  we 
please  ourselves."  As  some  instances  of  women, 
therefore,  are  mentioned  in  the  divine  law  which 
forbids  us  to  covet  our  neighbour's  goods,  and  that 
of  a  sister  omitted,  he  concluded  it  to  be  la^vful. 
And  as  to  Square,  who  was  in  his  person  what  is 
called  a  jolly  fellow,  or  a  widow's  man,  he  easily  re- 
conciled his  choice  to  the  eternal  fitness  of  things. 

Now,  as  both  of  these  gentlemen  were  industrious 
in  taking  every  opportunity  of  recommending  them- 
selves to  the  widow,  they  apprehended  one  certain 
method  was,  by  giving  her  son  the  constant  pre- 
ference to  the  other  lad ;  and  as  they  conceived  the 
kindness  and  affection  which  Mr.  AUworthy  showed 
the  latter,  must  be  highly  disagreeable  to  her,  they 
doubted  not  but  the  laying  hold  on  all  occasions 
to  degrade  and  vilify  him,  would  be  highly  pleasing 
to  her ;  who,  as  she  hated  the  boy,  must  love  all 
those  who  did  him  any  hurt.  In  this  Thwackum 
had  the  advantage ;  for  while  Square  could  only 
scarify  the  poor  lad's  reputation,  he  could  flay  his 
skin  ;  and,  indeed,  he  considered  every  lash  he  gave 
him  as  a  compliment  paid  to  his  mistress ;  so  that 
he  could,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  repeat  this  old 
flogging  line,  "  Castigo  te  non  quod  odio  habeam,  sed 
quod  Amem.  I  chastise  thee  not  out  of  hatred,  but 
out  of  love."  And  this,  indeed,  he  often  had  in  his 
mouth,  or  rather,  according  to  the  old  phrase,  never 
more  properly  appUed,  at  his  fingers'  ends. 

For  this  reason,  principaUy,  the  two  gentlemen 
concurred,  as  we  have  seen  above,  in  their  opinion 
concerning  the  two  lads  ;  this  being,  indeed,  almost 
the  only  instance  of  their  concurring  on  any  point : 
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for,  beside  the  difference  of  their  principles,  tliey 
had  both  long  ago  strongly  suspected  each  other's 
design,  and  hated  one  another  -with  no  little  degree 
of  inveteracy. 

This  mutual  animosity  was  a  good  deal  increased 
by  their  alternate  successes :  for  Mrs.  Blifil  knew 
what  they  would  be  at  long  before  they  imagined  it  ; 
or,  indeed,  intended  she  should  :  for  they  proceeded 
with  great  caution,  lest  she  should  be  offended,  and 
acquaint  Mr.  Allworthy.  But  they  had  no  reason 
for  any  such  fear ;  she  was  well  enough  pleased  with 
a  passion,  of  which  she  intended  none  should  have 
any  fruits  but  herself.  And  the  only  fruit  she  de- 
signed for  herself  were,  flattery  and  courtship  ;  for 
which  purpose  she  soothed  them  by  turns,  and  a 
long  time  equally.  She  was,  indeed,  rather  inclined 
to  favour  the  parson's  principles  ;  but  Square's  per- 
son was  more  agreeable  to  her  eye,  for  he  was  a 
comely  man ;  whereas  the  pedagogue  did  in  coun- 
tenance very  nearly  resemble  that  gentleman  who, 
in  the  Harlot's  Progress,  is  seen  correcting  the  ladies 
in  Bridewell. 

Whether  Mrs.  Blifil  had  been  surfeited  with  the 
sweets  of  marriage,  or  disgusted  by  its  bitters,  or 
from  what  other  cause  it  proceeded,  I  will  not  de- 
termine ;  but  she  could  never  be  brought  to  listen 
to  any  second  proposals.  However,  she  at  last  con- 
Tersed  with  Square  with  such  a  degree  of  intimacy 
that  malicious  tongues  began  to  whisper  things  of 
her,  to  which,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  the  lady  as  that 
they  were  highly  disagreeable  to  the  rule  of  right 
and  the  fitness  of  things,  we  will  give  no  credit,  and 
therefore  shall  not  blot  our  paper  with  them.  The 
pedagogue,  'tis  certain,  whipped  on,  without  getting 
a  step  nearer  to  his  journey's  end. 

Indeed  he  had  committed  a  great  error,  and  that 
Square  discovered  much  sooner  than  himself.  Mrs. 
Blifil  (as,  perhaps,  the  reader  may  have  formerly 
guessed)  was  not  over  and  above  pleased  with  the 
behaviour  of  her  husband ;  nay,  to  be  honest,  she 
absolutely  hated  him,  till  his  death  at  last  a  little 
reconciled  him  to  her  affections.  It  will  not  be 
therefore  greatly  wondered  at,  if  she  had  not  the 
most  violent  regard  to  the  offspring  she  had  by  him. 
And,  in  fact,  she  had  so  little  of  this  regard,  that 
in  his  infancy  she  seldom  saw  her  son,  or  took  any 
notice  of  him  ;  and  hence  she  acquiesced,  after  a 
little  reluctance,  in  all  the  favours  which  Mr.  All- 
worthy  showered  on  the  foundling ;  whom  the  good 
man  called  his  own  boy,  and  in  all  things  put  on  an 
entire  equality  with  master  Blifil.  This  acquiescence 
in  Mrs.  ISlifil  was  considered  by  the  neighbours,  and 
by  the  family,  as  a  mark  of  her  condescension  to  her 
brother's  humour,  and  she  was  imagined  by  all 
others,  as  well  as  Thwackum  and  Square,  to  hate 
the  foundling  in  her  heart ;  nay,  the  more  civility 
she  showed  him,  the  more  they  conceived  she  de- 
tested liim,  and  the  surer  schemes  she  was  laying  for 
his  ruin :  for  as  they  thought  it  her  interest  to  hate 
him,  it  was  very  difficult  for  her  to  persuade  them 
she  did  not. 

Thwackum  was  the  more  confirmed  in  his  opinion, 
as  she  had  more  than  once  slily  caused  him  to  whip 
Tom  Jones,  when  Mr.  Allworthy,  who  was  an 
enemy  to  this  exercise,  was  abroad  ;  whereas  she  had 
never  given  any  such  oiders  concerning  young  Blifil. 
And  this  had  likewise  imposed  upon  Square.  In 
reality,  though  she  certainly  hated  her  own  son — of 
which,  however  monstrous  it  appears,  I  am  assured 
she  is  not  a  singular  instance — she  appeared,  not- 
withstanding all  her  outward  compliance,  to  be  in  her 
heart  sufficiently  displeased  with  all  the  favour  shown 
by  Mr.  Allworthy  to  the  foundling.  She  frequently 
complained  of  this  behind  her  brother's  back,  and 


very  sharply  censured  him  for  it,  both  to  Thwackum 
and  Square  ;  nay,  she  would  throw  it  in  the  teeth  ol 
Allworthy  himself,  when  a  little  quarrel,  or  miff,  as 
it  is  vulgarly  called,  arose  between  them. 

However,  when  Tom  grew  up,  and  gave  tokens  of 
that  gallantry  of  temper  which  greatly  recommends 
men  to  women,  this  disinclination  which  she  had 
discovered  to  him  when  a  child,  by  degrees  abated, 
and  at  last  she  so  evidently  demonstrated  her  affec- 
tion to  him  to  be  much  stronger  than  what  she  bore 
her  o^vn  son,  that  it  was  impossible  to  mistake  her 
any  longer.  She  was  so  desirous  of  often  seemg 
him,  and  discovered  such  satisfaction  and  delight  in 
his  company,  that  before  he  was  eighteen  years  old 
he  was  become  a  rival  to  both  Square  and  Thwack- 
um ;  and  what  is  worse,  the  whole  country  began  to 
talk  as  loudly  of  her  inclination  to  Tom,  as  they  had 
before  done  of  that  which  she  had  shown  to  Square  ; 
on  which  account  the  philosopher  conceived  the 
most  implacable  hatred  for  our  poor  hero. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

In  wliich  the  author  himself  makes  his  appearance  on  the 

stage. 

Though  Mr.  Allworthy  was  not  of  himself  hasty  to 
see  things  in  a  disadvantageous  light,  and  was  a 
stranger  to  the  public  voice,  which  seldom  reaches 
to  a  brother  or  a  husband,  though  it  rings  in  the 
ears  of  all  the  neighbourhood  ;  yet  was  this  affection 
of  Mrs.  Blifil  to  Tom,  and  the  preference  which  she 
too  visibly  gave  him  to  her  ovnx  son,  of  the  utmost 
disadvantage  to  that  youth. 

For  such  was  the  compassion  which  inhabited 
Mr.  AUworthy's  mind,  that  nothing  but  the  steel  of 
justice  could  ever  subdue  it.  To  be  unfortunate  in 
any  respect  was  sufficient,  if  there  was  no  demerit 
to  counterpoise  it,  to  turn  the  scale  of  that  good 
man's  pity,  and  to  engage  his  friendship  and  his 
benefaction. 

When  therefore  he  plainly  saw  master  Blifil  was 
absolutely  detested  (for  that  he  was)  by  his  own 
mother,  he  began,  on  that  account  only,  to  look  with 
an  eye  of  compassion  ujjon  him  ;  and  what  the  effects 
of  compassion  are,  in  good  and  benevolent  minds,  I 
need  not  here  explain  to  most  of  my  readers. 

Henceforward  he  saw  every  appearance  of  virtue 
in  the  youth  through  the  magnifying  end,  and  viewed 
all  his  faults  with  the  glass  inverted,  so  that  they 
became  scarce  perceptible.  And  this  perhaps  the 
amiable  temper  of  pity  may  make  commendable  ; 
but  the  next  step  the  weakness  of  huraiai  nature 
alone  must  excuse  ;  for  he  no  sooner  perceived  that 
preference  which  Mrs.  Blifil  gave  to  Tom,  than  that 
poor  youth  (however  innocent)  began  to  sink  in  his 
affections  as  he  rose  in  hers.  This,  it  is  true,  would 
of  itself  alone  never  have  been  able  to  eradicate 
Jones  from  his  bosom  ;  but  it  was  greatly  injurious 
to  him,  and  prepared  Mr.  AUworthy's  mind  for 
those  impressions  which  afterwards  pi'oduced  the 
mighty  events  that  will  be  contained  hereafter  in  this 
history  ;  and  to  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  un- 
fortunate lad,  by  his  own  wantonness,  wildness,  and 
want  of  caution,  too  much  contributed. 

In  recording  some  instances  of  these,  we  shall,  if 
rightly  understood,  afford  a  very  useful  lesson  to 
those  well-disposed  youths  who  should  hereafter  be 
our  readers  ;  for  they  may  here  fuid,  that  goodness 
of  heart,  and  openness  of  temper,  though  these  may 
give  them  greater  comfort  within,  and  administer  to 
an  honest  pride  in  their  own  minds,  will  by  no 
means,  alas  '.  do  their  business  in  the  world.  Pru- 
dence and  circumspection  are  necessary  even  to  the 
best  of  men.     They  are  indeed,  as  it  were,  a  guard 
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to  Virtue,  without  which  she  can  never  be  safe.  It 
is  not  enough  that  your  designs,  nay,  that  your  ac- 
tions, are  intrinsically  good ;  you  must  take  care 
they  shall  appear  so.  If  your  inside  be  never  so 
beautiful,  j'ou  must  preserve  a  fair  outside  also. 
This  must  be  constantly  looked  to,  or  malice  and 
envy  will  take  care  to  blacken  it  so,  that  the  saga- 
city and  goodness  of  an  AUworthy  will  not  he  able 
to  see  through  it,  and  to  discern  the  beauties  within. 
Let  this,  my  young  readers,  be  your  constant  maxim, 
that  no  man  can  be  good  enough  to  enable  him  to 
neglect  the  rules  of  prudence  ;  nor  will  Virtue  her- 
self look  beautiful,  unless  she  be  bedecked  with  the 
outward  ornaments  of  decency  and  decorum.  And 
this  precept,  my  worthy  disciples,  if  you  read  with 
due  attention,  you  will,  I  hope,  find  sufficiently  en- 
forced by  examples  in  the  following  pages. 

I  ask  pardon  for  this  short  appearance,  by  way  of 
chorus,  on  the  stage.  It  is  in  reality  for  my  own 
sake,  that,  while  I  am  discovering  the  rocks  on 
which  innocence  and  goodness  often  split,  I  may 
not  be  misunderstood  to  recommend  the  very  means 
to  my  worthy  readers  by  which  I  intend  to  show 
them  they  will  be  undone.  And  this,  as  I  could  not 
prevail  on  any  of  my  actors  to  speak,  I  myself  was 
obliged  to  declare. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  childish  incident,  in  which,  however,  is  seen  a  good-natured 
disposition  in  Tom  Jones 

The  reader  may  remember  that  Mr.  AUworthy  gave 
Tom  Jones  a  little  horse,  as  a  kind  of  smart-money 
for  the  punishment  which  he  imagined  he  had  suf- 
fered innocently. 

This  horse  Tom  kept  above  half  a  year,  and  then 
rode  him  to  a  neighbouring  fair,  and  sold  him. 

On  his  return,  being  questioned  by  Thwackum 
what  he  had  done  with  the  money  for  which  the 
horse  was  sold,  he  frankly  declared  he  would  not 
tell  him. 

"  Oho!"  said  Thwackum,  "  you  will  not!  then  I 
will  have  it  out  of  your  br — h  ;"  that  being  the  place 
to  which  he  always  applied  for  information  on  every 
doubtful  occasion. 

Tom  was  now  mounted  on  the  back  of  a  footnian, 
and  every  thing  prepared  for  execution,  when  Mr. 
AUworthy,  entering  the  room,  gave  the  criminal  a 
reprieve,  and  took  him  with  him  into  another  apart- 
ment ;  where,  being  alone  with  Tom,  he  put  the 
same  question  to  him  which  Thwackum  had  before 
asked  him. 

Tom  answered,  he  could  in  duty  refuse  him  no- 
thing ;  but  as  for  that  tyrannical  rascal,  he  would 
never  make  him  any  other  answer  than  with  a  cud- 
gel, with  which  he  hoped  soon  to  be  able  to  pay  him 
for  all  his  barbarities. 

Mr.  AUworthy  very  severely  reprimanded  the  lad 
for  his  indecent  and  disrespectful  expressions  con- 
cerning his  master  ;  but  much  more  for  his  avowing 
an  intention  of  revenge.  He  threatened  him  with 
the  entire  loss  of  his  favour,  if  he  ever  heard  such 
another  word  from  his  mouth  ;  for  he  said  he  would 
never  support  or  befriend  a  reprobate.  By  these 
and  the  like  declarations,  he  extorted  some  com- 
punction from  Tom,  in  which  that  youth  was  not 
over-sincere  ;  for  he  really  meditated  some  return 
for  all  the  smarting  favours  he  had  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  pedagogue.  He  was,  however,  brought 
by  Mr.  AUworthy  to  express  a  concern  for  his  re- 
sentment against  Thwackum  ;  and  then  the  good 
man,  after  some  wholesome  admonition,  permitted 
him  to  proceed,  which  he  did  as  follows  : — 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  sir,  I  love  and  honour  you  more 


than  all  the  world  :  I  know  the  great  obligations  I 
have  to  you,  and  should  detest  myself  if  I  thought 
my  heart  was  capable  of  ingratitude.  Could  the 
little  horse  you  gave  me  speak,  I  am  sure  he  could 
tell  you  how  fond  I  was  of  your  present ;  for  I  had 
more  pleasure  in  feeding  him  than  in  riding  him. 
Indeed,  sir,  it  went  to  my  heart  to  part  with  him  ; 
nor  Avould  I  have  sold  him  upon  any  other  account 
in  the  world  than  what  I  did.  Yovi  yourself,  sir,  I 
am  convinced,  in  my  case,  would  have  done  the 
same  :  for  none  ever  so  sensibly  felt  the  misfortunes 
of  others.  What  would  you  feel,  dear  sir,  if  you 
thought  yourself  the  occasion  of  them  1  Indeed,  sir, 
there  never  was  any  misery  like  theirs." — "Like 
whose,  child  1"  says  AUworthy:  "What  do  you 
mean?" — "Oh,  sir!"  answered  Tom,  "your  poor 
gamekeeper,  with  all  his  large  family,  ever  since  your 
discarding  him,  have  been  perishing  with  all  the  mise- 
ries of  cold  and  hunger :  I  could  not  bear  to  see  these 
poor  wretches  naked  and  starving,  and  at  the  same 
time  know  myself  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  aU 
their  sufferings.  I  could  not  bear  it,  sir  ;  upon  my 
soul,  I  could  not."  [Here  the  tears  ran  down  his 
cheeks,  and  he  thus  proceeded.]  "  It  was  to  save 
them  from  absolute  destruction  I  parted  Avith  your 
dear  present,  notwithstanding  all  the  value  I  had  for 
it :  I  sold  the  horse  for  them,  and  they  have  every 
farthing  of  the  money." 

Mr.  AUworthy  now  stood  silent  for  some  moments, 
and  before  he  spoke  the  tears  started  from  his  eyes. 
He  at  length  dismissed  Tom  with  a  gentle  rebuke, 
advising  him  for  the  future  to  apply  to  him  in  cases 
of  distress,  rather  than  to  use  extraordinary  means 
of  relieving  them  himself. 

This  afiair  was  afterwards  the  subject  of  much  de- 
bate beween  Thwackum  and  Square.  Thwackum 
held,  that  this  was  flying  in  Mr.  AUworthy's  face, 
who  had  intended  to  punish  the  fellow  for  his  dis- 
obedience. He  said,  in  some  instances,  what  the 
world  called  charity  appeared  to  him  to  be  opposing 
the  will  of  the  Almighty,  Avhich  had  marked  some 
particular  persons  for  destruction  ;  and  that  this  was 
in  like  manner  acting  in  opposition  to  Mr.  AUwor- 
thy ;  concluding,  as  usual,  with  a  hearty  recommen- 
dation of  birch. 

Square  argued  strongly  on  the  other  side,  in  op- 
position perhaps  to  Thwackum,  or  in  compliance 
with  Mr.  AUworthy,  who  seemed  very  much  to  ap- 
prove what  Jones  had  done.  As  to  what  he  urged 
on  this  occasion,  as  I  am  convinced  most  of  my 
readers  wiU  be  much  abler  advocates  for  poor  Jones, 
it  would  be  impertinent  to  relate  it.  Indeed  it  was 
not  difficult  to  reconcile  to  the  rule  of  right  an  ac- 
tion which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  deduce 
from  the  rule  of  wronff. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Containing  an  incident  of  a  more  heinous  kind,  with  the  com- 
ments of  Thwackum  and  Square, 

It  hath  been  observed  by  some  man  of  much  greater 
reputation  for  wisdom  than  myself,  that  misfortunes 
seldom  come  single.  An  instance  of  this  may,  I 
believe,  be  seen  in  those  gentlemen  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  have  any  of  their  rogueries  detected ; 
for  here  discovery  seldom  stops  till  the  whole  is 
come  out.  Thus  it  happened  to  poor  Tom  ;  who 
was  no  sooner  pardoned  for  selling  the  horse,  than 
he  was  discovered  to  have  some  time  before  sold  a 
fine  Bible  which  Mr.  AUworthy  gave  him,  the  money 
arising  from  which  sale  he  had  disposed  of  in  the 
same  manner.  This  Bible  master  Blifil  had  pur- 
chased, though  he  had  already  such  another  of  his 
OAvn,  partly  out  of  respect  for  the  book,  and  partly 
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out  of  friendship  to  Tom,  being  unwilling  that  the 
Bible  should  be  sold  out  of  the  family  at  half-price. 
He  therefore  disbursed  the  said  half-price  himself; 
for  he  was  a  very  prudent  lad,  and  so  careful  of  his 
money,  that  he  had  laid  up  almost  every  penny  which 
he  had  received  from  Mr.  Allworthy. 

Some  people  have  been  noted  to  be  able  to  read 
in  no  book  but  their  ovni.  On  the  contrary,  from 
the  time  when  master  Blifil  was  first  possessed  of 
this  Bible,  he  never  used  any  other.  Nay,  he  was 
seen  reading  in  it  much  oftener  than  he  had  before 
been  in  his  own.  Now,  as  he  frequently  asked 
Thwackum  to  explain  difficult  passages  to  him,  that 
gentleman  unfortunately  took  notice  of  Tom's  name, 
which  was  written  in  many  parts  of  the  book. 
This  brought  on  an  inquiry,  which  obliged  master 
Blifil  to  discover  the  whole  matter. 

Thwackum  was  resolved  a  crime  of  this  kind, 
which  he  called  sacrilege,  should  not  go  unpvmished. 
He  therefore  proceeded  immediately  to  castigation  : 
and  not  contented  with  that,  he  acquainted  Mr. 
Allworthy,  at  their  next  meeting,  with  this  mon- 
strous crime,  as  it  appeared  to  him  :  inveighing 
against  Tom  in  the  most  bitter  tenns,  and  likening 
him  to  the  buyers  and  sellers  who  were  driven  out  of 
the  temple. 

Square  saw  this  matter  in  a  very  different  light. 
He  said,  he  could  not  perceive  any  higher  crime  in 
selling  one  book  than  in  selling  another.  That  to 
sell  Bibles  was  strictly  lawful  by  all  laws  both  divine 
and  human,  and  consequently  there  was  no  unfitness 
in  it.  He  told  Thwackum,  that  his  great  concern 
on  this  occasion  brought  to  his  mind  the  story  of  a 
Yery  devout  woman,  who,  out  of  pure  regard  to  reli- 
gion, stole  Tillotson's  Sermons  from  a  lady  of  her 
acquaintance. 

This  story  caused  a  vast  quantity  of  blood  to  rush 
into  the  parson's  face,  which  of  itself  was  none  of 
the  palest;  and  he  was  going  to  reply  with  great 
warmth  and  anger,  had  not  Mrs.  Blifil,  who  was 
present  at  this  debate,  interposed.  That  lady  de- 
clared herself  absolutely  of  Mr.  Square's  side.  She 
argued,  indeed,  very  learnedly  in  support  of  his 
opinion;  and  concluded  with  saying,  if  Tom  had 
been  guilty  of  any  fault,  she  must  confess  her  own 
son  appeared  to  be  equally  culpable ;  for  that  she 
could  see  no  difference  between  the  buyer  and  the 
seller ;  both  of  whom  were  alike  to  be  driven  out 
of  the  temple. 

Mrs.  Blifil,  having  declared  her  opinion,  put  an 
end  to  the  debate.  Square's  triumph  would  almost 
have  stopped  his  words,  had  he  needed  them  ;  and 
Thwackum,  who,  for  reasons  before  mentioned, 
durst  not  venture  at  disobliging  the  lady,  was  almost 
choked  with  indignation.  As  to  Mr.  Allworthy, 
he  said,  since  the  boy  had  been  already  punished 
he  would  not  deliver  his  sentiments  on  the  occasion ; 
and  whether  he  was  or  was  not  angry  with  the  lad, 
I  must  leave  to  the  reader's  own  conjectm-e. 

Soon  after  this,  an  action  was  brought  against 
the  gamekeeper  by  squire  Western  (the  gentleman 
in  whose  manor  the  partridge  was  killed),  for  de- 
predations of  the  like  kind.  This  was  a  most  un- 
fortunate circumstance  for  the  fellow,  as  it  not  only 
of  itself  threatened  his  ruin,  but  actually  prevented 
Mr.  Allworthy  from  restoring  him  to  his  favour : 
for  as  that  gentleman  was  walking  out  one  evening 
with  master  Blifil  and  yoimg  Jones,  the  latter  slily 
drew  him  to  the  habitation  of  Black  George ;  where 
the  family  of  that  poor  wretch,  namely,  his  wife 
and  children,  were  found  in  all  the  misery  with 
which  cold,  hunger,  and  nakedness,  can  affect  hu- 
man creatures  :  for  as  to  the  money  they  had  received 
from  Jones,  former  debts  had  consumed  almost  the 
whole. 


Such  a  scene  as  this  could  not  fail  of  affecting  the 
heart  of  Mr.  Allworthy.  He  immediately  gave  the 
mother  a  couple  of  guineas,  with  which  he  bid  her 
clothe  her  children.  The  poor  woman  burst  into 
tears  at  this  goodness,  and  while  she  was  thanking 
him,  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  her  gratitude 
to  Tom ;  who  had,  she  said,  long  preserved  both 
her  and  hers  from  starving.  "  We  have  not,"  says 
she,  "  had  a  morsel  to  eat,  nor  have  these  poor 
children  had  a  rag  to  put  on,  but  what  his  goodness 
had  bestowed  on  us."  For,  indeed,  besides  the 
horse  and  the  bible,  Tom  had  sacrificed  a  night- 
gown, and  other  things,  to  the  use  of  this  distressed 
family. 

On  their  return  home,  Tom  made  use  of  all  hia 
eloquence  to  display  the  wretchedness  of  these  peo- 
ple, and  the  penitence  of  Black  George  himself; 
and  in  this  he  succeeded  so  well,  that  Mr.  Allworthy 
said,  he  thought  the  man  had  suffered  enough  for 
what  was  past;  that  he  would  forgive  him,  and 
think  of  some  means  of  providing  for  him  and  his 
family. 

Jones  was  so  delighted  with  this  news,  that, 
though  it  was  dark  when  they  returned  home,  he 
could  not  help  going  back  a  mile,  in  a  shower  of 
rain,  to  acquaint  the  poor  woman  with  the  glad 
tidings  ;  but,  like  other  hasty  divulgers  of  news,  he 
only  brought  on  himself  the  trouble  of  contradicting 
it :  for  the  ill  fortune  of  Black  George  made  use  of 
the  very  opportunity  of  his  friend's  absence  to  over- 
turn all  again. 


CHAPTER  X. 

In  which  master  Blifil  and  Jones  appear  in  different  lights. 
Master  Blifil  fell  very  short  of  his  companion  in  tht 
amiable  quality  of  mercy  ;  but  he  as  greatly  exceedea 
him  in  one  of  a  much  higher  kind,  namely,  in  justice : 
in  which  he  followed  both  the  precepts  and  example 
of  Thwackum  and  Square  ;  for  though  they  would 
both  make  frequent  use  of  the  word  mercy,  yet  it 
was  plain  that  in  reality  Square  held  it  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  rule  of  right ;  and  Thwackum  was 
for  doing  justice,  and  leaving  mercy  to  heaven.  The 
two  gentlemen  did  indeed  somewhat  differ  in  opinion 
concerning  the  objects  of  this  sublime  virtue ;  by 
which  Thwackum  would  probably  have  destroyed 
one  half  of  mankind,  and  Square  the  other  half. 

Master  Blifil  then,  though  he  had  kept  silence  in. 
the  presence  of  Jones,  yet,  when  he  had  better  con- 
sidered the  matter,  could  by  no  means  endure  the 
thoughts  of  suffering  his  uncle  to  confer  favours  on 
the  undesening.  He  therefore  resolved  immediately 
to  acquaint  him  with  the  fact  which  we  have  above 
slightly  hinted  to  the  readers.  The  truth  of  which 
was  as  follows : 

The  gamekeeper,  about  a  year  after  he  was  dis- 
missed from  Mr.  Allworthy's  ser\'ice,  and  before 
Tom's  selling  the  horse,  being  in  want  of  bread, 
either  to  fUl  his  own  mouth  or  those  of  his  family,  as 
he  passed  through  a  field  belonging  to  Mr.  Western 
espied  a  hare  sitting  in  her  form.  This  hare  he  had 
basely  and  barbarously  knocked  on  the  head,  against 
the  laws  of  the  land,  and  no  less  against  the  laws  of 
sportsmen. 

The  higgler  to  whom  the  hare  was  sold,  being 
unfortunately  taken  many  months  after  with  a  quan- 
tity of  game  upon  him,  was  obliged  to  make  his 
peace  with  the  squire,  by  becoming  evidence  against 
some  poacher.  And  now  Black  George  was  pitched 
upon  by  him,  as  being  a  person  already  obnoxious 
to  Mr.  Western,  and  one  of  no  good  fame  in  the 
country.  He  was,  besides,  the  best  sacrifice  the 
higgler  could  make,  as  he  had  supplied  him  with  no 
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game  since  ;  and  by  this  means  the  witness  had  an 
opportunity  of  screening  his  better  customers  :  for 
the  squire,  being  charmed  with  the  power  of  punish- 
ing Black  George,  whom  a  single  transgression  was 
Bufflcieiit  to  ruin,  made  no  further  inquiry. 

Had  this  fact  been  truly  laid  before  Mr.  Allworthy, 
it  might  probably  have  done  the  gamekeeper  very 
little  mischief.  But  there  is  no  zeal  blinder  than 
that  which  is  inspired  with  the  love  of  justice  against 
offenders.  Master  Blifil  had  forgot  the  distance  of 
the  time.  He  varied  likewise  in  the  manner  of  the 
fact:  and  by  the  hasty  addition  of  the  single  letter  S 
he  considerably  altered  the  story  ;  for  he  said  that 
George  had  wired  hares.  These  alterations  might 
probibly  have  been  set  right,  had  not  master  Blifil 
unluckily  insisted  on  a  promise  of  secrecy  from  Mr. 
Allworthy  before  he  revealed  the  matter  to  him ;  but 
by  that  means  the  poor  gamekeeper  was  condemned 
without  having  an  opportunity  to  defend  himself: 
for  as  the  fact  of  killing  the  hare,  and  of  the  action 
brought,  were  certainly  true,  Mr.  Allworthy  had  no 
doubt  concerning  the  rest. 

Short-lived  then  was  the  joy  of  these  poor  people ; 
for  Mr.  Allworthy  the  next  morning  declared  he  had 
fresh  reason,  without  assigning  it,  for  his  anger,  and 
strictly  forbad  Tom  to  mention  George  any  more  : 
though  as  for  his  family,  he  said  he  would  endeavour 
to  keep  them  from  starving;  but  as  to  the  fellow 
himself,  he  would  leave  him  to  the  laws,  which 
nothing  could  keep  him  from  breaking. 

Tom  could  by  no  means  divine  what  had  incensed 
Mr.  Allworthy,  for  of  master  Blifil  he  had  not  the 
least  suspicion.  However,  as  his  friendship  was  to 
be  tired  out  by  no  disappointments,  he  now  deter- 
mined to  try  another  method  of  preserving  the  poor 
gamekeeper  from  ruin. 

Jones  was  lately  grown  very  intimate  with  Mr. 
Western.  He  had  so  greatly  recommended  himself 
to  that  gentleman,  by  leaping  over  five-barred  gates, 
and  by  other  acts  of  sportsmanship,  that  the  squire 
had  declared  Tom  would  certainly  make  a  great  man, 
if  he  had  but  sufficient  encouragement.  He  often 
wished  he  had  himself  a  son  with  such  parts ;  and 
one  day  very  solemnly  asserted  at  a  drinkin^g  bout, 
that  Tom  should  hunt  a  pack  of  hounds  for  a  thou- 
sand pound  of  his  money,  with  any  huntsman  in 
the  whole  country. 

By  such  kind  of  talents  he  had  so  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  squire,  that  he  was  a  most  welcome 
guest  at  his  table,  and  a  favourite  companion  in  his 
sport :  everything  which  the  squire  held  most  dear, 
to  wit,  his  guns,  dogs,  and  horses,  were  now  as 
much  at  the  command  of  Jones,  as  if  they  had  been 
his  owii.  He  resolved  therefore  to  make  use  of  this 
favour  on  behalf  of  his  friend  Black  George,  whom 
he  hoped  to  introduce  into  Mr.  "Western's  family, 
in  the  same  capacity  in  which  he  had  before  served 
Mr.  Allworthy. 

The  reader,  if  he  considers  that  this  fellow  was 
already  obnoxious  to  Mr.  Western,  and  if  he  consi- 
ders further  the  weighty  business  by  which  that  gen- 
tleman's displeasure  had  been  incurred,  will  perhaps 
condemn  this  as  a  foolish  and  desperate  undertak- 
ing ;  but  if  he  should  totally  condemn  young  Jones 
on  that  account,  he  will  greatly  applaud  him  for 
strengthening  himself  with  all  imaginable  interest 
on  so  arduous  an  occasion. 

For  this  purpose,  then,  Tom  applied  to  Mr.AVest- 
ern's  daughter,  a  young  lady  of  about  seventeen 
years  of  age,  whom  her  father,  next  after  those  ne- 
cessary implements  of  sport  just  before  mentioned, 
loved  and  esteemed  above  all  the  world.  Now,  as 
she  had  some  influence  on  the  squire,  so  Tom  had 
some  little  influence  on  her.     But  this  being  the  in- 


tended heroine  of  this  work,  a  lady  with  whom  we 
ourselves  are  greatly  in  love,  and  with  whom  many 
of  our  readers  will  probably  be  in  love  too  before 
we  part,  it  is  by  no  means  proper  she  should  make 
her  appearance  in  the  end  of  a  book. 


BOOK  IV. 

CONTAINING  THE  TIME  OF  A  YEAR. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Containing  five  pages  of  paper. 
As  truth  distinguishes  our  writings  from  those  idle 
romances  which  are  filled  with  monsters,^  the  pro- 
ductions, not  of  nature,  but  of  distempered  brains; 
and  which  have  been  therefore  recommended  by  an 
cniinent  critic  to  the  sole  use  of  tlie  pastry  cook  ;  so, 
on  th'>  other  hand,  we  would  avoid  any  resemblance 
to  that  kind  of  history  which  a  celebrated  poet  seems 
to  think  is  no  less  calculated  for  the  emolument  of 
the  brewer,  as  the  reading  it  should  be  always  at- 
tended with  a  tankard  of  good  ale — 

Wliile— history  witli  her  comrade  ale 
Sooths  the  sad  series  of  her  serious  tale. 

For  as  this  is  the  liquor  of  modern  historians,  nay, 
perhaps  their  muse,  if  we  may  believe  the  opinion 
of  Butler,  who  attributes  inspiration  to  ale,  it  ought 
likewise  to  be  the  potation  of  their  readers,  since 
every  book  ought  to  be  read  with  the  same  spirit 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  writ.  Thus  the 
famous  author  of  Hurlothrumbo  told  a  learned 
bishop,  that  the  reason  his  lordship  could  not  taste 
the  excellence  of  his  piece  was,  that  he  did  not  read 
it  with  a  fiddle  in  his  hand  ;  which  instrument  he 
himself  had  always  had  in  his  own,  when  he  corn- 
posed  it. 

That  our  work,  therefore,  might  be  in  no  danger 
of  being  likened  to  the  labours  of  these  historians, 
we  have  taken  every  occasion  of  interspersing 
through  the  whole  svnidry  similes,  descriptions,  and 
other  kind  of  poetical  embellishments.  These  are, 
indeed,  designed  to  supply  the  place  of  the  said  ale, 
and  to  refresh  the  mind,  whenever  those  slumbers, 
which  in  a  long  work  are  apt  to  invade  the  i-eader 
as  well  as  the  writer,  shall  begin  to  creep  upon  him. 
Without  interruptions  of  this  kind,  the  best  narra- 
tive of  plain  matter  of  fact  must  overpower  every 
reader ;  for  nothing  but  the  everlasting  watchfulness, 
which  Homer  has  ascribed  only  to  Jove  himself,  can 
be  proof  against  a  newspaper  of  many  volumes. 

We  shall  leave  to  the  reader  to  determine  with 
what  judgment  we  have  chosen  the  several  occasions 
for  inserting  those  ornamental  parts  of  our  work. 
Surely  it  will  be  allowed  that  none  could  be  more 
proper  than  the  present,  where  we  are  about  to  in- 
troduce a  considerable  character  on  the  scene ;  no 
less,  indeed,  than  the  heroine  of  this  heroic,  histori- 
cal, prosaic  poem.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  thought 
proper  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  reader  for  her 
reception,  by  tilling  it  with  every  pleasing  image 
which  we  can  draw  from  the  face  of  nature.  And 
for  this  method  we  plead  many  precedents.  First, 
this  is  an  art  well  known  to,  and  much  practised 
by,  our  tragic  poets,  who  seldom  fail  to  prepare 
their  audience  for  the  reception  of  their  principal 
characters. 

Thus  the  hero  is  always  introduced  with  a  flourish 
of  drums  and  trumpets,  in  order  to  rouse  a  martial 
spirit  in  the  audience,  and  to  accommodate  their 
ear's  to  bombast  and  fustian,  which  Mr.  Locke's 
blind  man  would  not  have  grossly  erred  in  likening 
to  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  Again,  when  lovers  are 
coming  forth,  soft  music  often  conducts  them  on  the 
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stage,  either  to  sooth  the  audience  with  the  softness 
of  the  tender  passion,  or  to  lull  and  prepare  them 
for  that  gentle  slumber  in  which  they  will  most  pro- 
bably be  composed  by  the  ensuing  scene. 

And  not  only  the  poets,  but  the  masters  of  these 
poets,  the  managers  of  playhouses,  seem  to  be  in 
this  secret;  for,  besides  the  aforesaid  kettle-drums, 
&c.,  which  denote  the  hero's  approach,  he  is  gene- 
rally ushered  on  the  stage  by  a  large  troop  of  half 
a  dozen  scene-shifters  ;  and  how  necessary  these  are 
imagined  to  his  appearance,  may  be  concluded  from 
the  following  theatrical  story  : — 

King  Pyrrhus  was  at  dinner  at  an  alehouse  bor- 
dering on  the  theatre,  when  he  was  summoned  to 
go  on  the  stage.  The  hero,  being  unAvilling  to  quit 
his  shoulder  of  mutton,  and  as  unwilling  to  draw  on 
hir^self  the  indignation  of  Mr.  Wilks  (his  brother 
manager)  for  making  the  audience  wait,  had  bribed 
these  his  harbingers  to  be  out  of  the  way.  While 
Mr.  Wilks,  therefore,  was  thundering  out,  "  Where 
are  the  carpenters  to  walk  on  before  king  Pyrrhus  V 
that  monarch  very  quietly  ate  his  mutton,  and  the 
audience,  however  impatient,  were  obliged  to  enter- 
tain themselves  with  music  in  his  absence. 

To  be  plain,  I  much  question  whether  the  poli- 
tician, who  hath  generally  a  good  nose,  hath  not 
scented  out  somewhat  of  the  utility  of  this  practice. 
I  am  convinced  that  awful  magistrate  my  lord-mayor 
contracts  a  good  deal  of  that  reverence  which  attends 
him  through  the  year,  by  the  several  pageants  which 
precede  his  pomp.  Nay,  I  must  confess,  that  even 
I  myself,  who  am  not  remarkably  liable  to  be  cap- 
tivated with  show,  have  yielded  not  a  little  to  the 
impressions  of  much  preceding  state.  When  I  have 
seen  a  man  strutting  in  a  procession,  after  others 
whose  business  was  onlj'  to  walk  before  him,  I  have 
conceived  a  higher  notion  of  his  dignity  than  I  have 
felt  on  seeing  him  in  a  common  situation.  But  tliere 
is  one  instance,  which  comes  exactly  up  to  my  pur- 
pose. This  is  the  custom  of  sending  on  a  basket- 
woman,  who  is  to  precede  the  pomp  at  a  coronation, 
and  to  strew  the  stage  with  flowers,  before  the  great 
personages  begin  their  procession.  The  ancients 
would  certainly  have  invoked  the  goddess  Flora  for 
this  purpose,  and  it  would  have  been  no  difficulty 
for  their  priests  or  politicians  to  have  persuaded  the 
people  of  the  real  presence  of  the  deity,  though  a 
plain  mortal  had  personated  her  and  performed  her 
office.  But  we  have  no  such  design  of  imposing  on 
our  reader;  and  therefore  those  who  object  to  the 
heathen  theology,  may,  if  they  please,  change  our 
goddess  into  the  above-mentioned  basket-woman. 
Our  intention,  in  short,  is  to  introduce  our  heroine 
Avith  the  utmost  solemnity  in  our  power,  with  an 
elevation  of  style,  and  all  other  circumstances  pro- 
per to  raise  the  veneration  of  our  reader.  Indeed 
we  woidd,  for  certain  causes,  advise  those  of  our 
male  readers  who  have  any  hearts,  to  read  no  far- 
ther, were  we  not  well  assured,  that  how  amiable 
soever  the  picture  of  our  heroine  will  appear,  as  it 
is  really  a  copy  from  nature,  many  of  our  fair  coun- 
trywomen will  be  found  worthy  to  satisfy  any  pas- 
sion, and  to  answer  any  idea  of  female  perfection 
which  our  pencil  will  be  able  to  raise. 

And  now,  without  any  further  preface,  we  pro- 
ceed to  our  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A  slioit  hint  of  what  we  can  dn  in  the  sublime,  and  a  descrii)- 
tion  of  Miss  Sophia  Western. 

Hushed  be  every  ruder  breath.  May  the  heathen 
ruler  of  the  winds  confine  in  iron  chains  the  bois- 
terous limbs  of  noisy  Boreas,  and  the  sharp-pointed 


nose  of  bitter-biting  Eurus.  Do  thou,  sweet  Ze- 
phyrus,  rising  from  thy  fragrant  bed,  mount  the 
western  sky,  and  lead  on  those  delicious  gales,  the 
charms  of  which  call  forth  the  lovely  Flora  from 
her  chamber,  perfumed  with  pearly  dews,  when  on 
the  1st  of  June,  her  birth  day,  the  blooming  maid, 
in  loose  attire,  gently  trips  it  o'er  the  verdant  mead, 
Avhere  every  flo-\\  er  rises  to  do  her  homage,  till  the 
whole  field  becomes  enamelled,  and  colours  contend 
with  sweets  which  shall  ravish  her  most. 

So  charming  may  she  now  appear!  and  you  the 
feathered  choristers  of  nature,  whose  sweetest  notes 
not  even  Handel  can  excel,  tune  your  melodious 
throats  to  celebrate  her  appearance.  From  love  pro- 
ceeds your  music,  and  to  love  it  returns.  Awaken 
therefore  that  gentle  passion  in  every  swain  :  for  lo ! 
adorned  with  all  the  charms  in  which  nature  can 
array  her ;  bedecked  with  beauty,  youth,  sprightli- 
ness,  innocence,  modesty,  and  tenderness,  breathing 
sweetness  from  her  rosy  lips,  and  darting  brightness 
from  her  sparkling  eyes,  the  lovely  Sophia  comes ! 

Reader,  perhaps  thou  hast  seen  the  statue  of  the 
Venus  de  Medicis.  Perhaps,  too,  thou  hast  seen  the 
gallery  of  beauties  at  Hampton  Court.  Thou  mayest 
remember  each  bright  Churchill  of  the  galaxy,  and 
all  the  toasts  of  the  Kit-cat.  Or,  if  their  reign  was 
before  thy  times,  at  least  thou  hast  seen  their  daugh- 
ters, the  no  less  dazzling  beauties  of  the  present 
age ;  whose  names,  should  we  here  insert,  we  appre- 
hend they  would  fill  the  whole  volume. 

Now  if  thou  hast  seen  all  these,  be  not  afraid  of 
the  rude  answer  which  lord  Rochester  once  gave  to 
a  man  who  had  seen  many  things.  No.  If  thou 
hast  seen  all  these  without  knowing  what  beauty  is, 
thou  hast  no  eyes ;  if  without  feeling  its  power,  thou 
hast  no  heart. 

Yet  is  it  possible,  my  friend,  that  thou  mayest 
have  seen  all  these  without  being  able  to  form  an 
exact  idea  of  Sophia;  for  she  did  not  exactly  re- 
semble any  of  them.  She  Avas  most  like  the  picture 
of  lady  Ranelagh  :  and,  I  have  heard,  more  still  to 
the  famous  duchess  of  Mazarine;  but  most  of  all,  she 
resembled  one  whose  image  never  can  depart  from 
my  breast,  and  who  if  thou  dost  remember,  thou 
hast  then,  my  friend,  an  adequate  idea  of  Sophia. 

But  lest  this  should  not  have  been  thy  fortune, 
we  will  endeavour  with  our  utmost  skill  to  describe 
this  paragon,  though  we  are  sensible  that  our  highest 
abilities  are  very  inadequate  to  the  task. 

Sophia,  then,  the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Western, 
was  a  middle-sized  woman  ;  but  rather  inclining  to 
tall.  Her  shape  was  not  only  exact,  but  extremely 
delicate :  and  the  nice  proportion  of  her  arms  pro- 
mised the  truest  symmetry  in  her  limbs.  Her  hair, 
which  Avas  black,  was  so  luxuriant,  that  it  reached 
her  middle,  before  she  cut  it  to  comply  with  the 
modern  fashion  ;  and  it  was  now  curled  so  gracefully 
in  her  neck,  that  few  could  believe  it  to  be  her  oAvn. 
If  envy  could  find  any  part  of  the  face  which  de- 
manded less  commendation  than  the  rest,  it  might 
possibly  think  her  forehead  might  have  been  higher 
without  prejudice  to  her.  Her  eyebrows  Avere  full, 
even,  and  arched  beyond  the  poAverofart  to  imitate. 
Her  black  eyes  had  a  lustre  in  them,  Avhich  all  her 
softness  could  not  extinguish.  Her  nose  was  ex- 
actly regular,  and  her  mouth,  in  Avhich  AA'ere  two 
roAvs  of  ivory,  exactly  ansAvered  Sir  John  Suckling's 
description  in  those  lines ; — 

Her  lips  were  red,  and  one  was  thin, 
C'ompar'd  to  tliat  was  next  her  chin. 
Some  bee  had  stung  it  newly. 

Her  cheeks  were  of  the  OAal  kind;  and  in  her  right 
she  had  a  dimple,  which  the  least  smile  discovered. 
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Her  chin  had  certainly  its  share  in  forming  the 
beauty  of  her  face  ;  but  it  Avas  difficult  to  say  it  was 
either  large  or  small,  though  perhaps  it  was  rather 
of  the  former  kind.  Her  complexion  had  rather 
more  of  the  lily  than  of  the  rose  ;  but  when  exercise 
or  modesty  increased  her  natural  colour,  no  vermi- 
lion could  equal  it.  Then  one  might  indeed  cry  out 
with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Donne  : 

Her  pure  and  eloquent  blood 

Spoke  in  her  cheeks,  and  so  distinctly  wrought. 
That  one  might  almost  say  her  body  thought. 

Her  neck  was  long  and  finely  ttirned  :  and  here,  if 
I  was  not  afraid  of  offending  her  delicacy,  I  might 
justly  say,  the  highest  beauties  of  the  famous  Vetms 
de  Medicis  were  outdone.  Here  was  whiteness 
which  no  lilies,  ivory,  nor  alabaster  could  match. 
The  finest  cambric  might  indeed  be  supposed  from 
envy  to  cover  that  bosom  which  was  much  whiter 
than  itself. — It  was  indeed, 

Nilm-  splendens  Pario  marmore  pnrius. 
A  gloss  shining  beyond  the  purest  brightness  of  Parian  marble. 

Such  was  the  ovitside  of  Sophia ;  nor  was  this 
beautiful  frame  disgraced  by  an  inhabitant  unworthy 
of  it.  Her  mind  was  every  way  equal  to  her  person  ; 
nay,  the  latter  borrowed  some  charms  from  the 
former ;  for  when  she  smiled,  the  sweetness  of  her 
temper  diffused  that  glory  over  her  countenance 
which  no  regularity  of  features  can  give.  But  as 
there  are  no  perfections  of  the  mind  which  do  not 
discover  themselves  in  that  perfect  intimacy  to  which 
we  intend  to  introduce  our  reader  with  this  charm- 
ing young  creature,  so  it  is  needless  to  mention 
them  here :  nay,  it  is  a  kind  of  tacit  affront  to  our 
reader's  understanding,  and  may  also  rob  him  of 
that  pleasure  which  he  will  receive  in  forming  his 
own  judgment  of  her  character. 

It  may,  however,  be  proper  to  say,  that  whatever 
mental  accomf)lishments  she  had  derived  from  nature, 
they  were  somewhat  improved  and  cultivated  by  art ; 
for  she  had  been  educated  under  the  care  of  an  aunt, 
who  was  a  lady  of  great  discretion,  and  was  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  world,  having  lived  in 
her  youth  about  the  court,  whence  she  had  retired 
some  years  since  into  the  country.  By  her  conver- 
sation and  instructions,  Sophia  was  perfectly  well 
bred,  though  perhaps  she  wanted  a  little  of  that  ease 
in  her  behaviour  which  is  to  be  acquired  only  by 
habit,  and  living  within  what  is  called  the  polite 
circle.  But  this,  to  say  the  truth,  is  often  too  dearly 
purchased ;  and  though  it  hath  charms  so  inexpres- 
sible, that  the  French,  perhaps,  among  other  quali- 
ties, mean  to  express  this,  when  they  declare  they 
know  not  what  it  is  ;  yet  its  absence  is  well  compen- 
sated by  innocence  ;  nor  can  good  sense  and  a  natu- 
ral gentility  ever  stand  in  need  of  it. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Wherein  the   history  goes  back  to  commemorate  a  trifling 
incident  that  happened  some  years  since  ;  but  which,  trifling 
as  it  was,  had  some  future  consequences. 

The  amiable  Sophia  was  now  in  her  eighteenth  year, 
when  she  is  introduced  into  this  history.  Her 
father,  as  hath  been  said,  was  fonder  of  her  than  of 
any  other  human  creature.  To  her,  therefore,  Tom 
Jones  applied,  in  order  to  engage  her  interest  on  the 
behalf  of  his  friend  the  gamekeeper. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  this  business,  a  short 
recapitulation  of  some  previous  matters  may  be  ne- 
cessary. 

Though  the  different  tempers  of  Mr.  AUworthy 
and  of  Mr.  Western  did  not  admit  of  a  very  intimate 
correspondence,  yet  they  lived  upon  what  is  called  a 


decent  footing  together  ;  by  which  means  the  young 
people  of  both  families  had  been  acquainted  from 
their  infancy  ;  and  as  they  were  all  near  of  the  same 
age,  had  been  frequent  playmates  together. 

The  gaiety  of  Tom's  temper  suited  better  with 
Sophia,  than  the  grave  and  sober  disposition  of 
master  Blifil.  And  the  preference  which  she  gave  the 
former  of  these,  would  often  appear  so  plainly,  tha,t 
a  lad  of  a  more  passionate  turn  than  master  Blifil 
was,  might  have  shown  some  displeasure  at  it. 

As  he  did  not,  however,  outwardly  express  any 
such  disgust,  it  would  be  an  ill  office  in  us  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  mind,  as  some 
scandalous  people  search  into  the  most  secret  affairs 
of  their  friends,  and  often  pry  into  their  closets  and 
cujiboards,  only  to  discover  their  poverty  and  mean- 
ness to  the  world. 

However,  as  persons  who  suspect  they  have  given 
others  cause  of  offence,  are  apt  to  conclude  they  are 
offended ;  so  Sophia  imputed  an  action  of  master^ 
Blifil  to  his  anger,  which  the  superior  sagacity  of 
Thwackum  and  Square  discerned  to  have  arisen  from 
a  much  better  principle. 

Tom  Jones,  when  very  young,  had  presented 
Sophia  with  a  little  bird,  which  he  had  taken  from 
the  nest,  had  nursed  up,  and  taught  to  sing. 

Of  this  bird,  Sophia,  then  about  thirteen  years 
old,  was  so  extremely  fond,  that  her  chief  business 
was  to  feed  and  tend  it,  and  her  chief  pleasure  to 
play  with  it.  By  these  means  little  Tommy,  for  so 
the  bird  was  called,  was  become  so  tame,  that  it 
would  feed  out  of  the  hand  of  its  mistress,  would 
perch  upon  her  finger,  and  lie  contented  in  her 
bosom,  where  it  seemed  almost  sensible  of  its  own 
happiness;  though  she  always  kept  a  small  string 
about  its  leg,  nor  would  ever  trust  it  with  the  liberty 
of  flying  away. 

One  day,  when  Mr.  AUworthy  and  his  whole 
fitmily  dined  at  Mr.  Western's,  master  Blifil,  being  in 
the  garden  with  little  Sophia,  and  observing  the  ex- 
treme fondness  that  she  shewed  for  the  little  bird, 
desired  her  to  trust  it  for  a  moment  in  his  hands. 
Sophia  presently  complied  with  the  young  gentle- 
man's request,  and  after  some  previous  caution,  de- 
livered him  her  bird  ;  of  which  he  was  no  sooner  in 
possession,  than  he  slipt  the  string  from  its  leg  and 
tossed  it  into  the  air. 

The  foolish  animal  no  sooner  perceived  itself  at 
liberty,  than  forgetting  all  the  f\ivours  it  had  received 
from  Sophia,  it  flew  directly  from  her,  and  perched 
on  a  bough  at  some  distance. 

Sophia,  seeing  her  bird  gone  screamed  out  so  loud, 
that  Tom  Jones,  who  was  at  a  little  distance,  imme- 
diately ran  to  her  assistance. 

He  was  no  sooner  informed  of  what  had  happened, 
than  he  cursed  Blifil  for  a  pitiful  malicious  rascal ; 
and  then  immediately  stripping  oft"  his  coat  he 
applied  himself  to  climbing  the  tree  to  which  the 
bird  escaped. 

Tom  had  almost  recovered  his  little  namesake, 
when  the  branch  on  which  it  was  perched,  and  that 
hung  over  a  canal,  broke,  and  the  poor  lad  plumped 
over  head  and  ears  into  the  water. 

Sophia's  concern  now  changed  its  object.  And  as 
she  apprehended  the  boy's  life  was  in  danger,  she 
screamed  ten  times  louder  than  before  ;  and  indeed 
master  Blifil  himself  now  seconded  her  with  all  the 
vociferation  in  his  jjower. 

The  company,  who  were  sitting  in  a  room  next 
the  garden,  were  instantly  alarmed,  and  came  all 
forth ;  but  just  as  they  reached  the  canal,  Tom  (for 
the  water  was  luckily  pretty  shallow  in  that  part) 
arrived  safely  on  shore. 

Thwackum  fell  violently  on  poor  Tom,  who  stood 
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dropping  and  shivering  before  him,  wlien  Mr.  All- 
worthy  desired  him  to  have  patience  ;  and  turnin  j;  to 
master  Blifil,  said,  "  Pray,  child,  what  is  the  reason 
of  all  this  disturbance  °]  " 

Master  BliKl  answered,  "  Indeed,  uncle,  I  am  very 
sorry  for  what  I  have  done  ;  I  have  been  unhappily 
the  occasion  of  it  all.  I  had  miss  Sophia's  bird  in 
my  hand,  and  thinking  the  poor  creature  languish- 
ed for  liberty,  I  own  I  could  not  forbear  giving  it 
what  it  desired ;  for  I  always  thought  there  was  some- 
thing very  cruel  in  confining  anything.  It  seemed 
to  be  against  the  law  of  nature,  by  which  everything 
hath  a  right  to  liberty ;  nay,  it  is  even  unchristian, 
for  it  is  not  doing  what  we  would  be  done  by :  but  if 
I  had  imagined  miss  Sophia  would  have  been  so 
much  concerned  at  it,  I  am  sure  I  never  would  have 
done  it ;  nay,  if  I  had  known  what  would  liave  hap- 
pened to  the  bird  itself:  for  when  master  Jones, 
who  climbed  up  that  tree  after  it,  fell  into  the  water, 
the  bird  took  a  second  flight,  and  presently  a  nasty 
hawk  carried  it  away." 

Poor  Sophia,  who  now  first  heard  of  her  little 
Tommy's  fate  (for  her  concern  for  Jones  had  pre- 
vented her  perceiving  it  when  it  happened),  shed  a 
shower  of  tears.  These  Mr.  Allworthy  endeavoured 
to  assuage,  promising  her  a  much  finer  bird  :  but  she 
declared  she  would  never  have  another.  Her  father 
chid  lier  for  crying  so  for  a  foolish  bird  ;  but  could 
not  help  telling  young  Blifil,  if  he  was  a  son  of  his, 
his  backside  should  be  well  flayed. 

Sophia  now  returned  to  her  chamber,  the  two 
young  gentlemen  were  sent  home,  and  the  rest  of  the 
company  returned  to  their  bottle;  where  a  con\fcr- 
sation  ensued  on  the  suliject  of  the  bird,  so  curious, 
that  we  think  it  deserves  a  chapter  by  itself. 


CHAPTER  lY. 

Contaiaing  uuch  very  deep  and  grave  matters,  that  some 
readers,  perhaps,  may  nnt  reliih  it. 

Square  had  no  sooner  lighted  his  pipe,  than,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Allworthy,  he  thus  began  :  "  Sir, 
I  cannot  help  congratulating  you  on  your  nephew; 
who,  at  an  age  when  few  lads  have  any  ideas  but  of 
sensible  uh  ects,  is  arrived  at  a  capacity  of  distin- 
guishing right  from  wrong.  To  confine  anything, 
seems  to  me  against  the  law  of  nature,  by  which 
everything  hath  a  right  to  liberty.  These  were  his 
words  ;  and  the  impression  they  have  made  on  me  is 
never  to  be  eradicated.  Can  any  man  have  a 
higher  notion  of  the  rule  of  right,  and  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things  1  I  cannot  help  promising  myself, 
from  such  a  dawn,  that  the  meridian  of  this  youth 
will  be  equal  tothat  of  either  the  elder  or  the  younger 
Brutus." 

Here  Thwackum  hastily  interrupted,  and  spilling 
some  of  his  wine,  and  swallowing  the  rest  with  great 
eagerness,  answered,  "  From  another  expression  he 
made  use  of,  I  hope  he  will  resemble  much  better 
men.  The  law  of  nature  is  a  jargon  of  words,  which 
means  nothing.  I  know  not  of  any  such  law,  nor 
of  any  right  which  can  be  derived  from  it.  To  do  as 
we  would  be  done  by,  is  indeed  a  christian  motive, 
as  the  boy  well  expressed  himself;  and  I  am  glad  to 
find  my  instructions  have  borne  such  good  fruits." 

"  If  vanity  was  a  thing  fit,"  says  Square,  "  I 
might  indulge  some  on  the  same  occasion ;  for 
whence  only  he  can  have  learnt  his  notions  of  right 
or  Avrong,  I  think  is  pretty  apparent.  If  there  be  no 
law  of  nature,  there  is  no  right  nor  wrong." 

"  How!"  says  the  parson,  "  do  you  then  banish 
revelation  1    Am  I  talking  with  a  deist  or  an  atheist  V 

"  Drink  about,"  says  Western.  "  Pox  of  your 
laws    of  nature !     I    don't   know  what  you  mean. 


either  of  you,  by  right  and  wrong.  To  take  away 
my  girl's  bird  was  wrong,  in  my  opinion  ;  and  my 
neighbour  Allworthy  may  do  as  he  pleases ;  but  to 
encourage  boys  in  such  practices,  is  to  breed  them 
up  to  the  galloAVS." 

Allworthy  answered,  "  That  he  was  sorry  for  what 
his  nephew  had  done,  but  could  not  consent  to 
punish  him,  as  he  acted  rather  from  a  generous  than 
unworthy  motive."  He  said,  "  If  the  boy  had  stolen 
the  bird,  none  would  have  been  more  ready  to  vote 
for  a  severe  chastisement  than  himself;  but  it  was 
plain  that  was  not  his  design  :"  and,  indeed,  it  was 
as  apparent  to  him,  that  he  could  have  no  other 
view  but  what  he  had  himself  avowed.  (For  as  to 
tliat  malicious  purpose  which  Sophia  suspected,  it 
never  once  entered  into  the  head  of  Mr.  Allworthy.) 
He  at  length  concluded  with  again  blaming  tlie  action 
as  inconsiderate,  and  which,  he  said,  was  pardonable 
only  in  a  child. 

Square  had  delivered  his  opinion  so  openly,  that 
if  he  was  now  silent,  he  must  submit  to  have  his 
judgment  censured.  He  said,  therefore,  with  some 
warmth,  "  That  Mr.  Allwortliy  had  too  much  respect 
to  the  dirty  consideration  of  property.  That  in 
passing  our  judgments  on  great  and  mighty  actions, 
all  private  regards  should  be  laid  aside  ;  for  by  ad- 
hering to  those  narrow  rules,  the  younger  Brutus 
had  been  condemned  of  ingratitude,  and  the  elder 
of  parricide." 

"  And  if  they  had  been  hanged  too  for  those 
crimes,"  cried  Thwackum,  "  they  would  have  had  no 
more  than  their  deserts.  A  couple  of  heathenish 
villains '.  Heaven  be  praised  we  have  no  Brutuses 
now-a-days !  I  wish,  Mr.  Square,  you  would  desist 
from  filling  the  minds  of  my  pupils  with  such  anti- 
christian  stuff;  for  the  consequence  must  be,  while 
they  are  under  my  care,  its  being  well  scourged  out 
of  them  again.  There  is  your  disciple  Tom  almost 
sjioiled  already.  I  overheard  him  the  other  day  dis- 
puting with  master  Blifil  that  there  was  no  merit  in 
faith  without  works.  I  know  that  is  one  of  your 
tenets,  and  I  suppose  he  had  it  from  yovi." 

''  Don't  accuse  me  of  spoiling  him,"  says  Square. 
"  Who  taught  him  to  laugh  at  whatever  is  virtuous 
and  decent,  and  fit  and  right  in  the  nature  of  things  1 
He  is  your  own  scholar,  and  I  disclaim  him.  No, 
no,  master  Blifil  is  my  boy.  Young  as  he  is,  that 
lad's  notions  of  moral  rectitude  I  defy  you  ever  to 
eradicate." 

Thwackiun  put  on  a  contemptuous  sneer  at  this, 
and  replied,  "  Ay,  ay,  I  will  venture  him  with  you. 
He  is  too  well  grounded  for  all  your  philosophical 
cant  to  hurt.     No,  no,  I  have  taken   care  to  instil 

such  principles  into  him " 

"And  I  have  instilled  principles  into  him  too," 
cries  Square.  "  What  but  the  sublime  idea  of  virtue 
could  inspire  a  human  mind  with  the  generous 
thought  of  giving  liberty  1  And  I  repeat  to  you 
again,  if  it  was  a  fit  thing  to  be  proud,  I  might  claim 
the  honour  of  having  infused  that  idea." 

"  And  if  pride  was  not  forbidden,"  said  Thwackum, 
"  I  might  boast  of  having  taught  him  that  duty  which 
he  himself  assigned  as  his  motive." 

"  So  between  you  both,"  says  the  squire,  "  the 
young  gentleman  hath  been  taught  to  rob  my  daugh- 
ter of  her  bird.  I  find  I  must  take  care  of  my  par- 
tridge-mew. I  shall  have  some  virtuous  religious 
man  or  other  set  all  my  partridges  at  liberty."  Then 
slapping  a  gentleman  of  the  law,  who  was  present, 
on  the  back,  he  cried  out,  "  What  say  you  to  this, 
Mr.  Counsellor  1     Is  not  this  against  law  ?" 

The  lawyer  with  great  gravity  delivered  himself 
as  follows  : — 

"If  the  case  be  put  of  a  partridge,  there  can  be  no 
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(loiil)L  but  an  action  would  lie  ;  for  though  this  be 
feroi  naturce,  yet  being  reclaimed,  property  vests : 
but  being  the  case  of  a  singing  bird,  though  reclaimed, 
as  it  is  a  thing  of  a  base  nature,  it  must  be  considered 
as  nulUus  in  bonis.  In  this  case,  therefore,  I  conceive 
the  plaintiti'  must  be  nonsuited  ;  and  I  sliould  disad- 
vise  the  bringing  of  any  such  action." 

"Well,"  Siiys  the  squire,  "  if  it  \ienuUus  bonus,  let 
us  drink  about,  and  talk  a  little  of  the  state  of  the 
nation,  or  some  such  discourse  that  we  all  under- 
stand ;  for  I  am  sure  I  don't  understand  a  word  of 
this.  It  may  be  learning  and  sense  for  aught  I 
know  :  but  you  shall  never  persuade  me  into  it. 
Pox  !  you  have  neither  of  you  mentioned  a  word  of 
that  poor  lad  who  deserves  to  be  commended  :  to 
venture  breaking  his  neck  to  oblige  my  girl  was  a 
generous  spirited  action  :  I  have  learning  enough  to 
see  that.  D — n  me,  here's  Tom's  health  !  I  shall 
love  the  boy  for  it  the  longest  day  I  have  to  live." 

Thus  was  the  debate  interrupted  ;  but  it  would 
probably  have  been  soon  resumed,  had  not  iSIr.  All- 
worthy  presently  called  for  his  coach,  and  carried  ofi" 
the  two  combatants. 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  this  adventure  of  the 
bird,  and  of  the  dialogue  occasioned  by  it ;  which 
we  could  not  help  recounting  to  our  reader,  though 
it  happened  some  years  before  that  stage  or  period 
of  time  at  which  our  history  is  now  arrived. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

Containing  matter  accommodated  to  every  taste. 
"  Parva  leves  capiunt  animos — Small  things  affect 
light  minds,"  was  the  sentiment  of  a  great  master  of 
the  passion  of  love.  And  certain  it  is,  that  from  this 
day  Sophia  began  to  have  some  little  kindness  for 
Tom  Jones,  and  no  little  aversion  for  his  companion. 
Many  accidents  from  time  to  time  improved  both 
these  passions  in  her  breast  ;  which,  without  ovu-  re- 
counting, the  reader  may  well  conclude,  from  what 
we  have  before  hinted  of  the  different  tempers  of 
these  lads,  and  how  much  the  one  suited  with  her 
own  inclinations  more  than  the  other.  To  say  the 
truth,  Sophia,  when  very  young,  discerned  that  Tom, 
though  an  idle,  thoughtless  rattling  rascal,  was  no- 
body's enemy  but  his  own  ;  and  that  master  Blitil, 
though  a  prudent,  discreet,  sober  young  gentleman, 
was  at  the  same  time  strongly  attached  to  the  inter- 
est only  of  one  single  person  ;  and  who  that  single 
person  was,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  divine  without 
any  assistance  of  ours. 

These  two  characters  are  not  always  received  in 
the  world  with  the  diiferent  regard  which  seems  se- 
verally due  to  either  ;  and  which  one  would  imagine 
mankind,  from  self-interest,  should  show  towards 
them.  But  perhaps  there  may  be  a  political  reason 
for  it :  in  finding  one  of  a  truly  benevolent  disposi- 
tion, men  may  very  reasonably  suppose  they  have 
found  a  treasure,  and  be  desirous  of  keeping  it,  like 
all  other  good  things,  to  themselves.  Hence  they 
may  imagine,  that  to  trumpet  forth  the  praises  of 
such  a  person,  would,  in  the  vulgar  phrase,  be  crying 
Roast-meat,  and  calling  in  partakers  of  what  they 
intend  to  apply  solely  to  their  own  use.  If  this  rea- 
son does  not  satisfy  the  reader,  I  know  no  other 
means  of  accounting  for  the  little  respect  which  I 
have  commonly  seen  paid  to  a  character  which  really 
does  great  honour  to  human  nature,  and  is  produc- 
tive of  the  highest  good  to  society.  But  it  was  other- 
wise with  Sophia.  She  honoured  Tom  Jones,  and 
scorned  master  Blifd,  almost  as  soon  as  she  knew  the 
nieaniirg  of  those  two  words. 

Sophia  had  been  absent  upwards  of  three  years 
with  her  aunt ;  during  all  which  time  she  had  sel- 


dom seen  either  of  these  young  gentlemen.  She 
dined,  however,  once,  together  with  her  aunt,  at 
Mr.  AUworthy's.  This  was  a  few  days  after  the  ad- 
venture of  the  partridge,  before  commemorated. 
Sophia  heard  the  whole  story  at  table,  where  she 
said  nothing  :  nor  indeed  could  her  aunt  get  many 
words  from  her  as  she  returned  home  ;  but  liermaid, 
when  undressing  her,  happening  to  say,  "  Well,  miss, 
I  suppose  you  have  seen  young  master  Blitil  to- 
day!" She  answered  with  much  passion,  "  I  hate 
the  name  of  master  Blifil,  as  I  do  whatever  is  base 
and  treacherous  :  and  I  wonder  Mr.  Alhvorthy  would 
suffer  that  old  barbarous  schoolmaster  to  punish  a 
poor  boy  so  cruelly  for  what  was  only  the  effect  of 
his  good-nature."  She  then  recounted  the  story  to 
her  maid,  and  concluded  with  saying,  "  don't  you 
think  he  is  a  boy  of  a  noble  spirit  1" 

This  young  lady  was  now  returned  to  her  father ; 
who  gave  her  the  command  of  his  house,  and  placed 
her  at  the  upper  end  of  his  table,  where  Tom  (who 
for  his  great  love  of  hunting  was  become  a  great 
favourite  of  the  squire)  often  dined.  Young  men 
of  open  generous  dispositions  are  naturally  inclined 
to  gallantry,  which,  if  they  have  good  understand- 
ings, as  was  in  reality  Tom's  case,  exerts  itself  in 
an  obliging  complaisant  behaviour  to  all  women  in 
general.  This  greatly  distinguished  Tom  from  the 
boisterous  brutality  of  mere  country  squires  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  the  solemn  and  somewhat  sullen 
deportment  of  master  BliHl  on  the  other ;  and  he 
began  now,  at  twenty,  to  have  the  name  of  a  pretty 
fellow  among  all  the  women  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Tom  behaved  to  Sophia  with  no  particularity,  un- 
less perhaps  by  showing  her  a  higher  respect  than 
he  paid  to  any  other.  This  distinction  her  beauty, 
fortune,  sense,  and  amiable  carriage,  seemed  to  de- 
mand ;  but  as  to  a  design  upon  her  person  he  had 
none  ;  for  which  we  shall  at  present  suffer  tlie  reader 
to  condemn  him  of  stupidity  ;  but  perhaps  we  shall 
be  able  indifferently  well  to  account  for  it  hereafter. 

Sophia,  with  the  highest  degree  of  innocence  and 
modesty,  had  a  remarkable  sprightliness  in  her  tem- 
per. 'This  was  so  greatly  increased  whenever  she 
was  in  company  with  Tom,  that  had  he  not  been 
very  young  and  thoughtless,  he  must  have  observed 
it ;  or  had  not  Mr.  Western's  thoughts  been  gene- 
rally either  in  the  field,  the  stable,  or  the  dog-ken- 
nel, it  might  have  perhaps  created  some  jealousy  in 
him  :  but  so  far  was  the  good  gentleman  from  enter- 
taining any  such  suspicions,  that  he  gave  Tom  every 
opportunity  with  his  daughter  which  any  lover  could 
have  wished  ;  and  this  Tom  innocently  improved  to 
better  advantage,  by  following  only  the  dictates  of 
his  natural  gallantry  and  good-nature,  than  he  might 
perhaps  have  done  had  he  had  the  deepest  designs 
on  the  young  lady. 

But  indeed  it  can  occasion  little  wonder  that  this 
matter  escaped  the  observation  of  others,  since  poor 
Sophia  herself  never  remarked  it ;  and  her  heart  was 
irretrievably  lost  before  she  suspected  it  was  in 
danger. 

Matters  were  in  this  situation,  when  Tom,  one 
afternoon,  finding  Sophia  alone,  began,  after  a  short 
apology,  with  a  very  serious  face,  to  acquaint  her 
that  he  had  a  favour  to  ask  of  her  which  he  hoped 
her  goodness  would  comply  with. 

Though  neither  the  young  man's  behaviour,  nor 
indeed  his  manner  of  opening  this  business,  were 
such  as  could  give  her  any  just  cause  of  suspecting 
he  intended  to  make  love  to  her;  yet,  whether  Na- 
ture whispered  something  into  her  ear,  or  from  what 
cause  it  arose  I  will  not  determine  ;  certain  it  is, 
some  idea  of  that  kind  must  have  intruded  itself; 
for  her  colour  forsook  her  cheeks,  her  limbs  trem^ 
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bled,  and  her  tongue  would  have  faltered,  had  Tom 
stopped  for  an  answer ;  but  he  soon  relieved  her 
from  her  perplexity,  by  proceeding  to  inform  her  of 
his  request  ;  which  was  to  solicit  her  interest  on  be- 
half of  the  gamekeeper,  whose  OAvn  ruin,  and  that' 
of  a  large  family,  must  be,  he  said,  the  consequence 
of  Mr.  Western's  pursuing  his  action  against  him. 

Sophia  presently  recovered  her  confusion,  and, 
with  a  smile  full  of  sweetness,  said,  "  Is  this  the 
mighty  favour  you  asked  w  ith  so  much  gravity  1  I 
will  do  it  with  all  my  heart.  I  really  pity  the  poor 
fellow,  and  no  longer  ago  than  yesterday  sent  a 
small  matter  to  his  wife."  This  small  matter  was 
one  of  her  gowns,  some  linen,  and  ten  shillings  in 
money,  of  which  Tom  had  heard,  and  it  had,  in  re- 
ality put  this  solicitation  into  his  head. 

Our  youth  now,  emboldened  with  his  success,  re- 
solved to  push  the  matter  further,  and  ventured  even 
to  beg  her  recommendation  of  him  to  her  father's 
service  ;  protesting  that  he  thought  him  one  of  the 
honestest  fellows  in  the  country,  and  extremely  well 
qualified  for  the  place  of  a  gamekeeper,  which  luckily 
then  happened  to  be  vacant. 

Sophia  answered,  "Well,  I  will  undertake  this 
too  ;  but  I  cannot  promise  you  as  much  success  as 
in  the  former  part,  which  I  assure  you  I  will  not  quit 
my  father  without  obtaining.  However,  I  will  do 
what  I  can  for  the  poor  fellow  ;  for  I  sincerely  look 
upon  him  and  his  family  as  objects  of  great  compas- 
sion. And  now,  Mr.  Jones,  I  must  ask  you  a  favour." 
"  A  favour,  madam!  "  cries  Tom  :  "  if  you  knew 
tlie  pleasure  you  have  given  me  in  the  hopes  of  re- 
ceiving a  command  from  you,  you  would  think  by 
mentioning  it  you  did  confer  the  greatest  favour  on 
me  ;  for  by  this  dear  hand  I  would  sacrifice  my  life 
to  oblige  you." 

He  then  snatched  her  hand,  and  eagerly  kissed  it, 
which  was  the  first  time  his  lips  had  ever  touched 
her.  The  blood,  which  before  had  forsaken  her 
cheeks,  now  made  her  sufficient  amends,  by  rushing 
all  over  her  face  and  neck  with  such  violence,  that 
they  became  all  of  a  scarlet  colour.  Slie  now  first 
felt  a  sensation  to  which  she  had  been  before  a 
stranger,  and  which,  when  she  had  leisure  to  reflect 
on  it,  began  to  acquaint  her  with  some  secrets, 
which  the  reader,  if  he  does  not  already  guess  them, 
will  know  in  due  time. 

Sophia,  as  soon  as  she  could  speak  (which  was 
not  instantly),  informed  him,  that  the  favour  she 
had  to  desire  of  him  was,  not  to  lead  her  father 
through  so  many  dangers  in  hunting  ;  for  that,  from 
what  she  had  heard,  she  %\'as  terribly  frightened 
every  time  they  went  out  together,  and  expected 
some  day  or  other  to  see  her  father  brought  home 
with  broken  limbs.  She  therefore  begged  him,  for 
her  sake,  to  be  more  cautious  ;  and  as  he  well  knew 
Mr.  Western  would  follow  him,  not  to  ride  so  madly, 
nor  to  take  those  dangerous  leaps  for  the  future. 

Tom  promised  faithfully  to  obey  her  commands  ; 
and,  after  thanking  her  for  her  kind  compliance 
with  his  request,  took  his  leave,  and  departed  highly 
charmed  with  his  success. 

Poor  Sophia  was  charmed  too,  but  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent way.  Her  sensations,  however,  the  reader's 
heart  (if  he  or  she  have  any)  will  better  represent 
than  I  can,  if  I  had  as  many  mouths  as  ever  poet 
wished  for,  to  eat,  I  suppose  those  many  dainties 
with  M'hich  he  was  so  plentifully  provided. 

It  was  Mr.  Western's  custom  every  afternoon,  as 
soon  as  he  was  drunk,  to  hear  his  daughter  play  on 
the  harpsichord  ;  for  he  was  a  great  lover  of  music, 
and  perhaps,  had  he  lived  in  to-svm,  might  have 
passed  for  a  connoisseur;  for  he  always  excepted 
against  the  finest  compositions  of  Mr.  Handel.     He 


never  relished  any  music  but  what  was  light  and 
airy  ;  and  indeed  his  most  favourite  tunes  were 
Old  Sir  Simon  the  King,  St.  George  he  was  for 
England,   Bobbing  Joan,  and  some  others. 

His  daughter,  though  she  was  a  perfect  mistress 
of  music,  and  would  never  willingly  have  played  any 
but  Handel's,  was  so  devoted  to  her  father's  pleasure, 
that  she  learnt  all  those  tmies  to  oblige  him.  How- 
ever, she  would  nov/  and  then  endeavour  to  lead 
him  into  her  own  taste  ;  and  when  he  required  the 
repetition  of  his  ballads,  would  answer  with  a  "  nay, 
dear  sir  ;"  and  would  often  beg  him  to  suffer  her  to 
play  something  else. 

This  evening,  however,  when  the  gentleman  was 
retired  from  his  bottle,  she  played  all  his  favourites 
three  times  over,  without  any  solicitation.  This  so 
pleased  the  good  squire,  that  he  started  from  his 
couch,  gave  his  daughter  a  kiss,  and  swore  her  hand 
was  greatly  improved.  She  took  this  opportunity 
to  execute  her  promise  to  Tom  ;  in  which  she  suc- 
ceeded so  well,  that  the  squire  declared,  if  she 
would  give  him  t'other  bout  of  Old  Sir  Simon,  he 
would  give  the  gamekeeper  his  deputation  the  next 
morning.  Sir  Simon  was  played  again  and  again, 
till  the  charms  of  the  music  soothed  Mr.  Western  to 
sleep.  In  the  morning  Sophia  did  not  fail  to  remind 
him  of  his  engagement;  and  his  attorney  was  im- 
mediately sent  for,  and  ordered  to  stop  any  further 
proceedings  in  the  action,  and  to  make  out  the 
deputation. 

Tom's  success  in  this  afiair  soon  began  to  ring 
over  the  country,  and  various  were  the  censures 
passed  upon  it ;  some  greatly  applauding  it  as  an 
act  of  good  natm-e  ;  others  sneering,  and  saying, 
"  No  wonder  that  one  idle  fellow  should  love  ano- 
ther." Young  Blifil  was  greatly  enraged  at  it.  He 
had  long  hated  Black  George  in  the  same  proportion 
as  Jones  delighted  in  him ;  not  from  any  offence 
which  he  had  ever  received,  but  from  his  great  love 
to  religion  and  virtue  ; — for  Black  George  had  the 
reputation  of  a  loose  kind  of  a  fellow.  Blifil  there- 
fore represented  this  as  flying  in  Mr.  Allworthy's 
face  ;  and  declared,  with  great  concern,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  fuid  any  other  motive  for  doing  good  to 
such  a  wretch. 

Thwackum  and  Square  likewise  sang  to  the  same 
tune.  They  were  now  (especially  the  latter)  become 
greatly  jealous  of  young  Jones  with  the  widow;  for 
he  now  approached  tlie  age  of  twenty,  was  really  a 
fine  young  fellow,  and  that  lady,  by  her  encourage- 
ments to  him,  seemed  daily  more  and  more  to  think 
him  so. 

Allworthy  was  not,  however,  moved  with  their 
malice.  He  declared  himself  \ery  well  satisfied 
with  what  Jones  had  done.  He  said  the  perse- 
verance and  integrity  of  his  friendship  was  highly 
commendable,  and  he  wished  he  could  see  more 
frequent  instances  of  that  virtue. 

But  Fortune,  who  seldom  greatly  relishes  such 
sparks  as  my  friend  Tom,  perhaps  because  they  do 
not  pay  more  ardent  addresses  to  her,  gave  now  a 
very  different  turn  to  all  his  actions,  and  showed 
them  to  Mr.  Allworthy  in  a  light  far  less  agreeable 
than  that  gentleman's  goodness  had  hitherto  seen 
them  in 


CHAPTER  VI. 

An  Rpology  for  the  insensibility   of  Mr.    Jones    to  all   the 
charms  of  the   lovely  Sophia  ;  in  which  possibly  we  may, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  lower  his  character  in  the  estima- 
tion of  those  men  of  wit  and    gallantry   who   approve  the 
heroes  in  most  of  our  modem  comedies. 

Theiie   are  two  sorts  of  people,  who,  I  am  afraid, 
have  already  conceived  some  contempt  for  my  hero, 
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on  account  of  his  behaviour  to  Sophia,  The  former 
of  these  will  blame  his  prudence  in  neglecting  an 
opportunity  to  possess  himself  of  Mr.  Western's  for- 
tune ;  and  the  latter  will  no  less  despise  him  for  Iiis 
backwardness  to  so  fine  a  girl,  who  seemed  ready 
to  fly  into  his  arms,  if  he  would  open  them  to  re- 
ceive her. 

Now,  though  I  shall  not  perhaps  be  able  abso- 
lutely to  acquit  him  of  either  of  these  charges  (for 
want  of  prudence  admits  of  no  excuse  ;  and  what  I 
shall  produce  against  the  latter  charge  will,  I  ajipre- 
hend,  be  scarce  satisfactory)  ;  yet,  as  evidence  may 
sometimes  be  offered  in  mitigation,  I  shall  set  forth 
the  plain  matter  of  fact,  and  leave  the  whole  to  the 
reader's  determination. 

Mr.  Jones  had  somewhat  about  him,  which, 
though  I  think  writers  are  not  thoroughly  agreed 
in  its  name,  doth  certainly  inhabit  some  human 
breasts  ;  whose  use  is  not  so  properly  to  distinguish 
right  from  wrong,  as  to  prompt  and  incite  them  to 
the  former,  and  to  restrain  and  withhold  them  from 
the  latter. 

This  somewhat  may  be  indeed  resembled  to  the 
famous  trunk-maker  in  the  playhouse ;  for,  when- 
ever the  person  who  is  possessed  of  it  doth  what 
is  right,  no  ravished  or  friendly  spectator  is  so  eager 
or  so  loud  in  his  applause :  on  the  contrary,  when 
he  doth  wrong,  no  critic  is  so  apt  to  hiss  and  ex- 
plode him. 

To  give  a  higher  idea  of  the  principle  I  mean,  as 
well  as  one  more  familiar  to  the  present  age  ;  it  may 
be  considered  as  sitting  on  its  throne  in  the  mind, 
like  the  lord  high  chancellor  of  this  kingdom  in  his 
court;  where  it  presides,  governs,  directs,  judges, 
acquits,  and  condemns  according  to  merit  and  justice, 
with  a  knowledge  which  nothing  escapes,  a  penetra- 
tion which  nothing  can  deceive,  and  an  integrity 
which  nothing  can  corrupt. 

This  active  principle  may  perhaps  be  said  to  con- 
stitute the  most  essential  barrier  between  us  and  our 
neighbours  the  brutes ;  for  if  there  be  some  in  the 
human  shape  who  are  not  under  any  such  dominion, 
I  choose  rather  to  consider  them  as  deserters  from 
us  to  our  neighbours ;  among  whom  they  will  have 
the  fate  of  deserters,  and  not  be  placed  in  the  first 
rank. 

Our  hero,  whether  he  derived  it  from  Thwackum 
or  Square  I  will  not  determine,  was  very  strongly 
under  the  guidance  of  this  principle  ;  for  though  he 
did  not  always  act  rightly,  yet  he  never  did  other- 
wise without  feeling  and  suffering  for  it.  It  was 
this  which  taught  him,  that  to  repay  the  civilities  and 
little  friendships  of  hospitality  by  robbing  the  house 
where  you  have  received  them,  is  to  be  the  basest 
and  meanest  of  thieves.  He  did  not  think  the  base- 
ness of  this  oiFence  lessened  by  the  height  of  the  in- 
jury committed  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  to  steal  another's 
plate  deser^'ed  death  and  infamy,  it  seemed  to  him 
difficult  to  assign  a  punishment  adequate  to  the  rob- 
bing a  man  of  his  whole  fortune,  and  of  his  child 
into  the  bargain. 

This  principle,  therefore,  prevented  him  from  any 
thought  of  making  his  fortune  by  such  means  (for 
this,  as  I  have  said,  is  an  active  principle,  and  doth 
not  content  itself  with  knowledge  or  belief  only). 
Had  he  been  greatly  enamoured  of  Sophia,  he  pos- 
sibly might  have  thought  otherwise ;  but  give  me 
leave  to  say,  there  is  great  difference  between  run- 
ning away  with  a  man's  daughter  from  the  motive 
of  love,  and  doing  the  same  thing  from  the  motive 
of  theft. 

Now,  though  this  young  gentleman  was  not  insen- 
sible of  the  charms  of  Sophia ;  tliough  he  greatly 
liked  her  beauty,  and  esteemed  all  her  other  quali- 


fications, she  had  made,  however,  no  deep  impres- 
sion on  his  heart ;  for  which,  as  it  renders  him  liable 
to  the  charge  of  stupidity,  or  at  least  of  want  of 
taste,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  account. 

The  truth  then  is,  his  heart  was  in  the  possession 
of  another  woman.  Here  I  question  not  but  the 
reader  will  be  surprised  at  our  long  taciturnity  as  to 
this  matter  ;  and  quite  at  a  loss  to  divine  who  this 
woman  was,  since  we  have  not  hitherto  dropt  a  hint 
of  any  one  likely  to  be  a  rival  to  Sophia ;  for  as  to 
Mrs.  Blifil,  though  we  have  been  obliged  to  mention 
some  suspicions  of  her  affection  for  Tom,  we  have 
not  hitherto  given  the  least  latitude  for  imagining 
that  he  had  any  for  her ;  and,  indeed,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  it,  but  the  youth  of  both  sexes  are  too  apt  to  be 
deficient  in  their  gratitude  for  that  regard  witli 
which  persons  more  advanced  in  years  are  some- 
times so  kind  as  to  honour  them. 

That  the  reader  may  be  no  longer  in  suspense,  he 
Avill  be  pleased  to  remember,  that  we  have  often 
mentioned  the  family  of  George  Seagrim  (com- 
monly called  Black  George,  the  gamekeeper),  which 
consisted  at  present  of  a  wife  and  five  children. 

The  second  of  these  children  was  a  daughter, 
whose  name  was  Molly,  and  who  was  esteemed  one 
of  the  handsomest  girls  in  the  whole  country. 

Congreve  well  says  there  is  in  true  beauty  some- 
thing which  vulgar  souls  cannot  admire  ;  so  can  no 
dirt  or  rags  hide  this  something  from  those  souls 
which  are  not  of  the  vulgar  stamp. 

The  beauty  of  this  girl  made,  however,  no  impres- 
sion on  Tom,  till  she  grew  towards  the  age  of  six- 
teen, when  Tom,  who  was  near  three  years  older, 
began  first  to  cast  the  eyes  of  affection  upon  her. 
And  this  affection  he  had  fixed  on  the  girl  long  be- 
fore he  could  bring  himself  to  attempt  the  possession 
of  her  person :  for  though  his  constitution  urged 
him  greatly  to  this,  his  principles  no  less  forcibly 
restrained  him.  To  debauch  a  young  woman,  how- 
ever low  her  condition  was,  appeared  to  him  a  very 
heinous  crime  ;  and  the  good-will  he  bore  the  father, 
with  the  compassion  he  had  for  his  family,  very 
strongly  corroborated  all  such  sober  reflections  ;  so 
that  he  once  resolved  to  get  the  better  of  his  in- 
clinations, and  he  actually  abstained  three  whole 
months  without  ever  going  to  Seagrim's  house,  or 
seeing  his  daughter. 

Now,  though  Molly  was,  as  we  have  said,  generally 
thought  a  very  fine  girl,  and  in  reality  she  was  so,  yet 
her  beauty  was  not  of  the  most  amiable  kind.  It 
had,  indeed,  very  little  of  feminine  in  it,  and  would 
have  become  a  man  at  least  as  well  as  a  woman  ;  for, 
to  say  the  truth,  youth  and  florid  health  had  a  very 
considerable  share  in  the  composition. 

Nor  was  her  mind  more  effeminate  than  her  per- 
son. As  this  was  tall  and  robust,  so  was  that  bold 
and  forward.  So  little  had  she  of  modesty,  that 
Jones  had  more  regard  for  her  virtue  than  she  her- 
self. And  as  most  probably  she  liked  Tom  as  well 
as  he  liked  her,  so  when  she  perceived  his  backward- 
ness she  herself  grew  proportionably  forward  ;  and 
when  she  saw  he  had  entirely  deserted  the  house,  she 
found  means  of  throwing  herself  in  his  way,  and 
behaved  in  such  a  manner  that  the  youth  must  have 
had  very  much  or  vei-y  little  of  the  hero  if  her  endea- 
vours had  proved  unsuccessful.  In  a  word,  she  soon 
triumphed  over  all  the  virtuous  resolutions  of  Jones ; 
for  though  she  behaved  at  last  with  all  decent  reluc- 
tance, yet  I  rather  choose  to  attribute  the  triumph 
to  her,  since,  in  fact,  it  was  her  design  which  suc- 
ceeded. 

In  the  conduct  of  this  matter,  I  say,  Molly  so  well 
played  her  part,  that  Jones  attributed  the  conquest 
entirely  to  himself,  and  considered  the  young  woman 
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as  one  who  had  yielded  to  the  violent  attacks  of  his 
passion.  He  likewise  imputed  her  yielding  to  the 
ungovernable  force  of  her  love  towards  him  ;  and 
this  the  reader  will  allow  to  have  been  a  very  na- 
tural and  probable  supposition,  as  we  have  more 
than  once  mentioned  the  uncommon  comeliness  of 
his  person  :  and,  indeed,  he  was  one  of  the  hand- 
somest young  fellows  in  the  world. 

As  there  are  some  minds  whose  affections,  like 
Master  Blifil's,  are  solely  placed  on  one  single  per- 
son, whose  interest  and  indulgence  alone  they  con- 
sider on  every  occasion  ;  regarding  the  good  and  ill 
of  all  others  as  merely  indiiferent,  any  further  than 
as  they  contribute  to  the  pleasure  or  advantage  of 
that  person  :  so  there  is  a  different  temper  of  mind 
which  borrows  a  degree  of  virtue  even  from  self-love. 
Such  can  never  receive  any  kind  of  s-itisfaction  from 
another,  without  loving  the  creature  to  whom  that 
satisfaction  is  owing,  and  without  making  its  well- 
being  in  some  sort  necessary  to  their  own  ease. 

Of  this  latter  species  was  our  hero.  He  consi- 
dered this  poor  girl  as  one  whose  happiness  or 
misery  he  had  caused  to  be  dependent  on  himself. 
Her  beauty  was  still  the  object  of  desire,  though 
greater  beauty,  or  a  fresher  object,  might  have  been 
more  so ;  but  the  little  abatement  which  fruition 
had  occasioned  to  this  was  highly  overbalanced  by 
the  considerations  of  the  affection  which  she  visibly 
bore  him,  and  of  the  situation  into  which  he  had 
brought  her.  The  former  of  these  created  gratitude, 
the  latter  compassion  ;  and  both,  together  with  his 
desire  for  her  person,  raised  in  him  a  passion  which 
might,  without  any  great  violence  to  the  word,  be 
called  love  ;  though,  perhaps,  it  was  at  first  not  very 
judiciously  placed. 

This,  then,  was  the  true  reason  of  that  insensibi- 
lity which  he  had  shown  to  the  charms  of  Sophia, 
and  that  behaviour  in  her  which  might  have  been 
reasonably  enough  interpreted  as  an  encouragement 
to  his  addresses  ;  for  as  he  could  not  think  of  aban- 
doning his  Molly,  poor  and  destitute  as  she  was,  so 
no  more  could  he  entertain  a  notion  of  betraying 
such  a  creature  as  Sophia.  And  surely,  had  he 
given  the  least  encouragement  to  any  passion  for 
that  young  lady,  he  must  have  been  absolutely  guilty 
of  one  or  other  of  those  crimes  ;  either  of  which 
would,  in  my  opinion,  have  very  justly  subjected 
him  to  that  fate,  which,  at  his  first  introduction  into 
this  history,  I  mentioned  to  have  been  generally 
predicted  as  his  certain  destiny. 


CHAPTER  TH. 

Being  the  shortes,!  chapter  in  this  book. 

Her  mother  first  perceived  the  alteration  in  the 
shape  of  Molly  ;  and  in  order  to  hide  it  from  her 
neighbours,  she  foolishly  clothed  her  in  that  sack 
which  Sophia  had  sent  her ;  though,  indeed,  that 
young  lady  had  little  apprehension  that  the  poor 
woman  would  have  been  weak  enough  to  let  any  of 
her  daughters  wear  it  in  that  form. 

Molly  was  charmed  wiih  the  first  opportunity  she 
ever  had  of  showing  her  beauty  to  advantage  ;  for 
though  she  could  very  well  bear  to  contemplate  her- 
self in  the  glass,  even  when  dressed  in  rags  ;  and 
though  she  had  in  that  dress  conquered  the  heart  of 
Jones,  and  perhaps  of  some  others  ;  yet  she  thought 
the  audition  of  finery  would  much  improve  her 
charms,  and  extend  her  conquests. 

Molly,  therefore,  having  dressed  herself  out  in  this 
sack,  with  a  new  laced  cap,  and  some  other  orna- 
ments which  Tom  had  given  her,  repairs  to  church 
with  her  fan  in  her  hand  the  very  next  Sunday.    The 


great  are  deceived  if  they  imagine  they  have  appro- 
priated ambition  and  vanity  to  themselves.  These 
noble  qualities  flourish  as  notably  in  a  country 
church  and  church-yard  as  in  the  drawing-room,  or 
in  the  closet.  Schemes  have  indeed  been  laid  in  the 
vestry  which  would  hardly  disgrace  the  conclave. 
Here  is  a  ministry,  and  here  is  an  opposition.  Here 
are  plots  and  circumventions,  parties  and  factions, 
equal  to  those  which  are  to  be  found  in  courts. 

Nor  are  the  women  here  less  practised  in  the 
highest  feminine  arts  than  their  fair  superiors  in 
quality  and  fortune.  Here  are  prudes  and  coquettes. 
Here  are  dressing  and  ogling,  falsehood,  envy,  malice, 
scandal ;  in  short,  everything  that  is  common  to  the 
most  splendid  assembly,  or  politest  circle.  Let  those 
of  high  life,  therefore,  no  longer  despise  the  igno- 
rance of  their  inferiors  ;  nor  the  vulgar  any  longer 
rail  at  the  vices  of  their  betters. 

Molly  had  seated  herself  some  time  before  she  was 
known  by  her  neighbours.  And  then  a  whisper  ran 
through  the  whole  congregation,  "Who  is  sheV 
but  when  she  was  discovered,  such  sneering,  giggling, 
tittering,  and  laughing  ensued  among  the  women, 
that  Mr.  Allworthy  was  obliged  to  exert  his  authority 
to  preserve  any  decency  among  them. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  battle  sung  by  tlie  Muse  in  the  Unmciioan  style,  and  which 
none  but  the  classical  reader  can  taste. 

Mr.  Western  had  an  estate  in  this  parish  ;  and  as 
his  house  stood  at  little  greater  distance  from  this 
church  than  from  his  own,  he  very  often  came  to 
Divine  Service  here  ;  and  both  he  and  the  charming 
Sophia  happened  to  be  present  at  this  time. 

Sophia  was  much  pleased  with  the  beauty  of  the 
girl,  whom  she  pitied  for  her  simplicity  in  having 
dressed  herself  in  that  manner,  as  she  saw  the  envy 
which  it  had  occasioned  among  her  equals.  She  no 
sooner  came  home  than  she  sent  for  the  gamekeeper, 
and  ordered  him  to  bring  his  daughter  to  her ;  say- 
ing she  would  provide  for  her  in  the  family,  and 
might  possibly  place  the  girl  about  her  own  person, 
when  her  own  maid,  who  was  now  going  away,  had 
left  her. 

Poor  Seagrim  was  thunderstruck  at  this  ;  for  he 
was  no  stranger  to  the  fault  in  the  shape  of  his 
daughter.  He  answered,  in  a  stammering  voice, 
"  That  he  was  afraid  !Molly  would  be  too  awkward 
to  wait  on  her  ladyship,  as  she  had  never  been  at 
service."  "  No  matter  for  that,"  says  Sophia;  "she 
will  soon  improve.  I  am  pleased  with  the  girl,  and 
am  resolved  to  try  her." 

Black  George  now  repaired  to  his  wife,  on  whose 
prudent  counsel  he  depended  to  extricate  him  out 
of  this  dilemma ;  but  when  he  came  thither  he 
found  his  house  in  some  confusion.  So  great  envy 
had  this  sack  occasioned,  that  when  Mr.  Allworthy 
and  the  other  gentry  were  gone  from  church,  the 
rage,  which  had  hitherto  been  confined,  burst  into 
an  uproar ;  and,  having  vented  itself  at  first  in  op- 
probrious words,  laughs,  hisses,  and  gestures,  betook 
itself  at  last  to  certain  missile  weapons ;  which, 
though  from  their  plastic  nature  they  threatened 
neither  the  loss  of  life  nor  limb^  were  however  suf- 
ficiently dreadful  to  a  well-dressed  lady.  Molly 
had  too  much  spirit  to  bear  this  treatment  tamely. 
Having  therefore — but  hold,  as  we  are  diffident  of 
our  own  abilities,  let  us  here  invite  a  superior  power 
to  our  assistance. 

Ye  INIuses,  then,  whoever  ye  are,  who  love  to  sing 
battles,  and  principally  thou  who  whilom  didst  re- 
count the  slaughter  in  those  fields  where  Hudibras 
and  Trulla  fought,  if  thou  wert  not  starved  with  thy 
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friend  Butler,  assist  me  on  this  great  occasion.  All 
things  are  not  in  the  power  of  all. 

As  a  \ast  herd  of  cows  in  a  rich  farmer's  yard,  if, 
while  they  are  milked,  they  hear  their  calves  at  a 
distance,  lamenting  the  robbery  which  is  then  com- 
mitting, roar  and  bellow  ;  so  roared  forth  the  Somer- 
setshire mob  an  halloo,  made  up  of  almost  as  many 
squalls,  screams,  and  other  different  sounds  as  there 
were  persons,  or  indeed  passions  among  them  :  soine 
were  inspired  by  rage,  others  alarmed  by  fear,  and 
others  had  nothing  in  their  heads  but  the  love  of 
fun ;  but  chiefly  Envy,  tlie  sister  of  Satan,  and  his 
■constant  companion,  rushed  among  the  crowd,  and 
blew  up  the  fury  of  the  women  ;  who  no  sooner 
came  up  to  Molly  than  they  pelted  her  with  dirt  and 
rubbisli. 

Molly,  having  endeavoured  in  vain  to  make  a 
handsome  retreat,  faced  about ;  and  laying  hold  of 
ragged  Bess,  who  advanced  in  the  front  of  the 
enemy,  she  at  one  blow  felled  her  to  the  ground. 
The  whole  army  of  the  enemy  (though  near  a  hun- 
dred in  number),  seeing  the  fate  of  tlieir  general, 
gave  back  many  paces,  and  retired  behind  a  new- 
dug  grave  ;  for  the  churchyard  was  the  field  of 
battle,  where  there  was  to  be  a  funeral  that  very 
evening.  Molly  pursued  her  victory,  and  catching 
up  a  skull  which  lay  on  the  side  of  the  grave,  dis- 
charged it  with  such  fury,  that  having  hit  a  tailor  on 
the  head,  the  two  sculls  sent  equally  forth  a  hollow 
sound  at  their  meeting,  and  the  tailor  took  presently 
measure  of  his  length  on  the  ground,  where  the 
skulls  lay  side  by  side,  and  it  Avas  doubtful  which 
was  the  more  valuable  of  the  two.  Molly  then 
taking  a  thigh-bone  in  her  hand,  fell  in  among  the 
flying  ranks,  and  dealing  her  blows  with  great  li- 
berality on  either  side,  overthrew  the  carcass  of 
many  a  mighty  hero  and  heroine. 

Recount,  O  Muse,  the  names  of  those  who  fell  on 
this  fatal  day.  First,  Jemmy  Tweedle  felt  on  his 
hinder  head  the  direful  bone.  Him  the  pleasant 
banks  of  sweetly-winding  Stour  had  nourished, 
where  he  tirst  learnt  the  vocal  art,  wdth  which,  wan- 
dering up  and  down  at  wakes  and  fairs,  he  cheered 
the  rural  nymphs  and  swains,  when  upon  the  green 
they  interweaved  the  sprightly  dance ;  wliile  he 
himself  stood  fiddling  and  jumping  to  his  own  music. 
How  little  now  avails  his  fiddle  '.  He  thumps  the 
verdant  floor  with  his  carcass.  Next,  old  Echepole, 
the  sowgelder,  received  a  blow  in  his  forehead  from 
our  Amazonian  heroine,  and  immediately  fell  to  the 
groimd.  He  was  a  swingeing  fat  fellow,  and  fell 
with  almost  as  much  noise  as  a  house.  His  tobacco- 
box  dropped  at  the  same  time  from  his  pocket,  which 
Molly  took  up  as  lawful  spoils.  Then  Kate  of  the 
Mill  tumbled  unfortunately  over  a  tomb-stone, 
which  catching  hold  of  her  ungartered  stocking  in- 
verted the  order  of  nature,  and  gave  her  heels  the 
superiority  to  her  head.  Betty  Pippin,  with  young 
Roger  her  lover,  fell  both  to  the  ground  ;  where,  O 
perverse  fate !  she  salutes  the  earth,  and  he  the  sky. 
Tom  Freckle,  the  smith's  son,  was  the  next  victim 
to  her  rage.  He  was  an  ingenious  workman,  and 
made  excellent  pattens  ;  nay,  the  very  patten  with 
which  he  was  knocked  down  was  his  own  workman- 
ship. Had  he  been  at  that  time  singing  psalms  in 
the  church,  he  would  have  avoided  a  broken  head. 
Miss  Crow,  the  daughter  of  a  farmer;  John  Giddish, 
himself  a  farmer  ;  Nan  Slouch,  Esther  Codling,  Will 
Spray,  Tom  Bennet  ;  the  three  Misses  Potter,  whose 
father  keeps  the  sign  of  the  Red  Lion  ;  Betty  Cham- 
bermaid, Jack  Ostler,  and  many  others  of  inferior 
note,  lay  rolling  among  the  graves. 

Not  that  the  strenuous  arm  of  Molly  reached  all 
these ;  for  many  of  them  hi  their  flight  overthrew 
each  other. 


But  now  Fortune,  fearin.»  she  had  acted  out  of 
character,  and  had  inclined  too  long  to  the  same 
side,  especially  as  it  was  the  right  side,  hastily  turned 
about :  for  now  goody  Brown, — whom  Zekiel  Brown 
caressed  in  his  arms ;  nor  he  alone,  but  half  the 
parish  besides ;  so  famous  was  she  in  the  fields  cf 
Venus,  nor  indeed  less  in  those  of  Mars.  The 
trophies  of  both  these  her  husband  always  bore 
about  on  his  head  and  face  ;  for  if  ever  human  head 
did  by  its  horns  display  the  amorous  glories  of  a 
wife,  Zekiel's  did;  nor  did  his  well-scratched  face 
less  denote  her  talents  (or  rather  talons)  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind. 

No  longer  bore  this  Amazon  the  shameful  flight  of 
her  party.  She  stopped  short,  and,  calling  aloud  to 
all  who  fled,  spoke  as  follows :  "  Ye  Somersetshire 
men,  or  rather  ye  Somersetshire  women,  are  ye  not 
ashamed  thus  to  fly  from  a  single  woman"?  But  if 
no  other  will  oppose  her,  I  myself  and  Joan  Top 
here  will  have  the  honour  of  the  victory."  Having 
thus  said,  she  flew  at  Molly  Seagrim,  and  easily 
wrenched  the  thigh-bone  from  her  hand,  at  the  same 
time  clawing  oft"  her  cap  from  her  head.  Then 
layizig  hold  of  the  hair  of  Molly  with  her  left  hand, 
she  attacked  her  so  furiously  in  the  face  with  the 
right,  that  the  blood  soon  began  to  trickle  from 
her  nose.  Molly  was  not  idle  all  this  while.  She 
soon  removed  the  clout  from  the  head  of  goody  Brown, 
and  then  fastening  on  her  hair  with  one  hand,  with 
the  other  she  caused  another  bloody  stream  to  issue 
forth  from  the  nostrils  of  the  enemy. 

AVhen  each  of  the  combatants  had  borne  off  suffi- 
cient spoils  of  hair  from  the  head  of  her  antagonist, 
the  next  rage  was  against  the  garments.  In  this 
attack  they  exerted  so  much  violence,  that  in  a  very 
few  minutes  they  were  both  naked  to  the  middle. 

It  is  lucky  for  the  women  that  the  seat  of  fistycuff 
war  is  not  the  same  with  them  as  among  men ;  but 
though  they  may  seem  a  little  to  deviate  from  their 
sex,  when  they  go  forth  to  battle,  yet  I  have  observed, 
they  never  so  far  forger,  as  to  assail  the  bosoms  of 
each  other  ;  where  a  few  blows  would  be  fatal  to 
most  of  them.  This,  I  know,  some  derive  from 
their  being  of  a  more  bloody  inclination  than  the 
males.  On  which  account  they  apply  to  the  nose, 
as  to  the  part  whence  blood  may  most  easily  be 
drawn  ;  but  this  seems  a  far-fetched  as  well  as  ill- 
natured  s\ipposition. 

Goody  Brown  had  great  advantage  of  Molly  in 
this  particular  ;  for  the  former  had  indeed  no  breasts, 
her  bosom  (if  it  may  be  so  called),  as  well  in  colour 
as  in  many  other  properties,  exactly  resembling  an 
ancient  piece  of  parchment,  upon  which  any  one 
might  have  drummed  a  considerable  while  without 
doing  her  any  great  damage. 

Molly,  beside  her  present  unhappy  condition,  was 
differently  formed  in  those  parts,  and  might,  perhaps, 
have  tempted  the  envy  of  Brown  to  give  her  a  fatal 
blow,  had  not  the  lucky  arrival  of  Tom  Jones  at  this 
instant  put  an  immediate  end  to  the  bloody  scene. 

This  accident  was  luckily  owing  to  Mr.  Square; 
for  he,  master  Blifil,  and  Jones,  had  mounted  their 
horses,  after  church,  to  take  the  air,  and  had  ridden 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when  Square,  changing 
his  mind  (not  idly,  but  for  a  reason  which  we  shall 
unfold  as  soon  as  we  have  leisure),  desired  the  young 
gentlemen  to  ride  with  him  another  way  than  they 
had  at  first  proposed.  This  motion  being  complied 
with,  brought  them  of  necessity  back  again  to  the 
churchyard. 

Master  Blifil,  who  rode  first,  seeing  such  a  mob 
assembled,  and  two  women  in  the  posture  in  which 
we  left  the  combatants,  stopped  his  horse  to  inquire 
what  was  the  matter.     A  country  fellow,  scratching 
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his  head,  answered  him  ;  "  I  don't  know,  mcaster, 
un't  I  ;  an't  please  jour  honour,  here  hath  been  a 
vight,  I  think,  between  goody  Brown  and  Moll 
Seagrim."  "  Wlio,  who?"  eries  Tom  ;  but  without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  havin;^  discovered  tlie  fea- 
tures of  his  Molly  through  all  the  discomposure  in 
which  they  now  were,  he  hastily  alighted,  turned 
his  horse  loose,  and,  leaping'  over  the  wall,  ran  to 
her.  She  now  first  bursting;  into  tears,  told  iiini 
how  barbarously  she  had  been  treated.  Upon  which, 
forgetting  the  sex  of  gooily  Brown,  or  perhaps  not 
knowing  it  in  his  rage — for,  in  reality,  she  had  no 
feminine  appearance  but  a  pt-tticoat,  which  he  might 
not  observe — he  gave  her  a  lash  or  two  with  his 
horsewhip;  and  thnn  flying  at  the  mob,  who  were 
all  accused  by  Moll,  he  dealt  his  blows  so  jirofusely 
on  all  sidei,  that  unless  I  would  again  invoke  the 
muse  (which  the  good-natured  reader  may  think  a 
little  too  hard  upon  her,  as  she  hath  so  lately  been 
violently  84veate<l),  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
recount  the  horse-whipping  of  that  ilay. 

Having  scoured  the  whole  coast  of  the  enemy,  as 
well  as  any  of  IIoiiut's  heroes  ever  did,  or  as  Don 
Quixotte  or  anj  knight-errant  in  the  world  could 
have  done,  he  returned  to  Molly,  whom  he  found  in 
a  condition  whicli  must  give  both  me  and  my  reader 
pain,  was  it  to  be  described  here.  Tom  raved  like 
a,  madman,  beat  his  breast,  tore  his  hair,  stampe<l  on 
the  ground,  and  vowed  the  utmost  vengi-anee  on  all 
who  had  been  concerned.  He  then  j)ulled  off  his 
coat,  and  liutloned  it  rinind  her,  put  his  hat  upon 
her  head,  wiped  the  blood  from  her  face  as  well  as 
he  could  with  his  handkerchief,  and  called  out  to  the 
(tenant  to  ride  as  fust  as  possible  for  a  siile-saddle, 
or  ft  pillion,  that  he  mi;;lit  carry  her  safe  home. 

Master  Blitil  objected  to  the  sendin:;  away  the 
servaTit,  as  tln'y  hud  only  one  with  them  ;  but  as 
Square  seconiled  the  order  of  Jones,  he  was  obliged 
to  comply. 

The  servant  returned  in  a  very  short  time  with 
the  pillion,  and  Molly,  having  collected  her  niir«  as 
well  as  she  could, was  placed  behind  him.  In  which 
manner  she  was  carried  home,  Square,  Blilil,  and 
Jones  attending. 

Here  Jones  having  received  his  coat,  gi^en  lier  a 
sly  kiss,  and  wliis|)rTecl  her.  that  he  would  return  in 
the  evenin:;,  quitteil  his  Molly,  and  rode  on  after  his 
companions. 


CILU'TKU  IX, 
Containing  mutter  of  no  vorv-  pcicralilo  colour. 
^loLi.Y  had  no  sooner  ajiparelletl  herself  in  her 
accustomed  rags,  than  her  sisters  began  to  fall  vio- 
lently upon  her,  i)articularly  her  eldest  sister,  who 
told  her  she  wa.s  well  enough  serveil.  "  How  had 
she  the  assurance  to  wear  a  gown  which  yoiui;; 
madam  Western  had  given  to  mother!  If  one  of 
us  was  to  wear  it,  I  think,"  sajs  she,  "  I  myself 
have  the  best  right ;  but  I  warrant  you  think  it 
belongs  to  your  beauty.  I  suppose  you  think  vour- 
self  more  handsomer  than  any  of  us." — "  Hand 
her  down  the  bit  of  glass  from  over  the  cupboard," 
cries  another;  "  IM  wash  the  blood  from  my  face 
before  I  talked  of  my  beauty." — "  You'd  better 
have  minded  what  the  parson  says,"  cries  the  eldest, 
and  not  a  hearkened  after  men  voke." — "  Indeed, 
child,  and  so  she  had,"  says  the  mother,  sobbing : 
"  she  hath  brought  a  disgrace  upon  us  all.  She's  the 
Turst  of  the  family  that  ever  was  a  whore." — "  You 
need  not  ujibraid  mo  with  that,  mother,"  cries  Molly  ; 
"  you  yourself  was  brou^!\t-to-bed  of  sister  there, 
within  a  week  after  you  was  married." — "  Yes, 
hussy,"   tiu^wered  the   enraged   mother,  "  so  I  was. 


and  what  was  the  mighty  matter  of  that !  I  was 
made  an  honest  woman  then  ;  and  if  you  was  to  be 
m.ide  an  honest  woman,  I  should  not  be  angry  ;  but 
you  must  have  to  doing  with  a  gentleman,  you  nasty 
slut ;  you  will  have  a  bastard,  hussy,  you  will;  and 
that  I  defy  any  one  to  say  of  me." 

In  this  situation  Black  George  found  his  family, 
wlien  he  came  home  for  the  purpose  before  men* 
tioned.  As  his  wife  and  three  daughters  were  all 
of  them  talking  together,  and  most  of  them  crying, 
it  was  some  time  before  he  could  get  an  opportunity 
of  beinsr  heard ;  but  as  soon  as  such  an  interval 
occurred,  he  acquainteii  the  company  with  what 
Sophia  had  s:iid  to  him. 

Cioody  Seagrim  then  began  to  revile  her  daughter 
afresh.  "  Here,"  says  slie,  "  you  have  brought  us 
into  a  fine  quandary  indeed.  >Vhat  will  madam  say 
to  that  biu  belly  ♦  O  that  ever  I  should  live  to  see 
this  day  '." 

Molly  answered  with  irreat  spirit,  "  .\nd  what  is 
this  mii.'!ity  place  which  you  have  ifot  for  me,  father  1" 
(for  he  had  not  well  understood  the  phrase  used  by 
Sophia  of  being  about  her  person.)  "  1  suppose  it 
is  to  be  under  the  cook  ;  but  I  shan't  wash  dishes  for 
any  body.  My  gentleman  will  provide  better  for 
me.  See  what  he  hath  given  me  this  afternoon. 
He  hath  promised  I  shall  never  want  money;  and 
you  shan't  want  money  neither,  mother,  if  \ou  will 
hold  > our  tonirue,  and  know  when  yon  are  well." 
And  so  sayini;.  she  jjulled  out  several  guineas,  and 
gave  her  mother  one  of  them. 

The  g»)od  woman  no  sooner  felt  the  gold  within 
her  palm,  than  her  temper  began  (such  is  the  eflicacy 
of  that  panacea)  to  be  mollitied.  "  Why,  husband," 
says  she,  "  would  any  but  such  a  blorkliead  as  \ou 
not  have  inquired  what  place  this  was  before  he  had 
accepted  it  !  Perhaps,  as  Mully  says,  it  maj  be  in 
the  kitchen ;  and  truly  I  don't  care  my  daughter 
should  be  a  scullion  wench  ;  for,  poor  as  I  am,  I  am 
a  gentlewoman.  .\nd  thof  I  was  oblige«l,  as  my 
father,  who  was  a  clergyman,  die«l  worse  than  no-- 
thing,  and  so  could  not  give  me  a  shilling  of  potion, 
to  unilervalue  myself  by  marrying  a  poor  man  ;  vet 
I  would  havejou  to  know,  I  have  a  spirit  al)ovc 
all  them  tliinirs.  Marry  cuiiie  »i])'.  it  would  better 
become  madam  Western  to  look  at  home,  and  re- 
member who  her  own  grandfather  was.  Some  of 
my  family,  for  atighf  I  know,  might  ride  in  their 
coaches,  when  the  grandfathers  of  some  voke  walked 
a-voot.  I  warrant  she  fancies  she  did  a  mighty 
matter,  when  she  sent  us  that  old  gownil  ;  some  of 
my  family  would  not  have  j>icked  up  such  rags  in 
the  street  ;  but  poor  people  are  always  trampled 
tipon. — The  parish  need  not  have  been  in  such  a 
fluster  with  Molly.  You  miirht  have  told  them, 
child,  your  granilmother  wore  better  things  new  out 
of  the  shop." 

"  Well,  but  consider,"  cried  George,  "wliat  an- 
swer shall  I  make  to  madam  V — "  I  don't  know 
what  answer,"  says  she  ;  "  you  are  always  bringing 
your  familv  into  ojie  quandary  or  other.  Do  you 
remember  when  you  shot  the  partridge,  the  occasion 
of  all  our  misfortunes!  Did  not  I  advise  you  never 
to  go  into  squire  Western's  manor!  Did  not  I  tell 
you  many  a  good  year  ago  what  woiild  come  of  it  t 
But  you  would  have  your  own  headstrong  ways; 
yes.  you  would,  you  villain." 

Black  George  was,  in  the  main,  a  peaceable  kind 
of  fellow,  and  nothing  choleric  nor  rash  ;  yet  did  he 
bear  about  him  something  of  what  the  ancient* 
called  the  irascible,  and  which  his  wife,  if  she  had 
been  endowed  with  much  wisdom,  woidd  have  feared. 
He  had  long  experienced,  that  when  the  storm  grew 
very  high,  ai^iments  were  but  wind,  which  served 
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rather  to  increase,  than  to  abate  it.  He  was  there- 
fore seldom  unprovided  with  a  small  switch,  a  re- 
medy of  wonderful  force,  as  he  had  often  essayed, 
and  which  the  word  villain  served  as  a  hint  for  his 
applying. 

No  sooner  therefore,  had  this  symptom  appeared, 
than  he  had  immediate  recourse  to  the  said  remedy, 
whirh  though,  as  it  is  usual  in  all  verj-  efficacious 
medicines,  it  at  tirst  seemed  to  heighten  and  inflame 
the  disease,  soon  produced  a  total  calm,  and  restored 
the  patient  to  perfect  ease  and  tranquillity. 

This  is,  however,  a  kind  of  horsc-nnMlicine,  which 
requires  a  very  robust  constitution  to  diijest,  and  is 
therefore  proper  only  for  the  vulgar,  unless  in  one 
■ingle  instance,  viz.,  where  superiorily  of  hirtli  breaks 
out  ;  in  which  case,  we  should  not  think  it  very 
imjToperly  a])plicd  by  any  husband  whatever,  if  the 
application  was  not  in  its<'lf  so  base,  that,  like  cer- 
tain applications  of  the  physical  kind  which  need 
not  be  mentioned,  it  so  much  iligradfS  and  conta- 
minates the  hand  employed  in  it,  that  no  gentleman 
should  enrlure  the  thought  of  any  thing  so  low  and 
det<'Stable. 

The  wh<j|e  family  were  noon  reduced  to  a  state  of 
perfi-ct  quiet  ;  for  the  virtue  of  this  medicine,  like 
that  of  electricity,  is  ofti'n  communicated  throuirh 
oni-  person  to  many  others,  who  are  not  touchrd  by 
the  instrument.  To  say  the  truth,  as  they  both  r.pe- 
rate  by  friction,  it  may  be  doubted  whetlier  then-  is 
not  something  analogous  between  them,  of  which 
Mr.  Freke  would  do  well  to  inquire,  Ix-fore  he  pub- 
lishes the  next  edition  of  his  book. 

A  council  wxs  uow  called,  in  which,  after  many 
debates,  Molly  hIIII  |>ersi!iiing  that  she  would  not  go 
to  service,  it  was  at  length  ritolved,  that  goody  Sea- 
grim  herself  dhoulil  wait  on  miss  Western,  and  en- 
deavour to  procure  the  place  for  hir  eldest  daughter, 
who  declared  great  readiness  to  acci-i)t  it :  but  For- 
tune, who  seems  to  have  been  an  eniiny  of  tliis  little 
family,  afterwartU  put  a  stop  to  her  promotion. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  stnry  loM  l.y  Mr.  Siipjilr,  the  rtirntr.     Tlie  prnrtratioo  of 
iqiiiri!  Western.     Mi*   Rrrnt  lovp  for  hU  aaiightcr.  Bn<l  llip 
rrtiim  to  it  made  by  her 

TnF.  next  morning  Tom  Jones  hunted  with  Mr. 
"Western,  and  was  at  his  return  invited  by  that  gen- 
tleman to  dinner. 

The  lovely  Sophia  shone  forth  that  day  with  more 
gaiety  and  sprightliness  than  usual.  11.  r  batterv 
was  certainly  levelled  at  our  hero  ;  though,  I  believe*, 
she  herself  scarce  yet  knew  her  own  intention  ;  but 
if  she  had  any  desigji  of  channing  him,  she  now 
sueceeded. 

Mr.  Supple,  the  curate  of  Mr.  Allworthy's  parish, 
made  ono  of  the  company.  He  was  a  good-natured 
worthy  man  ;  but  chieHy  remarkable  for  his  great 
taciturnity  at  table,  though  his  mouth  was  never 
shut  at  it.  In  short,  he  had  one  of  the  best  appe- 
tites in  the  world.  However,  the  cloth  was  no 
sooner  taken  away,  than  he  always  made  sufficient 
amends  for  his  silence  :  for  he  was  a  verj-  hearty 
fellow  ;  .ind  his  conversation  was  often  entertaining, 
never  offensive. 

At  his  first  arrival,  which  was  immediately  before 
the  entrance  of  the  roast-beef,  he  had  given  an  inti- 
mation that  he  had  brought  some  news  -with  him, 
and  wns  beginning  to  tell,  that  he  came  that  moment 
from  Mr.  Allworthy's,  when  the  sight  of  the  roast- 
beef  struck  him  dumb,  permitting  him  only  to  say 
grae,%  and  to  declare  he  must  pny  his  respect  to  the 
baronet,  for  so  he  called  the  sirloin. 

When  dinner  was  over,  being  reminded  by  Sophia 


of  his  news,  he  began  as  follows  :  "  I  believe,  lady, 
your  ladyship  observed  a  young  woman  at  church 
yesterday  at  even-song,  who  was  dressed  in  one  of 
your  outlandish  gannents ;  I  think  I  have  seen  your 
ladyship  in  such  a  one.  However,  in  the  country, 
such  dresses  are 

Rara  avii  r'a  terris,  nigroqve  timillima  cyg»o. 

That  is,  madam,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  A  rare  bird 
upon  the  earth,  and  very  like  a  black  swan.'  The 
verse  is  in  Juvenal.  But  to  return  to  what  I  was 
relating.  I  was  saying  such  garments  are  rare  sights 
in  the  country  ;  and  i)erchunce  too,  it  was  thought 
the  more  rare,  respect  beinjf  had  to  the  person  who 
wore  it,  who,  they  tell  me,  is  the  daughter  of  Black 
George,  your  worship's  ganjckeeper,  whose  suffer- 
ings, 1  should  have  opined,  might  have  taught  him 
more  wit,  than  to  dress  forth  his  wenches  in  such 
gaudy  a]>parel.  She  created  so  much  confusion  in 
the  concrcgation,  that  if  squire  Allworthy  had  not 
silenced  it,  it  would  have  interriijited  tlie  service: 
for  I  was  once  about  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  the 
tirst  lesson.  Howbeit,  nevertheless,  after  prayer 
was  over,  and  I  was  departed  home,  this  occasioned 
a  battle  in  the  churchj.ard,  where,  amongst  other 
mischief,  the  head  of  a  travelling  fiddler  was  very 
much  broken.  This  morning  the  tiddler  came  to 
stjuire  Allworthy  for  a  warrant,  and  the  wench  was 
brought  before  him.  The  squire  was  inclined  to 
have  compounded  matters;  when,  lo  I  on  a  sudden 
the  wench  appeare.l  (I  sisk  >our  lad j ship's  pardon) 
to  be,  as  it  were,  at  the  eve  of  "brimming  forth  a  bastard. 
The  squire  demanded  of  her  who  was  the  father t 
But  she  pertinaciously  refused  to  make  any  response. 
So  that  he  was  about  to  make  her  mittimus  to  Bride- 
well wh"n  I  departrd." 

"  And  is  a  wench  having  a  bastard  all  your  news, 
doctor!"  cries  Western;  "I  thought  it  might  have 
been  some  public  matter,  something  about  the  na- 
tion." 

"  I  am  afmid  it  is  too  common,  indeed,"  answered 
the  parson  ;  "  but  I  thought  the  whole  story  altoge- 
ther deserved  commemorating.  As  to  national  mat- 
ters, your  worship  knows  them  best.  My  concerns 
extend  no  farther  than  my  own  parish." 

"  Why.  ay,"  says  the  s<iuire,  "  I  believe  I  do  know 
a  little  of  that  matter,  as  you  say.  But,  come, 
Tommy,  drink  about;   the  bottle  stands  with  you." 

Tom  begged  to  be  excused,  for  that  he  had"  parti- 
cular business  ;  and  getting  up  from  fable,  escaped 
flie  clutches  of  the  s<juire,  who  was  rising  to  stop 
him,  and  went  off  with  very  little  ceremony. 

The  squire  cave  him  a  trood  curse  at  his  depar- 
ture ;  and  then  tuniing  to  the  parson,  he  cried  out, 
"  I  .smoke  it :  I  smoke  it.  Tom  is  certainly  the 
veather  of  this  bastard.  Zooks,  parson,  you  remem- 
ber how  he  recommended  the  veather  o'  her  to  me. 
D— n  un,  what  a  sly  b — ch  'tis.  Ay,  ay,  as  sure  as 
two-pence,  Tom  is  the  veather  of  the  bastard." 

"  I  should  be  verj  sorry  for  that,"  says  the  parson. 

"  Why  sorry,"  cries  the  squire  :  *'  Where  is  the 
mighty  matter  o't  \  What,  I  suppose  dost  pretend 
that  thee  hast  never  got  a  bastard  !  Pox  !  more  good 
luck's  thine  t  for  I  warrant  hast  done  a  therefore 
many's  the  good  time  and  often." 

"  Your  worship  is  pleased  to  be  jocular  "  .an- 
swered the  parson  ;  "  but  I  do  not  only  animadvert 
on  the  sinfulness  of  the  action, — though  that  surely 
is  to  be  greatly  deprecated — hut  I  fear  his  unriirh- 
teousness  may  injure  him  with  Mr.  Allworthy.  And 
truly  I  must  say,  though  he  hath  the  character  of 
being  a  little  wild,  I  never  saw  any  harm  in  the 
young  man  ;  nor  can  I  say  I  have  heard  any,  save 
what  your  worship  now  mentions.     I  wish,  indeed. 
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he  was  a  little  more  regular  in  his  responses  at 
church  ;  but  altogether  he  seems 

Ingenu!  vultus  pver,  ingenuique  pudoris, 

"  That  is  a  classical  line,  young  lady ;  and,  being 
rendered  into  English ,  is,  'A  lad  of  an  ingenuous 
countenance,  and  of  an  ingenuous  modesty  ;'  for  this 
was  a  virtue  in  great  repute  both  among  the  Latins 
and  Greeks.  I  must  say,  the  young  gentleman  (for 
so  I  think  I  may  call  him,  notwithstanding  his  birth) 
appears  to  me  a  very  modest,  civil  lad,  and  I  should 
be  sorry  that  he  should  do  himself  any  injury  in 
squire  Allworthy's  opinion." 

"  Pooh  !"  says  the  squire  :  "  Injury,  with  Allwor- 
thy  1  Why  AUworthy  loves  a  wench  himself.  Doth 
not  all  the  country  know  whose  son  Tom  is  ?  You 
must  talk  to  another  person  in  that  manner.  I  re- 
member Alhvorthy  at  college." 

"  I  thought,"  said  the  parson,  "he  had  never  been 
at  the  university." 

"  Yes,  yes,  he  was,"  says  the  squire  ;  "  and  many 
a  wench  have  we  two  had  together.  As  arrant  a 
whoremaster  as  any  within  five  miles  o'un.  No,  no. 
It  will  do'n  no  harm  with  he,  assure  yourself;  nor 
with  any  body  else.  Ask  Sophy  there — You  have 
not  the  worse  opinion  of  a  young  fellow  for  getting 
a  bastard,  have  you,  girl  %  No,  no,  the  women  will 
like  un  the  better  for't." 

This  was  a  cruel  question  to  poor  Sophia.  She 
had  observed  Tom's  colour  change  at  the  parson's 
sto.y ;  and  that,  with  his  hasty  and  abrupt  depar- 
ture, gave  her  sufficient  reason  to  think  her  father's 
suspicion  not  groundless.  Her  heart  now  at  once 
discovered  the  great  secret  to  her  which  it  had  been 
so  long  disclosing  by  little  and  little  ;  and  she  found 
herself  highly  interested  in  this  matter.  In  such  a 
situation,  her  father's  malapert  question  rushing 
suddenly  upon  her,  produced  some  symptoms  which 
might  have  alarmed  a  suspicious  heart ;  but,  to  do 
the  squire  justice,  that  was  not  his  fault.  When  she 
arose  therefore  from  her  chair,  and  told  him  a  hint 
from  him  was  always  sufficient  to  make  her  with- 
draw, he  suffered  her  to  leave  the  room,  and  then 
with  great  gravity  of  countenance  I'emarked,  "  That 
it  was  better  to  see  a  daughter  overmodest  than  over- 
forward  ;" — a  sentiment  which  was  highly  applauded 
by  the  parson. 

There  now  ensued  between  the  squire  aiid  the 
parson  a  most  excellent  political  discourse,  framed 
out  of  newspapers  and  political  pamphlets  ;  in  which 
they  made  a  libation  of  four  bottles  of  wine  to  the 
good  of  their  country  ;  and  then,  the  squire  being 
fast  asleep,  the  parson  lighted  his  pipe,  mounted  his 
horse,  and  rode  home. 

When  the  squire  had  finished  his  half-hour's  nap, 
he  summoned  his  daughter  to  her  harpsichord  ;  but 
she  begged  to  be  excused  that  evening,  on  account 
of  a  violent  head-ache.  This  remission  was  pre- 
sently granted  ;  for  indeed  she  seldom  had  occasion 
to  ask  him  twice,  as  he  loved  her  with  such  ardent 
aifection,  that,  by  gratifying  her,  he  commonly  con- 
veyed the  highest  gratification  to  himself.  She  was 
really,  what  he  frequently  called  her,  his  little  dar- 
ling, and  she  well  deserved  to  be  so  ;  for  she  returned 
all  his  affection  in  the  most  ample  manner.  She 
had  preserved  the  most  inviolable  duty  to  him  in  all 
things ;  and  this  her  love  made  not  only  easy,  but 
so  delightful,  that  when  one  of  her  companions 
laughed  at  her  for  placing  so  much  merit  in  such 
scrupiilous  obedience,  as  that  young  lady  called  it, 
Sophia  answered,  "You  mistake  me,  madam,  if  you 
think  I  value  myself  upon  this  account ;  for  besides 
that  I  am  barely  discharging  my  duty,  I  am  likewise 
pleasing  myself.     I  can  truly  say  I  "have  no  delight 


equal  to  that  of  contributing  to  my  father's  happi- 
ness ;  and  if  I  value  myself,  my  dear,  it  is  on  having 
this  power,  and  not  on  executing  it." 

This  was  a  satisfaction,  however,  which  poor  So- 
phia was  incapable  of  tastin-g  this  evening.  She 
therefore  not  only  desired  to  be  excused  from  her 
attendance  at  the  harpsichord,  but  likewise  begged 
that  he  would  suffer  her  to  absent  herself  from  sup- 
per. To  this  request  likewise  the  squire  agreed, 
though  not  without  some  reluctance  ;  for  he  scarce 
ever  permitted  her  to  be  out  of  his  sight,  unless 
when  he  was  engaged  with  his  horses,  dogs,  or 
bottle.  Nevertheless  he  yielded  to  the  desire  of  his 
daughter,  though  the  poor  man  was  at  the  same 
time  obliged  to  avoid  his  own  company  (if  I  may 
so  express  myself),  by  sending  for  a  neighbouring 
fiumer  to  sit  with  him. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Tlie  narrow  escape  of  MoUy  Seasrini,  with  some  observations 
fur  which  we  have  been  forced  to  dive  preltydeep  into  nature. 

Tom  Jones  had  ridden  one  of  Mr.  Western's  horses 
that  morning  in  the  chase  ;  so  that  having  no  horse 
of  his  own  in  the  squire's  stable,  he  was  obliged  to 
go  home  on  foot :  this  he  did  so  expeditiously,  that 
he  ran  upwards  of  three  miles  within  the  half-hour. 

Just  as  he  arrived  at  3Ir.  Allworthy's  outward  gate, 
he  met  the  constable  and  company  with  Molly  in 
their  possession,  whom  they  were  conducting  to  that 
house  where  the  inferior  sort  of  people  may  learn 
one  good  lesson,  viz.  respect  and  deference  to  their 
superiors ;  since  it  must  show  them  the  wide  dis- 
tinction Fortune  intends  between  those  persons  who 
are  to  be  corrected  for  their  faults,  and  those  who 
are  not ;  which  lesson  if  they  do  not  learn,  I  am 
afraid  they  very  rarely  learn  any  other  good  lesson, 
or  improve  their  morals,  at  the  house  of  correction. 

A  lawyer  may  perhaps  think  Mr.  AUworthy  ex- 
ceeded his  authority  a  little  in  this  instance.  And, 
to  say  the  truth,  I  question,  as  here  was  no  regular 
information  before  him,  whether  his  conduct  was 
strictly  regular.  However,  as  his  intention  was 
truly  upright,  he  ought  to  be  excused  \nforo  con- 
scientieB ;  since  so  many  arbitrary  acts  are  daily 
committed  by  magistrates  who  have  not  this  excuse 
to  plead  for  themselves. 

Tom  was  no  sooner  informed  by  the  constable 
whither  they  were  proceeding  (indeed  he  pretty  well 
guessed  it  of  himself),  than  he  caught  Molly  in  his 
arms,  and  embracing  her  tenderly  before  them  all, 
swore  he  would  murder  the  first  man  who  offered 
to  lay  hold  of  her.  He  bid  her  dry  her  eyes  and  be 
comforted  ;  for,  wherever  she  went,  he  would  ac- 
company her.  Then  turning  to  the  constable,  who 
stood  trembling  with  his  hat  off,  he  desired  him,  in 
a  very  mild  voice,  to  return  with  him  for  a  moment 
only  to  his  father  (for  so  he  now  called  AUworthy)  ; 
for  he  durst,  ho  said,  be  assured,  that,  when  he  had 
alleged  what  he  had  to  say  in  her  favour,  the  girl 
would  be  discharged. 

The  constable,  who,  I  make  no  doubt,  would  have 
surrendered  his  prisoner  had  Tom  demanded  her, 
very  readily  consented  to  this  request.  So  back  they 
all  went  into  Mr.  Allworthy's  hall ;  where  Tom  de- 
sired them  to  stay  till  his  return,  and  then  went 
himself  in  pursuit  of  the  good  man.  As  soon  as  he 
was  found,  Tom  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  and,  hav- 
ing begged  a  patient  hearing,  confessed  himself  to 
be  the  father  of  the  child  of  which  jNIolly  was  then 
big.  He  entreated  him  to  have  compassion  on  the 
poor  girl,  and  to  consider,  if  there  was  any  guilt  in 
the  case,  it  lay  principally  at  his  door. 

"  If  there  is  any  guilt  in  the  case!"  ansrwered  All- 
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worthy,  warinly :  "Are  you  then  so  profligate  and 
abandoned  a  libertine  to  doubt  whether  the  breaking 
the  laws  of  God  and  man,  the  corrupting  and  ruining 
a  poor  girl,  be  guilt  1  I  own,  indeed,  it  doth  lie 
principally  upon  you  ;  and  so  heavy  is  it,  that  you 
ought  to  expect  it  should  crush  you." 

"  Whatever  may  be  my  fate,"  says  Tom,  "  let  me 
succeed  in  my  intercessions  for  the  poor  girl.  I 
confess  I  have  corrupted  her !  but  whether  she  shall 
be  ruined,  depends  on  you.  For  Heaven's  sake, 
sir,  revoke  your  warrant,  and  do  not  send  her  to  a 
place  which  must  unavoidably  prove  her  destruc- 
tion." 

Allworthy  bid  him  immediately  call  a  servant. 
Tom  answered  there  was  no  occasion ;  for  he  had 
luckily  met  them  at  the  gate,  and  relying  upon  his 
goodness,  had  brought  them  all  back  into  his  hall, 
where  they  now  waited  his  final  resolution,  which 
upon  his  knees  he  besought  him  might  be  in  favour 
of  the  girl ;  that  she  might  be  permitted  to  go  home 
to  her  parents,  and  not  be  exposed  to  a  greater  de- 
gree of  shame  and  scorn  than  must  necessarily  fall 
upon  her.  "I  know,"  said  he,  "that  is  too  much. 
I  know  I  am  the  wicked  occasion  of  it.  I  will  en- 
deavour to  make  amends,  if  possible  ;  and  if  you 
shall  have  hereafter  the  goodness  to  forgive  me,  I 
hope  I  shall  deserve  it." 

Allworthy  hesitated  some  time,  and  at  last  said, 
"  Well,  I  will  discharge  my  mittimus. — You  may 
send  the  constable  to  me."  He  was  instantly  called, 
discharged,  and  so  was  the  girl. 

It  will  be  believed  that  Mr.  Allworthy  failed  not 
to  read  Tom  a  very  severe  lecture  on  this  occasion  ; 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  insert  it  here,  as  we  have 
faithfully  transcribed  what  he  said  to  Jenny  Jones 
in  the  first  book,  most  of  which  may  be  applied  to 
the  men,  equally  with  the  women.  So  sensible  an 
effect  had  these  reproofs  on  the  young  man,  who 
was- no  hardened  sinner,  that  he  retired  to  his  own 
room,  where  he  passed  the  evening  alone,  in  much 
melancholy  contemplation. 

xVUworthy  was  sufficiently  offended  by  this  trans- 
gression of  Jones  ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  assertions 
of  Mr.  Western,  it  is  certain  this  worthy  man  had 
never  indulged  himself  in  any  loose  pleasures  with 
women,  and  greatly  condemned  the  vice  of  inconti- 
nence in  others.  Indeed,  there  is  much  reason  to 
imagine  that  there  was  not  the  least  truth  in  what 
Mr.  Western  affirmed,  especially  as  he  laid  the  scene 
of  those  impurities  at  the  university,  where  Mr.  All- 
worthy  had  never  been.  In  fact,  the  good  squire 
was  a  little  too  apt  to  indulge  that  kind  of  pleasantry 
which  is  generally  called  rhodomontade  ;  but  which 
may,  with  as  much  propriety,  be  expressed  by  a 
much  shorter  word  ;  and  perhaps  we  too  often  sup- 
ply the  use  of  this  little  monosyllable  by  others ; 
since  very  much  of  what  frequently  passes  in  the 
world  for  wit  and  humour,  should,  in  the  strictest 
purity  of  language,  receive  that  short  appellation, 
which,  in  conformity  to  the  well-bred  laws  of  cus- 
tom, I  here  suppress. 

But  whatever  detestation  Mr.  Allworthy  had  to 
this  or  to  any  other  vice,  he  was  not  so  blinded  by  it 
but  that  he  could  discern  any  virtue  in  the  guilty 
person,  as  clearly  indeed  as  if  there  had  been  no 
mixture  of  vice  in  the  same  character.  While  he 
was  angry  therefore  with  the  incontinence  of  Jones, 
he  was  no  less  pleased  with  the  honour  and  honesty 
of  his  self-accusation.  He  began  now  to  form  in  his 
mind  the  same  opinion  of  this  young  fellow,  which, 
we  hope,  our  reader  may  have  conceived.  And  in 
balancing  his  faults  with  his  perfections,  the  latter 
seemed  rather  to  preponderate. 

It  was  to  no  purpose,  therefore,  that  Thwackum, 


who  was  immediately  charged  by  Mr.  Blifil  with  the 
story,  unbended  all  his  rancour  against  poor  Tom. 
Allworthy  gave  a  patient  hearing  to  their  invectives, 
and  then  answered  coldly :  "  That  young  men  ot 
Tom's  complexion  were  too  generally  addicted  to 
this  vice  ;  but  he  believed  that  youth  was  sincerely 
affected  with  what  he  had  said  to  him  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  he  hoped  he  would  not  transgress  again." 
So  that,  as  the  days  of  whipping  were  at  an  end,  the 
tutor  had  no  other  vent  but  his  own  mouth  for  his 
gall,  the  usual  poor  resource  of  impotent  revenge. 

But  Square,  who  was  a  less  violent,  was  a  much 
more  artful  man  ;  and  as  he  hated  Jones  more  per- 
haps than  Thwackum  himself  did,  so  he  contrived 
to  do  him  more  mischief  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  All- 
worthy. 

The  reader  must  remember  the  several  little  in- 
cidents of  the  partridge,  the  horse,  and  the  Bible, 
which  were  recounted  in  the  second  book.  By  all 
which  Jones  had  rather  improved  than  injured  the 
affection  which  Mr.  Allworthy  was  inclined  to  en- 
tertain for  him.  The  same,  I  believe,  must  have 
happened  to  him  with  every  other  person  who  hath 
any  idea  of  friendship,  generosity,  and  greatness  of 
spirit ;  that  is  to  say,  who  hath  any  traces  of  good- 
ness in  his  mind. 

Square  himself  was  not  unacquainted  with  the 
true  impression  which  those  several  instances  of 
goodness  had  made  on  the  excellent  heart  of  Mr. 
Allworthy  ;  for  the  philosopher  very  well  knew  what 
virtue  was,  though  he  was  not  always  perhaps  steady 
in  its  pursuit ;  but  as  for  Thwackum,  from  what 
reason  I  will  not  determine,  no  such  thoughts  ever 
entered  into  his  head  :  he  saw  Jones  in  a  bad  light, 
and  he  imagined  Allworthy  saw  him  in  the  same, 
but  that  he  was  resolved,  from  pride  and  stubborn- 
ness of  spirit,  not  to  give  up  the  boy  whom  he  had 
once  cherished  ;  since,  by  so  doing,  he  must  tacitly 
acknowledge  that  his  former  opinion  of  him  had 
been  wrong. 

Square  therefore  embraced  this  opportunity  of  in- 
juring Jones  in  the  tenderest  part,  by  giving  a  very 
bad  turn  to  all  these  before-mentioned  occurrences. 
"  I  am  sorry,  sir,"  said  he,  "to  own  I  have  been  de- 
ceived as  well  as  yourself.  I  could  not,  I  confess, 
help  being  pleased  with  what  I  ascribed  to  the  mo- 
tive of  friendship,  though  it  was  carried  to  an  excess, 
and  all  excess  is  faulty  and  vicious  ;  but  in  this  I 
made  allowance  for  youth.  Little  did  I  suspect  that 
the  sacrifice  of  truth,  which  we  both  imagined  to 
have  been  made  to  friendship,  was  in  reality  a  pros- 
titution of  it  to  a  depraved  and  debauched  appetite. 
You  now  plainly  see  whence  all  the  seeming  gene- 
rosity of  this  young  man  to  the  family  of  the  game- 
keeper proceeded.  He  supported  the  father  in  order 
to  corrupt  the  daughter,  and  preserved  the  family 
from  star-^dng,  to  bring  one  of  them  to  shame  and 
ruin.  This  is  friendship!  this  is  generosity!  As 
Sir  Richard  Steele  says,  '  Gluttons  who  give  iiigh 
prices  for  delicacies,  are  very  worthy  to  be  called 
generous.'  In  short  I  am  resolved,  from  this  in- 
stance, never  to  give  way  to  the  weakness  of  human 
nature  more,  nor  to  think  anything  virtue  which 
doth  not  exactly  quadrate  with  the  unerring  rule  of 
right." 

The  goodness  of  Allworthy  had  prevented  these 
considerations  from  occurring  to  himself  ;  yet  were 
they  too  plausible  to  be  absolutely  and  hastily  re- 
jected, when  laid  before  his  eyes  by  another.  In- 
deed what  Square  had  said  sunk  very  deeply  into 
his  mind,  and  the  uneasiness  which  it  there  created 
was  very  visible  to  the  other  ;  though  the  good  man 
would  not  acknowledge  this,  but  made  a  very  slight 
answer,  and  forcibly  drove  off  the  discourse  to  some 
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other  subject.  It  was  well  perhaps  for  poor  Tojii, 
that  no  such  suggestions  had  been  made  before  he 
was  pardoned  ;  for  tliey  certainly  stamped  in  the 
mind  of  Allworthy  the  first  bad  impression  concern- 
insf  Jones. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Conlaining  miicli  clearer  matters  ;  but  which  flowed  from  the 
same  fountain  with  those  iu  the  preceding  cliapter. 

The  reader  will  be  pleased,  I  believe,  to  retin-n  with 
me  to  Sophia.  She  passed  the  night,  after  we  saw 
her  last,  in  no  very  agreeable  manner.  Sleep  be- 
friended her  but  little,  and  dreams  less.  In  the  morn- 
ing, when  Mrs.  Honour,  her  maid,  attended  her  at 
the  usual  hour,  she  was  found  already  up  and  drest. 

Persons  who  live  two  or  three  miles'  distance  in 
the  country  are  considered  as  next-door  neighbours, 
and  transactions  at  the  one  house  fly  with  incredible 
celerity  to  the  other.  Mrs.  Honour,  therefore,  had 
lieard  the  whole  story  of  Molly's  shame  ;  which  she, 
being  of  a  very  communicative  temper,  had  no  sooner 
entered  the  apartment  of  her  mistress,  than  she  be- 
gan to  relate  in  the  following  manner  : — 

"  La,  ma'am,  what  doth  your  la'ship  think'?  the 
girl  whom  your  la'ship  saw  at  church  on  Sunday, 
whom  you  thought  so  handsome  ;  though  you  would 
not  have  thought  her  so  handsome  neither,  if  you 
had  seen  her  nearer,  but  to  be  sure  she  hath  been 
carried  before  the  justice  for  being  big  with  child. 
She  seemed  to  me  to  look  like  a  confident  slut :  and  to 
be  sm'e  she  hath  laid  the  child  to  young  Mr.  Jones. 
And  all  the  parish  says,  Mr.  Allworthy  is  so  angry 
with  young  Mr.  Jones,  that  he  won't  see  him.  To 
be  sure,  one  can't  help  pitying  the  poor  yomig  man, 
and  yet  he  doth  not  deserve  much  pity  neither,  for 
demeaning  himself  with  such  kind  of  trumpery. 
Yet  he  is  so  pretty  a  gentleman,  I  should  be  sorry 
to  have  him  turned  out  of  doors.  I  dares  to  swear 
the  wench  was  as  willing  as  he  ;  for  she  was  always  a 
forward  kind  of  body.  And  when  wenches  are  so  com- 
ing, young  men  are  not  so  much  to  be  blamed  neither  ; 
for  to  be  sure  they  do  no  more  than  what  is  natural. 
Indeed  it  is  beneath  them  to  meddle  with  such  dirty 
draggle-tails  ;  and  whatever  happens  to  them,  it  is 
good  enough  for  them.  And  yet,  to  be  sure,  the  vile 
baggages  are  most  in  fault.  I  wishes,  with  all  my 
heart,  they  were  well  to  be  whipped  at  the  cart's 
tail ;  for  it  is  pity  they  should  be  the  ruin  of  a  pretty 
young  gentleman ;  and  nobody  can  deny  but  that 
Mr.  Jones  is  one  of  the  most  handsomest  young  men 
that  ever " 

She  was  running  on  thus,  when  Sophia,  with  a 
more  peevish  voice  than  she  had  ever  spoken  to  her 
in  before,  cried,  "Prithee,  why  dost  thou  trouble 
me  with  all  this  stuff?  What  concern  have  I  in 
what  Mr.  Jones  doth  1  I  suppose  you  are  all  alike. 
And  you  seem  to  me  to  be  angry  it  was  not  your 
own  case." 

•'  I,  ma'am  !"  answered  Mrs.  Honour,  "  I  am  sorry 
your  ladyship  should  have  such  an  opinion  of  me. 
I  am  sure  nobody  can  say  any  such  thing  of  me. 
All  the  young  fellows  in  the  world  may  go  to  the 
divil  for  me.  Because  I  said  he  was  a  handsome 
man !  Every  body  says  it  as  well  as  I.  To  be  sure, 
I  never  thought  as  it  was  any  harm  to  say  a  young 
man  was  handsome  ;  but  to  be  sure  I  shall  never 
think  him  so  any  more  now ;  for  handsome  is  that 
handsome  does.     A  beggar  wench  ! " 

"  Stop  thy  torrent  of  impertinence,"  cries  Sophia, 
"  and  see  whether  my  father  wants  me  at  breakfast." 

Mrs.  Honour  then  flung  out  of  the  room,  mutter- 
ing much  to  herself,  of  which  "  Mary  come  up,  I 
assure  you,"  was  all  that  could  be  plainly  distin- 
guished. 


Whether  Mrs.  Honour  really  deserved  that  suspi. 
clou,  of  which  her  mistress  gave  her  a  hint,  is  a  mat- 
ter which  we  cannot  indulge  our  reader's  curiosity 
by  resolving.  We  will,  however,  make  him  amends 
iu  disclosing  what  passed  in  the  mind  of  Sophia. 

The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  recollect,  that  a  se- 
cret affection  for  Mr.  Jones  had  insensibly  stolen 
into  the  bosom  of  this  young  lady.  That  it  had 
there  grown  to  a  pretty  great  height  before  she  her- 
self had  discovered  it.  When  she  first  began  to  per- 
ceive its  symptoms,  the  sensations  were  so  sweet  and 
pleasing,  that  she  had  not  resolution  suiBcient  to 
check  or  repel  them  ;  and  thus  she  went  on  cherish- 
ing a  passion  of  which  she  never  once  considered  the 
consequences. 

This  incident  relating  to  Molly  first  opened  her 
eyes.  She  now  first  perceived  the  weakness  of  which 
she  had  been  guilty  ;  and  though  it  caused  the  ut- 
most perturbation  in  her  mind,  yet  it  had  the  effect 
of  other  nauseous  physic,  and  for  the  time  expelled 
her  distemper.  Its  operation  indeed  was  most  won- 
derfully quick  ;  and  in  the  short  interval,  while  her 
maid  was  absent,  so  entirely  removed  all  symptoms, 
that  when  Mrs.  Honour  returned  with  a  summons 
from  her  father,  she  was  become  perfectly  easy,  and 
had  brought  herself  to  a  thorough  indifference  for 
Mr.  Jones. 

The  diseases  of  the  mind  do  in  almost  every  par- 
ticular imitate  those  of  the  body.  For  which  reason, 
we  hope,  that  learned  faculty,  for  whom  we  have 
so  profound  a  respect,  will  pardon  us  the  violent 
hands  we  have  been  necessitated  to  lay  on  several 
words  and  phrases,  which  of  right  belong  to  them, 
and  without  which  our  descriptions  must  have  been 
often  unintelligible. 

Now  there  is  no  one  circumstance  in  which  the 
distempers  of  the  mind  bear  a  more  exact  analogy  to 
those  which  are  called  bodily,  than  that  aptness 
which  both  have  to  a  relapse.  This  is  plain  in  the 
violent  diseases  of  ambition  and  avarice.  I  have 
known  ambition,  when  cured  at  court  by  frequent 
disappointments  (which  are  the  only  physic  for  it), 
to  break  out  again  in  a  contest  for  foreman  of  the 
grand  jury  at  an  assizes  ;  and  have  heard  of  a  man 
who  had  so  far  conquered  avarice,  as  to  gi-\ie  away 
many  a  sixpence,  that  comforted  himself,  at  last,  on 
his  death-bed,  by  making  a  crafty  and  advantageous 
bargain  concerning  his  ensuing  funeral,  with  an  un- 
dertaker who  had  married  his  only  child. 

In  the  affair  of  love,  which,  out  of  strict  confor- 
mity with  the  stoic  philosophy,  we  shall  here  treat 
as  a'disease,  this  proneness  to  relapse  is  no  less  con- 
spicuous. Thus  it  happened  to  poor  Sophia  ;  upon 
whom,  the  very  next  time  she  saw  young  Jones,  all 
the  former  symptoms  returned,  and  from  that  time 
cold  and  hot  rits  alternately  seized  her  heart. 

The  situation  of  this  young  lady  was  now  very 
different  from  what  it  had  ever  been  before.  That 
passion  which  had  formerly  been  so  exquisitely  deli- 
cious, became  now  a  scorpion  in  her  bosom.  She 
resisted  it  therefore  with  her  utmost  force,  and  sum- 
moned every  argument  her  i-eason  (which  was  sur- 
prisingly strong  for  her  age)  could  suggest,  to  subdue 
and  expel  it.  In  this  she  so  far  succeeded,  that  she 
began  to  hope  from  time  and  absence  a  perfect  cure. 
She  resolved  therefore  to  avoid  Tom  Jones  as  much 
as  possible  ;  for  which  purpose  she  began  to  conceive 
a  design  of  visiting  her  aunt,  to  which  she  made  no 
doubt  of  obtaining  her  father's  consent. 

But  Fortune,  Avho  had  other  designs  in  her  head, 
put  an  immediate  stop  to  any  such  proceeding,  by 
introducing  an  accident,  which  will  be  related  in  the 
next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  dreadful  accident  wliich  befel  Soj'hia.     The  gallant  beha- 
\iour  of  Jones,   and    the  more   dreadful   consequence  of 
that  behaviour  to  the  young  lady ;  with  a  short  digression 
in  favour  of  the  female  sex. 

Mr.  Western  grew  every  day  fonder  and  fonder  of 
Sophia,  insomuch  that  his  heloved  dogs  themselves 
almost  gave  place  to  her  in  his  affections  ;  but  as  lie 
could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  abandon  these,  he 
contrived  very  cunningly  to  enjoy  their  company, 
together  with  that  of  his  daughter,  by  insisting  on 
her  riding  a  hunting  with  him. 

Sophia,  to  whom  her  father's  word  was  a  law, 
readily  complied  with  his  desires,  though  she  had 
not  the  least  delight  in  a  sport,  which  was  of  too 
rough  and  masculine  a  nature  to  suit  with  her  dis- 
position. She  had  however  another  motive,  beside 
her  obedience,  to  accompany  the  old  gentleman  in 
the  chase  ;  for  by  her  presence  she  hoped  in  some 
measure  to  restrain  his  impetuosity,  and  to  prevent 
him  from  so  frequently  exposing  his  neck  to  the 
utmost  hazard. 

The  strongest  objection  was  that  which  would 
have  formerly  been  an  inducement  to  her,  namely, 
the  frequent  meeting  with  young  Jones,  whom  she 
had  determined  to  avoid  ;  but  as  the  end  of  the 
hunting  season  now  approached,  she  hoped,  by  a 
short  absence  with  her  aunt,  to  reason  herself  en- 
tirely out  of  her  unfortunate  passion  ;  and  had  not 
any  doubt  of  being  able  to  meet  him  in  the  field  the 
subsequent  season  -without  the  least  danger. 

On  the  second  day  of  her  hunting,  as  she  was  re- 
turning from  the  chase,  and  was  arrived  within  a 
little  distance  from  Mr.  "Western's  house,  her  horse, 
whose  mettlesome  spirit  required  a  better  rider,  fell 
suddenly  to  prancing  and  capering  in  such  a  manner 
that  she  was  in  the  most  imminent  peril  of  falling. 
Tom  Jones,  who  was  at  a  little  distance  behind,  saw 
this,  and  immediately  gallopped  up  to  her  assistance. 
As  soon  as  he  came  up,  he  leapt  from  his  own  horse, 
and  caught  hold  of  her's  by  the  bridle.  The  unruly 
beast  presently  reared  himself  an  end  on  his  hind 
legs,  and  threw  his  lovely  burthen  from  his  back, 
and  Jones  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

She  was  so  affected  with  the  fright,  that  she  was 
not  immediately  able  to  satisfy  Jones,  who  was  very 
solicitous  to  know  whether  she  had  received  any- 
hurt.  She  soon  after,  however,  recovered  her  spi- 
rits, assured  him  she  was  safe,  and  thanked  him  for 
the  care  he  had  taken  of  her.  Jones  answered,  "  If 
I  have  preserved  you,  madam,  I  am  sufficiently  re- 
paid ;  for  I  promise  you,  I  would  have  secured  you 
from  the  least  harm  at  the  experise  of  a  much  greater 
misfortune  to  myself  than  I  have  suffered  on  this  oc- 
casion." 

"  What  misfortune  1"  replied  Sophia  eagerly  :  "  I 
hope  you  have  come  to  no  mischief^" 

"  Be  not  concerned,  madam,"  answered  Jones. 
*'  Heaven  be  praised  you  have  escaped  so  well,  con- 
sidering the  danger  you  was  in.  If  I  have  broke 
my  arm,  I  consider  it  as  a  trifle,  in  comparison  of 
what  I  feared  upon  your  account." 

Sophia  then  screamed  out,  "  Broke  your  arm ! 
Heaven  forbid." 

"I  am  afraid  I  have,  madam,"  says  Jones;  "but 
T  beg  you  will  suffer  me  first  to  take  care  of  you.  I 
h'ave  a  right  hand  yet  at  your  service,  to  help  you  into 
the  next  field,  whence  we  have  but  a  very  little  walk 
to  your  father's  house. 

Sophia  seeing  his  left  arm  dangling  by  his  side, 
while  he  was  using  the  other  to  lead  her,  no  longer 
doubted  of  the  truth.  She  now  grew  much  paler 
than  her  fears  for  herself  had  made  her  before.  All 
her  limbs  were  seized  with  a  trembling,  insomuch 


that  Jones  could  scarce  support  her ;  and  as  her 
thoughts  Avei'e  in  no  less  agitation,  she  could  not 
refrain  from  giving  Jones  a  look  so  full  of  tender- 
ness, that  it  almost  argued  a  stronger  sensation  in 
her  mind,  than  even  gratitude  and  pity  united  can 
raise  in  the  gentlest  female  bosom,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  a  third  more  powerful  passion. 

Mr.  Western,  who  was  advanced  at  some  distance 
when  this  accident  happened,  was  now  returned,  as 
were  the  rest  of  the  horsemen.  Sophia  immediately 
acquainted  them  with  what  had  befallen  Jones,  and 
begged  them  to  take  care  of  him.  Upon  which 
Western,  who  had  been  much  alarmed  by  meeting 
his  daughter's  horse  without  its  rider,  and  was  now 
overjoyed  to  find  her  unhurt,  cried  out,  "  I  am  glad 
it  is  no  worse.  If  Tom  has  broken  his  arm,  we  will 
get  a  joiner  to  mend  un  again." 

The  squire  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  proceeded 
to  his  house  on  foot,  with  his  daughter  and  Jones. 
An  impartial  spectator,  who  had  met  them  on  the 
way,  would,  on  viewing  their  several  countenances, 
have  concluded  Sophia  alone  to  have  been  the  ob- 
ject of  compassion  :  for  as  to  Jones,  he  exulted  in 
having  probably  saved  the  life  of  the  young  lady,  at 
the  price  only  of  a  broken  bone  ;  and  Mr.  Western, 
though  he  was  not  unconcerned  at  the  accident 
which  had  befallen  Jones,  was,  however,  delighted 
in  a  much  higher  degree  with  the  fortunate  escape 
of  his  daughter. 

The  generosity  of  Sophia's  temper  construed  this 
behaviour  of  Jones  into  great  bravery  ;  and  it  made 
a  deep  impression  on  her  heart :  for  certain  it  is, 
that  there  is  no  one  quality  which  so  generally  re- 
commends men  to  women  as  this  ;  proceeding,  if 
we  believe  the  common  opinion,  from  that  natural 
timidity  of  the  sex,  which  is,  sajs  Mr.  Osborne, 
"  so  great,  that  a  woman  is  the  most  cowardly  of 
all  the  creatures  God  ever  made  ;" — a  sentiment 
more  remarkable  for  its  bluntness  than  for  its  truth. 
Aristotle,  in  his  Politics,  doth  them,  I  believe,  more 
justice,  when  he  says,  "  the  modesty  and  fortitude 
of  men  differ  from  those  virtues  in  women  ;  for  the 
fortitude  which  becomes  a  woman,  would  be  cow- 
ardice in  a  man  ;  and  the  modesty  which  becomes 
a  man,  would  be  pertness  in  a  woman."  Nor  is 
there,  perhaps  more  of  truth  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  derive  the  partiality  which  women  are  inclined 
to  show  to  the  brave,  from  the  excess  of  their  fear. 
Mr.  Bayle  (I  think,  in  his  article  of  Helen)  im- 
putes this,  and  Mith  greater  probability,  to  their 
violent  love  of  glory ;  for  the  truth  of  which,  we 
have  the  authority  of  him  who  of  all  others  saw 
farthest  into  human  nature,  and  who  introduces  the 
heroine  of  his  Odyssey,  the  great  pattern  of  matri- 
monial love  and  constancy,  assigning  the  glory  of 
her  husband  as  the  only  source  of  her  affection  to- 
wards him.* 

However  this  be,  certain  it  is  that  the  accident 
operated  very  strongly  on  Sophia ;  and,  indeed,  after 
much  inquiry  into  the  matter,  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, that,  at  this  very  time,  the  charming  Sophia 
made  no  less  impression  on  the  heart  of  Jones ;  to 
say  truth,  he  had  for  some  time  become  sensible  of 
the  irresistible  power  of  her  charms. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  arrival  of  a  surgeon. — His  operations,  and  a  long  dialogue 
between  Sophia  and  her  maid. 

When  they  arrived  at  Mr.  Western's  hall,  Sophia, 
who  had  tottered  along  with  much  difficulty,  sunk 
down  in  her  chair ;  but  by  the  assistance  of  harts- 

*  The  English  reader  will  not  find  this  in  the  poem ;  for  the 
sentiment  is  entirely  left  out  in  the  translation. 
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horn  and  water,  she  was  prevented  from  fainting 
away,  and  had  pretty  well  recovered  her  spirits, 
when  the  surgeon  who  was  sent  for  to  Jones  ap- 
peared. Mr.  Western,  who  imputed  these  symp- 
toms in  his  daughter  to  her  fall,  advised  her  to  be 
presently  blooded  by  way  of  prevention.  In  this 
opinion  "he  was  seconded  by  the  surgeon,  who  gave  so 
many  reasons  for  bleeding,  and  quoted  so  many  cases 
where  persons  had  miscarried  for  want  of  it,  that  the 
squire  became  very  importunate,  and  indeed  insisted 
peremptorily  that  his  daughter  should  be  blooded. 

Sophia  soon  yielded  to  the  commands  of  her  fa- 
ther, though  entirely  contrary  to  her  own  inclina- 
tions, for  she  suspected,  I  believe,  less  danger  from 
the  fright,  than  either  the  squire  or  the  surgeon. 
She  then  stretched  out  her  beautiful  ann,  and  the 
operator  began  to  prepare  for  his  work. 

While  the  servants  were  busied  in  providing  ma- 
terials, the  surgeon,  who  imputed  the  backwardness 
which  had  appeared  in  Sophia  to  her  fears,  began 
to  comfort  her  with  assurances  that  there  was  not 
the  least  danger ;  for  no  accident,  he  said,  could 
ever  happen  in  bleeding,  but  from  the  monstrous 
ignorance  of  pretenders  to  surgery,  which  he  pretty 
plainly  insinuated  was  not  at  present  to  be  appre- 
hended. Sophia  declared  she  was  not  under  the 
least  apprehension  ;  adding,  if  you  open  an  artery, 
I  promise  you  I'll  forgive  you.  "  Will  youf  cried 
Western:  "  D — n  me,  if  I  will.  If  he  does  thee 
the  least  mischief,  d — n  me  if  I  don't  ha'  the  heart's 
blood  o'un  out."  The  surgeon  assented  to  bleed  her 
upon  these  conditions,  and  then  proceeded  to  his 
operation,  which  he  performed  -with  as  much  dexte- 
rity as  he  had  ])romised  ;  and  with  as  much  quick- 
ness :  for  he  took  but  little  blood  from  her,  saying, 
it  was  much  safer  to  bleed  again  and  again,  than  to 
take  away  too  much  at  once. 

Sophia,  when  her  arm  was  bound  up,  retired  :  for 
she  was  not  willing  (nor  was  it,  perhaps,  strictly 
decent)  to  be  present  at  the  operation  on  Jones. 
Indeed,  one  objection  which  she  had  to  bleeding 
(though  she  did  not  make  itl,  was  the  delay  which 
it  would  occasion  to  setting  the  broken  bone.  For 
Western,  when  Sophia  was  concerned,  had  no  con- 
sideration but  for  her ;  and  as  for  Jones  himself,  he 
"sat  like  patience  on  a  monument  smiling  at  grief." 
To  say  the  truth,  when  he  saw  the  blood  springing 
from  the  lovely  arm  of  Sophia,  he  scarce  thought  of 
what  had  happened  to  himself. 

The  surgeon  now  ordered  his  patient  to  be  stript 
to  his  shirt,  and  then  entirely  baring  the  arm,  he 
began  to  stretch  and  examine  it,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  tortures  he  put  him  to  caused  Jones  to 
make  -several  wry  faces  ;  which  the  surgeon  observ- 
ing, greatly  wondered  at,  crying,  "  What  is  the  mat- 
ter, sir'?  I  am  sure  it  is  impossible  I  should  hurt 
you."  And  then  holding  forth  the  broken  arm,  he 
began  a  learned  and  very  long  lecture  of  anrtomy, 
in  which  simple  and  double  fractures  were  ii;ost  ac- 
curately considered  ;  and  the  several  ways  in  which 
Jones  might  have  broken  his  arm  were  discussed, 
with  proper  annotations,  showing  how  many  of 
these  would  have  been  better,  and  how  many  worse 
than  the  present  case. 

Having  at  length  fii^ished  his  laboured  harangue, 
with  which  the  audience,  though  it  had  greatly 
raised  their  attention  and  admiration,  were  not 
much  edified,  as  they  really  understood  not  a  single 
syllable  of  all  he  had  said,  he  proceeded  to  business, 
which  he  was  more  expeditious  in  finishing,  than 
he  had  been  in  beginning. 

Jones  was  then  ordered  into  a  bed,  which  Mr. 
Western  compelled  him  to  accept  at  his  own  house, 
and  sentence  of  water-gruel  was  passed  upon  him. 


Among  the  good  company  which  had  attended  in 
the  hall  during  the  bone-setting,  Mrs.  Honour  was 
one  ;  who  being  summoned  to  her  mistress  as  soon 
as  it  was  over,  and  asked  by  her  how  the  young  gen- 
tleman did,  presently  launched  into  extravagant 
praises  on  the  magnanimity,  as  she  called  it,  of  his 
behaviour,  which,  she  said,  "was  so  charming  in  so 
pretty  a  creature."  She  then  burst  forth  into  much 
warmer  encomiums  on  the  beauty  of  his  person ; 
enumerating  many  particulars,  and  ending  with  the 
whiteness  of  his  skin. 

This  discourse  had  an  e£Fect  on  Sophia's  counte- 
nance, which  would  not  perhaps  have  escaped  the 
observance  of  the  sagacious  waiting-woman,  had  she 
once  looked  her  mistress  in  the  face,  all  the  time 
she  was  speaking :  but  as  a  looking-glass,  which  was 
most  commodiously  placed  opposite  to  her,  gave  her 
an  opportunity  of  surveying  those  features,  in  which, 
of  all  others,  she  took  most  delight ;  so  she  had  not 
once  removed  her  eyes  from  that  amiable  object 
during  her  whole  speech. 

Mrs.  Honour  was  so  entirely  wrapped  up  in  the 
subject  on  which  she  exercised  her  tongue,  and  the 
object  before  her  eyes,  that  she  gave  her  mistress 
time  to  conquer  her  confusion  ;  which  having  done, 
she  smiled  on  her  maid,  and  told  her,  "  she  was  cer- 
tainly in  love  with  this  young  fellow.'' — "  I  in  love, 
madam!  "  answers  she  :  "  upon  my  word,  ma'am,  I 
assure  you,  ma'am,  upon  my  soul,  ma'am,  I  am 
not." — "Why,  if  you  was,"  cries  her  mistress,  "  I 
see  no  reason  that  you  should  be  ashamed  of  it ; 
for  he  is  certainly  a  pretty  fellow." — "  Yes,  ma'am," 
answered  the  other,  "  that  he  is,  the  most  hand- 
somest man  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  Yes,  to  be  sure, 
that  he  is,  and,  as  your  ladyship  says,  I  don't  know 
why  I  should  be  ashamed  of  loving  him,  though  he 
is  my  betters.  To  be  sure,  gentlefolks  are  but  flesh 
and  blood  no  more  than  us  servants.  Besides,  as 
for  Mr.  Jones,  thof  squire  AUworthy  hath  made  a 
gentleman  of  him,  he  was  not  so  good  as  myself  by 
birth:  for  thof  I  am  a  poor  body,  I  am  an  honest 
person's  child,  and  my  father  and  mother  were  mar- 
ried, which  is  more  than  some  people  can  say,  as 
high  as  they  hold  their  heads.  Mary,  come  up !  I 
assure  you,  my  dirty  cousin !  thof  his  skin  be  so 
white,  and  to  be  sure  it  is  the  most  whitest  that  ever 
was  seen,  I  am  a  Christian  as  well  as  he,  and  nobody 
can  say  that  I  am  base  born  :  my  grandfather  was  a 
clergyman,*  and  would  have  been  very  angry,  I  be- 
Ueve,'  to  have  thought  any  of  his  family  should  have 
taken  up  with  Molly  Seagrim's  dirty  leavings." 

Perhaps  Sophia  might  have  suiTered  her  maid  to 
run  on  in  this  manner,  from  wanting  sufRcient  spirits 
to  stop  her  tongue,  which  the  reader  may  probably 
conjecture  was  no  very  easy  task  ;  for  certainly  tliere 
were  some  passages  in  her  speech  which  were  far 
from  being  agreeable  to  the  lady.  However,  she 
now  checked  the  torrent,  as  there  seemed  no  end  of 
its  flowing.  "  I  wonder,"  says  she,  "  at  your  assur- 
ance in  daring  to  talk  thus  of  one  of  my  father's 
friends.  As  to  the  wench,  I  order  you  never  to 
mention  her  name  to  me.  And  with  regard  to 
the  young  gentleman's  birth,  those  who  can  say 
nothing  more  to  his  disadvantage,  may  as  well  be 
silent  on  that  head,  as  I  desire  you  will  be  for  the 
futm'e." 

"  I  am  sorry  I  have  off'ended  your  ladyship,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Honour.  "  I  am  sure  I  hate  Molly 
Seagrim  as  much  as  your  ladyship  can  ;  and  as  for 

•  Tliis  i-(  the  second  person  of  low  condition  whom  we  liave 
recorded  ia  this  history  to  have  sprun?  from  the  clerf,'\-.  It  is 
to  he  hoped  such  instances  will,  in  future  ages,  when  some 
provision  is  made  for  the  families  of  the  inferior  cler^'j',  ap- 
pear strauyer  than  they  can  be  thought  .at  present. 
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iibusing  squire  Jones,  I  can  call  all  the  servants  in 
the  house  to  witness,  that  whenever  any  talk  hath 
been  about  bastards,  I  have  always  taken  his  part : 
for  which  of  you,  says  I  to  the  footman,  would  not 
be  a  bastard,  if  he  could,  to  be  made  a  gentleman 
of?  And,  says  he,  I  am  sure  he  is  a  very  fine  gen- 
tleman ;  and  he  hath  one  of  the  whitest  hands  in  the 
world ;  for  to  be  sure  so  he  hath  :  and,  says  I,  one 
of  the  svpeetest  temperedest,  best  naturedest  men  in 
the  world  he  is ;  and,  says  I,  all  the  servants  and 
neighbours  all  round  the  country  loves  him.  And, 
to  be  sure,  I  could  tell  your  ladyship  something,  but 
that  I  am  afraid  it  would  offend  you." — "  What 
could  you  tell  me.  Honour  1"  says  Sophia.  "  Nay, 
ma'am,  to  be  sure  he  meant  nothing  by  it,  therefore 
I  would  not  have  your  ladyship  be  offended." — 
'•  Prithee  tell  me,"  says  Sophia ;  "  I  will  know  it 
this  instant."  —  "  Why,  ma'am,"  answered  Mrs. 
Honour,  "  He  came  into  the  room  one  day  last 
week  when  I  was  at  work,  and  there  lay  your  lady- 
ship's muff  on  a  chair,  and  to  be  sure  he  put  his 
hands  into  it ;  that  very  muff  your  ladyship  gave  me 
but  yesterday.  La!  says  I,  Mr.  Jones,  you  will 
stretch  my  lady's  muff,  and  spoil  it :  but  he  still 
kept  his  hands  in  it :  and  then  he  kissed  it — 
to  be  sure  I  hardly  ever  saw  such  a  kiss  in  my  life 
as  he  gave  it."  —  "I  suppose  he  did  not  know 
it  was  mine,"  replied  Sophia.  "  Your  ladyship 
shall  hear,  ma'am.  He  kissed  it  again  and  again, 
and  said  it  was  the  prettiest  muff  in  the  world. 
La !  sir,  says  I,  you  have  seen  it  a  hundred  times. 
Yes,  Mrs.  Honour,  cried  he  ;  but  who  can  see  any 
thing  beautiful  in  the  presence  of  your  lady  but  her- 
self?— Nay,  that's  not  all  neither  ;  but  I  hope  your 
ladyship  won't  be  offended,  for  to  be  sure  he  meant 
nothing.  One  day,  as  your  ladyship  was  playing  on 
the  harpsichord  to  my  master,  Mr.  Jones  was  sitting 
in  the  next  room,  and  methought  he  looked  melan- 
choly. La!  says  I,  Mr.  Jones,  whafs  the  matter  1 
a  penny  for  your  thoughts,  says  I.  Why,  hussy, 
says  he,  starting  up  from  a  dream,  what  can  I  be 
thinking  of,  when  that  angel  your  mistress  is  play- 
ing^ And  then  squeezing  me  by  the  hand,  Oh! 
Mrs.  Honour,  says  he,  how  happy  will  that  man  be ! 
— and  then  he  sighed.  Upon  my  troth,  his  breath 
is  as  sweet  as  a  nosegay. — But  to  be  sure  he  meant 
no  harm  by  it.  So  I  hope  your  ladyship  will  not 
mention  a  Avord  :  for  he  gave  me  a  crown  never  to 
mention  it,  and  made  me  swear  vipon  a  book,  but  I 
believe,  indeed  it  was  not  the  Bible." 

Till  something  of  a  more  beautiful  red  than  ver- 
milion be  found  out,  I  shall  say  nothing  of  Sophia's 
colour  on  this  occasion.  "Ho — nour,"  says  she, 
"  I — if  you  will  not  mention  this  any  more  to  me, — 
nor  to  any  body  else,  I  will  not  betray  you — I 
mean,  I  will  not  be  angry ;  but  I  am  afraid  of 
your  tongue.  Why,  my  girl,  will  you  give  it  such 
liberties'?" — "Nay,  ma'am,"  answered  she,  "to 
be  sure,  I  would  sooner  cut  out  my  tongue  than 
offend  your  ladyship.  To  be  sure  I  shall  never 
mention  a  word  that  your  ladyship  would  not 
have  me." — "  Why  I  would  not  have  you  mention 
this  any  more,"  said  Sophia,  "  for  it  may  come  to 
my  father's  ears,  and  he  would  be  angry  with 
Mr.  Jones;  though--!  really  believe,  as  you  say, 
he  meant  nothing.  I  should  be  very  angry  myself, 
if  I  imagined — ."  — "  Nay,  ma'am,"  says  Honour, 
"  I  protest  I  believe  he  meant  nothing.  I  thought 
he  talked  as  if  he  was  out  of  his  senses  ;  nay,  he 
said  he  believed  he  was  beside  himself  when  he  had 
spoken  the  words.  Ay,  sir,  says  I,  I  believe  so  too. 
Y'es,  says  he.  Honour. — But  I  ask  your  ladyship's 
pardon ;  I  could  tear  my  tongue  out  for  offending 
you." — •  Go  on,"  says  Sophia  ;  "  you  may  mention 


any  thing  you  have  not  told  me  before." — "  Yes, 
Honour,  says  he  (this  was  some  time  afterwards, 
when  he  gave  me  the  crown),  I  am  neither  such  a 
coxcomb,  or  such  a  villain,  as  to  think  of  her  in 
any  other  delight  but  as  my  goddess ;  as  such  J 
will  always  worship  and  adore  her  while  I  have 
breath. — This  was  all,  ma'am,  I  will  be  sworn,  to 
the  best  of  my  remembrance.  I  was  in  a  passion 
with  him  myself,  till  I  found  he  meant  no  harm." 
— "  Indeed,  Honour,"  says  Sophia,  "  I  believe  you 
have  a  real  affection  for  me.  I  was  provoked  the 
other  day  when  I  gave  you  warning ;  but  if  you 
have  a  desire  to  stay  with  me,  you  shall." — "  To  be 
sure,  ma'am,"  answered  Mrs.  Honour,  "  I  shall 
never  desire  to  part  with  your  ladyship.  To  be 
sure,  I  almost  cried  my  eyes  out  when  you  gave 
me  warning.  It  would  be  very  ungrateful  in  me 
to  desire  to  leave  your  ladyship  ;  because  as  why, 
I  should  never  get  so  good  a  place  again.  I  am  sure 
I  would  live  and  die  with  your  ladyship ;  for,  as 
poor  Mr.  Jones  said,  happy  is  the  man — " 

Here  the  dinner-bell  interrupted  a  conversation 
which  had  wrought  such  an  effect  on  Sophia,  that 
she  was,  perhaps,  more  obliged  to  her  bleeding  in 
the  morning,  than  she,  at  the  time,  had  apprehended 
she  should  be.  As  to  the  present  situation  of  her 
mind,  I  shall  adhere  to  a  rule  of  Horace,  by  not 
attempting  to  describe  it,  from  despair  of  success. 
Most  of  my  readers  will  suggest  it  easily  to  them- 
selves ;  and  the  few  who  cannot,  would  not  under- 
stand the  picture,  or  at  least  would  deny  it  to  be 
natural,  if  ever  so  well  drawn. 


BOOK  V. 

Containing  a  portion  of  time  somewhat  longeti 
than  half  a  year. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Of  the  serious  in  writing,  and  for  what  purpose  It  is  iutioduced. 
Peradventure  there  may  be  no  parts  in  this 
prodigious  work  which  will  give  the  reader  less 
pleasure  in  the  perusing,  than  those  which  have 
given  the  author  the  greatest  pains  in  composing. 
Among  these  probably  may  be  reckoned  those  ini- 
tial essays  which  we  have  prefixed  to  the  historical 
matter  contained  in  every  book ;  and  which  we 
have  determined  to  be  essentially  necessary  to  this 
kind  of  writing,  of  which  we  have  set  ourselves  at 
the  head. 

For  this  our  determination  we  do  not  hold  our- 
selves strictly  bound  to  assign  any  reason  ;  it  being 
abundantly  sufficient  that  we  have  laid  it  down  as  a 
rule  necessary  to  be  observed  in  all  prosai-comi-epic 
writing.  Who  ever  demanded  the  reasons  of  that 
nice  unity  of  time  or  place  which  is  now  established 
to  be  so  essential  to  dramatic  poetry  1  What  critic 
hath  been  ever  asked,  why  a  play  may  not  contain 
two  days  as  well  as  one  1  Or  why  the  audience  (pro- 
vided they  travel,  like  electors,  without  any  expense) 
may  not  be  wafted  fifty  miles  as  well  as  five '?  Hath 
any  commentator  well  accounted  for  the  limitation 
which  an  ancient  critic  hath  set  to  the  drama,  which 
he  will  have  contain  neither  more  nor  less  than  five 
acts  ■?  Or  hath  any  one  living  attempted  to  explain 
what  the  modern  judges  of  our  theatres  mean  by 
that  word  low;  by  which  they  have  happily  suc- 
ceeded in  banishing  all  humour  from  the  stage,  and 
have  made  the  theatre  as  dull  as  a  drawing-room  1 
Upon  all  these  occasions  the  world  seems  to  have 
embraced  a  maxim  of  our  law,  viz.  cuiciinqxie  in  arte 
sua  perito  credendum  est :  for  it  seems  perhaps  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  that  any  one  should  have  had 
enough  of  impudence  to  lay  down  dogmatical  rules 
in  any  art  or  science  without  the  least  foundation. 
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In  such  C'lses,  therefore,  we  are  apt  to  conclude 
there  are  sound  and  good  reasons  at  the  bottom, 
though  we  are  uuibrtunately  not  able  to  see  so  far. 

Now,  in  reality,  the  world  have  paid  too  great  a 
compliment  to  critics,  and  have  imagined  them  men 
of  much  greater  profundity  than  they  really  are. 
From  this  complaisance,  the  critics  have  been  em- 
boldened to  assume  a  dictatorial  power,  and  have  so 
far  succeeded,  that  they  have  now  become  the 
masters,  and  have  the  assurance  to  give  laws  to 
those  authors  from  whose  predecessoi's  they  originally 
received  them. 

The  critic,  rightly  considered,  is  no  more  than  the 
clerk,  whose  office  it  is  to  transcribe  the  rules  and 
laws  laid  down  by  those  great  judges  whose  vast 
strength  of  genius  hath  placed  them  in  the  light  of 
legislators,  in  the  several  sciences  over  which  they 
presided.  This  office  was  all  which  the  critics  of 
old  aspired  to  ;  nor  did  they  ever  dare  to  advance 
a  sentence,  without  supporting  it  by  the  authority 
of  the  judge  from  whence  it  was  borrowed. 

But  in  process  of  time,  and  in  ages  of  ignorance, 
the  clerk  began  to  invade  the  power  and  assume  the 
dignity  of  his  master.  The  laws  of  writing  were  no 
longer  founded  on  the  practice  of  the  author,  but 
on  the  dictates  of  the  critic.  The  clerk  became  the 
legislator,  and  those  very  peremptorily  gave  laws 
whose  business  it  was,  at  first,  only  to  transcribe 
them. 

Hence  arose  an  obvious,  and  perhaps  an  unavoid- 
able error ;  for  these  critics  being  men  of  shallow 
capacities,  very  easily  mistook  mere  form  for  sub- 
stance. They  acted  as  a  judge  would,  who  should 
adhere  to  the  lifeless  letter  of  law,  and  reject  the 
spirit.  Little  circumstances,  which  were  perhaps 
accidental  in  a  great  author,  were  by  these  critics 
considered  to  constitute  his  chief  merit,  and  trans- 
mitted as  essentials  to  be  observed  by  all  his  succes- 
sors. To  these  encroachments,  time  and  ignorance, 
the  two  great  supporters  of  imposture,  gave  autho- 
rity ;  and  thus  many  rules  for  good  writing  have 
been  established,  which  have  not  the  least  founda- 
tion in  truth  or  natiu-e  ;  and  which  commonly  serve 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  curb  and  restrain  ge- 
nius, in  the  same  manner  as  it  would  have  restrain- 
ed the  dancing-master,  had  the  many  excellent  trea- 
ties on  that  art  laid  it  down  as  an  essential  rule  that 
every  man  must  dance  in  chains. 

To  avoid,  therefore,  all  imputation  of  laying 
down  a  rule  for  posterity,  founded  only  on  the  au- 
thority of  ijjse  dixit, — for  which,  to  say  the  truth, 
we  have  not  the  profoundest  veneration, — we  shall 
here  wave  the  privilege  above  contended  for,  and 
proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  reasons  which 
have  induced  us  to  intersperse  these  several  digres- 
sive essays  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

And  here  we  shall  of  necessity  be  led  to  open  a 
new  vein  of  knowledge,  which,  if  it  bath  been  dis- 
covered, hath  not,  to  our  remembrance,  been 
wrought  on  by  any  ancient  or  modern  writer. 
This  vein  is  no  other  than  that  of  contrast,  which 
runs  through  all  the  works  of  the  creation,  and  may 
probably  have  a  large  share  in  constituting  in  us 
the  idea  of  all  beauty,  as  well  natural  as  artificial : 
for  what  demonstrates  the  beauty  and  excellence  of 
any  thing  but  its  reverse  %  Thus  the  beauty  of  day, 
and  that  of  summer,  is  set  off  by  the  horrors  of 
night  and  winter.  And,  I  believe,  if  it  was  possible 
for  a  man  to  have  seen  only  the  two  former,  he  would 
have  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  their  beauty. 

But  to  avoid  too  serious  an  air  ;  can  it  be  doubted, 
but  that  the  finest  woman  in  the  Avorld  would  lose 
all  benefit  of  her  charms  in  the  eye  of  a  man  who 
had  never  seen   one    of  another   casti     The  ladies 


themselves  seem  so  sensible  of  this,  that  they  are  all 
industrious  to  procure  foils  :  nay,  they  will  become 
foils  to  themselves ;  for  I  have  observed  (at  Bath 
particularly)  that  they  endeavour  to  appear  as  ugly 
as  possible  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  set  off  that 
beauty  which  they  intend  to  show  you  in  the  evening. 
Most  artists  have  this  secret  in  practice,  though 
some,  perhaps,  have  not  much  studied  the  theory. 
The  jeweller  knows  that  the  finest  brilliant  requires 
a  foil ;  and  the  painter,  by  the  contrast  of  his  figures, 
often  acquires  great  applause. 

A  great  genius  among  us  will  illustrate  this  matter 
fully.  I  cannot,  indeed,  range  him  under  any  gene- 
ral head  of  common  artists,  as  he  hath  a  title  to  be 
placed  among  those 

Invenfas  qui  vitam  excoluere  per  artes. 
Who  by  invented  arts  have  life  improved. 
I  mean  here  the  inventor  of  that    most    exquisite 
entertainment,  called  the  English  Pantomime. 

This  entertainment  consisted  of  two  parts,  which 
the  inventor  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  serious 
and  the  comic.  The  serious  exhibited  a  certain  num- 
ber of  heathen  gods  and  heroes,  who  were  certainly 
the  worst  and  dullest  company  into  which  an  audi- 
ence was  ever  introduced  ;  and  (which  was  a  secret 
kno^^^l  to  few)  were  actually  intended  so  to  be,  in 
order  to  contrast  the  comic  part  of  the  entertain- 
ment, and  to  display  the  tricks  of  harlequin  to  the 
better  advantage. 

This  was,  perhaps,  no  very  civil  use  of  such  per- 
sonages :  but  the  contrivance  was,  nevertheless,  in- 
genious enough,  and  had  its  effect.  And  this  will 
now  plainly  appear,  if,  instead  of  serious  and  comic, 
we  supply  the  words  duller  and  duUest  ;  for  the 
comic  was  certainly  duller  than  any  thing  before 
shovm  on  the  stage,  and  could  be  set  off  only  by 
that  superlative  degree  of  dulness  which  composed 
the  serious.  So  intolerably  serious,  indeed,  were 
these  gods  and  heroes,  that  harlequin  (though  the 
English  gentleman  of  that  name  is  not  at  all  related 
to  the  French  family,  for  he  is  of  a  much  more  seri- 
ous disposition)  was  always  welcome  on  the  stage, 
as  he  relieved  the  audience  from  worse  company. 

Judicious  writers  have  always  practised  this  art  of 
contrast  with  great  success.  I  have  been  surprised 
that  Horace  should  cavil  at  this  art  in  Homer  ;  but 
iiideed  he  contradicts  himself  in  the  very  next  line  : 

Indif/nor  quandoqiie  bonus  dormitat  Homerus, 
Verum  opere  in  longo  fas  est  obrepere  sumnum, 

I  grieve  if  e'er  great  Homer  chance  to  sleep. 
Yet  slumbers  on  long  works  have  right  to  creep. 

For  we  are  not  here  to  understand,  as  perhaps 
some  have,  that  an  author  actually  falls  asleep  while 
he  is  writing.  It  is  true,  that  readers  are  too  apt  to 
be  so  overtaken ;  but  if  the  work  was  as  long  as  any 
of  Oldmixon,  the  author  himself  is  too  well  enter- 
tained to  be  subject  to  the  least  drowsiness.  He  is, 
as  Mr.  Pope  observes, 

Sleepless  himself  to  give  his  readers  sleep. 

To  say  the  truth,  these  soporific  parts  are  so  many 
scenes  of  serious  artfully  interwoven,  in  order  to 
contrast  and  set  off  the  rest ;  and  this  is  the  true 
meaning  of  a  late  facetious  writer,  who  told  the 
public  that  whenever  he  was  dull  they  might  be 
assured  there  was  a  design  in  it. 

In  this  light,  then,  or  rather  in  this  darkness,  I 
would  have  the  reader  to  consider  these  initial 
essays.  And  after  this  warning,  if  he  shall  be  of 
opinion  that  he  can  find  enough  of  serious  in  other 
parts  of  this  history,  he  may  pass  over  these,  in 
which  we  profess  to  be  laboriously  dull,  and  begin 
the  following  books  at  the  second  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

In  M  liiih  Mr.  .Tones  receives  many  friendly  visits  during  his 
confinement;  with  some  fine  touches  of  the  passion  of  love, 
scarce  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

Tom  Jones  had  many  visitors  during  his  confine- 
ment, though  some,  perhaps,  were  not  very  agree- 
able to  him.  Mr.  Allworthy  saw  him  almost  every 
day ;  but  though  he  pitied  Tom's  sufferings,  and 
greatly  approved  the  gallant  behaviour  which  had 
occasioned  them  ;  yet  he  thought  this  was  a  favour- 
able opportunity  to  bring  him  to  a  sober  sense  of 
his  indiscreet  conduct ;  and  that  wholesome  advice 
for  that  purpose  could  never  be  applied  at  a  more 
proper  season  than  at  the  present,  when  the  mind 
was  softened  by  pain  and  sickness,  and  alarmed  by 
danger  ;  and  when  its  attention  was  unembarrassed 
with  those  turbulent  passions  which  engage  us  in 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure. 

At  all  seasons,  therefore,  when  the  good  man  was 
alone  with  the  youth,  especially  when  the  latter  was 
totally  at  ease,  he  took  occasion  to  remind  him  of 
his  former  miscarriages,  but  in  the  mildest  and  ten- 
derest  manner,  and  only  in  order  to  introduce  the 
caution  which  he  prescribed  for  his  future  beha- 
viour;  "on  which  alone,"  he  assured  him,  "would 
depend  his  own  felicity,  and  the  kindness  which  he 
might  yet  promise  himself  to  receive  at  the  hands 
of  his  father  by  adoption,  unless  he  should  hereafter 
forfeit  his  good  opinion :  for  as  to  what  had  past," 
he  said,  "it  should  be  all  forgiven  and  forgotten. 
He  therefore  advised  him  to  make  a  good  use  of  this 
accident,  that  so  in  the  end  it  might  prove  a  visita- 
tion for  his  own  good." 

Thwackum  was  likewise  pretty  assiduous  in  his 
visits ;  and  he  too  considered  a  sick-bed  to  be  a 
convenient  scene  for  lectures.  His  style,  however, 
was  more  severe  than  Mr.  Allworthy's ;  he  told  his 
pupil,  "  That  he  ought  to  look  on  his  broken  limb 
as  a  judgment  from  heaven  on  his  sins.  That  it 
would  become  him  to  be  daily  on  his  knees,  pour- 
ing forth  thanksgivings  that  he  had  broken  his  arm 
only,  and  not  his  neck  ;  which  latter,"  he  said, 
"  was  very  probably  reserved  for  some  future  occa- 
sion, and  that,  perhaps,  not  very  remote.  For  his 
part,"  he  said,  "  he  had  often  wondered  some 
judgment  had  not  overtaken  him  before  ;  but  it 
might  be  perceived  by  this,  that  divine  punishments, 
though  slow,  are  always  sure."  Hence  likewise  he 
advised  him,  "  to  foresee,  with  equal  certainty,  the 
greater  evils  which  were  yet  behind,  and  which  were 
as  sure  as  this  of  overtaking  him  in  his  state  of 
reprobacy.  These  are,"  said  he,  "  to  be  averted 
only  by  such  a  thorough  and  sincere  repentance  as 
is  not  to  be  expected  or  hoped  for  from  one  so 
abandoned  in  his  youth,  and  whose  mind,  I  am 
afraid,  is  totally  corrupted.  It  is  my  duty,  how- 
ever, to  exhort  you  to  this  repentance,  though  I  too 
well  know  all  exhortations  will  be  vain  and  fruitless. 
But  liberavi  aniniam  meam.  I  can  accuse  my  own 
conscience  of  no  neglect ;  though  it  is  at  the  same 
time  with  the  utmost  concern  I  see  you  travelling  on 
to  certain  misery  in  this  world,  and  to  as  certain 
damnation  in  the  next." 

Square  talked  in  a  very  different  strain  ;  he  said, 
"  Such  accidents  as  a  broken  bone  were  below  the 
consideration  of  a  wise  man.  That  it  was  abund- 
antly sufficient  to  reconcile  the  mind  to  any  of  these 
mischances,  to  reflect  that  they  are  liable  to  befal 
the  wisest  of  mankind,  and  are  undoubtedly  for  the 
good  of  the  whole."  He  said,  "  it  Avas  a  mere  abuse 
of  words  to  call  those  things  evils,  in  which  there 
was  no  moral  unfituess :  that  pain,  which  was  the 


worst  consequence  of  such  accidents,  was  the  most 
contemptible  thing  in  the  world;"  with  more  of 
the  like  sentences,  extracted  out  of  the  second  book 
of  TuUy's  Tusculan  questions,  and  from  the  great 
lord  Shaftesbury.  In  pronouncing  these  he  was  one 
day  so  eager,  that  he  unfortunately  bit  his  tongue  ; 
and  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  not  only  put  an  end 
to  his  discourse,  but  created  much  emotion  in  him, 
and  caused  him  to  mutter  an  oath  or  two  :  but  what 
was  worst  of  all,  this  accident  gave  Thwackum,  who 
Avas  present,  and  who  held  all  such  doctrine  to  be 
heathenish  and  atheistical,  an  opportunity  to  clap  a 
judgment  on  his  back.  Now  this  was  done  with  so 
malicious  a  sneer,  that  it  totally  unhinged  (if  I  may 
so  say)  the  temper  of  the  philosopher,  which  the  bite 
of  his  tongue  had  somewhat  ruffled  ;  and  as  he  was 
disabled  from  venting  his  wrath  at  his  lips,  he  had 
possibly  found  a  more  violent  method  of  revenging 
himself,  had  not  the  sui'geon,  who  was  then  luckily 
in  the  room,  contrary  to  his  own  interest,  inter- 
posed and  preserved  the  peace. 

Mr.  Blifil  visited  his  friend  Jones  but  seldom,  and 
never  alone.  This  worthy  young  man,  however, 
professed  much  regard  for  him,  and  as  great  concern 
at  his  misfortune  ;  but  cautiously  avoided  any  inti- 
macy, lest,  as  he  frequently  hinted,  it  might  conta- 
minate the  sobriety  of  his  own  character  :  for  which 
purpose  he  had  constantly  in  his  mouth  that  proverb 
in  which  Solomon  speaks  against  evil  communica- 
tion. Not  that  he  was  so  bitter  as  Thwackum ; 
for  he  always  expressed  some  hopes  of  Tom's  re- 
formation;  "which,"  he  said,  "the  unparalleled 
goodness  shoAvn  by  his  uncle  on  this  occasion,  must 
certainly  effect  in  one  not  absolutely  abandoned  :" 
but  concluded,  "if  Mr.  Jones  ever  ofiends  hereafter, 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  say  a  syllable  in  his  favour." 

As  to  squire  "Western,  he  was  seldom  out  of  the 
sick-room,  unless  when  he  was  engaged  either  in 
the  field  or  over  his  bottle.  Nay,  he  would  some- 
times retire  hither  to  take  his  beer,  and  it  was  not 
without  difHculty  that  he  was  prevented  from  forcing 
Jones  to  take  his  beer  too  :  for  no  quack  ever  held 
his  nostrum  to  be  a  more  general  panacea  than  he 
did  this  ;  which,  he  said,  had  more  virtue  in  it  than 
was  in  all  the  physic  in  an  apothecarj''s  shop.  He 
was,  however,  by  much  entreaty,  prevailed  on  to 
forbear  the  application  of  this  medicine  ;  but  from 
serenading  his  patient  every  hunting  morning  with 
the  horn  under  his  window,  it  was  impossible  to 
withhold  him  ;  nor  did  he  ever  lay  aside  that  halloo, 
with  which  he  entered  into  all  companies,  when  he 
visited  Jones,  without  any  regard  to  the  sick  person's 
being  at  that  time  either  awake  or  asleep. 

This  boisterous  behaviour,  as  it  meant  no  harm, 
so  happily  it  effected  none,  and  was  abundantly 
compensated  to  Jones,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to 
sit  up,  by  the  company  of  Sophia,  whom  the  squire 
then  brought  to  visit  him  ;  nor  was  it,  indeed,  long 
before  Jones  was  able  to  attend  her  to  the  harp- 
sichord, where  she  would  kindly  condescend,  for 
hours  together,  to  charm  him  with  the  most  deli- 
cious music,  unless  when  the  squire  thought  proper 
to  interrupt  her,  by  insisting  on  Old  Sir  Simon,  or 
some  other  of  his  favourite  pieces. 

Notwithstanding  the  nicest  guard  which  Sophia 
endeavoured  to  set  on  her  behaviour,  she  could  not 
avoid  letting  some  appearances  now  and  then  slip 
forth  :  for  love  may  again  be  likened  to  a  disease  in 
this,  that  when  it  is  denied  a  vent  in  one  part,  it  will 
certainly  break  out  in  another.  What  her  lips, 
therefore,  concealed,  her  eyes,  her  blushes,  and 
many  little  involuntary  actions,  betrayed. 

One  day,  when  Sophia  was  playing  on  the  harpsi- 
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chord,  and  Jones  was  attending,  the  sqiiire  came 
into  the  room,  crying,  "  There,  Tom,  I  have  had 
a  battle  for  thee  below  stairs  with  thick  parson 
Thwackum.  He  hath  been  a  telling  AUworthy, 
before  my  face,  that  the  broken  bone  was  a  judg- 
ment upon  thee.  D — n  it,  says  I,  how  can  that  be'? 
Did  he  not  come  by  it  in  defence  of  a  young  woman  1 
A  judgment  indeed !  Pox,  if  he  never  doth  any- 
thing worse,  he  will  go  to  heaven  sooner  than  all 
the  parsons  in  the  country.  He  hath  more  reason 
to  glory  in  it  than  to  be  ashamed  of  it." — "  Indeed, 
sir,"  says  Jones,  "  I  have  no  reason  for  either  ;  but 
if  it  preserved  Miss  Western,  I  shall  always  think  it 
the  happiest  accident  of  my  life." — "  And  to  gu," 
said  the  squire,  "to  zet  AUworthy  against  thee  vor 
it !  D — n  un,  if  the  parson  had  unt  his  petticoats 
on,  I  should  have  lent  un  o  flick ;  for  I  love  thee 
dearly,  my  boy,  and  d — n  me  if  there  is  anj-thing  in 
my  power  which  I  won't  do  for  thee.  Sha't  take 
thy  choice  of  all  the  horses  in  my  stable  to-morrow 
morning,  except  only  the  Chevalier  and  Miss  Slouch." 
Jones  thanked  him,  but  declined  accepting  the  offer. 
"  Nay,"  added  the  squire,  "  sha't  ha  the  sorrel  mare 
that  Sophy  rode.  She  cost  me  fifty  guineas,  and 
comes  six  years  old  this  grass."  "  If  she  had  cost 
me  a  thousand,"  cries  Jones  passionately,  "  I  would 
have  given  her  to  the  dogs."  "Pooh!  pooh!"  an- 
swered Western  :  "  What !  because  she  broke  thy 
armi  Shouldst  forget  and  forgive.  I  thought  hadst 
been  more  a  man  than  to  bgar  malice  against  a 
dumb  creature." — Here  Sophia  interposed,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  conversation,  by  desiring  her  father's 
leave  to  play  to  him  ;  a  request  which  he  never  re- 
fused. 

The  countenance  of  Sophia  had  undergone  more 
than  one  change  during  the  foregoing  speeches  ;  and 
probably  she  imputed  the  passionate  resentment 
which  Jones  had  expressed  against  the  mare,  to  a 
different  motive  from  that  from  Avhich  her  father 
had  derived  it.  Her  spirits  were  at  this  time  in  a 
visible  flutter  ;  and  she  played  so  intolerably  ill,  that 
had  not  Western  soon  fallen  asleep,  he  must  have 
remarked  it.  Jones,  however,  who  was  sufficiently 
awake,  and  was  not  without  an  ear,  any  more  than 
without  eyes,  made  some  observations ;  which  being 
joined  to  all  which  the  reader  may  remember  to 
have  passed  formerly,  gave  him  pretty  strong  assur- 
ances, when  he  came  to  reflect  on  the  whole,  that 
all  was  not  well  in  the  tender  bosom  of  Sophia  ;  an 
opinion  which  many  young  gentlemen  will,  I  doubt 
not,  extremely  wonder  at  his  not  having  been  well 
confirmed  in  long  ago.  To  confess  the  truth,  he 
had  rather  too  much  diffidence  in  himself,  and  was 
not  forward  enough  in  seeing  the  advances  of  a  young 
lady  ;  a  misfortune  which  can  be  cured  only  by  that 
early  town  education,  which  is  at  present  so  gene- 
rally in  fashion. 

When  these  thoughts  had  fully  taken  possession 
of  Jones,  they  occasioned  a  perturbation  in  his  mind, 
which,  in  a  constitution  less  pure  and  firm  than  his, 
might  have  been,  at  such  a  season,  attended  with 
very  dangerous  consequences.  He  was  truly  sensi- 
ble of  the  great  worth  of  Sophia.  He  extremely 
liked  her  person,  no  less  admired  her  accomplish- 
ments, and  tenderly  loved  her  goodness.  In  reality, 
as  he  had  never  once  entertained  any  thought  of 
possessing  her,  nor  had  ever  given  the  least  volun- 
tary indulgence  to  his  inclinations,  he  had  a  much 
stronger  passion  for  her  than  he  himself  was  ac- 
quainted with.  His  heart  now  brought  forth  the 
full  secret,  at  the  same  time  that  it  assured  him  the 
adorable  object  returned  his  affection. 


CHAPTER  III. 
Which  all  who  have  no  heart  will  think  to  contain  much  ado 

about  nothing. 
The  reader  will  perhaps  imagine,  the  sensations 
which  now  arose  in  Jones  to  have  been  so  sweet 
and  delicious,  that  they  would  rather  tend  to  pro- 
duce a  cheerful  serenity  in  the  mind,  than  any  of 
those  dangerous  effects  which  we  have  mentioned  ; 
but  in  fact,  sensations  of  this  kind,  however  deli- 
cious, are,  at  their  first  recognition,  of  a  very  tumul- 
tuous nature,  and  have  verj'  little  of  the  opiate  in 
them.  They  were,  moreover,  in  the  present  case, 
embittered  with  certain  circumstances,  which  being 
mixed  with  sweeter  ingredients,  tended  altogether 
to  compose  a  draught  that  might  be  termed  bitter- 
sweet ;  than  which,  as  nothing  can  be  more  disa- 
greeable to  the  palate,  so  nothing,  in  the  metaphori- 
cal sense,  can  be  so  injurious  to  the  mind. 

For  first,  though  he  had  sufficient  foundation  to 
flatter  himself  in  what  he  had  obseiTed  in  Sophia, 
he  was  not  yet  free  from  doubt  of  misconstruing 
compassion,  or  at  best  esteem,  into  a  warmer  regard. 
He  was  far  from  a  sanguine  assurance  that  Sophia 
had  any  such  affections  towards  him,  as  might  pro- 
mise his  inclinations  that  harvest,  which,  if  they 
were  encouraged  and  nursed,  they  would  finally 
grow  up  to  require.  Besides,  if  he  could  hope  to 
find  no  bar  to  his  happiness  from  the  daughter,  he 
thought  himself  certain  of  meeting  an  effectual  bar 
in  the  father  ;  who,  though  he  was  a  country  squire 
in  his  diversions,  was  perfectly  a  man  of  the  world 
in  whatever  regarded  his  fortune  ;  had  the  most  vio- 
lent affection  for  his  only  daughter,  and  had  often  ' 
signified,  in  his  cups,  the  pleasure  he  proposed  in 
seeing  her  married  to  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the 
county.  Jones  was  not  so  vain  and  senseless  a  cox- 
comb as  to  expect,  from  any  regard  which  Western 
had  professed  for  him,  that  he  would  ever  be  in- 
duced to  lay  aside  these  views  of  advancing  his 
daughter.  He  well  knew,  that  fortune  is  generally 
the  principal,  if  not  the  sole  consideration,  which 
operates  on  the  best  of  parents  in  these  matters  :  for 
friendship  makes  us  warmly  espouse  the  interest  of 
others  ;  but  it  is  very  cold  to  the  gratification  of 
their  passions.  Indeed,  to  feel  the  happiness  which 
may  result  from  this,  it  is  necessary  we  should  pos- 
sess the  passion  ourselves.  As  he  had  therefore 
no  hopes  of  obtaining  her  father's  consent ;  so  he 
thought  to  endeavour  to  succeed  without  it,  and  by 
such  means  to  frustrate  the  great  point  of  Mr.  Wes- 
tern's life,  was  to  make  a  very  ill  use  of  his  hospitality, 
and  a  very  ungrateful  return  to  the  many  little  favours 
received  (however  roughly)  at  his  hands.  If  he  saw 
such  a  consequence  with  horror  and  disdain,  how 
much  more  was  he  shocked  with  what  regarded  Mr. 
AUworthy  ;  to  whom,  as  he  had  more  than  filial  obli- 
gations, so  had  he  for  him  more  than  filial  piety ! 
He  knew  the  nature  of  that  good  man  to  be  so  averse 
to  any  baseness  or  treacherj',  that  the  least  attempt 
of  such  a  kind  would  make  the  sight  of  the  guilty 
person  for  ever  odious  to  his  eyes,  and  his  name  a 
detestable  sound  in  his  ears.  The  appearance  of 
sucli  insurmountable  difficulties  was  sufficient  to 
have  inspired  him  with  despair,  however  ardent  his 
wishes  had  been  ;  but  even  these  wers  controlled 
by  compassion  for  another  woman.  The  idea  of 
lovely  Molly  now  intrudsd  itself  before  him.  He 
had  sworn  eternal  constancy  in  her  arms,  and  she 
had  as  often  vowed  never  to  outlive  his  deserting 
her.  He  now  saw  her  in  all  the  most  shocking  pos- 
tures of  death  ;  nay,  he  considered  all  the  miseries 
of  prostitution  to  which  she  would  be  liable,  and  of 
which  he  would  be  doubly  the  occasion ;  first  by 
seducing,   and   then  by   deserting  her ;  for  he  well 
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knew  the  hatred  which  all  her  neighbours,  and  even 
her  own  sisters,  bore  her,  and  how  ready  they  would 
all  be  to  tear  her  to  pieces.  Indeed,  he  had  exposed 
her  to  more  envy  than  shame,  or  rather  to  the  latter 
by  means  of  the  former :  for  many  women  abused 
her  for  being  a  whore,  while  they  envied  her  her 
lover,  and  her  finery,  and  would  have  been  them- 
selves glad  to  have  purchased  these  at  the  same 
rate.  The  ruin,  therefore,  of  the  poor  girl  must,  he 
foresaw,  unavoidably  attend  his  deserting  her ;  and 
this  thought  stung  him  to  the  soul.  Poverty  and 
distress  seemed  to  him  to  give  none  a  right  of  aggra- 
vating those  misfortunes.  The  meanness  of  her 
condition  did  not  represent  her  misery  as  of  little 
consequence  in  his  eyes,  nor  did  it  appear  to  justify, 
or  even  to  palliate  his  guilt,  in  bringing  that  misery 
upon  her.  But  why  do  I  mention  justification  1 
His  own  heart  would  not  suffer  him  to  destroy  a 
human  creature  who  he  thought  loved  him,  and  had 
to  that  love  sacrificed  her  innocence.  His  own  good 
heart  pleaded  her  cause  ;  not  as  a  cold  venal  advo- 
cate, but  as  one  interested  in  the  event,  and  which 
must  itself  deeply  share  in  all  the  agonies  its  owner 
brought  on  another. 

When  this  powerful  advocate  had  sufficiently 
raised  the  pity  of  Jones,  by  painting  poor  Molly  in 
all  the  circumstances  of  wretchedness  ;  it  artfully 
called  in  the  assistance  of  another  passion,  and  re- 
presented the  girl  in  all  the  amiable  colours  of  youth, 
health,  and  beauty ;  as  one  greatly  the  object  of 
desire,  and  much  more  so,  at  least  to  a  good  mind, 
from  being,  at  the  same  time,  the  object  of  compas- 
sion. 

Amidst  these  thoughts,  poor  Jones  passed  a  long 
sleepless  night,  and  in  the  morning  the  result  of  the 
whole  was  to  abide  by  Molly,  and  to  think  no  more 
of  Sophia. 

In  this  virtuous  resolution  he  continued  all  the 
next  day  till  the  evening,  cherishing  the  idea  of 
Molly,  and  driving  Sophia  from  his  thoughts  ;  but 
in  the  fatal  evening,  a  very  trifling  accident  set  all 
his  passions  again  on  float,  and  worked  so  total  a 
change  in  his  mind,  that  we  think  it  decent  to  com- 
municate it  in  a  fresh  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  little  chapter,  in  which  is  contained  a  little  incident. 

Among  other  visitants,  who  paid  their  compliments 
to  the  young  gentleman  in  his  confinement,  Mrs. 
Honour  was  one.  The  reader,  perhaps,  when  he 
reflects  on  some  expressions  Avhich  have  formerly 
dropt  from  her,  may  conceive  that  she  herself  had 
a  very  particular  affection  for  Mr.  Jones ;  but,  in 
reality,  it  was  no  such  thing.  Tom  was  a  handsome 
young  fellow ;  and  for  that  species  of  men  Mrs. 
Honour  had  some  regard  ;  but  this  was  perfectly  in- 
discriminate ;  for  having  been  crossed  in  the  love 
which  she  bore  a  certain  nobleman's  footman,  who 
had  basely  deserted  her  after  a  promise  of  marriage, 
she  had  so  securely  kept  together  the  broken  remains 
of  her  heart,  that  no  man  had  ever  since  been  able 
to  possess  himself  of  any  single  fragment.  She 
viewed  all  handsome  men  with  that  equal  regard 
and  benevolence  which  a  sober  and  virtuous  mind 
bears  to  all  the  good.  She  might  indeed  be  called  a 
lover  of  men,  as  Socrates  was  a  lover  of  mankind, 
preferring  one  to  another  for  coporeal,  as  he  for 
mental  qualifications ;  but  never  carrying  this  pre- 
ference so  far  as  to  cause  any  perturbation  in  the 
philosophical  serenity  of  her  temper. 

The  day  after  Mr.  Jones  had  that  conflict  with 
himself  which  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, Mrs.  Honour  came  into  his  room,  and  finding 


him  alone,  began  in  the  following  manner  : — "  La, 
sir,  where  do  you  think  I  have  been  1  I  warrants 
you,  you  would  not  guess  in  fifty  years  ;  but  if  you 
did  guess,  to  be  sure  I  must  not  tell  you  neither." — 
"  Nay,  if  it  be  something  which  you  must  not  tell 
me,"  said  Jones,  "  I  shall  have  the  curiosity  to  inquire, 
and  I  know  you  will  not  be  so  barbarous  as  to  refuse 
me." — "  I  don't  know,"  cries  she,  "  why  I  should 
refuse  you  neither,  for  that  matter ;  for  to  be  sure 
you  won't  mention  it  any  more.  And  for  that 
matter,  if  you  knew  where  I  have  been,  unless  you 
knew  what  I  have  been  about,  it  would  not  signify 
mucli.  Nay,  I  don't  see  why  it  should  be  kept  a 
secret  for  my  part ;  for  to  be  sure  she  is  the  best  lady 
in  the  world."  Upon  this,  Jones  began  to  beg 
earnestly  to  be  let  into  this  secret,  and  faithfully 
promised  not  to  divulge  it.  She  then  proceeded 
thus  : — "  Why  you  must  know,  sir,  my  young  lady 
sent  me  to  inquire  after  Molly  Seagrim,  and  to 
see  whether  the  wench  wanted  any  thing;  to  be 
sure,  I  did  not  care  to  go,  methinks ;  but  servants 
must  do  what  they  are  ordered. — How  could  you 
undervalue  yourself  so,  Mr.  Jones'? — So  my  lady  bid 
me  go  and  carry  her  some  linen,  and  other  things. 
She  IS  too  good.  If  such  forward  sluts  were  sent 
to  Bridewell,  it  would  be  better  for  them.  I  told 
my  lady,  says  I,  madam,  your  la'ship  is  encouraging 
idleness." — "  And  was  my  Sophia  so  good'?"  says 
Jones.  "My  Sophia,  I  assure  you!  marry  come 
up!"  answered  Honour.  "  And  yet  if  you  knew 
all, — indeed,  if  I  was  as  Mr.  Jones,  I  should  look  a 
little  higher  than  sucli  trumpery  as  Molly  Seagrim." 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  these  words,"  replied 
Jones,  "  If  I  knew  alH"  "  I  mean  what  I  mean," 
says  Honour.  "  Don't  you  remember  putting  your 
haiads  in  my  lady's  muff  once'?  I  vow  I  could 
almost  find  in  my  heart  to  tell,  if  I  was  certain  my 
lady  would  never  come  to  the  hearing  on't."  Jones 
then  made  several  solemn  protestations.  And  Ho- 
nour proceeded, — "  then  to  be  sure,  my  lady  gave 
me  that  muff;  and   afterwards,   upon  hearing  what 

you  had  done  " "  Then  you  told  her  what  I  had 

done  !"  interrupted  Jones.  "  If  I  did,  sir,"  answered 
she,  "  you  need  not  be  angry  Avith  me.  Many's  the 
man  would  have  given  his  head  to  have  had  my 
lady  told,  if  they  had  knoAvn, — for,  to  be  sure,  the 
biggest  lord  in  the  land  might  be  proud — but,  I 
protest,  I  have  a  great  mind  not  to  tell  you."  Jones 
fell  to  entreaties,  and  soon  prevailed  on  her  to  go  on 
thus.  "  You  must  know  then,  sir,  that  my  lady  had 
given  this  muff  to  me  ;  but  about  a  day  or  two  after 
I  had  told  her  the  story,  she  quarrels  with  her  new 
muff,  and  to  be  sure  it  is  the  prettiest  that  ever  was 
seen.  Honour,  says  she,  this  is  an  odious  muff;  it 
is  too  big  for  me :  I  can't  wear  it  :  till  I  can  gel 
another,  you  must  let  me  have  my  old  one  again, 
and  you  may  have  this  in  the  room  on't — for  she's  a 
good  lady,  and  scorns  to  give  a  thing  and  take  a 
thing,  I  promise  you  that.  So  to  be  sure  I  fetched  it 
her  back  again,  and,  I  believe,  she  hath  worn  it  upon 
her  arm  almost  ever  since,  and  I  warrants  hath  given 
it  many  a  kiss  when  nobody  hath  seen  her." 

Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  Mr. 
Western  himself,  who  came  to  summon  Jones  to  the 
harpsichord  ;  whither  the  poor  young  fellow  went 
all  pale  and  trembling.  This  Western  observed, 
but,  on  seeing  Mrs.  Honour,  imputed  it  to  a  wrong 
cause  ;  and  bavin  g  given  Jones  a  hearty  curse  be- 
tween jest  and  earnest,  he  bid  him  beat  abroad,  and 
not  poach  up  the  game  in  his  warren. 

Sophia  looked  this  evening  with  more  than  usvial 
beauty,  and  wc  may  believe  it  was  no  small  addition 
to  her  charms,  in  the  eye  of  Mr.  Jones,  that  she  now 
happened  to  have  on  her  right  arm  this  very  muff. 
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She  was  playing  one  of  her  father's  favourite  tunes, 
and  he  was  leaning  on  her  chair,  when  the  muff  fell 
over  her  fingers,  and  put  her  out.  This  so  discon- 
cei-ted  the  squire,  that  he  snatched  the  muff  from 
her,  and  with  a  hearty  curse  threw  it  into  the  fire. 
Sophia  instantly  started  up,  and  with  the  utmost 
eagerness  recovered  it  from  the  flames. 

Though  this  incident  will  probably  appear  of  little 
consequence  to  many  of  our  readers ;  yet,  trifling 
as  it  was,  it  had  so  violent  an  effect  on  poor  Jones, 
that  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  relate  it.  In  reality, 
there  are  many  little  circumstances  too  often  omitted 
by  injudicious  historians,  from  which  events  of  the 
utmost  importairce  arise.  The  world  may  indeed 
be  considered  as  a  vast  machine,  in  which  the  great 
wheels  are  originally  set  in  motion  by  those  which 
are  very  minute,  and  almost  imperceptible  to  any  biit 
the  strongest  eyes. 

Thus,  not  all  the  charms  of  thff  incomparable 
Sophia  ;  not  all  the  dazzling  brightness,  and  languish- 
ing softness  of  her  eyes  ;  the  harmony  of  her  voice, 
and  of  her  person ;  not  all  her  wit,  good-humour, 
greatness  of  mind,  or  sweetness  of  disposition,  had 
been  able  so  absolutely  to  conquer  and  enslave  the 
heart  of  poor  Jones,  as  this  little  incident  of  the  muff. 
Thus  the  poet  sweetly  sings  of  Troy — 

Captique  dolis  lachrymisquc  coacti 

Quus  neque  Tydides,  nee  Larissceus  Achilles, 
Non  anni  domuere  decern,  nun  mille  Carince. 

What  Diomede  or  Thetis'  greater  son 

A  thousand  ships,  nor  ten  years'  siege  had  done. 

False  tears,  and  fawning  words  the  city  won. 

The  citadel  of  Jones  was  now  taken  by  surprise. 
All  those  considerations  of  honour  and  jn-udence 
which  our  hero  had  lately  with  so  much  military 
wisdom  placed  as  guards  over  the  avenues  of  his 
heart,  ran  away  from  their  posts,  and  the  god  of  love 
marched  in,  in  triumph. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  very  long  chapter,  containing  a  very  great  incident. 
But  though  this  victorious  deity  easily  expelled  his 
avowed  enemies  from  the  heart  of  Jones,  he  found 
it  more  difficult  to  supplant  the  garrison  which  he 
himself  had  placed  there.  To  lay  aside  aU  allegory, 
the  concern  for  what  must  become  of  poor  Moliy 
greatly  disturbed  and  perplexed  the  mind  of  the 
worthy  youth.  The  superior  merit  of  Sophia  totally 
eclipsed,  or  rather  extinguished,  all  the  beauties  of 
the  poor  girl ;  but  compassion  instead  of  contempt 
succeeded  to  love.  He  was  soon  convinced  the  girl 
had  placed  all  her  affections,  and  all  her  prospect  of 
future  happiness,  in  him  only.  For  this  he  had,  he 
knew,  given  sufficient  occasion,  by  the  utmost  pro- 
fusion of  tenderness  towards  her :  a  tenderness 
which  he  had  taken  every  means  to  persuade  her  he 
would  always  maintain.  She,  on  her  side,  had 
assured  him  of  her  firm  belief  in  his  promises,  and 
had  with  the  most  solemn  vows  declared,  that  on  his 
fulfilling  or  breaking  these  promises  it  depended 
whether  she  should  be  the  happiest  or  most  miser- 
able of  womankind.  And  to  be  the  author  of  this 
highest  degree  of  misery  to  a  human  being,  was  a 
thought  on  which  he  could  not  bear  to  ruminate  a 
single  moment.  He  considered  this  poor  girl  as 
having  sacrificed  to  him  everything  in  her  little 
power;  as  having  been  at  her  own  expense  the  object 
of  his  pleasure  ;  as  sighing  and  languishing  for  him 
even  at  that  very  instant.  Shall  then,  says  he, 
my  recovery,  for  which  she  hath  so  ardently  wished  ; 
shall  my  presence,  which  she  hath  so  eagerly  ex- 
pected, instead  of  giving  her  that  joy  with  which 
she  hath  flattered  herself,  cast  her  at  once  down  into 


misery  and  despair?  Can  I  be  such  a  villain  1 
Here,  when  the  genius  of  poor  Molly  seemed  trium- 
l)hant,  the  love  of  Sophia  towards  him,  which  now 
appeared  no  longer  dubious,  rushed  upon  his  mind, 
and  bore  away  every  obstacle  beiore  it. 

At  length  it  occurred  to  him,  that  he  might  pos- 
sibly be  able  to  make  Molly  amends  another  way ;  [ 
namely,  by  giving  her  a  sum  of  money.  This,  ne-  j 
vertheless,  he  almost  despaired  of  her  accepting, 
when  he  recollected  the  frequent  and  vehement  as- 
surances he  had  received  from  her,  that  the  world 
put  in  balance  witli  him  would  make  her  no  amends 
for  his  loss.  However,  her  extreme  poverty,  and 
chiefly  her  egregious  vanity  (somewhat  of  which  hath 
been  already  hinted  to  the  reader),  gave  him  some 
little  hope,  that,  notwithstanding  all  her  avowed 
tenderness,  she  might  in  time  be  brought  to  content 
herself  with  a  fortune  superior  to  her  expectation, 
and  M"hich  might  indulge  her  vanity,  by  setting  her 
above  all  her  equals.  He  resolved  therefore  to  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  making  a  proposal  of  this 
kind. 

One  day,  accordingly,  when  his  arm  was  so  well 
recovered  that  he  could  walk  easily  with  it  slung  in 
a  sash,  he  stole  forth,  at  a  season  when  the  squire 
was  engaged  in  his  field  exercises,  and  visited  his 
fair  one.  Her  mother  and  sisters,  whom  he  found 
taking  their  tea,  informed  him  fu-st  that  Molly  was 
not  at  home  ;  but  afterwards  the  eldest  sister  ac- 
quainted him,  with  a  malicious  smile,  that  she  Avas 
above  stairs  a-bed.  Tom  had  no  objection  to  this 
situation  of  his  mistress,  and  immediately  ascended 
the  ladder  which  led  towards  her  bedchamber  ;  but 
when  he  came  to  the  top,  he,  to  his  great  surprise, 
found  the  door  fast ;  nor  could  he  for  some  time 
obtain  any  answer  from  within ;  for  Molly,  as  she 
herself  afterwards  informed  him,  was  fast  asleep. 

The  extremes  of  grief  and  joy  have  been  remarked 
to  produce  very  similar  effects ;  and  when  either  of 
these  rushes  on  us  by  surprise,  it  is  apt  to  create 
such  a  total  perturbation  and  confusion,  that  we  are 
often  thereby  deprived  of  the  use  of  all  our  faculties. 
It  cannot  therefore  be  wondered  at,  that  the  unex- 
pected sight  of  Mr.  Jones  should  so  strongly  operate 
on  the  mind  of  Molly,  and  should  ovei-whelm  her 
with  such  confusion,  that  for  some  minutes  she  was 
unable  to  express  the  great  raptures,  with  which 
the  reader  will  suppose  she  was  afi^ected  on  this  oc- 
casion. As  for  Jones,  he  was  so  entirely  possessed, 
and  as  it  were  enchanted,  by  the  presence  of  his 
beloved  object,  that  he  for  a  while  forgot  Sophia, 
and  consequently  the  principal  purpose  of  his  visit. 

This  however  soon  recurred  to  his  memory ;  and 
after  the  first  transports  of  their  meeting  were  over, 
he  found  means  by  degrees  to  introduce  a  discourse 
on  the  fatal  consequences  which  must  attend  their 
amour,  if  Mr.  AUworthy,  who  had  strictly  forbidden 
him  ever  seeing  her  more,  should  discover  that  he 
still  carried  on  this  commerce.  Such  a  discovery, 
which  his  enemies  gave  him  reason  to  think  would 
be  unavoidable,  must,  he  said,  end  in  his  ruin,  and 
consequently  in  hers.  Since  therefore  their  hard 
fates  had  determined  that  they  must  separate,  he 
advised  her  to  bear  it  with  resolution,  and  swore 
he  would  never  omit  any  opportunity,  through  the 
course  of  his  life,  of  showing  her  the  sincerity  of  his 
affection,  by  providing  for  her  in  a  manner  beyond 
her  utmost  expectation,  or  even  beyond  her  wishes, 
if  ever  that  should  be  in  his  power ;  concluding  at 
last,  that  she  might  soon  find  some  man  who  would 
marry  her,  and  who  would  make  her  much  happier 
than  she  could  be  by  leading  a  disreputable  life  with 
him. 

Molly  remained  a  few  moments  in  silence,    and 
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than  bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears,  she  began  to 
upbraid  him  in  the  following  words  :  "  And  this  is 
your  love  for  me,  to  forsake  me  in  this  manner, 
now  you  have  ruined  me  !  How  often,  when  I  have 
told  you  that  all  men  are  false  and  perjury  like,  and 
grow  tired  of  us  as  soon  as  ever  they  have  had  their 
wicked  wills  of  us,  how  often  have  you  sworn  you 
would  never  forsake  me !  And  can  you  be  such  a 
perjury  man  after  alH  "What  signifies  all  the  riches 
in  the  world  to  me  without  you,  now  you  have 
gained  my  heart,  so  you  have — you  have — 1  Why 
do  you  mention  another  man  to  me  1  I  can  never 
love  any  other  man  as  long  as  I  live.  All  other 
men  are  nothing  to  me.  If  tlie  greatest  squire  in 
all  the  country  would  come  a  suiting  to  me  to-mor- 
row, I  would  not  give  my  company  to  him.  No,  I 
shall  always  hate  and  despise  the  whole  sex  for  your 
sake." — 

She  was  proceeding  thus,  when  an  accident  put  a 
stop  to  her  tongue,  before  it  had  run  out  half  its 
career.  The  room,  or  rather  garret,  in  which  Molly 
lay,  being  up  one  pair  of  stairs,  that  is  to  say,  at  the 
top  of  the  house,  was  of  a  sloping  figure,  resembling 
the  great  Delta  of  the  Greeks.  The  English  reader 
may  perhaps  form  a  better  idea  of  it,  by  being  told 
that  it  was  impossible  to  stand  upright  any  where 
hut  in  the  middle.  Now,  as  this  room  wanted  the 
conveniency  of  a  closet,  Molly  had,  to  supply  that 
defect,  nailed  up  an  old  rug  against  the  rafters  of  the 
house,  which  inclosed  a  little  hole  where  her  best 
apparel,  such  as  the  remains  of  that  sack  which  we 
have  formerly  mentioned,  some  caps,  and  other  things 
with  which  she  had  lately  provided  herself,  were 
hung  up  and  secured  from  the  dust. 

This  inclosed  place  exactly  fronted  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  to  which,  indeed,  the  rug  hung  so  near,  that  it 
served  in  a  manner  to  supply  the  want  of  curtains. 
Now,  whether  Molly,  in  the  agonies  of  her  rage, 
pushed  this  rug  with  her  feet;  or  Jones  might  touch 
it :  or  whether  the  pin  or  nail  gave  way  of  its  own 
accord,  I  am  not  certain  ;  but  as  Molly  pronounced 
those  last  words,  which  are  recorded  above,  the 
wicked  rug  got  loose  from  its  fastening,  and  disco- 
vered every  thing  hid  behind  it ;  where  among  other 
female  utensils  appeared — (with  shame  I  write  it, 
and  with  sorrow  will  it  be  read) — the  philosopher 
Square,  in  a  posture  (for  the  place  would  not  near 
admit  his  standing  upright)  as  ridiculous  as  can  pos- 
sibly be  conceived. 

The  posture,  indeed,  in  which  he  stood,  was  not 
greatly  unlike  that  of  a  soldier  who  is  tied  neck  and 
heels  ;  or  rather  resembling  the  attitude  in  which  we 
often  see  fellows  in  the  public  streets  of  London,  who 
are  not  suffering  but  deserving  punishment  by  so 
standing.  He  had  a  nightcap  belonging  to  Molly 
on  his  head,  and  his  two  large  eyes,  the  moment  the 
rug  fell,  stared  directly  at  Jones  ;  so  that  when  the 
idea  of  philosophy  was  added  to  the  figure  now  dis- 
covered, it  would  have  been  very  difficult  for  any 
spectator  to  have  refrained  from  immoderate  laughter. 
I  question  not  but  the  surprise  of  the  reader  will 
be  here  equal  to  that  of  Jones ;  as  the  suspicions 
which  must  arise  from  the  appearance  of  this  wise 
and  grave  man  in  such  a  place,  may  seem  so  incon- 
sistent with  that  character  which  he  hath,  doubtless, 
maintained  hitherto,  in  the  opinion  of  every  one. 

But  to  confess  the  truth,  this  inconsistency  is  rather 
imaginary  than  real.  Philosophers  are  composed  of 
flesh  and  blood  as  well  as  other  human  creatures  ; 
and  however  sublimated  and  refined  the  theory  of 
these  may  be,  a  little  practical  frailty  is  as  incident 
to  them  as  to  other  mortals.  It  is,  indeed,  in  theory 
only,  and  not  in  practice,  as  we  have  before  hinted, 
that  consists  the  difference ;  for  though   such  great 


beings  think  much  better  and  more  wisely,  they 
always  act  exactly  like  other  men.  They  know  very 
well  how  to  subdue  all  appetites  and  passions,  and 
to  despise  both  pain  and  pleasure  ;  and  this  know- 
ledge affords  much  delightful  contemplation,  and  is 
easily  acquired  ;  but  the  practice  would  be  vexatious 
and  troublesome ;  and,  therefore,  the  same  wisdom 
which  teaches  them  to  know  this,  teaches  them  to 
avoid  carrying  it  into  execution. 

Mr.  Square  happened  to  be  at  church  on  that 
Sunday,  when,  as  the  reader  may  be  pleased  to  re- 
member, the  appearance  of  Molly  in  her  sack  had 
caused  all  that  disturbance.  Here  he  first  observed 
her,  and  was  so  pleased  with  her  beauty,  that  he 
prevailed  with  the  young  gentlemen  to  change  their 
intended  ride  that  evening,  that  he  might  pass  by 
the  habitation  of  Molly,  and  by  that  means  might 
obtain  a  second  chance  of  seeing  her.  This  reason, 
however,  as  we  did  not  at  that  time  mention  to  any, 
so  neither  did  we  think  proper  to  communicate  it 
then  to  the  reader. 

Among  other  particulars  which  constitute  the  un- 
fitness of  things  in  Mr.  Square's  opinion,  danger  and 
difficulty  were  two.  The  diificulty  therefore  which 
he  apprehended  there  might  be  in  corrupting  this 
young  wench,  and  the  danger  which  would  accrue  to 
his  character  on  the  discovery,  were  such  strong  dis- 
suasives,  that  it  is  probable  he  at  fii'st  intended  to 
have  contented  himself  with  the  pleasing  ideas  which 
the  sight  of  beauty  furnishes  us  with.  These  the 
gravest  men,  after  a  full  meal  of  serious  meditation, 
often  allow  themselves  by  way  of  dessert :  for  which 
purpose,  certain  books  and  pictures  find  their  way 
into  the  most  private  recesses  of  their  study,  and  a 
certain  liquorish  part  of  natural  philosophy  is  often 
the  principal  subject  of  their  conversation. 

But  when  the  philosopher  heard,  a  day  or  two  af- 
terwards, that  the  fortress  of  virtue  had  already  been 
subdued,  he  began  to  give  a  larger  scope  to  his  desires. 
His  appetite  was  not  of  that  squeamish  kind  which 
cannot  feed  on  a  dainty  because  another  hath  tasted 
it.  In  short,  he  liked  the  girl  the  better  for  the  want 
of  that  chastity,  which,  if  she  had  possessed  it,  must 
have  been  a  bar  to  his  pleasures ;  he  pursued  and 
obtained  her. 

The  reader  will  be  mistaken,  if  he  thinks  Molly 
gave  Square  the  preference  to  her  younger  lover  :  on 
the  contrary,  had  she  been  confined  to  the  choice  of 
one  only,  Tom  Jones  would  vmdoubtedly  have  been, 
of  the  two,  the  victorious  person.  Nor  was  it  solely 
the  consideration  that  two  are  better  than  one  (though 
this  had  its  proper  weight)  to  which  Mr.  Square 
owed  his  success :  the  absence  of  Jones  during  his 
confinement  was  an  unlucky  circumstance  ;  and  in 
that  interval,  some  well  chosen  presents  from  the 
philosopher  so  softened  and  unguarded  the  girl's 
heart  that  a  favourable  opportunity  became  irresisti- 
ble, and  Square  triumphed  over  the  poor  remains  of 
virtue  which  subsisted  in  the  bosom  of  Molly. 

It  is  now  about  a  fortnight  since  this  conquest, 
when  Jones  paid  the  above-mentioned  visit  to  his 
mistress,  at  a  time  when  she  and  Square  were  in  bed 
together.  This  was  the  true  reason  why  the  mother 
denied  her  as  we  have  seen ;  for  as  the  old  woman 
shared  in  tlie  profits  arising  from  the  iniquity  of  her 
daughter,  she  encouraged  and  protected  her  in  it  to 
the  utmost  of  her  power  ;  but  such  was  the  envy  and 
hatred  which  the  elder  sister  bore  towards  Molly, 
that,  notwithstanding  she  had  some  part  of  the 
booty,  she  would  willingly  have  parted  with  this  to 
ruin  her  sister  and  spoil  her  trade.  Hence  she  had 
acquainted  Jones  with  her  being  above  stairs  in  bed, 
in  hopes  that  he  might  have  caught  her  in  Square's 
arms.     This,  however,   Molly  found  means  to  pre- 
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veut,  as  tlie  door  was  fastened  ;  which  gave  her  an 
opportunity  of  conveying  her  lover  behind  that  rug 
or  blanket  where  he  now  was  unhappily  discovered. 

Square  no  sooner  made  his  ajipearance  than  Molly 
flung  herself  back  on  the  bed,  cried  out  she  was 
undone,  and  abandoned  herself  to  despair.  This 
poor  girl,  who  was  yet  but  a  novice  in  her  business, 
liad  not  arrived  to  that  perfection  of  assurance  which 
helps  off  a  town  lady  in  any  extremity  ;  and  either 
prompts  her  with  an  excuse,  or  else  inspires  her  to 
brazen  out  the  matter  with  her  husband  ;  who,  from 
love  of  quiet,  or  out  of  fear  of  his  reputation,  and 
sometimes,  perhaps,  from  fear  of  the  gallant,  who, 
like  Mr.  Constant  in  the  play,  wears  a  sword,  is 
glad  to  shut  his  eyes,  and  content  to  pat  his  horns 
in  his  pocket.  Molly,  on  the  contrary,  was  silenced 
by  this  evidence,  and  very  fairly  gave  up  a  cause 
which  she  had  hitherto  maintained  with  so  many 
tears,  and  with  such  solemn  and  vehement  protesta- 
tions of  the  purest  love  and  constancy. 

As  to  the  gentleman  behind  the  arras,  he  was  not 
in  much  less  consternation.  He  stood  for  a  while 
motionless,  and  seemed  equally  at  a  loss  what  to  say, 
or  whither  to  direct  his  eyes.  Jones,  though  perhaps 
the  most  astonished  of  the  three,  first  found  his 
tongue  ;  and  being  immediately  recovered  from  those 
uneasy  sensations  which  Molly  by  her  upbraidings 
had  occasioned,  he  burst  into  a  loud  laughter,  and 
then  saluting  Mr.  Square,  advanced  to  take  him  by 
the  hand,  and  to  relieve  him  from  his  place  of  con- 
finement. 

Square,  being  now  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  in  which  part  only  he  could  stand  upright, 
looked  at  Jones  with  a  very  grave  countenance,  and 
said  to  him,  "  Well,  sir,  I  see  you  enjoy  this  mighty 
discovery,  and,  I  dare  swear,  take  great  delight  in 
the  thoughts  of  exposing  me  ;  but  if  you  will  consi- 
der the  matter  fairly,  you  will  fijid  you  are  yourself 
only  to  blame.  I  am  not  guilty  of  corrupting  inno- 
cence. I  have  done  nothing  for  which  that  part  of 
the  world  which  judges  of  matters  by  the  rule  of  right, 
will  condemn  me.  Fitness  is  governed  by  the  nature 
of  things,  and  not  by  customs,  forms,  or  munici- 
pal laws.  Nothing  is  indeed  unfit  which  is  not 
unnatural." — "Well  reasoned,  old  boy,"  answered 
Jones  ;  "  but  why  dost  thou  think  that  I  should 
desire  to  expose  thee  1  I  promise  thee,  I  was  never 
better  pleased  with  thee  in  my  life  ;  and  unless  thou 
hast  a  mind  to  discover  it  thyself,  this  affair  may 
remain  a  profound  secret  for  me." — "  Nay,  Mr. 
Jones,"  replied  Square,  "  I  would  not  be  thought 
to  undervalue  reputation.  Good  fame  is  a  species  of 
the  Kalon,  and  it  is  by  no  means  fitting  to  neglect 
it.  Besides,  to  murder  one's  own  reputation  is  a 
kind  of  suicide,  a  detestable  and  odious  vice.  If  you 
think  proper,  therefore,  to  conceal  any  infirmity  of 
mine  (for  such  I  may  have,  since  no  man  is  perfectly 
perfect),  I  promise  you  I  will  not  betray  myself. 
Things  may  be  fitting  to  be  done,  which  are  not 
fitting  to  be  boasted  of ;  for  by  the  perverse  judgment 
of  the  world,  that  often  becomes  the  subject  of 
censure,  which  is,  in  truth,  not  only  innocent  but 
laudable." — "  Right!"  cries  Jones:  "what  can  be 
more  innocent  than  the  indulgence  of  a  natxn-al 
appetite  '?  or  what  more  laudable  than  the  propagation 
of  our  species*" — "To  be  serious  with  you,"  an- 
swered Square,  "  I  profess  they  always  appeared  so  to 
me." — "  And  yet,"  said  Jones,  "  you  was  of  a  differ- 
ent opinion  when  my  affair  with  this  girl  was  first 
discovered." — "  Why,  I  must  confess,"  says  Square, 
"  as  the  matter  was  misrepresented  to  me,  by  that 
parson  Thwackum,  I  might  condemn  the  corruption 
of  innocence  :  it  was  that,  sir,  it  was  that— and  that — : 
for  you  miist  know,  Mr.  Jones,  in  the  consideration 


of  fitness,  very  minute  circtmistances,  sir,  very  minute 
oirciunstances  cause  great  alteration." — "  Well," 
cries  Jones,  "be  that  as  it  will,  it  shall  be  your  own 
fault,  as  I  have  promised  you,  if  you  ever  hear  any 
more  of  this  adventure.  Behave  kindly  to  the  girl, 
and  I  will  never  open  my  lips  concerning  the  matter 
to  any  one.  And,  Molly,  do  you  be  faithful  to  your 
friend,  and  I  will  not  only  forgive  your  infidelity  to 
me,  but  will  do  you  all  the  service  I  can."  So 
saying,  he  took  a  hasty  leave,  and,  slipping  do-mi 
the  ladder,  retired  with  much  expedition. 

Square  was  rejoiced  to  find  this  adventure  was 
likely  to  have  no  worse  conclusion  ;  and  as  for 
Molly,  being  recovered  from  her  confusion,  she  be- 
gan at  first  to  upbraid  Square  with  having  been  the 
occasion  of  her  loss  of  Jones  ;  but  that  gentleman 
soon  found  the  means  of  mitigating  her  anger, 
partly  by  caresses,  and  partly  by  a  small  nostrum 
from  his  purse,  of  wonderful  and  approved  efficacy 
in  purging  off  the  ill  humours  of  the  mind,  and  in 
restoring  it  to  a  good  temper. 

She  then  poured  forth  a  vast  profusion  of  tender- 
ness towards  her  new  lover  ;  turned  all  she  had  said 
to  Jones,  and  Jones  himself,  into  ridicule ;  and 
vowed,  though  he  once  had  the  possession  of  her 
person,  none  but  Square  had  ever  been  master  of 
her  heart. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

By  comparing  which  with  the  former,  the  reader  may  possibly 
correct  some  abuse  wliich  he  hath  formerly  been  guilty  of 
in  the  application  of  the  word  Love. 

The  infidelity  of  Molly,  which  Jones  had  now  dis- 
covered, would,  perhaps,  have  vindicated  a  much 
greater  degree  of  resentment  than  he  expressed  on 
the  occasion ;  and  if  he  had  abandoned  her  directly 
from  that  moment,  verj-  few,  I  believe,  would  have 
blamed  him. 

Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  he  saw  her  in  the 
light  of  compassion  ;  and  though  his  love  to  hei  was 
not  of  that  kind  which  could  give  him  any  great 
uneasiness  at  her  inconstancy,  yet  was  he  not  a  little 
shocked  on  refiecting  that  he  had  himself  originally 
corrupted  her  innocence  ;  for  to  this  corruption  he 
imputed  all  the  vice  into  which  she  appeared  now 
so  likely  to  plunge  herself. 

This  consideration  gave  him  no  little  uneasiness, 
till  Betty,  the  elder  sister,  was  so  kind,  some  time 
afterwards,  entirely  to  cure  him  by  a  hint,  that  one 
Will  Barnes,  and  not  himself,  had  been  the  first 
seducer  of  Molly  ;  and  that  the  little  child,  which  he 
had  hitherto  so  certainly  concluded  to  be  his  own, 
might  very  probably  have  an  equal  title,  at  least,  to 
claim  Barnes  for  its  father. 

Jones  eagerly  pursued  this  scent  when  he  had 
first  received  it ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  was  suffi- 
ciently assured  that  the  girl  had  told  him  truth,  not 
only  by  the  confession  of  the  fellow,  but  at  last  by 
that  of  Molly  herself. 

This  Will  Barnes  was  a  country  gallant,  and  had 
acquired  as  many  trophies  of  this  kind  as  any  ensign 
or  attorney's  clerk  in  the  kingdom.  Ht  had,  in- 
deed, reduced  several  women  to  a  state  of  utter  pro- 
fligacy, had  broke  the  hearts  of  some,  and  had  the 
honour  of  occasioning  the  violent  death  of  one  poor 
girl,  who  had  either  drowned  herself,  or,  what  was 
rather  more  probable,  had  been  drowned  by  him. 

Among  other  of  his  conquests,  this  fellow  had 
triumphed  over  the  heart  of  Betty  Seagrim.  He 
had  made  love  to  her  long  before  Molly  was  grown 
to  be  a  fit  object  of  that  pastime  ;  but  had  after- 
wards deserted  her,  and  applied  to  her  sister,  with 
whom  he  had  almost  immediate  success.  Now 
Will  had,  in  reality,   the  sole   possession  of  Molly's 
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affection,  while  Jones  and  Square  were  almost 
equally  sacrifices  to  her  interests  and  to  her  pride. 

Hence  had  grown  that  implacable  hatred  which 
we  have  before  seen  raging  in  the  mind  of  Betty ; 
though  we  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  assign  this 
cause  sooner,  as  envy  itself  alone  was  adequate  to 
all  the  effects  we  have  mentioned. 

Jones  was  become  perfectly  easy  by  possession  of 
this  secret  with  regard  to  Molly  ;  but  as  to  Sophia, 
he  was  far  from  being  in  a  state  of  tranquillity  ;  nay, 
indeed,  he  Avas  under  the  most  violent  perturbation  ; 
his  heart  was  now,  if  I  may  use  the  metaphor, 
entirely  evacuated,  and  Sophia  took  absolute  pos- 
session of  it.  He  loved  her  with  an  unbounded  pas- 
sion, and  plainly  saw  the  tender  sentiments  she  had 
for  him  ;  yet  could  not  this  assurance  lessen  his  de- 
spair of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  father,  nor  the 
horrors  which  attended  his  pursuit  of  her  by  any 
base  or  treacherous  method. 

The  injury  which  he  must  thus  do  to  Mr.  Western, 
and  the  concern  which  would  accrue  to  Mr.  All- 
worthy,  were  circumstances  that  tormented  him  all 
day,  and  haunted  him  on  his  pillow  at  night.  His 
life  was  a  constant  struggle  between  honour  and  in- 
clination, which  alternately  triumphed  over  each 
other  in  his  mind.  He  often  resolved,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Sophia,  to  leave  her  father's  house,  and  see 
her  no  more  ;  and  as  often,  in  her  presence,  forgot 
all  those  resolutions,  and  determined  to  pursue  her 
at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  and  at  the  forfeiture  of 
what  was  much  dearer  to  him. 

This  conflict  began  soon  to  produce  very  strong 
and  visible  effects  :  for  he  lost  all  his  usual  spright- 
liness  and  gaiety  of  temper,  and  became  not  only 
melancholy  when  alone,  but  dejected  and  absent  in 
company  ;  nay,  if  ever  he  put  on  a  forced  mirth,  to 
comply  with  Mr.  Western's  humour,  the  constraint 
appeared  so  plain,  that  he  seemed  to  have  been 
giving  the  strongest  evidence  of  what  he  endeavour- 
ed to  conceal  by  such  ostentation. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  a  question,  whether  the  art 
which  he  used  to  conceal  his  passion,  or  the  means 
which  honest  nature  employed  to  reveal  it,  betrayed 
him  most :  for  while  art  made  him  more  than  ever 
reserved  to  Sophia,  and  forbad  him  to  address  any 
of  his  discourse  to  her,  nay,  to  avoid  meeting  her 
eyes,  with  the  utmost  caution  ;  nature  was  no  less 
busy  in  counterplotting  him.  Hence,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  young  lady,  he  grew  pale  ;  and  if  this 
was  sudden,  started.  If  his  eyes  accidentally  met 
hers,  the  blood  rushed  into  his  cheeks,  and  his 
countenance  became  all  over  scarlet.  If  common 
civility  ever  obliged  him  to  speak  to  her,  as  to 
drink  her  health  at  table,  his  tongue  was  sure  to 
faulter.  If  he  touched  her,  his  hand,  nay  his  whole 
frame,  trembled.  And  if  any  discourse  tended, 
however  remotely,  to  raise  the  idea  of  love,  an  in- 
voluntarily sigh  seldom  failed  to  steal  from  his 
bosom.  Most  of  which  accidents  nature  was  won- 
derfully industrious  to  throw  daily  in  his  way. 

All  these  symptoms  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
squire :  but  not  so  of  Sophia.  She  soon  perceived 
these  agitations  of  mind  in  Jones,  and  was  at  no  loss 
to  discover  the  cause  ;  for  indeed  she  recognised  it 
in  her  own  breast.  And  this  recognition  is,  I  sup- 
pose, that  sympathy  which  hath  been  so  often  noted 
in  lovers,  and  which  will  sufficiently  account  for 
her  being  so  much  quicker-sighted  than  her  father. 

But,  to  say  the  truth,  there  is  a  more  simple  and 
plain  method  of  accounting  for  that  prodigious  su- 
periority of  penetration  which  we  must  observe  in 
some  men  over  the  rest  of  the  human  species,  and 
one  which  will  serve  not  only  in  the  case  of  lovers, 
but   of  all    others.     From   whence    is    it    that  the 


knave  is  generally  so  quick-sighted  to  those  symp- 
toms and  operations  of  knavery,  which  often  dupe 
an  honest  man  of  much  better  understand  Lug  1 
There  surely  is  no  general  sympathy  among  knaves  ; 
nor  have  they,  like  freemasons,  any  common  sign 
of  communication.  In  reality,  it  is  only  because 
they  have  the  same  thing  in  their  heads,  and  their 
thoughts  are  turned  the  same  way.  Thus,  that 
Sophia  saw,  and  that  Western  did  not  see,  the 
plain  symptoms  of  love  in  Jones  can  be  no  wonder, 
when  we  consider  that  the  idea  of  love  never  entered 
into  the  head  of  the  father,  whereas  the  daughter  at 
present  thought  of  nothing  else. 

When  Sophia  was  well  satisfied  of  the  violent 
passion  which  tormented  poor  Jones,  and  no  less 
certain  that  she  herself  was  its  object,  she  had  not 
the  least  difficulty  in  discovering  the  true  cause  of 
his  present  behaviour.  This  highly  endeared  him 
to  her,  and  raised  in  her  mind  two  of  the  best  affec- 
tions which  any  lover  can  wish  to  raise  in  a  mistress 
— these  were,  esteem  and  pity — for  sure  the  most 
outrageously  rigid  among  her  sex  will  excuse  her 
pitying  a  man  whom  she  saw  miserable  on  her  own 
account ;  nor  can  they  blame  her  for  esteeming  one 
who  visibly,  from  the  most  honourable  motives, 
endeavoured  to  smother  a  flame  in  his  own  bosom, 
which,  like  the  famous  Spartan  theft,  was  preying 
upon  and  consuming  his  very  vitals.  Thus  his 
backwardness,  his  shunning  her,  his  coldness,  and 
his  silence,  were  the  forwardest,  the  most  dili- 
gent, the  warmest,  and  most  eloquent  advocates  ; 
and  wrought  so  violently  on  her  sensible  and  tender 
heart,  that  she  soon  felt  for  him  all  those  gentle  sen- 
sations which  are  consistent  with  a  virtuous  and 
elevated  female  mind.  In  short,  all  which  esteem, 
gratitude,  and  pity,  can  inspire  in  such  towards  an 
agreeable  man — indeed,  all  which  the  nicest  deli- 
cacy can  allow.  In  a  word,  she  was  in  love  with 
him  to  distraction. 

One  day  this  young  couple  accidentally  met  in 
the  garden,  at  the  end  of  the  two  walks  which  were 
both  bounded  by  that  canal  in  which  Jones  had 
formerly  risked  drowning  tc  retrieve  the  little  bird 
that  Sophia  had  there  lost. 

This  place  had  been  of  late  much  frequented  by 
Sophia.  Here  she  used  to  ruminate,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  pain  and  pleasure,  on  an  incident  which, 
however  trifling  in  itself,  had  possibly  sown  the 
first  seeds  of  that  affection  which  was  now  arrived 
to  such  maturity  in  her  heart. 

Here  then  this  young  couple  met.  They  were 
almost  close  together  before  either  of  them  knew 
anything  of  the  other's  approach.  A  bystander 
would  have  discovered  sufficient  marks  of  confusion 
in  the  countenance  of  each  ;  but  they  felt  too  much 
themselves  to  make  any  observation.  As  soon  as 
Jones  had  a  little  recovered  his  first  surprise,  he 
accosted  the  young  lady  with  some  of  the  ordinary 
forms  of  salutation,  which  she  in  the  same  manner 
returned ;  and  their  conversation  began,  as  usual, 
on  the  delicious  beauty  of  the  morning.  Hence 
they  passed  to  the  beauty  of  the  place,  on  which  Jones 
launched  forth  very  high  encomiums.  When  they 
came  to  the  tree  whence  he  had  formerly  tumbled  into 
the  canal,  Sophia  could  not  help  reminding  him  of 
that  accident,  and  said,  "  I  fancy,  Mr.  Jones,  you 
have  some  little  shuddering  when  you  see  that 
water." — "  I  assure  you,  madam,"  answered  Jones, 
"  the  concern  you.feit  at  the  loss  of  your  little  bird 
will  always  appear  to  me  the  highest  circumstance 
in  that  adventure.  Poor  little  Tommy !  there  is 
the  branch  he  stood  upon.  How  could  the  little 
wretch  have  the  folly  to  fly  away  from  that  state  of 
happiness  in  which  I  had  the  honour  to  place  him  1 
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His  fate  was  a  just  punishment  for  his  ingratitude." 
— "Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Jones,"  said  she,  "your 
gallantry  very  narrowly  escaped  as  severe  a  fate. 
Sure  the  remembrance  must  affect  you." — "  Indeed, 
madam,"  answered  he,  "if  I  have  any  reason  to 
reflect  with  sorrow  on  it,  it  is,  perhaps,  that  the 
water  had  not  been  a  little  deeper,  by  which  I  might 
have  escaped  many  bitter  heart-aches  that  Fortune 
seems  to  have  in  store  for  me." — "  Fie,  Mr.  Jones !" 
replied  Sophia ;  "  I  am  sure  you  cannot  be  in 
earnest  now.  This  affected  contempt  of  life  is  only 
an  excess  of  your  complaisance  to  me.  You 
would  endeavour  to  lessen  the  obligation  of  having 
twice  ventured  it  for  my  sake.  Beware  the  third 
time."  She  spoke  these  last  words  with  a  smile, 
and  a  softness  inexpressible.  Jones  answered  with 
a  sigh,  "  He  feared  it  was  already  too  late  for  cau- 
tion :"  and  then  looking  tenderly  and  steadfastly  on 
her,  he  cried,  "Oh,  Miss  Western!  canyon  desire 
me  to  livel  Can  you  wish  me  so  ill?"  Sophia, 
looking  down  on  the  ground,  answered  with  some 
hesitation,  "  Indeed,  Mr.  Jones,  I  do  not  wish  you 
ill." — "Oh,  I  know  too  well  that  heavenly  temper," 
cries  Jones,  "  that  divine  goodness,  which  is  beyond 
every  other  charm." — "  Nay,  now,"  answered  she, 
I  understand  you  not.  I  can  stay  no  longer." — "  I 
— I  would  not  be  understood '."  cries  he;  "  nay,  I 
can't  be  understood.  I  know  not  what  I  say. 
Meeting  you  here  so  unexpectedly,  I  have  been  un- 
guarded :  for  heaven's  sake  pardon  me,  if  I  have 
said  anything  to  offend  you.  I  did  not  mean  it. 
Indeed,  I  would  rather  have  died — nay,  the  very 
thought  would  kill  me." — "You  surprise  me,"  an- 
swered she.  "  How  can  you  possibly  think  you 
have  offended  me*?" — "Fear,  madam,"  says  he, 
"  easily  runs  i«to  madness  ;  and  there  is  no  degree 
of  fear  like  that  which  I  feel  of  offending  you. 
How  can  I  speak  thenl  Nay,  don't  look  angrily 
at  me  :  one  frown  will  destroy  me.  I  mean  nothing. 
Blame  my  eyes,  or  blame  those  beauties.  What  am 
I  saying  1  Pardon  me  if  I  have  said  too  much.  My 
heart  overflowed.  I  have  struggled  with  my  love 
to  the  utmost,  and  have  endeavoured  to  conceal  a 
fever  which  preys  on  my  vitals,  and  will,  I  hope, 
soon  make  it  impossible  for  me  ever  to  offend  you 
more." 

Mr.  Jones  now  fell  a  trembling  as  if  he  had  been 
shaken  with  the  fit  of  an  ague,  Sophia,  who  was  in 
a  situation  not  very  different  from  his,  answered  in 
these  words  :  "  Mr.  Jones,  I  will  not  affect  to  mis- 
understand you  ;  indeed,  I  understand  you  too  well ; 
but,  for  Heaven's  sake,  if  you  have  any  affection 
for  me,  let  me  make  the  best  of  my  way  into  the 
house.  I  wish  I  may  be  able  to  support  myself 
thither." 

Jones,  who  was  hardly  able  to  support  himself, 
offered  her  his  arm,  which  she  condescended  to 
accept,  but  begged  he  would  not  mention  a  word 
more  to  her  of  this  nature  at  present.  He  promised 
he  would  not ;  insisting  only  on  her  forgiveness  of 
what  love,  without  the  leave  of  his  will,  had  forced 
from  him  :  this,  she  told  him,  he  knew  how  to  ob- 
tain by  his  future  behaviour  ;  and  thus  this  young 
pair  tottered  and  trembled  along,  the  lover  not  once 
daring  to  squeeze  the  hand  of  his  mistress,  though 
it  was  locked  in  his. 

Sophia  immediately  retired  to  her  chamber,  where 
Mrs.  Honour  and  the  hartshorn  were  summoned  to 
her  assistance.  As  to  poor  Jones,  the  only  relief  to 
his  distempered  mind  was  an  vmwelcome  piece  of 
news,  which,  as  it  opens  a  scene  of  different  nature 
from  those  in  which  the  reader  hath  lately  been 
conversant,  Avill  be  communicated  to  him  in  the 
next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

In  which  Mr.  Allworthy  appears  on  a  sick  bed. 
Mr.  Western  was  become  so  fond  of  Jones  that  he 
was  unwilling  to  part  with  him,  though  his  arm  had 
been  long  since  cured;  and  Jones,  either  from  the 
love  of  sport,  or  from  some  other  reason,  was  easily 
persuaded  to  continue  at  his  house,  which  he  did 
sometimes  for  a  fortnight  together  without  paying  a  ' 
single  visit  at  Mr.  AUworthy's  ;  nay,  without  ever 
hearing  from  thence. 

Mr.  Allworthy  had  been  for  some  days  indisposed 
with  a  cold,  which  had  been  attended  with  a  little 
fever.  This  he  had,  however,  neglected  ;  as  it  was 
usual  with  him  to  do  all  manner  of  disorders  which 
did  not  confine  him  to  his  bed,  or  prevent  his  several 
faculties  from  performing  their  ordinary  functions  ; 
—  a  conduct  which  we  would  by  no  means  be 
thought  to  approve  or  recommend  to  imitation  ;  for 
surely  the  gentlemen  of  the  ^sculapian  art  are  in 
the  right  in  advising,  that  the  moment  the  disease 
has  entered  at  one  door,  the  physician  should  be  in- 
troduced at  the  other :  what  else  is  meant  by  that 
old  adage,  Ve7iietiti  occur  rite  morbo?  "  Oppose  a  dis- 
temper at  its  first  approach."  Thus  the  doctor  and 
the  disease  met  in  fair  and  equal  conflict ;  whereas, 
by  giving  time  to  the  latter,  we  often  suffer  him  to 
fortify  and  intrench  himself,  like  a  French  army  ;  so 
that  the  learned  gentleman  finds  it  very  difficult,  and 
sometimes  impossible,  to  come  at  the  enemy.  Nay, 
sometimes  by  gaining  time  the  disease  applies  to 
the  French  military  politics,  and  corrupts  nature  over 
to  his  side,  and  then  all  the  powers  of  physic  must 
arrive  too  late.  Agreeable  to  these  observations  was, 
I  remember,  the  complaint  of  the  great  doctor  Mi- 
saubin,  who  used  very  pathetically  to  lament  the 
late  applications  which  were  made  to  his  skill,  saying, 
"  By  gar,  me  believe  my  pation  take  me  for  de  un- 
dertaker, for  dey  never  send  for  me  till  de  physicion 
have  kill  dem," 

Mr,  AUworthy's  distemper,  by  means  of  this  neg- 
lect, gained  such  ground,  that,  when  the  increase  of 
his  fever  obliged  him  to  send  for  assistance,  the 
doctor  at  his  first  arrival  shook  his  head,  wished  he 
had  been  sent  for  sooner,  and  intimated  that  he 
thought  him  in  very  imminent  danger,  Mr,  All- 
worthy,  who  had  settled  all  his  affairs  in  this  world, 
and  was  as  well  prepared  as  it  is  possible  for  human 
nature  to  be  for  the  other,  received  this  information 
with  the  utmost  calmness  and  unconcern.  He  could, 
indeed,  whenever  he  laid  himself  down  to  rest,  say 
with  Cato  in  the  tragical  poem — 

Let  guilt  or  fear 
Disturb  man's  rest :   Cato  knows  neitlier  of  them  ; 
Indifferent  in  his  choice  to  sleep  or  die. 

In  reality,  he  could  say  this  with  ten  times  more 
reason  and  confidence  than  Cato,  or  any  other  proud 
fellow  among  the  ancient  or  modern  heroes  ;  for  he 
was  not  only  devoid  of  fear,  but  might  be  considered 
as  a  faithful  labourer  when  at  the  end  of  harvest  he 
is  summoned  to  receive  his  reward  at  the  hands  of  a 
bountiful  master. 

The  good  man  gave  immediate  orders  for  all  his 
family  to  be  summoned  round  him.  None  of  these 
were  then  abroad,  but  Mrs,  Blifil,  who  had  been 
some  time  in  London,  and  Mr,  Jones,  whom  the 
reader  hath  just  parted  from  at  Mr.  Western's,  and 
who  received  this  summons  just  as  Sophia  had  left 
him. 

The  news  of  Mr.  AUworthy's  danger  (for  the  ser- 
vant told  him  he  was  dying)  drove  all  thoughts  of 
love  out  of  his  head.  He  hun-ied  instantly  into  the 
chariot  which  was  sent  for  him,  and  ordered  tho 
coachman  to  drive  wdth  all  imaginable  haste  ;  nor  did 
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the  idea  of  Sophia,  I  believe,  once  occurred  to  him 
on  the  way. 

And  now  the  whole  family,  namely,  Mr.  Blifil, 
Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Thwackum,  Mr.  Square,  and  some 
of  the  servants  (for  such  were  Mr.  Allworthy's  orders) 
being  all  assembled  round  his  bed,  the  good  man  sat 
up  in  it,  and  was  beginning  to  speak,  when  Blifil 
fell  to  blubbering,  and  began  to  express  very  loud 
and  bitter  lamentations.  Upon  this  Mr.  Alhvorthy 
shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "  Do  not  sorrow 
tlius,  my  dear  nephew,  at  the  most  ordinary  of  all 
human  occurrences.  When  misfortunes  befaU  our 
friends  we  are  justly  grieved  ;  for  those  are  accidents 
which  might  often  have  been  avoided,  and  which 
may  seem  to  render  the  lot  of  one  man  more  pecu- 
liarly unhappy  than  that  of  others  ;  but  death  is 
certainly  unavoidable,  and  is  that  common  lot  in 
which  alone  the  fortunes  of  all  men  agree  :  nor  is 
the  time  when  this  happens  to  us  very  material.  If 
the  wisest  of  men  hath  compared  life  to  a  span, 
surely  we  may  be  allowed  to  consider  it  as  a  day. 
It  is  my  fate  to  leave  it  in  the  evening ;  but  those 
who  are  taken  away  earlier  have  only  lost  a  few 
hours,  at  the  best  little  worth  lamenting,  and  much 
oftener  hours  of  labour  and  fatigue,  of  pain  and  sor- 
row. One  of  the  Roman  poets,  I  remember,  likens 
our  leaving  life  to  our  departure  from  a  feast ; — a 
thought  which  hath  often  occurred  to  me  when  L 
have  seen  men  struggling  to  protract  an  entertain- 
ment, and  to  enjoy  the  company  of  their  friends  a 
few  moments  longer.  Alas  !  how  short  is  the  most 
protracted  of  such  enjoyments  !  how  immaterial  the 
difference  between  him  who  retires  the  soonest,  and 
him  who  stays  the  latest !  This  is  seeing  life  in  the 
best  view,  and  this  unwillingiiess  to  quit  our  friends 
is  the  most  amiable  motive  from  which  we  can  derive 
the  fear  of  death ;  and  yet  the  longest  enjoyment 
which  we  can  hope  for  of  this  kind  is  of  so  trivial  a 
duration,  that  it  is  to  a  wise  man  truly  contemptible. 
Few  men,  I  own,  think  in  this  manner  ;  for,  indeed, 
few  men  think  of  death  till  they  are  in  its  jaws. 
However  gigantic  and  terrible  an  object  this  may 
appear  when  it  approaches  them,  they  are  neverthe- 
less incapable  of  seeing  it  at  any  distance  ;  nay, 
though  they  have  been  ever  so  much  alarmed 
and  frightened  when  they  have  apprehended  them- 
selves in  danger  of  dying,  they  are  no  sooner 
cleared  from  this  apprehension  than  even  the  fears  of 
it  are  erased  from  their  minds.  But,  alas  !  he  who 
escapes  from  death  is  not  pardoned  ;  he  is  only  re- 
prieved, and  reprieved  to  a  short  day. 

"  Grieve,  therefore,  no  more,  my  dear  child,  on 
this  occasion :  an  event  which  may  happen  every 
hour  ;  which  every  element,  nay,  almost  every  par- 
ticle of  matter  that  surrounds  us  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, and  which  must  and  will  most  unavoidably 
reach  us  all  at  last,  ought  neither  to  occasion  our 
surprise  nor  our  lamentation. 

"  My  physician  having  acquainted  me  (which  I 
take  very  kindly  of  him)  that  I  am  in  danger  of 
leaving  you  all  very  shortly,  I  have  determined  to 
say  a  few  words  to  you  at  this  our  parting,  before 
my  distemper,  which  I  find  grows  very  fast  upon  me, 
puts  it  out  of  my  power. 

"  But  I  shall  waste  my  strength  too  much.  I  in- 
tended to  speak  concerning  my  will,  which,  though 
I  have  settled  long  ago,  I  think  proper  to  mention 
such  heads  of  it  as  concern  any  of  you,  that  I  may 
have  the  comfort  of  perceiving  you  are  all  satisfied 
with  the  provision  I  have  there  maxle  for  you. 

"  Nephew  Blifil,  I  leave  you  the  heir  to  my  whole 
estate,  except  only  5001.  a- year,  which  is  to  revert  to 
you  after  the  death  of  your  mother,  and  except 
one  other  estate   of  500^.   a-year,   and  the  sum  of 


6000^.,  which  I  have  bestowed  in  the  following 
manner : 

"  The  estate  of  500^.  a-year  I  have  given  to  you, 
Mr.  Jones  :  and  as  I  know  the  inconvenience  which 
attends  the  want  of  ready  money,  I  have  added 
lOOOZ.  in  specie.  In  this  I  know  not  whether  I 
have  exceeded  or  fallen  short  of  your  expectation. 
Perhaps  you  will  think  I  have  given  you  too  little, 
and  the  world  will  be  as  ready  to  condemn  me  for 
giving  you  too  much  ;  but  the  latter  censure  I  des- 
pise ;  and  as  to  the  former,  unless  you  should  enter- 
tain that  common  error  which  I  have  often  heard  in 
my  life  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  a  total  want  of 
charity,  namely,  that  instead  of  raising  gratitude  by 
voluntary  acts  of  bounty,  we  are  apt  to  raise  demands, 
whicJi  of  all  others  are  the  most  boundless  and  most 
difficult  to  satisfy. — Pardon  me  the  bare  mention  of 
this ;  I  will  not  suspect  any  such  thing." 

Jones  flmig  himself  at  his  benefactor's  feet,  and 
taking  eagerly  hold  of  his  hand,  assured  him  his 
goodness  to  him,  both  now  and  all  other  times,  had 
so  infinitely  exceeded  not  only  his  merit  but  his 
hopes,  that  no  words  could  express  his  sense  of  it. 
"  And  I  assure  you,  sir,"  said  he,  "  your  present 
generosity  hath  left  me  no  other  concern  than  for 
the  present  melancholy  occasion.  Oh,  my  friend ! 
my  father  1"  Here  his  words  choked  him,  and  he 
turned  away  to  hide  a  tear  which  was  starting  from 
his  eyes. 

Allworthy  then  gently  squeezed  his  hand,  and 
proceeded  thus  :  "I  am  convinced,  my  child,  that 
you  have  much  goodness,  generosity,  and  honour, 
in  your  temper  :  if  you  will  add  prudence  and  reli- 
gion to  these,  you  must  be  happy ;  for  the  three 
former  qualities,  I  admit,  make  you  worthy  of  hap- 
piness, but  they  are  the  latter  only  which  will  put 
you  in  possession  of  it. 

"  One  thousand  pound  I  have  given  to  you,  Mr. 
Thwackum ;  a  sum  I  am  convinced  which  greatly 
exceeds  your  desires,  as  well  as  your  wants.  How- 
ever, you  will  receive  it  as  a  memorial  of  my  friend- 
ship ;  and  whatever  superfluities  may  redound  to 
you,  that  piety  which  you  so  rigidly  maintain  will 
instruct  you  how  to  dispose  of  them. 

"  A  like  sum,  Mr.  Square,  I  have  bequeathed  to 
you.  This,  I  hope,  will  enable  you  to  pursue  your 
profession  with  better  success  than  hitherto.  I  have 
often  observed  with  concern,  that  distress  is  more 
apt  to  excite  contempt  than  commiseration,  espe- 
cially among  men  of  business,  with  whom  poverty  is 
understood  to  indicate  want  of  ability.  But  the 
little  I  have  been  able  to  leave  you  will  extricate  you 
from  those  difficulties  with  which  you  have  formerly 
struggled  ;  and  then  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  meet 
with  sufficient  prosperity  to  supply  what  a  man  of 
your  philosophical  temper  will  require. 

"  I  find  myself  growing  faint,  so  I  shall  refer  you 
to  my  will  for  my  disposition  of  the  residue.  My 
servants  will  there  find  some  tokens  to  remember  me 
by  ;  and  there  are  a  few  charities  which,  I  trust,  my 
executors  will  see  faithfully  performed.  Bless  you 
all.     I  am  setting  out  a  little  before  you." — 

Here  a  footman  came  hastily  into  the  room,  and 
said  there  was  an  attorney  from  Salisbury  who  had 
a  particular  message,  which  he  said  he  must  com- 
municate to  Mr.  Allworthy  himself:  that  he  seemed 
in  a  violent  hurry,  and  protested  he  had  so  much 
business  to  do,  that,  if  he  could  cut  himself  into  four 
quarters,  all  would  not  be  sufficient. 

"  Go,  child,"  said  Allworthy  to  Blifil,  "  see  what 
the  gentleman  wants.  I  am  not  able  to  do  any  busi- 
ness now,  nor  can  he  have  any  with  me,  in  which 
you  are  not  at  present  more  concerned  than  myself. 
Besides,  I  really  am — I  am  incapable  of  seeing  any 
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one  at  present,  or  of  any  longer  attention."  He 
then  saluted  them  again  ;  but  said  lie  should  be  now 
glad  to  compose  himself  a  little,  finding  that  he  had 
too  much  exhausted  his  spirits  in  discourse. 

Some  of  the  company  shed  tears  at  their  parting  ; 
and  even  the  philosopher  Square  wiped  his  eyes, 
albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood.  As  to  Mrs. 
Wilkins,  she  dropt  her  pearls  as  fast  as  the  Arabian 
trees  their  medicinal  gums  ;  for  this  was  a  ceremo- 
nial which  that  gentlewoman  never  omitted  on  a 
proper  occasion. 

After  this  Mr.  AUworthy  again  laid  himself  down 
on  his  pillow,  and  endeavoured  to  compose  himself 
to  rest. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Containing  matter  rather  natural  tlian  pleasing. 

Besides  grief  for  her  master,  there  was  another 
source  for  that  briny  stream  which  so  plentifully 
rose  above  the  two  mountainous  cheek-bones  of  the 
housekeeper.  She  was  no  sooner  retired,  tlian  she 
began  to  mutter  to  herself  in  the  following  pleasant 
strain  :  "  Sure  master  might  have  made  some  differ- 
ence, methinks,  between  me  and  the  other  servants. 
I  suppose  he  hath  left  me  mourning  ;  but,  i'fackins  ! 
if  that  be  all,  the  devil  shall  wear  it  for  him,  for  me. 
I'd  have  his  worship  know  I  am  no  beggar.  I  have 
saved  five  hundred  pound  in  his  service,  and  after 
all  to  be  used  in  this  manner. — It  is  a  fine  encou- 
ragement to  servants  to  be  honest ;  and  to  be  siu-e,  if 
I  have  taken  a  little  something  now  and  then,  others 
have  taken  ten  times  as  mucli ;  and  now  we  are  all 
put  in  a  lump  together.  If  so  be  that  ii  be  so,  the 
legacy  may  go  to  the  devil  with  him  that  gave  it. 
No,  1  won't  give  it  up  neither,  because  that  vnW 
please  some  folks.  No,  I'll  buy  the  gayest  gown  I 
can  get,  and  dance  over  the  old  curmudgeon's  grave 
in  it.  This  is  my  reward  for  taking  his  part  so  often, 
when  all  the  country  have  cried  shame  of  him,  for 
breeding  up  his  bastard  in  that  manner ,  but  he  is 
going  now  where  he  must  pay  for  all.  It  would 
have  become  him  better  to  have  repented  of  his  sins 
on  his  death-bed,  than  to  glory  in  them,  and  give 
away  his  estate  out  of  his  own  family  to  a  misbegot- 
ten child.  Found  in  his  bed,  for^sooth !  a  pretty 
storj- !  ay,  ay,  those  that  hide  know  where  to  find. 
Lord  forgive  him  !  I  warrant  he  hath  many  more 
bastards  to  answer  for,  if  the  truth  was  kno-\vn.  One 
comfort  is,  they  will  all  be  known  where  he  is  a 
going  now. — '  The  servants  will  find  some  token  to 
remember  me  by.'  Those  were  the  very  words  ;  I 
shall  never  forget  them,  if  I  was  to  live  a  thousand 
years.  Ay,  ay,  I  shall  remember  you  for  huddling 
me  among  the  servants.  One  would  have  thought 
he  might  have  mentioned  my  name  as  well  as  that  of 
Square ;  but  he  is  a  gentleman  forsooth,  though  he 
had  not  clothes  on  his  back  when  he  came  hither 
first.  Marry  come  up  with  such  gentlemen  !  though 
he  hath  lived  here  this  many  years,  I  don't  believe 
there  is  arrow  a  servant  in  the  house  ever  saw  the 
colour  of  his  money.  The  devil  shall  wait  upon 
such  a  gentleman  for  me,"  Much  more  of  the  like 
kind  she  muttered  to  herself;  but  this  taste  shall 
suffice  to  the  reader. 

Neither  Thwackum  nor  Square  were  much  better 
satisfied  with  their  legacies.  Though  they  breathed 
not  their  resentment  so  loud,  yet  from  the  discon- 
tent which  appeared  in  their  countenances,  as  well 
as  from  the  following  dialogue,  we  collect  that  no 
great  pleasure  reigned  in  their  minds. 

About  an  hour  after  they  had  left  the  sick  room. 
Square  met   Thwackum   in  the  hall,  and  accosted 


him  thus  :  "  Well,  sir,  have  you  heard  any  news  of 
your  friend  since  we  parted  from  himl" — "  If  you 
mean  Mr.  AUworthy,"  answered  Thwackum,  "I  think 
you  might  rather  give  him  the  appellation  of  your 
friend  ;  for  he  seems  to  me  to  have  deserved  that 
title." — "  The  title  is  as  good  on  your  side,"  replied 
Square,  "  for  his  bounty,  such  as  it  is,  hath  been 
equal  to  both." — "  I  should  not  have  mentioned  it 
first,"  cries  Thwackum,  "but  since  you  begin,  I  ] 
must  inform  you  I  am  of  a  different  opinion.  There 
is  a  wide  distinction  between  voluntary  favours  and 
rewards.  The  duty  I  have  done  in  his  family,  and 
the  care  I  have  taken  in  the  education  of  his  two 
boys,  are  services  for  which  some  men  might  have 
expected  a  greater  return.  I  would  not  have  you 
imagine  I  am  therefore  dissatisfied ;  for  St.  Paul 
hath  taught  me  to  be  content  Avith  the  little  I  have. 
Had  the  modicum  been  less,  I  should  have  known 
my  duty.  But  though  the  scripture  obliges  me  to 
remain  contented,  it  doth  not  enjoin  me  to  shut  my 
eyes  to  my  own  merit,  nor  restrain  me  from  seeing 
when  I  am  injured  by  an  unjust  comparison." — 
"Since  you  provoke  me,"  returned  Square,  "that 
injury  is  done  to  me  ;  nor  did  I  ever  imagine  Mr. 
Allworthy  had  held  my  friendship  so  light,  as  to  put 
me  in  balance  with  one  who  received  his  wages.  I 
know  to  what  it  is  owing ;  it  proceeds  from  those 
narrow  principles  which  you  have  been  so  long  en- 
deavouring to  infuse  into  him,  in  contempt  of  every- 
thing which  is  great  and  noble.  The  beauty  and 
loveliness  of  friendship  is  too  strong  for  dim  eyes, 
nor  can  it  be  perceived  by  any  other  medium  than 
that  unerring  rule  of  right,  which  you  have  so  often 
endeavoured  to  ridicule,  that  you  have  perverted 
your  friend's  understanding."  —  "I  wish,"  cries 
Thwackum,  in  a  rage,  "  I  wish,  for  the  sake  of  his 
soul,  your  damnable  doctrines  have  not  perverted 
his  faith.  It  is  to  this  I  impute  his  present  beha- 
viour, so  unbecoming  a  Christian.  Who  but  an 
atheist  could  think  of  leaving  the  world  without  hav- 
ing first  made  up  his  account  1  without  confessing 
his  sins,  and  receiving  that  absolution  which  he  knew 
he  liad  one  in  the  house  duly  authorised  to  give  him  ? 
He  will  feel  the  want  of  these  necessaries  when  it 
is  too  late,  when  he  is  arrived  at  that  place  where 
there  is  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  It  is  then 
he  will  find  in  what  mighty  stead  that  heathen  god- 
dess, that  virtue,  which  you  and  all  other  deists  of 
the  age  adore,  will  stand  him.  He  will  then  sum- 
mon his  priest,  when  there  is  none  to  he  found,  and 
will  lament  the  want  of  that  absolution,  without 
which  no  sinner  can  be  safe." — "  If  it  be  so  mate- 
rial," says  Square,  "why  don't  you  present  it  him 
of  your  OAvn  accord  1" — "It  hath  no  virtue,"  cries 
Thwackum,  "  but  to  those  who  have  sufficient  grace 
to  require  it.  But  why  do  I  talk  thus  to  a  heathen 
and  an  unbeliever'?  It  was  you  that  taught  him  this 
lesson,  for  which  you  have  been  well  rewarded  in 
this  world,  as  I  doubt  not  your  disciple  will  soon  be 
in  the  other." — "  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by  re- 
ward," said  Square  ;  "  but  if  you  hint  at  that  pitiful 
memorial  of  our  friendship,  which  he  hath  thought 
fit  to  bequeath  me,  I  despise  it ;  and  nothing  but  the 
unfortunate  situation  of  my  circumstances  should 
prevail  on  me  to  accept  it." 

The  physician  now  arrived,  and  began  to  inquire 
of  tb.e  two  disputants,  how  we  all  did  above  stairs  % 
"  In  a  miserable  way,"  answered  Thwackum.  "  It 
is  no  more  than  I  expected,"  cries  the  doctor  :  "  but 
pray  what  symptoms  have  appeared  since  I  left  you  V 
— "No  good  ones,  I  am  afraid,"  replied  Thwackum: 
"  after  what  past  at  our  departure,  I  think  there  were 
little  hopes."  The  bodily  physician,  perhaps,  mis- 
understood the  curer  of  souls  ;  and  before  they  came 
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to  an  explanation,  Mr.  Blifil  came  to  them  with  a 
most  melancholy  countenance,  and  acquainted  them 
that  he  brought  sad  news,  that  his  mother  was 
dead  at  Salisbury ;  that  she  had  been  seized  on  the 
road  home  with  the  gout  in  her  head  and  stomach, 
which  had  carried  her  off  in  a  few  hours.  "  Good- 
lack-a-day !"  says  the  doctor.  "  One  cannot  answer 
for  events  ;  but  I  wish  I  had  been  at  hand,  to  have 
been  called  in.  The  gout  is  a  distemper  which  it  is 
difficult  to  treat ;  yet  I  have  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful in  it."  Thwackum  and  -Square  both  con- 
doled with  Mr.  Blifil  for  the  loss  of  his  mother,  which 
the  one  advised  him  to  bear  like  a  man,  and  the 
other  like  a  Christian.  The  young  gentleman  said 
he  knew  very  well  we  were  all  mortal,  and  he  would 
endeavour  to  submit  to  his  loss  as  well  as  he  could. 
That  he  could  not,  however,  help  complaining  a 
little  against  the  peculiar  severity  of  his  fate,  which 
brought  the  news  of  so  great  a  calamity  to  him  by 
surprise,  and  that  at  a  time  when  he  hourly  expected 
the  severest  blow  he  was  capable  of  feeling  from  the 
malice  of  fortune.  He  said,  the  present  occasion 
would  put  to  the  test  those  excellent  rudiments  which 
he  had  learnt  from  Mr.  Thwackum  and  Mr.  Square  ; 
and  it  vFould  be  entirely  owing  to  them,  if  he  was 
enabled  to  survive  such  misfortunes. 

It  was  now  debated  whether  Mr.  Allworthy  should 
be  informed  of  the  death  of  his  sister.  This  the 
doctor  violently  opposed ;  in  which,  I  believe,  the 
whole  college  would  agree  with  him  :  but  Mr.  Blifil 
said,  he  had  received  such  positive  and  repeated 
orders  from  his  uncle,  never  to  keep  any  secret  from 
him  for  fear  of  the  disquietude  which  it  might  give 
him,  that  he  durst  not  think  of  disobedience,  what- 
ever might  be  the  consequence.  He  said,  for  his 
part,  considering  the  religious  and  philosophic  tem- 
per of  his  uncle,  he  could  not  agree  with  the  doctor 
in  his  apprehensions.  He  was  therefore  resolved 
to  communicate  it  to  him ;  for  if  his  uncle  reco- 
vered (as  he  heartily  prayed  he  might)  he  knew  he 
would  never  forgive  an  endeavour  to  keep  a  secret 
of  this  kind  from  him. 

The  physician  was  forced  to  submit  to  these  re- 
solutions, which  the  two  other  learned  gentlemen 
very  highly  commended.  So  together  moved  Mr. 
Blifil  and  the  doctor  toward  the  sick  room  ;  where 
the  physician  first  entered,  and  approached  the  bed, 
in  order  to  feel  his  patient's  pulse,  which  he  had  no 
sooner  done,  than  he  declared  he  was  much  better ; 
that  the  last  application  had  succeeded  to  a  miracle, 
and  had  brought  the  fever  to  intermit :  so  that,  he 
said,  there  appeared  now  to  be  as  little  danger  as  he 
had  before  apprehended  there  were  hopes. 

To  say  the  truth,  Mr.  Allworthy's  situation  had 
never  been  so  bad  as  the  great  caution  of  the  doctor 
had  represented  it ;  but  as  a  wise  general  never 
despises  his  enemy,  however  inferior  that  enemy's 
force  may  be,  so  neither  doth  a  wise  physician  ever 
despise  a  distemper,  however  inconsiderable.  As 
the  former  preserves  the  same  strict  discipline, 
places  the  same  guards,  and  employs  the  same 
scouts,  though  the  enemy  be  never  so  weak  ;  so  the 
latter  maintains  the  same  gravity  of  countenance, 
and  shakes  his  head  with  the  same  significant  air, 
let  the  distemper  be  never  so  trifling.  And  both, 
among  many  other  good  ones,  may  assign  this  solid 
reason  for  their  conduct,  that  by  these  means  the 
greater  glory  redounds  to  them  if  they  gain  the 
victory,  and  the  less  disgrace,  if  by  any  unlucky  ac- 
cident they  should  happen  to  be  conquered. 

Mr.  Allworthy  had  no  sooner  lifted  up  his  eyes, 
and  thanked  Heaven  for  these  hopes  of  his  recovery, 
than  Mr.  Blifil  drew  near,  with  a  very  dejected 
aspect,  and  having  applied  his  handkerchief  to  his 


eye,  either  to  wipe  away  his  tears,  or  to  do  as  Ovid 
somewhere  expresses  himself  on  another  occasion, 

Si  nulluserit,  tamen  excute  nullum, 

If  there  be  none,  then  wipe  away  that  none, 

he  communicated  to  his  uncle  what  the  reader  hath 
been  just  before  acquainted  with. 

Allworthy  received  the  news  with  concern,  with 
patience,  and  with  resignation.  He  dropt  a  tender 
tear,  then  composed  his  countenance,  and  at  last 
cried,  "  The  Lord's  will  be  done  in  every  thing." 

He  now  inquired  for  the  messenger ;  but  Blifil 
told  him,  it  had  been  impossible  to  detain  him  a 
moment ;  for  he  appeared  by  the  great  hurry  he  was 
in  to  have  some  business  of  importance  on  his  hands  : 
that  he  complained  of  being  hurried  and  driven  and 
torn  out  of  his  life,  and  repeated  many  times,  that 
if  he  could  divide  himself  into  four  quarters,  he 
knew  how  to  dispose  of  every  one. 

Allworthy  then  desired  Blifil  to  take  care  of  the 
funeral.  He  said,  he  Avould  have  his  sister  deposited 
in  his  own  chapel ;  and  as  to  the  particulars,  he  left 
them  to  his  own  discretion,  only  mentioning  the 
person  whom  he  would  have  employed  on  this  oc- 
casion. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Which,  among  other  things,  may  serve  as  a  comment  nn  that 

saying  of  iEsehiaes,  that  "  drunkenness  shows  the  mind  of 

a  man,  as  a  mirror  reflects  his  person." 

The  reader  may  perhaps  wonder  at  hearing  no- 
thing of  Mr.  Jones  in  the  last  chapter.  In  fact,  his 
behaviour  was  so  difterent  from  that  of  the  persons 
there  mentioned,  that  we  choose  not  to  confound  his 
name  with  theirs. 

When  the  good  man  had  ended  his  speech,  Jones 
was  the  last  who  deserted  the  room.  Thence  he  re- 
tired to  his  own  apartment,  to  give  vent  to  his  con- 
cern ;  but  the  restlessness  of  his  mind  would  not 
suffer  him  to  remain  long  there  ;  he  slipped  softly 
therefore  to  Allworthy's  chamber-door,  where  he 
listened  a  considerable  time  without  hearing  any 
kind  of  motion  within,  unless  a  violent  snoring, 
which  at  last  his  fears  misrepresented  as  groans. 
This  so  alarmed  him,  that  he  could  not  forbear  en- 
tering the  room  ;  where  he  found  the  good  man  in 
the  bed,  in  a  sweet  composed  sleep,  and  his  nurse 
snoring  in  the  above-mentioned  hearty  manner,  at 
the  bed's  feet.  He  immediately  took  the  only  me- 
thod of  silencing  this  thorough  bass,  whose  music  he 
feared  might  disturb  Mr.  Allworthy;  and  then 
sitting  down  by  the  nurse,  he  remained  motionless 
till  Blifil  and  the  doctor  came  in  together,  and  waked 
the  sick  man,  in  order  that  the  doctor  might  feel 
his  pulse,  and  that  the  other  might  communicate  "to 
him  that  piece  of  news,  which,  had  Jones  been  ap- 
prised of  it,  would  have  had  great  difficulty  of  finding 
its  way  to  Mr.  Allworthy's  ear  at  such  a  season. 

When  he  first  heard  Blifil  tell  his  uncle  this  story, 
Jones  could  hardly  contain  the  wrath  which  kindled 
in  him  at  the  other's  indiscretion,  especially  as  the 
doctor  shook  his  head,  and  declared  his  unwilling- 
ness to  have  the  matter  mentioned  to  his  patient. 
But  as  his  passion  did  not  so  far  deprive  him  of  all 
use  of  his  imderstanding,  as  to  hide  from  him  the 
consequences  which  any  violent  expression  towards 
Blifil  might  have  on  the  sick,  this  apprehension 
stilled  his  rage  at  the  present ;  and  he  grew  after- 
wards so  satisfied  with  finding  that  his  news  had,  in 
fact,  produced  no  mischief,  that  he  suffered  his  anger 
to  die  in  his  own  bosom,  without  ever  mentioning  it 
to  Blifil. 

The  physician  dined  that  day  at  Mr.  Allworthy's  ; 
and  having  after  dinner  visited  his  patient,  he  re- 
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turned  to  the  company,  and  told  them,  that  he  had 
now  the  satisfaction  to  say,  with  assurance,  that  his 
patient  was  out  of  all  danger  :  that  he  had  brought 
his  lever  to  a  perfect  intermission,  and  doubted  not 
by  throwing  in  the  bark  to  prevent  its  return. 

This  account  so  pleased  Jones,  and  threw  him 
into  such  immoderate  excess  of  rapture,  that  he 
might  be  truly  said  to  be  drunk  with  joy, — an  in- 
toxication which  greatly  forwards  the  effects  of 
wine ;  and  as  he  was  very  free  too  with  the  bottle 
on  this  occasion  (for  he  drank  many  bumpers  to  the 
doctor's  health,  as  well  as  to  other  toasts)  he  be- 
came very  soon  literally  drunk. 

Jones  had  naturally  violent  animal  spirits :  these 
being  set  on  float  and  augmented  by  the  spirit 
of  wine,  produced  most  extravagant  effects.  He 
kissed  the  doctor,  and  embraced  him  with  the  most 
passionate  endearments  ;  swearing  that  next  to  Mr. 
Allworthy  himself,  he  loved  him  of  all  men  living. 
"  Doctor,"  added  he,  "  you  deserve  a  statue  to  be 
erected  to  you  at  the  public  expense,  for  having 
preserved  a  man,  who  is  not  only  the  darling  of 
all  good  men  who  know  him,  but  a  blessing  to 
society,  the  glory  of  his  country,  and  an  honour  to 
human  nature,  D — n  me  if  I  don't  love  him  better 
than  my  own  soul." 

"  More  shame  for  you,"  cries  Thwackum.  "Though 
I  think  you  have  reason  to  love  him,  for  he  hath 
provided  very  well  for  you.  And  perhaps  it  might 
have  been  better  for  some  folks  that  he  had  not 
lived  to  see  just  reason  of  revoking  his  gift." 

Jones  now  looking  on  Thwackum  Avith  incon- 
ceivable disdain,  answered,  "  And  doth  thy  mean 
soul  imagine  that  any  such  considerations  could 
weigh  with  me  1  No,  let  the  earth  open  and  swal- 
low her  own  dirt  (if  I  had  millions  of  acres  I  would 
say  it)  rather  than  swallow  up  my  dear  glorious 
friend." 

Quis  desiderio  sit  pudor  aut  mndus 
Tarn  chart  capitis?* 

The  doctor  now  interposed,  and  prevented  the 
effects  of  a  wrath  which  was  kindling  between  Jones 
and  Thwackum ;  after  which  the  former  gave  a 
loose  to  mirth,  sang  two  or  three  amorous  songs,  and 
fell  into  evei-y  frantic  disorder  which  unbridled  joy 
is  apt  to  inspire  ;  but  so  far  was  he  from  any  dispo- 
sition to"  quarrel,  that  he  was  ten  times  better 
humoured,  if  possible,  than  when  he  was  sober. 

To  say  the  truth,  nothing  is  more  erroneous  than 
the  common  observation,  that  men  who  are  ill- 
natured  and  quarrelsome  when  they  are  drunk,  are 
very  worthy  persons  when  they  are  sober  :  for  drink, 
in  reality,  doth  not  reverse  nature,  or  create  passions 
in  men  Avhich  did  not  exist  in  them  before.  It  takes 
away  the  guard  of  reason,  and  consequently  forces 
us  to  produce  those  symptoms  which  many,  when 
sober,  have  art  enough  to  conceal.  It  heightens 
and  inflames  our  passions  (generally  indeed  that 
passion  which  is  uppermost  in  our  mind),  so  that 
the  angry  temper,  the  amorous,  the  generous,  the 
good-humoured,  the  avaricious,  and  all  other  dispo- 
sitions of  men,  are  in  their  cups  heightened  and  ex- 
posed. 

And  yet  as  no  nation  produces  so  many  drunken 
quarrels,  especially  among  the  lower  people,  as 
England  (for  indeed  with  them  to  drink  and  to  flght 
together  are  almost  synonymous  terms),  I  would 
not,  methinks,  have  it  thence  concluded,  that  the 
English  are  the  worst-natured  people  alive.  Per- 
haps the  love  of  glory  only  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  ; 

•  "  What  modesty  or  measure  can  set  bounds  to  our  desire 
ot  so  dear  a  friend  ?"  The  word  desideriuin  liere  cannot  be 
easily  translated.  It  includes  our  desire  of  enjoying  our  friend 
again,  and  the  grief  which  attends  that  desire. 


SO  that  the  fair  conclusion  seems  to  be,  that  our 
countrymen  have  more  of  that  love,  and  more  of 
bravery,  than  any  other  plebeians.  And  tliis  the 
rather,  as  there  is  seldom  any  thing  ungenerous, 
unfair,  or  ill-natured,  exercised  on  these  occasions : 
nay,  it  is  common  for  the  combatants  to  express 
good-will  for  each  other  even  at  the  time  of  the 
conflict ;  and  as  their  drunken  mirth  generally  ends 
in  a  battle,  so  do  most  of  their  battles  end  in  friend- 
ship. 

But  to  return  to  our  history.  Though  Jones 
had  shown  no  design  of  giving  offence,  yet  Mr.  Blifil 
Avas  highly  offended  at  a  behaviour  which  was  so 
inconsistent  Avith  the  sober  and  prudent  reserve  of 
his  oAvn  temper.  He  bore  it  too  with  the  greater 
impatience,  as  it  appeared  to  him  very  indecent  at 
this  season  ;  "  When,"  as  he  said,  "  the  house  AA'as  a 
house  of  mourning,  on  the  account  of  his  dear 
mother  ;  and  if  it  had  pleased  Heaven  to  give  him 
some  prospect  of  Mr.  Allworthy's  recovery,  it 
would  become  them  better  to  express  the  exulta- 
tions of  their  hearts  in  thanksgiving,  than  in 
drunkenness  and  riot  ;  which  were  properer  methods 
to  increase  the  Divine  Avrath,  than  to  avert  it." 
ThAvackum,  Avho  had  SAvallowed  more  liquor  than 
Jones,  but  Avithout  any  ill  effect  on  his  brain, 
seconded  the  pious  harangue  of  Blifil ;  but  Square, 
for  reasons  Avhich  the  reader  may  probably  guess, 
was  totally  silent. 

Wine  had  not  so  totally  overpoAvered  Jones,  as  to 
prevent  his  recollecting  Mr.  Blifil's  loss,  the  mo- 
ment it  was  mentioned.  As  no  person,  therefore, 
was  more  ready  to  confess  and  condemn  his  own 
errors,  he  offered  to  shake  Mr.  Blifil  by  the  hand, 
and  begged  his  pardon,  saying,  "  His  excessive  joy 
for  Mr.  Allworthy's  recovery  had  da'iven  every  other 
thouglit  out  of  his  mind." 

Blifil  scornfully  rejected  his  hand  ;  and  with  much 
indignation  answered,  "  It  was  little  to  be  wondered 
at,  if  tragical  spectacles  made  no  impression  on  the 
blind  ;  but,  for  his  part,  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
knoAv  Avho  his  parents  were,  and  consequently  must 
be  affected  Avith  their  loss." 

Jones,  Avho,  notwithstanding  his  good  humour, 
had  some  mixture  of  the  irascible  in  his  constitution, 
leaped  hastily  from  his  chair,  and  catching  hold  of 
Blifil's  collar,  cried  out,  "  D — n  you  for  a  rascal,  do 
you  insult  me  with  the  misfortune  of  my  birth  1" 
He  accompanied  these  Avords  with  such  rough  ac- 
tions, that  they  soon  got  the  better  of  Mr.  Blifil's 
peaceful  temper  ;  and  a  scufile  immediately  ensued, 
Avhich  might  have  produced  mischief,  had  it  not 
been  preAcnted  by  the  intei-position  of  ThAvackum 
and  the  physician ;  for  the  philosophy  of  Square 
rendered  him  superior  to  all  emotions,  and  he  very 
calmly  smoked  his  pipe,  as  was  his  custom  in  all 
broils,  unless  Avhen  he  apprehended  some  danger  of 
having  it  broke  in  his  mouth. 

The  combatants  being  now  prevented  from  exe- 
cuting present  vengeance  on  each  other,  betook 
themselves  to  the  common  resources  of  disappointed 
rage,  and  vented  their  wrath  in  threats  and  defiance. 
In  this  kind  of  conflict.  Fortune,  which,  in  the  per- 
sonal attack,  seemed  to  incline  to  Jones,  was  now 
altogether  as  favourable  to  his  enemy. 

A  truce,  nevertheless,  was  at  length  agreed  on, 
by  the  mediation  of  the  neutral  parties,  and  the 
whole  company  again  sat  down  at  the  table  ;  where 
Jones  being  prevailed  on  to  ask  pardon,  and  Blifil  to 
give  it,  peace  Avas  restored,  and  every  thing  seemed 
in  statu  quo. 

But  though  the  quarrel  was,  in  all  appearance, 
perfectly  reconciled,  the  good-humour  which  had 
been  interrupted  by  it,  Avas  by  no  means  restored. 
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All  merriment  was  now  at  an  end,  and  the  subse- 
quent discourse  consisted  only  of  grave  relations  of 
matters  of  fact,  and  of  as  giave  observations  upon 
them ;  a  species  of  conversation,  in  which,  though 
there  is  mucli  of  dignity  and  instruction,  there  is  but 
little  entertainment.  As  Ave  presume  therefore  to 
convey  only  this  last  to  the  reader,  we  shall  pass  by 
whatever  was  said,  till  the  rest  of  the  company 
having  by  degrees  dropped  off,  left  only  Square  and 
the  physician  together  ;  at  which  time  the  conversa- 
tion was  a  little  heightened  by  some  comments  on 
what  had  happened  between  the  two  young  gentle- 
raen  ;  both  of  whom  the  doctor  declared  to  be  no 
better  than  scoundrels ;  to  which  appellation  the 
philosopher,  very  sagaciously  shaking  his  head, 
ragreed. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Showing  the  truth  of  many  observations  of  Ovid,  and  of  other 
more  grave  writers,  wlio  liave  proved,  beyond  contradiction, 
that  wine  is  often  tlie  forerunner  of  incontinency. 

Jones  retired  from  the  company,  in  which  we  have 
seen  him  engaged,  into  the  fields,  where  he  intended 
to  cool  himself  by  a  walk  in  the  open  air  before  he 
attended  Mr.  AUworthy.  There,  whilst  he  renewed 
those  meditations  on  his  dear  Sophia,  which  the 
dangerous  illness  of  his  friend  and  benefactor  had 
for  some  time  interrupted,  an  accident  happened, 
which  with  sorrow  we  relate,  and  with  sorrow  doubt- 
less will  it  be  read ;  however,  that  historic  truth  to 
which  we  profess  so  inviolable  an  attachment,  obliges 
us  to  communicate  it  to  posterity. 

It  was  now  a  pleasant  evening  in  the  latter  end 
of  June,  when  our  hero  was  walking  in  a  most  de- 
licious grove,  where  the  gentle  breezes  fanning  the 
leaves,  together  with  tlie  sweet  trilling  of  a  murmur- 
ing stream,  and  the  melodious  notes  of  nightingales, 
formed  all  together  the  most  enchanting  harmony. 
In  this  scene,  so  sweetly  accommodated  to  love,  he 
meditated  on  his  dear  Sophia.  While  his  wanton 
fancy  roved  unbounded  over  all  her  beauties,  and 
his  lively  imagination  painted  the  charming  maid  in 
various  ravishing  forms,  his  warm  heart  melted  with 
tenderness  ;  and  at  length,  throwing  himself  on  the 
ground,  by  the  side  of  a  gently  murmuring  brook, 
he  broke  forth  into  the  following  ejaculation : 

"  O  Sophia,  would  Heaven  give  thee  to  my  arms, 
how  blest  would  be  my  condition !  Curst  be  that 
fortune  whicli  sets  a  distance  between  us.  Was  I 
but  possessed  of  thee,  one  only  suit  of  rags  thy  whole 
estate,  is  there  a  man  on  earth  whom  I  would  envy ! 
How  contemptible  would  the  brightest  Circassian 
beauty,  drest  in  all  the  jewels  of  the  Indies,  appear 
to  my  eyes'.  But  why  do  I  mention  another  woman"? 
Could  I  think  my  eyes  capable  of  looking  at  any 
other  with  tenderness,  these  hands  should  tear  them 
from  my  head.  No,  my  Sophia,  if  cruel  fortune 
separates  us  for  ever,  my  soul  shall  doat  on  thee 
alone.  The  chastest  constancy  will  I  ever  preserve 
to  thy  image.  Though  I  should  never  have  posses- 
sion of  thy  charming  person,  still  shalt  thou  alone 
have  possession  of  my  thoughts,  my  love,  my  soul. 
Oh  !  my  fond  heart  is  so  wrapt  in  that  tender  bosom, 
that  the  brightest  beauties  would  for  me  have  no 
charms,  nor  would  a  hermit  be  colder  in  their  em- 
braces. Sophia,  Sophia  alone  shall  be  mine.  What 
raptures  are  in  that  name !  I  will  engrave  it  on 
every  tree." 

At  these  words  he  started  up,  and  beheld — not 
his  Sophia — no,  nor  a  Circassian  maid  richly  and 
elegantly  attired  for  the  grand  seignior's  seraglio. 
No  ;  without  a  gown,  in  a  shift  that  was  somewhat 
of  the  coarsest,  and  none  of  the  cleanest,  bedewed 


likewise  with  some  odoriferous  effluvia,  the  produce 
of  the  day's  labour,  with  a  pitchfork  in  her  hand, 
Molly  Seagrim  approached.  Oar  hero  had  his  pen- 
knife in  his  hand,  which  he  had  drawn  for  tlie 
before-mentioned  purpose  of  carving  on  the  bark ; 
when  the  girl  coming  near  him,  cried  out  with  a 
smile,  "  You  don't  intend  to  kill  me,  squire,  I  hope  1" 
— "Why  should  you  think  I  would  kill  you1"  an- 
swered Jones.  "  Nay,"  replied  she,  "  after  your 
cruel  usage  of  me  when  I  saw  you  last,  killing  me 
would,  perhaps,  be  too  great  kindness  for  me  to 
expect." 

Here  ensued  a  parley,  which,  as  I  do  not  think 
myself  obliged  to  relate  it,  I  shall  omit.  It  is  suffi- 
cient that  it  lasted  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  they  retired  into  the  thickest 
part  of  the  grove. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  be  inclined  to  think 
this  event  unnatural.  However,  the  fact  is  true ; 
and  perhaps  may  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
suggesting,  that  Jones  probably  thought  one  woman 
better  than  none,  and  Molly  as  probably  imagined 
two  men  to  be  better  than  one.  Besides  the  before- 
mentioned  motive  assigned  to  the  present  behaviour 
of  Jones,  the  reader  will  be  likewise  pleased  to  re- 
collect in  his  favour,  that  he  was  not  at  this  time 
perfect  master  of  that  wonderful  power  of  reason, 
which  so  well  enables  grave  and  wise  men  to  subdue 
their  unruly  passions,  and  to  decline  any  of  these 
prohibited  amusements.  Wine  now  had  totally 
subdued  this  jjower  in  Jones.  He  was,  indeed, 
in  a  condition,  in  which,  if  reason  had  interposed, 
though  only  to  advise,  she  might  have  received  the 
answer  which  one  Cleostratus  gave  many  years  ago 
to  a  silly  fellow,  who  asked  him,  if  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  be  drunk  1  "  Are  not  you,"  said  Cleo- 
stratus, "  ashamed  to  admonish  a  drunken  manl" — 
To  say  the  truth,  in  a  court  of  justice,  drunkenness 
must  not  be  an  excuse,  yet  in  a  court  of  conscience 
it  is  greatly  so ;  and  therefore  Aristotle,  who  com- 
mends the  laws  of  Pittacus,  by  which  drunken  men 
received  double  punishment  for  their  crimes,  allows 
there  is  more  of  policy  than  justice  in  that  law. 
Now,  if  there  are  any  transgressions  pardonable 
from  drunkenness,  they  are  certainly  such  as  Mr. 
Jones  was  at  present  guilty  of;  on  which  head  I 
could  pour  forth  a  vast  profusion  of  learning,  if  I 
imagined  it  would  either  entertain  my  reader,  or 
teach  him  any  thing  more  than  he  knows  already. 
For  his  sake  therefore  I  shall  keep  my  learning  to 
myself,  and  return  to  my  history. 

It  hath  been  observed,  that  Fortune  seldom  doth 
things  by  halves.  To  say  truth,  there  is  no  end  to 
her  freaks  whenever  she  is  disposed  to  gratify  or 
displease.  No  sooner  had  our  hero  retired  with  his 
Dido,  but 

Speluncani  Blifil  dux  et  divinus  eandem 
Deveniunt 

the  parson  and  the  young  squire,  who  were  taking  a 
serious  walk,  arrived  at  the  stile  which  leads  into 
the  grove,  and  the  latter  caught  a  view  of  the  lovers 
just  as  they  were  sinking  out  of  sight. 

Blitil  knew  Jones  very  well,  though  he  was  at 
above  a  hundred  yards'  distance,  and  he  was  as  posi- 
tive to  the  sex  of  his  companion,  though  not  to  the 
individual  person.  He  started,  blessed  himself,  and 
uttered  a  very  solemn  ejaculation. 

Thwack  um  expressed  some  surprise  at  these  sud- 
den emotions,  and  asked  the  reason  of  them.  To 
which  Blifil  answered,  "  He  was  certain  he  had 
seen  a  fellow  and  a  wench  retire  together  among  the 
bushes,  which  he  doubted  not  was  with  some  wicked 
purpose."     As  to  the  name  of  Jones,  he  thought 
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proper  to  conceal  it,  and  why  he  did  so  must  be  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  sagacious  reader;  for  we 
never  choose  to  assign  motives  to  the  actions  of  men, 
wlien  there  is  any  possibility  of  our  being  mistaken. 

The  parson,  who  was  not  only  strictly  chaste  in 
his  own  person,  but  a  great  enemy  to  the  opposite 
vici-  in  all  others,  fired  at  this  information.  He  de- 
sired Mr.  Blifil  to  conduct  him  immediately  to  the 
place,  which  as  he  approached  he  breathed  forth 
vengeance  mixed  with  lamentations ;  nor  did  he  re- 
frain from  casting  some  oblique  reflections  on  Mr. 
Allworthy  ;  insinuating  that  the  wickedness  of  the 
country  was  principally  owing  to  the  encourage- 
ment he  had  given  to  vice,  by  having  exerted  such 
kindness  to  a  bastard,  and  by  having  mitigated  that 
just  and  wholesome  rigour  of  the  law  which  allots  a 
very  severe  punishment  to  loose  wenches. 

The  way  through  which  our  hunters  were  to  pass 
in  pursuit  of  their  game  was  so  beset  with  briers, 
that  it  greatly  obstructed  their  walk,  and  caused 
besides  such  a  rustling,  that  Jones  had  sufficient 
warning  of  their  arrival  before  they  could  surprise 
him ;  nay,  indeed,  so  incapable  was  Thwackum  of 
concealing  his  indignation,  and  such  vengeance  did 
he  mutter  forth  every  step  he  took,  that  this  alone 
must  have  abundantly  satisfied  Jones  that  he  was 
(to  use  the  language  of  sportsmen)  found  sitting. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

In  which  a  simile  in  Mr.  Pope's  period  of  a  mile  introduces 
as  bloody  a  battle  as  can   possibly  be  fought  without  the 
asslitance  of  steel  or  cold  iron . 

As  in  the  season  of  rutting  (an  uncouth  phrase, 
by  which  the  vulgar  denote  that  gentle  dalliance, 
which  in  the  well-wooded*  forest  of  Hampshire, 
passes  between  lovers  of  the  ferine  kind),  if,  while 
the  lofty-crested  stag  meditates  the  amorous  sport, 
a  couple  of  puppies,  or  any  other  beasts  of  hostile 
note,  should  wander  so  near  the  temple  of  Venus 
Ferina  that  the  fair  hind  should  shrink  from  the 
place,  touched  with  that  somewhat,  either  of  fear  or 
frolic,  of  nicety  or  skittishness,  with  which  nature 
hath  bedecked  all  females,  or  hath  at  least  instructed 
them  how  to  put  it  on  ;  lest,  through  the  indelicacy 
of  males,  the  Samian  mysteries  should  be  pried  into 
by  unhallowed  eyes  :  for,  at  the  celebration  of  these 
rights,  the  female  priestess  cries  out  with  her  in 
Virgil  (who  was  then,  probably,  hard  at  work  on 
such  celebration), 

Procul,  0  procul  este,  profani ; 

Proclamat  vatcs,  totuque  absistite  luco 

Far  hence  be  souls  profane. 

The  sibyl  cry'd,  and  from  the  grove  abstain. 
Dryden. 

If,  I  say,  while  these  sacred  rites,  which  are  in  com- 
mon to  genus  omne  animayitium,  are  in  agitation  be- 
tween the  stag  and  his  mistress,  any  hostile  beasts 
should  venture  too  near,  on  the  first  hint  given  by 
the  frighted  hind  fierce  and  tremendous  rushes  forth 
the  stag  to  the  entrance  of  the  thicket ;  there  stands 
he  sentinel  over  his  love,  stamps  the  ground  with 
his  foot,  and  with  his  horns  brandished  aloft  in  air, 
proudly  provokes  the  apprehended  foe  to  combat. 

Thus,  and  more  terrible,  when  he  perceived  the 
enemy's  approach,  leaped  forth  our  hero.  Many  a 
step  advanced  he  forwards,  in  order  to  conceal  the 
trembling  hind,  and,  if  possible,  to  secure  her  re- 
treat. And  now  Thwackum,  having  first  darted 
some  livid  lightning  from  his  fiery  eyes,  began  to 
thunder  forth,  "  Fie  upon  it !  Fie  upon  it !  Mr.  Jones. 
Is  it  possible  you  should  be  the  personi" — "  You 

•  Tliis  is  an  ambiguous  phrase,  and  may  mean  either  a 
forest  well  clothed  with  wood,  or  well  stript  of  it. 


see,  answered  Jones,  "it  is  possible  I  should  be 
here." — "And  who,"  said  Thwackum,  "is  that 
wicked  slut  with  you^" — "If  I  have  any  wicked 
slut  with  me,"  cries  Joues,  "  it  is  possible  I  shall 
not  let  you  know  who  she  is." — "  I  command  you 
to  tell  me  immediately,"  says  Thwackum :  "  and  I 
would  not  have  you  imagine,  young  man,  that  your 
age,  though  it  hath  somewhat  abridged  the  purpose 
of  tuition,  hath  totally  taken  away  the  authority  of 
the  master.  The  relation  of  the  master  and  scholar 
is  indelible  ;  as,  indeed,  all  other  relations  are  ;  for 
they  all  derive  their  original  from  heaven.  I  would 
have  you  think  yourself,  therefore,  as  much  obliged 
to  obey  me  now,  as  when  I  taught  you  your  first 
rudiments." — "I  believe  you  would,"  cries  Jones ; 
"  but  that  will  not  happen,  unless  you  had  the  same 
birchen  argument  to  convince  me." — "  Then  I  must 
tell  you  plainly,"  said  Thwackum,  "  I  am  resolved  to 
discover  the  wicked  wretch." — "  And  I  must  tell 
you  plainly,"  returned  Jones,  "  I  am  resolved  you 
shall  not."  Thwackum  then  offered  to  advance, 
and  Jones  laid  hold  of  his  arms ;  which  Mr.  Blifil 
endeavoured  to  rescue,  declaring,  "  he  would  not  see 
his  old  master  insulted." 

Jones  now  finding  himself  engaged  with  two, 
thought  it  necessary  to  rid  himself  of  one  of  his  an-  J 
tagonists  as  soon  as  possible.  He  therefore  applied  \ 
to  the  weakest  first ;  and,  letting  the  parson  go,  he 
directed  a  blow  at  the  young  squire's  breast,  which 
luckily  taking  place,  reduced  him  to  measure  his 
length  on  the  ground. 

Thwackum  was  so  intent  on  the  discovery,  that, 
the  moment  he  found  himself  at  liberty,  he  stepped 
forward  directly  into  the  fern,  without  any  great 
consideration  of  what  might  in  the  mean  time  befal 
his  friend  ;  but  he  had  advanced  a  very  few  paces 
into  the  thicket,  before  Jones,  having  defeated  Bli- 
fil, overtook  the  parson,  and  dragged  him  backward 
by  the  skirt  of  his  coat. 

This  parson  had  been  a  champion  in  his  youth, 
and  had  won  much  honour  by  his  fist,  both  at  school 
and  at  the  university.  He  had  now  indeed,  for  a 
great  number  of  years,  declined  the  practice  of  that 
noble  art ;  yet  was  his  courage  full  as  strong  as  his 
faith,  and  his  body  no  less  strong  than  either.  He 
was  moreover,  as  the  reader  may  perhaps  have  con- 
ceived, somewhat  irascible  in  his  nature.  When  he 
looked  back,  therefore,  and  saw  his  friend  stretched 
out  on  the  ground,  and  found  himself  at  the  same 
time  so  roughly  handled  by  one  who  had  formerly 
been  only  passive  in  all  confiicts  between  them  (a 
circumstance  which  highly  aggravated  the  whole), 
his  patience  at  length  gave  way  ;  he  threw  himself 
into  a  posture  of  offence  ;  and  collecting  all  his  force, 
attacked  Jones  in  the  front  with  as  much  impetu- 
osity as  he  had  formerly  attacked  him  in  the  rear. 

Our  hero  received  the  enemy's  attack  with  the 
most  undaunted  intrepidity,  and  his  bosom  resounded 
with  the  blow.  This  he  presently  returned  with  no 
less  violence,  aiming  likewise  at  the  parson's  breast; 
but  he  dexterously  drove  down  the  fist  of  Jones,  so 
that  it  reached  only  his  belly,  where  two  pounds  of 
beef  and  as  many  of  pudding,  were  then  deposited, 
and  whence  consequently  no  hollow  sound  could 
proceed.  Many  lusty  blows,  much  more  pleasant  as 
well  as  easy  to  have  seen  than  to  read  or  describe, 
were  given  on  both  sides  :  at  last  a  violent  fell,  in 
which  Jones  had  thrown  his  knees  into  Thwackum's 
breast,  so  weakened  the  latter,  that  victory  had  beeu 
no  longer  dubious,  had  not  Blifil,  who  had  now  re- 
covered his  strength,  again  renewed  the  fight,  and 
by  engaging  with  Jones,  given  the  parson  a  moment's 
time  to  shake  his  ears,  and  to  regain  his  breath. 

And  now  both  together  attacked  our  hero>  whose 
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IjIows  did  not  retain  that  force  with  whicli  they  had 
fallen  at  first,  so  weakened  Avas  he  by  his  combat 
with  Thwackuni  ;  for  though  the  pedagogue  chose 
rather  to  play  solos  on  the  human  instrument,  and 
had  been  lately  used  to  those  only,  yet  he  still  re- 
tained enough  of  his  ancient  knowledge  to  perform 
his  part  very  well  in  a  duet. 

The  victory,  according  to  modern  custom,  was  like 
to  be  decided  by  numbers,  when,  on  a  sudden,  a 
fourth  pair  of  fists  appeared  in  the  battle,  and  imme- 
diately paid  their  compliments  to  the  parson ;  and 
the  owner  of  them  at  the  same  time  crying  out, 
"  Are  you  not  ashamed,  and  be  d — n'd  to  you,  to 
fall  two  of  you  upon  one  V 

The  battle,  which  was  of  the  kind  that  for  distinc- 
tion's sake  is  called  royal,  now  raged  with  the  ut- 
most violence  during  a  few  minutes  ;  till  Blifll  being 
a  second  time  laid  sprawling  by  Jones,  Thwackum 
condescended  to  apply  for  quarter  to  his  new  anta- 
gonist, who  was  now  found  to  be  Mr.  Western  him- 
self ;  for  in  the  heat  of  the  action  none  of  the  com- 
batants had  recognised  him. 

In  fact,  that  honest  squire,  happening,  in  his  after- 
noon's walk  with  some  company,  to  pass  through  the 
field  where  the  bloody  battle  was  fought,  and 
having  concluded,  from  seeing  three  men  engaged, 
that  two  of  them  must  be  on  a  side,  he  hastened 
from  his  companions,  and  with  more  gallantry  than 
policy,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  weaker  party.  By 
which  generous  proceeding  he  very  probably  pre- 
vented Mr.  Jones  from  becoming  a  victim  to  the 
Avrath  of  Thwackum,  and  to  the  pious  friendship 
which  Blifil  bore  his  old  master ;  for,  besides  the 
disadvantage  of  such  odds,  Jones  had  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently recovered  the  former  strength  of  his  broken 
arm.  This  reinforcement,  however,  soon  put  an  end 
to  the  action,  and  Jones  with  his  ally  obtained  the 
victory. 

CHAPTER  XII. 
In  which  is  seen  a  more  moving  spectacle  than  all  the  blood  in 
the  bodies  of  Thwackum  and  Blifll,  and  of  twenty  other 
such,  is  capable  of  producing. 

The  rest  of  Mr.  Western's  company  were  now  come 
up,  being  just  at  the  instant  when  the  action  was 
over.  These  were  the  honest  clergyman,  whom  we 
have  formerly  seen  at  Mr.  Western's  table ;  Mrs. 
Western,  the  aunt  of  Sophia ;  and  lastly,  the  lovely 
Sophia  herself. 

At  this  time,  the  following  was  the  aspect  of  the 
bloody  field.  In  one  place  lay  on  the  ground,  all 
pale,  and  almost  breathless,  the  vanquished  Blifil. 
Near  him  stood  the  conqueror  Jones,  almost  covered 
with  blood,  part  of  which  was  naturally  his  own, 
and  part  had  been  lately  the  property  of  the  reverend 
Mr.  Thwackum.  In  a  third  place  stood  the  said 
Thwackum,  like  King  Porus,  sullenly  submitting  to 
the  conqueror.  The  last  figiu-e  in  the  piece  was 
Western  the  Great,  most  gloriously  forbearing  the 
vanquished  foe. 

Blifil,  in  Avhom  there  was  little  sign  of  life,  was  at 
first  the  principal  object  of  the  concern  of  evei-y  one, 
and  particularly  of  Mrs.  Western,  who  had  draNvn 
from  her  pocket  a  bottle  of  hartshorn,  and  was  her- 
self about  to  apply  it  to  his  nostrils,  when  on  a  sud- 
den the  attention  of  the  whole  company  was  diverted 
from  poor  Blifil,  whose  spirit,  if  it  had  any  such 
design,  might  have  now  taken  an  opportunity  of 
stealing  off  to  the  other  world,  without  any  cere- 
mony. 

For  now  a  more  melancholy  and  a  more  lovely 
object  lay  motionless  before  them.  This  was  no 
other  than  the  charming  Sophia  herself,  who,  from 
the  sight  of  blood,  or  from  fear  for  her  father,  or 


from  some  other  reason,  had  fallen  down  in  a  swoon, 
before  any  one  could  get  to  her  assistance. 

Mrs.  Western  first  saw  her  and  screamed.  Imme- 
diately two  or  three  voices  cried  out,  "  Miss  Western 
is  dead."  Hartshorn,  water,  every  remedy  was 
called  for,  almost  at  one  and  the  same  instant. 

The  reader  may  remember,  that  in  our  descrip- 
tion of  this  grove  we  mentioned  a  murmuring  brook, 
which  brook  did  not  come  there,  as  such  gentle 
streams  flow  through  vulgar  romances,  with  no  other 
purpose  than  to  murmur.  No  !  Fortune  had  decreed 
to  ennoble  this  little  brook  with  a  higher  honour 
than  any  of  those  which  wash  the  plains  of  Arcadia 
ever  deserved. 

Jones  was  rubbing  Blifil's  temples,  for  he  began  to 
fear  he  had  given  him  a  blow  too  much,  when  the 
words.  Miss  Western  and  Dead,  rushed  at  once  on 
his  ear.  He  started  up,  left  Blifil  to  his  fate,  and 
flew  to  Sophia,  whom,  while  all  the  rest  were  run- 
ning against  each  other,  backward  and  forward, 
looking  for  water  in  the  dry  paths,  he  caught  up  in 
his  arms,  and  then  ran  away  with  her  over  the  field 
to  the  rivulet  above  mentioned ;  where,  plunging 
himself  into  the  water,  he  contrived  to  besprinkle 
her  face,  head,  and  neck,  very  plentifully. 

Happy  was  it  for  Sophia  that  the  same  confusion 
which  prevented  her  other  friends  from  serving  her, 
prevented  them  likewise  from  obstructing  Jones. 
He  had  carried  her  half  way  before  they  knew  what 
he  was  doing,  and  he  had  actually  restored  her  to 
life  before  they  reached  the  water-side.  She  stretched 
out  her  arms,  opened  her  eyes,  and  cried,  "Oh! 
heavens !"  just  as  her  father,  aunt,  and  the  parson 
came  up. 

Jones,  who  had  hitherto  held  this  lovely  burthen 
in  his  arms,  now  relinquished  his  hold  ;  but  gave  her 
at  the  same  instant  a  tender  caress,  which,  had  her 
senses  been  then  perfectly  restored,  could  not  have 
escaped  her  observation.  As  she  expressed,  there- 
fore, no  displeasure  at  this  freedom,  we  suppose  she 
was  not  sufficiently  recovered  from  her  swoon  at  the 
time. 

This  tragical  scene  was  now  converted  into  a  sud- 
den scene  of  joy.  In  this  our  hero  was  most  cer- 
tainly the  principal  character ;  for  as  he  probably 
felt  more  ecstatic  delight  in  having  saved  Sophia 
than  she  herself  received  from  being  saved,  so  neither 
were  the  congratulations  paid  to  her  equal  to  what 
were  conferred  on  Jones,  especially  by  Mr.  Western 
himself,  who,  after  having  once  or  twice  embraced 
his  daughter,  fell  to  hugging  and  kissing  Jones. 
He  called  him  the  preserver  of  Sophia,  and  declared 
there  was  nothing,  except  her,  or  his  estate,  which 
he  would  not  give  him  ;  but,  upon  recollection,  he 
aftenvards  excepted  his  fox-hounds,  the  Chevalier, 
and  Miss  Slouch  (for  so  he  called  hia  favourite 
mare). 

All  fears  for  Sophia  being  now  removed,  Jones 
became  the  object  of  the  squire's  consideration. — 
"  Come,  my  lad."  said  Western,  "  d'off  thy  quoat 
and  wash  thy  feace  ;  for  att  in  a  devilish  pickle,  I 
promise  thee.  Come,  come,  wash  thyself,  and  sha't 
go  houme  with  me ;  and  we  will  zee  to  vind  thee 
another  quoat." 

Jones  immediately  complied,  threw  oif  his  coat, 
went  down  to  the  water,  and  washed  both  his  face 
and  bosom  ;  for  the  latter  was  as  much  exposed  and 
as  bloody  as  the  former.  But  though  the  water 
could  clear  off"  the  blood,  it  could  not  remove  the 
black  and  blue  marks  which  Thwackum  had  im, 
printed  on  both  his  face  and  breast,  and  which,  be- 
ing discerned  by  Sophia,  drew  from  her  a  sigh  and  a 
look  full  of  inexpressible  tenderness. 

Jones  received  this  full  in  his  eyes,  and  it  had  in- 
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finitely  a  stronger  effect  on  him  than  all  the  contu- 
sions which  he  had  received  before.  An  effect,  how- 
ever, widely  different ;  for  so  soft  and  balmy  was  it, 
that,  had  all  his  former  blows  been  stabs,  it  would 
for  some  minutes  have  prevented  his  feeling  their 
smart. 

The  company  now  moved  backwards,  and  soon 
arrived  where  Thwackum  had  got  Mr.  Blifil  again 
on  his  legs.  Here  we  cannot  suppress  a  pious  wish, 
that  all  quarrels  were  to  be  decided  by  those  weapons 
only  with  which  Nature,  knowing  what  is  proper  for 
us,  hath  supplied  us ;  and  that  cold  iron  was  to  be 
used  in  digging  no  bowels  but  those  of  the  earth. 
Then  would  war,  the  pastime  of  monarchs,  be  almost 
inoffensive,  and  battles  between  great  armies  might 
be  fought  at  the  particular  desire  of  several  ladies  of 
quality  ;  who,  together  with  the  kings  themselves, 
might  be  actual  spectators  of  the  conflict.  Then 
might  the  field  be  this  moment  well  strewed  with 
human  carcasses,  and  the  next,  the  dead  men,  or 
infinitely  the  greatest  part  of  them,  might  get  up, 
like  Mr.  Bayes's  troops,  and  march  off  either  at  the 
sound  of  a  drum  or  fiddle,  as  should  be  previously 
agreed  on. 

I  would  avoid,  if  possible,  treating  this  matter 
ludicrously,  lest  grave  men  and  politicians,  whom  I 
know  to  be  offended  at  a  jest,  may  cry  pish  at  it ; 
but,  in  reality,  might  not  a  battle  be  as  well  decided 
by  the  greater  number  of  broken  heads,  bloody 
noses,  and  black  eyes,  as  by  the  greater  heaps  of 
mangled  and  murdered  human  bodies  1  Might  not 
towns  be  contended  for  in  the  same  manner '?  In- 
deed, this  may  be  thought  too  detrimental  a  scheme 
to  the  French  interest,  since  they  would  thus  lose 
the  advantage  they  have  over  other  nations  in  the 
superiority  of  their  engineers  ;  but  when  I  consider 
the  gallantry  and  generosity  of  that  people,  I  am 
persuaded  they  would  never  decline  putting  them- 
selves upon  a  par  with  their  adversary  ;  or,  as  the 
phrase  is,  making  themselves  his  match. 

But  such  reformations  are  rather  to  be  wished  than 
hoped  for ;  I  shall  content  myself,  therefore,  with 
this  short  hint,  and  return  to  my  narrative. 

Western  began  now  to  inquire  into  the  original 
rise  of  this  quarrel.  To  which  neither  Blifil  nor 
Jones  gave  any  answer  ;  but  Thwackum  said  surlily, 
"  I  believe  the  cause  is  not  far  off;  if  you  beat  the 
bushes  well  you  will  find  her." — "  Find  her!  "  re- 
plied Western  :  "  what !  have  you  been  fighting  for 
a  wench'?" — "Ask  the  gentleman  in  his  waistcoat 
there,"  said  Thwackum  :  "  he  best  knows."  "  Nay 
then,"  cried  Western,  "  it  is  a  wench  certainly. — 
Ah,  Tom,  Tom,  thou  art  a  liquorish  dog.  But  come, 
gentlemen,  be  all  friends,  and  go  home  with  me, 
and  make  final  peace  over  a  bottle."  "  I  ask  your 
pardon,  sir,"  said  Thwackum  :  "  it  is  no  such  slight 
matter  for  a  man  of  my  character  to  be  thus  injuri- 
ously treated,  and  buffeted  by  a  boy,  only  because 
I  would  have  done  my  duty,  in  endeavouring  to 
detect  and  bring  to  justice  a  wanton  harlot;  but, 
indeed,  the  principal  f;iult  lies  in  Mr.  Allworthy  and 
yourself;  for  if  you  put  the  laws  in  execution,  as 
you  ought  to  do,  you  will  soon  rid  the  country  of 
these  vermin." 

"  I  would  as  soon  rid  the  country  of  foxes,"  cries 
Western.  "  I  think  we  ought  to  encourage  the  re- 
cruiting those  numbers  which  we  are  every  day 
losing  in  the  war. — But  where  is  she  ^  Prithee, 
Tom,  show  me."  He  then  began  to  beat  about,  in 
the  same  language  and  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he 
had  been  beating  for  a  hare  ;  and  at  last  cried  out, 
"  Soho !  Puss  is  not  far  off.  Here's  her  form,  upon 
my  soul ;  I  believe  I  may  cry  stole  away."  And 
indeed  so  he  might ;  for  he  had  now  discovered  the 


place  whence  the  poor  girl  had,  at  the  beginning  o£ 
the  fray,  stolen  away,  upon  as  many  feet  as  a  hare 
generally  uses  in  travellmg. 

Sophia  now  desired  her  father  to  return  home ; 
saying,  she  found  herself  very  faint,  and  apprehended 
a  relapse.  The  squire  immediately  complied  with 
his  daughter's  request  (for  he  was  the  fondest  of 
parents).  He  earnestly  endeavoured  to  prevail  with 
the  whole  company  to  go  and  sup  with  him  :  but 
Blifil  and  Thwackum  absolutely  refused  ;  the  former 
saying,  there  were  more  reasons  than  he  could  then 
mention,  why  he  must  decline  the  honour  ;  and  the 
latter  declaring  (perhaps  rightly)  that  it  was  not 
proper  for  a  person  of  his  function  to  be  seen  at  any 
place  in  his  present  condition. 

Jones  was  incapable  of  refusing  the  pleasure  of 
being  with  his  So^jhia ;  so  on  he  marched  with 
squire  Western  and  his  ladies,  the  parson  bringing 
up  the  rear.  The  latter  had,  indeed,  offered  to  tarry 
with  his  brother  Thwackum,  professing  his  regard 
for  the  cloth  would  not  permit  him  to  depart ;  but 
Thwackum  would  not  accept  the  favour,  and,  with 
no  great  civility,  pushed  him  after  Mr.  Western. 

Thus  ended  this  bloody  fray  ;  and  thus  shall  end 
the  fifth  book  of  this  history. 


BOOK  VI. 

CONTAINING   ABOUT    THREE    WEEKS. 

CHAPTER  I, 

Of  Love. 

In  our  last  book  we  have  been  obliged  to  deal  pretty 
much  with  the  passion  of  love  ;  and  in  our  succeeding 
book  shall  be  forced  to  handle  this  subject  still  more 
largely.  It  may  not  therefore  in  this  place  be  im- 
proper to  apply  ourselves  to  the  examination  of  that 
modern  doctrine,  by  which  certain  philosophers, 
among  many  other  wonderful  discoveries,  pretend  to 
have  found  out,  that  there  is  no  such  passion  in  the 
human  breast. 

Whether  these  philosophers  he  the  same  with  that 
surprising  sect,  who  are  honourably  mentioned  by 
the  late  Dr.  Swift,  as  having,  by  the  mere  force  of 
genius  alone,  without  the  least  assistance  of  any  kind 
of  learning,  or  even  reading,  discovered  that  profound 
and  invaluable  secret  that  there  is  no  God ;  or  whether 
they  are  not  rather  the  same  with  those  who  some  years 
since  very  much  alarmed  the  world,  by  showing  that 
there  were  no  such  things  as  virtue  or  goodness 
really  existing  in  human  nature,  and  who  deduced 
our  best  actions  from  pride,  I  M'ill  not  here  presume 
to  determine.  In  reality,  I  am  inclined  to  suspect, 
that  all  these  several  finders  of  truth,  are  the  very 
identical  men  who  are  by  others  called  the  finders  of 
gold.  The  method  used  in  both  these  searches  after 
truth  and  after  gold,  being  indeed  one  and  the  same, 
viz.,  the  searching,  rummaging,  and  examining  into 
a  nasty  place  ;  indeed,  in  the  former  instances,  into 
the  nastiest  of  all  places,  a  bad  mind. 

But  though  in  this  particular,  and  perhaps  in  their 
success,  the  truth-finder  and  the  gold-fiiider  may 
very  properly  be  compared  together ;  yet  in  modesty, 
surely,  there  can  be  no  comparison  between  the  two  ; 
for  who  ever  heard  of  a  gold-finder  that  had  the 
impudence  or  folly  to  assert,  from  the  ill  success  of 
his  search,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  gold  in 
the  world  1  whereas  the  truth-finder,  having  raked 
out  that  jakes,  his  own  mind,  and  beiiag  there  capable 
of  tracing  no  ray  of  divinity,  nor  any  thing  virtuous, 
or  good,  or  lovely,  or  loving,  very  fairly,  honestly, 
and  logically  concludes  that  no  such  thing  exists  in 
the  whole  creation. 

To   avoid,    however,   all  contention,   if  possible, 
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with  these  philosophers,  if  they  will  he  called  so  ; 
and  to  show  our  own  disposition  to  accommodate 
matters  peaceably  between  us,  we  shuU  here  make 
them  some  concessions,  which  may  possibly  put  an 
end  to  the  dispute. 

First,  we  will  grant  that  many  minds,  and  perhaps 
those  of  the  philosophers,  are  entirely  free  from  the 
least  traces  of  such  a  passion. 

Secondly,  that  what  was  is  commonly  called  love, 
namely,  the  desire  of  satisfying  a  voracious  appetite 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  delicate  white  human  flesh, 
is  by  no  means  that  passion  for  which  I  here  contend. 
This  is  indeed  more  properly  hunger  ;  and  as  no 
glutton  is  ashamed  to  apply  the  word  love  to  his 
appetite,  and  to  say  he  loves  such  and  such  dishes  ; 
so  may  the  lover  of  this  kind,  with  equal  propriety, 
say,  he  hungers  after  such  and  such  women. 

Thirdly,  I  will  grant,  which  I  believe  will  be  a 
most  acceptable  concession,  that  this  love  for  which 
I  am  an  advocate,  though  it  satisfies  itself  in  a  much 
more  delicate  manner,  doth  nevertheless  seek  its 
ovFn  satisfaction  as  much  as  the  grossest  of  all  our 
appetites. 

And,  lastly,  that  this  love,  when  it  operates  to- 
wards one  of  a  different  sex,  is  very  apt,  towards  its 
complete  gratification  to  call  in  the  aid  of  that  hun- 
ger which  I  have  mentioned  above  ;  and  which  it  is 
so  far  from  abating,  that  it  heightens  all  its  delights 
to  a  degree  scarce  imaginable  by  those  who  have 
never  been  susceptible  of  any  other  emotions  than 
what  have  proceeded  from  appetite  alone. 

In  return  to  all  these  concessions,  I  desire  of  the 
philosophers  to  grant,  that  there  is  in  some  (I  believe 
in  many)  human  breasts  a  kind  and  benevolent  dis- 
position, which  is  gratified  by  coiitributing  to  the 
happiness  of  others.  That  in  this  gratification  alone, 
as  in  friendship,  in  parental  and  filial  affection,  as  in- 
deed in  general  philanthropy,  there  is  a  great  and 
exquisite  delight.  That  if  we  -will  not  call  such  dis- 
position love,  we  have  no  name  for  it.  That  though 
the  pleasures  arising  from  such  pure  love  may  be 
heightened  and  sweetened  by  the  assistance  of  amor- 
ous desires,  yet  the  former  can  subsist  alone,  nor  are 
they  destroyed  by  the  intervention  of  the  latter. 
Lastly,  that  esteem  and  gratitude  are  the  proper 
motives  to  love,  as  youth  and  beauty  are  to  desire 
and,  therefore,  though  such  desire  may  naturally 
cease,  when  age  or  sickness  overtakes  its  object ;  yet 
these  can  have  no  effect  on  love,  nor  ever  shake  or 
remove,  from  a  good  mind,  that  sensation  or  passion 
which  hath  gratitude  and  esteem  for  its  basis. 

To  deny  the  existence  of  a  passion  of  which  we 
often  see  manifest  instances,  seems  to  be  very  strange 
and  absurd  ;  and  can  indeed  proceed  only  from  that 
self-admonition  which  we  have  mentioned  above  : 
but  how  unfair  is  this '?  Doth  the  man  who  recog- 
nises in  his  own  heart  no  traces  of  avarice  or  ambi- 
tion, conclude,  therefore,  that  there  are  no  such 
passions  in  human  nature  ?  Why  will  we  not  mo- 
destly observe  the  same  rule  in  judging  of  the  good, 
as  well  as  the  evil  of  others  *  Or  why,  in  any  case, 
will  we,  as  Shakspeare  phrases  it,  "  put  the  woi-ld  in 
our  own  person"!" 

Predominant  vanity  is,  I  am  afraid,  too  much 
concerned  here.  This  is  one  instance  of  that  adu- 
lation which  we  bestow  on  our  own  minds,  and  this 
almost  universally.  For  there  is  scarce  any  man, 
how  much  soever  he  may  despise  the  character  of  a 
flatterer,  but  will  condescend  in  the  meanest  manner 
to  flatter  himself. 

To  those  therefore  I  apply  for  the  truth  of  the 
above  observations,  whose  own  minds  can  bear  tes- 
timony to  what  I  have  advanced. 

Examine  yoiu:  heart,  my  good  reader,  and  resolve 


whether  you  do  believe  these  matters  with  me.  If 
you  do,  you  may  now  proceed  to  their  exemplification 
in  the  following  pages :  if  you  do  not,  you  have,  I 
assure  you,  already  read  more  than  you  have  under- 
stood ;  and  it  would  be  wiser  to  pursue  your  business, 
or  your  pleasm-es  (such  as  they  are),  than  to  throw 
away  any  more  of  your  time  in  reading  what  you  can 
neither  taste  nor  comprehend.  To  treat  of  the  effects 
of  love  to  you,  must  be  as  absurd  as  to  discourse  on 
colours  to  a  man  born  blind  ;  since  possibly  your 
idea  of  love  may  be  as  absurd  as  that  which  we  are 
told  such  blind  man  once  entertained  of  the  colour 
scarlet ;  that  colour  seemed  to  him  to  be  very  much 
like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet:  and  love  probably  may, 
in  your  opinion,  very  greatly  resemble  a  dish  of  soup, 
or  a  sirloin  of  roast-beef. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  character  of  Mrs.  Westeru.      Her   great    learning   and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  an  instance  of  the  deep  pene- 
tration which  she  derived  from  those  advantages. 

The  reader  hath  seen  Mr.  Western,  his  sister,  and 
daughter,  with  young  Jones,  and  the  parson,  going 
together  to  Mr.  Western's  house,  where  the  greater 
part  of  the  company  spent  the  evening  with  much 
joy  and  festivity.  Sophia  Avas  indeed  the  only  grave 
person ;  for  as  to  Jones,  though  love  had  now 
gotten  entne  possession  of  his  heart,  yet  the  pleasing 
reflection  on  Mr.  Allworthy's  recovery,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  his  mistress,  joined  to  some  tender  looks 
which  she  now  and  then  could  not  refrain  from  giv- 
ing him,  so  elevated  our  hero,  tliat  he  joined  the 
mirth  of  the  other  three,  who  were  perhaps  as  good- 
humoured  people  as  any  in  the  world. 

Sophia  retained  the  same  gravity  of  countenance 
the  next  morning  at  breakfast ;  whence  she  retired 
likewise  earlier  than  usual,  leaving  her  father  and 
aunt  together.  The  squire  took  no  notice  of  this 
change  in  his  daughter's  disposition.  To  say  the 
truth,  though  he  was  somewhat  of  a  politician,  and 
had  been  twice  a  candidate  in  the  county  interest  at 
an  election,  he  was  a  man  of  no  great  observation. 
His  sister  was  a  lady  of  a  different  turn.  She  had 
lived  about  the  court,  and  had  seen  the  world. 
Hence  she  had  acquired  all  that  knowledge  which 
the  said  world  usually  communicates ;  and  was  a 
perfect  mistress  of  manners,  customs,  ceremonies, 
and  fashions.  Nor  did  her  erudition  stop  here.  She 
had  considerably  improved  her  mind  by  study  ;  she 
had  not  only  read  all  the  modem  plays,  operas,  ora- 
torios, poems,  and  romances — in  all  which  she  was 
a  critic  ;  but  had  gone  through  Rapin's  History  of 
England,  Eachard's  Roman  History,  and  many 
French  Mtmoires  pour  servir  a  I'Histoire :  to  these 
she  had  added  most  of  the  political  pamphlets  and 
journals  published  within  the  last  twenty  years. 
From  which  she  had  attained  a  very  competent  skill 
in  politics,  and  could  discourse  very  learnedly  on  the 
affairs  of  Europe.  She  was,  moreover,  excellently 
well  skilled  in  the  doctrine  of  amour,  and  knew 
better  than  any  body  who  and  who  were  together  ;  a 
knowledge  which  she  the  more  easily  attained,  as 
her  pursuit  of  it  was  never  diverted  by  any  affairs  of 
her  own  ;  for  either  she  had  no  inclinations,  or  they 
had  never  been  solicited ;  which  last  is  indeed  very 
probable  ;  for  her  masculine  person,  which  was  near 
six  feet  high,  added  to  her  manner  and  learning, 
possibly  prevented  the  other  sex  from  regarding  her, 
notwithstanding  her  petticoats,  in  the  light  of  a 
woman.  However,  as  she  had  considered  the  matter 
scientifically,  she  perfectly  well  knew,  though  she 
had  never  practised  them,  all  the  arts  which  fine 
ladies  use  when  they  desire  to  give  encouragement, 
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or  to  conceal  liking,  with  all  the  long  appendage  of 
smiles,  ogles,  glances,  &c.,  as  they  are  at  present 
practised  in  the  beau-monde.  To  sum  the  whole, 
no  species  of  disguise  or  affectation  had  escaped  her 
notice  ;  but  as  to  the  plain  simple  workings  of  honest 
nature,  as  she  had  never  seen  any  such,  she  could 
know  but  little  of  them. 

By  means  of  this  wonderful  sagacity,  Mrs.  Western 
had  now,  as  she  thought,  made  a  discovery  of  some- 
thing in  the  mind  of  Sophia.  The  first  hint  of  this 
she  took  from  the  behaviour  of  the  young  lady  in 
the  field  of  battle  ;  and  the  suspicion  which  she  then 
conceived,  was  greatly  corroborated  by  some  obser- 
vations which  she  had  made  that  evening  and  the 
next  morning.  However,  being  greatly  cautious  to 
avoid  being  found  in  a  mistake,  she  carried  the 
secret  a  whole  fortnight  in  her  bosom,  giving  only 
some  oblique  hints,  by  simpering,  winks,  nods,  and 
now  and  then  dropping  an  obscure  word,  which  in- 
deed sufficiently  alarmed  Sophia,  but  did  not  at  all 
affect  her  brother. 

Being  at  length,  however,  thoroughly  satisfied  of 
the  truth  of  her  observation,  she  took  an  opportu- 
nity, one  morning,  when  she  was  alone  with  her 
brother,  to  interrupt  one  of  his  whistles  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  :  — 

"  Pray,  brother,  have  you  not  observed  something 
very  extraordinary  in  my  niece  lately  V — "  No,  not 
I,"  answered  Western  ;  "  is  anything  the  matter 
with  the  girH" — "  I  think  there  is,"  replied  she; 
"  and  something  of  much  consequence  too." — "  Why, 
she  doth  not  complain  of  anything,"  cries  Western  ; 
"  and  she  hath  had  the  small-pox." — "  Brother," 
returned  she,  "  girls  are  liable  to  other  distempers 
besides  the  small-pox,  and  sometimes  possibly  to 
much  worse."  Here  Western  interrupted  her  with 
much  earnestness,  and  begged  her,  if  anything  ailed 
his  daughter,  to  acquaint  him  immediately  ;  adding, 
"  she  knew  he  loved  lier  more  than  his  own  soul, 
and  that  he  would  send  to  the  world's  end  for  the 
best  pliysiciau  to  her."  Nay,  nay,  answered  she, 
smiling,  "  the  distemper  is  not  so  terrible  ;  but  I  be- 
lieve, brother,  you  are  convinced  I  know  the  world, 
and  I  promise  you  I  was  never  more  deceived  in 
my  life,  if  my  niece  be  not  most  desperately  in  love." 
— "  How !  in  love ! "  cries  Western  in  a  passion  ;  "  in 
love,  without  acquainting  me  !  I'll  disinherit  her ; 
I'll  turn  her  out  of  doors,  stark  naked,  without  a 
farthing.  Is  all  my  kindness  vor  'ur,  and  vondness 
ou'r  come  to  this,  to  fall  in  love  without  asking 
me  leave  1" — "But  you  will  not,"  answered  Mrs. 
Western,  "  turn  this  daughter,  whom  you  love  better 
than  your  own  soul,  out  of  doors,  before  you  know 
whether  you  shall  approve  her  choice.  Suppose  she 
should  have  fixed  on  the  very  person  whom  you 
yourself  would  wish,  I  hope  you  will  not  be  angry 
theni" — "  No,  no,"  cries  Western,  "  that  would 
make  a  diff"erence.  If  she  marries  the  man  I  would 
ha'  her,  she  may  love  whom  she  pleases,  I  shan't 
trouble  my  head  about  that."  "That  is  spoken," 
answered  the  sister,  "  like  a  sensible  man ;  but  I 
believe  the  very  person  she  hath  chosen  would  be 
the  very  person  you  would  choose  for  her.  I  will 
disclaim  all  knowledge  of  the  world,  if  it  is  not  so  ; 
and  I  believe,  brother,  you  will  allow  I  have  some." 
— "  Why,  lookee,  sister,"  said  Western,  "  I  do  believe 
you  have  as  much  as  any  woman ;  and  to  be  sure 
those  are  women's  matters.  You  know  I  don't  love 
to  hear  you  talk  about  politics  ;  they  belong  to  us, 
and  petticoats  should  not  meddle  :  but  come,  who  is 
the  manl" — "Marry!"  said  she,  "  you  may  find 
him  out  yourself  if  you  please.  You,  who  are  so 
great  a  politician,  can  be  at  no  great  loss.  The 
judgment  which  can  penetrate  into  the  cabinets  of 


princes,  and  discover  the  secret  springs  which  move 
the  great  state  wheels  in  all  the  political  machines  of 
Europe,  must  surely,  with  very  little  difficulty,  find 
out  what  passes  in  the  rude  uninformed  mind  of  a 
girl." — "  Sister,"  cries  the  squire,  "  I  have  often 
warn'd  you  not  to  talk  the  court  gibberish  to  me. 
I  tell  you,  I  don't  understand  the  lingo ;  but  I  can 
read  a  journal,  or  the  London  Evening  Post.  Per- 
haps, indeed,  there  may  be  now  and  tan  a  verse 
which  I  can't  make  much  of,  because  half  the  letters 
are  left  out ;  yet  I  know  very  well  what  is  meant  by 
that,  and  that  our  affairs  don't  go  so  well  as  they 
should  do,  because  of  bribery  and  corruption." — "  I 
pity  your  country  ignorance  from  my  heart,"  cries 

the   lady "  Do    you  ?  "  answered  Western  ;  "  and 

I  pity  your  town  learning  ;  I  had  rather  be  anything 
than  a  courtier,  and  a  Presbyterian,  and  a  Hanove- 
rian too,  as  some  people,  I  believe,  are." — "  If 
you  mean  me,"  answered  she,  "  you  know  I  am  a 
woman,  brother ;  and  it  signifies  nothing  what  I  am. 
Besides — " — "  I  do  know  you  are  a  woman,"  cries 
the  squire,  "  and  its  well  for  thee  that  art  one ;  if 
hadst  been  a  man,  I  promise  thee  I  had  lent  thee  a 
flick  long  ago." — "  Ay,  thei'e,"  said  she,  "  in  that 
flick  lies  all  your  fancied  superiority.  Your  bodies, 
and  not  your  brains,  are  stronger  than  ours.  Believe 
me  it  is  well  for  you  that  you  are  able  to  beat  us ; 
or,  such  is  the  superiority  of  our  understanding,  we 
should  make  all  of  you  what  the  brave,  and  wise, 
and  witty,  and  polite  are  already, — our  slaves." 
— "  I  am  glad  I  know  your  mind,"  answered  the 
squire.  But  we'll  talk  more  of  this  matter  another 
time.  At  present,  do  tell  me  what  man  it  is  you 
mean  about  my  daughter." — "  Hold  a  moment," 
said  she,  "  while  I  digest  that  sovereign  contempt  I 
have  for  your  sex  ;  or  else  I  ought  to  be  angi-y  too 

with  you.     There 1  have  made  a  shift  to  gulp 

it  down.  And  now,  good  politic  sir,  what  think 
you  of  Mr.  Blifil  1  Did  she  not  faint  away  on  seeing 
him  lie  breathless  on  the  ground  1  Did  she  not, 
after  he  was  recovered,  turn  pale  again  the  moment 
Ave  came  up  to  that  part  of  the  field  where  he  stood  1 
And  pray  what  else  should  be  the  occasion  of  all  her 
melancholy  that  night  at  supper,  the  next  morning, 
and  indeed  ever  since*?" — "  'Fore  George  ! "  cries 
the  squire,  "  now  you  mind  me  on't,  I  remember  it 
all.  It  is  certainly  so,  and  I  am  glad  on't  with  all  my 
heart.  I  knew  Sophy  was  a  good  girl,  and  would 
not  fall  in  love  to  make  me  angry.  I  was  never 
more  rejoiced  in  my  life  ;  for  nothing  can  lie  so 
handy  together  as  our  two  estates.  I  had  this  matter 
in  my  head  some  time  ago  :  for  certainly  the  two 
estates  are  in  a  manner  joined  together  in  matri- 
mony already,  and  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  to 
part  them.  It  is  true,  indeed,  there  be  larger  estates 
in  the  kingdom,  but  not  in  this  county,  and  I  had 
rather  bate  something,  than  marry  my  daughter 
among  strangers  and  foreigners.  Besides,  most 
o'  zuch  great  estates  be  in  the  hands  of  lords,  and  I 
hate  the  very  name  of  themmun.  Well  but,  sistei-, 
what  would  you  advise  me  to  do ;  for  I  tell  you 
women  know  these  matters  better  than  we  dol" — ■ 
"  Oh,  your  humble  servant,  sir,"  answered  the  lady.: 
"  we  are  obliged  to  you  for  allowing  us  a  capacity 
in  anytliing.  Since  you  are  pleased,  then,  most 
politic  sir,  to  ask  my  advice,  I  think  you  may  pro- 
pose the  match  to  Allworthy  yourself.  There  is  no 
indecorum  in  the  proposal's  coming  from  the  parent 
of  either  side.  King  Alcinous,  in  Mr.  Pope's  Odys- 
sey, ofi\?rs  his  daughter  to  Ulysses.  I  need  not 
caution  so  politic  a  person  not  to  say  that  your 
daughter  is  in  love  ;  that  would  indeed  be  against 
all  rules." — "  Well,"  said  the  squire,  "  I  will  pro- 
pose it;   but  I    shall   certainly   lend  un    a   flick,  if 
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he  should  refuse  me."  "  Fear  not,"  cries  Mrs. 
Western;  "  the  match  is  too  advantageous  to  be 
refused."  "  I  don't  know  that,"  answered  the 
squire  :  "  Allworthy  is  a  queer  b — ch,  and  money 
hath  no  effect  o'un."  "  Brother,"  said  the  lady, 
"  your  politics  astonish  me.  Are  you  really  to  be 
imposed  on  by  professions'?  Do  you  think  Mr. 
Allworthy  hath  more  contempt  for  money  than  other 
men  because  he  professes  more?  Such  credulity 
would  better  become  one  of  us  weak  women,  than 
that  wise  sex  which  heaven  hath  formed  for  politi- 
cians. Indeed,  brother,  you  Avould  make  a  fine 
plenipo  to  negotiate  with  the  French.  They  would 
soon  persuade  you,  that  they  take  towns  out  of  mere 
defensive  principles."  "  Sister,"  answered  the 
squire,  with  much  scorn,  "  let  yo\ir  friends  at  court 
;  answer  for  the  towns  taken  ;  as  you  are  a  woman,  I 
I  shall  lay  no  blame  upon  you  ;  for  I  suppose  they  are 
j  wiser  than  to  trust  women  with  secrets."  He  ac- 
!  companied  this  with  so  sarcastical  a  laugh,  that  Mrs. 
Western  could  bear  no  longer.  She  had  been  all 
this  time  fretted  in  a  tender  part  (for  she  was  indeed 
very  deeply  skilled  in  these  matters,  and  verj'  violent 
in  them),  and  therefore,  burst  forth  in  a  rage, 
declared  her  brother  to  be  both  a  clown  and  a  block- 
i  head,  and  that  she  would  stay  no  longer  in  his  house. 
The  squire,  though  perhaps  he  had  never  read 
Machiavel,  was,  however,  in  many  points,  a  perfect 
politician.  He  strongly  held  all  those  wise  tenets, 
which  are  so  well  inculcated  in  that  Politico-Peri- 
patetic school  of  Exchange-alley.  He  knew  the  just 
value  and  only  use  of  money,  viz.,  to  lay  it  up.  He 
was  likewise  well  skilled  in  the  exact  value  of  re- 
versions, expectations,  &c.,  and  had  often  considered 
the  amount  of  his  sister's  fortune,  and  the  chance 
which  he  or  his  posterity  had  of  inheriting  it.  This 
he  was  infinitely  too  wise  to  sacrifice  to  a  trifling 
resentment.  When  he  found,  therefore,  he  had 
carried  matters  too  far,  he  began  to  think  of  recon- 
ciling them  ;  which  was  no  very  difficult  task,  as  the 
.lady  had  great  aS'ection  for  her  brother,  and  still 
greater  for  her  niece  ;  and  though  too  susceptible  of 
an  affi'ont  offered  to  her  skill  in  politics,  on  which 
she  much  valued  herself,  was  a  woman  of  a  very 
extraordinary  good  and  sweet  disposition. 

Having  first,  therefore,  laid  violent  hands  on  the 
horses,  for  whose  escape  from  the  stable  no  place 
but  the  window  was  left  open,  he  next  applied  him- 
self to  his  sister  ;  softened  and  soothed  her,  by  un- 
saying all  he  had  said,  and  by  assertions  directly 
contrary  to  those  which  had  incensed  her.  Lastly, 
he  summoned  the  eloquence  of  Sophia  to  his  assist- 
ance, who,  besides  a  most  graceful  and  winning  ad- 
dress, had  the  advantage  of  being  heard  with  great 
favour  and  partiality  by  her  aunt. 

The  result  of  the  whole  was  a  kind  smile  from 
Mrs.  Western,  Avho  said,  "  Brother,  you  are  abso- 
lutely a  perfect  Croat  ;  but  as  those  have  their  use 
in  the  army  of  the  empress  queen,  so  you  likewise 
have  some  good  in  you.  I  will  therefore  once 
more  sign  a  treaty  of  peace  with  you,  and  see  that 
you  do  not  infringe  it  on  your  side  ;  at  least,  as  you 
are  so  excellent  a  politician,  I  may  expect  you  will 
keep  your  leagues,  like  the  French,  till  your  interest 
calls  upon  you  to  break  them." 


CHAPTER  III. 

Containing  two  defiances  to  the  critics. 

The  squire  having  settled  matters  with  his  sister, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter,  was  so  greatly 
impatient  to  communicate  the  proposal  to  Allworthy, 
that  Mrs,  Western  had  the  utmost  difficulty  to  pre- 


vent him  from  visiting  that  gentleman  in  his  sickness, 
for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Allworthy  had  been  engaged  to  dine  with 
Mr.  Western  at  the  time  when  he  was  taken  ill.  He 
was  therefore  no  sooner  discharged  out  of  the  custody 
of  physic,  but  bethought  (as  was  usual  with  him  on 
all  occasions,  both  the  highest  and  the  lowest)  of 
fulfilling  his  engagement. 

In  the  interval  between  the  time  of  the  dialogue 
in  the  last  chapter,  and  this  day  of  public  entertain- 
ment, Sophia  had,  from  certain  obscure  hints  thrown 
out  by  her  aunt,  collected  some  apprehension  that 
the  sagacious  lady  suspected  her  passion  for  Jones. 
She  now  resolved  to  take  this  opportunity  of  wiping 
out  all  such  suspicion,  and  for  that  purpose  to  put 
an  entire  constraint  on  her  behaviour. 

First,  she  endeavoured  to  conceal  a  throbbing 
melancholy  heart  with  the  utmost  sprightliiiess  in 
her  countenance,  and  the  highest  gaiety  in  her 
manner.  Secondly,  she  addressed  her  Avhole  dis- 
coui-se  to  Mr.  BUfil,  and  took  not  the  least  notice  of 
poor  Jones  the  whole  day. 

The  squire  was  so  delighted  with  this  conduct  of 
his  daughter,  that  he  scarce  ate  any  dinner,  and 
spent  almost  the  whole  time  in  watching  oppor- 
tunities  of  conveying  signs  of  his  approbation  by 
winks  and  nods  to  his  sister ;  who  was  not  at  first 
altogether  so  pleased  with  what  she  saw  as  was  her 
brother. 

In  short,  Sophia  so  greatly  overacted  her  part, 
that  her  aunt  was  at  fii-st  staggered,  and  began  to 
suspect  some  affection  in  her  niece  ;  but  as  she 
was  herself  a  woman  of  great  art,  so  she  soon  attri- 
buted this  to  extreme  art  in  Sophia.  She  remem- 
bered the  many  hints  she  had  given  her  niece  con- 
cerning her  being  in  love,  and  imagined  the  young 
lady  had  taken  this  way  to  rally  her  out  of  her 
opinion,  by  an  overacted  civility  ;  a  notion  that  was 
greatly  corroborated  by  the  excessive  gaiety  with 
which  the  whole  was  accompanied.  We  cannot 
here  avoid  remarking,  that  this  conjecture  would 
have  been  better  founded  had  Sophia  lived  ten  years 
in  the  air  of  Grosvenor  Square,  where  young  ladies 
do  learn  a  wonderful  knack  of  rallying  and  playing 
with  that  passion,  which  is  a  mighty  serious  thing 
in  woods  and  groves  an  hundred  miles  distant  from 
London. 

To  say  the  truth,  in  discovering  the  deceit  of 
others,  it  matters  much  that  our  own  art  be  wound 
up,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  in  the  same  key 
with  theirs :  for  very  artful  men  sometimes  miscarry 
by  fancying  others  wiser,  or,  in  other  words,  greater 
knaves  than  they  really  are.  As  this  observation  is 
pretty  deep,  I  will  illustrate  it  by  the  following  short 
story.  Three  countrymen  were  pursuing  a  Wilt- 
shire thief  through  Brentford.  The  simplest  of  them 
seeing  "The  Wiltshire  House,"  written  under  a 
sign,  advised  his  companions  to  entej:  it,  for  there 
most  probably  they  would  find  their  countryman. 
The  second,  who  was  wiser,  laughed  at  this  sim- 
plicity ;  but  the  third,  who  was  wiser  still,  answered, 
"  Let  us  go  in,  however,  for  he  may  think  we  should 
not  suspect  him  of  going  amongst  his  own  country- 
men." They  accordingly  went  in  and  searched  the 
house,  and  by  that  means  missed  overtaking  the 
thief,  who  was  at  that  time  but  a  little  way  before 
them ;  and  who,  as  they  all  knew,  but  had  never 
once  refiected,  could  not  read. 

The  reader  will  pardon  a  digression  in  which  so 
invaluable  a  secret  is  communicated,  since  every 
gamester  will  agree  how  necessary  it  is  to  know 
exactly  tlie  play  of  another,  in  order  to  countermine 
him.  This  will,  moreover,  afford  a  reason  why 
the  wiser  man,  as  is  often  seen,  is  the  bubble  of  the 
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weaker,  and  wliy  many  simple  and  innocent  cha- 
racters are  so  generally  misunderstood  and  misre- 
presented ;  but  what  is  most  material,  this  will  ac- 
count for  the  deceit  which  Sophia  put  on  her  politic 
aunt. 

Dinner  being  ended,  and  the  company  retired  into 
the  garden,  Mr.  Western,  who  was  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  certainty  of  what  his  sister  had  told 
him,  took  Mr.  AUworthy  aside,  and  A'ery  bluntly 
proposed  a  match  between  Sophia  and  young  Mr. 
Blifil. 

Mr.  AUworthy  was  not  one  of  those  men  whose 
hearts  flutter  at  any  unexpected  and  sudden  tidings 
of  worldly  profit.  His  mind  was,  indeed,  tempered 
with  that  philosophy  which  becomes  a  man  and  a 
Christian.  He  affected  no  absolute  superiority  to 
all  pleasure  and  pain,  to  all  joy  and  grief;  but  was 
not  at  the  same  time  to  be  discomposed  and  ruffled 
by  every  accidental  blast,  by  every  smile  or  frown 
of  fortune.  He  received,  therefore,  Mr.  Western's 
proposal  without  any  visible  emotion,  or  without 
any  alteration  of  countenance.  He  said  the  alliance 
was  such  as  he  sincerely  wished  ;  then  launched  forth 
into  a  very  just  encomium  on  the  young  lady's 
merit ;  acknowledged  the  off^r  to  be  advantageous 
in  point  of  fortune  ;  and  after  thanking  Mr.  Western 
for  the  good  opinion  he  had  professed  of  his  nephew, 
concluded,  that  if  the  young  people  liked  each  other, 
he  should  be  very  desirous  to  complete  the  affair. 

Western  was  a  little  disappointed  at  Mr.  All- 
worthy's  answer,  which  was  not  so  warm  as  he  ex- 
pected. He  treated  the  doubt  whether  the  young 
people  might  like  one  another  with  great  contempt, 
saying,  "  That  parents  were  the  best  judges  of  pro- 
per matches  for  their  children ;  that  for  his  part 
he  should  insist  on  the  most  resigned  obedience 
from  his  daughter  •  and  if  any  young  fellow  could 
refuse  such  a  bedfellow,  he  was  his  humble  servant, 
and  hoped  there  was  no  harm  done." 

AUworthy  endeavoured  to  soften  this  resentment 
by  many  eulogiums  on  Sophia,  declaring  he  had 
no  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Blifil  would  very  gladly  re- 
ceive the  offer ;  but  all  was  ineffectual  :  he  could 
obtain  no  other  ans-wer  from  the  squire  but — "  I  say 
no  more — I  humbly  hope  there's  no  harm  done — 
that's  all."  Which  words  he  repeated  at  least  a 
hundred  times  before  they  parted. 

AUworthy  was  too  well  acquainted  with  his  neigh- 
bour to  be  offended  at  this  behaviom- ;  and  though 
he  was  so  averse  to  the  rigour  which  some  parents 
exercise  on  their  children  in  the  article  of  marriage, 
that  he  had  resolved  never  to  force  his  nephew's  in- 
clinations, he  was  nevertheless  much  pleased  with 
the  prospect  of  this  union ;  for  the  whole  country 
resounded  the  praises  of  Sophia,  and  he  had  himself 
greatly  admired  the  uncommon  endowments  of  both 
her  mind  and  person.  To  which  I  believe  we  may 
add,  the  consideration  of  her  vast  fortune,  which, 
though  he  was  too  sober  to  be  intoxicated  with  it, 
he  was  too  sensible  to  despise. 

And  here,  in  defiance  of  all  the  barking  critics  in 
the  world,  I  must  and  will  introduce  a  digression 
concerning  true  wisdom,  of  which  Mr.  AUworthy 
was  in  reality  as  great  a  pattern  as  he  was  of  good- 
ness. 

True  wisdom  then,  notwithstanding  all  which  Mr. 
Hogarth's  poor  poet  may  have  writ  against  riches, 
and  in  spite  of  all  which  any  rich  well-fed  divine 
may  have  preached  against  pleasure,  consists  not  in 
the  contempt  of  either  of  these.  A  man  may  have 
as  much  wisdom  in  the  possession  of  an  affluent  for- 
tune, as  any  beggar  in  the  streets  ;  or  may  enjoy  a 
handsome  wife  or  a  hearty  friend,  and  still  remain  as 
wise  as  any  sour  popish  recluse,  who  buries  all  his 


social  faculties,  and  starves  his  belly  while  he  well 
lashes  his  back. 

To  say  truth,  the  wisest  man  is  the  likeliest  to  pos- 
sess all  worldly  blessings  in  an  eminent  degree  ;  for 
as  that  moderation  which  wisdom  describes  is  the 
surest  way  to  useful  wealth,  so  can  it  alone  qualify 
us  to  taste  many  pleasures.  The  wise  man  gratifies 
every  appetite  and  every  passion,  while  the  fool  sa- 
crifices all  the  rest  to  pall  and  satiate  one. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  very  wise  men  have  been 
notoriously  avaricious.  I  answer,  not  wise  in  that 
instance.  It  may  likewise  be  said.  That  the  wisest 
men  have  been  in  their  youth  immoderately  fond  oi 
pleasure.     I  answei-.  They  were  not  wise  then. 

Wisdom,  in  short,  whose  lessons  have  been  repre- 
sented as  so  hard  to  learn  by  those  who  never  were 
at  her  school,  only  teaches  us  to  extend  a  simple 
maxim  universally  known  and  followed  even  in  the 
lowest  life,  a  little  farther  than  that  life  carries  it. 
And  this  is,  not  to  buy  at  too  dear  a  price. 

Now,  whoever  takes  this  maxim  abi-oad  with  him 
into  the  grand  market  of  the  world,  and  constantly 
applies  it  to  honours,  to  riches,  to  pleasures,  and  to 
every  other  commodity  wliich  that  mai'ket  affords, 
is,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  a  wise  man,  and  must 
be  so  acknowledged  in  the  worldly  sense  of  the 
word  ;  for  he  makes  the  best  of  bargains,  since  in 
reality  he  purchases  every  thing  at  the  price  only  of 
a  little  trouble,  and  carries  home  all  the  good  things 
I  have  mentioned,  while  he  keeps  his  health,  his  in- 
nocence, and  his  reputation,  the  common  prices 
which  are  paid  for  them  by  others,  entire  and  to 
himself. 

From  this  moderation,  likewise,  he  learns  two 
other  lessons,  which  complete  his  character.  First, 
never  to  be  intoxicated  when  he  hath  made  the  best 
bargain,  nor  dejected  when  the  market  is  empty, 
or  when  its  commodities  are  too  dear  for  his  pur- 
chase. 

But  I  must  remember  on  what  subject  I  am  writ- 
ing, and  not  trespass  too  far  on  the  patience  of  a 
good-natured  critic.  Here,  therefore,  1  put  an  end 
to  the  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Containing  sundry  curious  matters. 
As  soon  as  Mr.  AUworthy  returned  home,  he  took 
Mr.  Blifil  apart,  and  after  some  preface,  communi- 
cated to  him  the  proposal  which  had  been  made  by 
Mr.  Western,  and  at  the  same  time  informed  hira 
how  agreeable  this  match  would  be  to  himself. 

The  charms  of  Sophia  had  not  made  the  least 
impression  on  Blifil ;  not  that  his  heart  was  pre-en- 
gaged ;  neither  was  he  totally  insensible  of  beauty, 
or  had  any  aversion  to  women ;  but  his  appetites 
were  by  nature  so  moderate,  that  he  was  able,  by 
philosophy,  or  by  study,  or  by  some  other  method, 
easily  to  subdue  them  ;  and  as  to  that  passion  which 
•we  have  treated  of  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  book, 
he  had  not  the  least  tincture  of  it  in  his  whole  com- 
position. 

But  though  he  was  so  entirely  free  from  that 
mixed  passion,  of  which  we  there  treated,  and  of 
which  the  virtues  and  beauty  of  Sophia  formed  so 
notable  an  object ;  yet  was  he  altogether  as  well 
furnished  with  some  other  passions,  that  promised 
themselves  very  full  gratification  in  the  young  lady's 
fortune.  Such  were  avarice  and  ambition,  which 
divided  the  dominion  of  his  mind  between  them. 
He  had  more  than  once  considered  the  possession 
of  this  fortune  as  a  very  desirable  thing,  and  had 
entertained  some  distant  views  concerning  it ;  but 
his  own  youth,  and  that  of  the  young  lady,  and  in- 
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deed  principally  a  reflection  that  Mr.  Western  might 
marry  again,  and  have  more  children,  had  restrained 
him  from  too  hasty  or  eager  a  pursuit. 

This  last  and  most  material  objection  was  now  in 
great  measure  removed,  as  the  proposal  came  from 
Mr.  Western  himself.  Blifil,  therefore,  after  a  very 
short  hesitation,  answered  Mr.  AUworthy,  that  ma- 
trimony was  a  subject  on  which  he  had  not  yet 
thought ;  but  that  he  was  so  sensible  of  his  friendly 

[  and  fatherly  care,  that  he  should  in  all  things  submit 

i  himself  to  his  pleasure. 

i  AUworthy  was  naturally  a  man  of  spirit,  and  his 
present  gravity  arose  from  true  wisdom  and  philo- 
sophy, not  from  any  original  phlegm  in  his  dispo- 
sition ;  for  he  had  possessed  much  fire  in  his  youth, 
and  had  married  a  beautiful  woman  for  love.  He 
was  not  therefore  greatly  pleased  with  this  cold  an- 
swer of  his  nephew ;  nor  could  he  help  launching 
forth  into  the  praises  of  Sophia,  and  expressing 
some  wonder  that  tlie  heart  of  a  young  man  could  be 
impregnable  to  the  force  of  such  charms,  imless  it 
was  guarded  by  some  prior  affection. 

Blifil  assured  him  he  had  no  such  guard  ;  and  then 
proceeded  to  discourse  so  wisely  and  religiously  on 
love  and  marriage,  that  he  would  have  stopped  the 
mouth  of  a  parent  much  less  devoutly  inclined  than 
was  his  uncle.  In  the  end,  the  good  man  was  satis- 
fied that  his  nephew,  far  from  having  any  objections 
to  Sophia,  had  that  esteem  for  her,  which  in  sober 
and  virtuous  minds  is  the  sure  foundation  of  friend- 
ship and  love.  And  as  he  doubted  not  but  the 
lover  would,  in  a  little  time,  become  altogether  as 
agreeable  to  his  mistress,  he  foresaw  great  happiness 
arising  to  all  parties  by  so  proper  and  desirable  an 
union.  With  Mr.  Blifil's  consent  therefore  he  wrote 
the  next  moniing  to  Mr.  Western,  acquainting  him 
that  his  nephew  had  very  thankfully  and  gladly  re- 
ceived the  proposal,  and  would  be  ready  to  wait  on 
the  young  lady,  whenever  she  should  be  pleased  to 
accept  his  visit. 

Western  was  much  pleased  with  this  letter,  and 
immediately  returned  an  answer ;  in  which  with- 
out having  mentioned  a  word  to  his  daughter,  he 
appointed  that  very  afternoon  for  opening  the  scene 
of  courtship. 

As  soon  as  he  had  dispatched  this  messenger,  he 
went  in  quest  of  his  sister,  whom  he  found  reading 
and  expounding  the  Gazette  to  parson  Supple.  To 
this  exposition  he  was  obliged  to  attend  near  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  though  with  great  violence  to 
his  natural  impetuosity,  before  he  was  suffered  to 
speak.  At  length,  however,  he  found  an  opportu- 
nity of  acquainting  that  lady,  that  he  had  business 
of  great  consequence  to  impart  to  her  ;  to  which  she 
answered,  "  Brother,  I  am  entirely  at  your  service. 
Things  look  so  well  in  the  north,  that  I  was  never 
in  a  better  humour." 

The  parson  then  withdrawing.  Western  acquainted 
her  with  all  which  had  passed,  and  desired  her  to 
communicate  the  afFak  to  Sophia,  which  she  readily 
and  cheerfully  undertook ;  though  perhaps  her  bro- 
ther was  a  little  obliged  to  that  agreeable  northern 
aspect  which  had  so  delighted  her,  that  he  heard  no 
comment  on  his  proceedings  ;  for  they  were  certainly 
somewhat  too  hasty  and  violent. 


CHAPTER  V. 

In  which  is  related  what  passed  between  Sophia  and  her  aunt. 
Sophia  was  in  her  chamber,  reading,  when  her  aunt 
came  in.  The  moment  she  saw  Mrs.  AVestern,  she 
shut  the  book  with  so  much  eagerness,  that  the  good 
lady  coidd  not  forbear  asking  her.  What  book  that 
was  which  she  seemed  so  mu-A  afraid  of  showing  1 


"  Upon  my  word,  madam,"  answered  Sophia,  "  it 
is  a  book  which  I  am  neither  ashamed  nor  afraid  to 
own  I  have  read.  It  is  the  production  of  a  young 
lady  of  fashion,  whose  good  understanding,  I  think, 
doth  honour  to  her  sex,  and  whose  good  heart  is  an 
honour  to  human  nature."  Mrs.  Western  then 
took  up  the  book,  and  immediately  after  threw  it 
down,  saying, — "  Yes,  the  author  is  of  a  very  good 
family ;  but  she  is  not  much  among  people  one 
knows.  I  have  never  read  it;  for  the  best  judges 
say,  there  is  not  much  in  it." — "  I  dare  not,  madam, 
set  up  my  own  opinion,"  says  Sophia,  "  against  the 
best  judges,  but  there  appears  to  me  a  great  deal  of 
human  nature  in  it ;  and  in  many  parts  so  much 
true  tenderness  and  delicacy,  that  it  hath  cost  me 
many  a  tear." — "  Ay,  and  do  you  love  to  cry  thenl" 
says  the  aunt.  "  I  love  a  tender  sensation,"  an- 
swered the  niece,  "  and  would  pay  the  price  of  a 
tear  for  it  at  any  time." — "  Well,  but  show  me," 
said  the  aunt,  "  what  you  was  reading  when  I  came 
in  ;  there  was  something  vei'y  tender  in  that,  I  be- 
lieve, and  very  loving  too.  You  blush,  my  dear 
Sophia.  Ah !  child,  you  should  read  books  which 
would  teach  you  a  little  hypocrisy,  which  wordd 
instruct  you  how  to  hide  your  thoughts  a  little 
better." — "  I  hope,  madam,"  answered  Sophia,  "  I 
have  no  thoughts  which  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
discovering." — "  Ashamed  !  no,"  cries  the  aunt,  "  I 
don't  think  you  have  any  thoughts  which  you  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of;  and  yet,  child,  you  blushed  just 
now  when  I  mentioned  the  word  loving.  Dear 
Sophy,  be  assured  you  have  not  one  thought  which 
I  am  not  well  acquainted  with  ;  as  well,  child,  as 
the  French  are  with  our  motions,  long  before  we 
put  them  in  execution.  Did  you  think,  child,  be- 
cause you  have  been  able  to  impose  upon  your  father, 
that  you  could  impose  upon  me  1  Do  you  imagine 
I  did  not  know  the  reason  of  your  overacting  all 
that  friendship  for  Mr.  Blifil  yesterday  1  I  have 
seen  a  little  too  much  of  the  world,  to  be  so  deceived. 
Nay,  nay,  do  not  blush  again.  I  tell  you  it  is  a 
passion  you  need  not  be  ashamed  of.  It  is  a  passion 
I  myself  approve,  and  have  already  brought  your 
father  into  the  approbation  of.  Indeed,  I  solely 
consider  your  inclination  ;  for  I  would  always  have 
that  gratified,  if  possible,  though  one  may  sacrifice 
higher  prospects.  Come,  I  have  news  which  will 
delight  yoru-  vei-y  soul.  Make  me  your  confident, 
and  I  will  undertake  you  shall  be  happy  to  the  very 
extent  of  your  wishes."  "  La,  madam,"  says  Sophia, 
looking  more  foolishly  than  ever  she  did  in  her  life, 
"  I  know  not  what  to  say — why,  madam,  should  you 
suspect  1" — "Nay,  no  dishonesty,"  returned  Mrs. 
Western.  '♦  Consider,  you  are  speaking  to  one  of 
your  own  sex,  to  an  aunt,  and  I  hope  you  are  con- 
vinced you  speak  to  a  friend.  Consider,  you  are 
only  revealing  to  me  what  I  know  already,  and  what 
I  plainly  saw  yesterday,  through  that  most  artful  of 
all  disguises,  which  you  had  put  on,  and  which  must 
have  deceived  anyone  who  had  not  perfectly  known 
the  world.  Lastly,  consider  it  is  a  passion  which  I 
highly  approve."  "  La,  madam,"  says  Sophia,  "you 
come  upon  one  so  unawares,  and  on  a  sudden.  To 
be  sure,  madam,  I  am  not  blind — and  certainly,  if  it 
be  a  fault  to  see  all  human  perfections  assembled 
together — but  is  it  possible  my  father  and  you, 
madam,  can  see  with  my  eyes'!"  "  I  tell  you,"  an- 
swered the  aunt,  "we  do  entirely  appi-ove  ;  and  this 
very  afternoon  your  father  hath  appointed  for  you  to 
receive  your  lover."  "  My  father,  this  afternoon  I" 
cries  Sophia,  with  the  blood  starting  from  her  face. — 
"  Yes,  child,"  said  the  aunt,  "  this  afternoon.  You 
know  the  impetuosity  of  my  brother's  temper.  I 
acquainted  him  with  the  passion  which  I  fii-st  dis- 
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covered  in  you  that  evening  when  you  fainted  away 
in  the  field.  I  saw  it  in  your  fainting.  I  saw  it 
immediately  upon  your  recovery.  I  saw  it  that  even- 
ing at  supper,  and  the  next  morning  at  breakfast ; 
(you  know,  child,  I  have  seen  the  world).  Well,  I 
no  sooner  acquainted  my  brother,  but  he  immedi- 
ately wanted  to  propose  it  to  AUworthy.  He  pro- 
posed it  yesterday,  AUworthy  consented  (as  to  be 
sure  he  must  with  joy),  and  this  afternoon,  I  tell 
you,  you  are  to  put  on  all  your  best  airs."  "  This 
afternoon!"  cries  Sophia.  "  Dear  aunt,  you  frighten 
me  out  of  my  senses."  "  O,  my  dear,"  said  the 
aunt,  "  you  will  soon  come  to  yourself  again  ;  for  he 
is  a  charming  young  fellow,  that's  the  truth  on't." 
"  Nay,  I  will  own,"  says  Sophia,  "  I  know  none 
with  such  perfections.  So  brave,  and  yet  so  gentle  ; 
so  witty,  yet  so  inofl'ensive  ;  so  humane,  so  civil,  so 
genteel,  so  handsome  !  What  signifies  his  being  base 
born,  when  compared  with  such  qualifications  as 
these  1"  "  Base  bom  1  What  do  you  mean'?"  said 
the  aunt,  "  Mr.  Blifil  base  born !"  Sophia  turned 
instantly  pale  at  this  name,  and  faintly  repeated  it. 
Upon  which  the  aunt  cried,  "  Mr.  Blifil — ay,  Mr. 
Blifil,  of  whom  else  have  we  been  talking?"  "  Good 
heavens,"  answered  Sophia,  ready  to  sink,  "  of  Mr. 
Jones,  I  thought ;  I  am  sure  I  know  no  other  who  de- 
serves— "  "  I  protest,"  cries  the  aunt,  "you  frighten 
me  in  your  turn.  Is  it  Mr.  Jones,  and  not  Mr. 
Blifil,  who  is  the  object  of  your  afiectionl"  "  JNIr. 
Blifil!"  repeated  Sophia.  "  Sure  it  is  impossible 
you  can  be  in  earnest ;  if  you  are,  I  am  the  most 
miserable  woman  alive."  Mrs.  Western  now  stood 
a  few  moments  silent,  while  sparks  of  fiery  rage 
flashed  from  her  eyes.  At  length,  collecting  all  her 
force  of  voice,  she  thundered  forth  in  the  following 
articulate  sounds : 

"And  is  it  possible  you  can  think  of  disgracing 
your  family  by  allying  yourself  to  a  bastard  "?  Can 
the  blood  of  the  Westerns  submit  to  such  contami- 
nation? If  you  have  not  sense  sufficient  to  restrain 
such  monstrous  inclinations,  I  thought  the  pride  of 
our  family  would  have  prevented  you  from  giving 
the  least  encouragement  to  so  base  an  affection  ; 
much  less  did  I  imagine  you  would  ever  have  had 
the  assurance  to  own  it  to  my  face." 

"  Madam,"  answered  Sophia,  trembling,  "  what  I 
have  said  you  have  extorted  from  me.  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  ever  mentioned  the  name  of  Mr. 
Jones  with  approbation  to  any  one  before  ;  nor 
should  I  now  had  I  not  conceived  he  had  had  your 
approbation.  Whatever  were  my  thoughts  of  that 
poor,  unhappy  young  man,  I  intended  to  have  carried 
them  with  me  to  my  grave — to  that  grave  where 
now,  I  find,  I  am  only  to  seek  repose." — Here  she 
sunk  down  in  her  chair,  drowned  in  her  tears,  and, 
in  all  the  moving  silence  of  unutterable  grief,  pre- 
sented a  spectacle  which  must  have  affected  almost 
the  hardest  heart. 

All  this  tender  sorrow,  however,  raised  no  com- 
passion in  her  aunt.  On  the  contrary,  she  now  fell 
into  the  most  violent  rage. — "  And  I  would  rather," 
she  cried,  in  a  most  vehement  voicje,  "follow  you  to 
your  grave,  than  I  would  see  you  disgrace  yourself 
and  your  family  by  such  a  match.  O  Heavens ! 
could  I  have  ever  suspected  that  I  should  live  to 
hear  a  niece  of  mine  declare  a  passion  for  such  a 
fellow  1  You  are  the  first, — yes,  Miss  Western,  you 
are  the  first  of  your  name  who  ever  entertained  so 
grovelling  a  thought.  A  family  so  noted  for  the 
prudence  of  its  women" — here  she  ran  on  a  full 
quarter  of  an  hour,  till,  having  exhausted  her  breath 
rather  than  her  rage,  she  concluded  with  threaten- 
ing to  go  immediately  and  acquaint  her  brother. 

Sophia  then  threw  herself  at  her  feet,  and  laying 


hold  of  her  hands,  begged  her  with  tears  to  conceal 
what  she  had  drawn  from  her  ;  urging  the  violence 
of  her  father's  temper,  and  protesting  that  no  in- 
clination of  hers  should  ever  prevail  with  her  to  do 
anything  which  might  offend  him. 

Mrs.  Western  stood  a  moment  looking  ajt  her,  and 
then,  having  recollected  herself,  said,  "  That  on  one 
consideration  only  she  would  keep  the  secret  from 
her  brother  ;  and  this  was,  that  Sophia  should  pro- 
mise to  entertain  Mr.  Blifil  that  very  afternoon  as 
her  lover,  and  to  regard  him  as  the  person  who  was 
to  be  her  husband." 

Poor  Sophia  was  too  much  in  her  aunt's  power  to 
deny  her  anything  positively  ;  she  was  obliged  to 
promise  that  she  would  see  Mr.  Blifil,  and  be  as  civil 
to  him  as  possible  ;  but  begged  her  aunt  that  the 
match  might  not  be  hurried  on.  She  said,  "  Mr. 
Blifil  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  her,  and  she 
hoped  her  father  would  be  prevailed  on  not  to 
make  her  the  most  wretched  of  women." 

Mrs.  Western  assured  her,  "  That  the  match  was 
entirely  agreed  upon,  and  that  nothing  could  or 
should  prevent  it.  I  must  own,"  said  she,  "  I 
looked  on  it  as  on  a  matter  of  indifference  ;  nay, 
perhaps,  had  some  scruples  about  it  before,  which 
were  actually  got  over  by  my  thinking  it  highly 
agreeable  to  your  o-mi  inclinations ;  but  now  I 
regard  it  as  the  most  eligible  thing  in  the  world : 
nor  shall  there  be,  if  I  can  prevent  it,  a  moment  of 
time  lost  on  the  occasion." 

Sophia  repUed,  "  Delay  at  least.  Madam,  I  may 
expect  from  both  your  goodness  and  my  father's. 
Surely  you  will  give  me  time  to  endeavour  to  get  the 
better  of  so  strong  a  disinclination  as  I  have  at 
present  to  this  person. 

The  aunt  answered,  "  She  knew  too  much  of  the 
world  to  be  so  deceived  ;  that  as  she  was  sensible 
another  man  had  her  affections,  she  should  persuade 
Mr.  Western  to  hasten  the  match  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. It  would  be  bad  politics,  indeed,"  added  she, 
to  protract  a  siege  when  the  enemy's  army  is  at 
hand,  and  in  danger  of  relieving  it.  No,  no,  Sophy," 
said  she,  "  as  I  am  convinced  you  have  a  violent 
passion  which  you  can  never  satisfy  with  honour, 
I  will  do  all  I  can  to  put  your  honour  out  of  the 
care  of  your  family  :  for  when  you  are  married  those 
matters  will  belong  only  to  the  consideration  of  your 
husband.  I  hope,  child,  you  will  always  have  pru- 
dence enough  to  act  as  becomes  you ;  but  if  you 
should  not,  marriage  hath  saved  many  a  woman 
from  ruin. 

Sophia  well  understood  what  her  aunt  meant ; 
but  did  not  think  proper  to  make  her  an  answer. 
However,  she  took  a  resolution  to  see  Mr.  Blifil, 
and  to  behave  to  him  as  civilly  as  she  could,  for  on 
that  condition  only  she  obtained  a  promise  from  her 
aunt  to  keep  secret  the  liking  which  her  ill  fortune, 
rather  than  any  scheme  of  Mrs.  Western,  had  unhap- 
pily drawn  from  her. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Containins;  a  dialogue  between  Sophia  and  Mrs.  Honour,  which 
may  a  little  relieve  those  tender  affections  which  the  forego- 
ing scene  may  have  raised  in  the  mind  of  a  good-natured 
reader. 

Mrs.  Western  having  obtained  that  promise  from 
her  niece  which  we  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter, 
withdrew ;  and  presently  after  arrived  Mrs.  Honour. 
She  was  at  work  in  a  neighbouring  apartment,  and 
had  been  summoned  to  the  keyhole  by  some  vocifera- 
tion in  the  preceding  dialogue,  where  she  had  con- 
tinued during  the  remaining  part  of  it.  At  her  entry 
into  the  room,  she  found  Sophia  standing  motionless, 
with  the  tears  trickling  from  her  eyes.     Upon  which 
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she  immediately  ordered  a  proper  quantity  of  tears 
into  lier  own  eyes,  and  tlien  began,  "  O  Gemini, 
my  dear  lady,  wliat  is  the  matter!" — "  Nothint,%" 
cries  Sophia,  "  Nothing !  O  dear  madam!"  answers 
Honour,  ''  you  must  not  tell  me  that,  when  your 
la'ship  is  in  this  taking,  and  when  there  hath  been 
such  a  preamble  between  your  la'ship  and  madam 
Western." — "  Don't  tease  me,"  cries  Sophia  ;  "  I 
tell  you  nothing  is  the  matter.  Good  heavens  !  why 
was  I  born!" — "Nay,  madam,"  says  Mrs.  Honour, 
"  you  shall  never  persuade  me  that  your  la'ship  can 
lament  yourself  so  for  nothing.  To  be  sure,  I  am 
but  a  servant ;  but  to  be  sure  I  have  been  always 
faithful  to  your  la'ship,  and  to  be  sure  I  would  serve 
jrour  la'ship  with  my  life." — -"My  dear  Honour," 
says  Sophia,  "  'tis  not  in  thy  power  to  be  of  any  ser- 
vice to  me.  I  am  irretrievably  undone." — "  Heaven 
forbid  !"  answered  the  Avaiting-woman  :  "  but  if 
I  can't  be  of  any  service  to  you,  pray  tell  me, 
madam, — it  will  be  some  comfort  to  me  to  know, — 
pray,  dear  ma'am,  tell  me  what's  the  matter." — "  My 
father,"  cries  Sophia,  "  is  going  to  marry  me  to  a 
man  I  both  despise  and  hate." — "  O  dear,  ma'am," 
answered  the  other,  "who  is  this  wicked  man"?  for 
to  be  sure  he  is  very  had,  or  your  la'ship  would  not 
despise  him." — "  His  name  is  poison  to  my  tongue," 
replied  Sophia:  "thou  wilt  know  it  too  soon." 
Indeed,  to  confess  the  truth,  she  knew  it  already, 
and  therefore  was  not  very  inquisitive  as  to  that 
point.  She  then  proceeded  thus  :  "  I  don't  pretend 
to  give  your  la'ship  advice,  wherefore  your  la'ship 
knoAvs  much  better  than  I  can  pretend  to,  being  but 
a  servant ;  but,  i-fackins !  no  father  in  England 
should  marry  me  against  my  consent.  And,  to  be 
sure,  the  'squire  is  so  good,  that  if  he  did  but  know 
your  la'ship  despises  and  hates  the  young  man,  to  be 
sure  he  would  not  desire  you  to  marry  him.  And 
if  your  la'ship  would  but  give  me  leave  to  tell  my 
master  so.  To  be  sure,  it  would  be  more  properer 
to  come  from  your  own  mouth  ;  but  as  your  la'ship 
doth  not  care  to  foul  your  tongue  with  his  nasty 
name" — "  You  are  mistaken.  Honour,"  says  So- 
phia ;  "  my  father  was  determined  before  he  ever 
thoug-lit  fit  to  mention  it  to  me." — "  More  shame  for 
him,"  cries  Honour  "  you  are  to  go  to  bed  to  him, 
and  not  master :  and  thof  a  man  may  be  a  very 
proper  man,  yet  every  woman  mayn't  think  him 
handsome  alike.  I  am  sure  my  master  would  never 
act  in  this  manner  of  his  own  head.  I  wish  some 
people  would  trouble  themselves  only  with  what 
belongs  to  them  ;  they  would  not,  I  believe,  like  to 
be  served  so,  if  it  was  their  own  case  ;  for  though  I 
am  a  maid,  I  can  easily  believe  as  how  all  men  are 
not  equally  agreeable.  And  what  signifies  your 
la'ship  having  so  great  a  fortune,  if  you  can't  please 
yourself  with  the  man  you  think  most  handsomest^ 
Well,  I  say  nothing  ;  but  to  be  sure  it  is  pity  some  folks 
had  not  been  better  born  ;  nay,  as  for  that  matter,  I 
should  not  mind  it  myself;  but  then  there  is  not  so 
much  money  :  and  what  of  that'?  your  la'ship  hath 
money  enough  for  both ;  and  where  can  your  la'ship 
bestow  your  fortune  better  i  for  to  be  sure  every  one 
must  allow  that  he  is  the  most  handsomest,  charm- 
ingest,  finest,  tallest,  properest  man  in  the  world." 
— "  What  do  you  mean  by  running  on  in  this  manner 
to  me  1"  cries  Sophia,  with  a  very  grave  countenance. 
"  Have  I  ever  given  any  encouragement  for  these 
liberties'?" — "Nay,  ma'am,  I  ask  pardon;  I  meant 
no  harm,"  answered  she  ;  "  but  to  be  sure  the  poor 
gentleman  hath  run  in  my  head  ever  since  I  saw 
him  this  morning.  To  be  sure,  if  your  la'ship  had 
hut  seen  him  just  now,  you  must  have  pitied  him. 
Poor  gentleman  1  I  wishes  some  misfortune  hath  not 
happened  to  him ;  for  he  hath  been  walking  about 


I  with  his  arms  across,  and  looking  so  melancholy,  all 
I  this  morning :  I  vow  and  protest  it  made  me  almost 
I  cry  to  see  him." — "  To  see  whom  1"  says  Sophia. 
"  Poor  Mr.  Jones,"  answered  Honour.  "  See  him  I 
why,  where  did  you  see  him  V  cries  Sophia.  "  By 
the  canal,  ma'am,"  says  Honour.  "  There  he  hath 
been  walking  all  this  morning,  and  at  last  there  he 
laid  himself  down  :  I  believe  he  lies  there  still.  To 
be  sure,  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  modesty,  being  a 
maid,  as  I  am,  I  should  har^gone  and  spoke  to  him. 
Do,  ma'am,  let  me  go  and  see,  only  for  a  fancy, 
whether  he  is  there  still." — "  Pugh  !"  says  Sophia. 
"  There  !  no,  no  :  what  should  he  do  there'?  He  is 
gone  before  this  time,  to  be  sure.  Besides,  why — 
what — why  should  you  go  to  see  ? — besides,  I  want 
you  for  something  else.  Go,  fetch  me  my  hat  and 
gloves.  I  shall  walk  with  my  aunt  in  the  grove 
before  dinner."  Honour  did  immediately  as  she 
was  bid,  and  Sophia  put  her  hat  on  ;  when,  looking 
in  the  glass,  she  fancied  the  ribbon  with  which  her 
hat  was  tied  did  not  become  her,  and  so  sent  her 
maid  back  again  for  a  ribbon  of  a  different  colour; 
and  then  giving  Mrs.  Honour  repeated  charges  not 
to  leave  her  work  on  any  account,  as  she  said  it  was 
in  violent  haste,  and  must  be  finished  that  very  day, 
she  muttered  something  more  about  going  to  the 
grove,  and  then  sallied  out  the  contrary  way,  and 
walked,  as  fast  as  her  tender  trembling  limbs  could 
carry  her,  directly  towards  the  canal. 

Jones  had  been  there  as  Mrs.  Honour  had  toltl 
her ;  he  had  indeed  spent  two  hours  there  that 
morning  in  melancholy  contemplation  on  his  Sophia, 
and  had  gone  out  from  the  garden  at  one  door  the 
moment  she  entered  it  at  another.  So  that  those 
unlucky  minutes  which  had  been  spent  in  changing 
the  ribbons,  had  prevented  the  lovers  from  meeting 
at  this  time ; — a  most  unfortunate  accident,  from 
which  my  fair  readers  will  not  fail  to  draw  a  very 
wholesome  lesson.  And  here  I  strictly  forbid  all 
male  critics  to  intermeddle  with  a  circumstance 
which  I  have  recounted  only  for  the  sake  of  the  ladies, 
and  upon  which  they  only  are  at  liberty  to  comment. 


CHAPTER  YII. 

A  picture  of  formal  courtship  in  miniature,  as  it  always  ought 

to  be  drawn,  and  a  scene  of  a  tenderer  kind  painted  at  full 

length. 

It  was  well  remarked  by  one  (and  perhaps  by  more), 
that  misfortunes  do  not  come  single.  This  wise 
maxim  was  verified  by  Sophia,  who  was  not  only 
disappointed  of  seeing  the  man  she  loved,  but  had 
the  vexation  of  being  obliged  to  dress  herself  out,  in 
order  to  receive  a  visit  from  the  man  she  hated. 

That  afternoon  Mr.  Western,  for  the  first  time, 
acquainted  his  daughter  with  his  intention  ;  telling 
her,  he  knew  very  well  that  she  had  heard  it  before 
from  her  aunt.  Sophia  looked  very  grave  upon  this, 
nor  could  she  prevent  a  few  pearls  from  stealing  into 
her  eyes.  "Come,  come,"  says  Western,  "none  of 
your  maidenish  airs  ;  I  know  all ;  I  assure  you  sister 
hath  told  me  all." 

"  Is  it  possible,"  says  Sophia,  "that  my  aunt  can 
have  betrayed  me  akeady'?" — "  Ay,  ay,"  says  West- 
ern ;  "  betrayed  you  !  ay.  Why,  you  betrayed  your- 
self yesterday  at  dinner.  You  showed  your  fancy 
very  plainly,  I  think.  But  you  young  giids  never 
know  what  you  would  be  at.  So  you  cry  because 
I  am  going  to  marry  you  to  the  man  you  are  in 
love  with  !  Your  mother,  I  remember,  whimpered 
and  whined  just  in  the  same  manner ;  but  it  was 
all  over  within  twenty-four  hours  after  we  were 
married  :  Mr.  Blifil  is  a  brisk  young  man,  and  will 
soon  put  an  end  to  your  squeamishness.  Come, 
cheer  up,  cheer  up  :  I  expect  un  every  minute." 
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Sophia  was  now  convinced  that  her  aunt  had  be- 
haved honourably  to  her  ;  and  she  determined  to 
go  through  that  disagreeable  afternoon  with  as  much 
resolution  as  possible,  and  without  giving  the  least 
suspicion  in  the  world  to  her  father. 

Mr.  Blifil  soon  arrived;  and  Mr.  Western  soon 
after  withdrawing,  left  the  young  couple  together. 

Here  a  long  silence  of  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
ensued ;  for  the  gentleman  who  was  to  begin  the 
conversation  had  all  the^becoming  modesty  which 
consists  in  bashfulness.  He  often  attempted  to 
speak,  and  as  often  suppressed  his  words  just  at  the 
very  point  of  utterance.  At  last  out  they  broke  in 
a  torrent  of  far-fetched  and  high-strained  compli- 
ments, which  were  answered  on  her  side  by  do%yn- 
cast  looks,  half  bows,  and  civil  monosyllables.  Blitil, 
from  his  inexperience  in  the  ways  of  women,  and 
from  his  conceit  of  himself,  took  this  behaviour  for  a 
modest  assent  to  his  courtship  ;  and  when,  to  shorten 
a  scene  which  she  could  no  longer  support,  Sophia 
rose  up  and  left  the  room,  he  imputed  that,  too, 
merely  to  bashfulness,  and  comforted  himself  that  he 
should  soon  have  enough  of  her  company. 

He  was  indeed  perfectly  well  satisfied  with  his 
prospect  of  success  ;  for  as  to  that  entire  and  abso- 
lute possession  of  the  heart  of  his  mistress  which 
romantic  lovers  require,  the  very  idea  of  it  never 
entered  his  head.  Her  fortune  and  her  person  were 
the  sole  objects  of  his  wishes,  of  which  he  made  no 
doubt  soon  to  obtain  the  absolute  property  ;  as 
Mr.  Western's  mind  was  so  earnestly  bent  on  the 
match  ;  and  as  he  well  knew  the  strict  obedience 
which  Sophia  was  always  ready  to  pay  to  her  fa- 
ther's will,  and  the  greater  still  which  her  father 
would  exact,  if  there  was  occasion.  This  authority, 
therefore,  together  with  the  charms  which  he  fancied 
in  his  own  person  and  conversation,  could  not  fail,  he 
thought,  of  succeeding  with  a  young  lady,  whose  incli- 
nations were,  he  doubted  not,  entirely  disengaged. 

Of  Jones  he  certainly  had  not  even  the  least  jea- 
lousy ;  and  I  have  often  thought  it  wonderful  that  he 
had  not.  Perhaps  he  imagined  the  character  which 
Jones  bore  all  over  the  country  (how  justly,  let  the 
reader  determine),  of  being  one  of  the  wildest  fellows 
in  England,  might  render  him  odious  to  a  lady  of 
the  most  exemplary  modesty.  Perhaps  his  sus- 
picions might  be  laid  asleep  by  the  behaviour  of 
Sophia,  and  of  Jones  himself,  when  they  were  all  in 
company  together.  Lastly,  and  indeed  principally, 
he  was  Avell  assured  there  was  not  another  self  in 
the  case.  He  fancied  that  he  knew  Jones  to  the 
bottom,  and  had  in  reality  a  great  contempt  for  his 
understanding,  for  not  being  more  attached  to  his 
own  interest-  He  had  no  apprehension  that  Jones 
was  in  love  with  Sophia  ;  and  as  for  any  lucrative 
motives,  he  imagined  they  would  sway  very  little 
with  so  silly  a  fellow.  Blifil,  moreover,  thought  the 
affair  of  Molly  Seagrim  still  went  on,  and  indeed 
believed  it  would  end  in  marriage  ;  for  Jones  really 
loved  him  from  his  childhood,  and  had  kept  no  se- 
cret from  him,  till  his  behaviour  on  the  sickness  of 
Mr.  Allworthy  had  entirely  alienated  his  heart ;  and 
it  was  by  means  of  the  quarrel  which  had  ensued  on 
this  occasion,  and  which  was  not  yet  reconciled,  that 
Mr.  Blifil  knew  nothing  of  the  alteration  which  had 
happened  in  the  affection  which  Jones  had  formerly 
borne  towards  Molly. 

From  these  reasons  therefore,  Mr.  Blifil  saw  no 
bar  to  his  success  with  Sophia.  He  concluded  her 
behaviour  was  like  that  of  all  other  young  ladies 
on  a  first  visit  from  a  lo\er,  and  it  had  indeed  en- 
tirely answered  his  expectations. 

Mr.  Western  took  care  to  waylay  the  lover  at  his 
exit  from  his  mistress.     He  found  him  so  elevated 


with  his  success,  so  enamom'ed  with  his  daughter, 
and  so  satisfied  with  her  reception  of  him,  that  the 
old  gentleman  began  to  caper  and  dance  about  his 
hall,  and  by  many  other  antic  actions  to  express 
the  extravagance  of  his  joy  ;  for  he  had  not  the  least 
command  over  any  of  his  passions  ;  and  that  which 
had  at  any  time  the  ascendant  in  bis  mind  hurried 
him  to  the  wildest  excesses. 

As  soon  as  Blifil  was  departed,  which  was  not  till 
after  many  hearty  kisses  and  embraces  bestowed  on 
him  by  Western,  the  good  squire  went  instantly  in 
quest  of  his  daughter,  whom  he  no  sooner  found 
than  he  poured  forth  the  most  extravagant  raptures, 
bidding  her  choose  what  clothes  and  jewels  she 
pleased  ;  and  declaring  that  he  had  no  other  use 
for  fortune  but  to  make  her  happy.  He  then  ca- 
ressed her  again  and  again  with  the  utmost  profu- 
sion of  fondness,  called  her  by  the  most  endearing 
names,  and  protested  she  was  his  only  joy  on  earth. 

Sophia  perceiving  her  father  in  this  fit  of  affec- 
tion, which  she  did  not  absolutely  know  the  reason 
of  (for  fits  of  fondness  were  not  unusual  to  him, 
though  this  was  rather  more  violent  than  ordinary); 
thought  she  should  never  have  a  better  opportunity 
of  disclosing  herself  than  at  present,  as  far  at  least 
as  regarded  Mr.  Blitil ;  and  she  too  well  foresaw  the 
necessity  which  she  should  soon  be  under  of  coming 
to  a  full  explanation.  After  having  thanked  the 
squire,  therefore,  for  all  his  professions  of  kindness, 
she  added,  with  a  look  full  of  inexpressible  softness, 
"And  is  it  possible  my  papa  can  be  so  good  to  place 
all  his  joy  in  his  Sopliy's  happiness  1"  which  West- 
ern having  confirmed  by  a  great  oath,  and  a  kiss  ; 
she  then  laid  hold  of  his  hand,  and,  falling  on  her 
knees,  after  many  warm  and  passionate  declarations 
of  afi'ection  and'  duty,  she  begged  him,  "  not  to 
make  her  the  most  miserable  creature  on  earth  by 
forcing  her  to  marry  a  man  whom  she  detested. 
This  I  entreat  of  you,  dear  sir,"  said  she,  "for  your 
sake,  as  well  as  my  own,  since  your  are  so  very 
kind  to  tell  me  your  happiness  depends  on  mine." 

"  How  !   Avhat '."    says    Western,   staring   wildly. 

"Oh!  sir,"  continued  she,  "not  only  your  poor 
Sophy's  happiness  ;  her  very  life,  her  being,  depends 
upon  your  granting  her  request.  I  cannot  live  with 
Mr.  Blifil.  To  force  me  into  this  marriage  would 
be  killing  me." — "You  can't  live  with  Mr.  Blifil  1" 
says  Western.  "  No,  upon  my  soul  I  can't,"  an- 
swered Sophia.  "  Then  die  and  be  d — d,"  cries, 
he,  spurning  her  from  him.  "Oh!  sir,"  cries  Sophia, 
catching  hold  of  the  skirt  of  his  coat,  "  take  pity  on 
me,    I   beseech   you.       Don't     look    and    say    such 

cruel Can  you  be  unmoved  while  you  see  your 

Sophy  in  this  dreadful  condition  '?  Can  the  best  of 
fathers  break  my  heart"?  Will  he  kill  me  by  the 
most  painful,  cruel,  lingering  death  1" — "Pooh! 
pooh!"  cries  the  squire;  "  all  stuff  and  nonsense; 
all  maidenish  tricks.  Kill  you,  indeed!  Will  mar- 
riage kill  you"?" — "Oh!  sir,"  answered  Sophia, 
"  such  a  marriage  is  worse  than  death.  He  is  not  even 
indifferent ;  I  hate  and  detest  him." — "  If  you  detest 
un  never  so  much,"  cries  Western,  "you  shall 
ha'un."  This  he  bound  by  an  oath  too  shocking 
to  repeat ;  and  after  many  violent  asseverations, 
concluded  in  these  words  :  "  I  am  resolved  upon  the 
match,  and  unless  you  consent  to  it  I  will  not 
give  you  a  groat,  not  a  single  farthing  ;  no  though 
I  saw  you  expiring  with  famine  in  the  street,  I 
would  not  relieve  you  with  a  morsel  of  bread. 
This  is  my  fixed  resolution,  and  so  I  leave  you  to 
consider  on  it."  He  then  broke  from  her  with 
such  violence,  that  her  face  dashed  against  the  floor ; 
and  he  burst  directly  out  of  the  room,  leaving  poor 
Sophia  prostrate  on  the  ground. 
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When  "Western  came  into  the  hall,  he  there  found 
Jones ;  who  seeing  his  friend  looking  wild,  pale, 
and  almost  breathless,  could  not  forbear  inquiring 
the  reason  of  all  these  melancholy  appearances. 
Upon  which  the  squire  immediately  acquainted 
him  with  the  whole  matter,  concluding  with  bitter 
denunciations  against  Sophia,  and  very  pathetic 
lamentations  of  the  misery  of  all  fathers  who  are  so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  daughters. 

Jones,  to  whom  all  the  resolutions  which  had 
been  taken  in  favour  of  Blifil  were  yet  a  secret,  was 
at  first  almost  struck  dead  with  this  relation;  but 
recovering  his  spirits  a  little,  mere  despair,  as  he 
afterwards  said,  inspired  him  to  mention  a  matter 
to  Mr.  "Western,  vi^hich  seemed  to  require  more  im- 
pudence than  a  human  forehead  was  ever  gifted 
with.  He  desired  leave  to  go  to  Sophia,  that  he 
might  endeavour  to  obtain  her  concurrence  with 
her  father's  inclinations. 

If  the  squire  had  been  as  quicksighted  as  he  was 
remarkable  for  the  contrary,  passion  might  at  pre- 
sent very  well  have  blinded  him.  He  thanked  Jones 
for  offering  to  undertake  the  office,  and  said,  "  Go, 
go,  prithee,  try  what  canst  do  ;"  and  then  swore 
many  execrable  oaths  that  he  would  turn  her  out  of 
doors  unless  she  consented  to  the  match. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


The  meeting  between  Jones  and  Sojihia. 
Jones  departed  instantly  in  quest  of  Sophia,  whom 
he  found  just  risen  from  the  ground,  where  her 
father  had  left  her,  with  the  tears  trickling  from 
her  eyes,  and  the  blood  running  from  her  lips.  He 
presently  ran  to  her,  and  with  a  voice  full  at  once 
of  tenderness  and  terror,  cried,  "  O  my  Sophia,  what 
means  this  dreadful  sight  1"  She  looked  softly  at 
him  for  a  moment  before  she  spoke,  and  then  said, 
"  Mr.  Jones,  for  heaven's  sake  how  came  you  here"? 
■Leave  me,  I  beseech  you,  this  moment." — "  Do 
not,"  says  he,  "  impose  so  harsh  a  command  upon 
me — my  heart  bleeds  faster  than  those  lips.  O 
Sophia,  how  easily  could  I  drain  my  veins  to  preserve 
one  drop  of  that  dear  blood." — "  I  have  too  many 
obligations  to  you  already,"  answered  she,  "  for  sure 
you  meant  them  such."  Here  she  looked  at  him 
tenderly  almost  a  minute,  and  then  bursting  into  an 
agony,  cried,  "  Oh,  Mr.  Jones,  why  did  you  save  my 
life  1  my  death  would  have  been  happier  for  us 
both." — "  Happier  for  us  both  !"  cried  he.  "  Could 
racks  or  wheels  kill  me  so  painfully  as  Sophia's — I 
cannot  bear  the  dreadful  sound.  Do  I  live  but  for 
herl"  Both  his  voice  and  looks  were  full  of  inex- 
pressible tenderness  when  he  spoke  these  words ; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  laid  gently  hold  of  her 
hand,  which  she  did  not  withdraw  from  him  ;  to  say 
the  truth,  she  hardly  knew  what  she  did  or  suffered. 
A  few  moments  now  passed  in  silence  between  these 
lovers,  while  his  eyes  were  eagerly  fixed  on  Sophia, 
and  hers  declining  towards  the  ground  :  at  last  she 
recovered  strength  enough  to  desire  him  again  to 
leave  her,  for  that  her  certain  ruin  would  be  the  con- 
sequence of  their  being  found  together ;  adding, 
"  Oh,  Mr.  Jones,  you  know  not,  you  know  not  what 
hath  passed  this  cruel  afternoon." — "  I  know  all,  my 
Sophia,"  answered  he  ;  "  your  cruel  father  hath  told 
me  all,  and  he  himself  hath  sent  me  hither  to  you." 
— "  My  father  sent  you  to  me  !"  replied  she  :  "  sure 
you  dream." — "  Would  to  Heaven,"  cries  he,  "  it  was 
but  a  dream !  Oh,  Sophia,  your  father  hath  sent  me 
to  you,  to  be  an  advocate  for  my  odious  rival,  to  so- 
licit you  in  his  favoui-.  I  took  any  means  to  get 
access  to  you.  O  speak  to  me,  Sophia",  comfort  my 
bleeding  heart.     Sure  no  one  ever  loved,  ever  doated 


like  me.  Do  not  unkindly  withhold  this  dear,  this 
soft,  this  gentle  hand — one  moment,  perhaps,  tears 
you  for  ever  from  me — nothing  less  than  this  cruel 
occasion  could,  I  believe,  have  ever  conquered  the 
respect  and  awe  with  which  you  have  inspired  me." 
She  stood  a  moment  silent,  and  covered  with  con- 
fusion ;  then  lifting  up  her  eyes  gently  towards  him, 
she  cried,  "What  would  Mr.  Jones  have  me  sayl  " 
— "  O  do  but  promise,"  cries  he,  "  that  you  never 
will  give  yourself  to  Blifil." — "Name  not,"  answered 
she,  "  the  detested  sound.  Be  assured  I  never  will 
give  him  what  is  in  my  power  to  withhold  from 
him." — "  Now  then,"  cries  he,  "  while  you  are  so 
perfectly  kind,  go  a  little  farther,  and  add  that  I  may 
hope." — "Alas!  "says  she,  "Mr.  Jones,  whither 
will  you  drive  me  t  What  hope  have  I  to  bestow  1 
You  know  my  father's  intentions." — "  But  I  know," 
answered  he,  "  your  compliance  with  them  cannot 
be  compelled." — "  What,"  says  she,  "  must  be  the 
dreadful  consequence  of  my  disobedience  ■?  My  o^vn 
ruin  is  my  least  concern.  I  cannot  bear  the  thoughts 
of  being  the  cause  of  my  father's  misery." — "  He  is 
himself  the  cause,"  cries  Jones,  "  by  exacting  a 
power  over  you  which  Nature  liath  not  given  him. 
Think  on  the  misery  Avhich  I  am  to  suffer  if  I  am 
to  lose  you,  and  see  on  which  side  pity  will  turn  the 
balance." — "Think  of  it!"  replied  she:  "can  you 
imagine  I  do  not  feel  the  ruin  which  I  must  bring 
on  you,  should  I  comply  with  your  desire  1  It  is 
that  thought  which  gives  me  resolution  to  bid  you 
fly  from  me  for  ever,  and  avoid  your  own  destruc- 
tion."— "  I  fear  no  destruction,"  cries  he,  "but  the 
loss  of  Sophia.  If  you  will  save  me  from  the  most 
bitter  agonies,  recall  that  cruel  sentence.  Indeed,  I 
can  never  part  with  you,  indeed  I  cannot." 

The  lovers  now  stood  both  silent  and  trembling, 
Sophia  being  unable  to  withdraw  her  hand  from 
Jones,  and  he  almost  as  unable  to  hold  it ;  when 
the  scene,  which  I  believe  some  of  my  readers  will 
think  had  lasted  long  enough,  was  interrupted  by 
one  of  so  different  a  nature,  that  we  shall  reserve 
the  relation  of  it  for  a  different  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Being  of  a  much  more  tempestuous  kind  than  the  former. 
Before  we  proceed  with  what  now  happened  to  our 
lovers,  it  may  be  proper  to  recount  what  had  passed 
in  the  hall  during  their  tender  interview. 

Soon  after  Jones  had  left  Mr.  Western  in  the  man- 
ner above  mentioned,  his  sister  came  to  him,  and 
was  presently  informed  of  all  that  had  passed  be- 
tween her  brother  and  Sophia  relating  to  Blifil. 

This  behaviour  in  her  niece  the  good  lady  con- 
strued to  be  an  absolute  breach  of  the  condition  on 
which  she  had  engaged  to  keep  her  love  for  Mr. 
Jones  a  secret.  She  considered  herself,  therefore, 
at  full  liberty  to  reveal  all  she  knew  to  the  squire, 
which  she  immediately  did  in  the  most  explicit 
terms,  and  without  any  ceremony  or  preface. 

The  idea  of  a  marriage  between  Jones  and  his 
daughter,  had  never  once  entered  into  the  squire's 
head,  either  in  the  warmest  minutes  of  his  affection 
towards  that  young  man,  or  from  suspicion,  or  on 
any  other  occasion.  He  did  indeed  consider  a 
parity  of  fortune  and  circumstances  to  be  physically 
as  necessary  an  ingredient  in  marriage,  as  difference 
of  sexes,  or  any  other  essential ;  and  had  no  more 
apprehension  of  his  daughter  falling  in  love  with  a 
poor  man,  than  with  any  animal  of  a  different  species. 

He  became,  therefore,  like  one  thunderstruck  at 
his  sister's  relation.  He  was,  at  first,  incapable  of 
making  any  answer,  having  been  almost  deprived 
of  his  breath  by  the  violence  of  the  surprise.     This, 
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however,  soon  returned,  and,  as  is  usual  in  other 
cases  after  an  intermission,  with  redoubled  force  and 
fury. 

The  first  use  he  made  of  the  power  of  speech, 
after  his  recovery  from  the  sudden  effects  of  his  as- 
tonishment, was  to  discharge  a  round  volley  of  oaths 
and  imprecations.  After  which  he  proceeded  hastily 
to  the  apartment  where  he  expected  to  find  the  lovers, 
and  murmured,  or  rather  indeed  roared  forth,  inten- 
tions of  revenge  every  step  he  went. 

As  Avhen  two  doves,  or  two  wood-pigeons,  or  as 
when  Strephon  and  Phyllis  (for  that  comes  nearest 
to  the  mark)  are  retired  into  some  pleasant  soUtary 
grove,  to  enjoy  the  delightful  conversation  of  Love, 
that  bashful  boy,  who  cannot  speak  in  public,  and  is 
never  a  good  companion  to  more  than  two  at  a 
time ;  here,  while  every  object  is  serene,  should 
hoarse  thunder  burst  suddenly  through  the  shattered 
clouds,  and  rumbling  roll  along  the  sky,  the  fright- 
ened maid  starts  from  the  mossy  bank  or  verdant 
turf,  the  pale  livery  of  death  succeeds  the  red  regi- 
mentals in  whicli  Love  had  before  dressed  her  cheeks, 
fear  shakes  her  whole  frame,  and  her  lover  scarce 
supports  her  trembling  tottering  limbs. 

Or  as  Avhen  two  gentlemen,  strangers  to  the  won- 
drous wit  of  the  place,  are  cracking  a  bottle  toge- 
ther at  some  inn  or  tavern  at  Salisbury,  if  the  great 
Dowdy,  who  acts  the  part  of  a  madman  as  well  as 
some  of  his  setters-on  do  that  of  a  fool,  should  rattle 
his  chains,  and  dreadfully  hum  forth  the  grumbling 
catch  along  the  gallery ;  the  frighted  strangers  stand 
aghast ;  scared  at  the  horrid  sound,  they  seek  some 
place  of  shelter  from  the  approaching  danger ;  and  if 
the  well-barred  windows  did  admit  their  exit,  would 
venture  their  necks  to  escape  the  threatening  fury 
now  coming  upon  them. 

So  trembled  poor  Sopliia,  so  turned  she  pale  at  the 
noise  of  her  father,  who,  in  a  voice  most  dreadful  to 
hear,  came  on  swearing,  cursing,  and  vowing  the 
destruciion  of  Jones.  To  say  the  truth,  I  believe 
the  youth  himself  would,  from  some  prudent  consi- 
derations, have  preferred  another  place  of  abode  at 
this  time,  had  his  terror  on  Sophia's  account  given 
him  liberty  to  reflect  a  moment  on  what  any  other- 
wise concerned  himself  than  as  his  love  made  him 
partake  M'hatever  affected  her. 

And  now  the  squire,  having  burst  open  the  door, 
beheld  an  object  which  instantly  suspended  all  his 
fury  against  Jones  ;  this  was  the  ghastly  appearance 
of  Sophia,  who  had  fainted  away  in  her  lover's  arms. 
This  tragical  sight  Mr.  Western  no  sooner  beheld, 
than  all  his  rage  forsook  him  ;  he  roared  for  help 
Avitli  his  utmost  violence  ;  ran  first  to  his  daughter, 
then  back  to  the  door  calling  for  water,  and  then 
back  again  to  Sophia,  never  considering  in  whose 
arms  she  then  was,  nor  perhaps  once  recollecting 
that  there  was  such  a  person  in  the  world  as  Jones ; 
for  indeed  1  believe  the  present  circumstances  of  his 
daughter  were  now  the  sole  consideration  which 
employed  his  thoughts. 

Mrs.  Western  and  a  great  number  of  servants 
soon  came  to  the  assistance  of  Sophia  with  water, 
cordials,  and  everything  necessai7  oil  those  occa- 
sions. These  were  applied  with  such  success,  that 
Sophia  in  a  very  few  minutes  began  to  recover,  and 
all  the  symptoms  of  life  to  return.  LTpon  which  she 
was  presently  led  off  by  her  own  maid  and  Mrs. 
Western :  nor  did  that  good  lady  depart  without 
leaving  some  wholesome  admonitions  with  her 
brother,  on  the  dreadful  effects  of  his  passion,  or, 
as  she  pleased  to  call  it,  madness. 

The  squire,  perhaps,  did  not  understand  this  good 
advice,  as  it  was  delivered  in  obscure  hints,  shrugs, 
and  notes  of  admiration  :  at  least  if  he  did  under- 


stand it,  he  profited  very  little  by  it ;  for  no  sooner 
was  he  cured  of  his  immediate  fears  for  his  daughter, 
than  he  relapsed  into  his  former  phrenzy,  which 
must  have  produced  an  immediate  battle  with  Jones, 
had  not  parson  Supple,  who  was  a  very  strong  man, 
been  present,  and  by  mere  force  restrained  the  squu'e 
from  acts  of  hostility. 

The  moment  Sophia  was  departed,  Jones  ad- 
vanced in  a  very  suppliant  manner  to  Mr.  Western, 
whom  the  parson  held  in  his  arms,  and  begged  him 
to  be  pacified  ;  for  that,  while  he  continued  in  such 
a  passion,  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  him  any 
satisfaction. 

"  I  wuU  have  satisfaction  o'thee,"  answered  the 
squire  ;  "  so  doff  thy  clothes.  At  unt  half  a  man, 
and  I'll  lick  thee  as  well  as  wast  ever  licked  in  thy 
life."  He  then  bespattered  the  youth  with  abun- 
dance of  that  language  which  passes  between  coun- 
try gentlemen  who  embrace  opi>osite  sides  of  the 
question  ;  Avith  frequent  applications  to  him  to  salute 
that  part  which  is  generally  introduced  into  all  con. 
troversies  that  arise  among  the  lower  orders  of  the 
English  gentry  at  horse-races,  cock-matches,  and 
other  public  places.  Allusions  to  this  part  are  like- 
wise often  made  for  the  sake  of  the  jest.  And  here, 
I  believe,  the  wit  is  generally  misunderstood.  In 
reality,  it  lies  in  desiring  another  to  kiss  your  a — 
for  having  just  before  threatened  to  kick  his;  for  I 
have  observed  very  accurately,  that  no  one  ever 
desires  you  to  kick  that  which  belongs  to  himself, 
nor  offeis  to  kiss  this  part  in  another. 

It  may  likewise  seem  surprising  that  in  the  many 
thousand  kind  inA'itations  of  this  sort,  which  every 
one  who  hath  conversed  with  country  gentlemen 
must  have  heard,  no  one,  I  believe,  hath  ever  seen  a 
single  instance  where  the  desire  hath  been  complied 
with  ; — a  great  instance  of  their  want  of  politeness ; 
for  in  town  nothing  can  be  more  common  than  for 
the  finest  gentlemen  to  perform  this  ceremony  every 
day  to  their  superiors,  without  having  that  favour 
once  requested  of  them. 

To  all  such  wit,  Jones  very  calmly  answered, 
"  Sir,  this  usage  may  perhaps  cancel  every  other 
obligation  you  have  conferred  on  me  ;  but  there  is 
one  you  can  never  cancel ;  nor  will  I  be  provoked 
by  your  abuse  to  lift  my  hand  against  the  father  of 
Sophia." 

At  these  words  the  squire  grew  still  more  outra- 
geous than  before ;  so  that  the  parson  begged  Jones 
to  retire  ;  saying,  "  You  behold,  sir,  how  he  waxeth 
wroth  at  your  abode  here  ;  therefore  let  me  pray 
you  not  to  tarry  any  longer.  His  anger  is  too  much 
kindled  for  you  to  commune  with  him  at  present. 
You  had  better,  therefore,  conclude  your  visit,  and 
refer  what  matters  you  have  to  urge  in  your  behalf 
to  some  other  opportunity." 

Jones  accepted  this  advice  with  thanks,  and  im- 
mediately departed.  The  squire  now  regained  the 
liberty  of  his  hands,  and  so  much  temper  as  to  ex- 
press some  satisfaction  in  the  restraint  which  had 
been  laid  upon  him  ;  declaring  that  he  should  cer- 
tainly have  beat  his  brains  out ;  and  adding,  "  It 
would  have  vexed  one  confoundedly  to  have  been 
hanged  for  such  a  rascal." 

The  parson  now  began  to  triumph  in  the  success 
of  his  peace-making  endeavours,  and  proceeded  to 
read  a  lecture  against  anger,  which  might  perhaps 
rather  have  tended  to  raise  than  to  quiet  that  pas- 
sion in  some  hasty  minds.  This  lecture  he  enriched 
with  many  valuable  quotations  from  the  ancients, 
particularly  from  Seneca  ;  who  hath  indeed  so  v/ell 
handled  this  passion,  that  none  but  a  very  angry 
man  can  read  him  without  great  pleasure  and  profit. 
Tlie  doctor  concluded  this  liarangue  with  the  famous 
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story  of  Alexander  and  Clitus  ;  but  as  I  find  that 
entered  in  my  common-place  under  title  Drunken- 
ness, I  shall  not  insert  it  here. 

The  squire  took  no  notice  of  this  story,  nor  per- 
haps of  anything  he  said ;  for  he  interrupted  him 
before  he  had  finished,  by  calling  for  a  tankard  of 
beer;  observing  (which  is  perhaps  as  true  as  any 
observation  on  this  fever  of  the  mind)  that  anger 
makes  a  man  dry. 

No  sooner  had  the  squire  swallowed  a  large 
draught  than  he  renewed  the  discourse  on  Jones, 
and  declared  a  resolution  of  going  the  next  morn- 
ing early  to  acquaint  Mr.  AUworthy.  His  friend 
would  have  dissuaded  him  from  this,  from  the  mere 
motive  of  good-nature  ;  but  his  dissuasion  had  no 
other  effect  than  to  produce  a  large  volley  of  oaths 
and  curses,  which  greatly  shocked  the  pious  ears  of 
Supple  ;  but  he  did  not  dare  to  remonstrate  against 
a  privilege  which  the  squire  claimed  as  a  freeborn 
Englishman.  To  say  truth,  the  parson  submitted 
to  please  his  palate  at  the  squire's  table,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  suffering  now  and  then  this  violence  to  his 
ears.  He  contented  himself  with  thinking  he  did 
not  promote  this  evil  practice,  and  that  the  squire 
would  not  swear  an  oath  the  less,  if  he  never  en- 
tered within  his  gates.  However,  though  he  was 
not  guilty  of  ill  manners  by  rebuking  a  gentleman 
in  his  own  house,  he  paid  him  off  obliquely  in  the 
pulpit ;  which  had  not,  indeed,  the  good  effect  of 
working  a  reformation  in  the  squire  himself ;  yet  it 
80  far  operated  on  his  conscience,  that  he  put  the 
laws  very  severely  in  execution  against  others,  and 
the  magistrate  was  the  only  person  in  the  parish 
who  could  swear  with  impunity. 


CHAPTER  X. 

In  which  Mr.  Western  visits  Mr.  AUworthy. 
Mr.  Allworthy  was  now  retired  from  breakfast 
with  his  nephew,  well  satisfied  with  the  report  of 
the  young  gentleman's  successful  visit  to  Sophia, 
(for  he  greatly  desired  the  match,  more  on  account 
of  the  young  lady's  character  than  of  her  riches) 
when  Mr.  Western  broke  abruptly  in  upon  them, 
and  without  any  ceremony  began  as  follows  : — 

"  There,  you  have  done  a  fine  piece  of  work  truly ! 
You  have  brought  up  your  bastard  to  a  fine  pur- 
pose ;  not  that  I  believe  you  had  any  hand  in  it 
neither,  that  is,  as  a  man  may  say,  designedly ;  but 
there  is  a  fine  kettle  of  fish  made  on't  up  at  our 
house."  "  What  can  be  the  matter,  Mr.  Western*?" 
says  Allworthy.  "  O,  matter  euow  of  all  conscience  : 
my  daughter  has  fallen  in  love  with  your  bastard, 
that's  all ;  but  I  won't  ge  her  a  hapeny,  not  the 
twentieth  part  of  a  brass  varden.  I  always  thought 
what  would  come  o'  breeding  up  a  bastard  like  a 
gentleman,  and  letting  un  come  about  to  vok's 
houses.  Its  well  vor  un  I  could  not  get  at  un  :  I'd 
a  lick'd  un;  I'd  a  spoil'd  his  caterwauling;  I'd  a 
taught  the  son  of  a  whore  to  meddle  with  meat  for 
his  master.  He  shan't  ever  have  a  morsel  of  meat 
of  mine,  or  a  varden  to  by  it :  if  she  will  ha  un,  one 
smock  shall  be  her  portion.  I'd  sooner  give  my 
estate  to  the  sinking  fund,  that  it  may  be  sent  to 
Hanover  to  corrupt  our  nation  with."  "  I  am 
heartily  sorry,"  cries  Allworthy.  "  Pox  o'  your 
sorrow,"  says  Western ;  "  it  will  do  me  abimdance 
of  good  when  I  have  lost  my  only  child,  my  poor 
Sophy,  that  Avas  the  joy  of  my  heart,  and  all  the 
hope  and  comfort  of  my  age ;  but  I  am  resolved  I 
will  turn  her  out  o'doors  ;  she  shall  beg,  and  starve, 
and  rot  in  the  streets.  Not  one  hapeny,  not  a 
hapeny  shall  she  ever  hae  o'  mine.  The  son  of  a 
bitch  was  always  good  at  finding  a  hare  sitting,  an 


be  rotted  to'n  :  I  little  thought  what  puss  he  was 
looking  after ;  but  it  shall  be  the  worst  he  ever 
vound  in  his  life.  She  shall  be  no  better  than  car- 
rion :  the  skin  o'er  is  all  he  shall  ha,  and  zu  you 
may  tell  un."  •'  I  am  in  amazement,"  cries  All- 
worthy,  "  at  what  you  tell  me,  after  what  passed 
between  my  nephew  and  the  young  lady  no  longer 
ago  than  yesterday.'  "  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Wes- 
tern, "  it  was  after  what  passed  between  your 
nephew  and  she  that  the  whole  matter  came  out. 
Mr.  Blifil  there  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  the  son  of 
a  whore  came  lurching  about  the  house.  Little  did 
I  think  when  I  used  to  love  him  for  a  sportsman, 
that  he  was  all  the  while  a  poaching  after  my 
daughter."  "  AVhy,  truly,"  says  Allworthy,  "  I  could 
wish  you  had  not  given  him  so  many  opportunities 
with  her ;  and  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  acknow- 
ledge that  I  have  always  been  averse  to  his  staying 
so  much  at  your  house,  though  I  own  I  had  no  sus- 
picion of  this  kind."  "  Why,  zounds,"  cries  Wes- 
tern, "  who  could  have  thought  it"?  What  the  devil 
had  she  to  do  wi'nl  He  did  not  come  there  a  court- 
ing to  her;  he  came  there  a  hunting  with  me." 
"  But  was  it  possible,"  says  Allworthy,  "  that  you 
should  never  discern  any  symptoms  of  love  between 
them,  when  you  have  seen  them  so  often  together?" 
"  Never  in  my  life,  as  I  hope  to  be  zaved,"  cries 
Western  :  "  I  never  so  much  as  zeed  him  kiss  her 
in  all  my  life  ;  and  so  far  from  courting  her,  he 
used  rather  to  be  more  silent  when  she  was  in  com- 
pany than  at  any  other  time  ;  and  as  for  the  girl, 
she  was  always  less  civil  to'n  than  to  any  young 
man  that  came  to  the  house.  As  to  that  matter, 
I  am  not  more  easy  to  be  deceived  than  another ; 
I  would  not  have  you  think  I  ain,  neighbour." 
Allworthy  could  scarce  refrain  laughter  at  this  ;  but 
he  resolved  to  do  a  violence  to  himself;  for  he  per- 
fectly well  knew  mankind,  and  had  too  much  good- 
breeding  and  good-nature  to  offend  the  squire  in  his 
present  circumstances.  He  then  asked  Western 
what  he  would  have  him  do  upon  this  occasion. 
To  which  the  other  answered,  "  That  he  would 
have  him  keep  the  rascal  away  from  his  house,  and 
that  he  would  go  and  lock  up  the  wench ;  for  he 
was  resolved  to  make  her  marry  Mr.  Blifil  in  spite 
of  her  teeth."  He  then  shook  Blifil  by  the  hand, 
and  swore  he  would  have  no  other  son-in-law.  Pre- 
sently after  he  took  his  leave  ;  saying  his  house  was 
in  such  disorder  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
make  haste  home,  to  take  care  his  daughter  did 
not  give  him  the  slip ;  and  as  for  Jones,  he  swore 
if  he  caught  him  at  his  house,  he  would  qualify  him 
to  run  for  the  geldings'  plate. 

When  Allworthy  and  Blifil  were  again  left  to- 
gether, a  long  silence  ensued  between  them ;  all 
which  interval  the  young  gentleman  filled  up  with 
sighs,  which  proceeded  partly  from  disappointment, 
but  more  from  hatred ;  for  the  success  of  Jones 
was  much  more  grievous  to  him  than  the  loss  of 
Sophia. 

At  length  his  uncle  asked  him  what  he  was  de- 
termined to  do,  and  he  answered  in  the  following 
•v^ords  : — "  Alas !  sir,  can  it  be  a  question  what  step 
a  lover  will  take,  when  reason  and  passion  point 
different  ways  1  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  certain  he  will, 
in  that  dilemma,  always  follow  the  latter.  Reason 
dictates  to  me,  to  quit  all  thoughts  of  a  woman  who 
places  her  affections  on  another ;  my  passion  bids 
me  hope  she  may  in  time  change  her  inclinations 
in  my  favour.  Here,  however,  I  conceive  an  ob- 
jection to  be  raised,  which,  if  it  could  not  fully  be 
answered,  would  totally  deter  me  from  any  further 
pursuit.  I  mean  the  injustice  of  endeavouring  to 
supplant  another  in   a  heart  of  which  he    seems 
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already  in  possession  ;  but  the  determined  resolution 
of  Mr.  Western  shows  that,  in  this  case,  I  shall, 
by  so  doing,  promote  the  happiness  of  every  party  ; 
not  only  that  of  the  parent,  who  will  thus  be  pre- 
sen-ed  from  the  highest  degree  of  misery,  but  of  both 
the  others,  who  must  be  undone  by  this  match.  The 
lady,  I  am  sure,  will  be  undone  in  every  sense  ;  for, 
besides  the  loss  of  most  part  of  her  own  fortune, 
she  will  be  not  only  married  to  a  beggar,  but  the 
little  fortune  which  her  father  cannot  withhold  from 
her  will  be  squandered  on  that  wench,  with  whom 
I  know  he  yet  converses.  Nay,  that  is  a  trifle  ;  for 
I  know  him  to  be  one  of  the  worst  men  in  the 
world  ;  for  had  my  dear  uncle  known  what  I  have 
hitherto  endeavoured  to  conceal,  he  must  have  long 
since  abandoned  so  profligate  a  wretch,"  "  How!" 
said  AUworthy  ;  "  hath  he  done  anything  worse  than 
I  already  know?  Tell  me,  I  beseech  you?"  "  No," 
replied  Blifil ;  it  is  now  past,  and  perhaps  he  may 
have  repented  of  it."  "I  command  you,  on  your 
duty,"  said  AUworthy,  "  to  tell  me  what  you  mean." 
"  You  know,  sir,"  says  Blitil,  "  I  never  disobeyed 
you  ;  but  I  am  sorry  I  mentioned  it,  since  it  may 
now  look  like  revenge,  whereas  I  thank  Heaven,  no 
such  motive  ever  entered  my  heart ;  and  if  you 
oblige  me  to  discover  it,  I  must  be  his  petitioner  to 
you  for  your  forgiveness."  "  I  will  have  no  con- 
ditions," answered  AUworthy;  "I  think  I  have 
shown  tenderness  enough  towards  him,  and  more 
perhaps  than  you  ought  to  thank  me  for."  "  More, 
indeed,  I  fear,  than  he  deserved,"  cried  Blifil ;  "  for 
in  the  very  day  of  your  utmost  danger,  when  myself 
and  all  the  family  were  in  tears,  he  filled  the  house 
with  riot  and  debauchery.  He  drank,  and  sung, 
and  roared  ;  and  when  I  gave  him  a  gentle  hint  of 
the  indecency  of  liis  actions,  he  fell  into  a  violent 
passion,  swore  many  oaths,  called  me  rascal,  and 
struck  me."  "How!"  cries  AUworthy ;  "did  he 
dare  to  strike  you  V  "  I  am  sure,"  cries  Blifil,  "  I 
have  forgiven  liim  that  long  ago.  I  wish  I  could  so 
easily  foi^et  his  ingratitude  to  the  best  of  benefac- 
tors;  and  yet  even  that  I  hope  you  will  forgive  him, 
since  he  must  have  certainly  been  possessed  with 
the  devil :  for  that  very  evening,  as  Mr.  Thwackum 
and  myself  were  taking  the  air  in  the  fields,  and  ex- 
ulting in  the  good  symptoms  which  then  fii-st  began 
to  discover  themselves,  we  unluckily  saw  him  en- 
gaged with  a  wench  in  a  manner  not  fit  to  be  men- 
tioned. Mr.  Thwackum,  with  more  boldness  than 
prudence,  advanced  to  rebuke  him,  when  (I  am 
sorry  to  say  it)  he  fell  upon  tlie  worthy  man,  and 
beat  him  so  outrageously  that  I  wish  he  may  yet 
have  recovered  his  bruises.  Nor  was  I  without  my 
share  of  the  effects  of  his  malice,  while  I  endea- 
voured to  protect  my  tutor ;  but  that  I  have  long 
forgiven  ;  nay,  I  prevailed  with  Mr.  Thwackum  to 
forgive  him  too,  and  not  to  inform  you  of  a  secret 
which  I  feared  might  be  fatal  to  him.  And  now, 
sir,  since  I  have  unad-sisedly  dropped  a  hint  of  this 
matter,  and  your  commands  have  obliged  me  to 
discover  the  whole,  let  me  intercede  with  you  for 
him."  "  O  child !"  said  AUworthy,  "  I  know  not 
whether  I  should  blame  or  applaud  your  goodness, 
in  concealing  such  viUany  a  moment :  but  where  is 
Mr.  Thwackum  ?  Not  that  I  want  any  confirmation 
of  what  you  say ;  but  I  will  examine  aU  the  evi- 
dence of  this  matter,  to  justify  to  the  world  the  ex- 
ample I  am  resolved  to  make  of  such  a  monster. 

Thwackum  was  now  sent  for,  and  presently  ap- 
peared. He  corroborated  every  circumstance  which 
the  other  had  deposed  ;  nay,  he  produced  the  record 
upon  his  breast,  where  the  handwriting  of  Mr. 
Jones  remained  very  legible  in  black  and  blue.  He 
concluded  with  declaring-  to  Mr.  AUworthy,  that  he 


should  have  long  since  informed  him  of  this  matter, 
had  not  Mr.  Blifil,  by  the  most  earnest  interposi- 
tions, prevented  him.  "  He  is,"  says  he,  "  an  excel- 
lent youth  ;  though  such  forgiveness  of  enemies  is 
carrying  the  matter  too  far." 

In  reality,  Blifil  had  taken  some  pains  to  prevail 
with  the  parson,  and  to  prevent  the  discovery  at  that 
time ;  for  which  he  had  many  reasons.  He  knew 
that  the  minds  of  men  are  apt  to  be  softened  and  re- 
laxed from  their  usual  severity  by  sickness.  Besides, 
he  imagined  that  if  the  story  was  told  when  the  fact 
was  so  recent,  and  the  physician  about  the  house, 
who  might  have  unravelled  the  real  truth,  he  should 
never  be  able  to  give  it  the  malicious  turn  which  he 
intended.  Again,  he  resolved  to  hoard  up  this  bu- 
siness, till  the  indiscretion  of  Jones  should  afford 
some  additional  complaints  ;  for  he  thought  the 
joint  weight  of  many  facts  falling  upon  him  together, 
would  be  the  most  likely  to  crush  him ;  and  he 
watched,  therefore,  some  such  opportunity  as  that 
with  which  fortune  had  now  kindly  presented  him. 
Lastly,  by  prevailing  with  Thwackum  to  conceal 
the  matter  for  a  time,  he  knew  he  should  confirm 
an  opinion  of  his  friendship  to  Jones,  which  he  had 
greatly  laboured  to  establish  in  Mr.  AUworthy. 


cha:^ter  XL 

A  short  chapter ;  but  which  contaius  sufficient  matter  to  affect 
the  good-natured  reader. 

It  was  Mr.  AUworthy's  custom  never  to  punish  any 
one,  not  even  to  turn  away  a  servant,  in  a  passion. 
He  resolved  therefore  to  delay  passing  sentence  on 
Jones  till  the  afternoon. 

The  poor  young  man  attended  at  dinner,  as  usual; 
but  his  heart  was  too  much  loaded  to  suffer  him  to 
eat.  His  grief  too  was  a  good  deal  aggravated  by 
the  unkind  looks  of  Mr.  AUworthy ;  whence  he 
concluded  that  Western  had  discovered  the  whole 
affair  between  liim  and  Sophia  ;  hut  as  to  Mr.  Blifil's 
story,  he  had  not  the  least  apprehension ;  for  of 
much  the  greater  part  he  was  entirely  innocent  ; 
and  for  the  residue,  as  he  had  forgiven  and  forgotten 
it  himself,  so  he  suspected  no  remembrance' on  the 
other  side.  When  dinner  was  over,  and  the  sen'ants 
departed,  Mr.  AUworthy  began  to  harangue.  He 
set  forth,  in  a  long  speech,  the  many  iniquities  of 
wliich  Jones  had  been  guilty,  particularly  those 
which  this  day  had  brought  to  light;  and  concluded 
by  telling  him,  "  That  miless  he  could  clear  himself 
of  the  charge,  he  was  resolved  to  banish  him  his 
sight  for  ever." 

Many  disadvantages  attended  poor  Jones  in 
making  his  defence ;  nay,  indeed,  he  hardly  knew  his 
accusation ;  for  as  Mr.  AUworthy,  in  recounting  the 
drunkenness,  &c.  while  he  lay  ill,  out  of  modesty, 
sunk  everything  that  related  particularly  to  himseLf, 
which  indeed  principally  constituted  the  crime,. 
Jones  could  not  deny  the  charge.  His  heart  was, 
besides,  almost  broken  already;  and  his  spirits  were 
so  sunk,  that  he  could  say  nothing  for  himself;  but 
acknowledged  the  whole,  and,  like  a  criminal  in  de- 
spair, threw  himself  upon  mercy  ;  concluding,  "That 
though  he  must  own  himself  guilty  of  many  follies 
and  inadvertencies,  he  hoped  he  had  done  nothing, 
to  deserve  what  would  be  to  him  the  greatest  punish- 
ment in  the  world." 

AUworthy  answered,  "  That  he  had  forgiven  him 
too  often  already,  m  compassion  to  his  youth,  and 
in  hopes  of  his  amendment :  that  he  now  found  he 
■was  an  abandoned  reprobate,  and  such  as  it  would 
be  criminal  in  any  one  to  support  and  encoiu-aga.. 
Nay,"  said  Mr.  AUworthy  to  him,  "your  audacious 
attempt  to  steal  away  the  young  lady,  calls  upon  me 
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to  justify  my  own  character  in  punishing  you.  Tlie 
■world,  who  have  already  censured  the  regard  I  liave 
shown  for  you,  may  think,  with  some  colour  at  least 
of  justice,  that  I  connive  at  so  base  and  barbarous  an 
action — an  action  of  which  you  must  have  known 
my  abhorrence  ;  and  which,  had  you  had  any  con- 
cern for  my  ease  and  honour,  as  well  as  for  my  friend- 
ship, you  would  never  have  thought  of  undertaking. 
Fie  upon  it,  young  man  1  indeed  there  is  scarce  any 
punishment  equal  to  your  crimes,  and  I  can  scarce 
think  myself  justifiable  in  what  I  am  now  going  to 
bestow  on  you.  However,  as  I  have  educated  you 
like  a  child  of  my  own,  I  will  not  turn  you  naked 
into  the  world.  When  you  open  this  paper,  there- 
fore, you  will  find  something  which  may  enable  you, 
with  industry,  to  get  an  honest  livelihood;  but  if 
you  employ  it  to  worse  piu'poses,  I  shall  not  think 
myself  obliged  to  supply  you  farther,  being  resolved, 
from  this  day  forward,  to  converse  no  more  with  you 
on  any  account.  I  cannot  avoid  saying,  there  is  no 
part  of  your  conduct  which  I  resent  more  than  your 
ill-treatment  of  that  good  young  man  (meaning 
Blifil)  who  hath  behaved  with  so  much  tenderness 
and  honour  towards  you." 

These  last  words  were  a  dose  almost  too  bitter 
to  be  swallowed.  A  flood  of  tears  now  gushed  from 
the  eyes  of  Jones,  and  every  faculty  of  speech  and 
motion  seem  to  have  deserted  him.  It  was  some 
time  before  he  was  able  to  obey  Allworthy's  pe- 
remptory commands  of  departing  ;  which  he  at 
length  did,  having  first  kissed  his  hands  with  a  pas- 
sion difficult  to  be  affected  ;  and  as  difficult  to  be 
described. 

The  reader  must  be  very  weak,  if,  when  he  con- 
siders the  light  in  which  Jones  then  appeared  to  Mr. 
AUworthy,  he  should  blame  the  rigour  of  his  sen- 
tence. And  yet  all  the  neighbourhood,  either  from 
this  weakness,  or  fro.n  some  worse  motive,  con- 
demned this  justice  and  severity  as  the  highest  cru- 
elty. Nay,  the  very  persons  who  had  before  censured 
the  good  man  for  the  kindness  and  tenderness  shown 
to  a  bastard  (his  own,  according  to  the  general 
opinion),  now  cried  out  as  loudly  against  turning  his 
own  child  out  of  doors.  The  women  especially  were 
unanimous  in  taking  the  part  of  Jones,  and  raised 
more  stories  on  the  occasion  than  I  have  room,  in 
this  chapter,  to  set  down. 

One  thing  must  not  be  omitted,  that,  in  their  cen- 
sures on  this  occasion,  none  ever  mentioned  the  sum 
contained  in  the  paper  which  AUworthy  gave  Jones, 
which  was  no  less  than  five  hundred  pounds  ;  but 
all  agreed  that  he  was  sent  away  pennyless,  and 
some  said  naked,  from  the  house  of  his  inhuman 
father. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

Contuluing  love-letters,  &c. 

Jones  was  commanded  to  leave  the  house  imme- 
diately, and  told,  that  his  clothes  and  every  thing 
else  should  be  sent  to  him  whithersoever  he  should 
order  them. 

He  accordingly  set  out,  and  walked  above  a  mile, 
not  regarding,  and  indeed  scarce  knowing  whither 
he  went.  At  length  a  little  brook  obstructing  his 
passage,  he  threw  himself  dowii  by  the  side  of  it ; 
nor  could  he  help  muttering  with  some  little  indig- 
nation, "  Sure  my  father  will  not  deny  me  this  place 
to  rest  in!" 

Here  he  presently  fell  into  the  most  violent  ago- 
nies, tearing  his  hair  from  his  head,  and  using  most 
other  actions  which  generally  accompany  fits  of 
madness,  rage,  and  despair. 

When  he  had  in  this  manner  vented  the  first  emo- 


tions of  passion,  he  began  to  come  a  little  to  him- 
self. His  grief  now  took  another  turn,  and  dis- 
charged itself  in  a  gentler  way,  till  be  became  at 
last  cool  enough  to  reason  with  his  passion,  and  to 
consider  what  steps  were  proper  to  be  taken  in  his 
deplorable  condition. 

And  now  the  great  doubt  was,  how  to  act  with 
regard  to  Sophia.  The  thoughts  of  leaving  her  al- 
most rent  his  heart  asunder  ;  but  the  consideration 
of  reducing  her  to  ruin  and  beggary  still  racked 
him,  if  possible,  more  ;  and  if  the  violent  desire  of 
possessing  her  person  could  have  induced  him  to 
listen  one  moment  to  this  alternative,  still  he  was 
by  no  means  certain  of  her  resolution  to  indulge 
his  wishes  at  so  high  an  expense.  The  resentment 
of  Mr.  AUworthy,  and  the  injury  he  must  do  to  his 
quiet,  argued  strongly  against  this  latter  ;  and  lastly, 
the  apparent  impossibility  of  his  success,  even  if  he 
would  sacrifice  all  these  considerations  to  it,  came 
to  his  assistance  ;  and  thus  honour  at  last  backed 
with  despair,  with  gratitude  to  his  benefactor,  and 
with  real  love  to  his  mistress,  got  the  better  of  burn- 
ing desire,  and  he  resolved  rather  to  quit  Sophia, 
than  pursue  her  to  ruin. 

It  is  difficult  for  any  who  have  not  felt  it,  to  con- 
ceive the  glowing  warmth  which  filled  his  breast  on 
the  first  contemplation  of  this  victory  over  his  pas- 
sion. Pride  flattered  him  so  agreeably,  that  his 
mind  perhaps  enjoyed  perfect  happiness ;  but  this 
was  only  momentary  :  Sophia  soon  returned  to  his 
imagination,  and  allayed  the  joy  of  his  triumph  with 
no  less  bitter  pangs  than  a  good-natured  general 
must  feel,  when  he  surveys  the  bleeding  heaps,  at 
the  price  of  whose  blood  he  hath  purchased  his 
laurels  ;  for  thousands  of  tender  ideas  lay  murdered 
before  our  conqvieror. 

Being  resolved,  however,  to  pursue  the  paths  of 
this  giant  honour,  as  the  gigantic  poet  Lee  calls  it, 
he  determined  to  write  a  farewell  letter  to  Sophia ; 
and  accordingly  proceeded  to  a  house  not  far  off, 
where,  being  furnished  with  proper  materials,  he 
wrote  as  follows  : — 
*'  Madam, 

"  When  you  reflect  on  the  situation  in  which  I 
write,  I  am  sure  your  good-nature  will  pardon  any 
inconsistency  or  absurdity  which  my  letter  con- 
tains ;  for  every  thing  here  flows  from  a  heart  so 
full,  that  no  language  can  express  its  dictates. 

"  I  have  resolved,  madam,  to  obey  your  com- 
mands, in  flying  for  ever  from  your  dear,  your 
lovely  sight.  Cruel  indeed  those  commands  are ; 
but  it  is  cruelty  which  proceeds  from  fortune,  not 
from  my  Sophia.  Fortune  hath  made  it  necessary, 
necessary  to  your  preservation,  to  forget  there  ever 
was  such  a  wretch  as  I  am. 

"  Believe  me,  I  would  not  hint  all  my  sufferings 
to  you,  if  I  imagined  they  could  possibly  escape 
your  ears.  I  know  the  goodness  and  tenderness  of 
your  heart,  and  would  avoid  giving  you  any  of  those 
pains  which  you  always  feel  for  the  miserable.  O 
let  nothing,  which  you  shall  hear  of  my  hard  fortune, 
cause  a  moment's  concern !  for,  after  the  loss  of  you, 
every  thing  is  to  me  a  trifle. 

"  O  Sophia  !  it  is  hard  to  leave  you ;  it  is  harder 
still  to  desire  you  to  forget  me  ;  yet  the  sincerest 
love  obliges  me  to  both.  Pardon  my  conceiving 
that  any  remembrance  of  me  can  give  you  disquiet ; 
but  if  I  am  so  gloriously  wretched,  sacrifice  me  every 
way  to  your  relief.  Think  I  never  loved  you  ;  or 
think  truly  how  little  I  deserve  you ;  and  learn  to 
scorn  me  for  a  presumption  which  can  never  be  too 
severely  punished. — I  am  unable  to  say  more. — May 
guardian  angels  protect  you  for  ever !" 

Fle  was  now  searching  his  pockets  for  his  wax. 
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but  found  noue,  nor  indeed  any  thing  else,  therein  ; 
for  in  truth  he  had,  in  his  frantic  disposition,  tossed 
every  thing  from  him,  and  amongst  the  rest,  his 
pocket-book,  which  he  had  received  from  Mr.  All- 
worthy,  which  he  had  never  opened,  and  which  now 
fii-st  occurred  to  his  memory. 

The  house  supplied  liim  with  a  wafer  for  his  pre- 
sent purpose,  with  which  having  sealed  his  letter, 
he  returned  hastily  towards  the  brook  side,  in 
order  to  search  for  the  things  wliich  he  had  there 
lost.  In  his  way  he  met  his  old  friend  Black 
George,  who  heartily  condoled  with  him  on  his 
misfortune  ;  for  this  had  already  reached  his  ears, 
and  indeed  those  of  all  the  neighbourhood. 

Jones  acquainted  the  gamekeeper  with  his  loss, 
and  he  as  readily  went  back  with  him  to  the  brook, 
where  they  searched  every  tuft  of  grass  in  the  mea- 
dow, as  well  where  Jones  had  not  been  as  where  he 
had  been;  but  all  to  no  purpose,  for  they  found 
nothing  :  for  indeed,  though  the  things  were  then  in 
the  meadow,  they  omitted  to  search  the  only  place 
where  they  were  deposited ;  to  wit,  in  the  pockets 
of  the  said  George  ;  for  he  had  just  before  found 
them,  and  being  luckily  apprised  of  their  value,  had 
•very  carefully  put  them  up  for  his  own  use. 

The  gamekeeper  having  exerted  as  much  dili- 
gence in  quest  of  the  lost  goods,  as  if  he  had  hoped 
to  find  them,  desired  Mr.  Jones  to  recollect  if  he 
had  been  in  no  other  place  :  "  For  sure,"  said  he, 
"  if  you  had  lost  them  here  so  lately,  the  things 
must  have  been  here  still  ;  for  this  is  a  very  unlikely 
place  for  any  one  to  pass  by."  And  indeed  it  was 
by  great  accident  that  he  himself  hud  passed  through 
that  field,  in  order  to  lay  wires  for  hares,  with  which 
he  was  to  supply  a  poulterer  at  Bath  the  next  morn- 

i"o-  ,  .       ,  . 

Jones  now  gave  over   all  hopes  of  recovernig  his 

loss,  and   almost   all   thoughts    concerning   it,    and 

turning  to  Black  George,    asked  him  earnestly  if  he 

would  do  him  the  greatest  favour  in  the  world  ? 

George  answered  with  some  hesitation,  "  Sir,  you 
know  you  may  command  me  whatever  is  in  my 
power,  and  I  heartily  wish  it  was  in  my  power  to 
do  you  any  service."  In  fact,  the  question  stag- 
gered him  ;  for  he  had,  by  selling  game,  amassed 
a  pretty  good  sum  of  money  in  Mr.  Western's  ser- 
vice, and  was  afraid  that  Jones  wanted  to  borrow 
some  small  matter  of  him  ;  but  he  was  presently  re- 
lieved from  his  anxiety,  by  being  desired  to  convey 
a  letter  to  Sophia,  which  with  great  pleasiu'e  he  pro- 
mised to  do.  And  indeed  I  believe  there  are  few 
favours  wliich  he  would  not  have  gladly  conferred 
on  Mr.  Jones  ;  for  he  bore  as  much  gratitude  to- 
wards him  as  he  could,  and  was  as  honest  as  men 
who  love  money  better  than  any  other  thing  in  the 
universe,  generally  are. 

Mrs.  Honour  was  agreed  by  both  to  be  the  proper 
means  by  which  this  letter  should  pass  to  Sophia. 
They  then  separated ;  the  gamekeeper  returned 
home  to  Mr.  Western's,  and  Jones  walked  to  an 
alehouse  at  half  a  mile's  distance,  to  wait  for  his 
messenger's  return. 

George  no  sooner  came  home  to  his  master's 
house  than  he  met  with  Mrs.  Honour  ;  to  whom, 
having  first  sounded  her  with  a  few  previous  ques- 
tions, he  delivered  the  letter  for  her  mistress,  and 
received  at  the  same  time  another  from  her,  for  Mr. 
Jones ;  which  Honour  told  him  she  had  carried  all 
that  day  in  her  bosom,  and  began  to  despair  of  find- 
ing any  means  of  delivering  it. 

The  gamekeeper  returned  hastily  and  joj-fully  to 
Jones,  who,  having  received  Sophia's  letter  from 
him,  instantly  withdrew,  and  eagerly  breaking  it 
open,  read  as  follows  : 


"  Sir, 

"  It  is  impossible  to  express  what  I  have 
felt  since  I  saw  you.  Your  submitting,  on  my  ac- 
count, to  such  cruel  insults  from  my  father,  lays 
me  under  an  obligation  I  shall  ever  o-\vn.  As  you 
know  his  temper,  I  beg  you  will,  for  my  sake, 
avoid  him.  I  wish  I  had  any  comfort  to  send  you  ; 
but  believe  this,  that  nothing  but  the  last  violence 
shall  ever  give  my  hand  or  heart  where  you  would 
be  sorry  to  see  them  bestowed." 

Jones  read  this  letter  a  hundred  times  over,  and 
kissed  it  a  hundred  times  as  often.  His  passion 
now  brought  all  tender  desires  back  into  his  mind. 
He  repented  that  he  had  Avrit  to  Sophia  in  the 
manner  we  have  seen  above  ;  but  he  repented  more 
that  he  had  made  use  of  the  interval  of  his  messen- 
ger's absence  to  write  and  dispatch  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Alhvorthy,  in  which  he  had  faithfully  promised  and 
bound  himself  to  quit  all  thoughts  of  his  love.  How- 
ever, when  his  cool  reflections  returned,  he  plainly 
perceived  that  his  case  Avas  neither  mended  nor 
altered  by  Sophia's  billet,  unless  to  give  him  some 
little  glimpse  of  hope,  from  her  constancy,  of  some 
favourable  accident  hereafter.  He  therefore  re- 
sumed his  resolution,  and  taking  leave  of  Black 
George,  set  forward  to  a  town  about  five  miles  dis- 
tant, whither  he  had  desired  Mr.  AUworthy,  unless 
he  pleased  to  revoke  his  sentence,  to  send  his  things 
after  him. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


The  behaviour  of  Sophia  on  the  present  occ;ision ;  -ft'liich  none 
of  her  sex  will  blame,   who  are  capable  of  behaving  in  the 
same  manner.    And  the  discussion  of  a  linotty  point   in  the 
court  of  conscience. 

Sophia  had  passed  the  last  twenty-four  hours  in  no 
very  desirable  manner.  Dming  a  large  part  of  them 
she  had  been  entertained  by  her  aunt  with  lectures 
of  prudence,  recommending  to  her  the  example  of 
the  polite  world,  where  love  (so  the  good  lady  said) 
is  at  present  entirely  laughed  at,  and  where  women 
consider  matrimony,  as  men  do  offices  of  public 
trust,  only  as  the  means  of  making  their  fortunes, 
and  of  advancing  themselves  in  the  world.  In  com- 
menting on  which  text  Mrs.  Western  had  displayed 
her  eloquence  during  several  hours. 

These  sagacious  lectures,  though  little  suited 
either  to  the  taste  or  inclination  of  Sophia,  were, 
however,  less  irksome  to  her  than  her  own  thoughts, 
that  formed  the  entertainment  of  the  night,  during 
which  she  never  once  closed  her  eyes. 

But  though  she  could  neither  sleep  nor  rest  in  her 
bed,  yet,  having  no  avocation  from  it,  she  was  found 
there  by  her  father  at  his  return  from  AUworthy's, 
which  was  not  till  past  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
He  went  directly  up  to  her  apartment,  opened  the 
door,  and  seeing  she  was  not  up,  cried,  "  Oh !  you 
are  safe  then,  and  I  am  resolved  to  keep  you  so." 
He  then  locked  the  door,  and  delivered  the  key  to 
Honour,  having  first  given  her  the  strictest  charge, 
with  great  promises  of  rewards  for  her  fidelity,  and 
most  dreadful  menaces  of  punishment  in  case  she 
should  betray  her  trust. 

Honour's  orders  were,  not  to  sufffer  her  mistress  to 
come  out  of  her  room  without  the  authority  of  the 
squire  himself,  and  to  admit  none  to  her  but  him 
and  her  aunt ;  but  she  was  herself  to  attend  her  with 
whatever  Sophia  pleased,  except  only  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  of  which  she  was  forbidden  the  use. 

The  squire  ordered  his  daughter  to  dress  herself 
and  attend  him  at  dinner  ;  which  she  obeyed ;  and 
having  sat  the  usual  time,  was  again  conducted  to 
her  prison. 
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In  the  evening  the  gaoler  Honour  brought  her 
the  letter  which  slie  received  from  the  gamekeeper. 
Sophia  read  it  very  attentively  twice  or  thrice  over, 
and  then  threw  herself  upon  the  bed,  and  burst  into 
a  flood  of  tears.  Mrs.  Honour  expressed  great 
astonishment  at  this  behaviour  in  her  mistress  ;  nor 
could  she  forbear  very  eagerly  begging  to  know  the 
cause  of  this  passion.  Sophia  made  her  no  answer 
for  some  time,  and  then,  starting  suddenly  up,  cavight 
her  maid  by  the  hand,  and  cried,  "  O  Honour !  I  am 
undone."  "  Marry  forbid,"  cries  Honour  :  "  I  wish 
the  letter  had  been  burnt  before  I  had  brought  it  to 
your  la'ship.  I'm  sure  I  thought  it  would  have 
comforted  your  la'ship,  or  I  would  have  seen  it  at 
the  devil  before  I  would  have  touched  it."  "  Ho- 
nour," says  Sophia,  "  you  are  a  good  girl,  and  it  is 
vain  to  attempt  concealing  longer  my  weakness  from 
you ;  I  have  thrown  away  my  heart  on  a  man  who 
hath  forsaken  me."  "  And  is  Mr.  Jones,"  answered 
the  maid,  "  such  a  perfidy  man  1 "  "  He  hath  taken 
his  leave  of  me,"  says  Sophia,  "for  ever  in  that 
letter.  Nay,  he  hath  desired  me  to  forget  him. 
Could  he  have  desired  that  if  he  had  loved  me  1 
Could  he  have  borne  such  a  thought  1  Could  lie 
have  written  such  a  word"? "  "No,  certainly,  ma'am," 
cries  Honour ;  "  and  to  be  sure,  if  the  best  man  in 
England  Avas  to  desire  me  to  forget  him,  I'd  take 
him  at  his  word.  Marry,  come  up  !  I  am  sure  your 
la'ship  hath  done  him  too  much  honour  ever  to 
think  on  him  ;  —  a  young  lady  who  may  take  her 
choice  of  all  the  young  men  in  the  country.  And 
to  be  sure,  if  I  may  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  offer 
my  poor  opinion,  there  is  young  Mr.  Blifil,  who, 
besides  that  he  is  come  of  honest  parents,  and  will 
be  one  of  the  greatest  squires  all  hereabouts,  he  is  to 
be  sure,  in  my  poor  opinion,  a  more  handsomer  and 
a  more  politer  man  by  half  ;  and  besides,  he  is  a 
young  gentleman  of  a  sober  character,  and  who  may 
defy  any  of  the  neighbours  to  say  black  is  his  eye  ; 
he  follows  no  dirty  trollops,  nor  can  any  bastards  be 
laid  at  his  door.  Forget  him,  indeed  !  I  thank 
Heaven  I  myself  am  not  so  much  at  my  last  prayers 
as  to  suffer  any  man  to  bid  me  forget  him  twice.  If 
the  best  he  that  wears  a  head  was  for  to  go  for  to 
offer  to  say  such  an  affronting  word  to  me,  I  would 
never  give  him  my  company  afterwards,  if  there  was 
another  young  man  in  the  kingdom.  And  as  I  was 
saying,  to  be  sure,  there  is  young  Mr.  Blifil." 
"  Name  not  his  detested  name,"  cries  Sophia. 
"  Nay,  Ma'am,"  says  Honour,  "  if  your  la'ship  doth 
not  like  him,  there  be  more  jolly  handsome  young 
men  that  would  court  your  la'ship,  if  they  had  but 
the  least  encouragement.  I  don't  believe  there  is 
arrow  young  gentleman  in  this  county,  or  in  the 
next  to  it,  that  if  your  la'ship  was  but  to  look  as  if 
you  had  a  mind  to  him,  would  not  come  about  to 
make  his  offers  directly."  "What  a  wretch  dost 
thou  imagine  me,"  cries  Sophia,  "  by  affronting  my 
ears  with  such  stuff !  I  detest  all  mankind."  "  Nay, 
to  be  sure.  Ma'am,"  answered  Honour,  "  j^our  la'ship 
hath  had  enough  to  give  you  a  surfeit  of  them.  To 
be  used  ill  by  such  a  poor,  beggarly,  bastardly  fel- 
low." — "  Hold  your  blasphemous  tongue,"  cries 
Sophia;  "how  dare  you  mention  his  name  with  dis- 
respect before  me  1  He  use  me  ill  !  No,  his  poor 
bleeding  heart  suffered  more  when  he  writ  the  cruel 
words  than  mine  from  reading  them.  O,  he  is  all 
heroic  virtue  and  angelic  goodness.  I  am  ashamed 
of  the  weakness  of  my  own  passion,  for  blaming  what 
I  ought  to  admire.  O,  Honour !  it  is  my  good  only 
which  he  consults.  To  my  interest  he  sacrifices 
both  himself  and  me.  The  apprehension  of  ruining 
me  hath  driven  him  to  despair."  "  I  am  very  glad," 
says  Honour,  "  to  hear  your  la'ship  takes  that  into 


your  consideration  ;  for  to  be  sure,  it  must  be  no- 
thing less  than  ruin  to  give  your  mind  to  one  that  is 
turned  out  of  doors,  and  is  not  worth  a  farthing  in 
the  world."  "  Turned  out  of  doors!"  cries  Sophia 
hastily :  "  how !  what  dost  thou  mean  "i  "  "  Why, 
to  be  sure,  ma'am,  my  master  no  sooner  told  squire 
AUworthy  about  Mr.  Jones  having  offered  to  make 
love  to  your  la'ship  than  the  squire  stripped  him 
stark  naked,  and  turned  him  out  of  doors!"  "Ha!" 
says  Sophia,  "  I  have  been  the  cursed,  wretched 
cause  of  his  destruction!  Turned  naked  out  of 
doors !  Here,  Honour,  take  all  the  money  I  have  ; 
take  the  rings  from  my  fingers.  Here,  my  watch  : 
carry  him  all.  Go  find  him  immediately."  "  For 
Heaven's  sake,  ma'am,"  answered  Mrs.  Honoui-, 
"  do  but  consider,  if  my  master  should  miss  any  of 
tliese  things,  I  should  be  made  to  answer  for  them. 
Therefore  let  me  beg  your  la'ship  not  to  part  with 
your  watch  and  jewels.  Besides,  the  money,  I 
think,  is  enough  of  all  conscience  ;  and  as  for  that, 
master  can  never  know  anything  of  the  matter." 
"  Here,  then,"  cries  Sophia,  "take  every  farthing  I 
am  worth,  find  him  out  immediately,  and  give  it 
him.     Go,  go,  lose  not  a  moment." 

Mrs.  Honour  departed  according  to  orders,  and 
finding  Black  George  below  stairs,  delivered  him  the 
purse,  which  contained  sixteen  guineas,  being,  in- 
deed, the  whole  stock  of  Sophia  ;  for  though  her 
father  was  very  liberal  to  her,  she  was  much  too 
generous  to  be  rich. 

Black  George  having  received  the  purse,  set  for- 
ward towards  the  alehouse  ;  but  in  the  way  a  thought 
occurred  to  him,  whether  he  should  not  detain  this 
money  likewise.  Hi^  conscience,  however,  imme- 
diately started  at  this  suggestion,  and  began  to 
iipbraid  him  with  ingratitude  to  his  benefactor.  To 
this  his  avarice  answered,  That  his  conscience  should 
have  considered  the  matter  before,  when  he  deprived 
poor  Jones  of  his  500/.  That  having  quietly  acqui- 
esced in  what  was  of  so  much  greater  importance,  it 
was  absurd,  if  not  downright  hypocrisy,  to  affect  any 
qualms  at  this  trifle.  In  return  to  which.  Con- 
science, like  a  good  lawyer,  attempted  to  distinguish 
between  an  absolute  breach  of  trust,  as  here,  where 
the  goods  were  delivered,  and  a  bare  concealment  of 
what  was  found,  as  in  the  former  case.  Avarice 
presently  treated  this  with  ridicule,  called  it  a  dis- 
tinction without  a  difference,  and  absolutely  insisted 
that  Avhen  once  all  pretensions  of  honour  and  virtue 
were  given  up  in  any  one  instance,  that  there  was 
no  precedent  for  resorting  to  them  upon  a  second 
occasion.  In  short,  poor  Conscience  had  certainly 
been  defeated  in  the  argument,  had  not  Fear  stepped 
in  to  her  assistance,  and  very  strenuously  urged  that 
the  real  distinction  between  the  two  actions,  did  not 
lie  in  the  different  degrees  of  honour  but  of  safety  : 
for  that  the  secreting  the  500/.  was  a  matter  of  very 
little  hazard  ;  whereas  the  detaining  the  sixteen 
guineas  was  liable  to  the  utmost  danger  of  discovery. 

By  this  friendly  aid  of  Fear,  Conscience  obtained 
a  complete  victory  in  the  mind  of  Black  George, 
and,  after  making  him  a  few  compliments  on  his 
honesty,  forced  him  to  deliver  the  money  to  Jones. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  short  chapter,  containing  a  short  dialogue  between  squire 
Western  and  liis  sister. 

Mrs.  Western  had  been  engaged  abroad  all  that 
day.  The  squire  met  her  at  her  return  home  ;  and 
when  she  inquired  after  Sophia,  he  acquainted  her 
that  he  had  secured  her  safe  enough.  "  She  is 
locked  up  in  chamber,"  cries  he,  "  and  Honour 
keeps  the  key."     As  his  looks  were  full  of  prodi- 
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gious  wisdom  and  sagacity  when  he  gave  his  sister 
this   information,  it  is  probable  he   expected  much 
applause  from  her  for  what  he  had  done  ;  but  how 
was  he  disappointed  when,  with  a  most  disdainful 
aspect,  she  cried,  "  Sure,  brother,  you  are  the  weakest 
of  all  men.     Why  will  you  not  confide  in  me  for  the 
management  of  my  niece  ^     Why  will  you   inter- 
pose  ■?     You  have  now  undone  all  that  I  have  been 
spending  my  breath  in  order  to  bring  about.    While 
I  have  been  endeavouring  to    fill    her    mind   with 
maxims  of  prudence,  you  have  been  provoking  her 
to  reject  them.     English  women,  brother,    I  thank 
heaven,  are  no  slaves.     We  are  not  to  be  locked  up 
like  the  Spanish  and  Italian  wives.     We  have  as 
good  a  right  to  liberty  as  yourselves.     We  are  to 
be  convinced  by  reason  and  persuasion  only,   and 
not  governed   by   force.     I    have    seen   the  world, 
brother,  and  know  what  arguments  to  make  use  of ; 
and  if  your  folly  had  not  prevented  me,  should  have 
prevailed  with  her  to  form  her  conduct   by  those 
rules  of  prudence  and  discretion  which  I  formerly 
taught  her."     "  To  be  sure,"   said  the  squire,  I  am 
always  in  the  wrong."     "  Brother,"   answered  the 
lady,    "  you   are  not  in  the  wrong,  unless  when  you 
meddle  with  matters  beyond  your  knowledge.     You 
must  agree  that   I   have   seen  most  of  the  world  ; 
and  happy  had  it  been  for  my  niece  if  she  had  not 
been  taken  from   under  my  care.      It  is  by  living 
at  home  with    you   that  she  hath  learnt  romantic 
notions    of    love     and    nonsense."       "  You   don't 
imagine,"   I  hope,  cries  the  squire,    "  that  I   have 
taught  her  any  such  things."      "  Your  ignorance, 
brother,"  returned  she,  "  as  the  great  Milton  says, 
almost   subdues   my  patience."  *       "  D n   Mil- 
ton!" answered  the  squire:  "if  he  had  the  impu- 
dence to  say  so  to  my  face,  I'd  lent  him  a  douse, 
thof  he  was  never  so  great  a  man.     Patience '.  An 
you  come  to   that,  sister,  I  have  more  occasion  of 
patience,  to  be   used  like  an  overgrown  schoolboy, 
as  I  am  by  you.     Do  you  think  no  one  hath  any 
understanding,  unless  he  hath  been  about  at  court  1 
Pox !  the  world  is  come  to  a  fiue  pass  indeed,  if  we 
are  all  fools,  except  a  parcel  of  round-heads    and 
Hanover  rats.     Pox!  I  hope  the  times  are  a  coming 
that  we  shall  make  fools  of  them,  and  every  man 
shall  enjoy   his  own.     That's  all,  sister ;  and  every 
man  shall  enjoy  his  own.     I  hope  to  zee  it,  sister, 
before   the  Hanover  rats  have  eat  up  all  our  corn, 
and   left   us    nothing  but  turnips  to  feed  upon." — 
"  I  protest,  brother,"  cries  she,   "you  are  now  got 
beyond  my  understanding.     Your  jargon  of  turnips 
and  Hanover  rats  is  to  me  perfectly  unintelligible." 
— "  I  believe,"    cries    he,  "  you  don't  care   to  hear 
o'em  ;  but  the  country  interest  may  succeed  one  day 
or  other  for  all  that." — "  I  wish,"  answered  the  lady, 
"  you  would  think  a  little  of  your  daughter's  interest; 
for  believe  me,  she  is  in  greater  danger  than  the  na- 
tion."— "  Just  now,"  said  he,"  you  chid  me  for  think- 
ing on  her,  and  would  ha'  her  left  to  you." — "  And 
if  you  will  promise  to  interpose  no  more,"  answered 
she,  "  I  will,  out  of  my  regard  to  my  niece,  under- 
take the  charge."    "  Well,  do  then,"  said  the  squire, 
"  for  you  know  I  always  agreed,  that  women  are  the 
properest  to  manage  Avomen." 

Mrs.  Western  then  departed,  muttering  some- 
thing with  an  air  of  disdain,  concerning  women  and 
management  of  the  nation.  She  immediately  re- 
paired to  Sophia's  apartment,  who  was  now,  after 
a  day's  confinement,  released  again  from  her  cap- 
tivity. 

•  The  reader  may,  perhaps,  subdue  his  own  patience,  if  he 
searches  for  this  in  Milton. 


BOOK  VII. 

CONTAINING   THREE    DAYS. 

CHAPTER  I. 
A  comparison  between  the  world  and  the  stage. 
The  world  hath  been  often  compared  to  the  theatrei 
and  many  grave  writers,  as  well  as  the  poets,  hava 
considered  human  life  as  a  great  drama,  resembling," 
in  almost  every  particular,  those  scenical  representa- 
tions which  Thespis  is  first  reported  to  have  invented, 
and  which  have  been  since  received  with  so  much 
approbation  and  delight  in  all  polite  countries. 

This  thought  hath  been  carried  so  far,  and  is  be- 
come so  general,  that  some  words  proper  to  the 
theatre,  and  which  were  at  first  metaphorically  ap- 
plied to  the  world,  are  now  indiscriminately  and 
literally  spoken  of  both  ;  thus  stage  and  scene  are  by 
common  use  grown  as  familiar  to  us,  when  we  speak 
of  life  in  general,  as  when  we  confine  ourselves  to 
dramatic  performances :  and  when  transactions  be- 
hind the  curtain  are  mentioned,  St.  James's  is  more 
likely  to  occur  to  our  thoughts  than  Drury-lane. 

It  may  seem  easy  enough  to  account  for  all  this, 
by  reflecting  that  the  theatrical  stage  is  nothing 
more  than  a  representation,  or,  as  Aristotle  calls  it, 
an  imitation  of  what  really  exists ;  and  hence,  per- 
haps, we  might  fairly  pay  a  very  high  compliment 
to  those  who  by  their  writings  or  actions  have  been 
so  capable  of  imitating  life,  as  to  have  their  pictures 
in  a  manner  confounded  with,  or  mistaken  for,  the 
originals. 

But,  in  reality,  we  are  not  so  fond  of  paying  com- 
pliments to  these  people,  whom  we  use  as  children 
frequently  do  the  instruments  of  their  amusement ; 
and  have  much  more  pleasure  in  hissing  and  buf- 
feting them,  than  in  admiring  their  excellence. 
There  are  many  other  reasons  which  have  induced 
us  to  see  this  analogy  between  the  world  and  the 
stage. 

Some  have  considered  the  larger  part  of  mankind 
in  the  light  of  actors,  as  personating  characters  no 
more  their  own,  and  to  which  in  fact  they  have  no 
better  title,  than  the  player  hath  to  be  in  earnest 
thought  the  king  or  emperor  whom  he  represents. 
Thus  the  hypocrite  may  be  said  to  be  a  player ;  and 
indeed  the  Greeks  called  them  both  by  one  and  the 
same  name. 

The  brevity  of  life  hath  likewise  given  occasion  to 
this  comparison.     So  the  immortal  Shakspeare — 


-Life's  a  poor  player. 


That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  staije. 
And  then  is  heard  no  more. 

For   which  hackneyed   quotation   I  will  make  the 
reader  amends  by  a  very  noble  one,  which  few,  I 
believe,  have  read.     It  is  taken  from  a  poem  called  •■ 
the  Deity,  published  about  nine  years  ago,  and  long  ^ 
since  buried  in  oblivion ;  a  proof  that  good  books,  , 
no  more  than  good  men,  do  always  survive  the  bad.  . 

From  Thee*  all  human  actions  take  their  springs, 

Tlie  rise  of  empires  and  the  fall  of  kings  I 

See  the  vast  Theatre  of  Time  display'd. 

While  o'er  the  scene  succeeding  heroes  tread ! 

With  pomp  the  shining  images  succeed. 

What  leaders  triumph,  and  what  monarchs  bleed  1 

Perform  the  parts  thy  providence  assign'd, 

Their  pride,  their  passions,  to  thy  ends  inclin'd: 

Awhile  they  glitter  in  the  face  of  day. 

Then  at  thy  nod  the  phantoms  pass  away ; 

No  traces  left  of  all  the  busy  scene. 

But  that  remembrance  says— TAe  things  have  been  1 

In  all  these,  however,  and  in  every  other  simili- 
tude of  life  to  the  theatre,  the  resemblance  hath 
been  always  taken  from  the  stage  only.     None,  as 

•  The  Deity. 
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I  remember,  have  at  all  considered  the  audience  at 
this  great  drama. 

But  as  Nature  often  exhibits  some  of  her  best 
performances  to  a  very  full  house,  so  will  the  be- 
haviour of  her  spectators  no  less  admit  the  above- 
mentioned  comparison  than  that  of  her  actors.  In 
this  vast  theatre  of  time  are  seated  the  friend  and 
the  critic ;  here  are  claps  and  shouts,  hisses  and 
groans  ;  in  short,  every  thing  -which  was  ever  seen  or 
heard  at  the  theatre-royal. 

Let  us  examine  this  in  one  example  ;  for  instance, 
in  the  behaviour  of  the  great  audience  on  that  scene 
which  Nature  was  pleased  to  exhibit  in  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  the  preceding  book,  where  she  introduced 
Black  George  running  away  with  the  500^.  from  his 
friend  and  benefactor. 

Those  who  sat  in  the  world's  upper  gallery  treated 
that  incident,  I  am  well  convinced,  with  their  usual 
vociferation ;  and  every  term  of  scurrilous  i-eproach 
was  most  probably  vented  on  that  occasion. 

If  we  had  descended  to  the  next  order  of  specta- 
tors, we  should  have  found  an  equal  degree  of  ab- 
horrence, though  less  of  noise  and  scurrility ;  yet 
here  the  good  women  gave  Black  George  to  the 
devil,  and  many  of  them  expected  every  minute 
that  the  cloven-footed  gentleman  would  fetch  his  own. 
The  pit,  as  usual,  was  no  doubt  divided :  those 
who  delight  in  heroic  virtue  and  perfect  character 
objected  to  the  producing  such  instances  of  villany, 
without  piuiishing  them  very  severely  for  the  sake 
of  example.  Some  of  the  author's  friends  cried, 
•'  Look'ee,  gentlemen,  the  man  is  a  villain,  but  it  is 
nature  for  all  that."  And  all  the  young  critics  of 
the  age,  the  clerks,  apprentices,  &c.,  called  it  low, 
and  fell  a  groaning. 

As  for  the  boxes,  they  behaved  with  their  accus- 
tomed politeness.  Most  of  them  were  attending  to 
something  else.  Some  of  those  few  who  regarded 
the  scene  at  all,  declared  he  was  a  bad  kind  of  man  ; 
while  others  refused  to  give  their  opinion,  till  they 
had  heard  that  of  the  best  judges. 

Now  we,  who  are  admitted  behind  the  scenes  of 
this  great  theatre  of  nature  (and  no  author  ought  to 
write  any  thing  besides  dictionaries  and  spelling- 
books  who  hath  not  this  privilege),  can  censure  the 
action,  without  conceiving  any  absolute  detestation 
of  the  person  whom  perhaps  Nature  may  not  have 
designed  to  act  an  ill  part  in  all  her  dramas  ;  for  in 
this  instance  life  most  exactly  resembles  the  stage, 
since  it  is  often  the  same  person  who  represents  the 
villain  and  the  hero  ;  and  he  who  engages  your  ad- 
miration to-day  will  probably  attract  your  contempt 
to-morrow.  As  Garrick,  whom  I  regard  Ln  tragedy 
to  be  the  greatest  genius  the  world  hath  ever  pro- 
duced, sometimes  condescends  to  play  the  fool ;  so 
did  Scipio  the  Great,  and  Lselius  the  Wise,  accord- 
ing to  Horace,  many  years  ago  ;  nay,  Cicero  reports 
them  to  have  been  "  incredibly  childish."  These, 
it  is  true,  played  the  fool,  like  my  friend  Garrick, 
in  jest  only ;  but  several  eminent  characters  have, 
in  numberless  instances  of  their  lives,  played  the 
fool  egregiously  in  earnest ;  so  far  as  to  render  it  a 
matter  of  some  doubt  whether  their  wisdom  or  folly 
was  predominant ;  or  whether  they  were  better  en- 
titled to  the  applause  or  censure,  the  admiration  or 
contempt,  the  love  or  hatred,  of  mankind. 

Those  persons,  indeed,  who  have  passed  any  time 
behind  the  scenes  of  this  great  theatre,  and  are 
thoroughly  acquainted  not  only  with  the  several 
disguises  which  are  there  put  on,  but  also  with  the 
fantastic  and  capricious  behaviour  of  the  Passions, 
who  are  the  managers  and  directors  of  this  theatre 
(for  as  to  Reason,  the  patentee,  he  is  known  to  be  a 
very  idle  fellow  and  seldom  to  exert  himself),   may 


most  probably  have  learned  to  understand  the  famous 
nil  admtrari  of  Horace,  or  in  the  English  phrase,  to 
stare  at  nothing. 

A  single  bad  act  no  more  constitutes  a  villain  in 
life,  than  a  single  bad  part  on  the  stage.  The  pas- 
sions, like  the  managers  of  a  playhouse,  often  force 
men  upon  parts  without  consulting  their  judgment, 
and  sometimes  without  any  regard  to  their  talents. 
Thus  the  man,  as  well  as  the  player,  may  condemn 
what  he  himself  acts  ;  nay,  it  is  common  to  see  vice 
sit  as  awkwardly  on  some  men,  as  the  character  of 
lago  would  on  the  honest  face  of  Mr.  William  Mills. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  man  of  candour  and  of 
true  understanding  is  never  hasty  to  condemn.  He 
can  censure  an  imperfection,  or  even  a  vice,  without 
rage  against  the  guilty  party.  In  a  word,  they  are 
the  same  folly,  the  same  childishness,  the  same  ill- 
breeding,  and  the  same  ill-nature,  which  raise  all  the 
clamours  and  uproars  both  in  life  and  on  the  stage. 
The  worst  of  men  generally  have  the  words  rogue 
and  villain  most  in  their  mouths,  as  the  lowest  of 
all  wretches  are  the  aptest  to  cry  out  low  in  the  pit. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Containing  a  conversation  which  Mr.  Jones  had  with  himself. 
Jones  received  his  effects  from  Mr.  Allworthy's 
early  in  the  morning,  with  the  following  answer  to 
his  letter : — 

"Sir, 

"  I  AM  commanded  by  my  uncle  to  acquaint  you, 
that  as  he  did  not  proceed  to  those  measures  he  had 
taken  with  you  without  the  greatest  deliberation, 
and  after  the  fullest  evidence  of  yom-  tmworthiness, 
so  will  it  be  always  out  of  your  power  to  cause  the 
least  alteration  in  his  resolution.  He  expresses 
great  surprise  at  your  presumption  in  saying  you 
have  resigned  all  pretensions  to  a  young  lady,  to 
whom  it  is  impossible  you  should  ever  have  had  any, 
her  birth  and  fortune  having  made  her  so  infinitely 
your  superior.  Lastly,  I  am  commanded  to  tell  you, 
that  the  only  instance  of  your  compliance  with  my 
uncle's  inclinations  which  he  requires,  is,  your  im- 
mediately quitting  this  country.  I  cannot  conclude 
this  without  offering  you  my  advice,  as  a  christian, 
that  you  would  seriously  think  of  amending  your  life. 
That  you  may  be  assisted  with  grace  so  to  do,  will 
be  always  the  prayer  of 

"  your  humble  servant, 

"  W.  Blifil." 

Many  contending  passions  were  raised  in  our 
hero's  mind  by  this  letter ;  but  the  tender  prevailed 
at  last  over  the  indignant  and  irascible,  and  a  flood 
of  tears  came  seasonably  to  his  assistance,  and  pos- 
sibly prevented  his  misfortunes  from  either  turning 
his  head,  or  bursting  his  heart. 

He  grew,  however,  soon  ashamed  of  indulging 
this  remedy  ;  and  starting  up,  he  cried,  "  Well,  then, 
I  will  give  Mr.  AUworthy  the  only  instance  he  re- 
quires of  my  obedience.  I  will  go  this  moment — 
but  whither  % — why,  let  Fortune  direct  ;  since  there 
is  no  other  who  thinks  it  of  any  consequence  what 
becomes  of  this  wretched  person,  it  shall  be  a  matter 
of  equal  indifference  to  myself.  Shall  I  alone  regard 
what  no  other — Ha!  have  I  not  reason  to  think 
there  is  another  1 — one  whose  value  is  above  that  of 
the  whole  world  ! — I  may,  I  must  imagine  my  Sophia 
is  not  indifferent  of  what  becomes  of  me.  Shall  I 
then  Leave  this  only  friend — and  such  a  friend? 
Shall  I  not  stay  with  her? — Where — how  can  I 
stay  with  her?  Have  I  any  hopes  of  ever  see- 
ing her,  though  she  was  as  desirous  as  myself, 
without  exposing  her  to  the  wrath   of  her  father? 
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and  to  what  purpose  i.  Can  I  tliink  of  soliciting  such 
a  creature  to  consent  to  lier  own  ruin  '?  Shall  I  indulge 
any  passion  of  mine  at  such  a  price  1  Shall  I  lurk 
about  this  country  like  a  thief,  with  such  intentions  "i 
— No,  I  disdain,  I  detest  the  thought.  Farewell, 
Sophia  ;  farewell,  most  lovely,  most  beloved — ." 
Here  passion  stopt  his  mouth,  and  found  a  vent  at 
his  eyes. 

And  now  having  taken  a  resolution  to  leave  the 
country,  he  began  to  debate  with  himself  whither  he 
should  go.  The  world,  as  Milton  phrases  it,  lay  all 
before  him  ;  and  Jones,  no  more  than  Adam,  had 
any  man  to  whom  he  might  resort  for  comfort  or 
assistance.  All  his  acquaintance  were  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr.  AUworthy  ;  and  he  had  no  reason  to 
expect  any  countenance  from  them,  as  that  gentle- 
man had  withdrawn  his  favour  from  him.  Men  of 
great  and  good  characters  should  indeed  be  very, 
cautious  ho^y  they  discard  their  dependents  ;  for  the 
consequence  to  the  unhappy  sufferer  is  being  dis- 
carded by  all  others. 

What  course  of  life  to  pursue,  or  to  what  business 
to  apply  himself,  was  a  second  consideration :  and 
here  the  prospect  was  all  a  melancholy  void.  Every 
profession,  and  every  trade,  required  length  of  time, 
and  what  was  worse,  money  ;  for  matters  are  so 
constituted,  that  "  nothing  out  of  nothing"  is  not  a 
truer  maxim  in  physics  than  in  politics  ;  and  every 
man  who  is  greatly  destitute  of  money,  is  on  that 
account  entirely  excluded  from  all  means  of  acquir- 
ing it. 

At  last  the  Ocean,  that  hospitable  friend  to  the 
wretched,  opened  her  capacious  arms  to  receive  him  ; 
and  he  instantly  resolved  to  accept  her  kind  invita- 
tion. To  express  myself  less  figuratively,  he  deter- 
mined to  go  to  sea. 

This  thought  indeed  no  sooner  suggested  itself, 
than  he  eagerly  embraced  it ;  and  having  presently 
hired  horses,  he  set  out  for  Bristol  to  put  it  in 
execution. 

But  before  we  attend  him  on  this  expedition,  we 
shall  resort  awhile  to  Mr.  Western's,  and  see  what 
further  happened  to  the  charming  Sophia. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Containing  several  dialogues. 
The  morning  in  which  Mr.  Jones  departed,  Mrs. 
AVestern  summoned  Sophia  into  her  apartment ;  and 
having  first  acquainted  her  that  she  had  obtained 
her  liberty  of  her  father,  she  proceeded  to  read  her 
a  long  lecture  on  the  subject  of  matrimony  ;  which 
she  treated  not  as  a  romantic  scheme  of  happiness 
arising  from  love,  as  it  hath  been  described  by  the 
poets  ;  nor  did  she  mention  any  of  those  purposes 
for  which  we  are  taught  by  divines  to  regard  it  as 
instituted  by  sacred  authority  ;  she  considered  it 
rather  as  a  fund  in  which  prudent  women  deposit 
their  fortunes  to  the  best  advantage,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive a  larger  interest  for  them  than  they  could  have 
elsewhere. 

When  Mrs.  Western  had  finished,  Sophia  an- 
swered, "  That  she  was  very  incapable  of  arguing 
with  a  lady  of  her  aunt's  superior  knowledge  and 
experience,  especially  on  a  subject  which  she  had 
so  very  little  considered,  as  this  of  mati'imony." 

"Argue  with  me,  child!"  replied  the  other;  "I 
do  not  indeed  expect  it.  I  should  have  seen  the 
world  to  very  little  purpose  truly,  if  I  am  to  argue 
with  one  of  your  years.  I  have  taken  this  trouble, 
in  order  to  instruct  you.  The  ancient  philosophers, 
such  as  Socrates,  Alcibiades,  and  others,  did  not  use 
to  argue  with  their  scholars.  You  are  to  consider 
me,  child,  as  Socrates,  not  asking  your  opinion,  but 


only  informing  you  of  mine."  From  which  last 
words  the  reader  may  possibly  imagine,  that  this  lady 
had  read  no  more  of  the  philosophy  of  Socrates, 
than  she  had  of  that  of  Alcibiades  ;  and  indeed  we 
cannot  resolve  his  curiosity  as  to  this  point. 

"  Madam,  cries  Sophia,  "  I  have  never  presumed 
to  controvert  any  opinion  of  yours  ;  and  this  subject, 
as  I  said,  I  have  never  yet  thought  of,  and  perhaps 
never  may." 

"Indeed,  Sophy,"  replied  the  aunt,  "  this  dissi- 
mulation with  me  is  very  foolish.  The  French 
shall  as  soon  persuade  me  that  they  take  foreign 
towns  in  defence  only  of  their  own  country,  as  you 
can  impose  on  me  to  believe  you  have  never  yet 
thought  seriously  of  matrimony.  How  can  you, 
child,  affect  to  deny  that  you  have  considered  of 
contracting  an  alliance,  when  you  so  well  know  I 
am  acquainted  with  the  party  with  whom  you  desire 
to  contract  iti — an  alliance  as  unnatural,  and  con- 
trary to  your  interest,  as  a  separate  league  with  the 
French  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  Dutch!  But 
however,  if  you  have  not  hitherto  considered  of  this 
matter,  I  promise  you  it  is  now  high  time,  for  my 
brother  is  resolved  immediately  to  conclude  the 
treaty  with  Mr.  Blifil ;  and  indeed  I  am  a  sort  of 
guarantee  in  the  affair,  and  have  promised  your  con- 
cun-ence." 

"Indeed,  madam,"  cries  Sophia,  "  this  is  the  only 
instance  in  which  I  must  disobey  both  yourself  and 
my  father.  For  this  is  a  match  which  requires  very 
little  consideration  in  me  to  refuse." 

"  If  I  was  not  as  great  a  philosopher  as  Socrates 
himself,"  returned  Mi-s.  Western,  "  you  would  over- 
come my  impatience.  AVhat  objection  can  you  have 
to  the  young  gentleman  'I" 

"  A  very  solid  objection,  in  my  opinion,"  says 
Sophia, — "  I  hate  him." 

"Will  you  never  learn  a  proper  use  of  words'?" 
answered  the  aunt.  "  Indeed,  child,  you  should 
consult  Bailey's  Dictionary.  It  is  impossible  you 
should  hate  a  man  from  whom  you  have  received  no 
injury.  By  hatred,  therefore,  you  mean  no  more 
than  dislike,  which  is  no  sufficient  objection  against 
your  marrying  of  him.  I  have  known  many  couples, 
who  have  entirely  disliked  eacli  other,  lead  very 
comfortable  genteel  lives.  Believe  me,  child,  I 
know  these  things  better  than  you.  You  will  allow 
me,  I  think,  to  have  seen  the  world,  in  which  I  have 
not  an  acquaintance  who  would  not  rather  be 
thought  to  dislike  her  husband  than  to  like  him. 
The  contrary  is  such  out  of  fashion  romantic  non- ; 
sense,  that  the  very  imagination  of  it  is  shocking." 

"Indeed,  madam,"  replied  Sophia,  "  I  shall  never 
marry  a  man  I  dislike.  If  I  promise  my  father  never 
to  consent  to  any  marriage  contrary  to  his  inchna- 
tions,  I  think  I  may  hope  he  will  never  force  me  into 
that  state  contrary  to  my  own." 

"  Inclinations  !"  cries  the  aunt  with  some  warmth. 
"Inclinations!  I  am  astonished  at  your  assurance.. 
A  young  woman  of  your  age,  and  unmarried,  to 
talk  of  inclinations  !  But  whatever  your  inclinations 
may  be,  my  brother  is  resolved  ;  nay,  since  you  talk ; 
of  inclinations,  I  shall  advise  him  to  hasten  the 
treaty.     Inclinations !" 

Sophia  then  fiung  herself  upon  her  knees,  and 
tears  began  to  trickle  from  her  shining  eyes.  She 
entreated  her  aunt,  "  to  have  mercy  upon  her,  and 
not  to  resent  so  cruelly  her  unwillingness  to  make 
herself  miserable  ;"  often  urging,  "  that  she  alone 
was  concerned,  and  that  her  happiness  only  was  at 
stake." 

As  a  bailiff,  when  well  authorised  by  his  writ, 
having  possessed  himself  of  the  person  of  some  un- 
happy debtor,  views  all  his  tears  without  concern  ; 
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in  Tain  the  wretched  captive  attempts  to  raise  com- 
passion ;  in  vain  the  tender  wife  bereft  of  her  com- 
panion, the  little  pratling  boy,  or  frighted  girl,  are 
mentioned  as  inducements  to  reluctance.  The  noble 
bumtrap,  blind  and  deaf  to  every  circumstance  of 
distress,  greatly  rises  above  all  the  motives  to 
humanity,  and  into  the  hands  of  the  gaoler  resolves 
to  deliver  his  miserable  prey. 

Not  less  blind  to  the  tears,  or  less  deaf  to  every 
entreaty  of  Sophia  was  the  politic  aunt,  nor  less  de- 
termined was  she  to  deliver  over  the  trembling  maid 
into  the  arms  of  the  gaoler  Blifil.  She  answered 
with  great  impetuosity,  "  So  far,  madam,  from  your 
being  concerned  alone,  your  concern  is  the  least,  or 
surely  the  least  important.  It  is  the  honour  of  your 
family  which  is  concerned  in  this  alliance  ;  you  are 
only  the  instrument.  Do  you  conceive,  mistress, 
that  an  intermarriage  between  kingdoms,  as  when 
a  daughter  of  France  is  married  into  Spain,  the 
princess  herself  is  alone  considered  in  the  match? 
No !  it  is  a  match  between  two  kingdoms,  rather 
than  between  two  persons.  The  same  happens  in 
great  families  such  as  ours.  The  alliance  between 
the  families  is  the  principal  matter.  You  ought  to 
have  a  greater  regard  for  the  honour  of  your  family 
than  for  your  own  person  ;  and  if  the  example  of  a 
princess  cannot  inspire  you  with  these  noble  thoughts, 
you  cannot  surely  complain  at  being  used  no  worse 
than  all  princesses  are  used." 

"  I  hope,  madam,"  cries  Sophia,  with  a  little 
elevation  of  voice,  "  I  shall  never  do  any  thing  to 
dishonour  my  family  ;  but  as  for  Mr.  Blifil,  what- 
ever may  be  the  consequence,  I  am  resolved  against 
him,  and  no  force  shall  prevail  in  his  favour." 

Western,  who  had  been  within  hearing  during  the 
greater  part  of  tlie  preceding  dialogue,  had  now  ex- 
hausted all  his  patience  ;  he  therefore  entered  the 
room  in  a  violent  passion,  crying,  "  D — n  me  then 
if  shatunt  ha'un,  d — n  me  if  shatunt,  that's  all — 
that's  all ;  d — n  me  if  shatunt." 

Mrs.  Western  had  collected  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
wrath  for  the  use  of  Sopliia  ;  but  she  now  transferred 
it  all  to  the  squire.  "  Brother,"  said  she,  "  it  is 
astonishing  that  you  will  interfere  in  a  matter  which 
you  had  totally  left  to  my  negociation.  Regard  to 
my  family  hath  made  me  take  upon  myself  to  be 
the  mediating  power,  in  order  to  rectify  those 
mistakes  in  policy  which  you  have  committed  in 
your  daughter's  education.  For,  brother,  it  is 
you — it  is  your  preposterous  conduct  Avhich  hath 
eradicated  all  the  seeds  that  I  had  formerly  sown 
in  her  tender  mind.  It  is  you  yourself  who  have 
taught  her  disobedience."  —  "Blood!"  cries  the 
squire,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  "you  are  enough 
to  conquer  the  patience  of  the  devil !  Have  I 
ever  taught  my  daughter  disobedience  1  —  Here 
she  stands ;  speak  honestly,  girl,  did  ever  I  bid 
you  be  disobedient  to  mel  Have  not  I  done 
every  thing  to  humour  and  to  gratify  you,  and  to 
make  you  obedient  to  mel  And  very  obedient 
to  me  she  was  when  a  little  child,  before  you  took 
her  in  hand  and  spoiled  her,  by  filling  her  head 
with  a  pack  of  court  notions.  Why, — why, — why, 
— did  I  not  overhear  you  telling  her  she  must  be- 
have like  a  princess  *?  You  have  made  a  Whig  of 
the  girl ;  and  how  should  her  father,  or  any  body 
else,  expect  any  obedience  from  herl"  "  Brother," 
answered  Mrs.  Western,  with  an  air  of  great  dis- 
dain, "  I  cannot  express  the  contempt  I  have  for 
your  politics  of  all  kinds  ;  but  I  vnll  appeal  like- 
wise to  the  young  lady  herself,  whether  I  have  ever 
taught  her  any  principles  of  disobedience.  On  the 
contrary,  niece,  have  I  not  endeavoured  to  inspire 
you  with  a  true  idea  of  the  several  relations  in  which 


a  human  creature  stands  in  society  1     Have  I   not 
taken  infinite  pains  to  show  you,  that  the  law  of  na- 
ture  hath   enjoined   a   duty    on   children   to    their 
parents  1     Have  I  not  told  you  what  Plato  says  on 
that  subject  ■? — a  subject  on  which  you  was  so  no- 
toriously ignorant  when  you  came   first  under  my 
care,   that  I   verily  believe   you  did  not  know  the 
relation   between    a    daughter    and    a    father."  — 
"  'Tis  a  lie,"  answered  Western.     *'  The  girl  is  no 
such  fool,   as    to  live  to  eleven  years  old   without 
knowing  that  she  was  her  father's  relation."  — "  O  ! 
more  than  Gothic  ignorance,"  answered  the   lady, 
"  And  as  for  your  manners,  brother,  I  must  tell  you, 
they  deserve  a  cane." — "  Why  then  you  may  gi'  it 
me,  if  you  think  you  are   able,"  cries  the   squire; 
"  nay,  I   suppose  your   niece   there   will   be  ready 
enough  to  help  you." — "  Brother,"  said  Mrs.  Wes- 
tern, "  though  I  despise  you  beyoiid  expression,  yet 
I  shall  endure  your  insolence  no  longer  ;  so  I  desire 
my  coach  may   be  got  ready  immediately,  for  I  am 
resolved  to  leave  your  house  this  very  morning." — 
"  And  a  good  riddance  too,"  answered  he  ;    "I  can 
bear    your    insolence  no  longer,  an  you  come    to 
that.     Blood '.  it  is  almost  enough  of  itself  to  make 
my  daughter  tmdervalue  my  sense,  when  she  hears 
you  telling  me  every  minute  you  despise  me." — "  It 
is  impossible,  it  is  impossible,"  cries  the  aunt ;   "no 
one    can  undervalue  such  a   boor." — "  Boar,"  an- 
swered the   squire,   "  I  am  no  boar ;  no,   nor  ass ; 
no,  nor  rat  neither,  madam.     Remember  that — I  am 
no  rat.      I  am  a  true  Englishman,   and  not  of  your 
Hanover  breed,  that  have  eat  up  thenation." — "  Thou 
art  one  of  those  wise  men,"  cries  she,  "  whose  non- 
sensical   principles    have    imdone    the    nation ;     by 
weakening  the  hands  of  our  government  at  home, 
and   by    discouraging  our  friends   and  encouraging 
our  enemies  abroad." — "  Ho !  are  you  come  back 
to  your  politics  V    cries   the   squire  :  "  as  for  those 
I  despise  them  as  much  as  I  do  a  f — t."     Which  last 
words  he   accompanied   and  graced   with   the    very 
action,  which,  of  all  others,  was  the  most  proper  to 
it.     And  whether  it  was  this  word  or  the  contempt 
expressed  for  her  politics,  which  most  affected  Mrs. 
Western,   I  will  not  determine  ;  but  she  flew  into 
the  most  violent  rage,  uttered  phrases  improper  to 
be  here  related,  and  instantly  burst  out  of  the  house. 
Nor    did   her    brother    or    her  niece    think    proper 
either  to  stop  or  to  follow  her  ;  for  the   one  was  so 
much  possessed  by  concern,  and  the  other  by  anger, 
that  they  were  rendered  almost  motionless. 

The  squire,  however,  sent  after  his  sister  the  same 
holloa  which  attends  the  departure  of  a  hare,  when 
she  is  fii'st  started  before  the  hounds.  He  was  in- 
deed a  great  master  of  this  kind  of  vociferation,  and 
had  a  holloa  proper  for  most  occasions  in  life. 

Women  who,  like  Mrs.  Western,  know  the  world, 
and  have  applied  themselves  to  philosophy  and  po- 
litics, would  have  immediately  availed  themselves 
of  the  present  disposition  of  Mr.  Western's  mind,  by 
throwing  in  a  few  artful  compliments  to  his  under- 
standing at  the  expense  of  his  absent  adversary  ; 
but  poor  Sophia  was  all  simplicity.  By  which  word 
we  do  not  intend  to  insinuate  to  the  reader,  that  she 
was  silly,  which  is  generally  understood  as  a  syno- 
nymous term  with  simple  ;  for  she  was  indeed  a 
most  sensible  girl,  and  her  understanding  was  of  the 
first  rate  ;  but  she  wanted  all  that  useful  art  which 
females  convert  to  so  many  good  purposes  in  life, 
and  which,  as  it  rather  arises  from  the  heart  than 
from  the  head,  is  often  the  property  of  the  silliest  of 
women. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  picture  of  a  country  gentlewoman  taken  from  the  life. 
Mr.  Western  having  finished  his  holloa,  and  taken 
a  little  breath,  began  to  lament,  in  very  pathetic 
terms,  the  unfortunate  condition  of  men,  who  are, 
says  he,  "  always  whipped  in  by  the  humours  of  some 
d — n'd  b —  or  other.  I  think  I  was  hard  run  enough 
by  your  mother  for  one  man ;  but  after  giving  her 
a  dodge,  here's  another  b —  follows  me  upon  the 
foil ;  but  curse  my  jacket  if  I  will  be  run  down  in 
this  manner  by  any  o'um." 

Sophia  never  had  a  single  dispute  with  her  father, 
till  this  unlucky  affair  of  Blifil,  on  any  account,  ex- 
cept in  defence  of  her  mother,  who  she  had  loved 
most  tenderly,  though  she  lost  her  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  her  age.  The  squire,  to  whom  that  poor 
woman  had  been  a  faithful  upper-servant  all  the  time 
of  their  marriage,  had  returned  that  behaviour  by 
making  what  the  world  calls  a  good  husband.  He 
very  seldom  swore  at  her  (perhaps  not  above  once 
a  week)  and  never  beat  her  :  she  had  not  the  least 
occasion  for  jealousy,  and  was  perfect  mistress  of  her 
time  ;  for  she  was  never  interrupted  by  her  husband, 
who  was  engaged  all  the  morning  in  his  field  exer- 
cises, and  all  the  evening  with  bottle  companions. 
She  scarce  indeed  ever  saw  him  but  at  meals  ;  where 
she  had  the  pleasure  of  carving  those  dishes  which 
he  had  before  attended  at  the  dressing.  From 
these  meals  she  retired  about  five  minutes  after  the 
other  servants,  having  only  stayed  to  drink  "  the 
king  over  the  water."  Such  were,  it  seems,  Mr. 
Western's  orders  ;  for  it  was  a  maxim  with  him, 
that  women  should  come  in  with  the  first  dish,  and 
go  out  after  the  first  glass.  Obedience  to  these 
orders  was  perhaps  no  difficult  task ;  for  the  con- 
versation (if  it  may  be  called  so)  was  seldom  such 
as  could  entertain  a  lady.  It  consisted  chiefiy  of 
halloaing,  singing,  relations  of  sporting  adventures, 
b — d — y,  and  abuse  of  women  and  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

These,  however,  were  the  only  seasons  when  Mr. 
Western  saw  his  wife  ;  for  when  he  repaired  to  her 
bed,  he  was  generally  so  drunk  that  he  could  not 
see ;  and  in  the  sporting  season  he  always  rose  from 
her  before  it  was  light.  Thus  was  she  perfect  mis- 
tress of  her  time,  and  had  besides  a  coach  and  four 
usually  at  her  command  ;  though  unhappily  indeed 
the  badness  of  the  neighbourhood  and  of  the  roads 
made  this  of  little  use ;  for  none  who  had  set  much 
value  on  their  necks  would  have  passed  through  the 
one,  or  who  had  set  any  value  on  their  hours,  would 
have  visited  the  other.  Now  to  deal  honestly  with 
the  reader,  she  did  not  make  all  the  return  expected 
to  so  much  indulgence  ;  for  she  had  been  married 
against  her  will  by  a  fond  father,  the  match  having 
been  rather  advantageous  on  her  side  ;  for  the  squire's 
estate  was  upwards  of  3000/.  a  year,  and  her  fortune 
no  more  than  a  bare  8000A  Hence  perhaps  she  had 
contracted  a  little  gloominess  of  temper,  for  she  was 
rather  a  good  servant  than  a  good  wife  ;  nor  had  she 
always  the  gratitude  to  return  the  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  roaring  mirth,  with  which  the  squire  re- 
ceived her,  even  with  a  good-humoured  smile.  She 
would,  moreover,  sometimes  interfere  with  matters 
which  did  not  concern  her,  as  the  violent  drinking 
of  her  husband,  which  in  the  gentlest  terms  she 
would  take  some  of  the  few  opportunities  he  gave 
her  of  remonstrating  against.  And  once  in  her  life 
she  very  earnestly  entreated  him  to  carry  her  for 
two  months  to  London,  which  he  peremptorily 
denied ;  nay,  was  angry  with  his  v/ife  for  the  request 
ever  after,  being  well  assured  that  all  the  husbands 
in  London  are  cuckolds* 


(  For  this  last,  and  many  other  good  reasons,  Wes- 
tern at  length  heartily  hated  his  wife ;  and  as  he 
never  concealed  this  hatred  before  her  death,  so  he 
never  forgot  it  afterwards  ;  but  when  anything  in 
the  least  soured  him,  as  a  bad  scenting  day,  or  a 
distemper  among  his  hounds,  or  any  other  such  mis- 
fortune, he  constantly  vented  his  spleen  by  invec- 
tives against  the  deceased,  saying,  "  If  my  wife  was 
alive  now,  she  would  be  glad  of  this." 

These  invectives  he  was  especially  desirous  of 
throwing  forth  before  Sophia ;  for  as  he  loved  her 
more  than  he  did  any  other,  so  he  was  really  jealous 
that  she  had  loved  her  mother  better  than  him.  And 
this  jealousy  Sophia  seldom  failed  of  heightening  on 
these  occasions  ;  for  he  was  not  contented  with  vio- 
lating her  ears  with  the  abuse  of  her  mother,  but 
endeavoured  to  force  an  explicit  approbation  of  all 
this  abuse  ;  with  which  desire  he  never  could  prevail 
upon  her  by  any  promise  or  threats  to  comply. 

Hence  some  of  my  readers  will,  perhaps,  wonder 
that  the  squire  had  not  hated  Sophia  as  much  as  he 
had  hated  her  mother  ;  but  I  must  inform  them,  that 
hatred  is  not  the  effect  of  love,  even  through  the 
medium  of  jealousy.  It  is,  indeed,  very  possible  for 
jealous  persons  to  kill  the  objects  of  their  jealousy, 
but  not  to  hate  them.  Which  sentiment  being  a 
pretty  hard  morsel,  and  bearing  something  of  the  air 
of  a  paradox,  we  shall  leave  the  reader  to  chew  the 
cud  upon  it  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  generous  behaviour  of  Sophia  towards  her  aunt. 

Sophia  kept  silence  during  the  foregoing  speech  of 
her  father,  nor  did  she  once  answer  otherwise  than 
with  a  sigh ;  but  as  he  understood  none  of  the 
language,  or,  as  he  called  it,  lingo  of  the  eyes,  so  he 
was  not  satisfied  without  some  further  approbation 
of  his  sentiments,  which  he  now  demanded  of  his 
daughter  ;  telling  her,  in  the  usual  way,  "  he  expected 
she  was  ready  to  take  the  part  of  everybody  against 

him,  as  she  had  always  done  that  of  the  b her 

mother."  Sophia  remaining  still  silent,  he  cried 
out,  "  What,  art  dumb  1  why  dost  unt  speak  1  Was 
not  thy  mother  a  d — d  b —  to  me  %  answer  me  that. 
What,  I  suppose  you  despise  your  father  too,  and 
don't  think  him  good  enough  to  speak  to  V 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  sir,"  answered  Sophia,  "  do 
not  give  so  cruel  a  turn  to  my  silence,  I  am  sure  I 
would  sooner  die  than  be  guilty  of  any  disrespect 
towards  you  ;  but  how  can  I  venture  to  speak,  when 
every  word  must  either  oSend  my  dear  papa,  or 
convict  me  of  the  blackest  ingratitude  as  well  as  im- 
piety to  the  memory  of  the  best  of  mothers;  for 
such  I  am  certain,  my  mamma  was  always  to  me'?" 

"  And  your  aunt,  I  suppose,  is  the  best  of  sisters 
too!"  replied  the  squire.  "Will  you  be  so  kind  as 
to  allow  that  she  is  a  b —  1  I  may  fairly  insist  upon 
that,  I  think  ■?" 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  says  Sophia,  "  I  have  great  obli- 
gations to  my  aunt.  She  hath  been  a  second  mother 
to  me." 

"And  a  second  wife  to  me  too,"  returned  Wes- 
tern ;  "  so  you  will  take  her  part  too  !  You  won't 
confess  that  she  hath  acted  the  part  of  the  vilest 
sister  in  the  world  ?" 

"Upon  my  word,  sir,"  cries  Sophia,  "I  must 
belie  my  heart  wickedly  if  I  did.  I  know  my  aunt 
and  you  diflfer  very  much  in  your  ways  of  thinking ; 
but  I  have  heard  her  a  thousand  times  express  the 
greatest  aff'ection  for  you  ;  and  I  am  convinced,  so 
far  from  her  being  the  worst  sister  in  the  woi'ld, 
there  are  very  few  who  love  a  brother  better." 

"  The   English  of  all   which   is,"    answered   the 
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squire,  "  that  I  am  iu  tlie  wrong.  Ay,  certainly. 
Ay,  to  be  sure  the  woman  is  in  the  right,  and  the 
man  in  the  wrong  always." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  cries  Sophia.  "  I  do  not  say 
so." 

"What  don't  you  sayf  answered  the  father: 
"  you  have  the  impudence  to  say  she's  in  the  right ; 
doth  it  not  follow  then  of  course  that  I  am  in  the 
wrong  1  And  perhaps  I  am  in  the  wrong  to  suffer 
such  a  presbyterian  Hanoverian  b —  to  come  into 
my  house.  She  may  'dite  me  of  a  plot  for  any- 
thing I  know,  and  give  my  estate  to  the  govern- 
ment." 

"  So  far,  sir,  from  injuring  you  or  your  estate," 
.  says  Sophia,  "  if  my  aunt  had  died  yesterday,  I  am 
convinced  she  would  have  left  you  her  whole  for- 
tune," 

Whether  Sophia  intended  it  or  no,  I  shall  not 
presume  to  assert ;  but  certain  it  is,  these  last  words 
penetrated  very  deep  into  the  ears  of  her  father,  and 
produced  a  much  more  sensible  effect  than  all  she 
had  said  before.  He  received  the  sound  with  much 
the  same  action  as  a  man  receives  a  bullet  in  his 
head.  He  started,  staggered,  and  turned  pale.  After 
which  he  remained  silent  above  a  minute,  and  then 
began  in  the  following  hesitating  manner  :  "  Yester- 
day !  she  would  have  left  me  her  esteate  yesterday ! 
would  she  1  Why  yesterday,  of  all  the  days  in  the 
yearl  I  suppose  if  she  dies  to-morrow,  she  will 
leave  it  to  somebody  else,  and  perhaps  out  of  the 
vamily." — "  My  aunt,  Sir,"  cries  Sophia,  "hath  very 
violent  passions,  and  I  can't  answer  what  she  may 
do  under  their  influence." 

"You  can't!"  returned  the  father;  "and  pray 
who  hath  been  the  occasion  of  putting  her  into  those 
violent  passions?  Nay,  who  hath  actually  put  her 
into  them  *?  Was  not  you  and  she  hard  at  it  before 
I  came  into  the  room'!  Besides,  was  not  all  our 
quarrel  about  you "?  I  have  not  quarrelled  with  sister 
this  many  years  but  upon  your  account ;  and  now  you 
would  throw  the  whole  blame  upon  me,  as  thof  I 
should  be  the  occasion  of  her  leaving  the  esteate  out 
o'  the  vamily.  I  could  have  expected  no  better 
indeed ;  this  is  like  the  return  you  make  to  all  the 
rest  of  my  fondness." 

"  I  beseech  you  then,"  cries  Sophia,  "  upon  my 
knees  I  beseech  you,  if  I  have  been  the  unhappy 
occasion  of  this  difference,  that  you  will  endeavour 
to  make  it  up  with  my  aunt,  and  not  suffer  her  to 
leave  your  house  in  this  violent  rage  of  anger  :  she 
is  a  very  good-natured  woman,  and  a  few  civil  words 
will  satisfy  her.     Let  me  entreat  you,  sir." 

"So  I  must  go  and  ask  pardon  for  your  fault, 
must  II"  answered  Western.  "You  have  lost  the 
hare,  and  I  must  draw  every  way  to  find  her  again  1 
Indeed,  if  I  was  certain" — Here  he  stopped,  and 
Sophia  throwing  in  more  entreaties,  at  length  pre- 
vailed upon  him  ;  so  that  after  venting  two  or  three 
bitter  sarcastical  expressions  against  his  daughter, 
he  departed  as  fast  as  he  could  to  recover  his  sister, 
before  her  equipage  could  be  gotten  ready. 

Sophia  then  returned  to  her  chamber  of  mourning, 
where  she  indulged  herself  (if  the  phrase  may  be 
allowed  me)  in  all  the  luxury  of  tender  grief.  She 
read  over  more  than  once  the  letter  which  she  had 
received  from  Jones ;  her  muff  too  was  used  on  this 
occasion ;  and  she  bathed  both  these,  as  well  as  her- 
self, with  her  tears.  In  this  situation  the  friendly 
Mrs.  Honour  exerted  her  utmost  abilities  to  comfort 
her  afflicted  mistress.  She  ran  over  the  names  of 
many  young  gentlemen  :  and  having  greatly  com- 
mended their  parts  and  persons,  assured  Sophia  that 
she  might  take  her  choice  of  any.  These  methods 
must  have  certainly  been  used  with  some  success  in 


disorders  of  the  like  kind,  or  so  skilful  a  practitioner 
as  Mrs.  Honour  would  never  have  ventured  to  apply 
them ;  nay,  I  have  heard  that  the  college  of  cham- 
bermaids hold  them  to  be  as  sovereign  remedies  as 
any  in  the  female  dispensary ;  but  whether  it  was 
that  Sophia's  disease  differed  inwardly  from  those 
cases  with  which  it  agreed  in  external  symptoms,  I 
will  not  assert ;  but,  in  fact,  the  good  waiting- woman 
did  more  harm  than  good,  and  at  last  so  incensed 
her  mistress  (which  was  no  easy  matter)  that  with 
an  angry  voice  she  dismissed  her  from  her  presence. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Containing  great  variety  of  matter. 

The  squire  overtook  his  sister  just  as  she  was  step- 
ping into  the  coach,  and  pai'tly  by  force,  and  partly 
by  solicitations,  prevailed  upon  her  to  order  her 
horses  back  into  their  quarters.  He  succeeded  in 
this  attempt  without  much  difficulty  ;  for  the  lady 
was,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  of  a  most  placable 
disposition,  and  greatly  loved  her  brother,  though 
she  despised  his  parts,  or  rather  his  little  knowledge 
of  the  world. 

Poor  Sophia,  who  had  first  set  on  foot  this  recon- 
ciliation, was  now  made  the  sacrifice  to  it.  They 
both  concurred  in  their  censures  on  her  conduct ; 
jointly  declared  war  against  her,  and  directly  pro- 
ceeded to  counsel,  how  to  carry  it  on  in  the  most 
vigorous  manner.  For  this  purpose,  Mrs.  Western 
proposed  not  only  an  immediate  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  with  Allworthy,  but  as  immediately  to  carry 
it  into  execution  ;  saying,  "  That  there  was  no  other 
way  to  succeed  with  her  niece,  but  by  violent  me- 
thods, which  she  was  convinced  Sophia  had  not 
sufficient  resolution  to  resist.  By  violent,"  says  she, 
"  I  mean  rather,  hasty  measures  ;  for  as  to  confine- 
ment or  absolute  force,  no  such  things  must  or  can 
be  attempted.  Our  plan  must  be  concerted  for  a 
surprise,  and  not  for  a  storm." 

These  matters  were  resolved  on,  when  Mr.  Blifil 
came  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  mistress.  The  squire  no 
sooner  heard  of  his  arrival,  than  he  stepped  aside,  by 
his  sister's  advice,  to  give  his  daughter  orders  for  the 
proper  reception  of  her  lover ;  which  he  did  with 
the  most  bitter  execrations  and  denunciations  of 
judgment  on  her  refusal. 

The  impetuosity  of  the  squire  bore  down  all  before 
him  ;  and  Sophia,  as  her  aunt  very  wisely  foresaw, 
was  not  able  to  resist  him.  She  agreed,  therefore, 
to  see  Blifil,  though  she  had  scarce  spirits  or  strength 
sufficient  to  utter  her  assent.  Indeed,  to  give  a 
peremptory  denial  to  a  father  whom  she  so  tenderly 
loved,  was  no  easy  task.  Had  this  circumstance 
been  out  of  the  case,  much  less  resolution  than  what 
she  was  really  mistress  of,  would,  perhaps,  have 
served  her ;  but  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  ascribe 
those  actions  entirely  to  fear,  which  are  in  a  great 
measure  produced  by  love. 

In  pursuance,  therefore,  of  her  father's  peremp- 
tory commands,  Sophia  now  admitted  Mr.  Blifil's 
visit.  Scenes  like  this,  when  painted  at  large,  af- 
ford, as  we  have  observed,  very  little  entertainment 
to  the  reader.  Here,  therefore,  we  shall  strictly 
adhere  to  a  rule  of  Horace ;  by  which  writers  are 
directed  to  pass  over  all  those  matters  which  they 
despair  of  placing  in  a  shining  light ; — a  rule,  we 
conceive,  of  excellent  use  as  well  to  the  historian  as 
to  the  poet;  and  which,  if  followed,  must  at  least 
have  this  good  effect,  that  many  a  great  evil  (for  so 
all  great  books  are  called)  would  thus  be  reduced  to 
a  small  one. 

It  is  possible,  the  great  art  used  by  Blifil  at  this 
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interview  would  have  prevailed  on  Sophia  to  have 
made  another  man  in  his  circumstances  her  confi- 
dant, and  to  have  revealed  the  whole  secret  of  her 
heart  to  him  ;  but  she  had  contracted  so  ill  an  opi- 
nion of  this  young  gentleman,  that  she  was  resolved 
to  place  no  confidence  in  him  ;  for  simplicity,  when 
set  on  its  guard,  is  often  a  match  for  cunning.  Her 
behaviour  to  him,  therefore,  was  entirely  forced,  and 
indeed  such  as  is  generally  prescribed  to  virgins 
upon  the  second  formal  visit  from  one  who  is  ap- 
pointed for  their  husband. 

But  though  Blifil  declared  himself  to  the  squire 
perfectly  satisfied  with  his  reception  ;  yet  that  gen- 
tleman, who,  in  company  with  liis  sister,  had  over- 
heard all,  was  not  so  well  pleased.  He  resolved, 
in  pursuance  of  the  advice  of  the  sage  lady,  to  push 
matters  as  forward  as  possible  ;  and  addressing  him- 
self to  his  intended  son-in-law  in  the  hunting  phrase, 
he  cried,  after  a  loud  holloa,  "  Follow  her,  boy,  fol- 
low her ;  run  in,  run  ;  that's  it,  honeys.  Dead, 
dead,  dead.  Never  be  bashful,  nor  stand  shall  I, 
shall  1 1  AUworthy  and  I  can  finish  all  matters 
between  us  tliis  afternoon,  and  let  us  ha'  the  wed- 
ding to-morrow." 

Blifil  having  conveyed  the  utmost  satisfaction  into 
his  countenance,  answered,  "  As  there  is  nothing, 
sir,  in  this  world  which  I  so  eagerly  desire  as  an 
alliance  with  your  family,  except  my  union  with  the 
most  amiable  and  deserving  Sophia,  you  may  easily 
imagine  how  impatient  I  must  be  to  see  myself  in 
possession  of  my  two  highest  wishes.  If  I  have  not 
therefore  importuned  you  on  this  head,  you  will 
impute  it  only  to  my  fear  of  offending  the  lady,  by 
endeavouring  to  hurry  on  so  blessed  an  event  faster 
than  a  strict  compliance  with  all  the  rules  of  de- 
cency and  decorum  will  permit.  But  if  by  your 
interest,  sir,  she  might  be  induced  to  dispense  with 
any  formalities ." 

"  Formalities  !  with  a  pox  '."  answered  the  squire, 
"  Pooh,  all  stuff  and  nonsense  !  I  tell  thee,  she  shall 
ha'  thee  to-morrow  ;  you  will  know  the  world  better 
hereafter,  when  you  come  to  my  age.  Women  never 
gi'  their  consent,  man,  if  they  can  help  it,  'tis  not 
the  fashion.  If  I  had  stayed  for  her  mother's  consent, 

I  might  have    been  a  bachelor  to  this  day. To 

her,  to  her,  co  to  her,  that's  it,  you  jolly  dog.  I  tell 
thee  shat  ha'  her  to-morrow  morning." 

Blifil  suffered  himself  to  be  overpowered  by  the 
forcible  rhetoric  of  the  squire  ;  and  it  being  agreed 
that  Western  should  close  with  AUworthy  that  very 
afternoon,  the  lover  departed  home,  having  first 
earnestly  begged  that  no  violence  might  be  offered 
to  the  lady  by  his  haste,  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
popish  inquisitor  begs  the  lay  power  to  do  no  vio- 
lence to  the  heretic  delivered  over  to  it,  and  against 
whom  the  church  hath  passed  sentence. 

And,  to  say  the  truth,  Blifil  had  passed  sentence 
against  Sophia ;  for,  however  pleased  he  had  de- 
clared himself  to  Western  with  his  reception,  he  was 
by  no  means  satisfied,  unless  it  was  that  he  was  con- 
vinced of  the  hatred  and  scorn  of  his  mistress  ;  and 
this  had  produced  no  less  reciprocal  hatred  and 
scorn  in  him.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  asked,  Wliy 
then  did  he  not  put  an  immediate  end  to  all  further 
courtship '?  I  answer  for  that  very  reason,  as  well  as 
for  several  others  equally  good,  which  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  open  to  the  i-eader. 

Though  Mr.  Blifil  was  not  of  the  complexion  of 
Jones,  nor  ready  to  eat  every  woman  he  saw ;  yet 
he  was  far  from  being  destitute  of  that  appetite 
which  is  said  to  be  the  common  property  of  all  ani- 
mals. With  this,  he  had  likewise  that  distinguishing 
taste,  which  serves  to  direct  men  in  their  choice  of 
the  object  or  food  of  their  several  appetites ;    and 


this  taught  him  to  consider  Sophia  as  a  most  deli- 
cious morsel,  indeed  to  regard  her  with  the  same 
desires  which  an  ortolan  inspires  into  the  soul  of  an 
epicure.  Now  the  agonies  which  affected  the  mind 
of  Sophia,  rather  augmented  than  impaired  her 
beauty  ;  for  her  tears  added  brightness  to  her  eyes, 
and  her  breasts  rose  higher  with  her  sighs.  Indeed, 
no  one  hath  seen  beauty  in  its  highest  lustre,  who 
hath  never  seen  it  in  distress.  Blifil  therefore  looked 
on  this  human  ortolan  with  greater  desire  than  when 
he  viewed  her  last ;  nor  was  his  desire  at  all  lessened 
by  the  aversion  which  he  discovered  in  her  to  him- 
self. On  the  contrary,  this  served  rather  to  heighten 
the  pleasure  he  proposed  in  rifling  her  charms,  as  it 
added  triumph  to  lust ;  nay,  he  had  some  further 
views,  from  obtaining  the  absolute  possession  of  her 
person,  which  we  detest  too  much  even  to  mention  ; 
and  revenge  itself  was  not  without  its  share  in  the 
gratifications  which  he  pi-omised  himself.  The  ri- 
valling poor  Jones,  and  supplanting  him  in  her  af- 
fections, added  another  spur  to  his  pursuit,  and  pro- 
mised another  additional  rapture  to  his  enjoyment. 

Besides  all  these  views,  which  to  some  scrupulous 
persons  may  seem  to  savour  too  much  of  malevo- 
lence, he  had  one  prospect,  Avhich  few  readers 
will  regard  with  any  great  abhorrence.  And  this 
■was  the  estate  of  Mr.  Western  ;  which  was  all  to  be 
settled  on  his  daughter  and  her  issue  ;  for  so  extra- 
vagant was  the  affection  of  that  fond  parent,  that, 
provided  his  child  would  but  consent  to  be  miserable 
with  the  husband  he  chose,  he  cared  not  at  what 
price  he  purchased  him. 

For  these  reasons  Mr.  Blifil  was  so  desirous  of  the 
match  that  he  intended  to  deceive  Sophia,  by  pre- 
tending love  to  her  ;  and  to  deceive  her  father  and 
his  own  uncle,  by  pretending  he  was  beloved  by  her. 
In  doing  this  he  availed  himself  of  the  piety  of 
Thwackum,  who  held,  that  if  the  end  proposed  was 
religious  (as  surely  matrimony  is),  it  mattered  not 
how  wicked  were  the  means.  As  to  other  occasions, 
he  used  to  apply  the  philosophy  of  Square,  which 
taught,  that  the  end  was  immaterial,  so  that  the 
means  were  fair  and  consistent  with  moral  rectitude. 
To  say  truth,  there  were  few  occurrences  in  life  on 
which  he  could  not  draw  advantage  from  the  precepts 
of  one  or  other  of  those  great  masters. 

Little  deceit  was  indeed  necessary  to  be  practised 
on  Mr.  Western ;  who  thought  the  inclinations  of 
his  daughter  of  as  little  consequence  as  Blifil  himself 
conceived  them  to  be  ;  but  as  the  sentiments  of  Mr. 
AUworthy  were  of  a  very  different  kind,  so  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  impose  on  him.  In  this, 
however,  Blifil  was  so  well  assisted  by  Western,  that 
he  succeeded  without  difficulty  ;  for  as  Mr.  AUworthy 
had  been  assured  by  her  father  that  Sophia  had  a 
proper  affection  for  Blifil,  and  that  all  which  he  had 
suspected  concerning  Jones  was  entirely  false,  Blifil 
had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  confii-m  these  asser- 
tions ;  which  he  did  with  such  equivocations,  that  he 
presened  a  salvo  for  his  conscience  ;  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  conveying  a  lie  to  his  uncle,  without 
the  guilt  of  telling  one.  When  he  was  examined 
touching  the  inclinations  of  Sophia  by  AUworthy, 
who  said,  "  He  would  on  no  account  be  accessary 
to  forcing  a  young  lady  into  a  marriage  contrary  to 
her  own  will  ;"  he  answered,  "  That  the  real  sen- 
timents of  young  ladies  were  very  difficult  to  be 
understood ;  that  her  behaviour  to  him  was  full  as 
forward  as  he  wished  it,  and  that  if  he  could  believe 
her  father,  she  had  aU  the  affection  for  him  which 
any  lover  could  desire.  As  for  Jones,"  said  he, 
"  whom  I  am  loth  to  call  villain,  though  his  beha- 
viour to  you,  sir,  sufficiently  justifies  the  appella- 
tion, his  own  vanity,  or  perhaps  some  wicked  views. 
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might  make  him  boast  of  a  falsehood  ;  for  if  there 
had  been  any  reality  in  miss  Western's  love  to  him, 
the  greatness  of  her  fortune  would  never  have 
suffered  him  to  desert  her,  as  j'ou  are  well  informed 
he  hath.  Lastly,  sir,  I  promise  you  I  would  not 
myself,  for  any  consideration,  no,  not  for  the  whole 
world,  consent  to  marry  this  young  lady,  if  I  was  not 
persuaded  she  had  all  the  passion  for  me  which  I 
desire  she  should  have." 

This  excellent  method  of  conveying  a  falsehood 
Avith  the  heart  only,  without  mating  the  tongue 
guilty  of  an  mitruth,  by  the  means  of  equivocation 
and  imposture,  hath  quieted  the  conscience  of  many 
a  notable  deceiver;  and  yet,  when  we  consider  that 
it  is  Omniscience  on  which  these  endeavour  to  im- 
pose, it  may  possibly  seem  capable  of  affording  only 
a  very  superficial  comfort ;  and  that  this  artful  and 
refined  distinction  between  communicating  a  lie,  and 
telling  one,  is  hardly  worth  the  pains  it  costs  them. 

Allworthy  was  pretty  well  satisfied  with  what 
Mr.  Western  and  Mr.  Blifil  told  him  ;  and  the  treaty 
was  now,  at  the  end  of  two  days,  concluded.  Nothing 
then  remained  previous  to  the  office  of  the  priest, 
but  the  office  of  the  lawyers,  which  threatened  to 
take  up  so  much  time,  that  Western  offered  to  bind 
himself  by  all  manner  of  covenants,  rather  than 
defer  the  happiness  of  the  young  couple.  Indeed,  he 
was  so  very  earnest  and  pressing,  that  an  indifferent 
person  might  have  concluded  he  was  more  a  princi- 
cipal  in  this  match  than  he  really  was  ;  but  this 
eagerness  was  natural  to  him  on  all  occasions ;  and 
he  conducted  every  scheme  he  undertook  in  such  a 
manner,  as  if  the  success  of  that  alone  was  sufficient 
to  constitute  the  whole  happiness  of  his  life. 

The  joint  importunities  of  both  father  and  son-in- 
law  would  probably  have  prevailed  on  Mr.  Allwor- 
thy, who  brooked  but  ill  any  delay  of  giving  happi- 
ness to  others,  had  not  Sophia  herself  prevented  it, 
and  taken  measures  to  put  a  final  end  to  the  whole 
treaty,  and  to  rob  both  church  and  law  of  those  taxes 
which  these  wise  bodies  have  thought  proper  to  re- 
ceive from  the  propagation  of  the  human  species  in  a 
lawful  manner.     Of  which  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  YII. 


A  strange  resolution  of  Sophia,  and  a  more  strange  stratagem 
of  Mrs.  Honour. 

Though  Mrs.  Honour  was  principally  attached  to 
her  o-\vn  interest,  she  was  not  without  some  little 
attachment  to  Sophia.  To  say  truth,  it  was  very 
difficult  for  any  one  to  know  that  young  lady  with- 
out loving  her.  She  therefore  no  sooner  heard  a 
piece  of  news,  which  she  imagined  to  be  of  great 
importance  to  her  mistress,  than,  quite  forgetting  the 
anger  which  she  had  conceived  two  days  before,  at 
her  unpleasant  dismission  from  Sophia's  presence, 
she  ran  hastily  to  inform  her  of  the  news. 

The  beginning  of  her  discourse  was  as  abrupt  as 
her  entrance  into  the  room.  "  O  dear  ma'am  '."  says 
she,  "  what  doth  your  la' ship  think  1  To  be  sure  I 
am  frightened  out  of  my  wits ;  and  yet  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  tell  your  la'ship,  though  perhaps  it 
may  make  you  angry,  for  we  sei-vants  don't  always 
know  what  will  make  our  ladies  angry ;  for,  to  be 
sure,  everything  is  always  laid  to  the  charge  of  a 
servant.  When  our  ladles  are  out  of  humour,  to 
be  sure  we  must  be  scolded  ;  and  to  be  sure  I  should 
not  wonder  if  your  la'ship  should  be  out  of  humour  ; 
nay,  it  must  surprise  you  certainly,  ay,  and  shock 
you  too." — "  Good  Honour,  let  me  know  it  without 
any  longer  preface,"  says  Sophia ;  "  there  are  few 
things,    I    promise   yoa,    which  will    surprise,    and 


fewer  which  will  shock  me." — "  Dear  ma'm,"  an- 
swered Honour,  "to  be  sure,  I  overheard  my  master 
talking  to  parson  Supple  about  getting  a  licence 
tills  very  afternoon  ;  and  to  be  sure  I  heard  him 
say,  your  la'ship  should  be  married  to-morrow 
morning."  Sophia  turned  pale  at  these  words,  and 
repeated  eagerly  "  to-morrow  morning!" — "  Yes, 
ma'm,"  replied  the  trusty  waiting-woman,  "  I  will 
take  my  oath  I  heard  my  master  say  so." — "  Honour," 
says  Sophia,  "  you  have  both  surprised  and  shocked 
me  to  such  a  degree  that  I  have  scarce  any  breath 
or  spirits  left.  What  is  to  be  done  in  my  dreadful 
situation  1" — "  I  wish  I  was  able  to  advise  your 
la'ship,"  says  she.  "  Do  advise  me,"  cried  Sophia ; 
"  pray,  dear  Honour,  advise  me.  Think  what  you 
would  attempt  if  it  was  your  own  case." — "  Indeed, 
ma'am,"  cries  Honour,  "  I  wish  your  la'ship  and 
I  could  change  situations ;  that  is,  I  mean  without 
hurting  your  la'ship ;  for  to  be  sure  I  don't  wish 
you  so  bad  as  to  be  a  servant ;  but  because  that  if 
so  be  it  was  my  case,  I  should  find  no  manner  of 
difficulty  in  it;  for,  in  my  poor  opinion,  young 
squire  Blifil  is  a  charming,  sweet,  handsome  man." 
— "  Don't  mention  such  stuff,"  cries  Sophia.  "  Such 
stuff!"  repeated  Honour ;  "  why,  there.  Well,  to 
be  sure,  what's  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's 
poison,  and  the  same  is  altogether  as  true  of  women." 
— "Honour,"  says  Sophia,  "rather  than  submit 
to  be  the  wife  of  that  contemptible  wretch,  1 
would  plunge  a  dagger  into  my  heart." — "  O  lud, 
ma'am!"  answered  the  otlier,  "  I  am  sure  you 
frighten  me  out  of  my  wits  now.  Let  me  beseech 
your  la'ship  not  to  suffer  such  wicked  thoughts  to 
come  into  your  head.  O  lud !  to  be  sure  I  tremble 
every  inch  of  me.  Dear  ma'am,  consider,  that  to 
be  denied  christian  burial,  and  to  have  your  corpse 
buried  in  the  highway,  and  a  stake  drove  through 
you,  as  farmer  Halfpenny  was  sei-ved  at  Ox  Cross  ; 
and,  to  be  sure,  his  ghost  hath  walked  there  ever 
since,  for  several  people  have  seen  him.  To  be  sure 
it  can  be  nothing  but  the  devil  which  can  put 
such  wicked  thoughts  into  the  head  of  anybody ; 
for  certainly  it  is  less  Avicked  to  hurt  all  the  world 
than  one's  own  dear  self;  and  so  I  have  heard  said 
by  more  parsons  than  one.  If  your  la'ship  hath 
such  a  violent  aversion,  and  hates  the  young  gentle- 
man so  very  bad,  that  you  can't  bear  to  think  of  going 
into  bed  to  him  ;  for  to  be  sure  there  may  be  such 
antipathies  in  nature,  and  one  had  lieverer  touch  a 
toad  than  the  flesh  of  some  people." — 

Sophia  had  been  too  much  wrapt  in  contemplation 
to  pay  any  great  attention  to  the  foregoing  excellent 
discourse  of  her  maid  ;  interrupting  her  therefore, 
without  making  any  answer  to  it,  she  said,  "  Honour, 
I  am  come  to  a  resolution.  I  am  determined  to 
leave  my  father's  house  this  very  night ;  and  if  you 
have  the  friendship  for  me  which  you  have  often 
professed,  you  will  keep  me  company." — "  That  I 
will,  ma'am,  to  the  world's  end,"  answered  Honour  ; 
"  but  I  beg  your  la'ship  to  consider  the  consequence 
before  you  undertake  any  rash  action.  Where  can 
your  la'ship  possibly  gof — "  There  is,"  replied 
Sophia,  "  a  lady  of  quality  in  London,  a  relation  of 
mine,  who  spent  several  months  with  my  aunt  in 
the  coimtry ;  during  all  which  time  she  treated  me 
with  great  kindness,  and  expressed  so  much  plea- 
sure in  my  company,  that  she  earnestly  desired  my 
aunt  to  suffer  me  to  go  with  her  to  London.  As 
she  is  a  woman  of  very  great  note,  I  shall  easily  find 
her  out,  and  I  make  no  doubt  of  being  very  well 
and  kindly  received  by  her." — "  I  would  not  have 
your  la'ship  too  confident  of  that,"  cries  Honour; 
"  for  the  first  lady  I  lived  with  used  to  invite  peo- 
ple very  earnestly  to  her  house  j  but  if  she  heard 
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afterwards  they  •were  coming  she  used  to  get  out  of 
the  way.  Besides,  though  this  lady  would  he  very 
glad  to  see  your  la'ship,  as  to  be  sure  any  body 
would  be  glad  to  see  your  la'ship,  yet  when  she 
hears  your  la'ship  is  run  away  from  my  master — " 
"  You  are  mistaken.  Honour,"  says  Sophia:  "she 
looks  upon  the  authority  of  a  father  in  a  much  lower 
light  than  I  do  ;  for  she  pressed  me  violently  to  go 
to  London  with  her,  and  when  I  refused  to  go  with- 
out my  father's  consent,  she  laughed  me  to  scorn, 
called  me  silly  country  girl,  and  said,  I  should  make 
a  pure  loving  wife,  since  I  could  be  so  dutiful  a 
daughter.  So  I  have  no  doubt  but  she  will  both 
receive  me  and  protect  me  too,  till  my  father,  finding 
me  out  of  his  power,  can  be  brought  to  some 
reason." 

'«  Well,  but,  ma'am,"  answered  Honour,  "  how 
doth  your  la'ship  think  of  making  your  escaped 
Where  will  you  get  any  horses  or  conveyance  T  For 
as  for  your  own  horse,  as  all  the  sei-vants  know 
a  little  how  matters  stand  between  my  master 
and  your  la'ship,  Robin  will  be  hanged  before  he 
will  suffer  it  to  go  out  of  the  stable  without  my 
master's  express  orders."  "  I  intend  to  escape," 
said  Sophia,  "  by  walking  out  of  the  doors  when  they 
are  open.  I  thank  heaven  my  legs  are  very  able  to 
carry  me.  They  have  supported  me  many  a  long 
evening  after  a  fiddle,  with  no  very  agreeable  part- 
ner :  and  surely  they  will  assist  me  in  running  from 
so  detestable  a  partner  for  life." — "  Oh  heaven, 
ma'am !  doth  your  la'ship  know  what  you  are  say- 
ing"?" cries  Honour;  "  would  you  think  of  walking 
about  the  country  by  night  and  alone  f — "Not 
alone,"  answered  the  lady  ;  "  you  have  promised  to 
bear  me  company." — "  Yes,  to  be  sure,"  cries 
Honour,  "  I  will  follow  your  la'ship  through  the 
world ;  but  your  la'ship  had  almost  as  good  be 
alone ;  for  I  should  not  be  able  to  defend  you,  if 
any  robbers,  or  other  villains,  should  meet  with 
you.  Nay,  I  should  be  in  as  horrible  a  fright  as 
your  la'ship  ;  for  to  be  certain,  they  would  ravish 
VIS  both.  Besides,  ma'am,  consider  how  cold  the 
nights  are  now;  we  shall  be  frozen  to  death." — "  A 
good  brisk  pace,"  answered  Sophia,  "  will  presence 
us  from  the  cold  ;  and  if  you  cannot  defend  me 
from  a  villain,  Honour,  I  will  defend  you ;  for  I 
will  take  a  pistol  with  me.  There  are  two  always 
charged  in  the  hall." — "  Dear  ma'am,  you  frighten 
me  more  and  more,"  cries  Honour  :  "  sure  your 
la'ship  would  not  venture  to  fhe  it  off!  I  had 
rather  run  any  chance  than  your  la'ship  should  do 
that." — "Why  so"?"  says  Sophia,  smiling:  "  would 
not  you.  Honour,  fire  a  pistol  at  any  one  who  should 
attack  your  virtue  ■?" — "  To  be  sure,  ma'am,"  cries 
Honour,  "  one's  \-irtue  is  a  dear  thing,  especially 
to  us  poor  servants  ;  for  it  is  our  livelihood,  as  a 
body  may  say  :  yet  I  mortally  hate  fire-arms  ;  for 
so  many  accidents  happen  by  them." — "  Well,  well," 
says  Sophia,  "  I  believe  I  may  ensure  your  virtue 
at  a  very  cheap  rate,  without  carrying  any  arms 
with  us ;  for  I  intend  to  take  horses  at  the  very  fii-st 
town  we  come  to,  and  we  shall  hardly  be  attacked 
in  our  way  thither.  Look'ee,  Honour,  I  am  re- 
solved to  go  ;  and  if  you  will  attend  me,  I  promise 
you  I  will  reward  you  to  the  very  utmost  of  my 
power." 

This  last  argument  had  a  stronger  efffect  on 
Honour  than  all  the  preceding.  And  since  she  saw 
her  mistress  so  determined,  she  desisted  from  any 
further  dissuasions.  They  then  entered  into  a  de- 
bate on  ways  and  means  of  executing  their  project. 
Here  a  very  stubborn  difficulty  occurred,  and  this 
was  the  removal  of  their  effects,  which  was  much 
more  easily  got  over  by  the  mistress  than  by  the 


maid ;  for  when  a  lady  hath  once  taken  a  resoliu 
tion  to  run  to  a  lover,  or  to  run  from  him,  all  obi 
stacles  are  considered  as  trifles.  But  Honour  waj 
inspired  by  no  such  motive  ;  she  had  no  raptures  to 
expect,  nor  any  terrors  to  shun  ;  and  besides  the 
real  value  of  her  clothes,  in  which  consisted  a  great 
part  of  her  fortune,  she  had  a  capricious  fondnesf 
for  several  gowns,  and  other  things ;  either  because 
they  became  her,  or  because  they  were  given  hei 
by  such  a  particular  person  ;  because  she  had  bought 
them  lately,  or  because  she  had  had  them  long ;  oi 
for  some  other  reason  equally  good ;  so  that  she 
could  not  endure  the  thoughts  of  leaving  the  pooj 
things  behind  her  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  Western, 
who,  she  doubted  not,  would  in  his  rage  make  then 
suffer  martyrdom. 

The  ingenious  Mrs.  Honour  having  applied  al 
her  oratory  to  dissuade  her  mistress  from  her  pur- 
pose, when  she  found  her  positively  determined,  a( 
last  started  the  following  expedient  to  remove  hei 
clothes,  viz.,  to  get  herself  turned  out  of  doors  thai 
very  evening.  Sophia  highly  approved  this  method 
but  doubted  how  it  might  be  brought  about.  "  O 
ma'am,"  cries  Honour,  "your  la'ship  may  trus' 
that  to  me  ;  we  servants  very  well  know  how  tc 
obtain  this  favour  of  our  masters  and  mistresses ; 
though  sometimes,  indeed,  where  they  owe  us  more 
wages  than  they  can  readily  pay,  they  will  put  up 
with  all  our  affronts,  and  will  hardly  take  any] 
warning  we  can  give  them  ;  but  the  squire  is  none 
of  those  ;  and  since  your  la'ship  is  resolved  upor 
setting  out  to-night,  I  warrant  I  get  dischargee 
this  afternoon."  It  was  then  resolved  that  she 
should  pack  up  some  linen  and  a  night-gown  for 
Sophia,  with  her  own  things  ;  and  as  for  all  her 
other  clothes,  the  young  lady  abandoned  them  with 
no  more  remorse  than  the  sailor  feels  when  he 
throws  over  the  goods  of  others,  in  order  to  save  his 
own  life. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Containing  scenes  of  altercation,  of  no  very  uncommon  kind. 

Mrs.  HoNOun  had  scarce  sooner  parted  from  her 
young  lady,  than  something  (for  I  would  not,  like 
the  old  woman  in  Quivedo,  injure  the  devil  by  any 
false  accusation,  and  possibly  he  might  have  no 
hand  in  it), — but  something,  I  say,  suggested  itself  to 
her,  that  by  sacrificing  Sophia  and  all  her  secrets 
to  Mr.  Western,  she  might  probably  make  her  for- 
tune. Many  considerations  urged  this  discovery. 
The  fair  prospect  of  a  handsome  reward  for  so  great 
and  acceptable  a  service  to  the  squire,  tempted  her 
avarice  ;  and  again,  the  danger  of  the  enterprise 
she  had  undertaken  ;  the  uncertainty  of  its  success  ; 
night,  cold,  robbers,  ravishers,  all  alarmed  her  fears. 
So  forcibly  did  all  these  operate  upon  her,  that  she 
was  almost  determined  to  go  directly  to  the  squire, 
and  lay  open  the  whole  affair.  She  was,  however, 
too  upright  a  judge  to  decree  on  one  side,  before 
she  had  heard  the  other.  And  here,  first,  a  journey 
to  London  appeared  very  strongly  in  support  of 
Sophia.  She  eagerly  longed  to  see  a  place  in  which 
she  fancied  charms  short  only  of  those  which  a  rap- 
tured saint  imagines  in  heaven.  In  the  next  place, 
as  she  knew  Sophia  to  have  much  more  generosity 
than  her  master,  so  her  fidelity  promised  her  a 
greater  reward  than  she  could  gain  by  treachery. 
She  then  cross-examined  all  the  articles  which  had 
raised  her  fears,  on  the  other  side,  and  found,  on 
fairly  sifting  the  matter,  that  there  was  very  little 
in  them.  And  now  both  scales  being  reduced  to  a 
pretty  even  balance,  her  love  to  her  mistress  being 
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thrown  into  the  scale  of  her  integrity,  made  that 
rather  preponderate,  when  a  circumstance  struck 
upon  her  imagination  which  miglit  have  had  a  dan- 
gerous effect,  had  its  whole  weight  been  fairly  put 
into  the  other  scale.  This  was  the  length  of  time 
which  must  intervene  before  Sophia  would  be  able 
to  fulfil  her  promises ;  for  though  she  was  entitled 
to  her  mother's  fortune  at  the  death  of  her  father, 
and  to  the  sum  of  3000/.  left  her  by  an  uncle  when 
she  came  of  age  ;  yet  these  were  distant  days,  and 
many  accidents  might  prevent  the  intended  gene- 
rosity of  the  young  lady ;  whereas  the  rewards  she 
might  expect  from  Mr.  Western  were  immediate. 
But  while  she  was  pursuing  this  thought  the  good 
genius  of  Sophia,  or  that  which  presided  over  the 
integrity  of  Mrs.  Honour,  or  perhaps  mere  chance, 
sent  an  accident  in  her  way,  which  at  once  pre- 
served her  fidelity,  and  even  facilitated  the  intended 
business. 

Mrs.  Western's  maid  claimed  great  superiority 
over  Mrs.  Honour  on  several  accounts.  First,  her 
birth  was  higher  ;  for  her  great-grandmother  by  the 
mother's  side  was  a  cousin,  not  far  removed,  to  an 
Irish  peer.  Secondly,  her  wages  were  greater. 
And  lastly,  she  had  been  at  London,  and  had  of 
consequence  seen  more  of  the  world.  She  had  al- 
ways behaved,  therefore,  to  Mrs.  Honour  with 
that  reserve,  and  had  always  exacted  of  her  those 
marks  of  distinction,  which  every  order  of  females 
preserves  and  requires  in  conversation  with  those  of 
an  inferior  order.  Now  as  Honour  did  not  at  all 
times  agree  with  this  doctrine,  but  would  frequently 
break  in  upon  the  respect  which  the  other  de- 
manded, Mrs.  Western's  maid  was  not  at  all  pleased 
with  her  company ;  indeed,  she  earnestly  longed  to 
return  home  to  the  house  of  her  mistress,  where  she 
domineered  at  will  over  all  the  other  servants.  She 
had  been  greatly,  therefore,  disappointed  in  the 
morning,  when  Mrs.  Western  had  changed  her  mind 
on  the  very  point  of  departure  ;  and  had  been  in 
what  is  vulgarly  called  a  glouting  humour  ever  since. 
In  this  humour,  which  was  none  of  the  sweetest, 
she  came  into  the  room  where  Honour  was  debating 
with  herself  in  the  manner  we  have  above  related. 
Honour  no  sooner  saw  her,  than  she  addressed  her 
in  the  foUoAving  obliging  phrase  :  "  Sob,  madam,  I 
find  we  are  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company 
longer,  which  I  was  afraid  the  quarrel  between  my 
master  and  your  lady  would  have  robbed  us  of." 
— "  I  don't  know,  madam,"  answered  the  other, 
"  what  you  mean  by  we  and  ua.  I  assure  you  I 
do  not  look  on  any  of  the  servants  in  this  house 
to  be  proper  company  for  me.  I  am  company,  I 
hope,  for  their  betters  every  day  in  the  week.  I 
do  not  speak  on  your  account,  Mrs.  Honour  ;  for 
you  are  a  civilised  young  woman  ;  and  when  you 
have  seen  a  little  more  of  the  world,  I  should 
not  be  ashamed  to  walk  with  you  in  St.  James's 
Park." — "Hoity  toity!"  cries  Honour,  <' madam 
is  in  her  airs,  I  protest.  Mrs.  Honour,  forsooth ! 
sure,  madam,  you  might  call  me  by  my  sirname ; 
for  though  my  lady  calls  me  Honour,  I  have  a  sir- 
name  as  well  as  other  folks.  Ashamed  to  walk 
with  me,  quotha!  marry,  as  good  as  yourself,  I 
hope." — '<  Since  you  make  such  a  return  to  my 
civility,"  said  the  other,  •'  I  must  acquaint  you, 
Mrs.  Honour,  that  you  are  not  so  good  as  me.  In 
the  country,  indeed,  one  is  obliged  to  take  up  with 
all  kind  of  trumpery  ;  but  in  town  I  visit  none  but 
the  women  of  quality.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Honour,  there 
is  some  difference,  I  hope  between  you  and  me." — 
"  I  hope  so  too,"  answered  Honour  :  there  is  some 
difference  in  our  ages,  and — I  think  in  our  per- 
sons."     Upon    speaking    which    last  words,    she 


strutted  by  Mrs.  Western's  maid  with  the  mos^.t 
provoking  air  of  contempt ;  turning  up  her  nose, 
tossing  her  head,  and  violently  brushing  the  hoop 
of  her  competitor  with  her  ovm.  The  other  lady 
put  on  one  of  her  most  malicious  sneers,  and  said, 
"  Creature  !  you  are  below  my  anger  ;  and  it  is  be- 
neath me  to  give  ill  Avords  to  such  an  audacious 
saucy  trollop ;  but,  hussy,  I  must  tell  you,  your 
breeding  shows  the  meanness  of  your  birth  as  well 
as  of  your  education  ;  and  both  very  properly  qua- 
lify you  to  be  the  mean  serving  woman  of  a  country 
girl." — "  Don't  abuse  my  lady,"  cries  Honour : 
"  I  wont  take  that  of  you  ;  she's  as  much  better  than 
yours  as  she  is  younger,  and  ten  thousand  times 
more  handsomer." 

Here  ill  luck,  or  rather  good  luck,  sent  Mrs. 
Western  to  see  her  maid  in  tears,  which  began  to 
flow  plentifully  at  her  approach ;  and  of  which 
being  asked  the  reason  by  her  mistress,  she  presently 
acquainted  her  that  her  tears  were  occasioned  by 
the  rude  treatment  of  that  creature  there — meaning 
Honour.  "  And,  madam,"  continued  she,  "  I  could 
have  despised  all  she  said  to  me  ;  but  she  hath  had 
the  audacity  to  affront  your  ladyship,  and  to  call 
you  ugly — Yes,  madam,  she  called  you  ugly  old 
cat,  to  my  face.  I  could  not  bear  to  hear  your 
ladyship  called  ugly." — "Why  do  you  repeat  her 
impudence  so  often  1"  said  Mrs.  Western.  And 
then  turning  to  Mrs.  Honour,  she  asked  her  "  How 
she  had  the  assurance  to  mention  her  name  with 
disrespect?" — "  Disrespect,  madam  !"  answered  Ho- 
nour ;  "  I  never  mentioned  your  name  at  all :  I  said 
somebody  was  not  as  handsome  as  my  mistress, 
and  to  be  sure  you  know  that  as  well  as  I."  — 
"  Hussy,"  replied  the  lady,  "  I  will  make  such  a  saucy 
trollop  as  yourself  know  that  I  am  not  a  proper 
subject  of  your  discourse.  And  if  my  brother  doth 
not  discharge  you  this  moment,  I  will  never  sleep 
in  his  house  again.  I  will  find  him  out,  and  have 
you  discharged  this  moment." — "Discharged!" 
cries  Honour ;  "  and  suppose  I  am  :  there  are  more 
places  in  the  world  than  one.  Thank  heaven, 
good  servants  need  not  want  places  ;  and  if  you 
turn  away  all  who  do  not  think  you  handsome, 
you  will  want  servants  very  soon ;  let  me  tell  you 
that." 

Mrs.  Western  spoke,  or  rather  thundered,  in  an- 
swer ;  but  as  she  was  hardly  articulate,  we  cannot 
be  very  certain  of  the  identical  words  ;  we  shall 
therefore  omit  inserting  a  speech  which  at  best  would 
not  greatly  redound  to  her  honour.  She  then  de- 
parted in  search  of  her  brother,  with  a  countenance 
so  full  of  rage,  that  she  resembled  one  of  the  furies 
rather  than  a  human  creature. 

The  tAvo  chambermaids  being  again  left  alone, 
began  a  second  bout  at  altercation,  which  soon 
produced  a  combat  of  a  more  active  kind.  In  this 
the  victory  belonged  to  the  lady  of  inferior  rank,  but 
not  without  some  loss  of  blood,  of  hair,  and  of  lawn 
and  muslin. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  wise  demeanour  of  Mr.  Western  in  the  character  of  a  ma- 
gistrate,   A  hint  to  justices  of  pi'ace,  concerning  the  necessary 
qualifications  of  a  clerk;  with  extraordinary  instances  of 
paternal  madness  and  filial  affection. 

Logicians  sometimes  prove  too  much  by  an  argument, 
and  politicians  often  overreach  themselves  in  a 
scheme.  Thus  had  it  like  to  have  happened  to  Mrs. 
Honour,  who,  instead  of  recovering  the  rest  of  her 
clothes,  had  liked  to  have  stopped  even  those  she 
had  on  her  back  from  escaping ;  for  the  squire  no 
sooner  heard  of  her  having  abused  his  sister,  thaa 
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he  swore  twenty  oaths  he  would  send  her  to  Bride- 
well. 

Mrs.  Western  was  a  very  good-natured  woman, 
and  ordinarily  of  a  forgiving  temper.  She  had  lately 
remitted  the  trespass  of  a  stage-coachman,  who  had 
overturned  her  postchaise  into  a  ditch ;  nay,  she 
had  even  broken  the  law,  in  refusing  to  prosecute  a 
highwayman  who  had  robbed  her,  not  only  of  a  sum 
of  money,  but  of  her  ear-rings  ;  at  the  same  time 
d — ning  her,  and  saying,  "  Such  handsome  b — s  as 
you  don't  want  jewels  to  set  them  off,  and  be  d — n'd 
to  you."  But  now,  so  uncertain  are  our  tempers, 
and  so  much  do  we  at  different  times  differ  from 
ourselves,  she  would  hear  of  no  mitigation  ;  nor 
could  all  the  affected  penitence  of  Honour,  nor  all 
the  entreaties  of  Sophia  for  her  own  servant,  prevail 
with  her  to  desist  from  earnestly  desiring  her  brother 
to  execute  justiceship  (for  it  was  indeed  a  syllable 
more  than  justice)  on  the  wench. 

But  luckily  the  clerk  had  a  qualification,  which 
no  clerk  to  a  justice  of  peace  ought  ever  to  be  with- 
out, namely,  some  understanding  in  the  law  of  this 
realm.  He  therefore  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the 
justice  that  he  would  exceed  his  authority  by  com- 
mitting the  girl  to  Bridewell,  as  there  had  been  no 
attempt  to  break  the  peace  ;  "  for  I  am  afraid,  sir," 
says  he,  "  you  cannot  legally  commit  any  one  to 
Bridewell  only  for  ill-breeding." 

In  matters  of  high  importance,  particularly  in 
cases  relating  to  the  game,  the  justice  was  not  al- 
ways attentive  to  these  admonitions  of  his  clerk  ; 
for,  indeed,  in  executing  the  laws  under  that  head, 
many  justices  of  peace  suppose  they  have  a  large 
discretionary  power,  by  virtue  of  which,  under  the 
notion  of  searching  for  and  taking  away  engines  for 
the  destruction  of  the  game,  they  often  commit  tres- 
passes, and  sometimes  felony,  at  their  pleasure. 

But  this  offence  was  not  of  quite  so  high  a  nature, 
nor  so  dangerous  to  the  society.  Here,  therefore, 
the  justice  behaved  with  some  attention  to  the  advice 
of  his  clerk  ;  for,  in  fact,  he  had  already  had  two 
informations  exhibited  against  him  in  the  king's 
bench,  and  had  no  curiosity  to  try  a  third. 

The  squire,  therefore,  putting  on  a  most  wise  and 
significant  countenance,  after  a  preface  of  several 
hums  and  hahs,  told  his  sister,  that  upon  more  mature 
deliberation,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  "  as  there  was 
no  breakijig  up  of  the  peace,  such  as  the  law,"  says 
he,  "  calls  breaking  open  a  door,  or  breaking  a  hedge, 
or  breaking  a  head,  or  any  such  sort  of  breaking,  the 
matter  did  not  amount  to  a  felonious  kind  of  a  thing, 
nor  trespasses,  nor  damages,  and,  therefore,  there 
was  no  punishment  in  the  law  for  it." 

Mrs.  Western  said,  "  she  knew  the  law  much  bet- 
ter ;  that  she  had  known  servants  very  severely 
punished  for  affronting  their  masters ;"  and  then 
named  a  certain  justice  of  the  peace  in  London, 
"who,"  she  said,  "would  commit  a  servant  to 
Bridewell  at  any  time  when  a  master  or  mistress 
desired  it." 

"  Like  enough,"  cries  the  squire  ;  "  it  may  be  so 
in  London  ;  but  the  law  is  different  in  the  countrv." 
Here  followed  a  very  learned  dispute  between  "the 
brother  and  sister  concerning  the  law,  which  we 
would  insert,  if  we  imagined  many  of  our  readers 
could  understand  it.  This  was,  however,  at  length 
referred  by  both  parties  to  the  clerk,  who  decided 
it  in  favour  of  the  magistrate ;  and  Mrs.  Western 
was,  in  the  end,  obliged  to  content  herself  with  the 
satisfaction  of  having  Honour  turned  away ;  to 
which  Sophia  herself  very  readily  and  cheerfully 
consented. 

Thus  Fortune,  after  having  diverted  herself,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  with  two  or  three  frolics,  at  last 


disposed  all  matters  to  the  advantage  of  our  heroine  j" 
who  indeed  succeeded  admirably  well  in  her  deceit, 
considering  it  was  the  first  she  had  ever  practised. 
And,  to  say  the  truth,  I  have  often  concluded,  that 
the  honest  part  of  mankind  would  be  much  too  hard 
for  the  knavish,  if  they  could  bring  themselves  to 
incur  the  guilt,  or  thought  it  worth  their  while  to 
take  the  trouble. 

Honour  acted  her  part  to  the  utmost  perfection. 
She  no  sooner  saw  herself  secm-e  from  all  danger  of 
Bridewell,  a  word  which  had  raised  most  horrible 
ideas  in  her  mind,  than  she  resumed  those  airs  which 
her  terrors  before  had  a  little  abated ;  and  laid  down 
her  place,  with  as  much  affectation  of  content,  and 
indeed  of  contempt,  as  was  ever  practised  at  the  re- 
signation of  places  of  much  greater  importance.  If 
the  reader  pleases,  therefore,  we  choose  rather  to  say 
she  resigned — which  hath,  indeed,  been  always  held 
a  synonymous  expression  with  being  turned  out,  or 
turned  away. 

Mr.  Western  ordered  her  to  be  very  expeditious 
in  packing  ;  for  his  sister  declared  she  would  not 
sleep  another  night  under  the  same  roof  with  so  im- 
pudent a  slut.  To  work  therefore  she  went,  and 
that  so  earnestly,  that  everything  was  ready  early  in 
the  evening  ;  when,  having  received  her  wages,  away 
packed  she,  bag  and  baggage,  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  every  one,  but  of  none  more  than  of  Sophia;  who, 
having  appointed  her  maid  to  meet  her  at  a  certain 
place  not  far  from  the  house,  exactly  at  the  dreadful 
and  ghostly  hour  of  twelve,  began  to  prepare  for  her 
own  departure. 

But  first  she  was  obliged  to  give  two  painful  au- 
diences, the  one  to  her  aunt,  and  the  other  to  her 
father.  In  these  Mrs.  Western  herself  began  to 
talk  to  her  in  a  more  peremptory  style  than  before  : 
but  her  father  treated  her  in  so  violent  and  outrage- 
ous a  manner,  that  he  frightened  her  into  an  affected 
compliance  with  his  will ;  which  so  highly  pleased 
the  good  squire,  that  he  changed  his  frowns  into 
smiles,  and  his  menaces  into  promises  :  he  vowed 
his  whole  soul  was  wrapt  in  hers  ;  that  her  consent 
(for  so  he  construed  the  words,  "  you  know,  sir, 
I  must  not,  nor  can,  refuse  to  obey  any  absolute 
command  of  yours")  had  made  him  the  happiest 
of  mankind.  He  then  gave  her  a  large  bank  bill  to 
dispose  of  in  any  trinkets  she  pleased,  and  kissed 
and  embraced  her  in  the  fondest  manner,  while  tears 
of  joy  trickled  from  those  eyes  which  a  few  moments 
before  had  darted  fire  and  rage  against  the  dear  ob- 
ject of  all  his  affection. 

Instances  of  this  behaviour  in  parents  are  so  com- 
mon, that  the  reader,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  very  little 
astonished  at  the  whole  conduct  of  Mr.  Western. 
If  he  should,  I  o'wn  I  am  not  able  to  account  for  it ; 
since  that  he  loved  his  daughter  most  tenderly,  is,  I 
think,  beyond  dispute.  So  indeed  have  many  others, 
who  have  rendered  their  children  most  completely 
miserable  by  the  same  conduct  ;  which,  though  it  is 
almost  universal  in  parents,  hath  always  appeared 
to  me  to  be  the  most  unaccountable  of  all  the  ab- 
surdities which  ever  entered  into  the  brain  of  that 
strange  prodigious  creature  man. 

The  latter  part  of  Mr.  Western's  behaviour  had 
so  strong  an  effect  on  the  tender  heart  of  Sophia, 
that  it  suggested  a  thought  to  her,  which  not  all  the 
sophistry  of  her  politic  aunt,  nor  all  the  menaces  of 
her  father,  had  ever  once  brought  into  her  head. 
She  reverenced  her  father  so  piously,  and  loved  him 
so  passionatelj',  that  she  had  scarce  ever  felt  more 
pleasing  sensations,  than  what  arose  from  the  share 
she  frequently  had  of  contributing  to  his  amuse- 
ment, and  sometimes,  perhaps,  to  higher  gratifica- 
tions ;    for  he    never    could    contain   the  delight  of 
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hearing  her  commended,  which  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  hearing  almost  every  day  of  her  life.  The 
idea,  therefore,  of  the  immense  happiness  she  should 
convey  to  her  father  by  her  consent  to  this  match, 
made  a  strong  impression  on  her  mind.  Again,  the 
extreme  piety  of  such  an  act  of  obedience  worked 
very  forcibly,  as  she  had  a  very  deep  sense  of  reli- 
gion. Lastly,  when  she  reflected  how  much  she 
herself  was  to  suffer,  being  indeed  to  become  little 
less  than  a  sacrifice,  or  a  martyr,  to  filial  love  and 
duty,  she  felt  an  agreeable  tickling  in  a  certain  little 
passion,  which  though  it  bears  no  immediate  affi- 
nity either  to  religion  or  virtue,  is  often  so  kind  as 
to  lend  great  assistance  in  executing  the  purposes  of 
-both. 

Sophia  was  charmed  with  the  contemplation  of  so 
heroic  an  action,  and  began  to  compliment  herself 
with  much  premature  flattery,  when  Cupid,  who 
lay  hid  in  the  muff",  suddenly  crept  out,  and  like 
Punchinello  in  a  puppet-show,  kicked  all  out  before 
him.  In  truth  (for  we  scorn  to  deceive  our  reader, 
or  to  vindicate  the  character  of  our  heroine  by 
ascribing  her  actions  to  supernatural  impulse)  the 
thoughts  of  her  beloved  Jones,  and  some  hopes 
(however  distant)  in  which  he  was  very  particularly 
concerned,  immediately  destroyed  all  which  filial 
love,  piety,  and  pride  had,  with  their  joint  en- 
deavours, been  labouring  to  bring  about. 

But  before  we  proceed  any  farther  with  Sophia, 
we  must  now  look  back  to  Mr.  Jones. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Containing  several  matters,  natural  enough  perhavs,  but  low. 
The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  remember,  that  we 
left  Mr.  Jones,  in  the  beginning  of  this  book,  on 
his  road  to  Bristol ;  being  determined  to  seek  his 
fortune  at  sea,  or  rathei-,  indeed,  to  fly  away  from 
his  fortune  on  shore. 

It  happened  (a  thing  not  very  unusual),  that  the 
guide  who  undertook  to  conduct  him  on  his  way, 
was  unluckily  unacquainted  with  the  road  ;  so  that 
having  missed  his  right  track,  and  being  ashamed 
to  ask  information,  he  rambled  about  backwards 
and  forwards  till  night  came  on,  and  it  began  to 
grow  dark.  Jones  suspecting  what  had  happened, 
acquainted  the  guide  with  his  apprehensions ;  but 
he  insisted  on  it,  that  they  were  in  the  right  road, 
and  added,  it  would  be  very  strange  if  he  should  not 
know  the  road  to  Bristol ;  though,  in  reality,  it 
would  have  been  much  stranger  if  he  had  known  it, 
having  never  passed  through  it  in  his  life  before. 

Jones  had  not  such  implicit  faith  in  his  guide, 
but  that  on  their  arrival  at  a  village  he  inquired  of  the 
the  first  fellow  he  saw,  whether  they  were  Ln  the 
road  to  Bristol.  "Whence  did  you  comel"  cries 
the  fellow.  "  No  matter,"  says  Jones,  a  little 
hastily ;  "  I  want  to  know  if  this  be  the  road  to 
BristoH" — "  The  road  to  Bristol!"  cries  the  fellow, 
scratching  his  head  :  "  Why,  measter,  I  believe  you 
will  hardly  get  to  Bristol  this  way  to-night." — 
"Prithee,  friend,  then,"  answered  Jones,  " do  tell 
us  which  is  the  way." — "  Why,  measter,"  cries  the 
fellow,  "  you  must  be  come  out  of  your  road  the 
Lord  knows  whither ;  for  thick  way  goeth  to 
Glocester." — "Well,  and  which  way  goes  to  Bris- 
tol 1"  said  Jones.  "Why,  you  be  going  away  from 
Bristol,"  answered  the  fellow.  "  Then,"  said  Jones, 
"  we  must  go  back  again  1" — "Ay,  you  must,"  said 
the  fellow.  "  Well,  and  when  we  come  back  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  which  way  must  we  takel" — "Why, 
you  must  keep  the  straight  road." — "  But  I  remem- 
ber there  are  two  roads,  one  to  the  right  and  the 
Other  to  the  left." — "  Why,  you  must  keep  the  right- 


hand  road,  and  then  gu  straight  vorwards  ;  only  re- 
member to  turn  vurst  to  your  right,  and  then  to 
your  left  again,  and  then  to  your  right,  that  brings 
you  to  the  squire's  ;  and  then  you  must  keep  straight 
vorwards,  and  turn  to  the  left." 

Another  fellow  now  came  up,  and  asked  which 
way  the  gentlemen  were  going ;  of  which  being  in- 
formed by  Jones,  he  first  scratched  his  head,  and 
then  leaning  upon  a  pole  he  had  in  his  hand,  began 
to  tell  him,  "  That  he  must  keep  the  right-hand 
road  for  about  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half,  or  such 
a  matter,  and  then  he  must  turn  short  to  the  left, 
which  would  bring  him  round  by  measter  Jiu 
Bearnes's." — "  But  which  is  Mr.  John  Bearnes's  V 
says  Jones.  "O  Lord!"  cries  the  fellow,  "why, 
don't  you  know  measter  Jin  Bearnes  1  Whence 
then  did  you  come1" 

These  two  fellows  had  almost  conquered  the  pa- 
tience of  Jones,  when  a  plain  well-looking  man 
(who  was  indeed  a  quaker)  accosted  him  thus : 
"  Friend,  I  perceive  thou  hast  lost  thy  way  ;  and  if 
thou  wilt  take  my  advice,  thou  wilt  not  attempt  to 
find  it  to-night.  It  is  almost  dark,  and  the  road  is 
difficult  to  hit ;  besides,  there  have  been  several 
robberies  committed  lately  between  this  and  Bristol. 
Here  is  a  very  creditable  good  house  just  by,  where 
thou  mayest  find  good  entertainment  for  thyself  and 
thy  cattle  till  morning."  Jones,  after  a  little  per- 
suasion, agreed  to  stay  in  this  place  till  the  morning, 
and  was  conducted  by  his  friend  to  the  public- 
house. 

The  landlord,  who  was  a  very  civil  fellow,  told 
Jones,  "  he  hoped  he  would  excuse  the  badness  of 
his  accommodation  ;  for  that  his  wife  was  gone  from 
home,  and  had  locked  up  almost  everything,  and 
carried  the  keys  along  with  her."  Indeed  the  fact 
was,  that  a  favourite  daughter  of  hers  was  just  mar- 
ried, and  had  gone  that  morning  home  with  her 
husband  ;  and  that  she  and  her  mother  together  had 
almost  stript  the  poor  man  of  all  his  goods,  as  well 
as  money ;  for  though  he  had  several  children,  this 
daughter  only,  who  was  the  mother's  favourite,  was 
the  object  of  her  consideration  ;  and  to  the  humour 
of  this  one  child  she  would  with  pleasure  have  sacri- 
ficed all  the  rest,  and  her  husband  into  the  bargain. 

Though  Jones  was  very  unfit  for  any  kind  of 
company,  and  would  have  preferred  being  alone, 
yet  he  could  not  resist  the  importunities  of  the 
honest  quaker  ;  who  was  the  more  desirous  of  sitting 
with  him,  from  having  remarked  the  melancholy 
which  appeared  both  in  his  countenance  and  be- 
haviour; and  which  the  poor  quaker  thought  his 
conversation  might  in  some  measure  relieve. 

After  they  had  past  some  time  together,  in  such  a 
manner  that  my  honest  friend  might  have  thought 
himself  at  one  of  his  silent  meetings,  the  quaker  be- 
gan to  be  moved  by  some  spirit  or  other,  probably 
that  of  curiosity,  and  said,  "  Friend,  I  perceive  some 
sad  disaster  hath  befallen  thee ;  but  pray  be  of 
comfort.  Perhaps  thou  has  lost  a  friend.  If  so, 
thou  must  consider  we  are  all  mortal.  And  why 
shouldst  thou  grieve,  when  thou  knowest  thy  grief 
will  do  thy  Mend  no  good?  We  are  all  born  to 
affliction.  I  myself  have  my  sorrow  as  well  as 
thee,  and  most  probably  greater  sorrows.  Though 
I  have  a  clear  estate  of  100/.  a  year,  which  is  as 
much  as  I  want,  and  I  have  a  conscience,  I  thank 
the  Lord,  void  of  offence  ;  my  constitution  is  sound 
and  strong,  and  there  is  no  man  can  demand  a  debt 
of  me,  nor  accuse  me  of  an  injury  ;  yet,  friend,  1 
should  be  concei-ned  to  think  thee  as  miserable  as 
myself." 

Here  the  quaker  ended  with  a  deep  sigh ;  and 
Jones  presently  answered,  "  I  am  very  sorry,  sir, 
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for  your  unhappiness  whatever  is  the  occasion  of 
it"' — "  Ah!  friend,"  replied  the  qiiaker,  "  one  only 
d  aughter  is  the  occasion  ;  one  who  was  my  greatest 
d  slight  upon  earth,  and  who  within  this  week  is  run 
away  from  me,  and  is  married  against  my  consent. 
I  had  provided  her  a  proper  match,  a  sober  man 
and  one  of  substance  ;  but  she,  forsooth,  would 
choose  for  herself,  and  away  she  is  gone  with  a 
young  fellow  not  worth  a  groat.  If  she  had  been 
dead,  as  I  suppose  thy  friend  is,  I  should  have  been 
happy." — "  That  is  very  strange,  sir,"  said  Jones. 
"  Why,  would  it  not  be  better  for  her  to  be  dead, 
than  to  be  a  beggar?"  replied  the  quaker :  "  for,  as 
I  told  you,  the  fellow  is  not  worth  a  groat ;  and 
surely  she  cannot  expect  that  I  shall  ever  give  her  a 
shilling.  No,  as  she  hath  married  for  love,  let  her 
live  on  love  if  she  can  ;  let  her  cany  her  love  to 
market,  and  see  whether  any  one  will  change  it 
into  silver,  or  even  into  halfpence." — "  You  know 
your  own  concerns  best,  sir,"  said  Jones.  "  It  must 
have  been,"  continued  the  quaker,  "  a  long  pre- 
meditated scheme  to  cheat  me :  for  they  have 
known  one  another  from  their  infancy  ;  and  I  al- 
ways preached  to  her  against  love,  and  told  her  a 
thousand  times  over  it  was  all  folly  and  wickedness. 
Nay,  the  cunning  slut  pretended  to  hearken  to  me, 
and  to  despise  all  wantonness  of  the  flesh  ;  and  yet 
at  last  broke  out  at  a  window  two  pair  of  stairs  : 
for  I  began,  indeed,  a  little  to  suspect  her,  and  had 
locked  her  up  carefully,  intending  the  very  next 
morning  to  have  married  her  up  to  my  liking.  But 
she  disappointed  me  within  a  few  hours,  and  escaped 
away  to  the  lover  of  her  own  choosing  ;  who  lost  no 
time,  for  they  were  married  and  bedded  and  all 
within  an  hour. 

But  it  shall  be  the  worst  hour's  work  for  them 
both  that  ever  they  did ;  for  they  may  starve,  or 
beg,  or  steal  together,  for  me.  I  will  never  give 
either  of  them  a  farthing."  Here  Jones  starting 
up,  cried,  "  I  really  must  be  excused  :  I  wish  you 
would  leave  me." — "  Come,  come,  friend,"  said 
the  quaker,  "  don't  give  way  to  concern.  You  see 
there  are  other  people  miserable  besides  yourself." 
— "  I  see  there  are  madmen,  and  fools,  and  villains  in 
the  world,"  cries  Jones.  "  But  let  me  give  you  a 
piece  of  advice  :  send  for  your  daughter  and  son-in- 
low  home,  and  don't  be  yourself  the  only  cause  of 
misery  to  one  you  pretend  to  love." — "  Send  for  her 
and  her  husband  home !"  cries  the  quaker,  loudly ; 
'  I  would  sooner  send  for  the  two  greatest  enemies 
I  have  in  the  world !" — "  Well,  go  home  yourself, 
or  where  you  please,"  said  Jones,  "  for  I  will  sit  no 
longer  in  such  company." — "  Nay,  friend,"  answered 
the  quaker,  "  I  scorn  to  impose  my  company  on 
any  one."  He  then  offered  to  pull  money  from  his 
pocket,  but  Jones  pushed  him  with  some  violence 
out  of  the  room. 

The  subject  ofthequaker's  discourse  had  so  deeply 
affected  Jones,  that  he  stared  very  wildly  all  the  time 
he  was  speaking.  This  the  quaker  had  observed, 
and  this,  added  to  the  rest  of  his  behaviour,  inspired 
honest  Broadbrim  with  a  conceit,  that  his  companion 
was  in  reality  out  of  his  senses.  Instead  of  resent- 
ing the  affront,  therefore,  the  quaker  was  moved 
with  compassion  for  his  unhappy  circumstances ; 
and  having  communicated  his  opinion  to  the  land- 
lord, he  desired  him  to  take  great  care  of  his  guest, 
and  to  treat  him  with  the  highest  civility. 

^  "  Indeed,"  says  the  landlord,  "  I  shall  use  no  such 
civility  towards  him  ;  for  it  seems,  for  all  his  laced 
waistcoat  there,  he  is  no  more  a  gentleman  than 
myself,  but  a  poor  parish  bastard,  bred  up  at  a 
great  squire's  about  thirty  miles  off,  and  now 
turned  out  of  doors  (not  for  any  good  to  be  sure). 


I  shall  get  him  out  of  my  house  as  soon  as  pas» 
sible.  If  I  do  lose  my  reckoning,  the  first  loss  is 
always  the  best.  It  is  not  above  a  year  ago  that  I 
lost  a  silver  spoon."    . 

"  Wliat  dost  thou  talk  of  a  parish  bastard,  Robin'?'" 
answered  the  quaker.  "  Thou  must  certainly  be 
mistaken  in  thy  man."' 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  Robin  1  "  the  guide,  who 
knows  him  very  well,  told  it  me."  For,  indeed, 
the  guide  had  no  sooner  taken  his  place  at  the 
kitchen  fire,  than  he  acquainted  the  whole  company 
with  all  he  knew  or  had  ever  heard  concerning 
Jones. 

The  quaker  was  no  sooner  assured  by  this  fellow 
of  the  birth  and  low  fortune  of  Jones,  than  all  com- 
passion for  him  vanished  ;  and  the  honest  plain  man 
went  home  fired  with  no  less  indignation  than  a 
duke  would  have  felt  at  receiving  an  affront  from 
such  a  person. 

The  landlord  himself  conceived  an  equal  disdain 
for  his  guest ;  so  that  when  Jones  rung  the  bell  in 
order  to  retire  to  bed,  he  was  acquainted  that  he 
could  have  no  bed  there.  Besides  disdain  of  the 
mean  condition  of  his  guest,  Robin  entertained  vio- 
lent suspicion  of  his  intentions,  which  were,  he  sup- 
posed, to  watch  some  favourable  opportunity  of 
robbing  the  house.  In  reality,  he  might  have  been 
very  well  eased  of  these  apprehensions,  by  the  pru- 
dent precautions  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  who  had 
already  removed  everything  Avhich  was  not  fixed 
to  the  freehold  ;  but  he  was  by  nature  suspicious, 
and  had  been  more  particularly  so  since  the  loss  of 
his  spoon.  In  short  the  dread  of  being  robbed 
totally  absorbed  the  comfortable  consideration  that 
he  had  nothing  to  lose. 

Jones  being  assured  that  he  could  have  no  bed, 
very  contentedly  betook  himself  to  a  great  chair 
made  with  rushes,  when  sleep,  which  had  lately 
shunned  his  company  in  much  better  apartments, 
generously  paid  him  a  visit  in  his  humble  cell. 

As  for  the  landlord,  he  was  prevented  by  his  fears 
from  retiring  to  rest.  He  returned  therefore  to  the 
kitchen  fire,  whence  he  could  survey  the  only  door 
which  opened  into  the  parlour,  or  rather  hole,  where 
Jones  was  seated  ;  and  as  for  the  window  to  that 
room,  it  was  impossible  for  any  creature  larger  than 
a  cat  to  have  made  his  escape  through   it. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  adventure  of  a  company  of  soldiers. 
The  landlord  having  taken  his  seat  directly  oppo- 
site to  the  door  of  the  parlour,  determined  to  keep 
guard  there  the  whole  night.  The  guide  and  ano- 
ther fellow  remained  long  on  duty  with  him,  though 
they  neither  knew  his  suspicions,  nor  had  any  of 
their  own.  The  true  cause  of  their  watching  did, 
indeed,  at  length,  put  an  end  to  it ;  for  this  was  no 
other  than  the  strength  and  goodness  of  the  beer,  of 
which  having  tippled  a  very  large  quantity,  they 
grew  at  first  very  noisy  and  vociferous,  and  after- 
wards fell  both  asleep. 

But  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  liquor  to  compose 
the  fears  of  Robin.  He  continued  still  waking  in 
his  chair,  with  his  eyes  fixed  stedfastly  on  the  door 
which  led  into  the  apartment  of  Mr.  Jones,  till  a 
violent  thundering  at  his  outward  gate  called  him 
from  his  seat,  and  obliged  him  to  open  it ;  which  he 
had  no  sooner  done,  than  his  kitchen  was  imme- 
diately full  of  gentlemen  in  red  coats,  who  all  rushed 
upon  him  in  as  tumultuous  a  manner  as  if  they 
intended  to  take  his  little  castle  by  storm. 

The  landlord  was  now  forced  from  his  post  to 
furnish  his  numerous  guests  Avith  beer,  which  they 
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called  for  with  great  eagerness  ;  and  upon  his  second 
or  third  return  from  the  cellar,  he  saw  Mr.  Jones 
standing  before  the  fire  in  the  midst  of  the  soldiers  ; 
for  it  may  easily  be  beUeved,  that  the  arrival  of  so 
much  good  company  should  put  an  end  to  any  sleep, 
unless  that  from  which  we  are  to  be  awakened  only 
by  the  last  trumpet. 

The  company  having  now  pretty  well  satisfied 
their  thirst,  nothing  remained  but  to  pay  the  reck- 
oning, a  circumstance  often  productive  of  much 
mischief  and  discontent  among  the  inferior  rank 
of  gentry,  who  are  apt  to  find  great  difficulty  in 
assessing  the  sum,  with  exact  regard  to  distributive 
justice,  which  directs  that  every  man  shall  pay  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  which  he  drinks.  This  dif- 
ficulty occurred  upon  the  present  occasion  ;  and  it 
was  the  greater,  as  some  gentlemen  had,  in  their 
extreme  hurry,  marched  off",  after  their  first  draught, 
and  had  entirely  forgot  to  contribute  any  thing  to- 
wards the  said  reckoning. 

A  violent  dispute  now  arose,  in  which  every  word 
may  be  said  to  have  been  deposed  upon  oath  ;  for 
the  oaths  were  at  least  equal  to  all  the  other  words 
spoken.  In  this  controversy  the  whole  company 
spoke  together,  and  every  man  seemed  wholly  bent 
to  extenuate  the  sum  which  fell  to  his  share  ;  so  that 
the  most  probable  conclusion  which  could  be  fore- 
seen was,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  reckoning  would 
fall  to  the  landlord's  share  to  pay,  or  (what  is  much 
the  same  thing)  would  remain  unpaid. 

All  this  while  Mr.  Jones  was  engaged  in  conver- 
sation with  the  Serjeant ;  for  that  officer  was  entirely 
unconcerned  in  the  present  dispute,  being  privileged 
by  immemorial  custom  from  all  contribution. 

The  dispute  now  grew  so  very  warm  that  it  seemed 
to  draw  towards  a  military  decision,  when  Jones 
stepping  forward,  silenced  all  their  clamours  at  once, 
by  declaring  that  he  would  pay  the  whole  reckoning, 
which  indeed  amounted  to  no  more  than  three  shil- 
lings and  fourpence. 

This  declaration  procured  Jones  the  thanks  and 
applause  of  the  whole  company.  The  terms  honour- 
able,  noble,  and  worthy  gentleman,  resounded 
through  the  room  ;  nay,  my  landlord  himself  began 
to  have  a  better  opinion  of  him,  and  almost  to  disbe- 
lieve the  account  which  the  guide  had  given. 

The  Serjeant  had  informed  Mr.  Jones  that  they 
were  marching  against  the  rebels,  and  expected  to 
be  commanded  by  the  glorious  duke  of  Cumberland. 
By  which  the  reader  may  perceive  (a  circumstance 
which  we  have  not  thought  necessary  to  communicate 
before)  that  this  was  the  very  time  when  the  late 
rebellion  was  at  the  highest ;  and  indeed  the  ban- 
ditti were  now  marched  into  England,  intending,  as 
it  was  thought,  to  fight  the  king's  forces,  and  to 
attempt  pushing  forward  to  the  metropolis. 

Jones  had  some  heroic  ingredients  in  his  conipo- 
sition,  and  was  a  hearty  well-wisher  to  the  glorious 
cause  of  liberty,  and  of  the  protestant  religion.  It 
is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  circumstances  which 
would  have  warranted  a  much  more  romantic  and 
wild  undertaking,  it  should  occur  to  him  to  serve 
as  a  volunteer  in  this  expedition. 

Our  commanding  officer  had  said  all  in  his  power 
to  encourage  and  promote  this  good  disposition, 
from  the  first  moment  he  had  been  acquainted  with 
it.  He  now  proclaimed  the  noble  resolution  aloud, 
which  was  received  with  great  pleasure  by  the 
whole  company,  who  all  cried  out,  "  God  bless  king 
George  and  your  honour ;"  and  then  added,  with 
many  oaths,  "  We  will  stand  by  you  both  to  the  last 
drops  of  our  blood." 

The  gentleman  who  had  been  all  night  tippling 
at  the  alehouse,  was  prevailed  on  by  some  arguments 


which  a  corporal  had  put  into  his  hand,  to  under- 
take the  same  expedition.  And  now  the  portman- 
teau belonging  to  Mr.  Jones  being  put  up  in  the 
baggage-cart,  the  forces  were  about  to  move  for- 
wards ;  when  the  guide,  stepping  up  to  Jones,  said, 
"  Sir,  I  hope  you  will  consider  that  the  horses  have 
been  kept  out  all  night,  and  we  have  travelled  a 
great  ways  out  of  our  way."  Jones  was  surprised 
at  the  impudence  of  this  demand,  and  acquainted 
the  soldiers  with  the  merits  of  his  cause,  who  were 
all  unanimous  in  condemning  the  guide  for  his  en- 
deavours to  put  upon  a  gentleman.  Some  said,  he 
ought  to  be  tied  neck  and  heels  ;  others  that  he  de- 
served to  run  the  gantlope  ;  and  the  sereant  shook 
his  cane  at  him,  and  wished  he  had  him  under  his 
command,  swearing  heartily  he  woidd  make  an  ex- 
ample of  him. 

Jones  contented  himself  however  with  a  negative 
punishment,  and  walked  off  with  his  new  comrades, 
leaving  the  guide  to  the  poor  revenge  of  cursing  and 
reviling  him  ;  in  which  latter  the  landlord  joined, 
saying,  "Ay,  ay,  he  is  a  pure  one,  I  warrant  you. 
A  pretty  gentleman,  indeed,  to  go  for  a  soldier !  He 
shall  wear  a  laced  waistcoat  truly.  It  is  an  old  pro- 
verb and  a  true  one.  All  is  not  gold  that  glisters.  I 
am  glad  my  house  is  well  rid  of  him." 

All  that  day  the  serjeant  and  the  young  soldier 
marched  together ;  and  the  former,  who  was  an  arch 
fellow,  told  the  latter  many  entertaining  stories  of 
his  campaigns,  though  in  reality  he  had  never  made 
any ;  for  he  was  but  lately  come  into  the  service,  and 
had,  by  his  own  dexterity,  so  well  ingratiated  him- 
self with  his  officers,  that  he  had  promoted  himself 
to  a  halberd  ;  chiefly  indeed  by  his  merit  in  recruit- 
ing, in  which  he  was  most  excellently  well  skilled. 

Much  mirth  and  festivity  passed  among  the  sol- 
diers during  their  march.  In  which  the  many  oc- 
currences that  had  passed  at  their  last  quarters  were 
remembered,  and  every  one,  with  great  freedom, 
made  what  jokes  he  pleased  on  his  officers,  some  of 
which  were  of  the  coarser  kind,  and  very  near  bor- 
dering on  scandal.  This  brought  to  our  hero's  mind 
the  custom  which  he  had  read  of  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  of  indulging,  on  certain  festivals  and 
solemn  occasions,  the  liberty  to  slaves,  of  using  an 
uncontrolled  freedom  of  speech  towards  their  masters. 
Our  little  army,  which  consisted  of  two  compa- 
nies of  foot,  were  now  arrived  at  the  place  where 
they  were  to  halt  that  evening.  The  serjeant  then 
acquainted  his  lieutenant,  who  was  the  commanding 
officer,  that  they  had  picked  up  two  fellows  in  that 
day's  march,  one  of  which,  he  said,  was  as  fine  a 
man  as  ever  he  saw  (meaning  the  tippler),  for  that 
he  was  near  six  feet,  well  proportioned,  and  strongly 
limbed ;  and  the  other  (meaning  Jones)  would  do 
well  enough  for  the  rear  rank. 

The  new  soldiers  were  now  produced  before  the 
officer,  who  ha\'ing  examined  the  six-feet  man,  he 
being  first  produced,  came  next  to  survey  Jones : 
at  the  first  sight  of  whom,  the  lieutenant  could  not 
help  showing  some  surprise  ;  for  besides  that  he  was 
very  well  dressed,  and  was  naturally  genteel,  he  had 
a  remarkable  air  of  dignity  in  his  look,  which  is 
rarely  seen  among  the  vulgar,  and  is  indeed  not 
inseparably  annexed  to  the  features  of  their  supe- 
riors. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  lieutenant,  "my  serjeant  informs 
me  that  you  are  desirous  of  enlisting  in  the  company 
I  have  at  present  under  my  command ;  if  so,  sir, 
we  shall  very  gladly  receive  a  gentleman  who  pro- 
mises to  do  much  honour  to  the  company  by  bearing 
arms  in  it." 

Jones  answered :  "  That  he  had  not  mentioned 
anything  of  enlisting  himself;     that    he  was  most 
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zealously  attached  to  tlie  glorious  cause  for  which 
they  were  going  to  iight,  and  was  very  desirous  of 
serving  as  a  volunteer ;"  concluding  with  some  com- 
pliments to  the  lieutenant,  and  expressing  the  great 
satisfaction  he  should  have  in  being  under  his  com- 
mand. 

The  lieutenant  returned  his  civility,  commended 
his  resolution,  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  invited 
him  to  dine  with  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  officers. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  adventure  of  a  company  of  officers. 
The  lieutenant,  whom  we  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  and  who  commanded  this  party,  was 
now  near  sixty  years  of  age.  He  had  entered  very 
young  into  the  army,  and  had  served  in  the  capacity 
of  an  ensign  at  the  battle  of  Tannieres  ;  here  he  had 
received  two  wounds,  and  had  so  well  distinguished 
himself,  that  he  was  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
advanced  to  be  a  lieutenant,  immediately  after  that 
battle. 

In  this  commission  he  had  continued  ever  since, 
viz.,  near  forty  years  ;  during  which  time  he  had 
seen  vast  numbers  preferred  over  his  head,  and  liad 
now  the  mortification  of  being  commanded  by  boys, 
whose  fathers  were  at  nurse  when  he  first  entered 
into  the  service. 

Nor  was  this  ill  success  in  his  profession  solely 
owing  to  his  having  no  friends  among  the  men  in 
power.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  incur  the  displea- 
sure of  his  colonel,  who  for  many  years  continued 
in  the  command  of  this  regiment.  Nor  did  he  owe 
the  implacable  ill-will  which  this  man  bore  him  to 
any  neglect  or  deficiency  as  an  officer,  nor  indeed  to 
any  fault  in  himself;  but  solely  to  the  indiscretion 
of  his  wife,  who  was  a  very  beautiful  woman,  and 
who,  though  slie  was  remarkably  fond  of  her  hus- 
band, would  not  purchase  his  preferment  at  the 
expense  of  certain  favours  which  the  colonel  requned 
of  her. 

The  poor  lieutenant  was  more  peculiarly  unhappy 
in  this,  that  while  he  felt  the  effects  of  the  enmity 
of  his  colonel,  he  neither  knew,  nor  suspected,  that 
he  really  bore  him  any  ;  for  he  could  not  suspect  an 
ill-will  for  which  he  was  not  conscious  of  giving  any 
cause  ;  and  his  wife,  fearing  what  iier  husband's  nice 
regard  to  his  honour  might  have  occasioned,  con- 
tented herself  with  preserving  her  virtue  without 
enjoying  the  triumphs  of  her  conquest. 

This  unfortunate  officer  (for  so  I  think  he  may  be 
called)  had  many  good  qualities,  besides  his  inerit 
in  his  profession ;  for  he  was  a  religious,  honest, 
good-natured  man ;  and  had  behaved  so  well  in  his 
command,  that  he  was  highly  esteemed  and  beloved 
not  only  by  the  soldiers  of  his  own  company,  but  by 
the  whole  regiment. 

The  other  officers  who  marched  with  him  were  a 
French  lieutenant,  who  had  been  long  enough  out 
of  France  to  foi'get  his  own  language,  but  not  long 
enough  in  England  to  learn  ours,  so  that  he  really 
spoke  no  language  at  all,  and  could  barely  make 
himself  understood  on  the  most  ordinary  occasions. 
There  were  likewise  two  ensigns,  both  very  young 
fellows ;  one  of  whom  had  been  bred  under  an 
attorney,  and  the  other  was  son  to  the  wife  of  a 
nobleman's  butler. 

As  soon  as  dinner  was  ended,  Jones  informed  the 
company  of  the  merriment  which  had  passed  among 
the  soldiers  upon  their  march  ;  "  and  yet,"  says  he, 
"  notwithstanding  all  their  vociferation,  I  dare 
swear  they  will  behave  more  like  Grecians  than 
Trojans  when  they  come  to  the  enemy.'' — "  Grecians 
and  Trojans  1"  says  one  of  the  ensigns,  "who  the 


devil  are   they  "i     I  have  heard  of  all  the  troops  in 
Europe,  but  never  of  any  such  as  these." 

"  Don't  pretend  to  more  ignorance  than  you  have, 
Mr.  Northerton,"  said  the  worthy  lieutenant.  "  I 
suppose  you  have  heard  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans, 
though  perhaps  you  never  read  Pope's  Homer* 
who,  I  remember,  now  the  gentleman  mentions  it, 
compares  the  march  of  the  Trojans  to  the  cackling 
of  geese,  and  greatly  commends  the  silence  of  the 
Grecians.  And  upon  my  honour  there  is  great  jus- 
tice in  the  cadet's  observation." 

"  Begar,  me  remember  dem  ver  well,"  said  the 
French  lieutenant :  "  me  ave  read  them  at  school  in 
dans  Madam  Daciere,  des  Greek,  des  Trojan,  dey 
fight  for  von  woman, — ouy,  ouy,  me  ave  read  all 
dat." 

"  D — n  Homo  with  all  my  heart,"  says  Norther- 
ton ;  "  I  have  the  marks  of  him  on  my  a —  yet. 
There's  Thomas,  of  our  regiment,  always  carries  a 
Homo  in  his  pocket ;  d — n  me,  if  ever  I  come  at  it, 
if  I  don't  burn  it.  And  there's  Corderius,  another 
d — n'd  son  of  a  whore,  that  hath  got  me  many  a 
Hogging." 

"  Then  you  have  been  at  school,  Mr.  Northertonl" 
said  the  lieutenant. 

"  Ay,  d — n  me,  have  I,"  answered  he  ;  "  the  devil 
take  my  father  for  sending  me  thither !  The  old  put 
wanted  to  make  a  parson  of  me,  but  d — n  me,  thinks 
I  to  myself,  I'll  nick  you  there,  old  cull ;  the  devil  a 
smack  of  your  nonsense  shall  you  ever  get  into  me. 
There's  Jemmy  Oliver,  of  our  regiment,  he  narrowly 
escaped  being  a  pimp  too,  and  that  would  have  been 
a  thousand  pities  ;  for  d — n  me  if  he  is  not  one  of 
the  prettiest  fellows  in  the  whole  world ;  but  he 
went  farther  than  I  with  the  old  cull,  for  Jemmy 
can  neither  write  nor  read." 

"You  give  your  friend  a  very  good  character," 
said  the  lieutenant,  "  and  a  very  deserved  one,  I  dare 
say.  But  prithee,  Northerton,  leave  off  that  foolish 
as  well  as  wicked  custom  of  swearing  ;  for  you  are 
deceived,  I  promise  you,  if  you  think  there  is  wit 
or  politeness  in  it.  I  wish,  too,  you  would  take  my 
advice,  and  desist  from  abusing  the  clergy.  Scanda- 
lous names,  and  reflections  cast  on  any  body  of  men, 
must  be  always  unjustifiable ;  but  especially  so, 
when  thrown  on  so  sacred  a  function  :  for  to  abuse 
the  body  is  to  abuse  the  function  itself;  and  I  leave 
to  you  to  judge  how  inconsistent  such  behaviour  is 
in  men  who  are  going  to  fight  in  defence  of  the  pro- 
testant  religion." 

Mr.  Adderly,  which  was  the  name  of  the  other 
ensign,  had  sat  hitherto  kicking  his  heels  and  hum- 
ming a  tune,  without  seeming  to  listen  to  the  dis- 
course ;  he  now  answered,  "  O,  Monsieur,  on  ne 
parle  pas  de  la  religion  datis  la  guerre." — "  Well  said, 
Jack,"  cries  Northerton :  "  if  la  religion  was  the 
only  matter,  the  parsons  should  fight  their  own 
battles  for  me." 

"  I  don't  know,  gentlemen,"  said  Jones,  "  what 
may  be  your  opinion  ;  but  I  think  no  man  can  en- 
gage in  a  nobler  cause  than  that  of  his  religion  ; 
and  I  have  observed,  in  the  little  I  have  read  of  his- 
tory, that  no  soldiers  have  fought  so  bravely  as  those 
who  have  been  mspired  with  a  religious  zeal :  for 
my  own  part,  though  I  love  my  king  and  country,  I 
hope,  as  well  as  any  man  in  it ;  yet  the  protestant 
interest  is  no  small  motive  to  my  becoming  a  volun- 
teer in  the  cause." 

Northerton  now  winked  on  Adderly,  and  whis- 
pered to  him  slily,  "  Smoke  the  prig,  Adderly,  smoke 
him."  Then  turning  to  Jones,  said  to  him,  "  I  am 
very  glad,  sir,  you  have  chosen  our  regiment  to  be 
a  volunteer  in ;  for  if  our  parson  should  at  any 
time  take  a  cup  too  much,  I  find  you  can  supply 
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Ins  place.  I  presume,  sir,  you  have  been  at  the 
university  ;  may  I  crave  the  favour  to  know  Avhat 
college  ■?" 

"  Sir,"  answered  Jones,  "  so  far  from  having  been 
at  the  university,  I  have  even  had  the  advantage  of 
yourself,  for  I  was  never  at  school." 

"  I  presumed,"  cries  the  ensign,  "  only  upon  the 
information  of  your  great  learning." — "  Oh  !  sir," 
answered  Jones,  "  it  is  as  possible  for  a  man  to 
know  something  without  having  been  at  school, 
as  it  is  to  have  been  at  school  and  to  know 
nothing." 

"  Well  said,  young  volunteer,"  cries  the  lieute- 
nant. Upon  my  word,  Northerton,  you  had  better 
let  him  alone  ;  for  he  will  be  too  hard  for  you." 

Northerton  did  not  very  well  relish  the  sarcasm 
of  Jones  ;  but  he  thought  the  provocation  was  scarce 
sufficient  to  justify  a  blow,  or  a  rascal,  or  scoundrel, 
which  were  the  only  repartees  that  suggested  them- 
selves. He  was,  therefore,  silent  at  present ;  but 
resolved  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  returning 
the  jest  by  abuse. 

It  now  came  to  the  turn  of  Mr.  Jones  to  give  a 
toast,  as  it  is  called  ;  who  could  not  refrain  from 
mentioning  his  dear  Sophia.  This  he  did  the  more 
readily,  as  he  imagined  it  utterly  impossible  that 
any  one  present  could  guess  the  person  he  meant. 

But  the  lieutenant,  who  was  the  toast  master,  was 
not  contented  with  Sophia  only.  He  said,  he  must 
have  her  sirname ;  upon  which  Jones  hesitated  a 
little,  and  presently  after  named  miss  SophiaWestera. 
Ensign  Northerton  declared  he  would  not  drink 
her  health  in  the  same  round  with  his  own  toast, 
unless  somebody  would  vouch  for  her.  "  I  knew 
one  Sophy  Western,"  says  he,  "  that  was  lain  with 
by  half  the  young  fellows  at  Bath  ;  and  perhaps  this 
is  the  same  woman."  Jones  very  solemnly  assured 
him  of  the  contrary ;  asserting  that  the  young  lady 
he  named  was  one  of  great  fashion  and  fortune. 
"  Ay,  ay,"  says  the  ensign,  "  and  so  she  is  :  d — n 
me,  it  is  the  same  woman  ;  and  I'll  hold  half  a 
dozen  of  burgundy,  Tom  French  of  our  regiment 
brings  her  into  company  with  us  at  any  tavern  in 
Bridges-street."  He  then  proceeded  to  describe  her 
person  exactly  (for  he  had  seen  her  with  her  aunt) 
and  concluded  with  saying,  "  that  her  father  had  a 
great  estate  in  Somersetshire." 

The  tenderness  of  lovers  can  ill  brook  the  least 
jesting  with  the  names  of  their  mistresses.  How- 
ever, Jones,  though  he  had  enough  of  the  lover  and 
of  the  hero  too  in  his  disposition,  did  not  resent 
these  slanders  as  hastily  as,  perhaps,  he  ought  to 
have  done.  To  say  the  truth,  having  seen  but  little 
of  this  kind  of  wit,  he  did  not  readily  understand 
it,  and  for  a  long  time  imagined  Mr.  Northerton  had 
really  mistaken  his  charmer  for  some  other.  But 
now,  turning  to  the  ensign  with  a  stern  aspect,  lie 
said,  "  Pray,  sir,  choose  some  other  subject  for  your 
wit ;  for  I  promise  you  I  will  bear  no  jesting  with 
this  lady's  character."  "  Jesting!"  cries  the  other, 
"  d — n  me  if  ever  I  was  more  in  earnest  in  my  life. 
Tom  French  of  our  regiment  had  both  her  and  her 
aunt  at  Bath."  "  Then  I  must  tell  you  in  earnest," 
cries  Jones,  "  that  you  are  one  of  the  most  impudent 
rascals  upon  earth." 

He  had  no  sooner  spoken  these  words,  than  the 
ensign,  together  with  a  volley  of  curses,  discharged 
a  bottle  full  at  the  head  of  Jones,  which  hitting  him 
a  little  above  the  right  temple,  brought  him  in- 
stantly to  the  ground. 

The  conqueror  perceiving  the  enemy  to  lie  mo- 
tionless before  him,  and  blood  beginning  to  flow 
pretty  plentifully  from  his  wound,  began  now  to 
think  of  quitting  the  field  of  battle,  where  no  more 


honour  was  to  be  gotten  ;  but  the  lieutenant  inter- 
posed, by  stepping  before  the  door,  and  thus  cut  off 
his  retreat. 

Northerton  was  very  importunate  with  the  lieute- 
nant for  his  liberty ;  urging  the  ill  consequences  of 
his  stay,  asking  him,  what  he  could  have  done  less  "i 
"  Zounds!"  says  he,  "  I  was  but  in  jest  with  the 
fellow.  I  never  heard  any  harm  of  miss  AVestern  in 
my  life."  "Have  not  you  1"  said  the  lieutenant; 
"  then  you  richly  deserve  to  be  hanged,  as  well  for 
making  such  jests,  as  for  using  such  a  weapon  : 
you  are  my  prisoner,  sir ;  nor  shall  you  stir  from 
hence  till  a  proper  guard  comes  to  secure  you." 

Such  an  ascendant  had  our  lieutenant  over  this 
ensign,'  that  all  that  fervency  of  courage  which  had 
levelled  our  poor  hero  with  the  floor,  would  scarce 
have  animated  the  said  ensign  to  have  drawn  his 
sword  again-st  the  lieutenant,  had  he  then  had  one 
dangling  at  his  side  :  but  all  the  swords  being  hung 
up  in  the  room,  were,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
fray,  secured  by  the  French  officer.  So  that  Mr. 
Northerton  was  obliged  to  attend  the  final  issue  of 
this  affair. 

The  French  gentleman  and  Mr.  Adderly,  at  the 
desire  of  their  commanding  officer  had  raised  up  the 
body  of  Jones  ;  but  as  they  could  perceive  but  little 
(if  any)  sign  of  life  in  him,  they  again  let  him  fall. 
Adderly  damning  him  for  having  blooded  his  waist- 
coat ;  and  the  Frenchman  declaring,  "  Begar,  me 
no  tush  the  Engliseman  de  mort :  me  have  heard  de 
Englise  lay,  law,  what  you  call,  hang  up  de  man 
dat  tush  him  last." 

When  the  good  lieutenant  applied  himself  to  the 
door,  he  applied  himself  likewise  to  the  bell ;  and 
the  drawer  immediately  attending,  he  dispatched 
him  for  a  file  of  musqueteers  and  a  surgeon.  These 
commands,  together  with  the  drawer's  report  of 
what  he  had  himself  seen,  not  only  produced  the 
soldiers,  but  presently  drew  up  the  landlord  of  the 
house,  his  wife,  and  servants,  and,  indeed,  every  one 
else  who  happened  at  that  time  to  be  in  the  inn. 

To  describe  every  particular,  and  to  relate  the 
whole  conversation  of  the  ensuing  scene,  is  not 
within  my  power,  unless  I  had  forty  pens,  and  could, 
at  once,  write  with  them  altogether,  as  the  company 
now  spoke.  The  reader  must,  therefore,  content 
himself  with  the  most  remarkable  incidents,  and 
perhaps  he  may  very  well  excuse  the  rest. 

The  first  thing  done  was  securing  the  body  of 
Northerton,  who  being  delivered  into  the  custody  of 
six  men  with  a  corporal  at  their  head,  was  by  them 
conducted  from  a  place  which  he  was  very  willing 
to  leave,  but  it  was  unhickily  to  a  place  whither  he 
was  very  unwilling  to  go.  To  say  the  truth,  so 
Avhimsical  are  the  desires  of  ambition,  the  very  mo- 
ment this  youth  had  attained  the  above-mentioned 
honour,  he  would  have  been  well  contented  to  have 
retired  to  some  corner  of  the  world,  where  the  fame 
of  it  should  never  have  reached  his  ears. 

It  surprises  us,  and  so  perhaps,  it  may  the  reader, 
that  the  lieutenant,  a  worthy  and  good  man,  should 
have  applied  his  chief  care,  rather  to  secure  the 
offender,  than  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  wounded 
person.  We  mention  this  obsenation,  not  with  any 
view  of  pretending  to  account  for  so  odd  a  behaviour, 
but  lest  some  critic  should  hereafter  plume  himself 
on  discovering  it.  We  would  have  these  gentlemen 
know  we  can  see  what  is  odd  in  characters  as  well 
as  themselves,  but  it  is  our  business  to  relate  facta 
as  they  are  ;  which,  when  we  have  done,  it  is  the 
part  of  the  learned  and  sagacious  reader  to  consult 
that  original  book  of  nature,  whence  every  passage 
in  our  work  is  transcribed,  though  we  quote  not 
always  the  particulai-  page  for  its  authority. 
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The  company  which  now  arrived  were  of  a  diffe- 
rent disposition.  They  suspended  their  curiosity  con- 
cerning the  person  of  the  ensign,  till  they  should  see 
him  hereafter  in  a  more  engaging  attitude.  At  pre- 
sent, their  whole  concern  and  attention  were  em- 
ployed about  the  bloody  object  on  the  floor ;  which 
being  placed  upright  in  a  chair,  soon  began  to  dis- 
cover some  symptoms  of  life  and  motion.  These  were 
no  sooner  perceived  by  the  company  (for  Jones  was 
at  first  generally  concluded  to  be  dead)  than  they 
all  fell  at  once  to  prescribing  for  him  (for  as  none 
of  the  physical  order  was  present,  evei-y  one  there 
took  that  office  upon  him). 

Bleeding  was  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  whole 
room  ;  but  unluckily  there  was  no  operator  at  hand  ; 
every  one  then  cried,  "  Call  the  barber  ;  "  but  none 
stirred  a  step.  Several  cordials  were  likewise  pre- 
scribed in  the  same  ineffective  manner  ;  till  the  land- 
lord ordered  up  a  tankard  of  strong  beer,  with  a 
toast,  which  he  said  was  the  best  cordial  in  England. 

The  person  principally  assistant  on  this  occasion, 
indeed  the  only  one  who  did  any  service,  or  seemed 
likely  to  do  any,  was  the  landlady  :  she  cut  off  some 
of  her  hair,  and  applied  it  to  the  wound  to  stop  the 
blood  ;  she  fell  to  chafing  the  youth's  temples  with 
her  hand  ;  and  having  expressed  great  contempt  for 
her  husband's  prescription  of  beer,  she  despatched 
one  of  her  maids  to  her  own  closet  for  a  bottle  of 
brandy,  of  which,  as  soon  as  it  was  brought,  she  pre- 
vailed on  Jones,  who  was  just  returned  to  his  senses, 
to  drink  a  very  large  and  plentiful  draught. 

Soon  afterwards  arrived  the  surgeon,  who  having 
viewed  the  wound,  having  sliaken  his  head,  and 
blamed  every  thing  which  was  done,  ordered  his 
patient  instantly  to  bed  ;  in  which  place  we  think 
proper  to  leave  him  some  time  to  his  repose,  and 
shall  here,  therefore,  put  an  end  to  this  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Contiiining  the  great  address  of  the  landlady,  the  great  learn- 
ing of  a  surgeon,  and  tlie  solid  skill  in  casuistry  of  the 
wortliy  lieutenant. 
"When  the  wounded  man  was  carried  to  his  bed,  and 
the  house  began  again  to  clear  up  from  the  hurry 
which  this  accident  had  occasioned,  the  landlady 
thus  addressed  the  commanding  officer  :  "I  am 
afraid,  sir,"  said  she,  "  this  young  man  did  not 
behave  himself  as  well  as  he  should  do  to  your 
honours;  and  if  he  had  been  killed,  I  suppose  he 
had  but  his  desarts  :  to  be  sure,  when  gentlemen 
admit  inferior  parsons  into  their  company,  they  oft 
to  keep  their  distance  ;  but,  as  my  fixst  husband 
used  to  say,  few  of  'era  know  how  to  do  it.  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  sure  I  should  not  have  suffered 
any  fellows  to  include  themselves  into  gentlemen's 
company  ;  but  I  thoft  he  had  been  an  officer  himself, 
till  the  Serjeant  told  me  he  was  but  a  recruit." 

"  Landlady,"  answered  the  lieutenant,  "  you  mis- 
take the  whole  matter.  The  young  man  behaved 
himself  extremely  well,  and  is,  I  believe,  a  much 
better  gentleman  than  the  ensign  who  abused  him. 
If  the  young  fellow  dies,  the  man  who  struck  him 
will  have  most  reason  to  be  sorry  for  it ;  for  the 
regiment  will  get  rid  of  a  very  troublesome  fellow, 
who  is  a  scandal  to  the  army ;  and  if  he  escapes 
from  the  hands  of  justice,  blame  me,  madam,  that's 
alL" 

"Ay!  ay!  good  lack-a-day !"  said  the  landlady; 
"who  could  have  thoft  it"?  Ay,  ay,  ay,  I  am  satis- 
fied your  honour  will  see  justice  done  ;  and  to  be 
sure  it  oft  to  be  to  every  one.  Gentlemen  oft  not  to 
kill  poor  folks  without  answering  for  it.  A  poor 
man  hath  a  soul  to  be  saved,  as  well  as  his  betters." 

"  Indeed,  madam,"  said  the  lieutenant,  "  you  do 


the  volunteer  wrong ;  I  dare  swear  he  is  more  of  a 
gentleman  than  the  officer." 

"  Ay!"  cried  the  landlady  ;  "why,  look  you  there, 
now :  well,  my  first  husband  was  a  wise  man  ;  he 
used  to  say,  you  can't  always  know  the  inside  by 
the  outside.  Nay,  that  might  have  been  well 
enough  too ;  for  I  never  saw'd  him  till  he  was  all 
over  blood.  Who  would  have  thoft  it  1  mayhap,  some 
young  gentleman  crossed  in  love.  Good  lack-a- 
day,  if  he  should  die,  what  a  concern  it  will  be  to 
his  parents !  why  sure  the  devil  must  possess  the 
wicked  Avretch  to  do  such  an  act.  To  be  sure,  he 
is  a  scandal  to  the  army,  as  your  honour  says ;  for 
most  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  army  that  ever  I  saw, 
are  quite  different  sort  of  people,  and  look  as  if 
they  would  scorn  to  spill  any  christian  blood  as 
much  as  any  men  :  I  mean,  that  is,  in  a  civil  way, 
as  my  first  husband  used  to  say.  To  be  sure, 
when  they  come  into  the  wars,  there  must  be  blood- 
shed ;  but  that  they  are  not  to  be  blamed  for.  The 
more  of  our  enemies  they  kill  there,  the  better  :  and 
I  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  they  could  kill  every 
mother's  son  of  them." 

"O  fie,  madam!"  said  the  lieutenant,  smiling; 
"  all  is  rather  too  bloody-minded  a  wish." 

"  Not  at  all,  sir,"  answered  she  ;  "  I  am  not  at  all 
bloody-minded,  only  to  our  enemies  ;  and  there  is 
no  harm  in  that.  To  be  sure  it  is  natural  for  us 
to  wish  our  enemies  dead,  that  the  wars  may  be  at 
an  end,  and  our  taxes  be  lowered  ;  for  it  is  a 
dreadful  thing  to  pay  as  we  do.  Why  now,  there 
is  above  forty  shillings  for  window-lights,  and  yet 
we  have  stopt  up  all  we  could  ;  we  have  almost 
blinded  the  house,  I  am  sure.  Says  I  to  the  excise- 
man, says  I,  I  think  you  oft  to  favour  us;  I  am  sure 
we  are  very  good  friends  to  the  government :  and  so 
we  are  for  sartain,  for  we  pay  a  mint  of  money  to 
'um.  And  yet  I  often  think  to  myself  the  govern- 
ment doth  not  imagine  itself  more  obliged  to  us, 
than  to  those  that  don't  pay  'um  a  farthing.  Ay,  ay, 
it  is  the  way  of  the  world." 

She  was  proceeding  in  this  manner  when  the 
surgeon  entered  the  room.  The  lieutenant  imme- 
diately asked  how  his  patient  did.  But  he  resolved 
him  only  by  saying,  "  Better,  I  believe,  than  he 
would  have  been  by  this  time,  if  I  had  not  been 
called ;  and  even  as  it  is,  perhaps  it  would  have 
been  lucky  if  I  could  have  been  called  sooner." — 
"  I  hope,  sir,"  said  the  lieutenant,  "  the  skull  is  not 
fractured." — "  Hum,"  cries  the  surgeon  :  "fractm-es 
are  not  always  the  most  dangerous  symptoms.  Con- 
tusions and  lacerations  are  often  attended  with 
worse  phsenomena,  and  with  more  fatal  conse- 
quences, than  fractures.  People  who  know  no- 
thing of  the  matter  conclude,  if  the  skull  is  not 
fractured,  all  is  well ;  whereas,  1  had  rather  see  a 
man's  skull  broke  all  to  pieces,  than  some  contu- 
sions I  have  met  with." — I  hope,"  says  the  lieute- 
nant, "  there  are  no  such  symptoms  here." — "  Symp- 
toms," answered  the  surgeon,  "  are  not  always  re- 
gular nor  constant.  I  have  known  very  unfavourable 
symptoms  in  the  morning  change  to  favourable  ones 
at  noon,  and  return  to  unfavourable  again  at  night. 
Of  wounds,  indeed,  it  is  rightly  and  truly  said. 
Nemo  repente  fuit  turpissimus.  I  Avas  once,  I  re- 
member, called  to  a  patient  who  had  received  a  vio- 
lent contusion  in  his  tibia,  by  which  the  exterior 
cutis  was  lacerated,  so  that  there  was  a  profuse  san- 
guinary discharge  ;  and  the  interior  membranes  were- 
so  divellicated,  that  the  os  or  bone  very  plainly 
appeared  through  the  aperture  of  the  vulnus  or 
wound.  Some  febrile  symptoms  intervening  at  the 
same  time  (for  the  pulse  was  exuberant  and  indi- 
cated much  phlebotomy),  I  apprehended  an  imme- 
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diate  mortification.  To  prevent  which,  I  presently 
made  a  large  orifice  in  the  vein  of  the  left  arm, 
whence  I  drew  twenty  ounces  of  blood ;  which  I 
expected  to  have  found  extremely  sizy  and  glutinous, 
or  indeed  coagulated,  as  it  is  in  pleuretic  complaints ; 
but,  to  my  surprise,  it  appeared  rosy  and  florid,  and 
its  consistency  differed  little  from  the  blood  of  those 
in  perfect  health.  I  then  applied  a  fomentation  to 
the  part,  which  highly  answered  the  intention ;  and 
after  three  or  four  times  dressing,  the  wound  began 
to  discharge  a  thick  pus  or  matter,  by  which  means 
the  cohesion But  perhaps  I  do  not  make  my- 
self perfectly  well  understood  1"  —  "No  really," 
answered  the  lieutenant,  "  I  cannot  say  I  understand 
a  syllable." — "  Well,  sir,"  said  the  surgeon,  "  then  I 
shall  not  tire  your  patience ;  in  short,  within  six 
weeks  my  patient  was  able  to  walk  upon  his  legs  as 
perfectly  as  he  could  have  done  before  he  received 
the  contusion." — "  I  wish,  sir,"  said  the  lieutenant, 
"  you  would  be  so  kind  only  to  inform  me,  whether 
the  wound  this  young  gentleman  hath  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  receive,  is  likely  to  pi'ove  mortal." — 
"Sir,"  answered  the  surgeon,  "to  say  whether  a 
wound  will  prove  mortal  or  not  at  first  dressing, 
would  be  very  weak  and  foolish  presumption  :  we 
are  all  mortal,  and  symptoms  often  occur  in  a  cure 
which  the  greatest  of  our  profession  could  never 
foresee." — "But  do  you  think  him  in  danger  1" 
says  the  other.  "In  danger!  ay,  surely,"  cries  the 
doctor  :  "  who  is  there  among  us,  who,  in  the  most 
perfect  health,  can  be  said  not  to  be  in  danger"? 
Can  a  man,  therefore,  with  so  bad  a  wound  as  this 
be  said  to  be  out  of  danger  1  All  I  can  say  at  pre- 
sent is,  that  it  is  well  I  was  called  as  I  was,  and 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  if  I  had  been 
called  sooner.  I  will  see  him  again  early  in  the 
morning  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  let  him  be  kept  ex- 
tremely quiet,  and  drink  liberally  of  water-gruel." 
"Won't  you  allow  him  sack-whey  1"  said  the  land- 
lady. "  Ay,  ay,  sack-whey,"  cries  the  doctor,  "  if 
you  will,  provided  it  be  very  small." — "  And  a  little 
chicken  broth  tool"  added  she. — "  Yes,  yes,  chicken 
broth,"  said  the  doctor,  "  is  Aery  good." — "  Mayn't 
I  make  him  some  jellies  tool"  said  the  landlady. 
"Ay,  ay,"  answered  the  doctor;  "jellies  are  very 
good  for  wounds,  for  they  promote  cohesion."  And 
indeed  it  was  lucky  she  had  not  named  soup  or  high 
sauces,  for  the  doctor  would  have  complied,  rather 
than  have  lost  the  custom  of  the  house. 

The  doctor  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  the  landlady 
began  to  trumpet  forth  his  fame  to  the  lieutenant, 
who  had  not,  from  their  short  acquaintance,  con- 
ceived quite  so  favourable  an  opinion  of  his  physical 
abilities  as  the  good  woman,  and  all  the  neighbour- 
hood, entertained  (and  perhaps  very  rightly)  ;  for 
though  I  am  afraid  the  doctor  was  a  little  of  a 
coxcomb,  he  might  be  nevertheless  very  much  of  a 
surgeon. 

The  lieutenant  having  collected  from  the  learned 
discourse  of  the  surgeon  that  Mr.  Jones  was  in  great 
danger,  gave  orders  for  keeping  Mr.  Northerton 
under  a  very  strict  guard,  designing  in  the  morning 
to  attend  him  to  a  justice  of  peace,  and  to  commit 
the  conducting  the  troops  to  Gloucester  to  the 
French  lieutenant,  who,  though  he  could  neither 
read,  write,  nor  speak  any  language,  was,  however, 
a  good  officer. 

In  the  evening,  our  commander  sent  a  message  to 
Mr,  Jones,  that  if  a  visit  would  not  be  troublesome, 
he  would  wait  on  him.  This  civility  was  very 
kindly  and  thankfnlly  received  by  Jones,  and  the 
lieutenant  accordingly  went  up  to  his  room,  where 
he  found  the  wounded  man  much  better  than  he 
expected ;  nay,  Jones  assured  his  friend,  that  if  he 


had  not  received  express  orders  to  the  contrary  from 
the  surgeon,  he  should  have  got  up  long  ago  ;  for  he 
appeared  to  himself  to  be  as  well  as  ever,  and  felt  no 
other  inconvenience  from  his  wound  but  an  extreme 
soreness  on  that  side  of  his  head, 

"  I  should  be  very  glad,"  quoth  the  lieutenant, 
"  if  you  was  as  well  as  you  fancy  yourself,  for  then 
you  could  be  able  to  do  yourself  justice  immedi- 
ately ;  for  when  a  matter  can't  be  made  up,  as  in 
case  of  a  blow,  the  sooner  you  take  him  out  the 
better  ;  but  I  am  afraid  you  think  yourself  better 
than  you  are,  and  he  would  have  too  much  advantage 
over  you." 

"  I'll  try,  however,"  answered  Jones,  "  if  you 
please,  and  will  be  so  kind  to  lend  me  a  sword,  for  I 
have  none  here  of  my  own." 

"  My  sword  is  heartily  at  your  service,  my  dear 
boy,"  cries  the  lieutenant,  kissing  him  ;  "  you  are  a 
brave  lad,  and  I  love  your  spirit ;  but  I  fear  your 
strength ;  for  such  a  blow,  and  so  much  loss  of 
blood,  must  have  very  much  weakened  you  ;  and 
though  you  feel  no  want  of  strength  in  your  bed, 
yet  you  most  probably  would  after  a  thrust  or  two. 
I  can't  consent  to  your  taking  him  out  to-night; 
but  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  come  up  with  us 
before  we  get  many  days'  march  advance ;  and  I 
give  you  my  honour  you  shall  have  satisfaction,  or 
the  man  who  hath  injured  you  shan't  stay  in  our 
regiment." 

"  I  wish,"  said  Jones,  "  it  was  possible  to  decide 
this  matter  to-night :  now  you  have  mentioned  it  to 
me,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  rest." 

"  Oh,  never  think  of  it,"  returned  the  other :  "  a 
few  days  will  make  no  difference.  The  wounds  of 
honour  are  not  like  those  in  your  body  :  they  suffer 
nothing  by  the  delay  of  cure.  It  will  be  altogether 
as  well  for  you  to  receive  satisfaction  a  week  hence 
as  now." 

"  But  suppose,"  says  Jones,  "  I  should  grow 
worse,  and  die  of  the  consequences  of  my  present 
wound  V 

"  Then  your  honour,"  answered  the  lieutenant, 
"  will  require  no  reparation  at  all.  I  myself  will 
do  justice  to  your  character,  and  testify  to  the  world 
your  intention  to  have  acted  properly,  if  you  had 
recovered." 

"  Still,"  replied  Jones,  "  I  am  concerned  at  the 
delay.  I  am  almost  afraid  to  mention  it  to  you  who 
are  a  soldier ;  but  though  I  have  been  a  very  wild 
young  fellow,  still  in  my  most  serious  moments,  and 
at  the  bottom,  I  am  really  a  christian." 

"  So  am  I  too,  I  assure  you,"  said  the  officer ; 
"  and  so  zealous  a  one,  that  I  was  pleased  with  you 
at  diiuier  for  taking  up  the  cause  of  your  religion  ; 
and  I  am  a  little  offended  with  you  now,  young  gen- 
tleman, that  you  should  express  a  fear  of  declaring 
your  faith  before  any  one." 

"  But  how  terrible  must  it  be,"  cries  Jones,  "  to 
any  one  who  is  really  a  christian,  to  cherish  malice 
in  his  breast,  in  opposition  to  the  command  of  Him 
who  hath  expressly  forbid  it  1  How  can  I  bear  to  do 
this  on  a  sick-bed  'i  Or  how  shall  I  make  up  my 
account,  with  such  an  article  as  this  in  my  bosom 
against  me  V' 

"  Why,  I  believe  there  is  such  a  command,"  cries 
the  lieutenant ;  "  but  a  man  of  honour  can't  keep  it. 
And  you  must  be  a  man  of  honour,  if  you  will  be 
in  the  army.  I  remember  I  once  put  the  case  to 
our  chaplain  over  a  bowl  of  punch,  and  he  confessed 
there  was  much  difficulty  in  it ;  but  he  said,  he 
hoped  there  might  be  a  latitude  granted  to  soldiers 
in  this  one  instance  ;  and  to  be  sure  it  is  our  duty 
to  hope  so  ;  for  who  would  bear  to  live  without  his 
honour"?     No,  no,  my  dear  boy,  be  a  good  christian 
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as  long  as  you  live  ;  but  be  a  man  of  honour  too, 
and  never  put  up  an  affront ;  not  all  the  books,  nor 
all  the  parsons  in  the  world,  shall  ever  persuade  me 
to  that.  I  love  my  religion  very  well,  but  I  love 
my  honour  more.  There  must  be  some  mistake  in 
the  wording  of  the  text,  or  in  the  translation,  or  in 
understanding  it,  or  somewhere  or  other.  But  how- 
ever that  be,  a  man  must  run  the  risk,  for  he  must 
preserve  his  honour.  So  compose  yourself  to-night, 
and  I  promise  you  you  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
doing  yourself  justice."  Here  he  gave  Jones  a 
hearty  'buss,  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  took  his 
leave. 

But  though  the  lieutenant's  reasoning  was  very 
satisfactory  to  himself,  it  was  not  entirely  so  to  his 
friend.  Jones  therefore  having  revolved  this  matter 
much  in  his  thoughts,  at  last  came  to  a  resolution, 
which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


A  most  dreadful  chapter  indeed;  and  which  few  readers  ought 
to  venture  upon  in  an  evening,  especially  when  alone- 

Jones  swallowed  a  large  mess  of  chicken,  or  rather 
cock,  broth,  with  a  very  good  appetite,  as  indeed  he 
Avould  have  done  the  cock  it  was  made  of,  with  a 
pound  of  bacon  into  the  bargain  ;  and  now,  finding 
in  himself  no  deficiency  of  either  health  or  spirit,  he 
resolved  to  get  up  and  seek  his  enemy. 

But  first  he  sent  for  the  serjeant,  who  was  his  first 
acquaintance  among  these  military  gentlemen.  Un- 
luckily that  worthy  officer  having,  in  a  literal  sense, 
taken  his  fill  of  liquor,  had  been  some  time  retired 
to  his  bolster,  where  he  was  snoring  so  loud  that  it 
was  not  easy  to  convey  a  noise  in  at  his  ears  capa- 
ble of  drowning  that  which  issued  from  his  nostrils. 

However,  as  Jones  persisted  in  his  desire  of  see- 
ing him,  a  vociferous  drawer  at  length  found  means 
to  disturb  his  slumbers,  and  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  message.  Of  which  llie  serjeant  Avas  no  sooner 
made  sensible,  than  he  arose  from  his  bed,  and  hav- 
ing his  clothes  already  on,  immediately  attended. 
Jones  did  not  think  fit  to  acquaint  the  serjeant  with 
his  design ;  though  he  might  have  done  it  with  great 
safety,  for  the  halberdier  was  himself  a  man  of  ho- 
nour, and  had  killed  his  man.  He  would  therefore 
have  faithfully  kept  this  secret,  or  indeed  any  other 
which  no  reward  was  published  for  discovering. 
But  as  Jones  knew  not  those  virtues  in  so  short  an 
acquaintance,  his  caution  was  perhaps  prudent  and 
commendable  enough. 

He  began  therefore  by  acquainting  the  serjeant, 
that  as  he  was  now  entered  into  the  army,  he  was 
ashamed  of  being  without  what  was  perhaps  the  most 
necessary  implement  of  a  soldier  ;  namely,  a  sword  ; 
adding,  that  he  should  be  infinitely  obliged  to  him, 
if  he  could  procure  one.  "  For  which,"  says  he,  "  I 
will  give  you  any  reasonable  price  ;  nor  do  I  insist 
upon  its  being  silver  hilted ;  only  a  good  blade,  and 
such  as  may  become  a  soldier's  thigh." 

The  serjeant,  who  well  knew  what  had  happened, 
and  had  heard  that  Jones  was  in  a  very  dangerous 
condition,  immediately  concluded,  from  such  a  mes- 
sage, at  such  a  time  of  night,  and  from  a  man  in  such 
a  situation,  that  he  was  light-headed.  Now  as  he 
had  his  wit  (to  use  that  word  in  its  common  signi- 
fication) always  ready,  he  bethought  himself  of 
making  his  advantage  of  this  humour  in  this  sick 
man.  "  Sir,"  says  he,  "  I  believe  I  can  fit  you.  I 
have  a  most  excellent  piece  of  sttiff"by  me.  It  is  not 
indeed  silver-hilted,  which,  as  you  say,  doth  not 
become  a  soldier  ;  but  the  handle  is  decent  enough, 
and  the  blade  one  of  the  best  in  Europe.  It  is  a 
blade  that — a  blade  that — in  short,  I  will  fetch  it 


you  this  instant,  and  you  shall  see  it  and  handle  it. 
I  am  glad  to  see  your  honour  so  well  with  all  my 
heart." 

Being  instantly  returned  with  the  sword,  he  de- 
livered it  to  Jones,  who  took  it  and  drew  it  ;  and 
then  told  the  serjeant  it  would  do  very  well,  and  bid 
him  name  his  price. 

The  serjeant  now  began  to  harangue  in  praise  of 
his  goods.  He  said  (nay  he  swore  very  heartily), 
"  that  the  blade  was  taken  from  a  French  officer,  of 
very  high  rank,  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen.  I  took* 
it  myself,"  says  he,  "  from  his  side,  after  I  had 
knocked  him  o'  the  head.  The  hilt  was  a  golden 
one.  That  I  sold  to  one  of  our  fine  gentlemen ; 
for  there  are  some  of  them,  an't  please  your  honour, 
who  value  the  hilt  of  a  sword  more  than  the  blade." 

Here  the  other  stopped  him,  and  begged  him  to 
name  a  price.  The  serjeant,  who  thought  Jones 
absolutely  out  of  his  senses,  and  very  near  his  end, 
was  afraid  lest  he  should  injure  his  family  by  asking 
too  little.  However,  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
he  contented  himself  with  naming  twenty  guineas, 
and  swore  he  would  not  sell  it  for  less  to  his  own. 
brother. 

"Twenty  guineas'."  says  Jones,  in  the  utmost 
surprise  :  "sure  you  think  lam  mad,  or  that  I  never 
saw  a  sword  in  my  life.  Twenty  guineas,  indeed  ! 
I  did  not  imagine  you  would  endeavour  to  impose 
upon  me.  Here,  take  the  sword — No,  now  I  think 
on't,  I  will  keep  it  myself,  and  show  it  your  officer 
in  the  morning,  acquainting  him,  at  the  same  time, 
what  a  price  you  asked  me  for  it." 

The  serjeant,  as  Ave  ha^e  said,  had  always  his  Avit 
(m  sensii  pr<sdicto)  about  him,  and  noAV  plainly  saAV 
that  Jones  Avas  not  in  the  condition  he  had  appre- 
hended him  to  be  ;  he  now,  therefore,  counterfeited 
as  great  surprise  as  the  other  had  shown,  and  said, 
"  I  am  certain,  sir,  I  have  not  asked  you  so  much  out 
of  the  way.  Besides,  you  are  to  consider,  it  is  the 
only  sword  I  have,  and  I  must  run  the  risk  of  my 
officer's  displeasure,  by  going  Avithout  one  myself. 
And  truly,  putting  all  this  together,  I  don't  think 
twenty  shillings  Avas  so  much  out  of  the  Avay." 

"  TAventy  shillings  !"  cries  Jones  ;  "  why  you  just 
now  asked  me  twenty  guineas." — "Hoav!"  cries  the 
serjeant:  "sure  your  honour  must  haA^e  mistaken 
me :  or  else  I  mistook  myself — and  indeed  I  am  but 
half  awake.  Twenty  guineas,  indeed  !  no  Avonder 
your  honour  flcAV  into  such  a  passion.  I  say  twenty 
guineas  too.  No,  no,  I  mean  tAventy  shillings,  I 
assure  you.  And  Avhen  your  honour  comes  to  con- 
sider every  thing,  I  hope  you  will  not  think  that  so 
extravagant  a  price.  It  is  indeed  true,  you  may  buy 
a  weapon  Avhich  looks  as  well  for  less  money. 
But"— 

Here  Jones  interrupted  him,  saying,  "  I  will  be 
so  far  from  making  any  Avords  Avith  you,  that  I  Avill 
give  you  a  shilling  more  than  your  demand."  He 
then  gave  him  a  guinea,  bid  him  return  to  his  bed, 
and  wished  him  a  good  march  ;  adding,  he  hoped 
to  overtake  them  before  the  diA-ision  reached  Wor- 
cester. 

The  serjeant  very  civilly  took  his  leave,  very  sa- 
tisfied Avith  his  merchandise,  and  not  a  little  pleased  I 
with  his  dexterous  recovery  from  that  false  step  into 
which  his  opinion  of  the  sick  man's  light-headedness 
had  betrayed  him. 

As  soon  as  the  serjeant  Avas  departed,  Jones  rose 
from  his  bed,  and  dressed  himself  entirely,  putting 
on  even  his  coat,  which,  as  its  colour  Avas  white, 
showed  very  visibly  the  streams  of  blood  Avhich  had 
floAved  doAvn  it ;  and  now,  having  grasped  his  ncAV- 
purchased  SAVord  in  his  hand,  he  Avas  going  to  issue 
forth,  Avhen  the  thought  of  Avhat  he  Avas  about  to  un« 
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dertake  laid  suddenly  hold  of  him,  and  he  began  to 
reflect  that  in  a  few  minutes  he  might  possibly  de- 
prive a  human  being  of  life,  or  miglit  lose  his  own. 
"  Very  well,"  said  he,  "  and  in  what  cause  do  I  ven- 
ture my  lifel  Why,  in  that  of  my  honour.  And 
who  is  this  human  being"?  A  rascal  who  hath  in- 
jured and  insulted  me  without  provocation.  But  is 
not  revenge  forbidden  by  Heaven '?  Yes,  but  it  is 
enjoined  by  the  world.  Well,  but  shall  I  obey  the 
world  in  opposition  to  the  express  commands  of 
Heaven ■?  Shall  I  incur  the  Divine  displeasure  rather 
than  be  called — ha — coward — scoundrel "? — I'll  think 
no  more  ;  I  am  resolved,  and  must  fight  him." 

The  clock  had  now  struck  twelve,  and  every  one 
in  the  house  were  in  their  beds,  except  the  sentinel 
who  stood  to  guard  Northertou,  when  Jones  softly 
opening  his  door,  issued  forth  in  pursuit  of  his  ene- 
my, of  whose  place  of  confinement  he  had  received 
a  perfect  description  from  the  drawer.  It  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  a  much  more  tremendous  figure 
than  he  now  exhibited.  He  had  on,  as  we  have  said, 
a  light-coloured  coat,  covered  with  streams  of  blood. 
His  face,  which  missed  that  very  blood,  as  well  as 
twenty  ounces  more  drawn  from  him  by  the  sur- 
geon, was  pallid.  Round  his  head  was  a  quantity 
of  bandage,  not  unlike  a  turban.  In  the  right  hand 
he  carried  a  sword,  and  in  the  left  a  candle.  So 
that  the  bloody  Bauquo  was  not  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared to  him.  In  fact,  I  believe  a  more  dreadful 
apparition  was  never  raised  in  a  church-yard,  nor  in 
the  imagination  of  any  good  people  met  in  a  winter 
evening  over  a  Christmas  fire  in  Somersetshire. 

When  the  sentinel  first  saw  our  hero  approach, 
his  hair  began  gently  to  lift  up  his  grenadier  cap  ; 
and  in  the  same  instant  his  knees  fell  to  blows  with 
each  other.  Pi-esently  his  whole  body  was  seized 
with  worse  than  an  ague  fit.  He  then  fired  his 
piece,  and  fell  flat  on  his  face. 

Whether  fear  or  courage  was  the  occasion  of  his 
firing,  or  whether  he  took  aim  at  the  object  of  his 
terror,  I  cannot  say.  If  he  did,  however,  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  miss  his  man. 

Jones  seeing  the  fellow  fall,  guessed  the  cause  of 
his  fright,  at  which  he  could  not  forbear  smiling, 
not  in  the  least  reflecting  on  the  danger  from  which 
he  had  just  escaped.  He  then  passed  by  the  fellow, 
who  still  continued  in  the  posture  in  which  he  fell, 
and  entered  the  room  where  Northerton,  as  he  had 
heard,  was  confined.  Here,  in  a  solitary  situation, 
he  found — an  empty  quart  pot  standing  on  the 
table,  on  which  some  beer  being  spilt,  it  looked  as 
if  the  room  had  lately  been  inhabited ;  but  at  pre- 
sent it  was  entirely  vacant. 

Jones  then  apprehended  it  might  lead  to  some 
other  apartment ;  but  upon  searching  all  around  it, 
he  could  perceive  no  other  door  than  that  at  which 
he  entered,  and  where  the  sentinel  had  been  posted. 
He  then  proceeded  to  call  Northerton  several  times 
by  his  name ;  but  no  one  answered  ;  nor  did  this 
serve  to  any  other  purpose  than  to  confirm  the  sen- 
tinel in  his  terrors,  who  was  now  convinced  that  the 
volunteer  was  dead  of  his  wounds,  and  that  his 
ghost  was  come  in  search  of  the  murderer :  he  now 
lay  in  all  the  agonies  of  horror ;  and  I  wish,  with 
all  my  heart,  some  of  those  actors,  who  are  here- 
after to  represent  a  man  frighted  out  of  his  wits, 
had  seen  him,  that  they  might  be  taught  to  copy 
nature,  instead  of  performing  several  antic  tricks 
and  gestures,  for  the  entertainment  and  applause  of 
the  galleries. 

Perceiving  the  bird  was  flown,  at  least  despairing 
to  find  him,  and  rightly  apprehending  that  the  re- 
port of  the  firelock  would  alarm  the  whole  house, 
our  hero  now  blew  out  his  caudle,  and  gently  stole 


back  again  to  his  chamber,  and  to  his  bed  ;  whither 
he  would  not  have  been  able  to  have  gotten  undis- 
covered, had  any  other  person  been  on  the  same 
staircase,  save  only  one  gentleman  who  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed  by  the  gout ;  for  before  he  could 
reach  the  door  to  his  chamber,  the  hall  where  the 
sentinel  had  been  posted  was  half  full  of  people, 
some  in  their  shirts,  and  others  not  half  dressed,  all 
very  earnestly  inquiring  of  each  other  what  was  the 
matter. 

The  soldier  was  now  found  lying  in  the  same  place 
and  posture  in  which  we  just  now  left  him.  Several 
immediately  applied  themselves  to  raise  him,  and 
some  concluded  him  dead ;  but  they  presently  saw 
their  mistake,  for  he  not  only  struggled  with  those 
who  laid  their  hands  on  him,  but  fell  a  roaring  like 
a  bull.  In  reality,  he  imagined  so  many  spirits  or 
devils  were  handling  him  ;  for  his  imagination  being 
possessed  with  the  horror  of  an  apparition,  converted 
every  object  he  saw  or  felt  into  nothing  but  ghosts 
and  spectres. 

At  length  he  was  overpowered  by  numbers,  and 
got  upon  his  legs  ;  when  candles  being  brought,  and 
seeing  two  or  three  of  his  comrades  present,  he  came 
a  little  to  himself;  but  when  they  asked  him  what 
was  the  matter?  he  answered,  "  I  am  a  dead  man, 
that's  all,  I  am  a  dead  man,  I  can't  recover  it,  I 
have  seen  him." — "What  hast  thou  seen.  Jack?" 
says  one  of  the  soldiers.  "  Why,  I  have  seen  the 
young  volunteer  that  was  killed  yesterday."  He 
then  imprecated  the  most  heavy  curses  on  himself, 
if  he  had  not  seen  the  volunteer,  all  over  blood,  vo- 
miting fire  out  of  his  mouth  and  nostrils,  pass  by 
him  into  the  chamber  where  ensign  Northerton  was, 
and  then  seizing  the  ensign  by  the  throat,  fly  away 
with  him  in  a  clap  of  thunder. 

This  relation  met  with  a  gracious  reception  from 
the  audience.  All  the  women  present  believed  it 
firmly,  and  prayed  Heaven  to  defend  them  from 
murder.  Amongst  the  men  too,  many  had  faith  in 
the  story  ;  but  others  turned  it  into  derision  and  ri- 
dicule ;  and  a  serjeant  who  was  present  answered 
very  coolly,  "  Young  man,  you  will  hear  more  of 
this,  for  going  to  sleep  and  dreaming  on  your  post." 

The  soldier  replied,  "  You  may  punish  me  if  you 
please ;  but  I  was  as  broad  awake  as  I  am  now  ;  and 
the  devil  carry  me  away,  as  he  hath  the  ensign,  if 
I  did  not  see  the  dead  man,  as  I  tell  you,  Avith  eyes 
as  big  and  as  fiery  as  two  large  flambeaux." 

The  commander  of  the  forces,  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  house,  were  now  both  arrived ;  for 
the  former  being  awake  at  the  time,  and  hearing 
the  sentinel  fire  his  piece,  thought  it  his  duty  to  rise 
immediately,  though  he  had  no  great  apprehensions 
of  any  mischief;  whereas  the  apprehensions  of  the 
latter  were  much  greater,  lest  her  spoons  and  tankards 
should  be  upon  the  march,  without  having  received 
any  such  orders  from  her. 

Our  poor  sentinel,  to  w^hom  the  sight  of  this  officer 
was  not  much  more  welcome  than  the  apparition,  as 
he  thought  it,  which  he  had  seen  before,  again  re- 
lated the  dreadful  story,  and  with  many  additions  of 
blood  and  fire :  but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  gain 
no  credit  with  either  of  the  last-mentioned  persons  ; 
for  the  officer,  though  a  very  religious  man,  was 
free  from  all  terrors  of  this  kind  ;  besides,  having  so 
lately  left  Jones  in  the  condition  we  have  seen,  he 
had  no  suspicion  of  his  being  dead.  As  for  the 
landlady,  though  not  over  religious,  she  had  no 
kind  of  aversion  to  the  doctrine  of  spirits ;  but 
there  was  a  circumstance  in  the  tale  which  she  well 
knew  to  be  false,  as  we  shall  inform  the  reader  pre- 
sently. 

But  whether    Northerton   was   carried   away  in 
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thunder  or  fire,  or  in  whatever  other  manner  he  was 
gone,  it  was  now  certain  that  his  body  was  no  longer 
in  custody.  Upon  this  occasion,  the  lieutenant 
formed  a  conclusion  not  very  different  from  what 
the  Serjeant  is  just  mentioned  to  have  made  before, 
and  immediately  ordered  the  sentinel  to  be  taken 
prisoner.  So  that,  by  a  strange  reverse  of  fortune 
(though  not  very  uncommon  in  a  military  life),  the 
guard  became  the  guarded. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  conclusion  of  the  foregoing  adventure. 
Besides  the  suspicion  of  sleep,  the  lieutenant  har- 
boured another  and  worse  doubt  against  the  poor 
sentinel,  and  this  was,  that  of  treachery ;  for  as  he 
believed  not  one  syllable  of  the  apparition,  so  he 
imagined  the  whole  to  be  an  invention,  formed  only 
to  impose  upon  him,  and  that  the  fellow  had  in 
reality  been  bribed  by  Northerton  to  let  him  escape. 
And  this  he  imagined  the  rather,  as  the  fright  ap- 
peared to  him  the  more  unnatural  in  one  who  had 
the  character  of  as  brave  and  bold  a  man  as  any  in 
the  regiment,  having  been  in  several  actions,  having 
received  several  wounds,  and,  in  a  word,  having 
behaved  himself  always  like  a  good  and  valiant 
soldier. 

That  the  reader,  therefore,  may  not  conceive  the 
least  ill  opinion  of  such  a  person,  we  shall  not  delay 
a  moment  in  rescuing  his  character  from  the  impu- 
tation of  this  guilt. 

Mr.  Northerton  then,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
was  fully  satisfied  with  the  glory  which  he  had  ob- 
tained from  this  action.  He  had  perhaps  seen,  or 
heard,  or  guessed,  that  envy  is  apt  to  attend  fame. 
Not  that  I  would  here  insinuate  that  he  was  hea- 
thenishly  inclined  to  believe  in,  or  to  worship  the 
goddess  Nemesis  ;  for,  in  fact,  I  am  convinced  he 
never  heard  of  her  name.  He  was,  besides,  of  an 
active  disposition,  and  had  a  great  antipathy  to 
those  close  winter  quarters  in  the  castle  of  Glou- 
cester, for  which  a  justice  of  peace  might  possibly 
give  him  a  billet.  Nor  was  he  moreover  free  from 
some  uneasy  meditations  on  a  certain  wooden  edifice, 
which  I  forbear  to  name,  in  conformity  to  the  opi- 
nion of  mankind,  who,  I  think,  rather  ought  to  ho- 
nour than  to  be  ashamed  of  this  building,  as  it  is,  or 
at  least  might  be  made,  of  more  benefit  to  society 
than  almost  any  other  public  erection.  In  a  word, 
to  hint  at  no  more  reasons  for  his  conduct,  Mr. 
Northerton  was  desirous  of  departing  that  evening, 
and  nothing  remained  for  him  but  to  contrive  the 
quomodo,  which  appeared  to  be  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty. 

Now  this  young  gentleman,  though  somewhat 
crooked  in  his  morals,  was  perfectly  straight  in  his 
person,  which  was  extremely  strong  and  well  made. 
His  face  too  was  accounted  handsome  by  the  gene- 
rality of  women,  for  it  was  broad  and  ruddy,  with 
tolerably  good  teeth.  Such  charms  did  not  fail 
making  an  impression  on  my  landlady,  who  had  no 
little  relish  for  this  kind  of  beauty.  She  had,  indeed, 
a  real  compassion  for  the  young  man  ;  and  hearing 
from  the  surgeon  that  affairs  were  like  to  go  ill  with 
the  volunteer,  she  suspected  they  might  hereafter 
wear  no  benign  aspect  with  the  ensign.  Having 
obtained,  therefore,  leave  to  make  him  a  visit,  and 
finding  him  in  a  very  melancholy  mood,  which  she 
considerably  heightened  by  telling  him  there  were 
scarce  any  hopes  of  the  volunteer's  life,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  throw  forth  some  hints,  which  the  other 
readily  and  eagerly  taking  up,  they  soon  came  to  a 
right  understanding;  and  it  was  at  length  agreed 
that  the  ensign  should,   at  a  certain  signal,  ascend 


the  chimney,  which  communicating  very  soon  with 
that  of  the  kitchen,  he  might  there  again  let  himself 
down  ;  for  which  she  would  give  him  an  opportunity 
by  keeping  the  coast  clear. 

But  lest  our  readers,  of  a  different  complexion, 
should  take  this  occasion  of  too  hastily  condemning 
all  compassion  as  a  folly,  and  pernicious  to  society, 
we  think  proper  to  mention  another  particular  which 
might  possibly  have  some  little  share  in  this  action. 
The  ensign  happened  to  be  at  this  time  possessed  of 
the  sum  of  fifty  pounds,  which  did  indeed  belong  to 
the  whole  company ;  for  the  captain  having  quar- 
relled with  his  lieutenant,  had  entrusted  the  payment 
of  his  company  to  the  ensign.  This  money,  how- 
ever, he  thought  proper  to  deposit  in  my  landlady's 
hand,  possibly  by  way  of  bail  or  security  that  he 
would  hereafter  appear  and  answer  to  the  charge 
against  him  ;  but  whatever  were  the  conditions,  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  she  had  the  money  and  the  ensign  his 
liberty. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  expect,  from  the  compas- 
sionate temper  of  this  good  woman,  that  when  she 
saw  the  poor  sentinel  taken  prisoner  for  a  fact  of 
which  she  knew  him  innocenti  she  should  imme- 
diately have  interposed  in  his  behalf ;  but  whether 
it  was  that  she  had  already  exhausted  all  her  compas- 
sion in  the  above-mentioned  instance,  or  that  the 
features  of  this  fellow,  though  not  very  different 
from  those  of  the  ensign,  could  not  raise  it,  I  will 
not  determine  ;  but,  far  from  being  an  advocate  for 
the  present  prisoner,  she  urged  his  guilt  to  his  officer, 
declaring,  with  uplifted  eyes  and  hands,  that  she 
would  not  have  had  any  concern  in  the  escape  of  a 
murderer  for  all  the  world. 

Every  thing  was  now  once  more  quiet,  and  most 
of  the  company  returned  again  to  their  beds  ;  but 
the  landlady,  either  from  the  natural  activity  of  her 
disposition,  or  from  her  fear  for  her  plate,  having  no 
propensity  to  sleep,  prevailed  with  the  officers,  as 
they  were  to  march  within  little  more  than  an  hour, 
to  spend  that  time  with  her  over  a  bowl  of  punch. 

Jones  had  lain  awake  all  this  while,  and  had  heard 
great  part  of  the  hurry  and  bustle  that  had  passed, 
of  which  he  had  now  some  curiosity  to  know  the 
particulars.  He  therefore  applied  to  his  bell,  which 
he  rung  at  least  twenty  times  without  any  effect ; 
for  my  landlady  was  in  such  high  mirth  with  her 
company,  that  no  clapper  could  be  heard  there  biit 
her  own  ;  and  the  drawer  and  chambermaid,  who 
were  sitting  together  in  the  kitchen  (for  neither 
durst  he  sit  up  nor  she  lie  in  bed  alone),  the  more 
they  heard  the  bell  ring  the  more  they  were  fright- 
ened, and  as  it  were  nailed  down  in  their  places. 

At  last,  at  a  lucky  interval  of  chat,  the  sormd 
reached  the  ears  of  our  good  landlady,  who  presently 
sent  forth  her  summons,  which  both  her  servants  in- 
stantly obeyed.  "Joe,"  says  the  mistress,  "  don't  you 
hear  the  gentleman's  bell  ring  ?  Why  don't  you  go 
up"?" — "It  is  not  my  business,"  answered  the 
drawer,  "  to  wait  upon  the  chambers, — it  is  Betty 
Chambermaid's." — "  If  you  come  to  that,"  answered 
the  maid,  "  it  is  not  my  business  to  wait  upon  gen- 
tlemen. I  have  done  it,  indeed,  sometimes  ;  but  the 
devil  fetch  me  if  ever  I  do  again,  since  you  make 
your  preambles  about  it."  The  bell  still  ringing 
violently,  their  mistress  fell  into  a  passion,  and 
swore,  if  the  drawer  did  not  go  up  immediately,  she 
would  turn  him  away  that  very  morning.  "If  you 
do,  madam,"  says  he,  "  I  can't  help  it.  I  won't  do 
another  servant's  business."  She  then  applied  her- 
self to  the  maid,  and  endeavoured  to  prevail  by  gen- 
tle means  ;  but  all  in  vain :  Betty  was  as  inflexible 
as  Joe.  Both  insisted  it  was  not  their  business,  and 
they  would  not  do  it. 
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The  lieutenant  then  fell  a  laughing,  and  said, 
"  Come,  I  will  put  an  end  to  this  contention ;  "  and 
then  turning  to  the  servants,  commended  them  for 
their  resolution  in  not  giving  up  the  point ;  but 
added,  he  was  sure,  if  one  would  consent  to  go  the 
other  would.  To  which  proposal  they  both  agreed 
in  an  instant,  and  accordingly  went  up  very  lovingly 
and  close  together.  When  they  were  gone,  the  lieu- 
tenant appeased  the  wrath  of  the  landlady,  by  satis- 
fying her  why  they  were  both  so  unwilling  to  go 
alone. 

They  returned  soon  after,  and  acquainted  their 
mistress,  that  the  sick  gentleman  was  so  far  from 
being  dead,  that  he  spoke  as  heartily  as  if  he  was 
well  ;  and  that  he  gave  his  service  to  the  captain, 
and  should  be  very  glad  of  the  favour  of  seeing  him 
before  he  marched. 

The  good  lieutenant  immediately  complied  with 
his  desires,  and  sitting  down  by  his  bed-side,  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  scene  which  had  happened 
below,  concluding  with  his  intentions  to  make  an 
example  of  the  sentinel. 

Upon  this  Jones  related  to  him  the  whole  truth, 
and  earnestly  begged  him  not  to  punish  the  poor 
soldier,  "who,  I  am  confident,''  says  he,  "is  as  in- 
nocent of  the  ensign's  escape,  as  he  is  of  forging 
anj  lie,  or  of  endeavouring  to  impose  on  you." 

The  lieutenant  hesitated  a  few  moments,  and  then 
answered  :  "Why,  as  you  have  cleared  the  fellow  of 
one  part  of  the  charge,  so  it  will  be  impossible  to 
prove  the  other,  because  he  was  not  the  only  sen- 
tinel. But  I  have  a  good  mind  to  punish  the  rascal 
for  being  a  coward.  Yet  who  knows  what  effect 
the  terror  of  such  an  apprehension  may  have  1  I 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  he  hath  always  behaved  well  I 
against  an  enemy.  Come,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  see  i 
any  sign  of  religion  in  these  fellows ;  so  I  promise 
you  he  shall  be  set  at  li  berty  when  we  march.  But 
hark,  the  gelieral  beats.  My  dear  boy,  give  me 
another  buss.  Don't  discompose  nor  hurry  your- 
self; but  remember  the  christian  doctrine  of  pati- 
ence, and  I  warrant  you  will  soon  be  able  to  do 
yourself  justice,  and  to  take  an  honourable  revenge 
on  the  fellow  who  hath  injured  you."  The  lieu- 
tenant then  departed,  and  Jones  endeavoured  to 
compose  himself  to  rest. 


BOOK  VIII. 

CONTAINING  ABOVE  TWO  DAYS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

A  wonderful  long  chaptfr  concerning  the  marvellous;  being 
much  the  longest  of  all  our  inlroductory  chiipters. 

As  we  are  now  entering  upon  a  book  in  which  the 
course  of  our  history  vrill  oblige  us  to  relate  some 
matters  of  a  more  strange  and  surprising  kind  than 
any  which  have  hitherto  occurred,  it  may  not  be 
amiss,  in  the  prolegomenous,  or  introductory  chapter, 
to  say  something  of  that  species  of  writing  which  is 
called  the  marvellous.  To  this  we  shall,  as  well  for 
the  sake  of  ourselves,  as  of  others,  endeavour  to  set 
some  certain  bounds,  and  indeed  nothing  can  be 
more  necessary,  as  critics*  of  different  complexions 
are  here  apt  to  run  into  very  different  extremes  ; 
for  while  some  are,  with  M.  Dacier,  ready  to  allow, 
that  the  same  thing  which  is  impossible  may  be  yet 
probablef,  others  have  so  little  historic  or  poetic 
faith,  that  they  believe  nothing  to  be  either  possible 

•  By  this  word  here,  and  in  most  other  parts  of  our  work, 
v\e  mean  every  reader  in  the  world, 
t  It  is  happy  for  M.  Di'.cier  that  he  was  not  an  Irishman. 


or  probable,  the  like  to  which  have  not  occurred  to 
their  own  observation. 

First,  then,  I  think  it  may  very  reasonably  be  re- 
quired of  every  writer,  that  he  keeps  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility  ;  and  still  remembers  that  what 
it  is  not  possible  for  man  to  perform,  it  is  scarce 
possible  for  man  to  believe  he  did  perform.  This 
conviction  perhaps  gave  birth  to  many  stories  of 
the  ancient  heathen  deities  (for  most  of  them  are 
of  poetical  original).  The  poet,  being  desirous  to 
indulge  a  wanton  and  extravagant  imagination,  took 
refuge  in  that  power,  of  the  extent  of  which  his 
readers  were  no  judges,  or  rather  which  they  ima- 
gined to  be  infinite,  and  consequently  they  could 
not  be  shocked  at  any  prodigies  related  of  it.  This 
hath  been  strongly  urged  in  defence  of  Homer's  mi- 
racles ;  and  it  is  perhaps  a  defence  ;  not,  as  Mr.  Pope 
would  have  it,  because  Ulysses  told  a  set  of  foolish 
lies  to  the  Phseacians,  who  were  a  very  dull  nation  ; 
but  because  the  poet  himself  wrote  to  heathens,  to 
whom  poetical  fables  were  articles  of  faith.  For  my 
own  part,  I  must  confess,  so  compassionate  is  my 
temper,  I  wish  Polypheme  had  confined  himself  to 
his  milk  diet,  and  preserved  his  eye ;  nor  could 
Ulysses  be  much  more  concerned  than  myself,  when 
his  companions  were  turned  into  swine  by  Circe, 
who  showed  I  think,  afterwards,  too  much  regard 
for  man's  flesh  to  be  supposed  capable  of  converting 
it  into  bacon.  I  wish,  likewise,  with  all  my  heart, 
that  Homer  could  have  known  the  rule  prescribed 
by  Horace,  to  introduce  supernatural  agents  as  sel- 
dom as  possible.  We  should  not  then  have  seen  his 
gods  coming  on  trivial  errands,  and  often  behaving 
themselves  so  as  not  only  to  forfeit  all  title  to  re- 
spect, but  to  become  the  objects  of  scorn  and  derision, 
A  conduct  which  must  have  shocked  the  credulity 
of  a  pious  and  sagacious  heathen  ;  and  which  could 
never  have  been  defended,  unless  by  agreeing  with 
a  supposition  to  which  I  have  been  sometimes  al- 
most inclined,  that  this  most  glorious  poet,  as  he 
certainly  was,  had  an  intent  to  burlesque  the  super- 
stitious faith  of  his  own  age  and  country. 

But  I  have  rested  too  long  on  a  doctrine  which 
can  be  of  no  use  to  a  christian  writer ;  for  as  he 
cannot  introduce  into  his  works  any  of  that  heavenly 
host  which  make  a  part  of  his  creed,  so  it  is  horrid 
puerility  to  search  the  heathen  theology  for  any  of 
those  deities  who  have  been  long  since  dethroned 
from  their  immortality.  Lord  Shaftesbury  observes, 
that  nothing  is  more  cold  than  the  invocation  of  a 
muse  by  a  modern ;  he  might  have  added,  that 
nothing  can  be  more  absurd.  A  modern  may  with 
much  more  elegance  invoke  a  ballad,  as  some  have 
thought  Homer  did,  or  a  mug  of  ale,  with  the  author 
of  Hudibras ;  which  latter  may  perhaps  have  in- 
spired much  more  poetry,  as  well  as  prose,  than  all 
the  liquors  of  Hippocrene  or  Helicon. 

The  only  supernatural  agents  which  can  in  any 
manner  be  allowed  to  us  moderns,  are  ghosts  ;  but 
of  these  I  would  advise  an  author  to  be  extremely 
sparing.  These  are  indeed  like  arsenic,  and  other 
dangerous  drugs  in  physic,  to  be  used  with  the  ut- 
most caution ;  nor  would  I  advise  the  introduction 
of  them  at  all  in  those  works,  or  by  those  authors,  to 
which,  or  to  whom,  a  horse-laugh  in  the  reader  woidd 
be  any  great  prejudice  or  mortification. 

As  for  elves  and  fairies,  and  other  such  mummery, 
I  purposely  omit  the  mention  of  them,  as  I  should 
be  very  unwilling  to  confine  within  any  bounds 
those  surprising  imaginations,  for  whose  vast  capa- 
city the  limits  of  human  nature  are  too  narrow  ; 
whose  works  are  to  be  considered  as  a  new  creation  ; 
and  who  have  consequently  just  right  to  do  what 
they  will  with  their  own. 
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Man  therefore  is  the  highest  subject  (unless  on 
very  extraordinary  occasions  indeed)  which  presents 
itself  to  the  pen  of  our  historian,  or  of  our  poet ;  and, 
in  relating  his  actions,  great  care  is  to  be  taken 
that  we  do  not  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  agent  we 
describe. 

Nor  is  possibility  alone  sufficient  to  justify  us  ;  we 
must  keep  likewise  within  the  rules  of  probability. 
It  is,  I  think,  the  opinion  of  Aristotle  ;  or  if  not,  it 
is  the  opinion  of  some  wise  man,  whose  authority 
will  be  as  weighty  Avhen  it  is  as  old,  "  That  it  is  no 
excuse  for  a  poet  who  relates  what  is  incredible, 
that  the  thing  related  is  really  matter  of  fact."  This 
may  pehaps  be  allowed  true  with  regard  to  poetry, 
but  it  may  be  thought  impracticable  to  extend  it  to 
the  historian  ;  for  he  is  obliged  to  record  matters  as 
he  finds  them,  though  tliey  may  be  of  so  extraor- 
dinary a  nature  as  will  require  no  small  degree  of 
historical  faith  to  swallow  them.  Such  was  the  suc- 
cessless armament  of  Xerxes  described  by  Herodo- 
tus, or  the  successful  expedition  of  Alexander  re- 
lated by  Arrian.  Such  of  later  years  was  the  vic- 
tory of  Agincourt  obtained  by  Harry  the  Fifth,  or 
that  of  Nai-va  won  by  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Swe- 
den. All  which  instances,  the  more  we  reflect  on 
them,  appear  still  the  more  astonishing. 

Such  facts,  however,  as  they  occur  in  the  thread 
of  the  story,  nay,  indeed,  as  they  constitute  the  es- 
sential parts  of  it,  the  historian  is  not  only  justifiable 
in  recording  as  they  really  happened,  but  indeed 
would  be  unpardonable  should  he  omit  or  alter 
them.  But  there  are  other  facts  not  of  such  conse- 
quence nor  so  necessary,  which,  though  ever  so  well 
attested,  may  nevertheless  be  sacrificed  to  oblivion 
in  complaisance  to  the  scepticism  of  a  reader.  Such 
is  that  memorable  story  of  the  ghost  of  George 
Villers,  which  might  with  more  propriety  have  been 
made  a  present  of  to  Dr.  Drelincourt,  to  have  kept 
the  ghost  of  Mrs.  Neal  company,  at  the  head  of  his 
Discourse  upon  Death,  than  have  been  introduced 
into  so  solemn  a  work  as  the  History  of  the  Re- 
bellion. 

To  say  the  truth,  if  the  historian  will  confine  him- 
self to  what  really  happened,  and  utterly  reject  any 
circumstance,  which,  though  never  so  well  attested, 
he  must  be  well  assured  is  false,  he  will  sometimes 
fall  into  the  marvellous,  but  never  into  the  incre- 
dible. He  will  often  raise  the  wonder  and  surprise 
of  his  reader,  but  never  that  incredulous  hatred 
mentioned  by  Horace.  It  is  by  falling  into  fiction, 
therefore,  that  we  generally  oHend  against  this  rule, 
of  deserting  probability,  which  the  historian  seldom, 
if  ever,  quits,  till  he  forsakes  his  character  and  com- 
mences a  writer  of  romance.  In  this,  however, 
those  historians  who  relate  pviblic  transactions,  have 
the  advantage  of  us  who  confine  ourselves  to  scenes 
of  private  life.  The  credit  of  the  former  is  by  common 
notoriety  supported  for  a  long  time  ;  and  public  re- 
cords, with  the  concurrent  testimony  of  many  au- 
thors, bear  evidence  to  their  truth  in  future  ages. 
Thus  a  Trajan  and  an  Antoninus,  a  Nero  and  a  Ca- 
ligula, have  all  met  with  the  belief  of  posterity  ;  and 
no  one  doubts  but  that  men  so  very  good,  and  so 
very  bad,  were  once  the  masters  of  mankind. 

But  we  who  deal  in  private  character,  who  search 
into  the  most  retired  recesses,  and  draw  forth  exam- 
ples of  virtue  and  vice  from  holes  and  corners  of  the 
world,  are  in  a  more  dangerous  situation.  As  we 
have  no  public  notoriety,  no  concurrent  testimony, 
no  records  to  support  and  corroborate  what  we  de- 
liver, it  becomes  us  to  keep  within  the  limits  not 
only  of  possibility,  but  of  probability  too  ;  and  this 
more  especially  in  painting  what  is  greatly  good  and 
amiable.     Knavery  and  folly,  though  never  so  ex 


orbitant,  will  more  easily  meet  with  assent ;  for  ill- 
nature  adds  great  support  and  strength  to  faith. 

Thus  we  may,  perhaps,  with  little  danger,  relate 
the  history  of  Fisher;  who  having  long  owed  his 
bread  to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Derby,  and  having 
one  morning  received  a  considerable  bounty  from 
his  hands,  yet,  in  order  to  possess  himself  of  what 
remained  in  his  friend's  scrutoire,  concealed  him- 
self in  a  public  office  of  the  Temple,  through  which 
there  was  a  passage  into  Mr.  Derby's  chambers. 
Here  he  overheard  Mr.  Derby  for  many  hours  so- 
lacing himself  at  an  entertainment  which  he  that 
evening  gave  his  friends,  and  to  which  Fisher 
had  been  invited.  During  all  this  time,  no  tender, 
no  grateful  reflections  arose  to  restrain  his  purpose  ; 
but  when  the  poor  gentleman  had  let  his  company 
out  through  the  office,  Fisher  came  suddenly  from 
his  lurking  place,  and  walking  softly  behind  his 
friend  into  his  chamber,  discharged  a  pistol-ball 
into  his  head.  This  may  be  believed  when  the  bones 
of  Fisher  are  as  rotten  as  his  heart.  Nay,  perhaps, 
it  will  be  credited,  that  the  villain  went  two  days 
afterwards  with  some  young  ladies  to  the  play  of 
Hamlet ;  and  with  an  unaltered  countenance  heard 
one  of  the  ladies,  who  little  suspected  how  near  she 
was  to  the  person,  cry  out,  "  Good  God !  if  the  man 
that  murdered  Mr.  Derby  was  now  present !"  mani- 
festing in  tliis  a  more  seared  and  callous  conscience 
than  even  Nero  himself;  of  whom  we  are  told  by 
Suetonius,  "  that  the  consciousness  of  his  guilt,  after 
the  death  of  his  mother,  became  immediately  intol- 
erable, and  so  continued  ;  nor  could  all  the  congra- 
tulations of  the  soldiers,  of  the  senate,  and  the 
people,  allay  the  horrors  of  his  conscience." 

But  now,  on  the  other  hand,  should  I  tell  my 
reader,  that  I  had  known  a  man  whose  penetrating 
genius  had  enabled  him  to  raise  a  large  fortune  in 
a  way  where  no  beginning  was  chalked  out  to  him  ; 
that  he  had  done  this  with  the  most  perfect  preser- 
vation of  his  integrity,  and  not  only  without  the 
least  injustice  or  injury  to  any  one  individual  per- 
son, but  with  the  highest  advantage  to  trade,  and  a 
vast  increase  of  the  public  revenue  ;  that  he  had  ex- 
pended one  part  of  the  income  of  this  fortune  in  dis- 
covering a  taste  superior  to  most,  by  works  where 
the  highest  dignity  was  united  with  the  purest  sim- 
plicity, and  another  part  in  displaying  a  degree  of 
goodness  superior  to  all  men,  by  acts  of  charity  to 
objects  whose  only  recommendations  were  their 
merits,  or  their  wants ;  that  he  was  most  industrious 
in  searching  after  merit  in  distress,  most  eager  to 
relieve  it,  and  then  as  careful  (perhaps  too  careful) 
to  conceal  what  he  had  done  ;  that  his  house,  his 
furniture,  his  gardens,  his  table,  his  private  hospi- 
tality, and  his  public  beneficence,  all  denoted  the 
mind  from  M'hich  they  flowed,  and  were  all  intrinsi- 
cally rich  and  noble,  without  tinsel,  or  external  os- 
tentation ;  that  he  filled  every  relation  in  life  with 
the  most  adequate  virtue  ;  that  he  was  most  piously 
religious  to  his  Creator,  most  zealously  loyal  to  his 
sovereign ;  a  most  tender  husband  to  his  wife,  a 
kind  relation,  a  munificent  patron,  a  warm  and  firm 
friend,  a  knowing  and  a  cheerful  companion,  in- 
dulgent to  his  servants,  hospitable  to  his  neighbours, 
charitable  to  the  poor,  and  benevolent  to  all  man- 
kind. Should  I  add  to  these  the  epithets  of  wise, 
brave,  elegant,  and  indeed  every  other  amiable  epi- 
thet in  our  language,  I  might  surely  say, 
— Quis  crede*f  nemo  Hercule!  nemo; 
Vel  duo,  vei  nemo; 
and  yet  I  know  a  man  who  is  all  I  have  here  de- 
scribed. But  a  single  instance  (and  I  really  know 
not  such  another)  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  us, 
Avhile  we  are  writing  to  thousands  who  never  heard 
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of  tlie  person,  nor  of  any  thing  like  him.  Such 
rarcB  aves  should  be  remitted  to  the  epitaph  Avriter, 
or  to  some  poet  who  may  condescend  to  hitch  him 
in  a  distich,  or  to  slide  him  into  a  rhyme  with  an 
air  of  carelessness  and  neglect,  without  giving  any 
offence  to  the  reader. 

In  the  last  place,  the  action  should  be  such  as  may 
not  only  be  within  the  compass  of  human  agency, 
and  which  human  agents  may  probably  be  supposed 
to  do  ;  but  they  should  be  likely  for  the  vei-y  actors 
and  characters  themselves  to  have  performed ;  for 
what  may  be  only  wonderful  and  surprising  in  one 
man,  may  become  improbable,  or  indeed  impossible, 
when  related  of  another. 

This  last  requisite  is  what  the  dramatic  critics  call 
consei'vation  of  character  ;  and  it  requires  a  very  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  judgment,  and  a  most  exact 
knowledge  of  human  nature. 

It  is  admirably  remarked  by  a  most  excellent 
writer,  that  zeal  can  no  more  hurry  a  man  to  act  in 
direct  opposition  to  itself,  than  a  i-apid  stream  can 
carry  a  boat  against  its  own  current.  I  will  venture 
to  say,  that  for  a  man  to  act  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  dictates  of  his  nature,  is,  if  not  impossible, 
as  improbable  and  as  miraculous  as  any  thing  which 
can  well  be  conceived.  Should  the  best  parts  of 
the  story  of  M.  Antoninus  be  ascribed  to  Nero,  or 
should  the  worst  incidents  of  Nero's  life  be  imputed 
to  Antoninus,  what  would  be  more  shocking  to  be- 
lieve than  either  instance  !  whereas  both  these  being 
related  of  their  proper  agent,  constitute  the  truly 
marvellous. 

Our  modern  authors  of  comedy  have  fallen  almost 
universally  into  the  error  here  hinted  at ;  their  heroes 
generally  are  notorious  rogues,  and  their  heroines 
abandoned  jades,  during  the  first  four  acts ;  but  in 
the  fifth,  the  former  become  very  worthy  gentlemen, 
and  the  latter  women  of  virtue  and  discretion :  nor 
is  the  writer  often  so  kind  as  to  give  himself  the  least 
trouble  to  reconcile  or  account  for  this  monstrous 
change  and  incongruity.  There  is,  indeed,  no  other 
reason  to  be  assigned  for  it,  than  because  the  play 
is  drawing  to  a  conclusion  ;  as  if  it  was  no  less  na- 
tural in  a  rogue  to  repent  in  the  last  act  of  a  play, 
than  in  the  last  of  his  life  ;  which  we  perceive  to  be 
generally  the  case  at  Tyburn,  a  place  which  might 
indeed  close  the  scene  of  some  comedies  with  much 
propriety,  as  the  heroes  in  these  are  most  commonly 
eminent  for  those  very  talents  which  not  only  bring 
men  to  the  gallows,  but  enable  them  to  make  an 
heroic  figure  when  they  are  there. 

Within  these  few  restrictions,  I  think,  every 
writer  may  be  permitted  to  deal  as  much  in  the 
wonderful  as  he  pleases  ;  nay,  if  he  thus  keeps  within 
the  rules  of  credibility,  the  more  he  can  surprise  the 
reader,  the  more  he  Avill  engage  his  attention,  and  the 
more  he  will  charm  him.  As  a  genius  of  the  highest 
rank  observes  in  his  fifth  chapter  of  the  Bathos, 
"  The  great  art  of  all  poetry  is  to  mix  truth  with 
fiction,  in  order  to  join  the  credible  with  the  sur- 
prising." 

For  though  every  good  author  will  confine  him- 
self within  the  bounds  of  probability,  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  that  his  characters,  or  his  incidents, 
should  be  trite,  common,  or  vulgar  ;  such  as  happen 
in  every  street,  or  in  every  house,  or  which  may  be 
met  with  in  the  home  articles  of  a  newspaper. 
Nor  must  he  be  inhibited  from  showing  many  per- 
sons and  things,  which  may  possibly  have  never 
fallen  within  the  knowledge  of  great  part  of  his 
readers.  If  the  writer  strictly  obsei-\es  the  rules 
above  mentioned,  he  hath  discharged  his  part;  and 
is  then  entitled  to  some  faith  from  his  reader,  who 
is  indeed  guilty  of  critical  infidelity  if  he  disbelieves 


him.  For  want  of  a  portion  of  such  faith,  I  remem- 
ber the  character  of  a  young  lady  of  quality,  which 
was  condemned  on  the  stage  for  being  unnatural, 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  a  very  large  assembly  of 
clerks  and  apprentices ;  though  it  had  the  previous 
suffrages  of  many  ladies  of  the  first  rank ;  one  of 
whom,  very  eminent  for  her  understanding,  declared 
it  Avas  the  picture  of  half  the  young  people  of  her 
acquaintance. 


CHAPTER  II. 

In  which  tlie  landlady  pays  a  visit  to  Mr.  Jones. 
When  Jones  had  taken  leave  of  his  friend  the  lieu- 
tenant, he  endeavoured  to  close  his  eyes,  but  all 
in  vain  ;  his  spirits  were  too  lively  and  wakeful  to 
be  lulled  to  sleep.  So  having  amused,  or  rather 
tormented  himself  with  the  thoughts  of  his  Sophia 
till  it  was  open  daylight,  he  called  for  some  tea  ; 
upon  which  occasion  my  landlady  herself  vouchsafed 
to  pay  him  a  visit. 

This  was  indeed  the  first  time  she  had  seen  him, 
or  at  least  had  taken  any  notice  of  him  ;  bvit  as  the 
lieutenant  had  assured  her  that  he  was  certainly  some 
young  gentleman  of  fashion,  she  now  determined  to 
show  him  all  the  respect  in  her  power  ;  for,  to  speak 
truly,  this  was  one  of  those  houses  where  gentlemen, 
to  use  the  language  of  advertisements,  meet  with  civil 
treatment  for  their  money. 

She  had  no  sooner  begun  to  make  his  tea,  than 
she  likewise  began  to  discourse: — "La!  sir,"  said 
she,  "  I  think  it  is  great  pity  that  such  a  pretty  young 
gentleman  should  undervalue  himself  so,  as  to  go 
about  with  these  soldier  fellows.  They  call  them- 
selves gentlemen,  I  warrant  you ;  but,  as  my  first 
husband  used  to  say,  they  should  remember  it  is  we 
that  pay  them.  And  to  be  sure  it  is  very  hard  upon 
us  to  be  obliged  to  pay  'um,  and  to  keep  'um  too, 
as  we  publicans  are.  I  had  twenty  of  'um  last  night, 
besides  officers :  nay,  for  matter  o'  that,  I  had  rather 
have  the  soldiers  than  officers :  for  nothing  is  ever 
good  enough  for  those  sparks  ;  and  I  am  sure,  if  you 
was  to  see  the  bills  ;  la !  sir,  it  is  nothing.  I  have 
had  less  trouble,  I  warrant  you,  with  a  good  squire's 
family,  where  we  take  forty  or  fifty  shillings  of  a 
night,  besides  horses.  And  yet  I  warrants  me,  there 
is  narrow  a  one  of  all  those  officer  fellows  but  looks 
upon  himself  to  be  as  good  as  arrow  a  squire  of 
500/.  a  year.  To  be  sure  it  doth  me  g-ood  to  hear 
their  men  run  about  after 'um,  crying  your  honour, 
and  your  honour.  Marry  come  up  with  such  honour, 
and  an  ordinary  at  a  shilling  a  head.  Then  there's 
such  swearing  among  'um,  to  he  sure,  it  frightens 
me  out  o'  my  wits  :  I  thinks  nothing  can  ever  prosper 
with  such  wicked  people.  And  here  one  of  'um 
has  used  you  in  so  barbarous  a  manner.  I  thought 
indeed  how  well  the  rest  would  secure  him  ;  they  all 
hang  together ;  for  if  you  had  been  in  danger  of 
death,  which  I  am  glad  to  see  you  are  not,  it  would 
have  been  all  as  one  to  such  wicked  people.  They 
would  have  let  the  murderer  go.  Laud  have  mercy 
upon  'um !  I  would  not  have  such  a  sin  to  answer 
for,  for  the  whole  world.  But  though  you  are 
likely,  with  the  blessing,  to  recover,  there  is  laa 
for  him  yet ;  and  if  you  will  employ  lawyer  Small, 
I  darest  be  sworn  he'll  make  the  fellow  fly  the 
country  for  him  ;  though  perhaps  he'll  have  fled 
the  country  before  ;  for  it  is  here  to-day  and  gone 
to-morrow  with  such  chaps.  I  hope,  however,  you 
will  learn  more  wit  for  the  future,  and  return  back 
to  your  friends ;  I  warrant  they  are  all  miserable 
for  your  loss ;  and  it  they  was  but  to  know  what 
had  happened — La,  my  seeming !  I  would  not  for 
the  world   they   should      Come,    come,    we    know 
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very  well  what  all  the  matter  is ;  but  if  one  won't, 
another  will ;  so  pretty  a  gentleman  need  never 
want  a  lady.  I  am  sure,  if  I  was  as  you,  I  would 
see  the  finest  she  that  ever  wore  a  head  hanged, 
before  I  would  go  for  a  soldier  for  her. — Nay,  don't 
blush  so"  (for  indeed  he  did  to  a  violent  degree). 
"  Why,  you  thought,  sir,  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter,  I  warrant  you  about  madam  Sophia." — 
"  How,"  says  Jones,  starting  up,  "  do  you  know  my 
Sophia"?" — '"'Do  I!  ay  marry,"  cries  the  landlady: 
"  many's  the  time  hath  she  lain  in  this  house." — 
"  "With  her  aunt,  I  suppose,"  SAys  Jones.  "  Why, 
there  it  is  now,"  cries  the  landlady.  "  Ay,  ay,  ay, 
I  know  the  old  lady  very  well.  And  a  sweet  young 
creature  is  madam  Sophia,  that's  the  truth  on't." — 
"  A  sweet  creature,"  cries  Jones  ;  "  O  heavens '." 

Angels  are  painted  fair  to  look  like  her. 
There's  in  her  all  that  we  believe  of  heav'n, 
Amazins;  brightness,  purity,  and  truth. 
Eternal  joy,  and  everlasting  love. 

"  And  could  I  ever  have  imagined  that  you  had 
known  my  Sophia!" — "  I  wish,"  said  the  landlady, 
you  knew  half  so  much  of  her.  What  would  you 
have  given  to  have  sat  by  her  bed-side  1  What  a 
delicious  neck  she  hath !  Her  lovely  limbs  have 
stretched  themselves  in  that  very  bed  you  now  lie 
in." — "  Here  !"  cries  Jones  :  "  hath  Sophia  ever  laid 
herel" — "Ay,  ay,  here;  there,  in  that  very  bed," 
says  the  landlady  ;  "  where  I  wish  you  had  her  this 
moment ;  and  she  may  wish  so  too,  for  anything  I 
know  to  the  contrary,  for  she  hath  mentioned  your 
name  to  me." — "Ha!"  cries  he;  "did  she  ever 
mention  her  poor  Jones  1  You  flatter  me  now :  I 
can  never  believe  so  much." — "  Why,  then,"  an- 
swered she,  "as  I  hope  to  be  saved,  and  may  the 
devil  fetch  me  if  I  speak  a  syllable  more  than  the 
truth,  I  have  heard  her  mention  Mr.  Jones  ;  but  in 
a  civil  and  modest  way,  I  confess  ;  yet  I  could  per- 
ceive she  thought  a  great  deal  more  than  she  said." 
— "O  my  dear  woman!"  cries  Jones,  "her  thoughts 
of  me  I  shall  never  be  worthy  of.  Oh,  she  is  all 
gentleness,  kindness,  goodness !  Why  was  such  a 
rascal  as  I  born,  ever  to  give  her  soft  bosom  a 
moment's  uneasiness?  Why  am  I  cursed"?  I,  who 
would  undergo  all  the  plagues  and  miseries  which 
any  demon  ever  invented  for  mankind  to  procure 
her  any  good  ;  nay,  torture  itself  could  not  be  misery 
to  me,  did  I  but  know  that  she  was  happy." — 
""SVhy,  look  you  there  now,"  says  the  landlady; 
"I  told  her  you  was  a  constant  lovier." — "But 
pray,  madam,  tell  me  when  or  where  you  knew  any- 
thing of  me  ;  for  I  never  was  here  before,  nor  do  I 
remember  ever  to  have  seen  you." — "  Nor  is  it  pos- 
sible you  should,"  answered  she;  "for  you  was  a 
little  thing  when  I  had  you  in  my  lap  at  the  squire's." 
— "  How,  the  squire's"?"  says  Jones  :  "  what,  do  you 
know  that  great  and  good  Mr.  Allworthy  theni" — 
"Yes,  marry,  do  I,"  says  she  :  "who  in  the  country 
doth  notf — "The  fame  of  his  goodness  indeed," 
answered  Jones,  "  must  have  extended  further  than 
this  ;  but  heaven  only  can  know  him — can  know 
that  benevolence  which  it  copied  from  itself,  and 
sent  upon  earth  as  its  own  pattern.  Mankind  are 
as  ignorant  of  such  divine  goodness,  as  they  are  un- 
worthy of  it ;  but  none  so  unworthy  of  it  as  myself. 
I,  who  was  raised  by  him  to  such  a  height ;  taken  in, 
as  you  well  must  know,  a  poor  base-bom  child, 
adopted  by  him,  and  treated  as  his  own  son,  to  dare 
hy  my  follies  to  disoblige  Irim,  to  draw  his  vengeance 
upon  me.  Yes,  I  deserve  it  all ;  for  I  will  never  be 
80  ungrateful  as  ever  to  think  he  hath  done  an  act  of 
injustice  by  me.  No,  I  deserve  to  be  turned  out  of 
doors,  a3  I  am.  And  now,  madam,"  says  he,  "  I 
believe  you  will  not  blame  me  for  turning  soldier, 


especially  with  such  a  fortune  as  this  in  my  pocket." 
At  which  words  he  sliook  a  purse,  which  had  but 
very  little  in  it,  and  which  still  appeared  to  the  land- 
lady to  have  less. 

My  good  landlady  was  (according  to  vulgar 
phrase)  struck  all  of  a  heap  by  this  relation.  She 
answered  coldly,  "That  to  be  sure  people  were  the 
best  judges  what  was  most  proper  for  their  circum- 
stances. But  hark,"  says  she,  "  I  think  I  hear  some- 
body call.  Coming !  coming  !  the  devil's  in  all  our 
volk ;  nobody  hath  any  ears.  I  must  go  do-wa 
stairs ;  if  you  want  any  more  breakfast  the  maid 
will  come  np.  Coming !"  At  which  words,  with- 
out taking  any  leave,  she  flung  out  of  the  room  ;  for 
the  lower  sort  of  people  are  very  tenacious  of  re- 
spect ;  and  though  they  are  contented  to  give  this 
gratis  to  persons  of  quality,  yet  they  never  confer  it 
on  those  of  their  own  order  without  taking  care  to 
be  well  paid  for  their  pains. 


CHAPTER  III. 

In  which  the  surgeon  makes  Ins  second  appearance. 
Before  we  proceed  any  further,  that  the  reader  may 
not  be  mistaken  in  imagining  the  landlady  knew 
more  than  she  did,  nor  surprised  that  she  knew  so 
much,  it  may  be  necessary  to  inform  him  that  the 
lieutenant  had  acquainted  her  that  the  name  of 
Sophia  had  been  the  occasion  of  the  quarrel ;  and  as 
for  the  rest  of  her  knowledge,  the  sagacious  reader 
will  observe  how  she  came  by  it  in  the  preceding 
scene.  Great  curiosity  was  indeed  mixed  with  her 
virtues  ;  and  she  never  willingly  suffered  any  one 
to  depart  from  her  house,  without  inquirmg  as 
much  as  possible  into  their  names,  families,  and 
fortunes. 

She  was  no  sooner  gone  than  Jones,  instead  of 
animadverting  on  her  behaviour,  reflected  that  he 
was  in  the  same  bed  which  he  was  informed  had 
held  his  dear  Sophia.  This  occasioned  a  thousand 
fond  and  tender  thoughts,  which  we  would  dwell 
longer  upon,  did  v.c  not  consider  that  such  kind  of 
lovers  will  make  a  very  inconsiderable  part  of  our 
readers.  In  this  situation  the  surgeon  found  him, 
when  he  came  to  dress  his  wound.  The  doctor  per- 
ceiving, upon  examination,  that  his  pulse  was  dis- 
ordered, and  hearing  that  he  had  not  slept,  declared 
that  he  was  in  great  danger  ;  for  he  apprehended  a 
fever  was  coming  on,  which  he  would  have  prevented 
by  bleeding,  but  Jones  would  not  submit,  declaring 
he  would  lose  no  more  blood ;  "  and,  doctor,"  says 
he,  "  if  you  will  be  so  kind  only  to  dress  my  head,  I 
have  no  doubt  of  being  well  in  a  day  or  two.'' 

"  I  wish,"  answered  the  surgeon,  "  I  could  assure 
your  being  well  in  a  month  or  two.  Well,  indeed  ! 
No,  no,  people  are  not  so  soon  well  of  such  contu- 
sions ;  but,  sir,  I  am  not  at  this  time  of  day  to  be 
instructed  in  my  operations  by  a  patient,  and  I  insist 
on  making  a  revulsion  before  I  dress  you." 

Jones  persisted  obstinately  in  his  refusal,  and  the 
doctor  at  last  yielded  ;  telling  him  at  the  same  time 
that  he  would  not  be  answerable  for  the  ill  conse- 
quence, and  hoped  he  would  do  him  the  justice  to 
acknowledge  that  he  had  given  him  a  contrary  ad- 
vice ;  which  the  patient  promised  he  would. 

The  doctor  retired  into  the  kitchen,  where,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  landlady,  he  complained  bit- 
terly of  the  undutiful  behaviour  of  his  patient,  who 
would  not  be  blooded,  though  he  was  in  a  fever. 

"  It  is  an  eating  fever  then,"  says  the  landlady  ; 
"for  he  hath  devoured  two  swinging  buttered  toasts 
this  morning  for  breakfast." 

"  Very  likely,"  says  the  doctor:  "I  have  known 
people  eat  in  a  fever  ;  and  it  is  very  easily  accounted 
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for ;  because  the  acidity  occasioned  by  the  febrile 
matter  may  stimulate  the  nerves  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  thereby  occasion  a  craving  which  will  not  be 
easily  distinguishable  from  a  natural  appetite  ;  but 
the  aliment  will  not  be  concreted,  nor  assimilated 
into  chyle,  and  so  will  corrode  the  vascular  orifices, 
and  thus  will  aggravate  the  febrific  symptoms.  In- 
deed, I  think  the  gentleman  in  a  very  dangerous 
way,  and,  if  he  is  not  blooded,  I  am  afraid  will  die." 

"  Every  man  must  die  some  time  or  other,"  an- 
swered the  good  woman ;  "  it  is  no  business  of 
mine.  I  hope,  doctor,  you  Avould  not  have  me  hold 
him  while  you  bleed  him.  But,  hark'ee,  a  word  in 
your  ear ;  I  would  advise  you,  before  you  proceed 
too  far,  to  take  care  who  is  to  be  your  paymaster." 

"  Paymaster  !"  said  the  doctor,  staring  ;  "  why, 
I've  a  gentleman  under  my  hands,  have  I  not*?" 

"  I  imagined  so  as  well  as  you,"  said  the  landlady  ; 
•'  but,  as  my  first  husband  used  to  say,  every  thing  is 
not  what  it  looks  to  be.  He  is  an  arrant  scrub,  I 
assure  you.  However,  take  no  notice  that  I  men- 
tioned any  thing  to  you  of  the  matter  ;  but  I  think 
people  in  business  oft  always  to  let  one  another 
know  such  things." 

"  And  have  I  suffered  such  a  fellow"  as  this,"  cries 
the  doctor,  in  a  passion,  "  to  instruct  me  1  Shall  I 
hear  my  practice  insulted  by  one  who  will  not  pay 
me  '?  I  am  glad  I  have  made  this  discovery  in  time. 
I  Avill  see  now  whether  he  will  be  blooded  or  no." 
He  then  immediately  went  up  stairs,  and  flinging 
open  the  door  of  the  chamber  with  much  violence, 
awaked  poor  Jones  from  a  very  sound  nap,  into 
which  he  was  fallen,  and,  what  was  still  worse,  from 
a  delicious  dream  concerning  Sophia. 

"  Will  you  be  blooded  or  no  V  cries  the  doctor, 
in  a  rage.  "  I  have  told  you  my  resolution  already," 
answered  Jones,  "  and  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  you 
had  taken  my  answer  ;  for  you  have  awaked  me 
out  of  the  sweetest  sleep  which  I  ever  had  in  my 
life." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  cries  the  doctor  ;  many  a  man  hath 
dozed  away  his  life.  Sleep  is  not  always  good,  no 
more  than  food  ;  but  remembei",  I  demand  of  you 
for  the  last  time,  will  you  be  blooded  V — "  I  answer 
you  for  the  last  time,"  said  Jones,  "  I  will  not." — 
"  Then  I  wash  my  hands  of  you,"  cries  the  doctor  ; 
"  and  I  desire  you  to  pay  me  for  the  trouble  I  have 
had  already.  Two  journeys  at  5s.  each,  two  dress- 
ings at  5s.  more,  and  half  a  crown  for  phlebotomy." 
— "  I  hope,"  said  Jones,  "  you  don't  intend  to 
leave  me  in  this  condition."—"  Indeed  but  I  shall," 
said  the  other.  "  Then,"  said  Jones,  "  you  have 
used  me  rascally,  and  I  will  not  pay  you  a  farthing." 
— <<  Very  well,"  cries  the  doctor  ;  "  the  first  loss  is 
the  best.  What  a  pox  did  my  landlady  mean  by 
sending  for  me  to  such  vagabonds  !"  At  which 
words  he  flung  out  of  the  room,  and  his  patient 
turning  himself  about  soon  recovered  his  sleep  ;  but 
his  dream  was  unfortunately  gone. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

In  which  is  introduced  one  of  tiie  pleasantest,  barbers  that  was 
ever  recorded  in  liistory,  the  barber  of  Bagdad,  or  he  in  Don 
Quixote,  not  excepted. 

The  clock  had  now  struck  five  when  Jones  awaked 
from  a  nap  of  seven  hours,  so  much  refreshed,  and 
in  such  perfect  health  and  spirits,  that  he  resolved 
to  get  up  and  dress  himself ;  for  which  purpose  he 
unlocked  his  portmanteau,  and  took  out  clean  linen, 
and  a  suit  of  clothes  ;  but  first  he  slipped  on  a  frock, 
and  went  down  into  the  kitchen  to  bespeak  some- 
thing that  might  pacify  certain  tumults  he  found 
xising  within  his  stomach. 


Meeting  the  landlady,  he  accosted  her  with  great 
civility,  and  asked,  "  What  he  could  have  for  din- 
ner 1" — "  For  dinner  !"  says  she  ;  "  it  is  an  odd  time 
of  day  to  think  about  dinner.  There  is  nothing 
dressed  in  the  house,  and  the  fire  is  almost  out." — 
"  Well,  but,"  says  he,  "  I  must  have  something  to 
eat,  and  it  is  almost  indifferent  to  me  Avhat  ;  for,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  never  more  hungry  in  my 
life." — "  Then,"  says  she,  "  I  believe  there  is  a  piece 
of  cold  buttock  and  carrot,  which  will  fit  you." — 
"  Nothing  better,"  answered  Jones  ;  "  but  I  should 
be  obliged  to  you,  if  you  would  let  it  be  fried."  To 
which  the  landlady  consented,  and  said,  smiling, 
"  she  was  glad  to  see  him  so  well  recovered  ;"  for 
the  sweetness  of  our  hero's  temper  was  almost  ir- 
resistible ;  besides,  she  was  really  no  ill-humoured 
woman  at  the  bottom ;  but  she  loved  money  so 
much,  that  she  hated  every  thing  which  had  the 
semblance  of  poverty. 

Jones  now  returned  in  order  to  dress  himself, 
while  his  dinner  was  preparing,  and  was,  according 
to  his  orders,  attended  by  the  barber. 

This  barber,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Little 
Benjamin,  was  a  fellow  of  great  oddity  and  hu- 
mour, which  had  frequently  let  him  into  small  in- 
conveniences, such  as  slaps  in  the  face,  kicks  in  the 
breech,  broken  bones,  &c.  For  every  one  doth  not 
understand  a  jest ;  and  those  who  do  are  often 
displeased  with  being  themselves  the  subjects  of  it. 
This  vice  was,  however,  incurable  in  him  ;  and 
though  he  had  often  smarted  for  it,  yet  if  ever  he 
conceived  a  joke,  he  was  certain  to  be  delivered  of  it, 
without  the  least  respect  of  persons,  time  or  place. 

He  had  a  great  many  other  particularities  in  his 
character,  which  I  shall  not  mention,  as  the  reader 
will  himself  very  easily  perceive  them,  on  his  farther 
acquaintance  with  this  extraordinary  person. 

Jones  being  impatient  to  be  dressed,  for  a  reason 
which  may  be  easily  imagined,  though   the  shaver 
was  very  tedious  in  preparing  his  suds,   and  begged 
him  to  make  haste  ;   to  which  the  other  answered 
with  much  gravity,  for  he  never  discomposed  his 
muscles  on  any  account,  '^  festina  lente,  is  a  proverb 
which  I  learned  long  before  I  ever  touched  a  razor." 
— "  I  find,  friend,  you  are  a  scholar,"  replied  Jones. 
"  A  poor  one,"  said    the  barber,  "  non  omnia  pos- 
stimus  omnes." — "  Again  !"  said  Jones  ;    "  I   fancy 
you   are  good  at  capping  verses." — "  Excuse  me, 
sir,"  said  the  barber,  "  non  tanto  medignor  honore." 
And  then  proceeding  to  his   operation,   "  sir,"  said 
he,    "  since  I  have  dealt  in  suds,  I  could  never  dis- 
cover more  than  two  reasons  for  shaving  ;  the  one  is 
to  get  a  beard,   and  the  other  to  get  rid  of  one.      I 
conjecture,  sir,  it  may  not  be  long  since  you  shaved, 
from  the  former  of  these  motives.     Upon  my  word, 
you  have  had  good  success  ;   for  one  may  say  of 
your  beard,  that  it  is  tondenti  gravior." — "  I  conjec- 
ture," says   Jones,  "  that  thou  art  a  very  comical 
fellow." — "  You  mistake  me  Avidely,  sir,"  said  the 
barber  :    "  I  am  too  much  addicted  to  the  study  of 
philosophy  ;  hmc  illcB  lacrymcE,  sir  ;    that's  my  mis- 
fortune.   "Too  much  learning   hath  been  my  ruin. 
— "  Indeed,"  says  Jones,   "  I   confess,   friend,   you 
have  more   learning  than  generally  belongs  to  your 
trade  ;  but  I  can't  see  how  it  can  have  injured  you." 
— "  Alas  !    sir,"    answered   the   shaver,  "  my  father 
disinherited  me  for  it.     He  was  a  dancing-master  ; 
and  because   I   could  read  before   I  could  dance,  he 
took   an  aversion   to  me,    and  left  every   farthing 
among  his    other   children.  —  Will   you   please   to 
have    your  temples — O  la  !      I  ask  your  pardon,    I 
fancy  there  is  hiatus  in  mamtscriptis,     I  heard  you 
was  going  to  the  wars  ;  but  I  find  it  was  a  mistake." 
— "  Why  do  you  conclude  so  1"  says  Jones.  "  Sure, 
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sir,"  answered  the  barber,  "  you  are  too  wise  a  man 
to  carry  a  broken  head  thither  ;  for  that  would  be 
carrying  coals  to  Newcastle." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  cries  Jones,  "  thou  art  a  very 
odd  fellow,  and  I  like  thy  humour  extremely  ;  I 
shall  be  very  glad  if  thou  wilt  come  to  me  after 
dinner,  and  drink  a  glass  with  me  ;  I  long  to  be 
better  acquainted  with  thee." 

"  O  dear  sir  !"  said  the  barber,  "  I  can  do  you 
twenty  times  as  great  a  favour,  if  you  will  accept  of 
it."  —  '<  What  is  that,  my  friend  V  cries  Jones. 
"  Why,  I  will  drink  a  bottle  with  you  if  you  please ; 
for  I  dearly  love  good-nature;  and  as  you  have 
found  me  out  to  be  a  comical  fellow,  so  I  have  no 
skill  in  physiognomy,  if  you  are  not  one  of  the 
best-natured  gentlemen  in  the  universe."  Jones 
now  walked  down  stairs  neatly  dressed,  and  perhaps 
the  fair  Adonis  was  not  a  lovelier  figure  ;  and  yet 
he  had  no  charms  for  my  landlady  ;  for  as  that 
good  woman  did  not  resemble  Venus  at  all  in  her 
person,  so  neither  did  she  in  her  taste.  Happy  had 
it  been  for  Nancy  the  chambermaid,  if  she  had  seen 
with  the  eyes  of  her  mistress,  for  that  poor  girl  fell 
so  violently  in  love  with  Jones  in  live  minutes,  that 
her  passion  afterwards  cost  her  many  a  sigh.  This 
Nancy  was  extremely  pretty,  and  altogether  as  coy  ; 
for  she  had  refused  a  drawer,  and  one  or  two  young 
farmers  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  the  bright  eyes  of 
our  hero  thawed  all  her  ice  in  a  moment. 

When  Jones  returned  to  the  kitchen,  his  cloth 
was  not  yet  laid  ;  nor  indeed  was  there  any  occasion 
it  should,  his  dinner  remaining  in  statu  quo,  as  did 
the  fire  which  was  to  dress  it.  This  disappointment 
might  have  put  many  a  philosophical  temper  into 
a  passion  ;  but  it  had  no  such  effect  on  Jones,  He 
only  gave  the  landlady  a  gentle  rebuke,  saying, 
"  Since  it  was  so  difficult  to  get  it  heated  he  would 
eat  the  beef  cold."  But  how  the  good  woman,  whe- 
ther moved  by  compassion,  or  by  shame,  or  byAvhat- 
ever  other  motive,  I  cannot  tell,  first  gave  her  ser- 
vants a  round  scold  for  disobeying  the  orders  which 
she  had  never  given,  and  then  bidding  the  drawer 
lay  a  napkin  in  the  Sun,  she  set  about  the  matter  in 
good  earnest,  and  soon  accomplished  it. 

This  Sun,  into  which  Jones  was  now  conducted, 
was  truly  named,  as  lucu3  a  won  lucejido ;  for  it  was 
an  apartment  into  which  the  sun  had  scarce  ever 
looked.  It  was  indeed  the  worst  room  in  the  house  ; 
and  happy  was  it  for  Jones  that  it  was  so.  How- 
ever, he  was  now  too  hungry  to  find  any  fault ;  but 
having  once  satisfied  his  appetite,  he  ordered  the 
drawer  to  carry  a  bottle  of  wine  into  a  better  room, 
and  expressed  some  resentment  at  having  been  shown 
into  a  dungeon. 

The  drawer  having  obeyed  his  commands,  he  was, 
after  some  time,  attended  by  the  barber,  who  would 
not  indeed  have  suffered  him  to  wait  so  long  for  his 
company  had  he  not  been  listening  in  the  kitchen 
to  the  landlady,  who  was  entertaining  a  circle  that 
she  had  gathered  round  her  with  the  history  of  poor 
Jones,  part  of  which  she  had  extracted  from  his  own 
lips,  and  the  other  part  was  her  own  ingenious  com- 
position ;  for  she  said  "  he  was  a  poor  parish  boy, 
taken  into  the  house  of  squire  AUworthy,  where  he 
was  bred  up  as  an  apprentice,  and  now  turned  out 
of  doors  for  his  misdeeds,  particularly  for  making 
love  to  his  young  mistress,  and  probably  for  robbing 
the  house  ;  for  how  else  should  he  come  by  the 
little  money  he  hath  ;  and  this,"  says  she,  "  is  your 
gentleman,  forsooth  !" — "  A  servant  of  squire  All- 
worthy!"  says  the  barber;  "  what's  his  name  1" — 
"  "Why  he  told  me  his  name  was  Jones,"  says  she  : 
"  perhaps  he  goes  by  a  wrong  name.  Nay,  and  he 
told  me,  too,  that  the  squire  had  maintained  him  as 


his  own  son,  thof  he  had  quarrelled  with  him  now." 
"  And  if  his  name  be  Jones,  he  told  you  the 
truth,"  says  the  barber  ;  "  for  I  have  relations  who 
live  in  that  country  ;  nay,  and  some  people  say  he 
is  his  son." — "  Why  doth  he  not  go  by  the  name  of 
his  father  1" — "  I  can't  tell  that,"  said  the  barber; 
"  many  people's  sons  don't  go  by  the  name  of  their 
father." — "  Nay,"  said  the  landlady,  "  if  I  thought 
he  was  a  gentleman's  son,  thof  he  was  a  by-blow,  I 
should  behave  to  him  in  another  guess  manner ;  for 
many  of  these  by-blows  come  to  be  great  men,  and, 
as  my  poor  first  husband  used  to  say,  never  affront 
any  customer  that's  a  gentleman." 


CHAPTER  V. 


A  dialogue  between  Mr.  Jones  and  the  barber. 
This  conversation  passed  partly  while  Jones  was 
at  dinner  in  his  dungeon,  and  partly  while  he  was 
expecting  the  barber  in  the  parlour.  And,  as  soon 
as  it  was  ended,  Mr.  Benjamin,  as  we  have  said,  at- 
tended him,  and  was  very  kindly  desired  to  sit  down. 
Jones  then  filling  out  a  glass  of  wine,  drank  his 
health  by  the  appellation  of  doctissime  totisoriun. 
'■^  Ago  tibi  gratias,  domine,"  said  the  barber;  and 
then  looking  very  steadfastly  at  Jones,  he  said,  with 
great  gravity,  and  with  a  seeming  surprise,  as  if  he 
had  recollected  a  face  he  had  seen  before,  "  Sir,  may 
I  crave  the  favour  to  know  if  your  name  is  not 
Jones'?"  To  which  the  other  answered,  "That  it 
■was." — "  Proh  deum  atque  hominum  Jidem !"  says 
the  barber;  "how  strangely  things  come  to  pass! 
Mr.  Jones,  I  am  your  most  obedient  sei-vant.  I  find 
you  do  not  know  me,  which  indeed  is  no  wonder, 
since  you  never  saw  me  but  once,  and  then  you 
was  very  young.  Pray,  sir,  how  doth  the  good 
squire  AUworthy'?  how  doth  ille  optimus  omnium 
patromisV' — "  I  find,"  said  Jones,  "you  do  indeed 
know  me ;  but  I  have  not  the  like  happiness  of 
recollecting  you." — "  I  do  not  wonder  at  that," 
cries  Benjamin  ;  "  but  I  am  surprised  I  did  not  know 
you  sooner,  for  you  are  not  in  the  least  altered.  And 
pray,  sir,  may  I,  without  offence,  inquire  whither 
you  are  travelling  this  way '?" — "  Fill  the  glass,  Mr. 
barber,"  said  Jones,  "  and  ask  no  more  questions." 
"  Nay,  sir,"  answered  Benjamin,  "  I  would  not  be 
troublesome ;  and  I  hope  you  don't  think  me  a 
man  of  an  impertinent  cin-iosity,  for  that  is  a  vice 
which  nobody  can  lay  to  my  charge  ;  but  I  ask  par- 
don ;  for  when  a  gentleman  of  your  figure  travels 
without  his  servants,  we  may  suppose  him  to  be, 
as  we  say,  in  casu  incognito,  and  perhaps  I  ought 
not  to  have  mentioned  your  name." — "  I  own," 
says  Jones,  "  I  did  not  expect  to  have  been  so  well 
known  in  this  country  as  I  find  I  am  ;  yet,  for  par- 
ticular reasons,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you 
will  not  mention  my  name  to  any  other  person 
till  I  am  gone  from  hence." — "  Pauca  verba,"  an- 
swered the  barber  ;  "  and  I  wish  no  other  here  knew 
you  but  myself;  for  some  people  have  tongues; 
but  I  promise  you  I  can  keep  a  secret.  My  ene- 
mies will  allow  me  that  virtue." — "  And  yet  that  is 
not  the  characteristic  of  your  profession,  Mr.  bar- 
ber," answered  Jones.  "Alas!  sir,"  replied  Ben- 
jamin, "  Non  si  male  nunc  et  olim  sic  erit.  I  was  not 
born  nor  bred  a  barber,  I  assure  you,  I  have 
spent  most  of  my  time  among  gentlemen,  and 
though  I  say  it,  I  understand  something  of  gentility. 
And  if  you  had  thought  me  as  worthy  of  your  confi- 
dence as  you  have  some  other  people,  I  should  have 
shown  you  I  could  have  kept  a  secret  better.  I 
should  not  have  degraded  your  name  in  a  public 
kitchen  ;  for  indeed,  sir,  some  people  have  not  used 
you  well ;  for  besides  -making  a  public  proclamation 
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of  what  you  told  them  of  a  quarrel  between  yourself 
and  squire  Allworthy,  they  added  lies  of  their  own, 
things  Avhich  I  knew  to  be  lies." — "  You  surprise 
me  greatly,"  cries  Jones.  "  Upon  my  word,  sir," 
answered  Benjamin,  "  I  tell  the  truth,  and  I  need 
not  tell  you  my  landlady  Avas  the  person.  I  am 
sure  it  moved  me  to  hear  the  story,  and  I  hope  it 
is  all  false  ;  for  I  have  a  great  respect  for  you,  I 
do  assure  you  I  have,  and  have  had  ever  since  the 
good-nature  you  showed  to  Black  George,  which 
was  talked  of  all  over  the  country,  and  I  received 
more  than  one  letter  about  it.  Indeed,  it  made  you 
beloved  by  everybody.  You  will  pardon  me,  there- 
fore ;  for  it  was  real  concern  at  what  I  heard  made 
me  ask  many  questions ;  for  I  have  no  impertinent 
curiosity  about  me :  but  I  love  good-nature,  and 
thence  became  amoris  ahundantla  erga  te." 

Every  profession  of  friendship  easily  gains  ci'edit 
with  the  miserable ;  it  is  no  wonder  therefore,  if 
Jones,  who,  besides  his  being  miserable,  was  ex- 
tremely open-hearted,  very  readily  believed  all  the 
professions  of  Benjamin,  and  received  him  into  his 
bosom.  The  scraps  of  Latin,  some  of  which  Ben- 
jamin applied  properly  enough,  though  it  did  not 
savour  of  profound  literature,  seemed  yet  to  indi- 
cate something  superior  to  a  common  barber ;  and 
so  indeed  did  his  whole  behaviour.  Jones  therefore 
believed  the  truth  of  what  he  had  said,  as  to  his 
origin  and  education ;  and  at  length,  after  much 
entreaty,  he  said,  "  Since  you  have  heard,  my  friend, 
so  much  of  my  affairs,  and  seem  so  desirous  to  know 
the  truth,  if  you  will  have  the  patience  to  hear  it,  I 
will  inform  you  of  the  whole." — "Patience'."  cries 
Benjamin,  "  that  I  will,  if  the  chapter  was  never  so 
long ;  and  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
honour  you  do  me." 

Jones  now  began,  and  related  the  whole  history, 
forgetting  only  a  circumstance  or  two,  namely,  every 
thing  which  passed  on  that  day  in  which  he  had 
fought  with  Thwackum  ;  and  ended  with  his  resolu- 
tion to  go  to  sea,  till  the  rebellion  in  the  North  had 
made  him  change  his  piurpose,  and  had  brought  him 
to  the  place  where  he  then  was. 

Little  Benjamin,  who  had  been  all  attention, 
never  once  interrupted  the  narrative ;  but  when  it 
was  ended  he  could  not  help  observing,  that  there 
must  be  surely  something  more  invented  by  his 
enemies,  and  told  Mr.  Allworthy  against  him,  or  so 
good  a  man  would  never  have  dismissed  one  he  had 
loved  so  tenderly  in  such  a  manner.  To  which 
Jones  answered,  "  He  doubted  not  but  such  villan- 
ous  arts  had  been  made  use  of  to  destroy  him." 

And  surely  it  was  scarce  possible  for  any  one  to 
have  avoided  making  the  same  remark  with  the 
barber,  who  had  not  indeed  heard  from  Jones  one 
single  circumstance  upon  which  he  was  condemned  ; 
for  his  actions  were  not  now  placed  in  those  inju- 
rious lights  in  which  they  had  been  misrepresented 
to  Allworthy;  nor  could  he  mention  those  many 
false  accusations  which  had  been  from  time  to  time 
preferred  against  him  to  Mr.  Allworthy  ;  for  with 
none  of  these  he  was  himself  acquainted.  He  had 
likewise,  as  we  have  observed,  omitted  many  material 
facts  in  his  present  relation.  Upon  the  whole,  in- 
deed, every  thing  now  appeared  in  such  favourable 
colours  to  Jones,  that  malice  itself  would  have  found 
it  no  easy  matter  to  fix  any  blame  upon  him. 

Not  that  Jones  desired  to  conceal  or  to  disguise 
the  truth  ;  nay,  he  would  have  been  more  unwilling 
to  have  suffered  any  censure  to  fall  on  Mr.  Allwor- 
thy for  punishing  him,  than  on  his  own  actions  for 
deserving  it;  but,  in  reality,  so  it  happened,  and  so 
it  always  will  happen  ;  for  let  a  man  be  ever  so 
honest,  the  account  of  his  own  conduct  will,  in  spite 


of  himself,  be  so  very  favourable,  that  his  vices  will 
come  purified  through  his  lips,  and,  like  foul  liquors 
well  strained,  will  leave  all  their  foulness  behind. 
For  though  the  facts  themselves  may  appear,  yet  so 
different  will  be  the  motives,  circumstances,  and 
consequences,  when  a  man  tells  his  own  story,  and 
when  his  enemy  tells  it,  that  we  scarce  can  recognise 
the  facts  to  be  one  and  the  same. 

Though  the  barber  had  drank  down  this  story 
with  greedy  ears,  he  was  not  yet  satisfied.  There 
was  a  circumstance  behind  which  his  curiosity,  cold 
as  it  was,  most  eagerly  longed  for.  Jones  had  men- 
tioned the  fact  of  his  amour,  and  of  his  being  the 
rival  of  Blifil,  but  had  cautiously  concealed  the  name 
of  the  young  lady.  The  barber,  therefore,  after 
some  hesitation,  and  many  hums  and  hahs,  at  last 
begged  leave  to  crave  the  name  of  the  lady,  who 
appeared  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  all  this  mischief, 
Jones  paused  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "  Since  I 
have  trusted  you  with  so  much,  and  since,  I  am  afraid, 
her  name  is  become  too  public  already  on  this  occa- 
sion, I  will  not  conceal  it  from  you.  Her  name  is 
Sophia  "Western." 

"  Froh  deum  atque  hominum  fidem  !  Squire  West- 
ern hath  a  daughter  grown  a  woman  !" — "  Ay,  and 
such  a  woman,"  cries  Jones,  "that  the  world  cannot 
match.  No  eye  ever  saw  any  thing  so  beautiful ;  but 
that  is  her  least  excellence.  Such  sense !  such  good- 
ness  !  O,  I  could  praise  her  for  ever,  and  yet  should 
omit  half  her  virtues  !" — "  Mr.  Western  a  daughter 
grown  up !"  cries  the  barber :  "  I  remember  the 
father  a  boy  ;  well,  Tetnpiis  edax  rerum." 

The  wine  being  now  at  an  end,  the  barber  pressed 
very  eagerly  to  be  his  bottle ;  but  Jones  absolutely 
refused,  saying,  "  He  had  already  drank  more  than 
he  ought :  and  that  he  now  chose  to  retire  to  his 
room,  where  he  wished  he  could  procure  himself  a 
book." — "  A  book  !"  cries  Benjamin  ;  "  what  book 
would  you  have  ?  Latin  or  English  %  I  have  some 
curious  books  in  both  languages  ;  such  as  Erasmi 
Colloqtda,  Ovid  de  Tristibus,  Gradus  ad  Parnassiim  ; 
and  in  English  I  have  several  of  the  best  books, 
though  some  of  them  are  a  little  torn ;  but  I  have  a 
great  part  of  Stowe's  Chronicle  ;  the  sixth  volume 
of  Pope's  Homer  ;  the  third  volume  of  the  Specta- 
tator  ;  the  second  volume  of  Echard's  Roman  His- 
tory ;  the  Craftsman  ;  Robinson  Crusoe ;  Thomas 
a.  Kempis ;  and  two  volumes  of  Tom  Brown's 
Works." 

"  Those  last,"  cries  Jones,"  are  books  I  never  saw. 
"so  if  you  please  lend  me  one  of  those  volumes." 
The  barber  assured  him  he  would  be  highly  enter- 
tained, for  he  looked  upon  the  author  to  have  been 
one  of  the  greatest  wits  that  ever  the  nation  pro- 
duced. He  then  stepped  to  his  house,  which  was 
hard  by,  and  immediately  returned ;  after  Avhich, 
the  barber  having  received  very  strict  injunctions  of 
secrecy  from  Jones,  and  having  sworn  inviolably  to 
maintain  it,  they  separated  ;  the  barber  went  home, 
and  Jones  retired  to  his  chamber. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

In  which  more  of  the  talents  of  Mr.  Benjamin  will  appear,  as 
well  as  who  this  extraordinary  person  was. 

In  the  morning  Jones  grew  a  little  uneasy  at  the 
desertion  of  his  surgeon,  as  he  apprehended  some 
inconvenience,  or  even  danger,  might  attend  the  not 
dressing  his  wound ;  he  inquired  therefore  of  the 
drawer,  what  other  surgeons  were  to  be  met  with  in 
that  neighbourhood.  The  drawer  told  him,  there 
was  one  not  far  off;  but  he  had  knov/n  him  often 
refuse  to  be  concerned  after  another  had  been  sent 
for  before  him;  "but,  sir,"  says  he,  "if  you  will 
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take  my  advice,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  kingdom 
can  do  your  business  better  than  the  barber  who  was 
with  you  last  night.  We  look  upon  him  to  be  one 
of  the  ablest  men  at  a  cut  in  all  this  neighbourhood. 
For  though  he  hath  not  been  here  above  three 
months,  he  hath  done  several  great  cures." 

The  drawer  was  presently  dispatched  for  Little 
Benjamin,  who  being  acquainted  in  what  capacity 
he  was  wanted,  prepared  himself  accordingly,  and 
attended:  but  with  so  different  an  air  and  aspect 
from  that  which  he  wore  when  his  basin  was  under 
his  arm,  that  he  could  scarce  be  known  to  be  the 
same  person." 

"  So,  tonsor,"  says  Jones,  "  I  find  you  have  more 
trades  than  one  ;  how  came  you  not  to  inform  me  of 
this  last  night?" — "Asurgeon,"  answered  Benjamin, 
with  great  gravity,  *'  is  a  profession,  not  a  trade. 
The  reason  why  I  did  not  acquaint  you  last  night 
that  I  professed  this  art,  was,  that  I  then  concluded 
you  was  under  the  hands  of  another  gentleman,  and 
I  never  love  to  interfere  with  my  brethren  in  their 
business,  Ars  omnibzis  communis.  But  now,  sir, 
if  you  please,  I  will  inspect  your  head,  and  when  I 
see  into  your  skull,  I  will  give  my  opinion  of  your 
case." 

Jones  had  no  great  faith  in  this  new  professor ; 
however,  he  suffered  him  to  open  the  bandage  and  to 
look  at  his  wound  ;  which  as  soon  as  he  had  done, 
Benjamin  began  to  groan  and  shake  his  head  vio- 
lently. Upon  which  Jones,  in  a  peevish  manner, 
bid  him  not  play  the  fool,  but  tell  him  in  what  con- 
dition he  found  him.  "  Shall  I  answer  you  as  a 
surgeon,  or  a  friend  1"  said  Benjamin,  "  As  a  friend, 
and  seriously,"  said  Jones.  "Why  then,  upon  ray 
soul,"  cries  Benjamin,  "  it  would  reqviire  a  great  deal 
of  art  to  keep  you  from  being  well  after  a  very  few 
dressings  ;  and  if  you  will  suffer  me  to  apply  some 
salve  of  mine,  I  will  answer  for  the  success."  Jones 
gave  his  consent,  and  the  plaster  was  applied  accord- 
ingly. 

'*  There,  sir,"  cried  Benjamin;  "  now  I  will,  if 
you  please,  resume  my  former  self;  but  a  man  is 
obliged  to  keep  up  some  dignity  in  his  countenance 
whilst  he  is  performing  these  operations,  or  the 
world  will  not  submit  to  be  handled  by  him.  You 
can't  imagine,  sir,  of  how  much  consequence  a  grave 
aspect  is  to  a  grave  character.  A  barber  may  make 
you  laugh,  but  a  surgeon  ought  rather  to  make 
you  cry." 

"  Mr.  barber,  or  Mr.  surgeon,  or  Mr.  barber- 
surgeon,"  said  Jones. —  *' O  dear  sir!"  answered 
Benjamin,  interrupting  him,  "  Infandum,  regiiui, 
pibes  renovare  dolorem.  You  recall  to  my  mind  that 
cruel  separation  of  the  united  fraternities,  so  much 
to  the  prejudice  of  both  bodies,  as  all  separations 
must  be,  according  to  the  old  adage,  Vis  unita  for- 
tior ;  which  to  be  sure  there  are  not  wanting  some 
of  one  or  of  the  other  fraternity  who  are  able  to 
construe.  "WTiat  a  blow  was  this  to  me,  who  unite 
both  in  my  own  person !"  "  Well,  by  whatever 
name  you  please  to  be  called,"  continued  Jones, 
"  you  certainly  are  one  of  the  oddest,  most  comical 
fellows  I  ever  met  Avith,  and  must  have  something 
very  surprising  in  your  story,  Avhich  you  must  con- 
fess I  have  a  right  to  hear." — "  I  do  confess  it," 
answered  Benjamin,  "  and  will  very  readily  ac- 
quaint you  with  it,  v.'hen  you  have  sufficient  leisure, 
for  I  promise  you  it  will  require  a  good  deal  of  time." 
Jones  told  him,  he  could  never  be  more  at  leisure 
than  at  present.  "  Well,  then,"  said  Benjamin,  "  I 
will  obey  you  ;  but  first  I  M'ill  fasten  the  door,  that 
none  may  interrupt  us."  He  did  so,  and  then  ad- 
vancing with  a  solemn  air  to  Jones,  said  :  "  I  must 
begin  by  telling  you,  sir,  that  you  yourself  have 


been  the  greatest  enemy  I  ever  had."  Jones  was  a 
little  startled  at  this  sudden  declaration.  "  I  your 
enemy,  sir!"  says  he,  with  much  amazement,  and 
some  sternness  in  his  look.  "  Nay,  be  not  angry," 
said  Benjamin,  "  for  I  promise  you  I  am  not.  You 
are  perfectly  innocent  of  having  intended  me  any 
wrong ;  for  you  was  then  an  infant :  but  I  shall,  I 
believe,  unriddle  all  this  the  moment  I  mention  my 
name.  Did  you  never  hear,  sir,  of  one  Partridge, 
who  had  the  honour  of  being  reputed  your  father, 
and  the  misfortune  of  being  ruined  by  that  ho- 
nour'?" "  I  have,  indeed,  heard  of  that  Partridge," 
says  Jones,  "  and  have  always  believed  myself  to 
be  his  son."  "  Well,  sir,"  answered  Benjamin, 
"  I  am  that  Partridge  ;  but  I  here  absolve  you  from 
all  filial  duty,  for  I  do  assure  you,  you  are  no  son 
of  mine."  "  How!"  replied  Jones,  "and  is  it 
possible  that  a  false  suspicion  should  have  drawn  all 
the  ill  consequences  upon  you,  with  which  I  am  too 
well  acquainted?"  "  It  is  possible,"  cries  Ben- 
jamin, "  for  it  is  so :  but  though  it  is  natural  enough 
for  men  to  hate  even  the  innocent  causes  of  their 
sufferings,  yet  I  am  of  a  different  temper.  I  have 
loved  you  ever  since  I  heard  of  your  behaviour  to 
Black  George,  as  I  told  you  ;  and  I  am  convinced, 
from  this  extraordinary  meeting,  that  you  are  born 
to  make  me  amends  for  all  I  have  suffered  on  that 
account.  Besides,  I  dreamt,  the  night  before  I  saw 
you,  that  I  stumbled  over  a  stool  without  hurting 
myself;  which  plainly  showed  me  something  good 
was  towards  me  :  and  last  night  I  dreamt  again,  that 
I  rode  behind  you  on  a  milk-white  mare,  which  is 
a  very  excellent  dream,  and  betokens  much  good 
fortune,  which  I  am  resolved  to  pursue,  unless  you 
have  the  cruelty  to  deny  me." 

"  I  should  be  very  glad,  Mr.  Partridge,"  answered 
Jones,  "  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  make  you  amends 
for  your  sufferings  on  my  account,  though  at  pre- 
sent I  see  no  likelihood  of  it ;  however,  I  assure  you 
I  will  deny  you  nothing  which  is  in  my  power  to 
grant." 

"  It  is  in  your  power  sure  enough,"  replied  Ben- 
jamin ;  "  for  I  desire  nothing  more  than  leave  to  at- 
tend you  in  this  expedition.  Nay,  I  have  so  en- 
tirely set  my  heai't  upon  it,  that  if  you  should  refuse 
me,  you  will  kill  both  a  barber  and  a  surgeon  in 
one  breath." 

Jones  answered,  smiling,  that  he  should  be  very 
sorry  to  be  the  occasion  of  so  much  mischief  to  the 
public.  He  then  advanced  many  prudential  rea- 
sons, in  order  to  dissuade  Benjamin  (whom  we  shall 
hereafter  call  Partridge)  from  his  purpose  ;  but  all 
were  in  vain.  Partridge  relied  strongly  on  his  dream 
of  the  milk-white  mare.  "  Besides,  sir,"  says  he, 
"  I  promise  you  I  have  as  good  an  inclination  to  the 
cause  as  any  man  can  possibly  have  ;  and  go  I  will, 
whether  you  permit  me  to  go  in  your  company  or 
not." 

Jones,  who  was  as  much  pleased  with  Partridge 
as  Patridge  could  be  with  him,  and  who  had  not 
consulted  his  own  inclination  but  the  good  of  the 
other  in  desiring  him  to  stay  behind,  when  he  found 
his  friend  so  resolute,  at  last  gave  his  consent ;  but 
then  recollecting  himself,  he  said,  "  Perhaps,  Mr. 
Partridge,  you  think  I  shall  be  able  to  support  you, 
but  I  really  am  not ;"  and  then  taking  out  his 
purse,  he  told  out  nine  guineas,  Avhich  he  declared 
were  his  whole  fortune. 

Partridge  answered,  "  That  his  dependence  Avas 
only  on  his  future  favour  ;  for  he  was  thoroughly 
convinced  he  would  shortly  have  enough  in  his 
power.  At  present,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  believe  I  am 
rather  the  richer  man  of  the  two  ;  but  all  I  have  is 
at  your  service,  and  at  your  disposal.     I  insist  upon 
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your  taking  the  whole,  and  I  beg  only  to  attend 
you  in  the  quality  of  your  servant ;  Nil  desperandwn 
est  Teucro  diice  et  auspice  Teucro :  but  to  this  gene- 
rous proposal  concerning  the  money,  Jones  would 
by  no  means  submit. 

It  was  resolved  to  set  out  the  next  morning,  when 
a  difficulty  arose  concerning  the  baggage ;  for  the 
portmanteau  of  Mr.  Jones  was  too  large  to  be  car- 
ried without  a  horse. 

"  If  I  may  presume  to  give  my  advice,"  says  Par- 
tridge, "  this  portmanteau,  with  every  thing  in  it, 
except  a  few  shirts,  should  be  left  behind.  Those 
I  sliall  be  easily  able  to  carry  for  you,  and  the  rest 
of  your  clothes  wiU  remain  very  safe  locked  up  in 
my  house." 

This  method  was  no  sooner  proposed  than  agreed 
to  ;  and  then  the  barber  departed,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare every  thing  for  his  intended  expedition. 


CHAPTER  VII, 


Containing  better  reasons  tliaa  any  which  have  yet  appeared 
lor  the  conduct  of  Parti'idge  ;  an  apology  for  tlie  weakness  of 
Jones  ;  and  some  further  anecdotes  concerning  my  landlady. 

Though  Partridge  was  one  of  the  most  superstitious 
of  men,  he  would  hardly  perhaps  have  desired  to 
accompany  Jones  on  his  expedition  merely  from  the 
omens  of  the  joint-stool  and  white-mare,  if  liis  pros- 
pect had  been  no  better  than  to  have  shared  the 
plunder  gained  in  the  field  of  battle.  In  fact,  when 
Partridge  came  to  ruminate  on  the  relation  he  had 
heard  from  Jones,  he  could  not  reconcile  to  himself 
that  Mr.  AUworthy  should  turn  his  son  (for  so  he 
most  firmly  believed  him  to  be)  out  of  doors,  for  any 
reason  which  he  had  heard  assigned.  He  con- 
cluded, therefore,  that  the  whole  was  a  fiction,  and 
that  Jones,  of  whom  he  had  often  from  his  corre- 
spondents heard  the  wildest  character,  had  in  reality 
run  away  from  his  father.  It  came  into  his  head, 
therefore,  that  if  he  could  prevail  with  the  young 
gentleman  to  return  back  to  his  father  he  should  by 
that  means  render  a  service  to  AUworthy,  which 
would  obliterate  all  his  former  anger  ;  nay,  indeed, 
he  conceived  that  very  anger  was  counterfeited, 
and  that  AUworthy  had  sacrificed  him  to  his  own 
reputation.  And  this  suspicion  indeed  he  well  ac- 
counted for,  from  the  tender  behaviour  of  that  ex- 
cellent man  to  the  foundling  child  ;  from  his  great 
severity  to  Partridge,  who,  knowing  himself  to  be 
innocent,  could  not  conceive  that  any  other  should 
think  him  guilty  ;  lastly,  from  the  allowance  which 
he  had  privately  received  long  after  the  annuity  had 
been  publicly  taken  from  him,  and  which  he  looked 
upon  as  a  kind  of  smart-money,  or  rather  by  way  of 
atonement  for  injustice ;  for  it  is  very  uncommon, 
I  believe,  for  men  to  ascribe  the  benefactions  they 
receive  to  pure  charity,  when  thay  can  possibly  im- 
pute them  to  any  other  motive.  If  he  could  by  any 
means  therefore  persuade  the  young  gentleman  to 
return  home,  he  doubted  not  but  that  he  should 
again  be  received  into  the  favour  of  AUworthy,  and 
well  rewarded  for  his  pains ;  nay,  and  should  be 
again  restored  to  his  native  country ;  a  restoration 
which  Ulysses  himself  never  wished  more  heartily 
than  poor  Partridge. 

As  for  Jones,  he  was  well  satisfied  with  the  truth 
of  what  the  other  had  asserted,  and  believed  that 
Partridge  had  no  other  inducements  but  love  to  him, 
and  zeal  for  the  cause  ;  a  blameable  want  of  cau- 
tion and  diffidence  in  the  veracity  of  others,  in  which 
he  was  highly  worthy  of  censure.  To  say  the  truth, 
there  are  but  two  ways  by  which  men  become  pos- 
sessed of  this  excellent  quality.  The  one  is  from 
long  experience,  and  the  other  is  from  nature  ;  which 


last,  I  presume,  is  often  meant  by  genius,  or  great 
natural  parts  ;  and  it  is  infinitely  the  better  of  the 
two,  not  only  as  we  are  masters  of  it  much  earlier 
in  life,  but  as  it  is  much  more  infallible  and  con- 
clusive ;  for  a  man  who  hath  been  imposed  on  by 
ever  so  many,  may  still  hope  to  find  others  more 
honest ;  whereas  he  who  receives  certain  necessary 
admonitions  from  within,  that  this  is  impossible,  must 
have  very  little  understanding  indeed,  if  he  ever  ren- 
ders himself  liable  to  be  once  deceived.  As  Jones 
had  not  this  gift  from  nature,  he  was  too  young  to 
have  gained  it  by  experience  ;  for  at  the  diffident 
wisdom  which  is  to  be  acquired  this  way,  we  seldom 
arrive  till  very  late  in  life ;  which  is  perhaps  the 
reason  why  some  old  men  are  apt  to  despise  the  un- 
derstandings of  all  those  who  are  a  little  younger 
than  themselves. 

Jones  spent  most  part  of  the  day  in  the  company 
of  a  new  acquaintance.  This  was  no  other  than  the 
landlord  of  the  house,  or  rather  the  husband  of  the 
landlady.  He  had  but  lately  made  his  descent  down 
stairs,  after  a  long  fit  of  the  gout,  in  which  distem- 
per he  was  generally  confuied  to  his  room  during 
one  half  of  the  year;  and  during  the  rest,  he  walked 
about  the  house,  smoked  his  pipe,  and  drank  his 
bottle  with  his  friends,  without  concerning  himself 
in  the  least  with  any  kind  of  business.  He  had  been 
bred,  as  they  call  it,  a  gentleman  ;  that  is,  bred  up 
to  do  nothing  ;  and  had  spent  a  very  small  fortune, 
which  he  inherited  from  an  industrious  farmer  his 
uncle,  in  hunting,  horse-racing,  and  cock-fighting, 
and  had  been  married  by  my  landlady  for  certain 
purposes,  which  he  had  long  since  desisted  from  an- 
swering;  for  which  she  hated  him  heartily.  But  as 
he  was  a  surly  kind  of  fellow,  so  she  contented  her- 
self with  frequently  upbraiding  him  by  disadvan- 
tageous comparisons  with  her  first  husband,  whose 
praise  she  had  eternally  in  her  mouth  ;  and  as  she 
was  for  the  most  part  mistress  of  the  profit,  so  she 
was  satisfied  to  take  upon  herself  the  care  and  go- 
vernmeiit  of  the  family,  and,  after  a  long  and  suc- 
cessless struggle,  to  suffer  her  husband  to  be  master 
of  himself. 

In  the  evening,  when  Jones  retired  to  his  room, 
a  small  dispute  arose  between  this  fond  couple  con- 
cerning him : — "What,"  says  the  wife,  "  you  have 
been  tippling  with  the  gentleman,  I  see  ;" — "  Yes," 
answered  the  husband,  "  we  have  cracked  a  bottle 
together,  and  a  very  gentlemanlike  man  he  is,  and 
hath  a  very  pretty  notion  of  horse-flesh.  Indeed, 
he  is  young,  and  hath  not  seen  much  of  the  world  ; 
for  I  believe  he  hath  been  at  very  few  horse-races." 
— "  Oh  o  !  he  is  one  of  your  order,  is  he  1"  replies  the 
landladj' :  "  he  must  be  a  gentleman  to  be  sure,  if  he 
is  a  horse-racer.  The  devil  fetch  such  gentry !  I 
am  sure  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  any  of  them.  I 
have  reason  to  love  horse-racers  truly !" — "  That 
you  have,"  says  the  husband  ;  "  for  I  was  one,  you 
know." — "  Yes,"  answered  she,  "  you  are  a  pure  one 
indeed.  As  my  fii-st  husband  used  to  say,  I  may 
put  all  the  good  I  liave  ever  got  by  you  in  my 
eyes,  and  see  never  the  worse." — "  D  — n  your  first 
husband  !"  cries  he.  "  Don't  d — n  a  better  man  than 
yourself,"  answered  the  wife  :  "  if  he  had  been  alive, 
you  durst  not  have  done  it." — "  Then  you  think," 
says  he,  "  I  have  not  so  much  courage  as  yourself; 
for  you  have  d — n'd  him  often  in  my  hearing." — 
"  If  I  did,"  says  she,  "  I  have  repented  of  it  many's 
the  good  time  and  oft.  And  if  he  was  so  good  to 
forgive  me  a  word  spoken  in  haste  or  so,  it  doth 
not  become  such  a  one  as  you  to  twitter  me.  He 
was  a  husband  to  me,  he  was  ;  and  if  ever  I  did 
make  use  of  an  ill  word  or  so  in  a  passion,  I  never 
called  him  rascal :  I  should  have  told  a  lie,  if  I  had 
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called  him  rascal."  Much  more  she  said,  but  not 
in  his  hearing ;  for  having  lighted  his  pipe,  he  stag- 
gered oiT  as  fast  as  he  could.  We  shall  therefore 
transcribe  no  more  of  her  speech,  as  it  approached 
still  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  subject  too  indelicate  to 
find  any  place  in  this  history. 

Early  in  the  morning  Partridge  appeared  at  the 
bed-side  of  Jones,  ready  equipped  for  the  journey, 
with  his  knapsack  at  his  back.  This  was  his  own 
woi-kmanship  ;  for  besides  his  other  trades,  he  was 
no  indifferent  tailor.  He  had  already  put  up  his 
whole  stock  of  linen  in  it,  consisting  of  four  shirts, 
to  which  he  now  added  eight  for  Mr.  Jones ;  and 
then  packing  up  the  portmanteau,  he  was  depart- 
ing with  it  towards  his  own  house,  but  was  stopped 
in  his  way  by  the  landlady  who  refused  to  suffer 
any  removals  till  after  the  payment  of  the  reckoning. 

The  landlady  was,  as  we  have  said,  absolute  go- 
verness in  these  regions ;  it  was  therefore  necessary 
to  comply  with  her  rules ;  so  the  bill  was  presently 
writ  out,  which  amounted  to  a  much  larger  sum  than 
might  have  been  expected,  from  the  entertainment 
which  Jones  had  met  with.  But  here  we  are  obliged 
to  disclose  some  maxims,  which  publicans  hold  to 
be  the  grand  mysteries  of  their  trade.  The  first  is. 
If  they  have  any  thing  good  in  their  house  (which 
indeed  very  seldom  happens)  to  produce  it  only  to 
persons  who  travel  with  great  equipages.  2dly,  To 
charge  the  same  for  the  very  worst  provisions,  as  if 
they  Avere  the  best.  And  lastly.  If  any  of  their 
guests  call  but  for  little,  to  make  them  pay  a  double 
price  for  everything  they  have ;  so  that  the  amount 
by  the  head  may  be  much  the  same. 

The  bill  being  made  and  discharged,  Jones  set 
forward  with  Partridge,  carrying  his  knapsack  ;  nor 
did  the  landlady  condescend  to  wish  him  a  good 
journey;  for  this  was,  it  seems,  an  inn  frequented 
by  people  of  fashion  ;  and  I  know  not  whence  it  is, 
but  all  those  who  get  their  livelihood  by  people  of 
fashion,  contract  as  much  insolence  to  the  rest  of 
mankind,  as  if  they  really  belonged  to  that  rank 
themselves. 
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Jones  arrives  at  Gloucester,  and  goes  to  tlie  Bell ;  the  character 
of  that  house,  and  of  a  pettifogger  which  he  there  meets  with. 

Mr.  Jones  and  Partridge,  or  Little  Benjamin  (which 
epithet  of  Little  was  perhaps  given  him  ironically, 
he  being  in  reality  near  six  feet  high),  ha-Ning  left 
their  last  quarters  in  the  manner  before  described, 
travelled  on  to  Gloucester  without  meeting  any  ad- 
venture worth  relating. 

Being  arrived  here,  they  chose  for  their  house  of 
entertainment  the  sign  of  the  Bell,  an  excellent  house 
indeed,  and  which  I  do  most  seriously  recommend 
to  every  reader  who  shall  visit  this  ancient  city. 
The  master  of  it  is  brother  to  the  great  preacher 
Whitefield  ;  but  is  absolutely  untainted  with  the  per- 
nicious principles  of  methodism,  or  of  any  other 
heretical  sect.  He  is  indeed  a  very  honest  plain 
man,  and,  in  my  opinion,  not  likely  to  create  any 
disturbance  either  in  church  or  state.  His  wife  hath, 
I  believe,  had  much  pretension  to  beauty,  and  is  still 
a  very  fine  woman.  Her  person  and  deportment 
might  have  made  a  shining  figure  in  the  politest 
assemblies  ;  but  though  she  must  be  conscious  of  this 
and  many  other  perfections,  she  seems  perfectly  con- 
tented with,  and  resigned  to,  that  state  of  life  to 
which  she  is  called  ;  and  this  resignation  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  prudence  and  wisdom  of  her  temper  ; 
for  she  is  at  present  as  free  from  any  methodistical 
notions  as  her  husband  :  I  say  at  present ;  for  she 
freely  confesses  that  her  brother's  documents  made 


at  first  some  impression  upon  her,  and  that  she  had 
put  herself  to  the  expense  of  a  long  hood,  in  order 
to  attend  the  extraordinary  emotions  of  the  Spirit ; 
but  having  fomid,  during  an  experiment  of  three 
weeks,  no  emotion,  she  says,  worth  a  farthing,  she 
very  wisely  laid  by  her  hood,  and  abandoned  the 
sect.  To  be  concise,  she  is  a  very  friendly  good- 
natured  woman  ;  and  so  industrious  to  oblige,  that 
the  guests  must  be  of  a  very  morose  disposition  who 
are  not  extremely  well  satisfied  in  her  house. 

Mrs.  Whitefield  happened  to  be  in  the  yard  when 
Jones  and  his  attendant  marched  in.  Her  sagacity 
soon  discovered  in  the  air  of  our  hero  something 
which  distinguished  him  from  the  vulgar.  She  or- 
dered her  servants,  therefore,  immediately  to  show 
him  into  a  room,  and  presently  afterwards  invited 
him  to  dinner  with  herself;  which  invitation  he  very 
thankfully  accepted  ;  for  indeed  much  less  agreeable 
company  than  that  of  Mrs.  Whitefield,  and  a  much 
worse  entertainment  than  she  had  provided,  would 
have  been  welcome  after  so  long  fasting  and  so  long 
a  walk. 

Besides  Mr.  Jones  and  the  good  governess  of  the 
mansion,  there  sat  down  at  table  an  attorney  of  Sa- 
lisbury, indeed  the  very  same  who  had  brought  the 
news  "of  Mrs.  Blifil's  death  to  Mr.  AUworthy,  and 
whose  name,  which  I  think  we  did  not  before  men- 
tion, was  Dowlmg  :  there  was  likewise  present  ano- 
ther person,  who  styled  himself  a  lawyer,  and  who 
lived  somewhere  near  Linlinch,  in  Somersetshire. 
This  fellow,  I  say,  styled  himself  a  lawyer,  but  was 
indeed  a  most  vile  pettifogger,  without  sense  or 
knowledge  of  any  kind  ;  one  of  those  who  may  be 
termed  train-bearers  to  the  law ;  a  sort  of  supernu- 
meraries in  the  profession,  who  are  the  hackneys  of 
attorneys,  and  will  ride  more  miles  for  half-a-crown 
than  a  postboy. 

During  the  time  of  dinner,  the  Somersetshire  law- 
yer recollected  the  face  of  Jones,  which  he  had  seen 
at  Mr.  Allworthy's  ;  for  he  had  often  visited  in  that 
gentleman's  kitchen.  He  therefore  took  occasion 
to  inquire  after  the  good  family  there  with  that  fami- 
liarity which  would  have  become  an  intimate  friend 
or  acquaintance  of  Mr.  AUworthy  ;  and  indeed  he 
did  all  in  his  power  to  insinuate  himself  to  be  such, 
though  he  had  never  had  the  honour  of  speaking  to 
any  person  in  that  family  higher  than  the  butler. 
Jones  answered  all  his  questions  with  much  civility, 
though  he  never  remembered  to  have  seen  the  pet- 
tifogger before  ;  and  though  he  concluded,  from  the 
outward  appearance  and  behaviour  of  the  man,  that 
he  usurped  a  freedom  with  his  betters,  to  which  he 
was  by  no  means  entitled. 

As  the  conversation  of  fellows  of  this  kind  is  of 
all  others  the  most  detestable  to  men  of  any  sense, 
the  (^loth  was  no  sooner  removed  than  Mr.  Jones 
withdrew,  and  a  little  barbarously  left  poor  Mrs. 
Whitefield  to  do  a  penance,  which  I  have  often 
heard  Mr.  Timothy  Harris,  and  other  publicans  of 
good  taste,  lament,  as  the  severest  lot  annexed  to 
their  calling,  namely,  that  of  being  obliged  to  keep 
company  with  their  guests. 

Jones  had  no  sooner  quitted  the  room,  than  the 
pettifogger,  in  a  Avhispering  tone,  asked  Mrs.  White- 
field,  "  If  she  knew  who  that  fine  spark  was  1 "  She 
answered,  "  She  had  never  seen  the  gentleman  be- 
fore."— "The  gentleman,  indeed!"  replied  the  pet- 
tifogger ;  "  a  pretty  gentleman,  truly  !  Why,  he's 
the  bastard  of  a  fellow  Avho  was  hanged  for  horse- 
stealing. He  was  dropped  at  squire  Allworthy's  door, 
where  one  of  the  servants  found  him  in  a  box  so  full 
of  rain-water,  that  he  would  certainly  have  been 
drowned,  had  he  not  been  reserved  for  another  fate." 
— "  Ay,  ay,  yoti  need  not  mention  it,  I  protest ;  we 
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unilf.rstancl  what  that  fate  is  very  well,"  cries  Dow- 
liug,  with  a  most  facetious  grin. — "  Well,"  continued 
the  other,  "  the  squire  ordered  him  to  be  taken  in  ; 
for  he  is  a  timbersome  man  every  body  knows,  and 
was  afraid  of  drawing  himself  into  a  scrape  ;  and 
there  the  bastard  was  bred  up,  and  fed,  and  clothified 
all  to  the  world  like  any  gentleman ;  and  there  he 
got  one  of  the  servant-maids  with  child,  and  per- 
suaded her  to  swear  it  to  the  squire  himself;  and 
afterwards  he  broke  the  arm  of  one  Mr.  Thwackum 
a  clergyman,  only  because  he  reprimanded  him  for 
following  whores  ;  and  afterwards  he  snapt  a  pistol 
at  Mr.  Blitil  behind  his  back  ;  and  once,  when 
squire  AUworthy  was  sick,  he  got  a  drum,  and  beat 
it  all  over  the  house  to  prevent  him  from  sleeping ; 
and  twenty  other  pranks  he  hath  played,  for  all  which, 
about  four  or  five  days  ago,  just  before  I  left  the 
country,  the  sqvure  stripped  him  stark  naked,  and 
turned  him  out  of  doors." 

"And  very  justly,  too,  I  protest,"  cries  Dowling  ; 
"  I  would  .turn  my  own  son  out  of  doors,  if  he  was 
guilty  of  half  as  much.  And  pray  what  is  the 
name  of  this  pretty  gentleman'?  " 

"  The  name  o'  un  'i "  answered  Pettifogger  ;  *'  why, 
he  is  called  Thomas  Jones." 

"  Jones!"  answered  Dowling  a  little  eagerly; 
"what,  Mr.  Jones  that  lived  at  Air. Allworthy's*?  was 
that  the  gentleman  that  dined  with  usi " — "  The  very 
same,"  said  the  other.  "  I  have  heard  of  the  gentle- 
man," cries  Dowling,  "  often  ;  but  I  never  heard 
any  ill  character  of  him." — "And  I  am  sure,"  says 
Mrs.  AVhitefield,  "  if  half  what  this  gentleman  hath 
said  be  true,  Mr.  Jones  hath  the  most  deceitful  coun- 
tenance I  ever  saw ;  for  sure  his  looks  promise 
something  very  different ;  and  I  must  say,  for  the 
little  I  have  seen  of  him,  he  is  as  civil  a  well-bred 
man  as  you  would  wish  to  converse  with." 

Pettifogger  calling  to  mind  that  he  had  not  been 
sworn,  as  he  usually  was,  before  he  gave  his  evidence, 
now  bound  what  he  declared  with  so  many  oaths 
and  imprecations  that  the  landlady's  ears  were 
shocked,  and  she  put  a  stop  to  his  swearing,  by  as- 
suring him  of  her  belief.  Upon  which  he  said,  "  I 
hope,  madam,  you  imagine  I  would  scorn  to  tell  such 
things  of  any  man,  unless  I  knew  them  to  be  true. 
What  interest  have  I  in  taking  away  the  reputation 
of  a  man  who  never  injured  me  1  I  promise  you 
every  syllable  of  what  I  have  said  is  fact,  and  the 
whole  country  knows  it." 

As  Mrs.  Whitcfield  had  no  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  pettifogger  had  any  motive  or  temptation  to 
abuse  Jones,  the  reader  cannot  blame  her  for  be- 
lieving what  he  so  confidently  affirmed  with  many 
oaths.  She  accordingly  gave  up  her  skill  in  phy- 
siognomy, and  henceforwards  conceived  so  ill  an 
opinion  of  her  guest,  that  she  heartily  wished  him 
out  of  her  house. 

This  dislike  was  now  farther  increased  by  a  report 
which  Mr.  Whitefield  made  from  the  kitchen,  where 
Partridge  had  informed  the  company,  "  That  though 
he  carried  the  knapsack,  and  contented  himself  with 
staying  among  the  servants,  while  Tom  Jones  (as  he 
called  him)  was  regaling  in  the  parlour,  he  was  not 
his  servant,  but  only  a  friend  and  companion  and  as 
good  a  gentleman  as  Mr.  Jones  himself. 

Dowling  sat  all  this  while  silent,  biting  his  fingers, 
making  faces,  grinning,  and  looking  wonderfully 
arch  ;  at  last  he  opened  his  lips,  and  protested  that 
the  gentleman  looked  like  another  sort  of  man.  He 
then  called  for  his  bill  with  the  utmost  haste, 
declared  he  must  be  at  Hereford  that  evening, 
lamented  his  great  hurry  of  business,  aud  Avished  he 
could  divide  himself  into  twenty  pieces,  in  order  to 
be  at  once  in  twenty  places. 


The  pettifogger  now  likewise  departed,  and  then 
Jones  desired  the  favour  of  Mrs.Whitefield's  company 
to  drink  tea  with  him  ;  but  she  refused,  and  with  a 
manner  so  different  from  that  with  Avhich  she  had 
received  him  at  dinner,  that  it  a  little  surprised  him. 
And  now  he  soon  perceived  her  behaviour  totally 
changed  ;  for  instead  of  that  natural  affability  which 
we  have  before  celebrated,  she  wore  a  constrained 
severity  on  her  countenance,  which  was  so  disagree- 
able to  Mr.  Jones,  that  he  resolved,  however  late,  to 
quit  the  house  that  evening. 

He  did  indeed  account  somewhat  unfairly  for  this 
sudden  change  ;  for  besides  some  hard  and  unjust 
surmises  concerning  female  fickleness  and  muta- 
bility, he  began  to  suspect  that  he  owed  this  want 
of  civility  to  his  want  of  horses ;  a  sort  of  animals 
which.,  as  they  dirty  no  sheets,  are  thought  in  inns 
to  pay  better  for  their  beds  than  their  riders,  and 
are  therefore  considered  as  the  more  desirable  com- 
pany ;  but  Mrs.  Whitefield,  to  do  her  justice,  had 
a  much  more  liberal  way  of  thinking.  She  was 
perfectly  well-bred,  and  could  be  very  civil  to  a 
gentleman,  though  he  walked  on  foot.  In  reality, 
she  looked  on  our  hero  as  a  sorry  scoundrel,  and 
therefore  treated  him  as  such,  for  which  not  even 
Jones  himself,  had  he  known  as  much  as  the  reader, 
could  have  blamed  her ;  nay,  on  the  contrary,  he 
must  have  approved  her  conduct,  and  have  esteemed 
her  the  more  for  the  disrespect  shown  towards  hini- 
self.  This  is  indeed  a  most  aggravating  circum- 
stance, which  attends  depi-iving  men  unjustly  of  their 
reputation  ;  for  a  man  who  is  conscious  of  having  an 
ill  character,  cannot  justly  be  angry  with  those  who 
neglect  and  slight  him  ;  but  ought  rather  to  despise 
such  as  affect  his  conversation,  unless  where  a  per- 
fect Intimacy  must  have  convinced  them  that  their 
friend's  character  hath  been  falsely  and  injuriously 
aspersed. 

This  was  not,  however,  the  case  of  Jones ;  for 
as  he  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  truth,  so  he  was 
with  good  reason  offended  at  the  treatment  he  re- 
ceived. He  therefore  paid  his  reckoning  and  de- 
parted, highly  against  the  will  of  Mr.  Partridge,  who 
having  remonstrated  much  against  It  to  no  purpose, 
at  last  condescended  to  take  up  his  knapsack  and  to 
attend  his  friend. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Containing  several   dialogues  between   Jones  and   Partiidjfe, 
concerning  love,  cold,  hunger,  and  other  matters ;  with  the 
lucky  and  narrow  escape  of  Partridge,  as  he  was  on  the 
very  brink  of  making  a  fatal  discovery  to  his  friend. 

The  shadows  began  now  to  descend  larger  from 
the  high  mountains ;  the  feathered  creation  had 
betaken  themselves  to  their  rest.  Now  the  highest 
order  of  mortals  were  sitting  down  to  their  dinners, 
and  the  lowest  order  to  their  suppers.  In  a  word, 
the  clock  struck  five  just  as  Mr.  Jones  took  his 
leave  of  Gloucester  ;  an  hour  at  which  (as  it  was 
now  mid-winter)  the  dirty  fuigers  of  Night  would 
have  drawn  her  sable  curtain  over  the  universe,  had 
not  the  moon  forbid  her,  who  now,  with  a  face  as 
broad  and  as  red  as  those  of  some  jolly  mortals,  who, 
like  her,  turn  night  into  day,  began  to  rise  from  her 
bed,  where  she  had  slumbered  away  the  day,  in 
order  to  sit  up  all  night.  Jones  had  not  travelled  far 
before  he  paid  his  compliments  to  that  beautiful 
planet,  and,  turning  to  his  companion,  asked  him  if 
he  had  ever  beheld  so  delicious  an  evening?  Par- 
tridge making  no  ready  answer  to  his  question,  he 
proceeded  to  comment  on  the  beauty  of  the  moon, 
and  repeated  some  ])as3ages  from  Milton,  who  hath 
cettuinly  excelled  all  other  poets  in  his  descriptiou 
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of  the  heavenlj  luminaries.  He  then  told  Partridge 
the  story  from  the  Spectator,  of  two  lovers  who  had 
agreed  to  entertain  themselves  when  they  were  at  a 
great  distance  from  each  other,  by  repairing,  at  a 
certain  fixed  hour,  to  look  at  the  moon  ;  thus  pleas- 
ing themselves  with  the  thought  that  they  were  both 
employed  in  contemplating  the  same  object  at  the 
same  time.  "  Those  lovers,"  added  he,  "  must  have 
had  souls  truly  capable  of  feeling  all  the  tenderness 
of  the  sublimest  of  all  human  passions." — "  Yery 
probably,"  cries  Partridge  :  "  but  I  envy  them  more, 
if  they  had  bodies  incapable  of  feeling  cold  ;  for  I 
am  almost  frozen  to  death,  and  am  very  much  afraid 
I  shall  lose  a  piece  of  my  nose  before  we  get  to 
another  house  of  entertainment.  Nay,  truly,  "we 
may  well  expect  some  judgment  should  happen  to 
us  for  our  folly  in  running  away  so  by  night  trom 
one  of  the  most  excellent  inns  I  ever  set  my  foot 
into.  I  am  sure  I  never  saw  more  good  things  in 
my  life,  and  the  greatest  lord  in  the  land  cannot  live 
better  in  his  own  house  than  he  may  there.  And 
to  forsake  such  a  house,  and  go  a  rambling  about 
the  country,  the  Lord  knows  whither,  j)er  devia 
intra  viarum.  I  say  nothing  for  my  part ;  but  some 
people  might  not  have  charity  enough  to  conclude 
we  were  in  our  sober  senses." — "  Fie  upon  it,  Mr. 
Partridge ! "  says  Jones,  "  have  a  better  heart ; 
consider  you  are  going  to  face  an  enemy;  and  are 
you  afraid  of  facing  a  little  cold"?  I  wdsh,  indeed, 
we  had  a  guide  to  advise  which  of  these  roads  we 
should  take." — "  May  I  be  so  bold,"  says  Partridge, 
''  to  offer  my  advice  ?  Interdum  sfultus  oj)po)-tiaia 
loquitur." — "  Why,  which  of  them,"  cries  Jones, 
"  would  you  recommend]"  — "  Truly  neither  of 
them,"  answered  Partridge.  "  The  only  road  we 
can  be  certain  of  finding,  is  the  road  we  came.  A 
good  hearty  pace  will  bring  us  back  to  Gloucester  in 
an  hour ;  but  if  we  go  forward,  the  Lord  Harry 
knows  when  we  shall  arive  at  any  place  ;  for  I  see 
at  least  fifty  miles  before  me,  and  no  house  in  all  the 
way." — "  You  see,  indeed,  a  very  fair  prospect," 
says  Jones,  "  which  receives  great  additional  beauty 
from  the  extreme  lustre  of  the  moon.  However,  I 
will  keep  the  left-hand  track,  as  that  seems  to  lead 
directly  to  those  hills,  which  we  were  informed  lie 
not  far  from  Worcester.  And  here,  if  you  are 
inclined  to  quit  me,  you  may,  and  return  back 
again ;  but  for  my  part,  I  am  resolved  to  go  for- 
ward." 

"  It  is  unkind  in  you,  sir,"  says  Partridge,  "  to 
suspect  me  of  any  such  intention.  What  I  have 
advised  hath  been  as  much  on  your  account  as  on 
my  own :  but  since  you  are  determined  to  go  on, 
I  am  as  much  determined  to  follow.  /  pra  sequar 
te." 

They  nov/  travelled  some  miles  without  speaking 
to  each  other,  during  which  suspense  of  discourse 
Jones  often  sighed,  and  Benjamin  groaned  as  bit- 
terly, though  from  a  very  different  reason.  At 
length  Jones  made  a  full  stop,  and  turning  about, 
cries,  "Who  knows,  Partridge,  but  the  loveliest 
creature  in  the  universe  may  have  her  eyes  now 
fixed  on  that  very  moon  which  I  behold  at  this  in- 
stant'?" "  Very  likely,"  sir,  answered  Partridge; 
"  and  if  my  eyes  were  fixed  on  a  good  sirloin  of 
roast  beef,  the  devil  might  take  the  moon  and  her 
horns  into  the  bargain."  "  Did  ever  Tramontane 
make  such  an  answer"?"  cries  Jones.  "Prithee, 
Partridge,  wast  thou  ever  susceptible  of  love  in  thy 
life,  or  hath  time  worn  away  all  the  traces  of  it  from 
thy  memory"?"  "  Alack-a-day  !"  cries  Partridge, 
"  Avell  Avould  it  have  been  for  me  if  I  had  never 
known  what  love  was.  Infandum,  regina,  juhes 
renovare  dolorcm.      I  am  sure  I  have  tasted  all  the 


tenderness,  and  sublimities,  and  bitternesses  of  the 
passion."       "Was  your    mistress    unkind,    thenl" 
says  Jones.     "  Very  unkind,  indeed,  sir,"  answered 
Partridge  ;  for  she  married  me,  and  made  me  one  of 
the  most  confounded  wives  in  the  world.    However, 
heaven  be  praised,  s-he's  gone  ;  and  if  I  believed  she 
was  in  the  moon,  according  to  a  book  I  once  read, 
which  teaches  that  to  be  the  receptacle  of  departed 
spirits,  I  would  never  look  at   it  for  fear  of  seeing 
her  ;  but  I  wish,  sir,  that  the  moon  was  a  looking- 
glass  for  your  sake,  and  that  Miss   Sophia  Western 
was  now  placed  before  it."     "  My  dear  Partridge," 
cries  Jones,  "  what  a  thought  was  there  !     A  thought 
which  I  am  certain  could  never  have   entered  into 
any  mind  but  that  of  a  lover.      O  Partridge  !  could 
I  hope   once   again  to  see  that  face  ;  but,  alas !  all 
those  golden  dreams  are  vanished  for  ever,  and  my 
only  refuge  from  future  misery  is  to  forget  the  ob- 
ject of  all  my  former  happiness."     "And  do  you 
really  despair  of  ever  seeing  Miss  Western  again  %  " 
answered  Partridge  ;   "  if  you  will  follow  my  advice 
1  will  engage  you  shall  not   only  see  her  but  have 
her  in  your  arms."     "  Ha  !  do  not  awaken  a  thought 
of  that  nature,"    cries   Jones :    "  I    have  struggled 
sufficiently  to    conquer    all    such  wishes    already." 
"Nay,"  answered   Partridge,   "if  you  do  not  wish 
to  have  your  mistress  in  your  arms  you  are  a  most 
extraordinary  lover  indeed."     "  Well,  well,"   says 
Jones,  "  let  us  avoid  this  subject ;  but  pray  what  is 
your  advice"?"      "To  give  it   you  in   the  military 
phrase,  then,"  says  Partridge,  "as  we  are   soldiers, 
'  To  the  right   about.'    Let  us  return  the  way  we 
came  ;  we  may  yet  reach  Gloucester  to-night,  though 
late ;  whereas,    if  we    proceed,    we    are   likely,   for 
aught  I  see,  to  ramble  about  for  ever  without  coming 
either  to  house  or  home."      "  I  have  already  told 
you  my  resolution  is  to  go  on,"    ansv.'ered  Jones  ; 
"  but  I  would  have   you  go  back.     I  am  obliged  to 
you   for  your   company  hither :  and  I  beg  you  to 
accept  a  guinea  as  a  small  instance  of  my  gratitude. 
Nay,  it  would  be  cruel   in   me   to  suffer  you  to  go 
any  farther  ;  for,  to  deal  plainly  with  you,  my  chief 
end  and  desire   is  a  glorious  death  in  the  service  of 
my  king  and  country."      "As  for  your  money,"  re- 
plied Partridge,   "  I  beg,  sir,  you  will  put  it  up  ;  I 
wiU  receive  none  of  you  at  this  time  ;  for  at  present 
I  am,  I  believe,  the  richer  man  of  the  two.     And  as 
your  resolution  is  to  go  on,  so  mine  is  to  follow  you 
if  you  do.     Nay,  now  my  presence  appears  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  take  care  of  you,   since  your  in- 
tentions are    so  desperate  ;  for  I  promise  you  my 
views  are  much  more  prudent ;  as  you  are  resolved 
to  fall  in  battle  if  you  can,  so  I  am  resolved  as  firmly 
to  come  to  no  hurt  if  I  can  help  it.     And,  indeed, 
I   have  the  comfort  to  think  there  will  be  but  little 
danger  ;  for  a  popish  priest  told   me  the  other  day 
the  business  would  soon  be   over,   and  he  believed 
without  a  battle."      "  A  popish  priest!"  cries  Jones, 
"  I  have  heard  is  not  always  to  be  believed  when  he 
speaks  in  behalf  of  his  religion."       "  Yes,  but  so 
far,"  answered  the  other,   "from  speaking  in  behalf 
of  his  religion,  he  assured  me  the  Catholics  did  not 
expect  to  be  gainers  by  the  change  ;  for  that  prince 
Charles  was  as  good  a  Protestant  as  any  in  England; 
and  that  nothing  but  regard  to  right  made  him  and 
the  rest  of  the  popish  party  to  be  Jacobites." — "  I 
believe  him  to  be  as  much  a  Protestant  as  I  believe 
he  hath   any  right,"    says   Jones  ;   "  and  I  make  no 
doubt  of  our  success,  but  not  without  a  battle.     So 
that  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  your  friend  the  popish 
priest."      "  Nay,   to  be  sure,  sir,"   answered  Part- 
ridge, "  all  the  prophecies  I  have  ever  read  speak  of 
a  great  deal  of  blood  to  be  spilt  in  the  quarrel,  and 
the  miller  with  three  thumbs,  who  is  now  alive,  is 
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to  hold  the  horses  of  three  kings,  up  to  his  knees  in 
blood.  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us  all,  and  send 
better  times  '."  "  With  wliat  stuff  and  nonsense 
hast  thou  filled  thy  head  '."  answered  Jones  :  "  This 
too,  I  suppose,  comes  from  the  popish  priest.  Mon- 
sters and  prodigies  are  the  proper  arguments  to 
support  monstrous  and  absurd  doctrines.  The 
cause  of  king  George  is  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
true  religion.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  cause  of 
common  sense,  my  boy,  and  I  warrant  you  will 
succeed,  though  Briarius  himself  was  to  rise  again 
with  his  hundred  thumbs,  and  to  turn  miller." 
Partridge  made  no  reply  to  this.  He  was,  indeed, 
cast  into  the  utmost  confusion  by  this  declara- 
tion of  Jones.  For,  to  inform  the  reader  of  a  secret, 
which  we  had  no  proper  opportunity  of  revealing 
before.  Partridge  was  in  truth  a  Jacobite,  and  had 
concluded  that  Jones  was  of  the  same  party,  and 
was  now  proceeding  to  join  the  rebels.  An  opinion 
which  was  not  without  foundation.  For  the  tall, 
long-sided  dame,  mentioned  by  Hudibras,  —  that 
many-eyed,  many-tongued,  many-mouthed,  many- 
eared  monster  of  Virgil,  had  related  the  story  of 
the  quarrel  between  Jones  and  the  officer,  with 
tlie  usual  regard  to  truth.  She  had,  indeed, 
changed  the  name  of  Sophia  into  that  of  the  Pre- 
tender, and  had  reported,  that  drinking  his  health 
was  the  cause  for  which  Jones  was  knocked  down. 
This  Partridge  had  heard,  and  most  firmly  believed. 
'Tis  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  had  thence  enter- 
tained the  above-mentioned  opinion  of  Jones  ;  and 
which  he  had  almost  discovered  to  him  before  he 
found  out  his  own  mistake.  And  at  this  the  reader 
will  be  the  less  inclined  to  wonder,  if  he  pleases  to 
recollect  the  doubtful  phrase  in  which  Jones  first 
communicated  his  resolution  to  Mr.  Partridge  ;  and, 
indeed,  had  the  words  been  less  ambiguous,  Part- 
ridge might  very  well  have  construed  them  as  lie 
did  ;  being  persuaded  as  he  was  that  the  whole 
nation  were  of  the  same  inclination  in  their  hearts  : 
nor  did  it  stagger  him  that  Jones  had  travelled  in 
the  company  of  soldiers ;  for  he  had  the  same 
epinion  of  the  army  which  he  had  of  the  rest  of  the 
people. 

But  however  well  affected  he  might  be  to  James 
or  Charles,  he  was  still  much  more  attached  to 
Little  Benjamin  than  to  either ;  for  which  reason  he 
no  sooner  discovered  the  principles  of  his  fellow- 
traveller  than  he  thought  proper  to  conceal  and 
outwardly  give  up  his  o^vn  to  the  man  on  whom  he 
depended  for  the  making  his  fortune,  since  he  by  no 
means  believed  the  affairs  of  Jones  to  be  so  despe- 
rate as  they  really  were  with  Mr.  Allworthy  ;  for  as 
he  had  kept  a  constant  coi-respondence  with  some 
of  his  neighbours  since  he  left  that  country,  he  had 
heard  much,  indeed  more  than  was  true,  of  the 
great  affection  Mr.  Allworthy  bore  this  young  man, 
who,  as  Partridge  had  been  instructed,  was  to  be 
that  gentleman's  heir,  and  whom,  as  we  have  said, 
he  did  not  in  the  least  doubt  to  be  his  son. 

He  imagined  therefore  that  whatever  quarrel  was 
between  them,  it  would  be  certainly  made  up  at  the 
return  of  Mr.  Jones ;  an  event  from  which  he  pro- 
mised great  advantages,  if  he  could  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  ingratiating  himself  with  that  young  gen- 
tleman ;  and  if  he  could  by  any  means  be  instru- 
mental in  procuring  his  return,  he  doubted  not,  as 
we  have  before  said,  but  it  would  as  highly  advance 
him  in  the  favour  of  Mr.  Allworthy. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  he  was  a  very 
good-natured  fellow,  and  he  hath  himself  declared 
the  violent  attachment  he  had  to  the  person  and 
character  of  Jones  ;  but  possibly  the  views  which  I 
have  just  before   mentioned,  might   likewise    have 


some  little  share  in  prompting  him  to  undertake  this 
expedition,  at  least  in  urging  him  to  continue  it, 
after  he  had  discovered  that  his  master  and  himself, 
like  some  prudent  fathers  and  sons,  though  they 
travelled  together  in  great  friendship,  had  embraced 
opposite  parties.  I  am  led  into  this  conjecture,  by 
having  remarked,  that  though  love,  friendship, 
esteem,  and  such  like,  have  very  powerful  opera- 
tions in  the  human  mind  ;  interest,  however,  is  an 
ingredient  seldom  omitted  by  wise  men,  when  they 
would  work  others  to  their  own  purposes.  This  is 
indeed  a  most  excellent  medicine,  and,  like  Ward's 
pill,  flies  at  once  to  the  particular  part  of  the  body 
on  which  you  desire  to  operate,  whether  it  be  the 
tongue,  the  hand,  or  any  other  member,  where  it 
scarce  ever  fails  of  immediately  producing  the  de- 
sired effect. 


CHAPTER  X. 


lu  which  our  travellers  meet  with  a  very  extraordinary 
adveiituve. 

Just  as  Jones  and  his  friend  came  to  the  end  of  their 
dialogue  in  the  preceding  chapter,  they  arrived  at  the 
bottom  of  a  very  steep  hill.  Here  Jones  stopjied 
short,  and  directing  his  eyes  upwards,  stood  for  a 
while  silent.  At  length  he  called  to  his  companion, 
and  said,  "  Partridge,  I  wish  I  was  at  the  top  of  this 
hill ;  it  must  certainly  afford  a  most  charming  pros- 
pect, especially  by  this  light ;  for  the  solemn  gloom 
which  the  moon  casts  on  all  objects,  is  beyond  ex- 
pression beautiful,  especially  to  an  imagination 
which  is  desirous  of  cultivating  melancholy  ideas." 
— "  Very  probably,"  answered  Partridge  ;  "  but  if 
the  top  of  the  hill  be  properest  to  produce  melan- 
choly thoughts,  I  suppose  the  bottom  is  the  likeliest 
to  produce  merry  ones,  and  these  I  take  to  be  much 
the  better  of  the  two.  I  protest  you  have  made  my 
blood  run  cold  with  the  very  mentioning  the  top  of 
that  mountain  ;  which  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the 
highest  in  the  world.  No,  no,  if  we  look  for  any 
thing,  let  it  be  for  a  place  under  ground,  to  screen 
ourselves  from  the  frost." — "  Do  so,"  said  Jones  ; 
"  let  it  be  but  within  hearing  of  this  place,  and  I  will 
halloo  to  you  at  my  return  back." — "  Surely,  sir, 
you  are  not  mad,"  said  Partridge.  "  Indeed  I  am," 
answered  Jones,  "  if  ascending  this  hill  be  madness  ; 
but  as  you  complain  so  much  of  the  cold  already,  I 
would  have  you  stay  below.  I  will  certainly  return 
to  you  within  an  hour." -—"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  cries 
Partridge  ;  "  I  have  determined  to  follow  you  wher- 
ever you  go."  Indeed  he  was  now  afraid  to  stay 
behind  ;  for  though  he  was  coward  enough  in  all 
respects,  yet  his  chief  fear  was  that  of  ghosts,  with 
which  the  present  time  of  night,  and  the  wildness  of 
the  place,  extremely  well  suited. 

At  this  instant  Partridge  espied  a  glimmering  light 
through  some  trees,  which  seemed  very  near  to  them. 
He  immediately  cried  out  in  a  rapture,  "  Oh,  sir ! 
Heaven  hath  at  last  heard  my  prayers,  and  hath 
brought  us  to  a  house  ;  perhaps  it  may  be  an  inn. 
Let  me  beseech  you,  sir,  if  you  have  any  compassion 
either  for  me  or  yourself,  do  not  despise  the  good- 
ness of  Providence,  but  let  us  go  directly  to  yon 
light.  Whether  it  be  a  public-house  or  no,  I  am 
sure  if  they  be  christians  that  dwell  there,  they  will 
not  refuse  a  little  house-room  to  persons  in  our 
miserable  condition,"  Jones  at  length  yielded  to 
the  earnest  supplications  of  Partridge,  and  both 
together  made  directly  towards  the  place  whence  the 
light  issued. 

They  soon  arrived  at  the  door  of  this  house,  or 
cottage  ;  for  it  might  be  called  either,  without  much 
impropriety.     Here    Jones   knocked   several  times 
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■without  receiving  any  answer  from  within ;  at  which 
Partridge,  whose  head  was  full  of  nothing  but  of 
ghosts,  devils,  witches,  and  such  like,  began  to  trem- 
ble, crying,  "  Lord,  have  mercy  iipon  us!  surely  the 
people  must  be  all  dead.  I  can  see  no  light  neither 
now,  and  yet  I  am  certain  I  saw  a  candle  burning 
but  a  moment  before.— Well !  I  have  heard  of  such 
things."— "What  hast  thou  heard  off  said  Jones. 
"  The  people  are  either  fast  asleep,  or  probably,  as 
this  is  a  lonely  place,  are  afraid  to  open  their  door." 
He  then  began  to  vociferate  pretty  loudly,  and  at 
last  an  old  woman  opening  an  upper  casement,  asked 
Who  they  were,  and  what  they  wanted?  Jones 
answered,  They  were  travellers  who  had  lost  their 
way,  and  having  seen  a  light  in  the  window,  had 
been  led  thither  in  hopes  of  finding  some  fire  to 
warm  themselves.  "  Whoever  you  are,"  cries  the 
woman,  "  you  have  no  business  here  ;  nor  shall  I 
open  the  door  to  any  body  at  this  time  of  night." 
Partridge,  whom  the  sound  of  a  human  voice  had 
recovered  from  his  fright,  fell  to  the  most  earnest 
supplications  to  be  admitted  for  a  few  minutes  to  the 
fire,  saying,  he  was  almost  dead  with  the  cold ; 
to  which  fear  had  indeed  contributed  equally  with 
the  frost.  He  assured  her  that  the  gentleman  who 
spoke  to  her  was  one  of  the  greatest  squires  in  the 
country ;  and  made  use  of  every  argument,  save  one, 
which  Jones  afterwards  effectually  added  ;  and  this 
was,  the  promise  of  half-a-crown ; — a  bribe  too 
great  to  be  resisted  by  such  a  person,  especially  as 
the  genteel  appearance  of  Jones,  which  the  light  of 
the  moon  plainly  discovered  to  her,  together  with 
his  affable  behaviour,  had  entirely  subdued  those 
apprehensions  of  thieves  which  she  had  at  first  con- 
ceived. She  agreed,  therefore,  at  last,  to  let  them 
in  ;  where  Partridge,  to  his  infinite  joy,  found  a 
good  fire  ready  for  his  reception. 

The  poor  fellow,  however,  had  no  sooner  warmed 
himself,  than  those  thoughts  which  were  always  up- 
permost in  his  mind,  began  a  little  to  disturb  his 
brain.  There  was  no  article  of  his  creed  in  which 
he  had  a  stronger  faith  than  he  had  in  witchcraft, 
nor  can  the  reader  conceive  a  figure  more  adapted 
to  inspire  this  idea,  than  the  old  woman  who  now 
stood  before  him.  She  answered  exactly  to  that 
picture  drawn  by  Otway  in  his  Orphan.  Lideed, 
if  this  woman  had  lived  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
First,  her  appearance  alone  would  have  lianged  her, 
almost  without  any  evidence. 

Many  circumstances  likewise  conspired  to  confirm 
Partridge  in  his  opinion.  Her  living,  as  lie  then 
imagined,  by  herself  in  so  lonely  a  place  ;  and  in  a 
house,  the  outside  of  which  seemed  much  too  good 
for  her ;  but  its  inside  was  furnished  in  the  most 
neat  and  elegant  manner.  To  say  the  truth,  Jones 
himself  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  what  he  saw  ; 
for,  besides  the  extraordinary  neatness  of  the  room, 
it  was  adorned  with  a  great  number  of  nicknacks 
and  curiosities,  which  might  have  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  a  virtuoso. 

While  Jones  was  admiring  these  things,  and  Part- 
ridge sat  trembling  with  the  firm  belief  that  he  was 
in  the  house  of  a  witch,  the  old  woman  said,  "  I 
hope,  gentlemen,  you  will  make  what  haste  you  can  ; 
for  I  expect  my  master  presently,  and  I  would  not 
for  double  the  money  he  should  find  you  here." — 
"  Then  you  have  a  master?"  cried  Jones.  "  Lideed, 
you  will  excuse  me,  good  woman,  but  I  was  surprised 
to  see  all  these  fine  things  in  your  house." — "  Ah, 
sir,"  said  she,  "  if  the  twentieth  part  of  these  things 
were  mine,  I  should  think  myself  a  rich  woman. 
But  pray,  sir,  do  not  stay  much  longer,  for  I  look  for 
him  in  every  minute." — "  Why  sure  he  would  not 
be  angry  with  you,"  said  Jones,  "  for  doing  a  com- 


mon act  of  charity  1" — "  Alack-a-day,  sir!"  said  she, 
"  he  is  a  strange  man,  not  at  all  like  other  people 
He  keeps  no  company  with  any  body,  and  seldom 
walks  out  but  by  night,  for  he  doth  not  care  to  be 
seen  ;  and  all  the  country  people  are  as  much  afraid 
of  meeting  him  ;  for  his  dress  is  enough  to  frighten 
those  who  are  not  used  to  it.  They  call  him,  tb 
Man  of  the  Hill  (for  there  he  walks  by  night),  and  th( 
country  people  are  not,  I  believe,  more  afraid  of  the 
devil  himself.  He  would  be  terribly  angry  if  he 
found  you  here." — "  Pray,  sir,"  says  Partridge, 
"  don't  let  us  offend  the  gentleman  ;  I  am  ready  to 
walk,  and  was  never  warmer  in  my  life.  Do  pray, 
sir,  let  us  go.  Here  are  pistols  over  the  chimney : 
who  kiiows  whether  they  be  charged  or  no,  or  what 
he  may  do  with  them  ']" — "  Fear  nothing.  Partridge," 
cries  Jones ;  "  I  will  secure  thee  from  danger." — ■ 
"  Nay,  for  matter  o'  that,  he  never  doth  any  mischief," 
said  the  woman ;  "  but  to  be  sure  it  is  necessary  he 
should  keep  some  anus  for  his  own  safety ;  for  his 
house  hath  been  beset  more  than  once ;  and  it  is  not 
many  nights  ago  that  we  thought  we  heard  thieves 
about  it :  for  my  own  part,  I  have  often  wondered 
that  he  is  not  murdered  by  some  villain  or  other,  as 
he  walks  out  by  himself  at  such  hours  ;  but  then,  as 
I  said,  the  people  are  afraid  of  him  ;  and  besides,  they 
think,  I  suppose,  he  has  nothing  about  him  worth 
taking." — "  I  should  imagine,  by  this  collection  of 
rarities,"  cries  Jones,  "  that  your  master  had  been  a 
traveller." — "  Yes,  sir,"  answered  she,  "  he  hath 
been  a  very  great  one  :  there  be  few  gentlemen  that 
know  more  of  all  matters  than  he.  I  fancy  he  hath 
been  crossed  in  love,  or  whatever  it  is  I  know  not ; 
but  I  have  lived  with  him  above  these  thirty  years,  and 
in  all  that  time  he  hath  hardly  spoke  to  six  living  peo- 
ple." She  then  again  solicited  their  departure,  in 
which  she  was  backed  by  Partridge  ;  but  Jones 
purposely  protracted  the  time,  for  his  curiosity  was 
greatly  raised  to  see  this  extraordinary  person. 
Though  the  old  woman,  therefore,  concluded  every 
one  of  her  answers  with  desiring  him  to  be  gone, 
and  Partridge  proceeded  so  far  as  to  pull  him  by  the 
sleeve,  he  still  continued  to  invent  new  questions, 
till  the  old  woman,  with  an  affrighted  countenance, 
declared  she  heard  her  master's  signal  ;  and  at  the 
same  instant  more  than  one  voice  was  heard  without 
the  door,  crying  "  D — n  your  blood  show  us  your 
money  this  'instant.  Your  money,  you  villain,  or 
we  will  blow  your  brains  about  your  ears." 

"  O,  good  heaven!"  cries  the  old  woman,  "some 
villains,  to  be  sure,  have  attacked  my  master.    O  la ! 
what  shall  I  do  ^  what  shall  I  do  1"— "  How  !"  cries 
Jones,  "  how  ! — Are  these  pistols  loaded  1" — ' '  O,  good 
sir,  there  is  nothing  in  them,  indeed.     O  pray  don't 
murder  us,  gentlemen!"  (for  in  reality  she  now  had 
the  same  opinion  of  those  within  as  she  had  of  those  • 
without).     Jones  made  her  no  answer;  but  snatch- 
ing an  old  broad  sword  which  hung  in  the  room,  he 
instantly  sallied  out,  where  he  found  the  old  gen- 
tleman struggling  with  two  ruffians,  and  begging  for 
mercy.   Jones  asked  no  questions,  but  fell  so  briskly  s 
to  work  with  his  broad  sword,  that  the  fellows  im. 
mediately  quitted  their  hold ;  and  without  offering  ; 
to  attack  our  hero,  betook  themselves  to  their  heels  ' 
and   made  their  escape ;  for  he  did  not  attempt  to 
pursue   them,    being    contented  with    having    deli- 
vered the  old  gentleman ;  and  indeed  he  concluded 
he  had  pretty  well  done  their  business,  for  both  of 
them,  as  they  ran  off,  cried  out  with  bitter  oaths  that 
they  were  dead  men. 

Jones  presently  ran  to  lift  up  the  old  gentleman, 
who  had  been  thr-iwn  down  in  the  scuffle,  expressing 
at  the  same  time  great  concern  lest  he  should  have 
received  any  harm  from  the  villains.     The  old  mau 
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stared  a  -moment  at  Jones,  and  then  cried,  "  No,  sir, 
no,  I  have  very  little  harm,  I  thank  you.  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  me  !" — "  I  see,  sir,"  said  Jones,  "  you 
are  not  free  from  apprehensions  even  of  those  who 
have  had  the  happiness  to  be  your  deliverers;  nor 
can  I  blame  any  suspicions  which  you  may  have  ; 
but  indeed  you  have  no  real  occasion  for  any;  here 
are  none  but  your  friends  present.  Having  missed 
our  way  this  cold  night,  we  took  the  liberty  of 
warming  ourselves  at  your  fire,  whence  we  were  just 
departing  when  we  heard  you  call  for  assistance, 
which,  I  must  say,  Providence  alone  seems  to  have 
sent  you." — "Providence,  indeed,"  cries  the  old 
gentleman.  "  if  it  be  so." — "  So  it  is,  I  assure  you," 
cries  Jones  !  "  Here  is  your  own  sword,  sir;  I  have 
"  used  it  in  your  defence,  and  now  I  return  it  into 
our  own  hand."  The  old  man  having  received  the 
sword,  which  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  his 
enemies,  looked  steadfastly  at  Jones  during  some 
moments,  and  then  with  a  sigh  cried  out,  "  You  will 
pardon  me,  young  gentleman  ;  I  was  not  always  of  a 
suspicious  temper,  nor  am  I  a  friend  to  ingrati- 
tude." 

"  Be  thankful  then,"  ci-ies  Jones,  "  to  that  Provi- 
dence to  which  you  owe  your  deliverance  :  as  to  my 
part,  I  have  only  discharged  the  common  duties  of 
humanity,  and  what  I  would  have  done  for  any 
fellow-creature  in  your  situation." — "  Let  me  look 
at  you  a  little  longer,"  cries  the  old  gentleman. 
"  You  are  a  human  creature  then  1  Well,  perhaps 
you  are.  Come,  pray  walk  into  my  little  hut.  You 
have  been  my  deliverer  indeed." 

The  old  woman  was  distracted  between  the  fears 
which  she  had  of  her  master,  and  for  him  ;  and 
Partridge  Avas,  if  possible,  in  a  greater  fright.  The 
former  of  these,  however,  when  she  heard  her  master 
speak  kindly  to  Jones,  and  perceived  what  had  hap- 
pened, came  again  to  herself;  but  Partridge  no 
sooner  saw  the  gentleman  than  the  strangeness  of 
his  dress  infused  greater  terroi-s  into  that  poor  fel- 
low than  he  had  before  felt,  either  from  the  strange 
description  which  he  had  heard,  or  from  the  uproar 
which  had  happened  at  the  door. 

To  say  the  truth,  it  was  an  appearance  which 
might  have  affected  a  more  constant  mind  than  that 
of  Mr.  Partridge.  This  person  was  of  the  tallest 
size,  with  a  long  beard  as  white  as  snow.  His  body 
was  clothed  with  the  skin  of  an  ass,  made  something 
into  the  form  of  a  coat.  He  wore  likewise  boots  on 
his  legs,  and  a  cap  on  his  head,  both  composed  of 
the  skin  of  some  other  animals. 

As  soon  as  the  old  gentleman  came  into  his  house, 
the  old  woman  began  her  congratulations  on  his 
happy  escape  from  the  ruffians.  "  Yes,"  cried  he, 
"  I  have  escaped,  indeed,  thanks  to  my  preserver." 
— "  O  the  blessing  on  him  !"  answered  she  :  "  he  is 
a  good  gentleman,  I  warrant  him.  I  was  afraid  your 
worship  would  have  been  angry  with  me  for  letting 
him  in ;  and  to  be  certain  I  shouid  not  have  done 
it,  had  not  I  seen  by  the  moon-light,  that  he  was  a 
gentleman,  and  almost  frozen  to  death.  And  to  be 
certain  it  must  have  been  some  good  angel  that  sent 
him  hither,  and  tempted  me  to  do  it." 

"  I  am  afraid,  sir,"  said  the  old  gentleman  to 
Jones,  "that  I  have  nothing  in  this  house  which  you 
can  either  eat  or  drink,  unless  you  Avill  accept  a 
dram  of  brandy  ;  of  which  I  can  give  you  some  most 
excellent,  and  which  I  have  had  by  me  these  thirty 
years."  Jones  declined  this  offer  in  a  vei'y  civil 
and  proper  speech,  and  then  the  other  asked  him, 
"  Whither  he  was  travelling  when  he  missed  his 
way  V  saying,  "  1  must  own  myself  surprised  to  see 
such  a  person  as  you  appear  to  be,  journeying  on 
foot  at  this  time  of  night.     I  suppose,  sir,  you  are  a 


gentleman  of  these  parts  ;  for  you  do  not  look  like 
one  who  is  used  to  travel  far  without  horses  V 

"  Appearances,"  cried  Jones,  "  are  often  deceitful ; 
men  sometimes  look  what  they  are  not.  I  assure 
you  I  am  not  of  this  country  ;  and  whither  I  am 
travelling,  in  reality  I  scarce  know  myself." 

"Whoever  you  are,  or  whithersoever  you  are 
going,"  answered  the  old  man ;  "  I  have  obligations 
to  you  which  I  can  never  return." 

"  I  once  more,"  replied  Jones,  "  affirm  that  you 
have  none  ;  for  there  can  be  no  merit  in  having  ha- 
zarded that  in  your  service  on  which  1  set  no  value  ; 
and  nothing  is  so  contemptible  in  my  eyes  as  life." 

"  I  am  sorry,  young  gentleman,"  answered  the 
stranger,  "  that  you  have  any  reason  to  be  unhappy 
at  your  years." 

"  Indeed  I  am,  sir,"  answered  Jones,  "  the  most 
unhappy  of  mankind." — "  Perhaps  you  have  had 
a  friend,  or  a  mistress'?"  replied  the  other.  "  How 
could  you,"  cries  Jones,  "  mention  two  words  suffi- 
cient to  drive  me  to  distractioni" — "Either  of 
them  is  enough  to  drive  any  man  to  distraction," 
answered  the  old  man.  "  I  inquire  no  farther,  sir  ; 
perhaps  my  curiosity  hath  led  me  too  far  al- 
ready." 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  cries  Jones,  "  I  cannot  censure  a 
passion  which  I  feel  at  this  instant  in  the  highest 
degree.  You  will  pardon  me  when  I  assure  you, 
that  every  thing  which  I  have  seen  or  heard  since  I 
fii'st  entered  this  house  hath  conspired  to  raise  the 
greatest  curiosity  in  me.  Something  very  extraor- 
dinary must  have  determined  you  to  this  course  of 
life,  and  I  have  reason  to  fear  your  own  history  is  not 
without  misfortunes." 

Here  the  old  gentleman  again  sighed,  and  re- 
mained silent  for  some  minutes :  at  last,  looking 
earnestly  on  Jones,  he  said,  "  I  have  read  that  a  good 
countenance  is  a  letter  of  recommendation ;  if  so, 
none  ever  can  be  more  strongly  recommended  than 
yourself.  If  I  did  not  feel  some  yearnings  towards 
you  from  another  consideration,  I  must  be  the  most 
ungrateful  monster  upon  earth  ;  and  I  am  really  con- 
cerned it  is  no  otherwise  in  my  power  than  by 
words  to  convince  you  of  my  gratitude." 

Jones,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  answered, 
"  That  it  was  in  his  power  by  words  to  gratify  him 
extremely.  I  have  confessed  a  curiosity,"  said  he, 
"  sir  ;  need  I  say  how  much  obliged  I  should  be  to 
you,  if  you  would  condescend  to  gratify  it '?  Will 
you  suffer  me  therefore  to  beg,  unless  any  consider- 
ation restrains  you,  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  ac- 
quaint me  what  motives  have  induced  you  thus  to 
withdraw  from  the  society  of  mankind,  and  to  betake 
yourself  to  a  course  of  life  to  Avhich  it  sufficiently  ap- 
pears you  were  not  bornl" 

"  I  scarce  think  myself  at  liberty  to  refuse  you 
anything  after  what  hath  happened,"  replied  the 
old  man.  "  If  you  desire  therefore  to  hear  the  story 
of  an  unhappy  man,  I  will  relate  it  to  you.  Indeed 
you  judge  rightly,  in  thinking  there  is  commonly 
something  extraordinary  in  the  fortunes  of  those 
who  fly  from  society  ;  for  however  it  may  seem  a 
parodox,  or  even  a  contradiction,  certain  it  is,  that 
great  philanthropy  chiefly  inclines  us  to  avoid  and 
detest  mankind  ;  not  on  account  so  much  of  their 
private  and  selfish  vices,  but  for  those  of  a  relative 
kind  ;  such  as  envy,  malice,  treachery,  cruelty,  with 
every  other  species  of  malevolence.  These  are  the 
vices  which  true  philanthropy  abhors,  and  which 
rather  than  see  and  converse  with,  she  avoids  society 
itself.  However,  Avithout  a  compliment  to  you,  you 
do  not  appear  to  me  one  of  those  whom  I  should 
shun  or  detest ;  nay,  I  must  say,  in  what  little  hath 
dropt  from  you,  there  appears  some  parity  in  our 
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fortunes  :  I  hope,  however,  j  ours  will  conclude  more 
Buccessfully." 

Here  some  compliments  passed  between  our  hero 
and  his  host,  and  then  the  latter  was  going  to  begin 
his  history,  when  Partridge  interrupted  him.  His 
apprehensions  had  now  pretty  well  left  him,  but 
some  effects  of  his  terrors  remained  ;  he  therefore 
reminded  the  gentleman  of  that  excellent  brandy 
which  he  had  mentioned.  This  was  presently 
brought,  and  Partridge  swallowed  a  large  bumper. 

The  gentleman  then,  without  any  further  preface, 
began  as  you  may  read  in  the  next  chapter. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

In  which  the  Man  of  the  Hill  begins  to  relate  his  histoi^. 

"  I  was  born  in  a  village  of  Somersetshire,  called 
Mark,  in  the  year  1657.  My  fatlier  was  one  of 
those  whom  they  call  gentlemen  farmers.  He  had 
a  little  estate  of  about  300Z.  a  year  of  his  own,  and 
rented  another  estate  of  near  the  same  value.  He 
was  prudent  and  industrious,  and  so  good  a  husband- 
man, that  he  might  have  led  a  very  easy  and  com- 
fortable life,  had  not  an  arrant  vixen  of  a  wife 
soured  his  domestic  quiet.  But  though  this  circum- 
stance perhaps  made  him  miserable,  it  did  not  make 
him  poor ;  for  he  confined  her  almost  entirely  at 
home,  and  rather  choose  to  bear  eternal  upbraidings 
in  his  own  house,  than  to  injure  his  fortune  by  in- 
dulging her  in  the  extravagances  she  desired  abroad. 

"  By  this  Xantippe,"  (so  was  the  wife  of  Socrates 
called,  said  Partridge) — "by  this  Xantippe  he  had 
two  sons,  of  which  I  was  the  younger.  He  de- 
signed to  give  us  both  good  education  ;  but  my  elder 
brother,  who,  unhappily  for  him,  was  the  favourite 
of  my  mother,  utterly  neglected  his  learning  ;  inso- 
much that,  after  having  been  five  or  six  years  at 
school  with  little  or  no  improvement,  my  father,  be- 
ing told  by  his  master  that  it  would  be  to  no  pur- 
pose to  keep  him  longer  there,  at  last  complied  with 
my  mother  in  taking  him  home  from  the  hands  of 
that  tyrant,  as  she  called  his  master  ;  though  indeed 
he  gave  the  lad  much  less  correction  than  his  idle- 
ness desen'ed,  but  much  more,  it  seems,  than  the 
young  gentleman  liked,  who  constantly  complained 
to  his  mother  of  his  severe  treatment,  and  she  as 
constantly  gave  him  a  hearing." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cries  Partridge,  "  I  have  seen  such 
mothers  ;  I  have  been  abused  myself  by  them,  and 
very  unjustly  ;  such  parents  deserve  correction  as 
much  as  their  children." 

Jones  chid  the  pedagogue  for  his  interruption, 
and  then  the  stranger  proceeded. 

"  My  brother  now,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  bade 
adieu  to  all  learning,  and  to  every  thing  else  but  to 
liis  dog  and  gun  ;  with  which  latter  he  became  so 
expert,  that,  though  perhaps  you  may  think  it  incre- 
dible, he  could  not  only  hit  a  standing  mark  with 
great  certainty,  but  Irath  actually  shot  a  crow  as  it 
was  flying  in  the  air.  He  was  likewise  excellent  at 
finding  a  hare  sitting,  and  was  soon  reputed  one  of 
the  best  sportsmen  in  the  country  ;  a  reputation 
which  both  he  and  his  mother  enjoyed  as  much  as 
if  he  had  been  thought  the  finest  scholar. 

"  Tlie  situation  of  my  brother  made  me  at  first 
think  my  lot  the  harder,  in  being  continued  at 
school :  but  I  soon  changed  my  opinion  ;  for  as  I 
advanced  pretty  fast  in  learning,  my  labours  became 
easy,  and  my  exercise  so  delightful,  that  holidays 
were  my  most  unpleasant  time  ;  for  my  mother,  who 
never  loved  me,  now  apprehending  that  I  had  the 
greater  share  of  my  father's  affection,  and  finding, 
or  at  least  thinking,  that  I  was  more  taken  notice  of 
by  some  gentlemen  of  learning,  and  particularly  by 


the  parson  of  the  parish,  than  my  brother,  she  now 
hated  my  sight,  and  made  home  so  disagreeable  to 
me,  that  what  is  called  by  school-boys  Black  Monday, 
was  to  me  the  whitest  in  the  whole  year. 

"  Having  at  length  gone  through  the  school  at 
Taunton,  I  was  thence  removed  to  Exeter  college 
in  Oxford,  where  I  remained  four  years  ;  at  the  end 
of  which  an  accident  took  me  off"  entirely  from  my 
studies  ;  and  hence  I  may  truly  date  the  rise  of  all 
which  happened  to  me  afterwards  in  life. 

"  There  was  at  the  same  college  with  myself  one 
sir  George  Gresham,  a  young  fellow  who  was  enti- 
tled to  a  very  considerable  fortune,  which  he  was 
not,  by  the  will  of  his  father,  to  come  into  full  pos- 
session of  till  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-five. 
However,  the  liberality  of  his  guardians  gave  him 
little  cause  to  regret  the  abundant  caution  of  his 
father  ;  for  they  allowed  him  five  hundred  pounds  a 
year  while  he  remained  at  the  university,  where  he 
kept  his  horses  and  his  whore,  and  lived  as  wicked 
and  as  profligate  a  life  as  he  could  have  done  had 
he  been  never  so  entirely  master  of  his  fortune  ;  for 
besides  the  five  hundred  a  year  which  he  received 
from  his  guardians,  he  fo\md  means  to  spend  a  thou- 
sand more.  He  was  above  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
and  had  no  difficulty  in  gaining  what  credit  he 
pleased. 

"  This  yoinig  fellow,  among  many  other  toler- 
able bad  qualities,  had  one  very  diabolical.  He  had 
a  great  delight  in  destroying  and  ruining  the  youth 
of  inferior  fortune,  by  drawing  them  into  expezises 
which  they  could  not  affbrd  so  well  as  himself;  and 
the  better,  and  worthier,  and  soberer  any  young 
man  was,  the  greater  pleasure  and  triumph  had  he 
in  his  destruction.  Thus  acting  the  character  which 
is  recorded  of  the  devil,  and  going  about  seeking 
whom  he  might  devour. 

"  It  was  my  misfortune  to  fall  into  an  acquaint- 
ance and  intimacy  with  this  gentleman.  My  repu- 
tation of  diligence  in  my  studies  made  me  a  desirable 
object  of  his  mischievous  intention  ;  and  my  own 
inclination  made  it  sufficiently  easy  for  him  to  effect 
his  purpose  ;  for  though  I  had  applied  myself  with 
much  industry  to  books,  in  which  I  took  great  delight, 
there  were  other  pleasures  in  which  I  was  capable 
of  taking  much  greater  ;  for  I  was  high-mettled, 
had  a  violent  flow  of  animal  spirits,  was  a  little  am- 
bitious, and  extremely  amorous. 

"  I  had  not  long  contracted  an  intimacy  with  sir 
George  before  I  became  a  partaker  of  all  his  plea- 
sures ;  and  when  I  was  once  entered  on  that  scene, 
neither  my  inclination  nor  my  spirit  would  suffer 
me  to  play  an  under  part.  I  was  second  to  none  of 
the  company  in  any  acts  of  debauchery ;  nay,  I  soon 
distinguished  myself  so  notably  in  all  riots  and  dis- 
orders, that  my  name  generally  stood  first  in  the 
roll  of  delinquents  ;  and  instead  of  being  lamented 
as  the  unfortunate  pupil  of  sir  George,  I  was  now 
accused  as  the  person  who  had  misled  and  debauched 
that  hopeful  young  gentleman  ;  for  though  he  was 
the  ringleader  and  promoter  of  all  the  mischief,  he 
was  never  so  considered.  I  fell  at  last  under  the 
censure  of  the  vice-chancellor,  and  very  narrowly 
escaped  expulsion. 

"  You  will  easily  believe,  sir,  tliat  such  a  life  as  I 
am  now  describing  must  be  incompatible  Avith  my 
further  progress  in  learning ;  and  that  in  proportion 
as  I  addicted  myself  more  and  more  to  loose  plea- 
sure, I  must  grow  more  and  more  remiss  in  applica- 
tion to  my  studies.  This  was  truly  the  consequence  ; 
but  this  was  not  all.  My  expenses  now  greatly  ex- 
ceeded not  only  my  former  income,  but  those  addi- 
tions, which  I  extorted  from  my  poor  generous  father, 
on  pretences  of  sums  being  necessary  for  preparing 
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for  my  approaching  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  These 
demands,  however,  grew  at  last  so  frequent  and  ex- 
orbitant, that  my  father  by  slow  degrees  opened  his 
ears  to  the  accounts  which  he  received  from  many 
quarters  of  my  present  behaviour,  and  which  my 
mother  failed  not  to  echo  very  faithfully  and  loudly  ; 
adding,  '  Ay,  this  is  the  fine  gentleman,  the  scholar 
who  doth  so  much  honour  to  his  family,  and  is  to  be 
the  making  of  it.  I  thought  what  all  this  learning 
would  come  to.  He  is  to  be  the  ruin  of  us  all,  I 
find,  after  his  elder  brother  hath  been  denied  neces- 
saries for  his  sake,  to  perfect  his  education  forsooth, 
for  which  he  was  to  pay  us  such  interest :  I  thought 
what  the  interest  would  come  to,'  with  much  more 
of  the  same  kind ;  but  I  have,  I  believe,  satisfied 
you  with  this  taste. 

"  My  father,  therefore,  began  now  to  return  re- 
monstrances instead  of  money  to  my  demands,  which 
brought  my  affairs  perhaps  a  little  sooner  to  a  crisis; 
but  had  he  remitted  me  his  whole  income,  jou  will 
imagine  it  could  have  sufficed  a  very  short  time  to 
support  one  who  kept  pace  with  the  expenses  of  sir 
George  Gresham. 

"  It  is  more  than  possible  that  the  distress  I  w"as 
now  in  for  money,  and  the  impracticability  of  going 
on  in  this  manner,  might  have  restored  me  at  once  to 
my  senses  and  to  my  studies,  had  I  opened  my  eyes 
before  I  became  involved  in  debts  from  which  I  saw 
no  hopes  of  ever  extricating  myself.  This  was  in- 
deed the  great  art  of  sir  George,  and  by  which  he 
accomplished  the  ruin  of  many,  whom  he  after- 
wards laughed  at  as  fools  and  coxcombs,  for  vying, 
as  he  called  it,  with  a  man  of  his  fortune.  To 
bring  this  about,  he  would  now  and  then  advance  a 
little  money  himself,  in  order  to  support  the  credit 
of  the  unfortunate  youth  with  other  people  ;  till,  by 
means  of  that  very  credit  he  was  irretrievably  un- 
done. 

"  My  mind  being  by  these  means  grown  as  despe- 
rate as  my  fortune,  there  was  scarce  a  wickedness 
which  I  did  not  meditate,  in  order  for  my  relief. 
Self-murder  itself  became  the  subject  of  my  serious 
deliberation  ;  and  I  had  certainly  resolved  on  it,  had 
not  a  more  shameful,  though  perhaps  less  sinful, 
thought  expelled  it  from  my  head." — Here  he  hesi- 
tated a  moment,  and  then  cried  out,  "  I  protest,  so 
many  years  have  not  washed  away  the  shame  of  this 
act,  and  I  shall  blush  while  I  relate  it."  Jones  de- 
sired him  to  pass  over  any  thing  that  might  give  him 
pain  in  the  relation ;  but  Partridge  eagerly  cried 
out,  "  Oh,  pray,  sir,  let  us  hear  this  ;  I  had  rather 
hear  this  than  all  the  rest ;  as  I  hope  to  be  saved, 
I  will  never  mention  a  word  of  it."  Jones  was 
going  to  rebuke  him,  but  the  stranger  preA'ented  it 
by  proceeding  thus  :  "  I  had  a  chum,  a  very  pru- 
dent, frugal,  young  lad,  who,  though  he  had  no  very 
large  allowance,  had  by  his  parsimony  heaped  up 
upwards  of  forty  guineas,  which  I  knew  he  kept  in 
his  escrutoire.  I  took  therefore  an  opportunity  of 
purloining  his  key  from  his  breeches-pocket  while 
he  was  asleep,  and  thus  made  myself  master  of  all 
his  riches  :  after  which  I  again  conveyed  his  key 
into  his  pocket,  and  counterfeiting  sleep, — though 
I  never  once  closed  my  eyes,  lay  in  bed  till  after  he 
arose  and  went  to  prayers, — an  exercise  to  which  I 
had  long  been  unaccustomed. 

"  Timorous  thieves,  by  extreme  caution,  often 
subject  themselves  to  discoveries,  which  those  of  a 
bolder  kind  escape.  Thus  it  happened  to  me  ;  for 
had  I  boldly  broke  open  his  escrutoire,  I  had,  per- 
haps, escaped  even  his  suspicion  ;  but  as  it  was  plain 
that  the  person  who  robbed  him  had  possessed  him- 
self of  his  key,  he  had  no  doubt,  when  he  first  missed 
his  money,  but  that  his  chum  was  certainly  the  thief. 


Now  as  he  Avas  of  a  fearful  disposition,  and  much 
my  inferior  in  strength,  and  I  believe  in  courage, 
he  did  not  dare  to  confront  me  with  my  guilt,  for 
fear  of  worse  bodily  consequences  which  might  hap- 
pen to  him.  He  repaired  therefore  immediately  to 
the  vice-chancellor,  and  upon  swearing  to  the  rob- 
bery, and  to  the  circumstances  of  it,  very  easily  ob- 
tained a  warrant  against  one  who  had  now  so  bad  a 
character  through  the  Avhole  university. 

"  Luckily  for  me,  I  lay  out  of  the  college  the  next 
evening  ;  for  that  day  I  attended  a  young  lady  in  a 
chaise  to  Witney,  where  we  staid  all  night ;  and  in 
our  return,  the  next  morning,  to  Oxford,  I  met  one 
of  my  cronies,  who  acquainted  me  with  sufficient 
news  concerning  myself  to  make  me  turn  my  horse 
another  way." 

"  Pray,  sir,  did  he  mention  anything  of  the  war- 
rant"?" said  Partridge.  But  Jones  begged  the  gen- 
tleman to  proceed  without  regarding  any  impf.rti- 
nent  questions  ;  which  he  did  as  follows  : — 

*'  Having  now  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  return 
ing  to  Oxford,  the  next  thing  which  offered  itself 
was  a  journey  to  London.  I  imparted  this  intention 
to  my  female  companion,  who  at  first  remonstrated 
against  it ;  but  upon  producing  my  wealth,  she  im- 
mediately consented.  We  then  struck  across  the 
country,  into  the  great  Cirencester  road,  and  m.ade 
such  haste,  that  we  spent  the  next  evening  save  one 
in  London. 

"  When  you  consider  the  place  where  I  now  was, 
and  the  company  with  whom  I  was,  jou  will.  I 
fancy,  conceive  that  a  very  short  time  brought  me 
to  an  end  of  that  sum  of  which  I  had  so  iniqtutously 
possessed  myself. 

"  I  was  now  reduced  to  a  much  higher  degree  of 
distress  than  before  :  the  necessaries  of  life  began  to 
be  numbered  among  my  wants  ;  and  what  made  my 
case  still  the  more  grievous  was,  that  my  paramour, 
of  whom  I  was  now  grown  immoderately  fond, 
shared  the  same  distresses  with  myself.  To  see  a 
woman  love  you  in  distress ;  to  be  unable  to  relieve 
her,  and  at  the  same  time  to  reflect  that  you  have 
brought  her  into  this  situation,  is  perhaps  a  curse 
of  which  no  imagination  can  represent  the  horrors 
to  those  who  have  not  felt  it." — "  I  believe  it  from 
my  soul,"  cries  Jones,  "and  I  pity  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart :"  he  then  took  two  or  three 
disorderly  turns  about  the  room,  and  at  last  begged 
pardon,  and  flung  himself  into  his  chaa*,  crying,  "  1 
thank  Heaven,  I  have  escaped  that!" 

"  This  circumstance,"  continued  the  gentleman, 
"  so  severely  aggravated  the  horrors  of  my  present 
situation,  that  they  became  absolutely  intolerable. 
I  could  with  less  pain  endure  the  raging  in  my  own 
natural  unsatisfied  appetites,  even  hunger  or  thirst, 
than  I  could  submit  to  leave  ungratified  the  most 
whimsical  desires  of  a  woman  on  whom  I  so  extra- 
vagantly doted,  that,  though  I  knew  she  had  been 
the  mistress  of  half  my  acquaintance,  I  firmly  in- 
tended to  marry  her.  But  the  good  creature  was 
unwilling  to  consent  to  an  action  which  the  world 
might  think  so  much  to  my  disadvantage.  And  as, 
possibly,  she  compassionated  the  daily  anxieties 
which  she  must  have  perceived  me  to  suffer  on  her 
account,  she  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  my  distress. 
She  soon,  indeed,  found  means  to  relieve  me  from 
my  troublesome  and  perplexed  situation  ;  for  while 
I  was  distracted  with  variovis  inventions  to  supply 
her  with  pleasures,  she  very  kindly — betrayed  me  to 
one  of  her  former  lovers  at  Oxford,  by  whose  care 
and  diligence  I  was  immediately  apprehended  and 
committed  to  gaol. 

"  Here   I  fii'st  began  seriously  to  reflect  on  the 
i  miscari'iages  of  my  former  life  ;  on  the  errors  I  had 
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been  guilty  of;  on  the  misfortunes  which  I  had 
brought  on  myself;  and  on  the  grief  which  I  must 
have  occasioned  to  one  of  the  best  of  fathers.  When 
I  added  to  all  these  the  perfidy  of  my  mistress,  such 
was  the  horror  of  my  mind,  that  life,  instead  of  being 
longer  desirable,  grew  the  object  of  my  abhorrence  ; 
and  I  could  have  gladly  embraced  death  as  my 
dearest  friend,  if  it  had  offered  itself  to  my  choice 
unattended  by  shame. 

"  The  time  of  the  assizes  soon  came,  and  I  was 
removed  by  habeas  corpus  to  Oxford,  where  I  ex- 
pected certain  conviction  and  condemnation  ;  but,  to 
my  great  surprise,  none  appeared  against  me,  and  I 
was,  at  the  end  of  the  sessions,  discharged  for  want 
of  prosecution.  In  short,  my  chum  had  left  Oxford, 
and  whether  from  indolence,  or  from  what  other 
motive,  I  am  ignorant,  had  declined  concerning  him- 
self any  further  in  the  aflair." 

"  Perhaps,"  cries  Partridge,  "  he  did  not  care  to 
have  your  blood  upon  his  liands  ;  and  he  was  in  the 
right  on't.  If  any  person  was  to  be  hanged  upon 
my  evidence,  I  sliould  never  be  able  to  lie  alone 
afterwards,  for  fear  of  seeing  his  gliost." 

"  I  shall  shortly  doubt,  Partridge,"  says  Jones, 
"whether  thou  art  more  brave  or  wise." — "You 
may  laugh  at  me,  sir,  if  you  please,"  answered  Par- 
tridge ;  "  but  if  you  will  hear  a  very  short  story 
which  I  can  tell,  and  which  is  most  certainly  true, 
perhaps   you    may    change   your    ojdnion.      In    the 

parish  where  I  was  born ."      Here  Jones  would 

have  silenced  him  ;  but  tlie  stranger  interceded  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  tell  his  story,  and  in  the 
mean  time  promised  to  recollect  the  remainder  of 
his  own. 

Partridge  then  proceeded  thus  :  "In  the  parish 
where  I  was  born,  there  lived  a  farmer  whose  name 
was  Bridle,  and  he  had  a  son  named  Francis,  a  good 
hopeful  young  fellow  :  I  was  at  the  grammar-school 
with  him,  where  I  remember  he  was  got  into  Ovid's 
Epistles,  and  he  could  construe  you  three  lines  toge- 
ther sometimes  without  looking  into  a  dictionary. 
Besides  all  this,  he  was  a  Aery  good  lad,  never 
missed  church  o'  Sundays,  and  was  reckoned  one  of 
the  best  psalm-singers  in  the  whole  parish.  He 
would  indeed  now  and  then  take  a  cup  too  much, 
and  that  was  the  only  fault  he  had." — "Well,  but 
come  to  the  ghost,"  cries  Jones.  "  Never  fear,  sir ; 
I  shall  come  to  him  soon  enough,"  answered  Par- 
tridge. "  You  must  know,  then,  that  farmer  Bridle 
lost  a  mare,  a  sorrel  one,  to  the  best  of  my  remem- 
brance ;  and  so  it  fell  out  tliat  this  young  Francis 
shortly  afterward  being  at  a  fair  at  Hindon,  and  as 

I   think  it  was  on ,   I  can't  remember  the  day  ; 

and  being  as  he  was,  what  should  he  happen  to  meet 
but  a  man  on  his  father's  mare.  Frank  called  out 
presently,  stop  thief;  and  it  being  in  the  middle  of 
the  fair,  it  was  impossible,  you  know,  for  the  man 
to  make  his  escape.  So  they  apprehended  him  and 
carried  him  before  the  justice  :  I  remember  it  was 
Justice  Willoughby,  of  Noyle,  a  very  worthy  good 
gentleman  ;  and  he  committed  him  to  prison,  and 
bound  Frank  in  recognisance,  I  think  they  call  it, — 
hard  word  compounded  of  re  and  cognosco ;  but  it 
differs  in  its  meaning  from  the  use  of  the  simple,  as 
many  other  compounds  do.  Well,  at  last  down 
came  my  Lord  Justice  Page  to  hold  the  assizes  ;  and 
so  the  fellow  was  had  iip,  and  Frank  was  had  up  for 
a  witness.  To  be  sure,  I  shall  never  forget  the  face 
of  the  judge,  when  he  began  to  ask  him  what  he  had 
to  say  against  the  prisoner.  He  made  poor  Frank 
tremble  and  shake  in  his  shoes.  '  Well  you,  fellow,' 
says  my  lord,  '  what  have  you  to  say  1  Don't  stand 
humming  and  hawing,  but  speak  out.'  But,  how- 
ever, he  soon  turned  altogether  as  civil   to  Frank, 


and  began  to  thunder  at  the  fellow ;  and  when  lie 
asked  him  if  he  had  anything  to  say  for  himself,'  the 
fellow  said,  he  had  found  the  horse.  '  Ay  1'  answered 
1  the  judge,  '  thou  art  a  lucky  fellow  :  I  have  travelled 
the  circuit  these  forty  years,  and  never  found  a  horse 
in  my  life  :  but  I'll  tell  thee  what,  friend,  thou  wast 
more  lucky  than  thou  didst  know  of;  for  thou  didst 
not  only  find  a  horse,  but  a  halter  too,  I  promise 
thee.'  To  be  sure,  I  shall  never  forget  the  word. 
Upon  which  every  body  fell  a  laughing,  as  how 
could  they  help  it  S  Nay,  and  twenty  other  jests  he 
made,  which  I  can't  remember  now.  There  was 
something  about  his  skill  in  horse-flesh  which  made 
all  the  folks  laugh.  To  be  certain,  the  judge  must 
have  been  a  very  brave  man,  as  well  as  a  man  of 
much  learning.  It  is  indeed  charming  sport  to  hear 
trials  for  life  and  death.  One  thing  I  own  I  thought 
a  little  hard,  that  the  prisoner's  counsel  was  not  suf- 
fered to  speak  for  him,  though  he  desired  only  to  be 
heard  one  very  short  word  ;  but  my  lord  would  not 
hearken  to  him,  though  he  suffered  a  counsellor  to 
talk  against  him  for  above  half  an  hour.  I  thought 
it  hard,  I  own,  that  there  should  be  so  many  of 
them  ;  my  lord,  and  the  court,  and  the  jury,  and  the 
counsellors,  and  the  witnesses,  all  upon  one  poor 
man,  and  he  too  in  chains.  Well,  the  fellow  was 
hanged,  as  to  be  sure  it  could  be  no  otherwise,  and 
poor  Frank  could  never  be  easy  about  it.  He  never 
was  in  the  dark  alone,  but  he  fancied  he  saw  the 
fellow's  spirit." — "  Well,  and  is  this  thy  story"?"  cries 
Jones.  "  No,  no,"  answered  Partridge.  "  O  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  me  !  I  am  just  now  coming  to  the 
matter ;  for  one  night,  coming  from  the  alehouse,  in 
a  long,  narrow,  dark  lane,  there  he  ran  directly 
up  against  him  ;  and  the  spirit  was  all  in  white,  and 
fell  upon  Frank ;  and  Frank,  who  is  a  sturdy  lad, 
fell  upon  the  spirit  again,  and  there  they  had  a  tussel 
together,  and  poor  Frank  was  dreadfully  beat :  in- 
deed he  made  a  shift  at  last  to  crawl  home  ;  but 
what  with  the  beating,  and  what  with  the  fright, 
he  lay  ill  above  a  fortnight ;  and  all  this  is  most 
certainly  true,  and  the  whole  parish  will  bear  wit- 
ness to  it." 

The  stranger  smiled  at  this  story,  and  Jones  burst 
into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter ;  upon  which  Partridge 
cried,  "  Ay,  you  may  laugh,  sir  ;  and  so  did  some 
others,  particularly  a  squire,  who  is  thought  to  be  no 
better  than  an  atheist ;  who,  forsooth,  because  there 
was  a  calf  with  a  white  face  found  dead  in  the  same 
lane  the  next  morning,  would  fain  have  it  that  the 
battle  was  between  Frank  and  that,  as  if  a  calf 
would  set  upon  a  man.  Besides,  Frank  told  me  he 
knew  it  to  be  a  spirit,  and  could  swear  to  him  in 
any  court  in  Christendom  ;  and  he  had  not  drank 
above  a  quart  or  two,  or  such  a  matter  of  liquor,  at 
the  time.  Lud  have  mercy  upon  us,  and  keep  us 
all  from  dipping  our  hands  in  blood,  I  say  I  " 

"  AWll,  sir,"  said  Jones  to  the  stranger,  "  Mr. 
Partridge  hath  finished  his  story,  and  I  hope  will 
give  you  no  future  interruption,  if  you  will  be  so 
kind  to  proceed."  He  then  resumed  his  narration; 
but  as  he  hath  taken  breath  for  a  while,  we  think 
proper  to  give  it  to  our  reader,  and  shall  therefore 
put  an  end  to  this  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
In  which  the  Man  of  the  Hill  continues  his  history. 
"  I  HAD  now  regained  my  liberty,"  said  the  stranger  ; 
"but  I  had  lost  my  reputation  ;  for  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  the  case  of  a  man  who  is  barely 
acquitted  of  a  crime  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  of  him 
who  is  acquitted  in  his  own  heart,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  the  people.     I  was   conscious    of  my  guilt,  and 
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ashamed  to  look  any  one  in  the  face  ;  so  resolved  to 
leave  Oxford  the  next  morning,  before  the  daylight 
discovered  me  to  the  eyes  of  any  beholders. 

"  When  I  had  got  clear  of  the  city,  it  first  entered 
into  my  head  to  return  home  to  my  father,  and  en- 
deavour to  obtain  his  forgiveness  ;  but  as  I  had  no 
reason  to  doubt  his  knowledge  of  all  that  had  past, 
and  as  I  was  well  assured  of  his  great  aversion  to  all 
acts  of  dishonesty,  I  could  entertain  no  hopes  of 
being  received  by  him,  especially  since  I  was  too 
certain  of  all  the  good  offices  in  the  power  of  my 
mother;  nay,  had  my  father's  pardon  been  as  sure, 
as  I  conceived  his  resentment  to  be,  I  yet  question 
whether  I  could  have  had  the  assurance  to  behold 
him,  or  whether  I  could,  upon  any  terms,  have  sub- 
mitted to  live  and  converse  with  those  who,  I  was 
convinced,  knew  me  to  have  been  guilty  of  so  base 
an  action. 

"  I  hastened  therefore  back  to  London,  the  best 
retirement  of  either  grief  or  shame,  unless  for  per- 
sons of  a  very  public  character ;  for  here  you  have 
tlie  advantage  of  solitude  without  its  disadvantage, 
since  you  may  be  alone  and  in  company  at  the  same 
time  ;  and  while  you  walk  or  sit  unobserved,  noise, 
hurry,  and  a  constant  succession  of  objects,  enter- 
tain the  mind,  and  prevent  the  spirits  from  preying 
on  themselves,  or  rather  on  grief  or  shame,  which 
are  the  most  unwholesome  diet  in  the  world  ;  and 
on  w^hich  (though  there  are  many  who  never  taste 
either  but  in  public)  there  are  some  who  can  feed 
very  plentifully  and  very  fatally  when  alone. 

"  But  as  there  is  scarce  any  human  good  without 
its  concomitant  evil,  so  there  are  people  who  find  an 
inconvenience  in  this  unobseiving  temper  of  man- 
kind ;  I  mean  persons  who  have  no  money ;  for  as 
you  are  not  put  out  of  countenance,  so  neither  are 
you  clothed  or  fed  by  those  who  do  not  know  you. 
And  a  man  may  be  as  easily  starved  in  Leadenhall- 
market  as  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia. 

"  It  was  at  present  my  fortune  to  be  destitute  of 
that  great  evil,  as  it  is  apprehended  to  be  by  several 
writers,  who  I  suppose  were  overburthened  with  it, 
namely,  money." — "  AVith  submission,  sir,"  said 
Partridge,  "  I  do  not  remember  any  writers  who 
have  called  it  maloriwi ;  but  irritamenta  malorum. 
Effodiuntur  opes,  irritamenta  malorum." — "  Well, 
sir,"  continued  the  stranger,  "whether  it  be  an  evil, 
or  only  the  cause  of  evil,  I  was  entirely  Void  of  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  friends,  and,  as  I  thought, 
of  acquaintance  ;  when  one  evening,  as  I  was  pass- 
ing through  the  Inner  Temple,  very  hungry,  aiid 
very  miserable,  I  heard  a  voice  on  a  sudden  hailing 
me  with  great  familiarity  by  my  christian  name  ;  and 
upon  my  turning  about,  I  presently  recollected  the 
person  who  so  saluted  me  to  have  been  my  fellow- 
collegiate  ;  one  who  had  left  the  university  above  a 
year,  and  long  before  any  of  my  misfortunes  had 
befallen  me.  This  gentleman,  whose  name  was 
Watson,  shook  me  heartily  by  the  hand ;  and  ex- 
pressing great  joy  at  meeting  me,  proposed  our 
immediately  drinking  a  bottle  together.  I  first 
declined  the  proposal,  and  pretended  business,  but 
as  he  was  very  earnest  and  pressing,  hunger  at  last 
overcame  my  pride,  and  I  fairly  confessed  to  him  I 
had  no  money  in  my  pocket ;  yet  not  without  fram- 
ing a  lie  for  an  excuse,  and  imputing  it  to  my  having 
changed  my  breeches  that  morning.  Mr.  Watson 
answered,  '  I  thought.  Jack,  you  and  I  had  been  too 
old  acquaintance  for  you  to  mention  such  a  matter.' 
He  then  took  me  by  the  arm,  and  was  pulling  me 
along  ;  but  I  gave  him  very  little  trouble,  for  my 
own  inclinations  pulled  me  much  stronger  than  he 
could  do. 

"  We  then  went  into  the  Friars,  which  you  know 


is  the  scene  of  all  mirth  and  jollity.  Here  when 
we  arrived  at  the  tavern,  Mr.  Watson  applied  him- 
self to  the  drawer  only,  without  taking  the  least 
notice  of  the  cook  ;  for  he  had  no  suspicion  but  that 
I  had  dined  long  since.  However,  as  the  case  was 
really  otherwise,  I  forged  another  falsehood,  and  told 
my  companion  I  had  been  at  the  further  end  of  the 
city  on  business  of  consequence,  and  had  snapped  up 
a  mutton-chop  in  haste  ;  so  that  I  was  again  hungry, 
and  wished  he  would  add  a  beef-steak  to  his  bottle." 
— "  Some  people,"  cries  Partridge,  "  ought  to  have 
good  memories  ;  or  did  you  find  just  money  enough 
in  your  breeches  to  pay  for  the  mutton-chop  V — 
"  Your  observation  is  right,"  answered  the  stranger, 
"  and  I  believe  such  blunders  are  inseparable  from 
all  dealing  in  untruth. — But  to  proceed — I  began 
now  to  feel  myself  extremely  happy.  The  meat  and 
wine  soon  revived  my  spirits  to  a  high  pitch,  and  I 
enjoyed  much  pleasure  in  the  conversation  of  my 
old  acquaintance,  the  rather  as  I  thought  him  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  what  had  happened  at  the  univer- 
sity since  his  leaving  it. 

"  But  he  did  not  suffer  me  to  remain  long  in  this 
agreeable  delusion ;  for  taking  a  bumper  in  one 
hand,  and  holding  me  by  the  other,  '  Here,  my  boy,' 
cries  he,  '  here's  wishing  you  joy  of  your  being  so 
honourably  acquitted  of  that  affair  laid  to  your 
charge.'  I  was  thunderstruck  with  confusion  at 
those  words,  Avhich  Watson  observing,  proceeded 
thus  :  '  Nay,  never  be  ashamed,  man  ;  thou  hast  been 
acquitted,  and  no  one  now  dares  call  thee  guilty ; 
but,  prithee,  do  tell  me,  who  am  thy  friend — I  hope 
thou  didst  really  rob  him  1  for  rat  me  if  it  was  not  a 
meritorious  action  to  strip  such  a  sneaking,  pitiful 
rascal ;  and  instead  of  the  two  hundred  guineas,  I 
wish  you  had  taken  as  many  thousand.  Come,  come, 
my  boy,  don't  be  shy  of  confessing  to  me  :  you  are 
not  now  brought  before  one  of  the  pimps.  D — m  me 
if  I  don't  honour  you  for  it ;  for,  as  I  hope  for  salva- 
tion, I  would  have  made  no  manner  of  scruple  of 
doing  the  same  thing.' 

"  This  declaration  a  little  relieved  my  abashment ; 
and  as  wine  had  now  somewhat  opened  my  heart, 
I  very  freely  acknowledged  the  robbery,  but  ac- 
quainted him  that  he  had  been  misinformed  as  to 
the  sum  taken,  which  was  little  more  than  a  fifth 
part  of  what  he  had  mentioned. 

"  '  I  am  sorry  for  it  with  all  my  heart,'  quoth  he, 
'  and  I  wish  thee  better  success  another  time. 
Though,  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  you  shall  have 
no  occasion  to  run  any  such  risk.  Here,'  said  he, 
taking  some  dice  out  of  his  pocket,  '  here's  the 
stuif.  Here  are  the  implements ;  here  are  the 
little  doctors  which  cure  the  distempers  of  the 
purse.  Follow  but  my  counsel,  and  I  will  show 
you  a  way  to  empty  the  pocket  of  a  queer  cull 
without  any  danger  of  the  nubbing  cheat.'  " 

"  Nubbing  cheat '."  cries  Partridge  :  "  Pray,  sir, 
what  is  that  V' 

"  Why  that,  sir,"  says  the  stranger,  "  is  a  cant 
phrase  for  the  gallows  ;  for  as  gamesters  differ  little 
from  highwaymen  in  their  morals,  so  do  they  very 
much  resemble  them  in  their  language. 

"  We  had  now  each  drank  our  bottle,  when  Mr. 
Watson  said,  the  board  was  sitting,  and  that  he  must 
attend,  earnestly  pressing  me  at  the  same  time  to  go 
with  him  and  try  my  fortune.  I  answered  he  knew 
that  was  at  present  out  of  my  power,  as  I  had  in- 
formed him  of  the  emptiness  of  my  pocket.  To  say 
the  truth,  I  doubted  iiot  from  his  many  strong  ex- 
pressions of  friendship,  but  that  he  would  offer  to 
lend  me  a  small  sum  for  that  purpose,  but  he  an- 
swered, '  Never  mind  that,  man  ;  e'en  boldly  run  a 
levant'  [Partridge  was  going  to  inquire   the  mean- 
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ing  of  that  word,  but  Jones  stopped  his  mouth]  : 
but  be  circumspect  as  to  tlie  man.  I  will  tip  you 
the  proper  person,  which  may  be  necessary,  as  you 
do  not  know  the  town,  nor  can  distinguish  a  rum 
cull  from  a  queer  one.' 

"  The  bill  was  now  brought,  when  Watson  paid 
his  share,  and  was  departing.  I  reminded  him,  not 
without  blushing,  of  my  having  no  money.  He  an- 
swered, That  signifies  nothing  ;  score  it  behind  the 
door,  or  make  a  bold  brush  and  take  no  notice. — 
Or — stay,'  says  he  ;  '  I  will  go  down  stairs  first, 
and  then  do  you  take  up  my  money,  and  score  the 
whole  reckoning  at  the  bar,  and  I  will  wait  for  you 
at  the  corner.'  I  expressed  some  dislike  at  this, 
and  hinted  my  expectations  that  he  would  have  de- 
posited the  whole  ;  but  he  swore  he  had  not  another 
sixpence  in  his  pocket. 

"  He  then  went  down,  and  I  was  prevailed  on  to 
take  up  the  money  and  follow  him,  which  I  did 
close  enough  to  hear  him  tell  the  drawer  the  reck- 
oning was  upon  the  table.  The  drawer  passed  by 
me  up  stairs  ;  but  I  made  such  haste  into  the  street, 
that  I  heard  nothing  of  his  disappointment,  nor  did 
I  mention  a  syllable  at  the  bar,  according  to  my 
instructions. 

"  We  now  went  directly  to  the  gaming-table, 
where  Mr.  Watson,  to  my  svirprise,  pulled  out  a 
large  sum  of  money  and  placed  it  before  him,  as  did 
many  others  ;  all  of  them,  no  doubt,  considering 
their  own  heaps  as  so  many  decoy  birds,  which  were 
to  entice  and  draw  over  the  heaps  of  their  neigh- 
bours. 

"  Here  it  would  be  tedious  to  relate  all  the  freaks 
which  Fortune,  or  rather  the  dice,  played  in  this  her 
temple.  Mountains  of  gold  were  in  a  few  moments 
reduced  to  nothing  at  one  part  of  the  table,  and  rose 
as  suddenly  in  another.  The  rich  "grew  in  a  mo- 
ment poor,  and  the  poor  as  suddenly  became  rich  ; 
so  that  it  seemed  a  philosopher  could  no  where  have 
so  well  instructed  his  pupils  in  the  contempt  of 
riches,  at  least  he  could  no  where  have  better  in- 
culcated the  uncertainty  of  their  duration. 

"  For  my  own  part,  after  having  considerably  im- 
proved my  small  estate,  I  at  last  entirely  demolished 
it.  Mr.  Watson  too,  after  much  variety  of  luck,  rose 
from  the  table  in  some  heat,  and  declared  he  had  lost 
a  cool  hundred,  and  would  play  no  longer.  Then 
coming  up  to  me,  he  asked  me  to  return  with  him 
to  the  tavern  ;  but  I  positively  refused,  saying,  I 
would  not  bring  myself  a  second  time  into  such  a 
dilemma,  and  especially  as  he  had  lost  all  his  money 
and  was  now  in  my  own  condition.  '  Pooh  !'  says 
he,  '  I  have  just  borrowed  a  couple  of  guineas  of 
a  friend,  and  one  of  them  is  at  your  service.'  He 
immediately  put  one  of  them  iiito  my  hand,  and  I 
no  longer  resisted  his  inclination. 

"  I  was  at  first  a  little  shocked  at  returning  to 
the  same  house  whence  we  had  departed  in  so  un- 
handsome a  manner  ;  but  when  the  drawer,  with 
very  civil  address,  told  us,  '  he  believed  we  had  for- 
got to  pay  our  reckoning,'  I  became  perfectly  easy, 
and  very  readily  gave  him  a  guinea,  bid  him  pay 
himself,  and  acquiesced  in  the  unjust  charge  which 
had  been  laid  on  my  memory. 

"  Mr.  Watson  now  bespoke  the  most  extravagant 
supper  he  could  well  think  of ;  and  though  he  "had 
contented  himself  with  simple  claret  before,  nothing 
now  but  the  most  precious  Burgundy  would  serve 
his  purpose. 

"  Our  company  was  soon  increased  by  the  ad- 
dition of  several  gentlemen  from  the  gaming-table  ; 
most  of  whom,  as  I  afterwards  found,  came  not  to 
the  tavern  to  drink,  but  in  the  way  of  business  ;  for 
the  true  gamesters  pretended  to  be  ill,  and  refused 


their  glass,  while  they  plied  heartily  two  young  fel- 
lows, who  were  to  be  afterwards  pillaged,  as  indeed 
they  were  without  mercy.  Of  this  plunder  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  a  sharer,  though  I  was  not 
yet  let  into  the  secret. 

"  There  was  one  remarkable  accident  attended 
this  tavern  play ;  for  the  money  by  degrees  totally 
disappeared;  so  that  though  at  the  beginning  the 
table  was  half  covered  with  gold,  yet  before  the  play 
ended,  which  it  did  not  till  the  next  day,  being  Sun- 
day, at  noon,  there  was  scarce  a  single  guinea  to  be 
seen  on  the  table  ;  and  this  was  the  stranger  as  every 
person  present,  except  myself,  declared  he  had  lost ; 
and  what  was  become  of  the  money,  unless  the 
devil  himself  carried  it  away,  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine." 

"  Most  certainly  he  did,"  says  Partridge,  "  for 
evil  spirits  can  carry  away  anything  without  being 
seen,  though  there  were  never  so  many  folk  in  the 
room  ;  and  I  should  not  have  been  surprised  if  he 
had  carried  away  all  the  company  of  a  set  of  wicked 
wretches,  who  were  at  play  in  sermon-time.  And 
I  could  tell  you  a  true  story,  if  I  would,  where  the 
devil  took  a  man  out  of  bed  from  another  man's 
wife,  and  carried  him  away  through  the  keyhole  of 
the  door.  I've  seen  the  very  house  where  it  was 
done,  and  nobody  hath  lived  in  it  these  thirty 
years." 

Though  Jones  was  a  little  offended  by  the  im- 
pertinence of  Partridge,  he  could  not  however  avoid 
smiling  at  his  simplicity.  The  stranger  did  the 
same,  and  then  proceeded  with  his  story,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
In  which  tlie  foregoing  story  is  farther  continued. 
"  My  fellow-collegiate  had  now  entered  me  in  a 
new  scene  of  life.  I  soon  became  acquainted  with 
the  whole  fraternity  of  sharpers,  and  was  let  into 
their  secrets  ;  I  mean,  into  the  knowledge  of  those 
gross  cheats  which  are  proper  to  impose  upon  the 
raw  and  unexperienced  ;  for  there  are  some  tricks 
of  a  finer  kind,  which  are  known  only  to  a  few  of 
the  gang,  who  are  at  the  head  of  their  profession  ;  a 
degree  of  honour  beyond  my  expectation  ;  for  drink, 
to  which  I  was  immoderately  addicted,  and  the  na- 
tural warmth  of  my  passions,  prevented  me  from 
arriving  at  any  great  success  in  an  art  which  requires 
as  much  coolness  as  the  most  austere  school  of  philo- 
sophy. 

"  Mr.  Watson,  with  whom  I  now  lived  in  the 
closest  amity,  had  unluckily  the  former  failing  to  a 
very  great  excess  ;  so  that  instead  of  making  a  for- 
tune by  his  profession,  as  some  others  did,  he  was 
alternately  rich  and  poor,  and  was  often  obliged  to 
surrender  to  his  cooler  friends,  over  a  bottle  which 
they  never  tasted,  that  plunder  that  he  had  taken 
from  culls  at  the  public  table. 

"  However,  we  both  made  a  shift  to  pick  up  an 
uncomfortable  livelihood  ;  and  for  two  years  I  con- 
tinued of  the  calling;  during  which  time  I  tasted  all 
the  varieties  of  fortune,  sometimes  flourishing  in 
affluence,  and  at  others  being  obliged  to  struggle 
with  almost  incredible  difficulties.  To-day  wallow- 
ing in  luxury,  and  to-morrow  reduced  to  the  coars- 
est and  most  homely  fare.  My  fine  clothes  being 
often  on  my  back  in  the  evening,  and  at  the  pawn- 
shop the  next  morning. 

"  One  night,  as  I  was  returning  pennyless  from 
the  gaming-table,  I  observed  a  very  great  disturb- 
ance, and  a  large  mob  gathered  together  in  the 
street.  As  I  was  in  no  danger  from  pickpockets, 
I  ventured  into  the  crowd,   where  upon  inquiry  I 
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found  that  a  man  had  been  robbed  and  very  ill  used 
by  some  ruffians.  The  wounded  man  appeared  very 
bloody,  and  seemed  scarce  able  to  support  himself 
on  his  legs.  As  I  had  not  therefore  been  deprived 
of  my  humanity  by  my  present  life  and  conversation, 
though  they  had  left  me  very  little  of  either  honesty 
or  shame,  I  immediately  offered  my  assistance  to  the 
unhappy  person,  who  thankfully  accepted  it,  and, 
putting  himself  under  my  conduct,  begged  me  to 
convey  him  to  some  tavern,  where  he  might  send 
for  a  surgeon,  being  as  he  said  faint  with  loss  of 
blood.  He  seemed  indeed  highly  pleased  at  finding 
one  who  appeared  in  the  dress  of  a  gentleman  ;  for 
as  to  all  the  rest  of  the  company  present,  their  out- 
side was  such  that  he  could  not  wisely  place  any 
confidence  in  them. 

"  I  took  the  poor  man  by  the  arm,  and  led  him 
to  the  tavern  where  we  kept  our  rendezvous,  as  it 
happened  to  be  the  nearest  at  hand.  A  surgeon 
happening  luckily  to  be  in  the  house,  immediately 
attended,  and  applied  himself  to  dressing  his  wounds, 
which  I  had  the  pleasure  to  hear  were  not  likely  to 
be  mortal. 

"  The  surgeon  having  very  expeditiously  and 
dexterously  finished  his  business,  began  to  inquire 
in  what  part  of  the  town  the  wounded  man  lodged  ; 
who  answered,  '  That  he  was  come  to  town  that 
very  morning ;  that  his  horse  was  at  an  inn  in 
Piccadilly,  and  that  he  had  no  other  lodging,  and 
very  little  or  no  acquaintance  in  town.' 

"  This  surgeon,  whoso  name  I  have  forgot, 
though  I  remember  it  began  with  an  R,  had  the 
first  character  in  his  profession,  and  was  serjeant- 
surgeon  to  the  king.  He  had  moreover  many  good 
qualities,  and  was  a  very  generous  good-natured 
man,  and  ready  to  do  any  service  to  his  fellow- 
creatures.  He  offered  his  patient  the  use  of  his 
chariot  to  carry  him  to  his  inn,  and  at  the  same 
time  whispered  in  his  ear,  '  That  if  he  wanted  any 
money,  he  would  furnish  him.' 

"  The  poor  man  was  not  now  capable  of  return- 
ing thanks  for  this  generous  offer ;  for  having  had 
his  eyes  for  some  time  steadfastly  on  me,  he  threw 
himself  back  in  his  chair,  crying,  '  Oh,  my  son  !  my 
son !'  and  then  fainted  away. 

"  Many  of  the  people  present  imagined  this  ac- 
cident had  happened  through  his  loss  of  blood  ;  but 
I,  who  at  the  same  time  began  to  recollect  the  fea- 
tures of  my  father,  was  now  confirmed  in  my  suspi- 
cion, and  satisfied  that  it  was  he  himself  who  ap- 
peared before  me.  I  presently  ran  to  him,  raised 
him  in  my  arms,  and  kissed  his  cold  lips  with  the 
utmost  eagerness.  Here  I  must  draw  a  curtain 
over  a  scene  which  I  cannot  describe  ;  for  though  I 
did  not  lose  my  being,  as  my  father  for  awhile  did, 
my  seuses  were  however  so  overpowered  with  af- 
fright and  surprise,  that  I  am  a  stranger  to  Avhat 
passed  during  some  minutes,  and  indeed  till  my 
father  haol  again  recovei'ed  from  his  swoon,  and  1 
found  myself  in  his  arms,  both  tenderly  embracing 
each  other,  while  the  tears  trickled  apace  down  the 
cheeks  of  each  of  us. 

"  Most  of  those  present  seemed  affected  by  this 
scene,  which  we,  who  might  be  considered  as  the 
actors  in  it,  were  desirous  of  removing  from  the 
eyes  of  all  spectators  as  fast  as  we  could  ;  my  father 
therefore  accepted  the  kind  offer  of  the  surgeon's 
chariot,  and  I  attended  him  in  it  to  his  inn. 

"  When  we  were  alone  together,  lie  gently  tip- 
braided  me  with  having  neglected  to  write  to  him 
during  so  long  a  time,  but  entirely  omitted  the 
mention  of  that  crime  which  had  occasioned  it.  He 
then  informed  me  of  my  mother's  death,  and  insisted 
on  my  returning  home  with  him,   saying,  '  That  he 


had  long  suffered  the  greatest  anxiety  on  my  ac- 
count ;  that  he  knew  not  whether  he  had  most 
feared  my  death  or  wished  it,  since  he  had  so  many 
more  dreadful  apprehensions  for  me.  At  last  he 
said,  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  who  had  just  re- 
covered a  son  from  the  same  place,  informed  him 
where  I  was  ;  and  that  to  reclaim  me  from  this 
course  of  life  was  the  sole  cause  of  his  journey  to 
London.'  He  thanked  Heaven  he  had  succeeded 
so  far  as  to  find  me  out  by  means  of  an  accident 
which  had  like  to  have  proved  fatal  to  him  ;  and  had 
the  pleasure  to  think  he  partly  owed  his  preservation 
to  my  humanity,  with  which  he  professed  himself  to 
be  more  delighted  than  he  should  have  been  with 
my  filial  piety,  if  I  had  known  that  the  object  of  all 
my  care  was  my  own  father. 

"  Vice  had  not  so  depraved  my  heart  as  to  excite 
in  it  an  insensibility  of  so  much  paternal  affection, 
though  so  unworthily  bestowed.  I  presently  pro- 
mised to  obey  his  commands  in  my  return  home 
with  him,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  travel,  which 
indeed  he  was  in  a  very  few  days,  by  the  assistance 
of  that  excellent  surgeon  who  had  undertaken  his 
cure. 

"The  day  preceding  my  father's  journey  (before 
which  time  I  scarce  ever  left  him),  I  went  to  take 
my  leave  of  some  of  my  most  intimate  acquaintance, 
particularly  of  Mr.  Watson,  who  dissuaded  me  from 
burying  mj'self,  as  he  called  it,  out  of  a  simple  com- 
pliance Avith  the  fond  desires  of  a  foolish  old  fellow. 
Such  solicitations,  however,  had  no  effect,  and  I 
once  more  saw  my  own  home.  My  father  now 
gi'eatly  solicited  me  to  think  of  marriage  ;  but  my 
inclinations  were  utterly  averse  to  any  such  thoughts. 
I  had  tasted  of  love  already,  and  perhaps  you  know 
the  extravagant  excesses  of  that   most   tender  and 

most  violent  passion." Here  the  old  gentleman 

paused,  and  looked  earnestly  at  Jones  ;  whose  coun- 
tenance, within  a  minute's  space,  displayed  the  ex- 
tremities of  both  red  and  white.  Upon  which  tha 
old  man,  without  making  any  observations,  renewed 
his  narrative. 

"  Being  now  provided  with  all  the  necessaries  of 
life,  I  betook  myself  once  again  to  study,  and  that 
with  a  more  inordinate  application  than  I  had  ever 
done  formerly.  The  books  which  now  employed 
my  time  solely  were  those,  as  well  ancient  as 
modern,  which  treat  of  true  philosophy,  a  word 
which  is  by  many  thought  to  be  the  subject  only  of 
farce  and  ridicule.  I  now  read  over  the  works  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato,  with  the  rest  of  those  inestimable 
treasures  which  ancient  Greece  had  bequeathed  to 
the  world. 

"  These  authors,  though  they  instructed  me  in  no 
science  by  which  men  may  promise  to  themselves  to 
acquire  the  least  riches  or  worldly  power,  taught 
me,  however,  the  art  of  despising  the  highest  ac- 
quisitions of  both.  They  elevate  the  mind,  and  steel 
and  harden  it  against  the  capricious  invasions  of 
fortune.  They  not  only  instruct  in  the  knowledge 
of  Wisdom,  but  confirm  men  in  her  habits,  and  de- 
monstrate plainly,  that  this  must  be  our  guide,  if 
we  propose  ever  to  arrive  at  the  greatest  worldly 
happiness,  or  to  defend  ourselves,  with  any  tolerable 
security,  against  the  misery  which  everywhere  sur- 
rounds and  invests  us. 

"  To  this  I  added  another  study,  compared  to 
which,  all  the  philosophy  taught  by  the  wisest  hea- 
thens is  little  better  than  a  dream,  and  is  indeed  as 
full  of  vanity  as  the  silliest  jester  ever  pleased  to 
represent  it.  This  is  that  divine  wisdom  which  is 
alone  to  be  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  for  they 
impart  to  us  the  knowledge  and  assurance  of  things 
much   more  worthy  our  attention   than   all   which 
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this  •world  can  offer  to  our  acceptance  ;  of  things 
■which  Heaven  itself  hath  condescended  to  reveal  to 
lis,  and  to  the  smallest  knowledge  of  which  the 
highest  human  wit  unassisted  could  never  ascend. 
I  began  now  to  think  all  the  time  I  had  spent  with 
the  best  heathen  writers  was  little  more  than  labour 
lost :  for,  however  pleasant  and  delightful  their 
lessons  may  be,  or  liowever  adequate  to  the  right 
regulation  of  oui-  conduct  with  respect  to  this 
world  only ;  yet,  when  compared  with  the  glory 
revealed  in  Scripture,  their  highest  documents  will 
appear  as  trifling,  and  of  as  little  consequence,  as 
the  rules  by  which  children  regulate  their  childish 
little  games  and  pastimes.  True  it  is,  that  philosophy 
makes  us  wiser,  but  Christianity  makes  us  better 
men.  Philosophy  elevates  and  steels  the  mind, 
Christianity  softens  and  sweetens  it.  The  former 
makes  us  the  objects  of  human  admiration,  the  latter 
of  divine  love.  That  insures  us  a  temporal,  but  this 
an  eternal  happiness. — But  I  am  afraid  I  tire  you 
with  my  rhapsody." 

"  Not  at  all,"  cries  Partridge  ;  "  Lud  forbid  we 
should  be  tired  with  good  things  1 " 

"  I  had  spent,"  continued  the  stranger,  "  about 
four  years  in  the  most  delightful  manner  to  myself, 
totally  given  up  to  contemplation,  and  entirely  un- 
embarrassed with  the  affiiirs  of  the  world,  when  I 
lost  the  best  of  fathers,  and  one  whom  I  so  entirely 
loved,  that  my  grief  at  his  loss  exceeds  all  descrip- 
tion. I  now  abandoned  my  books,  and  gave  myself 
up  for  a  whole  month  to  the  effects  of  melancholy 
and  despair.  Time,  however,  the  best  physician  of 
the  mind,  at  length  brought  me  relief." — "  Ay,  ay  ; 
Tempus  edax.  rerum,"  said  Partridge.  — "  I  then," 
continued  the  stranger,  "  betook  myself  again  to 
my  former  studies,  which  I  may  say  perfected  my 
cure ;  for  philosophy  and  religion  may  be  called 
the  exercises  of  the  mind,  and  when  this  is  disor- 
dered, they  are  as  wholesome  as  exercise  can  be  to 
a  distempered  body.  They  do  indeed  produce  simi- 
lar effects  with  exercise  ;  for  they  strengthen  and 
confirm  the  mind,  till  man  becomes,  in  the  noble 
strain  of  Horace — 

Forth,  et  in  seipso  lotus  teres  atquerotundus, 
Externi  nit  quid  i^aleat  per  Itvre  morari ; 
In  quern  manca  ruit  semper  Furtuna."  * 

Here  Jones  smiled  at  some  conceit  which  intruded 
itself  into  his  imagination  ;  but  the  stranger,  I  be- 
lieve, perceived  it  not,  and  proceeded  thus: — 

"  My  circumstances  were  now  greatly  altered  by 
the  death  of  that  best  of  men  ;  for  my  brother,  who 
was  now  become  master  of  the  house,  differed  so 
widely  from  me  in  his  inclinations,  and  our  pursuits 
in  life  had  been  so  very  various,  that  we  were  the 
worst  of  company  to  each  other :  but  what  made 
our  living  together  still  more  disagreeable,  was  the 
little  harmony  which  could  subsist  between  the  few 
who  resorted  to  me,  and  the  numerous  train  of 
sportsmen  who  often  attended  my  brother  from  the 
field  to  the  table  ;  for  such  felloM's,  besides  the  noise 
and  nonsense  with  which  they  persecute  the  ears  of 
sober  men,  endeavour  always  to  attack  them  with 
affront  and  contempt.  This  was  so  much  the  case, 
that  neither  I  myself,  nor  my  friends,  could  ever  sit 
down  to  a  meal  with  them  without  being  treated 
with  derision,  because  we  were  unacquainted  with 
the  phrases  of  sportsmen.  For  men  of  true  learn- 
ing, and  almost  universal  knowledge,  always  com- 
passionate the  ignorance  of  others  ;  but  fellows  who 
excel  in  some  little,  low,  contemptible  art,  are  always 

*  Firm  in  himself,  who  on  himself  relies, 

Polish'd  and  round,  who  raus  his  proper  course 
And  breaks  misfortunes  with  superior  force. 

Mb.  Fa.^Ncis. 


certain  to  despise  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
that  art. 

"  In  short,  we  soon  separated,  and  I  went,  by  the 
advice  of  a  physician,  to  drink  the  Bath  waters  ; 
for  my  violent  affliction,  added  to  a  sedentary  life, 
had  thrown  me  into  a  kind  of  paraljiic  disorder,  for 
which  those  waters  are  accounted  an  almost  certain 
cure.  The  second  day  after  my  arrival,  as  I  was 
walking  by  the  river,  the  sun  shone  so  intensely  hot 
(though  it  was  early  in  the  year),  that  I  retired  to 
the  shelter  of  some  willows,  and  sat  down  by  the 
river  side.  Here  I  had  not  been  seated  long  before 
I  heard  a  person  on  the  other  side  of  the  willows 
sighing  and  bemoaning  himself  bitterly.  On  a  sud- 
den, having  uttered  a  most  impious  oath,  he  cried, 
'  I  am  resolved  to  bear  it  no  longer,'  and  directly 
threw  himself  into  the  water.  I  immediately  started, 
and  ran  towards  the  place,  calling  at  the  same  time 
as  loudly  as  I  could  for  assistance.  An  angler 
happened  luckily  to  be  a  fishing  a  little  below  me, 
though  some  very  high  sedge  had  hid  him  from  my 
sight.  He  immediately  came  up,  and  both  of  us 
together,  not  without  some  hazard  of  our  lives,  drew 
the  body  to  the  shore.  At  first  we  perceived  no 
sign  of  life  remaining ;  but  having  held  the  body 
up  by  the  heels  (for  we  soon  had  assistance  enough), 
it  discharged  a  vast  quantity  of  water  at  the  mouth, 
and  at  length  began  to  discover  some  symptoms  of 
breathing,  and  a  little  afterwards  to  move  both  its 
hands  and  its  legs. 

"  An  apothecarj-,  who  happened  to  be  present 
among  others,  advised  that  the  body,  which  seemed 
now  to  have  pretty  well  emptied  itself  of  water,  and 
which  began  to  have  many  convulsive  motions,  should 
be  directly  taken  up,  and  carried  into  a  warm  bed. 
This  was  accordingly  performed,  the  apothecary  and 
myself  attending. 

"  As  we  were  going  towards  an  inn,  for  we  knew 
not  the  man's  lodgings,  luckily  a  woman  met  us, 
who,  after  some  violent  screaming,  told  us  that  the 
gentleman  lodged  at  her  house. 

"  When  I  had  seen  the  man  safely  deposited 
there,  I  left  him  to  the  care  of  the  apothecary  ;  who, 
I  suppose,  used  all  the  right  methods  with  him,  for 
the  next  morning  I  heard  he  had  perfectly  recovered 
his  senses. 

"I  then  went  to  visit  him,  intending  to  search  out, 
as  well  as  I  could,  the  cause  of  his  haAing  attempted 
so  desperate  an  act,  and  to  prevent,  as  far  as  I  was 
able,  his  pursuing  such  wicked  intentions  for  the 
future.  I  was  no  sooner  admitted  into  his  chamber, 
than  we  both  instantly  knew  each  other  ;  for  who 
should  this  person  be,  but  my  good  friend  Mr. 
Watson  !  Here  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  what 
passed  at  our  first  interview  ;  for  I  would  avoid 
prolixity  as  much  as  possible." — "  Pray  let  us  hear 
all,"  cries  Partridge  ;  "  I  want  mightily  to  know 
what  brought  him  to  Bath." 

"  You  shall  hear  every  thing  material,"  answer- 
ed the  stranger ;  and  then  proceeded  to  relate  what 
we  shall  proceed  to  write,  after  we  have  given  a 
short  breathing-time  to  both  ourselves  and  the 
reader. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

In  which  the  Man  of  the  Hill  concludes  his  historj'. 

"  I\Ir.  Watson,"  continued  the  stranger,  "very 
freely  acquainted  me,  that  the  unhappy  situation  of 
his  circumstances,  occasioned  by  a  tide  of  ill  luck, 
had  in  a  manner  forced  him  to  a  resolution  of  de- 
stroying himself. 

"  I  now  began  to  argue  very  seriously  with  him, 
in  opposition  to  this  heathenish,  or  indeed  diabolical, 
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principle  of  the  lawfulness  of  self-murder  ;  and  said 
every  thing  which  occurred  to  me  ou  the  subject ; 
but,  to  my  great  concern,  it  seemed  to  have  very 
little  effect  on  him.  He  seemed  not  at  all  to  repent  of 
what  he  had  done,  and  gave  me  reason  to  fear  he 
would  soon  make  a  second  attempt  of  the  like  hor- 
rible kind. 

"  When  I  had  finished  my  discourse,  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  answer  my  arguments,  he  looked 
me  steadfastly  in  the  face,  and  with  a  smile  said, 
'  You  are  strangely  altered,  ray  good  friend,  since  I 
remember  you.  I  question  whether  any  of  your 
bishops  could  make  a  better  argument  against  suicide 
than  you  have  entertained  me  with  ;  but  unless  you 
can  find  somebody  who  will  lend  me  a  cool  hundred, 
I  must  either  hang,  or  drown,  or  starve  ;  and,  in  my 
opinion,  the  last  death  is  the  most  terrible  of  the 
three.' 

"  I  answered  him  very  gravely,  that  I  Avas  indeed 
altered  since  I  had  seen  him  last.  That  I  had  found 
leisure  to  look  into  my  follies,  and  to  repent  of  them. 
I  then  advised  him  to  pursue  the  same  steps  ;  and  at 
last  concluded  with  an  assurance  that  I  myself  would 
lend  him  a  hundred  pound,  if  it  would  be  of  any 
service  to  his  affairs,  and  he  would  not  put  it  into 
the  power  of  a  die  to  deprive  him  of  it. 

"  Mr.  Watson,  who  seemed  almost  composed  in 
slumber  by  the  former  part  of  my  discourse,  was 
roused  by  the  latter.  He  seized  my  hand  eagerly, 
gave  me  a  thousand  thanks,  and  declared  I  was  a 
friend  indeed  ;  adding,  that  he  hoped  I  had  a  better 
opinion  of  him  than  to  imagine  he  had  profited  so 
little  by  experience,  as  to  put  any  confidence  in  those 
damned  dice  which  had  so  often  deceived  him. 
'  No,  no,'  cries  he  ;  '  let  me  but  once  handsomely 
be  set  up  again,  and  if  ever  Fortune  makes  a 
broken  merchant  of  me  afterwards,  I  will  forgive 
her.' 

"  I  very  well  understood  the  language  of  setting 
up,  and  broken  merchant.  I  therefore  said  to  him, 
with  a  very  grave  face,  Mr.  Watson,  you  must  en- 
deavour to  find  out  some  business  or  employment, 
by  which  you  may  procure  yourself  a  livelihood  ; 
and  I  promise  you,  could  I  see  any  probability  of 
being  repaid  hereafter,  I  would  advance  a  much 
larger  sum  than  what  you  have  mentioned,  to  equip 
you  in  any  fair  and  honourable  calling ;  but  as  to 
gaming,  besides  the  baseness  and  wickedness  of 
making  it  a  profession,  you  are  really,  to  my  own 
knowledge,  unfit  for  it,  and  it  will  end  in  your  cer- 
tain ruin. 

" '  Why  now,  that's  strange,'  answered  he  ; '  neither 
you,  nor  any  of  my  friends,  would  ever  allow  me  to 
know  any  thing  of  the  matter,  and  yet  I  believe  I 
am  as  good  a  hand  at  every  game  as  any  of  you  all ; 
and  I  heartily  wish  I  was  to  play  with  you  only  for 
your  whole  fortune  :  I  should  desire  no  better  sport, 
and  I  would  let  you  name  your  own  game  into  the 
bargain  :  but  come,  my  dear  boy,  have  you  the  hun- 
dred in  your  pocket  V 

"  I  answered  I  had  only  a  bill  of  50^.,  which  I 
delivered  him,  and  promised  to  bring  him  the  rest 
next  morning ;  and  after  giving  him  a  little  more 
advice,  took  my  leave. 

"  I  was  indeed  better  than  my  word ;  for  I  re- 
turned to  him  that  very  afternoon.  When  I  entered 
the  room,  I  found  him  sitting  up  in  his  bed  at  cards 
with  a  notorious  gamester.  This  sight,  you  will 
imagine,  shocked  me  not  a  little  ;  to  which  I  may 
add  the  mortification  of  seeing  my  bill  delivered  by 
him  to  his  antagonist,  and  thirty  guineas  only  given 
in  exchange  for  it. 

"The  other  gamester  presently  quitted  the  room, 


and  then  Watson  declared  he  was  ashamed  to  see 
me  ;  ♦  but,'  says  he,  '  I  find  luck  runs  so  damnably 
against  me,  that  I  will  resolve  to  leave  off  play  for 
ever.  I  have  thought  of  the  kind  proposal  you  made 
me  ever  since,  and  I  promise  you  there  shall  be  no 
fault  in  me,  if  I  do  not  put  it  into  execution.' 

"  Though  I  had  no  great  faith  in  his  promises,  I 
produced  him  the  remainder  of  the  hundred  in  con- 
sequence of  my  own  ;  for  Avhich  he  gave  me  a  note, 
which  was  all  I  ever  expected  to  see  in  return  for 
my  money. 

"  We  were  prevented  from  any  further  discourse 
at  present  by  the  arrival  of  the  apothecary;  who, 
with  much  joy  in  his  countenance,  and  without  even 
asking  his  patient  how  he  did,  proclaimed  there  was 
great  news  arrived  in  a  letter  to  himself,  which  he 
said  would  shortly  be  public,  '  That  the  duke  of 
Monmouth  was  landed  in  the  west  with  a  vast  army 
of  Dutch  ;  and  that  another  vast  fleet  hovered  over 
the  coast  of  Norfolk,  and  was  to  make  a  descent  there, 
in  order  to  favour  the  duke's  enterprise  with  a  di- 
version on  that  side.' 

"  This  apothecary  was  one  of  the  greatest  politi- 
cians of  his  time.  He  was  more  delighted  with  the 
most  paltry  packet,  than  with  the  best  patient,  and 
the  highest  joy  he  was  capable  of,  he  received  from 
having  a  piece  of  news  in  his  possession  an  hour  or 
two  sooner  than  any  other  person  in  the  town.  His 
advices,  however,  were  seldom  authentic ;  for  he 
would  swallow  almost  any  thing  as  a  truth, — a 
humour  which  many  made  use  of  to  impose  upon 
him. 

"  Thus  it  happened  with  what  he  at  present  com- 
municated ;  for  it  was  known  within  a  short  time 
afterwards  that  the  duke  was  really  landed,  but  that 
his  army  consisted  only  of  a  few  attendants  ;  and  as 
to  the  diversion  in  Norfolk,  it  was  entirely  false. 

"  The  apothecary  staid  no  longer  in  the  room 
than  while  he  acquainted  us  with  his  news  ;  and 
then,  without  saying  a  syllable  to  his  patient  on 
any  other  subject,  departed  to  spread  his  advices  all 
over  the  town. 

"  Events  of  this  nature  in  the  public  are  generally 
apt  to  eclipse  all  private  concerns.  Our  discourse 
therefore  now  became  entirely  political.  For  my 
own  part,  I  had  been  for  some  time  very  seriously 
affected  with  the  danger  to  which  the  protestant  re- 
ligion was  so  visibly  exposed  under  a  popish  prince, 
and  thought  the  apprehension  of  it  alone  sufficient 
to  justify  that  insurrection  ;  for  no  real  security  can 
ever  be  found  against  the  persecuting  spirit  of  popery, 
when  armed  with  power,  except  the  depriving  it  of 
that  power,  as  woful  experience  presently  showed. 
You  know  how  king  James  behaved  after  getting 
the  better  of  this  attempt ;  how  little  he  valued  either 
his  royal  word,  or  coronation-oath,  or  the  liberties 
and  rights  of  his  people.  But  all  had  not  the  sense 
to  foresee  this  at  first ;  and  therefore  the  duke  of 
Monmouth  was  weakly  supported ;  yet  all  could  feel 
when  the  evil  came  upon  them  ;  and  therefore  all 
united,  at  last,  to  drive  out  that  king,  against  whose 
exclusion  a  great  party  among  us  had  so  warmly 
contended  during  the  reign  of  his  brother,  and  for 
whom  they  now  fought  with  such  zeal  and  affection." 

"  What  you  say,"  interrupted  Jones,  "  is  very 
true  ;  and  it  has  often  struck  me,  as  the  most  won- 
derful thing  I  ever  read  of  in  history,  that  so  soon 
after  this  convincing  experience  which  brought  our 
whole  nation  to  join  so  unanimously  in  expelling 
king  James,  for  the  preservation  of  our  religion 
and  liberties,  there  should  be  a  party  among  us  mad 
enough  to  desire  the  placing  his  family  again  on 
the  throne."     '*  You  are  not  in  earnest  1"  answered 
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the  old  man  ;  "  there  can  be  no  such  party.  As 
bad  an  opinion  as  I  have  of  mankind,  I  cannot  be- 
lieve them  infatuated  to  such  a  degree.  There  may 
be  some  hot-headed  papists  led  by  their  priests  to 
engage  in  this  desperate  cause,  and  think  it  a  holy 
war  ;  but  that  protestants,  that  are  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  should  be  such  apostates,  such 
felos  de  se,  I  cannot  believe  it ;  no,  no,  young  man, 
unacquainted  as  I  am  with  what  has  passed  in  the 
world  for  the  last  thirty  years,  I  cannot  be  so  im- 
posed upon  as  to  credit  so  foolish  a  tale  ;  but  I  see 
you  have  a  mind  to  sport  with  my  ignorance." — 
"  Can  it  be  possible,"  replied  Jones,  "  that  you  have 
lived  so  much  out  of  the  world  as  not  to  know  that 
during  that  time  there  have  been  two  rebellions  in  fa- 
vour of  the  son  of  king  James,  one  of  which  is  now 
actually  raging  in  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom." 
At  these  words  the  old  gentleman  started  vip,  and, 
in  a  most  solemn  tone  of  voice,  conjured  Jones  by 
his  Maker  to  tell  him  if  what  he  said  was  really 
true  ;  which  the  other  solemnly  affirming,  he  walked 
several  turns  about  the  room  in  a  profound  silence, 
then  cried,  then  laughed,  and  at  last  fell  down  on 
his  knees,  and  blessed  God,  in  a  loud  thanksgiving 
prajer,  for  having  delivered  him  from  all  society 
with  human  nature,  which  could  be  capable  of  such 
monstrous  extravagancies.  After  which,  being  re- 
minded by  Jones  that  he  had  broke  off  his  story,  he 
resumed  it  again  in  this  manner  : — 

"  As  mankind,  in  the  days  I  was  speaknig  of, 
were  not  yet  arrived  at  that  pitch  of  madness  which 
I  find  they  are  capable  of  now,  and  which,  to  be 
sure,  I  have  only  escaped  by  living  alone,  and  at  a 
distance  from  the  contagion,  there  was  a  consider- 
able rising  in  favour  of  Monmouth  ;  and  my  prin- 
ciples strongly  inclining  me  to  take  the  same  part, 
I  determined  to  join  him;  and  Mr.  "Watson,  from 
different  motives  concurring  in  the  same  resolution 
(for  the  spirit  of  a  gamester  will  carry  a  man  as  far 
upon  such  an  occasion  as  the  spirit  of  patriotism), 
we  soon  provided  ourselves  with  all  necessaries,  and 
went  to  the  duke  at  Bridgewater. 

"  The  unfortunate  event  of  this  enterprise,  you 
are,  I  conclude,  as  well  acquainted  with  as  myself. 
I  escaped,  together  with  Mr.  Watson,  from  the  battle 
at  Sedgemoor,  in  which  action  I  received  a  slight 
wound.  We  rode  nearly  forty  miles  together  on  the 
Exeter  road,  and  then  abandoned  our  horses,  scram- 
bled as  well  as  we  could  through  the  fields  and 
by-roads,  till  we  arrived  at  a  little  wild  hut  on  a 
common,  where  a  poor  old  woman  took  all  the  care 
of  us  she  could,  and  dressed  my  wound  with  salve, 
which  quickly  healed  it." 

"  Pray,  sir,  where  was  the  wound?"  says  Par- 
tridge. The  stranger  satisfied  him  it  was  in  his  arm, 
and  then  continued  his  narrative.  "  Here,  sir," 
said  he,  "  Mr.  Watson  left  me  the  next  morning, 
in  order,  as  he  pretended,  to  get  us  some  provision 
from  the  town  of  Collumpton  ;  but — can  I  relate  it, 
or  can  you  believe  it  1 — this  Mr.  AVatson,  this  friend, 
this  base,  barbarous,  treacherous  villain,  betrayed 
me  to  a  party  of  horse  belonging  to  king  James,  and 
at  his  return  delivered  me  into  their  hands. 

"  The  soldiers,  being  six  in  number,  had  now 
seized  me,  and  M'ere  conducting  me  to  Taunton 
gaol ;  but  neither  my  present  situation,  nor  the  ap- 
prehensions of  what  might  happen  to  me,  were 
half  so  irksome  to  my  mind  as  the  company  of  my 
false  friend,  who,  having  surrendered  himself,  was 
likewise  considered  as  a  prisoner,  though  he  was 
better  treated,  as  being  to  make  his  peace  at  my  ex- 
pense. He  at  first  endeavoured  to  excuse  his 
treachery  ;  but  when  he  received  nothing  but  scorn 
and  upbraiding  from  me,  he  soon  changed  his  note 


abused  me  as  the  most  atrocious  and  malicious 
rebel,  and  laid  all  his  own  guilt  to  my  charge,  who, 
as  he  declared,  had  solicited,  and  even  threatened 
him,  to  make  him  take  up  arms  against  his  g-acious 
as  well  as  lawful  sovereign. 

♦'  This  false  evidence  (for  in  reality  he  had  been! 
much    the  forwarder  of  the  two)  stung  me  to  the! 
quick,  and  raised  an  indignation  scarce  conceivable  1 
by  those  who  have  not  felt  it.      However,  fortune  at 
length  took  pity  on  me  ;  for  as  we  were  got  a  little  | 
beyond  Wellington,  in  a  narrow  lane,   my  guards ' 
received  a  false  alarm,  that  near  fifty  of  the  enemy 
were  at  hand  ;  upon  which  they  shifted  for  them- 
selves, and  left  me  and  my  betrayer  to  do  the  same. 
That  villain  immediately  ran  from  me,  and  I   am 
glad  he  did,  or  I  should  have  certainly  endeavoured, 
though  I  had  no  arms,  to  have  executed  vengeance 
on  his  baseness. 

"  I  was  now  once  more  at  liberty ;  and  immedi- 
ately withdra-wing  from  the  highway  into  the  fields, 
I  travelled  on,  scarce  knowing  which  way  I  Avent, 
and  making  it  my  chief  care  to  avoid  all  public  roads 
and  all  towns — nay,  even  the  most  homely  houses  ; 
for  I  imagined  every  human  creature  whom  I  saw 
desirous  of  betraying  me. 

"  At  last,  after  rambling  several  days  about  the 
country,  during  which  the  fields  afforded  me  the 
same  bed  and  the  same  food  which  natvire  bestows 
on  our  savage  brothers  of  the  creation,  I  at  length 
arrived  at  this  place,  where  the  solitude  and  wild- 
ness  of  the  country  invited  me  to  fix  my  abode. 
The  first  person  with  whom  I  took  up  my  habita- 
tion was  the  mother  of  this  old  woman,  with  whom 
I  remained  concealed  till  the  news  of  the  glorious 
revolution  put  an  end  to  all  my  apprehensions  of 
danger,  and  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  once  more 
visiting  my  own  home,  and  of  inquiring  a  little  into 
my  afltairs,  which  I  soon  settled  as  agreeably  to  my 
brother  as  to  myself ;  having  resigned  everything 
to  him,  for  which  he  paid  me  the  sum  of  a  thousand 
pounds,  and  settled  on  me  an  annuity  for  life. 

"  His  behaviour  in  this  last  instance,  as  in  all 
others,  was  selfish  and  ungenerous.  I  could  not 
look  on  him  as  my  friend,  nor  indeed  did  he  desire 
thai  I  shoidd  ;  so  I  presently  took  my  leave  of  him, 
as  well  as  of  my  other  acquaintance  ;  and  from  that 
day  to  this,  my  hiitory  is  little  better  than  a  blank." 

"  And  is  it  possible,  sir,"  said  Jones,  "  that  you 
can  have  resided  here  from  that  day  to  this*!" — "  O 
no,  sir,"  answered  the  gentleman  ;  "  I  have  been  a 
great  traveller,  and  there  are  few  parts  of  Europe 
with  which  I  am  not  acquainted." — "  I  have  not, 
sir,"  cried  Jones,  "  the  assurance  to  ask  it  of  you 
now ;  indeed  it  would  be  cruel,  after  so  much  breath 
as  you  have  already  spent :  but  you  will  give  me 
leave  to  wish  for  some  further  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing the  excellent  observations  which  a  man  of  your 
sense  and  knowledge  of  the  world  must  have  made 
in  so  long  a  course  of  travels." — "  Indeed,  young 
gentleman,"  answered  the  stranger,  "  I  will  endea- 
vour to  satisfy  your  curiosity  on  this  head  likewise, 
as  far  as  I  am  able."  Jones  attempted  fresh  apolo- 
gies, but  was  prevented  ;  and  while  he  and  Par- 
tridge sat  with  greedy  and  impatient  ears,  the  stranger 
proceeded  as  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

A  brief  history  of  Europe ;   and  a  curious  discourse  between 
Mr.  Jones  and  the  Man  of  the  Hill. 

"  In  Italy  the  landlords  are  very  silent.  In  France 
they  are  more  talkative,  but  yet  civil.  In  Germany 
and  Holland  they  are  generally  very  impertinent. 
And  as  for  their  honesty,  I  believe  it  is  pretty  equal 
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in  all  those  countries.  The  laquais  a  louange  are  i 
sure  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  cheating  you  ;  and  as 
for  the  postilions,  I  think  they  are  pretty  much  alike 
all  the  world  over.  These,  sir,  are  the  observations 
on  men  which  I  made  in  my  travels  ;  for  these  were 
the  only  men  I  ever  conversed  with.  My  design, 
when  I  went  abroad,  was  to  divert  myself  by  seeing 
the  wondrous  variety  of  prospects,  beasts,  birds, 
fishes,  insects,  and  vegetables,  with  which  God  has 
been  pleased  to  enrich  the  several  parts  of  this  globe  ; 
a  variety  whicli,  as  it  must  give  great  pleasure  to  a 
contemplative  beholder,  so  doth  it  admirably  display 
the  power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the  Creator. 
Indeed,  to  say  the  truth,  there  is  but  one  work  in 
his  whole  creation  that  doth  him  any  dishonour,  and 
with  that  I  have  long  since  avoided  holding  any 
conversation." 

"  You  will  pardon  me,"  cries  Jones  ;  "  but  I 
have  always  imagined  that  there  is  in  this  very  work 
you  mention  as  great  variety  as  in  all  the  rest ;  for, 
besides  the  difference  of  inclination,  customs  and 
climates  have,  I  am  told,  introduced  the  utmost 
diversity  into  human  nature." 

"  Very  little  indeed,"  answered  the  other  :  "  those 
who  travel  in  order  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
different  manners  of  men  might  spare  themselves 
much  pains  by  going  to  a  carnival  at  Venice  ;  for 
there  they  will  see  at  once  all  which  they  can  dis- 
cover in  the  several  courts  of  Europe.  The  same 
hypocrisy,  the  same  fraud  ;  in  short,  the  same  follies 
and  vices  dressed  in  different  habits.  In  Spain, 
these  are  equipped  with  much  gravity ;  and  in  Italy, 
with  vast  splendour.  In  France,  a  knave  is  dressed 
like  a  fop  ;  and  in  the  northern  countries,  like  a 
sloven.  But  human  nature  is  everywhere  the  same, 
everywhere  the  object  of  detestation  and  scorn. 

"  As  for  my  own  part,  I  passed  through  all  these 
nations  as  you  perhaps  may  have  done  through  a 
crowd  at  a  show, — -jostling  to  get  by  them,  holding 
my  nose  with  one  hand,  and  defending  my  pockets 
with  the  other,  without  speaking  a  word  to  any  of 
them,  while  I  was  pressing  on  to  see  what  I  wanted 
to  see  ;  which,  however  entertaining  it  might  be  in 
itself,  scarce  made  me  amends  for  the  trouble  the 
company  gave  me." 

"  Did  not  you  find  some  of  the  nations  among 
which  you  travelled  less  troublesome  to  you  than 
others "?"  said  Jones.  "  O  yes,"  replied  the  old  man  : 
"  the  Turks  were  much  more  tolerable  to  me  than 
the  Christians  ;  for  tbey  are  men  of  profound  taci- 
turnity, and  never  disturb  a  stranger  with  questions. 
Now  and  then  indeed  they  bestow  a  short  curse 
upon  him,  or  spit  in  his  face  as  he  walks  the  streets, 
but  then  they  have  done  witli  him  ;  and  a  man  may 
live  an  age  in  their  country  without  hearing  a  dozen 
words  from  them.  But  of  all  tlie  people  I  ever  saw, 
heaven  defend  me  from  the  French !  With  their 
damned  prate  and  civilities,  and  doing  the  honour 
of  their  nation  to  strangers  (as  they  are  pleased  to 
call  it),  but  indeed  setting  forth  their  own  vanity  ; 
they  are  so  troublesome,  that  I  had  infinitely  rather 
pass  my  life  with  the  Hottentots  than  set  my  foot 
in  Paris  again.  They  are  nasty  people,  but  their 
nastiness  is  mostly  without ;  whereas,  in  France, 
and  some  other  nations  that  I  won't  name,  it  is  all 
within,  and  makes  them  stink  much  more  to  my 
reason  than  that  of  Hottentots  does  to  my  nose. 

•'  Thus,  sir,  I  have  ended  the  history  of  my  life  ; 
for  as  to  all  that  series  of  years  during  wliich  I  have 
lived  retired  bere,  it  affords  no  variety  to  entertain 
you,  and  may  be  almost  considered  as  one  day.  The 
retirement  has  been  so  complete,  that  I  could  hardly 
have  enjoyed  a  more  absolute  solitude  in  the  deserts 
of  tl)e  ThebaYs  than  here  in  the  midst  of  this  popu- 


lous kingdom.  As  I  have  no  estate,  I  am  plagued 
witli  no  tenants  or  stewards  :  my  annuity  is  paid  me 
pretty  regularly,  as  indeed  it  ought  to  be  ;  for  it  is 
mucli  less  than  what  I  might  have  expected  in  re- 
turn for  what  I  gave  up.  Visits  I  admit  none  ;  and 
the  old  woman  who  keeps  my  house  knows  that  her 
place  entirely  depends  upon  her  saving  me  all  the 
trouble  of  buying  the  things  that  I  want,  keeping 
off  all  solicitation  or  business  from  me,  and  holding 
her  tongue  whenever  I  am  Avithin  hearing.  As  my 
walks  are  all  by  night,  I  am  pretty  secure  in  this 
wild  unfrequented  place  from  meeting  any  company. 
Some  few  persons  I  have  met  by  chance,  and  sent 
them  home  heartily  frightened,  as  from  the  oddness 
of  my  dress  and  figure  tliey  took  me  for  a  ghost  or  a 
hobgoblin.  But  what  has  happened  to-night  shows 
that  even  here  I  cannot  be  safe  from  the  villany  of 
men  ;  for  without  your  assistance  I  had  not  only- 
been  robbed,  but  very  probably  murdered." 

Jones  thanked  the  stranger  for  the  trouble  he  had 
taken  in  relating  his  story,  and  then  expressed  some 
wonder  how  he  could  possibly  endure  a  life  of  such 
solitude  ;  "  in  which,"  says  he,  "  you  may  well  com- 
plain of  tlie  want  of  variety.  Indeed  I  am  astonished 
how  you  have  filled  up,  or  rather  killed,  so  much  of 
your  time." 

"  I  am  not  at  all  surprised,"  answered  the  other, 
"  that  to  one  whose  affections  and  thoughts  are  fixed 
on  the  world  my  hours  should  appear  to  have  wanted 
employment  in  this  place  :  but  there  is  one  single 
act,  for  which  the  whole  life  of  man  is  infinitely  too 
short :  what  time  can  suffice  for  the  contemplation 
and  worship  of  that  glorious,  immortal,  and  eternal 
Being,  among  the  works  of  whose  stupendous  crea- 
tion not  only  this  globe,  but  even  those  numberless 
luminaries  which  we  may  here  behold  spangling  all 
the  sky,  though  they  should  many  of  them  be  suns 
lighting  different  systems  of  worlds,  may  possibly 
appear  but  as  a  few  atoms  opposed  to  the  whole 
earth  which  we  inhabit  1  Can  a  man  who  by  divine 
meditations  is  admitted  as  it  were  into  the  conversa- 
tion of  this  ineffable,  incomprehensible  Majesty, 
tliink  days,  or  years,  or  ages,  too  long  for  the  conti- 
nuance of  so  ravishing  an  honour  %  Shall  the  trifling 
amusements,  the  palling  pleasures,  the  silly  business 
of  the  world,  roll  away  our  hours  too  swiftly  from 
us  ;  and  shall  the  pace  of  time  seem  sluggish  to  a 
mind  exercised  in  studies  so  high,  so  important,  and 
so  glorious  ?  As  no  time  is  sufficient,  so  no  place  is 
improper,  for  this  great  concern.  On  what  object 
can  we  cast  our  eyes  which  may  not  inspire  us  with 
ideas  of  his  power,  of  his  wisdom,  and  of  his  good- 
ness 1  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  rising  sim  should 
dart  his  fiery  glories  over  the  eastern  horizon  ;  nor 
that  the  boisterous  winds  should  rush  from  their 
caverns,  and  shake  the  lofty  forest ;  nor  that  the 
opening  clouds  should  pour  their  deluges  on  the 
plains  :  it  is  not  necessary,  I  say,  that  any  of  these 
should  proclaim  his  majesty:  there  is  not  an  insect, 
not  a  vegetable,  of  so  low  an  order  in  the  creation 
as  not  to  be  honoured  with  bearing  marks  of  the 
attributes  of  its  great  Creator  ;  marks  not  only  of  his 
power,  but  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness.  Man  alone, 
the  king  of  this  globe,  the  last  and  greatest  work  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  below  the  sun  ;  man  alone  hath 
basely  dishonoured  his  own  nature  ;  and  by  dis- 
honesty, cruelty,  ingratitude,  and  treachery,  hath 
called  his  Maker's  goodness  in  question,  by  puzzling 
us  to  account  how  a  benevolent  being  should  form 
so  foolish  and  so  vile  an  animal.  Yet  tliis  is  the 
being  from  whose  conversation  you  think,  I  suppose, 
that  I  have  been  unfortunately  restrained,  and  with- 
out whose  blessed  society,  life,  in  your  opinion, 
must  be  tedious  and  insipid." 
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"  In  the  former  part  of  what  you  said,"  replied 
Jones,  "  I  most  heartily  and  readily  concur  ;  but  I 
believe,  as  well  as  hope,  that  the  abhorrence  which 
you  express  for  mankind  in  the  conclusion,  is  much 
too  general.  Indeed,  you  here  fall  into  an  error, 
which  in  my  little  experience  I  hare  observed  to 
be  a  very  common  one,  by  taking  the  character 
of  mankind  from  the  worst  and  basest  among  them  ; 
whereas,  indeed,  as  an  excellent  writer  observes, 
nothing  should  be  esteemed  as  characteristical  of  a 
species,  but  what  is  to  be  found  among  the  best  and 
most  perfect  individuals  of  that  species.  This 
error,  I  believe,  is  generally  committed  by  those 
who  from  want  of  proper  caution  in  the  choice  of 
their  friends  and  acquaintance,  have  suffered  inju- 
ries from  bad  and  worthless  men  ;  two  or  three  in- 
stances of  which  are  very  unjustly  charged  on  all 
human  nature." 

"  I  think  I  had  experience  enough  of  it,"  answered 
the  other:  "my  first  mistress  and  my  first  friend 
betrayed  me  in  the  basest  manner,  and  in  matters 
which  threatened  to  be  the  worst  of  consequences, 
-^even  to  bring  me  to  a  shameful  death." 

"  But  you  will  pardon  me,"  cries  Jones,  "  if  I  de- 
sire you  to  reflect  who  that  mistress  and  who  that 
friend  were.  What  better,  my  good  sir,  could  be 
expected  in  love  derived  from  the  stews,  or  in 
friendship  first  produced  and  nourished  at  the 
gaming-table  1  To  take  the  characters  of  women 
from  the  former  instance,  or  of  men  from  the  latter, 
would  be  as  unjust  as  to  assert  that  air  is  a  nauseous 
and  unwholesome  element,  because  we  find  it  so  in 
a  Jakes.  I  have  lived  but  a  short  time  in  the  world, 
and  yet  have  known  men  worthy  of  the  highest 
friendship,  and  women  of  the  highest  love." 

"  Alas  !  young  man,"  answered  the  stranger,  "  you 
have  lived,  you  confess,  but  a  very  short  time  in  the 
world  :  I  was  somewhat  older  than  you  when  I  was 
of  the  same  opinion." 

"  You  might  have  remained  so  still,"  replied 
Jones,  if  you  had  not  been  unfortunate,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say  incautious,  in  the  placing  your  affections. 
If  there  was,  indeed,  much  more  wickedness  in  the 
world  than  there  is,  it  would  not  prove  such  general 
assertions  against  human  nature,  since  much  of  this 
arrives  by  mere  accident,  and  many  a  man  who 
commits  evil  is  not  totally  bad  and  "corrupt  in  his 
heart.  In  truth,  none  seem  to  have  any  title  to  as- 
sert human  nature  to  be  necessarily  and  universally 
evil,  but  those  whose  own  minds  afford  them  one 
instance  of  this  natural  depravity  ;  which  is  not,  I 
am  convinced,  your  case." 

"  And  such,"  said  the  stranger,  "  will  be  always 
the  most  backward  to  assert  any  such  thing. 
Knaves  will  no  more  endeavour  to  persuade  us  of 
the  baseness  of  mankind,  than  a  highwayman  will 
inform  you  that  there  are  thieves  on  the  road.  This 
would,  indeed,  be  a  method  to  put  you  on  your 
guard,  and  to  defeat  their  own  purposes.  For  which 
reason,  though  knaves,  as  I  remember,  are  very  apt 
to  abuse  particular  persons,  yet  they  never  cast  any 
reflection  on  human  nature  in  general."  The  old 
gentleman  spoke  this  so  warmly,  that  as  Jones  de- 
spaired of  making  a  convert,  and  was  unwilling  to 
offend,  he  returned  no  answer. 

The  day  now  began  to  send  forth  its  first  streams 
of  light,  when  Jones  made  an  apology  to  the  stranger 
for  having  staid  so  long,  and  perhaps  detained  him 
from  his  rest.  The  stranger  answered,  "  He  never 
wanted  rest  less  than  at  present ;  for  that  day  and 
night  were  indifferent  seasons  to  him  ;  and  that  he 
commonly  made  use  of  the  former  for  the  time  of 
his  repose,  and  of  the  latter  for  his  walks  and  lucu- 
brations.   Ho-svever,"  said  he,   "  it  is  now  a  most 


lovely  morning,  and  if  you  can  bear  any  longer  to 
be  without  your  own  rest  or  food,  I  will  gladly  en- 
tertain you  with  the  sight  of  some  very  fine  pros- 
pects which  I  believe  you  have  not  yet  seen." 

Jones  very  readily  embraced  this  offer,  and  they 
immediately  set  forward  together  from  the  cottage. 
As  for  Partridge,  he  had  fallen  into  a  profound  re- 
pose just  as  the  stranger  had  finished  his  story  ;  for 
his  curiosity  was  satisfied,  and  the  subsequent  dis- 
course was  not  forcible  enough  in  its  operation  to 
conjure  down  the  charms  of  sleep.  Jones  therefore 
left  him  to  enjoy  his  nap  ;  and  as  the  reader  may 
pei-haps  be  at  this  season  glad  of  the  same  favour, 
we  will  here  put  an  end  to  the  eighth  book  of  our 
history. 


BOOK  IX. 

CONTAINING    TWELVE    HOURS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Of  those  who  lawfully  may,  and  of  those  who  may  not,  write 
such  liistories  as  this. 

Among  other  good  uses  for  which  I  have  thought 
proper  to  institute  these  several  introductory  chap- 
ters, I  have  considered  them  as  a  kind  of  mark  or 
stamp,  which  may  hereafter  enable  a  very  indifferent 
reader  to  distinguish  what  is  true  and  genuine  iu 
this  historic  kind  of  writing,  from  what  is  false  and 
counterfeit.  Indeed,  it  seems  likely  that  some  such 
mark  may  shortly  become  necessary,  since  the  fa- 
vourable reception  which  two  or  three  authors  have 
lately  procured  for  their  works  of  this  nature  from 
the  public,  will  probably  serve  as  an  encouragement 
to  many  others  to  undertake  the  like.  Thus  a  swarm 
of  foolish  novels  and  monstrous  romances  will  be 
produced,  either  to  the  great  impoverishing  of  book- 
sellers, or  to  the  great  loss  of  time  and  depravation 
of  morals  in  the  reader ;  nay,  often  to  the  spreading 
of  scandal  and  calumny,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
characters  of  many  worthy  and  honest  people. 

I  question  not  but  the  ingenious  author  of  the 
Spectator  was  principally  induced  to  prefix  Greek 
and  Latin  mottos  to  every  paper,  from  the  same 
consideration  of  guarding  against  the  •pursuit  of 
those  scribblers,  who  having  no  talents  of  a  writer 
but  what  is  taught  by  the  writing-master,  are  yet 
not  more  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  assume  the  same  titles 
with  the  greatest  genius,  than  their  good  brother  in. 
the  fable  was  of  braying  in  the  lion's  skin. 

By  the  device  therefore  of  his  motto,  it  became 
impracticable  for  any  man  to  presume  to  imitate 
the  Spectators,  without  understanding  at  least  one 
sentence  in  the  learned  languages.  In  the  same 
manner  I  have  now  secured  myself  from  the  imita- 
tion of  those  who  are  utterly  incapable  of  any  de- 
gree of  reflection,  and  whose  learning  is  not  equal 
to  an  essay. 

I  would  not  be  here  understood  to  insinuate,  that 
the  greatest  merit  of  such  historical  productions  can 
ever  lie  in  these  introductory  chapters  ;  but,  in  fact, 
those  parts  which  contain  mere  narrative  only, 
afford  much  more  encouragement  to  the  pen  of  an 
imitator,  than  those  which  are  composed  of  observa- 
tion and  reflection.  Here  I  mean  such  imitators  as 
Rowe  was  of  Shakspeare,  or  as  Horace  hints  some 
of  the  Romans  were  of  Cato,  by  bare  feet  and  sour 
faces. 

To  invent  good  stories,  and  to  tell  them  well,  are 
possibly  very  rare  talents,  and  yet  I  have  observed 
few  persons  who  have  scrupled  to  aim  at  both  :  and 
if  we  examine  the  romances  and  novels  with  which 
the  world  abounds,  I  think  we  may  fairly  conclude, 
that  most  of  the  authors  Would  not  have  attempted 
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to  show  their  teeth  (if  the  expression  may  be  al- 
lowed me)  in  any  other  way  of  writing  ;  nor  could 
iadeed  have  strung  together  a  dozen  sentences  on 
any  other  subject  whatever.  Scribimus  indocti  doc- 
iique  passim,''  may  be  more  truly  said  of  the  histo- 
rian and  biographer,  than  of  any  other  species  of 
writing  ;  for  all  the  arts  and  sciences  (even  criticism 
itselfj  require  some  little  degree  of  learning  and 
knowledge.  Poetry,  indeed,  may  perhaps  be  thought 
an  exception ;  but  then  it  demands  numbers,  or 
something  like  numbers ;  whereas,  to  the  composi- 
tion of  novels  and  romances,  nothing  is  necessary 
but  paper,  pens,  and  ink,  with  the  manual  capacity 
of  using  them.  This  I  conceive,  their  productions 
show  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  authors  themselves ; 
and  this  must  be  the  opinion  of  their  readers,  if  in- 
deed there  be  any  such. 

Hence  we  are  to  derive  that  universal  contempt 
which  the  world,  who  always  denominate  the  whole 
from  the  majority,  have  cast  on  all  historical  writers 
who  do  not  draw  their  materials  from  records. 
And  it  is  the  apprehension  of  this  contempt  that 
hath  made  us  so  cautiously  avoid  the  term  romance, 
a  name  with  which  we  might  otherwise  have  been 
well  enough  contented.  Though,  as  we  have  good 
authority  for  all  our  characters,  no  less  indeed  than 
the  vast  authentic  doomsday-book  of  nature,  as  is 
elsewhere  hinted,  our  labours  have  sufficient  title  to 
the  name  of  history.  Certainly  they  deserve  some 
distinction  from  these  works,  which  one  of  the 
wittiest  of  men  regarded  only  as  pi'oceeding  from  a 
pruritus,  or  indeed  ratherfrom  a  looseness  of  the  brain. 

But  besides  the  dishonour  which  is  thus  cast  on 
one  of  the  most  useful  as  well  as  entertaining  of 
all  kinds  of  writing,  there  is  just  reason  to  appre- 
hend, that  by  encouraging  such  authors  we  shall 
propagate  much  dishonour  of  another  kind  ;  I  mean 
to  the  characters  of  many  good  and  valuable  mem- 
bers of  society  ;  for  the  dullest  writers,  no  more  than 
the  dullest  companions,  are  always  inoffensive. 
They  have  both  enough  of  language  to  be  indecent 
and  abusive.  And  surely  if  the  opinion  just  above 
cited  be  true,  we  cannot  wonder  that  works  so  nastily 
derived  should  be  nasty  themselves,  or  have  a  ten- 
dency to  make  others  so. 

To  prevent  therefore,  for  the  future,  such  intem- 
perate abuses  of  leisure,  of  letters,  and  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  especially  as  the  world  seems  at  present 
to  be  more  than  usually  threatened  with  them,  I 
shall  here  venture  to  mention  some  qualifications, 
every  one  of  which  are  in  a  pretty  high  degree  ne- 
cessary to  this  order  of  historians. 

The  first  is,  genius,  without  a  full  vein  of  which 
no  study,  says  Horace,  can  avail  us.  By  genius  I 
would  understand  that  power  or  rather  those  powers 
of  the  mind,  which  are  capable  of  penetrating  into 
all  things  within  our  reach  and  knowledge,  and  of 
distinguishing  their  essential  differences.  These  are 
no  other  than  invention  and  judgment;  and  they 
are  both  called  by  the  collective  name  of  genius,  as 
they  are  of  those  gifts  of  nature  which  we  bring  with 
us  into  the  world.  Concerning  each  of  which  many 
seem  to  have  fallen  into  very  great  errors ;  for  by 
invention,  I  believe,  is  generally  understood  a  crea- 
tive faculty,  which  would  indeed  prove  most  romance 
writers  to  have  the  highest  pretensions  to  it ; 
whereas  by  invention  is  really  meant  no  more  (and 
so  the  word  signifies)  than  discovery,  or  finding  out ; 
or  to  explain  it  at  large,  a  quick  and  sagacious  pene- 
tration into  the  true  essence  of  all  the  objects  of  our 
contemplation.     This,  I  think,  can  rarely  exist  with- 


• Each  desperate  blockhead  dares  to  write  : 

\'erse  is  the  trade  of  every  living  wight.  Feancis. 


out  the  concomitancy  of  judgment ;  for  how  we 
can  be  said  to  have  discovered  the  true  essence  of 
two  things,  without  discerning  their  d:fierence, 
seems  to  me  hard  to  conceive.  Now  this  last  is  the 
undisputed  province  of  judgment,  and  yet  some 
few  men  of  v/it  have  agreed  with  all  the  dull  fellows 
in  the  world  in  representing  these  two  to  have  been 
seldom  or  never  the  property  of  one  and  the  same 
person. 

But  though  they  should  be  so,  they  are  not  suffi- 
cient for  our  purpose,  without  a  good  share  of  learn- 
ing ;  for  which  I  could  again  cite  the  authority  of 
Horace,  and  of  many  others,  if  any  was  necessary 
to  prove  that  tools  are  of  no  service  to  a  workman, 
when  they  are  not  sharpened  by  art,  or  when  he 
wants  rules  to  direct  him  in  his  work,  or  hath  no 
matter  to  work  upon.  All  these  uses  are  supplied 
by  learning ;  for  nature  can  only  furnish  us  with 
capacity,  or,  as  I  have  chose  to  illustrate  it,  with  the 
tools  of  our  profession ;  learning  must  fit  them  for 
use,  must  direct  them  in  it,  and,  lastly,  must  contri- 
bute part  at  least  of  the  materials.  A  competent 
knowledge  of  history  and  of  the  belles-lettres  is  here 
absolutely  necessary ;  and  without  this  share  of 
knowledge  at  least,  to  affect  the  character  of  an  his- 
torian, is  as  vain  as  to  endeavour  at  building  a  house 
without  timber  or  mortar,  or  brick  or  stone.  Homer 
and  Milton,  though  they  added  the  ornament  of 
numbers  to  their  works,  were  both  historians  of  our 
order,  and  masters  of  all  the  learning  of  their  times. 

Again,  there  is  another  sort  of  knowledge,  be- 
yond the  power  of  learning  to  bestow,  and  this  is  to 
be  had  by  conversation.  So  necessary  is  this  to  the 
understanding  the  characters  of  men,  that  none  are 
more  ignorant  of  them  than  those  learned  pedants 
whose  lives  have  been  entirely  consumed  in  col- 
leges, and  among  books  ;  for  however  exquisitely 
human  nature  may  have  been  described  by  writers, 
the  true  practical  system  can  be  learned  only  in  the 
world.  Indeed  the  like  happens  in  every  other 
kind  of  knowledge.  Neither  physic  nor  law  are  to 
be  practically  known  from  books.  Nay,  the  farmer, 
the  planter,  the  gardener,  must  perfect  by  experience 
what  he  hath  acquired  the  rudiments  of  by  reading. 
How  accurately  soever  the  ingenious  Mr.  Miller 
may  have  described  the  plant,  he  himself  would  ad- 
vise his  disciple  to  see  it  in  the  garden.  As  we  must 
perceive,  that  after  the  nicest  strokes  of  a  Shakspeare 
or  a  Jonson,  of  a  Wycherly  or  an  Otway,  some 
touches  of  nature  will  escape  the  reader,  which  the 
judicious  action  of  a  Garrick,  or  a  Cibber,  or  a  Clive,* 
can  convey  to  him ;  so,  on  the  real  stage,  the  cha- 
racter shows  himself  in  a  stronger  and  bolder  light 
than  he  can  be  described.  And  if  this  be  the  case 
in  those  fine  and  nervous  descriptions  which  great 
authors  themselves  have  taken  from  life,  how  mucli 
more  strongly  will  it  hold  when  the  writer  himself 
takes  his  lines  not  from  nature,  but  from  books? 
Such  characters  are  only  the  faint  copy  of  a  copy, 
and  can  have  neither  the  justness  nor  spirit  of  an 
original. 

Now  this  conversation  in  our  historian  must  be 
universal,  that  is,  with  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  men ; 
for  the  knowledge  of  what  is  called  high  life  will 
not  instruct  him  in  low ;  nor,  e  converso,  will  his 
being  acquainted  with  the  inferior  part  of  mankind 
teach  him  the  manners  of  the  superior.     And  though 


*  Tliere  is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  mentioning  this  great  ac- 
tor, and  these  two  most  justly  celebrated  actresses,  in  this 
place,  as  they  have  all  formed  themselves  on  the  study  of  na- 
ture only,  and  not  on  the  imitation  of  their  predecessors. 
Hence  they  have  been  able  to  excel  all  who  have  gone  before 
tliem ;  a  degree  of  merit  which  the  servile  herd  of  imitators 
can  never  possibly  arrive  at. 
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it  may  be  thought  that  the  knowledge  of  either  may 
sufficiemly  enable  him  to  describe  at  least  that  in 
which  he  hath  been  conversant,  yet  he  will  even 
here  fall  greatly  short  of  perfection  ;  for  the  follies 
of  either  rank  do  in  reality  illustrate  each  other. 
For  instance,  the  affectation  of  high  life  appears 
more  glaring  and  ridiculous  from  the  simplicity  of 
the  low  ;  and  again,  the  rudeness  and  barbarity  of 
this  latter,  strikes  with  much  stronger  ideas  of  ab- 
surdity, when  contrasted  with,  and  opposed  to,  the 
politeness  which  controls  the  former.  Besides,  to 
say  the  truth,  the  manners  of  our  historian  will  be 
improved  by  both  these  conversations  ;  for  in  the 
one  he  will  easily  find  examples  of  plainness,  ho- 
nesty, and  sincerity  ;  in  the  other  of  refinement,  ele- 
gance, and  a  liberality  of  spirit  ;  which  last  quality 
I  myself  have  scarce  ever  seen  in  men  of  low  birth 
and  education. 

Nor  will  all  the  qualities  I  have  hitherto  given 
my  historian  avail  him,  unless  he  have  what  is  gene- 
rally meant  by  a  good  heart,  and  be  capable  of  feel- 
ing. The  author  who  will  make  me  Aveep,  says 
Horace,  must  first  weep  himself.  In  reality,  no  man 
can  paint  a  distress  well  which  he  doth  not  feel  while 
he  is  painting  it ;  nor  do  I  doubt,  but  that  the  most 
pathetic  and  affecting  scenes  have  been  written  with 
tears.  In  the  same  manner  it  is  with  the  ridiculous. 
I  am  convinced  I  never  make  my  reader  laugh 
heartily  but  where  I  have  laughed  before  him  ;  un- 
less it  should  happen  at  any  time,  that  instead  of 
laughing  with  me  he  should  be  inclined  to  laugh  at 
me.  Perhaps  this  may  have  been  the  case  at  some 
passages  in  this  chapter,  from  Avhich  apprehension  I 
will  here  put  an  end  to  it. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Cont.iiuin?  a  very   surir.isiiis   adventure  indeed,   which   Mr. 
Jones  met  with  in  his  walk  witli  the  Man  of  the  Hill. 

Aurora  now  first  opened  her  casement,  Anglice  the 
day  began  to  break,  Avhen  Jones  walked  forth  in 
company  with  tiie  stranger,  and  mounted  Hazard 
Hill;  of  which  they  had  no  sooner  gained  the  sum- 
mit than  one  of  the  most  noble  prospects  in  the 
world  presented  itself  to  their  view,  and  which  we 
would  likewise  present  to  the  reader,  but  for  tAvo 
reasons  :  first,  Ave  despair  of  making  those  Avho  have 
seen  this  prospect  admire  our  description  ;  secondly, 
Ave  very  much  doubt  Avhether  those  Avho  have  not 
seen  it  Avould  understand  it. 

Jones  stood  for  some  minutes  fixed  in  one  pos- 
tu'-e,  and  directing  his  eyes  tOAvards  the  south  ;  upon 
Avhich  the  old  gentleman  asked.  What  he  Avas  look- 
ing at  Avith  so  much  attention  1  "Alas',  sir."  an- 
SAvered  he  Avith  a  sigh,  "  I  Avas  endeavouring  to 
trace  out  my  OAvn  journey  hither.  Good  heavens  ! 
what  a  distance  is  Gloucester  from  us!  What  a 
vast  track  of  land  must  be  betAveen  me  and  my  oAvn 
home'." — "  Ay,  ay,  young  gentleman,"  cries  the 
other,  "  and  by  your  sighing,  from  Avhat  you  love 
better  than  your  OAvn  home,  or  I  am  mistaken.  I 
perceive  now  the  object  of  your  contemplation  is 
not  Avitliin  your  sight,  and  yet  I  fancy  you  have  a 
pleasure  in  looking  that  Avay."  Jones  answered  Avith 
a  smile,  "  I  find,  old  friend,  you  have  not  yet  forgot 
the  sensations  of  your  youth.  I  OAvn  my  thoughts 
Avere  employed  as  you  have  guessed." 

They  now  Avalked  to  that  part  of  the  hill  Avhich 
looks  to  the  north-west,  and  which  hangs  over  a 
vast  and  extensive  Avood.  Here  they  Avere  no  sooner 
arrived  than  they  heard  at  a  distance  the  most  vio- 
lent screams  of  a  Avoman,  proceeding  from  the  Avood 
below  them.  Jones  listened  a  moment,  and  then, 
without  saying  a  word  to  his  companion  (for  indeed 


the  occasion  seemed  sufficiently  pressing)  ran,  or 
rather  slid,  down  the  hill,  and,  Avithout  the  least  ap- 
prehension  or  concern  for  his  OAvn  safety,  made 
directly  to  the  thicket,  Avhence  the  sound  had  issued. 

He  had  not  entered  far  into  the  Avood  before  he  be- 
held a  most  shocking  sight  indeed,  a  Avoman  stripped 
half  naked,  under  the  hands  of  a  rufHan,  Avho  had 
put  his  garter  round  her  neck,  and  Avas  endeavour- 
ing to  draAV  her  up  to  a  tree.  Jones  asked  no  ques- 
tions at  this  interval,  but  fell  instantly  upon  the 
villain,  and  made  such  good  use  of  his  trusty  oaken 
stick  that  he  laid  him  sprawling  on  the  ground  be- 
fore he  could  defend  himself,  indeed  almost  before 
he  kncAV  he  Avas  attacked  ;  nor  did  he  cease  the  pro- 
secution of  his  blows  till  the  Avoman  herself  begged 
him  to  forbear,  saying,  she  believed  he  had  suffi- 
ciently done  his  business. 

The  poor  Avretch  then  fell  upon  her  knees  to 
Jones,  and  gave  him  a  thousand  thanks  for  her  deli- 
verance. He  presently  lifted  her  up,  and  told  her 
he  Avas  highly  pleaded  Avith  the  extraordinary  acci- 
dent Avhich  had  sent  him  thither  for  her  relief,  where 
it  Avas  so  improbable  she  should  find  any  ;  adding, 
that  Heaven  seemed  to  have  designed  him  as  the 
happy  instrument  of  her  protection.  "  Nay,"  an- 
swered she,  "  I  could  almost  conceive  you  to  be  some 
good  angel ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  you  look  more 
like  an  angel  than  a  man  in  my  eye."  Indeed  he 
Avas  a  charming  figure  ;  and  if  a  very  fine  person,  and 
a  most  comely  set  of  features,  adorned  Avith  youth, 
health,  strength,  freshness,  spirit  and  good-nature, 
can  make  a  man  resemble  an  angel,  he  certainly  had 
that  resemblance. 

The  redeemed  captiAe  had  not  altogether  so  much 
of  the  human-angelic  species  :  she  seemed  to  be  at 
least  of  the  middle  age,  nor  had  her  face  much  ap- 
pearance of  beauty  ;  but  her  clothes  being  torn  from 
all  the  upper  part  of  her  body,  her  breasts,  Avhich 
Avere  Avell  formed  and  extremely  Avhite,  attracted  the 
eyes  of  her  deliverer,  and  for  a  few  moments  they 
stood  silent,  and  gazing  at  each  other ;  till  the  ruf- 
fian on  the  ground  beginning  to  move,  Jones  took 
the  garter  Avhich  had  been  intended  for  another  pur- 
pose, and  bound  both  his  hands  behind  him.  And 
now,  on  contemplating  his  face,  he  discovered, 
greatly  to  his  surprise,  and  perhaps  not  a  little  to 
his  satisfaction,  the  very  person  to  be  no  other  than 
ensign  Northerton.  Nor  had  the  ensign  forgotten 
his  former  antagonist,  Avhom  he  knew  the  moment 
he  came  to  himself.  His  surprise  Avas  equal  to  that 
of  Jones  ;  but  I  conceive  his  pleasure  Avas  rather  less 
on  this  occasion. 

Jones  helped  Northerton  upon  his  legs,  and  then 
looking  him  steadfastly  in  the  face,  "  I  fancy,  sir," 
said  he,  "  you  did  not  expect  to  meet  me  any  more 
in  this  Avoi-ld,  and  I  confess  I  had  as  little  expectation 
to  find  you  here.  HoAvever,  fortune,  I  see,  hath 
brought  us  once  more  together,  and  hath  given  me 
satisfaction  for  the  injury  I  have  received,  even 
Avithout  my  OAvn  knowledge." 

"  It  is  very  much  like  a  man  of  honour,  indeed," 
ansAvered  Northerton,  "  to  take  satisfaction  by 
knocking  a  man  down  behind  his  back.  Neither 
am  I  capable  of  giving  you  satisfaction  here,  as  I 
have  no  SAvord ;  but  if  you  dare  behave  like  a  gen- 
tleman, let  us  go  Avhere  I  can  furnish  myself  with 
one,  and  I  Avill  do  by  you  as  a  man  of  honour 
ought." 

"  Doth  it  become  such  a  villain  as  you  are,"  cries 
Jones,  "to  contaminate  the  name  of  honour  by  as- 
suming it "?  But  I  shall  Avaste  no  time  in  discourse 
Avith  you.  Justice  requires  satisfaction  of  you  now, 
and  s'hall  have  it."  Then  turning  to  the  AVoman, 
he  asked  her,  if  she  was  near  her  home;  or  if  not, 
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whether  she  was  acquainted  with  any  house  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  she  might  procure  herself 
some  decent  clothes,  in  order  to  proceed  to  a  justice 
of  the  peace. 

She  answered  she  was  an  entire  stranger  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  Jones  then  recollecting  himself, 
said,  he  had  a  friend  near  who  would  direct  them  ; 
indeed,  he  wondered  at  his  not  following ;  but,  in 
fact,  the  good  Man  of  the  Hill,  when  our  hero  de- 
parted, sat  himself  down  on  the  brow,  where,  though 
he  had  a  gun  in  his  hand,  he  with  great  patience 
and  unconcern  had  attended  the  issue. 

Jones  then  stepping  without  the  wood,  perceived 
the  old  man  sitting  as  we  have  just  described  him  ; 
he  presently  exerted  his  utmost  agility,  and  with 
surprising  expedition  ascended  the  hill. 

The  old  man  advised  him  to  carry  the  woman  to 
Upton,  which,  he  said,  was  the  nearest  town,  and 
there  he  would  be  sure  of  furnishing  her  with  all 
manner  of  conveniences.  Jones  having  received  his 
direction  to  the  place,  took  his  leave  of  the  Man  of 
the  Hill,  and,  desiring  him  to  direct  Partridge  the 
same  way,  returned  hastily  to  the  wood. 

Our  hero,  at  his  departure  to  make  this  inquiry 
of  his  friend,  had  considered,  that  as  the  ruffian's 
hands  were  tied  behind  him,  he  was  incapable  of 
executing  any  wicked  purposes  on  the  poor  woman. 
Besides,  he  knew  he  should  not  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  her  voice,  and  could  return  soon  enough  to  pre- 
vent any  mischief.  He  had  moreover  declared  to 
the  villain,  that  if  he  attempted  the  least  insult,  he 
would  be  himself  immediately  the  executioner  of 
vengeance  on  him.  But  Jones  unluckily  forgot,  that 
though  the  hands  of  Northerton  were  tied,  his  legs 
were  at  liberty  ;  nor  did  he  lay  the  least  injunction 
on  the  prisoner  that  he  should  not  make  what  use 
of  these  he  pleased.  Northerton  therefore  having 
given  no  parole  of  that  kind,  thought  he  might 
without  any  breach  of  honour  depart ;  not  being 
obliged,  as  he  imagined,  by  any  rules,  to  wait  for  a 
formal  discharge.  He  therefore  took  up  his  legs, 
which  were  at  liberty,  and  walked  off  through  the 
wood,  which  favoured  his  retreat;  nor  did  the  woman, 
whose  eyes  were  perhaps  rather  turned  towards  her 
deliverer,  once  tliink  of  his  escape,  or  give  herself 
any  concern  or  trouble  to  prevent  it. 

Jones  therefore,  at  his  return,  found  the  woman 
alone.  He  would  have  spent  some  time  in  searching 
for  Northerton,  but  she  would  not  permit  him ; 
earnestly  entreating  that  he  would  accompany  her  to 
the  town  whither  they  had  been  directed.  "As  to 
the  fellow's  escape,"  said  she,  "  it  gives  me  no  un- 
easiness ;  for  philosophy  and  Christianity  both  preach 
up  forgiveness  of  injuries.  But  for  you,  sir,  I  am 
concerned  at  the  trouble  I  give  you ;  nay,  indeed, 
my  nakedness  may  well  make  me  ashamed  to  look 
you  in  the  face  ;  and  if  it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  your 
protection,  I  should  wish  to  go  alone." 

Jones  offered  her  his  coat ;  but,  I  know  not  for 
what  reason,  she  absolutely  refused  the  most  earnest 
solicitations  to  accept  it.  He  then  begged  her  to 
forget  both  the  causes  of  her  confusion.  "  With 
regard  to  the  former,"  says  he,  "  I  have  done  no 
more  than  my  duty  in  protecting  you ;  and  as  for 
the  latter,  I  will  entirely  remove  it,  by  walking 
before  you  all  the  way ;  for  I  would  not  have  my 
eyes  offend  you,  and  I  could  not  answer  for  my 
power  of  resisting  the  attractive  charms  of  so  much 
beauty." 

Thus  our  hero  and  the  redeemed  lady  walked  in 
the  same  manner  as  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  marched 
heretofore  ;  but  though  I  cannot  believe  that  Jones 
was  designedly  tempted  by  his  fair  one  to  look  be- 
hind him,  yet  as  she  frequently  wanted  his  assistance 


to  help  her  over  stiles,  and  had  besides  many  trips 
and  other  accidents,  he  was  often  obliged  to  turn 
about.  However,  he  had  better  fortune  than  what 
attended  poor  Orpheus,  for  he  brought  his  compa- 
nion, or  rather  follower,  safe  into  the  famous  town  of 
Upton. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  arrival  of  Mr.  Jones  with  his  lady  at  the  inn ;  with  a  very 
full  description  of  the  battle  of  Upton. 

Though  the  reader,  we  doubt  not,  is  very  eager  to 
know  who  this  lady  was,  and  how  she  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Northerton,  we  must  beg  him  to 
suspend  his  curiosity  for  a  short  time,  as  we  are 
obliged,  for  some  very  good  reasons  which  hereafter 
perhaps  he  may  guess,  to  delay  his  satisfaction  a 
little  longer. 

Mr.  Jones  and  his  fair  companion  no  sooner  en- 
tered the  town,  than  they  went  directly  to  that  inn 
which  in  their  eyes  presented  the  fairest  appearance 
to  the  street.  Here  Jones,  having  ordered  a  servant 
to  show  a  room  above  stairs,  was  ascending,  when 
the  dishevelled  fair,  hastily  following,  was  laid  hold 
on  by  the  master  of  the  house,  who  cried,  "  Heyday, 
where  is  that  beggar  wench  going"?  Stay  below 
stairs,  I  desire  you."  But  Jones  at  that  instant 
thundered  from  above,  "  Let  the  lady  come  up,"  in 
so  authoritative  a  voice,  that  the  good  man  instantly 
withdrew  his  hands,  and  the  lady  made  the  best  of 
her  way  to  the  chamber. 

Here  Jones  wished  her  joy  of  her  safe  arrival,  and 
then  departed,  in  order,  as  he  promised,  to  send  the 
landlady  up  with  some  clothes.  The  poor  woman 
thanked  him  heartily  for  all  his  kindness,  and  said, 
she  hoped  she  should  see  him  again  soon,  to  thank 
him  a  thousand  times  more.  During  this  short  con- 
versation, she  covered  her  white  bosom  as  well  as 
she  could  possibly  with  her  arms  ;  for  Jones  could 
not  avoid  stealing  a  sly  peep  or  two,  though  he  took 
all  imaginable  care  to  avoid  giving  any  ofl'ence. 

Our  travellers  had  happened  to  take  up  their  resi- 
dence at  a  house  of  exceeding  good  repute,  whither 
Irish  ladies  of  strict  virtue,  and  many  northern  lasses 
of  the  same  predicament,  were  accustomed  to  resort 
in  their  way  to  Bath.  The  landlady  therefore  would 
by  no  means  have  admitted  any  conversation  of  a 
disreputable  kind  to  pass  under  her  roof.  Indeed, 
so  foul  and  contagious  are  all  such  proceedings,  that 
they  contaminate  the  very  innocent  scenes  where  they 
are  committed,  and  give  the  name  of  a  bad  house, 
or  of  a  house  of  ill  repute,  to  all  those  where  they 
are  suffered  to  be  carried  on. 

Not  that  I  would  intimate  that  such  strict  chastity 
as  was  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Vesta  can  possi- 
bly be  maintained  at  a  public  inn.  My  good  land., 
lady  did  not  hope  for  such  a  blessing,  nor  would 
any  of  the  ladies  I  have  spoken  of,  or  indeed  any 
others  of  the  most  rigid  note,  have  expected  or  in- 
sisted on  any  such  thing.  But  to  exclude  all  vulgar 
concubinage,  and  to  drive  all  whores  in  rags  from 
within  the  walls,  is  within  the  power  of  every  one. 
This  my  landlady  very  strictly  adhered  to,  and  this 
her  virtuous  guests,  who  did  not  travel  in  rags, 
would  very  reasonably  have  expected  of  her. 

Now  it  required  no  very  blameable  degree  of  sus- 
picion to  imagine  that  Mr.  Jones  and  his  ragged 
companion  had  certain  purposes  in  their  intention, 
which,  though  tolerated  in  some  christian  countries, 
connived  at  in  others,  and  practised  in  all,  are  how- 
ever as  expressly  forbidden  as  murder,  or  any  other 
horrid  vice,  by  that  religion  which  is  universally  be- 
lieved in  those  countries.  The  landlady,  therefore, 
had  no  sooner  received  an  intimation  of  the  entrance 
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of  the  above-saul  persons,  than  she  began  to  meditate 
the  most  expeditious  means  for  their  expulsion.  In 
order  to  this,  she  had  provided  herself  with  a  long 
and  deadly  instrument,  with  which,  in  times  of  peace, 
the  chambermaid  was  wont  to  demolisli  the  labours 
of  the  industrious  spider.  In  vulgar  phrase,  she  had 
taken  up  the  broomstick,  and  was  just  about  to  sally 
from  the  kitchen,  when  Jones  accosted  her  with  a 
demand  of  a  gown  and  other  vestments,  to  cover 
the  half-naked  woman  up-stairs. 

Nothing  can  be  more  provoking  to  the  human 
temper,  nor  more  dangerous  to  that  cardinal  virtue, 
patience,  than  solicitations  of  extraordinary  offices 
of  kindness  on  behalf  of  those  very  persons  with 
whom  we  are  highly  incensed.  For  this  reason 
Shakspeare  hath  artfully  introduced  his  Desdemona 
soliciting  favours  for  Cassio  of  her  husband,  as  the 
means  of  inflaming,  not  only  his  jealousy,  but  his 
rage,  to  the  highest  pitch  of  madness  ;  and  we  find 
the  unfortunate  Moor  less  able  to  command  his  pas- 
sion on  this  occasion,  than  even  when  he  beheld  his 
valued  present  to  his  wife  in  the  hands  of  his  sup- 
posed rival.  In  fact,  we  regard  these  efforts  as 
insults  on  our  understanding,  and  to  such  the  pride 
of  man  is  very  difficultly  brought  to  submit. 

My  landlady,  though  a  very  good-tempered  wo- 
man, had,  I  suppose,  some  of  this  pride  in  her  com- 
position, for  Jones  had  scarce  ended  his  request, 
■when  she  fell  upon  him  with  a  certain  weapon, 
which,  though  it  be  neither  long,  nor  sharp,  nor 
hard,  nor  indeed  threatens  from  its  appearance  with 
either  death  or  wound,  hath  been  however  held  in 
great  dread  and  abhorrence  by  many  wise  men, — nay, 
by  many  brave  ones  ;  insomuch,  that  some  who  have 
dared  to  look  into  the  mouth  of  a  loaded  cannon, 
have  not  dared  to  look  into  a  mouth  where  this  wea- 
pon was  brandished  ;  and  rather  than  run  the  hazard 
of  its  execution,  have  contented  themselves  Avith 
making  a  most  pitiful  and  sneaking  figure  in  the  eyes 
of  all  their  acquaintance. 

To  confess  the  truth,  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Jones  was 
one  of  these  ;  for  though  he  was  attacked  and  vio- 
lently belaboured  with  the  aforesaid  weapon,  he 
could  not  be  provoked  to  make  any  resistance  ;  but 
in  a  most  cowardly  manner  applied,  with  many  en- 
treaties to  his  antagonist  to  desist  from  pursuing  her 
blows  ;  in  plain  English,  he  only  begged  her  with 
the  utmost  earnestness  to  hear  him  ;  but  before  he 
could  obtain  his  request,  my  landlord  himself  entered 
into  the  fray,  and  embraced  tliat  side  of  the  cause 
which  seemed  to  stand  very  little  in  need  of  assist- 
ance. 

There  are  a  sort  of  heroes  who  are  supposed  to  be 
determined  in  their  choosing  or  avoiding  a  conflict 
by  the  character  and  behaviour  of  the  person  whom 
they  are  to  engage.  These  are  said  to  know  their 
men,  and  Jones,  I  believe,  knew  his  woman ;  for 
though  he  had  been  so  submissive  to  her,  he  was  no 
sooner  attacked  by  her  husband,  than  he  demon- 
strated an  immediate  spirit  of  resentment,  and  en- 
joined him  silence  under  a  very  severe  penalty;  no 
less  than  that,  I  think,  of  being  converted  into  fuel 
for  his  o\vn  fire. 

The  husband,  with  great  indignation,  but  with  a 
mixture  of  pity,  answered,  "  You  must  pray  first  to 
be  made  able.  I  believe  I  am  a  better  man  than 
yourself;  ay,  every  way,  that  I  am  ;  "  and  presently 
proceeded  to  discharge  half-a-dozen  whores  at  the 
lady  above  stairs,  the  last  of  which  had  scarce  issued 
from  his  lips,  when  a  swinging  blow  from  the  cud- 
gel that  Jones  carried  in  his  hand  assaulted  him 
over  the  shoulders. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  landlord  or  the  land- 
lady was  the  most  expeditious  in  returung  this  blow. 


My  landlord,  whose  hands  were  empty,  fell  to  with 
his  fist,  and  the  good  wife,  uplifting  her  broom  and 
aiming  at  the  head  of  Jones,  had  probably  put  an 
immediate  end  to  the  fray,  and  to  Jones  likewise, 
had  not  the  descent  of  this  broom  been  prevented, — - 
not  by  the  miraculous  intervention  of  any  heathen 
deity,  but  by  a  very  natural  though  fortunate  acci- 
dent, viz.  by  the  arrival  of  Partridge  ;  who  entered 
the  house  at  that  instant  (for  fear  had  caused  him  to 
run  every  step  from  the  hill),  and  who,  seeing  the 
danger  which  threatened  his  master  or  companion 
(which  you  choose  to  call  him),  prevented  so  sad  a 
catastrophe,  by  catching  hold  of  the  landlady's  arm, 
as  it  was  brandished  aloft  in  the  air. 

The  landlady  soon  perceived  the  impediment 
which  prevented  her  blow ;  and  being  unable  to 
rescue  her  arm  from  the  hands  of  Partridge,  she  let 
fall  the  broom  ;  and  then  leaving  Jones  to  the  disci- 
pline of  her  husband,  she  fell  with  the  utmost  fury 
on  that  poor  fellow,  who  had  already  given  some 
intimation  of  himself,  by  crying,  "  Zounds!  do  you 
intend  to  kill  my  friend  1" 

Partridge,  though  not  much  addicted  to  battle, 
would  not  however  stand  still  when  his  friend  was 
attacked  ;  nor  was  he  much  displeased  with  that 
part  of  the  combat  which  fell  to  his  share  ;  he  there- 
fore returned  my  landlady's  blows  as  soon  as  he 
received  them  :  and  now  the  fight  was  obstinately 
maintained  on  all  parts,  and  it  seemed  doubtful  to 
which  side  Fortune  would  incline,  when  the  naked 
lady,  who  had  listened  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  to  the 
dialogue  which  preceded  the  engagement,  descended 
suddenly  from  above,  and  without  weighing  the 
unfair  inequality  of  two  to  one,  fell  upon  the  poor 
woman  who  was  boxing  with  Partridge ;  nor  did 
that  great  champion  desist,  but  rather  redoubled  his 
fury,  when  he  found  fresh  succours  were  arrived  to 
his  assistance. 

Victory  must  now  have  fallen  to  the  side  of  the 
travellers  (for  the  bravest  troops  must  yield  to  num- 
bers) had  not  Susan  the  chambermaid  come  luckily 
to  support  her  mistress.  This  Susan  was  as  two- 
handed  a  wench  (according  to  the  phrase)  as  any  in 
the  country,  and  would,  I  believe,  have  beat  the 
famed  Thalestris  herself,  or  any  of  her  subject  Ama- 
zons ;  for  her  form  was  robust  and  manlike,  and 
every  way  made  for  such  encounters.  As  her  hands 
and  arms  were  formed  to  give  blows  with  great  mis- 
chief to  an  enemy,  so  was  her  face  as  well  contrived 
to  receive  blows  without  any  great  injury  to  herself, 
her  nose  being  already  flat  to  her  face ;  her  lips 
were  so  large,  that  no  swelling  could  be  perceived 
in  them,  and  moreover  they  were  so  hard,  that  a 
fist  could  hardly  make  any  impression  on  them. 
Lastly,  her  cheek-bones  stood  out,  as  if  nature  had 
intended  them  for  two  bastions  to  defend  her  eyes 
in  those  encounters  for  which  she  seemed  so  well 
calculated,  and  to  which  she  was  most  wonderfully 
well  inclined, 

This  fair  creature  entering  the  field  of  battle,  im- 
mediately filed  to  that  wing  where  her  mistress 
maintained  so  unequal  a  figbt  with  one  of  either 
sex.  Here  she  presently  challenged  Partridge  to 
single  combat.  He  accepted  the  challenge,  and  a 
most  desperate  fight  began  between  them. 

Now  the  dogs  of  war  being  let  loose,  began  to 
lick  their  bloody  lips ;  now  Victory,  with  golden 
wings,  hung  hovering  in  the  air;  now  Fortune, 
taking  her  scales  from  her  shelf,  began  to  weigh  the 
fates  of  Tom  Jones,  his  female  companion,  and  Par- 
tride,  against  the  landlord,  his  wife,  and  maid  ;  all 
which  hung  in  exact  balance  before  her ;  when  a 
good-natured  accident  put  suddenly  an  end  to  the 
bloody  fray,  with  which  half  of  the  combatants  had 
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already  sufficiently  feasted.  This  accident  Avas  the 
arrival  of  a  coach  and  four  ;  upon  wliich  my  land- 
lord and  landlady  immediately  desisted  from  fight- 
ing, and  at  their  entreaty  obtained  the  same  favour 
of  their  antagonists :  but  Susan  was  not  so  kind  to 
Partridge  ;  for  tliat  Amazonian  fair  having  over- 
thrown and  bestrid  her  enemy,  was  now  cuffing  him 
lustily  with  both  her  hands,  witliout  any  regard  to 
his  request  of  a  cessation  of  arms,  or  to  those  loud 
exclamations  of  murder  wliich  he  roared  fortli. 

No  sooner,  however,  laad  Jones  quitted  the  land- 
lord, tlian  he  flew  to  the  rescue  of  his  defeated  com- 
panion, from  whom  he  with  much  difficulty  drew 
off  the  enraged  chambermaid  :  but  Partridge  was 
not  immediately  sensible  of  liis  deliverance,  for  he 
still  lay  flat  on  the  floor,  guarding  his  face  with  his 
hands  ;  nor  did  he  cease  roaring  till  Jones  had  forced 
him  to  look  up,  and  to  perceive  that  the  battle  was 
at  an  end. 

The  landlord,  who  had  no  visible  hurt,  and  the 
landlady,  hiding  her  well-scratched  face  with  her 
handkerchief,  ran  both  hastily  to  the  door  to  attend 
the  coach,  from  whicli  a  young  lady  and  her  maid 
now  alighted.  These  the  landlady  presently  ushered 
into  that  room  where  Mr.  Jones  had  at  first  deposited 
his  fair  prize,  as  it  was  the  best  apartment  in  the 
house.  Hither  they  weie  obliged  to  pass  through 
the  field  of  battle,  which  they  did  with  the  utmost 
haste,  covering  their  faces  with  their  handkerchiefs, 
as  desirous  to  avoid  the  notice  of  any  one.  Indeed 
their  caution  was  quite  unnecessary  ;  for  the  poor 
unfortunate  Helen,  the  fatal  cause  of  all  the  blood- 
shed, was  entirely  taken  up  in  endeavouring  to  con- 
ceal her  own  face,  and  Jones  was  no  less  occupied 
in  rescuing  Partridge  from  the  inry  of  Susan ;  which 
being  happily  effected,  the  poor  fellow  immediately 
departed  to  the  pump  to  wash  his  face,  and  to  stop 
that  bloody  torrent  which  Susan  had  plentifully  set 
a  flowing  from  his  nostrils. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

In  which  the  arrival  of  a  man  of  war  puts  a  final  end  to  hosti- 
lities, and  causes  the  conclusion  of  a  firm  and  lasting  peace 
between  all  parties. 
A  SERJEANT  and  a  file  of  niusqueteers,  with  a  de- 
serter in  their  custody,  arrived  about  this  time. 
Tlie  Serjeant  presently  inquired  for  the  principal 
magistrate  of  the  town,  and  was  informed  by  my 
landlord,  that  he  himself  was  vested  in  that  office. 
He  then  demanded  his  billets,  together  with  a  mug 
of  beer,  and  complaining  it  was  cold,  spread  himself 
before  the  kitchen  fire. 

Mr.  Jones  was  at  this  time  comforting  the  poor 
distressed  lady,  who  sat  down  at  a  table  in  the 
kitchen,  and  leaning  her  head  upon  her  arm,  was 
bemoaning  her  misfortunes  ;  but  lest  my  fair  readers 
should  be  in  pain  concerning  a  particular  circum- 
stance, I  think  proper  here  to  acquaint  them,  that 
before  she  had  quitted  the  room  above  stairs,  she 
had  so  well  covered  herself  with  a  pillowbeer  which 
she  there  found,  that  her  regard  to  decency  was  not 
in  the  least  violated  by  the  presence  of  so  many  men 
as  were  now  in  the  room. 

One  of  the  soldiers  now  went  up  to  the  Serjeant, 
and  whispered  something  in  his  ear ;  upon  which 
■  he  steadfastly  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  lady,  and  having 
looked  at  her  for  near  a  minute,  he  came  up  to  her, 
saying,  "  I  ask  pardon,  madam ;  but  I  am  certain  I 
am  not  deceived  ;  you  can  be  no  other  person  than 
captain  Waters"  s  lady  1" 

The  poor  woman,  who  in  her  present  distress  had 
very  little  regarded  the  face  of  any  person  present, 
no  sooner  looked  at  the  serjeant,  than  she  presently 
recollected  him,   and  calling  him  by  his  name,  an- 


swered, "  That  she  was  indeed  the  unhappy  person 
he  imagined  her  to  be  ;"  but  added,  "  I  wonder  any 
one  should  know  me  in  this  disguise."  To  which 
the  Serjeant  replied,  "  He  was  very  much  surprised 
to  see  her  ladyship  in  such  a  dress,  and  was  afraid 
some  accident  had  happened  to  her." — "An  accident 
hath  happened  to  me,  indeed,"  says  she,  "  and  I  am 
highly  obliged  to  this  gentleman"  (pointing  to  Jones) 
"  that  it  was  not  a  fatal  one,  or  that  I  am  now  living 
to  mention  it." — "Whatever  the  gentleman  hath 
done,"  cries  the  serjeant,  "  I  am  sure  the  captain 
will  make  him  amends  for  it ;  and  if  I  can  be  of  any 
service,  your  ladyship  may  command  me,  and  I  shall 
think  myself  very  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to 
serve  your  ladyship ;  and  so  indeed  may  any  one, 
for  I  know  the  captain  will  reward  them  for  it." 

The  landlady,  who  heard  from  the  stairs  all  that 
passed  between  the  serjeant  and  Mrs.  Waters,  came 
hastily  down,  and  running  directly  up  to  her,  began 
to  ask  pardon  for  the  offences  she  had  committed, 
begging  that  all  might  be  imputed  to  ignorance  of 
her  quality  :  for,  "  Lud  !  madam,"  says  she,  "  how 
should  I  have  imagined  that  a  lady  of  your  fashion 
would  appear  in  such  a  dress  1  I  am  sure,  madam, 
if  I  had  once  suspected  that  your  ladyship  was  yoiu: 
ladyship,  I  would  sooner  have  burnt  my  tongue  out, 
than  have  said  what  I  have  said  ;  and  I  hope  your 
ladyship  will  accept  of  a  gown,  till  you  can  get  your 
own  clothes." 

"  Prithee,  woman,"  says  Mrs.  Waters,  "  cease  your 
impertinence  :  how  can  you  imagine  I  should  con- 
cern myself  about  any  thing  whicli  comes  from  the 
lips  of  such  low  creatures  as  yourself  1  But  I  am 
surprised  at  your  assurance  in  thinking,  after  what 
is  passed,  that  I  will  condescend  to  put  on  any  of  your 
dirty  things.  I  would  have  you  know,  creature,  I 
have  a  spirit  above  that." 

Here  Jones  interfered,  and  begged  Mrs.  Waters 
to  forgive  the  landlady,  and  to  accept  her  gown : 
"  for  I  must  confess,"  cries  he,  "  our  appearance  was 
a  little  suspicious  when  first  we  came  in  ;  and  I 
am  well  assured  all  this  good  woman  did  was,  as 
she  professed,  out  of  regard  to  the  reputation  of  her 
house." 

"  Yes,  upon  my  truly  was  it,"  says  she :  "  the 
gentleman  speaks  very  much  like  a  gentleman,  and 
I  see  very  plainly  is  so  ;  and  to  be  certain  the  house 
is  well  known  to  be  a  house  of  as  good  reputation 
as  any  on  the  road,  and  though  I  say  it,  is  fre- 
quented by  gentry  of  the  best  quality,  both  Irish 
and  English.  I  defy  any  body  to  say  black  is  my 
eye,  for  that  matter.  And,  as  I  was  saying,  if  I 
had  known  your  ladyship  to  be  your  ladyship,  I 
would  as  soon  have  burnt  my  fingers  as  have  af- 
fronted your  ladyship  ;  but  truly  wliere  gentry  come 
and  spend  their  money,  I  am  not  willing  that  they 
should  be  scandalised  by  a  set  of  poor  shabby  ver- 
min, that,  wherever  they  go,  leave  more  lice  than 
money  behind  them ;  such  folks  never  raise  ray 
compassion,  for  to  be  certain  it  is  foolish  to  have  any 
for  them  ;  and  if  our  justices  did  as  they  ought,  they 
would  be  all  whipped  out  of  the  kingdom,  for  to  be 
certain  it  is  what  is  most  fitting  for  them.  But  as 
for  your  ladyship,  I  am  heartily  sorry  your  ladyship 
hath  had  a  misfortune,  and  if  your  ladyship  will  do 
me  the  honour  to  wear  my  clothes  till  you  can  get 
some  of  your  ladyship's  o\vn,  to  be  certain  the  best 
I  have  is  at  your  ladyship's  service." 

Whether  cold,  shame,  or  the  persuasions  of  Mr, 
Jones  prevailed  most  on  Mrs.  Waters,  I  will  not  de- 
termine, but  she  suffered  herself  to  be  pacified  by 
this  speech  of  my  landlady,  and  retired  with  that 
good  woman,  in  order  to  apparel  herself  in  a  decent 
manner. 
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My  landlord  was  likewise  beginning  his  oration 
to  Jones,  but  was  presently  interru])ted  by  that  ge- 
nerous youth,  who  shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand, 
and  assured  him  of  entire  forgiveness,  saying,  "  If 
you  arc  satisfied,  my  worthy  friend,  I  promise  you 
I  am  ;"  and  indeed,  in  one  sense,  the  landlord  had 
the  better  reason  to  be  satisfied  ;  for  he  had  received 
a  bellyfuU  of  drubbing,  whereas  Jones  had  scarce 
felt  a  single  blow. 

Partridge,  who  had  been  all  this  time  washing  his 
bloody  nose  at  the  pump,  returned  into  the  kitchen 
at  the  instant  when  his  master  and  the  landlord  were 
shaking  hands  with  each  other.  As  he  was  of  a 
peaceable  disposition,  he  was  pleased  with  those 
symptoms  of  reconciliation  ;  and  though  his  face 
bore  some  marks  of  Susan's  fist,  and  many  more  of 
her  nails,  he  rather  chose  to  be  contented  with  his 
fortune  in  the  last  battle  than  to  endeavour  at  bet- 
tering it  in  another. 

The  heroic  Susan  was  likewise  well  contented 
with  her  victory,  though  it  had  cost  her  a  black  eye, 
which  Partridge  had  given  her  at  the  first  onset. 
Between  these  two,  therefore,  a  league  was  struck, 
and  those  hands  which  had  been  the  instruments  of 
war  became  now  the  mediators  of  peace. 

Matters  were  thus  restored  to  a  peifect  calm  ;  at 
which  the  seijeant,  though  it  may  seem  so  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  his  profession,  testified  his  ap- 
probation. "  Why  now,  that's  friendly,"  said  he  ; 
"  d — n  me,  I  hate  to  see  two  people  bear  ill-will  to 
one  another  after  they  have  had  a  tussel.  The  only 
■way  when  friends  quarrel  is  to  see  it  out  fairly  in 
a  friendly  manner,  as  a  man  may  call  it,  either 
with  a  fist,  or  sword,  or  pistol,  according  as  they 
like,  and  then  let  it  be  all  over  ;  for  my  own  part, 
d — n  me  if  ever  I  love  my  friend  better  than  when 
I  am  fighting  with  him  !  To  bear  malice  is  more  like 
a  Frenchman  than  an  Englishman." 

He  then  proposed  a  libation  as  a  necessary  part 
of  the  ceremony  at  all  treaties  of  this  kind.  Per- 
haps the  reader  may  here  conclude  that  he  was  well 
versed  in  ancient  history ;  but  this,  though  highly 
probable,  as  he  cited  no  authority  to  support  the 
custom,  I  will  not  affirm  with  any  confidence.  Most 
likely  indeed  it  is,  that  he  founded  his  opinion  on 
very  good  authority,  since  he  confirmed  it  with 
many  violent  oaths, 

Jones  no  sooner  heard  the  proposal  than,  imme- 
diately agreeing  with  the  learned  Serjeant,  he  or- 
dered a  bowl,  or  rather  a  large  mug,  filled  with  the 
liquor  used  on  these  occasions,  to  be  brought  in, 
and  theii  began  the  ceremony  himself.  He  placed 
his  right  hand  in  that  of  the  landlord,  and,  seizing 
the  bowl  with  his  left,  uttered  the  usual  words,  and 
then  made  his  libation.  After  which,  the  same  was 
observed  by  all  present.  Indeed,  there  is  very  little 
need  of  being  particular  in  describing  the  whole 
form,  as  it  differed  so  little  from  those  libations  of 
which  so  much  is  recorded  in  ancient  authors  and 
their  modern  transcribers.  The  principal  difference 
lay  in  two  instances  ;  for,  first,  the  present  company 
poured  the  liquor  only  down  their  throats  ;  and, 
secondly,  the  Serjeant,  who  officiated  as  priest,  drank 
the  last  ;  but  he  preserved,  I  believe,  the  ancient 
form  in  swallowing  much  the  largest  draught  of  the 
whole  company,  and  in  being  the  only  person  pre- 
sent who  contributed  nothing  towards  the  libation 
besides  his  good  offices  in  assisting  at  the  perform- 
ance. 

The  good  people  now  ranged  themselves  round 
the  kitchen  fire,  where  good  humour  seemed  to 
maintain  an  absolute  dominion  ;  and  Partridge  not 
only  forgot  his  shameful  defeat,  but  converted 
hunger  into  thirst,  and  soon  became  extremely  face- 


tious. We  must  however  quit  this  agreeable  as- 
sembly for  a  while,  and  attend  Mr.  Jones  to  Mrs. 
Waters's  apartment,  where  the  dinner  which  he  had 
now  bespoke  was  on  the  table.  Indeed,  it  took  no 
long  time  in  preparing,  having  been  all  dressed  three 
days  before,  and  required  nothing  more  from  the 
cook  than  to  warm  it  over  again. 


CHAPTER  V. 

An  apology  for  all  heroes  who  have  good  stomachs,  with  a 
descriiition  ol  a  battle  of  the  amorous  kind. 

Heroes,  notwithstanding  the  high  ideas  which, 
by  the  means  of  flatterers,  they  may  entertain  of 
themselves,  or  the  world  may  conceive  of  them, 
have  certainly  more  of  mortal  than  divine  about 
them.  However  elevated  their  minds  m.ay  be, 
their  bodies  at  least  (which  is  much  the  major  part 
of  most)  are  liable  to  the  worst  infirmities,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  vilest  offices,  of  human  nature.  Among 
these  latter,  the  act  of  eating,  which  hath  by  several 
wise  men  been  considered  as  extremely  mean  and 
derogatory  from  the  philosophic  dignity,  must  be  in 
some  measure  performed  by  the  greatest  prince, 
hero,  or  philosopher  upon  earth  ;  nay,  sometimes 
Nature  hath  been  so  frolicsome  as  to  exact  of 
these  dignified  characters  a  much  more  exorbitant 
share  of  this  office  than  she  hath  obliged  those  of 
the  lowest  order  to  perform. 

To  say  the  truth,  as  no  known  inhabitant  of  this 
globe  is  really  more  than  man,  so  none  need  be 
ashamed  of  submitting  to  what  the  necessities  of  man 
demand  ;  but  when  those  great  personages  I  have 
just  mentioned  condescend  to  aim  at  confining  such 
low  offices  to  themselves — as  when,  by  hoarding  or 
destroying,  they  seem  desirous  to  prevent  any  others 
from  eating — then  they  surely  become  very  low  and 
despicable. 

Now,  after  this  short  preface,  we  think  it  no  dis- 
paragement to  our  hero  to  mention  the  immoderate 
ardour  with  which  he  laid  about  him  at  this  season. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Ulysses,  who  by 
the  way  seems  to  have  had  the  best  stomach  of  all 
the  heroes  in  that  eating  poem  of  the  Odyssey,  ever 
made  a  better  meal.  Three  pounds  at  least  of  that 
flesh  which  formerly  had  contributed  to  the  compo- 
sition of  an  ox  was  now  honoured  with  becoming 
part  of  the  individual  Mr.  Jones. 

This  particular  we  thought  ourselves  obliged  to 
mention,  as  it  may  account  for  our  hero's  temporary 
neglect  of  his  fair  companion,  who  ate  but  very 
little,  and  was  indeed  employed  in  considerations  of 
a  very  different  nature,  which  passed  unobserved  by 
Jones,  till  he  had  entirely  satisfied  that  appetite 
which  a  fast  of  twenty-fom-  hours  had  procured  him  ; 
but  his  dinner  was  no  sooner  ended  than  his  atten- 
tion to  other  matters  revived  ;  with  these  matters 
therefore  we  shall  now  proceed  to  acquaint  the 
reader. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  whose  personal  accomplishments  we 
have  hitherto  said  very  little,  was,  in  reality,  one  of 
the  handsomest  young  fellows  in  the  world.  His 
face,  besides  being  the  picture  of  health,  had  in  it 
the  most  apparent  marks  of  sweetness  and  good-na- 
ture. These  qualities  were  indeed  so  characteris- 
tical  in  his  countenance,  that,  while  the  spirit  and 
sensibility  in  his  eyes,  though  they  must  have  been 
perceived  by  an  accurate  observer,  might  have  es- 
caped the  notice  of  the  less  discerning,  so  strongly 
was  this  good-nature  painted  in  his  look,  that  it  was 
remarked  by  almost  every  one  who  saw  him. 

It  was,  perhaps,  as  much  owing  to  this  as  to  a 
very  fine  complexion  that  his  face  had  a  delicacy 
in  it  almost  inexpressible,  and  which  might   have 
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given  him  an  air  rather  too  effeminate,  had  it  not 
been  joined  to  a  most  masculine  person  and  mien  : 
which  latter  had  as  much  in  them  of  the  Hercules  as 
the  former  had  of  the  Adonis.  He  Avas  besides 
active,  genteel,  gay,  and  good-humoured ;  and  had  a 
flow  of  animal  spirits  which  enlivened  every  conver- 
sation where  he  was  present. 

AVhen  the  reader  hath  duly  reflected  on  these 
many  charms  which  all  centered  in  our  hero,  and 
considers  at  the  same  time  the  fresh  obligations 
which  Mrs.  Waters  had  to  him,  it  will  be  a  mark 
more  of  prudery  than  candour  to  entertain  a  bad 
opinion  of  her  because  she  conceived  a  very  good 
opinion  of  him. 

But,  whatever  censures  may  be  passed  upon  her, 
it  is  my  business  to  relate  matters  of  fact  with  vera- 
city. Mrs.  Waters  had,  in  truth,  not  only  a  good 
opinion  of  our  hero,  but  a  very  great  affection  for 
him.  To  speak  out  boldly  at  once,  she  was  in  love, 
according  to  the  present  universally-received  sense 
of  that  phrase,  by  which  love  is  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately to  the  desirable  objects  of  all  our  passions, 
appetites,  and  senses,  and  is  understood  to  be  that 
preference  which  we  give  to  one  kind  of  food  rather 
than  to  another. 

But  though  the  love  to  these  several  objects  may 
possibly  be  one  and  the  same  in  all  cases,  its  opera- 
tions however  must  be  allowed  to  be  different ;  for, 
how  much  soever  we  may  be  in  love  with  an  excel- 
lent sirloin  of  beef,  or  bottle  of  Burgundy ;  with  a 
damask  rose,  or  Cremona  fiddle ;  yet  do  we  never 
smile,  nor  ogle,  nor  dress,  nor  flatter,  nor  endea- 
vour by  any  other  arts  or  tricks  to  gain  the  affec- 
tion of  the  said  beef,  &c.  Sigh  indeed  we  some- 
times may ;  but  it  is  generally  in  the  absence,  not  in 
the  presence,  of  the  beloved  object.  For  otherwise 
we  might  possibly  complain  of  their  ingratitude  and 
deafness,  wi:h  the  same  reason  as  Pasiphae  doth  of 
her  bull,  whom  she  endeavoured  to  engage  by  all 
the  coquetry  practised  with  good  success  in  the 
drawing-room  on  the  much  more  sensible  as  well  as 
tender  hearts  of  the  fine  gentlemen  there. 

The  contrary  happens  in  that  love  which  operates 
between  persons  of  the  same  species,  but  of  dif- 
ferent sexes.  Here  we  are  no  sooner  in  love  than 
it  becomes  our  principal  care  to  engage  the  aflec- 
tion  of  the  object  beloved.  For  what  other  purpose 
indeed  are  our  youth  instructed  in  all  the  arts  of 
rendering  themselves  agreeable  1  If  it  was  not  with 
a  view  to  this  love,  I  question  whether  any  of  those 
trades  which  deal  in  setting  off  and  adorning  the 
human  person  would  procure  a  livelihood.  Nay, 
those  great  polishers  of  our  manners,  who  are  hy 
some  thought  to  teach  what  principally  distinguishes 
us  from  the  brute  creation,  even  dancing-masters 
themselves,  might  possibly  find  no  place  in  society. 
In  short,  all  the  graces  which  young  ladies  and 
young  gentlemen  too  learn  from  others,  and  the 
many  improvements  which,  by  the  help  of  a  looking- 
glass,  they  add  of  their  own,  are  in  reality  those  very 
spicala  et  faces  amoris  so  often  mentioned  by  Ovid  ; 
or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, the  whole  artillery  of  love. 

Now  Mrs.  Waters  and  our  hero  had  no  sooner  sat 
down  together  than  the  former  began  to  play  this  ar- 
tillery upon  the  latter.  But  here,  as  we  are  about  to 
attempt  a  description  hitherto  unassayed  either  in 
prose  or  verse,  we  think  proper  to  invoke  the  assist- 
ance of  certain  aerial  beings,  who  will,  we  doubt 
not,  come  kindly  to  our  aid  on  this  occasion. 

"  Say  then,  ye  Graces!  you  that  inhabit  the  hea- 
venly mansions  of  Scraphina's  countenance ;  for 
ycu  are  truly  divine,  are  always  in  her  presence, 
and    well    know   all    the  arts    of    charming ;    say, 


what  were  the  weapons  now  used  to  captivate  the 
heart  of  Mr.  Jones," 

"  First,  from  two  lovely  blue  eyes,  whose  hright 
orbs  flashed  lightning  at  their  discharge,  flew  forth 
two  pointed  ogles  ;  but,  happily  for  our  hero,  hit 
only  a  vast  piece  of  beef  which  he  was  then  con- 
veying into  his  plate,  and  harmless  spent  their 
force.  The  fair  warrior  perceived  their  miscarriage, 
and  immediately  from  her  fair  bosom  drew  forth 
a  deadly  sigh.  A  sigh  which  none  could  have 
heard  unmoved,  and  which  was  sufficient  at  once 
to  have  swept  off  a  dozen  beaux  ;  so  soft,  so  sweet, 
so  tender,  that  the  insinuating  air  must  have  found 
its  subtle  way  to  the  heart  of  our  hero,  had  it 
not  luckily  been  driven  from  his  ears  by  the  coarse 
bubbling  of  some  bottled  ale,  which  at  that  time 
he  was  pouring  forth.  Many  other  weapons  did 
she  assay ;  but  the  god  of  eating  (if  there  be  any 
such  deity,  for  I  do  not  confidently  assert  it)  pre- 
served his  votary  ;  or  perhaps  it  may  not  be  dignus 
vindice  nodus,  and  the  present  security  of  Jones 
may  be  accounted  for  by  natural  means  ;  for,  as 
love  frequently  preserves  from  the  attacks  of  hunger, 
so  may  hunger  possibly,  in  some  cases,  defend  us 
against  love. 

"  The  fair  one,  enraged  at  her  frequent  disappoint- 
ments, determined  on  a  short  cessation  of  arms. 
Which  interval  she  employed  in  making  ready  every 
engine  of  amorous  warfare  for  the  renewing  of  the 
attack  when  dinner  should  be  over. 

"  No  sooner  then  was  the  cloth  rem.oved  than  she 
again  began  her  operations.  J'irst,  having  planted 
her  right  eye  sidewise  against  Mr.  Jones,  she  shot 
from  its  corner  a  most  penetrating  glance  ;  which, 
though  great  part  of  its  force  was  spent  before  it 
reached  our  hero,  did  not  vent  itself  absolutely 
without  effect.  This  the  fair  one  perceiving,  hastily 
withdrew  her  eyes,  and  levelled  them  downwards, 
as  if  she  Avas  concerned  for  what  she  had  done  ; 
though  by  this  means  she  designed  only  to  draw 
him  from  his  guard,  and  indeed  to  open  his  eyes, 
through  which  she  intended  to  surprise  his  heart. 
And  now,  gently  lifting  up  those  two  bi-ight  orbs 
which  had  already  begun  to  make  an  impression 
on  poor  Jones,  she  discharged  a  volley  of  small 
charms  at  once  from  her  whole  countenance  in  a 
smile.  Not  a  smile  of  mirt'i,  nor  of  joy  ;  but  a 
smile  of  affection,  which  most  ladies  have  always 
ready  at  their  command,  and  which  serves  them  to 
show  at  once  their  good-humour,  their  pretty  dim- 
ples, and  their  white  teeth. 

"  This  smile  our  hero  received  fall  in  his  eyes, 
and  was  immediately  staggered  with  its  force.  He 
then  began  to  see  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  and 
indeed  to  feel  their  success.  A  parley  now  was  set 
on  foot  between  the  parties ;  during  which  the 
artful  fair  so  slily  and  imperceptibly  carried  on  her 
attack,  that  she  had  almost  subdued  the  heart  of 
our  hero  before  she  again  repaired  to  acts  of  hos- 
tility. To  confess  the  truth,  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Jones 
maintained  a  kind  of  Dutch  defence,  and  trea- 
cherously delivered  up  the  garrison,  without  duly 
weighing  his  allegiance  to  the  fair  Sophia.  In 
short,  no  sooner  had  the  amorous  parley  ended, 
and  the  lady  had  unmasked  the  royal  battery,  by 
carelessly  letting  her  handkerchief  drop  from  her 
neck,  than  the  heart  of  Mr.  Jones  was  entirely  taken, 
and  the  fair  conqueror  enjoyed  the  usual  fruits  of 
her  victory." 

Here  the  Graces  think  proper  to  end  their  de- 
scription, and  here  we  think  proper  to  end  the 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


A  friendly  conversation  in  the  kitchen,  which  liad  a  very  com- 
mon, though  not  very  friendly,  conclusion. 

While  our  lovers  were  entertaining  themselves  in 
the  manner  which  is  partly  described  in  the  fore- 
going chapter,  they  were  likewise  furnishing  out  an 
entertainment  for  their  good  friends  in  the  kitchen. 
And  this  in  a  double  sense,  by  affording  them  mat- 
ter for  their  conversation,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
drink  to  enliven  their  spirits. 

There  were  now  assembled  round  the  kitchen 
fire,  besides  my  landlord  and  landlady,  who  occa- 
sionally went  backward  and  forward,  Mr.  Partridge, 
the  Serjeant,  and  the  coachman  who  drove  the  young 
lady  and  her  maid. 

Partridge  having  acquainted  the  company  with 
what  he  had  learnt  from  the  Man  of  the  Hill  con- 
cerning the  situation  in  which  Mrs.  Waters  had  been 
found  by  Jones,  the  serjeant  proceeded  to  that  part 
of  her  history  which  was  known  to  him.  He  said 
she  was  the  wife  of  Mr.  "Waters,  who  was  a  captain 
in  their  regiment,  and  had  often  been  with  him  at 
quarters.  "  Some  folks,"  says  he,  "  used  indeed 
to  doubt  whether  they  were  lawfully  married  in  a 
church  or  no.  But,  for  my  part,  that 's  no  business 
of  mine  :  I  must  own,  if  I  was  put  to  my  cor- 
poral oath,  I  believe  she  is  little  better  than  one 
of  us  ;  and  I  fancy  the  captain  may  go  to  heaven 
when  the  sun  shines  upon  a  rainy  day.  But  if  he 
does,  that  is  neither  here  nor  there ;  for  he  Avon't 
want  company.  And  the  lady,  to  give  the  devil 
his  due,  is  a  very  good  sort  of  lady,  and  loves  the 
cloth,  and  is  always  desirous  to  do  strict  justice  to 
it;  for  she  hath  begged  off"  many  a  poor  soldier, 
and,  by  her  good-will,  would  never  have  any  of 
them  punished.  But  yet,  to  be  sure,  ensign  North- 
erton  and  she  were  very  well  acquainted  together 
at  our  last  quarters ;  that  is  the  very  right  and 
truth  of  the  matter.  But  the  captain  he  knows 
nothing  about  it ;  and  as  long  as  there  is  enough 
for  him  too,  what  does  it  signify  ^  He  loves  her 
not  a  bit  the  worse,  and  I  am  certain  would  run 
any  man  through  the  body  that  was  to  ahuse  her  ; 
therefore  I  won't  abuse  her,  for  my  part.  I  only 
repeat  what  other  folks  say;  and,  to  be  certain, 
what  everybody  says,  there  must  be  some  truth 
in." — "  Ay,  ay,  a  great  deal  of  truth,  I  warrant 
you,"  cries  Partridge  ;  "  Veritas  odium  parit." — "  All 
a  parcel  of  scandalous  stuff,"  answered  the  mistress 
of  the  house.  "  I  am  sure,  now  she  is  dressed,  she 
looks  like  a  very  good  sort  of  lady,  and  she  behaves 
herself  like  one  ;  for  she  gave  me  a  guinea  for 
the  use  of  my  clothes." — "A  very  good  lady  in- 
deed !"  cries  the  landlord  ;  "  and  if  you  had  not 
been  a  little  too  hasty,  you  would  not  have  quar- 
relled with  her  as  you  did  at  first." — "  You  need 
mention  that  with  my  truly !"  answered  she  :  "  if 
It  had  not  been  for  your  nonsense,  nothing  had 
happened.  You  must  be  meddling  with  what  did 
not  belong  to  you,  and  throw  in  your  fool's  dis- 
course."— "  Well,  well,"  answered  he  ;  "  what's  past 
cannot  be  mended,  so  there's  an  end  of  the  mat- 
ter."— "  Yes,"  cries  she,  "'for  this  once  ;  but  will  it 
be  mended  ever  the  more  hereafter  ?  This  is  not 
the  first  time  I  have  sufl^ered  for  your  numscull's 
pate.  I  wish  you  would  always  hold  your  tongue 
in  the  house,  and  meddle  only  in  matters  with- 
out doors,  which  concern  you.  Don't  you  re- 
member what  happened  about  seven  years  agol" 
— "Nay,  my  dear,"  returned  he,  "  don't  rip  up  old 
stories.  Come,  come,  all's  well,  and  I  am  sorry 
for  what  I  have  done."  The  landlady  was  going 
to  reply,  but  was  prevented   by   the  peace-making 


Serjeant,  sorely  to  the  displeasure  of  Partridge,  who 
was  a  great  lover  of  what  is  called  fun,  and  a  great 
promoter  of  those  harmless  quarrels  which  tend 
rather  to  the  production  of  comical  than  tragical 
incidents. 

The  Serjeant  asked  Partridge  whither  he  and  his 
master  were  travelling  1  "  None  of  your  magisters," 
answered  Partridge  ;  "  I  am  no  man's  servant,  I 
assure  you  ;  for,  though  I  have  had  misfortunes  in 
the  world,  I  write  gentleman  after  my  name  ;  and, 
as  poor  and  simple  as  I  may  appear  now,  I  have 
taught  grammar-school  in  my  time  ;  sed  hei  inihi! 
nonsum  quod  mi: ' — '•  No  offence,  I  hope,  sir,"  said 
the  Serjeant;  "where,  then,  if  I  may  venture  to  be 
so  bold,  may  you  and  your  friend  be  travelling  1" 
— "You  have  now  denominated  us  right,"  says 
Partridge.  "  Ainici  sumus.  And  I  promise  you  my 
friend  is  one  of  the  greatest  gentlemen  in  the  king- 
dom "  (at  which  words  both  landlord  and  landlady 
pricked  up  their  ears).  "  He  is  the  heir  of  squire 
Allworthy."— "  What,  the  squire  who  doth  so 
much  good  all  over  the  country?"  cries  my  land- 
lady. "  Even  he,"  ansAvered  Partridge. — "  Then  I 
warrant,"  says  she,  "he'll  have  a  swingeing  great 
estate  hereafter." — "Most  certainly,"  answered  Par- 
tridg'tj.— "  Well,"  replied  the  landlady,  "  I  thought 
the  first  moment  I  saw  him  he  looked  like  a  good 
sort  of  gentleman ;  but  my  husband  here,  to  be 
sure,  is  wiser  than  anybody." — "  I  own,  my  dear," 
cries  he,  "  it  was  a  mistake.'*' — "A  mistake,  indeed  !" 
answered  she ;  "  but  when  did  you  ever  know  me 
to  make  such  mistakes  ^" — "  But  how  comes  it, 
sir,"  cries  the  landlord,  "  that  such  a  great  gen- 
tleman walks  about  the  country  afoot  1" — "  I  don't 
know,"  returned  Partridge  ;  "  great  gentlemen  have 
humours  sometimes.  He  hath  now  a  dozen  horses 
and  servants  at  G-loucester ;  and  nothing  would 
serve  him,  but  last  night,  it  being  very  hot  weather, 
he  must  cool  himself  with  a  walk  to  yon  high  hill, 
whither  I  likewise  walked  with  him  to  bear  him 
company  ;  but  if  ever  you  catch  me  there  again  : 
for  I  was  never  so  frightened  in  all  my  life.  We 
met  with  the  strangest  man  there." — "I'll  be 
hanged,"  cries  the  landlord,  "  if  it  was  not  the 
Man  of  the  Hill,  as  they  call  him  ;  if  indeed  he 
be  a  man ;  but  I  know  several  people  who  believe 
it  is  the  devil  that  lives  there." — "  Nay,  nay,  like 
enough,"  says  Partridge  ;  "  and  now  you  put  me 
in  the  head  of  it,  I  verily  and  sincerely  believe  it 
was  the  devil,  though  I  could  not  perceive,  his  clo- 
ven foot:  but  perhaps  he  might  have  the  power 
given  him  to  hide  that,  since  evil  spirits  can  ap- 
pear in  what  shapes  they  please." — "And  pray, 
sir,"  says  the  serjeant,  "no  offence  I  hope;  but 
pray  what  sort  of  a  gentleman  is  the  devil  %  For  I 
have  heard  some  of  our  officers  say  there  is  no 
such  person  ;  and  that  it  is  only  a  trick  of  the 
parsons,  to  prevent  their  being  broke ;  for,  if  it 
was  publicly  known  that  there  was  no  devil,  the 
parsons  would  be  of  no  more  use  than  we  are  in 
time  of  peace." — "  Those  officers,"  says  Partridge, 
"  are  very  great  scholars,  I  suppose." — "  Not  much 
of  schollards  neither,"  answered  the  seijeant ;  "they 
have  not  half  your  learning,  sir,  I  believe ;  and, 
to  be  sure,  I  thought  there  must  be  a  devil,  not- 
withstanding what  they  said,  though  one  of  them 
was  a  captain  ;  for  methought,  thinks  I  to  myself, 
if  there  be  no  devil,  how  can  wicked  people  be 
sent  to  him"?  and  I  have  read  all  that  upon  a 
book." — "  Some  of  yoin-  officers,''  quoth  the  land- 
lord, "  will  find  there  is  a  devil,  to  their  shame,  I 
believe.  I  don't  question  hut  he'll  pay  off"  some 
old  scores  upon  my  account.  Here  was  one  quar- 
tered   upon    me  half    a  year,   who   had    the    con- 
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science  to  take  up  one  of  my  best  beds,  though  he 
hardly  spent  a  sliilling  a  day  in  the  house,  and  suf- 
fered his  men  to  roast  cabbages  at  the  kitchen  fire, 
because  I  would  not  give  them  a  dinner  on  a  Sun- 
day. Every  good  christian  must  desire  there  should 
be  a  devil  for  the  punishment  of  such  wretches." 
— "  Harkee,  landlord,"  said  the  Serjeant,  "  don't 
abuse  the  cloth,  for  I  won't  take  it." — "D — n  the 
cloth !"  answered  the  landlord,  "  I  have  suffered 
enough  by  them." — "  Bear  witness,  gentlemen," 
says  the  serjeant,  "  he  curses  the  king,  and  that's 
high  treason." — "  I  curse  the  king!  you  villain," 
said  the  landlord.  "  Yes,  you  did,"  cries  the  serjeant; 
*'  you  cursed  the  cloth,  and  that's  cursing  the  king. 
It 's  all  one  and  the  same  ;  for  every  man  who  curses 
the  cloth  would  curse  the  king  if  he  durst ;  so  for  mat- 
ter o'that,  it's  all  one  and  the  same  thing." — "  Ex- 
cuse me  there,  Mr.  Serjeant,"  quoth  Partridge, 
"  that's  a  ti07i  sequitur." — "  None  of  your  outlandish 
lingo,"  answered  the  serjeant,  leaping  from  his  seat ; 
"  I  will  not  sit  still  and  hear  the  cloth  abused." — 
"You  mistake  me,  friend,"  cries  Partridge.  "I  did  not 
mean  to  abuse  the  cloth ;  I  only  said  your  con- 
clusion was  a  no7i  sequitur."* — "  You  are  another," 
cries  the  serjeant,  "  an  you  come  to  that.  No  more 
a  sequitur  than  yourself.  You  are  a  pack  of  ras- 
cals, and  I'll  prove  it ;  for  I  will  fight  the  best 
man  of  you  all  for  twenty  pound."  This  challenge 
effectually  silenced  Partridge,  whose  stomach  for 
drubbing  did  not  so  soon  return  after  the  hearty 
meal  which  he  had  lately  been  treated  with  ;  but 
the  coachman,  whose  bones  were  less  sore,  and  whose 
appetite  for  fighting  was  somewhat  sharper,  did  not 
so  easily  brook  the  affront,  of  which  he  conceived 
some  part  at  least  fell  to  his  share.  He  started 
therefore  from  his  seat,  and,  advancing  to  the  serjeant, 
swore  he  looked  on  himself  to  be  as  good  a  man  as 
any  in  the  army,  and  offered  to  box  for  a  guinea. 
The  military  man  accepted  the  combat,  but  refused 
the  wager  ;  upon  which  both  immediately  stripped 
and  engaged,  till  the  driver  of  horses  was  so  well 
mauled  by  the  leader  of  men,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  exhaust  his  small  remainder  of  breath  in  begging 
for  quarter. 

The  young  lady  was  now  desirous  to  depart,  and 
had  given  orders  for  her  coach  to  be  prepared  ;  but 
all  in  vain,  for  the  coachman  was  disabled  from  per- 
forming his  office  for  that  evening.  An  ancient 
heathen  would  perhaps  have  imputed  this  disability 
to  the  god  of  drink,  no  less  than  to  the  god  of  war  ; 
for,  in  reality,  both  the  combatants  had  sacrificed  as 
well  to  the  former  deity  as  to  the  latter.  To  speak 
plainly,  they  were  both  dead  drunk,  nor  was  Part- 
ridge in  a  much  better  situation.  As  for  my  land- 
lord, drinking  was  his  trade  ;  and  the  liquor  had  no 
more  effect  on  him  than  it  had  on  any  other  vessel 
in  his  house. 

The  mistress  of  the  inn,  being  summoned  to  attend 
Mr.  Jones  and  his  companion  at  their  tea,  gave  a 
full  relation  of  the  latter  part  of  the  foregoing  scene  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  expressed  great  concern  for 
the  young  lady,  "who,"  she  said,  "  was  under  the 
utmost  uneasiness  at  being  prevented  from  pursuing 
her  journey.  She  is  a  sweet  pretty  creature,"  added 
she,  "  and  I  am  certain  I  have  seen  her  face  before. 
I  fancy  she  is  in  love,  and  running  away  from  her 
friends.  Who  knows  but  some  young  gentleman  or 
other  may  be  expecting  her,  with  a  heart  as  heavy 
as  her  own  V 

Jones  fetched  a  hearty  sigh  at  those  words ;  of 
which,  though  Mrs.  Waters  observed  it,  she  took  no 

•This  word,  which  the  serjeant  unhappily  mistook  for  an 
affront,  is  a  term  in  loyiCj  and  means  that  tlie  conclusion  doth 
not  follow  from  the  premises. 


notice  wUile  the  landlady  continued  in  the  room  ; 
but,  after  the  departure  of  that  good  woman,  she 
could  not  forbear  giving  our  hero  certain  hints  of 
her  suspecting  some  very  dangerous  rival  in  his 
affections.  The  awkward  behaviour  of  Mr.  Jones 
on  this  occasion  convinced  her  of  the  truth,  without 
his  giving  her  a  direct  answer  to  any  of  her  questions  ; 
but  she  was  not  nice  enough  in  her  amours  to  be 
greatly  concerned  at  the  discovery.  The  beauty  of 
Jones  highly  charmed  her  eye  ;  but,  as  she  could  not 
see  his  heart,  she  gave  herself  no  concern  about  it. 
She  could  feast  heartily  at  the  table  of  love,  without 
reflecting  that  some  other  already  had  been,  or  here- 
after might  be,  feasted  with  the  same  repast.  A  sen- 
timent which,  if  it  deals  but  little  in  refinement, 
deals,  however,  much  in  substance ;  and  is  less 
capricious,  and  perhaps  less  ill-natured  and  selfish, 
than  the  desires  of  those  females  who  can  be  con- 
tented enough  to  abstain  from  the  possession  of 
their  lovers,  provided  they  are  sufficiently  satisfied 
that  no  one  else  possesses  them. 


CHAPTER  TIL 


Containing   a  fuller   account  of  Mrs.  Waters,  and  by   what 
means  she  came  into  that  distressful  situation  from  which, 
she  was  rescued  by  Jones. 

Though  Nature  hath  by  no  means  mixed  up  aa 
equal  share  either  of  curiosity  or  vanity  in  every 
human  composition,  there  is  perhaps  no  individual 
to  whom  she  hath  not  allotted  such  a  proportion  of 
both  as  requires  much  arts,  and  pains  too,  to  subdue 
and  keep  under  ; — a  conquest,  however,  absolutely 
necessary  to  every  one  who  would  in  any  degree 
deserve  the  characters  of  wisdom  or  good  breeding. 

As  Jones,  therefore,  might  very  justly  be  called 
a  well-bred  man,  he  had  stifled  all  that  curiosity 
which  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  he  had 
found  Mrs.  Waters  must  be  supposed  to  have  occa- 
sioned. He  had,  indeed,  at  first  thrown  out  some 
few  hints  to  the  lady ;  but,  when  he  perceived  her 
industriously  avoiding  any  explanation,  he  was  con- 
tented to  remain  in  ignorance,  the  rather  as  he  was 
not  without  suspicion  that  there  were  some  circum- 
stances which  must  have  raised  her  blushes,  had  she 
related  the  whole  truth. 

Now,  since  it  is  possible  that  some  of  oar  readers 
may  not  so  easily  acquiesce  under  the  same  ignorance, 
and  as  we  are  very  desirous  to  satisfy  them  all,  we 
have  taken  uncommon  pains  to  inform  ourselves  of 
the  real  fact,  with  the  relation  of  which  we  shall 
conclude  this  book. 

This  lady,  then,  had  lived  some  years  with  one 
Captain  Waters,  who  was  a  captain  in  the  same 
regiment  to  which  Mr.  Northerton  belonged.  She 
passed  for  that  gentleman's  wife,  and  went  by  his 
name  ;  and  yet,  as  the  serjeant  said,  there  were 
some  doubts  concerning  the  reality  of  their  marriage, 
which  we  shall  not  at  present  take  upon  us  to  re- 
solve. 

Mrs.  AVaters,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  had  for  some 
time  contracted  an  intimacy  with  the  above-men- 
tioned ensign,  which  did  no  great  credit  to  her  re- 
putation. That  she  had  a  remarkable  fondness  for 
that  young  fellow  is  most  certain  ;  but  whether  she 
indulged  this  to  any  very  criminal  lengths  is  not  so 
extremely  clear,  unless  we  will  suppose  that  women 
never  grant  every  favour  to  a  man  but  one,  without 
granting  him  that  one  also. 

The  division  of  the  regiment  to  which  Captain 
Waters  belonged  had  two  days  preceded  the  march 
of  that  company  to  which  Mr.  Northerton  was  the 
ensign  ;  so  that  the  former  had  reached  Worcester 
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the  very  flay  after  the  unfortunate  rencounter  between 
Jones  and  Northerton  which  we  have  before  re- 
corded. 

Now,  it  had  been  agreed  between  Mrs.  Waters  and 
the  captain  that  she  should  accompany  him  in  his 
march  as  far  as  AVorcester,  where  tliey  were  to  take 
their  leave  of  each  other,  and  she  was  thence  to 
return  to  Bath,  where  she  was  to  stay  till  the  end  of 
the  winter's  campaign  against  the  rebels. 

With  this  agreement  Mr.  Northerton  was  made 
acquainted.  To  say  the  truth,  the  lady  had  made 
him  an  assignation  at  tliis  very  place,  and  promised 
to  stay  at  Worcester  till  his  division  came  thither ; 
with  wliat  view,  and  for  what  purpose,  must  be  left 
to  the  reader's  divination  ;  for,  though  we  are  obliged 
to  relate  facts,  we  are  not  obliged  to  do  a  violence  to 
our  nature  by  any  comments  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  loveliest  part  of  the  creation. 

Northerton  no  sooner  obtained  a  release  from  his 
captivity,  as  we  have  seen,  than  he  hasted  away 
to  overtake  Mrs.  Waters ;  which,  as  he  was  a  very 
active  nimble  fellow,  he  did  at  the  last-mentioned 
city,  some  few  hours  after  captain  Waters  had  left 
her.  At  his  first  arrival  he  made  no  scruple  of  ac- 
quainting her  with  the  unfortunate  accident ;  which 
he  made  appear  very  unfortunate  indeed,  for  he 
totally  extracted  every  particle  of  what  could  be 
called  fiiult,  at  least  in  a  court  of  honour,  though  he 
left  some  circumstances  which  miglit  be  questionable 
in  a  court  of  law. 

Women,  to  their  glory  be  it  spoken,  are  more  ge- 
nerally capable  of  that  violent  and  apparently  disin- 
terested passion  of  love,  which  seeks  only  the  good 
of  its  object,  than  men.  Mrs.  Waters,  therefore, 
was  no  sooner  apprised  of  the  danger  to  which  her 
lover  was  exposed,  than  she  lost  every  consideration 
besides  that  of  his  safety  ;  and  this  being  a  matter 
equally  agreeable  to  the  gentleman,  it  became  the 
immediate  subject  of  debate  between  them. 

After  much  consultation  on  this  matter,  it  was  at 
length  agreed  that  the  ensign  should  go  across  the 
country  to  Hereford,  wlience  he  might  find  some 
conveyance  to  one  of  the  sea-ports  in  Wales,  and 
thence  might  make  his  escape  abroad.  In  all  wliich 
expedition  Mrs.  Waters  declared  she  would  bear 
him  company;  and  for  which  she  was  able  to  furnish 
him  with  money,  a  very  material  article  to  Mr. 
Northerton,  she  having  then  in  her  pocket  three 
bank  notes  to  the  amount  of  90?,,  besides  some  cash, 
and  a  diamond  ring  of  pretty  considerable  value  on 
her  finger.  All  which  she,  with  the  utmost  confidence, 
revealed  to  this  wicked  man,  little  suspecting  she 
should  by  these  means  inspire  him  with  a  design  of 
robbing  her.  Now,  as  they  must,  by  taking  horses 
from  Worcester,  have  furnished  any  pursuers  with 
the  means  of  hereafter  discovering  their  route,  the 
ensign  proposed,  and  the  lady  presently  agreed,  to 
make  their  first  stage  on  foot ;  for  which  purpose 
the  hardness  of  the  frost  was  very  seasonable. 

The  main  part  of  the  lady's  baggage  was  already 
at  Bath,  and  she  had  nothing  with  her  at  present 
besides  a  very  small  quantity  of  linen,  which  the 
gallant  undertook  to  carry  in  his  own  pockets.  All 
things,  therefore,  being  settled  in  the  evening,  they 
arose  early  the  next  morning,  and  at  five  o'clock 
departed  from  Worcester,  it  being  then  above  two 
hours  before  day,  but  the  moon,  which  was  then  at 
the  full,  gave  them  all  tlie  light  she  was  capable  of 
affording. 

Mrs.  Waters  was  not  of  that  delicate  race  of 
women  who  are  obliged  to  the  invention  of  vehicles 
for  the  capacity  of  removing  themselves  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  with  whom  consequently  a 
coach   is  reckoned   among   the  necessaries  of  life. 


Her  limbs  were  indeed  full  of  strength  and  agility, 
and,  as  her  mind  was  no  less  animated  with  spirit, 
she  was  perfectly  able  to  keep  pace  with  her  nimble 
lover. 

Having  travelled  on  for  some  miles  in  a  high  road, 
which  Northerton  said  he  was  informed  led  to  Here- 
ford, they  came  at  the  break  of  day  to  the  side  of  a 
large  wood,  where  he  suddenly  stopped,  and,  affect- 
ing to  meditate  a  moment  with  himself,  expressed 
some  apprehensions  from  travelling  any  longer  in 
so  public  a  way.  Upon  which  he  easily  persuaded 
his  fair  copmanion  to  strike  with  him  into  a  path 
which  seemed  to  lead  directly  through  the  wood, 
and  which  at  length  brought  them  both  to  the  bot- 
tom of  Mazzard  Hill. 

Whether  the  execrable  scheme  which  he  now  at- 
tempted to  execute  was  the  effect  of  previous  deli- 
beration, or  whether  it  now  first  came  into  his  head, 
I  cannot  determine.  But,  being  arrived  in  this 
lonely  place,  where  it  was  very  improbable  he  should 
meet  with  any  interruption,  he  suddenly  slipped 
his  garter  from  his  leg,  and,  laying  violent  hands  on 
the  poor  woman,  endeavoured  to  perpetrate  that 
dreadful  and  detestable  fact  which  we  have  before 
commemorated,  and  which  the  providential  appear- 
ance of  Jones  did  so  fortunately  prevent. 

Happy  was  it  for  Mrs.  Waters  that  she  was  not  of 
the  weakest  order  of  females  ;  for  no  sooner  did  she 
perceive,  by  his  tying  a  knot  in  his  garter,  and  by 
his  declarations,  what  his  hellish  intentions  were, 
than  she  stood  stoutly  to  her  defence,  and  so  strongly 
struggled  with  her  enemy,  screaming  all  the  while 
for  assistance,  that  she  delayed  the  execution  of  the 
villain's  purpose  several  minutes,  by  which  means 
Mr.  Jones  came  to  her  relief  at  that  very  instant 
when  her  strength  failed  and  she  was  totally  over- 
powered, and  delivered  her  from  the  ruffian's  hands, 
with  no  other  loss  than  that  of  her  clothes,  which 
were  torn  from  her  back,  and  of  the  diamond  ring, 
which  during  the  contention  either  diiopped  from 
her  finger  or  was  wrenched  from  it  by  Northerton. 

Thus,  reader,  we  have  given  thee  the  fruits  of  a 
very  painful  inquiry  which  for  thy  satisfaction  we 
have  made  into  this  matter.  And  here  we  have 
opened  to  thee  a  scene  of  foil}',  as  well  as  villany, 
which  we  could  scarce  have  believed  a  human  crea- 
ture capable  of  being  guilty  of,  had  we  not  remem- 
bered that  this  fellow  was  at  that  time  firmly  per- 
suaded that  he  had  already  committed  a  murder, 
and  had  forfeited  his  life  to  the  law.  As  he  con- 
cluded therefore  that  his  only  safety  lay  in  flight, 
he  thought  the  possessing  himself  of  this  poor  wo- 
man's money  and  ring  would  make  him  amends 
for  the  additional  bm-then  he  was  to  lay  on  his  con- 
science. 

And  here,  reader,  we  must  strictly  caution  thee 
that  thou  dost  not  take  any  occasion,  from  the  mis- 
behaviour of  such  a  wretch  as  this,  to  reflect  on  so 
worthy  and  honourable  a  body  of  men  as  are  the 
officers  of  our  army  in  general.  Thou  wilt  be 
pleased  to  consider  that  this  fellow,  as  we  have 
already  informed  thee,  had  neither  the  birth  nor 
education  of  a  gentleman,  nor  was  a  proper  person 
to  be  enrolled  among  the  number  of  such.  If, 
therefore,  his  baseness  can  justly  reflect  on  any 
besides  himself,  it  must  be  only  on  those  who  gave 
him  his  commission. 
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BOOK  X. 

IN    WHICH    THE    HISTORY    GOES    FORWARD    ABOUT 
TWELVE    HOURS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Containing  instructions  very  necessary  to  be  perused  by 
modern  critics. 

Reader,  it  is  impossible  we  should  know  what 
sort  of  person  thou  wilt  be ;  for,  perhaps,  thou 
may'st  be  as  learned  in  human  nature  as  Shak- 
speare  himself  was,  and,  perhaps,  thou  may'st  be 
no  wiser  than  some  of  his  editors.  Now,  lest  this 
latter  should  be  the  case,  we  think  proper,  before 
we  go.  any  farther  together,  to  give  thee  a  few 
whofesome  admonitions  ;  that  thou  may'st  not  as 
grossly  misunderstand  and  misrepresent  us,  as  some 
of  the  said  editors  have  misunderstood  and  misre- 
presented their  author. 

First,  then,  we  warn  thee  not  too  hastily  to  con- 
demn any  of  the  incidents  in  this  our  history  as 
impertinent  and  foreign  to  our  main  design,  because 
thou  dost  not  immediately  conceive  in  what  manner 
such  incident  may  conduce  to  that  design.  This 
work  may,  indeed,  be  considered  as  a  great  creation 
of  our  o^vn  ;  and  for  a  little  reptile  of  a  critic  to 
presume  to  find  fault  with  any  of  its  parts,  without 
knowing  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  is  con- 
nected, and  before  he  comes  to  the  final  catastrophe, 
is  a  most  presumptuous  absurdity.  The  allusion  and 
metaphor  we  have  here  made  use  of,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge to  be  infinitely  too  great  for  our  occa- 
sion ;  but  there  is,  indeed,  no  other,  wliich  is  at  all 
adequate  to  express  the  diflerence  between  an  au- 
thor of  the  first  rate  and  a  critic  of  the  lowest. 

Another  caution  we  would  give  thee,  my  good 
reptile,  is,  that  thou  dost  not  find  out  too  near  a  re- 
semblance between  certain  characters  here  intro- 
duced ;  as,  for  instance,  between  the  landlady  who 
appears  in  the  seventh  book  and  her  in  the  ninth. 
Thou  art  to  know,  friend,  that  there  are  certain  cha- 
racteristics in  which  most  individuals  of  every  pro- 
fession and  occupation  agree.  To  be  able  to  preserve 
these  characteristics,  and  at  the  same  time  to  diver- 
sify their  operations,  is  one  talent  of  a  good  writer. 
Again,  to  mark  the  nice  distinction  between  two 
persons  actuated  by  the  same  vice  or  folly  is  ano- 
ther ;  and,  as  this  last  talent  is  found  in  very  few 
writers,  so  is  the  true  discernment  of  it  found  in  as 
few  readers ;  though,  I  believe,  the  observation  of 
this  forms  a  very  principal  pleasure  in  those  who 
are  capable  of  the  discovery  ;  every  person,  for  in- 
stance, can  distinguish  between  Sir  Epicure  Mam- 
mom  and  Sir  Fopling  Flutter  ;  but  to  note  the 
diff"erence  between  Sir  Fopling  Flutter  and  Sir 
Courtly  Nice  requires  a  more  exquisite  judgment : 
for  want  of  which,  vulgar  spectators  of  plays  very 
often  do  great  injustice  in  the  theatre ;  where  I  have 
sometimes  known  a  poet  in  danger  of  being  con- 
victed as  a  thief,  upon  much  worse  evidence  than 
the  resemblance  of  hands  hath  been  held  to  be  in 
the  law.  In  reality,  I  apprehend  every  amorous 
widow  on  the  stage  would  run  the  hazard  of  being 
condemned  as  a  servile  imitation  of  Dido,  but  that 
happily  very  few  of  our  playhouse  critics  understand 
enough  of  Latin  to  read  Virgil. 

In  the  next  place,  we  must  admonish  thee,  my 
■worthy  friend  (for,  perhaps,  thy  heart  may  be  better 
than  thy  head),  not  to  condemn  a  character  as  a  bad 
one,  because  it  is  not  perfectly  a  good  one.  If  thou 
dost  delight  in  these  models  of  perfection,  there  are 
books  enow  written  to  gratify  thy  taste  ;  but,  as  we 
have  not,  in  the  course  of  our  conversation,  ever 
happened  to  meet  with  any  such  person,  we  have  not 


chosen  to  introduce  any  such  here.  To  say  the  truth, 
I  a  little  question  whether  mere  man  ever  arrived 
at  this  consummate  degree  of  excellence,  as  well  as 
whether  there  hath  ever  existed  a  monster  bad  enough 
to  verify  that 


-nulla  virtute  redemptum 


A  vitiis- 

in  Juvenal ;  nor  do  I,  indeed,  conceive  the  good  pur- 
poses served  by  inserting  characters  of  such  angelic 
perfection,  or  such  diabolical  depravity,  in  any  work 
of  invention  ;  since,  from  contemplating  either,  the 
mind  of  man  is  more  likely  to  be  overwhelmed  with 
sorrow  and  shame  than  to  draw  any  good  uses  from 
such  patterns ;  for  in  the  former  instance  he  may  be 
both  concerned  and  ashamed  to  see  a  pattern  of 
excellence  in  his  nature,  which  he  may  reasonably 
despair  of  ever  arriving  at ;  and  in  contemplating 
the  latter  he  may  be  no  less  aff'ected  with  those 
uneasy  sensations,  at  seeing  the  nature  of  which  he 
is  a  partaker  degraded  into  so  odious  and  detest- 
able a  creature. 

In  fact,  if  there  be  enough  of  goodness  in  a  cha- 
racter to  engage  the  admiration  and  aifection  of  a 
well-disposed  mind,  though  there  should  appear 
some  of  those  little  blemishes,  guas  humana  parum 
emit  natura,  they  will  raise  our  compassion  rather 
than  our  abhorrence.  Indeed,  nothing  can  be  of 
more  moral  use  than  the  imperfections  which  are 
seen  in  examples  of  this  kind  ;  since  such  form  a 
kind  of  siu-prise,  more  apt  to  affect  and  dwell  upon 
our  minds  than  the  faults  of  very  vicious  and  wicked 
persons.  The  foibles  and  vices  of  men,  in  whom 
there  is  great  mixture  of  good,  become  more  glaring 
objects  from  the  virtues  which  contrast  them  and 
show  their  deformity  ;  and,  when  we  find  such  vices 
attended  with  their  evil  consequence  to  our  favour- 
ite characters,  we  are  not  only  taught  to  shun  them 
for  our  own  sake,  but  to  hate  them  for  the  mischiefs 
they  have  already  brought  on  those  we  love. 

And  now,  my  friend,  having  given  you  these  few 
admonitions,  we  will,  if  you  please,  once  more  set 
forward  with  our  history. 


CHAPTER  11. 

Containing  the  arrival  of  an  Irish  gentleman,  with  very  ex- 
traordinary adventures  which  ensued  at  the  inn. 

Now  the  little  trembling  hare,  which  the  dread 
of  all  her  numerous  enemies,  and  chiefly  of  that 
cunning,  cruel,  carnivorous  animal,  man,  had  con- 
fined all  the  day  to  her  lurking-place,  sports  wan- 
tonly o'er  the  lawns ;  now  on  some  hollow  tree 
the  owl,  shrill  chorister  of  the  night,  hoots  forth 
notes  which  might  charm  the  ears  of  some  modern 
connoisseurs  in  music ;  now,  in  the  imagination  of 
the  half-drunk  clown,  as  he  staggers  through  the 
churchyard,  or  rather  charnelyard,  to  his  home, 
fear  paints  the  bloody  hobgoblin  ;  now  thieves  and 
ruffians  are  awake,  and  honest  watchmen  fast  asleep  ; 
in  plain  English,  it  was  now  midnight;  and  the 
company  at  the  inn,  as  well  those  who  have  been 
already  mentioned  in  this  history,  as  some  others 
who  arrived  in  the  evening,  were  all  in  bed.  Only 
Susan  Chambermaid  was  now  stirring,  she  being 
obliged  to  wash  the  kitchen  before  she  retired  to 
the  arms  of  the  fond  expecting  hostler. 

In  this  posture  were  affairs  at  the  inn  when  a 
gentleman  arrived  there  post.  He  immediately 
alighted  from  his  horse,  and,  coming  up  to  Susan, 
inquired  of  her,  in  a  very  abrupt  and  confused 
manner,  being  almost  out  of  breath  with  eagerness, 

•  Whose  vices  are  not  allayed  with  a  single  virtue. 
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Whether  there  was  any  lady  in  the  house  1  The  hou>- 
of  night,  and  the  behaviour  of  the  man,  who  stared 
very  wildly  at  the  time,  a  little  surprised  Susan,  so 
that  she  hesitated  before  she  made  any  answer;  upon 
which  the  gentleman,  with  redoubled  eagerness, 
begged  her  to  give  him  a  true  information,  saying. 
He  had  lost  his  wife,  and  was  come  in  pursuit  of 
her.  "  Upon  my  shoul,"  cries  he,  "  I  have  been 
near  catching  her  already  in  two  or  three  places,  if 
I  had  not  found  her  gone  just  as  I  came  up  with  her. 
If  she  be  in  the  house,  do  carry  me  up  in  the  dark 
and  show  her  to  me  ;  and  if  she  be  gone  away  before 
me,  do  tell  me  which  way  I  shall  go  after  her  to 
meet  hei-,  and,  upon  my  shoul,  I  will  make  you  the 
richest  poor  woman  in  the  nation."  He  then 
pulled  out  a  handful  of  guineas,  a  sight  which 
would  have  bribed  persons  of  much  greater  con- 
sequence than  this  poor  wench  to  much  worse 
purposes. 

Susan,  from  the  account  she  had  received  of 
Mrs.  Waters,  made  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  she 
was  the  very  identical  stray  whom  the  right  owner 
pursued.  As  she  concluded,  therefore,  with  great 
appearance  of  reason,  that  she  never  could  get  mo- 
ney in  an  Iionester  way  than  by  restoring  a  wife  to 
her  husband,  she  made  no  scruple  of  assuring  the 
gentleman  that  the  lady  he  wanted  was  then  in  the 
house ;  and  was  presently  afterwards  prevailed  upon 
(by  very  liberal  promises,  and  some  earnest  paid 
into  her  hands)  to  conduct  him  to  the  bedchamber 
of  Mrs.  Waters. 

It  hath  been  a  custom  long  established  in  the 
polite  world,  and  that  upon  very  solid  and  sub- 
stantial reasons,  that  a  husband  shall  never  enter 
his  wife's  apartment  without  first  knocking  at  the 
door.  The  many  excellent  uses  of  this  custom  need 
scarce  be  hinted  to  a  reader  who  hath  any  know- 
ledge of  the  world  ;  for  by  this  means  the  lady  hath 
time  to  adjust  herself,  or  to  remove  any  disagree- 
able object  out  of  the  way  ;  for  there  are  some  situ- 
ations in  which  nice  and  delicate  women  would  not 
be  discovered  by  their  husbands. 

To  say  the  truth,  there  are  several  ceremonies 
instituted  among  the  polished  part  of  mankind, 
which,  though  they  may,  to  coarser  judgments, 
appear  as  matters  of  mere  form,  are  found  to  have 
much  of  substance  in  them,  by  the  more  discerning  ; 
and  lucky  would  it  have  been  had  the  custom 
above  mentioned  been  observed  by  our  gentleman 
in  the  present  instance.  Knock,  indeed,  he  did 
at  the  door,  but  not  with  one  of  those  gentle  raps 
which  is  usual  on  such  occasions.  On  the  contrary, 
when  he  found  the  door  locked,  he  flew  at  it  with 
such  violence,  that  the  lock  immediately  gave  way, 
the  door  burst  open,  and  he  fell  headlong  into  the 
room. 

He  had  no  sooner  recovered  his  legs  than  forth 
from  the  bed,  upon  his  legs  likewise,  appeared — 
with  shame  and  sorrow  we  are  obliged  to  proceed — 
our  hero  himself,  who,  with  a  menacing  voice,  de- 
manded of  the  gentleman  who  he  was,  and  what  he 
meant  by  daring  to  burst  open  his  chamber  in  that 
outrageous  manner. 

The  gentleman  at  first  thought  he  had  committed 
a  mistake,  and  was  going  to  ask  pardon  and  retreat, 
when,  on  a  sudden,  as  the  moon  shone  very  bright, 
he  cast  his  eyes  on  stays,  gowns,  petticoats,  caps, 
ribbons,  stockings,  garters,  shoes,  clogs,  «&e.,  all 
which  lay  in  a  disordered  manner  on  the  floor.  All 
these,  operating  on  the  natural  jealousy  of  his  temper, 
so  enraged  him,  that  he  lost  all  power  of  speech  ; 
and,  without  returning  any  answer  to  Jones,  he 
endeavoured  to  approach  the  bed. 
Jones  immediately  interposing,  a  fierce  contention 


arose,  which  soon  proceeded  to  blows  on  both  sides. 
And  now  Mrs.  Waters  (for  we  must  confess  she 
was  in  the  same  bed)  being,  I  suppose,  awakened 
from  her  sleep,  and  seeing  two  men  fighting  in  her 
bedchamber,  began  to  scream  in  the  most  violent 
manner,  crying  out  murder !  robbery !  and  more 
frequently  rape !  which  last,  some,  perhaps,  may 
wonder  she  should  mention,  Avho  do  not  consider 
that  tliese  words  of  exclamation  are  used  by  ladies 
in  a  fight,  as  fii,  la,  la,  ra,  da,  &c.,  are  in  music, 
only  as  the  vehicles  of  sound,  and  without  any  fixed 
ideas. 

Next  to  the  lady's  chamber  was  deposited  the  body 
of  an  Irish  gentleman  who  arrived  too  late  at  the 
inn  to  have  been  mentioned  before.  This  gentle- 
man was  one  of  those  whom  the  Irish  call  a  calaba- 
laro,  or  cavalier.  He  was  a  younger  brother  of  a 
good  family,  and,  having  no  fortune  at  home,  was 
obliged  to  look  abroad  in  order  to  get  one  ;  for  which 
purpose  he  was  proceeding  to  the  Bath,  to  try  his 
luck  with  cards  and  the  women. 

This  young  fellow  lay  in  bed  reading  one  of  Mrs. 
Behn's  novels  ;  for  he  had  been  instructed  by  a  friend 
that  he  would  find  no  more  effectual  method  of 
recommending  himself  to  the  ladies  than  the  improv- 
ing his  understanding,  and  filling  his  mind  with  good 
literature.  He  no  sooner,  therefore,  heard  the  vio- 
lent uproar  in  the  next  room,  than  he  leapt  from  his 
bolster,  and,  taking  his  sword  in  one  hand,  and  the 
candle  which  burnt  by  him  in  the  other,  he  went 
directly  to  Mrs.  Waters's  chamber. 

If  the  sight  of  another  man  in  his  shirt  at  first 
added  some  shock  to  the  decency  of  the  lady,  it 
made  her  presently  amends  by  considerably  abating 
her  fears  ;  for  no  sooner  had  the  calabalaro  entered 
the  room  than  he  cried  out,  "  Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
what  the  devil  is  the  meaning  of  this!"  Upon 
which  the  other  immediately  answered,  "  O,  Mr. 
Macklachlan !  I  am  rejoiced  you  are  here. — This 
villain  hath  debauched  my  wife,  and  is  got  into  bed 
with  her." — "What  wife  1"  cries  Macklachlan;  "  do 
not  I  know  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  very  well,  and  don't  I 
see  that  the  lady,  whom  the  gentleman  who  stands 
here  in  his  shirt  is  lying  in  bed  with,  is  none  of  her? " 
Fitzpatrick,  now  perceiving,  as  well  by  the  glimpse 
he  had  of  the  lady,  as  by  her  voice,  which  might 
have  been  distinguished  at  a  greater  distance  than 
he  now  stood  from  her,  that  he  had  made  a  very 
unfortunate  mistake,  began  to  ask  many  pardons  of 
the  lady;  and  then,  turning  to  Jones,  he  said,  "  I 
would  haveyou  take  notice  I  do  not  ask  your  pardon, 
for  yovi  have  bate  m«  ;  for  which  I  am  resolved  to  have 
your  blood  in  the  morning." 

Jones  treated  this  menace  with  much  contempt ;    [ 
and     Mr.   Macklachlan    answered,    "  Indeed,    Mr.    ' 
Fitzpatrick,  you  may  be  ashamed  of  your  own  self, 
to  disturb  people    at  this  time  of  night;  if  all  the 
people  in  the  inn  were  not  asleep,  you  would  have   j 
awakened   them  as  you  have  me.     The  gentleman   ' 
has  seized  you  very  rightly.     Upon  my  conscience, 
though  I  have  no  wife,  if  you  had  treated  her  so,  I 
would  have  cut  your  throat." 

Jones  was  so  confounded  with  his  fears  for  his  lady's 
reputation,  that  he  knew  neither  what  to  say  or  do  ; 
but  the  invention  of  women  is,  as  hath  been  observed, 
much  readier  than  that  of  men.  She  recollected 
that  there  was  a  communication  between  her  cham- 
ber and  that  of  Mr.  Jones;  relying,  therefore,  on 
his  honour  and  her  own  assurance,  she  answered, 
"  I  know  not  what  you  mean,  villains !  I  am  wife  to 
none  of  you.  Help  !  Rape!  Murder  !  Rape  I " — And 
now,  the  landlady  coming  into  the  room,  Mrs. Waters  f 
fell  upon  her  with  the  utmost  virulence,  saying, 
"  She   thought   herself  in  a  sober  inn,  and  not  in  a 
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lawdy-house  ;  but  that  a  set  of  villains  had  broke 
into  her  room,  with  an  intent  upon  her  honour,  if 
not  upon  her  life ;  and  both,  she  said,  were  equally 
dear  to  her." 

The  landlady  now  began  to  roar  as  loudly  as  the 
poor  woman  in  bed  had  done  before.  She  cried 
"  She  was  undone,  and  that  the  reputation  of  her 
house,  which  was  never  blown  upon  before,  was 
utterly  destroyed."  Then,  turning  to  the  men,  she 
cried,  "  What,  in  the  devil's  name,  is  the  reason  of 
all  this  disturbance  in  the  lady's  room?"  Fitzpa- 
trick,  hanging  down  his  head,  repeated,  "  That  he 
had  committed  a  mistake,  for  which  he  heartily 
asked  pardon,"  and  then  retired  with  his  country- 
man. Jones,  who  was  too  ingenious  to  have  missed 
the  hint  given  him  by  his  fair  one,  boldly  asserted, 
"  That  he  had  run  to  her  assistance  upon  hearing 
the  door  broke  open;  with  what  design  he  could 
not  conceive,  unless  of  robbing  the  lady  ;  which,  if 
they  intended,  he  said,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
prevent."  "  I  never  had  a  robbery  committed  in 
my  house  since  I  have  kept  it,"  cries  the  landlady : 
"  I  would  have  you  to  know,  sir,  I  harbour  no  high- 
waymen here  ;  I  scorn  the  word,  thof  I  say  it.  None 
but  honest,  good  gentlefolks,  are  welcome  to  my 
house  ;  and,  I  thank  good  luck,  I  have  always  had 
enow  of  such  customers ;  indeed  as  many  as  I  could 

entertain.     Here  hath  been  my  lord ,"  and  then 

she  repeated  over  a  catalogue  of  names  and  titles, 
many  of  which  we  might,  perhaps,  be  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  privilege  by  inserting. 

Jones,  after  much  patience,  at  length  interrupted 
her,  by  making  an  apology  to  Mrs.  Waters,  for 
having  appjjeared  before  her  in  his  shirt,  assuring 
her  "  That  nothing  but  a  concern  for  her  safety  could 
have  prevailed  on  him  to  do  it."  The  reader  may 
inform  himself  of  her  answer,  and,  indeed,  of  her 
whole  behaviour  to  the  end  of  the  scene,  by  consider- 
ing the  situation  which  she  affected,  it  being  that  of 
a  modest  lady,  who  was  awakened  out  of  her  sleep 
by  three  strange  men  in  her  chamber.  This  was  the 
part  which  she  undertook  to  perform  ;  and,  indeed, 
she  executed  it  so  well,  that  none  of  our  theatrical 
actresses  could  exceed  her,  in  any  of  their  perform- 
ances, either  on  or  oiF  the  stage. 

And  hence,  I  think,  we  may  very  fairly  draw  an 
argument,  to  prove  how  extremely  natural  virtue 
is  to  the  fair  sex ;  for,  though  there  is  not,  perhaps, 
one  in  ten  thousand  who  is  capable  of  making  a  good 
actress,  and  even  among  these  we  rarely  see  two  who 
are  equally  able  to  personate  the  same  character,  yet 
this  of  virtue  they  can  all  admirably  well  put  on  ; 
and  as  well  those  individuals  who  have  it  not,  as 
those  who  possess  it,  can  all  act  it  to  the  utmost 
degree  of  perfection. 

When  the  men  were  all  departed,  Mrs.  Waters, 
recovering  from  her  fear,  recovered  likewise  from 
her  anger,  and  spoke  in  much  gentler  accents  to  the 
landlady,  who  did  not  so  readily  quit  her  concerii  for 
the  reputation  of  the  house,  in  favour  of  which  she 
began  again  to  number  the  many  great  persons  who 
had  slept  under  her  roof;  but  the  lady  stopped  her 
short,  and,  having  absolutely  acquitted  her  of  having 
had  any  share  in  the  past  disturbance,  begged  to  be  left 
to  her  repose,  which,  she  said,  she  hoped  to  enjoy 
unmolested  during  the  remainder  of  the  night.  Upon 
which  the  landlady,  after  much  civility  and  many 
curtsies,  took  her  leave. 

CHAPTER  III. 
A  dialogue  between  the  landlady  and  Susan  the  chamber- 
maid, propel- to  be  read  by  all  innkeepers  and  their  sei-vants  ; 
with  the  arrival,  and  affable  behaviour  of  a  beautiful  young 
lady ;  which  may  teach  persons  of  condition  how  they  may 
acquire  the  love  of  the  whole  world. 
The  landlady,  remembering  that  Susan  had  been 


the  only  person  out  of  bed  when  the  door  Avas  burst 
open,  i-esorted  presently  to  her,  to  inquire  into  the 
first  occasion  of  the  disturbance,  as  well  as  who 
the  strange  getleman  was,  and  when  and  how  he 
arrived. 

Susan  related  the  whole  story,  which  the  reader 
knows  already,  varying  the  truth  only  in  some  cir- 
cumstances, as  she  saw  convenient,  and  totally  con- 
cealing the  money  which  she  had  received.  But 
whereas  her  mistress  had,  in  the  preface  to  her  in- 
quiry, spoken  much  in  compassion  for  the  fright 
which  the  lady  had  been  in  concerning  any  intended 
depredations  on  her  virtue,  Susan  could  not  help 
endeavouring  to  quiet  the  concern  which  her  mistress 
seemed  to  be  under  on  that  account,  by  swearing 
heartily  she  saw  Jones  leap  out  from  her  bed. 

The  landlady  fell  into  a  violent  rage  at  these  words. 
"  A  likely  story,  truly,"  cried  she,  "that  a  woman 
should  cry  out,  and  endeavour  to  expose  herself,  if 
that  was  the  case !  I  desire  to  know  what  better 
proof  any  lady  can  give  of  her  virtue  than  her  crying 
out,  which,  I  believe,  twenty  people  can  witness  for 
her  she  did  1  I  beg,  madam,  you  would  spread  no 
such  scandal  of  any  of  my  guests  ;  for  it  will  not 
only  reflect  on  them,  but  upon  the  house  ;  and  I  am 
sure  no  vagabonds,  nor  wicked  beggarly  people, 
come  here." 

"  Well,"  says  Susan,  "then  I  must  not  believe 
my  OAvn  eyes."  "  No,  indeed,  must  you  not  always," 
answered  her  mistress  ;  "  I  would  not  have  believed 
my  own  eyes  against  such  good  gentlefolks.  I  have 
not  had  a  better  supper  ordered  this  half-year  than 
they  ordered  last  night ;  and  so  easy  and  good-hu- 
moured were  they,  that  they  found  no  fault  with  my 
Worcestershire  perry,  which  I  sold  them  for  cham- 
pagne ;  and  to  be  sure  it  is  as  well  tasted  and  as 
wholesome  as  the  best  champagne  in  the  kingdom, 
otherwise  I  would  scorn  to  give  it  'em  ;  and  they 
drank  me  two  bottles.  No,  no,  I  will  never  believe 
any  harm  of  such  sober  good  sort  of  people." 

Susan  being  thus  silenced,  her  mistress  proceeded 
to  other  matters.  "And  so  you  tell  me,"  continued 
she,  "  that  the  strange  gentleman  came  post,  and 
there  is  a  footman  without  with  the  horses  ;  why, 
then,  he  is  certainly  some  of  your  great  gentlefolks 
too.  Why  did  you  not  ask  him  whether  he'd  have 
any  supper  1  I  think  he  is  in  the  other  gentleman's 
room  ;  go  up  and  ask  whether  he  called.  Perhaps 
he'll  order  something  when  he  finds  anybody  stirring 
in  the  house  to  dress  it.  Now  don't  commit  any  of 
your  usual  blunders,  by  telling  him  the  fire  's  out, 
and  the  fowls  alive.  And  if  he  should  order  mutton, 
don't  blab  out  that  we  have  none.  The  butcher,  I 
know,  killed  a  sheep  just  before  I  went  to  bed,  and 
he  never  refuses  to  cut  it  up  warm  when  I  desire  it. 
Go,  remember  there's  all  sorts  of  mutton  and  fowls  ; 
go,  open  the  door  with,  Gentlemen,  d'ye  call  ■?  and 
if  they  say  nothing,  ask  what  his  honour  will  be 
pleased  to  have  for  supper  1  Don't  forget  his  honour. 
Go  ;  if  you  don't  mind  all  these  matters  better,  you'U 
never  come  to  anything." 

Susan  departed,  and  soon  returned  with  an  ac- 
count that  the  two  gentlemen  were  got  both  into 
the  same  bed.  "  Two  gentlemen,"  says  the  land- 
lady, "  in  the  same  bed  !  that's  impossible  ;  they  are 
two  errant  scrubs,  I  warrant  them  ;  and  I  believe 
young  Squire  Allworthy  guessed  right,  that  the 
fellow  intended  to  rob  her  ladyship ;  for,  if  he  had 
broke  open  the  lady's  door  with  any  of  the  wicked 
designs  of  a  gentleman,  he  would  never  have  sneaked 
away  to  another  room  to  save  the  expense  of  a  sup- 
per and  a  bed  to  himself.  They  are  certainly  thieves, 
and  their  searching  after  a  wife  is  nothing  but  a 
pretence." 

In  these  censures  my  landlady  did  Mr.    Fitz- 
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patrick  gi-eat  iiyustice;  for  he  was  really  born  a 
gentleman,  though  not  worth  a  groat ;  and  though, 
perhaps,  he  had  some  few  blemishes  in  his  heart  as 
well  as  in  his  head,  yet  being  a  sneaking  or  a  nig- 
gardly fellow  was  not  one  of  them.  In  reality,  he 
was  so  generous  a  man,  that,  whereas  he  had  received 
a  very  handsome  fortune  with  his  wife,  he  had  now 
spent  every  penny  of  it,  except  some  little  pittance 
which  was  settled  upon  her  ;  and,  in  order  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  this,  he  had  used  her  with  such 
cruelty,  that,  together  with  his  jealousy,  which  was 
of  the  bitterest  kind,  it  had  forced  the  poor  woman 
to  run  away  from  him. 

This  gentleman  then  being  well  tired  with  his 
long  journey  from  Chester  in  one  day,  with  which, 
and  some  good  dry  blows  he  had  received  in  the 
scuffle,  his  bones  were  so  sore,  that,  added  to  the^ 
soreness  of  his  mind,  it  had  quite  deprived  him  of 
any  appetite  for  eating.  And  being  now  so  violently 
disappointed  in  the  woman  whom,  at  the  maid's 
instance,  he  had  mistaken  for  his  wife,  it  never  once 
entered  into  his  head  that  she  might  neverthless  be 
in  the  house,  though  he  had  erred  in  the  first  person 
he  had  attacked.  He  therefore  yielded  to  the  dis- 
suasions of  his  friend  from  searching  any  I'arther 
after  her  that  night,  and  accepted  the  kind  offer  of 
part  of  his  bed. 

The  footmen  and  post-boy  were  in  a  different  dis- 
position. They  were  more  ready  to  order  than  the 
landlady  was  to  provide  ;  however,  after  being  pretty 
well  satisfied  by  them  of  the  real  truth  of  the  case, 
and  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  no  thief,  she  was  at 
length  prevailed  on  to  set  some  cold  meat  before 
them,  Avhich  they  were  devouring  with  great  greedi- 
ness, when  Partridge  came  into  the  kitchen.  He 
had  been  first  awaked  by  the  hurry  which  we  have 
before  seen ;  and  while  he  was  endeavouring  to 
compose  himself  again  on  his  pillow,  a  screech-owl 
had  given  him  such  a  serenade  at  his  window,  that 
he  leaped  in  a  most  horrible  affright  from  his  bed, 
and,  huddling  on  his  clothes  with  great  expedition, 
ran  down  to  the  protection  of  the  company,  whom 
he  heard  talking  below  in  the  kitchen. 

His  arrival  detained  my  landlady  from  returning 
to  her  rest;  for  she  was  just  about  to  leave  the  other 
two  guests  to  the  care  of  Susan  ;  but  the  friend  of 
young  Squire  AUworthy  was  not  to  be  so  neglected, 
especially  as  he  called  for  a  pint  of  wine  to  be 
mulled.  She  immediately  obeyed,  by  putting  the 
same  quantity  of  perry  to  the  tire ;  for  this  readily 
answered  to  the  name  of  every  kind  of  wine. 

The  Irish  footman  was  retired  to  bed,  and  the 
post-boy  was  going  to  follow  ;  but  Partridge  invited 
him  to  stay  and  partake  of  his  wine,  which  the  lad 
very  thankfully  accepted.  The  schoolmaster  was 
indeed  afraid  to  return  to  bed  by  himself;  and  as  he 
did  not  know  how  soon  he  might  lose  the  company 
of  my  landlady,  he  was  resolved  to  secure  that  of  the 
boy,  in  whose  presence  he  apprehendeil  no  danger 
from  the  devil  or  any  of  his  adherents. 

And  now  arrived  another  post-boy  at  the  gate  ; 
upon  which  Susan,  being  ordered  out,  returned, 
introducing  two  young  women  in  riding  habits,  one 
of  which  was  so  very  richly  laced,  that  Partridge  and 
the  post-boy  instantly  started  from  their  chairs,  and 
my  landlady  fell  to  her  curtsies,  and  her  ladyships, 
with  great  eagerness. 

The  lady  in  the  rich  habit  said,  with  a  smile  of 
groat  condescension,  "  If  you  will  give  me  leave, 
madam,  I  will  warm  myself  a  few  minutes  at  your 
kitchen  fire,  for  it  is  really  very  cold  ;  but  I  must 
insist  on  disturbing  no  one  from  his  seat."  This 
was  spoken  on  account  of  Partridge,  who  had  re- 
treated to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  struck  with 
the  utmost  awe  and  astonishment  at  the  splendour 


of  the  lady's  dress.  Indeed,  she  had  a  much  better, 
title  to  respect  than  this ;  for  she  was  cue  of  the] 
most  beautiful  creatures  in  the  world. 

The  lady  earnestly  desired  Partridge  to  return 
to  his  seat ;  but  could  not  prevail.  She  then 
pulled  off  her  gloves,  and  displayed  to  the  fire  two 
hands  which  had  every  property  of  snow  in  them, 
except  that  of  melting.  Her  companion,  who  was 
indeed  her  maid,  likewise  pulled  otf  her  gloves,  and 
discovered  what  bore  an  exact  resemblance,  in  cold 
and  colour,  to  a  piece  of  frozen  beef. 

"  I  wish,  madam,"  quoth  the  latter,  "your  lady- 
ship would  not  think  of  going  any  farther  to-night. 
I  am  terribly  afraid  your  ladyship  will  not  be  able  to 
bear  the  fatigue." 

"  Why  sure,"  cries  the  landlady,  "  her  ladyship's 
honour  can  never  intend  it.  O,  bless  me  !  farther 
to-night,  indeed  !  let  me  beseech  your  ladyship  not 

to  think  on't But,    to    be  sure,   your   ladyship 

can't.  What  will  your  honour  be  pleased  to  have 
for  supper '?  I  have  mutton  of  all  kinds,  and  some 
nice  chicken." 

"  I  think,  madam,"  said  the  lady,  "  it  would  be 
rather  breakfast  than  supper ;  but  I  can't  eat  any- 
thing ;  and,  if  I  stay,  shall  only  lie  down  for  an  hour 
or  two.  However,  if  you  please,  madam,  you  may 
get  me  a  little  sack-whey,  made  very  small  and 
thin." 

"  Yes,  madam,"  cries  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
"  I  have  some  excellent  white  wine."  "  You  have 
no  sack,  then,"  says  the  lady.  "  Yes,  an't  please 
your  honour,  I  have  ;  I  may  challenge  the  country 
for  that — but  let  me  beg  your  ladyship  to  eat  some- 
thing." 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  can't  eat  a  morsel,"  answered 
the  lady  ;  "  and  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  if 
you  will  please  to  get  my  apartment  ready  as 
soon  as  possible ;  for  I  am  resolved  to  be  on  horse- 
back again  in  three  hours." 

"  Why,  Susan,"  cries  the  landlady,  "  is  there  a 
fire  lit  yet  in  the  Wild-goose*?  I  am  sorry, 
madam,  all  my  best  rooms  are  full.  Several 
people  of  the  first  quality  are  now  in  bed.  Here's 
a  great  young  squire,  and  many  other  great  gentle- 
folks of  quality."  Susan  answered,  "  That  the 
Irish  gentlemen  were  got  into  the  Wild-goose." 

"  Was  ever  anything  like  iti"  says  the  mistress; 
"  why  the  devil  would  you  not  keep  some  of  the 
best  rooms  for  the  quality,  when  you  know  scarce  a 

day  passes  without  some  calling  here  1 If  they  be 

gentlemen,  I  am  certain,  when  they  know  it  is  for 
her  ladyship,  they  will  get  up  again." 

"  Not  upon  my  account,"  says  the  lady  ;  "  I 
will  have  no  person  disturbed  for  me.  If  you  have 
a  room  that  is  commonly  decent,  it  will  serve  me 
very  well,  though  it  be  never  so  plain.  I  beg, 
madam,  you  will  not  give  yourself  so  much  trouble 
on  my  account."  "  O,  madam!"  cries  the  other, 
"  I  have  several  good  rooms  for  that  matter,  but  none 
good  enough  for  your  honour's  ladyship.  However, 
as  you  are  so  condescending  to  take  up  with  the 
best  I  have,  do,  Susan,  get  a  fire  in  the  Rose  this 
minute.  Will  your  ladjship  be  pleased  to  go  up 
now,  or  stay  till  the  fire  is  lighted"?"  "  I  think  I 
have  sufficiently  warmed  myself,"  answered  the 
lady  ;  "so,  if  you  please,  I  will  go  now  ;  I  am  afraid 
I  have  kept  people,  and  particularly  that  gentle- 
man (meaning  Partridge),  too  long  in  the  cold 
already.  Indeed,  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  keep- 
ing any  person  from  the  fire  this  dreadful  weather." 
— She  then  departed  with  her  maid,  the  landlady 
marching  with  two  lighted  candles  before  her. 

When  that  good  woman  returned,  the  conver- 
sation in  the  kitchen  was  all  upon  the  charms  of 
the  vouiLS'  lady.     There  is  indeed  in  perfect  beautv 
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a  power  -which  none  almost  can  withstand ;  for  my 
landlady,  though  she  was  not  pleased  at  the  nega- 
tive given  to  the  supper,  declared  she  had  never 
seen  so  lovely  a  creature.  Partridge  ran  out  into 
the  most  extravagant  encomiums  on  her  face, 
though  he  could  not  refrain  from  paying  some 
compliments  to  the  gold  lace  on  her  habit ;  the 
post-boy  sung  forth  the  praises  of  her  goodness, 
which  were  likewise  echoed  by  the  other  post-boy, 
who  was  now  come  in.  "  She's  a  true  good  lady, 
I  warrant  her,"  says  he  ;  "  for  she  hath  mercy  upon 
dumb  creatures ;  for  she  asked  me  every  now 
and  then  upon  the  journey,  if  I  did  not  think  she 
should  hurt  the  horses  by  riding  too  fast  1  and  when 
she  came  in  she  charged  me  to  give  them  as  much 
corn  as  ever  they  would  eat." 

Such  charms  are  there  in  affability,  and  so  sure 
is  it  to  attract  the  praises  of  all  kinds  of  people. 
It  may  indeed  be  compared  to  the  celebrated  Mrs. 
Hussey.*  It  is  equally  sure  to  set  off  every  female 
perfection  to  the  highest  advantage,  and  to  palliate 
and  conceal  every  defect.  A  short  reflection,  which 
we  could  not  forbear  making  in  this  place,  where 
my  reader  hath  seen  the  loveliness  of  an  affable  de- 
portment ;  and  truth  will  now  oblige  us  to  contrast 
it,  by  showing  the  reverse. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Coutaining  infallible  nostrums  for  procuring  universal 
disesteem  and  hatred. 

The  lady  had  no  sooner  laid  herself  on  her  pillow 
than  the  waiting-woman  returned  to  the  kitchen  to 
regale  with  some  of  those  dainties  which  her  mis- 
tress had  refused. 

The  company,  at  her  entrance,  showed  her  the 
same  respect  which  they  had  before  paid  to  her 
mistress,  by  rising  ;  but  she  forgot  to  imitate  her, 
by  desiring  them  to  sit  down  again.  Indeed,  it 
was  scarce  possible  they  should  have  done  so,  for 
she  placed  her  chair  in  such  a  posture  as  to  oc- 
cupy almost  the  whole  fire.  She  then  ordered  a 
chicken  to  be  broiled  that  instant,  declaring,  if  it 
•was  not  ready  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  she  would 
not  stay  for  it.  Now,  though  the  said  chicken 
■was  then  at  roost  in  the  stable,  and  required  the 
several  ceremonies  of  catching,  killing,  and  pick- 
ing, before  it  was  brought  to  the  gridiron,  my 
lairdlady  would  nevertheless  have  undertaken  to 
do  all  within  the  time ;  but  the  guest,  being  un- 
fortunately admitted  behind  the  scenes,  must  have 
been  witness  to  the  fourberie ;  the  poor  woman 
was  therefore  obliged  to  confess  that  she  had  none 
in  the  house  ;  "  but,  madam,"  said  she,  "  I  can  get 
any  kind  of  mutton  in  an  instant  from  the  butcher's." 

"  Do  you  think,  then,"  answered  the  waiting- 
gentlewoman,  "  that  I  have  the  stomach  of  a  horse, 
to  eat  mutton  at  this  time  of  night  %  Sure  you 
people  that  keep  inns  imagine  your  betters  are  like 
yourselves.  Indeed,  I  expect  to  get  nothing  at  this 
wretched  place.  I  wonder  my  lady  would  stop  at  it. 
I  suppose  none  but  tradesmen  and  graziers  ever  call 
here."  The  landlady  fired  at  this  indignity  offered 
to  her  house  ;  however,  she  suppressed  her  temper, 
and  contented  herself  with  saying,  "  Very  good 
quality  frequented  it,  she  thanked  heaven !"  "  Don't 
tell  me,"  cries  the  other,  "  of  quality  1  I  believe  I 
know  more  of  people  of  quality  than  such  as  you. — 
But,  prithee,  without  troubling  me  with  any  of  your 
impertinence,  do  tell  me  what  I  can  have  for  sup- 
per ;  for,  though  I  cannot  eat  horse-tiessh,  I  am 
really  hungry."     "  Why  truly,  madam,"  answered 

•  A  celebrated  mantua-maker  in  the  Strand,  famous  for 
Betting  off  the  shapes  of  women. 


the  landlady,  "  you  could  not  take  me  again  at  such 
a  disadvantage  ;  for  I  must  confess  I  have  nothing 
in  the  house,  unless  a  cold  piece  of  beef,  which  in- 
deed a  gentleman's  footman  and  the  post-boy  have 
almost  cleared  to  the  bone."  "  Woman,"  said  Mrs. 
Abigail  (so  for  shortness  we  will  call  her  i,  "  I  entreat 
you  not  to  make  me  sick.  If  I  had  fasted  a  month, 
I  could  not  eat  what  had  been  touched  by  the 
fingers  of  such  fellows.  Is  there  nothing  neat  or 
decent  to  be  had  in  this  horrid  place  %"  "  What 
think  you  of  some  eggs  and  bacon,  madam  1"  said 
the  landlady.  "  Are  your  eggs  new  laid"?  are  you 
certain  they  were  laid  to-day  1  and  let  me  have  the 
bacon  cut  very  nice  and  thin ;  for  I  can't  endure 
anything  that's  gross. — Prithee,  try  if  you  can  do  a 
little  tolerably  for  once,  and  don't  think  you  have 
a  farmer's  wife,  or  some  of  those  creatures,  in  the 
house." — The  land^lady  began  then  to  handle  her 
knife  ;  but  the  other  stopped  her,  saying,  "  Good 
woman,  I  must  insist  upon  your  first  washing  your 
hands ;  for  I  am  extremely  nice,  and  have  been 
always  used  from  my  cradle  to  have  everything  in 
the  most  elegant  manner." 

The  landlady,  who  governed  herself  with  much 
difficulty,  began  now  the  necessary  preparations ; 
for  as  to  Susan,  she  was  utterly  rejected,  and  with 
such  disdain,  that  the  poor  wench  Avas  as  hard  put  to 
it  to  restrain  her  hands  from  violence  as  her  mistress 
had  been  to  hold  her  tongue.  This  indeed  Susan 
did  not  entirely  ;  for,  though  she  literally  kept  it 
within  her  teeth,  yet  there  it  muttered  many  "  marry- 
come-ups,  as  good  flesh  and  blood  as  yourself;" 
with  other  such  indignant  phrases. 

While  the  supper  was  preparing,  Mrs.  Abigail 
began  to  lament  she  had  not  ordered  a  fire  in  the 
parlour  ;  but,  she  said,  that  was  now  too  late. 
"  However,"  said  she,  "  I  have  novelty  to  recom- 
mend a  kitchen ;  for  I  do  not  believe  I  ever  eat  in 
one  before."  Then,  turning  to  the  post-boys,  she 
asked  them,  "Why  they  were  not  in  the  stable  with 
their  horses  %  If  I  must  eat  my  hard  fare  here, 
madam,"  cries  she  to  the  landlady,  "  I  beg  the  kit- 
chen may  be  kept  clear,  that  I  may  not  be  sur- 
rounded with  all  the  blackguards  in  town ;  as  for 
you,  sir,"  says  she  to  Partridge,  "  you  look  some- 
what like  a  gentleman,  and  may  sit  still  if  you 
please  ;    I  don't  desire  to  disturb  anybody  but  mob." 

"  Yes,  yes,  madam,"  cries  Partridge,  "  I  am  a 
gentleman,  I  do  assure  you,  and  I  am  not  so  easily 
to  be  disturbed.  Non  semper  vox  casualis  est  verba 
nominativKS."  This  Latin  she  took  to  be  some 
affront,  and  answered,  "You  maybe  a  gentleman, 
sir;  but  you  don't  show  yourself  as  one  to  talk 
Latin  to  a  woman."  Partridge  made  a  gentle  reply, 
and  concluded  with  more  Latin ;  upon  which  she 
tossed  up  her  nose,  and  contented  herself  by  abusing 
him  with  the  name  of  a  great  scholar. 

The  supper  being  now  on  the  table,  Mrs.  Abigail 
eat  very  heartily  for  so  delicate  a  person  ;  and,  while 
a  second  course  of  the  same  was  by  her  order  pre- 
paring, she  said,  "  And  so,  madam,  you  tell  me 
your  house  is  frequented  by  people  of  great  quality"?" 

The  landlady  answered  in  the  affirmative,  saying, 
"  There  were  a  great  many  very  good  quality  and 
gentlefolks  in  it  now.  There's  young  squire  All- 
worthy,   as  that  gentleman  there  knows." 

"  And  pray  who  is  this  young  gentleman  of  qua- 
lity, this  young  squire  Allworthyl"  said  Abigail. 

"  Who  should  he  be,"  answered  Partridge,  "  but 
the  son  and  heir  of  the  great  squire  AUworthy,  of 
Somersetshire  V 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  she,  "  you  tell  me  strange 
news ;  for  I  know  Mr.  AUworthy  of  Somersetshire 
very  well,  and  I  know  he  hath  no  sou  alive." 
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The  landlady  prickcxl  up  lier  ears  at  this,  and 
Paitridge  looked  a  little  confounded.  However, 
after  a  short  hesitation,  he  answered,  "  Indeed, 
madam,  it  is  true,  everybody  doth  not  know  him  to 
be  squire  Allworthy's  son  ;  for  he  was  never  married 
to  his  mother ;  but  his  son  he  certainly  is,  and  will 
be  his  heir  too,  as  certainly  as  his  name  is  Jones." 
At  that  word,  Abigail  let  drop  the  bacon  which  she 
was  conveying  to  her  mouth,  and  cried  out,  "  You 
surprise  me,  sir!  Is  it  possible  Mr.  Jones  should  be 
now  in  the  house  1"  "Qi<are?io»/"  answered  Part- 
ridge, "  it  is  possible,  and  it  is  certain." 

Abigail  now  made  haste  to  finish  the  remainder  of 
her  meal,  and  then  repaired  back  to  her  mistress, 
when  the  conversation  passed  which  may  be  read  in 
the  next  chapter. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Showing  who  the  amiable  lady,  and  her  unamlable  maid 
were. 
As  in  the  month  of  June,  the  damask  rose,  which 
chance  hath  planted  among  the  lilies,  with  their 
candid  hue  mixes  his  vermilion  ;  or,  as  some  play- 
some  heifer  in  the  pleasant  month  of  May  diffuses 
her  odoriferous  breath  over  the  flowery  meadows  ; 
or  as,  in  the  blooming  month  of  April,  the  gentle, 
constant  dove,  perched  on  some  fair  bough,  sits 
meditating  on  her  mate ;  so,  looking  a  hundred 
charms  and  breathing  as  many  sweets,  her  thoughts 
being  fixed  on  her  Tommy,  with  a  heart  as  good  and 
innocent  as  her  face  was  beautiful,  Sophia  (for  it 
was  she  herself)  lay  reclining  her  lovely  head  on  her 
hand,  when  her  maid  entered  the  room,  and,  running 
directly  to  the  bed,  cried,  "  Madam — madam — who 
doth  your  ladyship  think  is  in  the  house?"  Sophia, 
starting  up,  cried,  "  I  hope  my  father  hath  not  over- 
taken us."  "  No,  madam,  it  is  one  worth  a  hundred 
fathers ;  Mr.  Jones  himself  is  here  at  this  very  in- 
stant." "  Mr.  Jones  !"  says  Sophia,  "  it  is  impos- 
sible! I  cannot  be  so  fortunate."  Her  maid  averred 
the  fact,  and  was  presently  detached  by  her  mistress 
to  order  him  to  be  called  ;  for  she  said  she  was  re- 
solved to  see  him  immediately. 

Mrs.  Honour  had  no  sooner  left  the  kitchen  in 
the  manner  we  have  before  seen  than  the  landlady 
fell  severely  upon  her.  The  poor  woman  had  indeed 
been  loading  her  heart  with  foul  language  for  some 
time,  and  now  it  scoured  out  of  her  mouth,  as  filth 
doth  from  a  mud-cart,  when  the  board  which  confines 
it  is  removed.  Partridge  likewise  shovelled  in  his 
share  of  calumny,  and  (what  may  surprise  the  reader) 
not  only  bespattered  the  maid,  but  attempted  to 
sully  the  lily-white  character  of  Sophia  herself. 
"  Never  a  barrel  the  better  herring,"  cries  he, 
"  Noscitur  a  socio,  is  a  true  saying.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, indeed,  that  the  lady  in  the  fine  garments  is 
the  civiller  of  the  two ;  but  I  warrant  neither  of 
them  are  a  bit  better  than  they  should  be.  A  couple 
of  Bath  trulls,  I'll  answer  for  them  ;  your  quality 
don't  ride  about  at  this  time  o'  night  without  ser- 
vants." "  Sbodlikins,  and  that's  true,"  cries  the 
landlady,  "  you  have  certainly  hit  upon  the  very 
matter  ;  for  quality  don't  come  into  a  house  without 
bespeaking  a  supper,  whether  they  eat  or  no." 

While  they  were  thus  discoursLiig,  Mrs.  Honour 
returned  and  discharged  her  commission,  by  bidding 
the  landlady  immediately  wake  Mr.  Jones,  and  tell 
him  a  lady  wanted  to  speak  with  him.  The  land- 
lady referred  her  to  Partridge,  saying,  "  he  was  the 
squire's  friend :  but,  for  her  part,  she  never  called 
men-folks,  especially  gentlemen,"  and  then  walked 
sullenly  out  of  the  kitchen.  Honour  applied  her- 
self to  Partridge  ;  but  he  refused,  "  for  my  friend," 
cries  he,  "  went  to  bed  very  late,  and  he  would  be 


very  angry  to  be  disturbed  so  soon."  Mrs.  Honour 
insisted  still  to  have  him  called,  saying,  "  she  was 
sure,  instead  of  being  angry,  that  he  would  be  to  the 
highest  degree  delighted  when  he  knew  the  occa- 
sion." "  Another  time,  perhaps,  he  might,"  cries 
Partridge  ;  "  but  7wn  omnia  possunius  omnes.  One 
woman  is  enough  at  once  for  a  reasonable  man." 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  one  woman,  fellow  1"  cries 
Honour.  "  None  of  your  fellow,"  answered  Part- 
ridge. He  then  proceeded  to  inform  Lsr  plainly 
that  Jones  was  in  bed  with  a  wench,  and  made  use 
of  an  expression  too  indelicate  to  be  here  inserted ; 
which  so  enraged  Mrs.  Honour,  that  she  called  him 
jackanapes,  and  returned  in  a  violent  hurry  to  her 
mistress,  whom  she  acquainted  with  the  success  of 
her  errand,  and  with  the  account  she  had  received  ; 
which,  if  possible,  she  exaggerated,  being  as  angry 
with  Jones  as  if  he  had  pronounced  all  the  words 
that  came  from  the  mouth  of  Partridge.  She  dis- 
charged a  torrent  of  abuse  on  the  master,  and  ad- 
vised her  mistress  to  quit  all  thoughts  of  a  man  who 
had  never  shown  himself  deserving  of  her.  She  then 
ripped  up  the  story  of  Molly  Seagrim,  and  gave  the 
most  malicious  turn  to  his  formerly  quitting  Sophia 
herself;  which,  I  must  confess,  the  present  incident 
not  a  little  countenanced. 

The  spirits  of  Sophia  were  too  much  dissipated 
by  concern  to  enable  her  to  stop  the  torrent  of  her 
maid.  At  last,  however,  she  interrupted  her,  say- 
ing, "  I  never  can  believe  this  ;  some  villain  hath 
belied  him.  You  say  you  had  it  from  his  friend  ; 
but  surely  it  is  not  the  office  of  a  friend  to  betray 
such  secrets."  "  I  suppose,"  cries  Honour,  "  the 
fellow  is  his  pimp  ;  for  I  never  saw  so  ill-looked  a 
villain.  Besides,  such  profligate  rakes  as  Mr.  Jones 
are  never  ashamed  of  these  matters." 

To  say  the  truth,  this  behaviour  of  Partridge  was 
a  little  inexcusable  ;  but  he  had  not  slept  off  the 
effect  of  the  dose  Avhich  he  swallowed  tlie  evening 
before ;  which  had,  in  the  morning,  received  the 
addition  of  above  a  pint  of  wine,  or  indeed  rather 
of  malt  spirits  ;  for  the  perry  was  by  no  means  pure. 
Now,  that  part  of  his  head  which  Nature  designed 
for  the  reservoir  of  drink  being  very  shallow,  a 
small  quantity  of  liquor  overflowed  it,  and  opened 
the  sluices  of  his  heart ;  so  that  all  the  secrets  there 
deposited  run  out.  These  sluices  were  indeed, 
naturally,  very  ill-secured.  To  give  the  best-natured 
turn  we  can  to  his  disposition,  he  was  a  very  honest 
man ;  for,  as  he  was  the  most  inquisitive  of  mortals, 
and  eternally  prying  into  the  secrets  of  others,  so  he 
very  faithfully  paid  them  by  communicating,  in 
return,  everything  within  his  knowledge. 

While  Sophia,  tormented  v.ith  anxiety,  knew  not 
what  to  believe,  nor  what  resolution  to  take,  Susan 
arrived  with  the  sack-whey.  Mrs.  Honour  imme- 
diately advised  her  mistress,  in  a  whisper,  to  pump 
this  wench,  who  probably  could  inform  her  of  the 
truth.  Sophia  approved  it,  and  began  as  follows  : 
"  Come  hither,  child  ;  now  answer  me  truly  what 
I  am  going  to  ask  you,  and  I  promise  you  I  will 
very  well  reward  you.  Is  there  a  young  gentleman 
in  this  house,   a  handsome    young  gentleman,  that 

."      Here  Sophia  blushed  and  was  confounded. 

"  A  young  gentleman,"  cries  Honour,  "that  came 
hither  in  company  with  that  saucy  rascal  who  is 
now  in  the  kitchen  1"  Susan  answered,  "There 
was." — "Do  you  know  anything  of  any  ladyl" 
continues  Sophia,  "  any  lady '?  I  don't  ask  you  whe- 
ther she  is  handsome  or  no  ;  perhaps  she  is  not ; 
that  's  nothing  to  the  purpose  ;  but  do  you  know 
of  any  lady'!"  "La!  madam,"  cries  Honour, 
"  you  will  make  a  very  bad  examiner.  Hark'ee, 
child,"  says  she,  "  is  not  that  young  gentleman  novr 
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in  bed  with  some  nasty  trull  or  other  1"  Here 
Susan  smiled,  and  was  silent.  "  Answer  the  ques- 
tion, child,"  says  Sophia,  "  and  here's  a  guinea  for 
you." — "  A  guinea!  madam,"  cries  Susan;  "la, 
what's  a  guinea'!  If  my  mistress  should  know  it  I 
shall  certainly  lose  my  place  that  very  instant." 
"  Here's  another  for  you,"  says  Sophia,  "  and  I 
promise  you  faithfully  your  mistress  shall  never 
know  it."  Susan,  after  a  very  short  hesitation,  took 
the  money,  and  told  the  whole  story,  concluding 
with  saying,  "  If  you  have  any  great  curiosity, 
madam,  I  can  steal  softly  into  his  room,  and  see 
Avhether  he  be  in  his  own  bed  or  no."  She  accord- 
ingly did  this  by  Sophia's  desire,  and  returned  with 
an  answer  in  the  negative. 

Sophia  now  trembled  and  turned  pale.  Mrs. 
Honour  begged  her  to  be  comforted,  and  not  to 
think  any  more  of  so  wortliless  a  fellow.  "  Why 
there,"  says  Susan,  "  I  hope,  madam,  your  ladyship 
won't  be  offended  ;  but  pray,  madam,  is  not  your 
ladyship's  name  Madam  Sophia  AVesternl"  "  How 
is  it  possible  you  should  know  mel"  answered 
Sophia.  "  Why  that  man,  that  the  gentlewoman 
spoke  of,  who  is  in  the  kitchen,  told  about  you  last 
night.  But  I  hope  your  ladyship  is  not  angry  with 
me."  "  Indeed,  child,"  said  she,  "  I  am  not;  pray 
tell  me  all,  and  I  promise  you  I'll  reward  you." 
"  Why,  madam,"  continued  Susan,  "  that  man  told 
us  all  in  the  kitchen  that  Madam  Sophia  Western 
— indeed  I  don't  know  how  to  bring  it  out." — Here 
she  stopped,  till,  having  received  encouragement 
from  Sophia,  and  being  vehemently  pressed  by  Mrs. 
Honour,  she  proceeded  thus : — "  He  told  us,  ma- 
dam, though  to  be  sure  it  is  all  a  lie,  that  your 
ladyship  was  dying  for  love  of  the  young  squire,  and 
that  he  was  going  to  the  wars  to  get  rid  of  you. 
I  thought  to  myself  then  he  was  a  false-he?rted 
wretch ;  but,  now,  to  see  such  a  fine,  rich,  beauti- 
ful lady  as  you  be,  forsaken  for  such  an  ordinary 
woman  ;  for  to  be  sure  so  she  is,  and  another  man's 
wife  into  the  bargain.  It  is  such  a  strange  unna- 
tural thing,  in  a  manner." 

Sophia  gave  her  a  third  guinea,  and,  telling  her 
she  would  certainly  be  her  friend  if  she  mentioned 
nothing  of  what  had  passed,  nor  informed  any  one 
who  she  was,  dismissed  the  girl,  with  orders  to  the 
post-boy  to  get  the  horses  ready  immediately. 

Being  now  left  alone  with  her  maid,  she  told  her 
trusty  waiting-woman,  "  That  she  never  was  more 
easy  than  at  present.  I  am  now  convinced,"  said 
she, " "  he  is  not  only  a  villain,  but  a  low  despicable 
wretch.  I  can  forgive  all  rather  than  his  exposing 
my  name  in  so  barbarous  a  manner.  That  renders 
him  the  object  of  my  contempt.  Yes,  Honour,  I  am 
now  easy ;  I  am  indeed  ;  I  am  very  easy  ;"  and  then 
she  burst  into  a  violent  flood  of  tears. 

After  a  short  interval  spent  by  Sophia,  chiefly  in 
crying,  and  assuring  her  maid  that  she  was  perfectly 
easy,  Susan  arrived  with  an  account  that  the  horses 
were  ready,  when  a  very  extraordinary  thought  sug- 
gested itself  to  our  young  heroine,  by  which  Mr. 
Jones  would  be  acquainted  with  her  having  been  at 
the  inn,  in  a  way  which,  if  any  sparks  of  afl^ection 
for  her  remained  in  him,  would  be  at  least  some 
punishment  for  his  faults. 

The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  remember  a  little 
mufl",  which  hath  had  the  honour  of  being  more  than 
once  remembered  already  in  this  history.  This 
muff,  ever  since  the  departure  of  Mr.  Jones,  had 
been  the  constant  companion  of  Sophia  by  day, 
and  her  bedfellow  by  night ;  and  this  muff  she  had 
at  this  very  instant  upon  her  arm  ;  whence  she  took 
it  off  with  great  indignation,  and,  having  writ  her 
name  with  the  pencil  upon  apiece  of  paper  which  she 


pinned  to  it,  she  bribed  the  maid  to  convey  it  into 
the  empty  bed  of  Mr.  Jones,  in  which,  if  he  did  not 
find  it,  she  charged  her  to  take  some  method  of  con- 
veying it  before  his  eyes  in  the  morning. 

Then,  having  paid  for  what  Mrs.  Honour  had 
eaten,  in  which  bill  was  included  an  account  for 
what  she  herself  might  have  eaten,  she  mounted  her 
horse,  and,  once  more  assuring  her  companion  that 
she  was  perfectly  easy,  continued  her  journey. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Containing,  among  other  things,  the  ingenuity  of  Partridge, 
the  madness  of  Jones,  and  the  folly  of  Fitzpatiick. 

It  was  now  past  five  in  the  morning,  and  other 
company  began  to  rise  and  come  to  the  kitchen, 
among  whom  were  the  Serjeant  and  the  coachman, 
who,  being  thoroughly  reconciled,  made  a  libation, 
or,  in  the  English  phrase,  drank  a  hearty  cup  to- 
gether. 

In  this  drinking  nothing  more  remarkable  hap- 
pened than  the  behaviour  of  Partridge,  who,  when 
the  Serjeant  drank  a  health  to  King  George,  re- 
peated only  the  word  King  ;  nor  could  he  be  brought 
to  utter  more  ;  for  though  he  was  going  to  tight 
against  his  own  cause,  yet  he  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  drink  against  it. 

Mr.  Jones,  being  now  returned  to  his  OAvn  bed 
(but  from  whence  he  returned  we  must  beg  to  be 
excused  from  relating),  summoned  Partridge  from 
this  agreeable  company,  who,  after  a  ceremonious 
preface,  having  obtained  leave  to  offer  his  advice, 
delivered  himself  as  follows  : — 

"  It  is,  sii',  an  old  saying,  and  a  true  one,  that  a 
wise  man  may  sometimes  learn  counsel  from  a  fool ; 
I  wish,  therefore,  I  might  be  so  bold  as  to  offer  you 
my  advice,  which  is  to  return  home  again,  and  leave 
these  horrida  bella,  these  bloody  wars,  to  fellows  who 
are  contented  to  swallow  gunpowder,  because  they 
have  nothing  else  to  eat.  Now,  everybody  knows 
your  honour  wants  for  nothing  at  home  ;  when  that's 
the  case,  why  should  any  man  travel  abroad  1" 

"  Pai'tridge,"  ci'ies  Jones,  "  thou  art  certainly  a 
coward ;  I  wish,  therefore,  thou  wouldst  return 
home  thyself,  and  trouble  me  no  more." 

"  I  ask  your  honour's  pardon,"  cries  Partridge;  I 
spoke  on  your  account  more  than  my  own  ;  for  as 
to  me.  Heaven  knows  my  circumstances  are  bad 
enough,  and  I  am  so  far  from  being  afraid,  that  I 
value  a  pistol,  or  a  blunderbuss,  or  any  such  thing, 
no  more  than  a  pop-gun.  Every  man  must  die 
once,  and  what  signifies  the  manner  how "?  besides, 
perhaps  I  may  come  off  with  the  loss  only  of  an  arm 
or  a  leg.  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  was  never  less  afraid 
in  my  life  ;  and  so,  if  your  honour  is  resolved  to  go 
on,  I  am  resolved  to  follow  you.  But,  in  that  case, 
I  wish  I  might  give  my  opinion.  To  be  sure,  it  is 
a  scandalous  way  of  travelling,  for  a  great  gentleman 
like  j'ou  to  walk  afoot.  No  where  are  two  or  three 
good  horses  in  the  stable,  which  the  landlord  will 
certainly  make  no  scruple  of  trusting  you  with  ;  but, 
if  he  should,  I  can  easily  contrive  to  take  them ; 
and,  let  the  woi'st  come  to  the  worst,  the  king  would 
certainly  pardon  you,  as  you  are  going  to  fight  in 
his  cause." 

Now,  as  the  honesty  of  Partridge  was  equal  to  his 
understanding,  and  both  dealt  only  in  small  matters, 
he  would  never  have  attempted  a  roguery  of  this 
kind,  had  he  not  imagined  it  altogether  safe ;  for  he 
was  one  of  those  who  have  more  consideration  of  the 
gallows  than  of  the  fitness  of  things  ;  but,  in  reality, 
he  thought  he  might  have  committed  this  felony 
without  any  danger ;  for,  besides  that  he  doubted 
not  but  the  name  of  Mr.   AUworthy  would  suffi- 
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ciently  quiet  the  landlord,  he  conceived  thej  should 
be  altogether  safe,  whatever  tuni  afRiirs  might  take  ; 
as  Jones,  he  imagined,  would  have  friends  enough 
on  one  side,  and  as  his  friends  would  as  well  secure 
him  on  the  other. 

When  Mr.  Jones  found  that  Partridge  was  in 
earnest  in  this  proposal,  he  very  severely  rebuked 
him,  and  that  in  such  bitter  terms,  that  the  other 
attempted  to  laugli  it  off,  and  presently  turned  the 
discourse  to  other  matters  ;  saying,  he  believed  they 
were  then  in  a  bawdy-house,  and  that  he  had  with 
much  ado  prevented  two  wenches  from  disturbing 
his  honour  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  "  Heyday  !" 
says  he,  "  I  believe  they  got  into  your  chamber 
whether  I  would  or  no  ;  for  here  lies  the  muff  of 
one  of  them  on  the  ground."  Indeed,  as  Jones  re- 
turned to  his  bed  in  tlic  dark,  he  had  never  per- 
ceived the  muff  on  the  quilt,  and,  in  leaping  into  his 
bed,  he  had  tumbled  it  on  the  floor.  This  Partridge 
now  took  up,  and  was  going  to  put  into  his  pocket, 
when  Jones  desired  to  see  it.  The  muff  was  so  very 
remarkable,  that  our  hero  might  possibly  have  re- 
collected it  without  the  information  annexed.  But 
his  memory  was  not  put  to  that  hard  office  ;  for  at 
the  same  instant  he  saw  and  read  the  words  Sophia 
"Western  upon  the  paper  which  was  pinned  to  it. 
His  looks  now  grew  frantic  in  a  moment,  and  he 
eagerly  cried  out,  "  Oh  Heavens !  how  came  this 
muff  here'?"  "  I  know  no  more  than  your  honour," 
cried  Partridge  ;  "  but  I  saw  it  upon  the  arm  of  one 
of  the  women  who  would  have  disturbed  you,  if  I 
would  have  suffered  them."  "Where  are  they'!" 
cries  Jones,  jumping  out  of  bed,  and  laying  hold  of 
his  clothes.  "  Many  miles  off,  I  believe,  by  this 
time,"  said  Partridge.  And  now  Jones,  upon  fur- 
ther inquiry,  was  sufficiently  assured  that  the  bearer 
of  this  muff  was  no  other  than  the  lovely  Sophia 
herself. 

The  behaviour  of  Jones  on  this  occasion,  his 
thoughts,  his  looks,  his  words,  his  actions,  were  such 
as  beggar  all  description.  After  many  bitter  execra- 
tions on  Partridge,  and  not  fewer  on  himself,  he 
ordered  the  poor  fellow,  who  was  frightened  out  of 
his  wits,  to  run  down  and  hire  him  horses  at  any 
rate  ;  and  a  very  minutes  afterwards,  having  shuffled 
on  his  clothes,  he  hastened  down  stairs  to  execute 
the  orders  himself,  which  he  had  just  before  given. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  what  passed  on  his  ar- 
rival in  the  kitchen,  it  will  be  necessary  to  recur  to 
what  had  there  happened  since  Partridge  had  first 
left  it  on  his  master's  summons. 

The  Serjeant  was  just  marched  off  with  his  party, 
when  the  two  Irish  gentlemen  arose,  and  came  down 
stairs  ;  both  complaining  that  they  had  been  so 
often  waked  by  the  noises  in  the  inn,  that  they  had 
never  once  been  able  to  close  their  eyes  all  night. 

The  coach  which  had  brought  the  young  lady  and 
her  maid,  and  which,  perhaps,  the  reader  may' have 
hitherto  concluded  was  her  own,  was,  indeed,  a  re- 
turned coach  belonging  to  Mr.  King,  of  Bath,  one 
of  the  worthiest  and  honestest  men  that  ever  dealt 
in  horse-flesh,  and  whose  coaches  we  heartily  re- 
commend to  all  our  readers  M'ho  travel  that  road. 
By  which  means  they  may,  perhaps,  have  the  plea- 
sure of  riding  in  the  very  coach,  and  being  driven 
by  the  very  coachman,  that  is  recorded  in  this 
history. 

The  coachman,  having  but  two  passengers,  and 
hearing  Mr.  Maeklachlan  was  going  to  Bath,  offered 
to  carry  him  thither  at  a  very  moderate  price.  He 
was  induced  to  this  by  the  report  of  the  hostler,  who 
said  that  the  horse  v.-hich  Mr.  Maeklachlan  had 
hired  from  Worcester  would  be  much  more  pleased 
with  returning  to  his  friends  tliere  than  to  prosecute 


a  long  journey  ;  for  that  the  said  horse  was  rather  a 
two-legged  than  a  four-legged  animal. 

Mr.  Maeklachlan  immediately  closed  with  the 
proposal  of  the  coachman,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
persuaded  his  friend  Fitzpatrick  to  accept  of  the 
fourth  place  in  the  coach.  This  conveyance  the 
soreness  of  his  bones  made  more  agreeable  to  him 
than  a  horse ;  and,  being  well  assured  of  meeting 
with  his  wife  at  Bath,  he  thought  a  little  delay 
Would  be  of  no  consequence. 

Maeklachlan,  who  was  much  the  sharper  man  of 
the  two,  no  sooner  heard  that  this  lady  came  from 
Chester,  with  the  other  circumstances  which  he 
learned  from  the  hostler,  than  it  came  into  his  head 
that  she  might  possibly  be  his  friend's  Avife  ;  and 
presently  acquainted  him  with  this  suspicion,  which 
had  never  once  occurred  to  Fitzpatrick  himself. 
To  say  the  truth,  he  was  one  of  those  compositions 
which  nature  makes  up  in  too  great  a  hurry,  and 
forgets  to  put  any  brains  into  their  head. 

Now  it  happens  to  this  sort  of  men,  as  to  bad 
hounds,  who  never  hit  off  a  fault  themselves ;  but 
no  sooner  doth  a  dog  of  sagacity  open  his  mouth 
than  they  immediately  do  the  same,  and,  without 
the  guidance  of  any  scent,  run  directly  forwards  as 
fast  as  they  are  able.  In  the  same  manner,  the  very 
moment  Mr.  Maeklachlan  had  mentioned  his  appre- 
hension, Mr.  Fitzpatrick  instantly  concurred,  and 
flew  directly  up  stairs,  to  surprise  his  wife,  before 
he  knew  where  she  was  ;  and  unluckily  (as  Fortune 
loves  to  play  tricks  with  those  gentlemen  who  put 
themselves  entirely  under  her  conduct)  ran  his  head 
against  several  doors  and  posts  to  no  purpose. 
Much  kinder  was  she  to  me,  when  she  suggested 
the  simile  of  the  hounds,  just  before  inserted  ;  since 
the  poor  wife  may,  on  these  occasions,  be  so  justly 
compared  to  a  hunted  hare.  Like  that  little  wretched 
animal,  she  pricks  up  her  ears  to  listen  after  the 
voice  of  her  pursuer ;  like  her,  flies  away  trembling 
when  she  hears  it ;  and,  like  her,  is  generally  over- 
taken and  destroyed  in  the  end. 

This  was  not  however  the  case  at  present ;  for, 
after  a  long  fruitless  search,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  returned 
to  the  kitchen,  where,  as  if  this  had  been  a  real 
chase,  entered  a  gentleman  hallooing  as  hunters  do 
when  the  hounds  are  at  a  fault.  He  was  just 
alighted  from  his  horse,  and  had  many  attendants  at 
his  heels. 

Here,  reader,  it  may  be  necessary  to  acquaint 
thee  with  some  matters,  which,,  if  thou  dost  knovy 
already,  thou  art  wiser  than  I  take  thee  to  be.  And 
this  information  thou  shalt  receive  in  the  next 
chapter. 

CHAPTER  YII. 

In  wlilcli  are  concluded  the  advpntures  that  happened  at  the 

inn  at  Upton. 
In  tlie  first  place,  then,  this  gentleman  just  arrived 
was  no  other  than  squire  AVestern  himself,  who  was 
come  hither  in  pursuit  of  his  daughter;  and,  had  he 
fortunately  been  two  hours  earlier,  he  had  not  only 
found  her,  but  his  niece  into  the  bargain ;  for  such 
was  the  wife  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  Avho  had  run  away 
with  her  Ave  years  before,  out  of  the  custody  of  that 
sage  lady.  Madam  Western. 

Now  this  lady  had  departed  from  the  inn  much 
about  the  same  time  with  Sophia ;  for,  having  been 
waked  by  the  voice  of  her  husband,  she  had  sent 
up  for  the  landlady,  and,  being  by  her  apprized  of 
the  matter,  had  bribed  the  good  woman,  at  an  ex- 
travagant price,  to  furnish  her  with  horses  for  her 
escape.  Such  prevalence  had  money  in  this  family  ; 
and  though  the  mistress  would  have  turned  a^vay 
her  maid  for  a  corrupt  hussy,   if  she  had  kno'wn  as 
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much  as  the  reader,  yet,  she  was  no  more  proof 
against  corruption  herself  than  poor  Susan  had 
been. 

Mr.  "Western  and  his  nephew  were  not  known  to 
one  another;  nor  indeed  would  the  former  have 
taken  any  notice  of  the  latter  if  he  had  known 
him  ;  for,  this  being  a  stolen  match,  and  conse- 
quently an  unnatural  one  in  the  opinion  of  the 
good  squire,  he  had,  from  the  time  of  her  committing 
it,  abandoned  the  poor  young  creature,  who  was  then. 
no  more  than  eighteen,  as  a  monster,  and  had  never 
since  suffered  her  to  be  named  in  his  presence. 

The  kitchen  was  now  a  scene  of  universal  con- 
fusion. Western  inquiring  after  his  daughter,  and 
Fitzpatrick  as  eagerly  after  his  wife,  when  Jones 
entered  the  room,  unfortunately  having  Sophia's 
muff  in  his  hand. 

As  soon  as  Western  saw  Jones,  he  set  up  the  same 
holla  as  is  used  by  sportsmen  when  their  game  is  in 
view.  He  then  immediately  ran  up  and  laid  hold 
of  Jones,  crying,  "  We  have  got  the  dog  fox,  I  war- 
rant the  bitch  is  not  far  off."  The  jargon  which 
followed  for  some  minutes,  where  many  spoke  dif- 
ferent things  at  the  same  time,  as  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  describe,  so  it  would  be  no  less  unpleasant 
to  read. 

Jones  having,  at  length,  shaken  Mr.  Western  off, 
and  some  of  the  company  having  interfered  between 
them,  our  hero  protested  his  innocence  as  to  know- 
ing anything  of  the  lady ;  when  Parson  Supple 
stepped  up,  and  said,  "  It  is  folly  to  deny  it ;  for 
why,  the  marks  of  guilt  are  in  thy  hands.  I  will 
myself  asseverate  and  bind  it  by  an  oath,  that  the 
muff  thou  bearest  in  thy  hand  belongeth  unto 
Madam  Sophia ;  for  I  have  frequently  observed  her, 
of  later  days,  to  bear  it  about  her."  "  My  daughter's 
muff!"  cries  the  squire  in  a  rage.  "Hath  he  got 
my  daughter's  muff?  bear  witness  the  goods  are 
found  upon  him.  I'll  have  him  before  a  justice  of 
peace  this  instant.  WTiere  is  my  daughter,  villain  1  " 
"Sir,"  said  Jones,  "I  beg  you  would  be  pacified. 
The  muff,  I  acknowledge,  is  the  young  lady's ;  but, 
upon  my  honour,  I  have  never  seen  her."  At  these 
words  Western  lost  all  patience,  and  grew  inarticu- 
late with  rage. 

Some  of  the  servants  had  acquainted  Fitzpatrick 
who  Mr.  Western  was.  The  good  Irishman,  there- 
fore, thinking  he  had  now  an  opportunity  to  do  an 
act  of  service  to  his  uncle,  and  by  that  means  might 
possibly  obtain  his  favour,  stepped  up  to  Jones,  and 
cried  out,  "  Upon  my  conscience,  sir,  you  may  be 
ashamed  of  denying  your  having  seen  the  gentle- 
man's daughter  before  my  face,  when  you  know  I 
found  you  there  upon  the  bed  together."  Then, 
turning  to  Western,  he  offered  to  conduct  him  imme- 
diately to  the  room  where  his  daughter  was  ;  which 
offer  being  accepted,  he,  the  squire,  the  parson,  and 
some  others,  ascended  directly  to  Mrs.  Waters' s 
chamber,  which  they  entered  with  no  less  violence 
than  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  had  done  before. 

The  poor  lady  started  from  her  sleep  with  as 
much  amazement  as  terror,  and  beheld  at  her  bed- 
side a  figure  which  might  very  well  be  supposed  to 
have  escaped  out  of  Bedlam.  Such  wildness  and 
confusion  were  in  the  looks  of  Mr.  Western  ;  who 
no  sooner  saw  the  lady  than  he  started  back,  show- 
ing sufficiently  by  his  manner,  before  he  spoke,  that 
this  was  not  the  person  sought  after. 

So  much  more  tenderly  do  women  value  their  re- 
putation than  their  persons,  that,  though  the  latter 
seemed  now  in  more  danger  than  before,  yet,  as  the 
former  was  secure,  the  lady  screamed  not  with  such 
violence  as  she  had  done  on  the  other  occasion. 
However,  she  no  sooner  found  herself  alone  than 
she  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  furthei   repose  ;  and, 


as  she  had  sufficient  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
her  present  lodging,  she  dressed  herself  with  all  pos- 
sible expedition. 

Mr.  Western  now  proceeded  to  search  the  whole 
house,  but  to  as  little  purpose  as  he  had  disturbed 
poor  Mrs.  Waters.  He  then  returned  disconsolate 
into  the  kitchen,  where  he  found  Jones  in  the  cus- 
tody of  his  servants. 

This  violent  uproar  had  raised  all  the  peo])le  in 
the  house,  though  it  was  yet  scarcely  daylight. 
Among  these  was  a  grave  gentleman,  who  had  the 
honour  to  be  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  for 
the  county  of  Worcester.  Of  which  Mr.  Western 
was  no  sooner  informed  than  he  offered  to  lay  his 
complaint  before  him.  The  justice  declined  execut- 
ing his  office,  as  he  said  he  had  no  clerk  present, 
nor  no  book  about  justice  business;  and  that  he 
could  not  carry  all  the  law  in  his  head  about  steal- 
ing away  daughters,  and  such  sort  of  things. 

Here  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  offered  to  lend  him  his  as- 
sistance, informing  the  company  he  had  been  him- 
self bred  to  the  law.  (And  indeed  he  had  served 
three  years  as  clerk  to  an  attorney  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  when,  choosing  a  genteeler  walk  in  life, 
he  quitted  his  master,  came  over  to  England,  and 
set  up  that  business  which  requires  no  appren- 
ticeship, namely,  that  of  a  gentleman,  in  which 
he  had  succeeded,  as  hath  been  already  partly 
mentioned.) 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  declared  that  the  law  concerning 
daughters  was  out  of  the  present  case  ;  that  stealing 
a  muff  was  undoubtedly  felony,  and  the  goods,  being 
found  upon  the  person,  were  sufUcient  evidence  of 
the  fact. 

The  magistrate,  upon  the  encouragement  of  so 
learned  a  coadjutor,  and  upon  the  violent  interces- 
sion of  the  squire,  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to 
seat  himself  in  the  chair  of  justice,  where  being- 
placed,  upon  viewing  the  muff  which  Jones  still 
held  in  his  hand,  and  upon  the  parson's  swearing 
it  to  be  the  property  of  Mr.  Western,  he  desired 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  to  draw  up  a  commitment,  which 
he  said  he  would  sign. 

Jones  now  desired  to  be  heard,  v/hich  was  at  last, 
with  difficulty,  granted  him.  He  then  produced  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Partridge,  as  to  the  finding  it ;  but, 
what  was  still  more,  Susan  deposed  that  Sophia  her- 
self had  delivered  the  muff  to  her,  and  had  ordered 
her  to  convey  it  into  the  chamber  where  Mr.  Jones 
had  found  it. 

Whether  a  natural  love  of  justice,  or  the  extraor- 
dinary comeliness  of  Jones,  had  wrought  on  Susan 
to  make  the  discovery,  I  will  not  determine  ;  but 
such  were  the  effects  of  her  evidence,  that  the  ma- 
gistrate, throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair,  declared 
that  the  matter  was  now  altogether  as  clear  on  the 
side  of  the  prisoner  as  it  had  before  been  against 
him :  with  which  the  parson  concurred,  saying, 
the  Lord  forbid  he  should  be  instrumental  in  com- 
mitting an  innocent  person  to  durance.  The  justice 
then  arose,  acquitted  the  prisoner,  and  broke  up  the 
court. 

Mr.  Western  now  gave  every  one  present  a  hearty 
curse,  and,  immediately  ordering  his  horses,  departed 
in  pursuit  of  his  daughter,  without  taking  the  least 
notice  of  his  nephew  Fitzpatrick,  or  returning  any 
answer  to  his  claim  of  kindred,  notwithstanding 
all  the  obligations  he  had  just  received  from  that 
gentleman.  In  the  violence,  moreover,  of  his  hurry, 
and  of  his  passion,  he  luckily  forgot  to  demand 
the  muff  of  Jones :  I  say  luckily ;  for  he  would 
have  died  on  the  spot  rather  than  have  parted 
with  it. 

Jones  likewise,  with  his  friend  Partridge,  set  for- 
ward the  moment  he   had  paid  his  reckonbig,   in 
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quest  of  his  lovely  Sopliia,  whom  he  now  resolved 
never  more  to  abandon  the  pursuit  of.  Nor  could 
he  bring  himself  even  to  take  leave  of  Mrs.  Waters  ; 
of  whom  he  detested  the  very  thoughts,  as  she  had 
been,  though  not  designedly,  the  occasion  of  his 
missing  the  happiest  interview  with  Sophia,  to  whom 
he  now  vowed  eternal  constancy. 

As  for  jMrs.  "Waters,  she  took  the  opportunity  of 
the  coach  which  was  going  to  Bath  ;  for  which  place 
she  set  out  in  company  with  the  two  Irish  gentle- 
men, the  landlady  kindly  lending  her  her  clothes  ;  in 
return  for  which  she  was  contented  only  to  receive 
about  double  their  value,  as  a  recompence  for  their 
loan.  Upon  the  road  she  was  perfectly  reconciled 
to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  who  was  a  very  handsome  fellow, 
and  indeed  did  all  she  could  to  console  him  in  the 
absence  of  his  wife. 

Thus  ended  the  many  odd  adventures  which  Mr. 
Jones  encountered  at  his  inn  at  Upton,  where  they 
talk,  to  this  day,  of  the  beauty  and  lovely  behaviour 
of  the  charming  Sophia,  by  the  name  of  the  Somer- 
setshire angel. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

In  which  the  History  goes  backward. 

Before  we  proceed  any  farther  in  our  history,  it 
may  be  proper  to  look  a  little  back,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  the  extraordinary  appearance  of  Sophia 
and  her  father  at  the  inn  at  Upton. 

The  reader  may  be  pleased  to  remember  that,  in 
the  ninth  chapter  of  the  seventh  book  of  our  history, 
we  left  Sophia,  after  a  long  debate  between  love  and 
duty,  deciding  the  cause,  as  it  usually,  I  believe,  hap- 
pens, in  favour  of  the  former. 

This  debate  had  arisen,  as  we  have  there  shown, 
from  a  visit  which  her  father  had  just  before  made 
her,  in  order  to  force  her  consent  to  a  marriage  with 
Blifil ;  and  which  he  had  understood  to  be  fully  im- 
plied in  her  acknowledgment  *'  that  she  neither 
must  nor  could  refuse  any  absolute  command  of 
his." 

Now  from  this  visit  the  squire  retired  to  his  even- 
ing potation,  overjoyed  at  the  success  he  had  gained 
with  his  daughter  ;  and,  as  he  was  of  a  social  disposi- 
tion, and  willing  to  have  partakers  in  his  happiness, 
the  beer  was  ordered  to  flow  very  liberally  into  the 
kitchen  ;  so  that  before  eleven  in  the  evening  there 
Avas  not  a  single  person  sober  in  the  house,  ex- 
cept only  Mrs.  Western  herself  and  the  charming 
Sophia. 

Early  in  the  morning  a  messenger  was  despatched 
to  summon  Mr.  Blifil ;  for,  though  the  squire  ima- 
gined that  young  gentleman  had  been  much  less 
acquainted  than  he  really  was  with  the  former  aver- 
sion of  his  daughter,  as  he  had  not,  however,  yet 
received  her  consent,  he  longed  impatiently  to  com- 
municate it  to  him,  not  doubting  but  that  the  in- 
tended bride  herself  would  confirm  it  with  her  lips. 
As  to  the  wedding,  it  had  the  evening  before  been 
fixed,  by  the  male  parties,  to  be  celebrated  on  the 
next  morning  save  one. 

Breakfast  was  now  set  forth  in  the  parlour,  where 
Mr.  Blifil  attended,  and  where  the  squire  and  his 
sister  likewise  were  assembled ;  and  now  Sopliia 
was  ordered  to  be  called. 

O,  Shakspeare !  had  I  thy  pen !  O,  Hogarth  ! 
had  I  thy  pencil !  then  would  I  drav/  the  picture  of 
the  poor  serving-man,  who,  with  pale  countenance, 
staring  eyes,  chattering  teeth,  faultering  tongue,  and 
trembling  limbs, 

(E'en  sucli  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless, 

So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begone, 

Drew  Priam's  curtains  in  the  dead  of  night. 

And  would  have  told  him,  half  his  Troy  was  burn'd) 


entered  the  room,  and  declared, — That  Madam  So- 
phia was  not  to  be  found. 

"  Not  to  be  found  !"  cries  the  squire,  starting 
from  his  chair;  "Zounds  and  d — nation!  Blood 
and  fury!  Where,  when,  how,  what  —  Not  to  be 
found!   Where ^" 

"  La!  brother,"  said  Mrs.  Western,  with  true 
political  coldness,  "  you  are  always  throwing  your- 
self into  such  violent  passions  for  nothing.  My  niece, 
I  suppose,  is  only  walked  out  into  the  garden.  I 
protest  you  are  grown  so  unreasonable,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  live  in  the  house  with  you. 

"  Nay,  nay,"  answered  the  squire,  returning  as 
suddenly  to  himself,  as  he  had  gone  from  himself ; 
"if  that  be  all  the  matter,  it  signifies  not  much; 
but,  upon  my  soul,  my  mind  misgave  me  when 
the  fellow  said  she  was  not  to  be  found."  He  then 
gave  orders  for  the  bell  to  be  rung  in  the  garden, 
and  sat  himself  contentedly  down. 

No  two  things  could  be  more  the  reverse  of  each 
other  than  were  the  brother  and  sister  in  most  in- 
stances ;  particularly  in  this.  That  as  the  brother 
never  foresaw  any  thing  at  a  distance,  but  was 
most  sagacious  in  immediately  seeing  every  thing 
the  moment  it  had  happened ;  so  the  sister  eter- 
nally foresaw  at  a  distance,  but  was  not  so  quick- 
sighted  to  objects  before  her  eyes.  Of  both  these 
the  reader  may  have  observed  examples :  and,  in- 
deed, both  their  several  talents  were  excessive  ;  for, 
as  the  sister  often  foresaw  what  never  came  to  pass, 
so  the  brother  often  saw  much  more  than  was  ac- 
tually the  truth. 

This  was  not  however  the  case  at  present.  The 
same  report  was  brought  from  the  garden  as  before 
had  been  brought  from  the  chamber,  that  Madam 
Sophia  was  not  to  be  found. 

The  squire  himself  now  sallied  forth,  and  began 
to  roar  forth  the  name  of  Sophia  as  loudly,  and  in 
as  hoarse  a  voice,  as  wliilom  did  Hercules  that  of 
Hylas  ;  and,  as  the  poet  tells  us  that  the  whole 
shore  echoed  back  the  name  of  that  beautiful 
youth,  so  did  the  house,  the  garden,  and  all  the 
neighbouring  fields  resound  nothing  but  the  name 
of  Sophia,  in  the  hoarse  voices  of  the  men,  and  in 
the  shrill  pipes  of  the  women  ;  while  echo  seemed 
so  pleased  to  repeat  the  beloved  sound,  that,  if  there 
is  really  such  a  person,  I  believe  Ovid  hath  belied 
her  sex. 

Nothing  reigned  for  a  long  time  but  confusion ; 
till  at  last  the  squire,  having  sufficiently  spent  his 
breath,  returned  to  the  parlour,  where  he  found 
Mrs.  Western  and  Mr.  Blifil,  and  threw  himself, 
with  the  utmost  dejection  in  his  countenance,  into  a 
great  chair. 

Here  Mrs.  Western  began  to  apply  the  following 
consolation  : 

"  Brother,  I  am  sorry  for  what  hath  happened  ; 
and  that  my  niece  should  have  behaved  herself 
in  a  manner  so  unbecoming  her  family ;  but  it 
is  all  your  own  doings,  and  you  have  nobody  to 
thank  but  yourself.  You  know  she  hath  been 
educated  always  in  a  manner  directly  contrary  to 
my  advice,  and  now  you  see  the  consequence. 
Have  I  not  a  thousand  times  argued  with  you  about 
giving  my  niece  her  own  will  1  But  you  know  I 
never  could  prevail  upon  you  ;  and  when  I  had 
taken  so  much  pains  to  eradicate  her  headstrong 
opinions,  and  to  rectify  your  errors  in  policy,  you 
know  she  was  taken  out  of  my  hands  ;  so  that  I 
have  nothing  to  answer  for.  Had  I  been  trusted  en- 
tirely  with  the  care  of  her  education,  no  such  acci- 
dent as  this  had  ever  befallen  you  ;  so  that  you  must 
comfort  yourself  by  thinking  it  was  all  your  own 
doing ;  and,  indeed,  what  else  could  be  expected  from 
such  indulgence  r* 
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'*  Zounds !  sister,"  answered  he,  "  you  are 
enough  to  make  one  mad.     Have  I  indulged  her? 

Have  I  given  her   her  willl It  was  no  longer 

ago  than  last  night  that  I  threatened,  if  she  dis- 
obeyed me,  to  coniine  her  to  her  chamber  upon 
bread  and  water  as  long  as  she  lived. — You  would 
provoke  the  patience  of  Job." 

"  Did  ever  mortal  hear  the  like  V  replied  she. 
"  Brother,  if  I  had  not  the  patience  of  fifty  Jobs,  you 
would  make  me  forget  all  decency  and  decorum. 
"Why  would  you  interfere  1  Did  I  not  beg  you,  did 
I  not  intreat  you,  to  leave  the  whole  conduct  to  me  1 
You  have  defeated  all  the  operations  of  the  cam- 
paign by  one  false  step.  Would  any  man  in  his 
senses  have  provoked  a  daughter  by  such  threats  as 
these  1  How  often  have  I  told  you  that  English 
women  are  not  to  be  treated  like  Ciracessian*  slaves. 
We  have  the  protection  of  the  world ;  we  are  to  be 
won  by  gentle  means  only,  and  not  to  be  hectored, 
and  bullied,  and  beat  into  compliance.  I  thank 
Heaven  no  Salique  law  governs  here.  Brother, 
you  have  a  roughness  in  your  manner  which  no 
woman  but  myself  would  bear.  I  do  not  wonder 
my  niece  was  frightened  and  terrified  into  taking 
this  measure ;  and,  to  speak  honestly,  I  think  my 
niece  will  be  justified  to  the  world  for  what  she 
hath  done.  I  repeat  it  to  you  again,  brother,  you 
must  comfort  yourself  by  rememb'ring  that  it  is  all 
your  ovm  fault.  How  often  have  I  advised — "  Here 
AVestern  rose  hastily  from  his  chair,  and,  venting  two 
or  three  horrid  imprecations,  ran  out  of  the  room. 

When  he  was  departed,  his  sister  expressed  more 
bitterness  (if  possible)  against  him  than  she  had 
done  while  he  was  present  ;  for  the  truth  of  which 
she  appealed  to  Mr.  Blifil,  who,  with  great  com- 
placence, acquiesced  entirely  in  all  she  said ;  but 
excused  all  the  faults  of  Mr.  Western,  "  as  they 
must  be  considered,"  he  said,  "  to  have  proceeded 
from  the  too  inordinate  fondness  of  a  father, 
which  must  be  allowed  the  name  of  an  amiable 
weakness."  "  So  much  the  more  inexcusable,"  an- 
swered the  lady  ;  "for  whom  doth  he  ruin  by  his 
fondness  but  his  own  child  1"  To  which  Bliiii 
immediately  agreed. 

Mrs.  Western  then  began  to  express  great  con- 
fusion on  the  account  of  Mr.  Blifil,  and  of  the 
usage  which  he  had  received  from  a  family  to  which 
he  intended  so  much  honour.  On  this  subject  she 
treated  the  folly  of  her  niece  with  great  severity  ; 
but  concluded  with  throwing  the  whole  on  her 
brother,  who,  she  said,  was  inexcusable  to  have 
proceeded  so  far  without  better  assurances  of  his 
daughter's  consent :  "  But  he  was  (says  she)  always 
of  a  violent,  headstrong  temper ;  and  I  can  scarce 
forgive  myself  for  all  the  advice  I  have  thrown  away 
upon  him." 

After  much  of  this  kind  of  conversation,  which, 
perhaps,  would  not  greatly  entertain  the  reader, 
was  it  here  particularly  related,  Mr.  Blifil  took  his 
leave  an<^  returned  home,  not  highly  pleased  with 
his  disappointment :  which,  however,  the  philoso- 
phy which  he  had  acquired  from  Square,  and  the 
religion  infused  into  him  by  Thwackum,  together 
with  somewhat  else,  taught  him  to  bear  rather 
better  than  more  passionate  lovers  bear  these  kinds 
of  evils. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Tlie  escape  of  Sophia. 
It   is  now  time    to   look  after  Sophia ;  whom   the 
reader,  if  he  loves  her  half  so  well  as  I  do,  will  re- 
joice to  find  escaped  from  the  clutches  of  her  pas- 

*  Possibly  Circassian. 


sionate  father,  and  from  those  of  her  dispassionate 
lover. 

Twelve  times  did  the  iron  register  of  time  beat 
on  the   sonorous  bell-metal,  summoning  the  gliosts 

to  rise  and  walk  their  nightly  round. In  plainer 

language,  it  was  twelve  o'clock,  and  all  the  family, 
as  we  have  said,  lay  buried  in  drink  and  sleep,  ex- 
cept only  Mrs.  Western,  who  was  deeply  engaged 
in  reading  a  political  pamphlet,  and  except  our 
heroine,  who  now  softly  stole  do-mi  stairs,  and, 
having  unbarred  and  unlocked  one  of  the  house- 
doors,  sallied  forth,  and  hastened  to  the  place  of 
appointment. 

Notwithstanding-the  many  pretty  arts  Mhich  ladies 
sometimes  practise,  to  display  their  fears  on  every 
little  occasion  (almost  as  many  as  the  other  sex  use 
to  conceal  theirs),  certainly  there  is  a  degree  of 
courage  which  not  only  becomes  a  woman,  but  is 
often  necessary  to  enable  her  to  discharge  her  duty. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  idea  of  fierceness,  and  not  of 
bravery,  which  destroys  the  female  character ;  for 
who  can  read  the  story  of  the  justly  celebrated  Arria 
without  conceiving  as  high  an  opinion  of  her  gentle- 
ness and  tenderness  as  of  her  fortitude  1  At  the  same 
time,  perhaps,  many  a  woman  who  slu-ieks  at  a 
mouse,  or  a  rat,  may  be  capable  of  poisoning  a 
husband ;  or,  what  is  worse,  of  driving  him  to  poison 
himself. 

Sophia,  with  all  the  gentleness  which  a  woman 
can  have,  had  all  the  spirit  which  she  ought  to  have. 
When,  therefore,  she  came  to  the  place  of  appoint- 
ment, and,  instead  of  meeting  her  maid,  as  was 
agreed,  saw  a  man  ride  directly  up  to  her,  she  neither 
screamed  out  nor  fainted  away  :  not  that  her  pulse 
then  beat  with  its  usual  regularity  ;  for  she  was,  at 
first,  under  some  surprise  and  apprehension :  but 
these  were  relieved  almost  as  soon  as  raised,  when 
the  man,  pulling  off  his  hat,  asked  her,  in  a  very 
submissive  manner,  "  If  her  ladyship  did  not  expect 
to  meet  another  lady?"  And  then  proceeded  to 
inform  her  that  he  was  sent  to  conduct  her  to  that 
lady. 

Sophia  could  have  no  possible  suspicion  of  any 
falsehood  in  this  account:  she  therefore  mounted 
resolutely  behind  the  fellow,  who  conveyed  her  safe 
to  a  town  about  five  miles  distant,  where  she  had 
the  satisfaction  of  finding  the  good  Mrs.  Honour: 
for,  as  the  soul  of  the  waiting-woman  was  wrapped 
up  in  those  very  habiliments  which  used  to  enwrap 
her  body,  she  could  by  no  means  bring  herself  to 
trust  them  out  of  her  sight.  Upon  these,  therefore, 
she  kept  guard  in  person,  while  she  detached  the 
aforesaid  fellow  after  her  mistress,  ha\1ng  given  him 
all  proper  instructions. 

They  now  debated  what  course  to  take,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  Mr.  Western,  who  they  knew 
would  send  after  them  in  a  few  hours.  The  London 
road  had  such  charms  for  Honour,  that  she  was 
desu-ous  of  going  on  directly ;  alleging  that,  as  Sophia 
could  not  be  missed  till  eight  or  nine  the  next  morn- 
ing,  her  pursuers  would  not  be  able  to  overtake  her, 
even  though  they  knew  which  way  she  had  gone. 
But  Sophia  had  too  much  at  stake  to  venture  any- 
thing to  chance  ;  nor  did  she  dare  trust  too  much  to 
her  tender  limbs,  in  a  contest  which  was  to  be  decided 
only  by  swiftness.  She  resolved,  therefore,  to  travel 
across  the  coimtry,  for  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  miles, 
and  then  to  take  the  direct  road  to  London.  So, 
having  hired  hoi'ses  to  go  twenty  miles  one  way, 
when  she  intended  to  go  twenty  miles  the  other,  she 
set  forward  with  the  same  guide,  behind  whom  she 
had  ridden  from  her  father's  house  ;  the  guide  having 
now  taken  up  behind  him,  in  the  room  of  Sophia,  a 
much  heavier,  as  well  as  much  less  lovely  burden ; 
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being,  indeed,  a  huge  portmanteau,  well  stuffed  with 
those  outside  ornaments,  by  means  of  which  the  fair 
Honour  hoped  to  gain  many  conquests,  and,  finally, 
to  make  her  fortune  in  London  city. 

When  they  had  gone  about  two  hundred  paces 
from  the  inn  on  the  London  road,  Sophia  rode  up 
to  the  guide,  and,  with  a  voice  much  fuller  of  honey 
than  was  ever  that  of  Plato,  though  his  mouth  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  bee-hive,  begged  him  to 
take  the  first  turning  which  led  towards  Bristol. 

Reader,  I  am  not  superstitious,  nor  any  great 
believer  of  modern  miracles.  I  do  not,  therefore, 
dehver  the  following  as  a  certain  truth  ;  for,  indeed, 
I  can  scarce  credit  it  myself:  but  the  fidelity  of  an 
historian  obliges  me  to  relate  what  hath  been  con- 
fidently asserted.  The  horse,  then,  on  which  the 
guide  rode,  is  reported  to  have  been  so  charmed  by 
Sophia's  voice,  tliat  he  made  a  full  stop,  and  ex- 
pressed an  unwillingness  to  proceed  any  farther. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  fact  may  be  true,  and  less 
miraculous  than  it  hath  been  represented  ;  since  the 
natural  cause  seems  adequate  to  the  effect :  for,  as 
the  guide  at  that  moment  desisted  from  a  constant 
application  of  his  armed  right  heel  (for,  like  Hudi- 
bras,  he  wore  but  one  spur),  it  is  m.ore  than  possible 
that  this  omission  alone  might  occasion  the  beast  to 
stop,  especially  as  this  was  very  frequent  with  him 
at  other  times. 

But  if  the  voice  of  Sophia  had  really  an  effect  on 
the  horse,  it  had  very  little  on  the  rider.  He  an- 
swered somewhat  surlily,  "  That  measter  had  ordered 
him  to  go  a  different  way,  and  that  he  should  lose 
his  place  if  he  went  any  other  than  that  he  was 
ordered." 

Sophia,  finding  all  her  persuasions  had  no  effect, 
began  now  to  add  irresistible  charms  to  her  voice  ; 
charms  which,  according  to  the  old  proverb,  makes 
the  old  mare  trot,  instead  of  standing  still  ;  charms  1 
to  which  modern  ages  have  attributed  all  that  irre- 
sistible force  w"hich  the  ancients  imputed  to  perfect 
oratory.  In  a  word,  she  promised  she  would  reward 
him  to  his  utmost  expectation. 

The  lad  was  not  totally  deaf  to  these  promises  ; 
but  he  disliked  their  being  indefinite  :  for,  though 
perhaps  he  had  never  heard  that  word  ;  yet  that,  in 
fact,  was  his  objection.  He  said,  "  Gentlevolks  did 
not  consider  the  case  of  poor  volks  ;  that  he  had  like 
to  have  been  turned  away  the  other  day,  for  riding 
about  the  country  with  a  gentleman  from  Squire 
AUworthy's,  who  did  not  reward  him  as  he  should 
have  done." 

"  With  whom'?"  says  Sophia  eagerly.  "  With  a  gen- 
tleman from  Squire  AUworthy's,"  repeated  the  lad; 
"the  squire's  son,  I  think  they  call  'un."- — "Whither? 
which  way  did  lie  go '?"  says  Sophia. — "  Why  a  little 
o'  one  side  o'  Bristol,  about  twenty  miles  off,"  an- 
swered the  lad. — "  Guide  me,"  says  Sophia,  "to  the 
same  place,  and  I'll  give  thee  a  guinea,  or  two,  if 
one  is  not  sufficient." — "  To  be  certain,"  said  the 
boy,  "  it  is  honestly  worth  two,  when  your  ladyship 
considers  what  a  risk  I  run  ;  but,  however,  if  your 
ladyship)  will  promise  me  the  two  guineas,  I'll  e'en 
venture  :  to  be  certain  it  is  a  sinful  thing  to  ride 
about  my  measter's  horses  ;  but  one  comfort  is,  I 
can  only  be  turned  away,  and  two  guineas  wiU  partly 
make  me  amends." 

The  bargain  being  thus  struck,  the  lad  turned 
aside  into  the  Bristol  road,  and  Sophia  set  forward 
in  pursuit  of  Jones,  highly  contrary  to  the  remon- 
strances of  Mrs.  Honour,  who  had  much  more  desire 
to  see  London  than  to  see  Mr,  Jones  :  for  indeed 
she  was  not  his  friend  with  her  mistress,  as  he  had 
been  guilty  of  some  neglect  in  certain  pecuniai-y 
civilities,  which  are  by  custom  due  to  the  waiting- 
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gentlewoman  in  all  love  affairs,  and  more  especially 
in  those  of  a  clandestine  kind.  This  we  impute 
rather  to  the  carelessness  of  his  temper  than  to  any 
want  of  generosity  ;  but  perhaps  she  derived  it  from 
the  latter  motive.  Certain  it  is  that  she  hated  him 
very  bitterly  on  that  account,  and  resolved  to  take 
every  opportunity  of  injuring  him  with  her  mistress. 
It  was  therefore  highly  unlucky  for  her,  that  she  had 
gone  to  the  very  same  town  and  inn  whence  Jones 
had  started,  and  still  more  unlucky  was  she  in 
having  stumbled  on  the  same  guide,  and  on  this 
accidental  discovery  which  Sophia  had  made. 

Our  travellers  arrived  at  Hambrook*  at  the  break 
of  day,  where  Honour  was  against  her  will  charged 
to  inquire  the  route  w'hich  Mr.  Jones  had  taken. 
Of  this,  indeed,  the  guide  himself  could  have  in- 
formed them  ;  but  Sophia,  I  know  not  for  what 
reason,  never  asked  him  the  question. 

When  Mrs.  Honour  had  made  her  report  from 
the  landlord,  Sophia,  with  much  difficulty,  procured 
some  indifferent  horses,  which  brought  her  to  the 
inn  Avhere  Jones  had  been  confined  rather  by  the 
misfortune  of  meeting  with  a  surgeon  than  by 
having  met  with  a  broken  head. 

Here  Honour,  being  again  charged  with  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry,  had  no  sooner  applied  herself  to 
the  landlady,  and  had  described  the  person  of  Mr. 
Jones,  than  that  sagacious  woman  began,  in  the 
vulgar  phrase,  to  smell  a  rat.  When  Sophia  there- 
fore entered  the  room,  instead  of  answering  the 
maid,  the  lairdlady,  addressing  herself  to  the  mistress, 
began  the  following  speech  :  "  Good-lack-a-day '. 
why  there  now,  who  would  have  thought  iti  I 
protest  the  loveliest  couple  that  ever  eye  beheld. 
I-fackins,  madam,  it  is  no  wonder  the  squire  run  on 
so  about  your  ladyship.  He  told  me  indeed  you 
was  the  finest  lady  in  the  world,  and  to  be  sure  so 
you  be.  Mercy  on  him,  poor  heart !  I  bepitied  him, 
so  I  did,  wlien  he  used  to  hug  his  pillow,  and  call  it 
his  dear  Madam  Sophia.  I  did  all  I  could  to  dis- 
suade him  from  going  to  the  wars  :  I  told  him  there 
were  men  enow  that  were  good  for  nothing  else  but 
■  to  be  killed,  that  had  not  the  love  of  such  fine  ladies." 
"  Sure,"  says  Sophia,  "  the  good  woman  is  dis- 
tracted." "No,  no,"  cries  the  landlady,  "  I  am  not 
distracted.  What,  doth  your  ladyship  think  I  don't 
know  then  1  I  assure  you  he  told  me  all".  "What 
saucy  fellow,"  cries  Honour,  "  told  you  anything  of 
my  lady?"  "No  saucy  fellow,''  answered  the  laud- 
lady,  "but  the  young  gentleman  you  inquired  after, 
and  a  very  pretty  young  gentleman  he  is,  and  he 
loves  Madam  Sophia  Western  to  the  bottom  of  his 
soul."  "  He  love  my  lady  !  I'd  have  you  to  know, 
woman,  she  is  meat  for  his  master."  —  "  Nay, 
Honour,"  said  Sophia,  interrupting  her,  "  don't  be 
angry  with  the  good  woman ;  she  intends  no  harm." 
"  No,  marry,  don't  I,"  answered  the  landlady,  em- 
boldened by  the  soft  accents  of  Sophia  ;  and  then 
launched  into  a  long  narrative  too  tedious  to  be 
here  set  down,  in  which  some  passages  dropped  that 
gave  a  little  oftence  to  Sophia,  and  much  more  to  her 
waiting- woman,  who  hence  took  occasion  to  abuse 
poor  Jones  to  her  mistress  the  moment  they  were 
alone  together,  saying  "  that  he  must  be  a  very 
pitiful  fellow,  and  could  have  no  love  for  a  lady, 
whose  name  he  would  thus  prostitute  in  an  ale- 
house." 

Sophia  did  not  see  his  behaviour  in  so  very  dis- 
advantageous a  light,  and  was  perhaps  more  pleased 
with  the  violent  raptures  of  his  love  (which  the 
landlady  exaggerated  as  much  as  she  had  done  every 
other  circumstance)  than  she  was  offended  with  the 

•  This  was  the  village  -.vhere  Jones  met  the  quaker. 
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rest ;  and  indeed  she  imputed  the  whole  to  the  ex- 
travagance, or  rather  ebullience,  of  his  passion,  and 
to  the  openness  of  his  heart. 

This  incident,  however,  being  afterwards  revived 
in  her  mind,  and  placed  in  the  most  odious  colours 
by  Honour,  served  to  heighten  and  give  credit  to 
those  unlucky  occurrences  at  Upton,  and  assisted 
the  waiting-woman  in  her  endeavours  to  make  her 
mistress  depart  from  that  inn  without  seeing  Jones. 
The  landlady  finding  Sophia  intended  to  stay  no 
longer  than  her  horses  were  ready,  and  that  without 
eating  or  drinking,  soon  withdrew  ;  when  Honour 
began  to  take  her  mistress  to  task  (for  indeed  she 
used  great  freedom),  and  after  along  harangue,  in 
which  she  reminded  her  of  her  intention  to  go  to 
London,  and  gave  frequent  hints  of  the  improjuiety 
of  pursuing  a  young  fellow,  she  at  last  concluded 
with  this  serious  exhortation  :  "  For  heaven's  sake, 
madam,  consider  what  you  are  about,  and  whither 
you  are  going." 

This  advice  to  a  lady  who  had  already  rode  near 
forty  miles,  and  in  no  very  agreeable  season,  may 
seem  foolish  enough.  It  may  be  supposed  she  had 
well  considered  and  resolved  this  already ;  nay,  Mrs. 
Honour,  by  the  hints  she  threw  out,  seemed  to 
think  so  ;  and  this  I  doubt  not  is  the  opinion  of 
many  readers,  who  have,  I  make  no  doubt,  been 
long  since  well  convinced  of  the  purpose  of  our 
heroine,  and  have  heartily  condemned  her  for  it  as  a 
Avanton  baggage. 

But  in  reality  this  was  not  the  case.  Sophia  had 
been  lately  so  distracted  between  hope  and  fear,  her 
duty  and  love  to  her  father,  her  hatred  to  Blifil,  her 
compassion,  and  (why  should  we  not  confess  the 
truth  ?)  her  love  for  Jones  ;  which  last  behaviour  of 
her  father,  of  her  aunt,  of  every  one  else,  and  more 
particularly  of  Jones  himself,  had  blown  into  a 
flame,  that  her  mind  was  in  that  confused  state 
which  may  be  truly  said  to  make  us  ignorant  of 
what  we  do,  or  whither  we  go,  or  rather,  indeed,  in- 
different as  to  the  consequence  of  either. 

The  prudent  and  sage  advice  of  her  maid  produced, 
however,  some  cool  reflection  ;  and  she  at  length  de- 
termined to  go  to  Gloucester,  and  thence  to  proceed 
directly  to  London. 

But,  unluckily,  a  few  miles  before  she  entered  that 
town,  she  met  the  hack-attorney,  who,  as  is  before 
mentioned,  had  dined  there  with  Mr.  Jones.  This 
fellow,  being  well  known  to  Mrs.  Honoui',  sto]>ped 
and  spoke  to  her ;  of  which  Sophia  at  that  time  took 
little  notice,  more  than  to  inquire  who  he  was. 

But,  having  had  a  more  particular  account  from 
Honour  of  this  man  afterwards  at  Gloucester,  and 
hearing  of  the  great  expedition  he  usually  made  in 
travelling,  for  which  (as  hath  been  before  oberved) 
he  Avas  particularly  famous  ;  recollecting,  likewise, 
that  she  had  overheard  ISIrs.  Honour  inform  him 
that  they  Avere  going  to  Gloucester,  she  began  to 
fear  lest  her  father  might,  by  this  fellow's  means,  be 
able  to  trace  her  to  that  city  ;  wherefore,  if  she 
should  there  strike  into  the  London  road,  she  ap- 
prehended he  Avould  certainly  be  able  to  overtake 
her.  She  therefore  altered  her  resolution  ;  and, 
having  hired  horses  to  go  a  week's  journey  a  Avay 
Avhich  she  did  not  intend  to  travel,  she  again  set 
forAvard  after  a  light  refreshment,  contrary  to  the 
desire  and  earnest  entreaties  of  her  maid,  and  to  the 
no  less  vehement  remonstrances  of  Mrs.  Whitefield, 
who,  from  good  breeding,  or  perhaps  from  good- 
nature (for  the  poor  young  lady  appeared  much 
fatigued),  pressed  her  very  heartily  to  stay  that  even- 
ing at  Gloucester. 

Having  refreshed  herself  only  Avith  some  tea,  and 
wilh  lying  about  two  hours  on  the  bed,  while  her 


horses  were  getting  ready,  she  resolutely  left  Mrs. 
Whitefield's  aboat  eleven  at  night,  and,  striking  di- 
rectly into  the  Worcester  road,  within  less  than  four 
hours  arrived  at  that  very  inn  where  Ave  last  saAV  her. 
Having  thus  traced  our  heroine  very  particularly 
back  from  her  departure,  till  her  arrival  at  Upton, 
Ave  shall  in  a  very  Avords  bring  her  father  to  the  same 
place  ;  Avho,  having  received  the  first  scent  from  the 
post-boy,  who  conducted  his  daughter  to  Hambrook, 
very  easily  traced  her  afterAvards  to  Gloucester  ; 
whence  he  pursued  her  to  LTpton,  as  he  had  learned 
Mr.  Jones  had  taken  that  route  (for  Partridge,  to  use 
the  squire's  expression,  left  everywhere  a  strong 
scent  behind  him),  and  he  doubted  not  in  the  least 
but  Sophia  travelled,  or,  as  he  phrased  it,  ran,  tlie 
same  way.  He  vised  indeed  a  very  coarse  expression, 
which  need  not  be  here  inserted  ;  as  fox-hunters, 
who  alone  would  understand  it,  will  easily  suggest 
it  to  themselves. 


BOOK  XI. 

CONTAINING    ABOUT    THREE    DAYS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

A  crust  for  the  critics. 
In  our  last  initial  chapter  we  may  be  supposed  to 
have  treated  that  formidable  set  of  men  Avho  are 
called  critics  Avith  more  freedom  than  becomes  us ; 
since  they  exact,  and  indeed  generally  receive,  great 
condescension  from  authors.  We  shall  in  this, 
therefore,  give  the  reasons  of  our  conduct  to  this 
august  body  ;  and  here  we  shall,  perhaps,  place  them 
in  a  light  in  Avhich  they  have  not  hithierto  been 
seen. 

This  word  critic  is  of  Greek  derivation,  and  sig- 
nifies judgment.  Hence  I  presume  some  persons 
Avho  have  not  understood  the  original,  and  have  seen 
the  English  translation  of  the  primitive,  have  con- 
cluded that  it  meant  judgment  in  the  legal  sense, 
in  Avhich  it  is  frequently  used  as  equivalent  to  con- 
demnation. 

I  am  the  rather  inclined  to  be  of  that  opinion,  as 
the  greatest  number  of  critics  hath  of  late  years  been 
found  amongst  the  hiAvyers.  Many  of  these  gentle- 
men, from  despair,  perhaps,  of  ever  rising  to  the 
bench  in  Westminster-hall,  have  placed  themselves 
on  the  benches  at  the  playhouse,  where  they  have 
exerted  their  judicial  capacity,  and  have  given  judg- 
ment, i.  e.  condemned  Avithout  mercy. 

The  gentlemen  Avould,  perhaps,  be  well  enough 
pleased,  if  we  were  to  leave  them  thus  compared  to 
one  of  the  most  important  and  honourable  offices  in 
the  commonwealth,  and,  if  Ave  intended  to  apply  to 
their  faA'our,  Ave  would  do  so  ;  but,  as  Ave  design  to 
deal  very  sincerely  and  plainly  too  Avith  them,  Ave 
must  remind  them  of  another  officer  of  justice  of  a 
much  loAver  rank ;  to  whom,  as  they  not  only  pro- 
nounce, but  execute,  their  OAvn  judgment,  they  bear 
likewise  some  remote  resemblance. 

But  in  reality  there  is  another  light,  in  which  these 
modern  critics  may,  with  great  justice  and  propriety, 
be  seen;  and  this  is  that  of  a  common  slanderer. 
If  a  person  who  pries  into  tlie  characters  of  others, 
with  no  other  design  but  to  discover  their  faults,  and 
to  publish  them  to  the  Avorld,  deserves  the  title  of  a 
slanderer  of  the  reputations  of  men,  why  should  not 
a  critic,  who  reads  with  the  same  malevolent  vieAV, 
be  as  properly  styled  the  slanderer  of  the  reputation 
of  books  % 

Yice  hath  not,  I  believe,  a  more  abject  slave; 
society  produces  not  a  more  odious  vermin ;  nor 
can  the  devil  receive  a  guest  more  worthy  of  him, 
nor  possibly  more  welcome  to  him,  than  a  slanderer. 
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The  world,  I  am  afraid,  regards  not  this  monster 
with  half  the  abhorrence  which  he  deserves ;  and  I 
am  more  afraid  to  assign  the  reason  of  this  criminal 
lenity  shown  towards  him  ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  the 
thief  looks  innocent  in  the  comparison  ;  nay,  the  mur- 
derer himself  can  seldom  stand  in  competition  with 
his  guilt :  for  slander  is  a  more  cruel  weapon  than  a 
sword,  as  the  wounds  which  the  former  gives  are 
always  incurable.  One  method,  indeed,  there  is  of 
killing,  and  that  the  basest  and  most  execrable  of  all, 
which  bears  an  exact  analogy  to  the  vice  here  de- 
claimed against,  and  that  is  poison  :  a  means  of 
revenge  so  base,  and  yet  so  horrible,  that  it  was 
once  wisely  distinguished  by  our  laws  from  all 
other  murders,  in  the  peculiar  severity  of  the  punish- 
ment. 

Besides  the  dreadful  mischiefs  done  by  slander, 
and  the  baseness  of  the  means  by  which  they  are 
effected,  there  are  other  circumstances  that  highly 
aggravate  its  atrocious  quality  ;  for  it  often  proceeds 
from  no  provocation,  and  seldom  promises  itself  any 
reward,  unless  some  black  and  infernal  mind  may 
propose  a  reward  in  the  thoughts  of  having  procured 
the  ruin  and  misery  of  another. 

Shakspeare  hath  nobly  touched  this  vice,  when 
he  says, 

"  Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash,  'tis  something,  nothing, 
'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  hath  been  slave  to  thousands  : 
But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him. 
But  makes  me  poor  indeed." 

With  all  this  my  good  reader  will  doubtless  agree  ; 
but  much  of  it  will  probably  seem  too  severe,  when 
applied  to  the  slanderer  of  books.  But  let  it  here 
be  considered  that  both  proceed  from  the  same 
Avicked  disposition  of  mind,  and  are  alike  void  of 
the  excuse  of  temptation.  Nor  shall  we  conclude 
the  injury  done  this  way  to  be  very  slight,  when  we 
consider  a  book  as  the  author's  ofispring,  and  in- 
deed as  the  child  of  his  brain. 

The  reader  who  hath  suffered  his  muse  to  con- 
tinue hitherto  in  a  virgin  state  can  have  biit  a  very 
inadequate  idea  of  this  kind  of  paternal  fondness. 
To  such  we  may  parody  the  tender  exclamation  of 
Macduff,  "  Alas !  Thou  hast  written  no  book." 
But  the  author  whose  muse  hath  brought  forth 
will  feel  the  pathetic  strain,  perhaps  will  accompany 
me  with  tears  (especially  if  his  darling  be  already 
no  more),  while  I  mention  the  uneasiness  with  which 
the  big  muse  bears  about  her  burden,  the  painful 
labour  with  which  she  produces  it,  and,  lastly,  the 
care,  the  fondness,  with  which  the  tender  father 
nourishes  his  favourite,  till  it  be  brought  to  maturity, 
and  produced  into  the  world. 

Nor  is  there  any  paternal  fondness  which  seems 
less  to  savour  of  absolute  instinct,  and  which  may 
so  well  be  reconciled  to  worldly  wisdom,  as  this. 
These  children  may  most  truly  be  called  the  riches 
of  their  father ;  and  many  of  them  have  M'ith  true 
filial  piety  fed  their  parent  in  his  old  age  :  so  that 
not  only  the  affection,  but  the  interest,  of  the 
author  may  be  highly  injured  by  these  slanderers, 
whose  poisonous  breath  brings  his  book  to  an  un- 
timely end. 

Lastly,  the  slanderer  of  a  book  is,  in  truth,  the 
slanderer  of  the  author  :  for,  as  no  one  can  call 
another  bastard,  without  calling  the  mother  a  whore, 
80  neither  can  any  one  give  the  names  of  sad  stuff, 
horrid  nonsense,  &c.,  to  a  book,  without  calling  the 
author  a  blockhead ;  which,  though  in  a  moral 
sense  it  is  a  preferable  appellation  to  that  of  villain, 
is  perhaps  rather  more  injurious  to  his  worldly  in- 
terest. 

Now,  however  ludicrous  all  lliis  may  appear  to 


some,  others,  I  doubt  not,  will  feel  and  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  it ;  nay,  may,  perhaps,  think  I  have  not 
treated  the  subject  with  decent  solemnity  ;  but  surely 
a  man  may  speak  truth  with  a  smiling  countenance. 
In  reality,  to  depreciate  a  book  maliciously,  or  even 
wantonly,  is  at  least  a  very  ill-natured  office ;  and  a 
morose  snarling  critic  may,  I  believe,  be  suspected 
to  be  a  bad  man. 

I  Avill  therefore  endeavour,  in  the  remaining  part 
of  this  chapter,  to  explain  the  marks  of  this  character, 
and  to  show  what  criticism  I  here  intend  to  obviate  : 
for  I  can  never  be  understood,  tuiless  by  the  very 
persons  here  meant,  to  insinuate  that  there  are  no 
proper  judges  of  writing,  or  to  endeavour  to  exclude 
from  the  commonwealth  of  literature  any  of  those 
noble  critics  to  whose  labours  the  learned  world  are 
so  greatly  indebted.  Such  were  Aristotle,  Horace, 
and  Longinus,  among  the  ancients,  Dacier  and 
Bossu  among  the  French,  and  some  perhaps  among 
us  ;  who  have  certainly  been  duly  authorised  to 
execute  at  least  a  judicial  authority  in _/oro /iYerar/o. 

But  without  ascertaining  all  the  proper  qualifica. 
tions  of  a  critic,  which  I  have  touched  on  elsewhere, 
I  think  I  may  very  boldly  object  to  the  censm-es  of 
any  one  passed  upon  works  which  he  hath  not  himself 
read.  Such  censurers  as  these,  whether  they  speak 
from  their  own  guess  or  suspicion,  or  from  the  report 
and  opinion  of  others,  may  properly  be  said  to  slander 
the  reputation  of  the  book  they  condemn. 

Such  may  likewise  be  suspected  of  deserving  this 
character,  who,  without  assigning  any  particular 
faults,  condemn  the  whole  in  general  defamatory 
terms  ;  such  as  vile,  dull,  d — d  stuff,  &c.,  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  use  of  the  monosyllable  low ;  a 
word  which  becomes  the  mouth  of  no  critic  who  is 
not  Right  Honourable. 

Again,  though  there  may  be  some  faults  justly 
assigned  in  the  work,  yet,  if  those  are  not  in  the 
most  essential  parts,  or  if  they  are  compensated  by 
greater  beauties,  it  will  savour  rather  of  the  malice 
of  a  slanderer  than  of  the  judgment  of  a  true  critic 
to  pass  a  severe  sentence  upon  the  whole,  merely 
on  account  of  some  vicious  part.  This  is  directly 
contrary  to  the  sentiments  of  Horace  : 

Vernm  ubi  plura  nitent  in  carmine,  mm  ego  paucis 
Off'endur  maculis,  quns  aut  incuria  fudit, 
Aut  humanaparum  cavit  natura 

But  where  the  beauties,  more  in  number,  shine, 
I  am  not  angry,  wlien  a  casual  line 
(That  with  some  trivial  faults  unequal  flows) 
A  careless  hand  or  human  frailty  shows. 

Ma.  Francis. 

For,  as  Martial  says,  Aliter  non  Jit,  avite,  liber. 
No  book  can  be  otherwise  composed.  All  beauty 
of  character,  as  well  as  of  countenance,  and  indeed 
of  everything  human,  is  to  be  tried  in  this  manner. 
Cruel  indeed  would  it  be  if  such  a  work  as  this 
history,  which  hath  employed  some  thousands  of 
hours  in  the  composing,  should  be  liable  to  be  con- 
demned, because  some  particular  chapter,  or  perhaps 
chapters,  may  be  obnoxious  to  very  just  and  sensible 
objections.  And  yet  nothing  is  more  common  than 
the  most  rigorous  sentence  upon  books  supported 
by  such  objections,  which,  if  they  were  rightly  taken 
(and  that  they  are  not  always),  do  by  no  means  go 
to  the  merit  of  the  whole.  In  the  theatre  especially, 
a  single  expression  which  doth  not  coincide  with  the 
taste  of  the  audience,  or  with  any  individual  critic 
of  that  audience,  is  sure  to  be  hissed  ;  and  one  scene 
which  should  be  disapproved  would  hazard  the 
whole  piece.  To  write  within  such  severe  rules  as 
these  is  as  impossible  as  to  live  up  to  some  splenetic 
opinions  ;  and  if  we  judge  according  to  the  senti- 
ments of  some  critics,  and  of  some  christians,  no 
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author  will  be  saved  in  this  world,  and  no  man  in 
the  next. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  adventures  which  Sophia  met  with  after  her  leaving 
Upton . 

Our  history,  just  before  it  was  obliged  to  turn  about 
and  travel  backwards,  had  mentioned  the  departure 
of  Sophia  and  her  maid  from  the  inn  ;  we  shall  now 
therefore  pursue  the  steps  of  that  lovely  creature, 
and  leave  her  unworthy  lover  a  little  longer  to 
bemoan  his  ill-luck,  or  rather  liis  ill-conduct. 

Sophia  having  directed  her  guide  to  travel  through 
bye-roads,  across  the  country,  they  now  passed  the 
Severn,  and  had  scarce  got  a  mile  from  the  inn, 
when  the  young  lady,  looking  behind  her,  saw  seve- 
ral horses  coming  after  on  full  speed.  This  greatly 
alarmed  her  fears,  and  she  called  to  the  guide  to  put 
on  as  fast  as  possible. 

He  immediately  obeyed  her,  and  away  they  rode 
a  full  gallop.  But  the  faster  they  went,  the  faster 
were  they  followed  ;  and  as  the  horses  behind  were 
somewhat  swifter  than  those  before,  so  the  former 
were  at  length  overtaken.  A  happy  circumstance 
for  poor  Sophia  ;  whose  fears,  joined  to  her  fatigue, 
had  almost  overpowered  her  spirits  ;  but  she  was 
now  instantly  relieved  by  a  female  voice,  that  greeted 
her  in  the  softest  manner,  and  with  the  utmost 
civility.  This  greeting  Sophia,  as  soon  as  she  could 
recover  her  breath,  with  like  civility,  and  with  the 
highest  satisfaction  to  herself,  returned. 

The  travellers  who  joined  Sophia,  and  who  had 
given  her  such  terror,  consisted,  like  her  own  com- 
pany, of  two  females  and  a  guide.  The  two  parties 
proceeded  three  full  miles  together  before  any  one 
offered  again  to  open  their  mouths ;  when  our 
heroine,  having  pretty  well  got  the  better  of  her  fear 
(bat  yet  being  somewhat  surprised  that  the  other 
still  continued  to  attend  her,  as  she  pursued  no  great 
road,  and  had  already  passed  through  several  turn- 
ings), accosted  the  strange  lady  in  a  most  obliging 
tone,  and  said,  "  She  was  very  happy  to  find  they 
were  both  travelling  the  same  way."  The  other, 
who,  like  a  ghost,  only  wanted  to  be  spoke  to,  rea- 
dily answered,  "  That  the  happiness  was  entirely 
hers  ;  that  she  was  a  perfect  stranger  in  that  country, 
and  was  so  overjoyed  at  meeting  a  companion  of  her 
own  sex,  that  she  had  perhaps  been  guilty  of  an  im- 
pertinence, which  required  great  apology,  in  keeping 
pace  with  her."  More  civilities  passed  between 
these  two  ladies ;  for  Mrs.  Honour  had  now  given 
place  to  the  fine  habit  of  the  stranger,  and  had  fallen 
into  the  rear.  But,  though  Sophia  had  great  curiosity 
to  know  why  the  other  lady  continued  to  travel  on 
through  the  same  bye-roads  with  herself,  nay, 
though  this  gave  her  some  uneasiness,  y^t  fear,  or 
modesty,  or  some  other  consideration,  restrained  her 
from  asking  the  question. 

The  strange  lady  now  laboured  under  a  diiBculty 
which  appears  almost  below  the  dignity  of  history 
to  mention.  Her  bonnet  had  been  blown  from  her 
head  not  less  than  five  times  within  the  last  mile  ; 
nor  could  she  come  at  any  ribbon  or  handkerchief 
to  tie  it  under  her  chin.  When  Sophia  was  informed 
of  this,  she  immediately  supplied  her  with  a  hand- 
kerchief for  this  purpose ;  which  while  she  was 
pulling  from  her  pocket,  she  perhaps  too  much 
neglected  the  management  of  her  horse,  for  the  beast, 
now  unluckily  making  a  false  step,  fell  upon  his 
fore-legs,  and  threw  his  fair  rider  from  his  back. 

Though  Sophia  came  head  foremost  to  the  ground, 
she  happily  received  not  the  least  damage  :  and  the 
same  circumstances  which  had  perhaps  contributed 
to  her  fall  now  preserved  her  from  confusion ;   for 


the  lane  which  they  were  then  passing  was  narrow, 
and  very  much  overgrown  with  trees,  so  that  the 
moon  could  here  afford  very  little  light,  and  was 
moreover,  at  present,  so  obscured  in  a  cloud,  that  it 
was  almost  perfectly  dark.  By  these  means  the 
yoimg  lady's  modesty,  which  was  extremely  delicate, 
escaped  as  free  from  injury  as  her  limbs,  and  she 
was  once  more  reinstated  in  her  saddle,  having  re- 
ceived no  other  harm  than  a  little  fright  by  her  fall. 

Day-light  at  length  appeared  in  its  full  lustre ; 
and  now  the  two  ladies,  who  were  riding  over  a 
common  side  by  side,  looking  stedfastly  at  each 
other,  at  the  same  moment  both  their  eyes  became 
fixed ;  both  their  horses  stopped,  and,  both  speaking 
together,  with  equal  joy  pronounced,  the  one  the 
name  of  Sophia,  the  other  that  of  Harriet. 

This  unexpected  encounter  surprised  the  ladies 
much  more  than  I  believe  it  will  the  sagacious 
reader,  who  must  have  imagined  that  the  strange 
lady  could  be  no  other  than  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  the 
cousin  of  Miss  AVestern,  whom  we  before  men- 
tioned to  have  sallied  from  the  inn  a  few  minutes 
after  her. 

So  great  was  the  surprise  and  joy  which  these  two 
cousins  conceived  at  this  meeting  (for  they  had  for- 
merly been  most  intimate  acquaintance  and  friends, 
and  had  long  lived  together  with  their  aunt  Western), 
that  it  is  impossible  to  recount  half  the  congratula- 
tions which  passed  between  them,  before  either 
asked  a  very  natural  question  of  the  other,  namely, 
whither  sheAvas  going*? 

This  at  last,  however,  came  fii-st  from  Mrs,  Fitz- 
patrick ;  but,  easy  and  natural  as  the  question  may 
seem,  Sophia  found  it  difficult  to  give  it  a  very  ready 
and  certain  answer.  She  begged  her  cousin  there- 
fore to  suspend  all  curiosity  till  they  arrived  at  some 
inn,  "  which  I  suppose,"  says  she,  "  can  hardly  be 
far  distant ;  and,  believe  me,  Harriet,  I  suspend  as 
much  curiosity  on  my  side;  for,  indeed,  I  believe  our 
astonishment  is  pretty  equal." 

The  conversation  which  passed  between  these 
ladies  on  the  road  was,  I  apprehend,  Uttle  worth 
relating;  and  less  certainly  was  that  between  the 
two  waiting-women ;  for  they  likewise  began  to  pay 
their  compliments  to  each  other.  As  for  the  guides, 
they  were  debarred  from  the  pleasure  of  discourse, 
the  one  being  placed  in  the  van,  and  the  other  obliged 
to  bring  up  the  rear. 

In  this  posture  they  travelled  many  hours,  till 
they  came  into  a  wide  and  well-beaten  road,  which, 
as  they  turned  to  the  right,  soon  brought  them  to 
a  very  fair  promising  inn,  where  they  all  alighted  : 
but  so  fatigued  was  Sophia,  that,  as  she  had  sat 
her  horse  during  the  last  five  or  six  miles  with 
great  difficulty,  so  was  she  now  incapable  of  dis- 
mounting from  him  without  assistance.  This  the 
landlord,  who  had  hold  of  her  horse,  presently 
perceiving,  offered  to  lift  her  in  his  arms  from  her 
saddle ;  and  she  too  readily  accepted  the  tender  of 
his  service.  Indeed  fortune  seems  to  have  resolved 
to  put  Sophia  to  the  blush  that  day,  and  the  second 
malicious  attempt  succeeded  better  than  the  first; 
for  my  landlord  had  no  sooner  received  the  young 
lady  in  his  arms,  than  his  feet,  which  the  gout  had 
lately  very  severely  handled,  gave  way,  and  down 
he  tum.bled ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  no  less  dex- 
terity than  gallantry,  contrived  to  throw  himself 
under  his  charming  burden,  so  that  he  alone  re- 
ceived any  bruise  from  the  fall ;  for  the  great  injury 
which  happened  to  Sophia  was  a  violent  shock 
given  to  her  modesty  by  an  immoderate  grin, 
which,  at  her  rising  from  the  ground,  she  observed 
in  the  countenance  of  most  of  the  by-standers. 
This  made  her  suspect  what  had  really  happened, 
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and  what  vre  shall  not  here  relate  for  the  indul- 
gence of  those  readers  who  are  capable  of  laughing 
at  the  offence  given  to  a  young  lady's  delicacy. 
Accidents  of  this  kind  we  have  never  regarded  in 
a  comical  light ;  nor  will  we  scruple  to  say  that  lie 
must  have  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  modesty 
of  a  beautiful  young  woman,  who  would  wish  to 
sacrifice  it  to  so  paltry  a  satisfaction  as  can  arise  from 
laughter. 

This  fright  and  shock,  joined  to  the  violent 
fatigue  which  both  lier  mind  and  body  had  under- 
gone, almost  overcame  the  excellent  constitution  of 
Sophia,  and  she  had  scarce  strength  sufficient  to 
totter  into  the  inn,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  maid. 
Here  she  was  no  sooner  seated  than  she  called  for  a 
glass  of  water  ;  but  Mrs.  Honour,  very  judiciously, 
in  my  opinion,  changed  it  into  a  glass  of  wine. 

Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  hearing  from  Mrs.  Honour  that 
Sophia  had  not  been  in  bed  during  the  two  last 
nights,  and  observing  her  to  look  very  pale  and  wan 
with  her  fatigue,  earnestly  entreated  her  to  refresh 
herself  with  some  sleep.  She  was  yet  a  stranger  to 
her  history,  or  her  apprehensions ;  but,  had  she 
known  both,  she  would  have  given  the  same  ad- 
vice ;  for  rest  Avas  visibly  necessary  for  her  ;  and 
their  long  journey  through  bye-roads  so  entirely 
removed  all  danger  of  pursuit,  that  she  was  herself 
perfectly  easy  on  that  account. 

Sophia  was  easily  prevailed  on  to  follow  the 
counsel  of  her  friend,  which  was  heartily  seconded 
by  her  maid.  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  likewise  offered  to 
bear  her  cousin  company,  which  Sophia,  with 
much  complaisance,  accepted. 

The  mistress  was  no  sooner  in  bed  than  the 
maid  prepared  to  follow  her  example.  She  began 
to  make  many  apologies  to  her  sister  Abigail  for 
leaving  her  alone  in  so  horrid  a  place  as  an  inn ; 
but  tin?  other  stopped  her  short,  being  as  well  in- 
clined to  a  nap  as  herself,  and  desired  the  honour 
of  being  her  bedfellow.  Sophia's  maid  agreed  to 
give  her  a  share  of  her  bed,  but  put  in  her  claim  to 
all  the  honour.  So,  after  many  curtsies  and  com- 
pliments, to  bed  together  Avent  the  waiting-women, 
as  their  mistresses  had  done  before  them. 

It  was  usual  with  my  landlord  (as  indeed  it  is 
with  the  whole  fraternity)  to  inquire  particularly 
of  all  coachmen,  footmen,  postboys,  and  others, 
into  the  names  of  all  his  guests  ;  what  their  estate 
was,  and  where  it  lay.  It  cannot  therefore  be 
wondered  at  that  the  many  particular  circum- 
stances which  attended  our  travellers,  and  espe- 
cially their  retiring  all  to  sleep  at  so  extraordinary 
and  unusual  an  hour  as  ten  in  the  morning,  should 
excite  his  cvu-iosity.  As  soon  therefore  as  the 
guides  entered  the  kitchen,  he  began  to  examine 
who  the  ladies  were,  and  whence  they  came  ;  but 
the  guides,  though  they  faitlifully  related  all  they 
kncAv,  gave  him  very  little  satisfaction.  On  the 
contrary,  they  rather  inflamed  his  curiosity  than 
extinguished  it. 

This  landlord  had  the  character,  among  all  his 
neighbours,  of  being  a  very  sagacious  fellow.  He 
was  thought  to  see  farther"  and  deeper  into  things 
than  any  man  in  the  parish,  the  parson  himself  not 
excepted.  Perhaps  liis  look  had  contributed  not  a 
little  to  procure  him  this  reputation;  for  there  Avas 
in  this  something  Avonderfully  Avise  and  significant, 
especially  when  he  had  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  ;  Avhich, 
indeed,  he  seldom  Avas  Avithout.  His  behaviour, 
likewise,  greatly  assisted  in  promoting  the  opinion 
of  his  Avisdom.  In  his  deportment  lie  Avas  solemn,  if 
not  sullen  ;  and  Avhen  he  spoke,  Avhich  Avas  seldom, 
he  ahvays  delivered  himself  in  a  sIoav  voice  ;  and, 
though  his  sentences  Avere  short,  they  Avere  still  in- 


terrupted with  many  hums  and  ha's,  ay,  ays,  and 
other  expletives  :  so  that,  though  he  accompanied 
his  Avords  Avith  certain  explanatory  gestures,  such 
as  shaking,  or  nodding  the  head,  or  pointing  with 
his  fore-finger,  he  generally  left  his  hearers  to  un- 
derstand more  than  he  expressed ;  nay,  he  com- 
monly gave  them  the  hint  that  he  knew  much 
more  than  he  thought  proper  to  disclose.  This 
last  circumstance  alone  may,  indeed,  very  Avell 
accomit  for  his  character  of  wisdom  ;  since  men 
are  strangely  inclined  to  Avorship  Avhat  they  no  not 
understand.  A  grand  secret,  upon  Avhich  several 
imposers  on  mankind  have  totally  relied  for  the  suc- 
cess of  their  frauds. 

This  polite  person,  now  taking  his  wife  aside, 
asked  her  "  Avhat  she  thought  of  the  ladies  lately 
arrived  ■("  "  Think  of  them!"  said  the  wife,  "  why 
Avhat  should  I  think  of  them  V  "  I  know,"  answered 
he,  "  what  I  think.  The  guides  tell  strange  stories. 
One  pretends  to  be  come  from  Gloucester,  and 
the  other  from  Upton  ;  and  neither  of  them,  for 
what  I  can  find,  can  tell  Avhither  they  are  going. 
But  what  people  ever  travel  across  the  country 
from  Upton  hither,  especially  to  London  1  And 
one  of  the  maid-servants,  before  she  alighted 
from  her  horse,  asked  if  this  was  not  the  London 
road  1  NoAv  I  have  put  all  these  circumstances 
together,  and  whom  do  you  think  I  have  found 
them  out  to  heV  "Nay,"  ansAvered  she,  "you 
kiioAv  I  never  pretend  to  guess  at  yom-  disco- 
veries."  "  It  is  a  good  girl,"  replied  he,  chuck- 
ing her  under  tlie  chin ;  "  I  must  ovni  you  have 
ahvays  submitted  to  my  knoAA'ledge  of  these 
matters.  Why,  then,  depend  upon  it ;  mind  what 
I  say, — depend  upon  it,  tliey  are  certainly  some 
of  the  rebel  ladies,  Avho,  they  say,  travel  with 
the  young  Chevalier  ;  and  have  taken  a  roundabout 
way  to  escape  the  duke's  army." 

"  Husband,"  quoth  the  wife,  "  you  have  certainly 
hit  it ;  for  one  of  them  is  dressed  as  fine  as  any 
princess ;    and,    to  be    sure,  she   looks    for  all   the 

Avorld  like  one.  But  yet,  AA-hen  I  consider  one 

thing," "  When  you  consider,"  cries  the  land- 
lord   contemptuously "  Come,  pray  let  's    hear 

Avhat  you  consider." "  Why,  it  is,"  answered  the 

Avife,  "  that  she  is  too  humble  to  be  any  Aery  o-reat 
lady  :  for,  Avhile  our  Betty  Avas  Avarming  the  bed, 
she  called  her  nothing  but  child,  and  my  dear, 
and  sweetheart ;  and,  Avhen  Betty  offered  to  pull 
off  her  shoes  and  stockings,  she  would  not  suffer 
her,  saying,  she  AA'ould  not  give   her  the  trouble." 

"  Pugh  '."  answered  the  husband,  "  that  is  nothing. 
Dost  think,  because  you  have  seen  some  great 
ladies  rude  and  uncivil  to  persons  beloAv  them, 
that  none  of  tliem  know  hoAv  to  behave  themselves 
Avhen  they  come  before  their  inferiors  1  I  think  I 
know  people  of  fashion  when  I  see  them — I  think 
I  do.  Did  not  she  call  for  a  glass  of  water  Avhen 
she  came  in  1  Another  sort  of  women  would  have 
called  for  a  dram;  you  knoAV  they  Avould.  If  she 
be  not  a  woman  of  very  great  quality,  sell  me  for 
a  fool ;  and,  I  believe,  those  who  iDuy  me  will 
have  a  bad  bargain.  Noav,  would  a  woman  of 
her  quality  travel  without  a  footman,  unless  upon 
some  such  extraordinary  occasion  1"  "  Nay,  to  be 
sure,  husband,"  cries  she,  "  you  know  these  mat- 
ters better  than  I,  or  most  folk."  "  I  think  I  do 
know  something,"  said  he.  "  To  be  sure,"  answered 
the  Avife,  "  the  poor  little  heart  looked  so  piteous, 
Avhen  she  sat  down  in  the  chair,  I  protest  I  could 
not  help  having  a  compassion  for  her  almost  as 
much  as  if  she  had  been  a  poor  body.  But  what's  to 
be  done,  husband  1  If  an  she  be  a  rebel,  I  suppose 
you   intend  to  betray  her  up  to  the  court.     Well, 
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she 's  a  sweet-tempered,  good-humoured  lady,  be 
she  what  she  will,  and  I  shall  hardly  refrain  from 
crying  when  I  hear  she   is  hanged  or  beheaded." 

Pooh!"  answered    the    husband. "  But,  as  to 

what's  to  be  done,  it  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  to  de- 
termine. I  hope,  before  she  goes  away,  we  shall 
have  the  news  of  a  battle ;  for,  if  the  Chevalier 
should  get  the  better,  she  may  gain  us  interest  at 
court,  and  make  our  fortunes  without  betraying 
her."  "  Why,  that's  true,"  replied  the  wife;  "and 
I  heartily  hope  she  will  have  it  in  her  power.  Cer- 
tainly she 's  a  sweet  good  lady;  it  would  go  hor- 
ribly against  me  to  have  her  come  to  any  harm." 
"  Pooh!"  cries  the  landlord,  "  women  are  always  so 
tender-hearted.  Why,  you  -^ would  not  harboVir 
rebels,  would  your'  "No,  certainly,"  answered 
the  wife  ;  "  and  as  for  betraying  her,  come  what  will 
on 't,  nobody  can  blame  us.  It  is  what  anybody 
would  do  in  our  case." 

While  our  politic  landlord,  who  had  not,  we 
see,  undeservedly  the  i-eputation  of  great  wisdom 
among  his  neighbours,  was  engaged  in  debating 
this  matter  with  himself  (for  he  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  the  opinion  of  his  wife),  news  arrived 
that  the  rebels  had  given  the  duke  the  slip,  and 
had  got  a  day's  march  towards  London ;  and  soon 
after  arrived  a  famous  Jacobite  squire,  who,  with 
great  joy  in  his  countenance,  shook  the  landlord 
by  the  hand,  saying  "  all's  our  own,  boy,  ten  thou- 
sand honest  Frenchmen  are  landed  in  Suffolk.  Old 
England  for  ever!  ten  thousand  French,  my  brave 
lad !  I  am  going  to  tap  away  directly." 

This  news  determined  the  opinion  of  the  wise 
man,  and  he  resolved  to  make  his  court  to  the 
young  lady  when  she  arose ;  for  he  had  now  (he 
said)  discovered  that  she  was  no  other  than  Madam 
Jenny  Cameron  herself. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  very  short  chapter,  in  which  however  is  a  sun,    a   moon, 
a  star,  and  an  angel. 

The  sun  (for  he  keeps  very  good  hours  at  this 
time  of  the  year)  had  been  some  time  retired  to 
rest  when  Sophia  arose  greatly  refreshed  by  her 
sleep  ;  which,  short  as  it  was,  nothing  but  her 
extreme  fatigue  could  have  occasioned  ;  for,  though 
she  had  told  her  maid,  and  perhaps  herself  too, 
that  she  was  perfectly  easy  when  she  left  Upton, 
yet  it  is  certain  her  mind  was  a  little  affected  with 
that  malady  which  is  attended  with  all  the  restless 
symptoms  of  a  fever,  and  is  perhaps  the  very  dis- 
temper which  physicians  mean  (if  they  mean  any- 
thing) by  the  fever  on  the  spirits. 

Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  likewise  left  her  bed  at  the 
same  time  ;  and,  having  summoned  her  maid,  im- 
mediately dressed  herself.  She  was  really  a  very 
pretty  woman,  and,  had  she  been  in  any  other  com- 
pany but  that  of  Sophia,  might  have  been  thought 
beautiful ;  but  when  Mrs.  Honour  of  her  own  ac- 
cord attended  (for  her  mistress  would  not  suffer 
her  to  be  waked),  and  had  equipped  our  heroine, 
the  charms  of  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  who  had  performed 
the  office  of  the  morning-star,  and  had  preceded 
greater  glories,  shared  the  fate  of  that  star,  and 
were  totally  eclipsed  the  moment  those  glories  shone 
forth. 

Perhaps  Sophia  never  looked  more  beautiful  than 
she  did  at  this  instant.  We  ought  not,  therefore, 
to  condemn  the  maid  of  the  inn  for  her  hyperbole, 
"who,  when  she  descended,  after  having  lighted  the 
fire,  declared,  and  ratified  it  with  an  oath,  that,  if 
ever  there  was  an  angel  upon  earth,  she  was  now 
above  stairs. 


Sophia  had  acquainted  her  cousin  with  her  de- 
sign to  go  to  London ;  and  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  had 
agiTed  to  accompany  her ;  for  the  arrival  of  her 
husband  at  Upton  had  put  an  end  to  her  design 
of  going  to  Bath,  or  to  her  aunt  Western.  They 
had  therefore  no  sooner  finished  their  tea  than 
Sophia  proposed  to  set  out,  the  moon  then  shining 
extremely  bright,  and  as  for  the  frost  she  defied 
it ;  nor  had  she  any  of  those  apprehensions  which 
many  young  ladies  would  have  felt  at  travelling 
by  night ;  for  she  had,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
some  little  degree  of  natural  courage  ;  and  this  her 
present  sensations,  which  bordered  somewhat  on 
despair,  greatly  increased.  Besides,  as  she  had  al- 
ready travelled  twice  with  safety  by  the  light  of 
the  moon,  she  was  the  better  emboldened  to  trust 
to  it  a  third  time. 

The  disposition  of  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  was  more 
timorous  ;  for,  though  the  greater  terrors  had  con- 
quered the  less,  and  the  presence  of  her  husband  had 
driven  her  away  at  so  unseasonable  an  hour  from 
Upton,  yet,  being  now  arrived  at  a  place  where  she 
thought  herself  safe  from  his  pursuit,  these  lesser 
terrors  of  I  know  not  what  operated  so  strongly, 
that  she  earnestly  entreated  her  cousin  to  stay  till 
the  next  morning,  and  not  expose  herself  to  the 
dangers  of  travelling  by  night. 

Sophia,  who  was  yielding  to  an  excess,  when  she 
could  neither  laugh  nor  reason  her  cousin  out  of 
these  apprehensions,  at  last  gave  way  to  them. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  had  she  known  of  her  father's  ar- 
rival at  Upton,  it  might  have  been  more  difficult 
to  have  persuaded  her ;  for  as  to  Jones,  she  had,  I 
am  afraid,  no  great  horror  at  the  thoughts  of  being 
overtaken  by  him ;  nay,  to  confess  the  truth,  I 
believe  she  rather  wished  than  feared  it ;  though  I 
might  honestly  enoiigh  have  concealed  this  wish 
from  the  reader,  as  it  was  one  of  those  secret  spon- 
taneous emotions  of  the  soul  to  which  the  reason  is 
often  a  stranger. 

When  our  young  ladies  had  determined  to  remain 
all  that  evening  in  their  inn  they  were  attended  by 
the  landlady,  who  desired  to  know  what  their  lady- 
ships would  be  pleased  to  eat.  Such  charms  were 
there  in  the  voice,  in  the  manner,  and  in  the  affable 
deportment  of  Sophia,  that  she  ravished  the  land- 
lady to  the  highest  degree ;  and  that  good  woman, 
concluding  that  she  had  attended  Jenny  Cameron, 
became  in  a  moment  a  stanch  Jacobite,  and  wished 
heartily  well  to  the  young  Pretender's  cause,  from 
the  great  sweetness  and  affability  with  which  she 
had  been  treated  by  his  supposed  mistress. 

The  two  cousins  began  now  to  impart  to  each 
other  their  reciprocal  curiosity  to  know  what  extra- 
ordinary accidents  on  both  sides  occasioned  this  so 
strange  and  unexpected  meeting.'  At  last  Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick,  having  obtained  of  Sophia  a  promise  of 
communicating  likewise  in  her  turn,  began  to  relate 
what  the  reader,  if  he  is  desirous  to  know  her  his- 
tory, may  read  in  the  ensuing  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  history  of  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick. 

Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  after  a  silence  of  a  few  moments, 
fetching  a  deep  sigh,  thus  began : 

"  It  is  natural  to  the  unhappy  to  feel  a  secret  con- 
cern in  recollecting  those  periods  of  their  lives 
which  have  been  most  delightful  to  them.  The  re- 
membrance of  past  pleasures  affects  us  with  a  kind 
of  tender  grief,  like  what  we  suffer  for  departed 
friends  ;  and  the  ideas  of  both  may  be  said  to  haunt 
our  imaginations. 
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"  For  tills  reason,  I  never  reflect  without  sorrow 
on  those  days  (the  happiest  far  of  my  life;  which 
we  spent  together  when  both  were  under  the  care 
of  my  aunt  Western.  Alas  !  why  are  Miss  Grave- 
airs  and  Miss  Giddy  no  more  1  You  remember,  I 
am  sure,  when  we  knew  each  other  by  no  other 
names.  Indeed  you  gave  the  latter  appellation  with 
too  much  cause.  I  have  since  experienced  how 
much  I  deserved  it.  You,  my  Sophia,  was  always 
my  superior  in  everything,  and  I  heartily  hope  you 
will  be  so  in  your  fortune.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
wise  and  matronly  advice  you  once  gave  me,  when  I 
lamented  being  disappointed  of  a  ball,  though  you 

could  not  be  then  fourteen  years  old. O  my  Sophy, 

how  blest  must  have  been  my  situation,  when  I 
could  think  such  a  disappointment  a  misfortune  ; 
and  when  indeed  it  was  the  greatest  I  had  ever 
known  !" 

"  And  yet,  my  dear  Harriet,"  answered  Sophia, 
"  it  was  then  a  serious  matter  with  you.  Comfort 
yourself  therefore  with  thinking,  that  whatever  you 
now  lament  may  hereafter  appear  as  trifling  and 
contemptible  as  a  ball  would  at  this  time." 

"  Alas,  my  Sophia,"  replied  the  other  lady,  "  you 
yourself  will  think  otherwise  of  my  present  situa- 
tion ;  for  greatly  must  that  tender  heart  be  altered 
if  my  misfortunes  do  not  draw  many  a  sigh,  nay, 
many  a  tear,  from  you.  The  knowledge  of  this 
should  perhaps  deter  me  from  relating  what  I  am 
convinced  will  so  much  affect  you."  Here  Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick  stopped,  till,  at  the  repeated  euti-eaties 
of  Sophia,  she  thus  proceeded  : 

"  Though  you  must  have  heard  much  of  my  mar- 
riage ;  yet,  as  matters  may  probably  have  been  mis- 
represented, I  will  set  out  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  my  unfortunate  acquaintance  with  my 
present  husband ;  which  was  at  Bath,  soon  after 
you  left  my  aunt,  and  returned  home  to  your  father. 

"  Among  the  gay  young  fellows  who  were  at  this 
season  at  Bath,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  one.  He  was 
handsome,  degage,  extremely  gallant,  and  in  his 
dress  exceeded  most  others.  In  short,  my  dear,  if 
you  was  unluckily  to  see  him  now,  I  could  describe 
him  no  better  than  by  telling  you  he  was  the  very 
reverse  of  everything  which  he  is  :  for  he  hath  rusti- 
cated himself  so  long,  that  he  is  become  an  absolute 
wild  Irishman.  But  to  proceed  in  my  story  :  the 
qualifications  which  he  then  possessed  so  well  re- 
commended him,  that,  though  the  people  of  quality 
at  that  time  lived  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, and  excluded  them  from  all  their  parties,  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  found  means  to  gain  admittance.  It  was 
perhaps  no  easy  matter  to  avoid  him  ;  for  he  re- 
quired very  little  or  no  invitation ;  .and  as,  beiirg 
handsome  and  genteel,  he  found  it  no  very  difficult 
matter  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  ladies  ;  so,  he 
having  frequently  drawn  his  sword,  vhe  men  did 
not  care  publicly  to  affront  him.  Had  it  not  been 
for  some  such  reason,  I  believe  he  would  have  been 
soon  expelled  by  his  own  sex  ;  for  surely  he  had  no 
strict  title  to  be  preferred  to  the  English  gentry  ; 
nor  did  they  seem  inclined  to  show  him  any  extra- 
ordinary favour.  They  all  abused  him  behind  his 
back,  which  might  probably  proceed  from  envy  ; 
for  by  the  women  he  was  well  received,  and  very 
particularly  distinguished  by  them. 

"  My  aunt,  though  no  person  of  quality  herself, 
as  she  had  always  lived  about  the  court,  was  enrolled 
in  that  party  ;  for,  by  whatever  means  you  get  into 
the  polite  circle,  when  you  are  once  there,  it  is  suffi- 
cient merit  for  you  that  you  are  there.  This  obser- 
vation, young  as  you  was,  you  could  scarce  avoid 
making  from  my  aunt,  who  was  free,  or  reserved, 
with  all  people,  just  as  they  had  more  or  less  of  this 
merit. 


"  And  this  merit,  I  believe,  it  was,  which  princi- 
pally recommended   Mr.  Fitzpatrick  to  her  favour.i 
In  which  he  so  well  succeeded,  that  he  was  alwayal 
one  of  her  private  parties.     Nor  was  he  backward! 
in  returning  such  distinction  ;  for  he  soon  grew  so 
very  particular  in  his    behaviour   to    her,   that  thel 
scandal   club    first  began   to  take  notice  of  it,  and] 
the  better-disposed  persons  made  a  match  betweenj 
them.      For   my   own    part,    I   confess,   I    made 
doubt  but  that  his  designs  were  strictly  honourableJ 
as  the  phrase  is  ;  that  is,  to  rob  a  lady  of  her  fortime 
by  way   of  marriage.     My  aunt  was,    I  conceived,! 
neither  young  enough    nor    handsome    enough    to 
attract  much  wicked  inclination  ;  but  she  had  matri.^ 
monial  cliarms  in  great  abundance. 

"  I  was  the  more  confiimed  in  this  opinion  from' 
the  extraordinary  respect  which  he  showed  to  my- 
self from  the  first  moment  of  our  acquaintance. 
This  I  understood  as  an  attempt  to  lessen,  if  possi- 
ble, that  disinclination  which  my  inteiTst  might  be 
supposed  to  give  me  towards  the  match  ;  and  I  know 
not  but  in  some  measure  it  had  that  eff"ect ;  for,  as  I 
was  well  contented  with  my  own  fortune,  and  of  all 
people  the  least  a  slave  to  interested  views,  so  I 
could  not  be  violently  the  enemy  of  a  man  with 
whose  behaviour  to  me  I  was  greatly  pleased ;  and 
the  more  so,  as  I  was  the  only  object  of  such  respect; 
for  he  behaved  at  the  same  time  to  many  women  of 
quality  without  any  respect  at  all. 

"  Agreeable  as  this  was  to  me,  he  soon  changed 
it  into  another  kind  of  behaviour,  which  was  per- 
haps more  so.  He  now  put  on  much  softness  and 
tenderness,  and  languished  and  sighed  abundantly. 
At  times,  indeed,  whether  from  art  or  nature  I  will 
irot  determine,  he  gave  his  usual  loose  to  gaiety  and 
mirth  ;  but  this  was  always  in  general  company,  and 
with  other  women ;  for  even  in  a  country-dance, 
when  he  was  not  my  partner,  he  became  grave,  and 
put  on  the  softest  look  imaginable  the  moment  he 
approached  me.  Indeed  he  was  in  all  things  so  very 
particular  towards  me,  that  I  must  have  been  blind 

not  to    have    discovered    it.     And,   and,    and " 

"  And  you  was  more  pleased  still,  my  dear  Harriet," 
cries  Sophia;  "you  need  not  be  ashamed,"  added 
she,  sighing ;  "  for  sure  there  are  irresistible  charms 
in  tenderness,  which  too  many  men  are  able  to 
affect."  "  True,"  answered  her  cousin  ;  "  men,  who 
in  all  other  instances  want  common  sense,  are  very 
Machiavels  in  the  art  of  loving.  I  wish  I  did  not 
know  an  instance. — Well,  scandal  now  began  to 
be  as  busy  with  me  as  it  had  before  been  with  my 
aunt ;  and  some  good  ladies  did  not  scruple  to 
affirm  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  had  an  intrigue  with  us 
both. 

"  But,  what  may  seem  astonishing,  my  aunt  never 
saw,  nor  in  the  least  seemed  to  suspect,  that  which 
was  visible  enough,  I  believe,  from  both  our  be- 
haviours. One  would  indeed  think  that  love  quite 
puts  out  the  eyes  of  an  old  woman.  In  fact,  they 
so  greedily  swallow  the  addresses  which  ai-e  made  to 
them,  that,  like  an  outrageous  glutton,  they  are  not 
at  leisure  to  observe  what  passes  amongst  others  at 
the  same  table.  This  I  have  observed  in  more  cases 
than  my  own  ;  and  this  was  so  strongly  verified  by 
my  aunt,  that,  though  she  often  found  us  together  at 
her  return  from  the  pump,  the  least  canting  word  of 
his,  pretending  impatience  at  her  absence,  effectu- 
aliy  smothered  all  suspicion.  One  artifice  succeeded 
with  her  to  admiration.  This  was  his  treating  me 
like  a  little  child,  and  never  calling  me  by  any  other 
name  in  her  presence  but  that  of  pretty  miss.  This 
indeed  did  him  some  disservice  with  your  humble 
sei-vant  ;  but  I  soon  saw  through  it,  especially  as  iu 
her  absence  he  behaved  to  me,  as  I  have  said,  in  a 
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different  manner.  However,  if  I  was  not  greatly 
disobliged  by  a  conduct  of  which  I  had  discovered  the 
design,  I  smarted  very  severely  for  it ;  for  my  aunt 
really  conceived  me  to  be  what  her  lover  (as  she 
thought  him)  called  me,  and  treated  me,  in  all 
respects,  as  a  perfect  infant.  To  say  the  truth,  I 
wonder  she  had  not  insisted  on  my  again  wearing 
Leading-strings. 

"  At  last,  my  lover  (for  so  he  was)  thought  proper, 
in  a  most  solemn  manner,  to  disclose  a  secret  which 
I  had  linown  long  before.  He  now  placed  all  the 
love  which  he  had  pretended  to  my  aunt  to  my  ac- 
count. He  lamented,  in  vei7  pathetic  terms,  the 
encouragement  she  had  given  him,  and  made  a  high 
merit  of  the  tedious  hours  in  which  he  had  under- 
gone her  conversation. — What  shall  I  tell  you,  my 
dear  Sophia"? — Then  I  will  confess  the  truth.  I  was 
pleased  with  my  man.  I  was  pleased  with  my  con- 
quest. To  rival  my  aunt  delighted  me  ;  to  rival  so 
many  other  women  charmed  me.  In  short,  I  am 
afraid  I  did  not  behave  as  I  should  do,  even  upon 
the  very  first  declaration — I  wish  I  did  not  almost 
igive  him  positive  encouragement  before  we  parted. 

"  The  Bath  now  talked  loudly — I  might  almost 
say,  roared  against  me.  Several  young  women 
affected  to  shun  my  acquaintance  not  so  much, 
perhaps,  from  any  real  suspicion,  as  from  a  desire  of 
,banishing  me  from  a  company  in  which  I  too  much 
engrossed  their  favourite  man.  And  here  I  cannot 
omit  expressing  my  gratitude  to  the  kindness  in- 
tended me  by  Mr.  Nash,  who  took  me  one  day 
aside,  and  gave  me  advice,  which  if  I  had  followed, 
I  had  been  a  happy  woman.  '  Child,'  says  he,  '  I 
am  sorry  to  see  the  familiarity  which  subsists  be- 
tween you  and  a  fellow  who  is  altogether  unworthy 
of  you,  and  I  am  afraid  will  prove  your  ruin.  As 
for  your  old  stinking  aunt,  if  it  was  to  be  no  injury 
to  you  and  my  pretty  Sophy  Western,  (I  assure  you 
I  repeat  his  words,)  '  I  should  be  heartily  glad  that 
the  fellow  was  in  possession  of  all  that  belongs  to 
her.  I  never  advise  old  women ;  for,  if  they  take 
it  into  their  heads  to  go  to  the  devil,  it  is  no  more 
possible,  than  worth  while  to  keep  them  from  him. 
Innocence  and  youth  and  beauty  are  worthy  a  better 
fate,  and  I  would  save  them  from  his  clutches.  Let 
me  advise  you  therefore,  dear  child,  never  suffer  this 
fellow  to  be  particular  with  you  again.'  Many  more 
things  he  said  to  me,  which  I  have  now  forgotten, 
and  indeed  I  attended  very  little  to  them  at  that 
time  ;  for  inclination  contradicted  all  he  said  ;  and, 
besides,  I  could  not  be  persuaded  that  women  of 
quality  would  condescend  to  familiarity  with  such  a 
person  as  he  described. 

"  But  I  am  afraid,  my  dear,  I  shall  tire  you  with 
a  detail  of  so  many  minute  circumstances.  To  be 
concise,  therefore,  imagine  me  married  ;  imagine  me 
with  my  husband,  at  the  feet  of  my  aunt ;  and  then 
imagine  the  maddest  woman  in  Bedlam,  in  a  raving 
fit,  and  your  imagination  wiU  suggest  to  you  no  more 
than  what  really  happened. 

"  The  very  next  day  my  aunt  left  the  place, 
partly  to  avoid  seeing  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  or  myself, 
and  as  much  perhaps  to  avoid  seeing  any  one  else ; 
foi-,  though  I  am  told  she  hath  since  denied  every- 
thing stoutly,  I  believe  she  was  then  a  little  con- 
founded at  her  disappointment.  Since  that  time 
I  have  written  to  her  many  letters,  but  never  could 
obtain  an  answer,  which  I  must  own  sits  somewhat 
the  heavier,  as  she  herself  was,  though  undesignedly, 
the  occasion  of  all  my  sufferings :  for,  had  it  not 
been  under  the  colour  of  paying  his  addresses  to 
her,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  would  never  have  found  suffi- 
cient opportunities  to  have  engaged  my  heart, 
which,  in  other  circumstances,  I  still  flatter  myself 


would  not  have  been  an  easy  conquest  to  such  a 
person.  Indeed,  I  believe  I  should  not  have 
erred  so  grossly  in  my  choice  if  I  had  relied  on  my 
own  judgment ;  but  I  trusted  totally  to  the  opinion 
of  others,  and  very  foolishly  took  the  merit  of  a  man 
for  granted  whom  I  saw  so  universally  well  received 
by  the  women.  What  is  the  reason,  my  dear,  that 
we,  who  have  understandings  equal  to  the  wisest 
and  greatest  of  the  other  sex,  so  often  make  choice 
of  the  silliest  fellows  for  companions  and  favourites  1 
It  raises  my  indignation  to  the  highest  pitch  to  re- 
flect on  the  numbers  of  women  of  sense  who  have 
been  undone  by  fools."  Here  she  paused  a  moment; 
but,  Sophia  making  no  answer,  she  proceeded  as  in 
the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER   V, 


In  which  the  history  of  Mis.  Fitzpatrick  is  continued. 
"  We  remained  at  Bath  no  longer  than  a  fortnight 
after  our  wedding ;  for  as  to  any  reconciliation  with 
my  aunt,  there  were  no  hopes ;  and  of  my  fortune 
not  one  farthing  could  be  touched  till  I  was  of  age, 
of  which  I  now  wanted  more  than  two  years.  My 
husband  therefore  was  resolved  to  set  out  for  Ire- 
land ;  against  which  I  remonstrated  very  earnestly, 
and  insisted  on  a  promise  which  he  had  made  me 
before  our  marriage  that  I  should  never  take  this 
journey  against  my  consent ;  and  indeed  I  never  in- 
tended to  consent  to  it ;  nor  will  any  body,  I  believe, 
blame  me  for  that  resolution ;  but  this,  however,  I 
never  mentioned  to  my  husband,  and  petitioned  only 
for  the  reprieve  of  a  month  ;  but  he  had  fixed  the  day, 
and  to  that  day  he  obstinately  adhered. 

"  The  evening  before  our  departure,  as  we  were 
disputing  this  point  with  great  eagerness  on  both 
sides,  he  started  suddenly  from  his  chair,  and  left 
me  abruptly,  saying  he  was  going  to  the  rooms. 
He  was  hardly  out  of  the  house  when  I  saw  a  paper 
lying  on  the  floor,  which,  I  suppose,  he  had  care- 
lessly pulled  from  his  pocket,  together  with  his 
handkerchief.  This  paper  I  took  up,  and,  finding  it 
to  be  a  letter,  I  made  no  scruple  to  open  and  read 
it ;  and  indeed  I  read  it  so  often  that  I  can  re- 
peat it  to  you  almost  word  for  word.  This  then  was 
the  letter  : 

'  To  Mr.  Brian  Fitzpatrick. 

'  Sir, 

'  Yours  received,  and  am  surprised  you  should 
use  me  in  this  manner,  as  have  never  seen  any  of 
your  cash,  unless  for  one  linsey-woolsey  coat,  and 
your  bill  is  now  upwards  of  150^.  Consider,  sir, 
how  often  you  have  fobbed  me  off  with  your  being 
shortly  to  be  married  to  this  lady  and  t'other  lady  ; 
but  I  can  neither  live  on  hopes  or  promises,  nor 
will  my  woollen-draper  take  any  such  in  payment. 
You  tell  me  you  are  secure  of  having  either  the 
aunt  or  the  niece,  and  that  you  might  have  married 
the  aunt  before  this,  whose  jointure  you  say  is  im- 
mense, but  that  you  prefer  the  niece  on  account  of 
her  ready  money.  Pray,  sir,  take  a  fool's  advice  for 
once,  and  marry  the  first  you  can  get.  You  will 
pardon  my  offering  my  advice,  as  you  know  I  sin- 
cerely wish  you  well.  Shall  draw  on  you  per  next 
post,  in  favour  of  Messieurs  John  Drugget  and  com- 
pany, at  fourteen  days,  which  doubt  not  your  honoiu:- 
ing,  and  am, 

<  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

«  Sam,  Cosgrave.' 

"  This  was  the  letter,  word  for  word.  Guess,  my 
dear  girl — guess  how  this  letter  affected  me.  You 
prefer  the  niece  on  account  of  her  ready  money!  If 
every  one  of  these  Avords  had  been  a  dagger,  I  could 
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with  pleasure  have  stabbed  them  into  his  heart ;  but 
I  will  not  recount  my  frantic  behaviour  on  the  occa- 
sion. I  had  pretty  -well  spent  my  tears  before  his 
return  home ;  but'  sufficient  remains  of  them  ap- 
peared in  my  swollen  eyes.  He  threw  himself 
sullenly  into  his  chair,  and  for  a  long  time  we  were 
both  silent.  At  length,  in  a  haughty  tone,  he  said, 
•  I  hope,  madam,  your  servants  have  packed  up 
all  your  things  ;  for  the  coach  will  be  ready  by  six 
in  the  morning.'  My  patience  was  totally  subdued 
by  this  provocation,  and  I  answered,  '  No,  sir,  there 
is  a  letter  still  remains  unpacked  ;'  and  then  throw- 
ing it  on  the  table  I  fell  to  upbraiding  him  with  the 
most  bitter  language  I  could  invent. 

"  Whether  guilt,  or  shame,  or  prudence,  re- 
strained him  I  cannot  say  ;  but,  though  he  is  the 
most  passionate  of  men,  he  exerted  no  rage  on 
this  occasion.  He  endeavoured,  on  the  contrary, 
to  pacify  me  by  the  most  gentle  means.  He  swore 
the  phrase  in  the  letter  to  which  I  principally 
objected  was  not  his,  nor  had  he  ever  written  any 
such.  He  owned,  indeed,  the  having  mentioned 
his  marriage,  and  that  preference  which  he  had 
given  to  myself,  but  denied  with  many  oaths  the 
having  assigned  any  such  reason.  And  he  excused 
the  having  mentioned  any  such  matter  at  all  on 
account  of  the  straits  he  was  in  for  money,  arising, 
he  said,  from  his  having  too  long  neglected  his  estate 
in  Ireland.  And  this,  he  said,  which  he  could  not 
bear  to  discover  to  me,  was  the  only  reason  of  his 
having  so  strenuously  insisted  on  our  journey.  He 
then  used  several  very  endearing  expressions,  and 
concluded  by  a  very  fond  caress,  and  many  violent 
protestations  of  love. 

"  There  was  one  circumstance  which,  though  he 
did  not  appeal  to  it,  had  much  weight  with  me  in 
his  favour,  and  that  was  the  word  jointure  in  the 
tailor's    letter,    whereas    my  aunt   never   had  been 

married,  and  this  Mr.    Fitzpatrick  well  knew. 

As  I  imagined,  therefore,  that  the  fellow  must  have 
inserted  this  of  his  own  head,  or  from  hearsay,  I 
persuaded  myself  he  might  have  ventured  likewise 
on  that  odious  line  on  no  better  authority.  What 
reasoning  was  this,  my  dear"?  was  I  not  an  advo- 
cate rather  than  a  judge  1 — But  why  do  I  mention 
such  a  circumstance  as  this,  or  appeal  to  it  for  the 
justification  of  my  forgiveness  1 — In  short,  had  he 
been  guilty  of  twenty  times  as  much,  half  the  ten- 
derness and  fondness  which  he  used  would  have 
prevailed  on  me  to  have  forgiven  him,  I  now 
made  no  farther  objections  to  our  setting  out,  which 
we  did  the  next  morning,  and  in  little  more  than 
a  week  arrived  at  the  seat  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick. 

"  Your  curiosity  will  excuse  me  from  relating 
any  occurrences  wliich  passed  during  our  journey  ; 
for  it  would  indeed  be  higlily  disagreeable  to  travel 
it  over  again,  and  no  less  so  to  you  to  travel  it  over 
with  me. 

"  This  seat,  then,  is  an  ancient  mansion-house  ;  if 
I  was  in  one  of  those  merry  humours  in  which  you 
have  so  often  seen  me,  I  could  describe  it  to  you 
ridiculously  enougli.  It  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
formerly  inhabited  by  a  gentleman.  Here  was  room 
enough,  and  not  the  less  room  on  account  of  the 
furniture ;  for  indeed  there  was  very  little  in  it. 
An  old  woman,  who  seemed  coeval  with  the  build- 
ing, and  greatly  resembled  her  whom  Chamont 
mentions  in  the  Orphan,  received  us  at  the  gate, 
and  in  a  howl  scarce  human,  and  to  me  unintel- 
ligible, v/elcomed  her  master  home.  In  short,  the 
whole  scene  was  so  gloomy  and  melancholy,  that  it 
threw  my  spirits  into  the  lowest  dejection  ;  which 
my  husband  discerning,  instead  of  relieving,  in- 
creased  by   two    or    three   malicious   observations. 


'  There  are  good  houses,  madam,'  says  he,  '  as 
you  find,  in  other  places  besides  England ;  but 
perhaps  you  had  rather  be  in  a  dirty  lodging  at 
Bath.' 

"  Happy,  my  dear,  is  the  woman  who,  in  any- 
state  of  life,  hatli  a  cheerful  good-natured  companion 
to  support  and  comfort  her !  but  why  do  I  reflect 
on  happy  situations  only  to  aggravate  my  own 
misery'?  my  companion,  far  from  clearing  up  the 
gloom  of  solitude,  soon  convinced  me  that  I  must 
have  been  wretched  with  him  in  any  place,  and  in 
any  condition.  In  a  word,  he  was  a  surly  fellow, 
a  character  perhaps  you  have  never  seen  ;  for,  in- 
deed, no  woman  ever  sees  it  exemplified  but  in  a 
father,  a  brother,  or  a  husband  ;  and,  though  you 
have  a  father,  he  is  not  of  that  character.  This 
surly  fellow  had  formerly  appeared  to  me  the  very 
reverse,  and  so  he  did  still  to  every  other  person. 
Good  heaven!  how  is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  main- 
tain a  constant  lie  in  his  appearance  abroad  and  in 
company,  and  to  content  himself  with  showing  dis- 
agreeable truth  only  at  home"?  Here,  my  dear,  they 
make  themselves  amends  for  the  uneasy  restraint 
which  they  put  on  their  tempers  in  the  world  ;  for 
I  have  observed,  the  more  merry  and  gay  and  good- 
humoured  my  husband  hath  at  any  time  been  in 
company,  the  more  sullen  and  morose  he  was  sure 
to  become  at  our  next  private  meeting.  How  shall 
I  describe  his  barbarity  1  To  my  fondness  he  was 
cold  and  insensible.  My  little  comical  ways,  whi jh 
you,  my  Sophy,  and  which  others,  have  called  so 
agreeable,  he  treated  with  contempt.  In  my  most 
serious  moments  he  sung  and  whistled  ;  and  when- 
ever I  was  thoroughly  dejected  and  miserable  he 
was  angry,  and  abused  me :  for,  though  he  was 
never  pleased  with  my  good-humour,  nor  ascribed 
it  to  my  satisfaction  in  him,  yet  my  low  spirits 
always  offended  him,  and  those  he  imputed  to 
my  repentance  of  having  (as  he  said)  married  an 
Irishman. 

"  You  will  easily  conceive,  my  dear  Graveairs  (I 
ask  your  pardon,  I  really  forgot  myself),  that,  when 
a  woman  makes  an  imprudent  match  in  the  sense 
of  the  world  ;  that  is,  when  she  is  not  an  arrant 
prostitute  to  pecuniary  interest,  she  must  neces- 
sarily have  some  inclination  and  affection  for  her 
man.  You  will  as  easily  believe  that  this  affection 
may  possibly  be  lessened ;  nay,  I  do  assure  you, 
contempt  will  wholly  eradicate  it.  This  contemj)t 
I  now  began  to  entertain  for  my  husband,  whom  I 
now  discovered  to  be — I  must  use  the  expression — 
an  arrant  blockhead.  Perhaps  you  will  wonder  I 
did  not  make  this  discovery  long  before  ;  but  women 
will  suggest  a  thousand  excuses  to  themselves  for 
the  folly  of  those  they  like  :  besides,  give  me  leave 
to  tell  you,  it  requires  a  most  penetrating  eye  to 
discern  a  fool  through  the  disguises  of  gaiety  and 
good  breeding. 

It  will  be  easily  imagined  that,  when  I  once  de- 
spised my  husband,  as  I  confess  to  you  I  soon  did, 
I  must  consequently  dislike  his  company  ;  and  in- 
deed I  had  the  happiness  of  being  very  little  trou- 
bled with  it ;  for  our  house  was  now  most  elegantly 
furnished,  our  cellars  well  stocked,  and  dogs  and 
horses  provided  in  great  abundance.  As  my  gentle- 
man therefore  entertained  his  neighbours  witb  great 
hospitality,  so  his  neighbours  resorted  to  him  with 
great  alacrity  ;  and  sports  and  drinking  consumed 
so  much  of  his  time,  that  a  small  part  of  his  con- 
versation, that  is  to  say,  of  his  ill-humours,  fell  to 
my  share. 

"  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  me  if  I  could  as 
easily  have  avoided  all  other  disagreeable  company  ; 
but,  alas  !  I  was  confined  to  some  which  constantly 
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tormented  me  ;  and  the  more,  as  I  saw  no  prospect 
of  being  relieved  from  them.  These  companions 
were  my  own  racking  thoughts,  which  plagued  and 
in  a  manner  haunted  me  night  and  day.  In  this 
situation  I  passed  through  a  scene,  the  horrors  of 
which  can  neither  be  painted  nor  imagined.  Think, 
my  dear,  figure,  if  you  can,  to  yourself,  what  I  must 
have  undergone.  I  became  a  mother  by  the  man  I 
scorned,  hated,  and  detested.  I  went  through  all 
the  agonies  and  miseries  of  a  lying-in  (ten  times 
more  painful  in  sucli  a  circumstance  than  the  worst 
labour  can  be  when  one  endures  it  for  a  man  one 
loves)  in  a  desert,  or  rather,  indeed,  a  scene  of  riot 
and  revel,  without  a  friend,  Avithout  a  companion, 
or  without  any  of  those  agreeable  circumstances 
which  often  alleviate,  and  perhaps  sometimes  more 
than  compensate,  the  sufferings  of  our  sex  at  that 
season. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

In  which  the  mistake  of  the  landlord  throws  Sophia  into  a 
dreadful  cousteniation. 

Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  was  proceeding  in  her  narrative 
when  she  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  dinner, 
greatly  to  the  concern  of  Sophia ;  for  the  misfor- 
tunes of  her  friend  had  raised  her  anxiety,  and  left 
her  no  appetite  but  what  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  was  to 
atisfy  by  her  relation. 

The  landlord  now  attended  with  a  plate  under 
bis  arm,  and  with  the  same  respect  in  his  counte- 
nance and  address  which  he  Avould  have  put  on 
had  the  ladies  arrived  in  a  coach  and  six. 

The  married  lady  seemed  less  affected  with  her 
own  misfortunes  than  was  her  cousin  ;  for  the  former 
iat  very  heartily,  whereas  the  latter  could  hardly 
swallow  a  morsel.  Sophia  likewise  showed  more 
concern  and  sorrow  in  her  countenance  than  ap- 
peared in  the  other  lady  ;  who,  having  observed  these 
symptoms  in  her  friend,  begged  her  to  be  comforted, 
saying,  ''  Perhaps  all  may  yet  end  better  than  either 
you  or  I  expect." 

Our  landlord  thought  he  had  now  an  opportunity 
to  open  his  mouth,  and  was  resolved  not  to  omit  it. 
'  I  am  sorry,  madam,"  cries  he,  "  that  your  ladyship 
can't  eat ;  for  to  be  sure  you  must  be  hungry  after  so 
long  fasting.  I  hope  your  ladyship  is  not  uneasy  at 
anything,  for,  as  Madam  there  says,  all  may  end  better 
than  anybody  expects.  A  gentleman  who  was  here 
just  now  brought  excellent  news ;  and  perhaps 
some  folks  who  ha^e  given  other  folks  the  slip  may 
get  to  London  before  they  are  overtaken  ;  and  if  they 
do,  I  make  no  doubt  but  they  will  find  people  who 
will  be  very  ready  to  receive  them." 

All  persons  under  the  apprehension  of  danger 
convert  whatever  they  see  and  hear  into  the  objects 
of  that  apprehension,  Sojjhia  therefore  immediately 
concluded,  from  the  foregoing  speech,  that  she  was 
jknown  and  pursued  by  her  father.  She  was  now 
struck  with  the  utmost  consternation,  and  for  a  few 
iminittes  deprived  of  the  power  of  speech  ;  which  she 
no  sooner  recovered  than  she  desired  the  landlord 
to  send  his  servants  out  of  the  room,  and  then,  ad- 
dressing herself  to  him,  said,  "  I  perceive,  sir,  you 
know  who  we  are ;  but  I  beseech  you — nay,  I  am 
convinced,  if  you  have  any  compassion  or  goodness, 
you  will  not  betray  us." 

"  I  betray  your  ladyship  !"  quoth  the  landlord  ;  "  no 
(and  then  he  swore  several  very  hearty  oaths)  ;  I 
would  sooner  be  cut  into  ten  thousand  pieces.  I 
hate  all  treachery.  I  !  I  never  betrayed  any  one  in 
my  life  yet,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  begin  with  so 
sweet  a  lady  as  your  ladyship.  All  the  world  would 
very  much  blame  me  if  I  should,  since  it   will  be  in 


your  ladyship's  power  so  shortly  to  reward  me.  My 
wife  can  witness  for  me,  I  knew  your  ladyship  the 
moment  you  came  into  the  house  :  I  said  it  was 
your  honour,  before  I  lifted  you  from  your  horse, 
and  I  shall  carry  the  bruises  I  got  in  your  ladyship's 
service  to  the  grave  ;  but  what  signified  that,  as  long 
as  I  saved  your  ladyship  1  To  be  sure  some  people 
this  morning  would  have  thought  of  getting  a  reward  ; 
but  no  such  thought  ever  entered  into  my  head.  I 
would  sooner  starve  than  take  any  reward  for  be- 
traying your  ladyship." 

"  I  promise  you,  sir,"  says  Sophia,  "  if  it  be  ever  in 
my  power  to  reward  you,  you  shall  not  lose  by  jour 
generosity." 

"  Alack-a-day,  madam  !"  answered  the  landlord  ; 
"in  your  ladyship's  power!  Heaven  put  it  as  much 
into  your  will !  I  am  only  afraid  your  honour  will 
forget  such  a  poor  man  as  an  innkeeper  ;  but,  if  your 
ladyship  should  not,  I  hope  you  will  remember  what 
reward  I  refused — refused !  that  is,  I  would  have 
refused,  and  to  be  sure  it  may  be  called  refusing ; 
for  I  might  have  had  it  certainly ;  and  to  be  sure  you 
might  have  been  in  some  houses  ; — but,  for  my  part, 
would  not  methinks  for  the  world  have  your  lady- 
ship wrong  me  so  much  as  to  imagine  I  ever  thought 
of  betraying  you,  even  before  I  heard  the  good 
news." 

"  "What  news,  pray  1"  says  Sophia,  something 
eagerly. 

"Hath  not  your  ladyship  heard  it,  then*?"  cries 
the  landlord  ;  "  nay,  like  enough,  for  I  heard  it  only 
a  few  minutes  ago  ;  and  if  I  had  never  heard  it, 
may  the  devil  fly  away  with  me  this  instant  if  I 
would  have  betrayed  your  honour !  no,  if  I  would, 
may  I — "  Here  he  subjoined  several  dreadful  impre- 
cations, which  Sophia  at  last  interrupted,  and  begged 
to  know  what  he  meant  by  the  news. — He  was  going 
to  answer,  when  Mrs.  Honour  came  running  into 
the  room,  all  pale  and  breathless,  and  cried  out, 
"  Madam,  we  are  all  undone,  all  ruined,  they  are 
come,  they  are  come !"  These  words  almost  froze 
up  the  blood  of  Sophia  ;  but  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  asked 
Honour,  who  were  come  1 — "Who?"  answered  she, 
"  why,  the  French  ;  several  hundred  thousands  of 
them  are  landed,  and  we  shall  be  all  murdered  and 
ravished." 

As  a  miser,  who  hath,  in  some  well-built  city,  a 
cottage,  value  twenty  shillings,  when  at  a  distance 
he  is  alarmed  with  the  news  of  fire,  turns  pale  and 
trembles  at  his  loss ;  but  when  he  finds  the  beautiful 
palaces  only  are  burnt,  and  his  own  cottage  remains 
safe,  he  comes  instantly  to  himself,  aird  smiles  at  his 
good  fortunes  :  or  as  (for  we  dislike  something  in 
the  former  simile)  the  tender  mother,  when  terrified 
with  the  apprehension  that  her  darling  boy  is 
drowned,  is  struck  senseless  and  almost  dead  with 
consternation  ;  but  when  she  is  told  that  little  master 
is  safe,  and  the  Victory  only,  with  tAvelve  hundred 
brave  men,  gone  to  the  bottom,  life  and  sense  again 
return,  maternal  fondness  enjoys  the  sudden  relief 
from  all  its  fears,  and  the  general  benevolence, 
which  at  another  time  would  have  deeply  felt  the 
dreadful  catastrophe,  lies  fast  asleep  in  her  mind ; — 
so  Sophia,  than  whom  none  was  more  capable  of 
tenderly  feeling  the  general  calamity  of  her  country, 
found  such  immediate  satisfaction  from  the  relief  of 
those  terrors  she  had  of  being  overtaken  by  her 
father,  that  the  arrival  of  the  French  scarce  made 
any  impression  on  her.  She  gently  chid  her  maid 
for  the  fright  into  which  she  had  thrown  her,  and 
said  "  she  was  glad  it  was  no  worse  ;  for  that  she 
had  feared  somebody  else  was  come." 

"Ay,  ay,"  quoth  the  landlord,  smiling,  "her  lady- 
ship knows  better  things  ;  she  knows  the  French  are 
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our  very  best  friends,  and  come  over  hither  only  for 
our  good.  They  are  the  people  who  are  to  make  Old 
England  flourish  again.  I  warrant  her  honour 
thought  the  duke  was  coming ;  and  that  was  enough 
to  put  her  into  a  fright.  I  was  going  to  tell  your 
ladyship  the  news. — His  honour's  majesty,  Heaven 
bless  him,  hath  given  the  duke  the  slip,  and  is 
marching  as  fast  as  he  can  to  London,  and  ten  thou- 
sand French  are  landed  to  join  him  on  the  road." 

Sophia  was  not  greatly  pleased  with  this  news, 
nor  with  the  gentleman  who  related  it ;  but,  as  she 
still  imagined  he  knew  her  (for  she  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  any  suspicion  of  the  real  truth),  she  durst 
not  show  any  dislike.  And  now  the  landlord, 
having  removed  the  cloth  from  the  table,  withdrew  ; 
but  at  his  departure  frequently  repeated  his  hopes 
of  being  remembered  hereafter. 

The  mind  of  Sophia  was  not  at  all  easy  under  the 
supposition  of  being  known  at  this  house  ;  for  she 
still  applied  to  herself  many  things  which  the  land- 
lord had  addressed  to  Jenny  Cameron  ;  she  there- 
fore ordered  her  maid  to  pump  out  of  him  by  what 
means  he  had  become  acquainted  with  her  person, 
and  who  had  offered  him  the  reward  for  betraying 
her ;  she  likewise  ordered  the  horses  to  be  in  readi- 
ness by  four  in  the  morning,  at  which  hour  Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick  promised  to  bear  her  company  ;  and  then, 
composing  herself  as  well  as  she  could,  she  desired 
that  lady  to  continue  her  story. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
In  which  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  concludes  her  history. 
"While  Mrs.  Honour,  in  pmsuance  of  the  commands 
of  her  mistress,  ordered  a  bowl  of  punch,  and  invited 
my  landlord  and  landlady  to  partake  of  it,  Mrs.  Fitz- 
patrick thus  Avent  on  with  her  relation. 

"  Most  of  the  officers  who  were  quartered  at  a 
town  in  our  neighbourhood  were  of  my  husband's 
acquaintance.  Among  these  was  a  lieutenant,  a 
very  pretty  sort  of  man,  and  who  was  married  to  a 
woman  so  agreeable  both  in  her  temper  and  conver- 
sation, that  from  our  fii'st  knowing  each  other,  which 
was  soon  after  my  lying-in,  we  were  almost  insepara- 
ble companions  ;  for  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  make 
myself  equally  agreeable  to  her. 

"  The  lieutenant,  who  was  neither  a  sot  nor  a 
sportsman,  was  frequently  of  our  parties  ;  indeed  he 
was  very  little  with  my  husband,  and  no  more  than 
good-breeding  constrained  him  to  be,  as  he  lived 
almost  constantly  at  our  house.  My  husband  often 
expressed  much  dissatisfaction  at  the  lieutenant's 
preferring  my  company  to  his  ;  he  was  very  angry 
with  me  on  that  account,  and  gave  me  many 
a  hearty  curse  for  drawing  away  his  companions  ; 
saying,  '  I  ought  to  be  d — n'd  for  having  spoiled 
one  of  the  prettiest  fellows  in  the  world,  by  making 
a  milksop  of  him.' 

"  You  will  be  mistaken,  my  dear  Sophia,  if  you 
imagine  that  the  anger  of  my  husband  arose  from 
my  depriving  him  of  a  companion  ;  for  the  lieute- 
nant was  not  a  person  with  whose  society  a  fool 
could  be  pleased  ;  and,  if  I  should  admit  the  possibi- 
lity of  this,  so  little  right  had  my  husband  to  place 
the  loss  of  his  companion  to  me,  that  I  am  con- 
vinced it  was  my  conversation  alone  which  induced 
him  ever  to  come  to  the  house.  No,  child,  it  was 
envy,  the  worst  and  most  rancorous  kind  of  envy, 
the  envy  of  superiority  of  understanding.  The 
wretch  could  not  bear  to  see  my  conversation  pre- 
ferred to  his,  by  a  man  of  whom  he  could  not  enter- 
tain the  least  jealousy.  O  my  dear  Sophy,  you  are 
a  woman  of  sense  ;  if  you  marry  a  man,  as  is  most 
probable  you  will,  of  less  capacity  than  yourself, 


make  frequent  trials  of  his  temper  before  marriage, 
and  see  whether  he  can  bear  to  submit  to  such  a  supe- 
riority. —  Promise  me,  Sophy,  you  will  take  this 
advice ;  for  you  will  hereafter  find  its  importance." 
"  It  is  very  likely  I  shall  never  marry  at  all,"  an- 
swered Sophia ;  "  I  think,  at  least,  I  shall  never 
marry  a  man  in  whose  understanding  I  see  any  de- 
fects before  marriage  ;  and  I  promise  you  I  would 
rather  give  up  my  own  than  see  any  such  afterwards." 
"  Give  up  your  understanding  !"  replied  Mrs.  Fitz- 
patrick ;  "  Oh,  fie,  child !  I  will  not  believe  so  meanly 
of  you.  Everything  else  I  might  myself  be  brought 
to  give  up  ;  but  never  this.  Nature  would  not 
have  allotted  this  superiority  to  the  wife  in  so  many 
instances,  if  she  had  intended  we  should  all  of  us 
have  siurrendered  it  to  the  husband.  This,  indeed, 
men  of  sense  never  expect  of  us  ;  of  which  the  lieu- 
tenant I  have  just  mentioned  was  one  notable  ex- 
ample ;  for  though  he  had  a  very  good  understanding, 
he  always  acknowledged  (as  was  really  true)  that 
his  wife  had  a  better.  And  this,  perhaps,  was  one 
reason  of  the  hatred  my  tyrant  bore  her. 

"  Before  he  would  be  so  governed  by  a  M'ife,  he 
said,  especially  such  an  ugly  b —  (for,  indeed,  she 
was  not  a  regular  beauty,  but  very  agreeable  and 
extremely  genteel)  he  would  see  all  the  women  upon 
earth  at  tlie  devil,  which  was  a  very  usual  phrase 
with  him.  He  said,  he  wondered  what  I  could  see 
in  her  to  be  so  charmed  with  her  company  :  since 
this  woman,  says  he,  hath  come  among  us,  there  is 
an  end  of  your  beloved  reading,  which  you  pretended 
to  like  so  much,  that  you  could  not  afford  time  to 
return  the  visits  of  the  ladies  in  this  country ;  and  I 
must  confess  I  had  been  guilty  of  a  little  rudeness 
this  way ;  for  the  ladies  there  are  at  least  no  better 
than  the  mere  country  ladies  here  ;  and  I  think  I 
need  make  no  other  excuse  to  you  for  declining  any 
intimacy  with  them. 

"  This  correspondence,  however,  continued  a 
whole  year,  even  all  the  while  the  lieutenant  was 
quartered  in  that  town  ;  for  which  I  was  contented 
to  pay  the  tax  of  being  constantly  abused  in  the 
manner  above  mentioned  by  my  husband  ;  I  mean 
when  he  was  at  home  ;  for  he  was  frequently  absent 
a  month  at  a  time  at  Dublin,  and  once  made  a 
journey  of  two  months  to  London :  in  all  which 
journeys  I  thought  it  a  very  singular  happiness  that 
he  never  once  desired  my  company ;  nay,  by  his 
frequent  censures  on  men  who  could  not  travel,  as 
he  phrased  it,  without  a  wife  tied  up  to  their  tail,  he 
sufficiently  intimated  that,  had  I  been  never  so  de- 
sirous of  accompanying  him,  my  wishes  would  have 
been  in  vain  ;  but.  Heaven  knows,  such  wishes  were 
very  far  from  my  thoughts. 

"  At  length  my  friend  was  removed  from  me,  and 
I  was  again  left  to  my  solitude,  to  the  tormenting 
conversation  with  my  own  reflections,  and  to  apply 
to  books  for  my  only  comfort.  I  now  read  almost 
all  day  long.  —How  many  books  do  you  think  I  read 
in  three  months  *?"  "  I  can't  guess,  indeed,  cousin," 
answered  Sophia.  "  Perhaps  half  a  score."  "  Half 
a  score  !  half  a  thousand,  child  !"  answered  the  other. 
"  I  read  a  good  deal  in  Daniel's  English  History  of 
France ;  a  great  deal  in  Plutarch's  Lives,  the  Ata- 
lantas.  Pope's  Homer,  Dryden's  Plays,  Chilling- 
worth,  the  Countess  D'Anois,  and  Locke's  Human 
Understanding. 

"  During  this  interval  I  wrote  three  very  suppli- 
cating, and,  I  thought,  moving  letters  to  my  aunt ; 
but,  as  I  received  no  answer  to  any  of  them,  my 
disdain  would  not  suffer  me  to  continue  my  applica- 
tion."— Here  she  stopped,  and,  looking  earnestly  at 
Sophia,  said,  "  Methinks,  my  dear,  I  read  something 
in  your  eyes  which  reproaches  me  of  a  neglect  in 
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another  place,  where  I  should  have  met  with  a  kinder 
return."  "  Indeed,  dear  Harriet,"  answered  Sophia, 
"  your  story  is  an  apology  for  any  neglect ;  but,  in- 
deed, I  feel  that  I  have  been  guilty  of  a  remissness, 
without  so  good  an  excuse. — Yet  pray  proceed  ;  for 
I  long,  though  I  tremble,  to  hear  the  end." 

Thus,  then,  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  resumed  her  narra- 
tive : — "  My  husband  now  took  a  second  journey  to 
England,  where  he  continued  upwards  of  three 
months  :  during  the  greater  part  of  this  time  I  led  a 
life  which  nothing  but  having  led  a  worse  could 
make  me  think  tolerable  ;  for  perfect  solitude  can 
never  be  reconciled  to  a  social  mind,  like  mine,  but 
when  it  relieves  you  from  the  company  of  those  you 
hate.  What  added  to  my  wretchedness  was  the  loss 
of  my  little  infant :  not  that  I  pretend  to  have  had 
for  it  that  extravagant  tenderness  of  which  I  believe 
I  might  have  been  capable  under  other  circumstances  ; 
but  I  resolved,  in  every  instance,  to  discharge  the 
duty  of  the  tenderest  mother ;  and  this  care  pre- 
vented me  from  feeling  the  weight  of  that  heaviest  of 
all  things,  when  it  can  be  at  all  said  to  lie  heavy  on 
our  hands. 

"  I  had  spent  full  ten  weeks  almost  entirely  by 
myself,  having  seen  nobody  all  that  time,  except  my 
servants  and  a  very  few  visitors,  when  a  young  lady, 
a  relation  to  my  husband,  came  from  a  distant  part 
of  Ireland  to  visit  me.  She  had  stayed  once  before 
a  week  at  my  house,  and  then  I  gave  her  a  pressing 
invitation  to  retvu-n  ;  for  she  was  a  very  agreeable 
woman,  and  had  improved  good  natural  parts  by  a 
proper  education.  Indeed,  she  was  to  me  a  welcome 
guest. 

"  A  few  days  after  her  arrival,  perceiving  me  in 
very  low  spirits,  without  inquiring  the  cause,  which, 
indeed,  she  very  well  knew,  the  young  lady  fell  to 
compassionating  my  case.  She  said,  '  Though  po- 
liteness had  prevented  me  from  complaining  to  my 
husband's  relations  of  his  behaviour,  yet  they  all 
were  very  sensible  of  it,  and  felt  great  concern  upon 
that  account ;  but  none  more  than  herself.'  And 
after  some  more  general  discourse  on  this  head, 
jwhich  I  own  I  could  not  forbear  countenancing, 
at  last,  after  much  previous  precaution  and  enjoined 
concealment,  she  communicated  to  me,  as  a  profound 
secret — that  my  husband  kept  a  mistress. 

"  You  will  certainly  imagine  I  heard  this  news 
with  the  utmost  insensibility — Upon  my  word,  if 
you  do,  your  imagination  will  mislead  you.  Con- 
tempt had  not  so  kept  down  my  anger  to  my 
husband,  but  that  hatred  rose  again  on  this  oc- 
casion. What  can  be  the  reason  of  this "?  Are  we 
so  abominably  selfish,  that  we  can  be  concerned 
at  others  having  possession  even  of  what  we  despise  ? 
or  are  we  not  rather  abominably  vain,  and  is  not  this 
the  greatest  injury  done  to  our  vanity  1  What  think 
you,  Sophial" 

j  "  I  don't  know,  indeed,"  answered  Sophia ;  "  I 
ihave  never  troubled  myself  with  any  of  these  deep 
contemplations ;  but  I  think  the  lady  did  very  ill  in 
communicating  to  you  such  a  secret." 

"  And  yet,  my  dear,  this  conduct  is  natural,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  ;  "  and,  when  you  have  seen 
and  read  as  much  as  myself,  you  will  acknowledge  it 
to  be  so." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it  is  natural,"  returned  So- 
phia ;  "  for  I  want  neither  reading  nor  experience  to 
convince  me  that  it  is  very  dishonourable  and  very 
ill-natured  :  nay,  it  is  surely  as  ill-bred  to  tell  a  hus- 
band or  wife  of  the  faults  of  each  other  as  to  tell 
'them  of  their  own." 

I  "  Well,"  continued  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  "  my  hus- 
band at  last  returned ;  and,  if  I  am  thoroughly 
acquainted    with    my  o\vn    thoughts,    I  hated  him 


now  more  than  ever;  but  I  despised  him  rather 
less  :  for  certainly  nothing  so  much  weakens  our 
contempt,  as  an  injury  done  to  our  pride  or  our 
vanity. 

"  He  now  assumed  a  carriage  to  me  so  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  he  had  lately  worn,  and  so  nearly 
resembling  his  behaviour  the  first  week  of  our  mar- 
riage, that,  had  I  now  had  any  spark  of  love  remain- 
ing, he  might,  possibly,  have  rekindled  my  fondness 
for  him.  But,  though  hati'ed  may  succeed  to  con- 
tempt, and  may  perhaps  get  the  better  of  it,  love,  I 
believe,  cannot.  The  truth  is,  the  passion  of  love  is 
too  restless  to  remain  contented  without  the  grati- 
fication which  it  receives  from  its  object:  and  one 
can  no  more  be  inclined  to  love  without  loving 
than  we  can  have  eyes  without  seeing.  When  a 
husband,  therefore,  ceases  to  be  the  object  of  this 
passion,  it  is  most  probable  some  other  man — I  say, 
my  dear,  if  your  husband  grows  indifferent  to  you — 
if  you  once  come  to  despise  him — I  say, — that  is, — 
if  you  have  the  passion  of  love  in  you — Lud  !  I  have 
bewildered  myself  so — but  one  is  apt,  in  these  ab- 
stracted considerations,  to  lose  the  concatenation  of 
ideas,  as  Mr.  Locke  says : — in  short,  the  truth  is, — 
in  short,  I  scarce  know  what  it  is ;  but,  as  I  was 
saying,  my  husband  returned,  and  his  behaviour,  at 
first,  greatly  surprised  me  ;  but  he  soon  acquainted 
me  with  the  motive,  and  taught  me  to  account  for  it. 
In  a  word,  then,  he  had  spent  and  lost  all  the  ready 
money  of  my  fortune ;  and,  as  he  could  mortgage 
his  own  estate  no  deeper,  he  was  now  desirous  tc 
supply  himself  with  cash  for  his  extravagance,  by 
selling  a  little  estate  of  mine,  which  he  could  not  do 
without  my  assistance ;  and  to  obtain  this  favour  was 
the  whole  and  sole  motive  of  all  the  fondness  which 
he  now  put  on. 

"  With  this  I  peremptorily  refused  to  comply.  I 
told  him,  and  I  told  him  truly,  that,  had  I  been 
possessed  of  the  Indies  at  our  first  marriage,  he 
might  have  commanded  it  all ;  for  it  had  been  a 
constant  maxim  with  me,  that  where  a  woman 
disposes  of  her  heart  she  should  always  deposit  her 
fortune  ;  but,  as  he  had  been  so  kind,  long  ago, 
to  restore  the  former  into  my  possession,  I  was 
resolved  likewise  to  retain  what  little  remained  of 
the  latter. 

"  I  will  not  describe  to  you  the  passion  into 
which  these  words,  and  the  resolute  air  in  which 
they  were  spoken,  threw  him  :  nor  will  I  trouble 
you  with  the  whole  scene  which  succeeded  between 
us.  Out  came,  you  may  be  well  assured,  the  story 
of  the  mistress  ;  and  out  it  did  come,  witli  all  the 
embellishments  which  anger  and  disdain  could  bestow 
upon  it. 

"  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  seemed  a  little  thunderstruck 
with  this,  and  more  confused  than  I  had  seen  him ; 
though  his  ideas  are  always  confused  enough,  heaven 
knows.  He  did  not,  however,  endeavour  to  ex- 
culpate himself;  but  took  a  method  which  almost 
equally  confounded  me.  What  was  this  but  recri- 
mination 1     He  affected  to  be  jealous  : he  may, 

for  aught  I  know,  be  inclined  enough  to  jealousy  in 
his  natural  temper :  nay,  he  must  have  had  it  fi'om 
nature,  or  the  devil  must  have  put  it  into  his  head  ; 
for  I  defy  all  the  world  to  cast  a  just  aspersion  on 
my  character :  nay,  the  most  scandalous  tongues 
have  never  dared  censure  my  reputatioUi  My  fame, 
I  thank  heaven,  hath  been  always  as  spotless  as  my 
life  ;  and  let  falsehood  itself  accuse  that  if  it  dare. 
No,  my  dear  Graveairs,  however  provoked,  however 
ill-treated,  however  injured  in  my  love,  I  have  firmly 
resolved  never  to  give  the  least  room  for  censure  on 
this  account. — And  yet,  my  dear,  there  are  some 
people  so  malicious,  some  tongues  so  venomous,  that 
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no  innocence  can  escape  them.  The  most  unde- 
signed word,  the  most  accidental  look,  the  least 
familiarity,  the  most  innocent  freedom,  will  be  mis- 
construed, and  magniHed  into  I  know  not  what,  by 
some  people.  But  I  despise,  my  dear  Graveairs,  I 
despise  all  such  slander.  No  such  malice,  I  assure 
you,  ever  gave  me  an  uneasy  moment.  No,  no,  I 
promise  you  I  am  above  all  that.— But  where  was  II 

0  let  me  see,  I  told  you  my  husband  was  jealous— 
And  of  whom,  pray  ?— Why,  of  whom  but  the  lieu- 
tenant I  mentioned  to  you  before  1  He  was  obliged 
to  resort  above  a  year  and  more  hack  to  find  any 
object  for  this  unaccountable  passion,  if,  indeed  he 
really  felt  any  such,  and  was  not  an  arrant  counter- 
feit in  order  to  abuse  me. 

"  But  I  have  tired  you  already  with  too  many  par- 
ticulars. I  will  now* bring  my  story  to  a  very  speedy 
conclusion.  In  short,  then,  after  many  scenes  very 
unworthy  to  be  repeated,  in  which  my  cousin  en- 
gaged so  heartily  on  my  side,  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  at 
last  turned  her  out  of  doors  ;  when  lie  found  I  was 
neitlier  to  be  soothed  nor  bullied  into  compliance, 
he  took  a  very  violent  method  indeed.  Perhaps  you 
will  conclude  he  beat  me  ;  but  this,  though  he  hath 
approached  very  near  to  it,  he  never  actually  did. 
He  confined  me  to  my  room,  without  suffering  me 
to  have  either  pen,  ink,  paper,  or  book  :  and  a  ser- 
vant every  day  made  my  bed,  and  brought  me  my 
food. 

"  When  I  had  remained  a  week  under  this  impri- 
sonment, he  made  me  a  visit,  and,  with  the  voice 
of  a  schoolmaster,  or,  what  is  often  much  the  same, 
of  a  tyrant,    asked   me,  '  If  I  would  yet  comply?' 

1  answered,  very  stoutly,  '  That  I  would  die  first.' 
«  Then  so  you  shall,  and  be  d — nd !'  cries  he  ;  '  for 
you  shall  never  go  alive  out  of  this  room.' 

"  Here  I  remained  a  fortnight  longer  ;  and,  to  say 
the  truth,  my  constancy  was  almost  subdued,  and  I 
began  to  think  of  submission  ;  when,  one  day,  in  the 
absence  of  my  husband,  who  was  gone  abroad  for 
some  short  time,  by  the  greatest  good  fortune  in  the 
world,  an  accident  happened. — I — at  a  time  when  I 
began  to  give  way  to  the  utmost  despair every- 
thing would  be  excusable  at  such  a  time — at  that 

very  time   I   received But  it  would   take  up   an 

hour  to  tell  you  all  particulars. — In  one  word,  then 
(for  I  will  not  tire  you  with  circumstances),  gold, 
the  common  key  to  all  padlocks,  opened  my  door, 
and  set  me  at  liberty. 

"  I  now  made  haste  to  Dublin,  where  I  immedi- 
ately procured  a  passage  to  England  ;  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  Bath,  in  order  to  throw  myself  into  the 
protection  of  my  aunt,  or  of  your  father,  or  of  any 
relation  who  would  afford  it  me.  My  husband 
overtook  me  last  night  at  the  inn  where  I  lay,  and 
which  you  left  a  few  minutes  before  me  ;  but  I  had 
the  good  luck  to  escape  him,  and  to  follow  you. 

"  And  thus,  my  dear,  ends  my  history  :  a  tragical 
one,  I  am  sure,  it  is  to  myself;  but,  perhaps,  I  ought 
rather  to  apologise  to  you  for  its  dulness." 

Sophia  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  answered,  "  In- 
deed,   Harriet,   I  pity  you   from  my   soul  I But 

what  could  you  expect  1  Why,  why,  would  you 
marry  an  Irishman'?" 

"  Upon  my  word,"  replied  her  cousin,  "  your  cen- 
sure is  unjust.  There  are,  among  the  Irish,  men  of 
as  much  worth  and  honour  as  any  among  the  English  : 
nay,  to  speak  the  truth,  generosity  of  spirit  is  rather 
more  common  among  them.  I  have  known  some 
examples  there,  too,  of  good  husbands  ;  and  I  believe 
these  are  not  very  plenty  in  England.  Ask  me, 
rather,  what  I  could  expect  when  I  married  a  fool ; 
and  I  will  tell  you  a  solemn  truth  ;  I  did  not  know 
him  to  be  so." — "  Can  no  man,"  said  Sophia,  in  a 
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very  low  and  altered  voice,  "  do  you  think,  make  a 
bad  husband,  who  is  not  a  fooll"  "That,"  an- 
swered the  other,  "  is  too  general  a  negative  ;  but 
none,  I  believe,  is  so  likely  as  a  fool  to  prove  so. 
Among  my  acquaintance,  the  silliest  fellows  are  the 
worst  husbands  ;  and  I  will  venture  to  assert,  as  a 
fact,  that  a  man  of  sense  rarely  behaves  very  ill  to  a 
wife  who  deserves  very  well." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  dreadful  alarm  in  the  inn,  with  the  arrival  of    au  unex- 
jiected  friend  of  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick. 

Sophia  now,  at  the  desire  of  her  cousin,  related — 
not  what  follows,  but  what  hath  gone  before  in  this 
history  :  for  which  reason  the  reader  will,  I  supjiose, 
excuse  me  for  not  repeating  it  over  again. 

One  remark,  however,  I  cannot  forbear  making  on 
her  narrative,  namely,  that  she  made  no  more  men- 
tion of  Jones,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  than 
if  there  had  been  no  such  person  alive.  This  I  will 
neither  endeavour  to  account  for  nor  to  excuse. 
Indeed,  if  this  may  be  called  a  kind  of  dishonesty, 
it  seems  the  more  inexcusable,  from  the  apparent 
openness  and  explicit  sincerity  of  the  other  lady. — 
But  so  it  was. 

Just  as  Sophia  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  her 
story,  there  arrived  in  the  room  where  the  two 
ladies  were  sitting  a  noise,  not  unlike,  in  loudness, 
to  that  of  a  pack  of  hounds  just  let  out  from  their 
kennel ;  nor,  in  shrillness,  to  cats,  when  caterwaul- 
ing ;  or  to  screech  owls ;  or,  indeed,  more  like  (for 
what  animal  can  resemble  a  human  voice  ?j  to 
those  sounds  which,  in  the  pleasant  mansions  of 
that  gate  which  seems  to  derive  its  name  from  a 
duplicity  of  tongues,  issue  from  the  mouths,  and 
sometimes  from  the  nostrils,  of  those  fair  river  njmphs, 
ycleped  of  old  the  Naiades  ;  in  the  vulgar  tongue 
translated  oyster-wenches:  for  when,  instead  of  the 
ancient  libations  of  milk  and  honey  and  oil,  the 
rich  distillation  from  the  juniper-berry,  or,  perhaps, 
from  malt,  hath,  by  the  early  devotion  of  their  vota- 
ries, been  poured  "forth  in  great  abundance,  should 
any  daring  tongue  with  unhallowed  license  profane, 
i.  e.  depreciate,  the  delicate  fat  Milton  oyster,  the 
plaice  sound  and  firm,  the  flounder  as  much  alive  as 
when  in  the  water,  the  shrimp  as  big  as  a  prawn, 
the  hue  cod  alive  but  a  few  hours  ago,  or  any  other 
of  the  various  treasures  which  those  water-deities 
who  fish  the  sea  and  rivers  have  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  nymphs,  the  angry  Naiades  lift  up  their 
immortal  voices,  and  the  profane  wretch  is  struck 
deaf  for  his  impiety. 

Such  was  the  noise  which  now  burst  from  one  of 
the  rooms  below ;  and  soon  the  thunder,  which 
long  had  rattled  at  a  distance,  began  to  approach 
nearer  and  nearer,  till,  having  ascended  by  degrees 
up  stairs,  it  at  last  entered  the  apartment  where  the 
ladies  were.  In  short,  to  drop  all  metaphor  and 
figure,  Mrs.  Honour,  having  scolded  violently  below 
stairs,  and  continued  the  same  all  the  way  up,  came 
in  to  her  mistress  in  a  most  outrageous  passion, 
crying  out,  "  What  doth  your  ladyship  think  1  Would 
you  imagine  that  this  impudent  villain,  the  master 
of  this  house,  hath  had  the  impudence  to  tell  me, 
nay,  to  stand  it  out  to  my  face,  that  your  ladyship  is 
that  nasty,  stinking  wh — re  (Jenny  Cameron  they 
call  her),  that  runs  about  the  country  with  the  Pre- 
tender 1  Nay,  the  lying,  saucy  villain  had  the  as- 
surance to  tell  me  that  your  ladyship  had  owned 
yourself  to  be  so  :  but  I  have  claw  ed  the  rascal ;  I 
have  left  the  marks  of  my  nails  in  his  impudent  face. 
My  lady',  says  I,  you  saucy  scoundrel:  my  lady  is 
meat  for  no  pretenders.     She  is  a  young  lady  of  as 
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good  fashion,  and  family,  and  fortune,  as  any  in 
Somersetshire.  Did  you  never  hear  of  the  great 
squire  Western,  sirrah '?     She  is  liis   only  daugliter  ; 

she  is ,  and  heiress  to  all  his  great  estate.     My 

lady  to  be  called  a  nasty  Scotch  wh — re  by  such  a 
varlet  ! — To  be  sure  I  wish  I  had  knocked  his  brains 
out  with  the  punch-bowl." 

The  principal  uneasiness  with  which  Sophia  was 
affected  on  this  occasion  Honour  had  herself  caused, 
by  having  in  her  passion  discovered  who  she  was. 
However,  as  this  mistake  of  i;be  landlord  sufficiently 
accounted  for  those  passages  which  Sophia  had  be- 
fore mistaken,  she  acquired  some  ease  on  that 
account ;  nor  could  she,  upon  the  whole,  forbear 
smiling.  This  enraged  Honour,  and  she  cried, 
"  Indeed,  madam,  I  did  not  think  your  ladyship 
would  have  made  a  laughing  matter  of  it.  To  be 
called  whore  by  such  an  impudent  low  rascal.  Your 
ladyship  may  be  angry  with  me,  for  aught  I  know, 
for  taking  your  part,  since  proffered  service,  they 
say,  stinks  ;  but  to  be  sure  I  could  never  bear  to  hear 
a  lady  of  mine  called  whore. — Nor  will  I  bear  it. 
I  am  sure  your  ladyship  is  as  virtuous  a  lady  as  ever 
set  foot  on  English  ground,  and  I  will  claw  any 
villain's  eyes  out  who  dai-es  for  to  offer  to  presume 
for  to  say  the  least  word  to  the  contrary.  Nobody 
ever  could  say  the  least  ill  of  the  character  of  any 
lady  that  ever  I  waited  upon." 

Hinc  ilia  lachrijmoe ;  in  plain  truth,  Honour  had 
as  much  love  for  her  mistress  as  most  servants  have, 
that  is  to  say — But  besides  this,  her  pride  obliged 
her  to  support  the  character  of  the  lady  she  waited 
on ;  for  she  thought  her  own  was  in  a  very  close 
manner  connected  with  it.  In  proportion  as  the 
character  of  her  mistress  was  raised,  hers  likewise, 
as  she  conceived,  was  raised  with  it ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  she  thought  the  one  could  not  be  lowered 
without  the  other. 

On  this  subject,  reader,  I  must  stop  a  moment,  to 
tell  thee  a  story.  "  The  famous  Nell  Gwynn,  step- 
ping one  day,  from  a  house  where  she  had  made  a 
short  visit,  into  her  coach,  saw  a  great  mob  assem- 
bled, and  her  footman  all  bloody  and  dirty ;  the 
fellow,  being  asked  by  his  mistress  the  reason  of  his 
being  in  that  condition,  answered,  I  have  been  fight- 
ing, madam,  with  an  impudent  rascal  who  called 
your  ladyship  a  wh— re."  "You  blockhead,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Gwynn,  "  at  this  rate  you  must  fight  every 
day  of  your  life  ;  why,  you  fool,  all  the  world  knows 
it."  "Do  theyl"  cries  the  fellow,  in  a  muttering 
voice,  after  he  had  shut  the  coach-door,  "  they  shan't 
call  me  a  whore's  footman  for  all  that." 

Thus  the  passion  of  Mrs.  Honour  appears  natu- 
ral enough,  even  it  if  were  to  be  no  otherwise  ac- 
counted for ;  but,  in  reality,  there  was  another 
cause  of  her  anger  ;  for  which  we  must  beg  leave  to 
remind  our  reader  of  a  circumstance  mentioned  in 
the  above  simile.  There  are  indeed  certain  liquors, 
which,  being  applied  to  our  passions,  or  to  fire,  pro- 
duce effects  the  very  reverse  of  those  produced  by 
water,  as  they  serve  to  kindle  and  inflame,  rather 
than  to  extinguish.  Among  these,  the  generous 
liquor  called  punch  is  one.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
without  reason,  that  the  learned  Dr.  Cheney  used 
to  call  drinking  punch  pouring  liquid  fire  down 
your  throat. 

Now,  Mrs.  Honour  had  unluckily  poured  so 
much  of  this  liquid  fire  down  her  throat,  that  the 
smoke  of  it  began  to  ascend  into  her  pericranium 
and  blinded  the  eyes  of  Reason,  which  is  there  sup- 
posed to  keep  her  residence,  while  the  fire  itself 
from  the  stomach  easily  reached  the  heart,  and 
there  inflamed  the  noble  passion  of  pride.  So  that, 
upon  the  whole,  we  shall  cease  to  wonder  at  the 


violent  rage  of  the  waiting-woman  ;  though  at  first 
sight  Ave  must  confess  the  cause  seems  inadequate 
to  the  eff'ect. 

Sophia  and  her  cousin  both  did  all  in  their  power 
to  extinguish  those  flames  which  had  i-oared  so 
loudly  all  over  the  house.  They  at  length  prevailed  ; 
or,  to  carry  the  metaphor  one  step  farther,  the  fire, 
having  consumed  all  the  fuel  which  the  Language 
aflbrds,  to  wit,  every  rejiroachful  term  in  it,  at  last 
went  out  of  its  own  accord. 

But,  though  tranquillity  was  restored  above 
stairs,  it  was  not  so  below  ;  where  my  landlady, 
highly  resenting  the  injury  done  to  the  beauty  of 
her  husband  by  the  flesh-spades  of  Mrs.  Honour, 
called  aloud  for  revenge  and  justice.  As  to  the 
poor  man,  who  had  principally  suffered  in  the  en- 
gagement, he  was  perfectly  quiet.  Perhaps  the 
blood  which  he  lost  might  have  cooled  his  anger  : 
for  the  enemy  had  not  only  applied  her  nails  to  his 
cheeks,  but  likewise  her  fist  to  his  nostrils,  which 
lamented  the  blow  with  tears  of  blood  in  great 
abundance.  To  this  we  may  add  reflections  on  his 
mistake  ;  but  indeed  nothing  so  effectually  silenced 
his  resentment  as  the  manner  in  which  he  now  dis- 
covered his  error ;  for  as  to  the  behaviour  of  Mrs. 
Honour,  it  had  the  more  confirmed  him  in  his  opinion, 
but  he  was  now  assured  by  a  person  of  great  figure, 
and  who  was  attended  by  a  great  equipage,  that  one 
of  the  ladies  was  a  woman  of  fashion  and  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance. 

By  the  orders  of  this  person,  the  landlord  now 
ascended,  and  acquainted  our  fair  travellers  that  a 
great  gentleman  below  desired  to  do  them  the 
honour  of  waiting  on  them.  Sophia  turned  pale, 
and  trembled  at  this  message,  though  the  reader 
will  conclude  it  was  too  civil,  notwithstanding  the 
landlord's  blunder,  to  have  come  from  her  father ; 
but  fear  hath  the  common  fault  of  a  justice  of  peace, 
and  is  apt  to  conclude  hastily  from  every  slight  cir- 
cumstance, without  examining  the  evidence  on  both 
sides. 

To  ease  the  reader's  curiosity,  therefore,  rather 
than  his  apprehensions,  we  proceed  to  inform  him 
that  an  Irish  peer  had  arrived  very  late  that  evening 
at  the  inn,  in  his  way  to  London.  This  nobleman, 
having  sallied  from  his  supper  at  the  hurricane 
before  commemorated,  had  seen  the  attendant  of 
Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  and,  upon  a  short  inquiry,  was  in- 
formed that  her  lady,  Avith  whom  he  was  very  parti- 
cularly acquainted,  Avas  aboA"e.  This  information  he 
had  no  sooner  received  than  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  landlord,  pacified  him,  and  sent  him  up  stairs 
Avith  compliments  rather  civiller  than  those  which 
Avere  delivered. 

It  may  perhaps  be  wondered  at  that  the  Avaitiiig- 
Avoman  herself  Avas  not  the  messenger  employed  on 
this  occasion  ;  but  Ave  are  sorry  to  say  she  Avas  not 
at  present  qualified  for  that,  or  indeed  for  any  other 
office.  The  rum  (for  so  the  landlord  chose  to  call 
the  distillation  from  malt)  had  basely  taken  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  fatigue  which  the  poor  Avoman  bad 
undergone,  and  had  made  terrible  depredations  on 
her  noble  faculties,  at  a  time  when  they  were  very 
unable  to  resist  the  attack. 

We  shall  not  describe  this  ti-agical  scene  too  fully  ; 
but  we  thought  ourselves  obliged,  by  that  historic 
integrity  Avhich  Ave  profess,  shortly  to  hint  a  matter 
which  Ave  Avould  otherwise  have  been  glad  to  have 
spared.  Many  historians,  indeed,  for  Avant  of  this 
integrity,  or  of  diligence,  to  say  no  worse,  often  leave 
the  reader  to  find  out  these  little  circumstances  in 
the  dark,  and  sometimes  to  his  great  confusion  and 
perplexity. 

Sophia   Avas    very  soon  eased    ot    her   causeless 
M  2 
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fright  by  the  entry  of  the  noble  pee-r,  wlio  was 
not  only  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Fitz- 
patrick,  but  tu  reality  a  very  particular  friend  of 
that  lady.  To  say  truth,  it  was  by  his  assistance 
that  she  had  been  enabled  to  escape  from  her 
husband ;  for  this  nobleman  had  the  same  gallant 
disposition  with  those  renowned  knights  of  whom 
we  read  in  heroic  story,  and  had  delivered  many 
an  imprisoned  nymph  from  durance.  He  was  in- 
deed as  bitter  an  enemy  to  the  savage  authority 
too  often  exercised  by  husbands  and  fathers,  over 
the  young  and  lovely  of  the  other  sex,  as  ever 
knight-errant  was  to  the  barbarous  power  of  en- 
chanters :  nay,  to  say  truth,  I  have  often  sus- 
pected that  those  very  enchanters  Avith  which  ro- 
mance every  where  abounds  were  in  reality  no  other 
than  the  husbands  of  those  days ;  and  matrimony 
itself  was,  perhaps,  the  enchanted  castle  in  which 
the  nymphs  were  said  to  be  confined. 

This  nobleman  had  an  estate  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Fitzpatrick,  and  had  been  for  some  time 
acquainted  with  the  lady.  No  sooner,  therefore, 
did  he  hear  of  her  confinement,  than  he  earnestly 
applied  himself  to  procure  her  liberty  ;  which  he 
presently  eifected,  not  by  storming  the  castle,  ac- 
cording to  the  example  of  ancient  heroes,  but  by 
corrupting  the  governor,  in  conformity  with  the 
modern  art  of  war,  in  which  craft  is  held  to  be  pre- 
ferable to  valour,  and  gold  is  found  to  be  more  irre- 
sistible than  either  lead  or  steel. 

This  circumstance,  however,  as  the  lady  did  not 
think  it  material  enough  to  relate  to  her  friend,  we 
would  not  at  that  time  impart  it  to  the  reader. 
We  rather  chose  to  leave  him  a  while  under  a  sup- 
position that  she  had  found,  or  coined,  or  by  some 
very  extraordinary,  perhaps  supernatural,  means, 
had  possessed  herself  of  the  money  with  which  she 
had  bribed  her  keeper,  than  to  interrupt  her  nar- 
rative by  giving  a  hint  of  what  seemed  to  her  of  too 
little  importance  to  be  mentioned. 

The  peer,  after  a  short  conversation,  could  not 
forbear  expressing  some  surprise  at  meeting  the 
lady  in  that  place  ;  nor  could  he  refrain  from  tell- 
ing her  he  imagined  she  had  been  gone  to  Bath. 
Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  very  freely  answered,  "  That  she 
had  been  prevented  in  her  purpose  by  the  arrival 
of  a  person  she  need  not  mention.  In  short," 
says  she,  "  I  was  overtaken  by  my  husband  (for  I 
need  not  afTect  to  conceal  what  the  world  knows 
too  well  already).  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape 
in  a  most  surprising  manner,  and  am  now  going  to 
London  with  this  young  lady,  who  is  a  near  relation 
of  mine,  and  who  hath  escaped  from  as  great  a  tyrant 
as  my  own." 

His  lordship,  concluding  that  this  tyrant  was 
likewise  a  husband,  made  a  speech  full  of  compli- 
ments to  both  the  ladies,  and  as  full  of  invectives 
against  his  own  sex ;  nor  indeed  did  he  avoid 
some  oblique  glances  at  the  matrimonial  institution 
itself,  and  at  the  unjust  powers  given  by  it  to  man 
over  the  more  sensible  and  more  meritorious  part 
of  the  species.  He  ended  his  oration  with  an  offer 
of  his  protection,  and  of  his  coach  and  six,  which  was 
instantly  accepted  by  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  and  at  last, 
upon  her  persuasions,  by  Sophia. 

Matters  being  thus  adjusted,  his  lordship  took 
his  leave,  and  the  ladies  retired  to  rest,  where  Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick  entertained  her  cousin  with  many  high 
encomiums  on  the  character  of  the  noble  peer,  and 
enlarged  very  particularly  on  his  great  fondness 
for  his  wife ;  saying,  she  believed  he  was  almost 
the  only  person  of  high  rank  who  was  entirely 
constant  to  the  marriage  bed.  "  Indeed,"  added 
she  "  mv  dear  Sophy,  that   is   a   very   rare  virtue 


amongst  men  of  condition.  Never  expect  it  when 
you  marry  ;  for,  believe  me,  if  you  do,  you  will  cer- 
tainly be  deceived." 

A  gentle  sigh  stole  from  Sophia  at  these  words, 
which  perhaps  contributed  to  form  a  dream  of  no 
very  pleasant  kind  ;  but,  as  she  never  revealed  this 
di-eam  to  any  one,  so  the  reader  cannot  expect  to  see 
it  related  here. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


The   mornini,'  introduced  in    some   pretty   writing.      A  sl;ige- 
cuacli.     Tlie  civility  of  chambermaids.     Tiie  heroic  temper 
of  Sophia.      Her   generosity.     The  return  to  it.      The  de- 
parture of  tire  company,  and  their  arrival  at   London;  with 
some  remarks  for  the  use  of  travellers. 

Those  members  of  society  who  are  born  to  furnish 
the  blessings  of  life  now  began  to  light  their  candles, 
in  order  to  pursue  their  daily  labours,  for  the  use  of 
those  who  are  born  to  enjoy  these  blessings.  The 
sturdy  hind  now  attends  the  levee  of  his  fellow- 
labourer  the  ox  ;  the  cunning  artificer,  the  diligent 
mechanic,  spring  from  their  hard  mattress  ;  and  now 
the  bonny  housemaid  begins  to  repair  the  disordered 
drumroom,  while  the  riotous  authors  of  that  disorder, 
in  broken  interrupted  slumbers,  tumble  and  toss,  as 
if  the  hardness  of  down  disquieted  their  repose. 

In  simple  phrase,  the  clock  had  no  sooner  struck  J 
seven  than  the  ladies  were  ready  for  their  journey  ; 
and,  at  their  desire,  his  lordship  and   his  equipage 
were  prepared  to  attend  them. 

And  now  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  arose  ;  and 
this  was  how  his  lordship  himself  should  be  con- 
veyed ;  for  though  in  stage-coaches,  where  pas- 
sengers are  properly  considered  as  so  much  lug- 
gao-e,  the  ingenious  coachman  stows  half  a  dozen 
with' perfect  ease  into  the  place  of  four;  for  well 
he  contrives  that  the  fat  hostess,  or  well-fed  al- 
derman, may  take  up  no  more  room  than  the  slim 
miss,  or  taper  master  ;  it  being  the  nature  of  guts, 
when  well  squeezed,  to  give  way,  and  to  lie  in  a 
narrow  compass  ;  yet  in  these  vehicles,  which  are 
called,  for  distinction  sake,  gentlemen's  coaches, 
though  they  are  often  larger  than  the  others,  this 
metliod  of  packing  is  never  attempted. 

His  lordship  would  have  put  a  short  end  to  the 
difficulty,  by  very  gallantly  desiring  to  mount  his 
horse  ;  but  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  would  by  no  means 
consent  to  it.  It  was  therefore  concluded  that 
the  Abigails  should,  by  turns,  relieve  each  other 
on  one  of  his  lordship's  horses,  which  was  pre- 
sently equipped  with  a  side-saddle  for  that  pur- 
pose. .  ,      ,   J. 

Eveiything  being  settled  at  the  mn,  the  ladies 
discharged  their  former  guides,  and  Sophia  made 
a  present  to  the  landlord,  partly  to  repair  the 
bruise  which  he  had  received  under  herself,  and 
partly  on  account  of  what  he  had  suffered  under 
the  hands  of  her  enraged  waiting-woman.  And 
now  Sophia  first  discovered  a  loss  which  gave  her 
some  uneasiness;  and  this  was  of  the  hundred 
pound  bank-bill  which  her  father  had  given  her 
at  the  last  meeting ;  and  which,  within  a  very  in- 
considerable trifle,\vas  all  the  treasure  she  was  at 
present  worth.  She  searched  everywhere,  and 
shook  and  tumbled  all  her  things  to  no  purpose, 
the  bill  was  not  to  be  found :  and  she  was  at  last 
fully  persuaded  that  she  had  lost  it  from  her  pocket 
when  she  had  the  misfortune  of  tumbling  from  her 
horse  in  the  dark  lane,  as  before  recorded  :  a  fact 
that  seemed  the  more  probable,  as  she  now  recol- 
lected some  discomposure  in  her  pockets  which  had 
happened  at  that  time,  and  the  great  difficulty  with 
which  she  had  drawn   forth  her  handkerchief  the 
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very  instant  before  her  fall,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
distress  of  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick. 

Misfortunes  of  this  kind,  whatever  inconvenien- 
cies  they  may  be  attended  with,  are  incapable  of 
subduing  a  mind  in  which  there  is  any  strength, 
without  the  assistance  of  avarice.  Sophia,  therefore, 
though  nothing  could  be  worse  timed  than  this  ac- 
cident at  such  a  season,  immediately  got  the  bet- 
ter of  her  concern,  and,  with  her  wonted  serenity 
and  cheerfulness  of  countenance,  returned  to  her 
company.  His  lordship  conducted  the  ladies  into 
the  vehicle,  as  he  did  likewise  Mrs.  Honour,  who, 
after  many  civilities,  and  more  dear  madams,  at 
last  yielded  to  the  well-bred  importunities  of  her 
sister  Abigail,  and  submitted  to  be  complimented 
with  the  first  ride  in  the  coach  ;  in  which  indeed  she 
■would  afterwards  have  been  contented  to  have  pur- 
sued her  whole  journey,  had  not  her  mistress,  after 
several  fruitless  intimations,  at  length  forced  her 
to  take  her  turn  on  horseback. 

The  coach,  now  having  received  its  company, 
began  to  move  forwards,  attended  by  many  servants, 
and  by  two  led  captains,  who  had  before  rode  with 
his  lordship,  and  who  would  have  been  dismissed 
from  the  vehicle  upon  a  much  less  worthy  occasion 
than  was  this  of  accommodating  two  ladies.  In  this 
they  acted  only  as  gentlemen  ;  but  they  were  ready 
at  any  time  to  have  performed  the  office  of  a  foot- 
man, or  indeed  would  have  condescended  lower,  for 
the  honour  of  his  lordship's  company,  and  for  the 
convenience  of  his  table. 

My  landlord  was  so  pleased  with  the  present  he 
had  received  from  Sophia,  that  he  rather  rejoiced 
in  than  regretted  his  bruise  or  his  scratches.  The 
reader  will  perhaps  be  curious  to  know  the  quan- 
tum of  this  present ;  but  we  cannot  satisfy  his  cu- 
riosity. Whatever  it  was,  it  satisfied  the  landlord 
for  his  bodily  hurt ;  but  he  lamented  he  had  not 
known  before  how  little  the  lady  valued  her  money  ; 
"  For  to  be  sure,"  said  he,  "  one  might  have  charged 
every  article  double,  and  she  would  have  made  no 
cavil  at  the  reckoning." 

His  wife  however  was  far  from  drawing  this  con- 
clusion ;  whether  she  really  felt  any  injury  done  to 
her  husband  more  than  he  did  himself,  I  will  not 
say  :  certain  it  is,  she  was  much  less  satisfied  with 
the  generosity  of  Sophia.  "  Indeed,"  cries  she,  "  my 
dear,  the  lady  knows  better  how  to  dispose  of  her 
money  than  you  imagine.  She  might  very  well 
think  we  should  not  put  up  such  a  business  with- 
out some  satisfaction,  and  the  law  would  have 
cost  her  an  infinite  deal  more  than  this  poor  little 
matter,  which  I  wonder  you  would  take."  "  You 
are  always  so  bloodily  wise,"  quoth  the  husband  : 
"  It  would  have  cost  her  more,  would  it  %  dost  fancy 
I  don't  know  that  as  well  as  thee  %  but  would  any 
of  that  more,  or  so  much,  have  come  into  our 
pockets  1  Indeed,  if  son  Tom  the  la^wyer  had  been 
alive,  I  could  have  been  glad  to  have  put  such  a 
pretty  business  into  his  hands.  He  would  have 
got  a  good  picking  out  of  it ;  but  I  have  no  rela- 
tion now  who  is  a  lawyer,  and  why  should  I  go 
to  law  for  the  benefit  of  strangers'?"  "  Nay,  to  be 
sure,"  answered  she,  "  you  must  know  best."  "  I 
believe  I  do,"  replied  he.  "  I  fancy,  when  money 
is  to  be  got,  I  can  smell  it  out  as  well  as  another. 
Everybody,  let  me  tell  you,  would  not  have  talked 
people  out  of  this.  Mind  that,  I  say  ;  everybody 
would  not  have  cajoled  this  out  of  her,  mind  that." 
The  wife  then  joined  in  the  applause  of  her  hus- 
band's sagacity  ;  and  thus  ended  the  short  dialogue 
between  them  on  this  occasion. 

We  will  therefore  take  our  leave  of  these  good 


people,  and  attend  his  lordship  and  his  fair  com- 
panions, who  made  such  good  expedition  that  they 
performed  a  journey  of  ninety  miles  in  two  days, 
and  on  the  second  evening  arrived  in  London,  with- 
out having  encountered  any  one  adventure  on  the 
road  worthy  the  dignity  of  this  history  to  relate. 
Our  pen,  therefore,  shall  imitate  the  expedition 
which  it  describes,  and  our  history  shall  keep  pace 
with  the  travellers  who  are  its  subject.  Good 
writers  will,  indeed,  do  well  to  imitate  the  ingeni- 
ous traveller  in  this  instance,  who  always  propor- 
tions his  stay  at  any  place  to  the  beauties,  elegances, 
and  curiosities  which  it  affords.  At  Eshur,  at  Stowe, 
at  Wilton,  at  Estbury,  and  at  Prior's  Park,  days 
are  too  short  for  the  raA'ished  imagination  ;  while 
we  admire  the  wonderous  power  of  art  in  improving 
nature.  In  some  of  these,  art  chiefly  engages  our 
admiration ;  in  others,  nature  and  art  contend  for 
our  applause  ;  but,  in  the  last,  the  former  seems  to 
triumph.  Here  Nature  appears  in  her  richest  attire, 
and  Art,  dressed  with  the  modestest  simplicity,  at- 
tends her  benignant  mistress.  Here  Nature  indeed 
pours  forth  the  choicest  treasures  which  she  hath 
lavished  on  this  world  ;  and  here  human  nature  pre- 
sents you  with  an  object  which  can  be  exceeded  only 
in  the  other. 

The  same  taste,  the  same  imagination,  which 
luxuriously  riots  in  these  elegant  scenes,  can  be 
amused  with  objects  of  far  inferior  note.  The  woods, 
the  rivers,  the  lawns  of  Devon  and  of  Dorset,  attract 
the  eye  of  the  ingenious  traveller,  and  retard  his 
pace, "  which  delay  he  afterwards  compensates  by 
swiftly  scouring  over  the  gloomy  heath  of  Bagshot, 
or  that  pleasant  plain  which  extends  itself  westward 
from  Stockbridge,  where  no  other  object  than  one 
single  tree  only  in  sixteen  miles  presents  itself  to  the 
view,  unless  the  clouds,  in  compassion  to  our  tired 
spirits,  kindly  open  their  variegated  mansions  to  our 
prospect. 

Not  so  travels  the  money-meditating  tradesman, 
the  sagacious  justice,  the  dignified  doctor,  the  warm- 
clad  grazier,  with  all  the  numerous  offspring  of 
wealth  and  dulness.  On  they  jog,  with  equal  pace, 
through  the  verdant  meadows  or  over  the  barren 
heath,  their  horses  measuring  four  miles  and  a  half 
per  hour  with  the  utmost  exactness  ;  the  eyes  of  the 
beast  and  of  his  master  being  alike  directed  forwards, 
and  employed  in  contemplating  the  same  objects  in 
the  same  manner.  With  equal  rapture  the  good 
rider  surveys  the  proudest  boasts  of  the  architect, 
and  those  fair  buildings  with  which  some  unknown 
name  hath  adorned  the  rich  clothing  town ;  where 
heaps  of  bricks  are  piled  up  as  a  kind  of  monument 
to  show  that  heaps  of  money  have  been  piled  there 
before. 

And  now,  reader,  as  AVe  are  in  haste  to  attend  our 
heroine,  we  will  leave  to  thy  sagacity  to  apply  all 
this  to  the  Bffiotian  writers,  and  to  those  authors 
who  are  their  opposites.  This  thou  wilt  be  abun- 
dantly able  to  perform  without  our  aid.  Bestir 
thyself  therefore  on  this  occasion  ;  for,  though  we 
will  always  lend  thee  proper  assistance  in  difficult 
places,  as  we  do  not,  hke  some  others,  expect  thee  to 
use  the  arts  of  divination  to  discover  our  meaning,  yet 
we  shall  not  indulge  thy  laziness  where  nothing  but 
thy  own  attention  is  required  ;  for  thou  art  highly 
mistaken  if  thou  dost  imagine  that  we  intended, 
when  we  began  this  great  work,  to  leave  thy  saga- 
city nothing  to  do  ;  or  that,  without  sometimes 
exercising  this  talent,  thou  wilt  be  able  to  travel 
through  our  pages  with  any  pleasure  or  profit  to 
thyself. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Coutainiog  a  hint  or  two  conceiniu;;  virtue,  and  a  few  more 
concerning  suspicion. 

Our  companj-,  being  arrived  at  London,  were  set 
down  at  his  lordship's  house,  where,  while  they  re- 
freshed themselves  after  the  fatigue  of  their  journey, 
servants  were  despatched  to  provide  a  lodging  for 
the  two  ladies  ;  for,  as  her  ladyship  was  not  then  in 
town,  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  would  by  no  means  consent 
to  accept  a  bed  in  the  mansion  of  the  peer. 

Some  readers  will,  perhaps,  condemn  this  extra- 
ordinary delicacy,  as  I  may  call  it,  of  virtue,  as  too 
nice  and  scrupulous  ;  but  we  must  make  allowances 
for  her  situation,  which  must  be  owned  to  have 
been  very  ticklish  ;  and,  when  we  consider  the  ma- 
lice of  censorious  tongues,  we  must  allow,  if  it  was 
a  fault,  the  fault  was  an  excess  on  the  right  side, 
and  which  every  woman  who  is  in  the  self-same 
situation  will  do  well  to  imitate.  The  most  formal 
appearance  of  virtue,  wlien  it  is  only  an  appearance, 
may,  perhaps,  in  very  abstracted  considerations, 
seem  to  be  rather  less  commendable  than  virtue 
itself  without  this  formality ;  but  it  will,  however, 
be  always  more  commended ;  and  this,  I  believe, 
will  be  granted  by  all,  that  it  is  necessary,  unless  in 
some  very  particu-lar  cases,  for  every  woman  to  sup- 
port either  the  one  or  the  other. 

A  lodging  being  prepared,  Sophia  accompanied 
her  cousin  for  that  evening  ;  but  resolved  early  in 
the  morning  to  inquire  after  the  lady  into  whose  pro- 
tection, as  we  have  formerly  mentioned,  she  had 
determined  to  throw  herself  when  she  quitted  her 
father's  house.  And  this  she  was  the  more  eager  in 
doing  from  some  observations  she  had  made  during 
her  jomney  in  the  coach. 

Now,  as  we  could  by  no  means  fix  the  odious 
character  of  suspicion  on  Sophia,  we  are  almost 
afraid  to  open  to  our  reader  the  conceits  which 
filled  her  mind  concerning  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick ;  of 
whom  she  certainly  entertained  at  present  some 
doubts  ;  which,  as  they  are  very  apt  to  enter  into 
the  bosoms  of  the  worst  of  people,  we  think  proper 
not  to  mention  more  plainly  till  we  have  first  sug- 
gested a  word  or  two  to  our  reader  touching  suspi- 
cion in  general. 

Of  this  there  have  always  appeared  to  me  to  be 
two  degree-.  The  first  of  these  I  choose  to  derive 
from  the  heart,  as  the  extreme  velocity  of  its  dis- 
cernment seems  to  denote  some  previous  inward 
impulse,  and  the  rather  as  this  superlative  degree 
often  forms  its  own  objects ;  sees  what  is  not,  and 
always  more  than  really  exists.  This  is  that  quick- 
sighted  penetration  whose  hawk's  eyes  no  symp- 
tom of  evil  can  escape  ;  which  observes  not  only 
upon  the  actions,  but  upon  the  words  and  looks, 
of  men  ;  and,  as  it  proceeds  from  the  heart  of  the 
observer,  so  it  dives  into  the  heart  of  the  observed, 
and  there  espies  evil,  as  it  were,  in  the  first  em- 
bryo ;  nay,  sometimes  before  it  can  be  said  to  be 
conceived.  An  admirable  faculty,  if  it  were  in- 
fallible ;  but,  as  this  degree  of  perfection  is  not 
even  claimed  by  more  than  one  mortal  being ;  so 
from  the  fallibility  of  such  acute  discernment  have 
arisen  many  sad  mischiefs  and  most  grievous  heart- 
aches to  innocence  and  virtue.  I  cannot  help,  there- 
fore, regarding  this  vast  quick-sightedness  into  evil 
as  a  vicious  excess,  and  as  a  very  pernicious  evil 
in  itself.  And  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  this  opi- 
nion, as  I  am  afraid  it  always  proceeds  from  a  bad 
heart,  for  the  reasons  I  have  above  mentioned, 
and  for  one  more,  namely,  because  I  never  knew 
it  the  propei-ty  of  a  good  one.     Now,  from  this  de- 


gree of  suspicion  I   entirely  and  absolutely  acquit 
Sophia. 

A  second  degree  of  this  quality  seems  to  arise 
from  the  head.  This  is,  indeed,  no  other  than  the 
faculty  of  seeing  what  is  before  your  eyes,  and  of 
drawing  conclusions  from  what  you  see.  The 
former  of  these  is  unavoidable  by  those  who  have 
any  eyes,  and  the  latter  is  perhaps  no  less  certain 
and  necessary  a  consequence  of  our  having  any  ■ 
brains.  This  is  altogether  as  bitter  an  enemy  to 
guilt  as  the  former  is  to  innocence  :  nor  can  I  see  it 
in  an  unamiahle  light,  even  though,  through  human  . 
fallibility,  it  should  be  sometimes  mistaken.  For  ', 
instance,  if  a  husband  should  accidentally  surprise 
his  wife  in  the  lap  or  in  the  embraces  of  some  of 
those  pretty  young  gentlemen  who  profess  the  art 
of  cuckold-making,  I  should  not  highly,  I  think, 
blame  him  for  concluding  something  more  than 
what  he  saw,  from  the  familiarities  which  he  really 
had  seen,  and  which  we  are  at  least  favourable 
enough  to  when  we  call  them  innocent  freedoms. 
The  reader  will  easily  suggest  great  plenty  of  in- 
stances to  himself:  I  shall  add  but  one  more,  which, 
however  unchristian  it  may  be  thought  by  some,  I 
cannot  help  esteeming  to  be  strictly  justifiable  ;  and 
this  is  a  suspicion  that  a  man  is  capaole  of  doing 
what  he  hath  done  already,  and  that  it  is  possible 
for  one  who  hath  been  a  villain  once  to  act  the 
same  part  again.  And,  to  confess  the  truth,  of  this 
degree  of  suspicion  I  believe  Sophia  was  guilty. 
From  this  degree  of  suspicion  she  had,  in  fact,  con- 
ceived an  opinion  that  her  cousin  was  really  not  bet- 
ter than  she  should  be. 

The  case,  it  seems,  was  this  :  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick 
wisely  considered  that  the  virtue  of  a  young  lady 
is,  in  the  world,  in  the  same  situation  with  a  poor 
hare,  which  is  certain,  whenever  it  ventures  abroad, 
to  meet  its  enemies  ;  for  it  can  hardly  meet  any 
other.  No  sooner  therefore  was  she  determined  to 
take  the  first  opportunity  of  quitting  the  protection 
of  her  husband  than  she  resolved  to  cast  herself 
under  the  protection  of  some  other  man  ;  and  whom 
could  she  so  properly  choose  to  be  her  guardian  as  a 
person  of  quality,  of  fortune,  of  honour  ;  and  who, 
besides  a  gallant  disposition  which  inclines  men  to 
knight-errantry,  that  is,  to  be  the  champions  of  ladies 
in  distress,  had  often  declared  a  violent  attachment 
to  herself,  and  had  already  given  her  all  the  instances 
of  it  in  his  power? 

But,  as  the  law  hath  foolishly  omitted  this  oifice 
of  vice-husband,  or  guardian  to  an  eloped  ladj-, 
and  as  malice  is  apt  to  denominate  him  by  a  more 
disagreeable  appellation,  it  was  concluded  that  his 
lordship  should  perform  all  such  kind  offices  to  the 
lady  in  secret,  and  without  publicly  assuming  the 
character  of  her  pi'otector.  Nay,  to  prevent  anj- 
other  person  from  seeing  him  in  this  light,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  lady  should  proceed  directly  to  Bath, 
and  that  his  lordship  should  first  go  to  London,  and 
thence  should  go  down  to  that  place  by  the  advice 
of  his  physicians. 

Now  all  this  Sophia  very  plainly  understood,  not 
from  the  lips  or  behaviour  of  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  but 
from  the  peer,  who  was  infinitely  less  expert  at  re- 
taining a  secret  than  was  the  good  lady ;  and  per- 
haps the  exact  secresy  which  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  had 
observed  on  this  head  in  her  narrative  served  not  a 
little  to  heighten  those  suspicions  which  were  now 
risen  in  the  mind  of  her  cousin. 

Sophia  very  easily  found  out  the  lady  she  sought ; 
for  indeed  there  was  not  a  chairman  in  town  to 
whom  her  house  was  not  perfectly  well  known  ;  and, 
as  she  received,  in  return  of  her  first  message,  a 
most  pressing  invitation,  she  immediately  accepted 
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it.  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  indeed  did  not  desire  her 
cousin  to  stay  with  her  with  more  earnestness  than 
civility  required.  Whether  she  had  discerned  and 
resented  the  suspicion  above-mentioned,  or  from 
what  other  motive  it  arose,  I  caimot  say  ;  but  cer- 
tain it  is,  she  was  full  as  desirous  of  parting  with 
Sophia  as  Sophia  herself  could  be  of  going. 

The  young  lady,  when  she  came  to  take  leave 
of  her  cousin,  could  not  avoid  giving  her  a  short 
hint  of  advice.  She  begged  her,  for  heaven's  sake, 
to  take  care  of  herself,  and  to  consider  in  how 
dangerous  a  situation  she  stood  ;  adding,  she  hoped 
some  method  would  be  found  of  reconciling  her  to 
her  husband.  "  You  must  remember,  my  dear," 
says  she,  "  the  maxim  which  my  aunt  Western  hath 
so  often  repeated  to  us  both  ;  That  whenever  the 
matrimonial  alliance  is  broke,  and  war  declared 
between  husband  and  wife,  she  can  hardly  make  a 
disadvantageous  peace  for  herself  on  any  conditions. 
These  are  my  aunt's  very  words,  and  she  hath  had  a 
great  deal  of  experience  in  the  world."  Mrs.  Fitz- 
patrick answered,  with  a  contemptuous  smile, 
"  Never  fear  me,  child,  take  care  of  yourself;  for 
you  are  younger  than  I.  I  will  come  and  visit  you 
in  a  few  days  ;  but,  dear  Sophy,  let  me  give  you  one 
piece  of  advice :  leave  the  character  of  Graveairs  in 
the  country,  for,  believe  me,  it  will  sit  very  awkwardly 
upon  you  in  this  town." 

Thus  the  two  cousins  parted,  and  Sophia  re- 
paired directly  to  lady  Bellaston,  where  she  found 
a  most  hearty,  as  well  as  a  most  polite,  welcome. 
The  lady  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  her  when  she 
had  seen  her  formerly  with  her  aunt  Western.  She 
was  indeed  extremely  glad  to  see  her,  and  was  no 
sooner  acquainted  with  the  reasons  which  induced 
her  to  leave  the  squire  and  fly  to  London  than  she 
highly  applauded  her  sense  and  resolution ;  and  after 
expressing  the  highest  satisfaction  in  the  opinion 
which  Sophia  had  declared  she  entertained  of  her 
ladyship,  by  choosing  her  house  for  an  asylum,  she 
promised  her  all  the  protection  which  it  was  in  her 
power  to  give. 

As  we  have  now  brought  Sophia  into  safe  hands, 
the  reader  will,  I  apprehend,  be  contented  to  depo- 
sit her  there  a  while,  and  to  look  a  little  after  other 
personages,  and  particularly  poor  Jones,  whom  we 
have  left  long  enough  to  do  penance  for  his  past 
offences,  which,  as  is  the  nature  of  vice,  brought 
sufficient  punishment  upon  him  themselves. 


BOOK  XII. 

CONTAINING    THE    SAME    INDIVIDUAL  TIME  WITH    THE 
FORMER. 

CHAPTER  1. 

Showing  what  is  to  be  deemed  plagiarism  in  a  modern  author, 
and  what  is  to  be  considered  as  lawful  prize. 

The  learned  reader  must  have  observed  that  in 
the  course  of  this  mighty  work,  I  have  often  trans- 
lated passages  out  of  the  best  ancient  authors, 
without  quoting  the  original,  or  without  taking  the 
least  notice  of  the  book  from  whence  they  were 
borrowed. 

This  conduct  in  writing  is  placed  in  a  very  proper 
light  by  the  ingenious  Abbe  Bannier,  in  his  preface 
to  his  Mythology,  a  work  of  great  erudition  and  of 
equal  judgment.  "  It  will  be  easy,"  says  he,  "  for 
the  reader  to  observe  that  I  have  frequently  had 
greater  regard  to  him  than  to  my  own  reputation  : 
for  an  author  certainly  pays  him  a  considerable 
compliment,  when,  for  his  sake,  he  suppresses 
learned  quotations  that  come  in  his  way,  and  which 


would  have  cost  him  but  the  hare  trouble  of  tran- 
scribing." 

To  All  up  a  work  with  these  scraps  may,  indeed, 
be  considered  as  a  downright  cheat  on  the  learned 
world,  who  are  by  such  means  imposed  upon  to  buy 
a  second  time,  in  fragments  and  by  retail,  what  they 
have  already  in  gross,  if  not  in  their  memories,  ujjon 
their  shelves  ;  and  it  is  still  more  cruel  upon  the 
illiterate,  who  are  drawn  in  to  pay  for  what  is  of  no 
manner  of  use  to  them.  A  writer  who  intermixes 
great  quantity  of  Greek  and  Latin  with  his  works, 
deals  by  the  ladies  and  fine  gentlemen  in  the  same 
paltry  manner  with  which  they  are  treated  by  the 
auctioneers,  who  often  endeavour  so  to  confound 
and  mix  up  their  lots,  that,  in  order  to  purchase  the 
commodity  you  want,  you  are  obliged  at  the  same 
time  to  purchase  that  which  will  do  you  no  service. 

And  yet,  as  there  is  no  conduct  so  fair  and  disinter- 
ested but  that  it  may  be  misunderstood  by  ignorance, 
and  misrepresented  by  malice,  I  have  been  sometimes 
tempted  to  preserve  my  own  reputation  at  the  ex- 
pense of  my  reader,  and  to  transcribe  the  original, 
or  at  least  to  quote  chapter  and  verse,  whenever  I 
have  made  use  either  of  the  thought  or  expression  of 
another.  I  am,  indeed,  in  some  doubt  that  I  have 
often  suffered  by  the  contrary  method  ;  and  that, 
by  suppressing  the  original  author's  name,  I  have 
been  rather  suspected  of  plagiarism  than  reputed  to 
act  from  the  amiable  motive  assigned  by  that  justly 
celebrated  Frenchman. 

Now,  to  obviate  all  such  imputations  for  the  future, 
I  do  here  confess  and  justify  the  fact.  The  ancients 
may  be  considered  as  a  rich  common,  where  eveiy 
person  who  hath  the  smallest  tenement  in  Parnas- 
sus hath  a  free  right  to  fatten  his  muse.  Or,  to 
place  it  in  a  clearer  light,  we  moderns  are  to  the 
ancients  what  the  poor  are  to  the  rich.  By  the 
poor  here  I  mean  that  large  and  venerable  body 
which,  in  English,  we  call  the  mob.  Now,  who- 
ever hath  had  the  honour  to  be  admitted  to  any 
degree  of  intimacy  with  this  mob,  must  well  know 
that  it  is  one  of  their  established  maxims  to  plunder 
and  pillage  their  rich  neighbours  without  any  reluc- 
tance ;  and  that  this  is  held  to  he  neither  sin  nor 
shame  among  them.  And  so  constantly  do  they 
abide  and  act  by  this  maxim,  that,  in  every  parish 
almost  in  the  kingdom,  there  is  a  kind  of  confederacy 
ever  carrying  on  against  a  certain  person  of  opulence 
called  the  squire,  whose  property  is  considered  as 
free-booty  by  all  his  poor  neighbours  ;  who,  as  they 
conclude  that  there  is  no  manner  of  guilt  in  such 
depredations,  look  upon  it  as  a  point  of  honour  and 
moral  obligation  to  conceal,  and  to  preserve  each 
other  from  punishment  on  all  such  occasions. 

In  like  manner  are  the  ancients,  such  as  Homer, 
Virgil,  Horace,  Cicei-o,  and  the  rest,  to  be  esteemed 
among  us  writers,  as  so  many  wealthy  squires,  from 
whom  we,  the  poor  of  Parnassus,  claim  an  imme- 
morial custom  of  taking  whatever  we  can  come  at. 
This  liberty  I  demand,  and  this  I  am  as  ready  to 
allow  again  to  my  poor  neighbours  in  their  turn. 
All  I  profess,  and  all  I  require  of  my  brethren,  is  to 
maintain  the  same  strict  honesty  among  ourselves 
which  the  mob  show  to  one  another.  To  steal  from 
one  another  is  indeed  highly  criminal  and  indecent ; 
for  this  may  be  strictly  styled  defrauding  the  poor 
(sometimes  perhaps  those  who  are  poorer  than  our- 
selves), or,  to  see  it  under  the  most  opprobrious 
colours,  robbing  the  spital. 

Since,  therefore,  upon  the  strictest  examination, 
my  own  conscience  cannot  lay  any  such  pitiful 
theft  to  my  charge,  I  am  contented  to  plead  guilty 
to  the  former  accusation  ;  nor  shall   I  ever  scruple 
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to  take  to  myself  any  passage  M'hich  I  shall  find  in 
an  ancient  author  to  my  purpose,  without  setting 
down  the  name  of  the  author  from  whence  it  was 
taken.  Nay,  I  absolutely  claim  a  property  in  all 
such  sentiments  the  moment  they  are  transcribed 
into  my  writings,  and  I  expect  all  readers  hence- 
forwards  to  regard  them  as  purely  and  entirely  my 
own.  This  claim,  however,  I  desire  to  be  allowed 
me  only  on  condition  that  I  preserve  strict  honesty 
towards  my  poor  brethren,  from  whom,  if  ever  I 
borrow  any  of  that  little  of  which  they  are  possessed, 
I  shall  never  fail  to  put  their  mark  upon  it,  that  it 
may  be  at  all  times  ready  to  be  restored  to  the  right 
owner. 

The  omission  of  this  was  highly  blameable  in  one 
Mr.  Moore,  who,  having  formerly  borrowed  some 
lines  of  Pope  and  company,  took  the  liberty  to 
transcribe  six  of  them  into  his  play  of  the  Rival 
Modes.  Mr.  Pope,  however,  very  luckily  found 
them  in  the  said  play,  and,  laying  violent  hands  on 
his  own  property,  transferred  it  back  again  into  his 
own  works  ;  and,  for  a  further  punishment,  impri- 
soned the  said  Moore  in  the  loathsome  dungeon  of 
the  Dunciad,  M'here  his  unhappy  memory  now  re- 
mains, and  eternally  will  remain,  as  a  proper  punish- 
ment for  such  his  unjust  dealings  in  the  poetical 
trade. 


CHAPTER  II. 

In  which,  though  the  squire  cloth  not  liml  his  daughter,  some- 
thing is  fouiul  whicli  puts  an  entl  to  his  jiursiiit. 

The  history  now  returns  to  the  inn  at  Upton, 
whence  we  shall  first  trace  the  footsteps  of  Squire 
Western ;  for,  as  he  will  soon  arrive  at  an  end  of  his 
journey,  we  shall  have  then  full  leisure  to  attend 
our  hero. 

The  reader  may  be  pleased  to  remember  that  the 
said  squire  departed  from  the  inn  in  great  fury,  and 
in  that  fury  he  pursued  his  daughter.  The  ostler 
having  informed  him  that  she  had  crossed  the  Severn, 
he  likewise  passed  that  river  with  his  equipage,  and 
rode  full  speed,  vowing  the  utmost  vengeance  against 
poor  Sophia,  if  he  should  but  overtake  her. 

He  had  not  gone  far  before  he  arrived  at  a  cross- 
way.  Here  he  called  a  short  council  of  war,  in  which, 
after  hearing  different  opinions,  he  at  last  gave  the 
direction  of  his  pursuit  to  fortune,  and  struck  directly 
into  the  Worcester  road. 

In  this  road  he  proceeded  about  two  miles,  when 
he  began  to  bemoan  himself  most  bitterly,  frequently 
crying  out,  "  What  pity  is  it !  Sure  never  was  so 
unlucky  a  dog  as  myself!"  And  then  burst  forth  a 
volley  of  oaths  and  execrations. 

The  parson  attempted  to  administer  comfort  to 
him  on  this  occasion.  "  Sorrow  not,  sir,"  says  he, 
"like  those  without  hope.  Howbeit  we  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  overtake  young  madam,  we  may 
account  it  some  good  fortune  that  we  have  hitherto 
traced  her  course  aright.  Peradventure  she  will 
soon  be  fatigued  with  her  journey,  and  will  tarry  in 
some  inn,  in  order  to  renovate  her  corporeal  func- 
tions ;  and  in  that  case,  in  all  moral  certainty,  you 
will  very  briefly  be  compos  voti." 

"  Pogh  !  d — n  the  slut !"  answered  the  squire,  "  I 
am  lamenting  the  loss  of  so  fine  a  morning  for  hunt- 
ing. It  is  confounded  hard  to  lose  one  of  the  best 
scenting  days,  in  all  appearance,  Avhich  hath  been 
this  season,  and  especially  after  so  long  a  frost." 

Whether  Fortune,  who  now  and  then  shows  some 
compassion  in  her  wantonest  tricks,  might  not  take 
pity  of  the  squire  ;  and,  as  she  had  determined  not 
to  let  him  overtake  his  daughter,  might  not  resolve 
to  make  him  amends  some  other  way,  I  will  not 


assert ;  but  he  had  hardly  uttered  the  words  just 
before  commemorated,  and  two  or  three  oaths  at 
their  heels,  when  a  pack  of  hounds  began  to  open 
their  melodious  throats  at  a  small  distance  from 
them,  which  the  squire's  horse  and  his  rider  both 
perceiving,  both  immediately  pricked  up  their  ears, 
and  the  squire,  crying,  "  She's  gone,  she's  gone '. 
Damn  me  if  she  is  not  gone !"  instantly  clapped 
spurs  to  the  beast,  who  little  needed  it,  having  in- 
deed the  same  inclination  with  his  master ;  and  now 
the  whole  company,  crossing  into  a  corn-field,  rode 
directly  towards  the  hounds,  with  much  hallooing 
and  whooping,  while  the  poor  parson,  blessing  him- 
self, brought  up  the  rear. 

Thus  fable  reports  that  the  fair  Grimalkin,  whom 
Yenus,  at  the  desire  of  a  passionate  lover,  converted 
from  a  cat  into  a  fine  woman,  no  sooner  perceived  a 
mouse  than,  mindful  of  her  former  sport,  and  still 
retaining  her  pristine  nature,  she  leaped  from  the 
bed  of  her  husband  to  pursue  the  little  animal. 

What  are  we  to  understand  by  thisl  Not  that 
the  bride  was  displeased  with  the  embraces  of  her 
amorous  bridegroom  ;  for,  though  some  have  re- 
marked that  cats  are  subject  to  ingratitude,  yet 
women  and  cats  too  will  be  pleased  and  pur  on  cer- 
tain occasions.  The  truth  is,  as  the  sagacious  Sir 
Roger  L'Estrange  observes,  in  his  deep  reflections, 
that,  "  if  we  shut  Nature  out  at  the  door,  she  will 
come  in  at  the  window  ;  and  that  puss,  though  a 
madam,  will  be  a  mouser  still."  In  the  same  man- 
ner we  are  not  to  arraign  the  squire  for  any  want  of 
love  for  his  daughter  ;  for  in  reality  he  had  a  great 
deal ;  we  are  only  to  consider  that  he  was  a  squire 
and  a  sportsman,  and  then  we  may  apply  the  fable 
to  him,  and  the  judicious  reflections  likewise. 

The  hounds  ran  very  hard,  as  it  is  called,  and  the 
squire  pursued  over  hedge  and  ditch,  with  all  his 
usual  vociferation  and  alacritj-,  and  with  all  his 
usual  pleasure  ;  nor  did  the  thoughts  of  Sophia  ever 
once  intrude  themselves  to  allay  the  satisfaction  he 
enjoyed  in  the  chase,  and  which,  he  said,  was  one  of 
the  finest  he  ever  saw,  and  which  he  swore  was  very 
well  worth  going  fifty  miles  for.  As  the  squire  for- 
got his  daughter,  the  servants,  we  may  easily  believe, 
forgot  their  mistress  ;  and  the  parson,  after  having 
expressed  much  astonishment,  in  Latin,  to  himself, 
at  length  likewise  abandoned  all  farther  thoughts  of 
the  young  lady,  and,  jogging  on  at  a  distance  behind, 
began  to  meditate  a  portion  of  doctrine  for  the  en- 
suing Sunday. 

The  squire  who  owned  the  hounds  was  highly- 
pleased  with  the  arrival  of  his  brother  squire  and 
sportsman  :  for  all  men  approve  merit  in  their  o^vn 
way,  and  no  man  was  more  expert  in  the  field  than 
Mr.  Western,  nor  did  any  other  better  know  how  to 
encourage  the  dogs  with  his  voice,  and  to  animate 
the  hunt  with  his  holla. 

Sportsmen,  in  the  warmth  of  a  chase,  are  too 
much  engaged  to  attend  to  any  manner  of  ceremony, 
nay,  even  to  the  offices  of  humanity  :  for,  if  any  of 
them  meet  with  an  accident  by  tumbling  into  a  ditch, 
or  into  a  river,  the  rest  pass  on  regardless,  and  gene- 
rally leave  him  to  his  fate  :  during  this  time,  there- 
fore, the  two  squires,  though  often  close  to  each 
other,  interchanged  not  a  single  word.  The  master 
of  the  hunt,  however,  often  saw  and  approved  the 
great  judgment  of  the  stranger  in  drawing  the  dogs 
when  they  were  at  a  fault,  and  hence  conceived  a 
very  high  opinion  of  his  understanding,  as  the  num- 
ber of  his  attendants  inspired  no  small  reverence 
to  his  quality.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  sport  was 
ended  by  the  death  of  the  little  animal  which  had 
occasioned  it,  the  two  squires  met,  and  in  all  squire- 
like greeting  saluted  each  other. 
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The  conversation  was  entertaining  enough,  and 
what  we  may  perhaps  relate  in  an  appendix,  or  on 
some  other  occasion  ;  but  as  it  nowise  concerns  this 
history,  we  cannot  prevail  on  ourselves  to  give  it  a 
place  here.  It  concluded  with  a  second  chase,  and 
that  with  an  invitation  to  dinner.  This  being  ac- 
cepted, was  followed  by  a  hearty  bout  of  drinking, 
which  ended  in  as  hearty  a  nap  on  the  part  of  Squire 
"Western. 

Our  squire  was  by  no  means  a  match  either  for 
his  host,  or  for  parson  Supple,  at  his  cups  that  even- 
ing ;  for  which  the  violent  fatigue  of  mind  as  well 
as  body  that  he  had  undergone,  may  very  well 
account,  without  the  least  derogation  from  his 
honour.  He  was  indeed,  according  to  the  vulgar 
phrase,  whistle  drunk  ;  for  before  he  had  swallowed 
the  third  bottle,  he  became  so  entirely  overpowered, 
that  though  he  was  not  carried  off  to  bed  till  long 
after,  the  parson  considered  him  as  absent,  and 
having  acquainted  the  other  squire  with  all  relating 
to  Sophia,  he  obtained  his  promise  of  seconding 
those  arguments  which  he  intended  to  urge  the  next 
morning  for  Mr.  Western's  return. 

No  sooner,  therefore,  had  the  good  squire  shaken 
off  his  evening,  and  began  to  call  for  his  morning 
draught,  and  to  summon  his  horses  in  order  to  renew 
his  pursuit,  than  Mr.  Supple  began  his  dissuasives, 
which  tlie  host  so  strongly  seconded,  that  they  at 
length  prevailed,  and  Mr.  Western  agreed  to  return 
home  ;  being  principally  moved  by  one  argument, 
viz.,  that  he  knew  not  which  way  to  go,  and  might 
probably  be  riding  farther  from  his  daughter  instead 
of  towards  her.  He  then  took  leave  of  his  brother 
sportsman,  and  expressing  great  joy  that  the  frost 
had  broken  (which  might  perhaps  be  no  small 
motive  to  his  hastening  home),  set  forwards,  or 
rather  backwards,  for  Somersetshire  ;  but  not  before 
he  had  first  despatched  part  of  his  retinue  in  quest 
of  his  daughter,  after  whom  he  likewise  sent  a 
volley  of  the  most  bitter  execrations  which  he  could 
invent. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Tlic  departure  of  Jones  from  Upton,  with  what  passed  between 
him  and  Partridge  on  tlie  road. 

At  length  we  are  once  more  come  to  our  hero  ;  and, 
to  say  truth,  we  have  been  obliged  to  part  with 
him  so  long,  that,  considering  the  condition  in  which 
we  left  him,  I  apprehend  many  of  our  readers  have 
concluded  we  intended  to  abandon  him  for  ever ;  he 
being  at  present  in  that  situation  in  which  prudent 
people  usually  desist  from  inquiring  any  farther  after 
their  friends,  lest  they  should  be  shocked  by  hearing 
such  friends  had  hanged  themselves. 

But,  in  reality,  if  we  have  not  all  the  virtues,  I 
will  boldly  say,  neither  have  we  all  the  vices  of  a 
prudent  character  ;  and  though  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive circumstances  much  more  miserable  than  those 
of  poor  Jones  at  present,  we  shall  return  to  him,  and 
attend  upon  him  with  the  same  diligence  as  if  he 
was  wantoning  in  the  brightest  beams  of  fortune. 

Mr.  Jones,  then,  and  his  companion  Partridge, 
left  the  inn  a  few  minutes  after  the  departure  of 
Squire  Western,  and  pursued  the  same  road  on  foot, 
for  the  hostler  told  them,  that  no  horses  were  by  any 
means  at  that  time  to  be  procured  at  Upton.  On 
they  marched  with  heavy  hearts  ;  for  though  their 
disquiet  proceeded  from  very  different  reasons,  yet 
displeased  they  were  both  ;  and  if  Jones  sighed  bit- 
terly, Partridge  grunted  altogether  as  sadly  at  every 
step. 

When  they  came  to  the  cross-roads  where  the 
squire  had  stopped  to  take  counsel,  Jones  stopped 


likewise,  and  turning  to  Partridge,  asked  his  opinion 
which  track  they  should  pursue.  "  Ah,  sir,"  an- 
swered Partridge,  "I  wish  your  honour  would  follow 
my  advice."  <' Why  should  I  not?"  replied  Jones  ; 
"for  it  is  now  indifferent  to  me  whither  I  go,  or 
what  becomes  of  me."  "  My  advice,  then,"  said 
Partridge,  "  is,  that  you  immediately  face  about  and 
return  home  ;  for  who  that  hath  such  a  home  to  re- 
turn to  as  your  honour,  would  travel  thus  about  the 
country  like  a  vagabond  1  I  ask  pardon,  sed  vox  ea 
sola  reperta  est." 

"Alas!"  cries  Jones,  "  I  have  no  home  to  return 
to  ; — but  if  my  friend,  my  father,  would  receive  me, 
could  I  bear  the  country  from  which  Sophia  is 
flown '?  Cruel  Sophia !  Cruel !  No  ;  let  me  blame 
myself! — No  ;  let  me  blame  thee.  D — nation  seize 
thee — fool— blockhead!  thou  hast  undone  me,  and 
I  will  tear  thy  soul  from  thy  body." — At  which 
words  he  laid  violent  hands  on  the  collar  of  poor 
Partridge,  and  shook  him  more  heartily  than  an 
ague-fit,  or  his  own  fears  had  ever  done  before. 

Partridge  fell  trembling  on  his  knees,  and  begged 
for  mercy,  vowing  he  had  meant  no  harm — when 
Jones,  after  staring  wildly  on  him  for  a  moment, 
quitted  his  hold,  and  discharged  a  rage  on  himself, 
that,  had  it  fallen  on  the  other,  would  certainly  have 
put  an  end  to  his  being,  which  indeed  the  very  ap- 
prehension of  it  had  almost  effected. 

We  would  bestow  some  pains  here  in  minutely 
describing  all  the  mad  pranks  which  Jones  played 
on  this  occasion,  could  we  be  well  assured  that  the 
reader  would  take  the  same  pains  in  perusing  them ; 
but  as  we  are  apprehensive  that,  after  all  the  labour 
which  we  should  employ  in  painting  this  scene,  the 
said  reader  would  be  very  apt  to  skip  it  entirely  over, 
we  have  saved  ourselves  that  trouble.  To  say  the 
truth,  we  have,  from  this  reason  alone,  often  done 
great  violence  to  the  luxuriance  of  our  genius,  and 
have  left  many  excellent  descriptions  out  of  our 
work,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  in  it. 
And  this  suspicion,  to  be  honest,  arises,  as  is  gene- 
rally the  case,  from  our  own  wicked  heart ;  for  we 
have,  ourselves,  been  very  often  most  horridly  given 
to  jumping,  as  we  have  run  through  the  pages  of 
voluminous  historians. 

Suffice  it  then  simply  to  say,  that  Jones,  after 
havingplayed  the  part  of  a  madman  for  many  minutes, 
came,  by  degrees,  to  himself;  which  no  sooner  hap- 
pened, than,  turning  to  Partridge,  he  very  earnestly 
begged  his  pardon  for  the  attack  he  had  made  on 
him  in  the  violence  of  his  passion ;  but  concluded, 
by  desiring  him  never  to  mention  his  return  again  ; 
for  he  was  resolved  never  to  see  that  country^  any 
more. 

Partridge  easily  forgave,  and  faithfully  promised 
to  obey  the  injunction  now  laid  upon  him.  And  then 
Jones  very  briskly  cried  out,  "  Since  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  me  to  pursue  any  farther  the  steps  of 
my  angel — I  will  pursue  those  of  glory.  Come  on, 
my  brave  lad,  now  for  the  army : — it  is  a  glorious 
cause,  and  I  would  willingly  sacrifice  my  life  in  it, 
even  though  it  was  worth  my  preserving."  And  so 
saying,  he  immediately  struck  into  the  different 
road  from  that  which  the  squire  had  taken,  and,  by 
mere  chance,  pursued  the  very  same  through  whicli 
Sophia  had  before  passed. 

Our  travellers  now  marched  a  full  mile,  without 
speaking  a  syllable  to  each  other,  though  Jones,  in- 
deed, muttered  many  things  to  himself.  As  to  Par- 
tridge he  was  profoundly  silent  ;  for  he  was  not,  per-  . 
haps,  perfectly  recovered  from  his  former  fright ; 
besides,  he  had  apprehensions  of  provoking  his 
friend  to  a  second  fit  of  wrath,  especially  as  he  now 
began  to  entertain  a  conceit,  which  may  not,  per- 
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haps,  create  any  great  wonder  in  the  reader.  In 
short,  he  began  now  to  suspect  that  Jones  was  ab- 
solutely out  of  his  senses. 

At  length,  Jones,  being  weary  of  soliloquy,  ad- 
dressed himself  to  his  companion,  and  blamed  him 
for  his  taciiurnity  ;  for  which  the  poor  man  very 
honestly  accounted,  from  his  fear  of  giving  offence. 
And  now  this  fear  being  pretty  well  removed,  by  the 
most  absolute  promises  of  indemnity.  Partridge 
again  took  the  bridle  from  his  tongue  ;  which,  per- 
haps, rejoiced  no  less  at  regaining  its  liberty  than 
a  young  colt,  when  the  bridle  is  slijjped  from  his  neck, 
and  he  is  turned  loose  into  the  pastures. 

As  Partridge  was  inhibited  from  that  topic  which 
would  have  first  suggested  itself,  he  fell  upon  that 
which  was  next  uppermost  in  his  mind,  namely,  the 
Man  of  the  Hill.  "  Certainly,  sir,"  says  he,  "  that 
could  never  be  a  man,  who  dresses  himself  and  lives 
after  such  a  strange  manner,  and  so  unlike  other 
folks.  Besides,  his  diet,  as  the  old  woman  told  me, 
is  chiefly  upon  herbs,  which  is  a  fitter  food  for  a 
horse  than  a  christian  :  nay,  landlord  at  Upton  says 
that  the  neighbours  thereabouts  have  very  fearful 
notions  about  him.  It  runs  strangely  in  my  head 
that  it  must  have  been  some  spirit,  who,  perhaps, 
might  be  sent  to  forewarn  us  :  and  who  knows  but 
all  that  matter  which  he  told  us,  of  his  going  to  fight, 
and  of  his  being  taken  prisoner,  and  of  the  great 
danger  he  was  in  of  being  hanged,  might  be  intended 
as  a  warning  to  us,  considering  what  we  were  going 
about  ■?  besides,  I  dreamt  of  nothing  all  last  night  but 
of  fighting  ;  and  methought  the  blood  ran  out  of  my 
nose,  as  liquor  out  of  a  tap.  Indeed,  sir,  infandum, 
regina,  juhes  renovare  dolorem," 

"  Thy  story.  Partridge,"  answered  Jones,  "  is  al- 
most as  ill  applied  as  thy  Latin.  Nothing  can  be 
more  likely  to  happen  than  death  to  men  who  go 
into  battle.  Perhaps  we  shall  both  fall  in  it, — and 
what  then1"  "What  then!"  replied  Partridge; 
"  Why  then  there  is  an  end  of  us,  is  there  not  I 
when  I  am  gone,  all  is  over  with  me.  What  matters 
the  cause  to  me,  or  who  gets  the  victory,  if  I  am 
killed'?  I  shall  never  enjoy  any  advantage  from  it. 
What  are  all  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  bonfires,  to 
one  that  is  six  foot  under  ground  '?  there  will  be  an 
end  of  poor  Partridge."  "  And  an  end  of  poor 
Partridge,"  cries  Jones,  "there  must  be,  one  time 
or  other.  If  you  love  Latin,  I  will  repeat  you  some 
fine  lines  out  of  Horace,  which  would  inspire  courage 
in  a  coward. 

Du^ce  et  decorum  est  pro  pntna  mnri 
Mors  i-tfi'g  icemper  e/tiititr  virum 
Nee  p'lrcit  iinbeilis  jupentco 

Poplitidus,  timiduqiie  tergo.^' 

"  I  wish  you  would  construe  them,"  cries  Par- 
tridge ;  "  for  Horace  is  a  hard  author,  and  I  cannot 
understand  as  you  repeat  them." 

"  I  will  repeat  you  a  bad  imitation,  or  rather  para- 
phrase, of  my  own,"  said  Jones  ;  "for  I  am  but  an 
indifferent  poet : 

"  \Vl\o  would  not  die  in  his  dear  country's  cause? 
Since,  i,  hase  tear  his  dastard  step  wihdvaws. 
From  death  ho  cannot  liy  ;-  One  common  grave 
Receives,  at  lait,  t!ie  coward  and  the  brave." 

"  That's  very  certain,"  cries  Partridge.  "Ay, 
sure,  Mors  omnibus  communis :  but  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  dying  in  one's  bed  a  great  many 
years  hence,  like  a  good  christian,  with  all  our 
friends  crying  about  us,  and  being  shot  to-day  or 
to-morrow,  like  a  mad  dog  ;  or,  perhaps,  hacked  in 
twenty  pieces  with  the  sword,  and  that  too  before 
we  have  repented  of  all  our  sins.  O  Lord,  have 
mercy  upon  us !  to  be  sure  the  soldiers  are  a  wicked 
kind  of  people.     I  never  loved  to  have  anything  to 


do  with  them.  I  could  hardly  bring  myself  ever  to 
look  upon  them  as  christians.  There  is  nothing  but 
cursing  and  swearing  among  them.  I  wislr  your 
honour  would  repent :  I  heartly  wish  you  would 
repent  before  it  is  too  late  ;  and  not  think  of  going 
among  them. — Evil  communication  corrupts  good 
manners.  That  is  my  principal  reason.  For  as  for 
that  matter,  I  am  no  more  afraid  than  another  man, 
not  I  ;  as  to  matter  of  that.  I  know  all  human  flesh 
must  die  ;  but  yet  a  man  may  live  many  years  for  all 
that.  Why,  I  am  a  middle-aged  man  now,  and  yet 
I  may  live  a  great  number  of  years.  I  have  read 
of  several  who  have  lived  to  be  above  a  hundred, 
and  some  a  great  deal  above  a  hundred.  Not  that 
I  hope,  I  mean  that  I  promise  myself,  to  live  to 
any  such  age  as  that,  neither. — But  if  it  be  only  to 
eighty  or  ninety.  Heaven  be  praised,  that  is  a  great 
ways  off  yet ;  and  I  am  not  afraid  of  dying  then,  no 
more  than  another  man  ;  but,  surely,  to  tempt  death 
before  a  man's  time  is  come  seems  to  me  downright 
wickedness  and  presumption.  Besides,  if  it  was  to 
do  any  good  indeed  ;  but,  let  the  cause  be  what  it  will, 
what  mighty  matter  of  good  can  two  people  do  1 
and,  for  my  part,  I  understand  nothing  of  it.  I 
never  fired  off  a  gun  above  ten  times  in  my  life  ; 
and  then  it  was  not  charged  with  bullets.  And  for 
the  sword,  I  never  learned  to  fence,  and  know 
nothing  of  the  matter.  And  then  there  are  those 
cannons,  which  certainly  it  must  be  thought  the 
highest  presumption  to  go  in  the  way  of  ;  and  nobody 
but  a  madman — I  ask  pardon  ;  upon  my  soul  I  meant 
no  harm  ;  I  beg  I  may  not  throw  your  honour  into 
another  passion." 

"  Be  under  no  apprehensions.  Partridge,"  cries 
Jones  ;  "  I  am  now  so  well  convinced  of  thy  coward- 
ice, that  thou  couldst  not  provoke  me  on  any  ac- 
count." "  Your  honour,"  answered  he,  "  may  call 
me  coward,  or  anything  else  you  please.  If  loving 
to  sleep  in  a  whole  skin  makes  a  man  a  coward,  non 
hnmunes  ah  illis  malis  sumus.  I  never  read  in  my 
grammar  that  a  man  can't  be  a  good  man  without 
fighting.  Vir  bonus  est  qiiis  ^  Qui  consulta  patrum, 
qui  leges  juraque  servat.  Not  a  word  of  fighting  ;  and 
I  am  sure  the  scripture  is  so  much  against  it,  that  a 
man  shall  never  persuade  me  he  is  a  good  christian, 
while  he  sheds  christian  blood." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  adventure  of  a  beggarman. 
Just  as  Partridge  had  uttered  that  good  and  pious 
doctrine,  with  wliich  the  last  chapter  concluded, 
they  arrived  at  another  cross-way,  when  a  lame  fellow 
in  rags  asked  them  for  alms  ;  upon  which  Partridge 
gave  him  a  severe  rebuke,  saying,  "  Every  parish 
ought  to  keep  their  own  poor."  Jones  then  fell 
a  laughing,  and  asked  Partridge,  "  if  he  was  not 
ashamed,  with  so  much  charity  in  his  mouth,  to  have 
no  charity  in  his  heart.  Your  religion,"  says  he, 
"  serves  yon  only  for  an  excuse  for  your  faults,  but 
is  no  incentive  to  your  virtue.  Can  any  man  who  is 
really  a  christian  abstain  from  relieving  one  of  his 
brethren  in  such  a  miserable  condition  '\ "  And  at 
the  same  time,  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  he 
gave  the  poor  object  a  shilling. 

"  Master,"  cries  the  fellow,  after  thanking  him, 
"  I  have  a  curious  thing  here  in  my  pocket,  which  I 
found  about  two  miles  off,  if  your  worship  will  please 
to  buy  it.  I  should  not  -venture  to  pull  it  out  to 
every  one ;  but,  as  you  are  so  good  a  gentleman,  and 
so  kind  to  the  poor,  you  won't  suspect  a  man  of 
being  a  thief  only  because  he  is  poor."  He  tlien 
pulled  out  a  little  gilt  pocket-book,  and  delivered  it 
into  the  hands  of  Jones. 
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Jones  presently  opened  it,  and  (guess,  reader, 
■«yhat  he  felt!)  saw  in  the  first  page  the  words  Sophia 
Wesvern,  written  by  her  own  fair  hand.  He  no 
sooner  read  the  name  than  he  pressed  it  close  to  his 
lips  ;  nor  could  he  avoid  falling  into  some  very  frantic 
raptures,  notwithstanding  his  company  ;  but,  per- 
haps, these  very  raptures  made  him  forget  he  was 
not  alone. 

While  Jones  was  kissing  and  mumbling  the  book, 
as  if  he  had  an  excellent  brown  buttered  crust  in  his 
mouih,  or  as  if  he  had  really  been  a  book-worm,  or 
an  author  who  had  nothing  to  eat  but  his  own 
works,  a  piece  of  paper  fell  from  its  leaves  to  the 
ground,  which  Partridge  took  up,  and  delivered  to 
Jones,  who  presently  perceived  it  to  be  a  bank-bill. 
It  was,  indeed,  the  very  bill  which  Western  had 
given  his  daughter  the  night  before  her  departure  ; 
and  a  Jew  would  have  jumped  to  purchase  it  at  five 
shillings  less  than  lOOl. 

The  eyes  of  Partridge  sparkled  at  this  news, 
which  Jones  now  proclaimed  aloud ;  and  so  did 
(though  with  somewhat  a  diiierent  aspect)  those  of 
the  poor  fellow  who  had  found  the  book  ;  and  who 
(I  hope  from  a  principle  of  honesty)  had  never 
opened  it :  but  we  should  not  deal  honestly  by  the 
reader  if  we  omitted  to  inform  him  of  a  circumstance 
which  may  be  here  a  little  material,  viz.  that  the 
fellow  could  not  read. 

Jones,  who  had  felt  nothing  but  pure  joy  and 
transport  from  the  finding  the  book,  was  alfected 
with  a  mixture  of  concern  at  this  new  discovery  ; 
for  his  imagination  instantly  suggested  to  him  that 
the  owner  of  t'le  bill  might  possibly  want  it  before 
he  should  be  able  to  convey  it  to  her.  He  then 
acquainted  the  finder  that  he  knew  the  lady  to 
whom  the  book  belonged,  and  would  endeavour  to 
find  her  out  as  soon  as  possible,  and  return  it  her. 

The  pocket-book  was  a  late  present  from  Mrs. 
Western  to  her  niece  ;  it  had  cost  five-and-twenty 
shillings,  having  been  bought  of  a  celebrated  toy- 
man ;  but  the  real  value  of  the  silver  which  it  con- 
tained in  its  clasp  was  about  eighteen-pence  ;  and 
that  price  the  said  toyman,  as  it  was  altogether  as 
good  as  when  it  first  issued  from  his  shop,  would 
now  have  given  for  it.  A  prudent  person  would, 
however,  have  taken  proper  advantage  of  the  igno- 
rance of  this  fellow,  and  would  not  have  ofi"ered 
more  than  a  shilling,  or  perhaps  sixpence,  for  it ; 
nay,  some  perhaps  would  have  given  nothing,  and 
left  the  fellow  to  his  action  of  trover,  which  some 
learned  Serjeants  may  doubt  whether  he  could,  under 
these  circumstances,  have  maintained. 

Jones,  on  the  contrary,  whose  character  was  on 
the  outside  of  generosity,  and  may  perhaps  not 
very  unjustly  have  been  suspected  of  extravagance, 
without  any  hesitation  gave  a  guinea  in  exchange 
for  the  book.  The  poor  man,  who  had  not  for  a 
long  time  before  been  possessed  of  so  much  treasure, 
gave  Mr.  Jones  a  thousand  thanks,  and  discovered 
little  less  of  transport  in  his  muscles  than  Jones  had 
before  shown  when  he  had  first  read  the  name  of 
Sophia  Western. 

The  fellow  very  readily  agreed  to  attend  our 
travellers  to  the  place  where  he  had  found  the 
pocket-book.  Together,  therefore,  they  proceeded 
directly  thither  ;  but  not  so  fast  as  Mr.  Jones  desired ; 
for  his  guide  unfortunately  happened  to  be  lame, 
and  could  not  possibly  travel  faster  than  a  mile  an 
hour.  As  this  place,  therefore,  was  at  above  three 
miles  distance,  though  the  fellow  had  said  otherwise, 
the  reader  need  not  be  acquainted  how  long  they 
•were  in  walking  it. 

Jones  opened  the  book  a  hundred  times  during 
their  walk,  kissed  it  as  often,  talked  much  to  him- 


self, and  very  little  to  his  companions.  At  all  which 
the  guide  expressed  some  signs  of  astonishment  to 
Partridge ;  who,  more  than  once  shook  his  head, 
and  cried,  poor  gentleman  !  oi-andiim  est  ut  sit  mens 
Sana  in  corpore  sano. 

At  length  they  arrived  at  the  very  spot  where 
Sophia  unhappily  dropped  the  pocket-book,  and 
where  the  fellow  had  as  happily  found  it.  Here 
Jones  offered  to  take  leave  of  his  guide,  and  to 
improve  his  pace ;  but  the  fellow,  in  whom  that 
violent  surprise  and  joy  which  the  first  receipt  of 
the  guinea  had  occasioned,  was  now  considerably 
abated,  and  who  had  now  had  sufficient  time  to 
recollect  himself,  put  on  a  discontented  look,  and, 
scratching  his  head,  said,  "He  hoped  his  worship 
would  give  him  something  more.  Your  worship," 
said  he,  "  will,  I  ho])e,  take  it  into  your  considera- 
tion that  if  I  had  not  been  honest  I  might  have 
kept  the  whole."  And,  indeed,  this  the  reader 
must  confess  to  have  been  true.  "  If  the  paper 
there,"  said  he,  "  be  worth  100^.,  I  am  sure  the 
finding  it  deserves  more  than  a  guinea.  Besides, 
suppose  your  worship  should  never  see  the  ladj, 
nor  give  it  her — and,  though  your  worship  looks 
and  talks  very  much  like  a  gentleman,  yet  I  have 
only  your  worship's  bare  word  ;  and,  certainly,  if 
the  right  owner  been't  to  be  found,  it  all  belongs 
to  the  first  finder.  I  hope  your  worship  will  con- 
sider of  all  these  matters:  I  am  but  a  poor  man, 
and  therefore  don't  desire  to  have  all ;  but  it  is  but 
reasonable  I  should  have  my  share.  Your  worship 
looks  like  a  good  man,  and,  I  hope,  will  consider 
my  honesty  ;  for  I  might  have  kept  every  farthing, 
and  nobody  ever  the  wiser."  "  I  promise  thee, 
upon  my  honour,"  cries  Jones,  "  that  I  know  the 
right  owner,  and  will  restore  it  her."  "  Nay, 
your  worsliip,"  answered  the  fellow,  "  may  do  as 
you  please  as  to  that  ;  if  you  will  but  give  me 
my  share,  that  is,  one-half  of  the  money,  your 
honour  may  keep  the  rest  yourself  if  you  please  ;" 
and  concluded  with  swearing,  by  a  very  vehement 
oath,  "  that  he  would  never  mention  a  syllable  of  it 
to  any  man  living." 

"  Lookee,  friend,"  cries  Jones,  "the  right  owner 
shall  certainly  have  again  all  that  she  lost ;  and  as 
for  any  farther  gratuity,  I  really  cannot  give  it  you 
at  present ;  but  let  me  know  your  name,  and  where 
you  live,  and  it  is  more  than  possible  you  may  here- 
after have  further  reason  to  rejoice  at  this  morning's 
adventure." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  venture,"  cries 
the  fellow  ;  "  it  seems,  I  must  venture  whether  you 
will  return  the  lady  her  money  or  no  ;  but  I  hope 
your  worship  will  consider — "  "  Come,  come," 
said  Partridge,  "tell  his  honour  your  name,  and 
where  you  may  be  found  ;  I  warrant  you  will  never 
repent  having  put  the  money  into  his  hands."  The 
fellow,  seeing  no  hopes  of  recovering  the  possession 
of  the  pocket-book,  at  last  complied  in  giving  in  his 
name  and  place  of  abode,  which  Jones  writ  upon  a 
piece  of  paper  with  the  pencil  of  Sophia  ;  and  then, 
placing  the  paper  in  the  same  page  where  she  had 
writ  her  name,  he  cried  out,  "  There,  friend,  you  are 
the  happiest  man  alive  ;  I  have  joined  your  name  to 
that  of  an  angel."  "  I  don't  know  anything  about 
angels,"  answered  the  fellow;  "but  I  wish  you 
would  give  me  a  little  more  money,  or  else  return 
me  the  pocket-book."  Partridge  now  waxed  wrath  : 
he  called  the  poor  cripple  by  several  vile  and  oppro- 
bious  names,  and  was  absolutely  proceeding  to  beat 
him,  but  Jones  would  not  suffer  any  such  thing  :  and 
now,  telling  the  fellow  he  would  certainly  find  some 
opportunity  of  serving  him,  Mr.  Jones  departed  aa 
fast  as  his  heels  would  carry  him  ;  and  Partridge, 
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into  whom  the  thoughts  of  the  hundred  pound  had 
infused  new  spirits,  followed  his  leader  ;  while  the 
man,  who  was  obliged  to  stay  behind,  fell  to  cursing 
them  both,  as  well  as  his  parents;  "  for  had  they," 
says  he,  "  sent  me  to  charity-school  to  learn  to  write 
and  read  and  cast  accounts,  I  should  have  known 
the  value  of  these  matters  as  well  as  other  people." 

CHAPTER  V. 

Containing  more  adventures  which  Mr.  Jones  and  his  com- 
panion met  on  the  road. 
Our  travellers  now  walked  so  fast,  that  they  had 
very  little  time  or  breath  for  conversation  ;  Jones 
meditating  all  the  way  on  Sophia,  and  Partridge  on 
the  bank-bill,  which,  though  it  gave  him  some  plea- 
sure, caused  him  at  the  same  time  to  repine  at  for- 
tune, which,  in  all  his  walks,  had  never  given  him 
such  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  honesty.  They 
had  proceeded  above  three  miles,  when  Partridge, 
being  unable  any  longer  to  keep  up  with  Jones, 
called  to  him,  and  begged  him  a  little  to  slacken  his 
pace  :  with  this  he  was  the  more  ready  to  comply, 
as  he  had  for  some  time  lost  the  footsteps  of  the 
horses,  which  the  thaw  had  enabled  him  to  trace  for 
several  miles,  and  he  was  now  upon  a  wide  common, 
where  were  several  roads. 

He  here  therefore  stopped  to  consider  which  of  these 
roads  he  should  pursue ;  when  on  a  sudden  they 
heard  the  noise  of  a  drum,  that  seemed  at  no  great 
distance.  This  sound  presently  alarmed  the  fears  of 
Partridge,  and  he  cried  out,  "  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
lis  all;  they  are  certainly  a  coming!"  "Who  is 
coming  *?  "  cries  Jones  ;  for  fear  had  long  since  given 
place  to  softer  ideas  in  his  mind  ;  and  since  his  ad- 
venture with  the  lame  man,  he  had  been  totally 
intent  on  pursuing  Sophia,  without  entertaining  one 
thought  of  an  enemy.  "Who?"  cries  Partridge, 
"  why  the  rebels  :  but  why  should  I  call  them 
rebels  1  they  may  be  very  honest  gentlemen,  for  any- 
thing I  know  to  the  contrary.  The  devil  take  him 
that  affronts  them,  I  say  ;  I  am  sure,  if  they  have 
nothing  to  say  to  me,  I  will  have  nothing  to  say  to 
them,  but  in  a  civil  way.  For  Heaven's  sake,  sir, 
don't  affront  them  if  they  should  come,  and  perhaps 
they  may  do  us  no  harm  ;  but  would  it  not  be  the 
■wiser  way  to  creep  into  some  of  yonder  bushes,  till 
they  are  gone  by  ?  What  can  two  unarmed  men  do 
perhaps  against  fifty  thousand  1  Certainly  nobody 
but  a  madman ;  I  hope  your  honour  is  not  offended  ; 
but  certainly  no  man  who  hath  }7iens  sana  in  corpore 

sano "      Here  Jones  interrupted  this  torrent  of 

eloquence,  which  fear  had  inspired,  saying,  "  That 
by  the  drum  he  perceived  they  were  near  some 
town."  He  then  made  directly  towards  the  place 
whence  the  noise  proceeded,  bidding  Partridge 
"  take  courage,  for  that  he  would  lead  him  into  no 
danger  ;"  and  adding,  ♦'  it  was  impossible  the  rebels 
should  be  so  near." 

Partridge  was  a  little  comforted  with  this  last  assur- 
ance ;  and  though  he  would  more  gladly  have  gone 
the  contrary  way,  he  followed  his  leader,  his  heart 
beating  time,  but  not  after  the  manner  of  heroes,  to 
the  music  of  the  drum,  which  ceased  not  till  they 
had  traversed  the  common,  and  were  come  into  a 
narrow  lane. 

And  now  Partridge,  who  kept  even  pace  with 
Jones,  discovered  something  painted  flying  in  the 
air,  a  very  few  yards  before  him,  which  fancying  to 
be  the  colours  of  the  enemy,  he  fell  a  bellowing,  "  O 
Lord,  sir,  here  they  are !  there  is  the  crown  and 
coffin.  Oh  Lord  !  I  never  saw  anything  so  terrible  ; 
and  we  are  within  gun-shot  of  them  already." 

Jones  no  sooner  looked  up,  than  he  plainly  per- 
ceived M'hat  it  was  which  Partridge  had  thus   mis- 


taken. "  Partridge,"  says  he,  "  I  fancy  you  will  be 
able  to  engage  this  whole  army  yourself;  for  by  the 
colours  I  guess  what  the  drum  Avas  which  we  heard 
before,  and  which  beats  up  for  recruits  to  a  puppet- 
show." 

"A  puppet-show  !"  answered  Partridge,  with  most 
eager  transport.  "  And  is  it  really  no  more  than 
that  %  I  love  a  puppet-show  of  all  the  pastimes  upon 
earth.  Do,  good  sir,  let  us  tai"rj'  and  see  it.  Besides, 
I  am  quite  famished  to  death  ;  for  it  is  now  almost 
dark,  and  I  have  not  eat  a  morsel  since  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning." 

They  now  arrived  at  an  inn,  or  indeed  an  ale- 
house, where  Jones  was  prevailed  upon  to  stop,  the 
rather  as  he  had  no  longer  any  assurance  of  being  in 
the  road  he  desired.  They  walked  both  directly 
into  the  kitchen,  where  Jones  began  to  inquire  if  no 
ladies  had  passed  that  way  in  the  morning,  and  Par- 
tridge as  eagerly  examined  into  the  state  of  their 
provisions ;  and  indeed  his  inquiry  met  with  the 
better  success ;  for  Jones  could  not  hear  news  of 
Sophia ;  but  Partridge,  to  his  great  satisfaction, 
found  good  reason  to  expect  very  shortly  the  agree- 
able sight  of  an  excellent  smoking  dish  of  eggs  and 
bacon. 

In  strong  and  healthy  constitutions  love  hath  a 
very  different  effect  from  what  it  causes  in  the  puny 
part  of  the  species.  In  the  latter  it  generally  de- 
stroys all  that  appetite  which  tends  towards  the 
conservation  of  the  individual ;  but  in  the  former, 
though  it  often  induces  forgetfulness,  and  a  neglect 
of  food,  as  well  as  of  everything  else  ;  yet  place  a 
good  piece  of  well-powdered  buttock  before  a  hungry 
lover,  and  he  seldom  fails  very  handsomely  to  play 
his  part.  Thus  it  happened  in  the  present  case  ;  for 
though  Jones  perhaps  wanted  a  prompter,  and  might 
have  travelled  much  farther,  had  he  been  alone,  with 
an  empty  stomach  ;  yet  no  sooner  did  he  sit  down  to 
the  bacon  and  eggs,  than  he  fell  to  as  heartUy  and 
voraciously  as  Partridge  himself. 

Before  our  travellers  had  finished  their  dinner, 
night  came  on,  and  as  the  moon  was  now  past  the 
full,  it  was  extremely  dark.  Partridge  therefore 
prevailed  on  Jones  to  stay  and  see  the  puppet-show, 
which  was  just  going  to  begin,  and  to  which  they 
were  very  eagerly  invited  by  the  master  of  the  said 
show,  who  declared  that  his  figures  were  the  finest 
which  the  world  had  ever  produced,  and  that  they 
had  given  great  satisfaction  to  all  the  quality  in  every 
town  in  England. 

The  puppet-show  was  performed  with  great  regu- 
larity and  decency.  It  was  called  the  fijie  and  serious 
part  of  the  Provoked  Husband;  and  it  was  indeed 
a  very  grave  and  solemn  entertainment,  without 
any  low  wit  or  hvimour,  or  jests  ;  or,  to  do  it  no 
more  than  justice,  without  anything  which  could 
provoke  a  laugh.  The  audience  were  all  highly 
pleased.  A  grave  matron  told  the  master  she  would 
bring  her  two  daughters  the  next  night,  as  he  did 
not  show  any  stuff;  and  an  attorney's  clerk  and  an 
exciseman  both  declared,  that  the  characters  of  lord 
and  lady  To%\ailey  were  well  preserved,  and  highly 
in  nature.  Partridge  likewise  concurred  with  this 
opinion. 

The  master  was  so  highly  elated  with  these  enco- 
miums, that  he  could  not  refrain  from  adding  some 
more  of  his  own.  He  said,  "The  present  age  was 
not  improved  in  anything  so  much  as  in  their  pup- 
pet-shows ;  which,  by  throwing  out  Punch  and  his 
wife  Joan,  and  such  idle  trumpery,  were  at  last 
brought  to  be  a  rational  entertainment.  I  remem- 
ber," said  he,  "  when  I  first  took  to  the  business, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  low  stuff  that  did  very  well 
to   make  folks  laugh ;  but  was  never  calculated  to 
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improve  the  morals  of  young  people,  winch  certainly 
ought  to  he  principally  aimed  at  in  every  puppet- 
show  :  for  why  may  not  good  and  instructive  lessons 
be  conveyed  this  way,  as  well  as  any  other  1  My 
figures  are  as  big  as  the  life,  and  they  represent  the 
life  in  every  particular ;  and  I  question  not  but  peo- 
ple rise  from  my  little  drama  as  much  improved  as 
they  do  from  the  great."  "  I  would  by  no  means 
degrade  the  ingenuity  of  your  profession,"  answered 
Jones,  "  but  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  seen 
my  old  acquaintance  master  Punch,  for  all  that ;  and 
so  far  from  improving,  I  think,  by  leaving  out  him 
and  his  merry  wife  Joan,  you  have  spoiled  your 
puppet-show." 

The  dancer  of  wires  conceived  an  immediate  and 
high  contempt  for  Jones,  from  these  words.  And 
with  much  disdain  in  his  countenance,  he  replied, 
"  Very  probably,  sir,  that  may  be  your  opinion  ;  but 
I  have  the  satisfaction  to  know  the  best  judges  differ 
from  you,  and  it  is  impossible  to  please  every  taste. 
I  confess,  indeed,  some  of  the  quality  at  Bath,  two 
or  three  years  ago,  wanted  mightily  to  bring  Punch 
again  upon  the  stage.  I  believe  I  lost  some  money 
for  not  agreeing  to  it ;  but  let  others  do  as  they  will ; 
a  little  matter  shall  never  bribe  me  to  degrade  my 
own  profession,  nor  will  I  ever  willingly  consent  to 
the  spoiling  the  decency  and  regularity  of  my  stage, 
by  introducing  any  such  low  stuff  upon  it." 

"Right,  friend,"  cries  the  clerk,  "you  are  very 
right.  Always  avoid  what  is  low.  There  are  seve- 
ral of  my  acquaintance  in  London,  who  are  resolved 
to  drive  everything  which  is  low  from  the  stage." 
"  Nothing  can  be  more  proper,"  cries  the  exciseman, 
pulling  his  pipe  from  his  mouth.  "  I  remember," 
added  he,  "{for  I  then  lived  with  my  lord)  I  was  in 
the  footman's  gallery,  the  night  when  this  play  of  the 
Provoked  Husband  was  acted  first.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  low  stuff  in  it  about  a  country  gentle- 
man come  up  to  town  to  stand  for  parliament-man ; 
and  there  they  brought  a  parcel  of  his  servants  upon 
the  stage,  his  coachman  I  remember  particularly  ; 
but  the  gentlemen  in  our  gallery  could  not  bear  any- 
thing so  low,  and  they  damned  it.  I  observe,  friend, 
you  have  left  all  that  matter  out,  and  you  are  to  be 
/commended  for  it." 

"  Nay,  gentlemen,"  cries  Jones,  "  I  can  never 
maintain  my  opinion  against  so  many ;  indeed,  if 
the  generality  of  his  audience  dislike  him,  the  learned 
gentleman  who  conducts  the  show  may  have  done 
very  right  in  dismissing  Punch  from  his  service." 

The  master  of  the  show  then  began  a  second  ha- 
rangue, and  said  much  of  the  great  force  of  example, 
and  how  much  the  inferior  part  of  mankind  would 
be  deterred  from  vice,  by  observing  how  odious  it 
was  in  their  superiors  ;  when  he  was  unluckily  in- 
terrupted by  an  incident,  which,  though  perhaps  we 
might  have  omitted  it  at  another  time,  we  cannot 
help  relating  at  present,  but  not  in  this  chapter. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

From  which  it  may  be  inferred   that  the  best  things  are  liable 

to  be  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted. 
A  VIOLENT  uproar  now  arose  in  the  entry,  where  my 
landlady  was  well  cuffing  her  maid  both  with  her 
fist  and  tongue.  She  had  indeed  missed  the  wench 
from  her  employment,  and,  after  a  little  search,  had 
found  her  on  the  puppet-show  stage  in  company 
with  the  Merry  Andrew,  and  in  a  situation  not  very 
proper  to  be  described. 

Though  Grace  (for  that  was  her  name)  had  for- 
feited all  title  to  modesty ;  yet  had  she  not  impu- 
dence enough  to  deny  a  fact  in  which  she  was 
actually  surprised ;  she,  therafore,  took  another 
turn,  and  attempted  to  mitigate  the  offence.    "  Why 


do  you  beat  me  in  this  manner,  mistress  1 "  cries  tlie 
wench.  "  If  you  don't  like  my  doings,  you  may 
turn  me  away.  If  I  am  a  w — e"  (for  the  other  lady 
had  liberally  bestowed  that  appellation  on  her)  "my 
betters  are  so  as  well  as  I.  What  was  the  fine  lady 
in  the  puppet-show  just  now*?  I  suppose  she  did 
not  lie  all  night  out  from  her  husband  for  nothing." 
The  landlady  now  burst  into  the  kitchen,  and 
fell  foul  on  both  her  husband  and  the  poor  puppet- 
mover.  "Here,  husband,"  says  she,  "you  see  the 
consequence  of  harbouring  these  people  in  your 
house.  If  one  doth  draw  a  little  drink  the  more 
for  them,  one  is  hardly  made  amends  for  the  litter 
they  make  ;  and  then  to  have  one's  house  made  a 
bawdyhouse  of  by  such  lousy  vermin.  In  short,  I 
desire  you  would  be  gone  to-morrow  morning  ;  for 
I  will  tolerate  no  more  such  doings.  It  is  only  the 
way  to  teach  our  servants  idleness  and  nonsense ;  for 
to  be  sure  nothing  better  can  be  learned  by  such  idle 
shows  as  these.  I  remember  when  puppet-shows 
were  made  of  good  scripture  stories,  as  Jephthah's 
Rash  Vow,  and  such  good  things,  and  when 
wicked  people  were  carried  away  by  the  devil. 
There  was  some  sense  in  those  matters  ;  but  as  the 
parson  told  us  last  Sunday,  nobody  believes  in  the 
devil  now-a-days  ;  and  here  you  bring  about  a  parcel 
of  puppets  dressed  up  like  lords  and  ladies,  only 
to  turn  the  heads  of  poor  country  wenches ;  and 
wlien  their  heads  are  once  turned  topsy-turvy,  no 
wonder  everything  else  is  so." 

Virgil,  I  think,  tells  us,  that  when  the  mob  are 
assembled  in  a  riotous  and  tumultuous  manner,  and 
all  sorts  of  missile  weapons  fly  about,  if  a  man  of 
gravity  and  authority  appears  amongst  them,  the  tu- 
mult is  presently  appeased,  and  the  mob,  which 
Avhen  collected  into  one  body,  may  be  well  compared 
to  an  ass,  erect  their  long  ears  at  the  grave  man's 
discourse. 

On  the  contrary,  when  a  set  of  grave  men  and 
philosophers  are  disputing;  when  wisdom  herself 
may  in  a  manner  be  considered  as  present,  and  ad- 
ministering arguments  to  the  disputants  ;  should  a 
tumult  arise  among  the  mob,  or  should  one  scold, 
who  is  herself  equal  in  noise  to  a  mighty  mob,  ap- 
pear among  the  said  philosophers;  their  disputes 
cease  in  a  moment,  wisdom  no  longer  performs  her 
ministerial  office,  and  the  attention  of  every  one  is 
immediately  attracted  by  the  scold  alone. 

Thus  the  uproar  aforesaid,  and  the  arrival  of  the 
landlady,  silenced  the  master  of  the  puppet-show, 
and  put  a  speedy  and  final  end  to  that  grave  and 
solemn  harangue,  of  which  we  have  given  the  reader 
a  sufficient  taste  already.  Nothing  indeed  could 
have  happened  so  very  inopportune  as  this  accident ; 
the  most  wanton  malice  of  fortune  could  not  have 
contrived  such  another  stratagem  to  confound  the 
poor  fellow,  while  he  was  so  triumphantly  descant- 
ing on  the  good  morals  inculcated  by  his  exhibitions. 
His  mouth  was  now  as  effectually  stopped,  as  that  of 
a  quack  must  be,  if,  in  the  midst  of  a  declamation 
on  the  great  virtues  of  his  pills  and  powders,  the 
corpse  of  one  of  his  martyrs  shotild  be  brought  forth, 
and  deposited  before  the  stage,  as  a  testimony  of 
his  skill. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  answering  my  landlady,  the 
puppet-show  man  ran  out  to  punish  his  Merry-An- 
drew ;  and  now  the  moon  beginning  to  put  forth 
her  silver  light,  as  the  poets  call  it  (though  she 
looked  at  that  time  more  like  a  piece  of  copper), 
Jones  called  for  his  reckoning,  and  ordered  Par- 
tridge, whom  my  landlady  had  just  awaked  from 
a  profound  nap,  to  prepare  for  his  journey ;  but 
Partridge,  having  lately  carried  two  points,  as  my 
reader   hath   seen   before,   was   emboldened   to  at- 
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tempt  a  third,  wliich  was  to  prevail  with  Jones  to 
take  up  a  lodging  that  evening  in  the  house  where 
he  then  was.  He  introduced  this  with  an  affected 
surprise  at  the  intention  which  Mr.  Jones  declared 
of  removing  ;  and,  after  urging  many  excellent  ar- 
guments against  it,  he  at  last  insisted  strong!)-  that 
it  could  be  to  no  manner  of  purpose  whatever;  for 
that,  unless  Jones  knew  which  way  the  lady  was 
gone,  every  step  he  took  might  very  possibly  lead 
him  the  farther  from  her  ;  "  for  you  find,  sir,"  said 
he,  "by  all  the  people  in  the  house,  that  she  is  not 
gone  this  way.  How  much  better,  therefore,  would 
it  be  to  stay  till  the  morning,  when  we  may  expect 
to  meet  with  somebody  to  inquire  of?  " 

This  last  argument  had  indeed  some  effect  on 
Jones,  and  while  he  was  weighing  it  the  landlord 
threw  all  the  rhetoric  of  which  he  was  master  into 
the  same  scale.  "  Sure,  sir,"  said  he,  "  yoursen'ant 
gives  you  most  excellent  advice  ;  for  who  would 
travel  by  night  at  this  time  of  the  year  "?  "  He  then 
began  in  the  usual  style  to  trumpet  forth  the  ex- 
cellent accommodation  which  his  hpuse  afforded  ; 
and  mj-  landlady  likewise  opened  on  the  occasion 
But,  not  to  detain  the  reader  with  what  is  com- 
mon to  every  host  and  hostess,  it  is  sufficient  to  tell 
him  Jones  was  at  last  prevailed  on  to  stay  and  re- 
fresh himself  with  a  few  hours'  rest,  which  indeed  he 
very  much  wanted  ;  for  he  had  hardly  shut  his  eyes 
since  he  had  left  the  inn  where  the  accident  of  the 
broken  head  had  happened. 

As  soon  as  Jones  had  taken  a  resolution  to  proceed 
no  far.her  that  night,  he  presently  retired  to  rest,  with 
h  s  two  bedfellows,  the  pocket- hook  and  the  muff; 
but  Partridge,  who  at  several  times  had  refreshed 
himself  with  several  naps,  was  more  inclined  to  eat- 
ing than  to  sleeping,  and  more  to  drinking  than  to 
either. 

And  now  the  storm  which  Grace  had  raised  being 
at  an  end,  and  my  landlady  being  again  reconciled 
to  the  puppet-man,  who  on  his  side  forgave  the  in- 
decent reflections  which  the  good  woman  in  her 
passion  had  cast  on  his  performances,  a  face  of  per- 
fect peace  and  tranquillity  reigned  in  the  kitchen  ; 
where  sat  assembled  round"  the  fire  the  landlord  and 
landlady  of  the  house,  the  master  of  the  puppet- 
show,  the  attorney's  clerk,  the  exciseman,  and  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Partridge  ;  in  which  company  passed 
the  agreeable  conversation  which  will  be  found  in 
the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  YII. 

Containing  a  remark  or  two  of  our  own,  and  many  more  of 

thi'  good  compau\  assembled  in  the  kitchen. 
Though  the  pride  of  Partridge  did  not  submit  to 
acknowledge  himself  a  servant,  yet  he  condescended 
in  most  particulars  to  imitate  the  manners  of  that 
rank.  One  instance  of  this  was,  his  greatly  mag- 
nifying the  fortune  of  his  companion,  as  he*  called 
Jones  :  such  is  a  general  custom  with  all  servants 
among  strangers,  as  none  of  them  would  willino-ly 
be  thought  the  attendant  on  a  begi>-ar  :  for,  the  higher 
the  situation  of  the  master  is,  the  higher  conse- 
quently is  that  of  the  man  in  his  own  opinion  ;  the 
truth  of  which  observation  appears  from  the  beha- 
viour of  all  the  footmen  of  the  nobility. 

But,  though  title  and  fortune  communicate  a 
splendour  all  around  them,  and  the  footmen  of  men 
of  quality  and  of  estate  think  themselves  entitled 
to  a  part  of  that  respect  which  is  paid  to  the  qua- 
lity and  estates  of  their  masters,  it  is  clearly  other- 
wise with  regard  to  virtue  and  understanding. 
■These  advantages  are  strictly  personal,  and  swallow 
themselves  all  the  respect  which    is  paid  to  them. 


To  say  the  truth,  this  is  so  very  little,  that  they  j 
cannot  well  afford  to  let  any  others  partake  with 
them.  As  these  therefore  reflect  no  honour  on  the 
domestic,  so  neither  is  he  at  all  dishonoured  by  the 
most  deplorable  want  of  both  in  his  master.  Indeed 
it  is  otherwise  in  the  want  of  what  is  called  virtue 
in  a  mistress,  the  consequence  of  which  we  have 
before  seen :  for  in  this  dishonour  there  is  a  kind  of 
contagion,  which,  like  that  of  poverty,  communicates 
itself  to  all  who  approach  it. 

Now  for  these  reasons  we  are  not  to  wonder  that 
servants  (I  mean  among  the  men  only)  should  have 
so  great  regard  for  the  reputation  of  the  wealth  of 
their  masters,  and  little  or  none  at  all  for  their  cha- 
racter in  other  points,  and  that,  though  they  would 
be  ashamed  to  be  the  footman  of  a  beggar,  they  are 
not  so  to  attend  upon  a  rogue  or  a  blockhead  ;  and 
do  consequently  make  no  scruple  to  spread  the  fame 
of  the  iniquities  and  follies  of  their  said  masters  as 
far  as  possible,  and  this  often  with  great  humour 
and  merriment.  In  reality,  a  footman  is  often  a  wit 
as  well  as  a  beau,  at  the  expense  of  the  gentleman 
whose  livery  he  wears. 

After  Partridge,  therefore,  had  enlarged  greatly 
on  the  vast  fortune  to  which  Mr.  Jones  was  heir, 
he  very  freely  communicated  an  apprehension,  which 
he  had  begun  to  conceive  the  day  before,  and  for 
which,  as  we  hinted  at  that  very  time,  the  behaviour 
of  Jones  seemed  to  have  furnished  a  sufficient  found- 
ation. In  short,  he  was  now  well  confirmed  in  an 
opinion  that  his  master  was  out  of  his  wits,  with 
which  opinion  he  very  bluntly  acquainted  the  good 
company  round  the  fire. 

AVith  this  sentiment  the  puppet-show  man  imme- 
diately coincided.  "  I  own,"  said  he,  «  the  gentle, 
man  surprised  me  very  much,  when  he  talked  so 
absurdly  about  puppet-shows.  It  is  indeed  hardly 
to  be  conceived  that  any  man  in  his  senses  should 
be  so  much  mistaken  ;  what  you  say  now  accounts 
very  well  for  all  his  monstrous  notions.  Poor  gen- 
tleman !  I  am  heartily  concerned  for  him  ;  indeed 
he  hath  a  strange  wildness  about  his  eyes,  which 
I  took  notice  of  before,  though  I  did  not  men- 
tion it." 

The  landlord  agreed  with  this  last  assertion,  and 
likewise  claimed  the  sagacity  of  having  observed  it. 
"  And  certainly,"  added  he,"  *'  it  must  be  so  ;  for  no 
one  but  a  madman  would  have  thought  of  leaving 
so  good  a  house  to  ramble  about  the  country  at  that 
time  of  night." 

The  exciseman,  pulling  his  pipe  from  his  mouth, 
said,  "  He  thought  the  gentleman  looked  and  talked 
a  little  wildly  ;"  and  then  turning  to  Partridge,  "  it 
he  be  a  madman,"  says  he,  "  he  should  not  "be  suf- 
fered to  travel  thus  about  the  country  ;  for  possibly 
he  may  do  some  mischief.  It  is  pi'ty  he  was  not 
secured  and  sent  home  to  his  relations." 

Now  some  conceits  of  this  kind  were  likewise 
lurking  in  the  mind  of  Partridge  ;  for,  as  he  was 
now  persuaded  that  Jones  had  run  away  from  Mr. 
AUworthy,  he  promised  himself  the  highest  rewards 
if  he  could  by  any  means  convey  him  back.  But 
fear  of  Jones,  of  whose  fierceness  and  strength  he 
had  seen,  and  indeed  felt,  some  instances,  had  how- 
ever represented  any  such  scheme  as  impossible  to 
be  executed,  and  had  discouraged  him  from  applying 
himself  to  form  any  regular  plan  for  the  purp"ose. 
But  no  sooner  did  he  hear  the  sentiments  of  the 
exciseman  than  he  embraced  that  opportunity  of 
declaring  his  own,  and  expressed  a  hearty  Avish  that 
such  a  matter  could  be  brought  about. 

"  Could  be  brought  about!"  says  the  exciseman  ; 
"  why  there  is  nothing  easier." 

"  Ah !    sir,"    answered   Partridge !    "  you   don't 
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know  what  a  devil  of  a  fellow  he  is.  He  can  take 
me  up  with  one  hand,  and  throw  me  out  at  a  win- 
dow ;  and  he  would,  too,  if  he  did  but  imagine — " 

"  Po^h  !"  says  the  exciseman,  "  I  believe  I  am  as 
good  a  man  as  he.    Besides,  here  are  live  of  us." 

"  I  don't  know  what  five,"  cries  the  landlady, 
"  my  husband  shall  have  nothing  to  do  in  it.  Nor 
sliall  any  violent  hands  be  laid  upon  anybody  in 
my  house.  The  yovnig  gentleman  is  as  pretty  a 
young  gentleman  as  ever  I  saw  in  my  life,  and  I 
believe  he  is  no  more  mad  than  any  of  us.  What 
do  you  tell  of  his  having  a  wild  look  Avith  his  eyes  1 
they  are  the  prettiest  eyes  I  ever  saw,  and  he  hath 
the  prettiest  look  with  them ;  and  a  vei-y  modest 
civil  young  man  he  is.  I  am  sure  I  have'  bepitied 
him  heartily  ever  since  the  gentleman  there  in  the 
corner  told  us  he  was  crossed  in  love.  Certainly  that 
is  enough  to  make  any  man,  especially  such  a  sweet 
young  gentleman  as  he  is,  to  look  a  little  otherwise 
than  he  did  before.  Lady,  indeed !  what  the  devil 
would  the  lady  have  better  than  such  a  handsome 
man  with  a  great  estate  "i  I  suppose  she  is  one  of 
your  quality  folks,  one  of  your  Townly  ladies  that 
we  saw  last  night  in  the  puppet-show,  who  don't 
know  what  they  would  be  at." 

The  attorney's  clerk  likewise  declared  he  would 
have  no  concern  in  the  business  without  the  advice 
of  counsel.  "  Suppose,"  says  he,  "  an  action  of 
false  imprisonment  should  be  brought  against  us, 
what  defence  could  we  make  ?  Who  knows  what 
may  be  sufficient  evidence  of  madness  to  a  jury  ? 
But  I  only  speak  upon  my  own  account ;  for  it  don't 
look  well  for  a  lawyer  to  be  concerned  in  these 
matters,  unless  it  be  as  a  lawyer.  Juries  are  always 
less  favourable  to  us  than  to  other  people.  I  don't 
therefore  dissuade  you,  Mr.  Thomson  (to  the  ex- 
ciseman), nor  the  gentleman,  nor  anybody  else." 

The  exciseman  shook  his  head  at  this  speech, 
and  the  puppet-show  man  said,  "  Madness  was  some- 
times a  difficult  matter  for  a  jury  to  decide  :  for  I 
remember,''  says  he,  "  I  was  once  present  at  a  trial 
of  madness,  where  twenty  witnessess  swore  that  the 
person  was  as  mad  as  a  March  hare ;  and  twenty 
others,  that  he  was  as  much  in  his  senses  as  any  man 
in  England. — And  indeed  it  was  the  opinion  of 
most  people,  that  it  was  only  a  trick  of  his  relations 
to  rob  the  poor  man  of  his  right." 

"\ery  likely!"  cries  the  landlady.  "I  myself 
knew  a  poor  gentleman  who  was  kept  iu  a  mad- 
house all  his  life  by  his  family,  and  they  enjoyed 
his  estate,  but  it  did  them  no  good  ;  for,  though  the 
law  gave  it  them,  it  was  the  right  of  another." 

"  Pogh !"  cries  the  clerk,  with  great  contempt, 
"  who  hath  any  right  but  what  the  law  gives  them '? 
If  the  law  gave  me  the  best  estate  in  the  country, 
I  should  never  trouble  myself  much  who  had  the 
right." 

"  If  it  be  so,"  says  Partridge,  "JPefe  quern  faciunt 
aliena  perinda  cautum." 

My  landlord,  who  had  been  called  out  by  the 
arrival  of  a  horseman  at  the  gate,  now  returned  into 
the  kitchen,  and  with  an  affrighted  countenance 
cried  out,  "What  do  you  think,  gentlemen  1  The 
rebels  have  given  the  duke  the  slip,  and  are  got 
almost  to  Ijondon.  It  is  certainly  true,  for  a  man  on 
horseback  just  now  told  me  so." 

"I  am  glad  of  it  with  all  my  heart,"  cries  Part- 
ridge ;  "then  there  will  be  no  fighting  in  these  parts." 

"  I  am  glad,"  cries  the  clerk,  "  for  a  better  reason; 
"  for  I  would  always  have  right  take  place." 

"  x\y,  but,"  answered  the  landlord,  "  I  have  heard 
some  people  say  this  man  hath  no  right." 

"  I  will  prove  the  contrary  in  a  moment,"  cries 
the   clerk :  "  if  my  father  dies  seized  of  a  right ;  do 


you  mind  me,  seized  of  a  right,  I  say  ;  doth  not  that 
right  descend  to  his  son;  and  doth  not  one  right 
descend  as  well  as  another'?" 

"  But  how  can  he  have  any  right  to  make  us 
papishesf  says  the  landlord. 

"  Never  fear  that,"  cries  Partridge.  "  As  to  the 
matter  of  right,  the  gentleman  there  hath  proved  it 
as  clear  as  the  sun  ;  and  as  to  the  matter  of  religion, 
it  is  quite  out  of  the  case.  The  papists  themselves 
don't  expect  any  such  thing.  A  popish  priest,  whom 
I  know  very  well,  and  who  is  a  very  honest  man, 
told  me  upon  his  Avord  and  honour  they  had  no  such 
design." 

"  And  another  priest,  of  my  acquaintance,"  said 
the  landlady,  "  hath  told  me  the  same  thing  ;  but 
my  husband  is  always  so  afraid  of  papishes.  1  know 
a  great  many  papishes  that  are  very  honest  sort  of 
people,  and  spend  their  money  very  freely  ;  and  it  is 
always  a  maxim  with  me,  that  one  man's  money  is  as 
good  as  another's." 

"  Very  true,  mistress,"  said  the  puppet-show  man, 
"  I  don't  care  what  religion  comes  ;  provided  the 
Presbyterians  are  not  uppermost ;  for  they  are  ene- 
mies to  puppet-shows." 

"  And  so  you  would  sacrifice  your  religion  to  your 
interest,"  cries  the  exciseman ;  "  and  are  desirous  to 
see  popery  brought  in,  are  you"?" 

"  Not  I,  truly,"  answered  the  other ;  "  I  hate 
popery  as  much  as  any  man  ;  but  yet  it  is  a  comfort 
to  one,  that  one  should  be  able  to  live  under  it, 
which  I  could  not  do  among  Presbyterians.  To  be 
sure,  every  man  values  his  li\elihood  first  ;  that  must 
be  granted  ;  and  I  warrant,  if  you  would  confess  the 
truth,  you  are  more  afraid  of  losing  your  place  ihan 
anything  else  ;  but  never  fear,  friend,  there  will  be 
an  excise  under  another  government  as  well  as  under 
this." 

"  Why,  certainly,"  replied  the  exciseman,  "  I 
should  be  a  very  ill  man  if  I  did  not  honour  the 
king,  whose  bread  I  eat.  That  is  no  more  than 
natural,  as  a  man  may  say :  for  what  signifies  it  to 
me  that  there  would  be  an  excise-office  under 
another  government,  since  my  friends  would  be  out, 
and  I  could  expect  no  better  than  to  follow  themi 
No,  no,  friend,  I  shall  never  be  bubbled  out  of  my 
religion  in  hopes  only  of  keeping  my  place  under 
another  government ;  for  I  should  certainly  be  no 
better,  and  very  probably  might  be  worse." 

"  Why,  that  is  what  I  say,"  cries  the  landlord, 
whenever  folks  say  who  knows  what  may  happen  '] 
Odsooks !  should  not  I  be  a  blockhead  to  lend  my 
money  to  I  know  not  who,  because  mayhap  he  may 
return  it  again  "i  I  am  sure  it  is  safe  in  my  own 
bureau,  and  there  I  will  keep  it." 

The  attornej''s  clerk  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to 
the  sagacity  of  Partridge.  Whether  this  proceeded 
from  the  great  discernment  which  the  former  had 
into  men,  as  well  as  things,  or  whether  it  arose 
from  the  sympathy  between  their  minds  ;  for  they 
were  both  truly  Jacobites  in  principle  ;  they  now 
shook  hands  heartily,  and  drank  bumpers  of  strong 
beer  to  healths  which  we  think  proper  to  bury  in 
oblivion. 

These  healths  were  afterwards  pledged  by  all  pre- 
sent, and  even  by  my  landlord  himself,  though  re- 
luctantly ;  but  he  could  not  withstand  the  menaces 
of  the  clerk,  who  swore  he  would  never  set  his  foot 
within  his  house  again,  if  he  refused.  The  bumpers 
which  were  swallowed  on  this  occasion  soon  put  an 
end  to  the  conversation.  Here,  therefore,  we  will 
put  an  end  to  the  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

In  which  Fortune  seems  to  have  been  in  a  belter  humour  with 

Jones  than  we  have  hitherto  seen  her. 

As  there  is  no  wholesomer,  so  perhaps  there  are  few 
stronger,  sleeping  potions  than  fatigue.  Of  this 
Jones  might  be  said  to  have  taken  a  very  large  dose, 
and  it  operated  very  forcibly  upon  him.  He  had 
already  slept  nine  hours,  and  might  perhaps  have 
slept  longer,  had  he  not  been  awakened  by  a  most 
violent  noise  at  his  chamber-door,  where  the  sound 
of  many  heavy  blows  was  accompanied  with  many 
exclamations  of  murder.  Jones  presently  leaped 
from  his  bed,  where  he  found  the  master  of  the 
puppet-show  belabouring  the  back  and  ribs  of  his 
poor  Merry- Andrew,  without  either  mei-cy  or  mo- 
deration. 

Jones  instantly  interposed  on  behalf  of  the  suffer- 
ing party,  and  pinned  the  insulting  conqueror  up  to 
the  wall :  for  the  puppet-show  man  was  no  more  able 
to  contend  with  Jones  than  the  poor  party-coloured 
jester  had  been  to  contend  with  this  puppet-man. 

But  though  the  Merry-Andrew  was  a  little  fel- 
low, and  not  very  strong,  he  had  nevertheless  some 
choler  about  him.  He  therefore  no  sooner  found 
himself  delivered  from  the  enemy,  than  he  began  to 
attack  him  with  the  only  weapon  at  which  he  was 
his  equal.  From  this  he  first  discharged  a  volley 
of  general  abusive  words,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
some  particular  accusations  —  "  D — n  your  bl — d, 
you  rascal,"  says  he,  "  I  have  not  only  supported 
you  (for  to  me  you  owe  all  the  money  you  get), 
but  I  have  saved  you  from  the  gallows.  Did  you 
not  want  to  rob  the  lady  of  her  fine  riding-habit, 
no  longer  ago  than  yesterday,  in  the  back-lane  here*? 
Can  you  deny  that  you  wished  to  have  her  alone  in 
a  wood  to  strip  her — to  strip  one  of  the  prettiest  ladies 
that  ever  was  seen  in  the  world  ?  and  here  you  have 
fallen  upon  me,  and  have  almost  murdered  me,  for 
doing  no  harm  to  a  girl  as  willing  as  myself,  only 
because  she  likes  me  better  than  you." 

Jones  no  sooner  heard  this  than  he  quitted  the 
master,  laying  on  hi)n  at  the  same  time  the  most 
violent  injunctions  of  forbearance  from  any  further 
insult  on  the  Merry-Andrew  ;  and  then  taking  the 
poor  wretch  with  him  into  his  own  apartment,  he 
soon  learned  tidings  of  his  Sophia,  whom  the  fellow, 
as  he  was  attending  his  master  with  his  drum  the 
day  before,  had  seen  pass  by.  He  easily  prevailed 
with  the  lad  to  show  him  the  exact  place,  and  then 
having  summoned  Partridge,  he  departed  with  the 
utmost  expedition. 

It  was  almost  eight  of  the  clock  before  all  matters 
could  be  got  ready  for  his  departure  :  for  Partridge 
was  not  in  any  haste,  nor  could  the  reckoning  be 
presently  adjusted ;  and  when  both  these  were  set- 
tled and  over,  Jones  would  not  quit  the  place  before 
he  had  perfectly  reconciled  all  differences  between 
the  master  and  the  man. 

When  this  was  happily  accomplished,  he  set  for- 
wards, and  was  by  the  trusty  Merry- Andrew  con- 
ducted to  the  spot  by  which  Sophia  liad  passed  ;  and 
then  having  handsomely  rewarded  his  conductor, 
he  again  pushed  on  with  the  utmost  eagerness,  being 
highly  delighted  with  the  extraordinary  manner  in 
which  he  received  his  intelligence.  Of  this  Partridge 
was  no  sooner  acquainted,  than  he,  with  great  ear- 
nestness, began  to  prophesy,  and  assured  Jones 
that  he  would  certainly  have  good  success  in  the  end  : 
for,  he  said,  "  two  such  accidents  could  never  have 
happened  to  direct  him  after  his  mistress,  if  Provi- 
dence had  not  designed  to  bring  them  together  at 
last."  And  this  was  the  first  time  that  Jones  lent 
any  attention  to  the  superstitious  doctrines  of  his 
companion 


They  had  not  gone  above  two  miles  when  a  vio- 
lent storm  of  rain  overtook  them ;  and,  as  they 
happened  to  be  at  the  same  time  in  sight  of  an  ale- 
house. Partridge,  with  much  earnest  entreaty,  pre- 
vailed with  Jones  to  enter,  and  weather  the  storm. 
Hunger  is  an  enemy  (if  indeed  it  may  be  called  one) 
which  partakes  more  of  the  English  than  of  the 
French  disposition ;  for,  though  you  subdue  this 
never  so  often,  it  will  always  rally  again  in  time  ; 
and  so  it  did  with  Partridge,  who  was  no  sooner 
arrived  within  the  kitchen,  than  he  began  to  ask  the 
same  questions  which  he  had  asked  the  night  before. 
The  consequence  of  this  was  an  excellent  cold  chine 
being  produced  upon  the  table,  upon  which  not  only 
Partridge,  but  Jones  himself,  made  a  very  hearty 
breakfast,  though  the  latter  began  to  grow  again 
uneasy,  as  the  people  of  the  house  could  give  him  no 
fresh  information  concerning  Sophia. 

Their  meal  being  over,  Jones  was  again  preparing 
to  sally,  notwithstanding  the  violence  of  the  storm 
still  continued;  but  Partridge  begged  heartily  for 
another  mug;  and  at  last  casting  his  eyes  on  a  lad  at 
the  fire,  who  had  entered  into  the  kitchen,  and  who 
at  that  instant  was  looking  as  earnestly  at  him,  he 
turned  suddenly  to  Jones,  and  cried,  "  Master,  give 
me  your  hand,  a  single  mug  shan't  serve  the  turn 
this  bout.  Why,  here's  more  news  of  madam  Sophia 
come  to  town.  The  boy  there  standing  by  the  fire 
is  the  very  lad  that  rode  before  her.  I  can  swear  to 
my  o^v^l  plaster  on  his  face." — "  Heavens  bless  you, 
sir,"  cries  the  boy,  "  it  is  your  plaster  sure  enough  ; 
I  shall  have  always  reason  to  remember  your  good-  , 
ness ;  for  it  hath  almost  cured  me."  m 

At  these  words  Jones  started  from  his  chair,  and,  ^ 
bidding  the  boy  follow  him  immediately,  departed 
from  the  kitchen  into  a  private  apartment  ;  for,  so 
delicate  was  he  with  regard  to  Sophia,  that  he  never 
willingly  mentioned  her  name  in  the  presence  of 
many  people  ;  and,  though  he  had,  as  it  were,  from 
the  overflowings  of  his  heart,  given  Sophia  as  a  toast 
among  the  oflicers,  where  he  thought  it  was  impos- 
sible she  should  be  known  ;  yet,  even  there,  the 
reader  may  remember  how  difficultly  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  mention  her  surname. 

Hard  therefore  was  it,  and  perhaps,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  many  sagacious  readers,  very  absurd  and 
monstrous,  that  he  should  principally  owe  his  pre- 
sent misfortune  to  the  supposed  want  of  that  delicacy 
with  which  he  so  abounded  ;  for,  in  reality,  Sophia 
was  much  more  offended  at  the  freedoms  which  she 
thought  (and  not  without  good  reason)  he  had  taken 
with  her  name  and  character,  than  at  any  freedoms, 
in  which,  under  his  present  circumstances,  he  had 
indulged  himself  with  the  person  of  another  woman  ; 
and  to  say  truth,  I  believe  Honour  could  never  have 
prevailed  on  her  to  leave  Upton  without  her  seeing 
Jones,  had  it  not  been  for  those  two  strong  instances 
of  a  levity  in  his  behaviour,  so  void  of  respect,  and 
indeed  so  highly  inconsistent  with  any  degree  of 
love  and  tenderness  in  great  and  delicate  minds. 

But  so  matters  fell  out,  and  so  I  must  relate  them; 
and  if  any  reader  is  shocked  at  their  appearing  un- 
natural, I  cannot  help  it.  I  must  remind  such  per- 
sons that  I  am  not  writing  a  system,  but  a  history, 
and  I  am  not  obliged  to  reconcile  every  matter  to 
the  received  notions  concerning  truth  and  nature. 
But  if  this  was  never  so  easy  to  do,  perhaps  it  might 
be  more  prudent  in  me  to  avoid  it.  For  instance, 
as  the  fact  at  present  before  us  now  stands,  without 
any  comment  of  mine  upon  it,  though  it  may  at 
first  sight  offend  some  readers,  yet,  upon  more  ma- 
ture consideration,  it  must  please  all ;  for  wise  and 
good  men  may  consider  what  happened  to  Jones 
at  Upton  as  a  just  punishment  for  his  wickedness 
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vith  regard  to  women,  of  which  it  was  indeed  the 
mmediate  consequence ;  and  silly  and  bad  persons 
nay  comfort  themselves  in  their  vices,  by  flattering 
heir  own  hearts  that  the  characters  of  men  are 
•ather  owing  to  accident  than  to  virtue.  Now, 
lerhaps  the  reflections  which  we  should  be  here 
nclined  to  draw  would  alike  contradict  both  these 
lonclusions,  and  would  show  that  these  incidents 
contribute  only  to  confirm  the  great,  useful,  and 
ancommon  doctrine,  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
rvhole  work  to  inculcate,  and  which  Ave  must  not 
ill  up  our  pages  by  frequently  repeating,  as  an  ordi- 
lary  parson  fills  his  sermon  by  repeating  his  text  at 
he  end  of  every  paragraph. 

"We  are  contented  that  it  must  appear,  however 
mhappily  Sophia  had  erred  in  her  opinion  of  Jones, 
;he  had  sufficient  reason  for  her  opinion  ;  since, 
'.  believe,  every  other  young  lady  would,  in  her 
ituation,  have  erred  in  the  same  manner.  Nay, 
>ad  she  followed  her  lover  at  this  very  time,  and 
lad  entered  this  very  alehouse  the  moment  he  was 
leparted  from  it,  she  would  have  found  the  land- 
ord  as  well  acquainted  with  her  name  and  person 
.s  the  wench  at  Upton  had  appeared  to  be.  For 
vhile  Jones  was  examining  his  boy  in  whispers  in 
,n  inner  room.  Partridge,  who  had  no  such  deli- 
acy  in  his  disposition,  was  in  the  kitchen  very 
ipenly  catechising  the  other  guide  who  had  at- 
ended  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  ;  by  which  means  the  land- 
ord,  whose  ears  were  open  on  all  such  occasions,' 
lecame  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  tumble  of 
iophia  from  her  horse,  &c.,  with  the  mistake  con- 
erning  Jenny  Cameron,  with  the  many  conse- 
lUences  of  the  punch,  and,  in  short,  with  almost 
verything  which  had  happened  at  the  inn  whence 
ve  despatched  our  ladies  in  a  coach-and-six  when 
re  last  took  oiu-  leave  of  them. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Containing  little  more  than  a  few  old  observations. 
ONES  had  been  absent  a  full  half-hour,  when  he 
eturned  into  the  kitchen  in  a  hurry,  desiring  the 
andlord  to  let  him  know  that  instant  what  was  to 
lay.  And  now  the  concern  which  Partridge  felt 
t  being  obliged  to  quit  the  warm  chimney-corner, 
nd  a  cup  of  excellent  liquor,  was  somewhat  com- 
lensated  by  hearing  that  he  was  to  proceed  no  far- 
her  on  foot,  for  Jones,  by  golden  arguments,  had 
irevailed  with  the  boy  to  attend  him  back  to  the 
nn  whither  he  had  before  conducted  Sophia ;  but 
o  this  however  the  lad  consented,  upon  condition 
hat  the  other  guide  would  wait  for  him  at  the 
•lehouse  ;  because,  as  the  landlord  at  Upton  was  an 
ntimate  acquaintance  of  the  landlord  at  Gloucester, 
t  might  some  time  or  other  come  to  the  ears  of  the 
atter  that  his  horses  had  been  let  to  more  than  one 
)erson  ;  and  so  the  boy  might  be  brought  to  account 
or  money  which  he  wisely  intended  to  put  in  his 
)wn  pocket. 

We  were  obliged  lo  mention  this  circumstance, 
rifling  as  it  may  seem,  since  it  retarded  Mr.  Jones 
\,  considerable  time  in  his  setting  out ;  for  the  honesty 
)f  this  latter  boy  was  somewhat  high — that  is,  some- 
vhat  high-priced,  and  would  indeed  have  cost  Jones 
'ery  dear,  had  not  Partridge,  who,  as  we  have  said, 
vas  a  very  cunning  fellow,  artfully  thrown  in  half-a- 
!rown  to  be  spent  at  that  very  alehouse,  while  the 
3oy  was  waiting  for  his  companion.  This  half-crown 
:he  landlord  no  sooner  got  scent  of,  than  he  opened 
ifter  it  with  such  vehement  and  persuasive  outcry, 
;hat  the  boy  was  soon  overcome,  and  consented  to 
take  half-a-crown  more  for  his  stay.  Here  we 
cannot  help  observing,  that  as  there  is  so  much  of 


policy  in  the  lowest  life,  great  men  often  overvalue 
themselves  on  those  refinements  in  imposture,  in 
which  they  are  frequently  excelled  by  some  of  the 
lowest  of  the  human  species. 

The  horses  being  now  produced,  Jones  directly 
leaped  into  the  side-saddle,  on  which  his  dear  Sophia 
had  rid.  The  lad,  indeed,  very  civilly  offered  him 
the  use  of  his  ;  but  he  chose  the  side-saddle,  pro- 
bably because  it  was  softer.  Partridge,  however, 
though  full  as  effeminate  as  Jones,  could  not  bear 
the  thoughts  of  degrading  his  manhood ;  he  there- 
fore accepted  the  boy's  offer :  and  now,  Jones 
being  mounted  on  the  side-saddle  of  his  Sophia, 
the  boy  on  that  of  Mrs.  Honour,  and  Partridge 
bestriding  the  third  horse,  they  set  forwards  on 
their  journey,  and  within  four  hours  arrived  at 
the  inn  where  the  reader  hath  already  spent  so 
much  time.  Partridge  was  in  very,  high  spirits  dur- 
ing the  whole  way,  and  often  mentioned  to  Jones 
the  many  good  omens  of  his  future  success  which 
had  lately  befriended  him  ;  and  which  the  reader, 
without  being  the  least  superstitious,  must  allow 
to  have  been  peculiarly  fortunate.  Partridge  was 
moreover  better  pleased  with  the  present  pur- 
suit of  his  companion  than  he  had  been  with  his 
pursuit  of  glory  ;  and  from  these  very  omens, 
which  assured  the  pedagogue  of  success,  he  likewise 
first  acquired  a  clear  idea  of  the  amour  between 
Jones  and  Sophia ;  to  which  he  had  before  given 
very  little  attention,  as  he  had  originally  taken  a 
wrong  scent  concerning  the  reasons  of  Jones's  de- 
parture ;  and  as  to  what  happened  at  Upton,  he  was 
too  much  frightened  just  before  and  after  his  leaving 
that  place  to  draw  any  other  conclusions  from 
thence  than  that  poor  Jones  was  a  downright  mad- 
man :  a  conceit  which  was  not  at  all  disagreeable  to 
the  opinion  he  before  had  of  his  extraordinary  wild- 
ness,  of  which,  he  thought,  his  behaviour  on  their 
quitting  Gloucester  so  well  justified  all  the  accounts 
he  had  formerly  received.  He  was  now,  however, 
pretty  well  satisfied  with  his  present  expedition,  and 
henceforth  began  to  conceive  much  worthier  senti- 
ments of  his  friend's  understanding. 

The  clock  had  just  struck  three  when  they  ar- 
rived, and  Jones  immediately  bespoke  post-horses  ; 
but  unluckily  there  was  not  a  horse  to  be  procured 
in  the  whole  place  ;  which  the  reader  will  not  won- 
der at  when  he  considers  the  hurry  in  which  the 
whole  nation,  and  especially  this  part  of  it,  was  at 
this  time  engaged,  when  expresses  were  passing  and 
repassing  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night. 

Jones  endeavoured  all  he  could  to  prevail  with 
his  former  guide  to  escort  him  to  Coventry;  but 
he  was  inexorable.  While  he  was  arguing  with  the 
boy  in  the  inn-yard,  a  person  came  up  to  him,  and 
saluting  him  by  his  name,  inquired  how  all  the 
good  family  did  in  Somersetshire  ;  and  now  Jones 
casting  his  eyes  upon  this  person,  presently  dis- 
covered him  to  be  Mr.  Bowling,  the  lawyer,  with 
whom  he  had  dined  at  Gloucester,  and  with  much 
courtesy  returned  his  salutation. 

Bowling  very  earnestly  pressed  Mr.  Jones  to  go 
no  further  that  night ;  and  backed  his  solicitations 
with  many  unanswerable  arguments,  such  as,  that 
it  was  almost  dark,  that  the  roads  were  very  dirty, 
and  that  he  would  be  able  to  travel  much  better 
by  day-light,  with  many  others  equally  good,  some 
of  which  Jones  had  probably  suggested  to  himself 
before  ;  but  as  they  were  then  ineffectual,  so  they 
were  still :  and  he  continued  resolute  in  his 
design,  even  though  he  should  be  obliged  to  set 
out  on  foot. 

When  the  good  attorney  found  he  could  not  pre- 
vail on  Jones  to  stay,  he  as  strenuously  applied  him- 
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self  to  pei-suade  the  guitle  to  accompany  him.  He 
urged  many  motives  to  induce  him  to  undertake  this 
short  journey,  and  at  hist  concluded  with  saying, 
"  Do  you  think  the  gentleman  won't  very  well  re- 
ward you  for  your  trouble  V' 

Two  to  one  are  odds  at  every  other  thing  as  well 
as  at  foot-ball.  But  the  advantage  wliich  this  united 
force  hath  in  persuasion  or  entreaty  must  have 
been  visible  to  a  curious  observer ;  for  he  must 
have  often  seen,  that  when  a  father,  a  master,  a 
wife,  or  any  other  person  in  authority,  have  stoutly 
adhered  to  a  denial  against  all  the  reasons  which 
a  single  man  could  produce,  they  have  afterwards 
yielded  to  the  repetition  of  the  same  sentiments 
by  a  second  or  third  person,  who  hath  under- 
taken the  cause,  without  attempting  to  advance 
anything  new  in  its  behalf.  And  hence,  perhaps, 
proceeds  the  phrase  of  seconding  an  argument  or 
a  motion,  and  the  great  consequence  this  is  of  in 
all  assemblies  of  public  debate.  Hence,  likewise, 
probably  it  is,  that  in  our  courts  of  law  we  often 
hear  a  learned  gentleman  (generally  a  serjeant)  re- 
peating for  an  hour  together  what  another  learned 
gentleman,  who  spoke  just  before  him,  had  been 
saying. 

Instead  of  accounting  for  this,  we  shall  proceed 
in  our  \isual  manner  to  exemplify  it  in  the  conduct 
of  the  lad  above  mentioned,  who  submitted  to  the 
persuasions  of  Mr.  Dowling,  and  promised  once 
more  to  admit  Jones  into  his  side-saddle ;  but 
insisted  on  first  giving  the  poor  creatures  a  good 
bait,  saying,  they  had  travelled  a  great  way,  and 
been  rid  very  hard.  Indeed  this  caution  of  the 
boy  was  needless  ;  for  Jones,  notwithstanding  his 
hurry  and  impatience,  would  have  ordered  this  of 
himself;  for  he  by  no  means  agreed  with  tlie  opi- 
nion of  those  who  consider  animals  as  mere  machines, 
and,  when  they  bury  their  spurs  in  the  belly  of  their 
horse,  imagine  the  spur  and  the  horse  to  have  an 
equal  capacity  of  feeling  pain. 

While  the  beasts  were  eating  their  corn,  or  rather 
were  supposed  to  eat  it  (for,  as  the  boy  was  taking 
care  of  himself  in  the  kitchen,  the  hostler  took 
great  care  that  his  corn  should  not  be  consumed  in 
the  stable),  Mr.  Jones,  at  the  earnest  desire  of 
Mr.  Dowling,  accompanied  that  gentleman  into 
his  room,  where  they  sat  down  together  over  a  bottle 
of  wine. 


CHAPTER  X. 

In  which  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Dowling  driuk  a  bottle  together. 

Mr.  Dowling,  pouring  out  a  glass  of  wine,  named 
the  health  of  the  good  squire  Allworthy ;  adding, 
"  If  you  please,  sir,  we  will  likewise  remember 
his  nephew  and  heir,  the  young  squire  :  Come,  sir, 
here's  Mr.  Blifil  to  you,  a  very  pretty  young  gentleman ; 
and  who,  I  dare  swear,  will  hereafter  make  a  very 
considerable  figure  in  his  country.  I  have  a  borough 
for  him  myself  in  my  eye." 

"  Sir,"  answered  Jones,  "  I  am  convinced  you 
don't  intend  to  affront  me,  so  I  shall  not  resent  it ; 
but  I  promise  you,  you  have  joined  two  persons  very 
improperly  together ;  for  one  is  the  glory  of  the 
human  species,  and  the  other  is  a  rascal,  who  dis- 
honours the  name  of  man." 

Dowling  stared  at  this.  He  said,  "  He  thought 
both  the  gentlemen  had  a  very  unexceptionable  cha- 
racter. As  for  squire  Allworthy  himself,"  says  he, 
"  I  never  had  the  happiness  to  see  him  ;  but  all 
the  world  talks  of  his  goodness.  And,  indeed,  as 
to  the  young  gentleman,  I  never  saw  him  but  once, 
when  I  carried  hint  the  news  of  the  loss  of  his 
mother ;  and  then  1  (ras  so  hurried,  and  drove,  and 


tore  with  the  multiplicity  of  business,  that  I  had 
hardly  time  to  converse  with  him  ;  but  he  looked 
so  like  a  very  honest  gentleman,  and  behaved  him* 
self  so  prettily,  that  I  protest  I  never  was  more  de- 
lighted with  any  gentleman  since  I  was  born." 

"I  don't  wonder,"  answered  Jones,  "that  he 
should  impose  upon  you  in  so  short  an  acquaintance  ; 
for  he  hath  the  cunning  of  the  devil  himself,  and  you 
may  live  with  him  many  years  without  discovering 
him.  I  was  bred  up  with  him  from  my  infancy, 
and  we  were  hardly  ever  asunder  ;  but  it  is  very 
lately  only,  that  I  have  discovered  half  the  villany 
which  is  in  him.  I  own  I  never  greatly  liked  him. 
I  thought  he  wanted  that  generosity  of  spirit,  which 
is  the  sure  foundation  of  all  that  is  great  and  noble 
in  human  nature.  I  saw  a  selfishness  in  him  long 
ago  which  I  despised  ;  but  it  is  lately,  very  lately, 
that  I  have  found  him  capable  of  the  basest  and 
blackest  designs  ;  for,  indeed,  I  have  at  last  found 
out,  that  he  hath  taken  an  advantage  of  the  openness 
of  my  own  temper,  and  hath  concerted  the  deepest 
project,  by  a  long  train  of  wicked  artifice,  to  work 
my  ruin,  which  at  last  he  hath  effected." 

"  Ay  !  ay !"  cries  Dowling  ;  "  I  protest,  then,  it  is 
a  pity  such  a  person  should  inherit  the  great  estate 
of  your  uncle  Allworthy." 

"  Alas,  sir,"  cries  Jones,  "  you  do  me  an  honour  to 
which  I  have  no  title.  It  is  true,  indeed,  his  good- 
ness once  allowed  me  the  liberty  of  calling  him  by  a 
much  nearer  name ;  but  as  this  was  only  a  voluntary 
act  of  goodness,  I  can  complain  of  no  injustice  when 
he  tliinks  proper  to  deprive  me  of  this  honour  ;  since 
the  loss  cannot  be  more  unmerited  than  the  gift 
originally  was.  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  am  no  relation 
of  Mr.  Allworthy  ;  and  if  the  world,  who  are  inca- 
pable of  setting  a  true  value  on  his  virtue,  should 
think,  iu  his  behaviour  to  me,  he  hath  dealt  hardly 
by  a  relation,  they  do  an  injustice  to  the  best  of 
men :  for  I — but  I  ask  your  pardon,  I  shall  trouble 
you  with  no  particulars  relating  to  myself ;  only  as 
you  seemed  to  think  me  a  relation  of  Mr.  Allworthy, 
I  thought  proper  to  set  you  right  in  a  matter  that 
might  draw  some  censures  upon  him,  which  I  pro- 
mise you  I  would  rather  lose  my  life  than  give 
occasion  to." 

"I  protest,  sir,"  says  Dowling,  "you  talk  very 
much  like  a  man  of  honour ;  but  instead  of  giving 
me  any  trouble,  I  protest  it  would  give  me  great 
pleasure  to  know  liow  you  came  to  be  thought  a 
relation  of  Mr.  AUworthy's,  if  you  are  not.  Your 
horses  won't  be  ready  this  half-hour,  and  as  you 
have  sufficient  opportunity,  I  wish  you  would  tell 
me  how  all  that  happened ;  for  I  protest  it  seems 
very  surjirising  that  you  should  pass  for  a  relation  of 
a  gentleman,  without  being  so." 

Jones,  who  in  the  compliance  of  his  disposition 
(though  not  in  his  prudence)  a  little  resembled  his 
lovely  Sophia,  was  easily  prevailed  on  to  satisfy 
Mr.  Dowling's  curiosity,  by  relating  the  history  of 
his  birth  and  education,  which  he  did,  like  Othello, 

Even  from  his  boyish  years. 

To  th'  very  moment  he  was  b:ide  to  tell : 
the  which  to  hear,   Dowling,  like  Desdemona,  did 
seriously  incline  ; 

He  swore  "twas  strange,  'twas  passing  strange  ; 
'Twas  pitiful,  'twas  wonderous  pitiful. 

Mr.  Dowling  was  indeed  very  greatly  affected 
with  this  relation  ;  for  he  had  not  divested  himself 
of  humanity  by  being  an  attorney.  Indeed,  nothing 
is  more  unjust  than  to  carry  our  prejudices  against 
a  profession  into  private  life,  and  to  borrow  our  idea 
of  a  man  from  our  opinion  of  his  calling.  Habit, 
it  is  true,  lessens  the  horror  of  those  actions  which 
the   profession  makes  necessary,  and  consequently 
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habitual ;  but  iu  all  other  instances,  Nature  works 
in  men  of  all  professions  alike  ;  nay,  perhaps,  even 
more  strongly  with  those  who  aive  her,  as  it  were, 
X  holiday,  when  they  are  following  their  ordinary 
business.  A  butcher,  I  make  no  doubt,  would  feel 
compunction  at  the  slaughter  of  a  fine  horse  ;  and 
though  a  surgeon  can  feel  no  pain  in  cutting  off  a 
limb,  I  have  known  him  compassionate  a  man  in  a 
fit  of  the  gout.  The  common  hangman,  who  hath 
stretched  the  necks  of  hundreds,  is  known  to  have 
trembled  at  his  first  operation  on  a  head  :  and  the 
very  professors  of  human  blood-shedding,  who,  in 
their  trade  of  war,  butcher  thousands,  not  only  of 
their  fellow  professors,  but  often  of  women  and 
children,  without  remorse  ;  even  these,  I  say,  in 
times  of  peace,  when  drums  and  trumpets  are  laid 
aside,  often  lay  aside  all  their  ferocity,  and  become 
very  gentle  members  of  civil  society.  In  tiie  same 
manner  an  attoniey  may  feel  all  the  miseries  and 
distresses  of  his  fellow-creatures,  provided  he  hap- 
pens not  to  be  concerned  against  them. 

Jones,  as  the  reader  knows,  was  yet  unacquainted 
with  the  very  black  colours  in  which  he  had  been 
represented  to  Mr.  AUworthy ;  and  as  to  other 
matters  he  did  not  show  them  in  the  most  disadvan- 
tageous light ;  for  though  he  was  unwilling  to  cast 
any  blame  on  his  former  friend  and  patron  ;  yet  he 
was  not  very  desirous  of  heaping  too  much  upon 
himself.  Dowling  therefore  observed,  and  not  with- 
out reason,  that  very  ill  offices  must  have  been  done 
him  by  somebody  ;  "  For  certainly,"  cries  he,  "  the 
squire  would  never  have  disinherited  you  only  for  a 
few  faults,  which  any  young  gentleman  might  have 
icommitted.  Indeed,  I  cannot  properly  say  disin- 
herited :  for  to  be  sure  by  law  you  cannot  claim  as 
heir.  That 's  certain ;  that  nobody  need  go  to 
counsel  for.  Yet  when  a  gentleman  had  in  a  man- 
ner adopted  you  thus  as  his  own  son,  you  might 
reasonably  have  expected  some  very  considerable 
part,  if  not  the  whole  ;  nay,  if  you  had  expected  the 
whole,  I  should  not  have  blamed  you :  for  certainly 
all  men  are  for  getting  as  much  as  they  can,  and  they 
are  not  to  be  blamed  on  that  account." 

"  Indeed  you  wrong  me,"  said  Jones;  "  I  should 
have  been  contented  with  very  little :  I  never  had 
any  view  upon  Mr.  AUworthy's  fortune ;  nay,  I 
believe  I  may  truly  say,  I  never  once  considered 
what  he  could  or  might  give  me.  This  I  solemnly 
declare,  if  he  had  done  a  prejudice  to  his  nephew  in 
my  favour,  I  would  have  undone  it  again.  I  had 
rather  enjoy  my  own  mind  than  the  fortune  of  ano- 
ther man.  What  is  the  poor  pride  arising  from  a 
magnificent  house,  a  numerous  equipage,  a  splendid 
table,  and  from  all  the  other  advantages  or  appear- 
ances of  fortune,  compared  to  the  warm,  solid  con- 
tent, the  swelling  satisfaction,  the  thrilling  transports, 
and  the  exulting  triumphs,  which  a  good  mind  enjoys, 
in  the  contemplation  of  a  generous,  virtuous,  noble, 
benevolent  action "?  I  envy  not  Blifil  in  the  prospect 
of  his  wealth  ;  nor  shall  I  envy  him  in  the  possession 
of  it.  I  would  not  think  myself  a  rascal  half  an 
hour,  to  exchange  situations.  I  believe,  indeed, 
Mr.  Blifil  suspected  me  of  the  views  you  mention ; 
and  I  suppose  these  suspicions,  as  they  arose  from 
the  baseness  of  his  own  heart,  so  they  occasioned 
his  baseness  to  me.  But,  I  thank  Heaven,  I  know, 
I  feel, — I  feel  my  innocence,  my  friend ;  and  I 
would  not  part  with  that  feeling  for  the  world. — For 
as  long  as  I  know  I  have  never  done,  nor  even  de- 
signed, an  injury  to  any  being  whatever, 

Pone  me  pigris  uhi  nulla  campis 
Arbor  erstiva  recrea'ur  aura. 
Quod  latus  mnnrii  nchulce,  malusque 
Jupiter  iirget. 


Pone  suh  curru  nimium  propinqui 
SoHs  in  terra  dmninibus  negata; 
Dulceridentem  Lalagen  amubu, 
JOulce  loquentem* 

He  then  filled  a  bumper  of  wine,  and  drank  it 
off  to  the  health  of  his  dear  Lalage  ;  and,  filling 
Bowling's  glass  likewise  up  to  the  brim,  insisted 
on  his  pledging  him.  "  Why  then  here's  Miss  La- 
lage's  health  with  all  my  heart,"  cries  Dowling. 
I  have  heard  her  toasted  often,  I  protest,  though 
I  never  saw  her ;  but  they  say  she's  extremely 
handsome." 

Though  the  Latin  was  not  the  only  part  of  this 
speech  which  Dowling  did  not  perfectly  understand  ; 
yet  there  was  somewliat  in  it  that  made  a  vei-y  strong 
impression  upon  him.  And  though  he  endeavoured 
by  winking,  nodding,  sneering,  and  grinning,  to 
hide  the  impression  from  Jones  (for  we  are  as  often 
ashamed  of  thinking  right  as  of  thinking  wrong),  it 
is  certain  he  secretly  approved  as  much  of  his  senti- 
ments as  he  understood,  and  really  felt  a  very  strong 
impulse  of  compassion  for  him.  But  we  may  possi- 
bly take  some  other  opportunity  of  commenting 
upon  this,  especially  if  we  should  happen  to  meet 
Mr.  Dowling  any  more  in  the  course  of  our  history. 
At  present  we  are  obliged  to  take  our  leave  of  that 
gentleman  a  little  abruptly,  in  imitation  of  Mr. 
Jones ;  who  was  no  sooner  informed,  by  Partridge, 
that  his  horses  were  ready,  than  he  deijosited  his 
reckoning,  wished  his  companion  a  good  night, 
mounted,  and  set  forward  towards  Coventry,  thoiigh 
the  night  was  dark,  and  it  just  then  began  to  rain 
very  hard. 

CHAFTER  XI. 

The  disasters  which  befel  Jones  on  his  departure  for  Coventry ; 
with  the  sage  remarks  of  Partridge. 

No  road  can  be  plainer  than  that  from  the  place 
where  they  now  v/ere  to  Coventry ;  and  though 
neither  Jones,  nor  Partridge,  nor  the  guide,  had 
ever  travelled  it  before,  it  would  have  been  almost 
impossible  to  have  missed  their  way,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  two  reasons  mentioned  in  the  conclusion  of 
the  last  chapter. 

These  two  circumstances,  however,  happening 
both  unfortunately  to  intervene,  our  travellers  de- 
viated into  a  much  less  frequented  track  ;  and  after 
riding  full  six  miles,  instead  of  arriving  at  the  stately 
spires  of  Coventry,  they  found  themselves  still  in  a 
very  dirty  lane,  where  they  saw  no  symptoms  of 
approaching  the  suburbs  of  a  large  city. 

Jones  now  declared  that  they  must  certainly  have 
lost  their  way ;  but  this  the  guide  insisted  upon  was 
impossible ;  a  word  which,  in  common  conversation, 
is  often  used  to  signify  not  only  improbable,  but 
often  what  is  really  very  likely,  and,  sometimes, 
what  hath  certainly  happened  ;  an  hyperbolical  vio- 
lence like  that  which  is  so  frequently  offered  to  the 
words  infinite  and  eternal ;  by  the  former  of  which 
it  is  usual  to  express  a  distance  of  half  a  yard,  and 
by  the  latter,  a  duration  of  five  minutes.  And  thus 
it  is  as  usual  to  assert  the  impossibility  of  losing 
what  is  already  actually  lost.  This  was,  in  fact, 
the  case  at  present ;  for,  notwithstanding  aU  tlie 
confident  assertions  of  the  lad  to  the  contrary,  it  is 

*  Pl.ice  me  where  never  summer  breeze 
Unbinds  tlie  glebe ,  or  warms  the  trees  : 
Where  ever-lowering  clouds  appear. 

And  angry  Jove  deforms  th'  inclement  year. 

Place  me  beneatli  the  burning  ray. 
Where  rolls  the  rapid  car  of  day ; 
Love  and  the  nymph  shall  charm  my  toils, 
Tlie  nymph  who  sweetly  speaks,  and  sweetly  smiles. 

Mk.  Fkaxcis. 
N  2 
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certain  they  were  no  more  in  the  right  road  to 
Coventry,  than  the  fraudulent,  griping,  cruel,  cant- 
ing miser  is  in  the  right  road  to  heaven. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  easy  for  the  reader,  who  hath 
never  been  in  those  circumstances,  to  imagine  the 
horror  with  which  darkness,  rain,  and  wind,  fill 
persons  who  have  lost  their  way  in  the  night ;  and 
who,  consequently,  have  not  the  pleasant  prospect 
of  warm  fires,  dry  clothes,  and  other  refreshments, 
to  support  their  minds  in  struggling  with  the  in- 
clemencies of  the  weather.  A  very  imperfect  idea 
of  this  horror  will,  however,  serve  sufficiently  to 
account  for  the  conceits  which  now  filled  the  head 
of  Partridge,  and  which  we  shall  presently  be  obliged 
to  open. 

Jones  grew  more  and  more  positive  that  they  were 
out  of  their  road  ;  and  the  boy  himself  at  last  ac- 
knowledged he  believed  they  were  not  in  the  right 
road  to  Coventry ;  though  he  affirmed,  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  impossible  they  should  have  missed  the 
way.  But  Partridge  Avas  of  a  different  opinion.  He 
said,  "  When  they  first  set  out  he  imagined  some 
mischief  or  other  would  happen. — Did  not  you 
observe,  sir,"  said  he  to  Jones,  "  that  old  Avoman 
who  stood  at  the  door  just  as  you  was  taking 
horse  1  I  wish  you  had  given  her  a  small  matter, 
with  all  my  heart ;  for  she  said  then  you  might 
repent  it ;  and  at  that  very  instant  it  began  to  rain, 
and  the  wind  hath  continued  rising  ever  since. 
Whatever  some  people  may  think,  I  am  very  cer- 
tain it  is  in  the  power  of  witches  to  raise  the  wind 
whenever  they  please.  I  have  seen  it  happen  very 
often  in  my  time  :  and  if  ever  I  saw  a  witch  in 
all  my  life,  that  old  woman  was  certainly  one.  I 
thought  so  to  myself  at  that  very  time ;  and  if  I 
had  had  any  halfpence  in  my  pocket,  I  would  have 
given  her  some ;  for  to  be  sure  it  is  always  good 
to  be  charitable  to  those  sort  of  people,  for  fear  what 
may  happen  ;  and  many  a  person  hath  lost  his  cattle 
by  saving  a  halfpenny." 

Jones,  though  he  was  horridly  vexed  at  the  delay 
which  this  mistake  was  likely  to  occasion  in  his 
journey,  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  superstition 
of  his  friend,  whom  an  accident  now  greatly  con- 
firmed in  his  opinion.  This  was  a  tumble  from  his 
horse  ;  by  which,  however,  he  received  no  other  in- 
jury than  what  the  dirt  conferred  on  his  clothes. 

Partridge  had  no  sooner  recovered  his  legs,  than 
he  appealed  to  his  fall,  as  conclusive  evidence  of 
all  he  had  asserted ;  but  Jones  finding  he  was  un- 
hurt, answered  with  a  smile  :  "  This  witch  of  yours. 
Partridge,  is  a  most  ungrateful  jade,  and  doth  not,  I 
find,  distinguish  her  friends  from  others  in  her  resent- 
ment. If  the  old  lady  had  been  angry  with  me  for 
neglecting  her,  I  don't  see  why  she  should  tumble 
you  from  your  horse,  after  all  the  respect  you  have 
expressed  for  her." 

"It  is  ill  jesting,"  cries  Partridge,  "with  people 
who  have  power  to  do  these  things ;  for  they  are 
often  very  malicious.  I  remember  a  farrier,  who 
provoked  one  of  them,  by  asking  her  when  the 
time  she  had  bargained  with  the  devil  for  would 
be  out ;  and  within  three  months  from  that  very 
day  one  of  his  best  cows  was  drowned.  Nor  was 
she  satisfied  with  that ;  for  a  little  time  afterwards 
lie  lost  a  barrel  of  his  best  drink  :  for  the  old  witch 
pulled  out  the  spigot,  and  let  it  run  all  over  the 
cellar,  the  very  first  evening  he  had  tapped  it  to 
make  merry  with  some  of  his  neighbours.  In  short, 
nothing  ever  thrived  with  him  afterwards  ,  for  she 
worried  the  poor  man  so,  that  he  took  to  drinking  ; 
and  in  a  year  or  two  his  stock  was  seized,  and  he 
and  his  family  are  now  come  to  the  parish." 

The  guide,  and  perhaps  his  horse  too,  were  both 


so  attentive  to  this  discourse,  that,  either  through 
want  of  care,  or  by  the  malice  of  the  witch,  they 
were  now  both  sprawling  in  the  dirt. 

Partridge  entirely  imputed  this  fall,  as  he  had 
done  his  own,  to  the  same  cau'se.  He  told  Mr. 
Jones,  "it  would  certainly  be  his  turn  next;  and 
earnestly  entreated  him  to  return  back,  and  find 
out  the  old  woman,  and  pacify  her.  We  shall  very 
soon,"  added  he,  "reach  the  inn;  for  though  we 
have  seemed  to  go  forward,  I  am  very  certain  we 
are  in  the  identical  place  in  which  we  were  an 
hour  ago  ;  and  I  dare  swear,  if  it  was  day-light,  we 
might  now  see  the  inn  we  set  out  from." 

Instead  of  returning  any  answer  to  this  sage  ad- 
vice, Jones  was  entirely  attentive  to  what  had  hap- 
pened to  the  boy,  who  received  no  other  hurt  than 
what  had  before  fallen  Partridge,  and  which  his 
clothes  very  easily  bore,  as  they  had  been  for  many  j 
years  inured  to  the  like.  He  soon  regained  his  side- 
saddle, and  by  the  hearty  curses  and  blows  which 
be  bestowed  on  liis  horse,  quickly  satisfied  Mr.  Jone^ 
that  no  harm  was  done. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Relates  that  Mr.  Jones  continued  his  journey,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  Partridije,  \\ith  what  happened  on  that  occasion. 

They  now  discovered  a  light  at  some  distance,  to 
the  great  pleasure  of  Jones,  and  to  the  no  smalt 
terror  of  Partridge,  who  firmly  believed  himself  to 
be  bewitched,  and  that  this  light  was  a  Jack-with-a- 
lantern,  or  somewhat  more  mischievous. 

But  how  were  these  fears  increased,  when,  as  they 
approached  nearer  to  this  light  (or  lights  as  they 
now  appeared),  they  heard  a  confused  sound  of 
human  voices  ;  of  singing,  laughing,  and  hallooing, 
together  with  a  strange  noise  that  seemed  to  proceed 
from  some  instruments  ;  but  could  hardly  be  allowed 
the  name  of  music !  indeed,  to  favour  a  little  the 
opinion  of  Partridge,  it  might  very  well  be  called 
music  bewitched. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  much  greater  degree 
of  horror  than  what  now  seized  on  Partridge  ;  the 
contagion  of  which  had  reached  the  post-boy,  who 
had  been  very  attentive  to  many  things  that  the 
other  had  uttered.  He  now,  therefore,  joined  in 
petitioning  Jones  to  return ;  saying  he  fii-mly  be- 
lieved what  Partridge  had  just  before  said,  that 
though  the  horses  seemed  to  go  on,  they  had  not 
moved  a  step  forwards  during  at  least  the  last  half- 
hour. 

Jones  could  not  help  smiling  in  the  midst  of  his 
vexation,  at  the  fears  of  these  poor  fellows.  "  Either 
we  advance,"  says  he,  "towards  the  lights,  or  the 
lights  have  advanced  towards  us ;  for  we  are  now 
at  a  very  little  distance  from  them  ;  but  how  can 
either  of  you  be  afraid  of  a  set  of  people  who  appear 
only  to  be  merrj-making"?" 

"  ^lerry-making,  sir!"  cries  Partridge;  "who 
could  be  merry-making  at  this  time  of  night,  and  in 
such  a  place,  and  such  weather  'i  They  can  be  no- 
thing but  ghosts  or  witches,  or  some  evil  spirits  or 
other,  that 's  certain." 

"  Let  them  be  what  they  will,"  cries  Jones,  "  I 
am  resolved  to  go  up  to  them,  and  inquire  the  v.'ay 
to  Coventry.  All  witches.  Partridge,  are  not  such 
ill-natured  hags  as  that  we  had  the  misfortune  to 
meet  with  last." 

"  O  Lord,  sir,"  cries  Partridge,  "  there  is  no 
knowing  what  humour  they  will  be  in  ;  to  be  sure 
it  is  always  best  to  be  civil  to  them  ;  but  what  if  we 
should  meet  with   something  worse    than  witches, 

with   evil   spirits  themselves  t Pray,   sir,   be  ail- 

vised  ;  pray,  sir,  do.     If  you  had  read  so  many  ter- 
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ible  accounts  as  I  have  of  these  matters,  you  -would 

lot  be  so  fool-hardy. The  Lord  knows  whither 

ye  have  got  already,  or  whither  we  are  going  ;  for 
)ure  such  darkness  was  never  seen  upon  earth,  and 
[  question  Avhether  it  can  be  darker  in  the  other 
ivorld." 

Jones  put  forwards  as  fast  as  he  could,  notwith- 
standing all  these  hints  and  cautions,  and  poor  Par- 
tridge was  obliged  to  follow  ;  for  though  he  hardly 
iared  to  advance,  he  dared  still  less  to  stay  behind 
Dy  himself. 

At  length  they  arrived  at  the  place  whence  the 
ights  and  different  noises  had  issued.  This  Jones 
perceived  to  be  no  other  than  a  barn,  where  a  great 
aumber  of  men  and  women  were  assembled,  and 
iiverting  themselves  with  much  apparent  jollity. 

Jones  no  sooner  appeared  before  the  great  doors 
oi  the  barn,  which  were  open,  than  a  masculine  and 
very  rough  voice  from  within  demanded,  who  was 
there  1 — To  which  Jones  gently  answered,  a  friend  ; 
and  immediately  asked  the  road  to  Coventry. 

'  If  you  are  a  friend,"  cries  another  of  the  men  in 
the  barn,  "  you  had  better  alight  till  the  storm  is 
over"  (for  indeed  it  was  now  more  violent  than 
ever)  ;  you  are  very  welcome  to  put  up  your  horse  ; 
for  there  is  sufficient  room  for  him  at  the  end  of  the 
barn." 

'  You  are  very  obliging,"  returned  Jones;  "  and 
I  will  accept  your  offer  for  a  few  minutes,  whilst  the 
rain  continues  ;  and  here  are  two  more  who  will  be 
glad  of  the  same  favour."  This  was  accorded  with 
more  good-will  than  it  was  accepted :  for  Partridge 
would  rather  have  submitted  to  the  utmost  incle- 
mency of  the  weather  than  have  trusted  to  the  cle- 
mency of  those  whom  he  took  for  hobgoblins ;  and 
the  poor  post-boy  was  novf  infected  with  the  same 
apprehensions  ;  but  they  were  both  obliged  to  follow 
the  example  of  Jones  ;  the  one  because  he  durst  not 
leave  his  horse,  and  the  other  because  he  feared 
nothing  so  much  as  being  left  by  himself. 

Had  this  history  been  writ  in  the  days  of 
superstition,  I  should  have  had  too  much  compassion 
for  the  reader  to  have  left  him  so  long  in  suspense, 
whether  Beelzebub  or  Satan  was  about  actually  to 
appear  in  person,  with  all  his  hellish  retinue ;  but 
as  these  doctrines  are  at  present  very  unfortunate, 
and  have  but  few,  if  any  believers,  I  have  not  been 
much  aware  of  conveying  any  such  terrors.  To  say 
truth,  the  whole  furniture  of  the  infernal  regions 
hath  long  been  appropriated  by  the  managers  of  play- 
houses, who  seem  lately  to  have  lain  them  by  as 
rubbish,  capable  only  of  affecting  the  upper  gallery  ; 
a  place  in  which  few  of  our  readers  ever  sit. 

However,  though  we  do  not  suspect  raising  any 
great  terror  on  this  occasion,  we  have  reason  to  fear 
some  other  apprehensions  may  here  arise  in  our 
reader,  into  which  we  would  not  willingly  betray 
him  ;  I  mean  that  we  are  going  to  take  a  voyage 
into  fairy-land,  and  to  introduce  a  set  of  beings  into 
our  history,  which  scarce  any  one  was  ever  childish 
enough  to  believe,  though  many  have  been  foolish 
enough  to  spend  their  time  in  writing  and  reading 
their  adventures. 

To  prevent,  therefore,  any  such  apprehensions,  so 
prejudicial  to  the  credit  of  an  historian,  who  pro- 
fesses to  draw  his  materials  from  nature  only,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  acquaint  the  reader  who  these 
people  were,  whose  sudden  appearance  had  struck 
such  terrors  into  Partridge,  had  more  than  half 
frightened  the  post-boy,  and  had  a  little  suprised 
even  Mr.  Jones  himself. 

The  people  then  assembled  in  this  barn  were  no 
other  then  a  company  of  Egyptians,  or,  as  they  are 
vulgarly  called,  gipsies,  and  they  were  now  cele- 
brating the  wedding  of  one  of  their  society. 


It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  happier  set  of  people 
than  appeared  here  to  be  met  together.  The  utmost 
mirth,  hideed,  showed  itself  in  every  countenance  ; 
nor  was  their  ball  totally  void  of  all  order  and  deco- 
rum. Perhaps  it  had  more  than  a  country  assembly 
is  sometimes  conducted  with :  for  these  people  are 
subject  to  a  formal  government  and  laws  of  their 
own,  and  all  pay  obedience  to  one  great  magistrate, 
whom  they  call  their  king. 

Greater  plenty,  likewise,  was  nowhere  to  be  seen 
than  what  flourished  in  this  barn.  Here  was  indeed 
no  nicety  nor  elegance,  nor  did  the  keen  appetite 
of  the  guests  require  any.  Here  was  good  store  of 
bacon,  fowls,  and  mutton,  to  which  every  one  present 
provided  better  sauce  himself  than  the  best  and 
dearest  French  cook  can  prepare. 

-Eneas  is  not  described  under  more  consternation 
in  the  temple  of  Juno, 

Dum  stupet  obtutuque  fieeret  dcjixus  in  uno, 

than  was  our  hero  at  what  he  saw  in  this  barn. 
While  he  was  looking  everywhere  round  him  with 
astonishment,  a  venerable  person  approached  him 
with  many  friendly  salutations,  rather  of  too  hearty 
a  kind  to  be  called  courtly.  This  was  no  other  than 
the  king  of  the  gipsies  himself.  He  was  very  little 
distinguished  in  dress  from  his  subjects,  nor  had  he 
any  regalia  of  majesty  to  support  his  dignity  ;  and 
yet  there  seemed  (as  Mr.  Jones  said)  to  be  some- 
what in  his  air  which  denoted  authority,  and  in- 
spired the  beholders  with  an  idea  of  awe  and  re- 
spect;  though  all  this  was  perhaps  imaginary  in 
Jones ;  and  the  truth  may  be,  that  such  ideas  are 
incident  to  power,  and  almost  inseparable  from  it. 

There  was  somewhat  in  the  open  countenance  and 
courteous  behaviour  of  Jones  which,  being  accom- 
panied with  much  comeliness  of  person,  greatly  re- 
commended him  at  first  sight  to  every  beholder. 
These  were,  perhaps,  a  little  heightened  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  by  that  profound  respect  which  he 
paid  to  the  king  of  the  gipsies,  the  moment  he  was 
acquainted  with  his  dignity,  and  which  was  the 
sweeter  to  his  gipseian  majesty,  as  he  was  not 
used  to  receive  such  homage  from  any  but  his  own 
subjects. 

Tlie  king  ordered  a  table  to  be  spread  with  the 
choicest  of  their  provisions  for  his  accommodation  ; 
and,  having  placed  himself  at  his  right  hand,  his 
majesty  began  to  discourse  with  our  hero  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — 

"  Me  doubt  not,  sir,  but  you  have  often  seen 
some  of  my  people,  who  are  what  you  call  de  par- 
ties detache  :  for  dey  go  about  everywhere  ;  but 
me  fancy  you  imagine  not  we  be  so  considerable 
body  as  we  be  ;  and  may  be  you  will  be  surprise 
more  when  you  hear  de  gipsy  be  as  orderly  and 
well  govern  people  as  any  upon  face  of  de  earth. 

"  Me  have  honour^  as  me  say,  to  be  deir  king, 
and  no  monarch  can  do  boast  of  more  dutiful  sub- 
ject, ne  no  more  affectionate.  How  far  me  deserve 
deir  good-will,  me  no  say  ;  but  dis  me  can  say,  dat 
me  never  design  any  ting  but  to  do  dem  good. 
Me  sail  no  do  boast  of  dat  neider :  for  what  can  me 
do  oderwise  dan  consider  of  de  good  of  dose  poor 
people  who  go  about  all  day  to  give  me  always  the 
best  of  what  dey  get.  Dey  love  and  honour  me 
darefore,  because  me  do  love  and  take  care  of  dem  ; 
dat  is  all,  me  know  no  oder  reason. 

"  About  a  tousand  or  two  tousand  year  ago,  me 
cannot  tell  to  a  year  or  two,  as  can  neider  write 
nor  read,  dere  was  a  great  Avhat  you  call, — a  volu- 
tion among  de  gipsy  ;  for  dere  was  de  lord  gipsy 
in  dose  deys ;  and  dese  lord  did  quarrel  vid  one 
anoder  about  de  place  ;  but  de  king  of  de  gipsy 
did  demolish    dem  all,    and   made   all  his   subject 
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equal  vicl  each  oder  ;  and  since  that  time  dey  have 
agree  very  well :  for  dey  no  tink  of  being  king, 
and  may  be  it  be  better  for  dem  as  dey  be  ;  for  me 
assure  you  it  de  ver  troublesome  ting  to  be  king, 
and  always  to  do  justice  ;  me  have  often  wish  to 
be  de  private  gipsy  when  me  have  been  forced  to 
punish  my  dear  friend  and  relation  ;  for  dough  we 
never  put  to  death,  our  punishments  be  ver  severe. 
Dey  make  be  gipsy  ashamed  of  demselves,  and 
dat  be  ver  terrible  punishment ;  me  have  scarce  ever 
known  de  gipsy  so  punish  do  harm  any  more." 

The  king  then  proceeded  to  express  some  wonder 
that  there  was  no  such  punishment  as  shame  in 
other  governments.  Upon  which  Jones  assured  him 
to  the  contrary  ;  for  that  there  were  many  crimes 
for  which  shame  was  inflicted  by  the  English  laws, 
and  that  it  was  indeed  one  consequence  of  all 
punishment.  "  Dat  be  ver  strange,"  said  the  king; 
"  for  me  know  and  hear  good  deal  of  your  people, 
dough  me  no  live  among  dem  ;  and  me  have  often 
hear  dat  sham  is  de  consequence  and  de  cause  too 
of  many  of  your  rewards.  Are  your  rewards  and 
punishments  den  de  same  ting  V 

While  liis  majesty  was  thus  discoursing  with 
Jones,  a  sudden  uproar  arose  in  the  barn,  and  as 
it  seems  upon  this  occasion  : — the  courtesy  of  these 
people  had  by  degrees  removed  all  the  apprehensions 
of  Partridge,  and  he  was  prevailed  upon  not  only  to 
stuff  himself  with  their  food,  but  to  taste  some  of 
their  liquors,  which  by  degi-ees  entirely  expelled  all 
fear  from  his  composition,  and  in  its  stead  intro- 
duced much  more  agreeable  sensations. 

A  young  female  gipsy,  more  remarkable  for  her 
wit  than  her  beauty,  had  decoyed  the  honest  fellow 
aside,  pretending  to  tell  his  fortune.  Now,  when 
they  were  alone  together  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
barn,  whether  it  proceeded  from  the  strong  liquor, 
which  is  never  so  apt  to  inflame  inordinate  desire  as 
after  moderate  fatigue  ;  or  whether  the  fair  gipsy 
herself  threw  aside  the  delicacy  and  decency  of  her 
sex,  and  tempted  the  youth  Partridge  with  express 
solicitations  ;  but  they  were  discovered  in  a  very 
improper  manner  by  the  husband  of  the  gipsy, 
who,  from  jealousy  it  seems,  had  kept  a  watchful 
eye  over  his  wife,  and  had  dogged  her  to  the  place, 
where  he  found  her  in  the  arms  of  her  gallant. 

To  the  great  confusion  of  Jones,  Partridge  was 
now  hurried  before  the  king  ;  who  heard  the  accu- 
sation, and  likewise  the  culprit's  defence,  which 
was  indeed  very  trifling ;  for  the  poor  fellow  was 
confounded  by  the  plain  evidence  which  appeared 
against  him,  and  had  very  little  to  say  for  himself. 
His  majesty,  then  turning  towards  Jones,  said,  "  Sir, 
you  have  hear  what  dey  say ;  what  punishment  do 
you  tink  your  man  deserve  V 

Jones  answered,  "  He  was  sorry  for  what  had 
happened,  and  that  Partridge  should  make  the  hus- 
band all  the  amends  in  his  power  :  he  said,  he  had 
very  little  money  about  him  at  that  time  ;"  and,  put- 
ting his  hand  into  his  pocket,  offered  the  fellow  a 
guinea.  To  which  he  immediately  answered,  "  He 
hoped  his  honour  would  not  think  of  giving  him  less 
than  five." 

This  sum,  after  some  altercation,  was  reduced  to 
two  ;  and  Jones,  having  stipulated  for  the  full  for- 
giveness of  both  Partridge  and  the  wife,  was  going 
to  pay  the  money  ;  when  his  majesty,  restraining  his 
hand,  turned  to  the  witness  and  asked  him,  "  At 
what  time  he  had  discovered  the  criminals'?"  To 
which  he  answered,  "  That  he  had  been  desired  by 
the  husband  to  watch  the  motions  of  his  wife  from 
her  first  speaking  to  the  stranger,  and  that  he  had 
never  lost  sight  of  her  afterwards  till  the  crime  had 
been  committed."  The  king  then  asked,  "  if  the 
husband  was  with  him  all  that  time  in  his  lurking- 
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place  ■?"  To  which  he  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
His  Egyptian  majesty  then  addressed  himself  to  the 
husband  as  follows  :  "  Me  be  sorry  to  see  any  gipsy 
dat  have  no  more  honour  dan  to  sell  de  honour  of 
his  wife  for  money.  If  you  had  de  love  for  your 
wife,  you  would  have  prevented  dis  matter,  and  not 
endeavour  to  make  her  de  whore  dat  you  might 
discover  her.  Me  do  order  dat  you  have  no  money 
given  you,  for  you  deserve  punishment,  not  reward; 
me  do  order  derefore,  dat  you  be  de  infamous  gipsy, 
and  do  wear  a  pair  of  horns  upon  your  forehead  for 
one  month,  and  dat  your  wife  be  called  de  whore, 
and  pointed  at  all  dat  time  ;  for  you  be  de  infamous 
gipsy,  but  she  be  no  less  de  infamous  whore." 

The  gipsies  immediately  proceeded  to  execute 
the  sentence,  and  left  Jones  and  Partridge  alone 
with  his  majesty. 

Jones  greatly  applauded  the  justice  of  the  sen- 
tence  :  upon  which  the  king  turning  to  him  said, 
"  Me  believe  you  be  surprise  :  for  me  suppose  you 
have  ver  bad  opinion  of  my  people  ;  me  suppose  you 
tink  us  all  de  tieves." 

"  I  must  confess,  sir,"  said  Jones,  "  I  have  not 
heard  so  favourable  an  account  of  them  as  they  seem 
to  deserve." 

"  Me  vil  tell  you,"  said  the  king,  "  how  the  dif- 
ference is  between  you  and  us.  My  people  robj 
your  people,  and  your  people  rob  one  anoder." 

Jones  afterwards  proceeded  very  gravely  to  sing 
forth  the  happiness  of  those  subjects  who  live  undeii 
such  a  magistrate. 

Indeed  their  happiness  appears  to  have  been  so^ 
complete,  that  we  are  aware  some  advocate  for  arbi- 
trary power  may  hereafter  quote  the  case  of  those^ 
people,  as  an  instance  of  the  great  advantages  which 
attend  that  government  above  all  others. 

And  here  we  will  make  a  concession,  which  would 
not  perhaps  have  been  expected  from  us,  that  no 
limited  form  of  government  is  capable  of  rising  to 
the  same  degree  of  perfection,  or  of  producing  the 
same  benefits  to  society,  with  this.  Mankind  have 
never  been  so  happy,  as  when  the  greatest  part  of 
the  then  known  world  was  under  the  dominion  of 
a  single  master  ;  and  this  state  of  their  felicity  con- 
tinued during  the  reigns  of  five  successive  princes.* 
This  was  the  true  era  of  the  golden  age,  and  the 
only  golden  age  which  ever  had  any  existence,  un-  j 
less  in  the  warm  imaginations  of  the  poets,  from  the 
expulsion  from  Eden  down  to  this  day. 

In  reality,  I  know  but  of  one  solid  objection  to 
absolute  monarchy.  The  only  defect  in  which  ex- 
cellent constitution  seems  to  be,  the  difficulty  of 
finding  any  man  adequate  to  the  office  of  an  abso- 
lute monarch  :  for  this  indispensably  requires  three 
qualities  very  difficult,  as  it  appears  from  history, 
to  be  found  in  princely  natures  :  first,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  moderation  in  the  prince,  to  be  con- 
tented with  all  the  power  which  is  possible  for  him 
to  have.  2ndly,  Enough  of  wisdom  to  know  his 
own  happiness.  And,  3rdly,  Goodness  sufficient  to 
support  the  happiness  of  others,  when  not  only  com- 
patible with,  but  instrumental  to  his  own. 

Now  if  an  absolute  monarch,  with  all  these  great 
and  rare  qualifications,  should  be  allowed  capable 
of  conferring  the  greatest  good  on  society  ;  it  must 
be  surely  granted,  on  the  contrary,  that  absolute 
power,  vested  in  the  hands  of  one  who  is  deficient 
in  them  all,  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  no  less  a 
degree  of  evil. 

In  short,  our  own  religion  furnishes  us  with  ade- 
quate ideas  of  the  blessing,  as  well  as  curse,  which 
may  attend  absolute  power.  The  pictures  of  heaven 
and  of  hell  will  place  a  very  lively  image  of  both  be- 

•  Nerva,  Tiajim,  Adrian   and  tlie  two  Antoniui. 
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fore  our  eyes ;  for  though  the  prince  of  the  latter 
can  have  no  power  hut  what  he  originally  derives 
from  the  omnipotent  Sovereign  in  the  former,  yet  it 
plainly  appears  from  scripture  that  absolute  power 
in  his  iniernal  dominions  is  granted  to  their  diabo- 
lical ruler.  This  is  indeed  the  only  absolute  power 
which  can  by  scripture  be  derived  from  heaven.  If, 
therefore,  the  several  tyrannies  upon  earth  can  prove 
any  title  to  a  divine  authority,  it  must  be  derived 
from  this  original  grant  to  the  prince  of  darkness  : 
and  these  subordinate  deputations  must  consequently 
come  immediately  from  him  whose  stamp  they  so 
expressly  bear. 

To  conclude,  as  the  examples  of  all  ages  show  us 
that  mankind  in  general  desire  power  only  to  do 
harm,  and,  when  they  obtain  it,  use  it  for  no  other 
purpose  ;  it  is  not  consonant  with  even  the  least 
degree  of  prudence  to  hazard  an  alteration,  where 
our  hopes  are  poorly  kept  in  countenance  by  only 
two  or  three  exceptions  out  of  a  thousand  instances 
to  alarm  our  fears.  In  this  case  it  will  be  much 
wiser  to  submit  to  a  few  inconveniences  arising 
from  the  dispassionate  deafness  of  laws,  than  to 
remedy  them  by  applying  to  the  passionate  open 
ears  of  a  tyrant. 

Nor  can  the  examples  of  the  gipsies,  though 
possibly  they  may  have  long  been  happy  under  this 
form  of  government,  be  here  urged ;  since  we  must 
remember  the  very  material  I'espect  in  wliich  they 
differ  from  all  other  people,  and  to  which  perhaps 
this  their  happiness  is  entirely  owing,  namely,  that 
they  have  no  false  honours  among  them,  and  that 
they  look  on  shame  as  the  most  grievous  punishment 
in  the  world. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


A  dialogue  between  Jones  and  Partridge. 

The  honest  lovers  of  liberty  will,  we  doubt  not, 
pardon  that  long  digression  into  which  we  were 
led  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter,  to  prevent  our 
history  from  being  applied  to  the  use  of  the  most 
pernicious  doctrine  which  priestcraft  had  ever  the 
wickedness  or  the  impudence  to  preach. 

We  will  now  proceed  with  Mr.  Jones,  who,  when 
the  storm  was  over,  took  leave  of  his  Egyptian  ma- 
jesty, after  many  thanks  for  his  courteous  behaviour 
and  kind  entertainment,  and  set  out  for  Coventry  ; 
to  which  place  (for  it  was  still  dark)  a  gipsy  Avas 
ordered  to  conduct  him. 

•Tones  having,  by  reason  of  his  deviation,  travelled 
eleven  miles  instead  of  six,  and  most  of  those  throtigh 
very  execrable  roads,  where  no  expedition  could 
have  been  made  in  quest  of  a  midwife,  did  not  arrive 
at  Coventry  till  near  twelve.  Nor  could  he  possibly 
get  again  into  the  saddle  till  past  two  ;  for  post- 
horses  were  now  not  easy  to  get;  nor  were  the 
hostler  or  post-boy  in  half  so  great  a  hurry  as  him- 
self, but  chose  rather  to  imitate  the  tranquil  dispo- 
sition of  Partridge  ;  who,  being  denied  the  nourish- 
ment of  sleep,  took  all  opportunities  to  supply  its 
place  with  every  other  kind  of  nourishment,  and  was 
never  better  pleased  than  when  he  arrived  at  an  inn, 
nor  ever  more  dissatisfied  than  when  he  was  again 
forced  to  leave  it. 

Jones  now  travelled  post ;  we  will  folloAV  him, 
therefore,  according  to  our  custom,  and  to  the  rules 
of  Longinus,  in  the  same  manner.  From  Coventry 
he  arrived  at  Daventry,  from  Daventry  at  Stratford, 
and  from  Stratford  at  Dunstable,  whither  he  came 
the  next  day  a  little  after  noon,  and  within  a  few 
hours  after  Sophia  had  left  it ;  and  though  he  was 
obliged  to  stay  here  longer  than  he  wished,  while  a 
smith,  with  great  deliberation,  shoed  the  post-horse 


he  was  to  ride,  he  doubted  not  but  to  overtake  his 
Sophia  before  she  should  set  out  from  St.  Albans  ; 
at  which  place  he  concluded,  and  very  reasonably, 
that  his  lordship  would  stop  and  dine. 

And  had  he  been  right  in  this  conjecture,  he  most 
probably  would  have  overtaken  his  angel  at  the 
aforesaid  place ;  but  unluckily  my  lord  had  appointed 
a  dinner  to  be  prepared  for  him  at  his  own  house  in 
London,  and,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  reach  that 
place  in  proper  time,  he  had  ordered  a  relay  of 
horses  to  meet  him  at  St.  Albans.  "WTien  Jones 
therefore  arrived  there,  he  was  informed  that  the 
coach-and-six  had  set  out  two  hours  before. 

If  fresh  post-horses  had  been  now  ready,  as  they 
were  not,  it  seemed  so  apparently  impossible  to 
overtake  the  coach  before  it  reached  London,  that 
Partridge  thought  he  had  now  a  proper  opportunity 
to  remind  his  friend  of  a  matter  which  he  seemed 
entirely  to  have  forgotten  ;  what  this  was  the  reader 
will  guess,  when  we  inform  him  that  Jones  had  eat 
nothing  more  than  one  poached  egg  since  he  had 
left  the  alehouse  where  he  had  first  met  the  gviide 
returning  from  Sophia  ;  for  with  the  gipsies  he  had 
feasted  only  his  understanding. 

The  landlord  so  entirely  agreed  with  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Partridge,  that  he  no  sooner  heard  the  latter 
desire  his  friend  to  stay  and  dine,  than  he  very 
readily  put  in  his  word,  and  retracting  his  promise 
before  given  of  fm-nishing  the  horses  immediately, 
he  assured  Mr.  Jones  he  would  lose  no  time  in  be- 
speaking a  dinner,  which,  he  said,  could  be  got 
ready  sooner  than  it  was  possible  to  get  the  horses 
up  from  grass,  and  to  prepare  them  for  their  journey 
by  a  feed  of  corn. 

Jones  was  at  length  prevailed  on,  chiefly  by  the 
latter  argument  of  the  landlord  ;  and  now  a  joint  of 
mutton  was  put  down  to  the  fire.  While  this  was 
preparing,  Partridge,  being  admitted  into  the  same 
apartment  with  his  friend  or  master,  began  to 
harangue  in  the  following  manner. 

"  Certainly,  sir,  if  ever  man  desers'ed  a  young 
lady,  you  deserve  young  Madam  Western  ;  for  what 
a  vast  quantity  of  love  must  a  man  have,  to  be  able 
to  live  upon  it  without  any  other  food,  as  you  do  ? 
I  am  positive  I  have  eat  thirty  times  as  much  within 
these  last  twenty-four  hours  as  your  honour,  and  yet 
I  am  almost  famished ;  for  nothing  makes  a  man  so 
hungry  as  travelling,  especially  in  this  cold  raw 
weather.  And  yet  I  cannot  tell  how  it  is,  but  your 
honour  is  seemingly  in  perfect  good  health,  and  you 
never  looked  better  nor  fresher  in  your  life.  It  must 
be  certainly  love  that  you  live  upon." 

"  And  a  very  rich  diet  too.  Partridge,"  answered 
Jones.  "  But  did  not  fortune  send  me  an  excellent 
dainty  yesterday  1  Dost  thou  imagine  I  cannot  live 
more  than  twenty-four  hours  on  this  dear  pocket- 
book'?" 

"  Undoubtedly,"  cries  Partridge,  <' there  is  enough 
in  that  pocket-book  to  purchase  many  a  good  meal. 
Fortune  sent  it  to  your  honour  very  opportunely  for 
present  use,  as  your  honour's  money  must  be  almost 
out  by  this  time." 

"  What  do  you  mean  V  answered  Jones  ;  "  I  hope 
you  don't  imagine  that  I  should  be  dishonest 
enough,  even  if  it  belonged  to  any  other  person,  be- 
sides Miss  Western " 

"  Dishonest !"  replied  Partridge,  "  heaven  forbid 
I  should  wrong  your  honour  so  much  !  but  where's 
the  dishonesty  in  borrowing  a  little  for  present 
spending,  since  you  will  be  so  well  able  to  pay  the 
lady  hereafter"?  No,  indeed,  I  would  have  your 
honour  pay  it  again,  as  soon  as  it  is  convenient,  by 
all  means  ;  but  where  can  be  the  harm  in  making 
use  of  it  now  you  want  iti     Indeed,  if  it  belonged 
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to  a  poor  body,  it  would  be  another  thing ;  but  so 
great  a  lady  to  be  sure  can  never  want  it,  especially 
now  as  she  is  along  with  a  lord,  who,  it  can't  be 
doubted,  will  let  her  have  whatever  she  hath  need 
of.  Besides,  if  she  should  want  a  little,  she  can't 
want  the  whole,  therefore  I  would  give  her  a  little  ; 
but  I  would  be  hanged  before  I  mentioned  the 
having  found  it  at  first,  and  before  I  got  some  money 
of  my  own  ;  for  London,  I  have  heard,  is  the  very 
worst  of  places  to  be  in  without  money.  Indeed,  if 
I  had  not  kno-mi  to  whom  it  belonged,  I  might  have 
thought  it  was  the  devil's  money,  and  have  been 
afraid  to  use  it ;  but  as  you  know  otherwise,  and 
came  honestly  by  it,  it  would  be  an  affront  to  fortune 
to  part  with  it  all  again,  at  the  very  time  when  you 
want  it  most ;  you  can  hardly  expect  she  should  ever 
do  you  such  another  good  turn  ;  for  fortuna  nimquam 
perpetuo  est  bona.  You  will  do  as  you  please,  not- 
withstanding all  I  say  ;  but  for  my  part,  I  would  be 
hanged  before  I  mentioned  a  word  of  the  matter." 

"  By  what  I  can  see,  Partridge,"  cries  Jones, 
"  hanging  is  a  matter  non  longe  alienum  a  sceevolce 
studiis,"  "  You  should  say  alienus,"  says  Partridge. 
—  "I  remember  the  passage  ;  it  is  an  example  under 
commtDiis,  alienus,  immunis,  variis  casibus  serviunt." 
"  If  you  do  remember  it,"  cries  Jones,  "  I  find  you 
don't  understand  it ;  but  I  tell  thee,  friend,  in  plain 
English,  that  he  who  finds  another's  property,  and 
wilfully  detains  it  from  the  known  owner,  deserves, 
inforo  consrientice,  to  be  hanged,  no  less  than  if  he 
had  stolen  it.  And  as  for  this  very  identical  bill, 
which  is  the  property  of  my  angel,  and  was  once  in 
her  dear  possession,  I  will  not  deliver  it  into  any 
hands  but  her  own,  upon  any  consideration  what- 
ever, no,  though  I  was  as  hungry  as  thou  art,  and 
had  no  other  means  to  satisfy  my  craving  appetite  ; 
this  I  hope  to  do  before  I  sleep ;  but  if  it  should 
happen  otherwise,  I  charge  thee,  if  thou  would'st  not 
incur  my  displeasure  for  ever,  not  to  shock  me  any 
more  by  the  bare  mention  of  such  detestable  baseness." 

"  I  should  not  have  mentioned  it  now,"  cries 
Partridge,  "  if  it  had  appeared  so  to  me  ;  for  I  am 
sure  I  scorn  any  wickedness  as  much  as  another ; 
but  perhaps  you  know  better  ;  and  yet  I  might  have 
imagined  that  I  should  not  have  lived  so  many  years, 
and  have  taught  school  so  long,  without  being  able 
to  distinguish  betweenyas  et  nefas  ;  but  it  seems  we 
are  all  to  live  and  learn.  I  remember  my  old  school- 
master, who  was  a  prodigious  great  scholar,  used 
often  to  say,  Polly  matcte  cry  town  is  my  daskalo7i. 
The  English  of  which,  he  told  us,  was.  That  a  child 
may  sometimes  teach  his  grandmother  to  suck  eggs. 
I  have  lived  to  a  fine  purpose,  truly,  if  I  am  to  be 
taught  my  grammar  at  this  time  of  day.  Perhaps, 
young  gentleman,  you  may  change  your  opinion,  if 
you  live  to  my  years  :  for  I  remember  I  thought 
myself  as  wise  when  I  was  a  stripling  of  one  or  two 
and  twenty  as  I  am  now.  I  am  sure  1  always 
taught  alienus,  and  my  master  read  it  so  before  me." 

There  were  not  many  instances  in  which  Par- 
tridge could  provoke  Jones,  nor  were  there  many  in 
which  Partridge  himself  could  have  been  hurried 
out  of  his  respect.  Unluckily,  however,  they  had 
both  hit  on  one  of  these.  We  have  already  seen 
Partridge  could  not  bear  to  have  his  learning  at- 
tacked, nor  could  Jones  bear  some  passage  or  other 
in  the  foregoing  speech.  And  now,  looking  upon 
his  companion  with  a  contemptuous  and  disdainful 
air  (a  thing  not  usual  with  him),  he  cried,  "Par- 
tridge, I  see  thou  art  a  conceited  old  fool,  and  I 
wish  thou  art  not  likewise  an  old  rogue.  Indeed, 
if  I  was  as  well  convinced  of  the  latter  as  I  am  of  the 
former,  thou  should'st  travel  no  farther  in  my 
company." 


The  sage  pedagogue  was  contented  with  the  vent 
which  he  had  already  given  to  his  indignation  ;  and, 
as  the  vulgar  phrase  is,  immediately  drew  in  his 
horns.  He  said,  he  was  sorry  he  had  uttered  any- 
thing Avhich  might  give  offence,  for  that  he  had  never 
intended  it ;  but  Nemo  oimuhus  horis  sapit. 

As  Jones  had  the  vices  of  a  warm  disposition, 
he  was  entirely  free  from  those  of  a  cold  one  ;  and 
if  his  friends  must  have  confessed  his  temper  to  have 
been  a  little  too  easily  ruflfled,  his  enemies  must  at 
the  same  time  have  confessed,  tliat  it  as  soon  sub- 
sided ;  nor  did  it  at  all  resemble  the  sea,  whose  swell- 
ing is  more  violent  and  dangerous  after  a  storm  is 
over  than  while  the  storm  itself  subsists.  He  in- 
stantly accepted  the  submission  of  Partridge,  shook 
him  by  the  hand,  and  with  the  most  benign  aspect 
imaginable,  said  twenty  kind  things,  and  at  the  same 
time  very  severely  condemned  himself,  though  not 
half  so  severely  as  he  will  most  probably  be  con- 
demned by  many  of  our  good  readers. 

Partridge  was  now  highly  comforted,  as  his  fears 
of  having  offended  were  at  once  abolished,  and  his 
pride  completely  satisfied  by  Jones  having  owned 
himself  in  the  wrong,  which  submission  he  instantly 
applied  to  what  had  principally  nettled  him,  and 
repeated  in  a  muttering  voice,  "  To  be  sure,  sir, 
your  knowledge  may  be  superior  to  mine  in  some 
things ;  but  as  to  the  grammar,  I  think  I  may  chal- 
lenge any  man  living.  I  think,  at  least,  I  have  that 
at  my  finger's  end." 

If  anything  could  add  to  the  satisfaction  which 
the  poor  man  now  enjoyed,  he  received  this  addi- 
tion by  the  arrival  of  an  excellent  shoulder  of 
mutton,  that  at  this  instant  came  smoking  to  the 
table.  On  which,  having  both  plentifully  feasted, 
they  again  mounted  their  horses,  and  set  forward  for 
London. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

What  happened  to  Mr.  Jones  in  his  journey  from  St-  Albans. 

They  were  got  about  two  miles  beyond  Barnet, 
and  it  was  now  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  when  a 
genteel-looking  man,  but  upon  a  very  shabby  horse, 
rode  up  to  Jones,  and  asked  him  whether  he  was 
going  to  London?  To  which  Jones  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  The  gentleman  replied,  "  I  should 
be  obliged  to  you,  sir,  if  you  will  accept  of  my  com- 
pany ;  for  it  is  very  late,  and  I  am  a  stranger  to  the 
road."  Jones  readily  complied  with  the  request ; 
and  on  they  travelled  together,  holding  that  sort  of 
discourse  which  is  usual  on  such  occasions. 

Of  this,  indeed,  robbery  was  the  principal  topic  : 
upon  which  subject  the  stranger  expressed  great 
apprehensions  ;  but  Jones  declared  he  had  very 
little  to  lose,  and  consequently  as  little  to  fear. 
Here  Partridge  could  not  forbear  putting  in  his 
word.  "  Your  honour,"  said  he,  "  may  think  it  a 
little,  but  I  am  sure,  if  I  had  a  hundred -pound 
bank-note  in  my  pocket,  as  you  have,  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  lose  it  ;  but,  for  my  o^vn  part,  I  never 
was  less  afraid  in  my  life  ;  for  we  are  four  of  us, 
and  if  we  all  stand  by  one  another,  the  best  man 
in  England  can't  rob  us.  Suppose  he  should  have 
a  pistol,  he  can  kill  but  one  of  us,  and  a  man  can 
die  but  once — That's  my  comfort,  a  man  can  die 
but  once." 

Besides  the  reliance  on  superior  numbers,  a  kind 
of  valour  which  hath  raised  a  certain  nation  among 
the  moderns  to  a  high  pitch  of  glory,  there  was 
another  reason  for  the  extraordinary  courage  which 
Partridge  now  discovered  ;  for  he  had  at  present  as 
much  of  that  quality  as  was  in  the  power  of  liquor  to 
bestow. 
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Our  company  were  now  arrived  within  a  mile  of 
Highgate,  when  the  stranger  turned  short  upon 
Jones,  and  pulling  out  a  pistol,  demanded  that  little 
bank-note  which  Partridge  had  mentioned. 

Jones  Avas  at  first  somewhat  shocked  at  this  un- 
expected demand  ;  howeyer,  he  presently  recollected 
himself,  and  told  the  highwayman,  all  the  money  he 
had  in  his  pocket  was  entirely  at  his  service  ;  and  so 
saying,  he  pulled  out  upwards  of  three  guineas,  and 
offered  to  deliver  it ;  but  the  other  answered  with 
an  oath,  That  would  not  do.  Jones  answered  coolly, 
he  was  very  sorry  for  it,  and  returned  the  money 
into  his  pocket. 

The  highwayman  then  threatened,  if  he  did  not 
deliver  the  bank-note  that  moment,  he  must  shoot 
him  ;  holding  his  pistol  at  the  same  time  very  near 
to  his  breast.  Jones  instantly  caught  hold  of  the 
fellow's  hand,  which  trembled  so  that  he  could 
scarce  hold  the  pistol  in  it,  and  turned  the  muzzle 
from  him.  A  struggle  then  ensued,  in  which  the 
former  wrested  the  pistol  from  the  hand  of  his  an- 
tagonist, and  both  came  from  their  horses  on  the 
ground  together,  the  highwayman  upon  his  back, 
and  the  victorious  Jones  upon  him. 

The  poor  fellow  now  began  to  implore  mercy  of 
the  conqueror  :  for,  to  say  the  truth,  he  was  in 
strength  by  no  means  a  match  for  Jones.  •'  Indeed, 
sir,"  says  he,  "  I  could  have  no  intention  to  shoot 
you  ;  for  you  will  find  the  pistol  was  not  loaded. 
This  is  the  first  robbery  I  ever  attempted,  and  I 
have  been  driven  by  distress  to  this." 

At  this  instant,  at  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards' 
distance,  lay  another  person  on  the  ground,  roaring 
for  mercy  in  a  much  louder  voice  than  the  highway- 
man. This  was  no  other  than  Partridge  himself, 
who,  endeavouring  to  make  his  escape  from  the  en- 
gagement, had  been  throAvn  from  his  horse,  and  lay 
flat,  on  his  face,  not  daring  to  look  up,  and  expecting 
every  minute  to  be  shot. 

In  this  posture  he  lay,  till  the  guide,  who  was  no 
otherwise  concerned  than  for  his  horses,  having 
secured  the  stumbling  beast,  came  up  to  him,  and 
told  him  his  master  had  got  the  better  of  the  high- 
wayman. 

Partridge  leaped  up  at  this  news,  and  ran  back  to 
the  place  where  Jones  stood  with  his  sword  drawn 
in  his  hand  to  guard  the  poor  fellow  ;  which  Par- 
tridge no  sooner  saw,  than  he  cried  out,  "  Kill  the 
villain,  sir,  run  him  through  the  body,  kill  him 
this  instant !" 

Luckily,  however,  for  the  poor  wretch,  he  had 
fallen  into  more  merciful  hands  ;  for  Jones  having 
examined  the  pistol,  and  found  it  to  be  really  un- 
loaded, began  to  believe  all  the  man  had  told  him- 
before  Partridge  came  up  ;  namely,  that  he  was  a 
novice  in  the  trade,  and  that  he  had  been  driven 
to  it  by  the  distress  he  mentioned,  the  greatest  in- 
deed imaginable ,  that  of  five  hungry  children,  and 
a  wife  lying  in  of  a  sixth,  in  the  utmost  want  and 
misery.  The  truth  of  all  which  the  highwayman 
most  vehemently  asserted,  and  offered  to  convince 
Mr.  Jones  of  it,  if  he  would  take  the  trouble  to  go 
to  his  house,  which  was  not  above  two  miles  off ; 
saying,  "  That  he  desired  no  favour,  but  upon  con- 
dition of  proving  all  he  had  alleged." 

Jones  at  first  pretended  that  he  would  take  the 
fellow  at  his  word,  and  go  with  him,  declaring  that 
his  fate  should  depend  entirely  on  the  truth  of  hia 
story.  Upon  this  the  poor  fellow  immediately  ex- 
pressed so  much  alacrity,  that  Jones  was  perfectly 
satisfied  with  his  veracity,  and  began  now  to  en- 
tertain sentiments  of  compassion  for  him.  He  re- 
turned the  fellow  his  empty  pistol,  advised  him  to 
think   of  honester  means  of  relieving   his  distress, 


and  gave  him  a  couple  of  guineas  for  the  imme- 
diate support  of  his  wife  and  his  family  ;  adding, 
"  he  wished  he  had  more  for  his  sake,  for  the  hun- 
dred pound  that  had  been  mentioned  Avas  not  his 
own." 

Our  readers  will  probably  he  divided  in  their 
opinions  concerning  this  action  ;  some  may  applaud 
it  perhaps  as  an  act  of  extraordinary  humanity, 
while  those  of  a  more  saturnine  temper  will  con- 
sider it  as  a  want  of  regard  to  that  justice  which 
every  man  owes  his  country.  Partridge  certainly 
saw  it  in  that  light ;  for  he  testified  much  dissatis 
faction  on  the  occasion,  quoted  an  old  proverb, 
and  said,  he  should  not  wonder  if  the  rogue  attacked 
them  again  before  they  reached  London. 

The  highwayman  was  full  of  expressions  of  thank- 
fulness and  gratitude.  He  actually  dropped  tears, 
or  pretended  so  to  do.  He  vowed  he  would  imme- 
diately return  home,  and  would  never  afterwards 
commit  such  a  transgression :  whether  he  kept 
his  word  or  no,  perhaps  may  appear  hereafter. 

Our  travellers  having  remounted  their  horses, 
arrived  in  town  without  encountering  any  new  mis- 
hap. On  the  road  much  pleasant  discourse  passed 
between  Jones  and  Partridge,  on  the  subject  of  their 
adventure  :  in  which  Jones  expressed  a  great  com- 
passion for  those  highwaymen  who  are,  by  unavoid- 
able distress,  driven,  as  it  were,  to  such  illegal 
courses,  as  generally  bring  them  to  a  shameful  death  : 
"  I  mean,"  said  he,  "  those  only  whose  highest  guilt 
extends  no  farther  than  to  robbery,  and  who  are 
never  guilty  of  cruelty  nor  insult  to  any  person, 
which  is  a  circumstance  that,  I  must  say  to  the 
honour  of  our  country,  distinguishes  the  robbers  of 
England  from  those  of  all  other  nations  ;  for  murder 
is,  amongst  those,  almost  inseparably  incident  to 
robbery." 

"  No  doubt,"  answered  Partridge,  "  it  is  better  to 
take  away  one's  money  than  one's  life  ;  and  yet  it 
is  very  hard  upon  honest  men,  that  they  can't  travel 
about  their  business  without  being  in  danger  of  these 
villains.  And  to  be  sure  it  Avould  be  better  that  all 
rogues  were  hanged  out  of  the  way,  than  that  one 
honest  man  should  suffer.  For  my  own  part,  in- 
deed, I  should  not  care  to  have  the  blood  of  any  of 
them  on  my  own  hands ;  but  it  is  very  proper  for 
the  law  to  hang  them  all.  What  right  hath  any  man 
to  take  sixpence  from  me,  unless  I  give  it  him  1  Is 
there  any  honesty  in  such  a  man?" 

"  No,  surely,"  cries  Jones,  "no  more  than  there 
is  in  him  who  takes  the  horses  out  of  another  man's 
stable,  or  who  applies  to  his  own  use  the  money 
which  he  finds,  when  he  knows  the  right  owner." 

These  hints  stopped  the  mouth  of  Partridge  ;  nor 
did  he  open  it  again  till  Jones,  having  throA\Ti  some 
sarcastical  jokes  on  his  cowardice,  he  offered  to  ex- 
cuse himself  on  the  inequality  of  fire-arms,  saying, 
"  A  thousand  naked  men  are  nothing  to  one  pistol  ; 
for  though  it  is  true  it  will  kill  but  one  at  a  single 
discharge,  yet  who  can  tell  but  that  one  may  be  him- 
self?" 

BOOK  Xlll. 

CONTAINING    THE    SPACE    OF   TWELVE    DAYS. 

CHAPTER  I. 
An  invocation. 
Come,  bright  love  of  fame,  inspire  my  glowing 
breast :  not  thee  I  call,  who,  over  swelling  tides  of 
blood  and  tears,  dost  bear  the  hero  on  to  glory,  while 
sighs  of  millions  waft  his  spreading  sails  ;  but  thee, 
fair,  gentle  maid,  whom  Mnesis,  happy  nymph,  first 
on  the  banks  of  Hebrus  did  produce.     Thee,  whom 
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Maeonia  educated,  whom  Mantua  charmed,  and  who, 
on  that  fair  hill  which  overlooks  the  proud  metro- 
polis of  Britain,  sat'st,  with  thy  Milton,  sweetly 
tuning  the  heroic  lyre  ;  fill  my  ravished  fancy  with 
the  hopes  of  charmuig  ages  yet  to  come.  Foretell 
me  that  some  tender  maid,  whose  grandmother  is 
yet  unborn,  hereafter,  when,  under  the  fictitious 
name  of  Sophia,  she  reads  the  real  worth  which  once 
existed  in  my  Charlotte,  shall  from  her  sjinpathetic 
breast  send  forth  the  heaviug  sigh.  Do  thou  teach 
me  not  only  to  foresee,  but  to  enjoy,  nay,  even  to 
feed  on  future  praise.  Comfort  me  by  a  solemn 
assurance,  that  when  the  little  parlour  in  which  I  sit 
at  this  instant  shall  be  reduced  to  a  worse  furnished 
box,  I  shall  be  read  with  honour  by  those  who  never 
knew  nor  saw  me,  and  whom  1  shall  neither  know 
nor  see. 

And  thou,  much  plumper  dame,  whom  no  airy 
forms  nor  phantoms  of  imagination  clothe  ;  whom 
the  well-seasoned  beef,  and  pudding  richly  stained 
with  plumbs,  dchght :  thee  I  call:  of  whom  in  a 
treckschuyte,  in  some  Dutch  canal,  the  fat  ufrow 
gelt,  impregnated  by  a  jolly  merchant  of  Amsterdam, 
was  delivered :  in  Grub-street  school  •  didst  thou 
suck  in  the  elements  of  thy  erudition.  Here  hast 
thou,  in  thy  maturer  age,  taught  poetry  to  tickle  not 
the  fancy,  but  the  pride  of  the  patron.  Comedy 
from  thee  learns  a  grave  and  solemn  air ;  while 
tragedy  storms  loud,  and  rends  th'  affrighted  thea- 
tres with  its  thunder.  To  soothe  thy  wearied  limbs 
in  slumber.  Alderman  History  tells  his  tedious  tale ; 
and,  again,  to  awaken  thee.  Monsieur  Romance  per- 
forms his  surprising  tricks  of  dexterity.  Nor  less 
thy  well-fed  bookseller  obeys  thy  influence.  By 
thy  advice  the  heavy,  unread,  folio  lump,  which  long 
had  dozed  on  the  dusty  shelf,  piece-mealed  into 
numbers,  runs  nimbly  through  the  nation.  In- 
structed by  thee,  some  books,  like  quacks,  impose 
on  the  world  by  promising  wonders  ;  while  others 
turn  beaux,  and  trust  all  their  merits  to  a  gilded 
outside.  Come,  thou  jolly  substance,  with  thy 
shining  face,  keep  back  thy  inspiration,  but  hold 
forth  thy  tempting  rewards  ;  thy  shining,  chinking 
heap  ;  thy  quickly-convertible  bank-bill,  big  with 
unseen  riches  ;  thy  often-varying  stock  ;  the  warm, 
the  comfortable  house  ;  and,  lastly,  a  fair  portion  of 
that  bounteous  mother,  whose  flowing  breasts  yield 
redundant  sustenance  for  all  her  numerous  off- 
spring, did  not  some  too  greedily  and  wantonly 
drive  their  brethren  from  the  teat.  Come  thou,  and 
if  I  am  too  tasteless  of  thy  valuable  treasures,  warm 
my  heart  with  the  transpoiting  thought  of  convey- 
ing them  to  others.  Tell  me,  that  through  thy 
bounty,  the  prattling  babes,  whose  innocent  play 
hath  often  been  interrupted  by  my  labours,  may  one 
time  be  amply  rewarded  for  them. 

And  now,  this  ill-yoked  pair,  this  lean  shadow 
and  this  fat  substance,  have  prompted  me  to  write, 
whose  assistance  shall  I  invoke  to  direct  my  pen  1 

First,  Genius ;  thou  gift  of  Heaven ;  without 
whose  aid  in  vain  we  struggle  against  the  stream  of 
nature.  Thou  who  dost  sow  the  generous  seeds 
which  art  nourishes,  and  brings  to  perfection.  Do 
thou  kindly  take  me  by  the  hand,  and  lead  me 
through  all  the  mazes,  the  winding  labyrinths  of 
nature.  Initiate  me  into  all  those  mysteries  which 
profane  eyes  never  beheld.  Teach  me,  which  to 
thee  is  no  difficult  task,  to  know  mankind  better 
than  they  know  themselves.  Remove  that  mist 
which  dims  the  intellects  of  mortals,  and  causes 
them  to  adore  men  for  their  art,  or  to  detest  them 
for  their  cunning  in  deceiving  others,  when  they  are, 
in  reality,  the  objects  only  of  ridicule,  for  deceiving 
themselves.     Strip  off  the   thin  disguise  of  wisdom 


from  self-conceit,  of  plenty  from  avarice,  and  of 
glory  from  ambition.  Come,  thou  that  hast  inspired 
thy  Aristophanes,  thy  Lucian,  thy  Cervantes,  thy 
Rabelais,  thy  Moliere,  thy  Shakspeare,  thy  Swift,  thy 
Marivaux,  fill  my  pages  with  humour  ;  till  mankind 
learn  the  good-nature  to  laugh  only  at  the  follies  of 
others,  and  the  humility  to  grieve  at  their  own. 

And  thou,  almost  the  constant  attendant  on  true 
genius,  Humanity,  bring  all  thy  tender  sensations. 
If  thou  hast  already  disposed  of  them  all  between 
thy  Allen  and  thy  Lyttleton,  steal  them  a  little  while 
from  their  bosoms.  Not  without  these  the  tender 
scene  is  painted.  From  these  alone  proceed  the 
noble,  disinterested  friendship,  the  melting  love,  the 
generous  sentiment,  the  ardent  gratitude,  the  soft 
compassion,  the  candid  opinion ;  and  all  those 
strong  energies  of  a  good  mind,  which  fill  the 
moistened  eyes  with  tears,  the  glowing  cheeks  with 
blood,  and  swell  the  heart  with  tides  of  grief,  joy, 
and  benevolence. 

And  thou,  O  Learning !  (for  without  thy  assistance 
nothing  pure,  nothing  correct,  can  genius  produce,) 
do  thou  guide  my  pen.  Thee  in  thy  favourite 
fields,  where  the  limpid,  gently-rolling  Thames 
washes  thy  Etonian  banks,  in  early  youth  I  have 
worshipped.  To  thee,  at  thy  birchen  altar,  with 
true  Spartan  devotion,  I  have  sacrificed  my  blood. 
Come  then,  and  from  thy  vast,  luxuriant  stores,  in 
long  antiquity  piled  up,  pour  forth  the  rich  profu- 
sion. Open  thy  Ma^onian  and  thy  Mantuan  cofiers, 
with  whatever  else  includes  thy  philosophic,  thy 
poetic,  and  thy  historical  treasures,  whether  with 
Greek  or  Roman  characters  thou  hast  chosen  to  in- 
scribe the  ponderous  chests :  give  me  a  while  that 
key  to  all  thy  treasures,  which  to  thy  Warburton 
thou  hast  entrusted. 

Lastly,  come  Experience,  long  conversant  with 
the  wise,  the  good,  the  learned,  and  the  polite. 
Nor  with  them  only,  but  with  every  kind  of  cha- 
racter, from  the  minister  at  his  levee,  to  the  bailiff 
in  his  spunging-house  ;  from  the  duchess  at  her 
drum,  to  the  landlady  behind  her  bar.  From  thee 
only  can  the  manners  of  mankind  be  known  ;  to 
which  the  recluse  pedant,  however  great  his  parts 
or  extensive  his  learning  may  be,  hath  ever  been  a 
stranger. 

Come  all  these,  and  more,  if  possible  ;  for  arduous 
is  the  task  I  have  undertaken  ;  and,  without  all  your 
assistance,  will,  I  find,  be  too  heavy  for  me  to  sup- 
port. But  if  you  all  smile  on  my  labours  I  hope 
still  to  bring  them  to  a  happy  conclusion. 


CHAPTER  II. 

What  befcl  Mr.  Jones  on  his  arrival  in  London. 

The  learned  Dr.  Misaubin  used  to  say,  that  the 
proper  direction  to  him  was.  To  Dr.  Misaubin,  in 
the  World;  intimating  that  there  were  few  people 
in  it  to  whom  his  great  reputation  was  not  known. 
And,  perhaps,  upon  a  very  nice  examination  into 
the  matter,  we  shall  find  that  this  circumstance  bears 
no  inconsiderable  part  among  the  many  blessings  of 
grandeur. 

The  great  happiness  of  being  known  to  posterity, 
with  the  hopes  of  which  we  so  delighted  ourselves 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  is  the  portion  of  few. 
To  have  the  several  elements  which  compose  our 
names,  as  Sydenham  expresses  it,  repeated  a  thou- 
sand years  hence,  is  a  gift  beyond  the  power  of 
title  and  wealth  ;  and  is  scarce  to  be  purchased, 
unless  by  the  sword  and  the  pen.  But  to  avoid  the 
scandalous  imputation,  while  we  yet  live,  of  being 
one  ichom  7iobody  knows  (a  scandal,  by  the  bye,  as 
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old  as  the  days  of  Homer*),  will  always  be  the 
envied  portion  of  those,  who  have  a  legal  title  either 
to  honour  or  estate. 

From  that  figure,  therefore,  which  the  Irish  peer 
who  brought  Sophia  to  town  hath  already  made  in 
this  history,  the  reader  will  conclude,  doubtless,  it 
must  have  been  an  easy  matter  to  have  discovered 
his  house  in  London  without  knowing  the  particu- 
lar street  or  square  which  he  inhabited,  since  he 
must  have  been  one  ichom  everybody  knmcs.  To 
say  the  truth,  so  it  would  have  been  to  any  of  those 
tradesmen  who  are  accustomed  to  attend  the  regions 
of  the  great ;  for  the  doors  of  the  great  are  generally 
no  less  easy  to  find  than  it  is  difficult  to  get  entrance 
into  them.  But  Jones,  as  well  as  Partridge,  was  an 
entire  stranger  in  London  ;  and  as  he  happened  to 
arrive  first  in  a  quarter  of  the  town,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  have  very  little  intercourse  with  the  house- 
holders of  Hanover  or  Grosvenor-square  (for  he 
entered  through  Gray's-inn-lane),  so  he  rambled 
about  some  time  before  he  could  even  find  his  way 
to  those  happy  mansions  where  fortune  segregates 
from  the  vulgar  those  magnanimous  heroes,  the  de- 
scendants of  ancient  Britons,  Saxons,  or  Danes, 
whose  ancestors,  being  born  in  better  days,  by  sundry 
kinds  of  merit,  have  entailed  riches  and  honour  on 
their  posterity. 

Jones,  being  at  length  arrived  at  those  terrestrial 
Elysian  fields,  would  now  soon  have  discovered  his 
lordship's  mansion ;  but  the  peer  unluckily  quitted 
his  former  house  when  he  went  for  Ireland  ;  and  as 
he  was  just  entered  into  a  new  one,  the  fame  of  his 
equipage  had  not  yet  sufficiently  blazed  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  so  that,  after  a  successless  inquiry 
till  the  clock  had  struck  eleven,  Jones  at  last  yielded 
to  the  advice  of  Partridge,  and  retreated  to  the  Bull 
and  Gate  in  Holborn,  that  being  the  inn  where  he 
had  first  alighted,  and  where  he  retired  to  enjoy  that 
kind  of  repose  which  usually  attends  persons  in  his 
circumstances. 

Early  in  the  morning  he  again  set  forth  in  pur- 
suit of  Sophia ;  and  many  a  weary  step  he  took  to 
no  better  purpose  than  before.  At  last,  whether  it 
was  that  Fortune  relented,  or  whether  it  was  no 
longer  in  her  power  to  disappoint  him,  he  came  into 
the  very  street  which  was  honoured  by  his  lord- 
ship's residence  ;  and,  being  directed  to  the  house, 
he  gave  one  gentle  rap  at  the  door. 

The  porter,  who,  from  the  modesty  of  the  knock, 
had  conceived  no  high  idea  of  the  person  approach- 
ing, conceived  but  little  better  from  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Jones,  who  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  fustian, 
and  had  by  his  side  the  weapon  formerly  purchased 
of  the  Serjeant;  of  which,  though  the  blade  might 
be  composed  of  well-tempered  steel,  the  handle 
was  composed  only  of  brass,  and  that  none  of  the 
brightest.  When  Jones,  therefore,  inquired  after 
the  young  lady  who  had  come  to  town  with  his  lord- 
ship, this  fellow  answered  surlily,  "  That  there 
were  no  ladies  there."  Jones  then  desired  to  see 
the  master  of  the  house  ;  but  was  informed  that  his 
lordship  would  see  nobody  that  morning.  And  upon 
growing  more  pressing  the  porter  said,  "  he  had  po- 
sitive orders  to  let  no  person  in ;  but  if  you  think 
proper,"  said  he,  "  to  leave  your  name,  I  will  ac- 
quaint his  lordship ;  and  if  you  call  another  time 
you  shall  know  when  he  will  see  you." 

Jones  now  declared,  "  that  he  had  very  particular 
business  with  the  young  lady,  and  could  not  depart 
without  seeing  her."  Upon  which  the  porter,  with 
no  very  agreeable  voice  or  aspect,  affirmed,  "  that 
there  was  no  young  lady  in  that  house,  and  conse- 

•  See  the  2d  Odyssey,  ver.  175. 


quently  none  could  he  see ;"  adding,  "  sure  yon  are 
the  strangest  man  I  ever  met  with,  for  you  will  not 
take  an  answer." 

I  have  often  thought  that,  by  the  particular  de- 
scription of  Cerberus,  the  porter  of  hell,  in  the 
6th  iEneid,  Virgil  might  possibly  intend  to  satirise 
the  porters  of  the  great  men  in  his  time  ;  the  pic- 
ture, at  least,  resembles  those  who  have  the  honour 
to  attend  at  the  doors  of  our  great  men.  The 
porter  in  his  lodge  answers  exactly  to  Cerberus  in 
his  den,  and,  like  him,  must  be  appeased  by  a  sop 
before  access  can  be  gained  to  his  master.  Per- 
haps Jones  might  have  seen  him  in  that  light,  and 
have  recollected  the  passage  where  the  Sibyl,  in 
order  to  procure  an  entrance  for  ^neas,  presents 
the  keeper  of  the  Stygian  avenue  with  such  a  sop. 
Jones,  in  like  manner,  now  began  to  offer  a  bribe 
to  the  human  Cerberus,  which  a  footman,  over- 
hearing, instantly  advanced,  and  declared,  "  if  Mr. 
Jones  would  give  him  the  sum  proposed,  he  would 
conduct  him  to  the  lady."  Jones  instantly  agreed, 
and  was  forthwith  conducted  to  the  lodging  of  Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick  by  the  very  fellow  who  had  attended  the 
ladies  thither  the  day  before. 

Nothing  more  aggravates  ill  success  than  the  near 
approach  to  good.  The  gamester,  who  loses  his 
party  at  piquet  by  a  single  point,  laments  his  bad 
luck  ten  times  as  much  as  he  who  never  came  within 
a  prospect  of  the  game.  So  in  a  lottery,  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  next  numbers  to  that  which  wins  the 
great  prize  are  apt  to  account  themselves  much  more 
unfortunate  than  their  fellow-sufferers.  In  short, 
these  kind  of  hairbreadth  missings  of  happiness 
look  like  the  insults  of  Fortune,  who  may  be  consi- 
dered as  thus  playing  tricks  with  us,  and  wantonly 
diverting  herself  at  our  expense. 

Jones,  who  more  than  once  already  had  expe- 
rienced this  frolicsome  disposition  of  the  heathen 
goddess,  was  now  again  doomed  to  be  tantalised  in 
the  like  manner  ;  for  he  arrived  at  the  door  of  Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick  about  ten  minutes  after  the  departure  of 
Sophia.  He  now  addressed  himself  to  the  waiting- 
woman  belonging  to  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick ;  who  told 
him  the  disagreeable  news,  that  the  lady  was  gone, 
but  could  not  tell  him  whither  ;  and  the  same  an- 
swer he  afterwards  received  from  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick 
herself.  For  as  that  lady  made  no  doubt  but  that 
Mr.  Jones  was  a  person  detached  from  her  uncle 
Western,  in  pursuit  of  his  daughter,  so  she  was  too 
generous  to  betray  her. 

Though  Jones  had  never  seen  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick, 
yet  he  had  heard  that  a  cousin  of  Sophia  was  mar- 
ried to  a  gentleman  of  that  name.  This,  however, 
in  the  present  tumult  of  his  mind,  never  once  recur- 
red to  his  memory  ;  but  when  the  footman,  who  had 
conducted  him  from  his  lordship's,  acquainted  him 
with  the  great  intimacy  between  the  ladies,  and  with 
their  calling  each  other  cousin,  he  then  recollected 
the  story  of  the  marriage  which  he  had  formerly 
heard  ;  and  as  he  was  presently  convinced  that  this 
was  the  same  woman,  he  became  more  surprised  at 
the  answer  which  he  had  received,  and  very  earnestly 
desired  leave  to  wait  on  the  lady  herself;  but  she 
as  positively  refused  him  that  honour. 

Jones,  who,  though  he  had  never  seen  a  court, 
was  better  bred  than  most  who  frequent  it,  was  in- 
capable of  any  rude  or  abrupt  behaviour  to  a  lady. 
When  he  had  received,  therefore,  a  preremptory 
denial,  he  retired  for  the  present,  saying  to  the 
waiting-woman,  "  That  if  this  was  an  improper  hour 
to  wait  on  her  lady,  he  would  return  in  the  after- 
noon ;  and  that  he  then  hoped  to  have  the  honour 
of  seeing  her."  The  civility  with  which  he  uttered 
this,  added  to  the  great  comeliness  of  his  person, 
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made  an  impression  on  the  waiting-woman,  and  she 
could  not  help  answering  ;  "Perhaps,  sir,  you  may  ;" 
and,  indeed,  she  afterwards  said  everything  to  her 
mistress,  which  she  thought  most  likely  to  prevail 
on  her  to  admit  a  visit  from  the  handsome  young 
gentleman  ;  for  so  she  called  him. 

Jones  very  shrewdly  suspected  that  Sophia  herself 
was  now  with  her  cousin,  and  was  denied  to  him  ; 
which  he  imputed  to  her  resentment  of  what  had 
happened  at  Upton.  Having,  therefore,  despatched 
Partridge  to  procure  him  lodgings,  he  remained  all 
day  in  the  street,  watching  the  door  where  he 
thought  his  angel  lay  concealed  ;  but  no  person  did 
he  see  issue  forth,  except  a  seiTant  of  the  house, 
and  in  the  evening  he  returned  to  pay  his  visit  to 
Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  which  that  good  lady  at  last  con- 
descended to  admit. 

There  is  a  certain  air  of  natural  gentility,  which 
it  is  neither  in  the  power  of  dress  to  give,  nor  to 
conceal.  Mr.  Jones,  as  hath  been  before  hinted, 
was  possessed  of  this  in  a  very  eminent  degi-ee.  He 
met,  therefore,  with  a  reception  from  the  lady  some- 
what different  from  what  his  apparel  seemed  to 
demand  ;  and  after  he  had  paid  her  his  proper  re- 
spects, was  desired  to  sit  down. 

The  reader  will  not,  I  believe,  be  desirous  of 
knowing  all  the  particulars  of  this  conversation, 
which  ended  very  little  to  the  satisfaction  of  poor 
Jones.  For  though  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  soon  discovered 
the  lover  (as  all  women  have  the  eyes  of  hawks  in 
those  matters),  yet  she  still  thought  it  was  such  a 
lover,  as  a  generous  friend  of  the  lady  should  not 
betray  her  to.  In  short,  she  suspected  this  was  the 
very  Mr.  Blifil,  from  whom  Sophia  had  flown  ;  and 
all  the  ansAvers  which  she  artfully  drew  from  Jones, 
concerning  Mr.  Allworthy's  family,  confirmed  her 
in  this  opinion.  She  therefore  strictly  denied  any 
knowledge  concerning  the  place  whither  Sophia  was 
gone  ;  nor  could  Jones  obtain  more  than  a  permis- 
sion to  wait  on  her  again  the  next  evening. 

When  Jones  was  departed  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  com- 
municated her  suspicion  concerning  Mr.  Blifil  to 
her  maid ;  who  answered,  "  Sure,  madam,  he  is 
too  pretty  a  man,  in  my  opinion,  for  any  woman  in 
the  world  to  run  away  from.  I  had  rather  fancy  it 
is  Mr.  Jones." — "  Mr.  Jones  !"  said  the  lady,  "  what 
Jones  f  For  Sophia  had  not  given  the  least  hint 
of  any  such  person  in  all  their  conversation  ;  but 
Mrs.  Honour  had  been  much  more  communicative, 
and  had  acquainted  her  sister  Abigail  with  the  whole 
history  of  Jones,  which  this  now  again  related  to 
her  mistress. 

Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  no  sooner  received  this  informa- 
tion, than  she  immediately  agreed  with  the  opinion 
of  her  maid;  and,  what  is  very  unaccountable,  saw 
charms  in  the  gallant,  happy  lover,  which  she  had 
overlooked  in  the  slighted  squire.  "  Betty,"  says 
she,  "you  are  certainly  in  the  right:  he  is  a  very 
pretty  fellow,  and  I  don't  wonder  that  my  cousin's 
maid  should  tell  you  so  many  women  are  fond  of 
him.  I  am  sorry  now  I  did  not  inform  him  where 
my  cousin  was  ;  and  yet,  if  he  be  so  terrible  a  rake 
as  you  tell  me,  it  is  a  pity  she  should  ever  see  him 
any  more  ;  for  Avhat  but  her  ruin  can  happen  from 
marryhig  a  rake  and  a  beggar  against  her  father's 
consent '?  I  protest,  if  he  be  such  a  man  as  the  wench 
described  him  to  you,  it  is  but  an  office  of  charity  to 
keep  her  from  him  ;  and  I  am  sure  it  would  be 
unpardonable  in  me  to  do  otherwise,  who  have 
tasted  so  bitterly  of  the  misfortunes  attending  such 
marriages.'' 

_  Here  she  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  vi- 
sitor, which  was  no  other  than  his  lordship ;  and  as 
nothing  passed  at  this  visit  either  new  or  extraordi- 


nary, or  any  ways  material  to  this  history,  we  shall 
here  put  an  end  to  this  chapter. 


CHAPTER  III. 


A  project  of  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  and  lier  visit  to  Lady  Bellaston. 
"When  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  retired  to  rest,  her  thoughts 
were  entirely  taken  up  by  her  cousin  Sophia  and 
Mr.  Jones.  She  was,  indeed,  a  little  offended  with  J 
the  former,  for  the  disingenuity  which  she  now  dis-  1 
covered.  In  which  meditation  she  had  not  long 
exercised  her  imagination  before  the  follov.'ing  con- 
ceit suggested  itself;  that  could  she  possibly  become 
the  means  of  preserving  Sophia  from  this  man,  and 
of  restoring  her  to  her  father,  she  should,  in  all 
human  probability,  by  so  great  a  service  to  the 
family,  reconcile  to  herself  both  her  uncle  and  her 
aunt  Western. 

As  this  was  one  of  her  most  favourite  wishes,  so 
the  hope  of  success  seemed  so  reasonable,  that  no- 
thmg  remained  but  to  consider  of  proper  methods  to 
accomplish  her  scheme.  To  attempt  to  reason  the 
case  with  Sophia  did  not  appear  to  her  one  of  those 
methods :  for  as  Betty  had  reported  from  Mrs. 
Honour,  that  Sophia  had  a  violent  inclination  to 
Jones,  she  conceived  that  to  dissuade  her  from  the 
match  was  an  endeavour  of  the  same  kind,  as  it 
would  be  very  heartily  and  earnestly  to  entreat  a 
moth  not  to  fly  into  a  candle. 

If  the  reader  will  please  to  remember  that  the 
acquaintance  which  Sophia  had  with  Lady  Bellaston 
was  contracted  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Western,  and 
must  have  grown  at  the  very  time  when  Mrs.  Fitz- 
patrick lived  with  this  latter  lady,  he  will  want  no 
information,  that  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  must  have  been 
acquainted  with  her  likewise.  They  were,  besides, 
both  equally  her  distant  relations. 

After  much  consideration,  therefore,  she  resolved 
to  go  early  in  the  morning  to  that  lady,   and    en- 
deaveur  to  see  her,  unknoAvn  to  Sophia,  and  to  ac- 
quaint her  with  the  whole  aiTair.    For  she  did  not  in 
the  least  doubt,  but  that  the  prudent  lady,  who  had      J 
often   ridiculed  romantic  love,  and  indiscreet  mar-      I 
riagcs,  in  her  conversation,  would  very  readily  con-      ' 
cur  in  her  sentiments  concerning  this    match,  and 
would  lend  her  utmost  assistance  to  prevent  it. 

This  resolution  she  accordingly  executed ;  and 
the  next  morning  before  the  sun,  she  huddled  on 
her  clothes,  and  at  a  very  unfashionable,  unseason- 
able, nnvisitable  hour,  went  to  lady  Bellaston,  to 
whom  she  got  access,  Avithout  the  least  knowledge 
or  suspicion  of  Sophia,  who,  though  not  asleep,  lay 
at  that  time  awake  in  her  bed,  Avith  Honour  snoring 
by  her  side. 

Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  made  many  apologies  for  an  early, 
abrupt  visit,  at  an  hour  Avhen,  she  said,  "  she  should 
not  have  thought  of  disturbing  her  ladyship,  but 
upon  business  of  the  utmost  consequence."  She 
then  opened  the  whole  affair,  told  all  she  had  heard 
from  Betty;  and  did  not  forget  the  visit  which  Jones 
had  paid  to  herself  the  preceding  evening. 

Lady  Bellaston  answered  Avith  a  smile,  "  Then 
you  have  seen  this  terrible  man,  madam  ;  pray,  is  he 
so  very  fine  a  figure  as  he  is  represented  1  for  Etoff 
entertained  me  last  night  almost  tAvo  hours  Avith  him. 
The  Avench  I  believe  is  in  love  Avith  him  by  reputa- 
tion." Here  the  reader  will  be  apt  to  wonder  ;  but 
the  truth  is,  that  Mrs.  Etofi",  Avho  had  the  honour 
to  pin  and  unpin  the  lady  Bellaston,  had  receiA'ed 
complete  information  concerning  the  said  Mr.  Jones, 
and  had  faithfully  conveyed  the  same  to  her  lady  last 
night  (or  rather  that  morning)  while  she  was  un- 
dressing; on  which  accounts  she  had  been  detained 
in  her  office  above  the  space  of  an  hour  and  a  half. 
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The  lady  indeed,  though  generally  well  enough 
pleased  with  the  narratives  of  Mrs.  Etoff  at  those 
seasons,  gave  an  extraordinary  attention  to  her  ac- 
count of  Jones ;  for,  Honour  had  described  him  as  a 
very  handsome  fellow,  and  Mrs.  Etoff,  in  her  hurry, 
added  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  his  person  to  her 
report,  that  lady  Bellaston  began  to  conceive  him  to 
be  a  kind  of  miracle  in  nature. 

The  curiosity  which  her  woman  had  inspired  was 
now  greatly  increased  by  Mrs.Fitzpatrick,  who  spoke 
as  much  in  favour  of  the  person  of  Jones  as  she  had 
before  spoken  in  dispraise  of  his  birth,  character,  and 
fortune. 

When  lady  Bellaston  had  heard  the  whole,  she  an- 
swered gravely,  "  Indeed,  madam,  this  is  a  matter  of 
great  consequence.  Nothing  can  certainly  be  more 
commendable  than  the  part  you  act ;  and  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  have  my  share  in  tlie  presei-vation  of  a 
young  lady  of  so  much  merit,  and  for  whom  I  have 
80  much  esteem." 

"  Doth  not  your  ladyship  think,"  says  Mrs.  Fitz- 
patrick  eagerly,  "  that  it  would  be  the  best  way  to 
write  immediately  to  my  uncle,  and  acquaint  him 
where  my  cousin  is'? " 

The  lady  pondered  a  little  upon  this,  and  thus 
answered,  —  "Why,  no,  madam,  I  think  not.  Di 
Western  hath  described  her  brother  to  me  to  be  such 
a  brute,  that  I  cannot  consent  tg  put  any  woman 
under  his  power  who  hath  escaped  from  it.  I  have 
heard  he  behaved  like  a  monster  to  his  own  wife,  for 
he  is  one  of  those  wretches  who  think  they  have  a 
right  to  tyrannise  over  iis,  and  from  such  I  shall 
ever  esteem  it  the  cause  of  my  sex  to  rescue  any 
woman  who  is  so  unfortunate  to  be  under  their 
power. — The  business,  dear  cousin,  will  be  only  to 
keep  Miss  Western  from  seeing  this  young  fellow,  till 
the  good  company,  which  she  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  here,  give  her  a  properer  turn." 

"  If  he  should  find  her  out,  madam,"  answered  the 
other,  "  your  ladyship  may  be  assured  he  will  leave 
nothing  unattempted  to  come  at  her." 

"  But,  madam,"  replied  the  lady,  "  it  is  impossible 
he  should  come  here — though  indeed  it  is  possible 
he  may  get  some  intelligence  where  she  is,  and  then 
may  lurk  about  the  house — I  wish  therefore  I  knew 
his  person. 

"  Is  there  no  way,  madam,  by  which  I  could  have 
a  sight  of  him"?  for,  otherwise,  you  know,  cousin,  she 
may  contrive  to  see  him  here  without  my  know- 
ledge." Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  answered,  "  That  he  had 
threatened  her  with  another  visit  that  afternoon,  and 
that,  if  her  ladyship  pleased  to  do  her  the  honour  of 
calling  upon  her  then,  she  would  hardly  fail  of  see- 
ing him  between  six  and  seven;  and  if  he  came  earlier 
she  would,  by  some  means  or  other,  detain  him  till 
her  ladyship's  arrival." — Lady  Bellaston  replied, 
"  She  would  come  the  moment  she  could  get  from 
dinner,  which  she  supposed  would  be  by  seven  at 
farthest;  for  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  she 
should  be  acquainted  with  his  person.  Upon  my 
word,  madam,"  says  she,  "  it  was  very  good  to  take 
this  care  of  miss  Western  ;  but  common  humanity, 
as  well  as  regard  to  our  family,  requires  it  of  us  both  ; 
for  it  would  be  a  dreadful  match  indeed." 

Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  failed  not  to  make  a  proper  return 
to  the  compliment  which  lady  Bellaston  had  be- 
stowed on  her  cousin,  and,  after  some  little  imma- 
terial conversation,  withdrew ;  and,  getting  as  fast 
as  she  could  into  her  chair,  unseen  by  Sophia  or 
Honour,  returned  home. 

CHAPTER  lY. 

Which  consists  of  visiting. 
Mr.  Jones  had  walked  within  sight  of  a  certain  door 


during  the  whole  day,  which,  though  onf  of  the 
shortest  appeared  to  him  to  be  one  of  the  longest  in 
the  whole  year.  At  length,  the  clock  having  struck 
five,  he  returned  to  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  who,  tliough  it 
was  a  full  hour  earlier  than  the  decent  time  of  visiting, 
received  him  very  civilly  ;  but  still  persisted  in  her 
ignorance  concerning  Sophia. 

Jones,  in  asking  for  his  angel,  had  dropped  the 
word  cousin ;  upon  which  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  said, 
"  Then,  sir,  you  know  we  are  related  ;  and,  as  we 
are,  you  will  permit  me  the  right  of  inquiring  into  the 
particulars  of  your  business  with  my  cousin."  Hei*e 
Jones  hesitated  a  good  while,  and  at  last  answered, 
"  He  had  a  considerable  sum  of  money  of  hers  in  his 
hands,  which  he  desired  to  deliver  to  her.  He  then 
produced  the  pocket-book,  and  acquainted  Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick  with  the  contents,  and  with  the  method 
in  which  they  came  into  his  hands."  He  had  scarce 
finished  his  story,  when  a  most  violent  noise  shook 
the  whole  house.  To  attempt  to  describe  this  noise 
to  those  who  have  heard  it  would  be  in  vain  ;  and  to 
aim  at  giving  any  idea  of  it  to  those  who  have  never 
heard  the  like,  would  be  still  more  vain  :  for  it  may 
be  truly  said — 


Sic  yeminant  Curybnntes  cera. 

The  priests  of  Cybele  do  not  so  rattle  their  sounding 
brass. 

In  short,  a  footman  knocked,  or  rather  thundered, 
at  the  door.  Jones  was  a  little  surprised  at  the  sound, 
having  never  heard  it  before  ;  but  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick 
very  calmly  said,  that,  as  some  company  were  coming, 
she  could  not  make  him  any  answer  now  ;  but  if  he 
pleased  to  stay  till  they  were  gone,  she  intimated  she 
had  something  to  say  to  him. 

The  door  of  the  room  now  flew  open,  and,  after 
pushing  in  her  hoop  sideways  before  her,  entered 
lady  Bellaston,  who,  having  first  made  a  very  low 
curtsy  to  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  and  as  low  a  one  to  Mr. 
Jones,  was  ushered  to  the  upper  end  of  the  room. 

We  mention  these  minute  matters  for  the  sake  of 
some  country  ladies  of  our  acquaintance,  who  think 
it  contrary  to  the  rules  of  modesty  to  bend  their 
knees  to  a  man. 

The  company  were  hardly  well  settled,  before  the 
ari'ival  of  the  peer  lately  mentioned  caused  a  fresh 
disturbance,  and  a  repetition  of  ceremonials. 

These  being  over,  the  conversation  began  to  be 
(as  the  phrase  is)  extremely  brilliant.  However,  as 
nothing  passed  in  it  which  can  be  thought  material  to 
this  history,  or,  indeed,  very  material  in  itself,  I  shall 
omit  the  relation ;  the  rather,  as  I  have  known  some 
very  fine  polite  conversation  grow  extremely  dull, 
when  transcribed  into  books,  or  repeated  on  the 
stage.  Indeed,  this  mental  repast  is  a  dainty,  of 
which  those  who  are  excluded  from  polite  assemblies 
must  be  contented  to  remain  as  ignorant  as  they 
must  of  the  several  dainties  of  French  cookery,  which 
are  served  only  at  the  tables  of  the  great.  To  say 
the  truth,  as  neither  of  these  are  adapted  to  every 
taste,  they  might  both  be  often  thrown  away  on  the 
vulgar. 

Poor  Jones  was  rather  a  spectator  of  this  elegant 
scene,  than  an  actor  in  it;  for  though,  in  the  short 
interval  before  the  peer's  arrival,  lady  Bellaston  first, 
and  afterwards  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  had  addressed  some 
of  their  discourse  to  him  ;  yet  no  sooner  was  the 
noble  lord  entered,  than  he  engrossed  the  whole  at- 
tention of  the  two  ladies  to  himself ;  and  as  he  took 
no  more  notice  of  Jones  than  if  no  such  person  had 
been  present,  unless  by  now  and  then  staring  at 
him,  the  ladies  followed  his  example. 

The  company  had  now  staid  so  long,  that  Mrs. 
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Fitzpatrick  plainly  perceived  they  all  designed  to 
stay  out  each  other.  She  therefore  resolved  to  rid 
herself  of  Jones,  he  being  the  visitant  to  whom  she 
thought  the  least  ceremony  was  due.  Taking  there- 
fore an  opportunity  of  'a  cessation  of  chat,  she  ad- 
dressed herself  gravely  to  him,  and  said,  "  Sir,  I  shall 
not  possibly  be  able  to  give  you  an  answer  to-night  as 
to  that  business  ;  but  if  you  please  to  leave  word 
where  I  may  send  to  you  to-morrow " 

Jones  had  natural,  but  not  artificial  good-breeding. 
Instead  therefore  of  communicating  the  secret  of  his 
lodgings  to  a  servant,  he  acquainted  the  lady  herself 
with  it  particularly,  and  soon  after  very  ceremo- 
niously withdrew. 

He  was  no  sooner  gone  than  the  great  personages, 
who  had  taken  no  notice  of  him  present,  began  to 
take  much  notice  of  him  in  his  absence  ;  but  if  the 
reader  hath  already  excused  us  from  relating  the 
more  brilliantpart  of  this  conversation,  he  will  surely 
be  very  ready  to  excuse  the  repetition  of  what  may 
be  called  vulgar  abuse  ;  though,  perhaps,  it  may  be 
material  to  our  history  to  mention  an  obsei-vation  of 
lady  Bellaston,  Avho  took  her  leave  in  a  few  minutes 
after  him,  and  then  said  to  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  at  her 
departure,  "  I  am  satisfied  on  the  account  of  my 
cousin  ;   she  can  be  in  no  danger  from  this  fellow." 

Our  history  shall  follow  the  example  of  lady  Bel- 
laston, and  take  leave  of  the  present  company,  which 
was  now  reduced  to  two  persons  ;  between  whom, 
as  nothing  passed,  which  in  the  least  concerns  us 
or  our  reader,  we  shall  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
diverted  by  it  from  matters  which  must  seem  of  more 
consequence  to  all  those  who  are  at  all  interested  in 
the  affairs  of  our  hero. 


CHAPTER  V 


An  adventure  which  happened  to  Mr.  Jones  at  his  lodgings, 

witli  some  account  of  a  young  gentleman  wlio  lodged  there, 

and  of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  her  two  daughters. 

The  next  morning,  as  early  as  it  was  decent,  Jones 
attended  at  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick's  door,  where  he  was 
answered  that  the  lady  was  not  at  home  ;  an  answer 
which  surprised  him  the  more,  as  he  had  walked 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  street  from  break  of 
day  ;  and  if  she  had  gone  out,  he  must  have  seen 
her.  This  answer,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
ceive, and  not  only  now,  but  to  five  several  visits 
which  he  made  her  that  day. 

To  be  plain  with  the  reader,  the  noble  peer  had 
from  some  reason  or  other,  perhaps  from  a  regard 
for  the  lady's  honoiu,  insisted  that  she  should  not  see 
Mr.  Jones,  whom  he  looked  on  as  a  scrub,  any 
more  ;  and  the  lady  had  complied  in  making  that 
promise  to  which  we  now  see  her  so  strictly  adhere. 
But  as  our  gentle  reader  may  possibly  have  a 
better  opinion  of  the  young  gentleman  than  her  lady- 
ship, and  may  even  have  some  concern,  should  it  be 
apprehended  that,  during  this  unhappy  separation 
from  Sophia,  he  took  up  his  residence  either  at  an 
inn,  or  in  the  street ;  we  shall  now  give  an  account 
of  his  lodging,  which  was  indeed  in  a  very  reputable 
house,  and  in  a  very  good  part  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Jones,  then,  had  often  heard  Mr.  Ailworthy 
mention  the  gentlewoman  at  whose  house  he  used 
to  lodge  when  he  was  in  town.  This  person,  who, 
as  Jones  likewise  knew,  lived  in  Bond-street,  was 
the  widow  of  a  clergyman,  and  was  left  by  him,  at 
his  decease,  in  possession  of  two  daughters,  and  of  a 
complete  set  of  manuscript  sermons. 

Of  these  two  daughters,  Nancy,  the  elder,  was 
now  arrived  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  Betty,  the 
younger,  at  that  of  ten. 

Hither  Jones  had  despatched  Partridge,  and  in 
this  house  he  was  provided  with  a  room  for  himself 


in  the  second  floor,  and  with  one  for  Partridge  in  tha 
fourth. 

The  first  floor  was  inhabited  by  one  of  those 
young  gentlemen,  who,  in  the  last  age,  were  called 
men  of  wit  and  pleasure  about  town,  and  properly 
enough ;  for  as  men  are  usually  denominated  from 
their  business  or  profession,  so  pleasure  may  be  said 
to  have  been  the  only  business  or  profession  of  those 
gentlemen  to  whom  fortune  had  made  all  useful 
occupations  unnecessary.  Playhouses,  coffeehouses, 
and  taverns,  were  the  scenes  of  their  rendezvous. 
Wit  and  humour  were  the  entertainment  of  their 
looser  hours,  and  love  was  the  business  of  their  more 
serious  moments.  Wine  and  the  muses  conspire  to 
kindle  the  brightest  flames  in  their  breasts  ;  nor  did 
they  only  admire,  but  some  were  able  to  celebrate 
the  beauty  they  admired,  and  all  to  judge  of  the 
merit  of  such  compositions. 

Such,  therefore,  were  properly  called  the  men  of 
wit  and  pleasure  ;  but  I  question  whether  the  same 
appellation  may,  with  the  same  propriety,  be  given 
to  those  young  gentlemen  of  our  times,  who  have 
the  same  ambition  to  be  distinguished  for  parts. 
Wit  certainly  they  have  nothing  to  do  with.  To 
give  them  their  due,  they  soar  a  step  higher  than 
their  predecessors,  and  may  be  called  men  of  wisdom 
and  vertu  (take  heed  you  do  not  read  virtue).  Thus 
at  an  age  when«  the  gentlemen  above  mentioned 
employ  their  time  in  toasting  the  charms  of  a  woman, 
or  in  making  sonnets  in  her  praise  ;  in  giving  their 
opinion  of  a  play  at  the  theatre,  or  of  a  poem  at 
Will's  or  Button's  ;  these  gentlemen  are  considering 
of  methods  to  bribe  a  corporation,  or  meditating 
speeches  for  the  house  of  commons,  or  rather  for  the 
magazines.  But  the  science  of  gaming  is  that  which 
above  all  others  employs  their  thoughts.  These  are 
the  studies  of  their  graver  hours,  while  for  their 
amusements  they  have  the  vast  circle  of  connoisseur- 
ship,  painting,  music,  statuary,  and  natural  philo- 
sophy, or  rather  uniiatural,  which  deals  in  the  won- 
derful, and  knows  nothing  of  Nature,  except  her 
monsters  and  imperfections. 

When  Jones  had  spent  the  whole  day  in  vain  in- 
quiries after  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  he  returned  at  last 
disconsolate  to  his  apartment.  Here,  while  he  was 
venting  his  grief  in  private,  he  heard  a  violent  uproar 
below  stairs ;  and  soon  after  a  female  voice  begged 
him  for  heaven's  sake  to  come  and  prevent  murder. 
Jones,  who  was  never  backward  on  any  occasion 
to  help  the  distressed,  immediately  ran  down  stairs  ; 
when,  stepping  into  the  dining-room,  whence  all  the 
noise  issued,  he  beheld  the  young  gentleman  of  wis- 
dom and  vertii  just  before  mentioned,  pnmed  close  to 
the  wall  by  his  footman,  and  a  young  woman  stand- 
ing by,  wringing  her  hands,  and  crying  out,  "  He  will 
be  murdered  !  he  will  be  murdered!"  and,  indeed,  the 
poor  gentleman  seemed  in  some  danger  of  being 
choked,  when  Jones  flew  hastily  to  his  assistance, 
and  rescued  him,  just  as  he  was  breathing  his  last, 
from  the  unmerciful  clutches  of  the  enemy. 

Though  the  fellow  had  received  several  kicks  and 
cuffs  from  the  little  gentleman,  who  had  more  spirit 
than  strength,  he  had  made  it  a  kind  of  scruple  of 
conscience  to  strike  his  master,  and  would  have 
contented  himself  with  only  choking  him  ;  but  to- 
wards Jones  he  bore  no  such  respect :  he  no  sooner 
therefore  found  himself  a  little  roughly  handled  by 
his  new  antagonist,  than  he  gave  him  one  of  those 
punches  in  the  guts  which,  though  the  spectators  at 
Broughton's  amphitheatre  have  such  exquisite  de- 
light in  seeing  them,  convey  but  very  little  pleasure 
in  the  feeling. 

The  lusty  youth  had  no  sooner  received  tliis  blow 
than  he  meditated  a  most  grateful  return  ;  and  now 
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ensued  a  combat  between  Jones  and  the  footman, 
which  was  very  fierce,  but  short ;  for  this  fellow  was 
no  more  able  to  contend  with  Jones  than  his  master 
had  before  been  to  contend  with  him. 

And  now,  Fortune,  according  to  her  usual  custom, 
reversed  the  face  of  affairs.  The  former  victor  lay 
breathless  on  the  ground,  and  the  vanquished  gen- 
tleman had  recovered  breath  enough  to  thank  Mr. 
Jones  for  his  seasonable  assistance ;  he  received 
likewise  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  young  woman 
present,  who  was  indeed  no  other  than  Miss  Nancy, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  house. 

The  footman  having  now  recovered  his  legs,  shook 
his  head  at  Jones,  and,  with  a  sagacious  look,  cried, 

"  O  d — n  me,  I'll  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 

you ;  you  have  been  upon  the  stage,  or  I'm  d — n- 
ably  mistaken."  And  indeed  we  may  forgive  this 
his  suspicion  ;  for  such  was  the  agility  and  strength 
of  our  hero,  that  he  was,  perhaps,  a  match  for  one 
of  the  first-rate  boxers,  and  could,  with  great  ease, 
have  beaten  all  the  muffled*  graduates  of  Mr. 
Broughton's  school. 

The  master,  foaming  with  wrath,  ordered  his  man 
immediately  to  strip,  to  which  the  latter  very  readily 
agreed,  on  condition  of  receiving  his  wages.  This 
condition  was  presently  complied  with,  and  the  fel- 
low was  discharged. 

And  now  the  young  gentleman,  whose  name  was 
Nightingale,  very  strenuously  insisted  that  his  de- 
liverer should  take  part  of  a  bottle  of  wine  with 
him;  to  which  Jones,  after  much  entreaty,  con- 
sented, though  more  out  of  complaisance  than  in- 
clination ;  for  the  uneasiness  of  his  mind  fitted  him 
very  little  for  conversation  at  this  time.  Miss 
Nancy  likewise,  who  was  the  only  female  then  in 
the  house,  her  mamma  and  sister  being  both  gone 
to  the  play,  condescended  to  favour  them  with  her 
company. 

When  the  bottle  and  glasses  were  on  the  table 
the  gentleman  began  to  relate  the  occasion  of  the 
preceding  disturbance. 

"  I  hope,  sir,"  said  he  to  Jones,  "you  will  not 
from  this  accident  conclude,  that  I  make  a  custom 
of  striking  my  servants,  for  I  assure  you  this  is 
the  first  time  I  have  been  guilty  of  it  in  my  re- 
membrance, and  I  have  passed  by  many  provok- 
ing faults  in  this  very  fellow,  before  he  could 
provoke  me  to  it ;  but  when  you  hear  what  hath 
happened  this  evening,  you  will,  I  believe,  think 
me  excusable.  I  happened  to  come  home  several 
hours  before  ray  usual  time,  when  I  found  four 
gentlemen  of  the  cloth  at  whist  by  my  fire  ; — 
and  my  Hoyle,  sir — my  best  Hoyle,  which  cost  me 
a  guinea,  lying  open  on  the  table,  with  a  quan- 
tity of  porter  spilt  on  one  of  the  most  material  leaves 
of  the  whole  book.  This,  you  will  allow,  was  pro- 
voking ;  but  I  said  nothing  till  the  rest  of  the  honest 
company  were  gone,  and  then  gave  the  fellow  a 
gentle  rebuke,  who,  instead  of  expressing  any  con- 
cern, made  me  a  pert  answer,  "  That  servants  must 
have  their  diversions   as  well  as  other  people ;  that 

*  Lest  posterity  should  be  puzzled  by  this  epithet,  I  thiuk 
proper  to  explain  it  by  an  advertisement  which  was  published 
Feb.  1,  1747. 

N.B.  Mr.  Broughton  proposes,  with  proper  assistance,  to 
open  an  academy  at  his  house  in  the  Haymarket,  for  the  in- 
struction of  those  who  are  willing  to  be  initiated  in  the  mystery 
of  boxing :  where  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  that  truly 
British  art,  with  all  tlie  various  stops,  blows,  cross-buttocks, 
&c.,  incident  to  combatants,  will  be  fully  taught  and  explain- 
ed ;  and  that  persons  of  quality  and  distinction  may  not  be 
deterred  from  entering  into  A  ruurse  of  those  lectures,  they  will 
be  given  with  the  utmost  tenderness  and  regard  to  the  delicacy 
of  ihe  frame  and  constitution  of  the  pupil,  for  which  reason 
muffles  are  provided,  that  will  effectually  secure  them  from 
the  inconveniency  of  black  eyes,  broken  jaws,  and  bloody 
noses. 


lie  was  sorry  for  the  accident  which  had  happened  to 
the  book,  but  that  several  of  his  acquaintance  had 
bought  the  same  for  a  shilling ;  and  that  I  might 
stop  as  much  in  his  wages,  if  I  pleased."  I  now 
gave  him  a  severer  reprimand  than  before,  when 
the  rascal  had  the  insolence  to In  short,  he  im- 
puted   my    early  coming  home    to In  short,  he 

cast  a  reriection He  mentioned   the   name  of  a 

young  lady,  in  a  manner — in  such  a  manner  that 
incensed  me  beyond  all  patience,  and,  in  my  passion, 
I  struck  him." 

Jones  answered,  "  That  he  believed  no  person 
living  would  blame  him :  for  my  part,"  said  he, 
"  I  confess  I  should,  on  the  last-mentioned  provoca- 
tion, have  done  the  same  thing." 

Our  company  had  not  sat  long  before  they  were 
joined  by  the  mother  and  daughter,  at  their  return 
from  the  play.  And  now  they  all  spent  a  very 
cheerful  evening  together ;  for  all  but  Jones  were 
heartily  merry,  and  even  he  put  on  as  much  con- 
strained mirth  as  possible.  Indeed,  half  his  natural 
flow  of  animal  spirits,  joined  to  the  sweetness  of 
his  temper,  was  sufficient  to  make  a  most  amiable 
companion ;  and  notwithstanding  the  heaviness  of 
his  heart,  so  agreeable  did  he  make  himself  on  the 
present  occasion,  that,  at  their  breaking  up,  the 
young  gentleman  earnestly  desired  his  further  ac- 
quaintance. Miss  Nancy  was  well  pleased  with 
him  ;  and  the  widow,  quite  charmed  with  her  new 
lodger,  invited  him,  with  the  other,  next  morning  to 
breakfast. 

Jones  on  his  part  was  no  less  satisfied.  As  for 
Miss  Nancy,  though  a  very  little  creature,  she  was 
extremely  pretty,  and  the  widow  had  all  the  charms 
which  can  adorn  a  woman  near  fifty.  As  she  was 
one  of  the  most  innocent  creatures  in  the  world, 
so  she  was  one  of  the  most  cheerful.  She  never 
thought,  nor  spoke,  nor  wished  any  ill,  and  had 
constantly  that  desire  of  pleasing,  which  may  be 
called  the  happiest  of  all  desires  in  this,  that  it 
scarce  ever  fails  of  attaining  its  ends,  when  not 
disgraced  by  affectation.  In  short,  though  her 
power  was  very  small,  she  was  in  her  heart  one  of 
the  warmest  friends.  She  had  been  a  most  affection- 
ate wife,  and  was  a  most  fond  and  tender  mother. 

As  our  history  doth  not,  like  a  newspaper,  give 
great  characters  to  people  who  never  were  heard  of 
before,  nor  will  ever  be  heard  of  again ;  the  reader 
may  hence  conclude,  that  this  excellent  woman  will 
hereafter  appear  to  be  of  some  importance  in  our 
history. 

Nor  was  Jones  a  little  pleased  with  the  young 
gentleman  himself,  whose  wine  he  had  been  drink- 
ing. He  thought  he  discerned  in  him  much  good 
sense,  though  a  little  too  much  tainted  with  town- 
foppery  ;  but  what  recommended  him  most  to  Jones 
were  some  sentiments  of  great  generosity  and  hu- 
manity, which  occasionally  dropped  from  him  ;  and 
particularly  many  expressions  of  the  highest  disin- 
terestedness in  the  affair  of  love.  On  which  sub- 
ject the  young  gentleman  delivered  himself  in  a 
language  which  might  have  very  well  become  an 
Arcadian  shepherd  of  old,  and  which  appeared  very 
extraordinary  when  proceeding  from  the  lips  of  a 
modern  fine  gentleman  ;  but  he  was  only  one  by 
imitation,  and  meant  by  nature  for  a  much  better 
character. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


What  arrived  while  the  company  were  at  breakfast,  with  some 
hints  concerning  the  government  of  daughters. 

Our  company  brought  together  in  the  morning 
the  same  good  inclinations  towards  each  other, 
with  which  they   had  separated  the    evening  be- 
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fore  ;  but  poor  Jones  was  extremely  disconsolate  ; 
for  he  had  just  received  information  from  Par- 
tridge, that  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  had  left  her  lodging, 
and  that  he  could  not  learn  whither  she  was  gone. 
This  news  highly  afflicted  him,  and  his  counte- 
nance, as  well  as  his  behaviour,  in  defiance  of  all 
his  endeavours  to  the  contrary,  betrayed  manifest 
indications  of  a  disordered  mind. 

The  discourse  turned  at  present,  as  before,  on 
love  ;  and  Mr.  Nightingale  again  expressed  many 
of  those  warm,  generous,  and  disinterested  senti- 
ments upon  this  subject,  which  wise  and  sober  men 
call  romantic,  but  which  wise  and  sober  women 
generally  regard  in  a  better  light.  Mrs.  Miller 
(for  so  the  mistress  of  the  house  was  called)  greatly 
approved  these  sentiments  ;  but  when  the  young 
gentleman  appealed  to  Miss  Nancy,  she  answered 
only,  "  That  she  believed  the  gentleman  who  had 
spoke  the  least  was  capable  of  feeling  most." 

This  compliment  was  so  apparently  directed  to 
Jones,  that  we  should  have  been  sorry  had  he 
passed  it  by  unregarded.  He  made  her  indeed  a 
very  polite  answer,  and  concluded  with  an  oblique 
hint,  that  her  own  silence  subjected  her  to  a  suspicion 
of  the  same  kind  :  for  indeed  she  had  scarce  opened 
her  lips  either  now  or  the  last  evening. 

"  I  am  glad,  Nanny,"  says  Mrs.  Miller,  the  "gen- 
tleman hath  made  the  observation  ;  I  protest  I  am 
almost  of  his  opinion.  What  can  be  the  matter 
with  you,  child  1  I  never  saw  such  an  alteration. 
What  is  become  of  all  your  gaiety?  Would  you 
think  sir,  I  used  to  call  her  my  little  prattler"?  She 
hath  not  spoken  twenty  words  this  week." 

Here  their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  a  maid-servant,  who  brought  a  bundle 
in  her  hand,  which,  she  said,  "  was  delivered  by  a 
porter  for  Mr.  Jones."  She  added,  "  That  the 
man  immediately  went  away,  saying,  it  required  no 
answer." 

Jones  expressed  some  surprise  on  this  occasion, 
and  declared  it  must  by  some  mistake  ;  but  the 
maid  persisting  that  she  was  certain  of  the  name, 
all  the  women  were  desirous  of  having  the  bundle 
immediately  opened  ;  which  operation  was  at  lexigth 
performed  by  little  Betsy,  with  the  consent  of  Mr. 
Jones  :  and  the  contents  were  found  to  be  a  domino, 
a  mask,  and  a  masquerade  ticket. 

Jones  was  now  more  positive  than  ever  ni  as- 
serting, that  these  things  must  have  been  delivered 
by  mistake;  and  Mrs.  Miller  herself  expressed  some 
doubt,  and  said,  "  She  knew  not  what  to  think." 
But  when  Mr.  Nightingale  was  asked,  he  delivered 
a  very  different  opinion,  "  All  I  can  conclude  from 
it,  sir,"  said  he,  "  is,  that  you  are  a  very  happy  man  ; 
for  I  make  no  doubt  but  these  were  sent  you  by 
some  lady  whom  you  will  have  the  happiness  of 
meeting  at  the  masquerade." 

Jones  had  not  a  sufficient  degree  of  vanitj'  to  en- 
tertain any  such  flattering  imagination ;  nor  did 
Mrs.  Miller  herself  give  much  assent  to  what  Mr. 
Nightingale  had  said,  till  Miss  Nancy  having  lifted 
up  the  domino,  a  card  dropped  from  the  sleeve,  in 
which  was  written  as  follows : — 

To  Mr.  Jones. 

The  queen  of  the  fairies  sends  you  this  ; 
Use  her  favours  not  amiss. 

Mrs.  Miller  and  Miss  Nancy  now  both  agreed 
with  Mr.  Nightingale ;  nay,  Jones  himself  was 
almost  persuaded  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  And 
as  no  other  lady  but  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  he  thought, 
knew  his  lodging,  he  began  to  flatter  himself  with 
some  hopes,  that  it  came  from  her,  and  that  he 
might  possibly  see  his    Sophia.     These  hopes   had 


surely  very  little  foundation ;  but  as  the  conduct 
of  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  in  not  seeing  him  according 
to  her  promise,  and  in  quitting  her  lodgings,  had 
been  very  odd  and  unaccountable,  he  conceived 
some  faint  hopes,  that  she  (of  whom  he  had  for- 
merly  heard  a  very  whimsical  character)  might 
possibly  intend  to  clo  him  that  service,  in.  a  strange 
manner  which  she  declined  doing  by  more  ordinary 
methods.  To  say  the  truth,  as  nothing  certain 
could  be  concluded  from  so  odd  and  uncommon 
an  incident,  he  had  the  greater  latitude  to  draw 
what  imaginary  conclusions  from  it  he  pleased. 
As  his  temper  therefore  was  naturally  sanguine, 
he  indulged  it  on  this  occasion,  and  his  imagination 
worked  up  a  thousand  conceits,  to  favour  and  sup- 
port his  expectations  of  meeting  his  dear  Sophia  in 
the  evening. 

Reader,  if  thou  hast  any  good  wishes  towards 
me,  I  will  fully  repay  them  by  wishing  thee  to  be 
possessed  of  this  sanguine  disposition  of  mind  ; 
since,  after  having  read  much  and  considered  long 
on  that  subject  of  happiness  which  hath  employed 
so  many  great  pens,  I  am  almost  inclined  to  fix  it 
in  the  possession  of  this  temper  ;  which  puts  us, 
in  a  manner,  out  of  the  reach  of  Fortune,  and 
makes  us  happy  without  her  assistance.  Indeed, 
the  sensations  of  pleasure  it  gives  are  much  more 
constant  as  well  as  much  keener,  than  those  which 
that  blind  lady  bestows  ;  nature  having  wisely  con- 
trived, that  some  satiety  and  languor  should  be 
annexed  to  all  our  real  enjoyments,  lest  we  should 
be  so  taken  up  by  them,  as  to  be  stopped  from  fur- 
ther pursuits.  I  make  no  manner  of  doubt  but  that, 
in  this  light,  we  may  see  the  imaginary  futm-e 
chancellor  just  called  to  the  bar,  the  archbishop 
in  crape,  and  the  prime  minister  at  the  tail  of  an 
opposition,  more  truly  happy  than  those  who  are 
invested  with  all  the  power  and  profit  of  those  re- 
spective offices. 

Mr.  Jones  having  now  determined  to  go  to  the 
masquerade  that  evening,  Mr.  Nightingale  offered 
to  conduct  him  thither.  The  young  gentleman, 
at  the  same  time,  offered  tickets  to  Miss  Nancy 
and  her  mother  ;  but  the  good  woman  would  not 
accept  them.  She  said,  "  she  did  not  conceive  the 
harm  which  some  people  imagined  in  a  masque- 
rade ;  but  that  such  extravagant  diversions  were 
proper  only  for  persons  of  quality  and  fortune, 
and  not  for  young  women  who  were  to  get  their 
living,  and  could,  at  best,  hope  to    be  married  to 

a   good    tradesman." "  A   tradesman  !"     cries 

Nightingale,  "  you  shan't  undervalue  my  Nancy. 
There  is  not  a  nobleman  upon  earth  above  her 
merit."  "  O  fie !  Mr.  Nightingale,"  answered  Mrs. 
Miller,  "you  must  not  fill  the  girl's  head  with  such 
fancies  :  "but  if  it  was  her  good  luck  "  (says  the 
mother  with  a  simper)  "to  find  a  gentleman  of 
your  generous  way  of  thinking,  I  hope  she  would 
make  a  better  return  to  his  generosity  than  to 
give  her  mind  up  to  extravagant  pleasures.  In- 
deed, where  young  ladies  bring  great  fortunes 
themselves,  they  have  some  right  to  insist  on 
spending  what  is  their  own ;  and  on  that  account 
I  have  heard  the  gentlemen  say,  a  man  has  some- 
times   a  better   bargain   with    a    poor   wife,    than 

with   a   rich    one. But  let  my   daughters  many 

whom  they  will,  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  them 
blessings  to  their  husbands  : — • — I  beg,  therefore, 
I  may  hear  of  no  more  masquerades.  Nancy  is, 
I  am  certain,  too  good  a  girl  to  desire  to  go  ;  for 
she  must  remember  when  you  carried  her  thither 
last  year,  it  almost  turned  her  head  ;  and  she  did 
not  return  to  herself,  or  to  her  needle,  in  a  month 
afterwards." 
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Though  a  gentle  sigh,  wliich  stole  from  the  bosom 
of  Nancy,  seemed  to  argue  some  secret  disapproba- 
tion of  these  sentiments,  she  did  not  dare  openly  to 
oppose  them.  For  as  this  good  woman  had  all  the 
tenderness,  so  she  had  preserved  all  the  authority  of 
a  parent ;  and  as  her  indulgence  to  the  desires  of  her 
children  was  restrained  only  by  her  fears  for  their 
safety  and  future  welfare,  so  she  never  suffered  those 
commands  which  proceeded  from  such  fears  to  be 
either  disobeyed  or  disputed.  And  this  the  young 
gentleman,  who  had  lodged  two  years  in  the  house, 
knew  so  well,  that  he  presently  acquiesced  in  the 
refusal. 

Mr.  Nightingale,  who  grew  every  minute  fonder 
of  .Jones,  was  very  desirous  of  his  company  that  day 
to  dinner  at  the  tavern,  where  he  offered  to  intro- 
duce him  to  some  of  his  acquaintance  ;  but  Jones 
begged  to  be  excused,  "  as  his  clothes,"  he  said, 
-^^  were  not  yet  come  to  town." 

To  confess  the  truth,  Mr.  Jones  was  now  in  a 
situation,  which  sometimes  happens  to  be  the  case 
of  young  gentlemen  of  much  better  figure  than  him- 
self. In  short,  he  had  not  one  penny  in  his  pocket ; 
a  situation  in  much  greater  credit  among  the  ancient 
philosophers  than  among  the  modern  wise  men  who 
Uve  in  Lombard-street,  or  those  who  frequent  White's 
chocolate-house.  And,  perhaps,  the  great  honours 
which  those  philosophers  have  ascribed  to  an  empty 
pocket  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  of  that  high  con- 
tempt in  which  they  are  held  in  the  aforesaid  street 
and  chocolate-house. 

Now  if  the  ancient  opinion,  that  men  might  live 
very  comfortably  on  virtue  only,  be,  as  the  modern 
wise  men  just  above  mentioned  pretend  to  have  dis- 
covered, a  notorious  error  ;  no  less  false  is,  I  appre- 
hend, that  position  of  some  writers  of  romance,  that 
a  man  can  live  altogether  on  love  :  for  however  delici- 
ous repasts  this  may  afford  to  some  of  our  senses  or 
appetites,  it  is  most  certain  it  can  afford  none  to 
others.  Those,  therefore,  who  have  placed  too  great 
a  confidence  in  such  writers,  have  experienced  their 
error  when  it  was  too  late  ;  and  have  found  that  love 
was  no  more  capable  of  allaying  hunger,  than  a  rose 
is  capable  of  delighting  the  ear,  or  a  violin  of  grati- 
fying the  smell. 

Notwithstanding,  therefore,  all  the  delicacies  which 
love  had  set  before  him,  namely,  the  hopes  of  seeing 
Sophia  at  the  masquerade ;  on  which,  however  ill- 
founded  his  imagination  might  be,  he  had  voluptu- 
ously feasted  during  the  whole  day,  the  evening  no 
sooner  came  than  Mr.  Jones  began  to  languish  for 
some  food  of  a  grosser  kind.  Partridge  discovered 
this  by  intuition,  and  took  the  occasion  to  give  some 
oblique  hints  concerning  the  bank-bill  ;  and,  when 
these  were  rejected  with  disdain,  he  collected  courage 
enough  once  more  to  mention  a  return  to  Mr.  All- 
worthy. 

"Partridge,"  cries  Jones,  "you  caimot  see  my 
fortune  in  a  more  desperate  light  than  I  see  it  my- 
self; and  I  begin  heartily  to  repent  that  I  suffered 
you  to  leave  a  place  where  you  was  settled,  and  to 
follow  me.  However,  I  insist  now  on  your  return- 
ing home ;  and  for  the  expense  and  trouble  which 
you  have  so  kindly  put  yourself  to  on  my  account, 
all  the  clothes  I  left  behind  in  your  care  I  desire 
you  would  take  as  your  own.  I  am  sorry  I  can 
make  you  no  other  acknowledgment." 

He  spoke  these  words  with  so  pathetic  an  accent, 
that  Partridge,  among  whose  vices  ill-nature  or 
hardness  of  heart  were  not  numbered,  burst  into 
tears  ;  and  after  swearing  he  would  not  quit  him  in 
his  distress,  he  began  v/ith  the  most  earnest  entrea- 
ties to  urge  his  return  home.  "  For  heaven's  sake, 
sir,"    says   he,    "do  but   consider;  what  can   your 


honour  do^ — how  is  it  possible  you  can  live  in  this 
town  without  money  ■?  Do  what  you  will,  sir,  or  go 
wherever  you  please,  I  am  resolved  not  to  desert 
you.  But  pray,  sir,  consider — do  pray,  sir,  for  your 
ovm  sake,  take  it  into  your  consideration  ;  and  I'm 
sure,"  says  he,  "  that  your  own  good  sense  will  bid 
you  return  home." 

"  How  often  shall  I  tell  thee,"  answered  Jones, 
"  that  I  have  no  home  to  return  to  ?  Had  I  any  hopes 
that  Mr.  Allworthy's  doors  would  be  open  to  receive 
me,  I  want  no  distress  to  urge  me — nay,  there  is  no 
other  cause  upon  earth,  which  could  detain  me  a 
moment  from  flying  to  his  presence  ;  but,  alas!  that 
I  am  for  ever  banished  from.  His  last  words  were 
— O,  Partridge,  they  still  ring  in  my  ears — his  last 
words  were,  when  he  gave  me  a  sum  of  money, — what 
it  was  I  know  not,  but  considerable  I'm  sure  it  was 
— his  last  words  were — '  I  am  resolved  from  this  day 
forward,  on  no  account,  to  converse  with  you  any 
more.'  " 

Here  passion  stopped  the  mouth  of  Jones,  as  sur- 
prise for  a  moment  did  that  of  Partridge  ;  but  he 
soon  recovered  the  use  of  speech,  and  after  a  short 
preface,  in  which  he  declared  he  had  no  inquisitive- 
ness  in  his  temper,  inquired  what  Jones  meant  by  a 
considerable  sura — he  knew  not  how  much — and 
what  was  become  of  the  money. 

In  both  these  points  he  now  received  full  satisfac- 
tion ;  on  which  he  was  proceeding  to  comment, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  message  from  Mr. 
Nightingale,  who  desired  his  master's  company  in 
his  apartment. 

When  the  two  gentlemen  were  both  attired  for 
the  masquerade,  and  Mr.  Nightingale  had  given 
orders  for  chairs  to  be  sent  for,  a  circumstance  of 
distress  occurred  to  Jones,  which  will  appear  very 
ridiculous  to  many  of  my  readers.  This  was  how  to 
procure  a  shilling  ;  but  if  such  readers  will  reflect  a 
little  on  what  they  have  themselves  felt  from  the 
want  of  a  thousand  pounds,  or,  perhaps,  of  ten  or 
twenty,  to  execute  a  favourite  scheme,  they  will 
have  a  perfect  idea  of  what  Mr.  Jones  felt  on  this 
occasion.  For  this  sum,  therefore,  he  applied  to 
Partridge,  which  was  the  first  he  had  permitted  him 
to  advance,  and  was  the  last  he  intended  that  poor 
fellow  should  advance  in  his  ser^'ice.  To  say  the 
truth.  Partridge  had  lately  made  no  offer  of  this  kind. 
Whether  it  was  that  he  desired  to  see  the  bank-bill 
broke  in  upon,  or  that  distress  should  prevail  on 
Jones  to  return  home,  or  from  what  other  motive  it 
proceeded,  I  will  not  determine. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Containing  the  whole  humours  of  a  masquerade. 
Our  cavaliers  now  arrived  at  that  temple,  where 
Heydegger,  the  great  Arbiter  Deliciarum,  the  great 
high-priest  of  pleasure,  presides  ;  and,  like  other 
heathen  priests,  imposes  on  his  votaries  by  the  pre- 
tended presence  of  the  deity,  when  in  reality  no  such 
deity  is  there. 

Mr.  Nightingale,  having  taken  a  turn  or  two  with 
his  companion,  soon  left  him,  and  walked  off  with 
a  female,  saying,  "  Now  you  are  here,  sir,  you  must 
beat  about  for  your  own  game." 

Jones  began  to  entertain  strong  hopes  that  his 
Sophia  was  present  ;  and  these  hopes  gave  him 
more  spirits  than  the  lights,  the  music,  and  the  com- 
pany ;  though  these  are  pretty  strong  antidotes 
against  the  spleen.  He  now  accosted  ever  woman 
he  saw,  whose  stature,  shape,  or  air,  bore  any  re- 
semblance to  his  angel.  To  all  of  whom  he  endea- 
voured to  say  something  smart,  in  order  to  engage 
an  answer,  by  which  he  might  discover  that  voice 
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which  he  thought  it  impossible  he  should  mistake. 
Some  of  these  answered  by  a  question,  in  a  squeak- 
ing Toice,  Do  you  know  mel  Much  the  greater 
number  said,  I  don't  know  you,  sir,  and  nothing 
more.  Some  called  him  an  impertinent  fellow ; 
some  made  him  no  answer  at  all  ;  some  said,  Indeed 
I  don't  know  your  voice,  and  I  shall  have  nothing 
to  say  to  you  ;  'and  many  gave  him  as  kind  answers 
as  he  could  wish,  but  not  in  the  Yoice  he  desired  to 
hear. 

Whilst  he  was  talking  with  one  of  these  last  (who 
was  in  the  habit  of  a  shepherdess)  aladyin  adomino 
came  up  to  him,  and  slapping  him  on  the  shoulder, 
whispered  him,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  ear,  "  If 
you  talk  any  longer  with  that  trollop,  I  will  acquaint 
Miss  Western." 

Jones  no  sooner  heard  that  name,  than,  imme- 
diately quitting  his  former  companion,  he  applied 
to  the  domino,  begging  and  entreating  her  to  show 
him  the  lady  she  had  mentioned,  if  she  was  then  in 
the  room. 

The  mask  walked  hastily  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
innermost  apartment  before  she  spoke  ;  and  then, 
instead  of  answering  him,  sat  down,  and  declared 
she  was  tired.  Jones  sat  down  by  her,  and  still  per- 
sisted in  his  entreaties  :  at  last  the  lady  coldly  an- 
swered, "  I  imagined  Mr.  Jones  had  been  a  more 
discerning  lover,  than  to  suffer  any  disguise  to 
conceal  his  mistress  from  him."  "  Is  she  here, 
then,  madam  1"  replied  Jones,  with  some  vehe- 
mence. Upon  which  the  lady  cried, — "  Hush,  sir, 
you  will  be  observed.  I  promise  you,  upon  my 
honour.  Miss  Western  is  not  here." 

Jones,  now  taking  the  mask  by  the  hand,  fell  to 
entreating  her  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  to  ac- 
quaint him  where  he  might  find  Sophia :  and  when 
he  could  obtain  no  direct  answer,  he  began  to  up- 
braid her  gently  for  having  disappointed  him  the 
day  before  ;  and  concluded,  saying,  "  Indeed,  my 
good  fairy  queen,  I  know  your  majesty  very  well, 
notwithstanding  the  affected  disguise  of  your  voice. 
Indeed,  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  it  is  a  little  cruel  to  divert 
yourself  at  the  expense  of  my  torments. 

The  mask  answered,  "  Though  you  have  so  in- 
geniously discovered  me,  I  must  still  speak  in  the 
same  voice,  lest  I  should  be  known  by  others.  And 
do  you  think,  good  sir,  that  I  have  no  greater  regard 
for  my  cousin,  than  to  assist  in  carrying  on  an  affair 
between  you  two,  which  must  end  in  her  ruin,  as 
well  as  your  o^vn "?  Besides,  I  promise  you,  my 
cousin  is  not  mad  enough  to  consent  to  her  own  de- 
struction, if  you  are  so  much  her  enemy  as  to  tempt 
her  to  it." 

"  Alas,  madam !"  said  Jones,  "  you  little  know 
my  heart,  when  you  call  me  an  enemy  of  Sophia." 

"  And  yet  to  ruin  any  one,"  cries  the  other,  "  you 
will  allow,  is  the  act  of  an  enemy ;  and  when  by 
the  same  act  you  must  knowingly  and  certainly 
bring  ruin  on  yourself,  is  it  not  folly  or  madness, 
as  well  as  guilt?  Now,  sir,  my  cousin  hath  very 
little  more  than  her  father  will  please  to  give  her  ; 
very  little  for  one  of  her  fashion, — you  know  him, 
and  you  know  your  own  situation." 

Jones  vowed  he  had  no  such  design  on  Sophia, 
"  That  he  would  rather  suffer  the  most  violent  of 
deaths  than  sacrifice  her  interest  to  his  desires." 
He  said,  "  he  knew  how  unworthy  he  was  of  her, 
every  way  ;  that  he  had  long  ago  resolved  to  quit  all 
such  aspiring  thoughts,  but  that  some  strange  acci- 
dents had  made  him  desirous  to  see  her  once  more, 
when  he  promised  he  would  take  leave  of  her  for 
ever.  No,  madam,"  concluded  he,  "  my  love  is 
not  of  that  base  kind  which  seeks  its  own  satisfac- 
tion,; at  the  expense  of  what  is    most  dear  to  its  ob- 


ject. I  would  sacrifice  everything  to  the  possession 
of  my  Sophia,  but  Sophia  herself." 

Though  the  reader  may  have  already  conceived 
no  very  sublime  idea  of  the  virtue  of  the  lady  in  the  : 
mask  ;  and  though  possibly  she  may  hereafter  ap- 
pear not  to  deserve  one  of  the  first  characters  of 
her  sex  •,  yet,  it  is  certain,  these  generous  sentiments 
made  a  strong  impression  upon  her,  and  greatly 
added  to  the  affection  she  had  before  conceived  for 
our  young  hero. 

The  lady  now,  after  silence  of  a  few  moments, 
said,  "  She  did  not  see  his  pretensions  to  Sophia  so 
much  in  the  light  of  presumption,  as  of  imprudence. 
Young  fellows,"  says  she,  "  can  never  have  too  as- 
piring thoughts.  I  love  ambition  in  a  young  man, 
and  I  would  have  you  cultivate  it  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Perhaps  you  may  succeed  with  those  who  are 
infinitely  superior  in  fortune  ;  nay,   I  am  convinced 

there  are  women, but  don't  you    think   me   a 

strange  creature,  Mr.  Jones,  to  be  thus  giving  advice 
to  a  man  with  whom  I  am  so  little  acquainted,  and 
one  with  whose  behaviour  to  me  I  have  so  little  rea- 
son to  be  pleased  V' 

Here  Jones  began  to  apologise,  and  to  hope  he 
had  not  offended  in  anything  he  had  said  of  her 
cousin. — To  which  the  mask  answered,  "  And  are 
you  so  little  versed  in  the  sex,  to  imagine  you  can 
well  affront  a  lady  more  than  by  entertaining  her 
with  your  passion  for  another  woman  1  If  the  fairy 
queen  had  conceived  no  better  opinion  of  your 
gallantry,  she  would  scarce  have  appointed  you  to 
meet  her  at  the  masquerade." 

Jones  had  never  less  inclination  to  an  amour 
than  at  present ;  but  gallantry  to  the  ladies  was 
among  his  principles  of  honour  ;  and  he  held  it  as 
much  incumbent  on  him  to  accept  a  challenge  to 
love,  as  if  it  had  been  a  challenge  to  fight.  Nay, 
his  very  love  to  Sophia  made  it  necessary  for  him 
to  keep  well  with  the  lady,  as  he  made  no  doubt 
but  she  was  capable  of  bringing  him  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  other. 

He  began  therefore  to  make  a  very  warm  an- 
swer to  her  last  speech,  when  a  mask,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  an  old  woman,  joined  them.  This  mask 
was  one  of  those  ladies  who  go  to  a  masquerade 
only  to  vent  ill-nature,  by  telling  people  rude  truths, 
and  by  endeavouring,  as  the  phrase  is,  to  spoil 
as  much  sport  as  they  are  able.  This  good  lady, 
therefore,  having  observed  Jones,  and  his  friend, 
whom  she  well  knew,  in  close  consultation  together 
in  a  corner  of  the  room,  concluded  she  could  no 
where  satisfy  her  spleen  better  than  by  interrupt- 
ing them.  She  attacked  them,  therefore,  and  soon 
drove  them  from  their  retirement ;  nor  was  she  con- 
tented with  this,  but  pursued  them  to  every  place 
which  they  shifted  to  avoid  her  ;  till  Mr.  Nightin- 
gale, seeing  the  distress  of  his  friend,  at  last  relieved 
him,  and  engaged  the  old  woman  in  another  pursuit. 

While  Jones  and  his  mask  were  walking  together 
about  the  room,  to  rid  themselves  of  the  teazer,  he 
observed  his  lady  speak  to  several  masks,  with  the 
same  freedom  of  acquaintance  as  if  they  had  been 
barefaced.  He  could  not  help  expressing  his  sur- 
prise at  this  ;  saying,  "  Sure,  madam,  you  must  have 
infinite  discernment,  to  know  people  in  all  disguises." 
To  which  the  lady  answered,  "You  cannot  conceive 
anytliing  more  insipid  and  childish  than  a  masque- 
rade to  the  people  of  fashion,  who  in  general  know 
one  another  as  well  here  as  when  they  meet  in  an 
assembly  or  a  drawing-room  :  nor  will  any  woman 
of  condition  converse  with  a  person  with  whom  she 
is  not  acquainted.  In  short,  the  generality  of  per- 
sons whom  you  see  here  may  more  properly  be  said 
to  kill  time  in  this  place  than  in  any  other ;  and 
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generally  retire  from  hence  more  tired  than  from  the 
longest  sermon.  To  say  the  truth,  I  begin  to  he  in 
that  situation  myself;  and  if  I  have  any  faculty  at 
guessing,  you  are  not  much  better  pleased.  I  pro- 
test it  would  be  almost  charity  in  me  to  go  home  for 
your  sake."  "  I  know  but  one  charity  equal  to  it," 
cries  Jones,  "  and  that  is  to  suffer  me  to  wait  on 
you  home."  "  Sure,"  answered  the  lady,  "  you  have 
a  strange  opinion  of  me,  to  imagine,  that  upon  such 
an  acquaintance,  I  would  let  you  into  my  doors  at 
this  time  of  night.  I  fancy  you  impute  the  friend- 
ship 1  have  shown  my  cousin  to  some  other  motive. 
Confess  honestly  ;  don't  you  consider  this  contrived 
interview  as  little  better  than  a  downright  assigna- 
tion'? Are  you  used,  Mr.  Jones,  to  make  these 
sudden  conquests'?"  "I  am  not  used,  madam," 
said  Jones,  "  to  submit  to  such  sudden  conquests; 
but  as  you  have  taken  my  heart  by  surprise,  the  rest 
of  my  body  hath  a  right  to  follow  ;  so  you  must 
pardon  me  if  I  resolve  to  attend  you  wherever  you 
go.  He  accompanied  these  words  with  some  proper 
actions  ;  upon  which  the  lady,  after  a  gentle  rebuke, 
and  saying  their  familiarity  would  be  observed,  told 
him,  "  She  was  going  to  sup  with  an  acquaintance, 
whither  she  hoped  he  would  not  follow  her  ;  for  if 
you  should,"  said  she,  "  I  shall  be  thought  an  un- 
accountable creature,  though  my  friend  indeed  is  not 
censorious :  yet  I  hope  you  won't  follow  me  ;  I 
protest  I  shall  not  know  what  to  say  if  you  do." 

The  lady  presently  after  quitted  the  masquerade, 
and  Jones,  notwithstanding  the  severe  prohibition 
he  had  received,  presumed  to  attend  her.  He  was 
now  reduced  to  the  same  dilemma  we  have  men- 
tioned before,  namely,  the  want  of  a  shilling,  and 
could  not  relieve  it  by  borrowing  as  before.  He 
therefore  walked  boldly  on  after  the  chair  in  which 
his  lady  rode,  pursued  by  a  grand  huzza,  from  all 
the  chairmen  present,  who  wisely  take  the  best  care 
they  can  to  discountenance  all  walking  afoot  by  their 
betters.  Luckily,  however,  the  genti-y  who  attend 
at  the  Opera-house  were  too  busy  to  quit  their 
stations,  and  as  the  lateness  of  the  hour  prevented 
him  from  meeting  many  of  their  brethren  in  the 
Street,  he  proceeded  without  molestation,  in  a  dress, 
which,  at  another  season,  would  have  certainly 
raised  a  mob  at  his  heels. 

The  lady  was  set  down  in  a  street  not  far  from 
Hanover-square,  where  the  door  being  presently 
opened,  she  was  carried  in,  and  the  gentleman, 
without  any  ceremony,  walked  in  after  her. 

Jones  and  his  companion  were  now  together  in  a 
very  well-furnished  and  well-warmed  room  ;  when 
the  female,  still  speaking  in  her  masquerade  voice, 
said,  she  was  surprised  at  her  friend,  who  must  ab- 
solutely have  forgot  her  appointment ;  at  which, 
after  venting  much  resentment,  she  suddenly  ex- 
pressed some  apprehension  from  Jones,  and  asked 
him  what  the  world  would  think  of  their  having 
been  alone  together  in  a  house  at  that  time  of  night? 
But  instead  of  a  direct  answer  to  so  important  a 
question,  Jones  began  to  be  very  importunate  with 
the  lady  to  unmask ;  and  at  length  having  prevailed, 
there  appeared  not  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  but  the  lady 
I    Bellaston  herself. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  give  the  particular  con- 
versation, which  consisted  of  very  common  and 
ordinary  occurrences,  and  which  lasted  from  two  till 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  is  sufficient  to  men- 
tion all  of  it  that  is  anywise  material  to  this  history. 
And  this  Avas  a  promise  that  the  lady  would  en- 
deit-vour  to  find  out  Sophia,  and  in  a  few  days  bring 
him  to  an  interview  with  her,  on  condition  that  he 
would  then  take  his  leave  of  her.  When  this  was 
thoroughly  settled,  and  a  second  meeting  in  the  even- 


ing appointed  at  the  same  place,  they  separated  ; 
the  lady  returning  to  her  house,  and  Jones  to  his 
lodgings. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Containing  a  scene  of  distress,  which  will  appear  very 
extraordinary  to  most  of  our  readers. 

Jones  having  refreshed  himself  with  a  few  hours' 
sleep,  summoned  Partridge  to  liis  presence  ;  and 
delivering  him  a  bank-note  of  fifty  pounds,  ordered 
him  to  go  and  change  it.  Partridge  received  this 
with  sparkling  eyes,  though,  when  he  came  to  reflect 
farther,  it  raised  in  him  some  suspicions  not  very  ad- 
vantageous to  the  honour  of  his  master  :  to  these  the 
dreadful  idea  he  had  of  the  masquerade,  the  disguise 
in  which  his  master  had  gone  out  and  returned,  and 
his  having  been  abroad  all  night,  contributed.  In 
plain  language,  the  only  way  he  could  possibly  find 
to  account  for  the  possession  of  this  note,  was  by 
robbery  :  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  the  reader,  unless 
he  should  suspect  it  was  owing  to  the  generosity  of 
lady  Bellaston,  can  hardly  imagine  any  other. 

To  clear,  therefore,  the  honour  of  Mr.  Jones,  and 
to  do  justice  to  the  liberality  of  the  lady,  he  had 
really  received  this  present  from  her,  who,  though 
she  did  not  give  much  into  the  hackney  charities  of 
the  age,  such  as  building  hospitals,  &c.,  -was  not, 
however,  entirely  void  of  that  christian  virtue  ;  and 
conceived  (very  rightly  I  think)  that  a  young  fellow  of 
merit,  without  a  shilling  in  the  world,  was  no  im- 
proper object  of  this  virtue. 

Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Nightingale  had  been  invited 
to  dine  this  day  with  Mrs.  Miller.  At  the  appointed 
hour,  therefore,  the  two  young  gentlemen,  with  the 
two  girls,  attended  in  the  parlour,  where  they  waited 
from  three  till  almost  five  before  the  good  woman 
appeared.  She  had  been  out  of  town  to  visit  a  rela- 
tion, of  whom,  at  her  return,  she  gave  the  following 
account. 

"  I  hope,  gentlemen,  you  will  pardon  my  making 
you  wait ;  I  am  sure  if  you  knew  the  occasion — I 
have  been  to  see  a  cousin  of  mine,  about  six  miles 
off,  who  now  lies  in. — It  should  b-  a  warning  to 
all  persons  (says  she,  looking  at  her  daughters) 
how  they  marry  indiscreetly.  There  is  no  happiness 
in  this  world  without  a  competency.  O  Nancy ! 
how  shall  I  describe  the  wretched  condition  in 
which  I  found  your  poor  cousin  1  slie  hath  scarce 
lain  in  a  Aveek,  and  there  was  she,  this  dreadful 
weather,  in  a  cold  room,  Avithout  any  curtains  to 
her  bed,  and  not  a  bushel  of  coals  in  her  house  to 
supply  her  with  fire  :  her  second  son,  that  sweet 
little  fellow,  lies  ill  of  a  quinsey  in  the  same  bed 
Avith  his  mother  ;  for  there  is  no  other  bed  in  the 
house.  Poor  little  Tommy  !  I  believe,  Nancy,  you 
will  never  see  your  favourite  any  more ;  for  he  is 
really  very  ill.  The  rest  of  the  children  are  in 
pretty  good  health  :  but  Molly,  I  am  afraid,  will  do 
herself  an  injury  :  she  is  but  thirteen  years  old,  Mr. 
Nightingale,  and  yetj  in  my  life,  I  never  saw  a 
better  nurse  ;  she  tends  both  her  mother  and  her 
brother ;  and,  what  is  wonderful  in  a  creature  so 
young,  she  shoAVS  all  the  cheerfulness  in  the  Avorld 
to  her  mother ;  and  yet  I  saw  her — I  saAv  the  poor 
child,  Mr.  Nightingale,  turn  about,  and  privately 
wipe  the  tears  from  her  eyes."  Here  Mrs.  Miller 
Avas  prevented,  by  her  own  tears,  from  going  on, 
and  there  Avas  not,  I  believe,  a  person  present 
who  did  not  accompany  her  in  them  ;  at  length  she 
a  little  recovered  herself,  and  proceeded  thus :  "  In 
all  this  distress  the  mother  supports  her  spirits  in  a 
surprising  manner.  The  danger  of  her  son  sits  hea- 
viest upon  her,  and  yet  she  endeavours  as  much  as 
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possible  to  conceal  even  this  concern,  on  her  hus- 
band's account.  Her  grief,  however,  sometimes  gets 
the  better  of  all  her  endeavours  ;  for  she  was  always 
extravagantly  fond  of  this  boy,  and  a  most  sensible, 
sweet-tempered  creature  it  is.  I  i^rotest  I  was  never 
more  affected  in  my  life  than  when  I  heard  the  little 
wretch,  who  is  hardly  yet  seven  yeai-s  old,  while  his 
mother  was  wetting  him  with  her  tears,  beg  her 
to  be  comforted.  '  Indeed,  mamma,'  cried  the 
child,  '  I  shan't  die  ;  God  Almighty,  I'm  sure,  won't 
take  Tommy  away ;  let  heaven  be  ever  so  fine  a 
place,  I  had  rather  stay  here  and  starve  with  you 
and  my  papa  than  go  to  it.'  Pardon  me,  gen- 
tlemen, I  can't  help  it"  (says  she,  wiping  her 
eyes),  "  such  sensibility  and  aifection  in  a  child — 
And  yet,  perhaps,  he  is  least  the  object  of  pity  ;  for 
a  day  or  two  will,  most  probably,  place  him  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  human  evils.  The  father  is,  indeed, 
most  worthy  of  compassion.  Poor  man,  his  coun- 
tenance is  the  very  picture  of  horror,  and  he  looks 
like  one  rather  dead  than  alive.  Oh  heavens',  what 
a  scene  did  I  behold  at  my  first  coming  into  the 
room !  The  good  creature  was  lying  behind  the 
bolster,  supporting  at  once  both  liis  child  and  his 
•wife.  He  had  nothing  on  but  a  thin  waistcoat;  for 
his  coat  was  spread  over  the  bed,  to  supply  the  want 
of  blankets. — When  he  rose  up  at  my  entrance,  I 
scarce  knew  him.  As  comely  a  man,  Mr.  Jones, 
within  this  fortnight,  as  you  ever  beheld ;  Mr. 
Nightingale  hath  seen  him.  His  eyes  sunk,  his 
face  pale,  with  a  long  beard.  His  body  shivering 
with  cold,  and  worn  with  hunger  too  ;  for  my  cousin 
says  she  can  hardly  prevail  upon  him  to  eat. — He 
told  me  himself  in  a  whisper — he  told  me — I  can't 
repeat  it — he  said  he  could  not  bear  to  eat  the  bread 
his  children  wanted.  And  yet,  can  you  believe  it, 
gentlemen  'i  in  all  this  misery  his  wife  has  as  good 
caudle  as  if  she  lay  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
affluence  ;  I  tasted  it,  and  I  scarce  ever  tasted  better. 
■ — The  means  of  procuring  her  this,  he  said,  he 
believed  was  sent  him  by  an  angel  from  heaven.  I 
know  not  what  he  meant ;  for  I  had  not  spirits 
enough  to  ask  a  single  question. 

"  This  was  a  love-match,  as  they  call  it,  on  both 
sides ;  that  is,  a  match  between  two  beggars.  I 
must,  indeed,  say,  Lnever  saw  a  fonder  couple  ;  but 
what  is  their  fondness  good  for,  but  to  torment  each 
other?"  "  Indeed,  mamma,"  cries  Nancy,  "  I  have 
always  looked  on  my  cousin  Anderson"  (for  that 
was  her  name)  "  as  one  of  the  happiest  of  women." 
"  I  am  sure,"  says  Mrs.  Miller,  "  the  case  at  present 
is  much  otherwise  ;  for  any  one  might  have  discerned 
that  the  tender  consideration  of  each  other's  suffer- 
ings makes  the  most  intolerable  part  of  their  cala- 
mity, both  to  the  husband  and  wife.  Compared  to 
which,  hunger  and  cold,  as  they  affect  their  ovni 
persons  only,  are  scarce  evils.  Nay,  the  very  chil- 
dren, the  youngest,  which  is  not  two  years  old,  ex- 
cepted, feel  in  the  same  manner  ;  for  they  are  a  most 
loving  family,  and,  if  they  had  but  a  bare  competency, 
would  be  the  happiest  people  in  the  world."  "  I 
never  saw  the  least  sign  of  misery  at  her  house," 
replied  Nancy ;  "  I  am  sure  my  heart  bleeds  for 
what  you  now  tell  me." — "  O  child,"  answered  the 
mother,  "  she  hath  always  endeavoured  to  make  the 
best  of  everything.  They  have  always  been  in  great 
distress  ;  but,  indeed,  this  absolute  ruin  hath  been 
brought  upon  them  by  others.  The  poor  man  was 
bail  for  the  villain  his  brother  ;  and  about  a  week 
ago,  the  very  day  before  her  lying-in,  their  goods 
were  all  carried  away,  and  sold  by  an  execution.  He 
sent  a  letter  to  me  of  it  by  one  of  the  bailiffs,  which 
the  villain  never  delivered.— -What  must  he  think  of 
my  suffering  a  week  to  pass  before  he  heard  of  me  1" 


It  was  not  with  dry  eyes  that  Jones  heard  this 
narrative  ;  when  it  was  ended  he  took  Mrs.  Miller 
apart  with  him  into  another  room,  and,  delivering 
her  his  purse,  in  which  was  the  sum  of  50^.,  desired 
her  to  send  as  much  of  it  as  she  thought  proper  to 
these  poor  people.  The  look  which  Mrs.  Miller 
gave  Jones,  on  this  occasion,  is  not  easy  to  be  de- 
scribed. She  burst  into  a  kind  of  agony  of  transport, 
and  cried  out — "  Good  heavens !  is  there  such  a 
man  in  the  world  1 " — But,  recollecting  herself,  she 
said,  "  Indeed  I  know  one  such ;  but  can  there  be 
another'?"  "  I  hope,  madam,"  cries  Jones,  "there 
are  many  who  have  common  humanity ;  for  to 
relieve  such  distresses  in  our  fellow-creatures,  can 
hardly  be  called  more."  Mrs.  Miller  then  took  ten 
guineas,  which  were  the  utmost  he  could  prevail 
with  her  to  accept,  and  said,  "  She  would  find  some 
means  of  conveying  them  early  the  next  morning  ;" 
adding,  "  that  she  had  herself  done  some  little  matter 
for  the  poor  people,  and  had  not  left  them  in  quite 
so  much  misery  as  she  found  them." 

They  then  returned  to  the  parlour,  where  Night- 
ingale expressed  much  concern  at  the  dreadful  situa- 
tion of  these  wretches,  whom  indeed  he  knew  ;  for 
he  had  seen  them  more  than  once  at  Mrs.  Miller's. 
He  inveighed  against  the  folly  of  making  oneself 
liable  for  the  debts  of  others ;  vented  many  bitter 
execrations  against  the  brother ;  and  concluded  with 
wishing  something  could  be  done  for  the  unfortu- 
nate family.  "  Suppose,  madam,"  said  he,  "  you 
should  recommend  them  to  Mr.  Allworthyl  Or  what 
think  you  of  a  collection'?  I  will  give  them  a  guinea 
with  all  my  heart." 

Mrs.  Miller  made  no  answer;  and  Nancy,  to 
whom  her  mother  had  whispered  the  generosity  of 
Jones,  turned  pale  upon  the  occasion ;  though,  if 
either  of  them  was  angry  with  Nightingale,  it  was 
surely  without  reason.  For  the  liberality  of  Jones, 
if  he  had  known  it,  was  not  an  example  which  he 
had  any  obligation  to  follow  ;  and  there  are  thou- 
sands who  would  not  have  conti-ibuted  a  single  half- 
penny, as  indeed  he  did  not  in  effect,  for  he  made 
no  tender  of  anything ;  and  therefore,  as  the  others 
thought  proper  to  make  no  demand,  he  kept  his 
money  in  his  pocket. 

I  have,  in  truth,  observed,  and  shall  never  have  a 
better  opportunity  than  at  present  to  communicate 
my  observation,  that  the  world  are  in  general  divided 
into  two  opinions  concerning  charity,  which  are  the 
very  reverse  of  each  other.  One  party  seems  to 
hold,  that  all  acts  of  this  kind  are  to  be  esteemed 
as  voluntary  gifts,  and,  however  little  you  give  (if 
indeed  no  more  than  your  good  wishes),  you  acquire 
a  great  degree  of  merit  in  so  doing.  Others,  on 
the  contrary,  appear  to  be  as  firmly  persuaded,  that 
beneficence  is  a  positive  duty,  and  that  whenever 
the  rich  fall  greatly  short  of  their  ability  in  relieving 
the  distresses  of  the  poor,  their  pitiful  largesses 
are  so  far  from  being  meritorious,  that  they  have 
only  performed  their  duty  by  halves,  and  are  in  some 
sense  more  contemptible  than  those  who  have  en- 
tirely neglected  it. 

To  reconcile  these  different  opinions  is  not  in  my 
power.  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  givers  are  generally 
of  the  former  sentiment,  and  the  receivers  are  almost 
universally  inclined  to  the  latter. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Wliicli  treats  of  matters  of  a  very  different  kind  from  those  in 
the  preceding  chapter 

In  the  evening  Jones  met  his  lady  again,  and  a  long 
conversation  again  ensued  between  them  ;  but  as  it 
consisted  only  of  the  same  ordinary  occurrences  as 
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before,  we  shall  avoid  mentioning  particulars,  -which 
we  despair  of  rendering  agreeable  to  the  reader ; 
unless  he  is  one  whose  devotion  to  the  fair  sex,  like 
that  of  the  papists  to  their  saints,  wants  to  be  raised 
by  the  help  of  pictures.  But  I  am  so  far  from  de- 
siring to  exhibit  such  pictures  to  the  public,  that  I 
would  wish  to  draw  a  curtain  over  those  that  have 
been  lately  set  forth  in  certain  French  novels  ;  very 
bungling  copies  of  which  have  been  presented  us 
here  under  the  name  of  translations. 

Jones  grew  still  more  and  more  impatient  to  see 
Sophia  ;  and  finding,  after  repeated  interviews  with 
lady  Bellaston,  no  likelihood  of  obtaining  this  by 
her  means  (for,  on  the  contrary,  the  lady  began  to 
treat  even  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Sophia  with 
resentment),  he  resolved  to  try  some  other  method. 
He  made  no  doubt  but  that  lady  Bellaston  knew 
where  his  angel  was,  so  he  thought  it  most  likely 
that  some  of  her  servants  should  be  acquainted  Avith 
the  same  secret.  Partridge  therefore  was  employed 
to  get  acquainted  with  those  sen'ants,  in  order  to  fish 
this  secret  out  of  them. 

Few  situations  can  be  imagined  more  uneasy  than 
that  to  which  his  poor  master  was  at  present  re- 
duced ;  for  besides  the  difficulties  he  met  with  in 
discovering  Sophia,  besides  the  fears  he  had  of 
having  disobliged  her,  and  the  assurance  he  had  re- 
ceived from  lady  Bellaston  of  the  resolution  which 
Sophia  had  taken  against  him,  and  of  her  having 
purposely  concealed  herself  from  liim,  which  he  had 
sufficient  reason  to  believe  might  be  true  ;  he  had 
still  a  difficulty  to  combat,  which  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  his  mistress  to  remove,  however  kind  her 
inclination  might  have  been.  This  was  the  exposing 
of  her  to  be  disinherited  of  all  her  father's  estate, 
the  almost  inevitable  consequence  of  their  coming 
together  without  a  consent,  which  he  had  no  hopes 
of  ever  obtaining. 

Add  to  all  these  the  many  obligations  which  lady 
Bellaston,  whose  violent  fondness  we  can  no  longer 
conceal,  had  heaped  upon  him  ;  so  that  by  her  means 
he  was  now  become  one  of  the  best-dressed  men 
about  town ;  and  was  not  only  relieved  from  those 
ridiculous  distresses  we  have  before  mentioned,  but 
was  actually  raised  to  a  state  of  affluence  beyond 
what  he  had  ever  known. 

Now,  though  there  are  many  gentlemen  who  very 
well  reconcile  it  to  their  consciences  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  whole  fortune  of  a  woman,  without 
making  her  any  kind  of  return  ;  yet  to  a  mind,  the 
proprietor  of  which  doth  not  deserve  to  be  hanged, 
nothing  is,  I  believe,  more  irksome  than  to  support 
love  with  gratitude  only  ;  especially  where  inclina- 
tion pulls  the  heart  a  contrary  way.  Such  was  the 
unhappy  case  of  Jones  ;  for  though  the  virtuous  love 
he  bore  to  Sophia,  and  which  left  very  little  affection 
for  any  other  woman,  had  been  entirely  out  of  the 
question,  he  could  never  have  been  able  to  have  made 
any  adequate  return  to  the  generous  passion  of  this 
lady,  who  had  indeed  been  once  an  object  of  desire, 
but  was  now  entered  at  least  into  the  autumn  of  life, 
though  she  wore  all  the  gaiety  of  youth,  both  in  her 
dress  and  manner ;  nay,  she  contrived  still  to  main- 
tain the  roses  in  her  cheeks  ;  but  these,  like  flowers 
forced  out  of  season  by  art,  had  none  of  that  lively 
blooming  freshness  with  which  Nature,  at  the  proper 
time,  bedecks  her  own  productions.  She  had,  be- 
sides, a  certain  imperfection,  which  renders  some 
flowers,  though  very  beautiful  to  the  eye,  very  im- 
proper to  be  placed  in  a  wilderness  of  sweets,  and 
what  above  all  others  is  most  disagreeable  to  the 
breath  of  love. 

Though  Jones  saw  all  these  discouragements  on 
the  one  side,  he  felt  his  obligations  full  as  strongly 


on  the  other  ;  nor  did  he  less  plainly  discern  the 
ardent  passion  whence  those  obligations  proceeded, 
the  extreme  violence  of  which  if  he  failed  to  equal, 
he  well  knew  the  lady  would  think  him  ungrateful  ; 
and,  what  is  worse,  he  would  have  thought  himself 
so.  He  knew  the  tacit  consideration  upon  whicli 
all  her  favours  were  conferred  ;  and  as  his  necessity 
obliged  him  to  accept  them,  so  his  honour,  be  con- 
cluded, forced  him  to  pay  the  price.  This  therefore 
he  resolved  to  do,  whatever  misery  it  cost  him,  and 
to  devote  himself  to  her,  from  that  great  principle  of 
justice,  by  which  the  laws  of  some  countries  oblige 
a  debtor,  who  is  no  otherwise  capable  of  discharging 
his  debt,  to  become  the  slave  of  his  creditor. 

While  he  was  meditating  on  these  matters,  he 
received  the  following  note  from  the  lady : — 

"  A  very  foolish,  but  a  very  perverse  accident  hath 
happened  since  our  last  meeting,  which  makes  it 
improper  I  should  see  you  any  more  at  the  usual 
place.  I  will,  if  possible,  contrive  some  other  place 
by  to-morrow.     In  the  mean  time,  adieu." 

This  disappointment,  perhaps,  the  reader  may 
conclude  was  not  very  great;  but  if  it  was,  he  was 
quickly  relieved  ;  for  in  less  than  an  hour  afterwards 
another  note  was  brought  him  from  the  same  hand, 
which  contained  as  follows  : — 

"  I  have  altered  my  mind  since  I  wrote ;  a  change, 
which  if  you  are  no  stranger  to  the  tenderest  of  all 
passions,  you  will  not  wonder  at.  I  am  now  re- 
solved to  see  you  this  evening  at  my  own  house, 
whatever  may  be  the  consequence.  Come  to  me 
exactly  at  seven  ;  I  dine  abroad,  but  will  be  at  home 
by  that  time.  A  day,  I  find,  to  those  that  sincerely 
love,  seems  longer  than  I  imagined. 

"  If  you  should  accidentally  be  a  few  moments 
before  me,  bid  them  shew  you  into  the  drawing- 
room." 

To  confess  the  truth,  Jones  was  less  pleased  with 
this  last  epistle  than  he  had  been  with  the  former, 
as  he  was  prevented  by  it  from  complying  with  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  Mr.  Nightingale,  with  whom 
he  had  now  contracted  much  intimacy  and  friend- 
ship. These  entreaties  were  to  go  with  that  young 
gentleman  and  his  company  to  a  new  play,  which 
was  to  be  acted  that  evening,  and  which  a  very  large 
party  had  agreed  to  damn,  from  some  dislike  they 
had  taken  to  the  author,  who  was  a  friend  to  one  of 
Mr.  Nightingale's  acquaintance.  And  this  sort  of 
fvm,  our  hero,  we  are  ashamed  to  confess,  would 
willingly  have  preferred  to  the  above  kind  appoint- 
ment ;  but  his  honour  got  the  better  of  his  inclina- 
tion. 

Before  we  attend  him  to  this  intended  interview 
with  the  lady,  we  think  proper  to  account  for  both 
the  preceding  notes,  as  the  reader  may  possibly  be 
not  a  little  surprised  at  the  imprudence  of  lady 
Bellaston,  in  bringing  her  lover  to  the  very  house 
where  her  rival  was  lodged. 

First,  then,  the  mistress  of  the  house  where  these 
lovers  had  hitherto  met,  and  who  had  been  for  some 
years  a  pensioner  to  that  lady,  was  now  become  a 
methodist,  and  had  that  very  morning  waited  upon 
her  ladyship,  and  after  rebuking  lier  very  severely 
for  her  past  life,  had  positively  declared,  that  she 
would,  on  no  account,  be  instrumental  in  carrying 
on  any  of  her  affairs  for  the  future. 

The  hurry  of  spirits  into  which  this  accident  threw 
the  lady  made  her  despair  of  possibly  finding  any 
other  convenience  to  meet  Jones  that  evening  ;  but 
as  she  began  a  little  to  recover  from  her  uneasiness 
at  the  disappointment,  she  set  her  thoughts  to  work, 
when  luckily  it  came  into  her  head  to  propose  to 
Sophia  to  go  to  the  play,  which  was  immediately 
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consented  to,  and  a  proper  lady  provided  for  her 
companion.  Mrs.  Honour  was  likewise  despatched 
with  Mrs.  Etotf  on  the  same  errand  of  pleasure  ; 
and  thus  her  own  house  was  left  free  for  the  safe 
reception  of  Mr.  Jones,  with  whom  she  promised 
herself  two  or  three  hours  of  uninterrupted  conversa- 
tion, after  her  return  from  the  place  where  she  dined, 
which  was  at  a  friend's  house  in  a  pretty  distant  part 
of  the  town,  near  her  old  place  of  assignation,  where 
she  had  engaged  herself  before  she  was  well  apprised 
of  the  revolution  that  had  happened  in  the  mind  and 
morals  of  her  late  confidante. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  chapter  which,  though  short,  may  draw  tears  from  some 
eyes. 

Mn.  Jones  was  just  dressed  to  wait  on  lady  Bel- 
laston,  when  Mrs.  Miller  rapped  at  his  door  ;  and, 
being  admitted,  very  earnestly  desired  his  company 
below  stairs,  to  drink  tea  in  the  parlour. 

Upon  his  entrance  into  the  room,  she  presently 
introduced  a  person  to  him,  saying,  "  This,  sir,  is 
my  cousin,  who  hath  been  so  greatly  beholden  to 
your  goodness,  for  wliich  he  begs  to  return  you  his 
sincerest  thanks." 

The  man  had  scarce  entered  upon  that  speech 
which  Mrs.  Miller  had  so  kindly  prefaced,  when 
both  Jones  and  he,  looking  stedfastly  at  each  other, 
showed  at  once  the  utmost  tokens  of  surprise.  The 
voice  of  the  latter  began  instantly  to  falter  ;  and, 
instead  of  finisliing  his  speech,  he  sunk  down  into 
a  chair,  crying,  "  It  is  so,  I  am  convinced  it  is  so !" 

"  Bless  me  !  what's  the  meaning  of  this']"  cries 
Mrs.  ]\Iiller ;  "  you  are  not  ill,  I  hope,  cousin"?  Some 
water,  a  dram  this  instant." 

"  Be  not  frighted,  madam,"  cries  Jones,  "  I 
have  almost  as  much  need  of  a  dram  as  your  cousin. 
We  are  equally  surprised  at  this  unexpected  meet- 
ing. Your  cousin  is  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  Mrs. 
Miller." 

"  An    acquaintance '."    cries   the    man. "  Oh, 

heaven  ! " 

"  Ay,  an  acquaintance,"  rejieated  Jones,  "  and  an 
honoured  acquaintance  too.  When  I  do  not  love 
and  honour  the  man  who  dares  venture  everything 
to  preserve  his  wife  and  children  from  instant  de- 
struction, may  I  have  a  friend  capable  of  disowning 
me  in  adversity !" 

"  O,  you  are  an  excellent  young  man,"  cries  Mrs. 
Miller  : — "  Yes,  indeed,  poor  creature  !  he  hath  ven- 
tured everything. — If  he  had  not  had  one  of  the 
best  of  constitutions,  it  must  have  killed  him." 

♦'  Cousin,"  cries  the  man,  who  had  now  pretty 
well  recovered  himself,  "  tliis  is  the  angel  from 
heaven  whom  I  meant.  This  is  he  to  whom,  be- 
fore I  saw  you,  I  owed  the  preservation  of  my 
Peggy.  He  it  was  to  whose  generosity  every  com- 
fort, every  support  which  I  have  procured  for  her, 
was  owing.  He  is,  indeed,  the  worthiest,  bravest, 
noblest,  of  all  human  beings.  O  cousin,  I  have  ob- 
ligations to  this  gentleman  of  such  a  nature  !" 

"  Mention  nothing  of  obligations,"  cries  Jones, 
eagerly  ;  "  not  a  word,  I  insist  upon  it,  not  a  word" 
(meaning,  I  suppose,  that  he  would  not  have  him 
betray  the  affair  of  the  robbery  to  any  person).  "  If, 
by  the  trifle  you  have  received  from  me,  I  have  pre- 
served a  whole  family,  sure  pleasure  was  never 
bought  so  cheap." 

"  O,  sir  !  "  erics  the  man,  "  I  wish  you  could  this 
instant  see  my  house.  If  any  person  had  ever  a 
right  to  the  pleasure  you  mention,  I  am  convinced 
it  is  yourself.  My  cousin  tells  me  she  acquainted 
you  with  the  distress  in  which  she  found  us.    That, 


sir,  is  all  greatly  removed,  and  chiefly  by  your  good- 
ness.  My  children  have  now  a  bed  to  lie  on, 

and    they    have they    hjve eternal  blessings 

reward  you  for  it ! they  have  bread  to  eat.     My 

little  boy  is  recovered  ;  my  wife  is  out  of  danger, 
and  I  am  happy.  All,  all  owing  to  you,  sir,  and  to 
my  cousin  here,  one  of  the  best  of  women.  Indeed, 
sir,  I  must  see  you  at  my  house. — Indeed  my  wife 
must  see    you,   and    thank  you. — My  children  too 

must  express  their  gratitude. Indeed,   sh,   they 

are  not  without  a  sense  of  their  obligation  ;  but  what 
is  my  feeling  when  I  reflect  to  whom  I  owe,  that 
they  are  now  capable  of  expressing  their  gratitude. 
O,    sir,    the    little    hearts   which   you   have 


warmed  had  now  been  cold  as  ice  without  your  as- 
sistance." 

Here  Jones  attempted  to  prevent  the  poor  man 
from  proceeding ;  but  indeed  the  overflowing  of  his 
own  heart  would  of  itself  have  stopped  his  words. 
And  now  Mrs.  Miller  likewise  began  to  pour  forth 
thanksgivings,  as  well  in  her  ow^^  name,  as  in  that  of 
her  cousin,  and  concluded  with  saying  "  She  doubted 
not  but  such  goodness  would  meet  a  glorious  re- 
ward." 

Jones  answered,  "  He  had  been  sufficiently  re- 
warded already.  Your  cousin's  account,  madam," 
said  he,  "  hath  given  me  a  sensation  more  pleasing 
than  1  have  ever  known.  He  must  be  a  wretch  who 
is  unmoved  at  hearing  such  a  story  ;  how  transport- 
ing then  must  be  the  thought  of  having  happily 
acted  a  part  in  this  scene  !  If  there  are  men  who 
cannot  feel  the  delight  of  giving  happiness  to  others, 
I  sincerely  pity  them,  as  they  are  incapable  of  tast- 
ing what  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  greater  honour,  a 
higher  interest,  and  a  sweeter  pleasure,  than  the 
ambitious,  the  avaricious,  or  the  voluptuous  man 
can  ever  obtain." 

The  hour  of  appointment  being  now  come,  Jones 
was  forced  to  take  a  hasty  leave,  but  not  before  he 
had  heartily  shaken  his  friend  by  the  hand,  and 
desired  to  see  him  again  as  soon  as  possible  ;  pro- 
mising, that  he  would  himself  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  him  at  his  own  house.  He  then 
stepped  into  his  chair,  and  proceeded  to  lady  Bel- 
laston's,  greatly  exulting  in  the  happiness  which 
he  had  procured  to  this  poor  family  ;  nor  could  he 
forbear  reflecting,  without  horror,  on  the  dreadful 
consequences  which  must  have  attended  them,  had 
he  listened  rather  to  the  voice  of  strict  justice  than 
to  that  of  mercy,  when  he  was  attacked  on  the  high 
road. 

Mrs.  Miller  sung  forth  the  praises  of  Jones  during 
the  whole  evening,  in  which  Mr.  Anderson,  while 
he  stayed,  so  passionately  accompanied  her,  that 
he  was  often  on  tlie  very  point  of  mentioning  the 
circumstance  of  the  robbery.  However,  he  luckily 
recollected  himself,  and  avoided  an  indiscretion 
which  would  have  been  so  much  the  greater,  as  he 
knew  Mrs.  Miller  to  be  extremely  strict  and  nice 
in  her  principles.  He  was  likewise  well  apprised 
of  the  loquacity  of  this  lady ;  and  yet  such  was  his 
gratitude,  that  it  had  almost  got  the  better  both  of 
discretion  and  shame,  and  made  him  publish  that 
which  would  have  defamed  his  own  character,  rather 
than  omit  any  circumstances  which  might  do  the 
fullest  honovu-  to  his  benefactor. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Id  which  the  reader  will  be  surprised. 
Mr.  Jones  was  rather  earlier   than   the  time  ap- 
pointed,  and  earlier  than  the  lady ;    whose  arrival 
was  hindered,  not  only  by  the  distance  of  the  place 
where  she  dined,  but  by  some  other  cross  accidental 
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very  vexatious  to  one  in  her  situation  of  mind.  He 
was  accordingly  shown  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  he  had  not  been  many  minutes  before  the 

door  opened,  and  in  came no  other  than  Sophia 

herself,  who  had  left  the  play  before  the  end  of  the 
first  act  ;  for  this,  as  we  have  already  said,  being  a 
new  play,  at  which  two  large  parties  met,  the  one  to 
damn,  and  the  other  to  applaud,  a  violent  uproar 
and  au  engagement  between  the  two  parties,  had  so 
terrified  our  heroine,  that  she  was  glad  to  put  her- 
self under  the  protection  of  a  young  gentleman  Avho 
safely  conveyed  her  to  her  chair. 

As  lady  Bellaston  had  acquainted  her  that  she 
should  not  be  at  home  till  late,  Sophia,  expecting  to 
find  no  one  in  the  room,  came  hastily  in,  and  went 
directly  to  the  glass  which  almost  fronted  her,  with- 
out once  looking  towards  the  upper  end  of  the  room, 
.  where  the  statue  of  Jones  now  stood  motionless. — 
In  this  glass  it  was,  after  contemplating  her  own 
lovely  face,  that  she  first  discovered  the  said  statue  ; 
when,  instantly  turning  about,  she  perceived  the 
reality  of  the  vision  :  upon  which  she  gave  a  violent 
scream,  and  scarce  preserved  herself  from  fainting, 
till  Jones  was  able  to  move  to  her,  and  support  her 
in  his  arms. 

To  paint  the  looks  or  thoughts  of  either  of  these 
lovers,  is  beyond  my  power.  As  their  sensations, 
from  their  mutual  silence,  may  be  judged  to  have 
been  too  big  for  their  own  utterance,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  I  should  be  able  to  express  them  : 
and  the  misfortune  is,  that  few  of  my  readers  have 
been  enough  in  love  to  feel  by  their  own  hearts  what 
passed  at  this  time  in  theirs. 

After  a  short  pause,  Jones,  with  faltering  accents, 
said — "  I  see,  madam,  you  are  surprised." — "Sur- 
prised !"  answered  she  ;  "  Oh  heavens  !  Indeed,  I 
am  surprised.  1  almost  doubt  whether  you  are  the 
person  you  seem."  —  "Indeed,"  cries  he,  "my 
Sophia,  pardon  me,  madam,  for  this  once  calling 
you  so,  I  am  that  very  wretched  Jones,  whom  for- 
tune, after  so  many  disappointments,  hath,  at  last, 
kindly  conducted  to  you.  Oh  !  my  Sophia,  did  you 
know  the  thousand  torments  I  have  suffered  in  this 
long,  fruitless  pursuit." — "  Pursuit  of  whom  V  said 
Sophia,  a  little  recollecting  herself,  and  assuming  a 
reserved  air. — "  Can  you  be  so  cruel  to  ask  that 
question  1"  cries  Jones;  "Need  I  say,  of  you  1" 
"Of  me!"  answered  Sophia:  "Hath  Mr.  Jones, 
then,  any  such  important  business  with  me'!" — "  To 
some,  madam,"  cries  Jones,  "  this  might  seem  an 
important  business"  (giving  her  the  pocket-book). 
"  I  hope,  madam,  you  will  find  it  of  the  same  value 
as  when  it  was  lost."  Sophia  took  the  pocket-book, 
and  was  going  to  speak,  when  he  interrupted  her 
thus  : — "Let  us  not,  I  beseech  you,  lose  one  of  these 
precious  moments  which  fortune  hath  so  kindly  sent 
us.  O,  my  Sophia  !  I  have  business  of  a  much 
superior  kind.  Thus,  on  my  knees,  let  me  ask  your 
pardon." — "  My  pardon  !"  cries  she  :  "  Sure,  sir, 
after  what  is  past,  you  cannot  expect,  after  what  I 
have  heard." — "  I  scarce  know  what  I  say,"  an- 
swered Jones.  "  By  heavens !  I  scarce  wish  you 
should  pardon  me.  O  my  Sophia !  henceforth 
never  cast  away  a  thought  on  such  a  wretch  as  I  am. 
If  any  remembrance  of  me  should  ever  intrude  to 
give  a  moment's  uneasiness  to  that  tender  bosom, 
think  of  my  unworthiness  ;  and  let  the  remembrance 
of  what  passed  at  Upton  blot  me  for  ever  from  your 
mind." 

Sophia  stood  trembling  all  this  while.  Her  face 
was  whiter  than  snow,  and  her  heart  was  throbbing 
through  her  stays.  But,  at  the  mention  of  Upton, 
a  blush  arose  in  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes,  which 
before  she  had  scarce  lifted  up,  were  turned  upon 


Jones  with  a  glance  of  disdain.  He  understood  this 
silent  reproach,  and  replied  to  it  thus  :  "  O  my 
Sophia  !  my  only  love '.  you  cannot  hate  or  despise 
me  more  for  what  happened  there  than  I  do  myself: 
but  yet  do  me  the  justice  to  think  that  my  heart  was 
never  unfaithful  to  you.  That  had  no  share  in  the 
folly  I  was  guilty  of ;  it  was  even  then  unalterably 
yours.  Though  I  despaired  of  possessing  you,  nay, 
almost  of  ever  seeing  you  more,  I  doted  still  on 
your  charming  idea,  and  could  seriously  love  no 
other  woman.  But  if  my  heart  had  not  been  en- 
gaged, she,  into  whose  company  I  accidentally  fell 
at  that  cursed  place,  was  not  an  object  of  serious 
love.  Believe  me,  my  angel,  I  have  never  seen  her 
from  that  day  to  this  ;  and  never  intend  or  desire  to 
see  her  again."  Sophia,  in  her  heart,  was  very  glad 
to  hear  this  ;  but  forcing  into  her  l;ice  an  air  of  more 
coldness  than  she  had  yet  assumed,  "Why,"  said 
she,  "  Mr.  Jones,  do  you  take  the  trouble  to  make  a 
defence  where  you  are  not  accused  1  If  I  thought 
it  worth  while  to  accuse  you,  I  have  a  charge  of 
unpardonable  nature  indeed." — "  What  is  it,  for 
heaven's  sake  f  answered  Jones,  trembling  and 
pale,  expecting  to  hear  of  his  amour  with  lady  Bel- 
laston. "  Oh,"  said  she,  "  how  is  it  possible !  can 
everything  noble  and  everything  base  be  lodged 
together  in  the  same  bosom  1"  Lady  Bellaston,  and 
the  ignominious  circumstance  of  having  been  kept, 
rose  again  in  his  mind,  and  stopped  his  mouth  from 
any  reply.  "  Could  I  have  expected,"  proceeded 
Sophia,  "such  treatment  from  you'?  Nay,  from 
any  gentleman,  from  any  man  of  honour  1  To  have 
my  name  traduced  in  public  ;  in  inns,  among  the 
meanest  vulgar !  to  have  any  little  favours  that  my 
unguarded  heart  may  have  too  lightly  betrayed  me 
to  grant,  boasted  of  there  !  nay,  even  to  hear  that 
you  had  been  forced  to  fly  from  my  love '." 

Nothing  could  equal  Jones's  surprise  at  these 
words  of  Sophia  ;  but  yet,  not  being  guilty,  he  was 
much  less  embarrassed  how  to  defend  himself  than 
if  she  had  touched  that  tender  string  at  which  his 
conscience  had  been  alarmed.  By  some  examina- 
tion he  presently  found,  that  her  supposing  him 
guilty  of  so  shocking  an  outrage  against  his  love, 
and  her  reputation,  was  entirely  owing  to  Partridge's 
talk  at  the  inns  before  landlords  and  servants ;  for 
Sophia  confessed  to  him  it  was  from  them  that  she 
received  her  intelligence.  He  hatl  no  very  great 
difficulty  to  make  her  believe  that  he  was  entirely 
innocent  of  an  offence  so  foreign  to  his  character : 
but  she  had  a  great  deal  to  hinder  him  from  going 
instantly  home,  and  putting  Partridge  to  death, 
which  he  more  than  once  swore  he  would  do.  This 
point  being  cleared  up,  they  soon  found  themselves 
so  well  pleased  with  each  other,  that  Jones  quite 
forgot  he  had  begun  the  conversation  with  conjuring 
her  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  him  ;  and  she  was  in  a 
temper  to  have  given  ear  to  a  petition  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent nature  ;  for  before  they  were  aware  they  had 
both  gone  so  far,  that  he  let  fall  some  words  that 
sounded  like  a  proposal  of  marriage.  To  which  she 
replied,  "  That,  did  not  her  duty  to  her  father  forbid 
her  to  follow  her  own  inclinations,  ruin  with  him 
would  be  more  welcome  to  her  than  the  most  afflu- 
ent fortvuie  with  another  man."  At  the  mention 
of  the  word  ruin  he  started,  let  drop  her  hand, 
which  he  held  for  some  time,  and  striking  his  breast 
with  his  own,  cried  out,  "  Oh,  Sophia !  can  I  then 
ruin  thee 'S  No;  by  heavens,  no!  I  never  will  act 
so  base  a  part.  Dearest  Sophia,  whatever  it  costs 
me,  I  will  renounce  you  ;  I  will  give  you  up  ;  I  will 
tear  all  such  hopes  fi'om  my  heart  as  are  inconsistent 
with  your  real  good.  My  love  I  will  ever  retain, 
but  it  shall  be  in  silence  ;  it  shall  be  at  a  distance 
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from  you  ;  it  shall  be  in  some  foreign  land  ;  from 
•whence  no  voice,  no  sigh  of  my  despair,  shall  ever 
reach  and  disturb  your  ears.  A  nd  when  I  am  dead  " — 
He  would  have  gone  on,  but  was  stopped  by  a  flood  of 
tears  which  Sophia  let  fall  in  his  bosom,  upon  which 
she  leaned,  without  being  able  to  speak  one  word. 
He  kissed  them  off,  which,  for  some  moments,  she 
allowed  him  to  do  without  any  resistance  ;  but  then 
recollecting  herself,  gently  withdrew  out  of  his  arms  ; 
and,  to  turn  the  discourse  from  a  subject  too  tender, 
and  which  she  found  she  could  not  support,  be- 
thought herself  to  ask  him  a  question  she  never  had 
time  to  put  to  him  before,  "  How  he  came  into  that 
room'?"  He  began  to  stammer,  and  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  raised  her  suspicions  by  the  answer 
he  was  going  to  give,  when,  at  once,  the  door  opened, 
and  in  came  Lady  Bellaston. 

Having  advanced  a  few  steps,  and  seeing  Jones 
and  Sophia  together,  she  suddenly  stopped  ;  when, 
after  a  pause  of  a  few  moments,  recollecting  herself 
with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  she  said, — though 
with  sufficient  indications  of  surprise  both  in  voice 
and  countenance — "  I  thought.  Miss  Western,  you 
had  been  at  the  play  V 

Though  Sophia  had  no  opportunity  of  learning 
of  Jones  by  what  means  he  had  discovered  her,  yet, 
as  she  had  not  the  least  suspicion  of  the  real  truth, 
or  that  Jones  and  lady  Bellaston  were  acquainted, 
so  she  was  very  little  confounded  ;  and  the  less,  as 
the  lady  had,  in  all  their  conversations  on  the  sub- 
ject, entirely  taken  her  side  against  her  father.  With 
very  little  hesitation,  therefore,  she  went  through 
the  whole  story  of  what  had  happened  at  the  play- 
house, and  the  cause  of  her  hasty  return. 

The  length  of  this  narrative  gave  lady  Bellaston 
an  opportunity  of  rallying  her  spirits,  and  of  con- 
sidering in  what  manner  to  act.  And  as  the  beha- 
viour of  Sophia  gave  her  hopes  that  Jones  had  not 
betrayed  her,  she  put  on  an  air  of  good  humour, 
and  said,  "  I  should  not  have  broke  in  so  abruptly 
upon  you,  Miss  Western,  if  I  had  known  you  had 
company." 

Lady  Bellaston  fixed  her  eyes  on  Sophia  whilst 
she  spoke  these  Avords.  To  which  that  poor  young 
lady,  having  her  face  overspread  with  blushes  and 
confusion,  answered,  in  a  stammering  voice,  "I  am 
sure,  madam,    I   shall  always  think  the   honour    of 

your  ladyship's  company "   "  I  hope,  at  least," 

cries  lady  Bellaston,  "  I  interrupt  no  business." — 
"  No,  madam,"  answered  Sophia,  "  our  business 
was  at  an  end.  Your  ladyship  may  be  pleased  to 
remember  I  have  often  mentioned  the  loss  of  my 
pocket-book,  which  this  gentleman,  having  very 
luckily  found,  was  so  kind  to  return  it  to  me  with 
the  bill  in  it." 

Jones,  ever  since  the  arrival  of  lady  Bellaston, 
had  been  ready  to  sink  with  fear.  He  "sat  kicking 
his  heels,  playing  with  his  fingers,  and  looking 
more  like  a  fool,  if  it  be  possible,  than  a  young 
booby  squire,  when  he  is  first  introduced  into  a 
polite  assembly.  He  began,  however,  now  to  re- 
cover himself;  and  taking  a  hint  from  the  behaviour 
of  lady  Bellaston,  who  he  saw  did  not  intend  to 
claim  any  acquaintance  with  him,  he  resolved  as 
entirely  to  affect  the  stranger  on  his  part.  He  said, 
"Ever  since  he  had  the  pocket-book  in  his  posses- 
sion, he  had  used  great  diligence  in  inquiring  out 
the  lady  whose  name  was  writ  in  it ;  but  never  till 
that  day  could  be  so  fortunate  to  discover  her." 

Sophia  had  indeed  mentioned  the  loss  of  her 
pocket-book  to  lady  Bellaston ;  but  as  Jones,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  had  never  once  hinted  to  her 
that  it  was  in  his  possession,  she  believed  not  one 
syllable  of  what  Sophia  now  said,  and  wonderfully 


admired  the  extreme  quickness  of  the  young  lady 
in  inventing  such  an  excuse.  The  reason  of  Sophia's 
leaving  the  playhouse  met  with  no  better  credit ; 
and  though  she  could  not  account  for  the  meeting 
between  these  two  lovers,  she  was  firmly  persuaded 
it  was  not  accidental. 

With  an  affected  smile,  therefore,  she  said,  "  In- 
deed, Miss  Western,  you  have  had  very  good  luck 
in  recovering  your  money.  Not  only  as  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  of  honour,  but  as 
he  happened  to  discover  to  whom  it  belonged.  I 
think  you  would  not  consent  to  have  it  advertised. 
—  It  was  great  good  fortune,  sir,  that  you  found  out 
to  whom  the  note  belonged." 

"  O  madam,"  cries  Jones,  "  it  was  enclosed-  in  a 
pocket-book,  in  which  the  young  lady's  name  was 
written." 

"  That  was  very  fortiuiate,  indeed,"  cries  the 
lady  : — "  And  it  was  no  less  so,  that  you  heard  Miss 
Western  Avas  at  my  house ;  for  she  is  very  little 
known." 

Jones  had  at  length  perfectly  recovered  his 
spirits ;  and  as  he  conceived  he  had  now  an  oppor- 
tunity of  satisfying  Sophia  as  to  the  question  she 
had  asked  him  just  before  lady  Bellaston  came  in, 
he  proceeded  thus:  "  AVhy,  madam,"  answered  he, 
"  it  was  by  the  luckiest  chance  imaginable  I  made  this 
discovery.  I  was  mentioning  what  I  had  found, 
and  the  name  of  the  owner,  the  other  night  to  a  lady 
at  the  masquerade,  who  told  me  she  believed  she 
knew  where  I  might  see  Miss  Western  ;  and  if  I 
would  come  to  her  house  the  next  morning  she 
would  inform  me.  I  went  according  to  her  ap- 
pointment, but  she  was  not  at  home  ;  nor  could  I 
ever  meet  with  her  till  this  morning,  when  she  di- 
rected me  to  your  ladyship's  house.  I  came  accord- 
ingly, and  did  myself  the  honour  to  ask  for  jour 
ladyship  ;  and  upon  my  saying  that  I  had  very  par- 
ticular business,  a  servant  showed  me  into  this 
room  ;  where  I  had  not  been  long  before  the  young 
lady  returned  from  the  play." 

Upon  his  mentioning  the  masquerade,  he  looked 
very  slily  at  lady  Bellaston,  without  any  fear  of 
being  remarked  by  Sophia  ;  for  she  was  visibly  too 
much  confounded  to  make  any  obsen-ations.  This 
hint  a  little  alarmed  the  lady,  and  she  was  silent ; 
when  Jones,  who  saw  the  agitations  of  Sophia's 
mind,  resolved  to  take  the  only  method  of  relieving 
her,  which  was  by  retiring  ;  but,  before  he  did  this, 
he  said,  "  I  believe,  madam,  it  is  customary  to  give 
some  reward  on  these  occasions  ; — I  must  insist  on 
a  very  high  one  for  my  honesty  ; — it  is,  madam,  no 
less  than  the  honour  of  being  permitted  to  pay 
another  visit  here." 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  lady,  "  I  make  no  doubt  that 
you  are  a  gentleman,  and  my  doors  are  never  shut 
to  people  of  fashion." 

Jones  then,  after  proper  ceremonials,  departed, 
highly  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  no  less  to  that 
of  Sophia  ;  who  was  terribly  alarmed  lest  lady  Bel- 
laston should  discover  what  she  knew  already  but 
too  well. 

Upon  the  stairs  Jones  met  his  old  acquaintance, 
Mrs.  Honour,  who,  notwithstanding  all  she  had 
said  against  him,  was  now  so  well  bred  to  behave 
with  great  civility.  This  meeting  proved  indeed  a 
lucky  circumstance,  as  he  communicated  to  her  the 
house  where  he  lodged,  with  which  Sophia  was  un- 
acquainted. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

In  wliich  the  thivteenth  book  is  concluded. 
The  elegant  lord  Shaftesbury  somewhere  objects  to 
telling  too   much  truth  :  by  which  it  may  be  fairly 
inferred,  that,  in  some  cases,   to  lie  is  not  only  ex- 
cusable but  commendable. 

And  surely  there  are  no  persons  who  may  so  pro- 
perly challenge  a  right  to  this  commendable  devia- 
tion from  truth,  as  young  women  in  the  affair  of 
love  ;  for  which  they  may  plead  precept,  education, 
and  above  all,  the  sanction,  nay,  I  may  say  the  ne- 
cessity of  custom,  by  which  they  are  restrained,  not 
from  submitting  to  the  honest  impulses  of  nature 
(for  that  would  be  a  foolish  prohibition)  but  from 
owning  them. 

'We  are  not,  therefore,  ashamed  to  say,  that  our 
heroine  now  pursued  the  dictates  of  the  above- 
mentioned  right  honourable  philosopher.  As  she 
was  perfectly  satisfied  then,  that  lady  Bellaston  was 
ignorant  of  the  person  of  Jones,  so  she  determined 
to  keep  her  in  that  ignorance,  though  at  the  ex- 
pense, of  a  little  fibbing. 

.  Jones  had  not  been  long  gone,  before  lady  Bel- 
laston cried,  "  Upon  my  word,  a  good  pretty  young 
fellow  ;  I  wonder  who  he  is ;  for  I  don't  remember 
ever  to  have  seen  his  face  before." 

"  Nor  I  neither,  madam,"  cries  Sophia.  "  I  mvist 
say  he  behaved  very  handsomely  in  relation  to  my 
note." 

"  Ye? ;  and  he  is  a  verj'  handsome  fellow,"  said 
the  lady  :   "  don't  you  think  so  1  " 

"I  did  not  take  much  notice  of  him,"  answered 
Sophia,  "  but  I  thought  he  seemed  rather  awkward, 
and  ungenteel  than  otherwise." 

"You  are  extremely  right,"  cries  lady  Bellaston: 
"you  may  see,  by  his  manner,  that  he  hath  not  kept 
good  company.  Nay,  notwithstanding  his  returning 
your  note,  and  refusing  the  reward,  I  almost  question 
whether  he  is  a  gentleman. 1  have  always  ob- 
served there  is  a  something  in  persons  well  born, 

which  others  can  never  acquire. 1  think  I  will 

give  orders  not  to  be  at  home  to  him." 

"Nay,  sure,  madam,"  answered  Sophia,  "one 
can't  suspect  after  what  he  hath  done  ; — besides,  if 
your  ladyship  obsei-ved  him,  there  was  an  elegance 
in  his  discourse,  a  delicacy,  a  prettiness  of  expres- 
sion that,  that " 

"  I  confess,"  said  lady  Bellaston,  "  the  fellow  hath 

words And  indeed,  Sophia,  you  must  forgive  me, 

indeed  you  must." 

"  I  forgive  your  ladyship !  "  said  Sophia. 

"  Yes,  indeed  you  must,"  answered  she,  lavighing  ; 
"  for  I  had  a  horrible  suspicion  when  I  first  came  into 
the  room 1  vow  you  must  forgive  it ;  but  I  sus- 
pected it  was  Mr.  Jones  himself." 

"  Did  your  ladyship  indeed  1 "  cries  Sophia,  blush- 
ing, and  affecting  a  laugh. 

"Yes,  I  vow  I  did,"  answered  she.  "I  can't 
imagine  what  put  it  into  my  head  :  for,  give  the  fellow 
his  due,  he  was  genteelly  dressed ;  which,  I  think, 
dear  Sophy,  is  not  commonly  the  case  with  your 
friend." 

"This  raillery,"  cries  Sophia,  "is  a  little  cruel, 
lady  Bellaston,  after  my  promise  to  your  ladyship." 

"Not  at  all,  child,"  said  the  lady  ; "  It  would 

have  been  cruel  before  ;  but  after  you  promised  me 
never  to  marry  without  your  father's  consent,  in 
which  you  know  is  implied  your  giving  up  Jones, 
sure  you  can  bear  a  little  raillery  on  a  passion  Avhich 
was  pardonable  enough  in  a  young  girl  in  the  coun- 
try, and  of  which  you  tell  me  you  have  so  entirely 
got  the  better.  What  must  I  think,  my  dear  Sophy, 
if  you  cannot  bear  a  little  ridicule  even  on  his  dress"? 


I  shall  begin  to  fear  you  are  very  far  gone  indeed  ; 
and  almost  question  whether  you  have  dealt  inge- 
nuously with  me." 

"  Indeed,  madam,"  cries  Sophia,  "  your  ladyship 
mistakes  me,  if  you  imagine  I  had  any  concern  on 
his  account." 

"  On  his  account !  "  answered  the  lady  :  "  You 
must  have  mistaken  me  ;   I  went  no  farther  than  his 

dress; for  I  would  not  injure  your  taste  by  any 

other  comparison — I  don't  imagine,  my  dear  Sophy, 
if  your  Mr.  Jones  had  been  such  a  fellow  as  this — " 

"I  thought,"  says  Sophia,  "your  ladyship  had 
allowed  him  to  be  handsome" 

"  Whom,  pray  1 "  cried  the  lady,  hastily. 

"  Mr.  Jones,"  answered  Sophia ; — and  imme- 
diately recollecting  herself,  "  Mr.  Jones! no,  no  ; 

I  ask  your  pardon  ; — I  mean  the  gentleman  who  was 
just  now  here." 

"O  Sophy!  Sophy!"  cries  the  lady;  "this  Mr. 
Jones,  I  am  afraid,  still  runs  in  your  head." 

"  Then,  upon  my  honour,  madam,"  said  Sophia, 
"  Mr.  Jones  is  as  entirely  indifferent  to  me,  as  the 
gentleman  who  just  now  left  us." 

"  Upon  my  honour,"  said  lady  Bellaston,  "  I  be- 
lieve it.  Forgive  me,  therefore,  a  little  innocent 
raillery  ;  but  I  promise  you  I  will  never  mention  his 
name  any  more." 

And  now  the  two  ladies  separated,  infinitely  more 
to  the  delight  of  Sophia  than  of  lady  Bellaston,  who 
would  willingly  have  tormented  her  rival  a  little 
longer,  had  not  business  of  more  importance  called 
her  away.  As  for  Sophia,  her  mind  was  not  per- 
fectly easy  under  this  first  practice  of  deceit :  upon 
which,  when  she  retired  to  her  chambei',  she  re- 
flected with  the  highest  uneasiness  and  conscious 
sham.e.  Nor  could  the  peculiar  hardship  of  her  situ- 
ation, and  the  necessity  of  the  case  at  all  reconcile 
her  mind  to  her  conduct ;  for  the  frame  of  her  mind 
was  too  delicate  to  bear  the  thought  of  having  been 
guilty  of  a  falsehood,  however  qualified  by  cir- 
cumstances. Nor  did  this  thought  once  suffer  her 
to  close  her  eyes  during  the  whole  succeeding  night. 


BOOK  XIV. 

CONTAINING    TWO    DAYS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

An  essay  to  prove  that  an  author  will  write  the  better  for  hatt- 
ing some  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  wliich  lie  writes. 

As  several  gentlemen  in  these  times,  by  the  won- 
derful force  of  genius  only,  without  the  least  assist- 
ance of  learning,  perhajis,  without  being  well  able 
to  read,  have  made  a  considerable  figure  in  the 
republic  of  letters  ;  the  modern  critics,  I  am  told, 
have  lately  begvm  to  assert,  that  all  kind  of  learning 
is  entirely  useless  to  a  writer ;  and,  indeed,  no  other 
than  a  kind  of  fetters  on  the  natural  sprightliness 
and  activity  of  the  imagination,  which  is  thus  weighed 
down,  and  prevented  from  soaring  to  those  high 
flights  which  otherwise  it  would  be  able  to  reach. 

This  doctrine,  I  am  afraid,  is,  at  present,  carried 
much  too  far  :  for  why  should  writing  differ  so  much 
from  all  other  arts  1  The  nimbleness  of  a  dancing- 
master  is  not  at  all  prejudiced  by  being  taught  to 
move  ;  nor  doth  any  mechanic,  I  believe,  exercise 
his  tools  the  worse  by  having  learnt  to  use  them. 
For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  conceive  that  Homer  or 
Virgil  would  have  writ  with  more  fire,  if  instead  of 
being  masters  of  all  the  learning  of  their  times,  they 
had  been  as  ignorant  as  most  of  the  authors  of  the 
present  age.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  all  the  imagina- 
tion, fire,  and  judgment  of  Pitt,  could  have  produced 
those  orations  that  have  made  the  senate  of  England, 
in  these  our  times,   a  rival  in  eloquence  to  Greece 
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and  Rome,  if  he  had  not  been  so  well  read  in  the 
writings  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  as  to  have 
transferred  their  whole  spirit  into  his  speeches,  and, 
•with  their  spirit,  their  linowledge  too. 

I  would  not  liere  be  understood  to  insist  on  the 
same  fund  of  learning  in  any  of  my  brethren,  as 
Cicero  persuades  us  is  necessary  to  the  composition 
of  an  orator.  On  the  contrary,  very  little  reading  is, 
I  conceive,  necessary  to  the  poet,  less  to  the  critic, 
and  the  least  of  all  to  the  politician.  For  the  first, 
perhaps,  Byshe's  Art  of  Poetry,  and  a  few  of  our 
modern  poets,  may  suffice  ;  for  the  second,  a  mode- 
rate heap  of  plays  ;  and,  for  the  last,  an  indifferent 
collection  of  political  jdurnals. 

No  say  the  trutli,  I  require  no  more  than  that  a 
man  should  have  some  little  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject on  which  he  treats,  according  to  the  old  maxim 
of  law,  Qua>n  quisque  norit  artein  in  ed  se  exerceat. 
"With  this  alone  a  writer  maj-  sometimes  do  tolerably 
well ;  and,  indeed,  without  this,  all  the  other  learn- 
ing in  the  world  will  stand  him  in  little  stead. 

For  instance,  let  us  suppose  that  Homer  and 
Virgil,  Aristotle  and  Cicero,  Thucydides  and  Livy, 
could  have  met  all  together,  and  have  clubbed  their 
several  talents  to  liave  composed  a  treatise  on  the 
art  of  dancing :  I  believe  it  will  be  readily  agreed 
they  could  not  have  equalled  the  excellent  treatise 
which  Mr.  Essex  hath  given  us  on  that  subject,  en- 
titled, The  Rudiments  of  Genteel  Education.  And, 
indeed,  should  the  excellent  Mr.  Broughton  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  set  list  to  paper,  and  to  complete  the 
above-said  rudiments,  by  delivering  down  the  true 
principles  of  athletics,  I  question  whether  the  world 
will  have  any  cause  to  lament,  that  none  of  the 
great  writers,  either  ancient  or  modern,  have  ever 
treated  about  that  noble  and  useful  art. 

To  avoid  a  multiplicity  of  examples  in  so  plain  a 
case,  and  to  come  at  once  to  my  point,  I  am  apt  to 
conceive,  that  one  reason  why  many  English  writers 
have  totally  failed  in  describing  the  manners  of  upper 
life,  may  possibly  be,  that  in  reality  they  know  no- 
thing of  it. 

Tins  is  a  knowledge  unhappily  not  in  the  power 
of  many  authors  to  arrive  at.  Books  will  give  us  a 
very  imperfect  idea  of  it ;  nor  will  the  stage  a  much 
better  :  the  fine  gentleman  formed  upon  reading  the 
former  will  almost  always  turn  out  a  pedant,  and  he 
who  forms  himself  upon  the  latter,  a  coxcomb. 

Nor  are  the  characters  drawn  from  these  models 
better  supported.  Vanbrugh  and  Congreve  copied 
nature  ;  but  they  who  copy  them  draw  as  unlike  the 
present  age  as  Hogarth  Mould  do  if  he  was  to  paint 
a  rout  or  a  drum  in  the  dresses  of  Titian  and  of 
Vandyke.  In  short,  imitation  here  will  not  do  the 
business.  The  picture  must  be  after  Nature  herself. 
A  true  knowledge  of  the  world  is  gained  only  by 
conversation,  and  the  manners  of  every  rank  must 
be  seen  in  order  to  be  known. 

Now  it  happens  that  this  higher  order  of  mortals 
is  not  to  be  seen,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  human 
species,  for  nothing,  in  the  streets,  shops,  and  coffee- 
houses :  nor  are  they  shown,  like  the  upper  rank  of 
animals,  for  so  much  a-piece.  In  short,  this  is  a  sight 
to  which  no  persons  are  admitted  without  one  or 
other  of  these  qualifications,  viz.  either  birth  or  for- 
tune, or,  wliat  is  equivalent  to  both,  the  honourable 
profession  of  a  gamester.  And,  very  unluckily  for 
the  world,  persons  so  qualified  very  seld.tm  care  to 
take  upon  themselves  the  bad  trade  of  writing ; 
Avhich  is  generally  entered  upon  by  the  lower  and 
poorer  sort,  as  it  is  a  trade  M'hich  many  think  re- 
quires no  kind  of  stock  to  set  up  with. 

Hence  those  strange  monsters  in  lace  and  em- 
broidery, in  silks  and  brocades,  with  vast  wigs  and 


hoops  ;  which,  under  the  name  of  lords  and  ladies, 
strut  the  stage,  to  the  great  delight  of  attorneys  and 
their  clerks  in  the  pit,  and  of  the  citizens  and  theii 
apprentices  in  the  galleries  ;  and  which  are  no  more 
to  be  found  in  real  life  than  the  centaur,  the  chi. 
mera,  or  any  other  creature  of  mere  fiction.  But  to 
let  my  reader  into  a  secret,  this  knowledge  of  upper 
life,  though  very  necessary  for  preventing  mistakes, 
is  no  very  great  resource  to  a  writer  whose  province 
is  comedy,  or  that  kind  of  novels  which,  like  this  I 
am  writing,  is  of  the  comic  class. 

What  Mr.  Pope  says  of  women  is  very  applicable 
to  most  in  this  station,  who  are,  indeed,  so  entii-ely 
made  up  of  form  and  affectation,  that  they  have  no 
character  at  all,  at  least  none  which  appears.  I  will 
venture  to  say  the  highest  life  is  much  the  dullest, 
and  affords  very  little  humour  or  entertainment. 
The  various  callings  in  lower  spheres  produce  the 
great  variety  of  humorous  characters  ;  whereas  here, 
except  among  the  few  who  are  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suit of  ambition,  and  the  fewer  still  who  have  a 
relish  for  pleasure,  all  is  vanity  and  servile  imitation. 
Dressing  and  cards,  eating  and  drinking,  bowing 
and  curtsying,  make  up  the  business  of  their  lives. 

Some  there  are,  however,  of  this  rank  upon  whom 
passion  exercises  its  tyranny,  and  hurries  them  far 
beyond  the  bounds  which  decorum  prescribes  ;  of 
these  the  ladies  are  as  much  distinguished  by  their 
noble  intrepidity,  and  a  certain  superior  contempt  of 
reputation,  from  the  frail  ones  of  meaner  degree,  as 
a  virtuous  woman  of  quality  is  by  the  elegance  and 
delicacy  of  her  sentiments  from  the  honest  wife  of  a 
yeoman  and  shopkeeper.  Lady  Bellaston  was  of 
this  intrepid  character  ;but  let  not  my  country  readers 
conclude  from  her,  that  this  is  the  general  conduct 
of  women  of  fashion,  or  that  we  mean  to  represent 
them  as  such.  They  might  as  well  suppose  that 
every  clergyman  was  represented  by  Thwackum,  or 
every  soldier  by  ensign  Northerton. 

There  is  not,  indeed,  a  greater  error  than  that 
which  universally  prevails  among  the  vulgar,  who, 
borrowing  their  opinion  from  some  ignorant  satirists, 
have  affixed  the  character  of  lewdness  to  these  times. 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced  there  never  was 
less  of  love  intrigue  carried  on  among  persons  of 
condition  than  now.  Our  present  women  have  been 
taught  by  their  mothers  to  fix  their  thoughts  only  on 
ambition  and  vanity,  and  to  despise  the  pleasures  of 
love  as  unworthy  their  regard  ;  and  being  afterwards, 
by  the  care  of  such  mothers,  married  without  having 
husbands,  they  seem  pretty  well  confirmed  in  the 
justness  of  those  sentiments ;  whence  they  content 
themselves,  for  the  dull  remainder  of  life,  with  the 
pursuit  of  more  innocent,  but  I  am  afraid  more 
childish  amusements,  the  bare  mention  of  which  would 
ill  suit  with  the  dignity  of  this  history.  In  my 
humble  opinion,  the  true  characteristic  of  the  present 
beau  monde  is  rather  folly  than  vice,  and  the  only 
epithet  which  it  deserves  is  that  of  frivolous. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Contaiuing  letters  and  other  matters  which  attend  amours. 

Jones  had  not  been  long  at  home  before  he   re- 
ceived the  following  letter  : — 

"  I  was  never  more  surprised  than  when  I  found 
you  was  gone.  When  you  left  the  room  I  little 
imagined  you  intended  to  have  left  the  house  with- 
out seeing  me  again.  Your  behaviour  is  all  of  a 
piece,  and  convinces  me  how  much  I  ought  to  de- 
spise a  heart  which  can  doat  upon  an  idiot ;  though 
I  know  not  whether  I  should  not  admire  her  cun- 
ning more    than  her    simplicity :    wonderful   both  I 
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For  though  she  understood  not  a  word  of  what 
passed  between  us,  yet  she  had  the  skill,  the  assu- 

ance,  the what  shall  I  call  it  1  to  deny  to  my 

'ace  that  she  knows  you,  or  ever  saw   you  before. 
—Was  this  a  scheme  laid  between  you,  and  have  you 

seen  base  enough  to  betray  me  1 O  how  I  despise 

ler,   you,  and  all  the  world,  but  chiefly  myself  !  for 

1   dare  not  write  what  I  should  afterwards  run 

nad  to  read  ;  but  remember,  I  can  detest  as  violently 
IS  I  have  loved." 

Jones  had  but  little  time  given  him  to  reflect  on 
,his  letter,  before  a  second  was  brought  him  from  the 
same  hand  ;  and  this,  likewise,  we  shall  set  down  in 
;he  precise  words. 

'  When  you  consider  the  hurry  of  spirits  in  which 
[  must  have  writ,  you  cannot  be  surprised  at  any 
jxpressions  in  my  former  note. — Yet,  perhaps,  on 
■ettection,  they  were  rather  too  warm.  At  least  I 
.vould,  if  possible,  think  all  owing  to  the  odious 
olayliouse,  and  to  the  impertinence  of  a  fool,  which 

ietained  me  beyond  my  appointment. How  easy 

8  it  to  think  well  of  those  we  love  1 — ^ — Perhaps  you 
lesire  I  should  think  so.  I  have  resolved  to  see  you 
o-night ;  so  come  to  me  immediately. 

"  P.  S. — I  have  ordered  to  be  at  home  to  none  but 
,'ourself. 

P.  S. — Mr.  Jones  will  imagine  I  shall  assist  him 
n  his  defence ;  for  I  believe  he  cannot  desire  to 
mpose  on  me  more  than  I  desire  to  impose  on 
nyself. 

"  P.  S. — Come  immediately." 

To  men  of  intrigue  I  refer  the  determination, 
vhether  the  angry  or  the  tender  letter  gave  the 
reatest  uneasiness  to  Jones.  Certain  it  is,  he  had 
10  violent  inclination  to  pay  any  more  visits  that 
vening,  unless  to  one  single  person.  However,  he 
bought  his  honour  engaged,  and  had  not  this  been 
notive  sufficient,  he  would  not  have  ventured  to 
low  the  temper  of  lady  Bellaston  into  that  flame  of 
vhich  he  had  reason  to  think  it  susceptible,  and  of 
vhich  he  feared  the  consequence  might  be  a  disco- 
very to  Sophia,  which  he  dreaded.  After  some  dis- 
ontented  walks  therefore  about  the  room,  he  was 
)reparing  to  depart,  when  the  lady  kindly  prevented 
dm,  not  by  another  letter,  but  by  her  own  presence. 
Jhe  entered  the  room  very  disordered  in  her  dress, 
nd  very  discomposed  in  her  looks,  and  threw  herself 
nto  a  chair,  where,  having  recovered  her  breath,  she 
aid, — "  You  see,  sir,  when  women  have  gone  one 
ength  too  far,  they  will  stop  at  none.  If  any  person 
vould  have  sworn  this  to  me  a  week  ago,  I  would 
lot  have  believed  it  of  myself."  "  I  hope,  madam," 
;aid  Jones,  *'  my  charming  lady  Bellaston  will  be  as 
lifiicult  to  believe  anything  against  one  who  is  so 
ensible  of  the  many  obligations  she  hath  conferred 
ipon  him."  "  Indeed ! "  says  she,  "  sensible  of 
)bligations  !  Did  I  expect  to  hear  such  cold  language 
rom  Mr.  Jones '? "  "  Pardon  me,  my  dear  angel," 
iaid  he,  "  if,  after  the  letters  I  have  received,  the 
terrors  of  your  anger,  though  I  know  not  how  I  have 

leserved  it" "And  have  I  then,"  says  she  with  a 

mile,  "  so  angry  a  countenance  1 — Have  I  really 
Drought  a  chiding  face  with  me'?" — "  If  there  be 
lonour  in  man,"  said  he,  "  I  have  done  nothing  to 
merit  your  anger. — You  remember  the  appointment 
you  sent  me;  I  went  in  pursuance." — "  I  beseech 
you,"  cried  she,  "  do  not  run  through  the  odious 
recital. — Answer  me  but  one  question,  and  I  shall 
be  easy. — Have  you  not  betrayed  my  honour  to 
her'?" — Jones  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  began  to 
utter  the  most  violent  protestations,  when  Partridge 
came  dancing  and  capering  into  the  room,  like  one 
[drunk  with  joy,  crying   out,    "  She's  found!  she's 


found  ! — Here,  sir,  here,  she's  here, — Mrs.  Honour 
is  upon  the  stairs."  "  Stop  her  a  moment,"  cries 
Jones, — "  Here,  madam,  step  behind  the  bed,  I 
have  no  other  room  nor  closet,  nor  place  on  earth  to 
hide  you  in  ;  sure  never  was  so  damned  an  accident." 
— "  D — n'd  indeed!"  said  the  lady  as  she  went 
to  her  place  of  concealment;  and  presently  after- 
wards in  came  Mrs.  Honour.  "  Hey-day!"  says 
she,  "  Mr.  Jones,  what's  the  matter  1 — That  impu- 
dent rascal  your  servant  would  scarce  let  me  come 
up  stairs.  I  hope  he  hath  not  the  same  reason  to 
keep  me  from  you  as  he  had  at  Upton. — I  suppose 
you  hardly  expected  to  see  me  ;  but  you  have  cer- 
tainly bewitched  my  lady.  Poor  dear  young  lady ! 
To  be  sure,  I  loves  her  as  tenderly  as  if  she  was  my 
own  sister.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  you,  if  you  don't 
make  her  a  good  husband !  and  to  be  sure,  if  you  do 
not,  nothing  can  be  bad  enough  for  you."  Jones 
begged  her  only  to  whisper,  for  that  there  was  a 
lady  dying  in  the  next  room.  "  A  lady  !"  cries  she  ; 
"  ay,  I  suppose  one  of  your  ladies. — O  Mr.  Jones, 
there  are  too  many  of  them  in  the  world  ;  I  believe 
we  are  got  into  the  house  of  one,  for  my  lady 
Bellaston  I  darst  to  say  is  no  better  than  she  should 
be." — "  Hush!  hush!"  cries  Jones,  "every  word 
is  overheard  in  the  next  room."  "  I  don't  care  a 
farthing,"  cries  Honour,  "  I  speaks  no  scandal  of 
anyone;  but  to  be  sure  the  servants  make  no  scruple 
of  saying  as  how  her  ladyship  meets  men  at  another 
place — where  the  house  goes  under  the  name  of  a 
poor  gentlewoman  ;  but  her  ladyship  pays  the  rent, 
and  many's  the  good  thing  besides,  they  say,  she 
hath  of  her." — Here  Jones,  after  expressing  the 
utmost  uneasiness,  offered  to  stop  her  mouth  : — 
"  Hey-day!  why  sure,  Mr.  Jones,  you  will  let  me 
speak  ;  I  speaks  no  scandal,  for  I  only  says  what  I 
heard  from  others, — and  thinks  I  to  myself,  much 
good  may  it  do  the  gentlewoman  with  her  riches, 
if  she  comes  by  it  in  such  a  wicked  manner.  To  be 
sure  it  is  better  to  be  poor  and  honest."  "  The 
servants  are  villains,"  cries  Jones,  "  and  abuse 
their  lady  unjustly." — "  Ay,  to  be  sure,  servants 
are  always  villains,  and  so  my  lady  says,  and  won't 
hear  a  word  of  it." — "  No,  I  am  convinced,"  says 
Jones,  "  my  Sophia  is  above  listening  to  such  base 
scandal."  "  Nay,  I  believe  it  is  no  scandal,  neither," 
cries  Honour,  "  for  why  should  she  meet  men  at 
another  house  1 — It  can  never  be  for  any  good  :  for 
if  she  had  a  lawful  design  of  being  courted,  as  to  be 
sure  any  lady  may  lawfully  give  her  company  to  men 
upon  that  account ;  why,  where  can  be  the  sense'?  " — 
"  I  protest,"  cries  Jones,  "  I  can't  hear  all  this  of  a 
lady  of  such  honour,  and  a  relation  of  Sophia  ; 
besides,  you  will  distract  the  poor  lady  in  the  next 
room. — Let  me  entreat  you  to  walk  with  me  down 
stairs." — "  Nay,  sir,  if  you  won't  let  me  speak,  T 
have  done. — Here,  sir,  is  a  letter  from  my  young  lady, 
— what  would  some  men  give  to  have  this '?  But,  Mr. 
Jones,  I  think  you  are  not  over  and  above  generous, 

and  yet  I  have  heard  some  servants  say but  I  am 

sure  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  own  I  never  saw 
the  colour  of  your  money."  Here  Jones  hastily  took 
the  letter,  and  presently  after  slipped  five  pieces  into 
her  hand.  He  then  returned  a  thousand  thanks  to 
his  dear  Sophia  in  a  Avhisper,  and  begged  her  to 
leave  him  to  read  her  letter :  she  presently  departed, 
not  without  expressing  much  grateful  sense  of  his 
generosity. 

Lady  BeUaston  now  came  from  behind  the  curtain. 
How  shall  I  describe  her  rage  1  Her  tongue  was  at 
first  incapable  of  utterance  ;  but  streams  of  fire 
darted  from  her  eyes,  and  well  indeed  they  might, 
for  her  heart  was  all  in  a  fiame.  And  now  as  soon 
as  her  voice  found  way,  instead  of  expressing  any 
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indignation  against  Honour  or  her  own  servants, 
she  began  to  attack  poor  Jones.  "You  see,"  said 
she,  "  what  I  have  sacrificed  to  you  ;  my  reputation, 
my  honour,— gone  for  ever  !  j!^  nd  what  return  have 
I  found  ■?  Neglected,  slighted  for  a  country  girl,  for 
an  idiot." — "  What  neglect,  madam,  or  what  slight,^^ 
cries  Jones,  "have  I  been  guilty  of!" — "  Mr.  Jones," 
said  she,  "  it  is  in  vain  to  dissemble  ;  if  you  will 
make  me  easy,  you  must  entirely  give  her  up ;  and 
as  a  proof  of  "your  intention,  show  me  the  letter." — 
"  What  letter,  madam  V  said  Jones.  "  Nay,  surely," 
said  she,  "  you  cannot  have  the  confidence  to  deny 
your  having  received  a  letter  by  the  hands  of  that 
trollop." — "And  can  your  ladyship,"  cries  he,  "ask 
of  me  what  I  must  p"art  with  my  honour  befoi-e  I 
grant  1  Have  I  acted  in  such  a  manner  by  your 
ladyship  1  Could  I  be  guilty  of  betraying  this  poor 
innocent  girl  to  you,  what  security  could  you  have 
that  I  should  not  act  the  same  part  by  yourself!  A 
moment's  reflection  will,  I  am  sure,  convince  you 
thai,  a  man  with  whom  the  secrets  of  a  lady  are  not 
safe  must  be  the  most  contemptible  of  wretches." — 
"  Very  well,"  said  she, — "  I  need  not  insist  on  your 
becoming  this  contemptible  wretch  in  your  OAvn 
opinion  ;  for  the  inside  of  the  letter  could  inform 
me  of  nothing  more  than  I  know  already.  I  see 
the  footing  you  are  upon." — Here  ensued  a  long 
conversation,  which  the  reader,  who  is  not  too 
curious,  will  thank  me  for  not  inserting  at  length. 
It  shall  suffice,  therefore,  to  inform  him,  that  lady 
Bellaston  grew  more  and  more  pacified,  and  at 
length  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  his  protesta- 
tions, that  his  meeting  with  Sophia  that  evening 
was  merely  accidental,  and  every  other  matter  which 
the  reader  already  knows,  and  which,  as  Jones  set 
before  her  in  the  strongest  light,  it  is  plain  that  she 
had  in  reality  no  reason  to  be  angry  with  him. 

She  was  not,  however,  in  her  heart  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  his  refusal  to  show  her  the  letter  ;  so  deaf 
are  we  to  the  clearest  reason,  when  it  argues  against 
our  prevailing  passions.  She  was,  indeed,  well 
convinced  that  Sophia  possessed  the  first  place  in 
Jones's  affections  ;  and  yet,  haughty  and  amorous 
as  this  lady  Avas,  she  submitted  at  last  to  bear  the 
second  place ;  or,  to  express  it  more  properly  in  a 
legal  phrase,  was  contented  with  the  possession  of 
that  of  which  another  woman  had  the  reversion. 

It  was  at  length  agreed  that  Jones  should  for  the 
future  visit  at  the  house  ;  for  that  Sophia,  her  maid, 
and  all  the  servants,  would  place  these  visits  to  the 
account  of  Sophia ;  and  that  she  herself  would  be 
considered  as  the  person  imposed  upon. 

This  scheme  was  contrived  by  the  lady,  and  highly 
relished  by  Jones,  who  was  indeed  glad  to  have  a 
prospect  of  seeing  his  Sophia  at  any  rate  ;  and  the 
lady  herself  was  not  a  little  pleased  with  the  impo- 
sition on  Sophia,  which  Jones,  she  thought,  could 
not  possibly  discover  to  her  for  his  own  sake. 

The  next  day  was  appointed  for  the  first  visit,  and 
then,  after  proper  ceremonials,  the  lady  Bellaston 
returned  home. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Contiining  various  matters. 
Jones  was  no  sooner   alone  than  he  eagerly  broke 
open  his  letter,  and  read  as  follows  : — 

"  Sir,  it  is  impossible  to  express  what  I  have  suf- 
fered since  you  left  this  house  ;  and  as  I  have  reason 
to  think  you  intend  coming  here  again,  I  have  sent 
Honour,  though  so  late  at  night,  as  she  tells  me  she 
knows  your  lodgings,  to  prevent  you.  I  charge 
yon,  by  all  the  regard  you  have  for  me,  not  to  think 
of  visiting  here ;  for  it  will  certainly  be  discovered  ; 
nay,  I  almost  doubt,  from  some  things  which  have 


dropped  from  her  ladyship,  that  she  is  not  already 
without  some  suspicion.  Something  favourable  per- 
haps may  happen  ;  we  must  wait  with  patience  ;  but 
I  once  more  entreat  you,  if  you  have  any  concern  for 
my  ease,  do  not  think  of  returning  hither." 

This  letter  administered  the  same  kind  of  conso- 
lation to  poor  Jones,  which  Job  formerly  received 
from  his  friends.  Besides  disappointing  all  the 
hopes  which  he  promised  to  himself  from  seeing 
Sophia,  he  was  reduced  to  an  unhappy  dilemma.i 
with  regard  to  lady  Bellaston  ;  for  there  are  some 
certain  engagements,  which,  as  he  well  knew,  do 
very  difficultly  admit  of  any  excuse  for  the  failure  ; 
and  to  go,  after  the  strict  prohibition  from  Sophia, 
he  was  not  to  be  forced  by  any  human  power.  At 
length,  after  much  deliberation,  which  during  that 
night  supplied  the  place  of  sleep,  he  determined  to 
feign  himself  sick  :  for  this  suggested  itself  as  the 
only  means  of  failing  the  appointed  visit,  without 
incensing  lady  Bellaston,  which  he  had  more  than 
one  reason  of  desiring  to  avoid. 

The  first  thing,  however,  which  he  did  in  the 
morning,  was,  to  write  an  answer  to  Sophia,  which 
he  enclosed  in  one  to  Honour.  He  then  despatched 
another  to  lady  Bellaston,  containing  the  above- 
mentioned  excuse  ;  and  to  this  he  soon  received  the 
following  answer : — 

"  I  am  vexed  that  I  cannot  see  you  here  this 
afternoon,  but  more  concerned  for  the  occasion  ; 
take  great  care  of  yourself,  and  have  the  best  advice, 
and  I  hope  there  will  be  no  danger. — I  am  so  tor- 
mented all  this  morning  with  fools,  that  I  have 
scarce  a  moment's  time  to  write  to  you.     Adieu. 

"P.  S. — I  will  endeavour  to  call  on  you  this  even- 
ing, at  nine. — Be  sure  to  be  alone." 

Mr.  Jones  now  received  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Miller, 
who,  after  some  formal  introduction,  began  the 
following  speech : — "  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,  to  wait 
upon  you  on  such  an  occasion  ;  but  I  hope  you  will 
consider  the  ill  consequence  which  it  must  be  to  the 
reputation  of  my  poor  girls,  if  my  house  should  once 
be  talked  of  as  a  house  of  ill  fame.  I  hope  you  won't 
think  me,  therefore,  guilty  of  impertinence,  if  I  beg 
you  not  to  bring  any  more  ladies  in  at  that  time  of 
night.  The  clock  had  struck  two  before  one  of  them 
went  away." — "I  do  assure  you,  madam,"  said 
Jones,  "the  lady  who  was  here  last  night,  and  who 
staid  the  latest  (for  the  other  only  brought  me  a 
letter),  is  a  woman  of  very  great  fashion,  and  my 
near  relation." — "  I  don't  know  what  fashion  she  is 
of,"  answered  Mrs.  Miller ;  "  but  I  am  sure  no 
woman  of  virtue,  unless  a  very  near  relation  indeed, 
would  visit  a  young  gentleman  at  ten  at  night,  and 
stay  four  hours  in  his  room  with  him  alone  ;  besides, 
sir,  the  behaviour  of  her  chairmen  shows  what  she 
was;  for  they  did  nothing  but  make  jests  all  the 
evening  in  the  entry,  and  asked  Mr.  Partridge,  in 
the  hearing  of  my  own  maid,  if  madam  intended  to 
stay  with  his  master  all  night ;  with  a  great  deal  of 
stuff  not  proper  to  be  repeated.  I  have  really  a 
great  respect  for  you,  Mr.  Jones,  upon  your  own 
account ;  nay,  I  have  a  very  high  obligation  to  you 
for  your  generosity  to  my  cousin.  Indeed,  I  did 
not  know  how  very  good  you  had  been  till  lately. 
Little  did  I  imagine  to  what  dreadful  courses  the 
poor  man's  distress  had  driven  him.  Little  did  I 
think,  when  you  gave  me  the  ten  guineas,  that  you 
had  given  them  to  a  highwayman !  O  heavens ! 
what  goodness  have  you  shown !  Plow  have  you 
preserved  this  family! — The  character  which  Mr. 
Allworthy  hath  formerly  given  me  of  you  was,  I 
find,  strictly  true. — And  indeed,  if  I  had  no  obliga- 
tion to  you,  my  obligations  to  him  are  such,  that,  on 
his  account,  I  should  show  you  the  utmost  I'espect  in 
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my  power, — Nay,  believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Jones,  if  my 
daughters'  and  my  own  reputation  were  out  of  the 
case,  I  should,  for  your  own  sake,  be  sorry  that  so 
pretty  a  young  gentleman  should  converse  with  these 
women  ;  but  if  you  are  resolved  to  do  it,  I  must  beg 
you  to  take  another  lodging  ;  for  I  do  not  myself 
like  to  have  such  things  carried  on  under  my  roof; 
but  more  especially  upon  the  account  of  my  girls, 
who  have  little,  heaven  knows,  besides  their  charac- 
ters, to  recommend  them."  Jones  started  and 
changed  colour  at  the  name  of  AUworthy.  "  In- 
deed, Mrs.  Miller,"  answered  he,  a  little  warmly, 
"  I  do  not  take  this  at  all  kind.  I  will  never  bring 
any  slander  on  your  house  ;  but  I  must  insist  on 
seeing  what  company  I  please  in  my  own  room  ;  and 
if  that  gives  you  any  offence,  I  shall,  as  soon  as  I 
am  able,  look  out  for  another  lodging." — "  I  am 
sorry  we  must  part  then,  sir,"  said  she;  "but  I  am 
convinced  Mr.  AUworthy  himself  would  never  come 
within  my  doors,  if  he  had  the  least  suspicion  of  my 
keeping  an  ill  house." — "  Verj*  well,  madam,"  said 
Jones. — "I  hope,  sir,"  said  she,  "you  are  not 
angry  ;  for  I  would  not  for  the  world  offend  any  of 
Mr.  AUworthy's  family.  I  have  not  slept  a  wink 
all  night  about  this  matter." — "  I  am  sorry  I  have 
disturbed  your  rest,  madam,"  said  Jones,  "but  I 
beg  you  will  send  Partridge  up  to  me  immediately  ;" 
which  she  promised  to  do,  and  then  with  a  very  low 
curtsy  retired. 

As  soon  as  Partridge  arrived,  Jones  fell  upon  him 
in  the  most  outrageous  manner.  "  How  often,"  said 
he,  "  am  I  to  suffer  for  your  folly,  or  rather  for  my 
own  in  keeping  you  1  is  that  tongue  of  yours  resolved 
upon  my  destruction'?"  "  What  have  I  done,  sir  1" 
answered  affrighted  Partridge.  "  AV^ho  was  it  gave 
you  authority  to  mention  the  story  of  the  robbery, 
or  that  the  man  you  saw  here  was  the  person^" 
"I,  sirl"  ci'ies  Partridge.  "Now  don't  be  guilty 
of  a  falsehood  in  denying  it,"  said  Jones.  "  If  I  did 
mention  such  a  matter,"  answered  Partridge,  "  I  am 
sure  I  thought  no  harm ;  for  I  should  not  have 
opened  my  lips,  if  it  had  not  been  to  his  own  friends 
and  relations,  who,  I  imagined,  would  have  let  it  go 
no  farther."  "  But  I  have  a  much  heavier  charge 
against  you,"  cries  Jones,  "  than  this.  How  durst 
you,  after  all  the  precautions  I  gave  you,  mention 
the  name  of  Mr.  AUworthy  in  this  house  1"  Part- 
ridge denied  that  he  ever  had,  with  many  oaths. 
"How  else,"  said  Jones,  "  should  Mi-s.  Miller  be 
acquainted  that  there  was  any  connexion  between 
him  and  me  1  And  it  is  but  this  moment  she  told 
me  she  respected  me  on  his  account."  "  O  Lord, 
sir,"  said  Partridge,  "  I  desire  only  to  be  heard  out ; 
and  to  be  sure,  never  was  anything  so  unfortunate  : 
hear  me  but  out,  and  you  will  own  how  wrongfully 
you  have  accused  me.  When  Mrs.  Honour  came 
down  stairs  last  night  she  met  me  in  the  entry,  and 
asked  me  Avhen  my  master  had  heard  from  Mr.  All- 
worthy  ;  and  to  be  sure  Mrs.  Miller  heard  the  very 
words  ;  and  the  moment  Madam  Honour  was  gone, 
she  called  me  into  the  parlour  to  her.  '  Mr.  Part- 
ridge,' says  she,  '  what  Mr.  AUworthy  is  it  that  the 
gentlewoman  mentioned  1  is  it  the  great  Mr.  All- 
worthy  of  Somersetshire  V  '  Upon  my  word,  ma- 
dam,' says  I,  '  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter.' 
<  Sure,'  says  she,  '  your  master  is  not  the  Mr.  Jones 
I  have  heard  Mr.  AUworthy  talk  of?'  '  Upon  my 
word,  madam,'  says  I, '  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter.' 
•  Then,'  says  she,  turning  to  her  daughter  Nancy, 
says  she,  "  as  sure  as  tenpence  this  is  the  very  young 
gentleman,  and  he  agrees  exactly  with  the  squire's 
description.'  The  Lord  above  knows  who  it  was 
told  her :  for  I  am  the  arrantest  villain  that  ever 
walked  upon  two  legs   if  ever  it  came  out  of  my 


mouth.  I  promise  you,  sir,  I  can  keep  a  secret 
when  I  am  desired.  Nay,  sir,  so  far  was  I  from 
telling  her  anything  about  Mr.  AUworthy,  that  I 
told  her  the  very  direct  contrary ;  for,  though  I  did 
not  contradict  it  at  that  moment,  yet,  as  second 
thoughts,  they  say,  are  best,  so  when  I  came  to 
consider  that  somebody  must  have  informed  her, 
thinks  I  to  myself,  I  will  put  an  end  to  the  story ; 
and  so  I  went  back  again  into  the  parlour  some  time 
afterwards,  and  says  I,  upon  my  word,  says  I,  who- 
ever, says  I,  told  you  that  this  gentleman  was  Mr. 
Jones  ;  that  is,  says  I,  that  this  Mr.  Jones  was  that 
Mr.  Jones,  toM  you  a  confounded  lie  :  and  I  beg, 
says  I,  you  will  never  mention  any  such  matter,  says 
I ;  for  my  master,  says  I,  will  think  I  must  have  told 
you  so  ;  and  I  defy  anybody  in  the  house  ever  to 
say  I  mentioned  any  such  word.  To  be  certain,  sir, 
it  is  a  wonderful  thing,  and  I  have  been  thinking 
with  myself  ever  since,  how  it  was  she  came  to 
know  it ;  not  but  I  saw  an  old  woman  here  t'other 
day  a  begging  at  the  door,  who  looked  as  like  her 
we  saw  in  Warwickshire,  that  caused  all  that  mis- 
chief to  us.  To  be  sure  it  is  never  good  to  pass  by 
an  old  woman  without  giving  her  something,  espe- 
cially if  she  looks  at  you  ;  for  all  the  world  shall 
never  persuade  me  but  that  they  have  a  great  power 
to  do  mischief,  and  to  be  sure  I  shall  never  see  an 
old  woman  again,  but  I  shall  tliink  to  myself,  Infan- 
dum,  reffina,  j'ubes  renovare  dolorem." 

The  simplicity  of  Partridge  set  Jones  a  laughing, 
and  put  a  final  end  to  his  anger,  which  had  indeed 
seldom  any  long  duration  in  his  mind  ;  and,  instead 
of  commenting  on  his  defence,  he  told  him  he  in- 
tended presently  to  leave  those  lodgings,  and  ordered 
him  to  go  and  endeavour  to  get  him  others. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

V/liich  we  hope  will  be  very  attentively  perused  by  young 
people  of  botli  sexes. 
Partridge  had  no  sooner  left  Mr.  Jones  than  Mr. 
Nightingale,  with  whom  he  had  now  contracted  a 
great  intimacy,  came  to  him,  and,  after  a  short  salu- 
tation, said,  "  So,  Tom,  I  hear  you  had  company 
very  late  last  night.  Upon  my  sold  you  are  a  happy 
fellow,  who  have  not  been  in  to^Ti  above  a  fortnight, 
and  can  keep  chairs  waiting  at  your  door  till  two  in 
the  morning."  He  then  ran  on  with  much  common- 
place raillery  of  the  sanie  kind,  till  Jones  at  last  in- 
terrupted him,  saying,  "  I  suppose  you  have  re- 
ceived all  this  information  from  Mrs.  Miller,  who 
hath  been  up  here  a  little  while  ago  to  give  me 
warning.  The  good  woman  is  afraid,  it  seems,  of" 
the  reputation  of  her  daughters."  "  O!  she  is  won- 
derfully nice,"  says  Nightingale,  "  upon  that  account; 
if  you  remember,  she  would  not  let  Nancy  go  with 
us  to  the  masquerade."  "  Nay,  upon  my  honour, 
I  think  she  's  in  the  right  of  it,"  says  Jones :  "  how- 
ever, I  have  taken  her  at  her  word,  and  have  sent 
Partridge  to  look  for  another  lodging."  "  If  you 
will,"  says  Nightingale,  "  we  may,  I  believe,  be  again 
together ;  for,  to  tell  you  a  secret,  which  I  desire 
you  won't  mention  in  the  family,  I  intend  to  quit 
the  house  to-day."  "  W"hat,  hath  Mrs.  Miller  given 
you  warning  too,  my  friend '!"  cries  Jones.  "No," 
answered  the  other ;  "  but  the  rooms  aie  not  con- 
venient enough.  Besides,  I  am  grown  weary  of 
this  part  of  the  town.  I  want  to  be  nearer  the 
places  of  diversion  ;  so  I  am  going  to  Pall-mall." 
"  And  do  you  intend  to  make  a  secret  of  your  going 
away'?"  said  Jones.  "I  promise  you,"  answered 
Nightingale,  "  I  don't  intend  to  bilk  my  lodgings  ; 
but  I  have  a  private  reason  for  not  taking  a  formal 
leave."  "Not  so  private,"  answered  Jones;  "I 
promise  you,  I  have  seen  it  ever  since  the  second 
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day  of  my  coming  to  the  house.  Here  will  be  some 
wet  eyes  on  your  departure.  Poor  Nancy,  I  pity 
her,  faith  !  Indeed,  Jack,  you  have  played  the  fool 
with  that  girl.  You  have  giveu  her  a  longing,  which 
I  am  afraid  nothing  will  ever  cure  her  of."  Night- 
ingale answered,  ""What  the  devil  would  you  have 
me  dol  would  you  have  me  marry  her  to  cui-e  her^" 
"  No,"  answered  Jones,  "  I  would  not  have  had 
you  make  love  to  her,  as  you  have  often  done  in  my 
presence.  I  have  been  astonished  at  the  blindness 
of  her  mother  in  never  seeing  it."  "  Pugh,  see  it!" 
cries  Nightingale.  "  What  the  devil  should  she  see  1\' 
"  Why,  see,"  said  Jones,  "  that  you  have  made  her 
daughter  distractedly  in  love  with  you.  The  poor 
girl  cannot  conceal  it  a  moment;  her  eyes  are  never 
off  from  you,  and  she  always  colours  every  time  you 
come  into  the  room.  Indeed,  I  pity  her  heartily ; 
for  she  seems  to  be  one  of  the  best-natured  and 
honestest  of  human  creatures."  "  And  so,"  answered 
Nightingale,  "  according  to  your  doctrine,  one  must 
not  amuse  oneself  by  any  common  gallantries  with 
women,  for  fear  they  should  fall  in  love  with  us." 
"  Indeed,  Jack,"  said  Jones,  "  you  wilfully  misun- 
derstand me  ;  I  do  not  fancy  women  are  so  apt  to 
fall  in  love  ;  but  you  have  gone  far  beyond  common 
gallantries."  "  What,  do  you  suppose,"  says  Night- 
ingale, "  that  we  have  been  a-bed  togetherl"  "  No, 
upon  my  honour,"  answered  Jones,  very  seriously, 
"  I  do  not  suppose  so  ill  of  you  ;  nay,  I  will  go  far- 
ther, I  do  not  imagine  you  have  laid  a  regular  j)re- 
meditated  sclieme  for  the  destruction  of  the  quiet  of 
a  poor  little  creature,  or  have  even  foreseen  the  con- 
sequence :  for  I  am  sure  thou  art  a  very  good-natured 
fellow ;  and  such  a  one  can  never  be  guilty  of  a 
cruelty  of  that  kind  ;  but  at  the  same  time  you  have 
pleased  your  own  vanity,  without  considering  that 
this  poor  girl  was  made  a  sacrifice  to  it;  and  while 
you  have  had  no  design  but  of  amusing  an  idle  hour, 
you  have  actually  given  her  reason  to  flatter  herself 
that  you  had  the  most  serious  designs  in  her  favour. 
Prithee,  Jack,  answer  me  honestly  ;  to  what  have 
tended  all  those  elegant  and  luscious  descriptions  of 
happiness  arising  from  violent  and  mutual  fondness! 
all  those  warm  professions  of  tenderness,  and  gene- 
rous disinterested  love?  Did  you  imagine  she  would 
not  apply  them  1  or,  speak  ingenuously,  did  not 
you  intend  she  should'?"  "  Upon  my  soul,  Tom," 
cries  Nightingale,  "  I  did  not  think  this  was  in  thee. 
Thou  wilt  make  an  admirable  parson.  So  I  suppose 
you  would  not  go  to  bed  to  Nancy  now,  if  she 
would  let  you  1"  "No,"  cries  Jones,  "may  I  be 
d — n'd  if  I  would."  "  Tom,  Tom,"  answered  Night- 
ingale, "  last  night ;  remember  last  night • 

NVtien  every  eye  was  closed,  and  tlie  pale  moon, 
And  silent  stars,  shone  conscious  of  the  thell." 

"  Lookee,  Mr.  Nightingale,"  said  Jones,  "  I  am 
no  canting  hypocrite,  nor  do  I  pretend  to  the  gift 
of  chastity,  more  than  my  neighbours.  I  liave  been 
guilty  with  woman,  I  own  it ;  but  am  not  conscious 
that  I  have  ever  injured  any. — Nor  would  I,  to  pro- 
cure pleasure  to  myself,  be  knowingly  the  cause  of 
misery  to  any  human  being." 

"  AVell,  well,"  said  Nightingale,  "  I  believe  you, 
and  I  am  convinced  you  acquit  me  of  any  such  thing." 

"  I  do,  from  my  heart,"  answered  Jones,  "  of 
having  debauched  the  girl,  but  not  from  having 
gained  her  affections." 

"  If  I  have,"  said  Nightingale,  "  I  am  sorry  for  it ; 
but  time  and  absence  will  soon  wear  off  such  im- 
pressions. It  is  a  receipt  I  must  take  myself  ;  for, 
to  confess  the  truth  to  you, — I  never  liked  any  girl 
half  so  much  in  my  whole  life  ;  but  I  must  let  you 
into  the  whole  secret,  Tom.  My  father  hath  pro- 
Tided  a  match  for  me,  with  a  woman  I  never  saw  ; 


and  she  is  now  coming  to  town,  in  order  for  me  to 
make  my  addresses  to  her. 

At  these  words  Jones  burst  into  a  loud  fit  of 
laughter  ;  when  Nightingale  cried, — "  Nay,  prithee, 
don't  turn  me  into  ridicule.  The  devil  take  me  if 
I  am  not  half  mad  about  this  matter !  my  poor 
Nancy  !  Oh  !  Jones,  Jones,  I  wish  I  had  a  fortune 
in  my  owni  possession.' 

"  I  heartily  wish  you  had,"  cries  Jones  ;  "  for,  if 
this  be  the  case,  I  sincerely  pity  you  both  ;  but 
surely  you  don't  intend  to  go  away  without  taking 
your  leave  of  her  V 

"  I  would  not,"  answered  Nightingale,  "  undergo 
the  pain  of  taking  leave,  for  ten  thousand  pounds  ; 
besides,  I  am  convinced,  instead  of  answering  any 
good  purpose,  it  would  only  serve  to  inflame  my 
poor  Nancy  the  more.  I  beg,  therefore,  you  would 
not  mention  a  word  of  it  to-day,  and  in  the  even- 
ing, or  to-morrow  morning,  I  intend  to  depart." 

Jones  promised  he  would  not  ;  and  said,  upon 
reflection  he  thought,  as  he  had  determined  and 
was  obliged  to  leave  her,  he  took  the  most  prudent 
method.  He  then  told  Nightingale  he  should  be 
very  glad  to  lodge  in  the  same  house  with  him  ; 
and  it  was  accordingly  agreed  between  them,  that 
Nightingale  should  procure  him  either  the  ground 
floor,  or  the  two  pair  of  stairs  ;  for  the  young  gen- 
tleman himself  was  to  occupy  that  which  was  be- 
tween them. 

This  Nightingale,  of  whom  we  shall  be  presently 
obliged  to  say  a  little  more,  was  in  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  life  a  man  of  strict  honour,  and, 
what  is  more  rare  among  young  gentlemen  of  the 
to^vn,  one  of  strict  honesty  too ;  yet  in  affairs  of 
love  he  was  somewhat  loose  in  his  morals  ;  not  that 
he  was  even  here  as  void  of  principle  as  gentlemen 
sometimes  are,  and  oftener  affect  to  be ;  but  it  is 
certain  he  had  been  guilty  of  some  indefensible 
treachery  to  women,  and  had,  in  a  certain  mystery, 
called  making  love,  practised  many  deceits,  which, 
if  he  had  used  in  trade,  he  would  have  been  counted 
the  greatest  villain  upon  earth. 

But  as  the  world,  I  know  not  well  for  what  rea- 
son, agree  to  see  this  treachery  in  a  better  light,  he 
was  so  far  from  being  ashamed  of  his  iniquities  of 
this  kind,  that  he  gloried  in  them,  and  would  often 
boast  of  his  skill  in  gaining  of  women,  and  his  tri- 
umphs over  their  hearts,  for  which  he  had  before 
this  time  received  some  rebukes  from  Jones,  who 
always  expressed  great  bitterness  against  any  mis- 
behaviour to  the  fair  part  of  the  species,  who,  if 
considered,  he  said,  as  they  ought  to  be,  in  the  light 
of  the  dearest  friends,  were  to  be  cultivated, 
honoured,  and  caressed  with  the  utmost  love  and 
tenderness  ;  but,  if  regarded  as  enemies,  were  a  con- 
quest of  which  a  man  ought  rather  to  be  ashamed 
than  to  value  himself  upon  it. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  short  account  of  the  history  of  Mrs.  Miller. 

Jones  this  day  eat  a  pretty  good  dinner  for  a  sick 
man,  that  is  to  say,  the  larger  half  of  a  shoulder  of 
mutton.  In  the  afternoon  he  received  an  invita- 
tion from  Mrs.  Miller  to  drink  tea  ;  for  that  good 
woman,  having  learned,  either  by  means  of  Par- 
tridge, or  by  some  other  means  natural  or  super- 
natural, that  he  had  a  connexion  with  Mr.  All- 
worthy,  could  not  endure  the  thoughts  of  parting 
with  him  in  an  angry  manner. 

Jones  accepted  the  invitation  ;  and  no  sooner  was 
the  tea-kettle  removed,  and  the  girls  sent  out  of  the 
room,  than  the  widow,  without  much  preface,  began 
as  follows  :   "  Well,  there  are  very  surprising  things 
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happen  in  this  world ;  but  certainly  it  is  a  wonder- 
ful business  that  I  should  have  a  relation  of  Mr. 
AUworthy  in  my  house,  and  never  know  anything 
of  the  matter.  Alas  !  sir,  you  little  imagine  what 
a  friend  that  best  of  gentlemen  hath  been  to  me 
and  mine.  Yes,  sir,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  it ; 
it  is  owing  to  his  goodness  that  I  did  not  long  since 
perish  for  want,  and  leave  my  poor  little  wretches, 
two  destitute,  helpless,  friendless  orphans,  to  the 
care,  or  rather  to  the  cruelty,  of  the  world. 

"  You  must  know,  sir,  though  I  am  now  reduced 
to  get  my  living  by  letting  lodgings,  I  was  born  and 
bred  a  gentlewoman.  My  father  was  an  officer  in 
the  army,  and  died  in  a  considerable  rank  :  but  he 
lived  up  to  his  pay ;  and,  as  that  expired  with  him, 
his  family,  at  his  death,  became  beggars.  We  were 
three  sisters.  One  of  us  had  the  good  luck  to  die 
soon  after  of  the  small-jiox  ;  a  lady  was  so  kind  as 
to  take  the  second  out  of  charity,  as  she  said,  to  wait 
upon  her.  The  mother  of  this  lady  had  been  a  ser- 
vant to  my  grandmother  ;  and,  having  inherited  a 
vast  fortune  from  her  father,  which  he  had  got  by 
pawnbroking,  was  married  to  a  gentleman  of  great 
estate  and  fashion.  She  used  my  sister  so  barba- 
rously, often  upbraiding  her  with  her  birth  and 
poverty,  calling  her  in  derision  a  gentlewoman, 
that  I  believe  she  at  length  broke  the  heart  of  the 
poor  girl.  In  short,  she  likewise  died  within  a 
twelvemonth  after  my  father.  Fortune  thought  pro- 
per to  provide  better  for  me,  and  within  a  month 
from  his  decease  I  was  married  to  a  clergyman,  who 
had  been  my  lover  a  long  time  before,  and  who  had 
been  very  ill  used  by  my  father  on  that  account:  for 
though  my  poor  father  could  not  give  any  of  us  a 
shilling,  yet  he  bred  us  up  as  delicately,  considered 
us,  and  would  have  had  us  consider  ourselves,  as 
highly  as  if  we  had  been  the  richest  heiresses.  But 
my  dear  husband  forgot  all  this  usage,  and  the  mo- 
ment we  became  fatherless  he  immediately  renewed 
his  addresses  to  me  so  warmly,  that  I,  who  always 
liked,  and  now  more  than  ever  esteemed  him,  soon 
complied.  Five  years  did  I  live  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect happiness  with  that  best  of  men,  till  at  last — 
Oh !  cruel !  cruel  fortune,  that  ever  separated  us, 
that  deprived  me  of  the  kindest  of  husbands  and  my 
poor  girls  of  the  tenderest  parent. — O  my  poor  girls  ! 
you  never  knew  the  blessing  which  ye  lost. — I  am 
ashamed,  Mr.  Jones,  of  this  womanish  weakness ; 
but  I  shall  never  mention  him  without  tears."  "  I 
ought  rather,  madam,"  said  Jones,  "  to  be  ashamed 
that  I  do  not  accompany  you."  "  Well,  sir,"  con- 
tinued she,  "  I  M'as  now  left  a  second  time  in  a 
much  worse  condition  than  before  :  besides  the  ter- 
rible affliction  I  was  to  encounter,  I  had  two  chil- 
dren to  provide  for ;  and  was,  if  possible,  more 
pennyless  than  ever ;  when  that  great,  that  good, 
that  glorious  man,  Mr.  AUworthy,  who  had  some 
little  acquaintance  with  my  husband,  accidentally 
heard  of  my  distress,  and  immediately  writ  this  let- 
ter to  me.  Here,  sir,  here  it  is ;  I  put  it  into  my 
pocket  to  show  it  to  you.  This  is  the  letter,  sir  ;  I 
must  and  will  read  it  to  you. 
"  '  Madam, 

"  '  I  HEARTILY  condole  Avith  you  on  your  late 
grievous  loss,  which  your  own  good  sense,  and  the 
excellent  lessons  you  must  have  learnt  from  the 
worthiest  of  men,  will  better  enable  you  to  bear 
than  any  advice  which  I  am  capable  of  giving.  Nor 
have  I  any  doubt  that  you,  whom  I  have  heard  to 
be  the  tenderest  of  mothers,  will  suffer  any  immo- 
derate indulgence  of  grief  to  prevent  you  from  dis- 
charging your  duty  to  those  poor  infants,  who  now 
alone  stand  in  need  of  your  tenderness. 

"  '  However,  as  you  must  be  supposed  at  present 


to  be  incapable  of  much  worldly  consideration,  you 
will  pardon  my  having  ordered  a  person  to  wait  on 
you,  and  to  pay  you  twenty  guineas,  wbich  I  beg 
you  will  accept  till  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you,  and  believe  me  to  be,  madam,  &c.' 

"  This  letter,  sir,  I  received  within  a  fortnight 
after  the  irreparable  loss  I  have  mentioned ;  and 
within  a  fortnight  afterwards,  Mr.  AUworthy, — the 
blessed  Mr.  AUworthy,  came  to  pay  me  a  visit,  when 
he  placed  me  in  the  house  where  you  now  see  me, 
gave  me  a  large  sum  of  money  to  furnish  it,  and 
settled  an  annuity  of  50^.  a-year  upon  me,  which  I 
have  constantly  received  ever  since.  Judge,  then, 
Mr.  Jones,  in  what  regard  I  must  hold  a  benefactor, 
to  whom  I  owe  the  preservation  of  my  life,  and  of 
those  dear  children,  for  whose  sake  alone  my  life  ia 
valuable.  Do  not,  therefore,  think  me  impertinent, 
Mr.  Jones  (since  I  must  esteem  one  for  whom  I 
know  Mr.  AUworthy  hath  so  much  value),  if  I  beg 
you  not  to  converse  with  these  wicked  women.  You 
are  a  young  gentleman,  and  do  not  know  half  their 
artful  wiles.  Do  not  be  angry  with  me,  sir,  for 
what  I  said  upon  account  of  my  house  ;  you  must  be 
sensible  it  would  be  the  ruin  of  my  poor  dear  girls. 
Besides,  sir,  you  cannot  but  be  acquainted  that 
Mr.  AUworthy  himself  would  never  forgive  my  con- 
niving at  such  matters,  and  particularly  with  you." 

"  Upon  my  word,  madam,"  said  Jones,  "  you 
need  make  no  farther  apology  ;  nor  do  I  in  the  least 
take  anything  ill  you  have  said  ;  but  give  me  leave, 
as  no  one  can  have  more  value  than  myself  for  Mr. 
AUworthy,  to  deliver  you  from  one  mistake,  which, 
perhaps,  would  not  be  altogether  for  his  honour  ;  I 
do  assure  you,  I  am  no  relation  of  his." 

"  Alas  !  sir,"  answered  she,  "  I  know  you  are  not. 
I  know  very  well  who  you  are  ;  for  Mr.  AUworthy 
hath  told  me  all :  but  I  do  assure  you,  had  you 
been  twenty  times  his  son,  he  could  not  have  ex- 
pressed more  regard  for  you  than  he  hath  often  ex- 
pressed in  my  presence.  You  need  not  be  ashamed, 
sir,  of  what  you  are  ;  I  promise  you  no  good  person 
will  esteem  you  the  less  on  that  account.  No,  Mr. 
Jones,  the  words  '  dishonourable  birth'  are  non- 
sense, as  my  dear,  dear  husband  used  to  say,  unless 
the  word  '  dishonourable '  be  applied  to  the  pa- 
rents ;  for  the  children  can  derive  no  real  dishonour 
from  an  act  of  which  they  are  entirely  innocent." 

Here  Jones  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  then  said, 
"  Since  I  perceive,  madam,  you  really  do  know  me, 
and  Mr.  AUworthy  hath  thought  proper  to  mention 
my  name  to  you ;  and  since  you  have  been  so  ex- 
plicit with  me  as  to  your  own  affairs,  I  will  acquaint 
you  with  some  more  circumstances  concerning  my- 
self." And  these  Mrs.  Miller  having  expressed  great 
desire  and  curiosity  to  hear,  he  began  and  related 
to  her  his  whole  history,  without  once  mentioning 
the  name  of  Sophia. 

There  is  a  kind  of  sympathy  in  honest  minds,  by 
means  of  which  they  give  an  easy  credit  to  each 
other.  Mrs.  Miller  believed  all  which  Jones  told 
her  to  be  true,  and  expressed  much  pity  and  con- 
cern for  him.  She  was  beginning  to  comment  on 
the  story,  but  Jones  interrupted  her  ;  for,  as  the  hour 
of  assignation  now  drew  nigh,  he  began  to  stipulate 
for  a  second  interview  with  the  lady  that  evening, 
which  he  promised  should  be  the  last  at  her  house  ; 
swearing,  at  the  same  time,  that  she  was  one  of 
great  distinction,  and  that  nothing  but  what  was 
entirely  innocent  was  to  pass  between  them  ;  and  I 
do  iirmly  believe  he  intended  to  keep  his  word. 

Mrs.  Miller  was  at  length  prevailed  on,  and  Jones 
departed  to  his  chamber,  where  he  sat  alone  till 
twelve  o'clock,  but  no  lady  Bellaston  appeared. 

As  we  have  said  that  this  lady  had  a  great  affection 
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for  Jones,  and  as  it  must  have  appeared  that  she 
really  had  so,  the  reader  may  perhaps  wonder  at 
the  first  failure  of  her  appointment,  as  she  appre- 
hended him  to  be  confined  by  sickness,  a  season 
when  friendship  seems  most  to  require  such  Yisits. 
This  behaviour,  therefore,  in  the  lady,  may,  by 
some,  be  condemned  as  unnatural;  but  that  is 
not  our  fault;  for  our  business  is  only  to  record 
truth. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Containing  a  scene  which  we  doubt  not  will  atfect  hU 
ouv  readers. 
jSIr.  Jones  closed  not  his  eyes  during  all  the  former 
part  of  the  night ;  not  owing  it  to  any  uneasniess 
which  he  conceived  at  being  disappointed  by  lady 
Bellaston;  nor  was  Sophia  herself,  though  most  of 
his  waking  hours  were  justly  to  be  charged  to  her 
account,  the  present  cause  of  dispelling  his  slumbers. 
In  fact,  poor  Jones  was  one  of  the  be§t-natured  fel- 
lows alive,  and  had  all  that  weakness  which  is  called 
compassion,  and  which  distinguishes  this  imperfect 
character  from  that  noble  firmness  of  mind,  which 
rolls  a  man,  as  it  were,  within  himself,  and  like  a 
polished  bowl,  enables  him  to  run  through  the 
world  without  being  once  stopped  by  the  calamities 
which  happen  to  otliers.  He  could  not  help,  there- 
fore, compassionating  the  situation  of  poor  Nancy, 
whose  love  for  Mr.  Nightingale  seemed  to  him  so 
apparent,  that  he  was  astonished  at  the  blindness  of 
her  mother,  who  had  more  than  once,  the  preceding 
evening,  remarked  to  him  the  great  change  in  the 
temper  of  her  daughter,  "  who  from  being,"  she 
said,  "  one  of  the  liveliest,  merriest  girls  in  the 
world,  was,  on  a  sudden,  become  all  gloom  and 
melancholy." 

Sleep,  however,  at  length  got  the  better  of  all  re- 
sistance ;  and  now,  as  if  he  had  already  been  a  deity, 
as  the  ancients  imagined,  and  an  oifended  one  too, 
he  seemed  to  enjoy  his  dear-bought  conquest. — To 
speak  simply,  and  without  any  metaphor,  Mr.  Jones 
slept  till  eleven  the  next  morning,  and  would,  per- 
haps, have  continued  in  the  same  quiet  situation 
much  longer,  had  not  a  violent  uproar  awakened 
him. 

Partridge  Avas  now  summoned,  who,  being  asked 
what  was  the  matter,  ansv,-ered,  "  That  there  was  a 
dreadful  hurricane  below  stairs  ;  that  Miss  Nancy 
was  in  fits  ;  and  that  the  other  sister,  and  the  mother, 
were  both  crying  and  lamenting  over  her."  Jones 
expressed  much  concern  at  this  news ;  which  Par- 
tridge endeavoured  to  relieve,  by  saying,  with  a 
smile,  "  he  fancied  the  young  lady  was  in  no  danger 
of  death  ;  for  that  Susan  "  (which  was  the  name  of 
the  maid)  "  had  given  him  to  understand,  it  was 
nothing  more  than  a  common  affair.  In  short,"  said 
he,  "  Miss  Nancy  hath  had  a  mind  to  be  as  wise 
as  her  mother ;  that's  all  :  she  was  a  little  hungry,  it 
seems,  and  so  sat  down  to  dinner  before  grace  was 
said  ;  and  so  there  is  a  child  coming  for  the  Found- 
ling Hospital." "  Prithee,  leave  thy  stupid  jest- 
ing," cries  Jones.  "  Is  the  misery  of  these  poor 
wretches  a  subject  of  mirth?  Go  immediately  to 
Mrs.  Miller,  and  tell  her  I  beg  leave — Stay,  you  will 
make  some  blunder;  I  will  go  myself;  for  she  de- 
sired me  to  breakfast  with  her."  He  then  rose  and 
diessed  himself  as  fast  as  he  could:  and  while  he 
was  dressing.  Partridge,  notwithstanding  many 
severe  rebukes,  could  not  avoid  throwing  forth  cer- 
tain pieces  of  brutality,  commonly  called  jests,  on 
this  occasion.  Jones  was  no  sooner  dressed  than  he 
walked  down  stairs,  and  knocking  at  the  door,  was 
presently  admitted  by  the  maid,  into  the  outward 


parlour,  which  was  as  empty  of  company  as  it  was 
of  any  apparatus  for  eating.  Mrs.  Miller  was  in  the 
inner  room  with  her  daughter,  whence  the  maid 
presently  brought  a  message  to  Mr.  Jones,  "  That 
her  mistress  hoped  he  would  excuse  the  disap- 
pointment, but  an  accident  had  happened,  which 
made  it  impossible  for  her  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
his  company  at  breakfast  that  day  ;  and  begged  his 
pardon  for  not  sending  him  up  notice  sooner." 
Jones  desired,  "  she  would  give  herself  no  trouble 
about  anything  so  trifling  as  his  disappointment ; 
that  he  was  heartily  sorry  for  the  occasion  ;  and 
that  if  he  could  be  of  any  service  to  her,  she  might 
command  him." 

He  had  scarce  spoke  these  words,  when  Mrs. 
Miller,  who  heard  them  all,  suddenly  threw  open 
the  door,  and  coming  out  to  him,  in  a  flood  of  tears, 
said,  "  O,  Mr.  Jones  !  you  are  certainly  one  of  the 
best  young  men  alive.  I  give  you  a  thousand 
thanks  for  your  kind  offer  of  your  service  ;  but,  alas! 
sir,  it  is  out  of  your  power  to  preserve  my  poor  girl. 
— O  my  child  !  my  child  !  she  is  undone,  she  is  ruined 
for    ever !"      "  I    hope,  madam,"   said    Jones,    "  no 

villain  " "  O,  Mr.  Jones  !"  said  she,  "  that  villain 

who  yesterday  left  my  lodgings,  hath  betrayed  my 

poor  girl ;  hath   destroyed  her I  know  you  are  a 

man  of  honour.  You  have  a  good — a  noble  heart, 
Mr.  Jones.  The  actions  to  which  I  have  been  my- 
self a  witness,  could  proceed  from  no  other.  I  will 
tell  you  all :  nay,  indeed,  it  is  impossible,  after  what 
hath  happened,  to  keep  it  a  secret.  That  Nightin- 
gale, that  barbarous  villain,  hath  undone  my 
daughter.  She  is — she  is — oh  !  Mr.  Jones,  my  girl 
is  with  child  by  him  ;  and  in  that  condition  he  hath 
deserted  her.  Here  !  here,  sir,  is  his  cruel  letter : 
read  it,  Mr.  Jones,  and  tell  me  if  such  another 
monster  lives." 

The  letter  was  as  follows  : 
"  Dear  Nancy, 

"  As  I  found  it  impossible  to  mention  to  you 
Avhat,  I  am  afraid,  will  be  no  less  shocking  to  you, 
than  it  is  to  me,  I  have  taken  this  method  to  inform 
you,  that  my  father  insists  upon  my  immediately 
paying  my  addresses  to  a  young  lady  of  fortune, 
whom  he  hath  provided  for  my — I  need  not  write 
the  detested  word.  Your  own  good  understanding 
will  make  you  sensible,  how  entirely  I  am  obliged 
to  an  obedience,  by  which  I  shall  be  for  ever  ex- 
cluded from  your  dear  arms.  The  fondness  of  your 
mother  may  encourage  you  to  trust  her  with  the  un- 
happy consequence  of  our  love,  which  may  be  easily 
kept  a  secret  from  the  world,  and  for  which  I  will 
take  care  to  provide,  as  I  will  for  you.  I  wish  you 
may  feel  less  on  this  account  than  I  have  suffered  ; 
but  summon  all  your  fortitude  to  your  assistance, 
and  forgive  and  forget  the  man,  whom  nothing  but 
the  prospect  of  certain  ruin  could  have  forced  to 
write  this  letter.  I  bid  you  forget  me,  I  mean  only 
as  a  lover ;  but  the  best  of  friends  you  shall  ever 
find  in  your  faithful,  though  unhappy, 

J.  N." 

When  Jones  had  read  this  letter,  they  both  stood 
silent  during  a  minute,  looking  at  each  other :  at 
last  he  began  thus:  "I  cannot  express,  madam, 
liow  much  I  am  shocked  at  what  I  have  read  ;  yet 
let  nje  beg  you,  in  one  particular,  to  take  the  writer's 
advice.      Consider  the  reputation  of  your  daughter." 

•'  It  is  gone,  it  is  lost,   Mr.  Jones,"  cried  she, 

"  as  well  as  her  innocence.  She  received  the  letter 
in  a  room  full  of  company,  and  immediately  swoon- 
ing away  upon  opening  it,  the  contents  were 
known  to  every  one  present.  But  the  loss  of  her 
reputation,  bad  as  it  is,  is  not  the  worst;  I  shall  lose 
my  child ;  she  hath  attempted  twice  to  destroy  her- 
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self  already  :  and  though  she  liath  been  hitherto 
prevented,  vows  she  will  not  outlive  it ;  nor  could 
I  myself  outlive  any  accident  of  that  nature. — What 
then  will  become  of  my  little  Betsy,  a  helpless 
infant  orphan'?  and  the  poor  little  wretch  will,  I 
believe,  break  her  heart  at  the  miseries  with  which 
she  sees  her  sister  and  myself  distracted,  while  she 
is  ignorant  of  the  cause.  O  'tis  the  most  sensible, 
and  best-natured  little  thing  !    The  barbarous,  cruel 

hath   destroyed   us  all.      O  my  poor   children ! 

Is  this  the  reward  of  all  my  cares  1  Is  this  the  fruit 
of  all  my  prospects  1  Have  I  so  cheerfully  under- 
gone all  the  labours  and  duties  of  a  mother  'I  Have 
I  been  so  tender  of  their  infancy,  so  careful  of  their 
education  1  Have  I  been  toiling  so  many  years, 
denying  myself  even  the  conveniences  of  life,  to 
provide  some  little  sustenance  for  them,  to  lose  one 
or  both  in  such  a  manner"?"  "Indeed,  madam," 
said  Jones,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  I  pity  you  from 
my  soul." — "  O  !  Mr.  Jones,"  answered  she,  "even 
you,  though  I  know  the  goodness  of  your  heart,  can 
have  no  idea  of  what  I  feel.  The  best,  the  kindest, 
the  most  dutiful  of  childi-en !  O  my  poor  Nancy, 
the  darling  of  my  soul !  the  deliglit  of  my  eyes !  the 
pride  of  my  heart !  too  much,  indeed,  my  pride  ;  for 
to  those  foolish,  ambitious  hopes,  arising  from  her 
beauty,  I  owe  her  ruin.  Alas  !  I  saw  with  pleasure 
the  liking  which  this  young  man  had  for  her,  I 
thought  it  an  honourable  affection;  and  flattered 
my  foolish  vanity  with  the  thoughts  of  seeing  her 
married  to  one  so  much  her  superior.  And  a  thou- 
sand times  in  my  presence,  nay,  often  in  yours,  he 
hath  endeavoured  to  soothe  and  encourage  these 
hopes  by  the  most  generous  expressions  of  disinter- 
ested love,  which  he  hath  always  directed  to  my 
poor  girl,  and  which  I,  as  well  as  she,  believed  to 
be  real.  Could  I  have  believed  that  these  were  only 
snares  laid  to  betray  the  innocence  of  my  child,  and 
for  the  ruin  of  us  alii" — At  these  words  little  Betsy 
came  running  into  the  room,  crying,  "  Dear  mamma, 
for  heaven's  sake  come  to  my  sister ;  for  she  is  in 
another  fit,  and  my  cousin  can't  hold  her."  Mrs. 
Miller  immediately  obeyed  the  summons  ;  but  first 
ordered  Betsy  to  stay  with  Mr.  Jones,  and  begged 
him  to  entertain  her  a  few  minutes,  saying,  in  the 
most  pathetic  voice,  "  Good  heaven  !  let  me  preserve 
one  of  my  children  at  least." 

Jones,  in  compliance  with  this  request,  did  all  he 
could  to  comfort  the  little  girl,  though  he  was,  in 
reality,  himself  very  highly  affected  with  Mrs.  Miller's 
story.  He  told  her  "  Her  sister  would  be  soon  very 
well  again ;  that  by  taking  on  in  that  manner  she 
would  not  only  make  her  sister  worse,  but  make  her 
mother  ill  too."  "  Indeed,  sir,"  says  she,  "  I  would 
not  do  anything  to  hurt  them  for  the  world.  I  would 
burst  my  heart  rather  than  they  should  see  me  cry. 
— But  my  poor  sister  can't  see  me  cry. — I  am  afraid 
she  will  never  be  able  to  see  me  cry  any  more.  In- 
deed, I  can't  part  with  her  ;  indeed,  I  can't. — And 
then  poor  mamma  too,  what  will  become  of  her  1 — 
She  says  she  will  die  too,  and  leave  me  :  but  I  am 
resolved  I  won't  be  left  behind."  "  And  are  you 
not  afraid  to  die,  my  little  Betsy  1"  said  Jones. 
"  Yes,"  answered  she,  "  I  was  always  afraid  to  die  ; 
because  I  must  have  left  my  mamma,  and  my  sister ;  but 
I  am  not  afraid  of  going  anywhere  with  those  I  love." 

Jones  was  so  pleased  with  this  answer,  that  he 
eagerly  kissed  the  child ;  and  soon  after  Mrs.  Miller 
returned,  saying,  "  She  thanked  heaven  Nancy  was 
now  come  to  herself.  And  now,  Betsy,"  says  she, 
"you  may  go  in,  for  your  sister  is  better,  and  longs 
to  see  you."  She  then  turned  to  Jones,  and  began 
to  renew  her  apologies  for  having  disappointed  him 
of  his  breakfast. 


"  I  hope,  madam,"  says  Jones,  "  I  shall  have  a 
more  exquisite  repast  than  any  you  could  have  pro- 
vided for  me.  This,  I  assure  you,  will  be  the  case, 
if  I  can  do  any  service  to  this  little  family  of  love. 
But  whatever  success  may  attend  my  endeavours,  I 
am  resolved  to  attempt  it.  I  am  very  much  deceived 
in  Mr.  Nightmgale,  if,  notwithstanding  what  hath 
happened,  he  hath  not  much  goodness  of  heart  at 
the  bottom,  as  well  as  a  very  violent  affection  for 
your  daughter.  If  this  be  the  case,  I  think  the  pic- 
ture which  I  shall  lay  before  him  will  affect  him. 
Endeavour,  madam,  to  comfort  yourself,  and  Miss 
Nancy,  as  well  as  you  can.  I  will  go  instantly  in 
quest  of  Mr.  Nightingale  ;  and  I  hope  to  bring  you 
good  news." 

Mrs.  Miller  fell  upon  her  knees  and  invoked  all 
the  blessings  of  heaven  upon  Mr.  Jones  ;  to  which 
she  afterwards  added  the  most  passionate  expressions 
of  gratitude.  He  then  departed  to  find  Mr.  Night- 
ingale, and  the  good  woman  returned  to  comfort  her 
daughter,  who  was  somewhat  cheered  at  what  her 
mother  told  her  ;  and  both  joined  in  resounding  the 
praises  of  Mr.  Jones. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  interview  between  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Nightingale. 
The  good  or  evil  we  confer  on  others  very  often,  I 
believe,  recoils  on  ourselves.  For  as  men  of  a 
benign  disposition  enjoy  their  own  acts  of  benefi- 
cence equally  with  those  to  whom  they  are  done, 
so  there  are  scarce  any  natures  so  entirely  diabolical, 
as  to  be  capable  of  doing  injuries,  without  paying 
themselves  some  pangs,  for  the  ruin  they  bring  on 
their  fellow-creatures. 

Mr.  Nightingale,  at  least,  was  not  such  a  person. 
On  the  contrary,  Jones  found  him  in  his  new  lodg- 
ings, sitting  melancholy  by  the  fire,  and  silently 
lamenting  the  unhappy  situation  in  which  he  had 
placed  poor  Nancy.  He  no  sooner  saw  his  friend 
appear  than  he  arose  hastily  so  meet  him ;  and  after 
much  congratulation  said,  "  Nothing  could  be  more 
opportune  than  this  kind  visit ;  for  I  was  never  more 
in  the  spleen  in  my  life." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  answered  Jones,  "  that  I  bring  news 
vei-y  unlikely  to  relieve  you  ;  nay,  what  I  am  con- 
vinced must,  of  all  other,  shock  you  the  most. 
However,  it  is  necessary  you  should  know  it. 
Without  further  preface,  then,  I  come  to  you,  Mr. 
Nightingale,  from  a  worthy  family,  which  you  have 
involved  in  misery  and  ruin."  Mr.  Nightingale 
changed  colour  at  these  words  ;  but  Jones,  witliout 
regarding  it,  proceeded,  in  the  liveliest  manner,  to 
paint  the  tragical  story  with  which  the  reader  was 
acquainted  in  the  last  chapter. 

Nightingale  never  once  interrupted  the  narration, 
though  he  discovered  violent  emotions  at  many 
parts  of  it.  But  when  it  was  concluded,  after  fetch- 
ing a  deep  sigh,  he  said,  "  What  you  tell  me,  my 
friend,  affects  me  in  the  tenderest  manner.  Sure 
there  never  was  so  cursed  an  accident  as  the  poor 
girl's  betraying  my  letter.  Her  reputation  might 
otherwise  have  been  safe,  and  the  affair  might  have 
remained  a  profound  secret ;  and  then  the  girl 
might  have  gone  off  never  the  worse  ;  for  many  such 
things  happen  in  this  to^vn  :  and  if  the  husband 
should  suspect  a  little,  when  it  is  too  late,  it  will  be 
his  wiser  conduct  to  conceal  his  suspicion  both  from 
his  wife  and  the  world." 

"  Indeed,  my  friend,"  answered  Jones,  "  this  could 
not  have  been  the  case  with  your  poor  Nancy. 
You  have  so  entirely  gained  her  affections,  that  it 
is  the  loss  of  you,  and  not  of  her  reputation,  which 
afflicts  her,  and  will  end  in  the  destruction  of  her 
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and  her  family."  "  Nay,  for  that  matter,  I  promise 
you,"  cries  Nightingale,"  "  she  hath  my  affections  so 
absolutely,  that  my  wife,  whoever  she  is  to  be,  will 
have  very  little  share  in  them."  "  And  is  it  possible 
then,"  said  Jones,  "  you  can  think  of  deserting  her  V 
•'  Why,  what  can  I  do  V  answered  the  other.  "  Ask 
Miss  Nancv,"  replied  Jones  warmly.  "  In  the  con- 
dition to  w'hicli  you  have  reduced  her,  I  sincerely 
think  she  ought  to  determine  what  reparation  you 
shall  make  her.  Her  interest  alone,  and  not  yours, 
ought  to  be  your  sole  consideration.  But  if  you  ask 
me  what  you  shall  do,  what  can  you  do  less," 
cries  Jones,  "  than  fulfil  the  expectations  of  her 
family,  and  her  own  1  Nay,  I  sincerely  tell  you,  they 
weremine  too,  ever  since  I  first  saw  you  together. 
You  will  pardon  me  if  I  presume  on  the  friendship 
you  have  favoured  me  with,  moved  as  I  am  with 
compassion  for  those  poor  creatures.  But  your  own 
heart  will  best  suggest  to  you,  whether  you  have 
never  intended,  by  your  conduct,  to  persuade  the 
mother,  as  well  as  the  daughter,  into  an  opinion, 
that  you  designed  honourably  :  and  if  so,  though 
there  may  have  been  no  direct  promise  of  marriage 
in  the  case,  I  will  leave  to  your  o\\n  good  under- 
standing, how  far  you  are  bound  to  proceed." 

"  Nay,  I  must  not  only  confess  what  you  have 
hinted,"  said  Nightingale  ;  "  but  I  am  afraid  even 
that  very  promise  you  mention  I  have  given." 
"  And  can  you,  after  owning  that,"  said  Jones, 
"hesitate  a  moment'?"  "Consider,  my  friend," 
answered  the  other ;  "  I  know  you  are  a  man  of 
honour,  and  would  advise  no  one  to  act  contrary  to 
its  rules ;  if  there  were  no  other  objection,  can  I, 
after  this  publication  of  her  disgrace,  think  of  such 
an  alliance  with  honour?"  "Undoubtedly,"  re- 
plied Jones,  "  and  the  very  best  and  truest  honour, 
which  is  goodness,  requires  it  of  you.  As  you  men- 
tion a  scruple  of  this  kind,  you  will  give  me  leave  to 
examine  it.  Caii  you  with  honour  be  guilty  of 
having  under  false  pretences  deceived  a  young- 
woman  and  her  family,  and  of  having  by  these  means 
treacherously  robbed  her  of  her  innocence '?  Can 
you,  with  honour,  be  the  knowing,  the  wilful  occa- 
sion, nay,  the  artful  contriver  of  the  ruin  of  a  human 
being'?  Can  you,  with  honour,  destroy  the  fame, 
the  peace,  nay,  probably,  both  the  life  and  soul  too, 
of  this  creature  1  Can  honour  bear  the  thought, 
that  this  creature  is  a  tender,  helpless,  defenceless, 
young  woman  1  A  young  woman,  who  loves,  who 
doats  on  you,  who  dies  for  you ;  who  hath  placed 
the  utmost  confidence  in  your  promises ;  and  to 
that  confidence  hath  sacrificed  everything  which  is 
dear  to  her'?  Can  honour  support  such  contempla- 
tions as  these  a  moment?" 

"  Common  sense,  indeed,"  said  Nightingale, 
"  warrants  all  you  say  ;  but  yet  you  well  "know  the 
opinion  of  the  world  is  so  contrary  to  it,  that,  Avas  I 
to  marry  a  whore,  though  my  own,  I  should  be 
ashamed  of  ever  showing  my  face  again." 

"  Fie  upon  it,  Mr.  Nightingale  !"  said  Jones,  "  do 
not  call  her  by  so  ungenerous  a  name  :  when  you 
promised  to  marry  her  she  became  your  wife  ;  and 
she  hath  sinned  more  against  prudence  than  virtue. 
And  what  is  this  world  which  you  would  be  ashamed 
to  face  but  the  vile,  the  foolish,  and  the  profligate  1 
Forgive  me  if  I  say  such  a  shame  must  proceed 
from  false  modesty,  which  always  attends  false 
honour  as  its  shadow. — But  I  am  well  assured  there 
is  not  a  man  of  real  sense  and  goodness  in  the  world 
who  would  not  honour  and  applaud  the  action. 
But,  admit  no  other  would,  would  not  your  own 
heart,  my  friend,  applaud  if?  And  do  not  the 
warm,  rapturous  sensations,  which  we  feel  from  the 
consciousness  of  an  honest,  noble,  generous,   bene- 
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volent  action,  convey  more  deligjit  to  the  mind  than 
the  undeserved  praise  of  millions  *?  Set  the  alterna- 
tive fairly  before  your  eyes.  On  the  one  side,  see 
this  poor,  unhappy,  tender,  believing  girl,  in  the 
arms  of  her  wretched  mother,  breathing  her  last. 
Hear  her  breaking  heart  in  agonies,  sighing  out 
your  name  ;  and  lamenting,  rather  than  accusing, 
the  cruelty  which  weighs  her  down  to  destruction. 
Paint  to  your  imagination  the  circumstances  of  her 
fond  despairing  parent,  driven  to  madness,  or,  per- 
haps, to  death,  by  the  loss  of  her  lovely  daughter. 
View  the  poor,  helpless,  orphan  infant ;  and  when 
your  mind  hath  dwelt  a  moment  only  on  such  ideas, 
consider  yourself  as  the  cause  of  all  the  ruin  of  this 
poor,  little,  worthy,  defenceless  family.  On  the 
other  side,  consider  yourself  as  relieving  them  from 
their  temporary  sufferings.  Think  with  what  joy, 
with  what  transports  that  lovely  creature  will  fly  to 
your  arms.  See  her  blood  returning  to  her  pale 
cheeks,  her  fire  to  her  languid  eyes,  and  raptures  to 
her  tortured  breast.  Consider  the  exultations  of 
her  mother,  the  happiness  of  all.  Think  of  this 
little  family  made  by  one  act  of  yours  completely 
happy.  Think  of  this  alternative,  and  sure  I  am 
mistaken  in  my  friend  if  it  requires  any  long  delibe- 
ration whether  he  will  sink  these  wretches  down 
for  ever,  or,  by  one  generous,  noble  resolution, 
raise  them  all  from  the  brink  of  misery  and  despair 
to  the  highest  jiitch  of  human  happiness.  Add  to 
this  but  one  consideration  more  ;  the  consideration 
that  it  is  your  duty  so  to  do — That  the  misery  from 
which  you  will  relieve  these  poor  people  is  the 
misery  which  you  yourself  have  wilfully  brought 
upon  them." 

"  O,  my  dear  friend  !"  cries  Nightingale,  "  I  wanted 
not  your  eloquence  to  rouse  me.  I  pity  poor  Nancy 
from  my  soul,  and  would  willingly  give  anything 
in  my  power  that  no  familiarities  had  ever  passed 
between  us.  Nay,  believe  me,  I  had  many  strug- 
gles with  my  passion  before  I  could  prevail  with 
myself  to  write  that  cruel  letter,  which  hath  caused 
all  the  misery  in  that  unhappy  family.  If  I  had  no 
inclinations  to  consult  but  my  own,  I  would  marry 
her  to-morrow  morning  :  I  would,  by  heaven  !  but 
you  will  easily  imagine  how  impossible  it  would  be 
to  prevail  on  my  father  to  consent  to  such  a  match  ; 
besides,  he  hath  provided  another  for  me  ;  and  to- 
morroAv,  by  his  express  command,  I  am  to  wait  on 
the  lady." 

"  I  have  not  the  honour  to  know  your  father," 
said  Jones ;  "  but,  suppose  he  could  be  persuaded, 
would  you  yourself  consent  to  the  only  means  of 
preserving  these  poor  people?"  "  As  eagerly  as  I 
would  pursue  my  happiness,"  answered  Nightin- 
gale :  "  for  I  never  shall  find  it  in  any  other  wo- 
man.—  O,  my  dear  friend!  could  you  imagine  what 
I  have  felt  within  these  twelve  hours  for  my  poor 
girl,  I  am  convinced  she  would  not  engross  all 
your  pity.  Passion  leads  me  only  to  her ;  and,  if 
I  had  any  foolish  scruples  of  honour,  you  have  fully 
satisfied  them  :  could  my  father  be  induced  to  com- 
ply with  my  desires,  nothing  would  be  wanting 
to  complete  my  own  happiness  or  that  of  my 
Nancy." 

"  Then  I  am  resolved  to  undertake  it,"  said 
Jones.  "  You  must  not  be  angry  with  me,  in  what- 
ever light  it  may  be  necessary  to  set  this  affair, 
which,  you  may  depend  on  it,  could  not  otherwise 
be  long  hid  from  him  :  for  things  of  this  nature 
make  a  quick  progress  when  once  they  get  abroad, 
as  this  unhappily  hath  already.  Besides,  should  any 
fatal  accident  follow,  as  upon  my  soul  I  am  afraid 
will,  unless  immediately  prevented,  the  public  would 
ring  of  your  name  in  a  manner  which,  if  your  father 
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hath  common  humanity,  must  offend  him.  If  you 
will  therefore  tell  me  where  I  may  find  the  old  gen- 
tleman, I  will  not  lose  a  moment  in  the  business ; 
which,  while  I  pursue,  you  cannot  do  a  more  ge- 
nerous action  than  by  paying  a  visit  to  the  poor 
girl.  You  will  find  I  have  not  exaggerated  in  the  ac- 
count I  have  given  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  family." 

Nightingale  immediately  consented  to  the  pro- 
posal ;  and  now,  having  acquainted  Jones  with  his 
father's  lodging,  and  the  coffee-house  where  he 
would  most  probably  find  him,  he  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  said,  "  My  dear  Tom,  you  are  going 
to  undertake  an  impossibility.  If  you  knew  my 
father  you  would  never  think  of  obtaining  his  con- 
sent.  Stay,  there  is   one  way — suppose  you  told 

him  I  was  already  married,  it  might  be  easier  to 
reconcile  him  to  the  fact  after  it  was  done  ;  and, 
upon  my  honour,  I  am  so  affected  with  Avhat  you 
have  said,  and  I  love  my  Nancy  so  passionately,  I 
almost  wish  it  was  done,  whatever  might  be  the 
consequence." 

Jones  greatly  approved  the  hint,  and  promised 
to  pursue  it.  They  then  separated,  Nightingale 
to  visit  his  Nancy,  and  Jones  in  quest  of  the  old 
gentleman. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

What  jiassed  between   .Tones  and  old  Mr.   Nightingale  ;  with 
the  arrival  of  a  person  not  yet  mentioned  in  tliis  history. 

Notwithstanding  the  sentiment  of  the  Roman  sa- 
tirist, which  denies  the  divinity  of  fortune,  and  the 
opinion  of  Seneca  to  the  same  purpose  ;  Cicero,  who 
M"as,  I  believe,  a  wiser  man  than  either  of  them,  ex- 
pressly holds  the  contrary  ;  and  certain  it  is,  there 
are  some  incidents  in  life  so  very  strange  and  unac- 
countable, that  it  seems  to  require  more  than  human 
skill  and  foresight  in  producing  them. 

Of  this  kind  was  what  now  happened  to  Jones, 
who  found  Mr.  Nightingale  the  elder  in  so  critical 
a  minute,  that  Fortune,  if  she  was  really  worthy  all 
the  worship  she  received  at  Rome,  could  not  have 
contrived  such  another.  In  short,  the  old  gentle- 
man, and  the  father  of  the  young  lady  whom  he 
intended  for  his  son,  had  been  hard  at  it  for  many 
hours  ;  and  the  latter  was  just  now  gone,  and  had 
left  the  former  delighted  with  the  thoughts  that 
he  had  succeeded  in  a  long  contention,  which  had 
been  between  the  two  fathers  of  the  future  bride 
and  bridegroom  ;  in  which  both  endeavoured  to 
overreach  the  other,  and,  as  it  not  rarely  happens 
in  such  cases,  both  had  retreated  fully  satisfied  of 
having  obtained  the  victory. 

This  gentleman,  whom  Mr.  Jones  now  visited, 
was  what  they  call  a  man  of  the  world  ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  man  who  directs  his  conduct  in  this  world 
as  one  who,  being  fully  persuaded  there  is  no  other, 
is  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  this.  In  his  early 
years  he  had  been  bred  to  trade  ;  but,  having  ac- 
quired a  very  good  fortune,  he  had  lately  declined 
his  business  ;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  had 
changed  it  from  dealing  in  goods,  to  dealing  only 
in  money,  of  which  he  had  always  a  plentiful  fund 
at  command,  and  of  which  he  knew  very  well  how 
to  make  a  very  plentiful  advantage,  sometimes  of 
the  necessities  of  private  men,  and  sometimes  of 
those  of  the  public.  He  had  indeed  conversed  so 
entirely  with  money,  that  it  may  be  almost  doubted, 
whether  he  imagined  there  was  any  other  thing 
really  existinsj  in  the  world  ;  this  at  least  may  be 
certainly  averred,  that  he  firmly  believed  nothing 
else  to  have  any  real  value. 

The  reader  will,  I  fancy,  allow  that  Fortune  could 
not  have  culled  out  a  more  improper  person  for  Mr. 
Jones  to  attack  with  any  probability  of  success ;  nor 


could  the  whimsical  lady  have  directed  this  attack 
at  a  more  unseasonable  time. 

As  money  then  was  always  uppermost  in  this 
gentleman's  thoughts,  so  the  moment  he  saw  a 
stranger  within  his  doors  it  immediately  occurred 
to  his  imagination,  that  such  stranger  was  either 
come  to  bring  him  money,  or  to  fetch  it  from  him. 
And  according  as  one  or  other  of  these  thoughts 
prevailed,  he  conceived  a  favourable  or  unfavourable 
idea  of  the  person  who  approached  him. 

Unluckily  for  Jones,  the  latter  of  these  was  the 
ascendant  at  present ;  for  as  a  young  gentleman 
had  visited  him  the  day  before,  with  a  bill  from 
his  son  for  a  play  debt,  he  apprehended,  at  the  first 
sight  of  Jones,  that  he  was  come  on  such  another 
errand.  Jones  therefore  had  no  sooner  told  him 
that  he  was  come  on  his  son's  account  than  the 
old  gentleman,  being  confirmed  in  his  suspicion, 
burst  forth  into  an  exclamation,  "  That  he  would 
lose  his  labour."  "  Is  it  then  possible,  sir,"  an- 
swered Jones,  "that  you  can  guess  my  business  1" 
"  If  I  do  guess  it,"  replied  the  other,  "  I  repeat 
again  to  you,  you  will  lose  your  labour.  What, 
I  suppose,  you  are  one  of  those  sparks  who  lead 
my  son  into  all  those  scenes  of  riot  and  de- 
bauchery, which  will  be  his  destruction  1  but  I 
shall  pay  no  more  of  his  bills,  I  promise  you.  I 
expect  he  will  quit  all  such  company  for  the  fu- 
ture. If  I  had  imagined  otherwise,  I  should  not 
have  provided  a  wife  for  him  ;  for  I  would  be  in- 
strumental in  the  ruin  of  nobody."  "  How,  sir," 
said  Jones,  "  and  was  this  lady  of  your  providing  V 
"Pray,  sir,"  answered  the  old  gentleman,  "how 
comes  it  to  be  any  concern  of  yours  t" — "Nay, 
dear  sir,"  replied  Jones,  "  be  not  offended  that  I 
interest  myself  in  ^\hat  regards  your  son's  happi- 
ness, for  whom  I  have  so  great  an  honour  and 
value.  It  was  upon  that  very  account  I  came  to 
wait  upon  you.  I  can't  express  the  satisfaction 
you  have  given  me  by  what  you  say ;  for  I  do 
assure  you  your  son  is  a  person  for  whom  I  have 
the  highest  honour. — Nay,  sir,  it  is  not  easy  to 
express  the  esteem  I  have  for  you ;  who  could  be 
so  generous,  so  good,  so  kind,  so  indulgent  to 
provide  such  a  match  for  your  son  ;  a  woman,  who, 
I  dare  swear,  will  make  him  one  of  the  happiest  men 
upon  earth." 

There  is  scarce  anything  which  so  happily  in- 
troduces men  to  our  good  liking,  as  having  con- 
ceived some  alarm  at  their  first  appearance  ;  when 
once  those  apprehensions  begin  to  vanish  we  soon 
forget  the  fears  which  they  occasioned,  and  look 
on  ourselves  as  indebted  for  our  present  case  to 
those  very  persons  who  at  first  raised  our  fears. 

Thus  it  happened  to  Nightingale,  who  no  sooner 
found  that  Jones  had  no  demand  on  him,  as  he 
suspected,  than  he  began  to  be  pleased  with  his 
presence.  "Pray,  good  sir,"  said  he,  "be  pleased 
to  sit  do^vn.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  before  ;  biit  if  you 
are  a  friend  of  my  son,  and  have  anything  to 
say  concerning  this  young  lady,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  you.  As  to  her  making  him  happy,  it 
Avill  be  his  own  fault  if  she  doth  not.  I  have  dis- 
charged my  duty,  in  taking  care  of  the  main  ar- 
ticle. She  will  bring  him  a  fortune  capable  of 
making  any  reasonable,  prudent,  sober  man, 
happy."  "Undoubtedly,"  cries  Jones,  "for  she 
is  in  herself  a  fortune ;  so  beautiful,  so  genteel, 
so  sweet-tempered,  and  so  well  educated;  she 
is  indeed  a  most  accomplished  young  lady;  sings 
admirably  well,  and  hath  a  most  delicate  hand 
at  the  harpsichord."  "  I  did  not  know  any  of 
these  matters,"  answered  the  old  gentleman,  "  for 
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I  never  saw  the  lady :  but  I  do  not  like  her  the 
worse  for  what  you  tell  me  ;  and  I  am  the  better 
pleased  with  her  father  for  not  laying  any  stress 
on  these  qualifications  in  our  bargain.  I  shall 
always  think  it  a  proof  of  his  understanding.  A 
silly  fellow  would  have  brought  in  these  articles 
as  an  addition  to  her  fortune  ;  but,  to  give  him 
his  due,  he  never  mentioned  any  such  matter ; 
though  to  be  sure  they  are  no  disparagements  to 
a  woman."  "  I  do  assure  you,  sir,"  cries  Jones, 
"  she  hath  them  all  in  the  most  eminent  degree  : 
for  my  part,  I  own  I  was  afraid  you  might  have 
been  a  little  backward,  a  little  less  inclined  to 
the  match ;  for  your  son  told  me  you  had  never 
seen  the  lady  ;  therefore  I  came,  sir,  in  that  case, 
to  entreat  you,  to  conjure  you,  as  you  value  the 
happiness  of  your  son,  not  to  be  averse  to  his 
match  with  a  woman  who  hath  not  only  all  the 
good  qualities  I  have  mentioned,  but  many  more." 
— "  If  that  was  your  business,  sir,"  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman, "  we  are  both  obliged  to  you  ;  and  you 
may  be  perfectly  easy ;  for  I  give  you  my  word  I 
was  very  well  satisfied  with  her  fortune."  "  Sir," 
answered  Jones,  "  I  honour  you  every  moment 
more  and  more.  To  be  so  easily  satisfied,  so  very 
moderate  on  that  account,  is  a  proof  of  the  sound- 
ness of  your  understanding,  as  well  as  the  nobleness 

of  your  mind." "  Not  so  very  moderate,  young 

gentleman,  not  so  very  moderate,"  answered  the 
father. — "  Still  more  and  more  noble,"  replied 
Jones ;  "  and  give  me  leave  to  add,  sensible  :  for 
sure  it  is  little  less  than  madness  to  consider  nioney 
as  the  sale  foundation  of  happiness.  Such  a  woman 
as  this  with  her  little,  her  nothing  of  a  fortune" — 
"  I  find,"  cries  the  old  gentleman,  "  you  have  a 
pretty  just  opinion  of  money,  my  friend,  or  else  you 
are  better  acquainted  with  the  person  of  the  lady 
than  with  her  circumstances.  Whv,  pray,  what 
fortune  do  you  imagine  this  lady  to  have  1"  "  What 
fortune  1"  cries  Jones,  "  why,  too  contemptible  a  one 
to  be  named  for  youi-  son." — "  Well,  well,  well," 
said  the  other,  "  perhaps  he  might  have  done  bet- 
ter."— "  That  I  deny,"  said  Jones,  "  for  she  is  one 
of  the  best  of  women." — "  Ay,  ay,  but  in  point  of 
fortune  I  mean,"  answered  the  other.  "  And  yet, 
as  to  that  now,  how  much  do  you  imagine  your  friend 
is  to  have  t" — "  How  much?"  cries  Jones,  •'  how 
much?  Why,  at  the  utmost,  perhaps  200Z."  "Do 
you  mean  to  banter  me,  young  gentleman  V  said  the 
father,  a  little  angry.  "  No,  upon  my  soul,"  an- 
swered Jones,  "  I  am  in  earnest ;  nay,  I  believe  I 
have  gone  to  the  utmost  farthing.  If  I  do  the  lady 
an  injury,  I  ask  her  pardon."  "  Indeed  you  do," 
cries  the  father  ;  "  I  am  certain  she  hath  fifty  times 
that  sum,  and  she  shall  produce  fifty  to  that  before 
I  consent  that  she  shall  marry  my  son."  "  Nay," 
said  Jones,  "  it  is  too  late  to  talk  of  consent  now ; 
if  she  had  not  fifty  farthings  your  son  is  married." 
— "  My  son  married  !"  answered  the  old  gentleman, 
with  surprise.  "  Nay,"  said  Jones,  "  I  thought 
you  was  unacquainted  with  it."  "  My  son  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Harris  1"  answered  he  again.  "  To 
Miss  Harris !"  said  Jones  ;  "  No,  sir ;  to  Miss 
Nancy  Miller,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Miller,  at 
whose  house  he  lodged ;  a  young  lady,  who ,  though 
her  mother  is  reduced  to  let  lodgings — " — "  Are 
you  bantering,  or  are  you  in  earnest?"  cries  the 
father,  with  a  most  solemn  voice.  "  Indeed,  sir," 
answered  Jones,  "  I  scorn  the  character  of  a  ban- 
terer.  I  came  to  you  in  most  serious  earnest, 
imagining,  as  I  find  true,  that  your  son  had  never 
dared  acquaint  you  with  a  match  so  much  inferior 
to    him   in   point   of  fortune,    though    the    reputa- 


tion of  the  lady  will  suffer  it  no  longer  to  remain  a 
secret." 

While  the  father  stood  like  one  struck  suddenly 
dumb  at  this  news,  a  gentleman  came  into  the  room, 
and  saluted  him  by  the  name  of  brother. 

But  though  these  two  were  in  consanguinity  so 
nearly  related,  they  were  in  their  dispositions  al- 
most the  opposites  to  each  other.  The  brother  who 
now  arrived  had  likewise  been  bred  to  trade,  in 
which  he  no  sooner  saw  himself  worth  6000/.  than 
he  purchased  a  small  estate  with  the  greatest  part 
of  it,  and  retired  into  the  country  ;  where  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  an  unbeneficed  clergyman ;  a 
young  lady,  who,  though  she  had  neither  beauty  nor 
fortune,  had  recommended  herself  to  his  choice  en- 
tirely by  her  good  humour,  of  which  she  possessed  a 
very  large  share. 

With  this  woman  he  had,  during  twenty-five 
years,  lived  a  life  more  resembling  the  model  which 
certain  poets  ascribe  to  the  golden  age,  than  any  of 
those  patterns  which  are  furnished  by  the  present 
times.  By  her  he  had  four  children,  but  none  of 
them  arrived  at  maturity,  except  only  one  daughter, 
whom,  in  vulgar  language,  he  and  his  wife  had 
spoiled ;  that  is,  had  educated  with  the  utmost  ten- 
derness and  fondness,  which  she  returned  to  such  a 
degree,  that  she  had  actually  refused  a  very  extra- 
ordinary match  with  a  gentleman  a  little  turned  of 
forty,  because  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  part 
with  her  parents. 

The  young  lady  whom  Mr.  Nightingale  had  in- 
tended for  his  son  was  a  near  neighbour  of  his 
brother,  and  an  acquaintance  of  his  niece  ;  and  in 
reality  it  was  upon  the  account  of  his  projected 
matcli  that  he  was  now  come  to  town ;  not,  in- 
deed, to  forward,  but  to  dissuade  his  brother  from 
a  pmpose  Avhich  he  conceived  would  inevitably 
ruin  his  nephew ;  for  he  foresaw  no  other  event 
from  a  union  with  Miss  Harris,  notwithstanding 
the  largeness  of  her  fortune,  as  neither  her  person 
nor  mind  seemed  to  him  to  promise  any  kind  of 
matrimonial  felicity ;  for  she  was  very  tall,  very 
thin,  very  ugly,  very  affected,  very  silly,  and  very 
ill-natured. 

His  brother,  therefore,  no  sooner  mentioned  the 
marriage  of  his  nephew  with  Miss  Miller,  than  he 
expressed  the  utmost  satisfaction  ;  and  when  the 
father  had  very  bitterly  reviled  his  son,  and  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  beggary  upon  him,  the  uncle 
began  in  the  following  manner  : 

"  If  you  was  a  little  cooler,  brother,  I  would  ask 
you  whether  you  love  your  son  for  his  sake  or  for 
your  own  ?  You  would  answer,  I  suppose,  and  so 
I  suppose  you  think,  for  his  sake  ;  and  doubtless  it 
is  his  happiness  which  you  intended  in  the  marriage 
you  proposed  for  him. 

"  Now,  brother,  to  prescribe  rules  of  happiness 
to  others  hath  always  appeared  to  me  very  absurd, 
and  to  insist  on  doing  this,  very  tyrannical.  It  is  a 
vulgar  error  I  know  ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  an 
error.  And  if  this  be  absurd  in  other  things,  it  is 
mostly  so  in  the  affair  of  marriage,  the  happiness  of 
which  depends  entirely  on  the  affection  which  sub- 
sists between  the  parties. 

"  I  have  therefore  always  thought  it  unreasonable 
in  parents  to  desire  to  choose  for  their  children  on 
this  occasion  ;  since  to  force  affection  is  an  impossi- 
ble attempt ;  nay,  so  much  doth  love  abhor  foi'ce, 
that  I  know  not  whether,  through  an  unfortunate  but 
incurable  perverseness  in  our  natures,  it  may  not  be 
even  impatient  of  persuasion. 

"  It  is,  however,  true  that,  though  a  parent  will 
not,  I  think,  wisely  prescribe,   he  ought  to  be  con- 
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suited  on  this  occasion  ;  and,  in  strictness,  perhaps, 
should  at  least  have  a  negative  voice.  My  nephew, 
therefore,  I  own,  in  marrying,  without  asliing  your 
advice,  hath  been  guilty  of  a  fault.  But,  honestly 
speaking,  brother,  have  you  not  a  little  promoted  this 
fault  1  Have  not  your  frequent  declarations  on  this 
subject  given  him  a  moral  certainty  of  your  refusal, 
where  tliere  was  any  deficiency  in  point  of  fortune  1 
Nay,  doth  not  your  present  anger  arise  solely  from 
that  deficiency  1  And  if  he  hath  failed  in  his  duty 
here,  did  you  not  as  much  exceed  that  authority 
when  you  absolutely  bargained  with  him  for  a 
woman,  without  his  knowledge,  whom  you  yourself 
never  saw,  and  whom,  if  you  had  seen  and  known 
as  well  as  I,  it  must  have  been  madness  in  you  to 
have  ever  thought  of  bringing  lier  into  your  family  1 

"  Still  I  own  my  nephew  in  a  fault ;  but  surely  it  is 
not  an  unpardonable  fault.  He  hath  acted  indeed 
without  J'our  consent,  in  a  matter  in  which  he  ought 
to  have  asked  it,  but  it  is  in  a  matter  in  which  his 
interest  is  principally  concerned  ;  you  yourself  must 
and  will  acknowledge  that  you  consulted  his  interest 
only,  and  if  he  unfortunately  differed  from  you,  and 
hath  been  mistaken  in  his  notion  of  happiness,  will 
you,  brother,  if  you  love  your  son,  carry  him  still 
wider  from  the  point"?  Will  you  increase  the  ill 
consequences  of  his  simple  choice  1  Will  you  en- 
deavour to  make  an  event  certain  misery  to  him, 
which  may  accidentally  pi-ove  so  1  In  a  word, 
brother,  because  he  hath  put  it  out  of  your  power 
to  make  his  circumstances  as  affluent  as  you  would, 
will  you  distress  them  as  much  as  you  can"?" 

By  the  force  of  the  true  catholic  faith  St.  An- 
thony won  upon  the  fishes.  Orpheus  and  Amphion 
went  a  very  little  farther,  and  by  the  charms  of  music 
enchanted  things  merely  inanimate.  Wonderful, 
both !  but  neither  history  nor  fable  have  ever  yet 
ventured  to  record  an  instance  of  any  one,  who, 
by  force  of  argument  and  reason,  hath  triumphed 
over  habitual  avarice. 

Mr.  Nightingale,  the  father,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  answer  his  brother,  contented  himself  with 
only  observing,  that  they  had  always  diff'ered  in 
their  sentiments  concerning  the  education  of  their 
children.  '*  I  wish,"  said  he,  "  brother,  you  would 
have  confined  your  care  to  your  own  daughter, 
and  never  have  troubled  yourself  with  my  son, 
who  hath,  I  believe,  as  little  profited  by  your 
precepts,  as  by  your  example."  For  young  Night- 
ingale was  his  uncle's  godson,  and  had  lived  more 
with  him  than  with  his  father.  So  that  the  uncle 
had  often  declared  he  loved  his  nephew  almost 
equally  with  his  own  child. 

Jones  fell  into  raptures  with  this  good  gentle- 
man ;  and  when,  after  much  persuasion,  they  found 
the  father  grew  still  more  and  more  irritated,  in- 
stead of  appeased,  Jones  conducted  the  uncle  to 
his  nephew  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Miller. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Containing  strange  matters. 
At  his  return  to  his  lodgings,  Jones  found  the 
situation  of  affairs  greatly  altered  from  what  they 
had  been  in  at  his  departure.  The  mother,  the 
two  daughters,  and  young  Mr.  Nightingale,  were 
now  sat  down  to  supper  together,  when  the  uncle 
was,  at  his  own  desire,  introduced  without  any 
ceremony  into  the  company,  to  all  of  whom  he  Avas 
well  known ;  for  he  had  several  times  visited  his 
nephew  at  that  house. 

The  old  gentleman  immediately  walked  up  to 
Miss  Nancy,  saluted  and  wished  her  joy,  as  he  did 
afterwards  the   mother  and  the  other  sister;    and 


lastly,  he  paid  the  proper  compliments  to  his  ne- 
phew, with  the  same  good  humour  and  courtesj', 
as  if  his  nephew  had  married  his  equal  or  superior 
in  fortune,  with  all  the  previous  requisites  first 
performed. 

Miss  Nancy  and  her  supposed  husband  both 
turned  pale,  and  looked  rather  foolish  than  other- 
wise upon  the  occasion  ;  but  Mrs.  Miller  took  the 
first  opportunity  of  withdrawing  ;  and,  having  sent 
for  Jones  into  the  dining-room,  she  threw  herself 
at  his  feet,  and  in  a  most  passionate  riood  of  tears, 
called  him  her  good  angel,  the  preserver  of  her 
poor  little  family,  with  many  other  respectful  and 
endearing  appellations,  and  made  him  every  ac- 
knowledgment which  the  highest  benefit  can  ex- 
tract from  the  most  grateful  heart. 

After  the  first  gust  of  her  passion  was  a  little 
over,  Avhich  she  declared,  if  she  had  not  vented, 
would  have  burst  her,  she  proceeded  to  inform  Mr. 
Jones  that  all  matters  were  settled  between  Mr. 
Nightingale  and  her  daughter,  and  that  they  were 
to  be  married  the  next  morning ;  at  which  Mr. 
Jones  having  expressed  much  pleasure,  the  poor 
woman  fell  again  into  a  fit  of  joy  and  thanksgiving, 
which  heat  length  with  difficulty  silenced,  and  pre- 
vailed on  her  to  return  with  him  back  to  the  com- 
pany, Avhom  they  found  in  the  same  good  humour  in 
which  they  had  left  them. 

This  little  society  now  passed  two  or  three  very 
agreeable  hours  together,  in  which  tlie  uncle,"  who 
was  a  very  great  lover  of  his  bottle,  had  so  well 
plied  his  nephew,  that  this  latter,  though  not  drunk, 
began  to  be  somewhat  flustered ;  and  now  Mr. 
Nightingale,  taking  the  old  gentleman  with  him  up 
stairs  into  the  apartment  he  had  lately  occupied,  un- 
bosomed himself  as  follows  : — 

"  As  you  have  been  always  the  best  and  kindest 
of  uncles  to  me,  and  as  you  have  shown  such  un- 
paralleled goodness  in  forgiving  this  match,  which 
to  be  sure  may  be  thought  a  little  improvident,  I 
should  never  forgive  myself  if  I  attempted  to  de- 
ceive you  in  anything."  He  then  confessed  the 
truth,  and  opened  the  whole  affair. 

"  How,  Jack"?"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  and  are 
you  really  then  not  married  to  this  young  wo- 
man 1"  "  No,  upon  my  honour,"  answered  Night- 
ingale, "  I  have  told  you  the  simple  truth."  "  My 
dear  boy,"  cries  the  uncle,  kissing  him,  "  I,  am 
heartily  glad  to  hear  it.  I  was  never  better  pleased 
in  my  life.  If  you  had  been  married  I  should  have 
assisted  you  as  much  as  was  in  my  power  to  have 
made  the  best  of  a  bad  matter ;  but  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  considering  a  thing  which  is 
already  done  and  irrecoverable,  and  that  which  is 
yet  to  do.  Let  your  reason  have  fair  play.  Jack, 
and  you  will  see  this  match  in  so  foolish  and  pre- 
posterous a  light,  that  there  will  be  no  need  of  any 
dissuasive  arguments."  "  How,  sirl"  replies 
young  Nightingale,  "  is  there  this  difference  between 
having  already  done  an  act,  and  being  in  honour  en- 
gaged to  do  if?"  "  Pugh !"  said  the  uncle,  "  honour 
is  a  creature  of  the  w^orld's  making,  and  the  world 
hath  the  power  of  a  creator  over  it,  and  may  govern 
and  direct  as  they  please.  Now  you  well  know  how 
trivial  these  breaches  of  contract  are  thought ;  even 
tlie  grossest  make  but  the  wonder  and  conversatioii 
of  a  day.  Is  there  a  man  who  afterwards  will  be 
more  backward  in  giving  you  his  sister,  or  daughter  1 
or  is  there  any  sister  or  daughter  who  would  be 
more  backward  to  receive  you?  Honour  is  not 
concerned  in  these  engagements."  "  Pardon  me, 
dear  sir,"  cries  Nightingale,  "  I  can  never  think  so  ; 
and  not  only  honour,  but  conscience  and  humanity, 
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are  concerned.  I  am  well  satisfied,  that,  was  I  now 
to  disappoint  the  young  creature,  her  death  would 
he  the  consequence,  and  I  should  look  upon  my- 
self as  her  murderer  ;  nay,  as  her  murderer  by  the 
cruelest  of  all  methods,  by  breaking  her  heart." 
"  Break  her  heart,  indeed  !  no,  no.  Jack,"  cries  the 
uncle,  "  the  hearts  of  women  are  not  so  soon  broke  ; 
they  are  tough,  boy,  they  are  tough."  "  But, 
sir,"  answered  Nightingale,  "my  own  affections 
are  engaged,  and  I  never  could  be  happy  with 
any  other  woman.  How  often  have  I  heard  you 
say,  that  children  should  be  always  suffered  to 
choose  for  themselves,  and  that  you  would  let  my 
cousin  Harriet  do  so!"  "  Why,  ah,"  replied  the  old 
gentleman,  "  so  I  would  have  them ;  but  then  I 
would    have   them  choose   wisely. — Indeed,    Jack, 

you   must  and  shall  leave   the   girl." "  Indeed, 

uncle,"  cries  the  other,  "I  must  and  will  have  her." 
"  You  will,  younij  gentleman  ;"  said  the  inicle  ;  "  I 
did  not  expect  such  a  word  from  you.  I  should 
not  wonder  if  you  had  used  such  language  to  your 
father,  who  hath  always  treated  you  like  a  dog, 
and  kept  you  at  the  distance  which  a  tyrant  pre- 
serves over  his  subjects ;  but  I,  who  have  lived  with 
you  upon  an  equal  footing,  might  surely  expect  bet- 
ter usage  :  but  I  know  how  to  account  for  it  all :  it 
is  all  owing  to  your  preposterous  education,  in 
which  I  have  had  too  little  share.  There  is  my 
daughter,  now,  whom  I  have  brought  up  as  my 
friend,  never  doth  anything  without  my  advice,  nor 
ever  refuses  to  take  it  when  I  give  it  her."  "  You 
have  never  yet  given  her  advice  in  an  afRair  of  this 
kind,"  said  Nightingale  ;  "  for  I  am  greatly  mistaken 
in  my  cousin,  if  she  would  be  very  ready  to  obey 
even  yoiu-  most  positive  commands  in  abandoning 
her  inclinations."  "  Don't  abuse  my  girl,"  an- 
swered the  old  gentleman  with  some  emotion; 
"  don't  abuse  my  Harriet.  I  have  brought  her  wp 
to  have  no  inclinations  contrary  to  my  own.  By 
suffering  her  to  do  whatever  she  pleases,  I  have 
inured  her  to  a  habit  of  being  pleased  to  do  what- 
ever I  like."  "  Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  Nightingale, 
"  I  have  not  the  least  design  to  reflect  on  my  cousin, 
for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  esteem  ;  and  indeed 
I  am  convinced  you  will  never  put  her  to  so  severe 
a  trial,  or  lay  such  hard  commands  on  her  as  you 
would  do  on  me. — But,  dear  sir,  let  us  return  to  the 
company  ;  for  they  will  begin  to  be  uneasy  at  our 
long  absence.  I  must  beg  one  favour  of  my  dear 
uncle,  which  is,  that  he  would  not  say  anything  to 
shock  the  poor  girl  or  her  mother."  "  Oh !  you 
need  not  fear  me,"  answered  he,  "  I  understand 
myself  too  well  to  affront  women  ;  so  I  will  readily 
grant  you  that  favour ;  and  in  return  I  must  expect 
another  of  you."  "  There  are  but  few  of  your  com- 
mands, sir,"  said  Nightingale,  "  which  I  shall  not 
very  cheerfully  obey."  "  Nay,  sir,  I  ask  nothing," 
said  the  uncle,  "  but  the  honour  of  your  company 
home  to  my  lodging,  that  I  may  reason  the  case  a 
little  more  fully  with  you  ;  for  I  would,  if  possible, 
have  the  satisfaction  of  preserving  my  family,  not- 
withstanding the  headstrong  folly  of  my  brother, 
who,  in  his  own  opinion,  is  the  wisest  man  in  the 
world." 

Nightingale,  who  well  knew  his  uncle  to  be  as 
headstrong  as  his  father,  submitted  to  attend  him 
home,  and  then  they  both  returned  back  into  the 
room,  where  the  old  gentleman  promised  to  carry 
himself  with  the  same  decorum  which  he  had  before 
maintained. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  short  chapter,  which  concludes  the  book. 
The  long  absence  of  the  uncle  and  nephew  had 
occasioned  some  disquiet  in  the  minds  of  all  whom 
they  had  left  behind  them  ;  and  the  more,  as,  during 
the  preceding  dialogue,  the  uncle  had  more  than 
once  elevated  his  voice,  so  as  to  be  heard  down  stairs  ; 
which,  though  they  could  not  distinguish  what  he  said, 
had  caused  some  evil  foreboding  in  Nancy  and  her 
mother,  and,  indeed,  even  in  Jones  himself. 

When  the  good  company,  therefore,  again  assem- 
bled, there  was  a  visible  alteration  in  all  their  faces  ; 
and  the  good-humour  which,  at  their  last  meeting, 
universally  shone  forth  in  every  countenance,  was 
now  changed  into  a  much  less  agreeable  aspect.  It 
was  a  change,  indeed,  common  enough  to  the  wea- 
ther in  this  climate,  from  sunshine  to  clouds,  from 
June  to  December. 

This  alteration  was  not,  however,  greatly  remarked 
by  any  present ;  for  as  they  were  all  now  endeavour- 
ing to  conceal  their  own  thoughts,  and  to  act  a  part, 
they  became  all  too  busily  engaged  in  the  scene  to 
be  spectators  of  it.  Thus  neither  the  uncle  nor 
nephew  saw  any  symptoms  of  suspicion  in  the  mo- 
ther or  daughter  ;  nor  did  the  mother  or  daughter 
remark  the  overacted  complaisance  of  the  old  man, 
nor  the  counterfeit  satisfaction  which  grinned  in  the 
features  of  the  young  one. 

Something  like  this,  I  believe,  frequently  happens, 
where  the  whole  attention  of  two  friends  being 
engaged  in  the  part  which  each  is  to  act,  in  order  to 
impose  on  the  other,  neither  sees  nor  suspects  the 
arts  practised  against  himself;  and  thus  the  thrust 
of  both  (to  borrow  no  improper  metaphor  on  the 
occasion)  alike  takes  place. 

From  the  same  reason  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for 
both  parties  to  be  overreached  in  a  bargain,  though 
the  one  must  be  always  the  greater  loser ;  as  was 
he  who  sold  a  blind  horse,  and  received  a  bad  note 
in  payment. 

Our  company  in  aboiit  half  an  hour  broke  up, 
and  the  uncle  carried  off  his  nephew  ;  but  not  before 
the  latter  had  assured  Miss  Nancy,  in  a  whisper, 
that  he  would  attend  her  early  in  the  morning,  and 
fulfil  all  his  engagements. 

Jones,  who  was  the  least  concerned  in  this  scene, 
saw  the  most.  He  did  indeed  suspect  the  very  fact; 
for,  besides  observing  the  great  alteration  in  the 
behaviour  of  the  uncle,  the  distance  he  assumed, 
and  his  overstrained  civility  to  Miss  Nancy ;  the 
carrying  off  a  bridegroom  from  his  bride  at  that 
time  of  night  was  so  extraordinary  a  proceeding 
that  it  could  be  accounted  for  only  by  imagining 
that  young  Nightingale  had  revealed  the  whole 
truth,  which  the  apparent  openness  of  his  temper, 
and  his  being  flustered  with  liquor,  made  too  pro- 
bable. 

While  he  was  reasoning  with  himself,  whether 
he  should  acquaint  these  poor  people  with  his  sus- 
picion,  the  maid  of  the   house  informed  him  that 

a  gentlewoman  desired  to  speak  with  him. He 

went  immediately  out,  and,  taking  the  candle  from 
the  maid,  ushered  his  visitant  up  stairs,  who,  in  the 
person  of  Mrs.  Honour,  acquainted  him  with  such 
dreadful  news  concerning  his  Sophia,  that  he  im- 
mediately lost  all  consideration  for  every  other  per- 
son ;  and  his  whole  stock  of  compassion  was  en- 
tirely swallowed  up  in  reflections  on  his  O'wn  misery, 
and  on  that  of  his  imfortunate  angel. 

What  this  dreadful  matter  was,   the  reader  will 
be  informed,   after  we  have  first  related  the  many 
preceding  steps  which  produced  it,  and  those  will 
1  be  the  subject  of  the  following  book. 
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BOOK  XV. 

IN  WHICH   THE    HISTORY  ADVANCES  ABOUT  TWO   DAYS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Too  short  to  need  a  preface. 
There  are  a  set  of  religious,  or  rather  moral  writers, 
who  teach  that  virtue  is  the  certain  road  to  happi- 
ness, and  vice  to  misery,  in  this  world.  A  very 
Avholesome  and  comfortable  doctrine,  and  to  which 
we  have  but  one  objection,  namely,  that  it  is  not 
true. 

Indeed,  if  by  virtue  these  writers  mean  the  ex- 
ercise of  those  cardinal  virtues,  which  like  good 
housewives  stay  at  home,  and  mind  only  the  busi- 
ness of  their  own  family,  I  shall  very  readily  con- 
cede the  point ;  for  so  surely  do  all  these  contribute 
and  lead  to  happiness,  that  I  could  almost  wish,  in 
violation  of  all  the  ancient  and  modern  sages,  to 
call  them  rather  by  the  name  of  wisdom,  than  by 
that  of  virtue  ;  for,  with  regard  to  this  life,  no  sys- 
tem, I  conceive,  was  wiser  than  that  of  the  ancient 
Epicureans,  who  held  this  wisdom  to  constitute  the 
chief  good;  nor  foolisher  than  that  of  their  oppo- 
sites,  those  modem  epicures,  who  place  all  felicity 
in  the  abundant  gratification  of  every  sensual  ap- 
petite. 

But  if  by  virtue  is  meant  (as  I  almost  think  it 
ought)  a  certain  relative  quality,  which  is  always 
busying  itself  without  doors,  and  seems  as  much  in- 
terested in  pursuing  the  good  of  others  as  its  own  ; 
I  cannot  so  easily  agree  that  this  is  the  surest  way 
to  human  happmess ;  because  I  am  afraid  we  must 
then  include  poverty  and  contempt,  with  all  the 
mischiefs  which  backbiting,  envy,  and  ingratitude, 
can  bring  on  mankind,  in  our  idea  of  happiness  ; 
nay,  sometimes  perhaps  we  shall  be  obliged  to  wait 
upon  the  said  happiness  to  a  jail ;  since  many  by  the 
above  virtue  have  brought  themselves  thither. 

I  have  not  now  leisure  to  enter  upon  so  large  a 
field  of  speculation,  as  here  seems  opening  upon  me  ; 
my  design  was  to  wipe  off  a  doctrine  that  lay  in  my 
way ;  since,  while  Mr.  Jones  was  acting  the  most 
virtuous  part  imaginable  in  labouring  to  preserve  his 
fellow-creatures  from  destruction,  the  devil,  or  some 
other  evil  spirit,  one  perhaps  clothed  in  human  flesh, 
was  hard  at  work  to  make  him  completely  miserable 
in  the  ruin  of  his  Sophia. 

This  therefore  would  seem  an  exception  to  the 
above  rule,  if  indeed  it  was  a  rule  ;  but  as  Ave  have 
in  our  voyage  through  life  seen  so  many  other  ex- 
ceptions to  it,  we  choose  to  dispute  the  doctrine  on 
which  it  is  founded,  which  we  don't  apprehend  to 
be  christian,  which  we  are  convinced  is  not  true,  and 
which  is  indeed  destructive  of  one  of  the  noblest 
arguments  that  reason  alone  can  furnish  for  the  be- 
lief of  immortality. 

But  as  the  reader's  curiosity  (if  he  hath  any)  must 
be  now  awake,  and  hungry,  we  shall  provide  to  feed 
it  as  fast  as  we  can. 


CHAPTER  II. 

In  which  is  opened  a  very  black  design  against  Sophia. 
I  REMEMBER  a  wise  old  gentleman  who  used  to  say, 
"  When  children  are  doing  nothing,  they  are  doing 
mischief."  I  will  not  enlarge  this  quaint  saying  to 
the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  creation  in  general ; 
but  so  far  I  may  be  allowed,  that  when  the  effects  of 
female  jealousy  do  not  appear  openly  in  their  proper 
colours  of  rage  and  fury,  we  may  suspect  that  mis- 
chievous passion  to  be  at  work  privately,  and  at- 
tempting to  undermine,  what  it  doth  not  attack 
above  ground. 

This  was  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  lady  Bel- 
laston,  who,  under  all  the  smiles  which  she  wore  in 


her  countenance,  concealed  much  indignation  against 
Sophia  ;  and  as  she  plainly  saw  that  this  young  lady 
stood  between  her  and  the  full  indulgence  of  her 
desires,  she  resolved  to  get  rid  of  her  by  some  means 
or  other  ;  nor  was  it  long  before  a  very  favourable 
opportunity  of  accomplishing  this  presented  itself  to 
her. 

The  reader  may  be  pleased  to  remember,  that 
when  Sophia  was  thrown  into  that  consternation  at 
the  playhouse,  by  the  wit  and  humour  of  a  set  of 
young  gentlemen  who  call  themselves  the  town,  we 
informed  him,  that  she  had  put  herself  under  the 
protection  of  a  young  nobleman,  who  had  very  safely 
conducted  her  to  her  chair. 

This  nobleman,  who  frequently  visited  lady  Bel- 
laston,  had  more  than  once  seen  Sophia  there,  since 
her  arrival  in  town,  and  had  conceived  a  very  great 
liking  to  her ;  which  liking,  as  beauty  never  looks 
more  amiable  than  in  distress,  Sophia  ha  I  in  this 
fright  so  increased,  that  he  might  now,  witiiout  any 
great  impropriety,  be  said  to  be  actually  in  love 
with  her. 

It  may  easily  be  believed,  that  he  would  not  suffer 
so  handsome  an  occasion  of  improving  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  beloved  object  as  now  offered  itself, 
to  elapse,  when  even  good  breeding  alone  might  have 
prompted  him  to  pay  her  a  visit. 

The  next  morning  therefore,  after  this  accident, 
he  waited  on  Sophia,  with  the  usual  compliments, 
and  hopes  that  she  had  received  no  harm  from  her 
last  night's  adventure. 

As  love,  like  fire,  when  once  thoroughly  kindled, 
is  soon  blown  into  a  flame,  Sophia  in  a  very  short 
time  completed  her  conquest.  Time  now  flew  away 
unperceived,  and  the  noble  lord  had  been  two  hours 
in  company  with  the  lady,  before  it  entered  into  his 
head  that  he  had  made  too  long  a  visit.  Though 
this  circumstance  alone  would  have  alarmed  Sophia, 
who  was  somewhat  more  a  mistress  of  computation 
at  present ;  she  had  indeed  much  more  pregnant 
evidence  from  the  eyes  of  her  lover  of  what  passed 
within  his  bosom  ;  nay,  though  he  did  not  make  any 
open  declaration  of  his  passion,  yet  many  of  his  ex- 
pressions were  rather  too  warm,  and  too  tender,  to 
have  been  imputed  to  complaisance,  even  in  the  age 
when  such  complaisance  was  in  fashion  ;  the  very 
reverse  of  which  is  well  known  to  be  the  reigning 
mode  at  present. 

Lady  Bellaston  had  been  apprised  of  his  lordship's 
visit  at  his  first  arrival ;  and  the  length  of  it  very 
well  satisfied  her,  that  things  went,  as  she  wished, 
and  as  indeed  she  had  suspected  the  second  time  she 
saw  this  young  couple  together.  This  business  she 
rightly,  I  think,  concluded,  that  she  should  by  no 
means  forward  by  mixing  in  the  company  while  they 
were  together ;  she  therefore  ordered  her  servants, 
that  when  my  lord  was  going,  they  should  tell  him 
she  desired  to  speak  with  him  ;  and  employed  the 
intermediate  time  in  meditating  how  best  to  accom- 
plish a  scheme,  which  she  made  no  doubt  but  his 
lordship  would  very  readily  embrace  the  execution  of. 

Lord  Fellaniar  (for  that  was  the  title  of  this  young 
nobleman)  was  no  sooner  introduced  to  her  ladyship, 
than  she  attacked  him  in  the  following  strain : 
"  Bless  me,  my  lord,  are  j'ou  here  yet '?  I  thought 
my  servants  had  made  a  mistake,  and  let  you  go 
away ;  and  I  wanted  to  see  you  about  an  affair  of 

some    importance." "  Indeed,    lady   Bellaston," 

said  he,  "  I  don't  wonder  you  are  astonished  at  the 
length  of  my  visit ;  for  I  have  staid  above  two  hours, 
and  I  did  not  think  I  had  staid   above  half  a  one." 

"  What   am   I    to    conclude    from    thence,    my 

lordV  said  she.  "The  company  must  be  very 
agreeable  which  can  make  time  slide  away  so  very 
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deceitfully." *'  Upon  my  honour,"  said  he,  "  the 

most  agreeable  I  ever  saw.  "  Pray  tell  me,  lady  Bel- 
lasion,  who  is  this  blazing  star  which  you  have  pro- 
duced among  us  all  of  a  sudden"?  " "  What  blaz- 
ing star,  ray  lord ']"  said  she,  affecting  a  surprise. 
"  I  mean,"  said  he,  "  tlie  lady  I  saw  here  the  other 
day,  whom  I  had  last  night  in  my  arms  at  the  play- 
house, and  to  whom  I  have  been  making  that  unrea- 
sonable visit." "O  my  cousin  Western!"  said 

she  ;  '<  why  that  blazing  star,  my  lord,  is  the  daughter 
of  a  country  booby  squire,    and  hath   been  in  town 

about  a  fortnight,  for  tlie  first  time." "  Upon  my 

soul,"  said  he,  "  I  should  swear  she  had  been  bred 
up  in  a  court ;  for  besides  her  beauty,  I  never  saw 

anything  so  genteel,  so  sensible,  so  polite." "  O 

brave!"  cries  the  lady,  "my  cousin  hath  you,  I 
find." — ■ — "  Upon  my  honour,"  answered  he,  "  I 
wish  she  had  ;  for  I  am  in  love  with  her  to  distrac- 
tion."  "  Nay,    my  lord,"    said   she,    "  it   is   not 

wishing  yourself  very  ill  neither,  for  she  is  a  very 
great  fortune  :  I  assure  you  she  is  an  only  child,  and 
her  father's  estate  is  a  good  3000/.  a-year."  "  Then 
I  can  assure  you,  madam,"  answered  the  lord,  "  I 
thiuk  her  the  best  match  in  England."  "  Indeed, 
my  lord,"  i-eplied  she,  •'  if  jou  like  her,  I  heartily 
wish  you  had  her."  "  If  you  think  so  kindly  of  me, 
madam,"  said  he,  "as  she  is  a  relation  of  yours,  will 
you  do  me  the  honoui-  to  propose  it  to  her  father?" 
"And  are  you  really  then  in  earnest ?"  cries  the 
lady,  with  an  affected  gravity.  "  I  hope,  madam,'' 
answered  he,  "  you  have  a  better  opinion  of  me, 
than  to  imagine  I  would  jest  with  your  ladyship  in 
an  affair  of  this  kind."  "  Indeed,  then,"  said  the 
lady,  "  I  will  most  readily  ])ropose  your  lordship  to 
her  father ;  and  I  can,  I  believe,  assure  you  of  his 
joyful  acceptance  of  the  proposal;  but  there  is  a 
bar,  which  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  mention  ;  and 
yet  it  is  one  you  will  never  be  able  to  conquer.  You 
have  a  rival,  my  lord,  and  a  rival  who,  though  I 
blush  to  name  him,  neither  you,  nor  all  the  world, 
will  ever  be  able  to  conquer."  *'  Upon  my  word, 
lady  Bellaston,"  cries  he,  "  you  have  struck  a  damp 
to  my  heart,  whicli  hath  almost  deprived  me  of 
being."  "  Fie !  my  lord,"  said  she,  "  I  should 
rather  hope  I  had  struck  fire  into  you.  A  lover,  and 
talk  of  damps  in  your  heart !  I  rather  imagined  you 
would  have  asked  your  rival's  name,  that  you  might 
have  immediately  entered  the  lists  with  him."  "  I 
promise  you,  madam,"  answered  he,  "  there  are  very 
few  things  I  would  not  imdertake  for  your  charming 
cousin :  but  pray,  who  is  this  happy  man  t  " — "  Why 
he  is,"  said  she,  "what  I  am  sorry  to  say  most 
happy  men  with  us  are,  one  of  the  lowest  fellows  in 
the  world.  He  is  a  beggar,  a  bastard,  a  foundling, 
a  fellow  in  meaner  circumstances  than  one  of  your 
lordship's  footmen."  "  And  is  it  possible,"  cried 
he,  "  that  a  young  creature  with  such  perfections 
should  think  of  bestowing  herself  so  unworthily  1 " 
"Alas!  my  lord,"  answered  she,  "consider  the 
country — the  bane  of  all  young  women  is  the  coun- 
try. There  they  learn  a  set  of  romantic  notions  of 
love,  and  I  know  not  what  folly,  which  this  town  and 
good  company  can  scarce  eradicate  in  a  whole  mu- 
ter." "Indeed,  madam,"  replied  my  lord,  "  your 
cousin  is  of  too  immense  a  value  to  be  thrown  away  : 
such  ruin  as  this  must  be  prevented."  "Alas!" 
cries  she,  "my  lord,  how  can  it  be  prevented  1  The 
family  have  already  done  all  in  their  power;  but  the 
girl  is,  I  think,  intoxicated,  and  nothing  less  than 
ruin  will  content  her.  And  to  deal  more  openly 
with  you,  I  expect  every  day  to  hear  she  is  run  away 
witn  him."  "What  you  tell  me,  lady  Bellaston," 
answered  his  lordship,  "affects  me  most  tenderly, 
and  only  raises  my  compassion,  instead  of  lessening 
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my  adoration  of  your  cousin.  Some  means  must 
be  found  to  preserve  so  inestimable  a  jewel.  Hath 
your  ladyship  endeavoured  to  reason  with  her  1 " 
Here  the  lady  affected  a  laugh,  and  cried,  "  My  dear 
lord,  sure  you  know  us  better  than  to  talk  of  reason- 
ing a  young  woman  out  of  her  inclinations  1  These 
inestimable  jewels  are  as  deaf  as  the  jewels  they 
wear :  time,  my  lord,  time  is  the  only  medicine  to 
cure  their  folly  ;  but  this  is  a  medicine  which  I  am 
certain  she  will  not  take  ;  nay,  I  live  in  hourly  hor- 
rors on  her  account.  In  short,  nothing  but  violent 
methods  will  do."  "What  is  to  be  donel"  cries 
my  lord;  "what  methods  are  to  be  taken  1 — Is 
there  any  method  upon  earth  1 — Oh  !  lady  Bellaston ! 
there   is  nothing  which  I   would  not  undertake  for 

such  a  reward." "  I   really  know  not,"  answered 

the  lady,  after  a  pause  ;  and  then  pausing  again,  she 
cried  out, — "  Upon  my  soul,  I  am  at  my  wit's  end 
on  this  girl's  account. — If  she  can  be  preserved, 
something  must  be  done  immediately  ;  and,  as  I  say, 

nothing    but   violent   methods    will   do. If  your 

lordship  hath  really  this  attachment  to  my  cousin 
(and  to  do  her  justice,  except  in  this  silly  inclination, 
of  which  she  will  soon  see  her  folly,  she  is  every 
way  deserving),  I  think  there  may  be  one  way,  in- 
deed it  is  a  very  disagreeable  one,  and  what  I  am 
almost  afraid  to  think  of. — It  requires  a  great 
spirit,  I  promise  you."  "  I  am  not  conscious,  ma- 
dam," said  he,  "of  any  defect  there;  nor  am  I,  I 
hope,  suspected  of  any  such.  It  must  be  an  egre- 
gious defect  indeed,  which  could  make  me  backward 
on  this  occasion."  "  Nay,  my  lord,"  answered  she, 
"  I  am  so  far  from  doubting  you,  I  am  much  more 
inclined  to  doul)t  my  ovm  courage ;  for  I  must  run 
a  monstrous  risk.  In  short,  I  must  place  such  a 
confidence  in  your  honom-  as  a  wise  woman  will 
scarce  ever  place  in  a  man  on  any  consideration." 
In  this  point  likewise  my  lord  very  well  satisfied  her; 
for  his  reputation  was  extremely  clear,  and  common 
fame  did  him  no  more  than  justice,  in  speaking  well 
of  him.  "Well,  then,"  said  she,  "my  lord, — I — I 
vow,   I   can't   bear   the  apprehension  of  it. — No,  it 

must  not  be. At  least  every  other  method   shall 

be  tried.  Can  you  get  rid  of  your  engagements,  and 
dine  here  to-day  1  Y^our  lordship  will  have  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  a  little  more  of  Miss  AVestern. — 
I  promise  you  we  have  no  time  to  lose.  Here  will 
be  nobody  but  lady  Betty,  and  Miss  Eagle,  and  co- 
lonel Hamstead,  and  Tom  Edwards ;  they  will  all 
go  soon, — and  I  shall  be  at  home  to  nobody.  Then 
your  lordship  may  be  a  little  more  explicit.  Nay,  I 
will  contrive  some  method  to  convince  you  of  her 
attachment  to  this  fellow."  My  lord  made  proper 
compliments,  accepted  the  invitation,  and  then  they 
parted  to  dress,  it  being  now  past  three  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  to  reckon  by  the  old  style,  in  the  afternoon. 


CHAPTER  III. 


A  furtlier  explanation  of  the  foregoing  design. 
Though  the  reader  may  have  long  since  concluded 
lady  Bellaston  to  be  a  member  (and  no  inconsiderable 
one)  of  the  great  world,  she  Avas  in  reality  a  very 
considerable  member  of  the  little  world  ;  by  which 
appellation  was  distinguished  a  very  worthy  and 
honourable  society  which  not  long  since  flourished 
in  this  kingdom. 

Among  other  good  principles  upon  which  this 
society  was  founded,  there  was  one  very  remarkable  : 
for,  as  it  was  a  rule  of  an  honourable  club  of  heroes, 
who  assembled  at  the  close  of  the  late  war,  that  all 
the  members  should  every  day  fight  once  at  least  ;  so 
'twas  in  this,  that  every  member  should,  within  the 
twenty-foui-  hours,  tell  at  least  one  merry  fib,  which 
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was  to  be  propagated  by  all  the  brethren  and  sister- 
hood. 

Many  idle  stories  were  told  about  this  society, 
which  from  a  certain  quality  may  be,  perhaps  not 
unjustly,  supposed  to  ha-ve  come  from  the  society 
themselves.  As,  that  the  devil  was  the  president ; 
and  that  he  sat  in  person  in  an  elbow  chair  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  table  ;  but,  upon  very  strict  in- 
quiry, I  find  there  is  not  the  least  truth  in  any  of 
those  tales,  and  that  the  assembly  consisted  in  reality 
of  a  set  of  very  good  sort  of  people,  and  the  tibs 
which  they  propagated  were  of  a  harmless  kind,  and 
tended  only  to  produce  mirth  and  good  humour. 

EdAvards  was  likewise  a  member  of  this  comical 
society.  To  him  therefore  lady  Bellaston  applied 
as  a  proper  instrument  for  her  purpose,  and  furnished 
him  with  a  fib,  which  he  was  to  vent  whenever  the 
lady  gave  him  her  cue  ;  and  this  was  not  to  be  till 
the  evening,  when  all  the  company  but  lord  Fella- 
mar  and  himself  were  gone,  and  while  they  were 
engaged  in  a  rubber  at  whist. 

To  this  time  then,  which  was  between  seven  and 
eight  in  the  evening,  we  will  convey  our  reader ; 
when  lady  Bellaston,  lord  Fellamar,  Miss  Western, 
and  Tom,  being  engaged  at  Avhist,  and  in  the  last 
game  of  their  rubbers,  Tom  received  his  cue  from 
lady  Bellaston,  which  was,  "  I  protest,  Tom,  you 
are  grown  intolerable  lately  ;  you  used  to  tell  us  all 
the  news  of  the  town,  and  now  you  know  no  more 
of  the  world  than  if  you  lived  out  of  it." 

Mr.  Edwards  then  began  as  follows  :  "  The  fault 
is  not  mine,  madam  ;  it  lies  in  tlie   dulness  of  the 

age,  that  doth  nothing  worth  talking  of. O   la ! 

though  now  I  think  on't,  there  hath  a  terrible  acci- 
dent befallen  poor  colonel  Wilcox. Poor  Ned. 

You    know   him,  my  lord,    everybody    knows 

him  ;  faith  !  I  am  very  much  concerned  for  him." 
"  What  is  it,  pray'*"  says  lady  Bellaston. 
"  Why,  he  hath  killed  a  man  this  morning  in  a 
duel,  that 's  all." 

His  lordship,  who  was  not  in  the  secret,  asked 
gravely,  whom  he  had  killed  *?  To  which  Edwards 
answered,  "  A  young  fellow  we  none  of  us  know ;  a 
Somersetshire  lad  just  come  to  town,  one  Jones  his 
name  is  ;  a  near  relation  of  one  Mr.  AUworthy,  of 
whom  your  lordship  I  believe  hath  heard.  I  saw 
the  lad  lie  dead  in  a  coffee-house. — Upon  my  soul, 
he  is  one  of  the  finest  corpses  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  !" 
Sophia,  who  had  just  begun  to  deal  as  Tom  had 
mentioned  that  a  man  was  killed,  stopped  her  hand, 
and  listened  with  attention  (for  all  stones  of  that 
kind  affected  her),  but  no  sooner  had  he  arrived  at 
the  latter  part  of  the  story  than  she  began  to  deal 
again;  and  having  dealt  three  cards  to  one,  and 
seven  to  another  and  ten  to  a  third,  at  last  dropped 
the  rest  from  her  hand,  and  fell  back  in  her  chair. 

The  company  behaved  as  usual  on  these  occasions. 
The  usual  disturbance  ensued,  the  usual  assistance 
was  summoned,  and  Sophia  at  last,  as  it  is  usual, 
returned  again  to  life,  and  was  soon  after,  at  her 
earnest  desire,  led  to  her  own  apartment;  where, 
at  my  lord's  request,  lady  Bellaston  acquainted  her 
with  the  truth,  attempted  to  carry  it  off  as  a  jest  of 
her  own,  and  comforted  her  with  repeated  assurances, 
that  neither  his  lordship  nor  Tom,  though  she  had 
taught  him  the  story,  were  in  the  true  secret  of  the 
affair. 

There  was  no  farther  evidence  necessary  to  con- 
vince lord  Fellamar  how  justly  the  case  had  been 
represented  to  him  by  lady  Bellaston  ;  and  now,  at 
her  return  into  the  room,  a  scheme  was  laid  betAveen 
these  two  noble  persons,  which,  though  it  appeared 
in  no  very  heinous  light  to  his  lordship  (as  he  faith- 
fully promised,  and  faithfully  resolved  too,  to  make 
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the  lady  all  the  subsequent  amends  in  his  power  by 
marriage),  yet  many  of  our  readers,  we  doubt  not, 
will  see  with  just  detestation. 

The  next  evening  at  seven  was  appointed  for  the 
fatal  purpose,  when  lady  Bellaston  undertook  that 
Sophia  should  be  alone,  and  his  lordship  should  be 
introduced  to  her.  The  Avhole  family  were  to  be 
regulated  for  the  purpose,  most  of  the  servants  de- 
spatched out  of  the  house ;  and  for  Mrs.  Honour, 
who,  to  prevent  suspicion,  was  to  be  left  with  her 
mistress  till  his  lordship's  arrival,  lady  Bellaston 
herself  was  to  engage  her  in  an  apartment  as  distant 
as  possible  from  the  scene  of  the  intended  mischief, 
and  out  of  the  hearing  of  Sophia. 

Matters  being  thus  agreed  on,  his  lordship  took 
his  leave,  and  "lier  ladyship  retired  to  rest,  highly 
pleased  with  a  project,  of  which  she  had  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  success,  and  which  promised  so  effec . 
tually  to  remove  Sophia  from  being  any  future 
obstruction  to  her  amour  with  Jones,  by  a  means 
of  which  she  should  never  appear  to  be  guilty,  even 
if  the  fact  appeared  to  the  world  ;  but  this  she  made 
no  doubt  of  preventing  by  huddling  up  a  marriage, 
to  which  she  thought  the  ravished  Sophia  would 
easily  be  brought  to  consent,  and  at  which  all  the 
rest  of  her  family  Avould  rejoice. 

But  affairs  were  not  in  so  quiet  a  situation  in  the 
bosom  of  the  other  conspirator  ;  his  mind  was  tossed 
in  all  the  distracting  anxiety  so  nobly  described  by 
Shakspeare — 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  tiling. 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is. 
Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream  : 
The  genius  ;ind  the  mortal  instruments 
Are  then  in  council ;  and  the  state  of  man. 
Like  to  a  liltle  kingdom,  suffers  then 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection. 

Though  the  violence  of  his  passion  had  made  him 
eagerly  embrace  the  first  hint  of  this  design,  espe- 
cially as  it  came  from  a  relation  of  the  lady,  yet 
when  that  friend  to  reflection,  a  pillow,  had  placed 
the  action  itself  in  all  its  natural  black  colours  before 
his  eyes,  with  all  the  consequences  which  must,  and 
those  which  might,  probably  attend  it,  his  resolu- 
tion began  to  abate,  or  rather  indeed  to  go  over  to 
the  other  side  ;  and  after  a  long  conflict,  which  lasted 
a  whole  night,  between  honour  and  appetite,  the 
former  at  length  prevailed,  and  he  determined  to 
wait  on  lady  Bellaston,  and  to  relinquish  the  design. 

Lady  Bellaston  was  in  bed,  though  very  late  in  th3 
morning,  and  Sophia  sitting  bv  her  bedside,  when  the 
servant  acquainted  her  that  Lord  Fellamar  was  Delow 
in  the  parlour;  upon  which  her  ladyship  desired  hini 
to  stay,  and  that  she  would  see  him  presently  ;  but 
the  sei-vant  was  no  sooner  departed  than  poor  Sophia 
began  to  entreat  her  cousin  not  to  encourage  the 
visit  of  that  odious  lord  (so  she  called  him,  though  a 
little  unjustly)  upon  her  account.  "  I  see  his  de- 
sio-n  "  said  she  ;  "  for  he  made  downright  love  to  me 
ve^sterday  morning ;  but  as  I  am  resolved  never  to 
admit  it,  I  beg  your  ladyship  not  to  leave  us  alone 
too-ether  any  more,  and  to  order  the  servants  that,  it 
he" inquires  for  me,  I  may  be  always  denied  to  him.' 

"  La '  child,"  says  lady  Bellaston,  "  you  country 
sirls  haVe  nothing  but  sweethearts  in  your  head  ; 
vou  fancy  every  man  who  is  civil  to  you  is  making 
love  He  is  one  of  the  most  gallant  young  fellows 
about  town,  and  I  am  convinced  means  no  more  thaii 
a  little  gallantry.  Make  love  to  you  indeed !  I 
wish  with  all  my  heart  be  would,  and  you  must  be 
an  arrant  mad  woman  to  refuse  him." 

"  But  as  I  shall  certainly  be  thatmad  woman,  cries 
Sophia,  "  I  hope  his  visits  shall  not  be  intruded 
upon  me." 
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"  O  child !"  said  lady  Bellaston,  "  you  need  not  be 
BO  fearful;  if  you  resolve  to  run  away  with  that 
Jones,  I  know  no  person  who  can  hinder  you." 

"  Upon  my  honour,  madam,"  cries  Sophia,  "  your 
ladyship  injures  me.  I  will  never  run  away  with 
any  man  ;  nor  will  I  ever  marry  contrary  to  my 
father's  inclinations." 

"  Well,  Miss  Western,"  said  the  lady,  "  if  you  are 
not  in  a  humour  to  see  company  this  morning,  you 
may  retire  to  your  own  apartment ;  for  I  am  not 
frightened  at  his  lordship,  and  must  send  for  him  up 
into  my  dressing-room." 

Sophia  thanked  her  ladyship,  and  withdrew ;  and 
presently  afterwards  Fellamar  was  admitted  up  stairs. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

By  which  it  will  appear  how  dangerous  an  advocate  a  lady  is. 
when  she  applies  her  eloquence  to  an  ill  purpose. 

When  lady  Bellaston  heard  the  young  lord's  scruples, 
she  treated  them  with  the  same  disdain  with  which 
one  of  those  sages  of  the  law,  called  Newgate  solicit- 
ors, treats  the  qualms  of  conscience  in  a  young  wit- 
ness. "  My  dear  lord,"  said  she,  "  you  certainly 
want  a  cordial.  I  must  send  to  lady  Edgely  for  one 
of  her  best  drams.  Fie  upon  it!  have  more  resolu- 
tion.    Are  you  frightened  by  the  word  rape  1  Or  are 

you  apprehensive ?     Well!  if  the  story  of  Helen 

was  modern,  I  should  think  it  unnatural.  I  mean 
the  behaviour  of  Paris,  not  the  fondness  of  the  lady  ; 
for  all  women  love  a  man  of  spirit.  There  is  another 
story  of  the  Sabine  ladies, — and  that  too,  I  thank 
heaven,  is  very  ancient.  Your  lordship,  perhaps, 
will  admire  my  reading ;  but  I  think  Mr.  Hook  tells 
us,  they  made  tolerable  good  wives  afterwards.  I 
fancy  few  of  my  married  acquaintance  were  ravished 
by  their  husbands."  "  Nay,  dear  lady  Bellaston," 
cried  he,  "don't  ridicule  me  in  this  manner." 
"Why,  my  good  lord,"  answered  she,  "do  you  think 
any  woman  in  England  would  not  laugh  at  you  in 
her  heart,  whatever  prudery  she   might  wear  in  her 

countenance  ? Y''ou   force  me  to   use    a    strange 

kind  of  language,  and  to  betray  my  sex  most 
abominally ;  but  I  am  contented  with  knowing  my 
intentions  are  good,  and  that  I  am  endeavouring  to 
serve  my  cousin  ;  for  I  think  you  will  make  her  a 
husband  notwithstanding  this ;  or,  upon  my  soul,  I 
would  not  even  persuade  her  to  fling  herself  away 
upon  an  empty  title.  She  should  not  upbraid  me 
hereafter  with  haviug  lost  a  man  of  spirit ;  for  that 
his  enemies  allow  this  poor  young  fellow  to  be." 

Let  those  who  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
reflections  of  this  kind  from  a  wife  or  a  mistress, 
declare  whether  they  are  at  all  sweetened  by  coming 
from  a  female  tongue.  Certain  it  is,  they  sunk 
deeper  into  his  lordship  than  anything  which  De- 
mosthenes or  Cicero  could  have  said  on  the  occasion. 

Lady  Bellaston,  perceiving  she  had  fired  the  young 
lord's  pride,  began  now,  like  a  true  orator,  to  rouse 
other  passions  to  its  assistance.  "  My  lord,"  says 
she,  in  a  grave  voice,  "you  will  be  pleased  to  re- 
member, you  mentioned  this  m.atter  to  me  first ;  for 
I  would  not  appear  to  you  in  the  light  of  one  who 
is  endeavouring  to  put  off"  my  cousin  upon  you. 
Fourscore  thousand  pounds  do  not  stand  in  need  of 
an  advocate  to  recommend  them."  "  Nor  doth  Miss 
Western,"  said  he,  "require  any  recommendation 
from  bet  fortune  ;  for,  in  my  opinion,  no  woman 
ever  had  half  her  charms."  "  Yes,  yes,  my  lord," 
replied  the  lady,  looking  in  the  glass,  "  there  have 
been  women  with  mere  than  half  her  charms,  I  as- 
sure you  ;  not  that  I  need  lessen  her  on  that  account : 
she  is  a  most  delicious  girl,  that's  certain  ;  and 
'within  these  few  hours  she  will  be  in  the  arms  of  i 


one,  who  surely  doth  not  desene  her,  though  1  will 
give  him  his  due,  I  believe  he  is  truly  u  man  of 
spirit." 

"  I  hope  so,  madam,"  said  my  lord  ;  "  though  I 
must  own  he  doth  not  deserve  her  ;  for,  unless  heaven 
and  your  ladyship  disappoint  me,  she  shall  within 
that  time  be  in  mine." 

"  Well  spoken,  my  lord,"  answered  the  lady  ;  "  I 
promise  you  no  disappointment  shall  happen  from 
my  side  ;  and  within  this  week  I  am  convinced  I 
shall  call  your  lordship  my  cousin  in  public." 

The  remainder  of  this  scene  consisted  entirely  of 
raptures,  excuses,  and  compliments,  very  pleasant  to 
have  heard  from  the  parties ;  but  rather  dull  when 
related  at  second  hand.  Here,  therefore,  we  shall 
put  an  end  to  this  dialogue,  and  hasten  to  the  fatal 
hour  when  everything  was  prepared  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  poor  Sophia. 

But  this  being  the  most  tragical  matter  in  our 
whole  history,  we  shall  treat  it  in  a  chapter  by  itself. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Containing  some  matters  wliich  may  affect,  and  others  which 
may  surprise,  the  reader. 

The  clock  had  now  struck  seven,  and  poor  Sophia, 
alone  and  melancholy,  sat  reading  a  tragedy.  It 
was  the  Fatal  Marriage  ;  and  she  was  now  come  to 
that  part  where  the  poor  distressed  Isabella  disposes 
of  her  wedding-ring. 

Here  the  book    dropped   from  her  hand,    and  a 
shower  of  tears  ran  down  into  her  bosom.     In  this 
situation   she   had    continued  a  minute,   when  the 
door  opened,  and  in  came  lord  Fellamar.     Sophia 
started  from  her  chair  at  his  entrance  ;  and  his  lord- 
ship advancing  forwards,   and  making  a  low  bow, 
said,  "  I  am  afraid,  Miss  Western,  I  break  in  upon 
you  abruptly."      "  Indeed,  my  lord,"   says  she,   "  I 
must  own  myself  a  little  surprised  at   this   unex- 
pected visit."   "  If  this  visit  be  unexpected,  madam," 
answered  lord  Fellamar,  "  my  eyes  must  have  been 
very  faithless  interpreters  of  my  heart,  when  last  I 
had  the  honoiur  of  seeing  you  ;  for  surely  you  could 
not    otherwise  have   hoped  to   detain  my  heart  in 
your  possession,  without  receiving  a  visit  from  its 
owner."     Sophia,    confused  as    she  was,  answered 
this  bombast  (and   very   properly  I  think)   with  a 
look  of  inconceivable  disdain.     My  lord  then  made 
another  and  a  longer  speech  of  the  same  sort.     Upon 
which    Sophia,    trembling,  said,    "  Am   I   really  to 
conceive   your   lordship   to  be    out   of  your  senses  1 
Sure,  my  lord,  there  is  no  other  excuse  for  such  be- 
haviour."    "  I  am,  indeed,  madam,  in  the  situation 
you  suppose,"   cries  his  lordship  ;    "  and  sure   you 
will  pardon  the  effects  of  a  frenzy  which   you  your- 
self have   occasioned ;  for  love  hath  so  totally   de- 
prived me  of  reason,   that  I   am  scarce  accountable 
for    any  of  my  actions."      "  Upon    my  word,  my 
lord,"    said    Sophia,   "  I    neither   understand    your 
words   nor   your  behaviour."      "  Suffer    me    then, 
madam,"  cries  he,  "  at  your  feet  to  explain  both, 
by  laying  open  my  soul  to  you,  and  declaring  that 
I  doat  on  you  to  the   highest  degree  of  distraction. 
O  most  adorable,  most  divine  creature  !    what  lan- 
guage   can   express   the   sentiments  of  my  heart  1" 
"  I  do  assure  you,  my  lord,"  said  Sophia,   "  I  shall 
not  stay  to  hear   any  more  of  this."     "  Do  not," 
cries  he,   "  think  of  leaving  me  thus  cruelly  ;  could 
you  know  half  the  torments  which  I  feel,  that  ten- 
der bosom  must  pity  what  those  eyes  have  caused." 
Then  fetching  a  deep  sigh,   and  laying  hold   of  her 
hand,  he  ran  on  for  some  minutes  in  a  strain  which 
would  be  little  more  pleasing  to  the  reader  than  it 
w.as  to  the  lady ;  and  at  last  concluded  with  a  de- 
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claration,  '*  That  if  he  was  master  of  the  "world,  he 
would  lay  it  at  her  feet."  Sophia  then,  forcibly 
pulling  away  her  hand  from  his,  answered  with 
much  spirit,  "  I  promise  you,  sir,  your  world  and 
its  master  I  should  spurn  from  me  with  equal  con- 
tempt." She  then  offered  to  go  ;  and  lord  Fellamar, 
again  laying  hold  of  her  hand,  said,  "  Pardon  me, 
my   beloved    angel,    freedoms    which    nothing    but 

despair  could  have  tempted  me  to  take. Believe 

me,  could  I  have  had  any  hope  that  my  title  and 
fortune,  neither  of  them  inconsiderable,  unless  when 
compared  with  your  worth,  would  have  been  ac- 
cepted, I  had,  in  the   humblest  manner,  presented 

them  to  your  acceptance. But  I  cannot  lose  you. 

- — By  heaven,  I  will  sooner  part  with  my  soul !— You 
are,  you  must,  you  shall  be  only  mine."  "  My 
lord,"  saj's  she,  "  I  entreat  you  to  desist  from  a  vain 
pursuit  ;  for,  upon  my  honour,  I  will  never  hear  you 
on  this  subject.  Let  go  my  hand,  my  lord  ;  for  I 
am  resolved  to  go  from  you  this  moment;  nor  will 
I  ever  see  you  more."  "  Then,  madam,"  cries  his 
Icrdship,  "  I  must  make  the  best  use  of  this  mo- 
ment ;    for  I  cannot  live,    nor  will    I    live  without 

you." "  What  do  you   mean,    my   lord  1"    said 

Sophia;  "  I  will  raise  the  family."  "  I  have  no 
fear,  madam,"  answered  he,  "  but  of  losing  you, 
and  that  I  am  resolved  to  prevent,  the  only  way 
which  despair  points  to  me." — He  then  caught  her 
in  his  arms :  upon  which  she  screamed  so  loud, 
tliat  she  must  have  alarmed  some  one  to  her  as- 
sistance, had  not  lady  Bellaston  taken  care  to  re- 
move all  ears. 

But  a  more  lucky  circumstance  happened  for  poor 
Sophia ;  another  noise  now  broke  forth,  which 
almost  dro-ivned  her  cries  ;  for  now  the  whole  house 
rang  with,  "  Where  is  she  1  D — n  me,  I'll  unkennel 
her  this  instant.  Show  me  her  chamber,  I  say. 
Where  is  my  daughter  1  I  know  she  's  in  the  house, 
and  I  '11  see  her  if  she  's  above  ground.  Show  me 
where  she  is." — At  which  last  words  the  door  flew 
open,  and  in  came  squire  Western,  with  his  parson 
and  a  set  of  myrmidons  at  his  heels. 

How  miserable  must  have  been  the  condition  of 
poor  Sophia,  when  the  enraged  voice  of  her  father 
was  welcome  to  her  ears  1  Welcome  indeed  it  was, 
and  luckily  did  he  come  ;  for  it  was  the  only  acci- 
dent upon  earth  which  could  have  preserved  the 
peace  of  her  mind  from  being  for  ever  destroyed. 

Sophia,  notwithstanding  her  fright,  presently  knew 
her  father's  voice  ;  and  his  lordship,  notwithstand- 
ing his  passion,  knew  the  voice  of  reason,  which 
peremptorily  assured  him,  it  was  not  now  a  time 
for  the  perpetration  of  his  villany.  Hearing,  there- 
fore, the  voice  approach,  and  hearing  likewise  whose 
it  was,  (for  as  the  squire  more  than  once  roared 
forth  the  word  daughter,  so  Sophia,  in  the  midst  of 
her  struggling,  cried  out  upon  her  father,)  he 
thought  proper  to  relinquish  his  prey,  having  only 
disordered  her  handkerchief,  and  with  his  rude  lips 
committed  violence  on  her  lovely  neck. 

If  the  reader's  imagination  doth  not  assist  me,  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  describe  the  situation  of  these 
two  persons  when  Western  came  into  the  room. 
Sophia  tottered  into  her  chair,  where  she  sat  dis- 
ordered, pale,  breathless,  bursting  with  indignation 
at  lord  Fellamar,  affrighted,  and  yet  more  rejoiced, 
at  the  arrival  of  her  father. 

His  lordship  sat  down  near  her,  with  the  bag  of 
his  wig  hanging  over  one  of  his  shoulders,  the  rest 
of  his  dress  being  somewhat  disordered,  and  rather 
a  greater  proportion  of  linen  than  is  usual  appearing 
at  his  bosom.  As  to  the  rest,  he  was  amazed,  af- 
frighted, vexed,  and  ashamed. 

As  to  squire  Western,  he  happened  at   this  time 


to  be  overtaken  by  an  enemy,  which  very  frequently 
pursues,  and  seldom  fails  to  overtake,  most  of  the 
country  gentlemen  in  this  kingdom.  He  was,  lite- 
rally speaking,  drunk  ;  which  circumstance,  together 
with  his  natural  impetuosity,  could  produce  no 
other  effect  than  his  running  immediately  up  to  his 
daughter,  upon  whom  he  fell  foul  with  his  tongue 
in  the  most  inveterate  manner  ;  nay,  he  had  pro- 
bably committed  violence  with  his  hands,  had  not 
the  parson  interposed,  saying,  "  For  heaven's  sake, 
sir,  animadvert  that  you  are  in  the  house  of  a  great 
lady.  Let  me  beg  you  to  mitigate  your  wrath ;  it 
should  minister  a  fulness  of  satisfaction  that  you 
have  found  your  daughter  ;  for  as  to  revenge,  it  be- 
longeth  not  unto  us.  I  discern  great  contrition  in 
the  countenance  of  the  young  lady.  I  stand  as- 
sured, if  you  will  forgive  her,  she  will  repent  her  of 
all  past  offences,  and  return  unto  her  duty." 

The  strength  of  the  parson's  arms  had  at  first  been 
of  more  service  than  the  strength  of  his  rhetoric. 
However,  his  last  words  wrought  some  effect,  and 
the  squire  answered,  "  I  '11  forgee  her  if  she  wull 
ha  un.  If  wot  ha  un,  Sophy,  1  '11  forgee  thee  all. 
Why  dost  unt  speak  1  Shat  ha  un  !  d — n  me,  shat 
ha  un !  Why  dost  unt  answer  1  Was  ever  such  a 
stubborn  tuoad  i" 

"  Let  me  entreat  you,  sir,  to  be  a  little  moi'e  mode- 
rate," said  the  parson  ;  "  you  frighten  the  young  lady 
so,  that  you  deprive  her  of  all  power  of  utterance." 

"  Power  of  mine  a ,"   answered  the  squire. 

"  You  take  her  part  then,  do  you'?  A  pretty  parson, 
truly,  to  side  with  an  undutiful  child  !  Yes,  yes,  I 
will  gee  you  a  living  with  a  pox.  I  '11  gee  un  to  the 
devil  sooner." 

"  I  humbly  crave  your  pardon,"  said  the  parson  ; 
"  I  assure  your  worship  I  meant  no  such  matter." 

My  lady  Bellaston  now  entered  the  room,  and 
came  up  to  the  squire,  who  no  sooner  saw  her,  than, 
resolving  to  follow  the  instructions  of  his  sister,  he 
made  her  a  very  civil  bow,  in  the  rural  manner, 
and  paid  her  some  of  his  best  compliments.  He 
then  immediately  proceeded  to  his  complaints,  and 
said,  "  There,  my  lady  cousin ;  there  stands  the 
most  undutiful  child  in  the  world  ;  she  hankers 
after  a  beggarly  rascal,  and  won't  marry  one  of  the 
greatest  matches  in  all  England,  that  we  have  pro- 
vided for  her." 

"  Indeed,  cousin  Western,"  answered  the  lady, 
"  I  am  persuaded  you  wrong  my  cousin.  I  am  sure 
she  hath  a  better  understanding.  I  am  convinced 
she  will  not  refuse  what  she  must  be  sensible  is  so 
much  to  her  advantage." 

This  was  a  wilful  mistake  in  lady  Bellaston,  for 
she  well  knew  whom  Mr.  Western  meant ;  though 
perhaps  she  thought  he  would  easily  be  reconciled 
to  his  lordship's  proposals. 

"  Do  you  hear  there,"  quoth  the  squire,  "  what 
her  ladyship  says  1  All  your  family  are  for  the 
match.  Come,  Sophy,  be  a  good  girl,  and  be  duti- 
ful, and  make  your  father  happy." 

"  If  my  death  will  make  you  happy,  sir,"  answered 
Sophia,  you  will  shortly  be  so." 

"It's  a  lie,  Sophy;  it's  a  d — n'd  lie,  and  you 
know  it,"  said  the  squire. 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Western,"  said  lady  Bellaston, 
"  you  injure  your  father ;  he  hath  nothing  in  view 
but  your  interest  in  this  match  ;  and  I  and  all  your 
friends  must  acknowledge  the  highest  honour  done 
to  your  family  in  the  proposal." 

"Ay,  all  of  us,"  quoth  the  squire  ;  "nay,  it  was 
no  proposal  of  mine.  She  knows  it  was  her  ainit 
proposed  it  to  me  first. — Come,  Sophy,  once  more 
let  me  beg  you  to  be  a  good  girl,  and  gee  me  your 
consent  before  your  cousin." 
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"  Let  me  give  him  your  hand,  cousin,"  said  the 
lady.  "It  is  the  fashion  now-a-days  to  dispense 
-with  time  and  long  courtships. " 

"  Pugh  !"  said  the  squire,  "  what  signifies  tnne  ; 
•won't  they  have  time  enough  to  court  afterwards  1 
People  may  court  very  well  after  they  have  been 
a-bed  together." 

As  lord  Fellamar  was  very  well  assured  that  he 
■was  meant  by  lady  Bellaston,  so,  never  having  heard 
nor  suspected  a  word  of  Blifil,  he  made  no  doubt  of 
his  being  meant  by  the  father.  Coming  up,  there- 
fore, to  the  squire,  he  said,  "  Though  I  have  not  the 
honour,  sir,  of  being  personally  knowm  to  you,  yet, 
as  I  find  I  have  the  happiness  to  have  my  proposals 
accepted,  let  me  intercede,  sir,  in  behalf  of  the 
young  lady,  that  she  may  not  be  more  solicited  at 
this  time." 

"You  intercede,  sir!"  said  the  squire;  "why, 
who  the  devil  are  you"?" 

"  Sir,  I  am  lord  Fellamar,"  answered  he,  "  and 
am  the  happy  man  whom  I  hope  you  have  done  the 
honour  of  accepting  for  a  son-in-law." 

"  You  are  a  son  of  a  b ,"  replied  the   squire, 

for  all  your  laced  coat.     You  my  son-in-law,  and  be 
d — n'd  to  you  I" 

"  I  shall  take  more  from  you,  sir,  than  from  any 
man,"  answered  the  lord  ;  "  but  I  must  inform  you 
that  I  am  not  used  to  hear  such  language  without 
resentment." 

"  Resent  my  a — ,"  quoth  the  squire.  "  Don't 
think  I  am  afraid  of  such  a  fellow  as  thee  art !  be- 
cause hast  got  a  spit  there  dangling  at  thy  side.  Lay 
by  your  spit,  and  PU  give  thee  enough  of  meddling 
with  what  doth  not  belong  to  thee.  PU  teach  you 
to  father-in-law  me.     PU  lick  thy  jacket." 

"  It's  very  Avell,  sir,"  said  my  lord,  "  I  shall  make 
no  disturbance  before  the  ladies.  I  am  very  well 
satisfied.  Your  humble  servant,  sir ;  lady  Bellaston, 
your  most  obedient." 

His  lordship  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  lady  Bel- 
laston, coming  up  to  Mr.  Western,  said,  "  Bless  me, 
sir,  what  have  you  done  *?  You  know-  not  whom  you 
have  affronted ;  he  is  a  nobleman  of  the  first  rank 
and  fortune,  and  yesterday  made  proposals  to  your 
daughter;  and  such  as  I  am  sure  you  must  accept 
with  the  highest  pleasiu-e." 

"  Answer  for  yourself,  lady  cousin,"  said  the 
squire,  "  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  your 
lords.  My  daughter  shall  have  an  honest  country 
gentleman  ;  I  have  pitched  upon  one  for  her, — and 
she  shall  ha'  un. — I  am  sorry  for  the  trouble  she 
hath  given  your  ladyship  with  all  my  heart."  Lady 
Bellaston  made  a  civil  speech  upon  the  woi'd  trou- 
ble ;  to  which  the  squire  answered, — •'  Why,  that 's 
kind, — and  I  would  do  as  much  for  your  ladyship. 
To  be  sure  relations  should  do  for  one  another.  So 
I  wish  your  ladyship  a  good  night. — Come,  madam, 
you  must  go  along  with  me  by  fair  means,  or  I  '11 
have  you  carried  down  to  the  coach." 

Sophia  said  she  would  attend  him  without  force  ; 
but  begged  to  go  in  a  chair,  for  she  said  she  should 
not  be  able  to  ride  any  other  waj% 

"  Prithee,"  cries  the  squire,  "  wout  unt  persuade 
me  canst  not  ride  in  a  coach,  wouldst '?  That 's  a 
pretty  thing  surely!  No,  no,  I  '11  never  let  thee  out 
of  my  sight  any  more  till  art  married,  that  I  promise 
thee."  Sophia  told  him,  she  saw  he  Avas  resolved 
to  break  her  heart.  "  O  break  thy  heart  and  be 
d — n'd,"  quoth  he,  "  if  a  good  husband  will  break 
it.  I  don't  value  a  brass  varden,  not  a  halfpenny, 
of  any  undutiful  b —  upon  earth."  He  then  took 
violent  hold  of  her  hand  ;  upon  which  the  parson 
once  more  interfered,  begging  him  to  use  gentle 
methods.    At  that  the  squh-e  thundered  out  a  curse, 
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and  bid  the  parson  hold  his  tongue,  saying,  "  At'nt 
in  pulpit  now  1  when  art  a  got  up  there  I  never 
mind  what  dost  say;  but  I  won't  be  priest-ridden, 
nor  taught  how  to  behave  myself  by  thee.  I  wish 
your  ladyship  a  good-night.  Come  along,  Sophy  ; 
be  a  good  girl,  and  all  shall  be  well.  Shat  ha'  un, 
d — n  me,  shat  ha'  un  !" 

Mrs.  Honour  appeared  below  stairs,  and  with  a 
low  curtsy  to  the  squire  offered  to  attend  her  mis- 
tress ;  but  he  pushed  her  away,  saying,  "  Hold, 
madam,  hold,  you  come  no  more  near  my  house." 
"  And  will  you  take  my  maid  away  from  me"?"  said 
Sophia.  "  Yes,  indeed,  madam,  will  I,  "  cries  the 
squire ;  "  you  need  not  fear  being  without  a  ser- 
vant ;  I  will  get  you  another  maid,  and  a  better  maid 
than  this,  who,  I'd  lay  five  pounds  to  a  cro^vn,  is 
no  more  a  maid  than  my  grannum.  No,  no,  Sophy, 
she  shall  contrive  no  more  escapes,  I  promise  you." 
He  then  packed  up  his  daughter  and  the  parson 
into  the  hackney  coach,  after  which  he  mounted 
himself,  and  ordered  it  to  drive  to  his  lodgings.  In 
the  way  thither  he  suffered  Sophia  to  be  quiet,  and 
entertained  himself  with  reading  a  lecture  to  the 
parson  on  good  manners,  and  a  proper  behaviour  to 
his  betters. 

It  is  possible  he  might  not  so  easily  have  carried 
off  his  daughter  from  lady  Bellaston,  had  that  good 
lady  desired  to  have  detained  her ;  but,  in  reality, 
she  was  not  a  little  pleased  with  the  confinement 
into  Avhich  Sophia  was  going;  and  as  her  project 
with  lord  Fellamar  had  failed  of  success,  she  was 
well  contented  that  other  violent  methods  were  now 
going  to  be  used  in  favour  of  another  man. 


CHAPTER  YI. 


By  what  means  the  squire  came  to  discover  his  daughter. 

Though  the  reader,  in  many  histories,  is  obliged  to 
digest  much  more  unaccountable  appearances  than 
this  of  Mr.  Western,  without  any  satisfaction  at  all ; 
yet,  as  we  dearly  love  to  oblige  him  whenever 
it  is  in  our  power,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  show 
by  what  method  the  squire  discovered  where  his 
daughter  was. 

In  the  third  chapter,  then,  of  the  preceding  book, 
we  gave  a  hint  (for  it  is  not  our  custom  to  unfold 
at  any  time  more  than  is  necessary  for  the  occasion) 
that  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  who  was  very  desirous  of  re- 
conciling her  uncle  and  aunt  Western,  thought  she 
had 'a  probable  opportunity,  by  the  service  of  pre- 
serving Sophia  from  committing  the  same  crime 
which  had  drawn  on  herself  the  anger  of  her  family. 
After  much  deliberation,  therefore,  she  resolved  to 
inform  her  aunt  Western  where  her  cousin  was, 
and  accordingly  she  writ  the  following  letter,  which 
we  shall  give  the  reader  at  length,  for  more  reasons 
than  one. 

"  Honoured  Madam, 

"  The  occasion  of  my  writing  this  will  perhaps 
make  a  letter  of  mine  agreeable  to  my  dear  aunt, 
for  the  sake  of  one  of  her  nieces,  though  I  have 
little  reason  to  hope  it  will  be  so  on  the  account  of 
another. 

"  Without  more  apology,  as  I  was  coming  to 
throw  my  unhappy  self  at  your  feet,  I  met,  by  the 
strangest  accident  in  the  world,  my  cousin  Sophy, 
whose  history  you  are  better  acquainted  with  than 
myself,  though,  alas  !  I  know  infinitely  too  much  ; 
enough  indeed  to  satisfy  me,  that  unless  she  is  im- 
mediately prevented,  she  is  in  danger  of  running 
into  the  same  fatal  mischief,  which,  by  foolishly  and 
ignorantly  refusing  your  most  wise  and  prudent 
advice,  I  have  unfortunately  brought  on  myself. 
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"  In  short,  I  have  seen  the  man,  nay,  I  was  most 
part  of  yesterday  in  his  company,  and  a  charm- 
ing young  fellow  I  promise  you  he  is.  By  what 
accident  he  came  acquainted  with  me  is  too 
tedious  to  tell  you  now  ;  but  I  have  this  morning 
changed  my  lodgings  to  avoid  him,  lest  he  should 
by  my  means  discover  my  cousin ;  for  he  doth 
not  yet  know  where  she  is,  and  it  is  advisable  he 

should  not,    till  my    uncle  hath    secured   her. 

No  time  therefore  is  to  be  lost ;  and  I  need  only 
inform  you,  that  she  is  now  with  lady  Bellaston, 
whom  I  have  seen,  and  who  hath,  I  find,  a  design 
of  concealing  her  from  her  family.  You  know, 
madam,  she  is  a  strange  woman  ;  but  nothing  could 
misbecome  me  more  than  to  presume  to  give  any 
hint  to  one  of  your  great  understanding  and  great 
knowledge  of  the  world,  besides  barely  informing 
you  of  the  matter  of  fact. 

"  I  hope,  madam,  the  care  which  I  have  shown 
on  this  occasion  for  the  good  of  my  family  will  re- 
commend me  again  to  the  favour  of  a  lady  who  hath 
always  exerted  so  much  zeal  for  the  honour  and 
true  interest  of  us  all ;  and  that  it  may  be  a  means 
of  restoring  me  to  your  friendship,  which  hath  made 
so  great  a  part  of  my  former,  and  is  so  necessary  to 
my  future  happiness.  I  am,  with  the  utmost  respect, 
honoured  madam,  your  most  dutiful  obliged  niece, 
and  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"Harriet  Fitzpatrick." 

Mrs.  Western  was  now  at  her  brother's  house, 
where  she  had  resided  ever  since  the  flight  of  So- 
phia, in  order  to  administer  comfort  to  the  poor 
squire  in  his  affliction.  Of  this  comfort,  which  she 
doled  out  to  him  in  daily  portions,  we  have  formerly 
given  a  specimen. 

She  was  now  standing  with  her  back  to  the  fire, 
and,  with  a  pinch  of  snuff  in  her  hand,  was  deal- 
ing forth  this  daily  allowance  of  comfort  to  the 
squire,  while  he  smoked  his  afternoon  pipe,  when 
she  received  the  above  letter  ;  which  she  had  no 
sooner  read  than  she  delivered  it  to  him,  saying, 
"There,  sir,  there  is  an  account  of  your  lost  sheep. 
Fortune  hath  again  restored  her  to  you,  and  if 
you  will  be  governed  by  my  advice,  it  is  possible  you 
may  yet  preserve  her." 

The  squire  had  no  sooner  read  the  letter  than  he 
leaped  from  his  chair,  threw  his  pipe  into  the  fire, 
and  gave  a  loud  huzza  for  joy.  He  then  sum- 
moned his  servants,  called  for  his  boots,  and  or- 
dered the  Chevalier  and  several  other  horses  to  be 
saddled,  and  that  parson  Supple  should  be  imme- 
diately sent  for.  Having  done  this,  he  turned  to 
his  sister,  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  gave  her  a 
close  embrace,  saying,  "  Zounds  !  you  don't  seem 
pleased  ;  one  would  imagine  you  was  sorry  I  have 
found  the  girl." 

"  Brother,"  answered  she,  "  the  deepest  politi- 
cians, who  see  to  the  bottom,  discover  often  a  very 
different  aspect  of  affairs,  from  what  swims  on  tlie 
surface.  It  is  true,  indeed,  things  do  look  rather 
less  desperate  than  they  did  formerly  in  Holland, 
when  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  was  at  the  gates  of 
Amsterdam ;  but  there  is  a  delicacy  required  in 
this  matter,  which  you  will  pardon  me,  brother, 
if  I  suspect  you  want.  There  is  a  decorum  to  be 
used  with  a  woman  of  figure,  such  as  lady  Bel- 
laston, brother,  which  requires  a  knowledge  of  the 
world  superior,  I  am  afraid,  to  yours." 

"  Sister,"  cries  the  squire,  "  I  know  you  have  no 
opinion  of  my  parts  ;  but  I'll  show  you  on  this 
occasion  who  is  a  fool.  Knowledge,  quotha !  I 
have  not  been  in  the  country  so  long  without 
having  some  knowledge  of  warrants  and  the  law 
of  the  land.     I  know  I  may  take  my  own  Avher- 


ever  I  can  find  it.  Show  me  my  own  daughter, 
and  if  I  don't  know  how  to  come  at  her,  I'll 
suffer  you  to  call  me  a  fool  as  long  as  I  live.  There 
be  justices  of  peace  in  London,  as  well  as  in  other 
places." 

"  I  protest,"  cries  she,  "  you  make  me  tremble  for 
the  event  of  this  matter,  which,  if  you  will  pro- 
ceed by  my  advice,  you  may  bring  to  so  good  an 
issue.  Do  you  really  imagine,  brother,  that  the 
house  of  a  woman  of  figure  is  to  be  attacked  by 
warrants  and  brutal  justices  of  the  peace  1  I 
will  inform  you  how  to  proceed.  As  soon  as  you 
arrive  in  town,  and  have  got  yourself  into  a  de- 
cent dress,  (for  indeed,  brother,  you  have  none  at 
present  fit  to  appear  in,)  you  must  send  your 
compliments  to  lady  Beliasion,  and  desire  leave 
to  wait  on  her.  When  you  are  admitted  to  her 
presence,  as  you  certainly  will  be,  and  have  told  her 
your  story,  and  have  made  proper  use  of  my  name 
(for  I  think  you  just  know  one  another  only  by  sight, 
though  you  are  relations),  I  am  confident  she  will 
withdraw  her  protection  from  my  niece,  who  hath 
certainly  imposed  upon  her.  This  is  the  only  me- 
thod.— Justices  of  peace,  indeed!  do  you  imagine 
any  such  event  can  arrive  to  a  woman  of  figure  in  a 
civilised  nation  1" 

"  D — n  their  figures,"  cries  the  squire  ;  "  a  pretty 
civilised  nation,  truly,  where  women  are  above 
the  law.  And  what  must  I  stand  sending  a  par- 
cel of  compliments  to  a  confounded  whore,  that 
keeps  away  a  daughter  from  her  owai  natural 
father "?     I  tell  you,  sister,   I  am  not  so  ignorant  as 

you  think  me 1  know  you  would  have  women 

above  the  law,  but  it  is  all  a  lie ;  I  heard  his  lord- 
ship say  at  size's,  that  no  one  is  above  the  law.  But 
this  of  yours  is  Hanover  law,  I  suppose." 

"  Mr.   Western,"    said  she,  "  I  think   you  daily 

improve  in  ignorance. 1  protest  you  are  grown 

an  arrant  bear." 

"No  more  a  bear  than  yourself,  sister  Western," 
said  the  squire. — "  Pox  !  you  may  talk  of  your  ci- 
vility an  you  will,  I  am  sure  you  never  show  any 
to  me.  I  am  no  bear,  no,  nor  no  dog  neither, 
though   I  know  somebody,  that  is  something  that 

begins  with  a  b ;  but  pox !  I  Avill  show  you  I 

have  got  more  good  manners  than  some  folks." 

"  Mr.  Western,"  answered  the  lady,  "  you  may 
say  what  you  please,  je  vous  mesprise  de  tout  nioii 

cceur.     I  shall  not  therefore  be  angry. Besides, 

as  my  cousin,  with  that  odious  Irish  name,  justly 
says,  I  have  that  regard  for  the  honour  and  true 
interest  of  my  family,  and  that  concern  for  my 
niece,  who  is  a  part  of  it,  that  I  have  resolved 
to  go  to  town  myself  upon  this  occasion  ;  for  in- 
deed, indeed,  brother,  you  are  not  a  fit  minister  to 
be  employed  at  a  polite  court. — Greenland — Green- 
land should  always  be  the  scene  of  the  tramontane 
negociation." 

"  I  thank  Heaven,"  cries  the  squire,  "  I  don't 
understand  you  now.  You  are  got  to  your  Hano- 
verian linguo.  However,  I'll  show  you  I  scorn  to 
be  behindhand  in  civility  with  you ;  and  as  you 
are  not  angry  for  what  I  have  said,  so  I  am  not 
angry  for  what  you  have  said.  Indeed  I  have  al- 
ways thought  it  a  folly  for  relations  to  quarrel ; 
and  if  they  do  now  and  then  give  a  hasty  word,  why, 
people  should  give  and  take ;  for  my  part,  I  never 
bear  malice ;  and  I  take  it  very  kind  of  you  to  go 
up  to  London ;  for  I  never  was  there  but  twice  in 
my  life,  and  then  I  did  not  stay  above  a  fortnight  at 
a  time,  and  to  be  sure  I  can't  be  expected  to  know 
much  of  the  streets  and  the  folks  in  that  time.  I 
never  denied  that  you  know'd  all  these  matters  bet- 
ter than  I.     For  me  to  dispute  that  would  be  all  as 
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one  as  for  you  to  dispute  the  management  of  a  pack 
of  dogs,  or"  the  finding  a  hare  sitting,  with  me."— 
"  Which  I  promise  you,"  s.ays  she,  "  I  never  will.' 
— "  Well,  and  I  promise  you,"  returned  he,  "  that 
I  never  will  dispute  t'other." 

Here  then  a  league  was  struck  (to  borrow  a  phrase 
from  the  lady)  between  the  contending  parties  ;  and 
now  the  parson  arriving,  and  the  horses  being  ready, 
the  squire  departed,  having  promised  his  sister  to 
follow  her  advice,  and  she  prepared  to  follow  him 
the  next  day. 

But  having  communicated  these  matters  to  the 
pai-son  on  the  road,  they  both  agreed  that  the  pre- 
scribed formalities  might  very  well  be  dispensed 
with  ;  and  the  squire,  having  changed  his  mind,  pro- 
ceeded in  the  manner  we  have  already  seen. 


CHAPTER  VII, 

In  whicli  vavious  misfortunes  befel  poor  Jones. 

Affairs  were  in  the  aforesaid  situation  when  Mrs. 
Honour  arrived  at  Mrs.  Miller's,  and  called  Jones 
out  from  the  company,  as  we  have  before  seen,  with 
whom,  when  she  fomid  herself  alone,  she  began  as 
follows : 

"  O,  my  dear  sir !  how  shall  I  get  spirits  to  tell 
you  ;  you  are  undone,  sir,  and  my  poor  lady's  un- 
done, and  I  am  undone."  "  Hath  anything  hap- 
pened to  Sophia*!"  cries  Jones,  staring  hke  a  mad- 
man. "All  that  is  bad,"  cries  Honour  :  "  Oh,  I  shall 
never  get  such  another  lady !  Oh  that  I  should 
ever  live  to  see  this  day!"  At  these  words  Jones 
turned  pale  as  ashes,  trembled,  and  stammered  ;  but 
Honour  went  on. — "  O  !  Mr.  Jones,  I  have  lost  my 
lady  for  ever."  "How'?  what!  for  Heaven's  sake, 
tell  me.  O,  my  dear  Sophia!"  "You  may  well 
call  her  so,"  said  Honour  ;  "  she  was  the  dearest 
lady  to  me.     I  shall  never  have  such  another  place." 

"  D — n  your  place  !"  cries  Jones  ;    "  where  is — 

what — what  is  become  of  my  Sophia]"  "  Ay,  to 
be  sure,"  cries  she,  "  servants  may  be  d — n'd.  It 
signifies  nothing  what  becomes  of  them,  though 
they  are  turned  away,  and  ruined  ever  so  much. 
To  be  sure  they  are  not  flesh  and  blood  like  other 
people.  No,  to  be  sure,  it  signifies  nothing  what 
becomes  of  them."  "  If  you  have  any  pity,  any 
compassion,"  cries  Jones,  "  I  beg  you  will  instantly 
tell  me  what  hath  happened  to  Sophia"!"  "  To  be 
sure,  I  have  more  pity  for  you  than  you  have  for 
me,"  answered  Honour;  "  I  don't  d — n  you  be- 
cause you  have  lost  the  sweetest  lady  in  the  world. 
To  be  sure  you  are  worthy  to  be  pitied,  and  I  am 
■worthy  to   be    pitied  too :  for,   to    be   sure,    if  ever 

there  was  a  good  mistress "      "  What  hath  hajj- 

pened  V'  cries  Jones,  in  almost  a  raving  fit.  "What! 
— Whatl"  said  Honour:  "Why,  the  worst  that 
could  have  happened  both  for  you  and  for  me. — 
Her  father  is  come  to  town,  and  hath  carried  her 
away  from  us  both."  Here  Jones  fell  on  his  knees 
in  thanksgiving  that  it  was  no  worse.  "  No  worse!" 
repeated  Honour  ;  "  what  could  be  worse  for  either 
of  us!  He  carried  her  off,  swearing  she  should 
marry  Mr.  Blifil  ;  that's  for  your  comfort ;  and,  for 
poor  me,  I  am  turned  out  of  doors."  "  Indeed,  Mrs. 
Honour,"  answered  Jones,  "  you  frightened  me 
out  of  my  wits.  I  imagined  some  most  dreadful 
sudden  accident  had  happened  to  Sophia ;  some- 
thing, compared  to  which,  even  the  seeing  her  mar- 
ried to  Blifil  would  be  a  trifle  ;  but  while  there  is 
life  there  are  hopes,  my  dear  Honour.  Women  in 
this  land  of  liberty,  cannot  be  married  by  actual 
brutal  force."  "  To  be  sure,  sir,"  said  she,  "  that's 
true.     There  may    be    some    hopes    for    you ;    but, 


alack-a-day  I  what  hopes  are  there  for  poor  me '{ 
And,  to  be  sure,  sir,  you  must  be  sensible  I  suffer 
all  this  upon  your  account.  All  the  quarrel  the 
squire  hath  to  me  is  for  taking  your  part,  as  I  have 
done,  against  Mr.  Blifil."  "  Indeed,  Mrs.  Honour," 
answered  he,  "  I  am  sensible  of  my  obligations  to 
you,  and  will  leave  nothing  in  my  power  undone  to 
make  you  amends."  "  Alas  !  sir,"  said  she,  "  what 
can  make  a  servant  amends  for  the  loss  of  one  place 
but  the  getting  another  altogether  as  good  1"  "  Do 
not  despair,  Mrs.  Honour,"  said  Jones,  "  I  hope  to 
reinstate  you  again  in  the  same."  "  Alack-a-day, 
sir,"  said  she,  "  how  can  I  flatter  myself  with  such 
hopes  when  I  knov>r  it  is  a  thing  impossible  1  for  the 
squire  is  so  set  against  me  :  and  yet,  if  you  should 
ever  have  my  lady,  as  to  be  sure  I  now  hopes 
heartily  you  will ;  for  you  are  a  generous,  good- 
natured  gentleman ;  and  I  am  sure  you  loves  her, 
and  to  be  sure  she  loves  you  as  dearly  as  her  own 
soul ;  it  is  a  matter  in  vain  to  deny  it ;  because  as 
why,  everybody,  that  is  in  the  least  acquainted  with 
my  lady,  must  see  it :  for,  poor  dear  lady,  she  can't 
dissemble  ;  and  if  two  people  who  loves  one  another 
a'n't  happy,  why  who  should  be  so"!  Happiness 
don't  always  depend  upon  what  people  has  ;  besides, 
my  lady  has  enough  for  both.  To  be  sure,  there- 
fore, as  one  may  say,  it  would  be  all  the  pity  in  the 
world  to  keep  two  such  loviers  asunder ;  nay,  I  am 
convinced,  for  my  part,  you  Avill  meet  together  at 
last ;  for,  if  it  is  to  be,  there  is  no  preventing  it. 
If  a  marriage  is  made  in  heaven,  all  the  justices  of 
peace  upon  earth  can't  break  it  off.  To  be  sure 
1  wishes  that  parson  Supple  had  but  a  little  more 
spirit,  to  tell  the  squire  of  his  wickedness  in  en- 
deavouring to  force  his  daughter  contrary  to  her 
liking ;  but  then  his  whole  dependence  is  on  the 
squire ;  and  so  the  poor  gentleman,  though  he  is 
a  very  religious  good  sort  of  man,  and  talks  of 
the  badness  of  such  doings  behind  the  squire's 
back,  yet  he  dares  not  say  his  soul  is  his  own 
to  his  face.  To  be  sure  I  never  saw  him  make  so 
bold  as  just  now  ;  I  was  afeard  the  squire  would 
have  struck  him.  I  would  not  have  your  honour 
be  melancholy,  sir,  nor  despair ;  things  may  go 
better,  as  long  as  you  are  sure  of  my  lady,  and 
that  I  am  certain  you  may  be  ;  for  she  never  will 
be  brought  to  consent  to  marry  any  other  man. 
Indeed  I  am  terribly  afeard  the  squire  will  do 
her  a  mischief  in  his  passion,  for  he  is  a  prodi- 
gious passionate  gentleman  ;  and  I  am  afeard  too 
the  poor  lady  will  be  brought  to  break  her  heart, 
for  she  is  as  tender-hearted  as  a  chicken.  It  is 
a  pity,  methinks,  she  had  not  a  little  of  my  courage. 
If  I  was  in  love  with  a  young  man,  and  my  father 
offered  to  lock  me  up,  I'd  tear  his  eyes  out  but  I'd 
come  at  him  ;  but  then  there's  a  great  fortune  in  the 
case,  which  it  is  in  her  father's  power  either  to  give 
her  or  not ;  that,  to  be  sure,  may  make  some  differ- 
ence." 

Whether  Jones  gave  strict  attention  to  all  the 
foregoing  harangue,  or  whether  it  was  for  want  of 
any  vacancy  in  the  discourse,  I  cannot  determine ; 
but  he  never  once  attempted  to  answer,  nor  did 
she  once  stop,  till  Partridge  came  running  into  the 
room,  and  informed  him  that  the  great  lady  was 
upon  the  stairs. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  dilemma  to  which  Jones 
was  now  reduced.  Honour  knew  nothing  of  any 
acquaintance  that  subsisted  between  him  and  lady 
Bellaston,  and  she  was  almost  the  last  person  in 
the  world  to  whom  he  would  have  communicated 
it.  In  this  hurry  and  distress,  he  took  (as  is  com- 
mon enough)  the  worst  course,  and,  instead  of  ex- 
posing her  to  the  lady,  which  would  have  been  of 
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Kltle  consequence,  he  chose  to  expose  the  lady  to 
her ;  he  therefore  resolved  to  hide  Honour,  whom 
he  had  but  just  time  to  convey  behind  the  bed,  and 
to  draw  the  curtains. 

The  hurrj  in  which  Jones  had  been  all  day  en- 
gaged on  account  of  his  poor  landlady  and  her  family, 
the  terrors  occasioned  by  Mrs.  Honour,  and  the 
confusion  into  which  he  was  thrown  by  the  sudden 
arrival  of  lady  Bellaston,  had  altogether  driven 
former  thoughts  out  of  his  head ;  so  that  it  never 
once  occurred  to  his  memory  to  act  the  part  of  a 
sick  man ;  which,  indeed,  neither  the  gaiety  of  his 
dress,  nor  the  freshness  of  his  countenance,  would 
have  at  all  supported. 

He  received  her  ladyship  therefore  rather  agree- 
ably to  her  desires  than  to  her  expectations,  witli  all 
the  good  humour  he  could  muster  in  his  countenance, 
and  without  any  real  or  affected  appearance  of  the 
least  disorder. 

Lady  Bellaston  no  sooner  entered  the  room,  than 
she  squatted  herself  down  on  the  bed  :  "  So,  my  dear 
Jones,"  said  she,  "  you  find  nothing  can  detain  me 
long  from  you.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  be  angry  with 
3'ou,  that  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  from  you  all 
day;  for  I  perceive  your  distemper  would  have  suf- 
fered you  to  come  abroad  :  nay,  I  suppose  you  have 
not  sat  in  your  chamber  all  day  dressed  up  lilte  a  fine 
lady  to  see  company  after  a  lying-in  ;  but,  however, 
don't  think  I  intend  to  scold  you  ;  for  I  never  will 
give  you  an  excuse  for  the  cold  behaviour  of  a  hus- 
band, by  putting  on  the  ill-humour  of  a  wife." 

"  Nay,  lady  Bellaston,"  said  Jones,  "  I  am  sure 
your  ladyship  will  not  upbraid  me  with  neglect  of 
duty,  when  I  only  waited  for  orders.  Who,  my  dear 
creature,  hath  reason  to  complain  1  Who  missed  an 
appointment  last  night,  and  left  an  unhappy  man  to 
expect,  and  wish,  and  sigh,  and  languish  V 

"  Do  not  mention  it,  my  dear  Jones,"  cried  she. 
*'  If  you  knew  the  occasion,  you  would  pity  me. 
In  short,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  what  women 
•of  condition  are  obliged  to  suffer  from  the  imperti- 
nence of  fools,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  farce  of  the 
world.  I  am  glad,  however,  all  your  languishing 
and  wishing  have  done  you  no  harm  ;  for  you  never 
looked  better  in  your  life.  Upon  my  faith  !  Jones, 
you  miglit  at  this  instant  sit  for  the  picture  of 
Adonis." 

There  are  certain  words  of  provocation  which  men 
of  honour  hold  can  properly  be  answered  only  by  a 
blow.  Among  lovers  possibly  there  may  be  some 
expressions  which  can  be  answered  only  by  a  kiss. 
Now  the  compliment  which  lady  Bellaston  now 
made  Jones  seems  to  be  of  this  kind,  especially  as 
it  was  attended  with  a  look,  in  which  the  lady  con- 
veyed more  soft  ideas  than  it  was  possible  to  express 
with  her  tongue. 

Jones  was  certainly  at  this  instant  in  one  of  the 
most  disagreeable  and  distressed  situations  imagi- 
nable ;  for,  to  carry  on  the  comparison  we  made  use 
of  before,  though  the  provocation  was  given  by  the 
lady,  Jones  could  not  receive  satisfaction,  nor  so 
much  as  offer  to  ask  it,  in  the  presence  of  a  third 
person  ;  seconds  in  this  kind  of  duels  not  being 
according  to  the  law  of  arms.  As  this  objection  did 
not  occur  to  lady  Bellaston,  who  was  ignorant  of 
any  other  woman  being  there  but  herself,  she  waited 
some  time  in  great  astonishment  for  an  answer  from 
Jones,  who,  conscious  of  the  ridiculous  figure  he 
made,  stood  at  a  distance,  and,  not  daring  to  give  the 
proper  answer,  gave  none  at  all.  Nothing  can  be 
imagined  more  comic,  nor  yet  more  tragical,  than 
this  scene  would  have  been  if  it  had  lasted  much 
longer.  The  lady  had  already  changed  colour  two 
or  three  times ;  had  got  up  from  the  bed  and  sat 


down  again,  while  Jones  was  wishing  the  ground  to 
sink  under  him,  or  the  house  to  fall  on  his  head, 
when  an  odd  accident  freed  him  from  an  embarrass- 
ment out  of  which  neither  the  eloquence  of  a  Cicero, 
nor  the  politics  of  a  Machiavel,  could  have  delivered 
him,  without  utter  disgrace. 

Tlais  was  no  other  than  the  arrival  of  young 
Nightingale,  dead  drunk  ;  or  rather  in  that  state  of 
drunkenness  which  deprives  men  of  the  use  of  their 
reason,  without  depriving  them  of  the  use  of  their 
limbs. 

Mrs.  Miller  and  her  daughters  were  in  bed,  and 
Partridge  was  smoking  his  pipe  by  the  kitchen  fire  ; 
so  that  he  arrived  at  Mr,  Jones's  chamber-door 
without  any  interruption.  This  he  burst  open,  and 
was  entering  without  any  ceremony,  when  Jones 
started  from  his  seat  and  ran  to  oppose  him,  which 
he  did  so  effectually,  that  Nightingale  never  came 
far  enough  within  the  door  to  see  who  was  sittmg  on 
the  bed. 

Nightingale  had  in  reality  mistaken  Jones's  apart- 
ment for  that  in  which  himself  had  lodged ;  he 
therefore  strongly  insisted  on  coming  in,  often 
swearing  that  he  would  not  be  kept  from  his  own 
bed.  Jones,  however,  prevailed  over  him,  and 
delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  Partridge,  whom 
the  noise  on  the  stairs  soon  summoned  to  his  mas- 
ter's assistance. 

And  now  Jones  was  unwillingly  obliged  to  return 
to  his  own  apartment,  where  at  the  very  instant  of 
his  entrance  he  heard  lady  Bellaston  venting  an  ex- 
clamation, though  not  a  very  loud  one  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  saw  her  flinging  herself  into  a  chair  in  a 
vast  agitation,  which  in  a  lady  of  a  tender  constitu- 
tion would  have  been  an  hysteric  fit. 

In  reality  the  lady,  frightened  with  the  struggle 
between  the  two  men,  of  which  she  did  not  know 
what  would  be  the  issue,  as  she  heard  Nightingale 
swear  many  oaths  he  would  come  to  his  own  bed, 
attempted  to  retire  to  her  known  place  of  hiding, 
which  to  her  great  confusion  she  found  already  oc- 
cupied by  another. 

"  Is  this  usage  to  be  borne,  Mr.  Jones  f  cries  the 

lady. — "  Basest   of  men  ! ^VTiat   wretch   is   this 

to  whom  you  have  exposed  me  1"  "  Wretch  !"  cries 
Honour,  bursting  in  a  violent  rage  from  her  place  ot 
concealment "  Marry  come  up  1 Wretch  for- 
sooth ! as  poor  a  wretch  as  I  am,  I  am  honest; 

this  is  more  than  some  folks  who  are  richer  can  say." 

Jones,  instead  of  applying  himself  directly  to  take 
off  the  edge  of  INIrs.  Honour's  resentment,  as  a  more 
experienced  gallant  would  have  done,  fell  to  cursing 
his  stars,  and  lamenting  himself  as  the  most  unfor- 
tunate man  in  the  world ;  and  presently  after, 
addressing  himself  to  lady  Bellaston,  he  fell  to  some 
very  absurd  protestations  of  innocence.  By  this 
time  the  lady,  having  recovered  the  use  of  her  reason, 
which  she  had  as  ready  as  any  woman  in  the  world, 
especially  on  such  occasions,  calmly  replied  ;  "  Sir, 
you  need  make  no  apologies,  I  see  now  who  the 
person  is ;  I  did  not  at  first  know  Mrs.  Honour : 
but  now  I  do,  I  can  suspect  nothing  wrong  between 
her  and  you  ;  and  I  am  sure  she  is  a  woman  of  too 
good  sense  to  put  any  wrong  constructions  upon 
my  visit  to  you  ;  I  have  been  always  her  friend, 
and  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  be  much  more  here- 
after." 

Mrs.  Honour  was  altogether  as  placable  as  she 
was  passionate.  Hearing,  thei-efore,  lady  Bellaston 
assume  the   soft  tone,   she    likewise  softened  hers. 

"  I  'm  sure,   madam,"   says  she,    "  I  have  been 

always  ready  to  acknowledge  your  ladyship's 
friendships  to  me ;  sure  I  never  had  so  good  a 
friend  as  your  ladyship and  to  be  sure,  now  I 
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see  it  is  your  ladyship  that  I  spoke  to,  I  could 
almost  bite  my  tongue  off  for  very  mad.— I  con- 
structions upon  your  ladyship— to  be  sure  it  doth 
not  become  a  servant  as  I  am  to  think  about  such 
a  great  lady— I  mean  I  was  a  servant :  for  indeed 
I  am   nobody's    servant   now,    the  more    miserable 

wretch  is  me.— I  have  lost  the   best  mistress '' 

Here   Honour  thought  fit  to  produce  a   shower  of 

tears. "  Don't  cry,  child,"  says  the  good  lady  ; 

"  ways  perhaps  may  be  found  to  make  you  amends. 
Come  to  me  to-morrow  morning."  She  then  took 
up  her  fan  which  lay  on  the  ground,  and  without 
even  looking  at  Jones  walked  very  majestically  out 
of  the  room  ;  there  being  a  kind  of  dignity  in  the 
impudence  of  women  of  quality,  which  their  in- 
feriors vainly  aspire  to  attain  to  in  circumstances  of 
this  nature. 

Jones  followed  her  down  stairs,  often  offering 
her  his  hand,  which  she  absolutely  refused  him,_ 
and  got  into  her  chair  without  taking  any  notice  of 
him  as  he  stood  bowing  before  her. 

At  his  return  up  stairs,  a  long  dialogue  passed 
between  him  and  Mrs.  Honour,  while  she  was  ad- 
justing hei-self  after  the  discomposure  she  had  un- 
dergone. The  subject  of  this  was  his  infidelity  to 
her  young  lady ;  on  which  she  enlarged  with  great 
bitterness  ;  but  Jones  at  last  found  means  to  recon- 
cile her,  and  not  only  so,  but  to  obtain  a  promise 
of  most  inviolable  secrecy,  and  that  she  would  the 
next  morning  endeavour  to  fhid  out  Sophia,  and 
bring  him  a  further  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  squire. 

Thus  ended  this  unfortunate  adventure  to  the 
satisfaction  only  of  j\Irs.  Honour ;  for  a  secret  (as 
some  of  my  readers  will  perhaps  acknowledge  from 
experience)  is  often  a  very  valuable  possession  :  and 
that  not  only  to  those  who  faithfully  keep  it,  but 
sometimes  to  such  as  whisper  it  about  till  it  come  to 
the  ears  of  every  one  except  the  ignorant  person 
who  pays  for  the  supposed  concealing  of  what  is 
publicly  known. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Short  aud  sweet. 


Notwithstanding  all  the  obligations  she  had  re- 
ceived from  Jones,  Mrs.  Miller  could  not  forbear 
in  the  morning  some  gentle  remonstrances  for  the 
hurricane  which  had  happened  the  preceding  night 
in  his  chamber.  These  were,  however,  so  gentle 
and  so  friendly,  professing,  and  indeed  truly,  to 
aim  at  nothing  more  than  the  real  good  of  Mr. 
Jones  himself,  that  he,  far  from  being  offended, 
thankfully  received  the  admonition  of  the  good 
woman,  expressed  much  concern  for  what  had  passed, 
excu«!ed  it  as  well  as  he  could,  and  promised  never 
more  to  bring  the  same  disturbances  into  the 
house. 

But  though  Mrs.  Miller  did  not  refrain  from  a 
short  expostulation  in  private  at  their  first  meet- 
ing, yet  the  occasion  of  his  being  summoned  down 
stairs  that  morning  was  of  a  much  more  agreeable 
kind,  being  indeed  to  perform  the  office  of  a  father 
to  Miss  Nancy,  and  to  give  her  in  wedlock  to  Mr. 
Nightingale,  who  was  now  ready  dressed,  and  full  as 
sober  as  many  of  my  readers  will  think  a  man 
ought  to  be  who  receives  a  wife  in  so  imprudent  a 
manner. 

And  here  perhaps  it  may  be  proper  to  account  for 
the  escape  which  this  young  gentleman  had  made 
from  1)  is  uncle,  and  for  his  appearance  in  the  condi- 
tion in  which  we  have  seen  him  the  night  before. 

Now  when  the  uncle  had  arrived  at  his  lodgings 
with  his  nephew,  partly  to  indulge  his  own   incli- 


nations (for  he  dearly  loved  his  bottle),  and  partly 
to  disqualify  his  nephew  from  the  immediate  exe- 
cution of  his  purpose,  he  ordered  wine  to  be  set  on 
the  table  ;  with  which  he  so  briskly  plied  the  young 
gentleman,  that  this  latter,  who,  though  not  much 
used  to  drinking,  did  not  detest  it  so  as  to  be  guilty 
of  disobedience  or  want  of  complaisance  by  refus- 
ing, was  soon  completely  finished. 

Just  as  the  uncle  had  obtained  this  victory,  and 
Avas  preparing  a  bed  for  his  nephew,  a  messenger 
arrived  witli  a  piece  of  news,  which  so  entirely 
disconcerted  and  shocked  him,  that  he  in  a  mo- 
ment lost  all  consideration  for  his  nephew,  and  his 
wliole  mind  became  entirely  taken  up  with  his  own 
concerns. 

This  sudden  and  afflicting  news  was  no  less  than 
that  his  daughter  had  taken  the  opportunity  of 
almost  the  first  moment  of  his  absence,  and  had 
gone  off  with  a  neighbouring  young  clergyman ; 
against  whom,  though  her  father  could  have  had 
but  one  objection,  namely,  that  he  was  worth  no- 
thing, yet  she  had  never  thought  proper  to  com- 
municate her  amour  even  to  lier  father  ;  and  so  art- 
fully had  she  managed,  that  it  had  never  been  once 
suspected  by  any,  till  now  that  it  was  consummated. 

Old  Mr.  Nightingale  no  sooner  received  this  ac- 
count, than  in  the  utmost  confusion  he  ordered  a 
post-chaise  to  be  instantly  got  ready,  and,  having 
recommended  his  nephew  to  the  care  of  a  servant, 
he  directly  left  the  house,  scarce  knowing  what  he 
did,  nor  whither  he  went. 

The  uncle  thus  departed,  when  the  servant  came 
to  attend  the  nephew  to  bed,  had  waked  him  for 
that  purpose,  and  had  at  last  made  him  sensible 
that  his  uncle  was  gone,  he,  instead  of  accepting 
the  kind  offices  tendered  him,  insisted  on  a  chair 
being  called  ;  with  this  the  servant,  who  had  received 
no  strict  orders  to  the  contrary,  readily  complied  ; 
and,  thus  being  conducted  back  to  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Miller,  he  liad  staggered  up  to  Mr.  Jones's  chamber, 
as  hath  been  before  recounted. 

This  bar  of  the  uncle  being  now  removed  (though 
young  Nightingale  knew  not  as  yet  in  what  manner), 
and  all  parties  being  quickly  ready,  the  mother,  Mr. 
Jones,  Mr.  Nightingale,  and  his  love,  stepped  into  a 
hackney-coach,  which  conveyed  them  to  Doctors' 
Commons  ;  where  miss  Nancy  was,  in  vulgar  lan- 
guage, soon  made  an  honest  woman,  aud  the  poor 
mother  became,  in  the  purest  sense  of  tlie  word,  one 
of  the  happiest  of  all  human  beings. 

And  now  Mr.  Jones,  having  seen  his  good  offices 
to  that  poor  woman  and  her  family  brought  to  a 
happy  conclusion,  began  to  apply  himself  to  his 
own  concerns  ;  but  here,  lest  many  of  my  readers 
should  censure  his  folly  for  thus  troubling  himself 
with  the  affairs  of  others,  and  lest  some  few  should 
think  he  acted  more  disinterestedly  than  indeed  he 
did,  we  think  proper  to  assure  our  reader,  that  he 
was  so  far  from  being  unconcerned  in  this  matter, 
that  he  had  indeed  a  very  considerable  interest  in 
bringing  it  to  that  final  consummation. 

To  explain  this  seeming  paradox  at  once,  he  was 
one  who  could  truly  say  with  him  in  Terence,  Homo 
sum :  huma7ii  nihil  a  we  alienum  puto.  He  was  never 
an  indifferent  spectator  of  the  misery  or  happiness 
of  any  one  ;  and  he  felt  either  the  one  or  the  other  in 
great  proportion  as  he  himself  contributed  to  either. 
He  could  not,  therefore,  be  the  instrument  of  rais- 
ing a  whole  family  from  the  lowest  state  of  wretched- 
ness to  the  highest  pitch  of  joy  without  conveying 
great  felicity  to  himself;  more  perhaps  than  worldly 
men  often  purchase  to  themselves  by  undergoing  the 
most  severe  labour,  and  often  by  wading  through 
the  deepest  iniquity. 
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Those  readers  who  are  of  the  same  complexion, 
"with  him  will  perhaps  think  this  short  chapter 
contains  abundance  of  matter  ;  while  others  may 
probably  wish,  short  as  it  is,  that  it  had  been  totally 
spared  as  impertinent  to  the  main  design,  which  I 
suppose  they  conclude  is  to  bring  Mr.  Jones  to  the 
gallows,  or,  if  possible,  to  a  more  deplorable  cata- 
strophe. 


CHAPTER,  IX. 

Containing  love-letters  of  several  sorts. 

Mr.  Jones,  at  his  return  home,  found  the  following 
letters  lying  on  his  table,  which  he  luckily  opened 
in  the  order  they  were  sent. 

LETTER  I. 

"  Surely  I  am  under  some  strange  infatuation  ;  I 
cannot  keep  my  resolutions  a  moment,  however 
strongly  made  or  justly  founded.  Last  night  I  re- 
solved never  to  see  you  more  ;  this  morning  I  am 
willing  to  hear  if  you  can,  as  you  say,  clear  up  this 
affair.  And  yet  I  know  that  to  be  impossible.  I 
have  said  everything  to  myself  which  you  can  in- 
vent.  Perhaps  not.     Perhaps  your  invention  is 

stronger.  Come  to  me,  therefore,  the  moment  you 
receive  this.     If  you  can  forge  an  excuse   I  almost 

promise  you  to  believe  it.     Betrayed  too 1  will 

think  no  more — — Come  to  me  directly. This  is 

the  third  letter  I  have  writ,  the  two  former  are  burnt 

1   am   almost  inclined   to   burn  this  too 1 

wish  I  may  preserve    my   senses. Come  to  me 

presently." 

LETTER  II. 

*'  If  you  ever  expect  to  be  forgiven,  or  even  suf- 
fered Avithin  my  doors,  come  to  me  this  instant." 

LETTER  XII. 

"  I  now  find  you  were  not  at  home  when  my  notes 
came   to  your  lodgings.     The  moment  you  receive 

this  let  me  see  you ; 1   shall  not  stir  out ;  nor 

shall  anybody  be  let  in  but  yourself.  Sure  nothing 
can  detain  you  long." 

Jones  had  just  read  over  these  three  billets  when 
Mr.  Nightingale  came  into  the  room.  "  Well, 
Tom,"  said  he,  "  any  news  from  lady  Bellaston, 
after  last  night's  adventured"  (for  it  was  now  no 
secret  to  any  one  in  that  house  who  the  lady  was.) 
"  The  lady  Bellaston  V  answered  Jones  very  gravely. 

"  Nay,  dear  Tom,"  cries  Nightingale,  "don't  be 

so  reserved  to  your  friends.  Though  I  was  too 
drunk  to  see  her  last  night,  I  saw  her  at  the  mas- 
querade. Do  you  think  I  am  ignorant  who  the 
queen  of  the  fairies  is  I"  "  And  did  you  really  then 
know  the  lady  at  the  masquerade?"  said  Jones. 
"  Yes,  upon  my  soul,  did  I,"  said  Nightingale, 
"  and  have  given  you  twenty  hints  of  it  since,  though 
you  seemed  always  so  tender  on  that  point,  that  I 
would  not  speak  plainly.  I  fancy,  my  friend,  by 
your  extreme  nicety  in  this  matter,  you  are  not  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  lady  as 
with  her  person.  Don't  be  angry,  Tom,  but  upon 
my  honour,  you  are  not  the  first  young  fellow  she 
hath  debauched.  Her  reputation  is  in  no  danger, 
believe  me." 

Though  Jones  had  no  reason  to  imagine  the  lady 
to  have  been  of  the  vestal  kind  when  his  amour 
began ;  yet,  as  he  was  thoroughly  ignorant  of  the 
town,  and  had  very  little  acquaintance  in  it,  he  had 
no  knowledge  of  that  character  which  is  called 
a  demirep  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  woman  who  intrigues 
with  every  man  she  likes,  under  the  name  and  ap- 
pearance of  virtue  ;  and  who,  though  some  over- 
nice  ladies  will  not  be  seen  with  her,  is  visited  (as 


they  term  it)  by  the  whole  towii ;  in  short,  whom 
everybody  knows  to  be  what  nobody  calls  her. 

When  he  found,  therefore,  that  Nightingale  was 
perfectly  acquainted  with  his  intrigue,  and  began 
to  suspect  that  so  scrupulous  a  delicacy  as  he  had 
hithei-to  observed  was  not  quite  necessary  on  the 
occasion,  he  gave  a  latitude  to  his  friend's  tongue, 
and  desired  him  to  speak  plainly  what  he  knew,  or 
had  ever  heard  of  the  lady. 

Nightingale,  who,  in  many  other  instances,  was 
rather  too  effeminate  in  his  disposition,  had  a  pretty 
strong  inclination  to  tittle-tattle.  He  had  no  sooner, 
therefore,  received  a  full  liberty  of  speaking  from 
Jones,  than  he  entered  upon  a  long  narrative  con- 
cerning the  lady  ;  which,  as  it  contained  many  par- 
ticulars highly  to  her  dishonour,  we  have  too  great 
a  tenderness  for  all  women  of  condition  to  repeat. 
We  would  cautiously  avoid  giving  an  opportunity 
to  the  futvu-e  commentators  on  our  works,  of  making 
any  malicious  application,  and  of  forcing  us  to  be, 
against  our  will,  the  author  of  scandal,  which  never 
entered  into  our  head. 

Jones,  having  very  attentively  heard  all  that  Night- 
ingale had  to  say,  fetched  a  deep  sigh ;  which  the 
other,  observing,  cried,  "  Heyday !  why,  thou  art 
not  in  love,  I  hope  !  Had  I  imagined  my  stories 
would  have  afifected  you,  I  promise  you  should  never 
have  heard  them."  "  O  my  dear  friend!"  cries 
Jones,  "  I  am  so  entangled  with  this  woman,  that 
I  know  not  how  to  extricate  myself.  In  love,  in- 
deed !  no,  my  friend,  but  I  am  under  obligations  to 
her,  and  very  great  ones.  Since  you  know  so 
much,  I  Avill  be  very  explicit  with  you.  It  is  owing, 
perhaps,  solely  to  her,  that  I  have  not,  before  this, 
wanted  a  bit  of  bread.  How  can  I  possibly  desert 
such  a  woman  1  and  yet  I  must  desert  her,  or  be 
guilty  of  the  blackest  treachery  to  one  who  deserves 
infinitely  better  of  me  than  she  can  ;  a  woman,  my 
Nightingale,  for  whom  I  have  a  passion  which  few 
can  have  an  idea  of.  I  am  half  distracted  with 
doubts  how  to  act."  "  And  is  this  other,  pray,  an 
honourable  mistress  V  cries  Nightingale.  "  Ho- 
nourable !"  answered  Jones  ;  "  no  breath  ever  yet 
durst  sully  her  reputation.  The  sweetest  air  is  not 
purer,  the  limpid  stream  not  clearer,  than  her  ho- 
nour. She  is  all  over,  both  in  mind  and  body, 
consummate  perfection.  She  is  the  most  beautiful 
creature  in  the  universe  ;  and  yet  she  is  mistress  of 
such  noble,  elevated  qualities,  that,  though  she  is 
never  from  my  thoughts,  I  scarce  ever  think  of  her 
beauty  but  when  I  see  it." — "  And  can  you,  my 
good  friend,"  cries  Nightingale,  "  with  such  an  en- 
gagement as  this  upon  your  hands,  hesitate  a  moment 
about  quitting  such  a — "  "  Hold,"  said  Jones 
"  no  more  abuse  of  her  ;  I  detest  the  thought  of  in- 
gratitude." "Pooh!"  answered  the  other,  "  you 
are  not  the  first  upon  whom  she  hath  conferred  ob- 
ligations of  this  kind.  She  is  remarkably  liberal 
where  she  likes ;  though,  let  me  tell  you,  her  fa- 
vours are  so  prudently  bestowed,  that  they  should 
rather  raise  a  man's  vanity  than  his  gratitude."  In 
short.  Nightingale  proceeded  so  far  on  this  head, 
and  told  his  friend  so  many  stories  of  the  lady,  which 
he  swore  to  the  truth  of,  tliat  he  entirely  removed 
all  esteem  for  her  from  the  breast  of  Jones  ;  and 
his  gratitude  was  lessened  in  proportion.  Indeed, 
he  began  to  look  on  all  the  favours  he  had  received 
rather  as  wages  than  benefits,  which  depreciated 
not  only  her,  but  himself  too  in  his  own  conceit, 
and  put  him  quite  out  of  humour  with  both.  From 
this  disgust,  his  mind,  by  a  natural  transition,  turned 
towards  Sophia ;  her  virtue,  her  purity,  her  love 
to  him,  her  sufferings  on  his  account,  filled  all  his 
thoughts,  and  made  his  commerce  with  lady   Eel- 
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laston  appear  still  more  odious.  The  result  of  all 
was,  that,  though  his  turning  himself  out  of  her 
service,  in  which  light  he  now  saw  his  affair  with 
her,  would  he  the  loss  of  his  bread  ;  yet  he  deter- 
mined to  quit  her,  if  he  could  but  find  a  handsome 
pretence  :  which  being  communicated  to  his  friend, 
Nightingale  considered  a  little,  and  then  said,  ''  I 
have  it,  my  boy  !  I  have  found  out  a  sure  method  ; 
propose  marriasje  to  her,  and  I  would  venture  hang- 
ing upon  the  success."  "  Marriage  V  cries  Jones. 
"  Ay,  propose  marriage,"  answered  Nightingale, 
"  and  she  will  declare  off  in  a  moment.  I  knew  a 
young  fellow  whom  she  kept  formerly,  who  made 
the  offer  to  her  in  earnest,  and  was  presently  turned 
off  for  his  pains." 

Jones  declared  lie  could  not  venture  the  experi- 
ment. "  Perhaps,"  said  he,  "  she  may  be  less  shocked 
at  this  proposal  from  one  man  than  from  another. 
And  if  she  should  take  me  at  my  word,  where  am 
I  then?  caught  in  my  own  trap,  and  undone  for 
ever."  "  No  ;"  answered  Nightingale,  "  not  if  I 
can  give  you    an   expedient  by  which  you  may  at 

any  time  get  out  of  the  trap." "  What  expedient 

can  that  be  1"  replied  Jones.  "This,"  answered 
Nightingale.  "  The  young  fellow  I  mentioned, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  intimate  acquaintances  I 
have  in  the  world,  is  so  angry  with  her  for  some  ill 
offices  she  hath  since  done  him,  that  I  am  sure  he 
would,  without  any  difficulty,  give  you  a  sight  of 
her  letters  ;  upon  which  you  may  decently  break 
with  her  ;  and  declare  off  liefore  the  knot  is  tied,  if 
she  should  really  be  willing  to  tie  it,  which  I  am 
convinced  she  will  not." 

After  some  hesitation,  Jones,  upon  the  strength 
of  this  assurance,  consented  ;  but,  as  he  swore  he 
wanted  the  confidence  to  propose  the  matter  to  her 
face,  he  wrote  the  following  letter,  Avhich  Nightin- 
gale dictated : — 

"  Madam, 

"  I  AM  extremely  concerned,  that,  by  an  unfor- 
tunate engagement  abroad,  I  should  have  missed 
receiving  the  honour  of  your  ladyship's  commands 
the  moment  they  came  ;  and  the  delay  which  I  must 
now  suffer  of  vindicating  myself  to  your  ladyship 
greatly  adds  to  this  misfortune.  O,  lady  Bellaston  ! 
what  a  terror  have  I  been  in  for  fear  your  reputation 
should  be  exposed  by  these  perverse  accidents ! 
There  is  one  only  way  to  secure  it.  I  need  not 
name  what  that  is.  Only  permit  me  to  say,  that 
as  your  honour  is  as  dear  to  me  as  my  ovm,  so  my 
sole  ambition  is  to  have  the  glory  of  laying  my 
liberty  at  your  feet ;  and  believe  me  when  I  assure 
you,  I  can  never  be  made  completely  happy  without 
you  generously  bestow  on  me  a  legal  right  of  calling 
you  mine  for  ever. — I  am,  madam,  with  most  pro- 
found respect  your  ladyship's  most  obliged,  obedient, 
humble  servant,  Thomas  Jones." 

To  this  she  presently  returned  the  following  answer . 
"  Sir, 

"  When  I  read  over  your  serious  epistle,  I 
could,  from  its  coldness  and  formality,  have  sworn 
that  you  already  had  the  legal  right  you  mention ; 
nay,  that  we  had  for  many  years  composed  that 
monstrous  animal  a  husband  and  wife.  Do  you 
really  then  imagine  me  a  fooll  or  do  you  fancy 
yourself  capable  of  so  entirely  persuading  me  out  of 
my  senses,  that  I  should  deliver  ray  whole  fortune 
into  your  power,  in  order  to  enable  you  to  support 
your  pleasures  at  my  expense "?    Are  these  the  proofs 

of  love  which  I  expected  1   Is  this  the  return  for *? 

but  I  scorn  to  upbraid  you,  and  am  in  great  admi- 
ration of  your  profound  respect. 

"  P.  S.  I  am  prevented  from  revising  : Perhaps 


I  have  said  more  than  I  meant. Come  to  me  at 

eight  this  evening." 

Jones,  by  the  advice  of  his  privy-council,  replied  : 

"  Madam, 

"  It  is  impossible  to  express  how  much  I  am 
shocked  at  the  suspicion  you  entertain  of  me.  Can 
lady  Bellaston  have  conferred  favours  on  a  man 
whom  she  could  believe  capable  of  so  base  a  de- 
sign ■?  or  can  she  treat  the  most  solemn  tie  of  love 
with  contempt  1  Can  you  imagine,  madam,  that  if 
the  violence  of  my  passion,  in  an  unguarded  mo- 
ment, overcame  the  tenderness  which  I  have  for 
your  honour,  I  would  think  of  indulging  myself  in 
the  continuance  of  an  intercourse  which  could  not 
possibly  escape  long  the  notice  of  the  world ;  and 
which,  when  discovered,  must  prove  so  fatal  to 
your  reputation  1  If  such  be  your  opinion  of  me, 
I  must  pray  for  a  sudden  opportunity  of  returning 
those  pecuniary  obligations,  which  I  have  been  so 
unfortunate  to  receive  at  your  hands  ;  and  for  those 
of  a  more  tender  kind,  I  shall  ever  remain,  &c." 
And  so  concluded  in  the  very  words  with  which  he 
had  concluded  the  former  letter. 

The  lady  answered  as  follows  ; 

"  I  see  you  are  a  villain !  and  I  despise  you  from 
my  soul.    If  you  come  here  I  shall  not  be  at  home." 

Though  Jones  was  well  satisfied  with  his  deliver- 
ance from  a  thraldom  which  those  who  have  ever 
experienced  it  will,  I  apprehend,  allow  to  be  none 
of  the  lightest,  he  was  not,  however,  perfectly  easy 
in  his  mind.  There  was  in  this  scheme  too  much 
of  fallacy  to  satisfy  one  who  utterly  detested  every 
species  of  falsehood  or  dishonesty  ;  nor  would  he, 
indeed,  have  submitted  to  put  it  in  practice,  had  he 
not  been  involved  in  a  distressful  situation,  where 
he  was  obliged  to  be  guilty  of  some  dishonour,  either 
to  the  one  lady  or  the  other ;  and  surely  the  reader 
will  allow,  that  every  good  principle,  as  well  as  love, 
pleaded  strongly  in  favour  of  Sophia. 

Nightingale  highly  exulted  in  the  success  of  his 
stratagem,  upon  which  he  received  many  thanks 
and  much  applause  from  his  friend.  He  answered, 
"  Dear  Tom,  we  have  conferred  very  different  obli- 
gations on  each  other.  To  me  you  owe  the  regain- 
ing your  liberty  ;  to  you  I  owe  the  loss  of  mine. 
But  if  you  are  as  happy  in  the  one  instance  as  I  am 
in  the  other,  I  promise  you  we  are  the  two  happiest 
fellows  in  England." 

The  two  gentlemen  were  now  summoned  down 
to  dinner,  where  Mrs.  Miller,  who  performed  herself 
the  office  of  cook,  had  exerted  her  best  talents  to 
celebrate  the  wedding  of  her  daughter.  This  joyful 
circumstance  she  ascribed  principally  to  the  friendly 
behaviour  of  Jones,  her  whole  soul  was  fired  with 
gratitude  towards  him,  and  all  her  looks,  words,  and 
actions,  were  so  busied  in  expressing  it,  that  her 
daughter,  and  even  her  new  son-in-law,  Avere  very 
little  objects  of  her  consideration. 

Dinner  was  just  ended  when  Mrs.  Miller  received 
a  letter ;  but  as  we  have  had  letters  enow  in  this 
chapter,  we  shall  communicate  its  contents  in  our 
next. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Consisting  partly  of  facts,  and  partly  of  observations  upon 
them. 

The  letter  then  which  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  was  from  Mr.  Allworthy,  and  the 
purport  of  it  was,  his  intention  to  come  immediately 
to  town,  with  his  nephew  Blifil,  and  a  desire  to  be 
accommodated  with  his  usual  lodgings,  which  were 
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the  first  floor  for  himself,  and  the  second  for  his 
nephew. 

The  cheerfuhiess  which  had  before  displayed  itself 
in  the  countenance  of  the  poor  woman  was  a  little 
clouded  on  this  occasion.  This  news  did  indeed  a 
good  deal  disconcert  her.  To  requite  so  disinter- 
ested a  match  with  her  daughter,  by  presently  turn- 
ing her  new  son-in-law  out  of  doors,  appeared  to 
her  very  unjustifiable  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  on  the 
other,  she  could  scarce  bear  the  thoughts  of  making 
any  excuse  to  Mr.  Allworthy,  after  all  the  obli- 
gations received  from  him,  for  depriving  him  of 
lodgings  which  were  indeed  strictly  his  due  ;  for  that 
gentleman,  in  conferring  all  his  numberless  benefits 
on  others,  acted  by  a  rule  diametrically  opposite  to 
what  is  practised  by  most  generous  people.  He 
contrived,  on  all  occasions,  to  hide  his  beneficence, 
not  only  from  the  world,  but  even  from  the  object  of 
it.  He  constantly  used  the  words  Lend  and  Pay, 
instead  of  Give  ;  and  by  every  other  method  he  could 
invent,  always  lessened  with  his  tongue  the  favours 
he  conferred,  while  he  was  heaping  them  with  both 
his  hands.  When  he  settled  the  annuity  of  oOl.  a 
year  therefore  on  Mrs.  Miller,  he  told  her,  "  it  was 
in  consideration  of  always  having  her  first-floor  when 
he  was  in  town  (which  he  scarce  ever  intended  to  be), 
but  that  she  might  let  it  at  any  other  time,  for  that 
he  would  always  send  her  a  month's  warning."  He 
was  now,  however,  hurried  to  town  so  suddenly,  that 
he  had  no  opportunity  of  giving  such  notice ;  and 
this  hurry  probably  prevented  him,  when  he  wrote 
for  his  lodgings,  adding,  if  they  were  then  empty  ; 
for  he  would  most  certainly  have  been  well  satisfied 
to  have  relinquished  them,  on  a  less  sufficient  excuse 
than  what  Mrs.  Miller  could  now  have  made. 

But  there  are  a  sort  of  persons,  who,  as  Prior 
excellently  well  remarks,  du-ect  their  conduct  by 
something 

Beyond  the  fix'd  and  settled  rules 
Of  vice  and  virtue  in  the  schools. 
Beyond  the  letter  of  the  law. 

To  these  it  is  so  far  from  being  sufficient  that  their 
defence  would  acquit  them  at  the  Old  Bailey,  that 
they  are  not  even  contented,  though  conscience,  the 
severest  of  all  judges,  should  discharge  them.  No- 
thing short  of  the  fair  and  honourable  will  satisfy  the 
delicacy  of  their  minds  ;  and  if  any  of  their  actions 
fall  short  of  this  mark,  they  mope  and  pine,  are  as 
uneasy  and  restless  as  a  murderer,  who  is  afraid  of 
a  ghost,  or  of  the  hangman. 

Mrs.  Miller  was  one  of  these.  She  could  not  con- 
ceal her  uneasiness  at  this  letter  ;  with  the  contents 
of  which  she  had  no  sooner  acquainted  the  company, 
and  given  some  hints  of  her  distress,  than  Jones, 
her  good  angel,  presently  relieved  her  anxiety.  "  As 
for  myself,  madam,"  said  he,  "  my  lodging  is  at  your 
service  at  a  moment's  warning ;  and  Mr.  Nightin- 
gale, I  am  sure,  as  he  cannot  yet  prepare  a  house  fit 
to  receive  his  lady,  will  consent  to  return  to  his  new 
lodging,  whither  Mrs.  Nightingale  will  certainly 
consent  to  go."  With  Avhich  proposal  both  husband 
and  wife  instantly  agreed. 

The  reader  will  easily  believe,  that  the  cheeks  of 
Mrs.  Miller  began  again  to  glow  with  additional 
gratitude  to  Jones;  but,  perhaps,  it  may  be  more 
difficult  to  persuade  him,  that  Mr.  Jones  having, 
in  his  last  speech  called  her  daughter  Mrs.  Night- 
ingale (it  being  the  first  time  that  agreeable  sound 
had  ever  reached  her  ears),  gave  the  fond  mother 
more  satisfaction,  and  warmed  her  heart  more  to- 
wards Jones,  than  his  having  dissipated  her  present 
anxiety. 

The  next  day  was  then  appointed  for  the  removal 
of  the  new-married  couple,  and  of  Mr.  Jones,  who 


was  likewise  to  be  provided  for  in  the  same  house 
with  his  friend.  And  now  the  serenity  of  the  com- 
pany was  again  restored,  and  they  passed  the  day  in 
the  utmost  cheerfulness,  all  except  Jones,  who, 
though  he  outwardly  accompanied  the  rest  in  their 
mirth,  felt  many  a  bitter  pang  on  the  account  of  his 
Sophia,  which  were  not  a  little  heightened  by  the 
news  of  Mr.  Blifil's  coming  to  town  (for  he  clearly 
saw  the  intention  of  his  journey)  ;  and  what  greatly 
aggravated  his  concern  was,  that  Mrs.  Honour,  who 
had  promised  to  inquire  after  Sophia,  and  to  make 
her  report  to  him  early  the  next  evening,  had  dis- 
appointed him. 

In  the  situation  that  he  and  his  mistress  were  in 
at  this  time,  there  were  scarce  any  grounds  for  him 
to  hope  that  he  should  hear  any  good  news  ;  yet  he 
was  as  impatient  to  see  Mrs.  Honour  as  if  he  had 
expected  she  would  bring  him  a  letter  with  an  as- 
signation in  it  from  Sophia,  and  bore  the  disappoint- 
ment as  ill.  Whether  this  impatience  arose  from 
that  natural  weakness  of  the  human  mind,  which 
makes  it  desirous  to  know  the  worst,  and  renders 
uncertainty  the  most  intolerable  of  pains ;  or  whe- 
ther he  still  flattered  himself  with  some  secret  hopes, 
we  will  not  determine.  But  that  it  might  be  the 
last,  whoever  has  loved  cannot  but  know.  For  of 
all  the  powers  exercised  by  this  passion  over  our 
minds,  one  of  the  most  wonderful  is  that  of  support- 
ing hope  in  the  midst  of  despair.  Difficulties,  im- 
probabilities, nay,  impossibilities,  are  quite  over- 
looked by  it ;  so  that  to  any  man  extremely  in  love, 
may  be  applied  what  Addison  says  of  Cssar, 

"The  Alps,  and  Pyrenseans,  sink  before  him  !  " 
Yet  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  same  passion  will 
sometimes  make  mountains  of  molehills,  and  pro- 
duce despair  in  the  midst  of  hope ;  but  these  cold 
fits  last  not  long  in  good  constitutions.  Which 
temper  Jones  was  now  in,  we  leave  the  reader  to 
guess,  having  no  exact  information  about  it;  but 
this  is  certain,  that  he  had  spent  two  hours  in  expec- 
tation, when,  being  unable  any  longer  to  conceal  his 
uneasiness,  he  retired  to  his  room  ;  where  his  anx- 
iety had  almost  made  him  frantic,  when  the  follow- 
ing letter  was  brought  from  him  Mrs.  Honour, 
with  which  we  shall  present  the  reader  verbatim  et 
literatim. 

"  Sir, 

"  I  SHUD  sartenly  haf  kaled  on  you  a  cordin  too 
mi  prommiss  haddunt  itt  bin  that  bur  lashipp  pre- 
vent mee  ;  for  to  bee  sur,  Sir,  you  nose  very  well 
that  evere  persun  must  luk  furst  at  ome,  and  sar- 
tenly such  anuther  ofTar  mite  not  have  ever  hapned, 
so  as  I  shud  ave  bin  justly  to  blam,  had  I  not  ex- 
cepted of  it  when  her  lashipp  was  so  veri  kind  as  to 
oflTar  to  mak  mee  hur  one  uman  without  mi  ever 
askin  any  such  thing,  to  be  sur  shee  is  won  of  thee 
best  ladis  in  thee  wurld,  and  pepil  who  sase  to  the 
kontrari  must  bee  veri  wiket  pepil  in  thare  harts. 
To  bee  sur  if  ever  I  ave  sad  any  thing  of  that  kine 
it  as  bin  thru  ignorens,  and  I  am  hartili  sorri  for  it. 
I  nose  your  onur  to  be  a  genteelman  of  more  onur 
and  onesty,  if  I  ever  said  ani  such  thing,  to  repete  it 
to  hurt  a  pore  servant  that  as  alwais  add  thee  gratest 
respect  in  thee  world  for  ure  onur.  To  be  sur  won 
shud  kepe  wons  tung  within  wons  teeth,  for  no  boddi 
nose  what  may  hapen  ;  and  to  bee  sur  if  ani  boddi 
ad  tolde  mee  yesterday,  that  I  shud  haf  bin  in  so 
gud  a  plase  to  day,  I  shud  not  haf  beleeved  it ;  for 
to  be  sur  I  never  was  a  dremd  of  ani  such  thing,  nor 
shud  I  ever  have  soft  after  ani  other  boddi's  plase ; 
but  as  her  lashipp  wass  so  kine  of  her  one  a  cord  too 
give  it  mee  without  askin,  to  be  sur  Mrs.  Etoff  her- 
self, nor  no  other  boddi  can  blam  mee  for  exceptiii 
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such  a  thing  when  it  fals  in  mi  waye.  I  beg  ure 
onur  not  to  menshion  ani  thing  of  what  I  haf  sad, 
for  I  wish  ure  onur  all  thee  gud  luk  in  the  wurld  ; 
and  I  don't  cuestion  butt  thatt  u  will  haf  Madam 
Sofia  in  the  end  ;  butt  ass  to  niiself  ure  onur  nose  I 
kant  bee  of  ani  farder  sarvis  to  u  in  that  matar,  nou 
bein  under  thee  cumand  off  anuther  parson,  and 
nott  mi  one  mistress,  I  begg  ure  onur  to  say  nothing 
of  what  past,  and  believe  me  to  be,  sir,  ure  onur's 
umble  servant  to  cumand  till  deth, 

"  Honour  Blackmore." 

Various  were  the  conjectures  which  Jones  enter- 
tained on  this  step  of  lady  Bellaston  ;  who,  in  reality, 
had  little  farther  design  than  to  secure  within  her 
own  house  the  repository  of  a  secret,  which  she 
chose  should  make  no  farther  progress  than  it  had 
made  already;  but  mostly,  she  desired  to  keep  it 
from  the  ears  of  Sophia  ;  for  though  that  young  lady 
was  almost  the  only  one  who  would  never  have  re- 
peated it  again,  her  ladyship  could  not  persuade 
herself  of  this  ;  since,  as  she  now  hated  poor  Sophia 
with  most  implacable  hatred,  she  conceived  a  reci- 
procal hatred  to  herself  to  be  lodged  in  the  tender 
breast  of  our  heroine,  where  no  such  passion  had 
ever  yet  found  an  entrance. 

"While  Jones  was  terrifying  himself  with  the  appre- 
hension of  a  thousand  dreadful  machinations,  and 
deep  political  designs,  which  he  imagined  to  be  at 
the  bottom  of  the  promotion  of  Honour,  Fortune, 
who  hitherto  seems  to  have  been  an  utter  enemy  to 
his  match  with  Sophia,  tried  a  new  method  to  put  a 
final  end  to  it,  by  throwing  a  temptation  in  his  way, 
which  in  his  present  desperate  situation  it  seemed 
unlikely  he  should  be  able  to  resist. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Containing  curious,  but  not  imprecedented  matter. 
There  was  a  lady,  one  Mrs.  Hunt,  who  had  often 
seen  Jones  at  the  house  where  he  lodged,  being  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  women  there,  and  in- 
deed a  very  great  friend  to  Mrs.  Miller.  Her  age 
was  about  thirty,  for  she  owned  six-and-twenty ; 
her  face  and  person  very  good  only  inclining  a  little 
too  much  to  be  fat.  She  had  been  married  young  by 
her  relations  to  an  old  Turkey  merchant,  who,  having 
got  a  great  fortune,  had  left  off  trade.  "With  him 
she  lived  without  reproach,  but  not  without  pain,  in 
a  state  of  great  self-denial,  for  about  twelve  years  ; 
and  her  virtue  was  rewarded  by  his  dying  and  leav- 
ing her  very  rich.  The  first  year  of  her  widowhood 
was  just  at  an  end,  and  she  had  passed  it  in  a  good 
deal  of  retirement,  seeing  only  a  few  particular 
friends,  and  dividing  her  time  between  her  devotions 
and  novels,  of  which  she  was  always  extremely  fond. 
Very  good  health,  a  very  warm  constitution,  and  a 
good  deal  of  religion,  made  it  absolutely  necessary 
for  her  to  marry  again ;  and  she  resolved  to  please 
herself  in  her  second  husband,  as  she  had  done  her 
friends  in  the  first.  From  her  the  following  billet 
was  brought  to  Jones  : — 
«'  Sir, 

"  From  the  first  day  I  saw  you,  1  doubt  my 
eyes  have  told  you  too  plainly  that  you  were  not  in- 
different to  me  ;  but  neither  my  tongue  nor  my 
hand  should  have  ever  avowed  it,  had  not  the  ladies 
of  the  family  where  you  are  lodged  given  me  such  a 
character  of  you,  and  told  me  such  proofs  of  your 
virtue  and  goodness,  as  convince  me  you  are  not 
only  the  most  agreeable,  but  the  most  worthy  of 
men.  I  have  also  the  satisfaction  to  hear  from  them, 
that  neither  my  person,  understanding,  or  character, 
are  disagreeable  to  you.  I  have  a  fortune  sufficient 
to  make  us  both  happy,  but  which  cannot  make  me 
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so  without  you.  In  thus  disposing  of  myself,  I  know 
I  shall  incur  the  censure  of  the  world  ;  but  if  I  did 
not  love  you  more  than  I  fear  the  world,  I  should 
not  be  worthy  of  you.  One  only  diflaculty  stops  me  : 
I  am  informed  you  are  engaged  in  a  commerce  of 
gallantry  with  a  woman  of  fashion.  If  you  think  it 
worth  while  to  sacrifice  that  to  the  possession  of  me, 
I  am  yours  ;  if  not,  forget  my  weakness,  and  let  this 
remain  an  eternal  secret  between  you  and 

"  Arabella  Hunt." 
At  the  reading  of  this,  Jones  was  put  into  a  vio- 
lent flutter.  His  fortune  was  then  at  a  very  low 
ebb,  the  source  being  stopped  from  which  hitherto 
he  had  been  supplied.  Of  all  he  had  received  from 
Lady  Bellaston,  not  above  five  guineas  remained  ; 
and  that  very  morning  he  had  been  dunned  by  a 
tradesman  for  twice  that  sum.  His  honourable  mis- 
tress was  in  the  hands  of  her  father,  and  he  had 
scarce  any  hopes  ever  to  get  her  out  of  them  again. 
To  be  subsisted  at  her  expense,  from  that  little  for- 
tune she  had  independent  of  her  father,  went  much 
against  the  delicacy  both  of  his  pride  and  his  love. 
This  lady's  fortune  would  have  been  exceeding  con- 
venient to  him,  and  he  could  have  no  objection  to 
her  in  any  respect.  On  the  contrary,  he  liked  her 
as  well  as  he  did  any  woman  except  Sophia.  But  to 
abandon  Sopliia,  and  marry  another,  that  was  im- 
possible ;  he  could  not  think  of  it  upon  any  account. 
Yet  why  should  he  not,  since  it  was  plain  she  could 
not  be  his  1  Would  it  not  be  kinder  to  her,  than  to 
continue  her  longer  engaged  in  a  hopeless  passion 
for  him '?  Ought  he  not  to  do  so  in  friendship  to 
her  ?  This  notion  prevailed  some  moments,  and  he 
had  almost  determined  to  be  false  to  her  from  a  high 
point  of  honour :  but  that  refinement  was  not  able 
to  stand  very  long  against  the  voice  of  nature,  which 
cried  in  his  heart  that  such  friendship  was  treason, 
to  love.  At  last  he  called  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
and  writ  as  follows  to  Mrs.  Hunt : — 


"  Madam, 

"  It  would  be  but  a  poor  return  to  the  favour 
you  have  done  me  to  sacrifice  any  gallantry  to  the 
possession  of  you,  and  I  would  certainly  do  it, 
though  I  were  not  disengaged,  as  at  present  I  am, 
from  any  affair  of  that  kind.  But  I  should  not  be 
the  honest  man  you  think  me,  if  I  did  not  tell  you 
that  my  affections  are  engaged  to  another,  who  is  a 
woman  of  virtue,  and  one  that  I  never  can  leave, 
though  it  is  probable  I  shall  never  possess  her.  God 
forbid  that,  in  return  for  your  kindness  to  me,  I 
should  do  you  such  an  injury  as  to  give  you  my  hand 
when  I  cannot  give  my  heart.  No ;  I  had  much 
rather  starve  than  be  guilty  of  that.  Even  though  my 
mistress  were  married  to  another,  I  would  not  marry 
you  unless  my  heart  had  entirely  effaced  all  impres- 
sions of  her.  Be  assured  that  your  secret  was  not 
more  safe  in  your  own  breast,  than  in  that  of  your 
most  obliged,  and  grateful  humble  servant, 

"  T.  Jones." 
When  our  hero  had  finished  and  sent  this  letter, 
he  went  to  his  scrutoire,  took  out  Miss  Western's 
muff,  kissed  it  several  times,  and  then  strutted  some 
turns  about  his  room,  with  more  satisfaction  of 
mind  than  ever  any  Irishman  felt  in  carrying  off  a 
fortune  of  fifty  thousand  pounds. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

A  discovery  made  by  Partridge. 
While  Jones  was  exulting  in  the  consciousness  of 
his  integrity,  Partridge  came  capering  into  the 
room,  as  was  his  custom  when  he  brought,  or  fancied 
he  brought,  any  good  tidings.  He  had  been  de- 
spatched that  morning  by  his  master,  with  orders  to 
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endeavour,  by  the  servants  of  lady  Bellaston,  or  by 
any  other  means,  to  discover  whither  Sophia  had 
been  conveyed ;  and  he  now  returned,  and  with  a 
joyful  countenance  told  our  hero  that  he  had  found 
the  lost  bird.  "  I  have  seen,  sir,"  says  he,  "  Black. 
George,  the  gamekeeper,  who  is  one  of  the  ser- 
vants whom  the  squire  hath  brought  with  him  to 
town.  I  knew  him  presently,  though  I  have  not 
seen  him  these  several  years  ;  but  you  know,  sir,  he 
is  a  very  remarkable  man,  or,  to  use  a  purer  phrase, 
he  hath  a  most  remarkable  beard,  the  largest  and 
blackest  I  ever  saw.  It  was  some  time,  however, 
before  Black  George  could  recollect  me."  "  Well, 
but  what  is  your  good  news  1"  cries  Jones  ;  "  what 
do  you  know  of  my  Sophia  f  "  You  shall  know 
presently,  sir,"  answered  Partridge,  "  I  am  coming 
to  it  as  fast  as  I  can.  You  are  so  impatient,  sir, 
you  would  come  at  the  infinitive  mood  before  you 
can  get  to  the  imperative.  As  I  was  saying,  sir,  it 
was  some  time  before  he  recollected  my  face." — 
"  Confound  your  face !"  cries  Jones,  "  what  of  my 
Sophia  1"  "Nay,  sir,"  answered  Partridge,  "I 
know  nothing  more  of  Madam  Sophia  than  what  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  ;  and  I  should  have  told  you 
all  before  this  if  you  had  not  interrupted  me  ;  but 
if  you  look  so  angry  at  me  you  will  frighten  all  of 
it  out  of  my  head,  or,  to  use  a  purer  phrase,  out  of 
my  memory,  I  never  saw  you  look  so  angry 
since  the  day  we  left  Upton,  which  I  shall  re- 
member if  I  was  to  live    a    thousand    years." 

"  Well,  pray  go  on  in  your  own  way,"  said  Jones  ; 
"  you  are  resolved  to  make  me  mad  I  find."  "  Not 
for  the  world,"  answered  Partridge,  "  I  have  suf- 
fered enough  for  that  already  ;  which,  as  I  said, 
I  shall  bear  in  my  remembrance  the  longest  day 
I  have  to  live."  "  Well,  but  Black  George  V  cries 
Jones.  "  Well,  sir,  as  I  was  saying,  it  was  a  long 
time  before  he  could  recollect  me  ;  for,  indeed,  I 
am  very  much  altered  since  I  saw  him.  No7i  sum 
quails  eram.  I  have  had  troubles  in  the  world,  and 
nothing  alters  a  man  so  much  as  grief.  I  have 
heard  it  will  change  the  colour  of  a  man's  hair  in  a 
night.  However,  at  last,  know  me  he  did,  that's 
sure  enough  ;  for  we  are  both  of  an  age,  and  were  at 
the  same  charity  school.  George  was  a  great  dunce, 
but  no  matter  for  that ;  all  men  do  not  thrive  in  the 
world  according  to  their  learning.  I  am  sure  I 
have  reason  to  say  so  ;  but  it  will  be  all  one  a  thou- 
sand years  hence.     Well,  sir, — where  was  I? O 

— well,  we  no  sooner  knew  each  other,  than,  after 
many  hearty  shakes  by  the  hand,  we  agreed  to  go 
to  an  alehouse  and  take  a  pot,  and  by  good  luck  the 
beer  was  some  of  the  best  I  have  met  with  since  I 
have  been  in  town.  Now,  sir,  I  am  coming  to  the 
point ;  for  no  sooner  did  I  name  you,  and  told  him 
that  you  and  I  came  to  town  together,  and  had  lived 
together  ever  since,  than  he  called  for  another  pot, 
and  swore  he  would  drink  to  your  health  ;  and  in- 
deed he  drank  your  health  so  heartily  that  I  was 
overjoyed  to  see  thei-e  was  so  much  gratitude  left  in 
the  world  ;  and  after  we  had  emptied  that  pot  I  said 
I  would  be  my  pot  too,  and  so  we  drank  another  to 
your  health  ;  and  then  I  made  haste  home  to  tell 
you  the  news." 

"  What  news  1"  cries  Jones,  "  you  have  not  men- 
tioned a  word  of  my  Sophia  !"  "  Bless  me  !  I  had 
like  to  have  forgot  that.  Indeed,  we  mentioned 
a  great  deal  about  young  Madam  Western,  and 
George  told  me  all ;  that  Mr.  Blifil  is  coming  to 
town  in  order  to  be  married  to  her.  He  had  best 
make  haste  then,  says  I,  or  somebody  will  have  her 
before  he  comes  ;  and,  indeed,  says  I,  Mr.  Seagrim, 
it  is  a  thousand  pities  somebody  should  not  have 
her  ;  for  he  certainly  loves  her  above  all  the  women 


in  the  world.  I  would  have  both  you  and  she 
know,  that  it  is  not  for  her  fortune  he  follows 
her ;  for  I  can  assure  you,  as  to  matter  of  that, 
there  is  another  lady,  one  of  much  greater  qua- 
lity and  fortune  than  she  can  pretend  to,  who  is 
so  fond  of  somebody  that  she  comes  after  him  day  and 
night." 

Here  Jones  fell  into  a  passion  with  Partridge,  for 
having,  as  he  said,  betrayed  him ;  but  the  poor 
fellow  answered,  he  had  mentioned  no  name  :  "  Be- 
sides, sir,"  said  he,  "  I  can  assure  you  George  is 
sincerely  your  friend,  and  wished  Mr.  Blifil  at  the 
devil  more  than  once  ;  nay,  he  said  he  would  do  any- 
thing in  his  power  upon  earth  to  serve  you  ;  and  so 
I  am  convinced  he  will.  Betray  you,  indeed  !  why, 
I  question  whether  you  have  a  better  friend  than 
George  upon  earth,  except  myself,  or  one  that  would 
go  farther  to  serve  you." 

"  Well,"  says  Jones,  a  little  pacified,  "  you  say 
this  fellow,  who,  I  believe,  indeed,  is  enough  in- 
clined to  be  my  friend,  lives  in  the  same  house  with 
Sophia  V 

"  In  the  same  house !"  answered  Partridge ; 
"  why,  sir,  he  is  one  of  the  servants  of  the  family, 
and  very  well  dressed  I  promise  you  he  is ;  if  it 
was  not  for  his  black  beard  you  would  hardly  know 
him." 

"  One  service  then  at  least  he  may  do  me,"  says 
Jones  :  "  sure  he  can  certainly  convey  a  letter  to  my 
Sophia." 

"  You  have  hit  the  nail  ad  unguem,"  cries  Par- 
tridge ;  "  how  came  I  not  to  think  of  iti  I  will 
engage  he  shall  do  it  upon  the  very  first  men- 
tioning." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Jones,  "  do  you  leave  toe  at 
present,  and  I  will  write  a  letter,  which  you  shall 
deliver  to  him  to-morrow  morning  ;  for  I  suppose 
you  know  where  to  find  him." 

"  O  yes,  sir,"  answered  Partridge,  "  I  shall  cer- 
tainly find  him  again ;  there  is  no  fear  of  that.  The 
liquor  is  too  good  for  him  to  stay  away  long.  I  make 
no  doubt  but  he  will  be  there  every  day  he  stays  in 
town." 

"So  you  don't  know  the  street  then  where  my 
Sophia  is  lodged*?"  cries  Jones. 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  do,"  says  Partridge. 

"  What  is  the  name  of  the  street  1"  cries  Jones. 

"  The  name,  sir  t  why  here,  sir,  just  by,"  an- 
swered Partridge,  "  not  above  a  street  or  two  oft'. 
I  don't,  indeed,  know  the  very  name  ;  for,  as  he 
never  told  me,  if  I  had  asked,  you  know,  it  might 
have  put  some  suspicion  into  his  head.  No,  no,  sir, 
let  me  alone  for  that.  I  am  too  cunning  for  that,  I 
promise  you," 

"  Thou  art  most  wonderfully  cunning,  indeed," 
replied  Jones  ;  however,  I  will  write  to  my  charmer, 
since  I  believe  you  will  be  cunning  enough  to  find 
him  to-morrow  at  the  alehouse." 

And,  now,  having  dismissed  the  sagacious  Par- 
tridge, Mr.  Jones  sat  himself  dowii  to  write,  in  which 
employment  we  shall  leave  him  for  a  time.  And 
here  we  put  an  end  to  the  fifteenth  book. 


BOOK  XVI. 

CONTAINING  THE  SPACE  OF  FIVE  DAYS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Of  Prologues. 
I  HAVE  heard  of  a  dramatic  writer  who  used  to 
say,  he  Avould  rather  write  a  play  than  a  prologue  ; 
in  like  manner,  I  think,  I  can  with  less  pains  write 
one  of  the  books  of  this  history  than  the  prefatory 
chapter  to  each  of  them. 
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To  say  the  truth,  I  believe  many  a  hearty  curse 
hath  been  devoted  on  the  head  of  that  author  who 
first  instituted  the  method  of  prefixing  to  his  play 
that  portion  of  matter  which  is  called  the  prologue  ; 
and  Avhich  at  first  was  part  of  the  piece  itself,  but 
of  latter  years  hath  had  usually  so  little  connexion 
with  the  drama  before  which  it  stands,  that  the 
prologue  to  one  play  might  as  well  serve  for  any 
other.  Those  indeed  of  more  modern  date,  seem 
all  to  be  written  on  the  same  three  topics,  viz.  an 
abuse  of  the  taste  of  the  town,  a  condemnation  of 
all  contemporary  authors,  and  an  elogium  on  the 
performance  just  about  to  be  represented.  The 
sentiments  in  all  these  are  very  little  varied,  nor 
is  it  possible  they  should  ;  and  indeed  I  have  often 
wondered  at  the  great  invention  of  authors,  who 
have  been  capable  of  finding  such  various  phrases 
to  express  the  same  thing. 

In  like  manner  I  apprehend,  some  futm-e  histo- 
rian (if  any  one  shall  do  me  the  honour  of  imitat- 
ing ray  manner)  will,  after  much  scratching  his 
pate,  bestow  some  good  wishes  on  my  memory, 
for  having  fu-st  established  these  several  initial 
chapters ;  most  of  which,  like  modern  prologues, 
may  as  properly  be  prefixed  to  any  other  book  in 
this  history  as  to  that  which  they  introduce,  or  in- 
deed to  any  other  history  as  to  this. 

But  however  authors  may  suffer  by  either  of  these 
inventions,  the  reader  will  find  sufficient  emolument 
in  the  one  as  the  spectator  hath  long  found  in  the 
other. 

First,  it  is  well  known  that  the  prologue  serves 
the  critic  for  an  opportunity  to  try  his  faculty  of 
hissing,  and  to  tune  his  catcall  to  the  best  advan- 
tage ;  by  which  means,  I  have  known  those  mu- 
sical instruments  so  well  prepared,  that  they  have 
been  able  to  play  in  full  concert  at  the  first  rising  of 
the  curtain. 

The  same  advantages  may  be  dra-\vn  from  these 
chapters,  in  which  the  critic  will  be  always  sure  of 
meeting  with  something  that  may  serve  as  a  whet- 
stone to  his  noble  spirit  ;  so  that  he  may  fall  with 
a  more  hungry  appetite  for  censure  on  the  history 
itself.  And  here  his  sagacity  must  make  it  need- 
less to  observe  how  artfully  these  chapters  are  calcu- 
lated for  that  excellent  purpose  ;  for  in  these  we 
have  always  taken  care  to  intersperse  somewhat  of 
the  sour  or  acid  kind,  in  order  to  sharpen  and  stimu- 
late the  said  spirit  of  criticism. 

Again,  the  indolent  reader,  as  well  as  spectator, 
finds  great  advantage  from  both  these  ;  for,  as  they 
are  not  obliged  either  to  see  the  one  or  read  the 
others,  and  both  the  play  and  the  book  are  thus 
protracted,  by  the  former  they  have  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  longer  allowed  them  to  sit  at  dinner,  and 
by  the  latter  they  have  the  advantage  of  beginning 
to  read  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  page  instead  of  the 
first,  a  matter  by  no  means  of  trivial  consequence 
to  persons  who  read  books  with  no  other  view  than 
to  say  they  have  read  them,  a  more  general  motive 
to  reading  than  is  commonly  imagined ;  and  from 
which  not  only  law  books,  and  good  books,  but  the 
pages  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  of  Swift  and  Cervantes, 
have  been  often  turned  over. 

Many  other  are  the  emoluments  which  arise  from 
both  these,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  so  obvious, 
that  we  shall  not  at  present  stay  to  enumerate  them  ; 
especially  since  it  occurs  to  us  that  the  principal 
merit  of  both  the  prologue  and  the  preface  is  that 
they  be  short. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A  wliimsical  adventure  which  befel  the  squire,  with  the  dis- 
tressed situatiou  of  Sophia. 

We  must  now  convey  the  reader  to  Mr.  Western's 
lodgings,  which  were  in  Piccadilly,  where  he  was 
placed  by  the  recommendation  of  the  landlord  at 
the  Hercules  Pillars  at  Hyde  Park  Corner  ;  for  at 
the  inn,  which  Avas  the  first  he  saw  on  his  arrival 
in  town,  he  placed  his  horses,  and  in  those  lodg- 
ings, which  were  the  first  he  heard  of,  he  deposited 
himself. 

Here  when  Sophia  alighted  from  the  hackney- 
coach,  which  brought  her  from  the  house  of  lady 
Bellaston,  she  desired  to  retire  to  the  apartment 
provided  for  her  ;  to  which  her  father  very  readily 
agreed,  and  whither  he  attended  her  himself.  A 
short  dialogue,  neither  very  material  nor  pleasant 
to  relate  minutely,  then  passed  between  them,  in 
which  he  pressed  her  vehemently  to  give  her  con- 
sent to  the  marriage  with  Blifil,  who,  as  he  ac- 
quainted her,  was  to  be  in  town  in  a  few  days ;  but, 
instead  of  complying,  she  gave  a  more  peremptory 
and  resolute  refusal  than  she  had  ever  done  before. 
This  so  incensed  her  father,  that  after  many  bitter 
vows,  that  he  would  force  her  to  have  him  whether 
she  would  or  no,  he  departed  from  her  with  many 
hard  Avords  and  curses,  locked  the  door,  and  put  the 
key  into  his  pocket. 

While  Sophia  was  left  with  no  other  company 
than  Avhat  attend  the  closest  state  prisoner,  namely, 
fire  and  candle,  the  squire  sat  down  to  regale  him- 
self over  a  bottle  of  wine,  with  his  parson  and  the 
landlord  of  the  Hercules  Pillars,  who,  as  the  squire 
said,  would  make  an  excellent  third  man,  and  could 
inform  them  of  the  news  of  the  toA\-n,  and  hoAV 
afiuirs  went  ;  for  to  be  sure,  says  he,  he  knows  a 
great  deal,  since  the  horses  of  many  of  the  quality 
stand  at  liis  house. 

In  this  agreeable  society  Mr.  Western  passed  that 
evening  and  great  part  of  the  succeeding  day,  during 
which  period  nothing  happened  of  sufficient  conse- 
quence to  find  a  place  in  this  history.  All  this 
time  Sophia  passed  by  herself;  for  her  father  swore 
she  should  never  come  out  of  her  chamber  alive, 
unless  she  first  consented  to  marry  Blifil ;  nor  did 
he  ever  suffer  the  door  to  be  unlocked,  unless  to 
convey  her  food,  on  which  occasions  he  always  at- 
tended himself. 

The  second  morning  after  his  arrival,  while  he 
and  the  parson  were  at  breakfast  together  on  a  toast 
and  tankard,  he  was  informed  that  a  gentleman  was 
below  to  Avait  on  him. 

"A  gentleman!"  quoth  the  squire,  "who  the 
deAil  can  he  be  1  Do,  doctor,  go  doAvn  and  see 
who  'tis.  Mr.  Blifil  can  hardly  be  come  to  tOAvn 
yet. — Go  doAvn,  do,  and  know  what  his  busi- 
ness is." 

Tlie  doctor  returned  with  an  account  that  it  Avas 
a  very  well  dressed  man,  and  by  the  ribbon  in  bis  hat 
he  took  him  for  an  officer  in  the  array  ;  that  he  said 
he  had  some  particular  business,  which  he  could 
deliver  to  none  but  Mr.  AVestem  himself. 

"  An  officer!"  cries  the  squire  ;  "  Avhat  can  any 

j  such   felloAv  have  to  do  with  me  ?     If  he  wants  an 

order  for  baggage-waggons,  I  am  no  justice  of  peace 

here,  nor  can  I   grant  a  warrant. Let  un  come 

up  then,  if  he  must  speak  to  me." 

A  very  genteel  man  now  entered  the  room  ;  who, 
having  made  his  compliments  to  the  squire,  and 
desired  the  favour  of  being  alone  Avith  him,  delivered 
himself  as  follows  : — 

"  Sir,  I  come  to  Avait  upon  you  by  the  command 
of  my  lord  Fellamar  ;  but  Avith  a  very  different  mes- 
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sage  from  what  I  suppose  you  expect,  after  what 
passed  the  other  night." 

"  My  lord  who  V  cries  the  squire  ;  "  I  never  heard 
the  name  o'un." 

"  His  lordship,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  is  willing 
to  impute  everything  to  the  effect  of  liquor,  and  the 
most  trifling  acknowledgment  of  that  kind  will  set 
everything  right  ;  for  as  he  hath  the  most  violent 
attachment  to  your  daughter,  you,  sir,  are  the  last 
person  upon  earth  from  whom  he  would  resent  an 
affront ;  and  happy  is  it  for  you  hoth  that  he  hath 
given  such  public  demonstrations  of  his  courage  as 
to  be  able  to  put  up  an  affair  of  this  kind  without 
danger  of  any  imputation  on  his  honour.  All  he 
desires,  therefore,  is,  that  you  will  before  me  make 
some  acknowledgment ;  the  slightest  in  the  world 
will  be  sufficient ;  and  he  intends  this  afternoon  to 
-pay  his  respeets  to  you,  in  order  to  obtain  your  leave 
of  visiting  the  young  lady  on  the  footing  of  a  lover." 

"  I  don't  understand  much  of  what  you  say,  sir," 
said  the  squire  ;  "  but  I  suppose,  by  what  you  talk 
about  my  daughter,  that  this  is  the  lord  which  my 
cousin,  lady  Bellaston,  mentioned  to  me,  and  said 
something  about  his  courting  my  daughter.  If  so 
be,  that  how  that  be  the  case — you  may  give  my 
service  to  his  lordship,  and  tell  un  the  givl  is  dis- 
posed of  already." 

"  Perhaps,  sir,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  you  are  not 
sufficiently  apprised  of  the  greatness  of  this  offer. 
I  believe  such  a  person,  title,  and  fortune  would  be 
nowhere  refused." 

"  Lookee,  sir,"  answered  the  squire  ;  "  to  be  very 
plain,  my  daughter  is  bespoke  already  ;  but  if  she 
was  not,  I  would  not  marry  her  to  a  lord  upon  any 
account ;  I  hate  all  lords ;  they  are  a  parcel  of 
courtiers  and  Hanoverians,  and  I  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  if  that  is  your 
resolution,  the  message  I  am  to  deliver  to  you  is, 
that  my  lord  desires  the  favour  of  your  company  this 
morning  in  Hyde-park." 

"  You  may  tell  my  lord,"  answered  the  squire, 
*'  that  I  am  busy  and  cannot  come.  I  have  enough 
to  look  Kfter  at  home,  and  can't  stir  abroad  on  any 
account." 

"  I  am  sure,  sir,"  quoth  the  other,  "  you  are  too 
much  a  gentleman  to  send  such  a  message ;  you 
will  not,  I  am  convinced,  have  it  said  of  you,  that, 
after  having  affronted  a  noble  peer,  you  refuse  him 
satisfaction.  His  lordship  would  have  been  willing, 
from  his  great  regard  to  the  young  lady,  to  have 
made  up  matters  in  another  way ;  but  unless  he  is  to 
look  on  you  as  a  father,  his  honour  will  not  suffer 
his  putting  up  such  an  indignity  as  you  must  be  sen- 
sible you  offered  him." 

"  I  offered  him  !"  cries  the  squire  ;  "  it  is  a  d — n'd 
lie!    I  never  offered  him  anything." 

Upon  these  words  the  gentleman  returned  a  very 
short  verbal  rebuke,  and  this  he  accompanied  at 
the  same  time  with  some  manual  remonstrances, 
which  no  sooner  reached  the  ears  of  Mr.  Western, 
than  the  worthy  squire  began  to  caper  very  briskly 
about  the  room,  bellowing  at  the  same  time  with  all 
his  might,  as  if  desirous  to  summon  a  greater  num- 
ber of  spectators  to  behold  his  agility. 

The  parson,  who  had  left  great  part  of  the  tankard 
unfinished,  was  not  retired  far  ;  he  immediately  at- 
tended therefore  on  the  squire's  vociferation,  crying, 
"  Bless  me  !  sir,  what 's  the  matter  1" — "  Matter  !" 
quoth  the  squire,  "  here  's  a  highwayman,  I  believe, 
who  wants  to  rob  and  murder  me  —  for  he  hath 
fallen  upon  me  with  that  stick  there  in  his  hand, 
when  I  wish  I  may  be  d — n'd  if  I  gid  un  the  least 
provocation." 


"  How,  sir,"  said  the  captain,  "  did  jou  not  tell 
me  I  lied  1" 

"  No,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved,"  answered  the  squire, 
"  — I  believe  1  might  say,  'Twas  a  lie  that  I  had 
offered  any  affront  to  my  loi-d, — but  I  never  said 
the  word,  '  you  lie.' — I  understand  myself  better, 
and  you  might  have  understood  yourself  better 
than  to  fall  upon  a  naked  man.  If  I  had  a  stick  in 
my  hand,  you  would  not  have  dared  strike  me.  I'd 
have  knocked  thy  lantern  jaws  about  thy  ears.  Come 
down  into  yard  this  minute,  and  I'll  take  a  bout 
with  thee  at  single  stick  for  a  broken  head,  that  I 
will ;  or  I  will  go  into  naked  room  and  box  thee 
for  a  belly-fuU.  At  unt  half  a  man,  at  unt,  I  'm  sure." 

The  captain,  with  some  indignation,  replied,  "  I 
see,  sir,  you  are  below  my  notice,  and  I  shall  inform 
his  lordship  you  are  below  his.  I  am  sorry  I  have 
dirtied  my  fingers  with  you."  At  which  words  he 
withdrew,  the  parson  interposing  to  prevent  the 
squire  from  stopping  him,  in  which  he  easily  pre- 
vailed, as  the  other,  though  he  made  some  efforts 
for  the  purpose,  did  not  seem  very  violently  bent  on 
success.  However,  when  the  captain  was  departed, 
the  squire  sent  many  curses  and  some  menaces  afteic 
him  ;  but  as  these  did  not  set  out  from  his  lips  till 
the  officer  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  and  grew 
louder  and  louder  as  he  was  more  and  more  remote, 
they  did  not  reach  his  ears,  or  at  least  did  not  re- 
tard his  departure. 

Poor  Sophia,  however,  who,  in  her  prison,  heard 
all  her  father's  outcries  from  first  to  last,  began  now 
first  to  thunder  with  her  foot,  and  afterwards  to 
scream  as  loudly  as  the  old  gentleman  himself  had 
done  before,  though  in  a  much  sweeter  voice. 
These  screams  soon  silenced  the  squire,  and  turned 
all  his  consideration  towards  his  daughter,  whom 
he  loved  so  tenderly,  that  the  least  apprehension 
of  any  harm  happening  to  her,  threw  him  presently 
into  agonies  ;  for,  except  in  that  single  instance  in 
which  the  whole  future  happipess  of  her  life  was 
concerned,  she  was  sovereign  mistress  of  his  inclina- 
tions. 

Having  ended  his  rage  against  the  captain,  with 
swearing  he  would  take  the  law  of  him,  the  squire 
now  mounted  up  stairs  to  Sophia,  whom,  as  soon 
as  he  had  unlocked  and  opened  the  door,  he  found 
all  pale  and  breathless.  The  moment,  however,  that 
she  saw  her  father,  she  collected  all  her  spirits,  and, 
catching  hold  of  him  by  the  hand,  she  cried  pas- 
sionately, "  O  my  dear  sir,  I  am  almost  frightened 
to  death!  I  hope  to  heaven  no  harm  hath  hap- 
pened to  you."  "  No,  no,"  cries  the  squire,  "  no 
great  harm.  The  rascal  hath  not  hurt  me  much, 
but  rat  me  if  I  don't  ha  the  la  o'  un."  "  Pray,  dear 
sir,"  says  she,  "  tell  me  what 's  the  matter  ;  who  is  it 
that  hath  insulted  you  V  "  I  don't  know  the  name 
o'  un,"  answered  Western  ;  "  some  officer  fellow,  I 
suppose,  that  we  are  to  pay  for  beating  us  ;  but  I'll 
make  him  pay  this  bout,  if  the  rascal  hath  got 
anything,  M'hich  I  suppose  he  hath  not.  For 
thof  he  was  dressed  out  so  vine,  I  question  whether 
he  had  got  a  voot  of  land  in  the  world."  "  But, 
dear  sir,''  cries  she,  "  what  was  the  occasion  of 
your  quarrel  V  "  What  should  it  be,  Sophy,"  an- 
swered the  squire,  "but  about  you,  Sophy  1  All 
my  misfortunes  are  about  you  ;  you  will  be  the 
death  of  your  poor  father  at  last.  Here  's  a  varlet . 
of  a  lord,  the  Lord  knows  who,  forsooth !  who 
hath  taan  a  liking  to  you,  and  because  I  would 
not  gi  un  my  consent,  he  sent  me  a  kallenge.  Come, 
do  be  a  good  girl,  Sojihy,  and  put  an  end  to  all  your 
father's  troubles;  come,  do  consent  to  ha  un ;  he 
will  be  in  town  within  this  day  or  two  ;  do  but  pro- 
mise me  to  marry  un  as  soon  as  he  comes,  and  you 
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will  make  me  the  happiest  man  in  the  world,  and  I 
will  make  you  the  happiest  woman  ;  you  shall  have 
the  finest  clothes  in  London,  and  the  finest  jewels, 
and  a  coach  and  six  at  }our  command.  I  promised 
Allworthy  already  to  give  up  half  my  estate, — odrah- 
bit  it !  I  should  hardly  stick  at  giving  up  the  whole." 
"  Will  my  papa  be  so  kind,"  says  she,  "  as  to  hear 
me  speak  1" — "Why  wont  ask,  Sophy f  cries  he, 
"  when  dost  know  I  had  rather  hear  thy  voice  than 
the  music  of  the  best  pack  of  dogs  in  England. — 
Hear  thee,  my  dear  little  girl !  I  hope  I  shall  hear 
thee  as  long  as  I  live  ;  for  if  I  was  ever  to  lose  that 
pleasure,  I  would  not  gee  a  brass  varden  to  live  a 
moment  longer.  Indeed,  Sophy,  you  do  not  know 
how  I  love  you,  indeed  you  don't,  or  you  never 
could  have  run  away  and  left  your  poor  father,  who 
hath  no  other  joy,  no  other  comfort  upon  earth,  but 
his  little  Sophy."  At  these  words  the  tears  stood  in 
his  eyes  ;  and  Sophia  (with  the  tears  streaming  from 
hears)  answered,  "  Indeed,  my  dear  papa,  I  know 
you  have  loved  me  tenderly,  and  heaven  is  my  wit- 
ness how  sincerely  I  have  returned  your  affection  ; 
nor  could  anything  but  an  apprehension  of  being 
forced  into  the  arms  of  this  man  have  driven  me  to 
run  from  a  father  whom  I  love  so  passionately,  that 
I  would,  with  pleasure,  sacrifice  my  life  to  his  hap- 
piness ;  nay,  I  have  endeavoured  to  reason  myself 
into  doing  more,  and  had  almost  Avorked  up  a  reso- 
lution to  endure  the  most  miserable  of  all  lives,  to 
comply  with  your  inclination.  It  was  that  resolu- 
tion alone  to  which  I  could  not  force  my  mind  ;  nor 
can  I  ever."  Here  the  squire  Ijegan  to  look  wild, 
and  the  foam  appeared  at  his  lips,  which  Sophia, 
observing,  begged  to  be  heard  out,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded :  "  If  my  father's  life,  his  health,  or  any  real 
happiness  of  his  was  at  stake,  here  stands  your  re- 
solved daughter ;  may  heaven  blast  me  if  there  is  a 
misery  I  would  not  suffer  to  preserve  you  ! — No,  that 
most  detested,  most  loathsome  of  all  lots  would  I 
embrace.  I  would  give  my  hand  to  Blifil  for  your 
sake." — "  I  tell  thee,  it  will  presei-ve  me,"  answers 
the  father  ;  "it  will  give  me  health,  happiness,  life, 
everything. — LTpon  my  soul  I  shall  die  if  dost  refuse 
me  ;  I  shall  break  my  heart,  I  shall,  upon  my  soul." 
— "  Is  it  possible,"  says  she,  "you  can  have  such  a 
desire  to  make  me  miserable?" — "I  tell  thee  noa," 
answered  he  loudly,  "  d — n  me  if  there  is  a  thing 
upon  earth  I  would  not  do  to  see  thee  happy." — 
"  And  will  not  my  dear  papa  allow  me  to  have  the 
least  knowledge  of  what  will  make  me  so  ^  If  it  be 
true  that  happiness  consists  in  opinion,  what  must 
be  my  condition,  when  I  shall  think  myself  the  most 
miserable  of  all  the  wretches  upon  earth  '?"  "  Better 
think  yourself  so,"  said  he,  "than  know  it  by  being 
married  to  a  poor  bastardly  vagabond."  "  If  it  will 
content  you,  sir,"  said  Sophia,  "  I  will  give  you  the 
most  solemn  promise  never  to  marry  him,  nor  any 
other,  while  my  papa  lives,  without  liis  consent. 
Let  me  dedicate  my  whole  life  to  your  service  ;  let 
me  be  again  your  poor  Sophy,  and"  my  whole  busi- 
ness and  pleasure  be,  as  it  hath  been,  to  please  and 
divert  you."  "  Lookee,  Sophy,"  answered  the 
squire,  "  I  am  not  to  be  choused  in  this  manner. 
Your  aunt  Western  would  then  have  reason  to  think 
me  the  fool  she  doth.  No,  no,  Sophy,  I'd  have  you 
to  know  I  have  a  got  more  wisdom,  and  know 
more  of  the  world,  than  to  take  the  word  of  a 
woman  in  a  matter  where  a  man  is  concerned." 
"  How,  sir,  have  I  desei-ved  this  want  of  confidence  V' 
said  she  ;  "have  I  ever  broke  a  single  promise  to 
you  t.  or  have  I  ever  been  found  guilty  of  a  falsehood 
from  my  cradle?'  "Lookee,  Sophy,"  cries  he  ; 
"that's  neither  here  nor  there.  lam  determined 
upon  this  match,  and  have  him   you  shall,  d— n  me 


if  shat  unt.  D — n  me  if  shat  unt,  though  dost  hang 
thyself  the  next  morning."  At  repeating  which 
words  he  clinched  his  fist,  knit  his  brows,  bit  his 
lips,  and  thundered  so  loud,  that  the  poor  afflicted, 
terrified  Sophia  sunk  trembling  into  her  chair,  and, 
had  not  a  flood  of  tears  come  immediately  to  her 
relief,  perhaps  worse  had  followed. 

Western  beheld  the  deplorable  condition  of  his 
daughter  with  no  more  contrition  or  remorse  than 
the  turnkey  of  Newgate  feels  at  viewing  the  agonies 
of  a  tender  wife,  when  taking  her  last  farewell  of 
her  condemned  husband  ;  or  rather  he  looked  down 
on  her  with  the  same  emotions  which  arise  in  an 
honest  fair  tradesman,  who  sees  his  debtor  dragged 
to  i^rison  for  10/.,  which,  though  a  just  debt,  the 
■wretch  is  wickedly  unable  to  pay.  Or,  to  hit  the 
case  still  more  nearly,  he  felt  the  same  compunction 
with  a  bawd,  when  some  poor  innocent,  whom  she 
hath  ensnared  into  her  hands,  falls  into  fits  at  the 
first  proposal  of  what  is  called  seeing  company. 
Indeed  this  resemblance  would  be  exact,  was  it  not 
that  the  bawd  hath  an  interest  in  what  she  doth, 
and  the  father,  though  perhaps  he  may  blindly  think 
otherwise,  can,  in  reality,  have  none  in  urging  his 
daughter  to  almost  an  equal  prostitution. 

In  this  condition  he  left  his  poor  Sophia,  and,  de- 
parting with  a  very  vulgar  observation  on  the  effect 
of  tears,  he  locked  the  room,  and  returned  to  the 
parson,  who  said  everything  he  durst  in  behalf  of 
the  young  lady,  which,  though  perhaps  it  was  not 
quite  so  much  as  his  duty  required,  yet  was  it  suf- 
ficient to  throw  the  squire  into  a  violent  rage,  and 
into  many  indecent  reflections  on  the  whole  body  of 
the  clergy,  which  we  have  too  great  an  honour  for 
that  sacred  function  to  commit  to  paper. 


CHAPTER  III. 

What  happened  to  Sophia  during  her  confinement. 

The  landlady  of  the  house  where  the  squire  lodged 
had  begun  very  early  to  entertain  a  strange  opinion 
of  her  guests.  However,  as  she  was  informed  that 
the  squire  was  a  man  of  vast  fortune,  and  as  she  had 
taken  care  to  exact  a  very  extraordinary  price  for 
her  rooms,  she  did  not  think  proper  to  give  any 
offence  ;  for,  though  she  was  not  without  some  con- 
cern for  the  confinement  of  poor  Sophia,  of  whose 
great  sweetness  of  temper  and  affability  the  maid  of 
the  house  had  made  so  favourable  a  report,  which 
was  confirmed  by  all  the  squire's  servants,  yet  she 
had  much  more  concern  for  her  own  interest  than 
to  provoke  one,  whom,  as  she  said,  she  perceived  to 
be  a  very  hastish  kind  of  a  gentleman. 

Though  Sophia  eat  but  little,  yet  she  was  regu- 
larly served  with  her  meals ;  indeed,  I  believe,  if 
she  had  liked  any  one  rarity,  that  the  squire,  how- 
ever angry,  would  have  spared  neither  pains  nor  cost 
to  have  procured  it  for  her  ;  since,  however  strange 
it  may  appear  to  some  of  my  readers,  he  really 
doated  on  his  daughter,  and  to  give  her  any  kind  of 
pleasure  was  the  highest  satisfaction  of  his  life. 

The  dinner-hour  being  arrived.  Black  George 
carried  her  up  a  pullet,  the  squire  himself  (for  he 
had  sworn  not  to  part  with  the  key)  attending  the 
door.  As  George  deposited  the  dish,  some  compli- 
ments passed  between  him  and  Sophia  (for  he  had 
not  seen  her  since  she  left  the  country,  and  she 
treated  every  servant  with  more  respect  than  some 
persons  show  to  those  who  are  in  a  very  slight 
degree  their  inferiors).  Sophia  would  have  had 
him  take  the  pullet  back,  saying,  she  could  not  eat ; 
but  George  begged  her  to  try,  and  particularly 
recommended  to  her  the  eggs,  of  which  he  said  it 
was  full. 
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All  this  time  the  squire  was  waiting  at  the  door  ; 
but  George  was  a  great  favourite  with  his  master, 
as  his  employment  was  in  concerns  of  the  highest 
nature,  namely,  about  the  game,  and  was  accustomed 
to  take  many  liberties.  He  had  officiously  carried 
up  the  dinner,  being,  as  he  said,  very  desirous  to 
see  his  young  lady ;  he  made  therefore  no  scruple 
of  keeping  his  master  standing  above  ten  minutes, 
while  civilities  were  passing  between  him  and  So- 
phia, for  which  he  received  only  a  good-humoured 
rebuke  at  the  door  when  he  returned. 

The  eggs  of  pullets,  partridges,  pheasants,  &c., 
were,  as  George  well  knew,  the  most  favourite 
dainties  of  Sophia.  It  was  therefore  no  wonder 
that  he,  who  was  a  very  good-natured  fellow,  should 
take  care  to  supply  her  with  this  kind  of  delicacy, 
at  the  time  when  all  the  servants  in  the  house  were 
afraid  she  would  be  starved  ;  for  she  had  scarce 
swallowed  a  single  morsel  in  the  last  forty  hours. 

Though  vexation  hath  not  the  same  effect  on  all 
persons  as  it  usually  hath  on  a  widow,  whose  ap- 
petite it  often  renders  sharper  than  it  can  be  ren- 
dered by  the  air  on  Bansted  Downs,  or  Salisbury 
Plain  ;  yet  the  sublimest  grief,  notwithstanding 
what  some  people  may  say  to  the  contrary,  will  eat 
at  last.  And  Sophia  herself,  after  some  little  con- 
sideration, began  to  dissect  the  fowl,  which  she 
found  to  be  as  full  of  eggs  as  George  had  re- 
ported it. 

But,  if  she  was  pleased  with  these,  it  contained 
something  which  would  have  delighted  the  Royal 
Society  much  more ;  for  if  a  fowl  with  three  legs 
he  so  invaluable  a  curiosity,  when  perhaps  time  hath 
produced  a  thousand  such,  at  what  price  shall  we 
esteem  a  bird  which  so  totally  contradicts  all  the 
laws  of  animal  economy,  as  to  contain  a  letter  in  its 
belly  1  Ovid  tells  us  of  a  flower  into  which  Hyacin- 
thus  was  metamorphosed,  that  bears  letters  on  its 
leaves,  which  Virgil  recommended  as  a  miracle  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  his  day;  but  no  age  nor  nation 
hath  ever  recorded  a  bird  with  a  letter  in  its  maw. 

But  though  a  miracle  of  this  kind  might  have  en- 
gaged all  the  Acadhnies  des  Sciences  in  Europe,  and 
perhaps  in  a  fruitless  inquiry ;  yet  the  reader,  by 
barely  recollecting  the  last  dialogue  which  passed 
Ijetween  Messieurs  Jones  and  Partridge,  will  be 
very  easily  satisfied  from  whence  this  letter  came, 
and  how  it  found  its  passage  into  the  fowl. 

■Sophia,  notwithstanding  her  long  fast,  and  not- 
withstanding her  favourite  dish  was  there  before 
her,  no  sooner  saw  the  letter  than  she  immediately 
snatched  it  up,  tore  it  open,  and  read  as  follows  : 

"*  Madam, 

"  Was  I  not  sensible  to  whom  I  have  the  ho- 
nour of  writing,  I  should  endeavour,  however  diffi- 
cult, to  paint  the  horrors  of  my  mind  at  the  account 
brought  me  by  Mrs.  Honour ;  but  as  tenderness 
alone  can  have  any  true  idea  of  the  pangs  which 
tenderness  is  capable  of  feeling,  so  can  this  most 
amiable  quality,  which  my  Sophia  possesses  in  the 
most  eminent  degree,  sufficiently  inform  her  what 
her  Jones  must  have  suffered  on  this  melancholy 
occasion.  Is  there  a  circumstance  in  the  world 
which  can  heighten  my  agonies,  when  I  hear  of  any 
misfortune  which  hath  befallen  you  %  Surely  there 
is  one  only,  and  with  that  I  am  accursed.  It  is, 
my  Sophia,  the  dreadful  consideration  that  I  am 
myself  the  wretched  cause.  Perhaps  I  here  do  ray- 
self  too  much  honour,  but  none  will  en\-y  me  an 
honour  which  costs  me  so  extremely  dear.  Pardon 
me  this  presumption,  and  pardon  me  a  greater  still, 
if  I  ask  you,  whether  my  advice,  my  assistance,  my 
presence,  my  absence,  my  death,  or  my  tortures  can 


bring  you  any  relief?  Can  the  most  perfect  admi- 
ration, the  most  watchful  observance,  the  most 
ardent  love,  the  most  melting  tenderness,  the  most 
resigned  submission  to  your  will,  make  you  amends 
for  what  you  are  to  sacrifice  to  my  happiness '?  If 
they  can,  fly,  my  lovely  angel,  to  those  arms  which 
are  ever  open  to  receive  and  protect  you ;  and  to 
which,  whether  you  bring  yourself  alone,  or  the 
riches  of  the  world  with  you,  is,  in  my  opinion,  an 
alternative  not  worth  regarding.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, wisdom  shall  predominate,  and,  on  the  most 
mature  reflection,  inform  you,  that  the  sacrifice  is 
too  great ;  and  if  there  be  no  way  left  to  reconcile 
your  father,  and  restore  the  peace  of  your  dear 
mind,  hut  by  abandoning  me,  I  conjure  you  drive 
me  for  ever  from  your  thoughts,  exert  your  resolu- 
tion, and  let  no  compassion  for  my  sufferings  bear 
the  least  weight  in  that  tender  bosom.  Believe  me, 
madam,  I  so  sincerely  love  you  better  than  myself, 
that  my  great  and  principal  end  is  your  happiness. 
My  first  wish  (why  would  not  fortune  indulge  me 
in  it'?)  was,  and  pardon  me  if  I  say,  still  is,  to  see 
you  every  moment  the  happiest  of  women ;  my 
second  wish  is,  to  hear  you  are  so  ;  but  no  misery 
on  earth  can  equal  mine,  while  I  think  you  owe  an 
uneasy  moment  to  him  who  is,  madam,  in  every 
sense,  and  to  every  purpose,  your  devoted 

"  Thomas  Jones." 

What  Sophia  said,  or  did,  or  thought,  upon  this 
letter,  how  often  she  read  it,  or  whether  more  than 
once,  shall  all  be  left  to  our  reader's  imagination. 
The  answer  to  it  he  may  perhaps  see  hereafter,  but 
not  at  present ;  for  this  reason,  among  others,  that 
she  did  not  now  write  any,  and  that  for  several  good 
causes,  one  of  which  was  this,  she  had  no  paper, 
pen,  nor  ink. 

In  the  evening,  while  Sophia  was  meditating  on 
the  letter  she  had  received,  or  on  something  else, 
a  violent  noise  from  below  disturbed  her  medita- 
tions. This  noise  was  no  other  than  a  round  bout 
at  altercation  between  two  persons.  One  of  the 
combatants,  by  his  voice,  she  immediately  distin- 
guished to  be  her  father ;  but  she  did  not  so  soon 
discover  the  shriller  pipes  to  belong  to  the  organ 
of  her  aunt  Western,  who  was  just  arrived  in  town, 
where  having,  by  means  of  one  of  her  servants, 
who  stopped  at  the  Hercules  Pillars,  learned  where 
her  brother  lodged,  she  drove  directly  to  his 
lodgings. 

We  shall  therefore  take  our  leave  at  present  of 
Sophia,  and,  with  our  usual  good-breeding,  attend 
her  ladyship. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

In  which  Sophia  is  delivered  from  her  confinement. 

The  squire  and  the  parson  (for  the  landlord  was 
now  otherwise  engaged)  were  smoking  their  pipes 
together,  when  the  arrival  of  the  lady  was  first 
signified.  The  squire  no  sooner  heard  her  name, 
than  he  immediately  ran  down  to  usher  her  up 
stairs  ;  for  he  was  a  great  observer  of  such  cere- 
monials, especially  to  his  sister,  of  whom  he  stood 
more  in  awe  than  of  any  other  human  creature, 
though  he  never  would  ovn\  this,  nor  did  he  per- 
haps know  it  himself. 

Mrs.  Western,  on  her  arrival  in  the  dining-room, 
having  flung  herself  into  a  chair,  began  thus  to 
harangue  :  "  Well,  surely,  no  one  ever  had  such  an 
intolerable  journey.  I  think  the  roads,  since  so 
many  turnpike  acts,  are  grown  worse  than  ever. 
La,  brother,  how  could  you  get  into  this  odious 
placed  no  person  of  condition,  I  dare   swear,  ever 
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8et  foot  here  before."  "  I  don't  know,"  cries  the 
squire,  '<  I  think  they  do  well  enough  ;  it  was  land- 
lord recommended  them.  I  thought,  as  he  knew 
most  of  the  quality,  he  could  best  show  me  where 
to  get  among  \m."  "  Well,  and  where 's  ray  niece'!" 
says  the  lady ;  "  have  you  been  to  wait  upon  lady 
Beliaston  yetl"  "  Ay,  ay,"  cries  the  squire,  "your 
niece  is  safe  enough ;  she  is  up  stairs  in  chamber." 
"How!"  answered  the  lady,  "is  my  niece  in  this 
house,  and  does  she  not  know  of  my  being  herd" 
"  No,  nobody  can  well  get  to  her,"  says  the  squire, 
"  for  she  is  under  lock  and  key.  I  have  her  safe  ; 
I  vetched  her  from  my  lady  cousin  the  first  night 
I  came  to  town,  and  I  have  taken  care  o'  her  ever 
since  ;  she  is  as  secure  as  a  fox  in  a  bag,  I  promise 
you."  "  Good  heaven  !"  returned  Mrs.  Western, 
"what  do  I  hear?  I  thought  what  a  fine  piece  of 
work  would  be  the  consequence  of  my  consent  to 
your  coming  to  town  yourself;  nay,  it  was  indeed 
your  own  headstrong  will,  nor  can  I  charge  myself 
with  having  ever  consented  to  it.  Did  not  you  pro- 
mise me,  brother,  that  you  would  take  none  of 
these  headstrong  measures'?  Was  it  not  by  these 
headstrong  measures  that  you  forced  my  niece  to 
run  away  from  you  in  the  country '?  Have  you  a 
mind   to   oblige   her   to    take   such   another  stepi" 

"  Z ds  and  the  devil!"  cries  the  squire,  dashing 

his  pipe  on  the  ground  ;  "  did  ever  mortal  hear  the 
like '?  when  I  expected  you  would  have  commended 
me  for  all  I  have  done,  to  be  fallen  upon  in  this 
manner!"  "How!"  brother,  said  the  lady,  "  have  I 
ever  given  you  the  least  reason  to  imagine  I  should 
commend  you  for  locking  up  your  daughter  1  Have 
I  not  often  told  you  that  women  in  a  free  country 
are  not  to  be  treated  with  such  arbitrary  power'? 
We  are  as  free  as  the  men,  and  I  heartily  wish  I 
could  not  say  we  deserve  that  freedom  better.  If 
you  expect  I  should  stay  a  moment  longer  in  this 
wretched  house,  or  that  I  should  ever  own  you  again 
as  my  relation,  or  that  I  should  ever  trouble  myself 
again  with  the  affairs  of  your  family,  I  insist  upon 
it  that  my  niece  be  set  at  liberty  this  instant." 
This  she  spoke  with  so  commanding  an  air,  standing 
with  her  back  to  the  fire,  with  one  hand  behind  her, 
and  a  pinch  of  snuff  in  the  other,  that  I  question 
whether  Thalestris,  at  the  head  of  lier  Amazons,  ever 
made  a  more  tremendous  figure.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  poor  squire  was  not  proof  against 
the  awe  which  she  inspired.  "  There,"  he  cried, 
throwing  down  the  key,  "  there  it  is,  do  whatever 
you  please.  I  intended  only  to  have  kept  her  up 
till  Blifil  came  to  town,  which  can't  be  long;  and 
now  if  any  harm  happens  in  the  mean  time,  remember 
who  is  to  be  blamed  for  it." 

"  I  will  answer  it  with  my  life,"  cried  Mrs.  West- 
ern, "  but  I  shall  not  intermeddle  at  all,  unless  upon 
one  condition,  and  that  is,  that  you  will  commit  the 
whole  entirely  to  my  care,  without  taking  any  one 
measure  yourself,  unless  I  shall  eventually  appoint 
you  to  act.  Ifyou  ratify  these  preliminaries,  brother, 
I  yet  will  endeavour  to  preserve  the  honour  of  youi' 
family  ;  if  not,  I  shall  continue  in  a  neutral  state." 

"I  pray  you,  good  sir,"  said  tlie  parson,  "permit 
yourself  this  once  to  be  admonished  by  her  ladyship  ; 
peradventure,  by  communing  with  young  Madam 
Sophia,  she  will  effect  more  than  you  have  been  able 
to  perpetrate  by  more  rigorous  measures." 

"What,  dost  thee  open  upon  me'?"  cries  the 
squire  :  "  if  thee  dost  begin  to  babble,  I  shall  whip 
thee  in  presently." 

"Fie,  brother,"  answered  the  lady,  "is  this  lan- 
guage to  a  clergjman'?  Mr.  Supple  is  a  man  of 
sense,  and  gives  you  the  best  advice  ;  and  the  whole 
world,  I  believe,  will  concur  in  his  opinion ;  but  I 


must  tell  you  I  expect  an  immediate  answer  to  my 
categorical  proposals.  Either  cede  your  daughter 
to  my  disposal,  or  take  her  wholly  to  your  own  sur- 
prising discretion,  and  then  I  here,  before  Mr.  Sup- 
ple, evacuate  the  garrison,  and  renounce  you  and 
your  family  for  ever." 

"  I  pray  you  let  me  be  a  mediator,"  cries  the 
parson,  "  let  me  supplicate  you." 

"Why,  there  lies  the  key  on  the  table,"  cries  the 
squire.  "  She  may  take  un  up,  if  she  pleases  ;  who 
hinders  her?  " 

"  No,  brother,"  answered  the  lady,  "  I  insist  on 
the  formality  of  its  being  delivered  me,  with  a  full 
ratification  of  all  the  concessions  stipulated." 

"  Why  then  I  will  deliver  it  to  you. — There  'tis," 
cries  the  squire.  "  I  am  sure,  sister,  you  can't  ac- 
cuse me  of  ever  denying  to  trust  my  daughter  to  you. 
She  hath  lived  wi'  you  a  whole  year  and  muore  to  a 
time,  without  my  ever  zeeing  her." 

"  And  it  would  have  been  happy  for  her,"  an- 
swered the  lady,  "  if  she  had  always  lived  with  me. 
Nothing  of  this  kind  would  have  happened  under 
my  eye." 

"Ay,  certainly,"  cries  he,  "  I  only  am  to  blame." 

"  Why,  you  are  to  blame,  brother,"  answered  she. 
"  I  have  been  often  obliged  to  tell  you  so,  and  shall 
always  be  obliged  to  tell  you  so.  However,  I  hope 
you  will  now  amend,  and  gather  so  much  experience 
from  past  errors,  as  not  to  defeat  my  wisest  machi- 
nations by  your  blunders.  Indeed,  brother,  you  are 
not  qualified  for  these  negociations.  All  your  whole 
scheme  of  politics  is  wrong.  I  once  more,  therefore, 
insist,  that  you  do  not  intermeddle.  Remember 
only  what  is  past." 

"  Z ds    and  bl — d,    sister,"   cries    the    squire, 

"  what  would  you  have  me  say  ■?  You  are  enough 
to  provoke  the  devil." 

"  There,  now,"  said  she,  "just  according  to  the 
old  custom.  I  see,  brother,  there  is  no  talking  to 
you.  I  will  appeal  to  Mr.  Supple,  who  is  a  man  of 
sense,  if  I  said  anything  which  could  put  any  human 
creature  into  a  passion ;  but  you  are  so  wrong- 
headed  every  way." 

"  Let  me  beg  you,  madam,"  said  the  parson,  "  not 
to  irritate  his  worship." 

"Irritate  him  1 "  said  the  lady;  "sure,  you  are 
as  great  a  fool  as  himself.  Well,  brother,  since 
you  have  promised  not  to  interfere,  I  will  once  more 
undertake  the  management  of  my  niece.  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  all  affairs  which  are  under  the  direc- 
tions of  men !  The  head  of  one  woman  is  worth  a 
thousand  of  yours."  And  now  having  summoned  a 
servant  to  show  her  to  Sophia,  she  departed,  bearing 
the  key  M'ith  her. 

She  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  the  squire  (having 
first  shut  the  door)  ejaculated  twenty  bitches,  and 
as  many  hearty  curses  against  her,  not  sparing  him- 
self for  having  ever  thought  of  her  estate  ;  but  added, 
"  Now  one  hath  been  a  slave  so  long,  it  would  be 
pity  to  lose  it  at  lact,  for  want  of  holding  out  a  little 
longer.  The  bitch  can't  live  for  ever,  and  I  know  I 
am  down  for  it  upon  the  will." 

The  parson  greatly  commended  this  resolution ; 
and  now  the  squire  having  ordered  in  another  bottle, 
which  was  his  usual  method  when  anything  either 
pleased  or  vexed  him,  did,  by  drinking  plentifully  of 
this  medicinal  julap,  so  totally  wash  away  his  choler, 
that  his  temper  was  perfectly  placid  and  serene, 
when  Mrs.  Western  returned  with  Sophia  into  the 
room.  The  young  lady  had  on  her  hat  and  capuchin, 
and  the  aunt  acquainted  Mr.  Western,  "that  she 
intended  to  take  her  niece  with  her  to  her  own 
lodgings;  for,  indeed,  brother,"  says  she,  "these 
rooms  are  not  fit  to  receive  a  christian  soul  in." 
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"  Very  well,  madam,"  quoth  Western,  "  whatever 
you  please.  The  girl  can  never  be  in  better  hands 
than  yoUrs ;  and  the  parson  here  can  do  me  the  jus- 
tice to  say,  that  I  have  said  fifty  times  behind  your 
back,  that  you  was  one  of  the  most  sensible  women 
in  the  world." 

"  To  this,"  cries  the  parson,  "  I  am  ready  to  bear 
testimony." 

"  Nay,  brother,"  says  Mrs.  Western,  "  I  have 
always,  I'm  sure,  given  you  as  favourable  a  charac- 
ter. You  must  own  you  have  a  little  too  much 
hastiness  in  your  temper  ;  but  when  you  will  allow 
yourself  time  to  reflect  I  never  knew  a  man  more 
reasonable." 

"  Why  then,  sister,  if  you  think  so,"  said  the 
squire,  "  here's  your  good  health  with  all  my  heart. 
I  am  a  little  passionate  sometimes,  but  I  scorn  to 
bear  any  malice.  Sophy,  do  you  be  a  good  girl,  and 
do  everything  your  aunt  orders  you." 

"  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  her,"  answered 
Mrs.  Western.  "  She  hath  had  already  an  example 
before  her  eyes  in  the  behaviour  of  that  wretch  her 
cousin  Harriet,  who  ruined  herself  by  neglecting  my 
advice.  O  brother,  what  think  youl  You  was 
hardly  gone  out  of  hearing,  when  you  set  out  for 
London,  when  who  should  arrive  but  that  impudent 
fellow  Avith  the  odious  Irish  name — that  Fitzpatrick. 
He  broke  in  abruptly  upon  me  without  notice,  or  I 
would  not  have  seen  him.  He  ran  on  a  long,  unin- 
telligible story  about  his  wife,  to  which  he  forced 
me  to  give  him  a  hearing ;  but  I  made  him  very 
little  answer,  and  delivered  him  the  letter  from  his 
wife,  which  I  bid  him  answer  himself.  I  suppose 
the  wretch  will  endeavour  to  find  us  out,  but  I  beg 
you  will  not  see  her,  for  I  am  determined  I  will  not." 

"  I  see  her!"  answered  the  squire  ;  "  you  need 
not  fear  me.  I'll  ge  no  encouragement  to  such  un- 
dutiful  wenches.  It  is  well  for  the  fellow,  her  hus^ 
band,  I  was  not  at  huome.  Od  rabbit  it,  he  should 
have  taken  a  dance  thru  the  horse-pond,  I  promise 
un.  You  zee,  Sophy,  what  undutifulness  brings  volks 
to.      You  have  an  example  in  your  own  family." 

"  Brother,"  cries  the  aunt,  "  you  need  not  shock 
my  niece  by  such  odious  repetitions.  Why  will  you 
not  leave  everything  entirely  to  me  1"  "Well,  well; 
I  wuU,  I  wull,"  said  the  squire. 

And  now  Mrs.  Western,  luckily  for  Sophia,  put 
an  end  to  the  conversation  by  ordering  chairs  to  be 
called.  I  say  luckily,  for  had  it  continued  much 
longer,  fresh  matter  of  dissension  would,  most  pro- 
bably, have  arisen  between  the  brother  and  sister ; 
between  whom  education  and  sex  made  the  only 
difierenee  ;  for  both  were  equally  violent  and  equally 
positive  :  they  had  both  a  vast  affection  for  Sophia, 
and  both  a  sovereign  contempt  for  each  other. 


CHAPTER  V. 

In  which  Jones  receives  a  letter  from  Sophia,  and  goes  to  a 
play  with  Mrs.  Miller  and  Partridge. 

The  arrival  of  Black  George  in  town,  and  the  good 
offices  which  that  grateful  fellow  had  promised  to 
do  for  his  old  benefactor,  greatly  comforted  Jones  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  anxiety  and  uneasiness  which  he 
had  suffered  on  the  account  of  Sophia ;  from  whom, 
by  the  means  of  the  said  George,  he  received  the 
following  answer  to  his  letter,  which  Sophia,  to 
whom  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper  was  restored 
with  her  liberty,  wrote  the  very  evening  when  she 
departed  from  her  confinement : 
'  Sir, 

"  As  I  do  not  doubt  your  sincerity  in  what  you 
Avrite,  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  some  of  my 
•afflictions  are  at  an  end,  by  the  arrival  of  my  aunt 
WesterU)   with  whom    I   am   at  present,  and  with 


whom  I  enjoy  all  the  liberty  I  can  desire.  One 
promise  my  aunt  hath  insisted  on  my  making,  which 
is,  that  I  will  not  see  or  converse  with  any  person 
without  her  knowledge  and  consent.  This  promise 
I  have  most  solemnly  given,  and  shall  most  inviola- 
bly keep  :  and  though  she  had  not  expressly  for- 
bidden me  writing,  yet  that  must  be  an  omission 
from  forgetfulness  ;  or  this,  perhaps,  is  included  in 
the  word  conversing.  However,  as  I  cannot  but 
consider  this  as  a  breach  of  her  generous  confidence 
in  my  honour,  you  cannot  expect  that  I  shall,  after 
tliis,  continue  to  write  myself  or  to  receive  letters, 
without  her  knowledge.  A  promise  is  with  me  a 
very  sacred  thing,  and  to  be  extended  to  everything 
understood  from  it,  as  well  as  to  what  is  expressed 
by  it ;  and  this  consideration  may,  perhaps,  on  re- 
fiection,  afford  you  some  comfort.  But  why  should 
I  mention  a  comfort  to  you  of  this  kind  ;  for  though 
there  is  one  thing  in  which  I  can  never  comply  with 
the  best  of  fathers,  yet  am  I  firmly  resolved  never  to 
act  in  defiance  of  him,  or  to  take  any  step  of  conse- 
quence without  his  consent.  A  firm  persuasion  of 
this  must  teach  you  to  divert  your  thoughts  from 
what  fortune  hath  (perhaps)  made  impossible.  This 
your  own  interest  persuades  you.  This  may  recon- 
cile, I  hope,  Mr.  AUworthy  to  you ;  and  if  it  will, 
you  have  my  injunctions  to  pursue  it.  Accidents 
have  laid  some  obligations  on  me,  and  your  good 
intentions  probably  more.  Fortune  may,  perhaps, 
be  some  time  kinder  to  us  both  than  at  present. 
Believe  this,  that  I  shall  always  think  of  you  as  I 
think  you  deserve,  and  am,  sir,  your  obliged  servant, 
<'  Sophia  Western. 
"  I  charge  you  write  to  me  no  more — at  present 
at  least ;  and  accept  this,  which  is  now  of  no  service 
to  me,  which  I  know  you  must  want,  and  think  you 
owe  the  trifle  only  to  that  fortune  by  which  you 
found  it."* 

A  child  who  hath  just  learned  his  letters  would 
have  spelt  this  letter  out  in  less  time  than  Jones 
took  in  reading  it.  The  sensations  it  occasioned 
were  a  mixture  of  joy  and  grief;  somewhat  like 
what  divide  the  mind  of  a  good  man  when  he  peruses 
the  will  of  his  deceased  friend,  in  which  a  large  legacy, 
which  his  distresses  make  the  more  welcome,  is 
bequeathed  to  him.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  he 
was  more  pleased  than  displeased  ;  and,  indeed,  the 
reader  may  probably  wonder  that  he  was  displeased 
at  all ;  but  the  reader  is  not  quite  so  much  in  love 
as  was  poor  Jones ;  and  love  is  a  disease  which, 
though  it  may,  in  some  instances,  resemble  a  con- 
sumption (which  it  sometimes  causes),  in  others 
proceeds  in  direct  opposition  to  it,  and  particularly 
in  this,  that  it  never  flatters  itself,  or  sees  any  one 
symptom  in  a  favourable  light. 

One  thing  gave  him  complete  satisfaction,  which 
was,  that  his  mistress  had  regained  her  liberty,  and 
was  now  Avith  a  lady  where  she  might  at  least  assure 
herself  of  a  decent  treatment.  Another  comfortable 
circumstance  was  the  reference  which  she  made  to 
her  promise  of  never  marrying  any  other  man  ;  for 
however  disinterested  he  might  imagine  his  passion, 
and  notwithstanding  all  the  generous  overtures 
made  in  his  letter,  I  very  much  question  whether  he 
could  have  heard  a  more  afflicting  piece  of  news  than 
that  Sophia  Avas  married  to  another,  though  the 
match  had  been  never  so  great,  and  never  so  likely 
to  end  in  making  her  completely  happy.  That  re- 
fined degree  of  Platonic  affection  Avhich  is  absolutely 
detached  from  the  flesh,  and  is,  indeed,  entirely  and 
purely  spiritual,  is  a  gift  confined  to  the  female  part 
of  the  creation  ;  many  of  whom  I  have  heard  declare 

*  Meaning,  perhaps,  the  bank-bill  for  100/. 
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(and,  doubtless,  with  great  truth),  that  thpy  would, 
with  the  utmost  readiness,  resign  a  lover  to  a  rival, 
when  such  resignation  was  proved  to  be  necessary 
for  the  temporal  interest  of  such  lover.  Hence, 
therefore,  I  conclude,  that  this  affection  is  in  na- 
ture, though  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  I  have  ever 
seen  an  instance  of  it. 

Mr.  Jones  having  spent  three  hours  in  reading 
and  kissing  the  aforesaid  letter,  and  being,  at  last, 
in  a  state  of  good  spirits,  from  the  last-mentioned 
considerations,  he  agreed  to  carry  an  appointment, 
which  he  had  before  made,  into  execution.  This 
was,  to  attend  Mrs.  Miller,  and  her  younger  daughter, 
into  the  gallery  at  the  playhouse,  and  to  admit  Mr.  Par- 
tridge as  one  of  the  company.  For  as  Jones  had  really 
that  taste  for  humour  which  many  affect,  he  expected 
to  enjoy  much  entertainment  in  the  criticisms  of 
Partridge,  from  whom  he  expected  the  simple  dictates 
of  nature,  unimproved,  indeed,  but  likewise  un- 
adulterated, by  art. 

In  the  first  row  then  of  the  first  gallery  did  Mr. 
Jones,  Mrs.  Miller,  her  youngest  daughter,  and  Par- 
tridge, take  their  places.  Partridge  immediately 
declared  it  was  the  hnest  place  he  had  ever  been  in. 
When  the  first  music  was  played,  he  said,  "  It  was 
a  wonder  how  so  many  fiddlers  could  play  at  one 
time,  without  putting  one  another  out."  While  the 
fellow  was  lighting  the  upper  candles,  he  cried  out 
to  Mrs.  Miller,  "  Look,  look,  madam,  the  very  pic- 
ture of  the  man  in  the  end  of  the  common-prayer 
book  before  the  gunpowder-treason  service."  Nor 
could  he  help  observing,  with  a  sigh,  when  all  the 
candles  were  lighted,  "  That  here  were  candles  enow 
burnt  in  one  night,  to  keep  an  honest  poor  family 
for  a  whole  twelvemonth." 

As  soon  as  the  play,  which  was  Hamlet  Prince  of 
Denmark,  began.  Partridge  was  all  attention,  nor 
did  he  break  silence  till  the  entrance  of  the  ghost  ; 
upon  which  he  asked  Jones,  "  What  man  that  was 
in  the  strange  dress;  something,"  said  he,  "like 
what  I  have  seen  in  a  picture.  Sure  it  is  not 
armour,  is  it']"  Jones  answered,  "That  is  the 
ghost."  To  which  Partridge  replied  with  a  smile, 
"  Persuade  me  to  that,  sir,  if  you  can.  Though  I 
can't  say  T  ever  actually  saw  a  ghost  in  my  life,  yet 
I  am  certain  I  should  know  one,  if  I  saw  him,  better 
than  that  comes  to.  No,  no,  sir,  ghosts  don't  ap- 
pear in  such  dresses  as  that,  neither."  In  this  mis- 
take, Avhich  caused  much  laughter  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Partridge,  he  was  suffered  to  continue,  till 
the  scene  between  the  ghost  and  Hamlet,  when  Par- 
tridge gave  that  credit  to  Mr.  Garrick,  which  he  had 
denied  to  Jones,  and  fell  into  so  violent  a  trembling, 
that  his  knees  knocked  against  each  other.  Jones 
asked  him  what  was  the  matter,  and  whether  he  was 
afraid  of  tlie  warrior  upon  the  stage'?  "  O  la!  sir," 
said  he,  "  I  perceive  now  it  is  what  you  told  me. 
I  am  not  afraid  of  anything  ;  for  I  know  it  is  but  a 
play.  And  if  it  was  really  a  ghost,  it  could  do  one 
no  harm  at  such  a  distance,  and  in  so  much  com- 
pany ;  and  yet  if  I  was  frightened,  I  am  not  the 
only  person."  "Why,  who,"  cries  Jones,  "dost 
thou  take  to  be  such  a  coward  here  besides  thyself?" 
"Nay,  you  may  call  me  coward  if  you  will;  but  if 
that  little  man  there  upon  the  stage  is  not  frightened, 
I  never  saw  any  man  frightened  in  my  life.  Ay,  ay  : 
go  along  with  you !  Ay,  to  be  sure!  Who's  fool 
then  1  Will  you '!  Lud  have  mercy  upon  such  fool- 
hardiness  1 — Whatever  happens,  it  is  good  enough  for 

you. Follow  you '?  I'd  follow  the  devil  as  soon. 

Nay,  perhaps,  it  is  the  devil for  they  say  he  can 

put  on  what  likeness  he  pleases. — Oh !  here  he  is 

again No  farther !  No,  you  have  gone  far  enough 

already;  farther  than  I'd  have  gone  for  all  the  king's 


dominions."  Jones  offered  to  speak,  but  Partridge 
cried  "  Hush,  hush  !  dear  sir,  don't  you  hear  him  V 
And  during  the  whole  speech  of  the  ghost,  he  sat 
with  his  eyes  fLxed  partly  on  the  ghost  and  partly  on 
Hamlet,  and  with  his  mouth  open  ;  the  same  pas- 
sions which  succeeded  each  other  in  Hamlet,  suc- 
ceeding likewise  in  him. 

When  the  scene  was  over  Jones  said,  "  Why,  Par- 
tridge, you  exceed  my  expectations.  You  enjoy  the 
play  more  than  I  conceived  possible."  "Nay,  sir," 
answered  Partridge,  "if  you  are  not  afraid  of  the 
devil,  I  can't  help  it;  but  to  be  sure,  it  is  natural  to 
be  surprised  at  such  things,  though  I  know  there  is 
nothing  in  them  :  not  that  it  was  the  ghost  that  sur- 
prised me,  neither ;  for  I  should  have  known  that  to 
have  been  only  a  man  in  a  strange  dress  ;  but  when 
I  saw  the  little  man  so  frightened  himself,  it  was  that 
which  took  hold  of  me."  "And  dost  thou  imagine, 
then.  Partridge,"  cries  Jones,  "  that  he  was  really 
frightened?'  "Nay,  sir,"  said  Partridge,  "  did  not 
you  yourself  observe  afterwards,  when  he  found  it 
was  his  own  father'  s  spirit,  and  how  he  was  mur- 
dered in  the  garden,  how  his  fear  forsook  him  by 
degrees,  and  he  was  struck  dumb  with  sorrow,  as  it 
were,  just  as  I  should  have  been,  had  it  been  my 
own  case "? — But  hush  !   O   la !  what  noise   is  that  1 

There  he  is  again. Well,  to  be  certain,  though  I 

know  there  is  nothing  at  all  in  it,  I  am  glad  I  am 
not  down  yonder,  where  those  men  are."  Then 
turning  his  eyes  again  upon  Hamlet,  "  Ay,  you  may 
draw  your  sword  ;  what  signifies  a  sword  against  the 
power  of  the  devil  i" 

During  the  second  act,  Partridge  made  very  few 
remarks.  He  greatly  admired  the  fineness  of  the 
dresses  ;  nor  could  he  help  obsendng  upon  the  king's 
countenance.  "Well,"  said  he,  "  how  people  may 
be  deceived  by  faces'!  Nulla  fides  fronti  is,  I  find,  a 
true  saying.  Who  would  think,  by  looking  in  the 
king's  face,  that  he  had  ever  committed  a  murder"?" 
He  then  inquired  after  the  ghost ;  but  Jones,  who  in- 
tended he  should  be  surprised,  gave  him  no  other 
satisfaction,  than  "that  he  might  possibly  see  hiin 
again  soon,  and  in  a  flash  of  fire." 

Partridge  sat  in  fearful  expectation  of  this  ;  and 
now,  when  the  ghost  made  his  next  appearance, 
Partridge  cried  out,  "  There,  sir,  now  ;  what  say  you 
now  '?  is  he  frightened  now  or  no  %  As  much  fright- 
ened as  you  think  me,  and,  to  be  sure,  nobody  can 
help  some  fears.  I  would  not  be  in  so  bad  a  condi- 
tion as  what's  his  name,  squire  Hamlet,  is  there,  for 
all  the  world.  Bless  me !  what's  become  of  the 
spirit  1  As  I  am  a  living  soul,  I  thought  I  saw  him 
sink  into  the  earth."  "  Indeed,  you  saw  right," 
answered  Jones.  "  Well,  well,"  cries  Partridge, 
"  I  know  it  is  only  a  play :  and  besides,  if  there  was 
anything  in  all  this.  Madam  Miller  would  not  laugh 
so  ;  for  as  to  you,  sir,  you  would  not  be  afraid,  I 
believe,  if  the  devil  was  here  in  person. — There, 
there — Ay,  no  wonder  you  are  in  such  a  passion  , 
shake  the  vile  wicked  wretch  to  pieces.  If  she  was 
my  own  mother,  I  would  serve  her  so.  To  be  sure, 
all    duty   to   a  mother  is  forfeited  by  such  wicked 

doings. Ay,  go  about  your  business,  I  hate  the 

sight  of  you." 

Our  critic  was  now  pretty  silent  till  the  play, 
which  Hamlet  introduces  before  the  king.  This  he 
did  not  at  first  understand,  till  Jones  explained  it  to 
him  ;  but  he  no  sooner  entered  into  the  spirit  of  it, 
than  he  began  to  bless  himself  that  he  had  never 
committed  murder.  Then  turning  to  Mrs.  Miller, 
he  asked  her,  "  If  she  did  not  imagine  the  king 
looked  as  if  he  was  touched;  though  he  is,"  said  he, 
"  a  good  actor,  and  doth  all  he  can  to  hide  it.  Well, 
I  would  not  have  so  much  to  answer  for,  as  that 
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wicked  man  there  hath,  to  sit  upon  a  much  higher 
chair  than  he  sits  upon.  No  wonder  he  run  away  ; 
for  your  sake  I'll  never  trust  an  innocent  face  again." 

The  grave-digging  scene  next  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  Partridge,  who  expressed  much  surprise 
at  the  number  of  skulls  thrown  upon  the  stage. 
To  which  Jones  answered,  "  That  it  was  one  of  the 
most  famous  burial-places  about  town."  "  No 
wonder  then,"  cries  Partridge,  "that  the  place  is 
haunted.  But  I  never  saw  in  my  life  a  Avorse 
grave-digger.  I  had  a  sexton,  when  I  was  clerk, 
that  should  have  dug  three  graves  while  he  is 
digging  one.  The  fellow  handles  a  spade  as  if 
it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  had  one  in  his 
hand.  Ay,  ay,  you  may  sing.  You  had  rather 
sing  than  work,  I  believe." — Upon  Hamlet's  tak- 
ing up  the  skull,  he  cried  out,  "  Well !  it  is  strange 
to  see  how  fearless  some  men  are  :  I  never  could 
bring  myself  to  touch  anything  belonging  to  a  dead 
man,  on  any  account. — He  seemed  frightened 
enough  too  at  the  ghost,  I  thought.  Neyno  onmibus 
horis  scqyit." 

Little  more  Avorth  remembering  occurred  during 
the  play,  at  the  end  of  which  Jones  asked  him, 
"  Which  of  the  players  he  had  liked  bestf  To  this 
he  answered,  with  some  appearance  of  indignation 
at  the  question,  "  The  king,  without  doubt."  "  In- 
deed, Mr.  Partridge,"  says  Mrs.  Miller,  "you  are 
not  of  the  same  opinion  Avith  the  toAAai  ;  for  they 
are  all  agreed,  that  Hamlet  is  acted  by  the  best 
player  who  ever  was  on  the  stage."  "  He  the  best 
player  \"  cries  Partridge,  with  a  contemptuous  sneer, 
"  Avhy,  I  could  act  as  well  as  he  myself.  I  am  sure, 
if  I  had  seen  a  ghost,  I  should  have  looked  in  the 
very  same  manner,  .and  done  just  as  he  did.  And 
then,  to  be  sure,  in  that  scene,  as  you  call  it,  be- 
tween him  and  his  mother,  where  you  told  me  he 
acted  so  fine,  Avhy,  Lord  help  me,  any  man,  that  is, 
any  good  man,  that  had  such  a  mother,  Avould  have 
done  exactly  the  same.  I  know  you  are  only  joking 
with  me  ;  but  indeed,  madam,  though  I  Avas  never 
at  a  play  in  London,  yet  I  have  seen  acting  before  in 
the  country  ;  and  the  king  for  my  money  ;  he  speaks 
all  his  words  distinctly,  half  as  loud  again  as  the 
other. — Anybody  may  see  he  is  an  actor." 

While  Mrs.  Miller  was  thus  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion Avith  Partridge,  a  lady  came  up  to  Mr.  Jones, 
Avhom  he  immediately  knew  to  be  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick. 
She  said,  she  had  seen  him  from  the  other  part  of 
the  gallery,  and  had  taken  that  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  him,  as  she  had  something  to  say, 
which  might  be  of  great  service  to  himself.  She 
then  acquainted  him  with  her  lodgings,  and  made 
him  an  appointment  the  next  day  in  the  morning  ; 
which,  upon  recollection,  she  presently  changed  to 
the  afternoon ;  at  which  time  Jones  promised  to 
attend  her. 

Thus  ended  the  adventure  at  the  playhouse ; 
Avhere  Partridge  had  afforded  great  mirth,  not  only 
to  Jones  and  Mrs.  Miller,  but  to  all  Avho  sat  within 
hearing,  who  Avere  more  attentive  to  what  he  said, 
than  to  anything  that  passed  on  the  stage. 

He  durst  not  go  to  bed  all  that  night,  for  fear  of 
the  ghost ;  and  for  many  nights  after  SAveated  two 
or  three  hours  before  he  went  to  sleep,  with  the 
same  apprehensions,  and  waked  several  times  in 
great  horrors,  crying  out,  "  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
us !  there  it  is." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

In  which  the  history  is  ol)liged  to  look  back. 
It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  best  parent  to  ob- 


serve an  exact  impartiality  to  his  children,  even 
though  no  superior  merit  should  bias  his  affection ; 
but  sure  a  parent  can  hardly  be  blamed,  Avhen  that 
superiority  determines  his  preference. 

As  I  regard  all  the  personages  of  this  history  in 
the  light  of  my  children ;  so  I  must  confess  the 
same  inclination  of  partiality  to  Sophia  ;  and  for  that 
I  hope  the  reader  Avill  alloAV  me  the  same  excuse, 
from  the  superiority  of  lier  character. 

This  extraordinary  tenderness  Avhich  I  have  for 
my  heroine  never  suffers  me  to  quit  her  any  long 
time  Avithout  the  utmost  reluctance.  I  could  noAV, 
therefore,  return  impatiently  to  mquire  Avliat  hath 
happened  to  this  lovely  creature  since  her  departure 
from  her  father's,  but  that  I  am  obliged  first  to  pay 
a  short  visit  to  Mr.  Blifil. 

Mr.  Western,  in  the  first  confusion  into  AV'hich 
his  mind  Avas  cast  upon  the  sudden  ncAVS  he  re- 
ceived of  his  daughter,  and  in  the  first  hurry  to  go 
after  her,  had  not  once  thought  of  sending  any  ac- 
count of  the  discovery  to  Blifil.  He  had  not  gone 
far,  hoAvever,  before  he  recollected  himself,  and 
accordingly  stopped  at  the  very  first  inn  he  came  to, 
and  despatched  aAvay  a  messenger  to  acquaint  Blifil 
Avith  his  having  found  Sophia,  and  Avith  his  firm 
resolution  to  marry  her  to  him  immediately,  if  he 
would  come  up  after  him  to  toAVii. 

As  the  love  which  Blifil  had  for  Sophia  was  of 
that  violent  kind,  Avhich  nothing  but  the  loss  of 
her  fortune,  or  some  such  accident,  could  lessen, 
his  inclination  to  the  match  was  not  at  all  altered 
by  her  having  run  aAvay,  though  he  Avas  obliged  to 
lay  this  to  his  oAvn  account.  He  very  readily,  there- 
fore, embraced  this  offer.  Indeed,  he  noAV  proposed 
the  gratification  of  a  very  strong  passion  besides 
avarice,  by  marrying  this  young  lady,  and  this  was 
hatred  ;  for  he  concluded  that  matrimony  afforded 
an  equal  opportunity  of  satisfying  either  hatred  or 
love  ;  and  this  opinion  is  very  probably  verified  by 
much  experience.  To  say  the  truth,  if  we  are  to 
judge  by  the  ordinary  behaviour  of  married  persons 
to  eachother,  we  shall  perhaps  be  apt  to  conclude 
that  the  generality  seek  the  indulgence  of  the  for- 
mer passion  only,  in  their  union  of  everything  but 
of  hearts. 

There  was  one  difficulty,  however,  in  his  way, 
and  this  arose  from  Mr.  Alhvorthy.  That  good 
man,  when  he  found  by  the  departure  of  Sophia 
(for  neither  that,  nor  the  cause  of  it,  could  be  con- 
cealed from  him),  the  great  aversion  Avhich  she  had 
for  his  nephew,  began  to  be  seriously  concerned 
that  he  had  been  deceived  into  carrying  matters  so 
far.  He  by  no  means  concurred  with  the  opinion 
of  those  parents,  Avho  think  it  as  immaterial  to 
consult  the  inclinations  of  their  children  in  the 
affair  of  marriage,  as  to  solicit  the  good  pleasure  of 
their  servants  when  they  intend  to  take  a  journey ; 
and  who  are  by  laAV,  or  decency  at  least,  withheld 
often  from  using  absolute  force.  On  the  contrary, 
as  he  esteemed  the  institution  to  be  of  the  most 
sacred  kind,  he  thought  every  preparatory  caution 
necessary  to  preserve  it  holy  and  inviolate ;  and 
very  Avisely  concluded,  that  the  surest  way  to  effect 
this  was  by  laying  the  foundation  in  previous  affec- 
tion. 

Blifil  indeed  soon  cured  his  uncle  of  all  anger 
on  the  score  of  deceit,  by  many  vows  and  protest- 
ations that  he  had  been  deceived  himself,  with 
which  the  many  declarations  of  Western  very 
well  tallied ;  but  noAV  to  persuade  Alhvorthy  to 
consent  to  the  rencAving  his  addresses  was  a  matter 
of  such  apparent  difficulty,  that  the  very  appear- 
ance Avas  sufficient  to  have  deterred  a  less  enter- 
prising genius ;  but  this  young  gentleman  so  well 
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knew  his  own  talents,  that  nothing  within  the 
province  of  cunning  seemed  to  him  hard  to  be 
achieved. 

Here  then  he  represented  the  violence  of  his 
ovm  affection,  and  the  hopes  of  subduing  aver- 
sion in  the  lady  by  perseverance.  He  begged  that, 
in  an  affair  on  which  depended  all  his  futvire  re- 
pose, he  might  at  least  be  at  liberty  to  try  all  fair 
means  of  success.  Heaven  forbid,  he  said,  that  he 
.  should  ever  think  of  prevailing  by  any  other  than 
the  most  gentle  methods  !  "  Besides,  sir,"  said  he, 
"if  they  fail,  you  may  then  (which  will  be  surely 
time  enough)  deny  your  consent."  He  urged  the 
great  and  eager  desire  which  Mr.  Western  had  for 
the  match ;  and  lastly,  he  made  great  use  of  the 
name  of  Jones,  to  whom  he  imputed  all  that  had 
happened  ;  and  from  whom,  he  said,  to  preserve  so 
valuable  a  young  lady  was  even  an  act  of  charity. 

All  these  arguments  were  well  seconded  by 
Thwackum,  who  dwelt  a  little  stronger  on  the  au- 
thority of  parents  than  Mr.  Blifil  himself  had  done. 
He  ascribed  the  measures  which  Mr.  Blifil  was 
desirous  to  take  to  christian  motives  ;  "  and  though," 
says  he,  "  the  good  young  gentleman  hath  mentioned 
charity  last,  I  am  almost  convinced  it  is  his  first 
and  principal  consideration." 

Square,  possibly,  had  he  been  present,  would  have 
sung  to  the  same  tune,  though  in  a  different  key,  and 
would  have  discovered  much  moral  fitness  in  the 
proceeding ;  but  he  was  now  gone  to  Bath  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health. 

Allworthy,  though  not  without  reluctance,  at  last 
yielded  to  the  desires  of  his  nephew.  He  said  he 
would  accompany  him  to  London,  where  he  might 
be  at  liberty  to  use  every  honest  endeavour  to  gain 
the  lady :  "  But  I  declare,"  sai-d  he,  "  I  will  never 
give  my  consent  to  any  absolute  force  being  put  on 
her  inclinations,  nor  shall  you  ever  have  her,  unless 
she  can  be  brought  freely  to  compliance." 

Thus  did  the  affection  of  Allworthy  to  his  nephew 
betray  the  superior  understanding  to  be  triumphed 
over  by  the  inferior  ;  and  thus  is  the  prudence  of  the 
best  of  heads  often  defeated  by  the  tenderness  of  the 
best  of  hearts. 

Blifil,  having  obtained  this  unhoped-for  acquies- 
cence in  his  uncle,  rested  not  till  he  carried  his  pur- 
pose into  execution.  And  as  no  immediate  business 
required  Mr.  Allworthy's  presence  in  the  country, 
and  little  preparation  is  necessary  to  men  for  a  jour- 
ney, they  set  out  the  very  next  day,  and  arrived  in 
town  that  evening,  when  Mr.  Jones,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  diverting  himself  with  Partridge  at  the 
play. 

The  morning  after  his  arrival  Mr.  Blifil  waited 
on  Mr.  Western,  by  whom  he  was  most  kindly  and 
graciously  received,  and  from  whom  he  had  every 
possible  assurance  (perhaps  more  than  was  possible) 
that  he  should  very  shortly  be  as  happy  as  Sophia 
could  make  him  ;  nor  would  the  squire  suffer  the 
young  gentleman  to  return  to  his  uncle  till  he  had, 
almost  against  his  will,  carried  him  to  his  sister. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

In  which  Mr.  Western  pavs  a  visit  to  his  sistei ,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Blifil. 

Mrs.  Western  was  reading  a  lecture  on  prudence, 
and  matrimonial  politics,  to  her  niece,  when  her 
brother  and  Blifil  broke  in  with  less  ceremony  than 
the  laws  of  visiting  require.  Sophia  no  sooner  saw 
Blifil  than  she  turned  pale,  and  almost  lost  the  use 
of  all  her  faculties ;  but  her  aunt,  on  the  contrary, 
waxed  red,  and,  having  all  her  faculties  at  command, 
began  to  exert  her  tongue  on  the  squire. 


"  Brother,"  said  she,  "  I  am  astonished  at  your 
behaviour ;  will  you  never  learn  any  regard  to  de- 
corum 1  Will  you  still  look  upon  every  apartment 
as  your  owni,  or  as  belonging  to  one  of  your  country 
tenants  1  Do  you  think  yourself  at  liberty  to  invade 
the  privacies  of  women  of  condition,   without   the 

least  decency  or  notice!" "Why,  what  a  pox! 

is  the  matter  now  V'  quoth  the  squire  ;  "  one  would 
think  I  had  caught  you  at — " — "  None  of  your  brut- 
ality, sir,  I  beseech  you,"  answered  she. "  You 

have  surprised  my  poor  niece  so,  that  she  can  hardly, 

I  see,  support  herself. Go,  my  dear,  retire,  and 

endeavour  to  recruit  your  spirits  ;  for  I  see  you  have 
occasion."  At  which  words,  Sophia,  who  never 
received  a  more  welcome  command,  hastily  with- 
drew. 

"  To  be  sm'e,  sister,"  cries  the  squire,  "you  are 
mad,  when  I  have  brought  Mr.  Blifil  here  to  court 
her,  to  force  her  away." 

"Sure,  brother,"  says  she,  "you  are  worse  than 
mad,  when  you  know  in  what  situation   affairs  are, 

to 1   am  sure   I  ask  Mr.  Blifil  pardon,  but  he 

knows  very  well  to  whom  to  impute  so  disagreeable 
a  reception.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  sure  I  shall 
always  be  very  glad  to  see  Mr.  Blifil ;  but  his  own 
good  sense  would  not  have  suffered  him  to  proceed 
so  abruptly,  had  you  not  compelled  him  to  it." 

Blifil  bowed  and  stammered,  and  looked  like  a 
fool ;  but  Western,  without  giving  him  time  to  form 
a  speech  for  the  purpose,  answered,  "  Well,  well,  I 
am  to  blame,  if  you  will,  I  always  am,  certainly  ; 
bvit  come,  let  the  girl  be  fetched  back  again,  or  let 

Mr.  Blifil  go  to  her. He  's  come  up  on  purpose, 

and  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost." 

"  Brother,"  cries  Mrs.  AYestern,  "  Mr.  Blifil,  I  am 
confident,  understands  himself  better  than  to  think 
of  seeing  my  niece  any  more  this  morning,  after 
what  hath  happened.  Women  are  of  a  nice  contex- 
ture ;  and  our  spirits,  when  disordered,  are  not  to 
be  recomposed  in  a  moment.  Had  you  suffered 
Mr.  Blifil  to  have  sent  his  compliments  to  my  niece, 
and  to  have  desired  the  favour  of  waiting  upon  her 
in  the  afternoon,  I  should  possibly  have  prevailed 
on  her  to  have  seen  him  ;  but  now  I  despair  of 
bringing  about  any  such  matter." 

"I  am  very  sorry,  madam,"  cried  Blifil,  "that 
Mr.  Western's  extraordinary  kindness  to  me,  which 
I  can  never  enough  acknowledge,  should  have  oc- 
casioned  "  "  Indeed,  sir,"  said  she,  interrupt- 
ing him,  "  you  need  make  no  apologies,  we  all  know 
my  brother  so  well." 

"  I  don't  care  what  anybody  knows  of  me,"  an- 
swered the  squire  ; "but  when  must  he  come  to 

see  herl  for,  consider,  I  tell  you  he  is  come  up  on 
purpose,  and  so  is  Allworthy."  "  Brother,"  said 
she,  "  whatever  message  Mr.  Blifil  thinks  proper  to 
send  to  my  niece  shall  be  delivered  to  her ;  and  I 
suppose  she  will  want  no  instructions  to  make  a 
proper  answer.  I  am  convinced  she  will  not  refuse 
to  see  Mr.  Blifil  at  a  proper  time." — "  The  devil  she 
won't !"  answered  the  squire. — "  Odsbub  ! — Don't 
we  kiaow, — I  say  nothing,  but  some  volk  are  wiser 

than  all  the  world. If  I  might  have  had  my  will, 

she  had  not  run  away  before  :  and  now  I  expect  to 
hear  every  moment  she  is  guone  again.  For  as  great 
a  fool  as  some  volk  think  me,  I  know  very  well  she 

hates "      "  No    matter,    brother,"   replied  Mrs. 

Western,  "  I  will  not  hear  my  niece  abused.  It  is 
a  refiection  on  my  family.  She  is  an  honour  to  it ; 
and  she  will  be  an  honour  to  it,  I  promise  you.  I 
will  pawn  my  whole  reputation  in  the  world  on  her 

conduct. 1  shall  be  glad  to  see  you,  brother,  in 

the  afternoon  ;  for  I  have  somewhat  of  importance 
to  mention  to  you. — At  present,  Mr.  Blifil,  as  weU 
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as  you,  must  excuse  me  ;  for  I  am  in  haste  to  dress." 
"  Well,  but,"  said  the  squire,  "  do  appoint  a  time." 
"  Indeed,"  said  she,  "  I  can  appoint  no  time.  I 
tell  you  I  will  see  you  in  the  afternoon." — "What 
the  devil  would  you  have  me  do  V  cries  the  squire, 
turning  to  Blifil ;  I  can  no  more  turn  her,  than  a 
beagle  can  turn  an  old  hare.  Perhaps  she  will  be 
in  a  better  humour  in  the  afternoon." — "  I  am  con- 
demned, I  see,  sir,  to  misfortune,"  answered  Blifil ; 
"  but  I  shall  always  own  my  obligations  to  you." 
He  then  took  a  ceremonious  leave  of  Mrs.  Western, 
who  was  altogether  as  ceremonious  on  her  part ;  and 
then  they  departed,  the  squire  muttering  to  himself 
with  an  oath,  that  Blifil  should  see  his  daughter  in 
the  afternoon. 

If  Mr.  Western  was  little  pleased  with  this  inter- 
view, Blifil  was  less.  As  to  the  former,  he  imputed 
the  whole  behaviour  of  his  sister  to  her  humour 
only,  and  to  her  dissatisfaction  at  the  omission  of 
ceremony  in  the  visit ;  but  Blifil  saw  a  little  deeper 
into  things.  He  suspected  somewhat  of  more  con- 
sequence, from  two  or  three  words  which  dropped 
from  the  lady ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  he  suspected 
right,  as  will  appear  when  I  have  unfolded  the  seve- 
ral matters  which  will  be  contained  in  the  following 
chapter. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Stheme  of  Lady  Bellaston  for  the  ruin  of  Jones. 
Love  had  taken  too  deep  a  root  in  the  mind  of  lord 
Fellamar  to  be  plucked  up  by  the  rude  hands  of  Mr. 
Western.  In  the  heat  of  resentment  he  had,  in- 
deed, given  a  commission  to  Captain  Eglane,  which 
the  captain  had  far  exceeded  in  the  execution  ;  nor 
had  it  been  executed  at  all,  had  his  lordship  been  able 
to  find  the  captain  after  he  had  seen  lady  Bellaston, 
which  was  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  after  he  had 
received  the  affront ;  but  so  industrious  was  the  cap- 
tain in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  that,  having  after 
long  inquiry  found  out  the  squire's  lodgings  very  late 
in  the  evening,  he  sat  up  all  night  at  a  tavern,  that 
he  might  not  miss  the  squire  in  the  morning,  and  by 
that  means  missed  the  revocation  which  my  lord  had 
sent  to  his  lodgings. 

In  the  afternoon  then  next  after  the  intended  rape 
of  Sophia,  his  lordship,  as  we  have  said,  made  a  visit 
to  lady  Bellaston,  who  laid  open  so  much  of  the 
character  of  the  squire,  that  his  lordship  plainly  saw 
the  absurdity  he  had  been  guilty  of  in  taking  any 
offence  at  his  words,  especially  as  he  had  those 
honourable  designs  on  his  daughter.  He  then  un- 
bosomed the  violence  of  his  passion  to  lady  Bellas- 
ton,  who  readily  undertook  the  cause,  and  encouraged 
him  with  certain  assurance  of  a  most  favourable  re- 
ception from  all  the  elders  of  the  family,  and  from 
the  father  himself  when  he  should  be  sober,  and 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
oflper  made  to  his  daughter.  The  only  danger,  she 
said,  lay  in  the  fellow  she  had  formerly  mentioned, 
who,  though  a  beggar  and  a  vagabond,  had,  by  some 
means  or  other,  she  knew  not  what,  procured  him- 
self tolerable  clothes,  and  passed  for  a  gentleman. 
"  Now,"  says  she,  '*  as  I  have,  for  the  sake  of  my 
cousin,  made  it  my  business  to  inquire  after  this  fel- 
low, I  have  luckily  found  out  his  lodgings  ;"  with 
which  she  then  acquainted  his  lordship.  "  I  am 
thinking,  my  lord,"  added  she  "  (for  this  fellow  is 
too  mean  for  your  personal  resentment),  whether  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  your  lordship  to  contrive 
some  method  of  having  him  pressed  and  sent  on 
board  a  ship.  Neither  law  nor  conscience  forbid 
this  project :  for  the  fellow,  I  promise  you,  however 
well  dressed,  is  but  a  vagabond,  and  as  proper  as 


any  fellow  in  the  streets  to  be  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice ;  and  as  for  the  conscientious  part,  surely  the 
preservation  of  a  young  lady  from  such  ruin  is  a 
most  meritorious  act ;  nay,  with  regard  to  the  fellow 
himself,  unless  he  could  succeed  (which  Heaven  for- 
bid) with  my  cousin,  it  may  probably  be  the  means 
of  preserving  him  from  the  gallows,  and  perhaps  may 
make  his  fortune  in  an  honest  way." 

Lord  Fellamar  very  heartily  thanked  her  ladyship 
for  the  part  which  she  was  pleased  to  take  in  the 
affair,  upon  the  success  of  which  his  whole  future 
happiness  entirely  depended.  He  said,  he  saw  at 
present  no  objection  to  the  pressing  scheme,  and 
would  consider  of  putting  it  in  execution.  He  then 
most  earnestly  recommended  to  her  ladyship  to  do 
him  the  honour  of  immediately  mentioning  his  pro- 
posals to  the  family  ;  to  whom  he  said  he  offered  a 
carte  blanche,  and  would  settle  his  fortune  in  almost 
any  manner  they  should  require.  And  after  utter- 
ing many  ecstasies  and  raptures  concerning  Sophia, 
he  took  his  leave  and  departed,  but  not  before  he 
had  received  the  strongest  charge  to  beware  of  Jones, 
and  to  lose  no  time  in  securing  his  person,  where  he 
should  no  longer  be  in  a  capacity  of  making  any 
attempts  to  the  ruin  of  the  young  lady. 

The  moment  Mrs.  AVestern  was  arrived  at  her 
lodgings,  a  card  was  despatched  with  her  compli- 
ments to  lady  Bellaston  ;  who  no  sooner  received  it 
than,  with  the  impatience  of  a  lover,  she  flew  to  her 
cousin,  rejoiced  at  this  fair  opportunity,  which  be- 
yond her  hopes  offered  itself,  for  she  was  much  better 
pleased  with  the  prospect  of  making  the  proposals  to 
a  woman  of  sense,  and  who  knew  the  world,  than  to 
a  gentleman  whom  she  honoured  with  the  appella- 
tion of  Hottentot ;  though,  indeed,  from  him  she 
apprehended  no  danger  of  a  refusal. 

The  two  ladies  being  met,  after  very  short  pre- 
vious ceremonials,  fell  to  business,  which  was  indeed 
almost  as  soon  concluded  as  begun ;  for  Mrs.  West- 
ern no  sooner  heard  the  name  of  lord  Fellamar  than 
her  cheeks  glowed  with  pleasure  ;  but  when  she 
was  acquainted  with  the  eagerness  of  his  passion,  the 
earnestness  of  his  proposals,  and  the  generosity  of 
his  offer,  she  declared  her  full  satisfaction  in  the 
most  explicit  terms. 

In  the  progi-ess  of  their  conversation  their  dis- 
course turned  to  Jones,  and  both  cousins  very  pa- 
thetically lamented  the  unfortunate  attachment  which 
both  agreed  Sophia  had  to  that  young  fellow  ;  and 
Mrs.  Western  entirely  attributed  it  to  the  folly  of 
her  brother's  management.  She  concluded,  how- 
ever, at  last,  with  declaring  her  confidence  in  the 
good  understanding  of  her  niece,  who,  though  she 
would  not  give  up  her  affection  in  favour  of  Blifil, 
will,  I  doubt  not,  says  she,  soon  be  prevailed  upon 
to  sacrifice  a  simple  inclination  to  the  addresses  of  a 
fine  gentleman,  who  brings  her  both  a  title  and  a 
large  estate  :  "  For,  indeed,"  added  she,  "  I  must  do 
Sophy  the  justice  to  confess  this  Blifil  is  but  a 
hideous  kind  of  fellow,  as  you  know,  Bellaston,  all 
country  gentlemen  are,  and  hath  nothing  but  his 
fortune  to  recommend  him." 

"  Nay,"  said  lady  Bellaston,  "  I  don't  then  so 
much  wonder  at  my  cousin  ;  for  I  promise  you  this 
Jones  is  a  very  agreeable  fellow,  and  hath  one  virtue, 
which  the  men  say  is  a  great  recommendation  to  us. 
What  do  you  think,  Mrs.  Western — I  shall  cer- 
tainly make  you  laugh  ;  nay,  I  can  hardly  tell  you 
myself  for  laughing — will  you  believe  that  the  fellow 
hath  had  the  assurance  to  make  love  to  me  1  But  if 
you  should  be  inclined  to  disbelieve  it,  here  is  evi- 
dence enough,  his  own  hand-writing,  I  assm-e  you." 
She  then  delivered  her  cousin  the  letter  with  the  pro- 
posals of  marriage,  which,  if  the  reader  hath  a  de- 
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sire  to  see,  he  will  find  already  on  record  in  the 
XVth  book    of  this  history. 

"Upon  my  word  I  am"  astonished,"  said  Mrs. 
Western;  "this  is,  indeed,  a  master-piece  of  assur- 
ance. With  your  leave  I  may  possibly  make  some 
use  of  this  letter."  "  You  have  my  full  liberty," 
cries  lady  Bellaston,  "  to  apply  it  to  what  purpose 
you  please.  However,  I  Avould  not  have  it  shown 
to  any  but  Miss  Western,  nor  to  her  unless  you  find 
occasion."  "  Well,  and  how  did  you  use  the  fel- 
low V  returned  Mrs.  Western.  "  Not  as  a  husband," 
said  the  lady  ;  "  I  am  not  married,  I  promise  you, 
my  dear.  You  know,  Mrs.  Western,  I  have  tried 
the  comforts  once  already ;  and  once,  I  think,  is 
enough  for  any  reasonable  woman." 

This  letter  lady  Bellaston  thought  would  certainly 
turn  the  balance  against  Jones  in  the  mind  of 
Sophia,  and  she  was  emboldened  to  give  it  up, 
partly  by  her  hopes  of  having  him  instantly  de- 
spatched'out  of  the  way,  and  partly  by  having  secured 
the  evidence  of  Honour,  who,  upon  sounding  her, 
she  saw  sufficient  reason  to  imagine  was  prepared  to 
testify  whatever  she  pleased. 

But  perhaps  the  reader  may  wonder  why  lady 
Bellaston,  who  in  her  heart  hated  Sophia,  should  be 
so  desirous  of  promoting  a  match  which  was  so  much 
to  the  interest  of  the  young  lady.  Now,  I  would 
desire  such  readers  to  look  carefully  into  human 
nature,  page  almost  the  last,  and  there  he  will  find, 
in  scarce  legible  characters,  that  women,  notwith- 
standing the  preposterous  behaviour  of  mothers, 
aunts,  &c.,  in  matrimonial  matters,  do  in  reality 
think  it  so  great  a  misfortune  to  have  their  inclina- 
tions in  love  thwarted,  that  they  imagine  they  ought 
never  to  carry  enmity  higher  than  upon  these  disap- 
pointments ;  again,  he  will  find  it  written  much 
about  the  same  place,  that  a  woman  who  hath  once 
heen  pleased  with  the  possession  of  a  man,  will  go 
above  half  way  to  the  devil,  to  prevent  any  other 
woman  from  enjoying  the  same. 

If  he  will  not  be  contented  with  these  reasons,  I 
freely  confess  I  see  no  other  motive  to  the  actions 
of  that  lady,  unless  we  will  conceive  she  was  bribed 
by  lord  Fellamar,  which  for  my  own  part  I  see  no 
cause  to  suspect. 

Now  this  was  the  affiiir  which  Mrs.  Western  was 
preparing  to  introduce  to  Sopliia,  by  some  prefatoiy 
discourse  on  the  folly  of  love,  and  on  the  wisdom 
of  legal  prostitution  for  hire,  when  her  brother  and 
Blifil  broke  abruptly  in  upon  her ;  and  hence  arose 
all  that  coldness  in  her  beliaviour  to  Blifil,  which, 
though  the  squire,  as  was  usual  with  him,  imputed 
to  a  wrong  cause,  infused  into  Blifil  himself  (he 
being  a  much  more  cunning  man)  a  suspicion  of 
the  real  truth. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


In  which  Jones  pays  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick. 

The  reader  may  now,  perhaps,  be  pleased  to  re- 
turn with  us  to  Mr.  Jones,  who,  at  the  appointed 
hour,  attended  on  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick ;  hut  before 
we  relate  the  conversation  which  now  passed  it  may 
be  proper,  according  to  our  method,  to  return  a 
little  back,  and  to  account  for  so  great  an  altera- 
tion of  behaviour  in  this  lady,  that  from  changing 
her  lodging  principally  to  avoid  Mr.  Jones,  she  had 
now  industriously,  as  hath  been  seen,  sought  this 
interview. 

And  here  we  shall  need  only  to  resort  to  what 
happened  the  preceding  day,  when,  hearing  from 
lady  Ballaston,  that  Mr.  Western  was  arrived  in  town, 
she  went  to  pay  her  duty  to  him,  at  his  lodgings  at 


Piccadilly,  where  she  was  received  with  many  scurvy 
Rompellations  too  coarse  to  be  repeated,  and  was 
even  threatened  to  be  kicked  out  of  doors.  From 
hence,  an  old  servant  of  her  aunt  Western,  with 
whom  she  was  well  acquainted,  conducted  her  to 
the  lodgings  of  that  lady,  who  treated  her  not  more 
kindly,  but  more  politely  ;  or,  to  say  the  truth,  with 
rudeness  in  another  way.  In  short,  she  returned 
from  both,  plainly  convinced,  not  only  that  her 
scheme  of  reconciliation  had  proved  abortive,  but 
that  she  must  for  ever  give  over  all  thoughts  of 
bringing  it  about  by  any  means  whatever.  From 
this  moment  desire  of  revenge  only  filled  her  mind  ; 
and  in  this  temper  meeting  Jones  at  the  play,  an  op- 
portunity seemed  to  her  to  occur  of  effecting  this 
purpose. 

The  reader  must  remember  that  he  was  ac- 
quainted by  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  in  the  account  she 
gave  of  her  own  story,  with  the  fondness  Mrs. 
Western  had  formerly  shown  for  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
at  Bath,  from  the  disappointment  of  which  Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick  derived  the  great  bitterness  her  aunt 
had  expressed  toward  her.  She  had,  therefore,  no 
doubt  but  that  the  good  lady  would  as  easily  listen 
to  the  addresses  of  Mr.  Jones  as  she  had  before 
done  to  the  other ;  for  the  superiority  of  charms 
was  clearly  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Jones ;  and  the  ad- 
vance which  her  aunt  had  since  made  in  age,  she 
concluded  (how  justly  I  will  not  say),  was  an 
argument  rather  in  favour  of  her  project  than 
against  it. 

Therefore,  when  Jones  attended,  after  a  previous 
declaration  of  her  desire  of  serving  him,  arising,  as 
she  said,  from  a  firm  assurance  how  much  she 
should  by  so  doing  oblige  Sophia ;  and  after  some 
excuses  for  her  former  disappointment,  and  after  ac- 
quainting Mr.  Jones  in  whose  custody  his  mistress 
was,  of  which  she  thought  him  ignorant ;  she  very 
explicitly  mentioned  her  scheme  to  him,  and  ad- 
vised him  to  make  sham  addresses  to  the  older  lady, 
in  order  to  procure  an  easy  access  to  the  younger, 
informing  him  at  the  same  time  of  the  success  which 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  had  formerly  owed  to  the  very  same 
stratagem. 

Mr.  Jones  expressed  great  gratitude  to  the  lady 
for  the  kind  intentions  towards  him  which  she  had 
expressed,  and  indeed  testified,  by  the  proposal ; 
but,  besides  intimating  some  diifidence  of  success 
from  the  lady's  knowledge  of  his  love  to  her  niece, 
which  had  not  been  her  case  in  regard  to  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick, he  said,  he  was  afraid  Miss  Western  would 
never  agree  to  an  imposition  of  this  kind,  as  well 
from  her  utter  detestation  of  all  fallacy  as  from  her 
avowed  duty  to  her  aunt. 

Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  was  a  little  nettled  at  this  ;  and 
indeed,  if  it  may  not  be  called  a  lapse  of  the  tongue, 
it  was  a  small  deviation  from  politeness  in  Jones, 
and  into  which  he  scarce  would  have  fallen,  had 
not  the  delight  he  felt  in  praising  Sophia  hurried 
him  out  of  all  reflections  ;  for  this  commendation 
of  one  cousin  Avas  more  than  a  tacit  rebuke  on  the 
other. 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  answered  the  lady,  with  some 
warmth,  "  I  cannot  think  there  is  anything  easier 
than  to  cheat  an  old  woman  with  a  profession  of 
love,  when  her  complexion  is  amorous ;  and,  though 
she  is  my  aunt,  I  must  say  there  never  was  a  more 
liquorish  one  than  her  ladyship.  Can't  you  pretend 
that  the  despair  of  possessing  her  niece,  from  being 
promised  to  Blifil,  has  made  you  turn  your  thoughts 
towards  her  I  As  to  my  cousin  Sophia,  I  can't  ima- 
gine her  to  be  such  a  simpleton  as  to  have  the  least 
scruple  on  such  an  account,  or  to  conceive  any  harm 
in  punishing  one  of  these   hags  for  the  many  mis- 
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chiefs  they  bring  upon  families  by  their  tragi-comic 
passions  ;  for  which  I  think  it  is  pity  they  are  not 
punishable  by  law.  I  had  no  such  scruple  myself; 
and  yet  I  hope  my  cousin  Sophia  will  not  think  it 
an  affront  when  I  say  she  cannot  detest  every  real 
species  of  falsehood  more  than  her  cousin  Fitzpa- 
trick.  To  my  aunt,  indeed,  I  pretend  no  duty,  nor 
doth  she  deserve  any.  However,  sir,  I  have  given 
you  my  advice  ;  and  if  you  decline  pursuing  it,  I 
shall  have  the  less  opinion  of  your  understanding, — 
that 's  all. 

Jones  now  clearly  saw  the  error  he  had  com- 
mitted, and  exerted  his  utmost  power  to  rectify  it ; 
but  he  only  faltered  and  stuttered  into  nonsense 
and  contradiction.  To  say  the  truth,  it  is  often 
safer  to  abide  by  the  consequences  of  the  first  blun- 
der than  to  endeavour  to  rectify  it ;  for  by  sucJi  en- 
deavours we  generally  plunge  deeper  instead  of  ex- 
tricating ourselves ;  and  few  persons  will  on  such  oc- 
casions have  the  good-nature  which  Mrs.  Fitzpa- 
trick  displayed  to  Jones,  by  saying,  with  a  smile, 
"  You  need  attempt  no  more  excuses  ;  for  I  can 
easily  forgive  a  real  lover  whatever  is  the  effect  of 
fondness  for  his  mistress." 

She  then  renewed  her  proposal,  and  very  fer- 
vently recommended  it,  omitting  no  argument  which 
her  invention  could  suggest  on  the  subject ;  for  she 
was  so  violently  incensed  against  her  aunt,  that 
scarce  anything  was  capable  of  affording  her  equal 
pleasure  with  exposing  her  ;  and,  like  a  true  woman, 
she  would  see  no  difficulties  in  the  execution  of  a 
favourite  scheme. 

Jones,  however,  persisted  in  declining  the  under- 
taking, which  had  not,  indeed,  the  least  probability 
of  success.  He  easily  perceived  the  motives  which 
induced  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  to  be  so  eager  in  pressing 
her  advice.  He  said  he  would  not  deny  the  tender 
and  passionate  regard  he  had  for  Sophia ;  but  was 
so  conscious  of  the  inequality  of  their  situation,  tliat 
he  could  never  flatter  himself  so  far  as  to  hope  that 
so  divine  a  young  lady  would  condescend  to  think 
on  so  unworthy  a  man  ;  nay,  he  protested,  he  could 
scarce  bring  himself  to  wish  she  should.  He  con- 
cluded with  a  profession  of  generous  sentiments, 
which  we  have  not  at  present  leisure  to  insert. 

There  are  some  fine  women  (for  I  dare  not  here 
speak  in  too  general  terms)  with  whom  self  is  so 
predominant,  that  they  never  detach  it  from  any 
subject;  and,  as  vanity  is  with  them  a  ruling  prin- 
ciple, they  are  apt  to  lay  hold  of  whatever  praise 
they  meet  with  ;  and,  though  the  property  of  others, 
convey  it  to  their  own  use.  In  the  company  of 
these  ladies  it  is  impossible  to  say  anything  hand- 
some of  another  woman  which  they  will  not  apply 
to  themselves  ;  nay,  they  often  improve  the  praise 
they  seize  ;  as,  for  instance,  if  her  beauty,  her  wit, 
her  gentility,  her  good-humour  deserve  so  much 
commendation,  what  do  I  deserve,  who  possess  those 
qualities  in  so  much  more  eminent  a  degree  1 

To  these  ladies  a  man  often  recommends  himself 
while  he  is  commending  another  woman  ;  and,  while 
he  is  expressing  ardour  and  generous  sentiments  for 
his  mistress,  they  are  considering  what  a  charming 
lover  this  man  would  make  to  them,  who  can  feel 
all  this  tenderness  for  an  inferior  degree  of  merit. 
Of  this,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  have  seen  many 
instances  besides  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  to  whom  all  this 
really  happened,  and  who  now  began  to  feel  a  some- 
what for  Mr.  Jones,  the  symptoms  of  which  she 
much  sooner  understood  than  poor  Sophia  had  for- 
merly done. 

To  say  the  truth,  perfect  beauty  in  both  sexes  is 
a  more  irresistible  object  than  it  is  generally  thought ; 
for,  notwithstanding  some  of  us  are  contented  with 


more  homely  lots,  and  learn  by  rote  (as  children  are 
apt  to  repeat  what  gives  them  no  idea)  to  despise 
outside,  and  to  value  more  solid  charms  ;  yet  I  have 
always  observed,  at  the  approach  of  consummate 
beauty,  that  these  more  solid  charms  only  shine  with 
that  kind  of  lustre  which  the  stars  have  after  the 
rising  of  the  sun. 

"When  Jones  had  finished  his  exclamations,  many 
of  which  would  have  become  the  mouth  of  Oroon- 
dates  himself,  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  heaved  a  deep  sigh, 
and,  taking  her  eyes  off  from  Jones,  on  whom  they 
had  been  some  time  fixed,  and  dropping  them  on 
the  ground,  she  cried,  "  Indeed,  Mr.  Jones,  I  pity 
you  ;  but  it  is  the  curse  of  such  tenderness  to  be 
thrown  away  on  those  who.  are  insensible  of  it.  I 
know  my  cousin  better  than  you,  Mr.  Jones,  and  I 
must  say,  any  woman  who  makes  no  return  to 
such  a  passion,  and  such  a  person,  is  unworthy 
of  both." 

"  Sure,  madam,"  said  Jones,   "  you  can't  mean 

"   "  Mean!"   cries  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,   "  I  know 

not  what  I  mean;  there  is  something,  I  think,  in 
true  tenderness  bewitching;  few  women  ever  meet 
with  it  in  men,  and  fewer  still  know  how  to  value 
it  when  they  do.  I  never  heard  such  truly  noble 
sentiments,  and  I  can't  tell  how  it  is,  but  you  force 
one  to  believe  you.  Sure  she  must  be  the  most  con- 
temptible of  women  who  can  overlook  such  merit." 
The  manner  and  look  with  which  all  this  was 
spoke  infused  a  suspicion  into  Jones  which  we 
don't  care  to  convey  in  direct  words  to  the  reader. 
Instead  of  makirg  any  answer,  he  said,  "  I  am 
afraid,  madam,  I  have  made  too  tiresome  a  visit ;  " 
and  offered  to  take  his  leave. 

"  Not  at  all,    sir,"    answered    Mrs.  Fitzpatrick. 

"  Indeed  I  pity  you,  Mr.  Jones ;  indeed  I  do  : 

"  but  if  you  are  going,  consider  of  the  scheme  I  have 
mentioned — I  am  convinced  you  will  approve  it — ■ 
and  let  me  see  you  again  as  soon  as  you  can. — To- 
morrow morning  if  you  will,  or  at  least  some  time 
to-morrow.     I  shall  be  at  home  all  day. 

Jones,  then,  after  many  expressions  of  thanks, 
very  respectfully  retired  ;  nor  could  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick 
forbear  making  him  a  present  of  a  look  at  parting, 
by  which  if  he  had  understood  nothing,  he  must 
have  had  no  understanding  in  the  language  of  the 
eyes.  In  reality,  it  confirmed  his  resolution  of  re- 
turning to  her  no  more  ;  for,  faulty  as  he  hath  hitherto 
appeared  in  this  history,  his  whole  thoughts  were 
now  so  confined  to  his  Sophia,  that  I  believe  no 
woman  upon  earth  could  have  now  drawn  him  into 
an  act  of  inconstancy. 

Fortune,  however,  who  was  not  his  friend,  re^ 
solved,  as  he  intended  to  give  her  no  second  oppor- 
tunity, to  make  the  best  of  this ;  and  accordingly 
produced  the  tragical  incident  which  we  are  now  in 
sorrowful  notes  to  record. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  consequence  of  the  preceding  visit. 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  having  received  the  letter  before 
mentioned,  from  Mrs.  Western,  and  being  by  that 
means  acquainted  with  the  place  to  which  his  wife 
was  retired,  returned  directly  to  Bath,  and  thence 
the  day  after  set  forward  to  London. 

The  reader  hath  been  already  often  informed  of 
the  jealous  temper  of  this  gentleman.  He  may  like- 
wise be  pleased  to  remember  the  suspicion  which  he 
had  conceived  of  Jones  at  Upton,  upon  his  finding 
him  in  the  room  with  Mrs.  Waters  ;  and,  though 
sufficient  reasons  had  afterwards  appeared  entirely 
to  clear  up  that  suspicion,  yet  now  the  reading  so 
handsome   a  character  of  Mr.  Jones  from  his  wifOj 
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caused  him  to  reflect  that  she  likewise  was  in  the 
iun  at  the  same  time,  and  jumbled  together  such  a 
confusion  of  circumstances  in  a  head  which  was  na- 
turally none  of  the  clearest,  that  the  whole  produced 
that  green-eyed  monster  mentioned  by  Shakspeare 
in  his  tragedy  of  Othello. 

And  now,  as  he  was  inquiring  in  the  street  after 
his  wife,  and  had  just  received  directions  to  the 
door,  unfortunately  3Ir.  Jones  was  issuing  from  it. 

Fitzpatrick  did  not  yet  recollect  the  face  of  Jones; 
however,  seeing  a  young  well-dressed  fellow  coming 
from  his  wife,  he  made  directly  up  to  liim,  and  asked 
him  what  he  had  been  doing  in  that  house *?  "for  I 
am  sure,"  said  he,  "  you  must  have  been  in  it,  as  I 
saw  you  come  out  of  it." 

Jones  answered  very  modestly,  "  That  he  had 
been  visiting  a  lady  there."  To  which  Fitzpatrick 
replied,  "  What  business  have  you  with  the  lady?" 
Upon  which  Jones,  who  now  perfectly  remembered 
the  voice,  features,  and  indeed  coat,  of  the  gentle- 
man, cried  out "  Ha,  my  good  friend!  give  me 

your  hand  ;  I  hope  there  is  no  ill  blood  remaining 
between  us,  upon  a  small  mistake  which  happened 
so  long  ago." 

"  Upon  my  soul,  sir,"  said  Fitzpatrick,  "  I  don't 
know  your  name  nor  your  face."  "  Indeed,  sir," 
said  Jones,  "  neither  have  I  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing your  name,  but  your  face  I  very  well  remember 
to  have  seen  before  at  Upton,  where  a  foolish  quar- 
rel happened  between  us,  which,  if  it  is  not  made  up 
yet,  we  will  now  make  up  over  a  bottle." 

"  At  Upton!"  cries  the  other  ; — "  Ha  !  upon  my 
soul,  I  believe  your  name  is  Jones'?"  "Indeed," 
answered  he,  "  it  is." — "  0  !  upon  my  soul,"  cries 
Fitzpatrick,  "  you  are  the  very  man  I  wanted  to 
meet. — Upon  my  soul  I  will  drink  a  bottle  with 
you  presently  ;  but  first  I  will  give  you  a  great  knock 
over  the  pate.  There  is  for  you,  you  rascal.  Upon 
my  soul,  if  you  do  not  give  me  satisfaction  for  that 
blow,  I  will  give  you  another."  And  then,  drawing 
his  sword,  put  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence,  which 
was  the  only  science  he  understood. 

Jones  was  a  little  staggered  by  the  blow,  which 
came  somewhat  unexpectedly  ;  but  presently  re- 
covering himself  he  also  drew,  and  though  he  un- 
derstood nothing  of  fencing,  pressed  on  so  boldly 
upon  Fitzpatrick,  that  he  beat  down  his  guard,  and 
sheathed  one  half  of  his  sword  in  the  body  of  the 
said  gentleman,  who  had  no  sooner  received  it  than 
he  stepped  backwards,  dropped  the  point  of  his 
sword,  and  leaning  upon  it,  cried,  "  I  have  satisfac- 
tion enough  :  I  am  a  dead  man." 

"  I  hope  not,"  cries  Jones,  "  but  whatever  he  the 
consequence,  you  must  be  sensible  you  have  drawn 
it  upon  yourself."  At  this  instant  a  number  of  fel- 
lows rushed  in  and  seized  Jones,  who  told  them  he 
should  make  no  resistance,  and  begged  some  of  them 
at  least  would  take  care  of  the  wounded  gentleman. 

"  Ay,"  cries  one  of  the  fellows,  "  the  wounded 
gentleman  will  be  taken  care  enough  of ;  for  I  sup- 
pose he  hath  not  many  hours  to  live.  As  for  you, 
sir,  you  have  a  month  at  least  good  yet."  "  D — n 
me.  Jack,"  said  another,  "  he  hath  prevented  his 
voyage;  he's  bound  to  another  port  now;"  and 
many  other  such  jests  was  our  poor  Jones  made  the 
subject  of  by  these  fellows,  who  were  indeed  the 
gang  employed  by  Lord  Fellamar,  and  had  dogged 
him  into  the  house  of  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  waiting  for 
him  at  the  corner  of  the  street  when  this  unfortunate 
accident  happened. 

The  officer  who  commanded  this  gang  very  wisely 
concluded  that  his  business  was  now  to  deliver  his 
prisoner  into  the  hands  of  the  civil  magistrate.  He 
ordered  him,  therefore,  to   be  carried  to  a  public- 


house,  where,  having  sent  for  a  constable,  he  deli- 
vered him  to  his  custody. 

The  constable,  seeing  Mr.  Jones  very  well  dressed, 
and  hearing  that  the  accident  had  happened  in  a 
duel,  treated  his  pi-isoner  with  great  civility,  and,  at 
his  request,  despatched  a  messenger  to  inquire  after 
the  wounded  gentleman,  who  was  now  at  a  tavern 
under  the  surgeon's  hands.  The  report  brought 
back  was,  that  the  wound  was  certainly  mortal,  and 
there  were  no  hopes  of  life.  Upon  which  the  con- 
stable informed  Jones  that  he  must  go  before  a  jus- 
tice. He  answered,  "  Wherever  you  please  ;  I  am 
indifferent  as  to  what  happens  to  me  ;  for  though  I 
am  convinced  I  am  not  guilty  of  murder  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  yet  the  weight  of  blood  I  find  intolerable 
upon  my  mind." 

Jones  was  now  conducted  before  the  justice, 
where  the  surgeon  who  dressed  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  ap- 
peared, and  deposed  that  he  believed  the  wound  to 
be  mortal ;  upon  whicli  the  prisoner  was  committed 
to  the  Gatehouse.  It  was  very  late  at  night,  so  that 
Jones  would  not  send  for  Partridge  till  the  next 
morning  ;  and,  as  he  never  shut  his  eyes  till  seven, 
so  it  was  near  twelve  before  the  poor  fellow,  who 
was  greatly  frightened  at  not  hearing  from  his  master 
so  long,  received  a  message  which  almost  deprived 
him  of  his  being  when  he  heard  it. 

He  went  to  the  Gatehouse  with  trembling  knees 
and  a  beating  heart,  and  was  no  sooner  arrived  in 
the  presence  of  Jones  than  he  lamented  the  misfor- 
tune that  had  befallen  him  with  many  tears,  looking 
all  the  while  frequently  about  him  in  great  terror  ; 
for  as  the  news  now  arrived  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was 
dead,  the  poor  fellow  apprehended  every  minute  that 
his  ghost  would  enter  the  room.  At  last  he  delivered 
him  a  letter,  which  he  had  like  to  have  forgot,  and 
which  came  from  Sophia  by  the  hands  of  Black 
George. 

Jones  presently  despatched  every  one  out  of  the 
room,  and,  liaving  eagerly  broke  open  the  letter, 
read  as  follows  : — 

"  You  owe  the  hearing  from  me  again  to  an  acci- 
dent, which  I  own  surprises  me.  My  aunt  hath  just 
now  shown  me  a  letter  from  you  to  lady  Bellaston, 
which  contains  a  proposal  of  marriage.  I  am  con- 
vinced it  is  in  your  own  hand  ;  and  what  more  sur- 
prises me  is,  that  it  is  dated  at  the  very  time  when 
you  would  have  me  imagine  you  was  under  such 
concern  on  my  account. — I  leave  you  to  comment 
on  this  fact.  All  I  desire  is,  that  your  name  may 
never  more  be  mentioned  to  "  S.  W." 

Of  the  present  situation  of  Mr.  Jones's  mind,  and 
of  the  pangs  with  which  he  was  now  tormented, 
we  cannot  give  the  reader  a  better  idea  than  by  say- 
ing, his  misery  was  such  that  even  Thwackum  would 
ahnost  have  pitied  him.  But,  bad  as  it  is,  we  shall 
at  present  leave  him  in  it,  as  his  good  genius  (if  he 
really  had  any)  seems  to  have  done.  And  here  we 
put  an  end  to  the  sixteenth  book  of  our  history. 

BOOK  XVII. 

CONTAINING    THREE    DAYS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Containing  a  portion  of  introductory  writing. 

When  a  comic  writer  hath  made  his  principal  cha- 
racters as  happy  as  he  can,  or  Avhen  a  tragic  writer 
hath  brought  them  to  the  highest  pitch  of  human 
misery,  they  both  conclude  their  business  to  be  done, 
and  that  their  work  is  come  to  a  period. 

Had  we  been  of  the  tragic  complexion,  the  reader 
must  now  allow  we  were  nearly  aiTived  at  this  period, 
since  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  devil,  or  any  of  his 
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rejjresentatives  on  earth,  (o  have  contrived  much 
greater  torments  for  poor  Jones  than  those  in  which 
we  left  him  in  the  last  chapter  ;  and  as  for  Sophia, 
a  good-natured  woman  would  hardly  wish  more  un- 
easiness to  a  rival  than  what  she  must  at  present  be 
supposed  to  feel.  What  then  remains  to  complete 
the  tragedy  but  a  murder  or  two  and  a  few  moral 
sentences '? 

But  to  bring  our  favourites  out  of  their  present 
anguish  and  distress,  and  to  land  them  at  last  on 
the  shore  of  happiness,  seems  a  much  harder  task  ; 
a  task  indeed  so  hard  that  we  do  not  undertake  to 
execute  it.  In  x-egard  to  Sophia,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  we  shall  somewhere  or  other  provide 
a  good  husband  for  her  in  the  end — either  Blifil,  or 
my  lord,  or  somebody  else  ;  but  as  to  poor  Jones, 
such  are  the  calamities  in  which  he  is  at  present  in- 
volved, owing  to  his  imprudence,  by  which  if  a  man 
doth  not  become  felon  to  the  world,  he  is  at  least  a 
felo  de  se ;  so  destitute  is  he  now  of  friends,  and  so 
persecuted  by  enemies,  that  we  almost  despair  of 
bringing  him  to  any  good ;  and  if  our  reader  delights 
in  seeing  executions,  I  think  he  ought  not  to  lose 
any  time  in  taking  a  first  row  at  Tyburn. 

This  I  faithfully  promise,  that,  notwithstanding 
any  affection  which  we  may  be  supposed  to  have  for 
this  rogue,  whom  we  have  unfortunately  made  our 
hero,  we  Avill  lend  him  none  of  that  supernatural 
assistance  with  which  we  are  entrusted,  upon  con- 
dition that  we  use  it  only  on  very  important  occa- 
sions. If  he  doth  not  therefore  find  some  natural 
means  of  fairly  extricating  himself  from  all  his  dis- 
tresses, we  will  do  no  violence  to  the  truth  and  dig- 
nity of  history  for  his  sake  ;  for  we  had  rather  relate 
that  he  was  hanged  at  Tyburn  (which  may  very  pro- 
bably be  the  case)  than  forfeit  our  integrity,  or 
shock  the  faith  of  our  reader. 

In  this  the  ancients  had  a  great  advantage  over  the 
moderns.  Their  mythology,  which  was  at  that  time 
more  firmly  believed  by  the  vulgar  than  any  religion 
is  at  present,  gave  them  always  an  opportunity  of 
delivering  a  favourite  hero.  Their  deities  were 
always  ready  at  the  writer's  elbow,  to  execute  any  of 
his  purposes ;  and  the  more  extraordinary  the  inven- 
tion was,  the  greater  was  the  surprise  and  delight  of 
the  credulous  reader.  Those  writers  could  with 
greater  ease  have  conveyed  a  hero  from  one  country 
to  another,  nay  from  one  world  to  another,  and  have 
brought  him  back  again,  than  a  poor  circumscribed 
modern  can  deliver  him  from  a  jail. 

The  Arabians  and  Persians  had  an  equal  advan- 
tage in  writing  their  tales  from  the  genii  and  fairies, 
which  they  believe  in  as  an  article  of  their  faith, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Koran  itself.  But  we 
have  none  of  these  helps.  To  natural  means  alone 
we  are  confined  ;  let  us  try  therefore  what,  by  these 
means,  may  be  done  for  poor  Jones ;  though,  to  con- 
fess the  truth,  something  whispers  me  in  the  ear  that 
he  doth  not  yet  know  the  worst  of  his  fortune  ;  and 
that  a  more  shocking  piece  of  news  than  any  he  hath 
yet  heard  remains  for  him  in  the  unopened  leaves 
of  fate. 


CHAPTER   II. 

The  generous  and  grateful  behaviour  of  Mrs.  Miller. 

Mr.  Allworthy  and  Mrs.  Miller  were  just  sat 
down  to  breakfast,  when  Blifil,  who  had  gone  out 
very  early  that  morning,  returned  to  make  one  of 
the  company. 

He  had  not  been  long  seated  before  he  began  as 
follows :  "  Good  Lord  !  my  dear  uncle,  what  do 
you  think  hath  happened  1  I  vow  I  am  afraid  of 
telling  it  you,  for  fear  of  shocking  you  Avith  the  re- 


membrance of  ever  having  shown  any  kindness  to 
such  a  villain."  "  AVhat  is  the  matter,  child  %"  said 
the  uncle.  "  I  fear  I  have  shown  kindness  in  my 
life  to  the  unworthy  more  than  once.  But  charity 
doth  not  adopt  the  vices  of  its  objects."  "  O,  sir!" 
returned  Blifil,  "it  is  not  without  the  secret  direc- 
tion of  Providence  that  you  mention  the  word  adop- 
tion. Your  adopted  son,  sir,  that  Jones,  that 
wretch  whom  you  nourished  in  your  bosom,  hath 
proved  one  of  the  greatest  villains  upon  earth." 
"  By  all  that's  sacred  'tis  false,"  cries  Mrs.  Miller. 
"  Mr.  Jones  is  no  villain.  He  is  one  of  the  worth- 
iest creatures  breathing  ;  and  if  any  other  person 
had  called  him  villain,  I  would  have  thrown  all  this 
boiling  water  in  his  face."  Mr.  Allworthy  looked 
very'much  amazed  at  this  behaviour.  But  she  did 
not  give  him  leave  to  speak,  before,  turning  to  him, 
she  cried,  "  I  hope  you  will  not  be  angry  with  me  ; 
I  would  not  offend  you,  sir,  for  the  world  ;  but,  in- 
deed, I  could  not  bear  to  hear  him  called  so."  "  I 
must  own,  madam,"  said  Allworthy,  very  gravely, 
"  I  am  a  little  surprised  to  hear  you  so  warmly 
defend  a  fellow  you  do  not  know."  "  O!  I  do 
know  hira,  Mr.  Allworthy,"  said  she,  "  indeed  I  do  ; 
I  should  be  the  most  ungrateful  of  all  wretches  if  I 
denied  it.  O  !  he  hath  preserved  me  and  my  little 
family ;  we  have  all  reason  to  bless  him  while  we 
live. — And  I  pray  Heaven  to  bless  him,  and  turn  the 
hearts  of  his  malicious  enemies.  I  know,  I  find,  I 
see,' he  hath  such."  "You  surprise  me,  madam, 
still  more,"  said  Allworthy ;  sure  you  must  mean 
some  other.  It  is  impossible  you  should  have  any 
such  obligations  to  the  man  my  nephew  mentions." 
'•  Too  surely,"  answered  she,  "  I  have  obligations 
to  him  of  the  greatest  and  tenderest  kind.  He  hath 
been  the  preserver  of  me  and  mine.  Believe  me, 
sir,  he  hath  been  abused,  grossly  abused  to  you  ;  I 
know  he  hath,  or  you,  whom  I  know  to  be  all  good- 
ness and  honoui',  would  not,  after  the  many  kind 
and  tender  things  I  have  heard  you  say  of  this  poor 
helpless  child,  have  so  disdainfully  called  him  fel- 
low. Indeed,  my  best  of  friends,  he  deserves  a 
kinder  appellation  from  you,  had  you  heard  the 
good,  the  kind,  the  grateful  things  which  I  have 
heard  him  utter  of  you.  He  never  mentions  your 
name  but  with  a  sort  of  adoration.  In  this  very 
room  I  have  seen  him  on  his  knees,  imploring  all 
the  blessings  of  heaven  upon  your  head.  I  do  not 
love  that  child  there  better  than  he  loves  you." 

"  I  see,  sir,  now,"  said  Blifil,  with  one  of  those 
grinning  sneers  with  which  the  devil  marks  his  best 
beloved,  "  Mrs.  Miller  really  doth  know  him.  I 
suppose  you  will  find  she  is  not  the  only  one  of 
your  acquaintance  to  whom  he  hath  exposed  you. 
As  for  my  character,  I  perceive,  by  some  hints  she 
hath  thown  out,  he  hath  been  very  free  with  it,  but 
I  forgive  him."  "  And  the  Lord  forgive  you,  sir  \" 
said  Mrs.  Miller;  "  we  have  all  sins  enough  to  stand 
in  need  of  his  forgiveness." 

"  Upon  my  Avord,  Mrs.  Miller,"  said  Allworthy, 
"  I  do  not  take  this  behaviour  of  yours  to  my  nephew 
kindly ;  and  I  do  assure  you,  as  any  reflections 
which  you  cast  upon  him  must  come  only  from  that 
wickedest  of  men,  they  would  only  serve,  if  that 
were  possible,  to  heighten  my  resentment  against 
him :  for  I  must  tell  you,  Mrs.  Miller,  the  young 
man  who  now  stands  before  you  hath  ever  been 
the  warmest  advocate  for  the  ungrateful  wretch 
whose  cause  you  espouse.  This,  I  think,  when  you 
hear  it  from  my  own  mouth,  will  make  you  wonder 
at  so  much  baseness  and  ingratitude." 

"  You  are  deceived,  sir,"  answered  Mrs.  Miller; 
"  if  they  were  the  last  words  which  were  to  issue 
from  my  lips,  I  would  say  you  were  deceived  ;  and  J 
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once  more  repeat  it,  tlie  Lord  forgive  those  who 
have  deceived  vou  !  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  tlie 
young  man  was'  without  faults  ;  but  they  are  all  the 
faults  of  wildness  and  of  youth  ;  faults  v/hich  he 
may,  nay,  which  I  am  certain  he  will,  relinquish, 
and,  if  he  should  not,  they  are  vastly  overbalanced 
by  one  of  the  most  humane,  tender,  honest  hearts 
that  ever  man  was  blest  Avith." 

"  Indeed,  Mrs.  Miller,"  said  Allworthy,  "  had 
this  been  related  of  you,  I  should  not  have  believed 
it."  "  Indeed,  sir,"  answered  she,  "  you  will  be- 
lieve everything  I  have  said,  I  am  sure  you  will ; 
and  when  you  have  heard  the  story  wliich  I  shall 
tell  you  (for  I  will  tell  vou  all),  you  will  be  so  far 
from  being  offended,  that  you  will  own  (I  know 
your  justice  so  well)  that  I  must  have  been  the  most 
despicable  and  most  ungrateful  of  wretches  if  I  had 
acted  any  other  part  than  I  have." 

"  Well,  madam,"  said  Allworthy,  "  I  shall  be 
Tery  glad  to  hear  any  good  excuse  for  a  behaviour 
Avhich,  I  must  confess,  I  think  wants  an  excuse. 
And  now,  madam,  will  you  be  pleased  to  let  my 
nephew  proceed  in  his  story  without  interruption. 
He  would  not  have  introduced  a  matter  of  slight 
consequence  wdth  such  a  preface.  Perhaps  even 
this  story  will  cure  you  of  your  mistake." 

Mrs.  Miller  gave  tokens  of  submission,  and  then 
Mr.  Blifil  began  thus  :  "  I  am  sure,  sir,  if  you  don't 
think  proper  to  resent  the  ill-usage  of  Mrs.  Miller, 
I  shall  easily  forgive  what  affects  me  only.  I  think 
your  goodness  hath  not  deserved  this  indignity  at 
at  her  hands."  "  Well,  child,"  said  Allworthy, 
"  but  what  is  this  new  instance'!  What  hatli  he 
done  of  late'!"  "What!"  cries  Blifil,  "  notwitli- 
standing  all  Mrs.  Miller  hath  said,  I  am  very  sorry 
to  relate,  and  what  you  should  never  have  heard 
from  me,  had  it  not  been  a  matter  impossible  to 
conceal  from  the  whole  world.  In  short  he  hath 
killed  a  man  ;  I  will  not  say  murdered, — for  per- 
haps it  may  not  be  so  construed  in  law,  and  I  hope 
the  best  for  his  sake." 

Allworthy  looked  shocked,  and  blessed  himself; 
and  then,  turning  to  Mrs.  Miller,  he  cried,  "  Well, 
madam,  what  say  you  know"!" 

"  Why,  I  say,  sir,"  answered  she,  "  that  I  never 
was  more  concerned  at  anything  in  my  life  ;  but, 
if  the  fact  be  true,  I  am  convinced  the  man,  who- 
ever he  is,  was  in  fault.  Heaven  knows  there  are 
many  villains  in  this  town  who  make  it  their  busi- 
ness to  provoke  young  gentlemen.  Nothing  but 
the  greatest  provocation  could  have  tempted  him  ; 
for  of  all  the  gentlemen  I  ever  had  in  my  house,  I 
never  saw  one  so  gentle  or  so  sweet  tempered.  He 
was  beloved  by  every  one  in  the  house,  and  every 
one  who  came  near  it." 

While  she  was  thus  running  on,  a  violent  knock- 
ing at  the  door  interrupted  their  conversation,  and 
prevented  her  from  proceeding  further,  or  from  re- 
ceiving any  answer  ;  for,  as  she  concluded  this  was 
a  visitor  to  Mr.  Allworthy,  she  hastily  retired,  taking 
with  her  her  little  girl,  whose  eyes  Avere  all  over 
blubbered  at  the  melancholy  news  she  heard  of 
Jones,  who  used  to  call  her  his  little  wife,  and  not 
only  gave  her  many  playthings,  but  spent  whole 
hours  in  playing  with  her  himself. 

Some  readers  may,  perhaps,  be  pleased  with  these 
minute  circumstances,  in  relating  of  which  we  fol- 
low the  example  of  Plutarch,  one  of  the  best  of  our 
brother  historians  ;  and  others,  to  whom  they  may 
appear  trivial,  will,  we  hope,  at  least  pardon  them, 
as  we  are  never  prolix  on  such  occasions. 


CHAPTER  in. 

The  arrival  of  Mr.  Western,  with  some  matters  coneerniug 
the  paternal  authority. 

Mas.  Miller  had  not  long  left  the  room  when  Mr. 
Western  entered  ;  but  not  before  a  small  wrangling 
bout  had  passed  between  him  and  his  chairmen  ;  for 
the  fellows,  who  had  taken  up  their  burden  at  the 
Hercules  Pillars,  had  conceived  no  hopes  of  having 
any  future  good  customer  in  the  squire  ;  and  they 
were  moreover  farther  encouraged  by  his  generosity 
(for  he  had  given  them  of  his  own  accord  sixpence 
more  than  their  fare)  ;  they  therefore  very  boldly 
demanded  another  shilling,  which  so  provoked  the 
squire,  that  he  not  only  bestowed  many  hearty 
curses  on  them  at  the  door,  but  retained  his  anger 
after  he  came  into  the  room  ;  swearing  that  all  the 
Londoners  were  like  the  court,  and  thought  of 
nothing  but  plundering  country  gentlemen.  "  D — n 
me,"  says  he,  "  if  I  won't  walk  in  the  rain  rather 
than  get  into  one  of  their  hand-barrows  again.  They 
have  jolted  me  more  in  a  mile  than  Brown  Bess 
would  in  a  long  fox-chase." 

When  his  wrath  on  this  occasion  was  a  little  ap- 
peased, he  resumed  the  same  passionate  tone  on 
another.  "  There,"  says  he,  "  there  is  fuie  business 
forwards  now.  The  hounds  have  changed  at  last ; 
and  when  we  imagined  we  had  a  fox  to  deal  with, 
od-rat  it,  it  turns  out  to  be  a  badger  at  last ! " 

"  Pray,  my  good  neighbour,"  said  Allworthy, 
"drop  your  metaphors,  and  speak  a  little  plainer." 
"  AVhy,  then,"  says  the  squire,  "to  tell  you  plainly, 
we  have  been  all  this  time  afraid  of  a  son  of  a 
whore  of  a  bastard  of  somebody's,  I  don't  know 
whose,  not  I.  And  now  here  's  a  confounded  son  of 
a  whore  of  a  lord,  who  may  be  a  bastard  too  for 
for  what  I  know  or  care,  for  he  shall  never  have  a 
daughter  of  mine  by  my  consent.  They  have  beg- 
gared the  nation,  but  they  shall  never  beggar  me. 
My  land  shall  never  be  sent  over  to  Hanover." 

"You  surprise  me  much,  my  good  friend,"  said 
Allworthy.  "  Why,  zounds  !  I  am  surprised  myself," 
anwered  the  squire.  "  I  went  to  zee  sister  Western 
last  night,  according  to  her  own  appointment,  and 
there  I  was  had  into  a  whole  room  full  of  women. 
There  was  my  lady  cousin  Bellastou,  and  my  lady 
Betty,  and  my  lady  Catharine,  and  my  lady  I  don't 
know  who  ;  d — n  me,  if  ever  you  catch  me  among 
such  a  kennel  of  hoop-petticoat  b — s  !  D — n  me,  I 
rather  be  run  by  my  own  dogs,  as  one  Acton  was, 
that  the  story-book  says  was  turned  into  a  hare,  and 
his  own  dogs  killed  un  and  eat  un.  Od-rabbit  it, 
no  mortal  was  ever  run  in  such  a  manner  ;  if  I 
dogged  one  way,  one  had  me ;  if  I  offered  to  clap 
back,  another  snapped  me.  '  O  !  certainly  one  of 
the  greatest  matches  in  England,'  says  one  cousin 
(here  he  attempted  to  miuiic  them)  ;  '  A  very  advan- 
tageous offer  indeed,'  cries  another  cousin  (for  you 
must  know  they  be  all  my  cousins,  thof  I  never  zeed 
half  o'  um  before).  '  Surely,'  says  that  fat  a — se  b — , 
my  lady  Bellaston,  '  cousin,  you  must  be  out  of  your 
wits  to  think  of  refusing  such  an  offer.'  " 

"  Now  I  begin  to  understand,"  says  Allworthy  ; 
"  some  person  hath  made  proposals  to  Miss  Western, 
which  the  ladies  of  the  family  approve,  but  is  not  to 
your  liking." 

"My  liking!"  said  Western,  "how  the  devil 
should  it'!"  I  tell  you  it  is  a  lord,  and  those  are 
always  volks  whom  you  know  I  always  resolved  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with.  Did  unt  I  refuse  a  matter 
of  vorty  years'  purchase  now  for  a  bit  of  land,  which 
one  o'  um  had  a  mind  to  put  into  a  park,  only  be- 
cause I  v/ould  have  no  dealings  with  lords,  and  dost 
think    I  would   marry  my  daughter  zu'?     Besides, 
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ben't  I  engaged  to  you,  and  did  I  ever  go  off  any 
bargain  when  I  had  promised'!" 

"  As  to  that  point,  neighbour,"  said  Alhvorthy, 
"  I  entirely  release  you  from  any  engagement.  No 
contract  can  be  binding  between  parties  who  have 
not  a  full  power  to  make  it  at  the  time,  nor  ever 
afterwards  acquire  the  power  of  fulfilling  it." 

"  Slud  !  then,"  answered  Western,  "I  tell  you  I 
have  power,  and  I  will  fulfil  it.  Come  along  with 
me  directly  to  Doctors'  Commons,  I  will  get  a  licence  ; 
and  I  will  go  to  sister  and  take  away  the  wench  by 
force,  and  she  shall  ha  un,  or  I  will  lock  her  up,  and 
keep  hex  upon  bread  and  water  as  long  as  she  lives." 

"  Mr.  Western,"  said  Alhvorthy,  "  shall  I  beg  you 
will  hear  my  full  sentiments  on  this  matter  1" — 
"  Hear  thee  ;  ay,  to  be  sure  I  will,"  answered  he. 
"Why,  then,  sir,"  cries  Alhvorthy,  "  I  can  truly  say, 
without  a  compliment  either  to  you  or  the  young 
lady,  that  when  this  match  was  proposed,  I  embraced 
it  very  readily  and  heartily,  from  my  regard  to  you 
both.  An  alliance  between  two  families  so  nearly 
neighbours,  and  between  whom  there  had  always 
existed  so  mutual  an  intercourse  and  good  harmony, 
I  thought  a  most  desirable  event ;  and  with  regard 
to  the  young  lady,  not  only  the  concurrent  opinion 
of  all  who  knew  her,  but  my  own  observation  as- 
sured me  that  she  would  be  an  inestimable  treasure 
to  a  good  husband.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  her  per- 
sonal qualifications,  which  certainly  are  admirable  ; 
her  good  nature,  her  charitable  disposition,  her 
modesty,  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  panegyric : 
but  she  hath  one  quality  which  existed  in  a  high 
degree  in  that  best  of  women,  who  is  now  one  of  the 
first  of  angels,  which,  as  it  is  not  of  a  glaring  kind, 
more  commonly  escapes  observation  ;  so  little  in- 
deed is  it  remarked,  that  I  want  a  word  to  express  it. 
I  must  use  negatives  on  this  occasion.  I  never 
heard  anything  of  pertness,  or  what  is  called  repartee 
out  of  her  mouth  ;  no  pretence  to  wit,  much  less 
to  that  kind  of  wisdom  which  is  the  result  only  of 
great  learning  and  €xperience ;  the  affectation  of 
which,  in  ayoung  woman,  is  as  absurd  as  any  of  the 
affectations  of  an  ape.  No  dictatorial  sentiments, 
no  judicial  opinions,  no  profound  criticism.  When- 
ever I  have  seen  her  in  the  company  of  men,  she 
hath  been  all  attention,  with  the  modesty  of  a  learner, 
not  the  forwardness  of  a  teacher.  You  '11  pardon  me 
for  it,  but  I  once,  to  try  her  only,  desired  her  opinion 
on  a  point  which  was  controverted  between  Mr. 
Thwackum  and  Mr.  Square.  To  which  she  answered, 
with  much  sweetness,  '  You  will  pardon  me,  good 
Mr.  Allworthy,  I  am  sure  you  cannot  in  earnest 
think  me  capable  of  deciding  any  point  in  which  two 
such  gentlemen  disagree.'  Thwackum  and  Square, 
who  both  alike  thought  themselves  sure  of  a  favour- 
able decision,  seconded  my  request.  She  answered 
with  the  same  good  humour,  '  I  must  absolutely  be 
excused :  for  I  will  affront  neither  so  much  as  to 
give  my  judgment  on  his  side.'  Indeed,  she  always 
showed  the  highest  deference  to  the  understandings 
of  men  ;  a  quality  absolutely  essential  to  the  making 
a  good  wife.  I  shall  only  add,  that  as  she  is  most 
apparently  void  of  all  affectation,  this  deference  must 
be  certainly  real." 

Here  Blifil  sighed  bitterly  ;  upon  which  AVestern, 
whose  eyes  were  full  of  tears  at  the  praise  of  Sophia, 
blubbered  out,  "  Doii't  be  chicken-hearted,  for  shat 
ha  her,  d — n  me,  shat  ha  her,  if  she  was  twenty  times 
as  good." 

"  Remember  your  promise,  sir,"  cried  Allworthy, 
"  I  was  not  to  be  interrupted."  "  Well,  shat  unt," 
aaiswered  the  squire  ;  "  I  won't  speak  another  word." 

*'  Now,  my  good  friend,"  continued  Alhvorthy, 
"  I  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  merit  of  this  voung 


lady,  partly  as  I  really  am  in  love  with  her  charac- 
ter, and  partly  that  fortune  (for  the  match  in  that 
light  is  really  advantageous  on  my  nephew's  side) 
might  not  be  imagined  to  be  my  principal  view  in 
having  so  eagerly  embraced  the  proposal.  Indeed, 
I  heartily  wished  to  rsceive  so  great  a  jewel  into  my 
family  ;  but  though  I  may  wish  for  many  good  things, 
I  would  not,  therefore,  steal  them,  or  be  guilty  of 
any  violence  or  injustice  to  possess  myself  of  them. 
Now  to  force  a  woman  into  a  marriage  contrary  to 
her  consent  or  approbation,  is  an  act  of  such  injus- 
tice and  oppression,  that  I  wish  the  laws  of  our 
country  could  restrain  it ;  but  a  good  conscience  is 
never  lawless  in  the  worst  regulated  state,  and  will 
provide  those  laws  for  itself,  which  the  neglect  of 
legislators  hath  forgotten  to  supply.  This  is  surely  a 
case  of  that  kind  ;  for,  is  it  not  cruel,  nay,  impious, 
to  force  a  woman  into  that  state  against  her  will ; 
for  her  behaviour  in  which  she  is  to  be  accountable 
to  the  highest  and  most  dreadful  court  of  judicature, 
and  to  answer  at  the  peril  of  he  r  soul  1  To  discharge 
the  matrimonial  duties  in  an  adequate  manner  is  no 
easy  task  ;  and  shall  we  lay  this  burthen  upon  a 
woman,  while  we  at  the  same  time  deprive  her  of  all 
that  assistance  which  may  enable  her  to  undergo  iff 
Shall  we  tear  her  very  heart  from  her,  while  we 
enjoin  her  duties  to  which  a  whole  heart  is  scarce 
equal  1  I  must  speak  very  plainly  here.  I  think 
parents  who  act  in  this  manner  are  accessories  to  all 
the  guilt  which  their  children  afterwards  incur,  and 
of  course  must,  before  a  just  judge,  expect  to  par- 
take of  their  punishment ;  but  if  they  could  avoid 
this,  good  heaven !  is  there  a  soul  who  can  bear  the 
thought  of  having  contributed  to  the  damnation  of 
his  child  1 

"  For  these  reasons,  my  best  neighbour,  as  I  see 
the  inclinations  of  this  young  lady  are  most  unhap- 
pily averse  to  my  nephew,  I  must  decline  any  further 
thoughts  of  the  honour  you  intended  him,  though  I 
assure  you  I  shall  always  retain  the  most  grateful 
sense  of  it." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Western  (the  froth  biu'sting  forth 
from  his  lips  the  moment  they  were  vnicorked),  "  you 
cannot  say  but  I  have  heard  you  out,  and  now  I 
expect  you  '11  hear  me  ;  and  if  I  don't  answer  every 
word  on't,  why  then  I  '11  consent  to  gee  the  matter 
up.  First  then,  I  desire  you  to  answer  me  one 
question, — Did  not  I  beget  her  1  did  not  I  beget  her  1 
answer  me  that.  They  say,  indeed,  it  is  a  wise  father 
that  knows  his  own  child  ;  but  I  am  sure  I  have  the 
best  title  to  her,  for  I  bred  her  up.  But  I  believe 
you  will  allow  me  to  be  her  father,  and  if  I  be,  am  I 
not  to  govern  my  own  child  "i  I  ask  you  that,  am  I 
not  to  govern  my  own  child  1  and  if  I  am  to  govern 
her  in  other  matters,  surely  I  am  to  govern  her  in 
this,  which  concerns  her  most.  And  what  am  I  de- 
siring all  this  while "?  Am  I  desiring  her  to  do  any 
thing  for  me"?  to  give  me  anything  1 — Zu  much  on 
t'other  side,  that  I  am  only  desiring  her  to  take  away 
half  my  estate  now,  and  t'  other  half  when  I  die. 
Well,  and  what  is  it  all  vorl  Why  is  unt  it  to  make 
her  happy?  It  's  enough  to  make  one  mad  to  hear 
volks  talk  ;  if  I  was  going  to  marry  myself,  then  she 
would  ha  reason  to  cry  and  to  blubber ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  han't  I  offered  to  bind  down  my  land  in 
zuch  a  manner,  that  I  could  not  mari-j'  if  I  would, 
zeeing  as  narro'  woman  upon  earth  would  ha  me. 
What  the  devil  in  hell  can  I  do  more  1  I  contribute 
to  her  damnation! — Zounds!  I'd  zee  all  the  world 
d — n'd  bevore  her  little  vinger  should  be  hurt.  In- 
deed, Mr.  Alhvorthy,  you  must  excuse  me,  but  I  am 
surprised  to  hear  you  talk  in  zuch  a  manner,  and  I 
must  say,  take  it  how  you  will,  that  I  thought  you 
had  more  sense." 
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Alhvorthy  resented  this  reflection  only  with  a 
smile  ;  nor  could  he,  if  he  would  have  endeavoured 
it,  have  conveyed  into  that  smile  any  mixture  of 
malice  or  contempt.  His  smiles  at  folly  were  indeed 
such  as  we  may  suppose  the  angels  hestow  on  the 
absurdities  of  mankind. 

Blifil  now  desired  to  be  permitted  to  speak  a  few 
words.  "As  to  using  any  violence  on  the  young 
lady,  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  consent  to  it.  My  con- 
science will  not  permit  me  to  use  violence  on  any 
one,  much  less  on  a  lady  for  whom,  however  cruel 
she  is  to  me,  I  shall  always  preserve  the  purest  and 
sincerest  affection  ;  but  yet  I  have  read  that  women 
are  seldom  proof  against  perseverance.  Why  may 
I  not  hope  then  by  sucli  perseverance  at  last  to  gain 
those  inclinations,  in  which  for  the  future  I  shall, 
perhaps,  have  no  rival  1  as  for  this  lord,  Mr.  Western 
is  so  kind  to  prefer  me  to  him  ;  and  sure,  sir,  you 
will  not  deny  but  that  a  parent  hath  at  least  a  nega- 
tive voice  in  these  matters  ;  nay,  I  have  heard  this 
very  young  lady  herself  say  so  more  than  once,  and 
declare  that  slie  thought  cliildren  inexcusable  who 
married  in  direct  opposition  to  the  will  of  their  pa- 
rents. Besides,  though  the  other  ladies  of  the  family 
seem  to  favour  the  pretensions  of  my  lord,  I  do  not 
fhid  the  lady  herself  is  inclined  to  give  him  any  coun- 
tenance ;  alas  I  I  am  too  well  assured  she  is  not ;  I  am 
too  sensible  that  wickedest  of  men  remains  upper- 
most in  her  heart." 

"Ay,  ay,  so  he  does,"  cries  Western. 

"  But  surely,"  says  Blifil,  "  when  she  hears  of  this 
murder  which  he  hath  committed,  if  the  law  should 
spare  his  life " 

"What  's  that*?"  cries  Western.  "  Murder!  hath 
he  committed  a  murder,  and  is  there  any  hopes  of 
seeing  him  hanged"? — Tol  de  rol,  tol  lol  de  rol." 
Here  he  fell  a  singing  and  capering  about  the  room. 

"  Child,"  says  Allworthy,  "  this  unhappy  passion 
of  yours  distresses  me  beyond  measure.  I  heartily 
pity  you,  and  would  do  every  fair  thing  to  promote 
your  success." 

"  I  desire  no  more,"  cries  Blifil ;  "  I  am  convinced 
my  dear  uncle  hath  a  better  opinion  of  me  than  to 
think  that  I  myself  would  accept  of  more." 

"  Lookee,"  says  Allworthy,  "  you  have  my  leave 
to  write,  to  visit,  if  she  will  permit  it, — but  I  insist 
on  no  thoughts  of  violence.  I  will  have  no  confine- 
ment, nothing  of  that  kind  attempted." 

"  Well,  well,"  cries  the  squire,  "  nothing  of  that 
kind  shall  be  attempted  ;  we  will  try  a  littfe  longer 
what  fair  means  will  effect  ;  and  if  this  fellow  be  but 
hanged  out  of  the  way — Tol  lol  de  rol !  I  never 
heard  better  news  in  my  life — I  warrant  everything 
goes  to  my  mind. — Do,  prithee,  dear  Allworthy, 
come  and  dine  with  me  at  the  Hercules  Pillars  :  I 
have  bespoke  a  shoulder  of  mutton  roasted,  and  a 
sparerib  of  pork,  and  a  fowl  and  egg-sauce.  There 
will  be  nobody  but  ourselves,  unless  we  have  a  mind 
to  have  the  landlord  ;  for  I  have  sent  parson  Supple 
down  to  Bashigstoke  after  my  tobacco-box,  which  I 
left  at  an  inn  there,  and  I  M'ould  not  lose  it  for  the 
world  ;  for  it  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  above  twenty 
years'  standing.  I  can  tell  you  landlord  is  a  vast 
comical  bitch,  you  will  like  un  hugely." 

Mr.  Allworthy  at  last  agreed  to  this  invitation, 
and  soon  after  the  squire  went  off,  singing  and  ca- 
pering at  the  hopes  of  seeing  the  speedy  tragical  end 
of  poor  Jones. 

When  he  was  gone,  Mr.  Allworthy  resumed  the 
aforesaid  subject  with  much  gravity.  He  told  his 
nephew,  "  He  wished  Mith  alf  his  heart  he  would 
endeavour  to  conquer  a  passion,  in  which  I  cannot," 
says  he,  "  flatter  you  wi*,h  any  hopes  of  succeeding. 
It  is  certainly  a  vulgar  error,  that  aversion  in  a  wo- 


man may  be  conquered  by  perseverance.  Indiffer- 
ence may,  perhaps,  sometimes  yield  to  it ;  but  the 
usual  triumphs  gained  by  perseverance  in  a  lover 
are  over  caprice,  prudence,  affectation,  and  often  an 
exorbitant  degree  of  levity,  which  excites  women  not 
over-warm  in  their  constitutions  to  indulge  their 
vanity  by  prolonging  the  time  of  courtship,  even 
when  they  are  well  eiaough  pleased  with  the  object, 
and  resolve  (if  they  ever  resolve  at  all)  to  make  him 
a  very  pitiful  amends  in  the  end.  But  a  fixed  dis- 
like, as  I  am  afraid  this  is,  will  rather  gather  strength 
than  be  conquered  by  time.  Besides,  my  dear,  I  have 
another  apprehension  which  you  must  excuse.  I  am 
afraid  this  passion  which  you  have  for  this  fine  young 
creature  hath  her  beautiful  person  too  much  for  its 
object,  and  is  unworthy  of  the  name  of  that  love 
which  is  tlie  only  foundation  of  matrimonial  felicity. 
To  admire,  to  like,  and  to  long  for  the  possession  of 
a  beavitiful  woman,  without  any  regard  to  her  senti- 
ments towards  us,  is,  I  am  afraid,  too  natural ;  but 
love,  I  believe,  is  the  child  of  love  only  ;  at  least,  I 
am  pretty  confident  that  to  love  the  creature  who 
we  are  assured  hates  us  is  not  in  human  nature. 
Examine  your  heart,  therefore,  thoroughly,  my  good 
boy,  and  if,  upon  examination,  you  have  but  the 
least  suspicion  of  this  kind,  I  am  sure  your  own  vir- 
tue and  religion  will  impel  you  to  drive  so  vicious  a 
passion  from  your  heart,  and  your  good  sense  will 
soon  enable  you  to  do  it  without  pain." 

The  reader  may  pretty  well  guess  Blifil's  answer  ; 
but,  if  he  should  be  at  a  loss,  we  are  not  at  present  at 
leisure  to  satisfy  him,  as  our  history  now  hastens  on 
to  matters  of  higher  importance,  and  we  can  no  longer 
bear  to  be  absent  from  Sophia. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

An  extraordinary  scene  between  Sophia  and  her  aunt. 

The  lowing  heifer  and  the  bleating  ewe,  in  herds 
and  flocks,  may  ramble  safe  and  unregarded  through 
the  pastures.  These  are,  indeed,  hereafter  doomed 
to  be  the  prey  of  man;  yet  many  years  are  they 
suffered  to  enjoy  their  liberty  undisturbed.  But 
if  a  plump  doc  be  discovered  to  have  escaped 
from  the  forest,  and  to  repose  herself  in  some  field 
or  grove,  the  whole  parish  is  presently  alarmed, 
every  man  is  ready  to  set  his  dogs  after  her  ; 
and,  if  she  is  preserved  from  the  rest  by  the  good 
squire,  it  is  only  that  he  may  secure  her  for  his  own 
eating. 

1  have  often  considered  a  very  fine  young  woman 
of  fortune  and  fashion,  when  first  found  strayed 
from  the  pale  of  her  nursery,  to  be  in  pretty  much 
the  same  situation  with  this  doe.  The  town  is  im- 
mediately in  an  uproar  ;  she  is  hunted  from  park  to 
play,  from  court  to  assembly,  from  assembly  to  her 
own  chamber,  and  rarely  escapes  a  single  season 
from  the  jaws  of  some  devourer  or  other  ;  for,  if 
her  friends  protect  her  from  some,  it  is  only  to  de- 
liver her  over  to  one  of  their  own  choosing,  often 
more  disagreeable  to  her  than  any  of  the  rest ;  while 
whole  herds  or  flocks  of  other  women  securely,  and 
scarce  regarded,  traverse  the  park,  the  play,  the 
opera,  and  the  assembly  ;  and  though,  for  the  most 
part  at  least,  they  are  at  last  devoured,  yet  for  a 
long  time  do  they  wanton  in  liberty,  Avithout  dis- 
turbance or  control. 

Of  all  these  paragons  none  ever  tasted  more  of  this 
persecution  than  poor  Sophia.  Her  ill  stars  were 
not  contented  with  all  that  she  had  suffered  on  ac- 
count of  Blifil,  they  now  raised  her  another  pursuer, 
who  seemed  likely  to  torment  her  no  less  than  the 
other  had  done.     For  though  her  aunt  was  less  vio- 
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lent,  she  was  no  less  assiduous  in  teazing  her,  than 
her  father  had  been  before. 

The  servants  were  no  sc oner  departed  after  diimer 
than  Mrs.  Western,  who  had  opened  the  matter  to 
Sophia,  informed  her,  "  That  she  expected  liis  lord- 
ship that  very  afternoon,  and  intended  to  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  leaving  her  alone  with  him."  "  If 
you  do,  madam,"  answered  Sophia, with  some  spirit, 
"  I  shall  take  the  first  opportunity  of  leaving  him 
by  himself."  "How!  madam!"  cries  the  aunt; 
"  is  this  the  return  you  make  me  for  my  kindness  in 
relieving  you  from  your  confinement  at  your 
father's']"  "You  know,  madam,"  said  Sophia, 
"  the  cause  of  that  confinement  was  a  refusal  to 
comply  with  my  father  in  accepting  a  man  I  de- 
tested ;  and  will  my  dear  aunt,  who  hath  relieved 
me  from  that  distress,  involve  me  in  another  equally 
bad"?"  "And  do  you  think  then,  madam,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  AVestern,  "  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  my  lord  Fellamar  and  Mr.  Blifil  1"  "  Very 
little,  in  my  opinion,"  cries  Sophia;  "and,  if  I 
must  be  condemned  to  one,  I  would  certainly  have 
the  merit  of  sacrificing  myself  to  my  father's  plea- 
sure." "  Then  my  pleasure,  I  find,"  said  the  aunt, 
"  hath  very  little  weight  with  you ;  bvit  that  con- 
sideration shall  not  move  me.  I  act  from  nobler 
motives.  The  view  of  aggrandising  my  family,  of 
ennobling  yourself,  is  what  I  proceed  upon.  Have 
you  no  sense  of  ambition  1  Are  there  no  charms  in 
the  thouglits  of  having  a  coronet  on  your  coach  1" 
•'  None,  upon  my  honour,"  said  Sophia.  "  A  pin- 
cushion upon  my  coach  would  please  me  just  as 
well."  "  Never  mention  honour,"  cries  the  aunt. 
"  It  becomes  not  the  mouth  of  such  a  wretch.  I  am 
sorry,  niece,  you  force  me  to  use  these  words,  but  I 
cannot  bear  your  groveling  temper  ;  you  have  none 
of  the  blood  of  the  Westerns  in  you.  But,  how- 
ever mean  and  base  your  own  ideas  are,  you  shall 
bring  no  imputation  on  mine.  I  will  never  suffer 
the  world  to  say  of  me  that  I  encouraged  you  in 
refusing  one  of  the  best  matches  in  England ;  a 
match  which,  besides  its  advantage  in  fortune,  would 
do  honour  to  almost  any  family,  and  hath,  indeed, 
in  title,  the  advantage  of  ours."  "  Surely,"  says 
Sophia,  "  I  am  born  deficient,  and  have  not  the 
senses  with  which  other  people  are  blessed ;  there 
must  be  certainly  some  sense  which  can  relish  the 
delights  of  sound  and  show,  which  I  have  not ;  for 
surely  mankind  would  not  labour  so  much,  nor 
sacrifice  so  much  for  the  obtaining,  nor  would  they 
be  so  elate  and  proud  with  possessing,  what  ap- 
peared to  them,  as  it  doth  to  me,  the  most  insignifi- 
cant of  all  trifles." 

"  No,  no,  miss,  "  cries  the  aunt ;  you  are  born 
with  as  many  senses  as  other  people  ;  but  I  assure 
you  you  are  not  born  with  a  sufficient  understand- 
ing to  make  a  fool  of  me,  or  to  expose  my  conduct 
to  the  world  ;  so  I  declare  thus  to  you,  upon  my 
word,  and  you  know,  I  believe,  how  fixed  my  reso- 
lutions are,  unless  you  agree  to  see  his  lordship  this 
afternoon,  I  will,  with  my  own  hands,  deliver  you 
to-morrow  morning  to  ray  brother,  and  will  never 
henceforth  interfere  with  you,  nor  see  your  face 
again."  Sophia  stood  a  few  moments  silent  after 
this  speech,  which  was  uttered  in  a  most  angry  and 
peremptory  tone  ;  and  then,  bursting  into  tears,  she 
cried,  "  Do  with  me,  madam,  whatever  you  please ; 
I  am  the  most  miserable  undone  wretch  upon  earth ; 
if  my  dear  aunt  forsakes  me  where  shall  I  look  for 
a  protector  1"  "My  dear  niece,"  cries  she,  "you 
will  have  a  very  good  protector  in  his  lordship  ;  a 
protector  whom  nothing  but  a  hankering  after  that 
vile  fellow  Jones  can  make  you  decline."     "Indeed, 


madam,"  said  Sophia,  "  you  wrong  me.  How  can 
you  imagine,  after  what  you  have  shown  me,  if  I 
had  ever  any  such  thoiights,  that  I  should  banish 
them  for  ever"?  If  it  will  satisfy  you,  I  will  receive 
the  sacrament  upon  it  never  to  see  his  face  again." 
"  But,  child,  dear  child,"  said  the  aunt,  "  be  rea- 
sonable ;  can  you  invent  a  single  objection  V  "  I 
have  already,  I  think,  told  you  a  sufficient  objection," 
answered  Sophia.  "  What  2"  cries  the  aunt;  "I 
remember  none."  "  Sure,  madam,"  said  Sophia,  "I 
told  you  he  had  used  me  in  the  rudest  and  vilest 
manner."  "  Indeed,  child,"  answered  she,  "  I  never 
heard  you,  or  did  not  understand  you : — but  what 
do  you  mean  by  this  rude,  vile  manner  ?"  "  Indeed, 
madam,"  said  Sophia,  "  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell 
you.  He  caught  me  in  his  arms,  pulled  me  down 
upon  the  settee,  and  thrust  his  hand  into  my 
bosom,  and  kissed  it  with  such  violence  that  I 
have  the  mark  upon  my  left  breast  at  this  mo- 
ment." "Indeed!"  said  Mrs.  Western.  "Yes, 
indeed,  madam,"  answered  Sophia ;  "  my  father 
luckily  came  in  at  that  instant,  or  Heaven  knows 
what  rudeness  he  intended  to  have  proceeded  to." 
"  I  am  astonished  and  confounded,"  cries  the  aunt. 
"  No  woman  of  the  name  of  Western  hath  been 
ever  treated  so  since  we  were  a  family.  I  would 
have  torn  the  eyes  of  a  prince  out,  if  he  had  at- 
tempted such  freedoms  with  me.  It  is  impos- 
sible !  sure,  Sophia,  you  must  invent  this  to  raise 
my  indignation  against  him."  "  I  hope,  madam," 
said  Sophia,  "  you  have  too  good  an  opinion  of 
me  to  imagine  me  capable  of  telling  an  untruth. 
Upon  my  soul  it  is  true."  "  I  should  have  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart,  had  I  been  present,"  returned  the 
aunt.  "  Yet  surely  he  could  have  no  dishonourable 
design  ;  it  is  impossible !  he  durst  not :  besides,  his 
proposals  show  he  had  not ;  for  they  are  not  only 
honourable,  but  generous.  I  don't  know  ;  the  age 
allows  too  great  freedoms.  A  distant  salute  is  all  I 
would  have  allowed  before  the  ceremony.  I  have 
had  lovers  formerly,  not  so  long  ago  neither ;  several 
lovers,  though  I  never  would  consent  to  marriage, 
and  I  never  encouraged  the  least  freedom.  It  is  a 
foolish  custom,  and  what  I  never  would  agree  to. 
No  man  kissed  more  of  me  than  my  cheek.  It  is  as 
much  as  one  can  bring  oneself  to  give  lips  up  to  a 
husband  ;  and,  indeed,  could  I  ever  have  been  per- 
suaded to  marjy,  I  believe  I  should  not  have  soon 
been  brought  to  endure  so  much."  "  You  will  par- 
don me,  dear  madam,"  "said  Sophia,  "if  I  make 
one  observation  :  you  own  you  have  had  many 
lovers,  and  the  world  knows  it,  even  if  you  should 
deny  it.  You  refused  them  all,  and,  I  am  con- 
vinced, one  coronet  at  least  among  them."  "You 
say  true,  dear  Sophy,"  answered  she  ;  "  I  had  once 
the  offer  of  a  title."  "Why,  then,"  said  Sophia, 
"  will  you  not  suffer  me  to  refuse  this  once  1"  "  It  is 
true,  child,"  said  she,  "  I  have  refused  the  offer  of  a 
title  ;  but  it  was  not  so  good  an  offer ;  that  is,  not  so 
very,  very  good  an  offer  ' — "  Yes,  madam,"  said 
Sophia  ;  "  but  you  have  had  very  great  proposals  from 
men  of  vast  fortunes.  It  was  not  the  first,  the  se- 
cond, nor  the  third  advantageous  match  that  oflered 
itself."  "  I  own  it  was  not,"  said  she.  "  Well, 
madam,"  continued  Sophia,  "  and  why  may  not  I 
expect  to  have  a  second,  perhaps,  better  than  this"? 
You  are  now  but  a  young  woman,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced would  not  promise  to  yield  to  the  first  lover  of 
fortune,  nay,  or  of  title  too.  I  am  a  very  young  woman, 
and  sure  I  need  not  despair."  "Well,  my  dear, 
dear  Sophy,"  cries  the  aunt,  "  what  would  you  have 
me  say*?"  "  Why,  I  only  beg  that  I  may  not  be  left 
alone,  at  least  tliis  evening  ;  grant  me  that,  and  f  will 
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submit,  if  you  think,  after  what  is  past,  I  ought  to 
see  him  in  your  company."  "  Well,  I  will  grant  it," 
cries  the  aunt.  "Sophy,  you  know  I  love  you,  and 
can  deny  you  nothing.  You  know  the  easiness  of 
my  nature  ;  I  have  not  always  been  so  easy.  I  have 
been  formerly  thought  cruel ;  by  the  men,  I  mean. 
T  was  called  the  cruel  Farthenissa.  I  have  broke 
many  a  window  that  has  had  verses  to  the  cruel 
Parthenissa  on  it.  Sophy,  I  was  never  so  handsome 
as  you,  and  yet  I  had  something  of  you  formerly.  I 
am  a  little  altered.  Kingdoms  and  states,  as  Tully 
Cicero  savs  in  his  epistles,  undergo  alterations,  and 
so  must  'the  human  form."  Thus  run  she  on  for 
near  half  an  hour  upon  her  herself,  and  her  con- 
quests, and  her  cruelty,  till  the  arrival  of  my  lord, 
who,  aft^r  a  most  tedious  visit,  during  which  Mrs. 
■AVestern  never  once  offered  to  leave  the  room,  retired, 
not  much  more  satisfied  with  the  aunt  than  with  the 
niece :  for  Sophia  had  brought  her  aunl  into  so 
excellent  a  temper,  that  she  consented  to  almost 
everything  her  niece  said ;  and  agreed  that  a  little 
distant  behaviour  might  not  be  improper  to  so  for- 
Mard  a  lover. 

Thus  Sophia,  by  a  little  well-directed  flattery,  for 
which  surely  none  will  blame  her,  obtained  a  little 
ease  for  herself,  and,  at  last,  put  off  the  evil  day. 
And  now  we  have  seen  our  heroine  in  a  better 
situation  than  she  hath  been  for  a  long  time  before, 
we  will  look  a  little  after  Mr.  Jones,  whom  we  left 
in  the  most  deplorable  dilemma  that  can  be  well 
imagined. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Mrs.  Miller  and^Mr.  Nightingale  visit  Jones  in  the  jirison. 

When  Mr.  Allworthy  and  his  nephew  went  to  meet 
Mr.  Western,  Mrs.  Miller  set  forwards  to  her  son- 
in-law's  lodgings,  in  order  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
accident  which  had  befallen  his  friend  Jones  ;  but 
he  had  known  it  long  before  from  Partridge  (for 
Jones,  when  he  left  Mrs.  Miller,  had  been  furnished 
with  a  room  in  the  same  house  with  Mr,  Nightin- 
gale). The  good  woman  found  her  daughter  under 
great  affliction  on  account  of  Sir.  Jones,  whom 
having  comforted  as  well  as  she  could,  she  set  for- 
wards to  the  Gatehouse,  where  she  heard  he  was, 
and  where  Mr.  Nightingale  was  arrived  before  her. 

The  firmness  and  constancy  of  a  true  friend  is  a 
circumstance  so  extremely  delightful  to  persons  in 
any  kind  of  distress,  that  the  distress  itself,  if  it  be 
only  temporary,  and  admits  of  relief,  is  more  than 
compensated  by  bringing  this  comfort  with  it.  Nor 
are  instances  of  this  kind  so  rare  as  some  superficial 
and  inaccurate  observers  have  reported.  To  say  the 
truth,  want  of  compassion  is  not  to  be  numbered 
among  our  general  faults.  The  black  ingredient 
which  fouls  our  disposition  is  envy.  Hence  our  eye 
is  seldom,  I  am  afraid,  turned  upwards  to  those  who 
are  manifestly  greater,  better,  wiser,  or  happier  than 
ourselves,  without  some  degree  of  malignity  ;  while 
we  commonly  look  downwards  on  the  mean  and 
miserable  with  sufficient  benevolence  and  pity.  In 
fact,  I  have  remarked,  that  most  of  the  defects  which 
have  discovered  themselves  in  the  friendships  within 
my  observation  have  arisen  from  en^^y  only;  a  hellish 
vice  ;  and  yet  one  from  which  I  have  known  very 
few  absolutely  exempt.  But  enough  of  a  subject 
which,  if  pursued,  would  lead  me  too  far. 

AVhether  it  was  that  Fortune  was  apprehensive  lest 
Jones  should  sink  under  the  weight  of  his  adversity, 
and  that  she  jnight  thus  lose  any  future  opportunity 
of  tormenting  him,  or  whether  she  really  abated 
somewhat  of  her  severity  towards  him,  she  seemed  a 
little  to  relax  her  persecution,  by  sending  him  the 


company  of  two  such  faithful  friends,  and,  what  is 
perhaps  more  rare,  a  faithful  servant.  For  Par- 
tridge, though  he  had  many  imperfections,  wanted 
not  fidelity  ;  and  though  fear  would  not  suffer  him 
to  be  hanged  for  his  master,  yet  the  world,  I  believe, 
could  not  have  bribed  him  to  desert  his  cause. 

While  Jones  was  expressing  great  satisfaction  in 
the  presence  of  his  friends.  Partridge  brought  an 
account  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  still  alive,  though 
the  surgeon  declared  that  he  had  very  little  hopes. 
Upon  which,  Jones  fetching  a  deep  sigh,  Nightingale 
said  to  him,  "  My  dear  Tom,  why  should  you  afflict 
yourself  so  upon  an  accident,  which,  whatever  be  the 
consequence,  can  be  attended  with  no  danger  to  yoii, 
and  in  which  your  conscience  cannot  accuse  you  of 
having  been  the  least  to  blame  '?  If  the  fellow  should 
die,  what  have  you  done  more  than  taken  away  the 
life  of  a  ruffian  in  your  own  defence '!  So  will  the 
coroner's  inquest  certainly  find  it ;  and  then  you  will 
be  easily  admitted  to  bail;  and,  though  you  must 
undergo  the  form  of  a  trial,  yet  it  is  a  trial  which 
many  men  would  stand  for  you  for  a  shilling." 
"  Come,  come,  Mr.  Jones,"  says  Mrs.  Miller, 
"cheer  yourself  up.  I  knew  you  could  not  be  the 
aggressor,  and  so  I  told  Mr.  Allworthy,  and  so  he 
shall  acknowledge  too,  before  I  have  done  with  hirr>»" 
Jones  gravely  answered,  "  That  whatever  might 
be  his  fate,  he  should  always  lament  the  having  shed 
the  blood  of  one  of  his  fellow-creatures,  as  one  of  the 
highest  misfortunes  which  could  have  befallen  him. 
But  I  have  another  misfortune  of  the  tenderest  kind. 

O !  Mrs.  Miller,  I  have  lost  what  I  held  most 

dear  upon  earth."  "  That  must  be  a  mistress,"  said 
Mrs.  Miller  ;  "but  come,  come  ;  I  know  more  than 
you  imagine"  (for  indeed  Partridge  had  blabbed 
all)  ;  "  and  I  have  heard  more  than  you  know. 
Matters  go  better,  I  promise  you,  than  you  think  ; 
and  I  would  not  give  Bliffl  sixpence  for  all  the 
chance  which  he  hath  of  the  lady." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  friend,  indeed,"  answered 
Jones,  "  you  are  an  entire  stranger  to  the  cause  of 
my  grief.  If  you  was  acquainted  with  the  story, 
you  would  allow  my  case  admitted  of  no  comfort. 
I  apprehend  no  danger  from  Blifll.  I  have  undone 
myself."  "Don't  despair,"  replied  Mrs.  Miller; 
"  you  know  not  what  a  woman  can  do  ;  and  if  any 
thing  be  in  my  power,  I  promise  you  I  will  do  it  to 
seiTe  you.  It  is  my  duty.  My  son,  my  dear  Mr. 
Nightingale,  who  is  so  kind  to  tell  me  he  hath  obli- 
gations to  you  on  the  same  account,  knows  it  is  my 
duty.  Shall  I  go  to  the  lady  myself  ?  I  will  say  any- 
thing to  her  you  would  have  me  say." 

"  Thou  best  of  women,"   cries  Jones,  taking  her 

by  the   hand,    "  talk  not  of  obligations  to  me  ; 

but  as  you  have  been  so  kind  to  mention  it,  there  is 
a  favour  which,  perhaps,  may  be  in  your  power.  I 
see  you  are  acquainted  with  the  lady  (how  you 
came  by  your  information  I  know  not),  who  sits, 
indeed,  very  near  my  heart.  If  you  could  contrive 
to  deliver  this  (giving  her  a  paper  from  his  pocket), 
I  shall  for  ever  acknowledge  your  goodness." 

"  Give  it  me,"  said  Mrs.  Miller.  "  If  I  see  it  not 
in  her  own  possession  before  I  sleep,  may  my 
next  sleep  be  my  last !  Comfort  yourself,  my 
good  young  man!  be  wise  enough  to  take  warn- 
ing from  past  follies,  and  I  warrant  all  shall  be 
well,  and  I  shall  yet  see  you  happy  with  the  most 
charming  young  lady  in  the  world  ;  for  I  so  hear  from 
every  one  she  is." 

"  Believe  me,  madam,"  said  he,  "  I  do  not  speak 
the  common  cant  of  one  in  my  unhappy  situation. 
Before  this  dreadful  accident  happened,  I  had  re- 
solved to  quit  a  life  of  which  I  was  become  sensible 
of  the  wickedness  as  well  as  folly.     I  do  assure  you, 
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notwithstanding  the  disturhances  I  have  unfortu- 
nately occasioned  in  your  house,  for  -which  I  Iieart- 
ily  ask  your  pardon,  I  am  not  an  abandoned  pro- 
fligate. Tliough  I  have  been  hurried  into  vices, 
I  do  not  approve  a  vicious  character,  nor  will  I  ever, 
from  this  moment,  deserve  it." 

Mrs.  Miller  expressed  great  satisfaction  in  these 
declarations,  in  the  sincerity  of  which  she  averred 
she  had  an  entire  faith  ;  and  now  the  i-emainder  of 
the  conversation  passed  in  the  joint  attempts  of  that 
good  woman  and  Mr.  Nightingale  to  cheer  the 
dejected  spirits  of  Mr.  Jones,  in  which  they  so  far 
succeeded  as  to  leave  him  much  better  comforted 
and  satisfied  than  they  found  him  ;  to  which  happy 
alteration  nothing  so  much  contributed  as  the  kind 
undertaking  of  INIrs.  Miller  to  deliver  his  letter  to 
Sophia,  which  he  despaired  of  finding  any  means  to 
accomplish  ;  for  when  Black  George  produced  the 
last  from  Sophia,  he  informed  Partridge  that  she 
"had  strictly  charged  him,  on  pain  of  having  it  com- 
municated to  her  father,  not  to  bring  her  any  an- 
swer. He  was,  moreover,  not  a  little  pleased  to 
find  he  had  so  warm  an  advocate  to  Mr.  Allworthy 
himself  in  this  good  woman,  who  was,  in  reality,  one 
of  the  worthiest  creatures  in  the  world. 

After  about  an  hour's  visit  from  the  lady  (for 
Nightingale  had  been  with  him  much  longer),  they 
both  took  their  leave,  promising  to  return  to  him 
soon  ;  during  which  Mrs.  Miller  said  she  hoped 
to  bring  him  some  good  news  from  his  mistress, 
and  Mr.  Nightingale  promised  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  Mr.  Fitzijatrick's  wound,  and  likewise  to 
find  out  some  of  the  persons  who  were  present  at 
the  rencounter. 

The  former  of  these  went  directly  in  quest  of 
Sophia,  whither  we  likewise  shall  now  attend  her. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

In  which  Mrs.  Miller  paj's  a  visit  to  Sophia. 
Access  to  the  young  lady  was  by  no  means  diffi- 
cult ;  for,  as  she  lived  now  on  a  perfect  friendly  foot- 
ing with  her  aunt,  she  was  at  full  liberty  to  receive 
what  visitants  she  pleased. 

Sophia  was  dressing  when  she  was  acquainted 
that  there  was  a  gentlewoman  below  to  wait  on  her. 
As  she  was  neither  afraid,  nor  ashamed,  to  see  any 
of  her  own  sex  Mrs.  Miller  was  immediately  ad- 
mitted. 

Curtsies  and  the  usual  ceremonials  between 
women  who  are  strangers  to  each  other,  being  past, 
Sophia  said,  "  I  have  not  the  pleasure  to  know  you, 
madam."  "  No,  madam,"  answered  Mrs.  JNiyller, 
and  I  must  beg  pardon  for  intruding  upon  you. 
But   when    you  know   what    has    induced    me     to 

give  you  this  trouble,   I   hope "     "  Pray,  what 

is  your  business,  madam"?"  said  Sophia,  with  a 
little  emotion.  "  Madam,  we  are  not  alone,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Miller,  in  a  low  voice.  "  Go  out,  Betty," 
said  Sophia. 

When  Betty  was  departed,  Mrs.  Miller  said,  "  I 
was  desired,  madam,  by  a  very  unhappy  young  gen- 
tleman, to  deliver  you  this  letter."  Sophia  changed 
colour  when  she  saw  the  direction,  well  knowing 
the  hand,  and  after  some  hesitation,  said,  —  "I 
could  not  conceive,  madam,  from  your  appearance, 
that  your  business  had  been  of  such  a  natui-e. — 
Whomever  you  brought  this  letter  from,  I  shall  not 
open  it.  I  should  be  sorry  to  entertain  an  unjust 
suspicion  of  any  one  ;  but  you  are  an  vitter  stranger 
to  me." 

"  If  you  will  have  patience,  madam,"  answered 
Mrs.  Miller,  "  I  will  acquaint  you  who  I  am,  and 
hoAV  I  came  by  that  letter."     "  I  have  no  curiosity. 


madam,  to  know  anything,"  cries  Sophia;  "but  I 
must  insist  on  your  delivering  that  letter  back  to  the 
person  who  gave  it  you." 

Mrs.  Miller  then  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  in  the 
most  passionate  terms  implored  her  compassion ; 
to  which  Sophia  answered  :  "  Sure  madam,  it  is 
surprising  you  should  be  so  very  strongly  inte- 
rested in  the  behalf  of  this  person.  I  would  not 
think,  madam," — "No,  madam,"  says  Mrs.  Mil- 
ler, "  you  shall  not  think  anything  but  the  truth. 
"  I  will  tell  you  all,  and  you  will  not  wonder  that 
I  am  interested.  He  is  the  best-natured  creature 
that  ever  was  born." She  then  began  and  re- 
lated   the    story  of  Mr.   Henderson, After  this 

she  cried,  "This  madam,  this  is  his  goodness; 
but  I  have  much  more  tender  obligations  to  him. 
He  hath  preserved  my  child," Here,  after  shed- 
ding some  tears,  she  related  everything  concerning 
that  fact,  suppressing  only  those  circumstances  which 
would  have  most  reflected  on  her  daughter,  and 
concluded  with  saying,  "  Now,  madam,  you  shall 
judge  whether  I  can  ever  do  enough  for  so  kind,  so 
good,  so  generous  a  young  man  ;  and  sure  he  is  the 
best  and  worthiest  of  all  human  beings," 

The  alterations  in  the  countenance  of  Sophia 
had  hitherto  been  chiefly  to  her  disadvantage,  and 
had  inclined  her  complexion  to  too  great  paleness  ; 
but  she  now  waxed  redder,  if  passible,  than  ver- 
milion, and  cried,  "I  know  not  what  to  say  ;  cer- 
tainly what  arises  from  gratitude  cannot  be  blamed 

But  what  service   can  my  reading   this   letter 

do  your  friend,  since  I  resolved  never "    Mrs. 

Miller  fell  again  to  her  entreaties,  and  begged 
to  be  forgiven,  but  she  could  not,  she  said,  carry- 
it  back,  "Well,  madam,"  says  Sophia,  "  I  cannot 
help  it,  if  you  will  force  it  upon  me. — Certainly 
you  may  leave  it  whether  I  will  or  no."  What 
Sophia  meant,  or  whether  she  meant  any  thing,  I 
will  not  presume  to  determine  ;  but  Mrs.  Miller 
actually  understood  this  as  a  hint,  and  presently 
laying  the  letter  down  on  the  table,  took  her  leave, 
having  first  begged  permission  to  wait  again  on 
Sophia ;  which  request  had  neither  assent  nor 
denial. 

The  letter  lay  upon  the  table  no  longer  than  till 
Mrs.  Miller  was  out  of  sight ;  for  then  Sophia 
opened  and  read  it. 

This  letter  did  very  little  service  to  his  cause  ;  for 
it  consisted  of  little  more  than  confessions  of  his  own 
unworthiness,  and  bitter  lamentations  of  despair, 
together  with  the  most  solemn  protestations  of  his 
unalterable  fidelity  to  Sophia,  of  which,  he  said,  he 
hoped  to  convince  her,  if  he  had  ever  more  the 
honour  of  being  admitted  to  her  presence  ;  and  that 
he  could  account  for  the  letter  to  lady  Bellaston  in 
such  a  manner,  that,  though  it  would  not  entitle  him 
to  her  forgiveness,  he  hoped  at  least  to  obtain  it 
from  her  mercy.  And  concluded  Avith  vowing  that 
nothing  was  ever  less  in  his  thoughts  than  to  marry 
lady  Bellaston. 

Though  Sophia  read  the  letter  twice  over  with 
great  attention,  his  meaning  still  remained  a  riddle 
to  her ;  nor  could  her  invention  suggest  to  her  any 
means  to  excuse  Jones.  She  certainly  remained 
very  angry  with  him,  though  indeed  lady  Bellaston 
took  up  so  much  of  her  resentment,  that  her  gentle 
mind  had  but  little  left  to  bestow  on  any  other 
person. 

That  lady  was  most  unluckily  to  dine  this  very 
day  with  her  aunt  AVestern,  and  in  the  afternoon 
they  were  all  three,  by  appointment,  to  go  together 
to  the  opera,  and  thence  to  lady  Thomas  Hatchet's 
drum,  Sophia  would  have  gladly  been  excused 
from  all,  but  she  would  not  disoblige  her  aunt ;  and 
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as  to  the  arts  of  counterfeiting  illness,  she  was  so 
entirely  a  stranger  to  them,  that  it  never  once 
entered  into  her  head.  When  she  was  dressed, 
therefore,  down  she  went,  resolved  to  encounter  all 
the  horrors  of  the  day,  and  a  most  disagreeable  one 
it  proved  ;  for  lady  Bellaston  took  every  opportunity 
very  civilly  and  sfily  to  insult  her ;  to  all  which  her 
dejection  of  spirits  disabled  her  from  making  any 
return  ;  and,  indeed,  to  confess  the  truth,  she  was 
at  the  very  best  but  an  indifferent  mistress  of 
repartee. 

Another  misfortune  which  befel  poor  Sophia  was 
the  company  of  lord  FoUamar,  whom  she  met  at  the 
opera,  and  who  attended  her  to  the  drum.  And 
though  both  places  were  too  public  to  admit  of  any 
particularities,  and  she  was  farther  relieved  by 
the  music  at  the  one  place,  and  by  the  cards  at  the 
other,  she  could  not,  however,  enjoy  herself  in  his 
company  ;  for  there  is  something  of  delicacy  in 
women,  wliich  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  even  easy 
in  the  presence  of  a  man  whom  they  know  to  have 
pretensions  to  them  which  they  are  disinclined  to 
favour. 

Having  in  this  chapter  twice  mentioned  a  drum, 
a  word  which  our  posterity,  it  is  hoped,  will  not 
understand  iu  the  sense  it  is  here  applied,  we  shall, 
notwithstanding  our  present  haste,  stop  a  moment 
to  describe  the  entertainment  here  meant,  and  the 
rather  as  we  can  in  a  moment  describe  it. 

A  drum,  then,  is  an  assembly  of  well-dressed 
pei'sons  of  both  sexes,  most  of  whom  play  at  cards, 
and  the  rest  do  nothing  at  all ;  while  the  mistress  of 
the  house  performs  the  part  of  the  landlady  at  an  inn, 
and  like  the  landlady  of  an  inn  prides  herself  in  the 
number  of  her  guests,  though  she  doth  not  always, 
like  her,  get  anything  by  it. 

No  wonder  then,  as  so  much  spirits  must  be  re- 
quired to  support  any  vivacity  in  these  scenes  of 
dulness,  that  we  hear  persons  of  fashion  eternally 
complaining  of  the  want  of  them;  a  complaint  con- 
fined entirely  to  upper  life.  How  insupportable 
must  we  imagine  this  round  of  impertinence  to  have 
been  to  Sophia  at  this  time  ;  how  difficult  must  she 
have  found  it  to  force  the  appearance  of  gaiety  into  her 
looks,  when  her  mind  dictated  nothing  but  the  ten- 
derest  sorrow,  and  when  every  thought  was  charged 
with  tormenting  ideas  ! 

Night,  however,  at  last  restored  her  to  her  pillow, 
where  we  will  leave  her  to  soothe  her  melancholy  at 
least,  though  incapable  we  fear  of  rest,  and  shall 
pursue  our  history,  which,  something  whispers  us, 
is  now  arrived  at  the  eve  of  some  great  event. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

A  pathetic  scene  between  Mr.  Alhvorthy  and  Mrs.  Miller. 
]\Irs.  Miller  had  a  long  discourse  with  Mr.  All- 
worthy,  at  his  return  from  dinner,  in  which  she 
acquainted  him  with  Jones's  having  unfortunately 
lost  all  which  he  was  pleased  to  bestow  on  him  at 
their  separation ;  and  with  the  distresses  to  which 
that  loss  had  subjected  him  ;  of  all  which  she  had 
received  a  full  account  from  the  faithful  retailer 
Partridge.  She  then  explained  the  obligations  she 
had  to  Jones  ;  not  that  the  was  entii  ely  explicit  with 
regard  to  her  daughter;  for  though  she  had  the 
utmost  confidence  in  Mr.  All  worthy,  and  though 
there  could  be  no  hopes  of  keeping  an  affair  secret 
which  was  unhappily  known  to  more  than  half  a 
dozen,  yet  she  could  not  prevail  with  herself  to 
mention  those  circumstances  which  reflected  most 
on  the  chastity  of  poor  Nancy,  but  smothered  that 
part  of  her  evidence  as  cautiously  as  if  she  had  been 
before  a  judge,  and  the  girl  was  now  on  her  trial  for 
the  murder  of  a  bastard. 


Alhvorthy  said,  there  were  few  characters  so 
absolutely  vicious  as  not  to  have  the  least  mixture 
of  good  in  them.  "  However,"  says  he,  "  I  cannot 
deny  but  that  you  have  some  obligations  to  the 
fellow,  bad  as  he  is,  and  I  shall  therefore  excuse 
what  hath  passed  already,  but  must  insist  you  never 
mention  his  name  to  me  more  ;  for,  I  promise  you, 
it  was  upon  the  fullest  and  plainest  evidence  that  I 
resolved  to  take  the  measures  I  have  taken."  "  Well, 
sir,"  says  she,  "  I  make  not  the  least  doubt  but 
time  will  show  all  matters  in  their  true  and  natural 
colours,  and  that  you  will  be  convinced  this  poor 
young  man  deserves  better  of  you  than  some  other 
folks  that  shall  be  nameless." 

"Madam,"  cries  Allworthy,  a  little  ruffled,  "I 
will  not  hear  any  reflections  on  my  nephew ;  and  if 
ever  you  say  a  word  more  of  that  kind,  I  will  depart 
from  your  house  that  instant.  He  is  the  worthiest 
and  best  of  men  ;  and  I  once  more  repeat  it  to  you, 
he  hath  carried  his  friendship  to  this  man  to  a 
blamable  length,  by  too  long  concealing  facts  of  the 
blackest  die.  The  ingratitude  of  the  wretch  to  this 
good  yovuig  man  is  what  I  must  resent  ;  for,  madam, 
1  have  the  greatest  reason  to  imagine  he  had  laid  a 
plot  to  supplant  my  nephew  in  my  favour,  and  to 
have  disinherited  him." 

"I  am  sure,  sir,"  answered  Mrs.  Miller,  a  little 
frightened  (for,  though  Mr.  Allworthy  had  the  utmost 
sweetness  and  benevolence  in  his  smiles,  he  had 
great  terror  in  his  frowns),  "  I  shall  never  speak 
against  any  gentleman  you  are  pleased  to  think  well 
of.  I  am  sure,  sir,  such  behaviour  would  very  little 
become  me,  especially  when  the  gentleman  is  your 
nearest  relation  ;  but,  sir,  you  must  not  be  angry 
with  me,  you  must  not  indeed,  for  my  good  wishes 
to  this  poor  wretch.  Sure  I  may  call  him  so  now, 
though  once  you  would  have  been  angry  with  me 
if  I  had  spoke  of  him  with  the  least  disrespect. 
How  often  have  I  heard  you  call  him  your  son  1 
How  often  have  you  prattled  to  me  of  him  with  all 
the  fondness  of  a  parent  1  Nay,  sir,  I  cannot  forget 
the  many  tender  exjjressions,  the  many  good  things 
you  have  told  me  of  his  beauty,  and  his  parts,  and 
his  virtues  ;  of  his  good-nature  and  generosity.  I 
am  sure,  sir,  I  cannot  forget  them,  for  I  find  them 
all  true.  I  have  experienced  them  in  my  own  cause. 
They  have  preserved  my  family.  You  must  pardon 
nay  tears,  sir,  indeed  you  must.  When  I  consider 
the  cruel  reverse  of  fortune  which  this  poor  youth, 
to  whom  I  am  so  much  obliged,  hath  suffered  ;  when 
I  consider  the  loss  of  your  favour,  which  I  know  he 
valued  more  than  his  life,  I  must,  I  must  lament 
him.  If  you  had  a  dagger  in  your  hand,  ready  to 
plunge  into  my  heart,  I  must  lament  the  misery  of 
one  whom  you  have  loved,  and  I  shall  ever  love." 

Allworthy  was  pretty  much  moved  with  this  speech, 
but  it  seemed  not  to  be  with  anger ;  for,  after  a  short 
silence,  taking  Mrs.  Miller  by  the  hand,  he  said  very 
affectionately  to  her,  "  Come,  madam,  let  us  con- 
sider a  little  about  your  daughter.  I  cannot  blame 
you  for  rejoicing  in  a  match  which  promises  to  be 
advantageous  to  her,  but  you  know  this  advantage, 
in  a  great  me? sure,  depends  on  the  father's  recon- 
ciliation. I  know  Mr.  Nightingale  very  well,  and 
have  formerly  had  concerns  with  him  ;  I  will  make 
him  a  visit,  and  endeavour  to  serve  you  in  this  mat- 
ter. Ibelieie  he  is  a  worldly  man ;  but  as  this  is 
an  only  son,  and  the  thing  is  now  irretrievable,  per- 
haps he  may  in  time  be  brought  to  reason.  I  pro- 
mise you  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  you." 

INIany  were  the  acknowledgments  which  the  poor 
woman  made  to  Allworthy  for  this  kind  and  gene- 
rous offer,  nor  could  she  refrain  from  taking  this 
occasion    again   to   express   her    gratitude    towards 
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•Tones,  ••  to  whom,"  said  she,  "  I  owe  the  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  you,  sir,  this  present  trouble/''  All- 
worthy  gently  slopped  her ;  but  he  was  too  good  a 
man  to  be  really  ofTended  with  the  effects  of  so 
noble  a  jn-inciple  as  now  actuated  Mrs.  Miller  ;  and 
indeed,  had  not  this  new  affair  inflamed  his  former 
anger  against  Jones,  it  is  possible  he  might  have 
been  a  little  softened  towards  him,  by  the  report  of 
an  action  which  malice  itself  could  not  have  derived 
from  an  evil  motive. 

Mr.  AUworthy  and  Mrs.  Miller  had  been  above 
an  hour  together,  when  their  conversation  was  put 
an  end  to  by  the  arrival  of  Blitil  and  another  per- 
son, which  other  person  was  no  less  than  Mr.  Dow- 
ling,  the  attorney,  who  was  now  become  a  great 
favourite  with  Mr.  Blifil,  and  whom  Mr.  AUworthy, 
at  the  desire  of  his  nephew,  had  made  his  steward  ; 
and  had  likewise  recommended  him  to  Mr.  Western, 
from  whom  the  attorney  received  a  promise  of  being 
promoted  to  the  same  office  upon  the  first  vacancy  ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  w  as  employed  in  transacting 
some  affairs  which  the  squire  then  had  in  London  in 
relation  to  a  mortgage. 

This  was  the  principal  affair  which  then  brought 
Mr.  Dowling  to  town ;  therefore  he  took  the  same 
opportunity  to  charge  himself  with  some  money  for 
Mr.  AUworthy,  and  to  make  a  report  to  him  of  some 
otlicr  business ;  in  all  which,  as  it  was  of  much  too 
dull  a  nature  to  find  any  place  in  this  history,  we 
will  leave  the  uncle,  nephew,  and  their  lawyer  con- 
cerned, and  resort  to  other  matters. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

Containing  various  matters. 
Before  we  return  to  Mr.  Jones,  we  will  take  one 
more  view  of  Sophia. 

Though  that  young  lady  had  brought  her  aunt 
into  great  good  humour  by  those  soothing  methods 
Avhich  we  have  before  related,  she  had  not  brought 
her  in  the  least  to  abate  of  her  zeal  for  the  match 
with  lord  Fellamar.  This  zeal  was  now  inflamed  by 
lady  Bellaston,  who  had  told  her  the  preceding 
evening,  that  she  was  well  satisfied  from  the  con- 
duct of  Sophia,  and  from  her  carriage  to  his  lord- 
ship, that  all  delays  would  be  dangerous,  and  that 
the  only  way  to  succeed  was  to  press  the  match  for- 
ward with  such  rapidity  tliat  the  young  lady  should 
have  no  time  to  reflect,  and  be  obliged  to  consent 
while  she  scarce  knew  what  she  did  .  in  which 
manner,  she  said,  one-half  of  the  marriages  among 
people  of  condition  were  brought  about.  A  fact 
very  probably  true,  and  to  which,  I  suppose,  is 
owing  the  mutual  tenderness  which  afterwards 
exists  ainong  so  many  happy  couples. 

A  hint  of  the  same  kind  was  given  by  the  same 
lady  to  lord  Fellamar  ;  and  both  these  so  readily 
emhraeed  the  advice  that  the  very  next  day  was,  at 
his  lordship's  request,  appointed  by  Mrs.  Western 
for  a  private  interview  between  the  young  parties. 
This  was  communicated  to  Sophia  by  her  aunt,  and 
insisted  upon  in  such  high  terms,  that,  after  having 
urged  everything  she  possibly  could  invent  against 
it  without  the  least  effect,  she  at  last  agreed  to  give 
the  highest  instance  of  complaisance  which  any 
young  lady  can  give,  and  consented  to  see  his 
lordship. 

As  conversations  of  this  kind  afford  no  great  en- 
tertainment, we  shall  be  excused  from  reciting  the 
whole  that  passed  at  this  interview  ;  in  which,  after 
his  lordship  had  made  many  declarations  of  the  most 
pure  and  ardent  passion  to  the  silent  blushing  So- 
phia, she  at  last  collected  all  the  spirits  she  could 
raise,   and   with    a  trembling  low  voice  said,  "  My 


lord,  you  mu^st  be  yourself  conscious  whether  your 
former  behaviour  to  me  hath  been  consistent  with 
the  professions  you  now  make."  "  Is  there," 
answered  he,  "  no  way  by  which  I  can  atone  for 
madness  1  what  I  did  I  am  afraid  must  have  too 
plainly  convinced  you,  that  the  violence  of  love  had 
deprived  me  of  my  senses."  "  Indeed,  my  lord," 
said  she,  "  it  is  in  your  power  to  give  me  proof  of 
an  affection  which  I  much  rather  wish  to  encourage, 
and  to  which  I  should  think  myself  more  beholden." 
"  Name  it,  madam,"  said  my  lord,  very  warmly. 
"  My  lord,"  says  she,  looking  down  iipon  her  fan, 
"  I  know  you  must  be  sensible  how  uneasy  this  pre- 
tended passion  of  yours  hath  made  me."  "  Can 
you  be  so  cruel  to  call  it  pretended  1"  says  he. 
"  Yes,  my  lord,"  answered  Sophia,  "  all  professions 
of  love  to  those  whom  we  persecute  are  most  insult- 
ing pretences.  This  pursuit  of  yours  is  to  me  a 
most  cruel  persecution :  nay,  it  is  taking  a  most  un- 
generous advantage  of  my  unhappy  situation." 
"  Most  lovely,  most  adorable  charmer,  do  not  accuse 
me,"  cries  lie,  "  of  taking  an  ungenerous  advantage, 
while  I  have  no  thouglits  but  what  are  directed  to 
your  honour  and  interest,  and  while  I  have  no  view, 
no  hope,  no  ambition,  but  to  throw  myself  ,  honour, 
fortune,  everything  at  your  feet."  "  My  lord," 
says  she,  "  it  is  that  fortune  and  those  honoui's 
which  gave  you  the  advantage  of  which  I  complain. 
These  are  the  charms  which  have  seduced  my  rela- 
tions, but  to  me  they  are  things  indifferent.  If  your 
lordship  will  merit  my  gratitude,  there  is  but  one 
way."  "  Pardon  me,  divine  creature,"  said  he, 
"  there  can  be  none.  All  I  can  do  for  you  is  so 
much  your  due,  and  will  give  me  so  much  pleasure, 
that  there  is  no  room  for  your  gratitude."  "  In- 
deed, my  lord,"  answered  she,  "  you  may  obtain  my 
gratitude,  my  good  opinion,  every  kind  thought  and 
wish  which  it  is  in  my  power  to  bestow  ;  nay,  you 
may  obtain  them  with  ease,  for  sure  to  a  generous 
mind  it  must  be  easy  to  grant  my  request.  Let  me 
beseech  you,  then,  to  cease  a  pursuit  in  which  you 
can  never  have  any  success.  For  your  own  sake  as 
well  as  mine  I  entreat  this  favour  ;  for  sure  you  are 
too  noble  to  have  any  pleasure  in  tormenting  an  un- 
happy creature.  What  can  your  lordship  propose 
but  uneasiness  to  yourself,  by  a  perseverance,  which, 
upon  my  honour,  upon  my  soul,  cannot,  shall  not 
prevail  with  me,  whatever  distresses  you  may  drive 
me  to."  Here  my  lord  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and 
then  said — "  Is  it  then,  madam,  that  1  am  so  un- 
happy to  be  the  object  of  your  dislike  and  scorn ; 
or  will  you  pardon  me  if  I  suspect  there  is  some 
other  ■?  Here  he  hesitated,  and  Sophia  answered 
with  some  spirit,  "  My  lord,  I  shall  noi  be  account- 
able to  you  for  the  reasons  of  my  conduct.  I  am 
obliged  to  your  lordship  for  the  generous  offer  you 
have  made  ;  I  own  it  is  beyond  either  my  deserts  or 
expectations ;  yet  I  hope,  my  lord,  you  will  not  in- 
sist on  my  reasons,  when  I  declare  I  cannot  accept 
it."  Lord  Fellamar  returned  much  to  this,  which 
we  do  not  perfectly  understand,  and  perhaps  it  could 
not  all  be  strictly  reconciled  either  to  sense  or  gram- 
mar ;  but  he  concluded  his  ranting  speech  with  say- 
ing, "  That  if  she  had  pre-engaged  herself  to  any 
gentleman,  however  unhappy  it  would  make  him, 
he  should  think  himself  bound  in  honour  to  desist." 
Perhaps  my  lord  laid  too  much  emphasis  on  the 
Tford  gentleman  ;  for  we  cannot  else  well  account 
for  the  indignation  Avith  which  he  inspired  Sophia, 
who,  in  her  answer,  seemed  greatly  to  resent  some 
affront  he  had  given  her. 

While  she  ■\vas  speaking,  with  her  voice  more 
raised  than  usual,  Mrs.  Western  came  into  the  room, 
the  fire  glaring  in  her  cheeks,  and  the  flames  burst- 
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ing  from  her  eyes.  "  I  am  ashamed,"  says  she,  "_my 
lord,  of  the  reception  which  you  have  met  with. 
I  assure  your  lordship  we  are  all  sensible  of  the 
honour  done  ua  ;  and  1  must  tell  you,  Miss  West- 
ern, the  family  expects  a  different  behaviour  from 
you."  Here  "my  lord  interfered  on  behalf  of  tlie 
young  ladv,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  the  aunt  proceeded 
till  Sopliia  pulled  out  her  handkerchief,  threw  her- 
self into  a  chair,  and  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of 
tears. 

The  remainder  of  the  conversation  between  Mrs. 
Western  and  his  lordship,  till  the  latter  withdrew, 
consisted  of  bitter  lamentations  on  his  side,  and  on 
hers  of  the  strongest  assurances  that  her  niece  should 
and  would  consent  to  all  he  wished.  Indeed,  my 
lord,"  says  she,  "  the  girl  hath  had  a  foolish  educa- 
tion, neither  adapted  to  her  fortune  nor  her  family. 
Her  father,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  is  to  blame  for 
everything.  The  girl  hath  silly  country  notions  of 
bashfulness.  Nothing  else,  my  lord,  upon  my 
honour  ;  I  am  convinced  she  hath  a  good  under- 
standing at  the  bottom,  and  will  be  brought  to  rea- 
son." 

This  last  speech  was  made  in  the  absence  of  So- 
phia ;  for  she  had  some  time  before  left  the  room, 
with  more  appearance  of  passion  than  she  had  ever 
shown  on  any  occasion  ;  and  now  his  lordship,  after 
many  expressions  of  thanks  to  Mrs.  Western,  many 
ardent  professions  of  passion  which  nothing  could 
conquer,  and  many  assurances  of  perseverance,  which 
Mrs.  Western  highly  encouraged,  took  his  leave  for 
this  time. 

Before  we  relate  what  now  passed  between  Mrs. 
Western  and  Sophia,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  an 
unfortunate  accident  which  had  happened,  and  which 
had  occasioned  the  retuni  of  Mrs.  AVestern  with  so 
much  fury,  as  we  have  seen. 

The  reader  then  must  know  that  the  maid  who 
at  present  attended  on  Sophia  was  recommended 
by  lady  Bellaston,  with  whom  she  had  lived  for 
some  time  in  the  capacity  of  a  comb-brush  :  she  was 
a  very  sensible  girl,  and  had  received  the  strictest 
instructions  to  watch  her  young  lady  very  carefully. 
These  instructions,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  were  com- 
municated to  her  by  Mrs.  Honour,  into  whose  fa- 
vour lady  Bellaston  had  now  so  ingratiated  herself, 
that  the  violent  affection  which  the  good  waiting- 
woman  had  formerly  borne  to  Sophia  was  entirely 
obliterated  by  that  great  attachment  which  she  had 
to  her  new  mistress. 

Now,  when  Mrs.  Miller  was  departed,  Betty  (for 
that  was  the  name  of  the  girl),  returning  to  her 
young  lady,  found  her  very  attentively  engaged  in 
reading  a  long  letter,  and  the  visible  emotions  which 
she  betrayed  on  that  occasion  might  have  well  ac- 
counted for  some  suspicions  which  the  girl  enter- 
tained ;  but  indeed  they  had  yet  a  stronger  founda- 
tion, for  she  had  overheard  the  whole  scene  which 
passed  between  Sophia  and  Mrs.  Miller. 

Mrs.  Western  was  acquainted  with  all  this  matter 
by  Betty,  who,  after  receiving  many  commenda- 
tions and  some  rewards  for  her  fidelity,  was  or- 
dered, that,  if  the  woman  who  brought  the  letter 
came  again,  she  should  introduce  her  to  Mrs.  West- 
ern herself. 

Unluckily,  Mrs.  IMiller  returned  at  the  A'ery  time 
when  Sophia  was  engaged  with  his  lordship.  Betty, 
according  to  order,  sent  her  directly  to  the  aunt ; 
who,  being  mistress  of  so  many  circumstances  re- 
latiug  to  wliat  had  passed  the  day  before,  easily  im- 
posed upon  the  poor  woman  to  believe  that  Sophia 
had  communicated  the  whole  affair  ;  and  so  pumped 
everything  out  of  her  which  she  knew  relating  to 
the  letter  and  relating  to  Jones. 
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This  poor  creature  might,  indeed,  be  called  shn- 
plicity  itself.  She  was  one  of  that  order  of  mortals 
who  are  apt  to  believe  everything  which  is  said  to 
them  ;  to  whom  nature  hath  neither  indulged  the 
offensive  nor  defensive  weapons  of  deceit,  and  who 
are  consequently  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by  any 
one  who  will  only  be  at  the  expense  of  a  little  false- 
hood fo-  that  purpose.  Mrs.  Western,  having  drained 
Mrs.  Miller  of  all  she  knew,  which,  indeed,  was  but 
little,  but  which  was  sufficient  to  make  the  aunt 
suspect  a  great  deal,  dismissed  her  with  assurances 
that  Sophia  would  not  see  her,  that  she  Avould  send 
no  answer  to  the  letter,  nor  ever  receive  another ; 
nor  did  she  suffer  her  to  depart  without  a  handsome 
lecture  on  the  merits  of  an  office  to  which  she  could 
afford  no  better  name  than  that  of  procuress. — This 
discovery  had  greatly  discomposed  her  temper,  when, 
coming  into  the  apartment  next  to  that  in  which  the 
lovers  were,  she  overheard  Sophia  very  warmly  pro- 
testing against  his  lordship's  addresses.  At  which 
the  rage  already  kindled  burst  forth,  and  she  rushed 
in  upon  her  niece  in  a  most  furious  manner,  as  we 
have  already  described,  together  with  what  passed 
at  that  time"  till  his  lordship's  departure. 

No  sooner  was  lord  Fellamar  gone  than  Mrs. 
Western  returned  to  Sophia,  whom  she  upbraided  in 
the  most  bitter  terms  for  the  ill  use  she  had  made 
of  the  confidence  reposed  in  her  ;  and  for  her  trea- 
chery in  conversing  with  a  man  with  whom  she  had 
offered  but  the  day  before  to  bind  herself  in  the  most 
solemn  oath  never  more  to  have  any  conversation. 
Sopliia  protested  she  had  maintained  no  such  con- 
versation. "  How,  how  !  Miss  Western,"  said  the 
aunt ;  "  will  you  deny  your  receiving  a  letter  from 
him  yesterday  f  "A  letter,  madam!"  answered 
Sophia,  somewhat  surprised.  "  It  is  not  very  Avell 
bred,  miss,"  replies  the  aunt,  "  to  repeat  my  words. 
I  say  a  letter,  and  I  insist  upon  your  showing  it  me 
immediately."  "  I  scorn  a  lie,  madam,"  said  Sophia; 
"  I  did  receive  a  letter,  but  it  was  without  my  de- 
sire, and,  indeed,  I  may  say,  against  my  consent." 
"  Indeed,  indeed,  miss,"  cries  the  aunt,  "  you  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  owning  you  had  received  it  at  all ; 
but  where  is  the  letter  ?  for  I  will  see  it." 

To  this  premptory  demand,  Sophia  paused  some 
time  before  she  returned  an  answer  ;  and  at  last  only 
excused  herself  by  declaring  she  had  not  the  letter 
in  her  pocket,  which  was,  indeed,  true  ;  upon  which 
her  aunt,  losing  all  manner  of  patience,  asked  her 
niece  this  short  question,  whether  she  would  resolve 
to  marry  lord  Fellamar,  or  no  "i  to  which  she  received 
the  strongest  negative.  Mrs.  AVestern  then  replied 
with  an  oath,  or  something  very  like  one,  that  she 
would  early  the  next  morning  deliver  her  back  into 
her  father's  hand. 

Sophia  then  began  to  reason  with  her  aunt  in 
the  foUoAving  manner  : — "  Why,  madam,  must  I  of 
irecessity  be  forced  to  mai-ry  at  all  1  Consider  how 
cruel  you  would  have  thought  it  in  your  own  case, 
and  how  much  kinder  your  parents  were  in  leaving 
you  to  your  liberty.  What  have  I  done  to  forfeit  I 
this   liberty?      I   will  never   marry  contrary  to  my 

father's  consent,  nor  without  asking  yours And 

when  I  ask  the  consent  of  either  improperly,  it  will 
be  then  time  enough  to  force  some  other  mar- 
riage upon  me."  "  Can  I  bear  to  hear  this,"  cries 
Mrs.  Western,  "  from  a  girl  who  hath  now  a  letter 
from  a  murderer  in  her  pocket  f  "  I  have  no  such 
letter,  I  promise  you,"  answered  Sophia;  "and,  if  i 
he  be  a  murderer",  he  will  soon  be  in  no  condition 
to  give  you  any  farther  disturbance."  "  How,  miss 
Western  '."  said  the  aunt,  "  have  you  the  assurance 
to  speak  of  him  in  this  manner  ;  to  own  your  affec- 
tion for  such  a  villain  to  my  face  V      ''  Sure,  ma- 
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dam,"  said  Sophia,  "  you  put  a  very  strange  con- 
struction on  my  words."  "  Indeed,  Miss  Western," 
cries  the  lady,  "  I  shall  not  bear  this  usage  ;  you 
have  learnt  of  your  father  this  manner  of  treat- 
ing me  ;  he  hath  taught  you  to  give  me  the  lie.  He 
hath  totally  ruined  you  by  his  false  system  of  edu- 
cation ;  and,  please  heaven,  he  shall  have  the  com- 
fort of  its  fruits  ;  for  once  more  I  declare  to  you, 
thilt  to-morrow  morning  I  will  carry  you  back.  I 
will  withdraw  all  my  forces  from  the  field,  and  re- 
main henceforth,  like  the  wise  king  of  Prussia, 
in  a  state  of  perfect  neutrality.  You  are  both  too 
wise  to  be  regulated  by  my  measures ;  so  prepare 
yourself,  for  to-morrow  morning  you  shall  evacuate 
this  house." 

Sophia  remonstrated  all  she  could ;  but  her  aunt 
was  deaf  to  all  she  said.  In  this  resolution  there- 
fore we  must  at  present  leave  her,  as  there  seem  to 
be  no  hopes  of  bringing  her  to  change  it. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


What  happened  to  Mr.  Jones  iu  the  prison. 
Mr.  Jones  passed  about  twenty-four  melancholy 
hours  by  himself,  unless  when  relieved  by  the  com- 
pany of  Partridge,  before  Mr.  Nightingale  returned  ; 
not  that  this  worthy  young  man  had  deserted  or 
forgot  his  friend  ;  for,  indeed,  he  had  been  much 
the  greatest  part  of  the  time  employed  in  his  service. 
He  had  heard,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  only  per- 
sons who  had  seen  the  beginning  of  the  unfortunate 
rencounter  were  the  crew  belonging  to  a  man-of- 
war  which  then  lay  at  Deptford.  To  Deptford 
therefore  he  went  in  search  of  this  crew,  where  he 
was  informed  that  the  men  he  sought  after  were  all 
gone  ashore.  He  then  traced  them  from  place  to 
place,  till  at  last  he  found  two  of  them  drinking  to- 
gether, with  a  third  person,  at  a  hedge-tavern  near 
Aldersgate. 

Nightingale  desired  to  speak  with  Jones  by  him- 
self (for  Pai-tridge  was  in  the  room  when  he  came 
in).  As  soon  as  they  were  alone.  Nightingale,  taking 
Jones  by  the  hand,  cried,  "  Come,  my  brave  friend, 
be  not  too  much  dejected  at  what  I  am  going  to  tell 

you 1  am  sorry  I  am  the  messenger  of  bad  news ; 

but  I  think  it  my  duty  to  tell  you."  "  I  guess 
already  what  that  bad  news  is,"  cries  Jones.     "  The 

poor  gentleman  then  is   dead." "  I  hope  not," 

answered  Nightingale.  "  He  was  alive  this  morn- 
ing ;  though  I  will  not  flatter  you  ;  I  fear,  from  the 
accounts  I  could  get,  that  his  wound  is  mortal.  But 
if  the  affair  be  exactly  as  you  told  it,  your  own  re- 
morse would  be  all  you  have  to  apprehend,  let  what 
would  happen  ;  but  forgive  me,  my  dear  Tom,  if  I 
entreat  you  to  make  the  worst  of  your  story  to  your 
friends.  If  you  disguise  anything  to  us,  you  will 
only  be  an  enemy  to  yourself." 

"  What  reason,  my  dear  Jack,  have  I  ever  given 
you,"  said  Jones,  "  to  stab  me  with  so  cruel  a  sus- 
picion?' "  Have  patience,"  cries  Nightingale, 
"  and  I  will  tell  you  all.  After  the  most  diligent 
inquiry  I  could  make,  I  at  last  met  with  two  of  the 
fellows  who  were  present  at  this  unhappy  accident, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  they  do  not  relate  the  story 
so  much  in  your  favour  as  you  yourself  have  told  it." 
"  Why,  what  do  they  say?'  cries  Jones.  "  Indeed 
what  I  am  sorry  to  repeat,  as  I  am  afraid  of  the  con- 
sequence of  it  to  you.  They  say  that  they  were 
at  too  great  a  distance  to  overhear  any  words  that 
passed  between  you ;  but  they  both  agree  that  the 
first  blow  was  given  by  you."  "  Then,  upon  my 
soul,"  answered  Jones,  "  they  injure  me.  He  not 
only  struck  me  first,  but  struck  me  without  the 
least  provocation.     What  should  induce  those  vil- 


lains to  accuse  me  falsely  1"  "  Naj',  that  I  cannot 
guess,"  said  Nightingale,  "  and  if  you  yourself, 
and  I,  who  am  so  heartily  your  friend,  cannot  con- 
ceive a  reason  why  they  should  belie  you,  what  rea- 
son will  an  indifferent  court  of  justice  be  able  to 
assign  why  they  should  not  believe  them  "?  I  re- 
peated the  question  to  them  several  times,  and  so 
did  another  gentleman  who  was  present,  who,  I  be- 
lieve, is  a  seafaring  man,  and  who  really  acted  a 
very  friendly  part  by  you  ;  for  he  begged  tliem  often 
to  consider  that  there  was  the  life  of  a  man  in  the 
case  ;  and  asked  them  over  and  over,  if  they  were 
certain;  to  which  they  both  answered,  that  they 
were,  and  would  abide  by  their  evidence  upon  oath. 
For  heaven's  sake,  my  dear  friend,  recollect  your- 
self; for,  if  this  should  appear  to  be  the  fact,  it  will 
be  your  business  to  think  in  time  of  making  the  best 
of  your  interest.  I  would  not  shock  you ;  but  you 
know,  I  believe  the  severity  of  the  law,  Avhatever 
verbal  provocations  may  have  been  given  you." 
"  Alas !  my  friend,"  cries  Jones,  "  Avhat  interest 
hath  such  a  wretch  as  I  ^  Besides,  do  you  think  I 
would  even  wish  to  live  with  the  reputation  of  a 
murderer  ^  If  I  had  any  friends  (as,  alas !  I  have 
none),  could  I  have  the  confidence  to  solicit  them 
to  speak  in  the  behalf  of  a  man  condemned  for  the 
blackest  crime  in  human  nature'?  Believe  me,  I 
have  no  such  hope  ;  but  I  have  some  reliance  on  a 
throne  still  greatly  superior  ;  which  will,  I  am  cer- 
tain, afford  me  all  the  protection  I  merit." 

He  then  concluded  with  many  solemn  and  vehe- 
ment protestations  of  the  truth  of  what  he  had  at 
first  asserted. 

The  faith  of  Nightingale  was  now  again  staggered, 
and  began  to  incline  to  credit  his  friend,  when  Mrs. 
Miller  appeared,  and  made  a  sorrowful  report  of  the 
success  of  her  embassy ;  which  when  Jones  had 
heard,  he  cried  out  most  heroically,  "  Well,  my 
friend,  I  am  now  indifferent  as  to  Avhat  shall  hap- 
pen, at  least  with  regard  to  my  life  ;  and  if  it  be  the 
will  of  Heaven  that  I  shall  make  an  atonement  with 
that  for  the  blood  I  have  spilt,  I  hope  the  Divine 
Goodness  will  one  day  suffer  my  honour  to  be 
cleared,  and  that  the  words  of  a  dying  man,  at  least, 
will  be  believed,  so  far  as  to  justify  his  character." 

A  very  mournful  scene  now  passed  between  the 
prisoner  and  his  friends,  at  which,  as  few  readers 
Avould  have  been  pleased  to  be  present,  so  few,  I 
believe,  will  desire  to  hear  it  particularly  related. 
We  will,  therefore,  pass  on  to  the  entrance  of  the 
turnkey,  who  acquainted  Jones  that  there  was  a 
lady  without  who  desired  to  speak  with  him  when 
he  was  at  leisure. 

Jones  declared  his  surprise  at  this  message.  He 
said,  "  He  knew  no  lady  in  the  world  whom  lie 
could  possibly  expect  to  see  there."  However,  as 
he  saw  no  reason  to  decline  seeing  any  person, 
Mrs.  Miller  and  Mr.  Nightingale  presently  took 
their  leave,  and  he  gave  orders  to  have  the  lady  ad- 
mitted. 

If  Jones  was  surprised  at  the  news  of  a  visit  from/ 
a  lady,  how  greatly  was  he  astonished  when  he  dis- 
covered this  lady  to  be  no  other  than  Mrs.  Waters  ! 
In  this  astonishment  then  we  shall  leave  him  a  while* 
in  order  to  cure  the  surprise  of  the  reader,  who  will 
likewise,  probably,  not  a  little  wonder  at  the  arrival 
of  this  lady. 

Who  this  Mrs.  Waters  was,  the  reader  pretty  well 
knows  ;  what  she  was,  he  must  be  perfectly  satisfied-. 
He  will  therefore  be  pleased  to  remember  that  this 
lady  departed  from  Upton  in  the  same  coach  with 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  and  the  other  Irish  gentleman,  and 
in  their  company  travelled  to  Bath. 

Now  there  was  a  certain  office  in  the  gift  of  Mr. 
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Fitzpatrick  at  that  time  vacant,  namely  that  of  a 
wife  ;  for  the  lady  who  had  lately  filled  that  office 
had  resigned,  or  "at  least  deserted  her  duty.  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  therefore,  having  thoroughly  examined 
Mrs.  Waters  on  the  road,  found  her  extremely  fit 
for  the  place,  which,  on  their  arrival  at  Bath,  he  pre- 
sently conferred  upon  her,  and  she  without  any 
scruple  accepted.  As  hushand  and  wife  this  gentle- 
man and  lady  continued  together  all  the  time  they 
stayed  at  Bath,  and  as  husband  and  wife  they  ar- 
rived together  in  town. 

Whether  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  so  wise  a  man  as 
not  to  part  with  one  good  thing  till  he  had  secured 
another,  which  he  had  at  present  only  a  prospect 
of  regaining ;  or  whether  Mrs.  Waters  had  so  well 
discharged  her  office,  that  he  intended  still  to  retain 
her  as  principal,  and  to  make  his  wife  (as  is  often 
the  case)  only  her  deputy,  I  will  not  say;  hut  cer- 
tain it  is,  he  never  mentioned  his  wife  to  her,  never 
communicated  to  her  the  letter  given  him  by  Mrs. 
Western,  nor  ever  once  hinted  his  purpose  of  repos- 
sessing his  wife  ;  much  less  did  he  ever  mention  the 
name  of  Jones.  For,  though  he  intended  to  fight 
with  him  wherever  he  met  him,  he  did  not  imitate 
those  prudent  persons  who  think  a  wife,  a  mother, 
a  sister,  or  sometimes  a  whole  family,  the  safest 
seconds  on  these  occasions.  The  first  account  there- 
fore which  she  had  of  all  this  was  delivered  to  her 
from  his  lips,  after  he  was  brought  home  from  the 
tavern  where  his  wound  had  been  dressed. 

As  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  however,  had  not  the  clearest 
way  of  telling  a  story  at  any  time,  and  was  now, 
perhaps,  a  little  more  confused  than  usual,  it  was 
some  time  before  she  discovered  that  the  gentleman 
who  had  given  him  this  wound  was  the  very  same 
person  from  whom  her  heart  had  received  a  wound, 
which,  though  not  of  a  mortal  kind,  was  yet  so  deep 
that  it  had  left  a  considerable  scar  behind  it.  But 
no  sooner  was  she  acquainted  that  Mr.  Jones  himself 
was  the  man  who  had  been  committed  to  the  Gate- 
house for  this  supposed  miu'der,  than  she  took  the 
first  opportunity  of  committing  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  to 
the  care  of  his  nurse,  and  hastened  away  to  yisit  the 
conqueror. 

She  now  entered  the  room  with  an  air  of  gaiety, 
which  received  an  immediate  check  from  the  melan- 
choly aspect  of  poor  Jones,  who  started  and  blessed 
himself  when  he  saw  her.  Upon  which  she  said, 
"  Nay,  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  surprise ;  I  believe  you 
did  not  expect  to  see  me ;  for  few  gentlemen  are  trou- 
bled here  with  visits  from  any  lady,  unless  a  wife. 
You  see  the  power  you  have  over  me,  Mr.  Jones. 
Indeed,  I  little  thought,  when  we  parted  at  Upton, 
that  our  next  meeting  would  have  been  in  such  a 
place."  "  Indeed,  madam,"  says  Jones,  "  I  must 
look  upon  this  visit  as  kind  ;  few  will  follow  the 
miserable,  especially  to  such  dismal  habitations." 
"I  protest,  Mr.  Jones,"  says  she,  "I  can  hardly 
persuade  myself  you  are  the  same  agreeable  fellow 
I  saw  at  Upton.  Why,  your  face  is  more  miserable 
than  any  dungeon  in  the  universe.  What  can  be 
the  matter  with  you  1 "  "I  thought,  madam,"  said 
Jones,  "as  you  knew  of  my  being  here,  you  knew 
the  unhappy  reason."  "  Pugh !"  says  she,  "  you 
have  pinked  a  man  in  a  duel,  that  's  all."  Jones 
expressed  some  indignation  at  this  levity,  and  spoke 
with  the  utmost  contrition  for  what  had  happened. 
To  which  she  answered,  "  Well,  then,  sir,  if  you 
take  it  so  much  to  heart,  I  will  relieve  you  ;  the  gen- 
tleman is  not  dead,  and,  I  am  pretty  confident,  is  in 
no  danger  of  dying.  The  surgeon,  indeed,  who  first 
dressed  him  was  a  young  fellow,  and  seemed  desirous 
of  representing  his  case  to  be  as  bad  as  possible,  that 
lie  might  have  the  more  honour  from  curin?  him  : 


but  the  king's  surgeon  hath  seen  him  since,  and  says, 
unless  from  a  fever,  of  which  there  are  at  present  no 
symptoms,  he  apprehends  not  the  least  danger  of 
life."  Jones  showed  great  satisfaction  in  his  coun- 
tenance at  this  report ;  upon  which  she  affirmed  the 
truth  of  it,  adding,  "By  the  most  extraordinary  acci- 
dent in  the  world  I  lodge  at  the  same  house ;  and 
have  seen  the  gentleman,  and  I  promise  you  he  doth 
you  justice,  and  says,  whatever  be  the  consequence, 
that  he  was  entirely  the  aggressor,  and  that  you  was 
not  in  the  least  to  blame."  , 

Jones  expressed  the  utmost  satisfaction  at  the  I 
account  which  Mrs.  Waters  brought  him.  He  then 
informed  her  of  many  things  which  she  well  knew 
before,  as  who  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was,  the  occasion  of 
his  resentment,  &c.  He  likewise  told  her  several 
facts  of  which  she  was  ignorant,  as  the  adventure  of 
the  muff,  and  other  particulars,  concealing  only  the 
name  of  Sophia.  He  then  lamented  the  follies  and 
vices  of  which  he  had  been  guilty;  every  one  of 
which,  he  said,  had  been  attended  with  such  ill  con- 
sequences, that  he  should  be  unpardonable  if  he  did 
not  take  warning,  and  quit  those  vicious  courses  for 
the  future.  He  lastly  concluded  with  assuring  her 
of  his  resolution  to  sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing 
should  happen  to  him. 

Mrs.  Waters  with  great  pleasantry  ridiculed  all 
this,  as  the  effects  of  low  spirits  and  confinement. 
She  repeated  some  witticisms  about  the  devil  ^Yhen 
he  was  sick,  and  told  him,  "  She  doubted  not  but 
shortly  to  see  him  at  liberty,  and  as  lively  a  fellow  as 
ever  ;  and  then,"  says  she,  "  I  don't  question  but 
your  conscience  will  be  safely  delivered  of  all  these 
qualms  that  it  is  now  so  sick  in  breeding." 

Many  more  things  of  this  kind  she  uttered,  some 
of  which  it  would  do  her  no  great  honour,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  readers,  to  remember  ;  nor  are  we 
quite  certain  but  that  the  answers  made  by  Jones 
would  be  treated  with  ridicule  by  others.  We  shall 
therefore  suppress  the  rest  of  this  conversation,  and 
only  observe  that  it  ended  at  last  with  perfect  inno- 
cence, and  much  more  to  the  satisfaction  of  Jones 
than  of  the  lady  ;  for  the  former  was  greatly  trans- 
ported with  the  news  she  had  brought  him  ;  but  the 
latter  was  not  altogether  so  pleased  with  the  peni- 
tential behaviour  of  a  man  whom  she  had,  at  her 
first  interview,  conceived  a  very  different  opinion  of 
from  what  she  now  entertained  of  him. 

Thus  the  melancholy  occasioned  by  the  report  of 
Mr.  Nightingale  was  pretty  well  effaced  ;  but  the 
dejection  into  which  Mrs.  Miller  had  thrown  him 
still  continued.  The  account  she  gave  so  well  tal- 
lied with  the  words  of  Sophia  herself  in  her  letter, 
that  he  made  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  she  had 
disclosed  his  letter  to  her  aunt,  and  had  taken  a  fixed 
resolution  to  abandon  him.  The  torments  this 
thought  gave  him  were  to  be  equalled  only  by  a 
piece  of  news  which  fortune  had  yet  in  store  for  him, 
and  which  we  shall  communicate  in  the  second 
chapter  of  the  ensuing  book. 


BOOK  xviir. 

CONTAINING    ABOUT    SIX    DAYS. 

CHAPTER  1. 

A  farewell  to  the  reader. 
We  are  now,  reader,  arrived  at  the  last  stage  of  our 
long  journey.  As  we  have,  therefore,  travelled  toge- 
ther through  so  many  pages,  let  us  behave  to  one 
another  like  fellow  travellers  in  a  stage  coach,  who 
have  passed  several  days  in  the  company  of  each 
other  ;  and  who,  notwithstanding  any  bickerings  or 
little  animosities  which  may  have  occurred  on  the 
road,  generally  make  all  up  at  last,  and  mount,  for 
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the  last  time,  into  their  vehicle  with  cheerfulness 
and  good  humour  ;  since  after  this  one  stage,  it  may 
possibly  happen  to  us,  as  it  commonly  happens  to 
them,  never  to  meet  more. 

As  I  have  here  taken  up  this  simile,  give  me  leave  to 
carry  it  a  little  farther.  I  intend,  then,  in  this  last 
book,  to  imitate  the  good  company  I  have  mentioned 
in  their  last  journey.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that 
all  jokes  and  raillery  are  at  this  time  laid  aside ; 
whatever  characters  any  of  the  passengers  have  for 
the  jest-sake  personated  on  the  road  are  now  thrown 
off,  and  the  conversation  is  usuixlly  plain  and  serious. 

In  the  same  manner,  if  I  have  now  and  then,  in 
the  course  of  this  work,  indulged  any  pleasantry  for 
thy  entertainment,  I  shall  here  lay  it  down.  The 
variety  of  matter,  indeed,  which  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
cram  into  this  book,  will  afford  no  room  for  any  of 
those  ludicrous  observations  which  I  have  elsewhere 
made,  and  which  may  sometimes,  perhaps,  have  pre- 
vented thee  from  taking  a  nap  when  it  was  beginning 
to  steal  upon  thoe.  In  this  last  book  thou  wilt  find 
nothing  (or  at  most  very  little)  of  that  nature.  All 
will  be  plain  narrative  only  ;  and,  indeed,  ^vhen  thou 
hast  perused  the  many  great  events  which  this  book 
will  produce,  thou  wilt  think  the  number  of  pages 
contained  in  it  scarce  sufficient  to  tell  the  story. 

And  now,  my  friend,  I  take  this  opportunity  (as  I 
shall  have  no  other)  of  heartily  wishing  thee  well. 
If  I  have  been  an  entertaining  companion  to  thee,  I 
promise  thee  it  is  what  I  have  desired.  If  in  any- 
thing I  have  offended,  it  was  really  without  any 
intention.  Some  things,  perhaps,  here  said  may 
have  hit  thee  or  thy  friends  ;  but  I  do  most  solemnly 
declare  they  were  not  pointed  at  thee  or  them.  I 
question  not  but  thou  hast  been  told,  among  other 
stories  of  me,  that  thou  wast  to  travel  with  a  very 
scurrilous  fellow  ;  but  whoever  told  thee  so  did  me 
an  injury.  No  man  detests  and  despises  scurrility 
more  than  myself;  nor  hath  any  man  more  reason  ; 
for  none  hath  ever  been  treated  with  more  ;  and 
what  is  a  very  severe  fate,  I  have  had  some  of  the 
abusive  writings  of  those  very  men  fathered  upon 
me,  who,  in  other  of  their  works,  have  abused  me 
themselves  with  the  utmost  virulence. 

All  these  works,  however,  I  am  well  convinced, 
will  be  dead  long  before  this  page  shall  offer  itself 
to  thy  perusal ;  for  however  short  the  period  may  be 
of  my  own  performances,  they  will  most  probably 
outlive  their  own  infirm  author,  and  the  weekly 
productions  of  his  abusive  cotemporaries. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Containing  a  very  tragical  incident. 
While  Jones  was  employed  in  those  unpleasant 
meditations,  with  which  we  left  him  tormenting  him- 
self, Partridge  came  stumbling  into  the  room  with 
his  face  paler  than  ashes,  his  eyes  fixed  in  his  head, 
his  hair  standing  an  end,  and  every  limb  trembling. 
In  short,  he  looked  as  he  would  have  done  had  he  seen 
a  spectre,  or  had  he,  indeed,  been  a  spectre  himself. 

Jones,  who  was  little  subject  to  fear,  could  not 
avoid  being  somewhat  shocked  with  this  sudden  ap- 
pearance. He  did,  indeed,  himself  change  coloui-, 
and  his  voice  a  little  faltered  while  he  asked  him. 
What  was  the  matter  1 

"  I  hope,  sir,"  said  Partridge,  "  you  will  not  be 
angry  with  me.  Indeed  I  did  not  listen,  but  I  was 
obliged  to  stay  in  the  outward  room.  I  am  sure  I 
wish  I  had  been  a  hundred  miles  off,  rather  than 
have  heard  what  I  have  heard."  "  AVhy,  what  is 
the  matter  1"  said  Jones.  "  The  matter,  sir  ?  O  good 
Heaven!"  answered  Partridge,  "was  that  woman 
who  is  just  gone  out  the  woman  who  was  with  you 
at  Upton  1"     "She  was,   Partridge,"  cried   Jones. 


"  And  did  you  really,  sir,  go  to  bed  with  that  wo- 
man'!" said  he,  trembling. — "I  am  afraid  what 
passed  between  us  is  no  secret,"  said  Jones. — "  Nay, 
but  pray,  sir,  for  Heaven's  sake,  sir,  answer  me,"  cries 
Partridge.  "  You  know  I  did,"  cries  Jones.  "  Why 
then,  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  your  soul,  and  for- 
give you,"  cries  Partridge  ;  "  but  as  sure  as  I  stand  here 
alive,  you  have  been  a-bed  with  your  own  mother." 

Upon  these  words  Jones  became  in  a  moment  a 
greater  picture  of  horror  than  Partridge  himself. 
He  was,  indeed,  for  some  time  struck  dumb  with 
amazement,  and  both  stood  staring  wildly  at  each 
other.  At  last  his  words  found  way,  and  in  an 
interrupted  voice  he  said,  "  How  !  how  !  what 's  this 
you  tell  me  'i"  "  Nay,  sir,"  cries  Partridge,  "  I  have 
not  breath  enough  left  to  tell  you  now,  but  what  I 
have  said  is  most  certainly  true. — That  woman  who 
now  went  out  is  your  own  mother.  How  unlucky 
was  it  for  you,  sir,  that  I  did  not  happen  to  see  her 
at  that  time,  to  have  prevented  it !  Sure  the  devil 
himself  must  have  contrived  to  bring  about  this 
wickedness." 

"  Sure,"  cries  Jones,  "  Fortune  will  never  have 
done  with  me  till  she  hath  driven  me  to  distraction. 
But  why  do  I  blame  Fortune  1  I  am  myself  the 
cause  of  all  my  misery.  All  the  di-eadful  mischiefs 
which  have  befallen  me  are  the  consequences  only  of 
my  own  folly  and  vice.  AVhat  thou  hast  told  me, 
Parti-idge,  hath  almost  deprived  me  of  my  senses ! 
And  was  Mrs.  Waters,  then — but  why  do  I  ask  1  for 

thou  must  certainly  know  her If  thou  hast  any 

affection  for  me,  nay,  if  thou  hast  any  pity,  let  me 
beseech  thee  to  fetch  this  miserable  woman  back 

again  to  me.     O  good  Heavens !  incest with  a 

mother!  To  what  am  I  reserved"?"  He  then  fell 
into  the  most  violent  and  frantic  agonies  of  grief  and 
despair,  in  which  Partridge  declared  he  would  not 
leave  him  ;  but  at  last,  having  vented  the  first  torrent 
of  passion,  he  came  a  little  to  himself;  and  then, 
having  acquainted  Partridge  that  he  would  find  this 
wretched  woman  in  the  same  house  where  the 
wounded  gentleman  was  lodged,  he  despatched  him 
in  quest  of  her. 

If  the  reader  Avill  please  to  refresh  his  memory,  by 
turning  to  the  scene  at  Upton,  in  the  ninth  book, 
he  will  be  apt  to  admire  the  many  strange  accidents 
which  unfortunately  prevented  any  interview  be- 
tween Partridge  and  Mrs.  Waters,  when  she  spent  a 
whole  day  there  with  Mr.  Jones.  Instances  of  this 
kind  we  may  frequently  observe  in  life,  where  the 
greatest  events  are  produced  by  a  nice  train  of  little 
circumstances;  and  more  than  one  example  of  this  may 
be  discovered  by  the  accurate  eye,  in  this  our  history. 

After  a  fruitless  search  of  two  or  three  hours 
Partridge  returned  back  to  his  master,  without  hav- 
ing seen  Mrs.  Waters.  Jones,  Avho  was  in  a  state 
of  desperation  at  his  delay,  was  almost  raving  mad 
when  he  brought  him  this  account.  He  was  not 
long,  however,  in  this  condition  before  he  received 
the  following  letter : 
"  Sir, 

"  Since  I  left  you  I  have  seen  a  gentleman, 
from  whom  I  have  learned  something  concerning  you 
which  greatly  surprises  and  affects  me  ;  but  as  I 
have  not  at  present  leisure  to  communicate  a  matter 
of  such  high  importance,  you  must  suspend  your 
curiosity  till  our  next  meeting,  which  shall  be  the 
first  moment  I  am  able  to  see  you.  O,  Mr.  Jones  ! 
little  did  I  think,  when  I  passed  that  happy  day  at 
Upton,  the  reflection  upon  which  is  like  to  embitter 
all  my  future  life,  who  it  was  to  whom  I  owed  such 
perfect  happiness.  Believe  me  to  be  ever  sincerely 
your  unfortunate  "J.  Waters. 

"  P.S.  I  would  have  you  comfort  yourself  as  much 
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as  possible,  for  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  is  in  no  manner  of 
danger  ;  so  that,  whatever  other  grievous  crimes  you 
may  have  to  repent  of,  the  guilt  of  blood  is  not  among 
the  number." 

Jones  having  read  the  letter,  let  it  drop  (for  he 
was  unable  to  hold  it,  and  indeed  had  scarce  the 
use  of  any  one  of  his  faculties).  Partridge  took  it  up, 
and  having  received  consent  by  silence,  read  it  like- 
wise ;  nor  had  it  upon  him  a  less  sensible  effect. 
The  pencil,  and  not  the  pen,  should  describe  the 
horrors  which  appeared  in  both  their  countenances. 
While  they  both  remained  speechless  the  turnkey 
entered  the  room,  and,  without  taking  any  notice  of 
what  sufficiently  discovered  itself  in  the  faces  of 
them  both,  acquainted  Jones  that  a  man  without 
desired  to  speak  with  him.  This  person  was  pre- 
sently introduced,  and  was  no  other  than  Black 
George. 

As  sio-hts  of  horror  were  not  so  usual  to  George 
as  thev  were  to  the  turnkey,  he  instantly  saw  the 
great  disorder  which  appeared  in  the  face  of  Jones. 
This  he  imputed  to  the  accident  that  had  happened, 
which  was  reported  in  the  very  worst  light  in  Mr. 
Western's  family ;  he  concluded,  therefore,  that 
the  gentleman  was  dead,  and  that  Mr.  Jones  was  in 
a  fair  way  of  coming  to  a  shameful  end.  A  thought 
which  gave  him  much  uneasiness  ;  for  George  was 
of  a  compassionate  disposition,  and  notwithstanding 
a  small  breach  of  friendship  which  he  had  been  over- 
tempted  to  comniit,  was,  in  the  main,  not  insensible 
of  the  obligations  he  had  formerly  received  from  Mr. 
Jones. 

The  poor  fellow,  therefore,  scarce  refrained  from 
a  tear  at  the  present  sight.  He  told  Jones  he  was 
heartily  sorry  for  his  misfortunes,  and  begged  him 
to  consider  if  he  could  be  of  any  manner  of  service. 
"  Perhaps,  sir,"  said  he,  "  you  may  want  a  little 
matter  of  money  upon  this  occasion  ;  if  you  do,  sir, 
what  little  I  have  is  heartily  at  your  senice." 

Jones  shook  him  very  heartily  by  the  hand,  and 
gave  him  many  thanks  for  the  kind  offer  he  had 
made  ;  but  answered,  "  He  had  not  the  least  want 
of  that  kind."  Upon  which  George  began  to  press 
his  services  more  eagerly  than  before.  Jones  again 
thanked  him,  with  assurances  that  he  wanted 
nothing  which  was  in  the  power  of  any  man  living 
to  give.  "  Come,  come,  my  good  master,"  an- 
swered George,  "  do  not  take  the  matter  so  much 
to  heart.  Thingi  may  end  better  than  you  ima- 
gine ;  to  be  sure  you  an't  the  tirst  gentleman  who 
hath  killed  a  man,  and  yet  come  off."  "  You 
are  wide  of  the  matter,  George,"  said  Partridge,  "  the 
gentleman  is  not  dead,  nor  like  to  die.  Don't  dis- 
turb my  master,  at  present,  for  he  is  troubled  about 
a  matter  in  which  it  is  not  in  your  power  to  do  him 
any  good."  "  Y'ou  don't  know  what  I  may  be 
able  to  do,  Mr.  Partridge,"  answered  George ; 
"  if  his  concern  is  about  my  young  lady,  I  have 
some  news  to  tell  my  master."  "  What  do  you 
say,  Mr.  George]"  cried  Jones.  "Hath  anything 
lately  happened  in  which  my  Sophia  is  concerned  ? 
My  Sophia !  how  dares  such  a  wretch  as  I  mention 
her  so  profanely."  "  I  hope  she  will  be  yours  yet," 
answered  George.  "  Why  yes,  sir,  I  have  some- 
thing to  tell  you  about  her.  Madam  Western  hath 
just  brought  madam  Sopliia  home,  and  there  hath 
been  a  terrible  to  do.  I  could  not  possibly  learn 
the  very  right  of  it ;  but  my  master  he  hath  been  in 
a  vast  big  passion,  and  so  was  madam  Western,  and 
I  heard  her  say,  as  she  went  out  of  doors  into  her 
chair,  that  she  would  never  set  her  foot  in  master's 
house  again.  I  don't  know  what 's  the  matter,  not 
I,  but  everything  was  very  quiet  when  I  came  out ; 
but  Robin,  who  waited  at  supper,  said  he  had  never 


seen  the  squire  for  a  long  while  in  such  good  hu- 
mour with  young  madam ;  that  he  kissed  her 
several  times,  and  swore  she  should  be  her  own 
mistress,  and  he  never  would  think  of  confining 
her  any  more.  I  thought  this  news  would  please 
you,  and  so  I  slipped  out,  though  it  was  so  late, 
to  inform  you  of  it."  Mr.  Jones  assured  George 
that  it  did  greatly  please  him  ;  for  though  he  should 
never  more  presume  to  lift  his  eyes  towards  that  in- 
comparable creature,  nothing  could  so  much  relieve 
his  misery  as  the  satisfaction  he  should  alwajs  have 
in  hearing  of  her  welfare. 

The  rest  of  the  conversation  which  passed  at  the 
visit  is  not  important  enough  to  be  here  related.  The 
reader  will,  therefore,  forgive  us  this  abrupt  break- 
ing off,  and  be  pleased  to  hear  how  this  great  good- 
will of  the  squire  towards  his  daughter  was  brought 
about. 

Mrs.  Western,  on  her  first  arrival  at  her  brother's 
lodging,  began  to  set  forth  the  great  honours  and 
advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the  family  by 
the  match  with  lord  Fellamar,  which  her  niece 
had  absolutely  refused  ;  in  which  refusal,  when  the 
squire  took  the  part  of  his  daughter,  she  fell  im- 
mediately into  the  most  violent  passion,  and  so  irri- 
tated and  provoked  the  squire,  that  neither  his  pati- 
ence nor  his  prudence  could  bear  it  any  longer  ; 
upon  which  there  ensued  between  them  both  so 
warm  a  bout  at  altercation,  that  perhaps  the  regions 
of  Billingsgate  never  equalled  it.  In  the  heat  of 
this  scolding  Mrs.  Western  departed,  and  had  con- 
sequently no  leisure  to  acquaint  her  brother  with 
the  letter  which  Sophia  received,  which  might  have 
possibly  produced  ill  effects ;  but,  to  say  truth,  I 
believe  it  never  once  occurred  to  her  memory  at  this 
time. 

"When  Mrs.  Western  was  gone  Sophia,  who  had 
been  hitherto  silent,  as  well  indeed  from  necessity 
as  inclination,  began  to  return  the  compliment  which 
her  father  had  made  her,  in  taking  her  part  against 
her  aunt,  by  taking  his  likewise  against  the  lady. 
This  was  the  first  time  of  her  so  doing,  and  it  was 
in  the  highest  degree  acceptable  to  the  squire.  Again, 
he  remembered  that  Mr.  AUworthy  had  insisted  on 
an  entire  relinquishment  of  all  violent  means  ;  and, 
indeed,  as  he  made  no  doubt  but  that  Jones  would 
be  hanged,  he  did  not  in  the  least  question  succeed- 
ing with  his  daughter  by  fair  means  ;  he  now,  there- 
fore, once  more  gave  a  loose  to  his  natural  fondness 
for  her,  which  had  such  an  effect  on  the  dutiful, 
grateful,  tender,  and  affectionate  heart  of  Sophia, 
that  had  her  honour,  given  to  Jones,  and  something 
else,  perhaps,  in  which  he  was  concerned,  been  re- 
moved, I  much  doubt  whether  she  would  not  have 
sacrificed  herself  to  a  man  she  did  not  like,  to  have 
obliged  her  father.  She  promised  him  she  would 
make  it  the  whole  business  of  her  life  to  oblige  him, 
and  would  never  marry  any  man  against  his  con- 
sent ;  which  brought  the  old  man  so  near  to  his 
highest  happiness,  that  he  was  resolved  to  take  the 
other  step,  and  went  to  bed  completely  drunk. 


CHAPTER  III. 


AUworthy  visits  Old  Nightingale;  with  a  strange  discovery 
that  he  made  on  that  occasion. 

The  morning  after  these  things  had  happened,  Mr. 
AUworthy  went,  according  to  his  promise,  to  visit 
old  Nightingale,  with  whom  his  authority  was  so 
great,  that,  after  having  sat  with  him  three  hours,  he 
at  last  prevailed  with  him  to  consent  to  see  his  son. 
Here  an  accident  happened  ot  a  very  extraordinary 
kind  ;  one  indeed  of  those  strange  chances  whence 
very  good  and  grave  men  have  concluded  that  Provi- 
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dence  often  interposes  in  the  discovery  of  the  most 
secret  villany,  in  order  to  caution  men  from  quitting 
the  paths  of  honesty,  however  warily  they  tread  in 
those  of  vice. 

Mr.  Allworthy,  at  his  entrance  into  Mr.  Nightin- 
gale's, saw  Black  George  ;  he  took  no  notice  of  him, 
nor  did  Black  George  imagine  he  had  perceived 
him. 

However,  when  their  conversation  on  the  princi- 
pal point  was  over,  Allworthy  asked  Nightingale, 
Whether  he  knew  one  George  Seagrim,  and  upon 
what  business  he  came  to  his  house  1  "  Yes,"  an- 
swered Nightingale,  "  I  know  him  very  well,  and 
a  most  extraordinary  fellow  he  is,  who,  in  these 
days,  hath  been  able  to  hoard  up  5001.  from  renting  a 
very  small  estate  of  30Z.  a  year."  "  And  is  this  the 
story  which  he  hath  told  you  1"  cries  Allworthy.  "Nay, 
it  is  true,  I  promise  you,"  said  Nightingale,  "  for  I 
have  the  money  now  in  my  own  hands,  in  five  bank- 
bills,  which  I  am  to  lay  out  either  in  a  mortgage,  or 
in  some  purchase  in  the  north  of  England."  The 
bank-bills  were  no  sooner  produced  at  Allworthy's 
desire  than  he  blessed  himself  at  the  strangeness  of 
the  discovery.  He  presently  told  Nightingale  that 
these  bank-bills  were  formerly  his,  and  then  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  whole  affair.  As  there  are 
no  men  who  complain  more  of  the  frauds  of  business 
than  highwaymen,  gamesters,  and  other  thieves  of 
that  kind,  so  there  are  none  who  so  bitterly  exclaim 
against  the  frauds  of  gamesters,  &e.,  as  usurers, 
brokers,  and  other  thieves  of  this  kind  ;  whether  it 
be  that  the  one  way  of  cheating  is  a  discountenance 
or  reflection  upon  the  other,  or  that  money,  which  is 
the  common  mistress  of  all  cheats,  makes  them  re- 
gard each  other  in  the  light  of  rivals  ;  but  Nightin- 
gale no  sooner  heard  the  story  than  he  exclaimed 
against  the  fellow  in  terms  much  severer  than  the 
justice  and  honesty  of  Allworthy  had  bestowed  on 
him. 

Allworthy  desired  Nightingale  to  retain  both  the 
money  and  the  secret  till  he  should  hear  farther 
from  him  ;  and,  if  he  should  in  the  mean  time  see  the 
fellow,  that  he  would  not  take  the  least  notice  to 
him  of  the  discovery  which  he  had  made.  He  then 
returned  to  his  lodgings,  where  he  found  Mrs.  Mil- 
ler in  a  very  dejected  condition,  on  account  of  the 
information  she  had  received  from  her  son-in-law. 
Mr.  Allworthy,  with  great  cheerfulness,  told  her 
that  he  had  much  good  news  to  communicate  ;  and, 
with  little  further  preface,  acquainted  her  that  he 
had  brought  Mr.  Nightingale  to  consent  to  see  his 
son,  and  did  not  in  the  least  doubt  to  effect  a  per- 
fect reconciliation  between  them;  though  he  found 
the  father  more  soured  by  another  accident  of  the 
same  kind  which  had  happened  in  his  family.  He 
then  mentioned  the  running  away  of  the  uncle's 
daughter,  which  he  had  been  told  by  the  old  gentle- 
man, and  which  Mrs.  Miller  and  her  son-in-law 
did  not  yet  know. 

The  reader  may  suppose  Mrs.  Miller  received  this 
account  with  great  thankfulness,  and  no  less  plea- 
sure ;  but  so  uncommon  was  her  friendship  to  Jones, 
that  I  am  not  certain  whether  the  uneasiness  she 
suffered  for  his  sake  did  not  overbalance  her  satis- 
faction at  hearing  a  piece  of  news  tending  so  much 
to  the  happiness  of  her  own  family ;  nor  whether 
even  this  very  news,  as  it  reminded  her  of  the  obliga- 
tions she  had  to  Jones,  did  not  hurt  as  well  as  please 
her  ;  when  her  grateful  heart  said  to  her,  "  While 
my  own  family  is  happy,  how  miserable  is  the  poor 
creature  to  whose  generosity  we  owe  the  beginning 
of  all  this  happiness  I" 

Allworthy,  having  left  her  a  little  while  to  cheAV 
the  cud  (if  I  may  use  that  expression)  on  these  first 


tidings,  told  her  he  had  still  something  more  to  im- 
part, which  he  believed  would  give  her  pleasure. 
"  I  think,"  said  he,  "  I  have  discovered  a  pretty 
considerable  treasure  belonging  to  the  young  gentle- 
man, your  friend  ;  but  perhaps,  indeed,  his  present 
situation  may  be  such  that  it  will  be  of  no  service 
to  him."  The  latter  part  of  the  speech  gave  Mrs. 
Miller  to  understand  who  was  meant,  and  she  an- 
swered with  a  sigh,  "  I  hope  not,  sir."  "  I  hope  so 
too,"  cries  Allworthy,  "with  all  my  heart ;  but  my 
nephew  told  me  this   morning  he   had  heard  a  very 

bad  account  of  the  affair." "  Good  Heaven  !  sir," 

said  she — "  Well,  I  must  not  speak,  and  yet  it  is 
certainly  very  hard  to  be  obliged  to  hold  one's 
tongue  when  one  hears." "Madam,"  said  All- 
worthy,  "you  may  say  whatever  you  please,  you 
know  me  too  well  to  think  I  have  a  prejudice 
against  any  one  ;  and  as  for  that  young  man,  I  assure 
you  I  should  be  heartily  pleased  to  find  he  could 
acquit  hhnself  of  everything,  and  particularly  of  this 
sad  affair.  You  can  testify  the  affection  I  have  for- 
merly borne  him.  The  world,  I  know,  censured  me 
for  loving  him  so  much.  I  did  not  withdraw  that 
affection  from  him  without  thinking  I  had  the 
justest  cause.  Believe  me,  Mrs.  Miller,  I  should  be 
glad  to  find  I  have  been  mistaken."  Mrs.  Miller 
was  going  eagerly  to  reply,  Avhen  a  servant  ac- 
quainted her  that  a  gentleman  without  desired  to 
speak  with  her  immediately.  Allworthy  tlien  in- 
quired for  his  nephew,  and  was  told  that  he  had 
been  for  some  time  in  his  room  with  the  gentleman 
who  used  to  come  to  him,  and  whom  Mr.  Allworthy 
guessing  rightly  to  be  Mr.  Bowling,  he  desired  pre- 
sently to  speak  with  him. 

When  Bowling  attended,  Allworthy  put  the  case 
of  the  bank-notes  to  him,  without  mentioning  any 
name,  and  asked  in  what  manner  such  a  person 
might  be  pvniished.  To  which  Bowling  answered, 
"he  thought  he  might  be  indicted  on  the  Black  Act ; 
but  said,  as  it  was  a  matter  of  some  nicety,  it  would 
be  proper  to  go  to  counsel.  He  said  he  was  to 
attend  counsel  presently  upon  an  affair  of  Mr. 
Western's,  and  if  Mr.  Allworthy  pleased  he  woidd 
lay  the  case  before  them.  This  was  agreed  to ;  and 
then  Mrs.  Miller,  opening  the  door,  cried,  "  I  ask 
pardon,  I  did  not  know  you  had  company  ;  but  All- 
worthy  desired  her  to  come  in,  saying  he  had 
finished  his  business.  Upon  which  Mr.  Bowling 
withdrew,  and  Mrs.  Miller  introduced  Mr.  Nightin- 
gale the  younger,  to  return  thanks  for  the  great 
kindness  done  him  by  Allworthy ;  but  she  had 
scarce  patience  to  let  the  young  gentleman  finish 
his  speech  before  she  interrupted  him,  saying, 
"O  sir !  Mr.  Nightmgale  brings  great  news  about 
poor  Mr.  Jones  ;  he  hath  been  to  see  the  wounded 
gentleman,  who  is  out  of  all  danger  of  death,  and, 
what  is  more,  declares  he  fell  upon  poor  Mr. 
Jones  himself,  and  beat  him.  I  am  sure,  sir,  you 
would  not  have  Mr.  Jones  be  a  coward.  If  I  was  a 
man  myself,  I  am  sure,  if  any  man  was  to  strike  me, 
I  should  draw  my  sword.  Do  pray,  my  dear,  tell 
Mr.  Allworthy,  tell  him  all  yourself."  Nightingale 
then  confirmed  what  Mrs  Miller  had  said  ;  and 
concluded  with  many  liandsome  things  of  Jones, 
who  was,  he  said,  one  of  the  best-natured  fellows  in 
the  world,  and  not  in  the  least  inclined  to  be  quar- 
relsome. Here  Nightingale  wasgoing  to  cease,  when 
Mrs.  Miller  again  begged  him  to  relate  all  the  many 
dutiful  expressions  he  had  heard  him  make  use  of 
towards  Mr.  Allworthy.  "  To  say  the  utmost  good 
of  Mr.  Allworthy,"  cries  Nightingale,  "  is  doing  no 
more  than  strict  justice,  and  can  have  no  merit  in 
it ;  but,  indeed,  I  must  say,  no  man  can  be  more 
sensible  of  the  obligations  he  hath  to  so  good  a  man 
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(han  is  poor  Jones.  Indeed,  sir,  I  am  convinced 
the  weight  of  your  displeasure  is  the  heaviest  bui-- 
then  he  lies  under.  He  hath  often  lamented  it  to 
me,  and  liath  as  often  protested  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  he  hath  never  been  intentionally  guilty  of 
any  offence  towards  you  ;  nay,  he  hath  sworn  he 
would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths  than  he  would 
have  his  conscience  upbraid  him  with  one  disre- 
spectful, ungrateful,  or  undutiful  thought  towards 
you.  But  I  ask.  pardon,  sir,  I  am  afraid  I  presume 
to  intermeddle  too  far  in  so  tender  a  point."  "  You 
have  spoke  no  more  than  what  a  christian  ought," 
cries  Mrs.  Miller.  "  Indeed,  Mr.  Nightingale," 
answered  Alhvorthy,  *'  I  applaud  your  generous 
friendship,  and  I  wish  he  may  merit  it  of  you.  I 
confess  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  report  you  bring  from 
this  unfortunate  gentleman ;  and,  if  that  matter 
should  turn  out  to  be  as  you  represent  it  (and,  in- 
deed, I  doubt  nothing  of  what  you  say),  I  may, 
perhaps,  in  time,  be  brought  to  think  better  than 
lately  I  have  of  this  young  man  ;  for  this  good  gen- 
tlewoman here,  nay,  all  who  know  me,  can  witness 
that  I  loved  him  as  dearly  as  if  he  had  been  my  own 
son.  Indeed,  I  have  considered  him  as  a  child  sent 
by  fortune  to  my  care.  I  still  remember  the 
innocent,  the  helpless  situation  in  which  I  found 
him.  I  feel  the  tender  pressure  of  his  little  hands 
at  this  moment.  He  was  my  darling,  indeed  he 
was."  At  which  words  he  ceased,  and  the  tears 
stood  in  his  eyes. 

As  the  answer  which  Mrs.  Miller  made  may  lead 
us  into  fresh  matters,  we  will  here  stop  to  account  for 
the  visible  alteration  in  Mr.  Allvvorthy's  mind,  and 
the  abatement  of  his  anger  to  Jones.  Revolutions 
of  this  kind,  it  is  true,  do  frequently  occur  in  his- 
tories and  dramatic  writers,  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  the  history  or  play  draws  to  a  conclusion, 
and  are  justified  by  authority  of  authors  ;  yet,  though 
we  insist  upon  as  much  authority  as  any  author 
whatever,  we  shall  use  this  power  very  sparingly, 
and  never  but  when  we  are  driven  to  it  by  necessity, 
which  we  do  not  at  present  foresee  will  happen  in 
this  work. 

This  alteration  then  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Alhvorthy 
was  occasioned  by  a  letter  he  had  just  received  from 
Mr.  Square,  and  which  we  shall  give  the  reader  in 
the  beginning  of  the  next  chapter. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Containing  two  letters  in  very  different  styles. 
"  My  worthy  friend, 

"  I  INFORMED  you  in  my  last  that  I  was  forbid- 
den the  use  of  the  waters,  as  they  were  found  by 
experience  rather  to  increase  than  lessen  the  symp- 
toms of  my  distemper.  I  must  now  acquaint  you 
with  a  piece  of  news,  which,  I  believe,  will  afJlict 
my  friends  more  than  it  hath  afflicted  me.  Dr. 
Harrington  and  Dr.  Brewster  have  informed  me  that 
there  is  no  hopes  of  my  recovery. 

"  I  have  somewhere  read,  that  the  great  use  of 
philosophy  is  to  learn  to  die.  I  will  not  therefore 
so  far  disgrace  mine  as  to  show  any  surprise  at  re- 
ceiving a  lesson  which  I  must  be  thought  to  have  so 
long  studied.  Yet,  to  say  the  truth,  one  page  of 
the  Gospel  teaches  this  lesson  better  than  all  the 
volumes  of  ancient  or  modern  philosophers.  The 
assurance  it  gives  us  of  another  life  is  a  much  stronger 
support  to  a  good  mind  than  all  the  consolations 
that  are  drawn  from  the  necessity  of  nature,  the 
emptiness  or  satiety  of  our  enjoyments  here,  or  any 
other  topic  of  those  declamations  which  are  some- 
tim.es  capable  of  arming  our  minds  with  a  stubborn 
patience  in  bearing  the  thoughts  of  death,  but  never 
of  raising  them  to  a  real  contempt   of  it,  and  much 


less  of  making  us  think  it  is  a  real  good.  I  would 
not  here  be  understood  to  throw  the  horrid  censure 
of  atheism,  or  even  the  absolute  denial  of  immortality, 
on  all  who  are  called  philosophers.  Many  of  that 
sect,  as  well  ancient  as  modern,  have,  from  the  light 
of  reason,  discovered  some  hopes  of  a  future  state  • 
but,  in  reality,  that  light  was  so  faint  and  glimmering, 
and  the  hopes  were  so  uncertain  and  precarious,  that 
it  may  be  justly  doubted  on  which  side  their  belief 
turned.  Plato  himself  concludes  his  Phsedon  with 
declaring  that  his  best  arguments  amount  only  to 
raise  a  probability  ;  and  Cicero  himself  seems  rather 
to  profess  an  inclination  to  believe,  than  any  actual 
belief  in  the  doctrines  of  immortality.  As  to  myself, 
to  be  very  sincere  with  you,  I  never  was  much  in 
earnest  in  this  faith  till  I  was  in  earnest  a  christian. 

*'  You  will  perhaps  wonder  at  the  latter  expres- 
sion ;  but  I  assure  you  it  hath  not  been  till  very 
lately  that  I  could,  with  truth,  call  myself  so.  The 
pride  of  philosophy  had  intoxicated  my  reason,  and 
the  sublimest  of  all  wisdom  appeared  to  me,  as  it  did 
to  the  Greeks  of  old,  to  be  foolishness.  God  hath, 
however,  been  so  gracious  to  show  me  my  error  in 
time,  and  to  bring  me  into  the  way  of  truth,  before 
I  sunk  into  utter  darkness  for  ever. 

"  I  find  myself  beginning  to  grow  weak,  I  shall 
therefore  hasten  to  the  main  purpose  of  this  letter. 

"When  I  reflect  on  the  actions  of  my  past  life,  I 
know  of  nothing  which  sits  heavier  upon  my  con- 
science than  the  injustice  I  have  been  guilty  of  to 
that  poor  wretch  your  adopted  son.  1  have,  indeed, 
not  only  connived  at  the  villany  of  others,  but  been 
myself  active  in  injustice  towards  him.  Believe 
me,  my  dear  friend,  when  I  tell  you,  on  the  word  of 
a  dying  man,  he  hath  been  basely  injured.  As  to 
the  principal  fact,  upon  the  misrepresentation  of 
which  you  discarded  him,  I  solemnly  assure  you  he 
is  innocent.  When  you  lay  upon  your  supposed 
deathbed,  he  was  the  only  person  in  the  house  who 
testified  any  real  concern  ;  and  what  happened  after- 
wards arose  from  the  wildness  of  his  joy  on  your 
recovery ;  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  from  the  base- 
ness of  another  person  (but  it  is  my  desire  to  justify 
the  innocent,  and  to  accuse  none).  Believe  me,  my 
friend,  this  young  man  hath  the  noblest  generosity 
of  heart,  the  most  perfect  capacity  for  friendship, 
the  highest  integrity,  and  indeed  every  virtue  which 
can  ennoble  a  man.  He  hath  some  faults,  but 
among  them  is  not  to  be  numbered  the  least  want  of 
duty  or  gratitude  towards  you.  On  the  contrary,  I 
am  satisfied,  when  you  dismissed  him  from  your 
house,  his  heart  bled  for  you  more  than  for  himself. 

"  Worldly  motives  were  the  wicked  and  base  rea- 
sons of  my  concealing  this  from  you  so  long :  to 
reveal  it  now  I  can  have  no  inducement  but  the  desire 
of  serving  the  cause  of  truth,  of  doing  right  to  the 
innocent,  and  of  making  all  the  amends  in  my  power 
for  a  past  offence.  I  hope  this  declaration,  there- 
fore, will  have  the  effect  desired,  and  will  restore 
this  deserving  young  man  to  your  favour  ;  the  hear- 
ing of  which,  while  I  am  yet  alive,  will  afford  the 
utmost  consolation  to,  sir,  your  most  obliged,  obedi- 
ent humble  servant, 

"  Thomas  Square." 

The  reader  will,  after  this,  scarce  wonder  at  the 
revolution  so  visibly  appearing  in  Mr.  Alhvorthy, 
notwithstanding  he  received  from  Thwackum,  by 
the  same  post,  another  letter  of  a  very  different 
kind,  which  we  shall  here  add,  as  it  may  possibly  be 
the  last  time  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  the 
name  of  that  gentleman. 
"  Sir, 

"  I  AM  not  at  all  surprised  at  hearing  from  your 
worthy  nephew  a  fresh  instance    of  the  villany  of 
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Mr.  Square  the  atheist's  young  pupil.  I  shall  not 
wonder  at  any  murders  he  may  commit ;  and  I 
heartily  pray  that  your  own  blood  may  not  seal  up 
his  final  commitment  to  the  place  of  wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth. 

"  Though  you  cannot  want  sufficient  calls  to  re- 
pentance for  the  many  unwarrantable  weaknesses 
exemplified  in  your  behaviour  to  this  wretch,  so 
much  to  the  prejudice  of  your  own  lawful  family, 
and  of  your  character ;  I  say,  though  these  may 
sufficiently  be  supposed  to  prick  and  goad  your  con- 
science at  this  season,  I  should  yet  be  wanting  to 
my  duty,  if  I  spared  to  give  you  some  admonition  iu 
order  to  bring  you  to  a  due  sense  of  your  errors.  I 
therefore  pray  you  seriously  to  consider  the  judg- 
ment  which  is  likely  to  overtake  this  wicked  villain  ; 
and  let  it  serve  at  least  as  a  warning  to  you,  that  you 
may  not  for  the  futvu-e  despise  the  advice  of  one 
who  is  so  indefatigable  in  his  prayers  for  yourwelfare. 

"  Had  not  my  hand  been  withheld  from  due  cor- 
rection, I  had  scourged  much  of  this  diabolical  spirit 
out  of  a  boy,  of  wliom  from  his  infancy  I  discovered 
the  devil  had  taken  such  entire  possession.  But  re- 
flections of  this  kind  now  come  too  late. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  have  given  away  the  living  of 
Westerton  so  hastily.  I  should  have  applied  on 
that  occasion  earlier,  had  I  thought  you  would  not 

have  acquainted  me  previous  to  the  disposition. 

Your  objection  to  pluralities  is  being  righteous  over- 
much. If  there  were  any  crime  in  the  practice,  so 
many  godly  men  would  not  agree  to  it.  If  the  vicar 
of  Aldergrove  should  die  (as  we  hear  he  is  in  a  de- 
clining way),  I  hope  you  will  think  of  me,  since  I 
am  certain  you  must  be  convinced  of  my  most  sin- 
cere attachment  to  your  highest  welfare — a  welfare 
to  which  all  worldly  considerations  are  as  trifling  as 
the  small  tithes  mentioned  in  scripture  are,  when 
compared  to  the  weighty  matters  of  the  law.  I  am, 
sir,  your  faithful  humble  servant, 

"  Roger  Thwackum." 

This  was  the  first  time  Thwackum  ever  wrote  in 
this  authoritative  style  to  Allworthy,  and  of  this  he 
had  afterwards  sufficient  reason  to  repent,  as  in  the 
case  of  those  who  mistake  the  highest  degree  of 
goodness  for  the  lowest  degree  of  weakness.  All- 
worthy  had  indeed  never  liked  this  man.  He  knew 
him  to  be  proud  and  ill-natured  ;  he  also  knew  that 
his  divinity  itself  was  tinctured  with  his  temper,  and 
such  as  in  manj'  respects  he  himself  did  by  no  means 
approve  ;  but  he  was  at  the  same  time  an  excellent 
scholar,  and  most  indefatigable  in  teaching  the  two 
lads.  Add  to  this,  the  strict  severity  of  his  life  and 
manners,  an  unimpeached  honesty,  and  a  most  de- 
vout attachment  to  religion.  So  that,  upon  the  whole, 
though  Allworthy  did  not  esteem  nor  love  the  man, 
yet  he  could  never  bring  himself  to  part  with  a 
tutor  to  the  boys,  who  was,  both  by  learning  and 
industry,  extremely  well  qualified  for  his  office  ;  and 
he  hoped,  that  as  they  were  bred  up  in  his  own 
house,  and  under  his  own  eye,  he  should  be  able 
to  correct  whatever  was  wrong  in  Thwackum's  in- 
structions. 


CHAPTER  V. 


In  which  the  history  is  continued. 
Mr.  Allworthy,  in  his  last  speech,  had  recollected 
some  tender  ideas  concerning  Jones,  which  had 
brought  tears  into  the  good  man's  eyes.  This  Mrs. 
Miller  observing,  said,  "  Yes,  yes,  sir,  your  good- 
ness to  this  poor  young  man  is  known,  notwith- 
standing all  your  care  to  conceal  it ;  but  there  is  not 
a  single  syllable  of  truth  in  what  those  villains  said, 
Mr.    Nightingale    hath  now    discovered  the  whole 


matter.  It  seems  these  fellows  were  employed  by  a 
lord,   who    is    a  rival  of  poor   Mr.   Jones,   to    have 

pressed    him  on  board  a  ship. 1   assure  them  1 

don't  know  who  they  will  press  next.  Mr.  Niglit- 
ingale  here  hath  seen  the  officer  himself,  who  is  a 
very  pretty  gentleman,  and  hath  tjld  him  all,  and  is 
very  sorry  for  what  he  undertook,  which  he  would 
never  have  done,  had  he  known  Mr.  Jones  to  have 
been  a  gentleman ;  but  he  was  told  that  he  was  a 
common  strolling  vagabond." 

Allworthy  stared  at  all  this,  and  declared  he  was 
a  stranger  to  every  word  she  said.  "  Yes,  sir,"  an- 
swered  she,   "  I  believe    you  are. It    is  a  very 

different  story,  I  believe,  from  what  those  fellows 
told  the  lawyer." 

"  TMiat  lawyer,  madam  1  what  is  it  you  mean?" 
said  Allworthy.  "  Nay,  nay,"  said  she,  "  this  is  so 
like  you  to  deny  your  own  goodness :  but  Mr. 
Nightingale  here  saw  him."  "  Saw  whom,  madam  V 
answered  he.  "  Why,  your  lawjer,  sir,"  said  she, 
"  that  you  so  kindly  sent  to  inquire  into  the  affair." 
"  I  am  still  in  the  dark,  upon  my  honour,"  said 
Allworthy.  "  Why  then  do  you  tell  him,  my  dear 
sir,"  cries  she.  "  Indeed,  sir,"  said  Nightingale, 
"  I  did  see  that  very  lawyer  who  went  from  you 
when  I  came  into  the  room,  at  an  alehouse  in 
Aldersgate,  in  company  with  two  of  the  fellows  who 
were  employed  by  lord  Fellamar  to  press  Mr.  Jones, 
and  who  were  by  that  means  present  at  the  un- 
happy rencounter  between  him  and  Mr.  Fitzpa- 
trick."  "  I  o-ivai,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Miller,  "  when 
I  saw  this  gentleman  come  into  the  room  to  you, 
I  told  Mr.  Nightingale  that  I  apprehended  you  had 
sent  him  thither  to  inquire  into  the  afTair."  All- 
worthy  showed  marks  of  astonishment  in  his  counte- 
nance at  this  news,  and  Avas  indeed  for  two  or 
three  minutes  struck  dumb  by  it.  At  last,  addressing 
himself  to  Mr.  Nightingale,  he  said,  "  I  must  con- 
fess myself,  sir,  more  sm-prised  at  what  you  tell  me 
than  I  have  ever  been  before  at  anything  in  my 
whole  life.  Are  you  certain  this  was  the  gentleman  1" 
"  I  am  most  certain,"  answered  Nightingale.  "  At 
Aldersgate'?"  cries  Allworthy.  "And  Avas  you  in 
company  with  this  lawyer  and  the  two  fellows  V' — 
"  I  was  sir,"  said  the  other,  "very  near  half  anhour." 
"  Well,  sir,"  said  Allworthy,  "  and  in  what  manner 
did  the  lau'yer  behave  1  did  you  hear  all  that  passed 
between  him  and  the  fellows'?"  "  No,  sir,"  an- 
swered Nightingale,  "  they  had  been  together  be- 
fore I  came. — In  my  presence  the  lawyer  said  little  ; 
but,  after  I  had  several  times  examined  the  fellows, 
who  persisted  in  a  story  directly  contrary  to  what  I 
had  heard  from  Mr.  Jones,  and  which  I  find  by  Mr, 
Fitzpatrick  was  a  rank  falsehood,  the  lawyer  then 
desired  the  fellows  to  say  nothing  but  what  was  the 
truth,  and  seemed  to  speak  so  much  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Jones,  that,  when  I  saw  the  same  person  with  you, 
I  concluded  your  goodness  had  prompted  you  to  send 
him  thither."  —  "  And  did  you  not  send  him 
thither  1"  says  Mrs.  Miller.  —  "Indeed  I  did 
not,"  answered  Allworthy ;  "  nor  did  I  know  he 
had  gone  on  such  an  errand  till  this  moment." — "  I 
see  it  all  !"  said  Mrs.  Miller,  "  upon  my  soul,  I  see 
it  all !  No  wonder  they  have  been  closeted  so  close 
lately.     Son  Nightingale,  let  me  beg  you   run    for 

these  fellows  immediately find  them  out  if  they 

are  above  ground.     I  will   go   myself" "Dear 

madam,"  said  Allworthy,  "  be  patient,  and  do  me 
the  favour  to  send  a  servant  up  stairs  to  ca.ll  Mr. 
Dowling  hither,  if  he  be  in  the  house,  or,  if  not,  Mr. 
Blifil."  Mrs.  Miller  went  out  muttering  some- 
thing to  herself,  and  presently  retmned  with  an  an- 
swer, "  That  Mr.  Dowling  was  gone  ;  but  that 
t'other,"  as  she  called  him,  "  was  coming," 
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Allwortby  was  of  a  cooler  disposition  than  the 
good  woman,  whose  spirits  were  all  up  in  arms  in 
the  cause  of  her  friend.  He  was  not  however  with- 
out some  suspicions  which  were  near  akin  to  hers. 
When  Blitil  came  into  the  room,  he  asked  him  with 
a  very  serious  countenance,  and  with  a  less  friendly 
look  than  he  had  ever  before  given  him,  "  Whether 
he  knew  anythin;,'  of  Mr.  Bowling's  having  seen 
any  of  the  persons  who  were  present  at  the  duel 
between  Jones  and  anotlier  gentleman'?" 

There  is  nothing  so  dangerous  as  a  question 
which  comes  by  surprise  on  a  man  whose  business 
it  is  to  conceal  truth,  or  to  defend  falsehood.  For 
which  reason  those  worthy  personages,  whose  noble 
office  it  is  to  save  the  lives  of  their  fellow-creatures 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  take  the  utmost  care,  by  frequent 
previous  examination,  to  divine  every  question  which 
may  be  asked  their  clients  on  the  day  of  trial,  that 
they  may  he  supplied  with  proper  and  ready  answers, 
which  the  most  fertile  invention  cannot  supply  in  an 
instant.  Besides,  the  sudden  and  violent  impulse  on 
the  blood,  occasioned  by  these  surprises,  causes 
frequently  such  an  alteration  in  the  countenance, 
that  the  man  is  obliged  to  give  evidence  against 
himself.  And  such  indeed  were  the  alterations 
which  the  countenance  of  Blifil  underwent  from  this 
sudden  question,  that  we  can  scarce  blaine  the 
eagerness  of  Mrs.  Miller,  who  immediately  cried  out, 
"  Guilty,  upon  my  honour  !  guilty,  upon  my   soul '." 

]Mr.  Allworthy  sharply  rebuked  her  for  this  im- 
petuosity ;  and  then  turning  to  Blifil,  who  seemed 
sinking  into  the  earth,  he  said,  "  Why  do  you  he- 
sitate, sir,  at  giving  me  an  answer!  You  cer- 
tainly must  have  employed  him ;  for  he  would 
not,  of  his  own  accord,  I  believe,  have  undertaken 
such  an  errand,  and  especially  without  acquaint- 
ing me." 

Blifil  then  answered,  "  I  own,  sir,  I  have  been 
guilty  of  an  offence,  yet  may  I  hope  your  par- 
don 1" "  My  pardon,"  said  Allworthy,  very  ang- 
rily.  "  Nay,  sir,"  answered    Blifil,  "  I  knew  you 

would  be  offended  ;  yet  surely  my  dear  uncle  will 
forgive  the  effects  of  the  most  amiable  of  human 
weaknesses.  Compassion  for  those  who  do  not 
deserve  it,  I  own  is  a  crime  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  crime 
from  which  you  yourself  are  not  entirely  free.  I 
know  I  have  been  guilty  of  it  in  more  than  one 
instance  to  this  very  person  ;  and  I  will  own  I  did 
send  Mr.  Dowling,  not  on  a  vain  and  fruitless 
inquiry,  but  to  discover  the  Avitnesses,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  soften  their  evidence.  This,  sir,  is  the  truth  ; 
which,  though  I  intended  to  conceal  from  you,  I  will 
not  deny." 

"  I  confess,"  said  Nightingale,  "  this  is  the  light 
in  which  it  appeared  to  me  from  the  gentleman's 
behaviour." 

"Now,  madam,"  said  Allworthy,  "I  believe  you 
will  once  in  your  life  own  you  have  entertained  a 
wrong  suspicion,  and  are  not  so  angry  with  my 
nephew  as  you  was." 

Mrs.  Miller  was  silent ;  for,  though  she  could  not 
so  hastily  be  pleased  with  Blifil,  whom  she  looked 
upon  to  have  been  the  ruin  of  Jones,  yet  in  this 
particular  instance  he  had  imposed  vipon  her  as 
well  as  upon  the  rest ;  so  entirely  had  the  devil 
stood  his  friend.  And,  indeed,  I  look  upon  the 
vulgar  observation,  "  That  the  devil  often  deserts 
his  friends,  and  leaves  them  in  the  lurch,  to  be 
a  great  abuse  on  that  gentleman's  character."  Per- 
haps he  may  sometimes  desert  those  who  are  only 
his  cup  acquaintance  ;  or  who  at  most,  are  but 
half  his  ;  but  he  generally  stands  by  those  who  are 
thoroughly  his  servants,  and  helps  them  off  in  all 
extremities,  till  their  bargain  expires. 
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As  a  conquered  rebellion  strengthens  a  govern- 
ment, or  as  health  is  more  perfectly  established  by 
recovery  from  some  diseases ;  so  anger,  when  re- 
moved, often  gives  new  life  to  affection.  This  waa 
the  case  of  Mr.  Allworthy  ;  for  Blifil  having  wiped 
of  the  greater  suspicion,  the  lesser,  which  had  been 
raised  by  Square's  letter,  sunk  of  course,  and  was 
forgotten ;  and  Thwackum,  with  whom  he  was 
greatly  offended,  bore  alone  all  the  reflections  which 
Square  had  cast  on  the  enemies  of  Jones. 

As  for  that  young  man,  the  resentment  of  Mr. 
Allworthy  began  more  and  more  to  abate  towards 
him.  He  told  Blifil,  "  He  did  not  only  forgive 
the  extraordinary  efforts  of  his  good-nature,  but 
would  give  him  the  pleasure  of  following  his  ex- 
ample." Then,  turning  to  Mrs.  Miller  with  a 
smile  which  would  have  become  an  angel,  he  cried, 
"  What  say  you,  madam?  shall  we  take  a  hackney- 
coach,  and  all  of  us  together  pay  a  visit  to  your 
friend  ?  I  promise  you  it  is  not  the  first  visit  I 
have  made  in  a  prison." 

Every  reader,  I  believe,  will  be  able  to  answer 
for  the  worthy  woman ;  but  they  must  have  a  great 
deal  of  good-nature,  and  be  well  acquainted  with 
friendship,  who  can  feel  what  she  felt  on  this  occa- 
sion. Few,  I  hope,  are  capable  of  feeling  what  now 
passed  in  the  mind  of  Blifil ;  but  those  who  are  will 
acknowledge  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
raise  any  objection  to  this  visit.  Fortune,  however, 
or  the  gentleman  lately  mentioned  above,  stood  his 
friend,  and  prevented  his  undergoing  so  great  a 
shock  ;  for  at  the  very  instant  when  the  coach  was 
sent  for  Partridge  arrived,  and,  having  called  Mrs. 
Miller  from  the  company,  acquainted  her  with  the 
dreadful  accident  lately  come  to  light ;  and  hearing 
Mr.  Alhvorthy's  intention,  begged  her  to  find  some 
means  of  stopping  him  :  "  For,"  says  he,  "  the  mat- 
ter must  at  all  hazards  be  kept  a  secret  from  him  ; 
and  if  he  should  now  go,  he  will  find  Mr.  Jones 
and  his  mother,  who  arrived  just  as  I  left  him, 
lamenting  over  one  another  the  horrid  crime  they 
have  ignorantly  committed." 

The  poor  woman,  who  was  almost  deprived  of 
her  senses  at  his  dreadful  news,  was  never  less  ca- 
pable of  invention  than  at  present.  However,  as 
women  are  much  readier  at  this  than  men,  she  be- 
thought herself  of  an  excuse,  and,  returning  to  All- 
worthy,  said,  "  I  am  sure,  sir,  you  will  be  surprised 
at  hearing  any  objection  from  me  to  the  kind 
proposal  you  just  now  made  ;  and  yet  I  am  afraid 
of  the  consequence  of  it,  if  carried  immediately 
into  execution.  You  must  imagine,  sir,  that  all 
the  calamities  which  have  lately  befallen  this  poor 
young  fellow  must  have  thrown  him  into  the 
lowest  dejection  of  spirits ;  and  now,  sir,  should 
we  all  on  a  sudden  fling  him  into  such  a  violent 
fit  of  joy,  as  I  know  your  presence  will  occasion, 
it  may  I  am  afraid,  produce  some  fatal  mischief, 
especially  as  his  servant,  who  is  without,  tells  me  he 
is  very  far  from  being  well." 

"  Is  his  servant  without  1"  cries  Allworthy  ;  "  pray 
call  him  hither.  I  will  ask  him  some  questions 
concerning  his  mastei-f" 

Partridge  was  at  first  afraid  to  appear  before  Mr. 
Allworthy  ;  but  was  at  length  persuaded,  after  Mrs. 
Miller,  who  had  often  heard  his  whole  story  from 
his  own  mouth,  had  promised  to  introduce  him. 

Allworthy  recollected  Partridge  the  moment  he 
came  into  the  room,  though  many  years  had  passed 
since  he  had  seen  him.  Mrs.  Miller,  therefore, 
might  have  spared  here  a  formal  oration,  in  which, 
indeed,  she  was  something  prolix  ;  for  the  reader,  I 
believe,  may  have  observed  already   that  the  good 
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woman,  among  other  things,  had  a  tongue  always 
ready  for  the  service  of  her  friends. 

"  And  are  you,"  said  Allworthy  to  Partridge,  "  the 
servant  of  Mr.  Jones  1"  "  I  can't  say,  sir,"  answered 
he,  "  that  I  am  regularly  a  servant,  but  I  live  with 
him,  an  't  please  your  honour,  at  present.  Non  sum 
quaUs  erain,  as  your  honour  very  well  knows." 

Mr.  Allworthy  then  asked  him  many  questions 
concerning  Jones,  as  to  his  health,  and  other  mat- 
ters ;  to  all  which  Partridge  answered,  without 
having  the  least  regard  to  what  was,  but  considered 
only  what  he  would  have  things  appear ;  for  a  strict 
adherence  to  truth  was  not  among  the  articles  of 
this  honest  fellow's  morality  or  his  religion. 

During  this  dialogue  Mr.  Nightingale  took  his 
leave,  and  presently  after  Mrs.  Miller  left  the  room, 
when  Allworthy  likewise  despatched  Blifil ;  for  he 
imagined  that  Partridge  when  alone  with  him  would 
be  more  explicit  than  before  company.  They  were 
no  sooner  left  in  private  together  than  Allworthy 
began,  as  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

In  which  the  histoi'y  is  farther  coutinued. 
"  Sure,  friend,"  said  this  good  man,  "  you  are  the 
strangest  of  all  human  beings.  Not  only  to  have 
suffered  as  you  have  formerly  for  obstinately  per- 
sisting in  a  falsehood,  but  to  persist  in  it  thus  to 
the  last,  and  to  pass  thus  upon  the  world  for  a  ser- 
vant of  your  own  son !  What  interest  can  you  have 
in  all  this  ?    What  can  be  your  motive  'I" 

"  I  see,  sir,"  said  Partridge,  falling  down  upon 
his  knees,  '♦  that  your  honour  is  prepossessed  against 
rae,  and  resolved  not  to  believe  anything  I  say,  and, 
therefore,  what  signifies  my  protestations  1  but  yet 
there  is  one  above  who  knows  that  I  am  not  the 
father  of  this  young  man." 

"  How!"  said  Allworthy,  "will  you  yet  deny 
what  you  was  formerly  convicted  of  upon  such  un- 
answerable, such  manifest  evidence"?  Nay,  what  a 
confirmation  is  your  being  now  found  with  this  very 
man,  of  all  which  twenty  years  ago  appeared  against 
you !  I  thought  you  had  left  the  country ;  nay,  I 
thought  you  had  been  long  since  dead. — In  what 
manner  did  you  know  anything  of  this  young  man  1 
Where  did  you  meet  with  him,  unless  you  had  kept 
some  correspondence  together  t  Do  not  deny  this  ; 
for  I  promise  you  it  will  greatly  raise  your  son  in 
my  opinion,  to  find  that  he  hath  such  a  sense  of 
filial  duty  as  privately  to  support  his  father  for  so 
many  years." 

"  If  your  honour  will  have  patience  to  hear  me," 
said  Partridge,  "  I  will  tell  you  all." — Being  bid  go 
on,  he  proceeded  thus :  "  When  your  honour  con- 
ceived that  displeasure  against  me,  it  ended  in  my 
ruin  soon  after  ;  for  I  lost  my  little  school ;  and  the 
minister,  thinking  I  suppose  it  would  be  agreeable 
to  your  honour,  turned  me  out  from  the  office  of 
clerk  ;  so  that  I  had  nothing  to  trust  to  but  the 
barber's  shop,  which,  in  a  country  place  like  that, 
is  a  poor  livelihood  ;  and  when  my  wife  died  (for 
till  that  time  I  received  a  pension  of  121.  a-year 
from  an  unknown  hand,  which  indeed  I  believe 
was  your  honour's  own,  for  nobody  that  ever  I 
heard  of  doth  these  things  besides) — but,  as  I  was 
saying,  when  she  died,  this  pension  forsook  me  ;  so 
that  noW|  as  I  owed  two  or  three  small  debts,  which 
began  to  be  troublesome  to  me,  particularly  one* 
which  an  attorney  brought  up  by  law-charges  from 

•  This  is  a  fact  which  I  knew  liappen  to  a  poor  clergyman 
in  Dorsetshire,  by  the  villany  of  an  attorney,  wlio,  not  con- 
tented with  the  exorbitant  costs  to  which  the  poor  man  was 
put  by  a  single  action,  brought  afterwards  another  action  on 
tlie  judgment,  as  it  was  called.     A  method  frequently  used  to 


15s.  to  near  30/.,  and  as  I  found  all  my  usual  means 
of  living  had  forsook  me,  I  packed  up  my  little  all 
as  well  as  I  could,  and  went  off. 

"  The  first  place  I  came  to  was  Salisbury,  where 
I  got  into  the  service  of  a  gentleman  belonging  to 
the  law,  and  one  of  the  best  gentlemen  that  ever  I 
knew,  for  he  was  not  only  good  to  me,  but  I  know 
a  thousand  good  and  charitable  acts  which  he  did 
while  I  staid  with  him  ;  and  I  have  known  him 
often  refuse  business  because  it  was  paltry  and  op- 
pressive."— "You  need  not  be  so  particular,"  said 
Allworthy  ;  "  I  know  this  gentleman,  and  a  -very 
worthy  man  he  is,  and  an  honour  to  his  profes- 
sion."  "  Well,  sir,"  continued  Partridge,  "  from 

hence  I  removed  to  Lymington,  where  I  was  above 
three  years  in  the  service  of  another  lawyer,  who  was 
likewise  a  very  good  sort  of  a  man,  and  to  be  sure 
one  of  the  merriest  gentlemen  in  England.  Well, 
sir,  at  the  end  of  the  three  years  I  set  up  a  little 
school,  and  was  likely  to  do  well  again,  had  it  not 
been  for  a  most  unlucky  accident.  Here  I  kept  a 
pig ;  and  one  day,  as  ill  fortune  would  have  it,  this 
pig  broke  out,  and  did  a  trespass,  I  think  they  call 
it,  in  a  garden  belonging  to  one  of  my  neighbours, 
who  was  a  proud,  revengeful  man,  and  employed  a 
lawyer,  one — one— I  can't  think  of  his  name;  but 
he  sent  for  a  writ  against  me,  and  had  me  to  size. 
When  I  came  there.  Lord  of  mercy  upon  me — to 
hear  what  the  counsellors  said  !  There  was  one 
that  told  my  lord  a  parcel  of  the  confoundedest  lies 
about  me ;  he  said  that  I  used  to  drive  my  hogs  into 
other  folk's  gardens,  and  a  great  deal  more  ;  and  at 
last,  he  said,  he  hoped  I  had  at  last  brought  my 
hogs  to  a  fair  market.  To  be  sure,  one  would  have 
thought,  that,  instead  of  being  owner  only  of  one 
poor  little  pig,  I  had  been  the  greatest  hog-merchant 
in  England.  Well — "  "Pray,"  said  Allworthy, 
"  do  not  be  so  particular,  I  have  heard  nothing  of 
your  son  yet."  "  O  it  was  a  great  many  years," 
answered  Partridge,  "  before  I  saw  my  son,  as  you 
are  pleased  to  call  him. — I  went  over  to  Ireland 
after  this,  and  taught  school  at  Cork  (for  that  one 
suit  ruined  me  again,  and  I  lay  seven  years  in  Win- 
chester jail)." "Well,"  said  Allworthy,   "pass 

that  over  till  your  return  to  England." — "  Then, 
sir,"  said  he,  "  it  was  about  half  a  year  ago  that  I 
landed  at  Bristol,  where  I  staid  some  time,  and  not 
finding  it  do  there,  and  hearing  of  a  place  between 
that  and  Gloucester  where  the  barber  was  just  dead, 
I  went  thither,  and  there  I  had  been  about  two 
months  when  Mr.  Jones  came  thither."  He  then 
gave  Allworthy  a  very  particular  account  of  their 
first  meeting,  and  of  everything,  as  well  as  he  could 
remember,  which  had  happened  from  that  day  to 
this ;  frequently  interlarding  his  story  with  pane- 
gjrics  on  Jones,  and  not  forgetting  to  insinuate  the 
great  love  and  respect  Avhich  he  had  for  Allworthy. 
He  concluded  with  saying,  "  Now,  sir,  I  have  told 
your  honour  the  whole  truth."  And  then  repeated 
a  most  solemn  protestation,  "  That  he  was  no  more 
the  father  of  Jones  than  of  the  pope  of  Rome ;  and 
imprecated  the  most  bitter  curses  on  his  head,  if  he 
did  not  speak  truth." 

"What  am  I  to  think  of  this  matter f  cries  All- 
worthy.  "  For  what  purpose  should  you  so  strongly 
deny  a  fact  which  I  think  it  would  be  rather  your 
interest  to  ownl"  "Nay,  sir,"  answered  Partridge 
(for  he  could  hold  no  longer),  "  if  your  honour  will 
not  believe  me,  you  are  like  soon  to  have  satisfaction 
enough.  I  wish  you  had  mistaken  the  mother  of 
this  young  man,   as  well  as  you  have  his  father." — 

oppress  the  poor,  and  bring  money  into  the  pockets  of  attor- 
neys, to  the  great  scandal  of  the  law,  of  the  nation,  of  Christi- 
anity, and  even  of  human  nature  itself. 
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And  now  being  asked  what  he  meant,  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  horror,  both  in  his  voice  and  counte- 
nance, he  told  Allwortliy  the  whole  storj',  which  he 
had  a  little  before  expressed  such  desire  to  Mrs. 
Miller  to  conceal  from  him. 

AUworthy  was  almost  as  much  shocked  at  this 
discovery  a's  Partridge  himself  had  been  while  he 
related  it.  "Good  heavens!"  says  he,  "in  what 
miserable  distresses  do  vice  and  imprudence  involve 
men  !  How  much  beyond  our  designs  are  the  effects 
of  wickedness  sometimes  carried  !"  He  had  scarce 
uttered  these  words,  when  Mrs.  Waters  came  hastily 
and  abruptly  into  the  room.  Partridge  no  sooner 
saw  her  than  he  cried,  "  Here,  sir,  here  is  the  very 
woman  herself.  This  is  the  unfortunate  mother  of 
Mr.  Jones.  I  am  sure  she  will  acquit  me  before 
your  honour.     Pray,  madam " 

Mrs.  Waters,  without  paying  any  regard  to  what 
Partridge  said,  and  almost  without  taking  any  notice 
of  him,  advanced  to  Mr.  AUworthy.  "  I  believe, 
sir,  it  is  so  long  since  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing 
you,  that  you  do  not  recollect  me."  "  Indeed," 
answered  Allwortliy,  "you  are  so  very  much  altered, 
on  many  accounts,"  that  had  not  this  man  already 
acquainted  me  who  you  are,  I  should  not  have  im- 
mediately called  you  to  my  remembrance.  Have 
you,  madam,  any  particular  business  which  brings 
you  to  me  V  AUworthy  spoke  this  with  great  re- 
serve ;  for  the  reader  may  easily  believe  he  was  not 
well  pleased  with  the  conduct  of  this  lady  ;  neither 
with  what  he  had  formerly  heard,  nor  with  what 
Partridge  had  now  delivered. 

Mrs.  Waters  answered — "  Indeed,  sir,  I  have  very 
particular  business  with  you  ;  and  it  is  such  as  I 
can  impart  only  to  yourself.  I  must  desire,  there- 
fore, the  favour  of  a  word  with  you  alone  ;  for  I 
assure  you  what  I  have  to  tell  you  is  of  the  utmost 
importance." 

Partridge  was  then  ordered  to  withdraw,  but  be- 
fore he  went,  he  begged  the  lady  to  satisfy  Mr. 
AUworthy  that  he  was  perfectly  innocent.  To 
which  she  answered,  "You  need  be  under  no  appre- 
hension, sir ;  I  shall  satisfy  Mr.  AUworthy  very  per- 
fectly of  that  matter." 

Then  Partridge  withdrew,  and  that  passed  between 
Mr.  AUworthy  and  Mrs.  Waters  which  is  written  in 
the  next  chapter. 
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Coutinuation  of  the  liistory. 
Mrs.  Waters  remaining  a  few  moments  silent,  Mr. 
AUwoilhy   could   not   refrain    from   saying,   "  I   am 
sorry,   madam,  to  perceive,   by  what  I    have    since 

heard,  that  you  have  made  so  veiy  ill  a  use " 

"  Mr.  AUworthy,"  says  she,  interrupting  him,  "  I 
know  I  have  faults,  but  ingratitude  to  you  is  not 
one  of  them.  I  never  can  nor  shall  forget  your  good- 
ness, which  I  owni  I  have  very  little  deserved  ;  but 
be  pleased  to  waive  all  upbraiding  me  at  present,  as 
I  have  so  important  an  affair  to  communicate  to  you 
concerning  this  young  man,  to  whom  you  have  given 
my  maiden  name  of  Jones." 

"  Have  I  then,"  said  AUworthy,  "  ignorantly 
punished  an  innocent  man,  in  the  person  of  him 
who  hath  just  left  us1  AVas  he  not  the  father  of  the 
child ■?"  "Indeed  he  was  not,"  said  Mrs.  Waters. 
"  You  may  be  pleased  to  remember,  sir,  I  formerly 
told  you,  you  should  one  day  know  ;  and  I  acknow- 
ledge myself  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  cruel  neglect, 
in  not  having  discovered  it  ta  you  before.  Indeed, 
I  little  knew  how  necessary  it  was."  "  Well, 
madam,"  said  AUworthy,  "  be  pleased  to  proceed." 
"You  must  remember,  sir,"  said  she,  "  a  young  fel- 


low, whose  name  was  Summer."  "  Yery  well,"  cries 
AUworthy,  "  he  was  the  son  of  a  clergjTnan  of  great 
learning  and  virtue,  for  whom  1  had  the  highest 
friendship."  "  So  it  appeared,  sir,"  answered  she  ; 
"  for  I  believe  you  bred  the  young  man  up,  and 
maintained  him  at  the  university  ;  where,  I  think, 
he  had  finished  his  studies,  when  he  came  to  reside 
at  your  house  ;  a  finer  man,  I  must  say,  the  sun 
never  shone  upon  ;  for,  besides  the  handsomest  per- 
son I  ever  saw,  he  was  so  genteel,  and  had  so  much 
wit  and  good  breeding."  "  Poor  gentleman,"  said 
AUworthy,  "  he  was  indeed  untimely  snatched  away ; 
and  little  did  I  think  he  had  any  sins  of  this  kind  to 
answer  for ;  for  I  plainly  perceive  you  are  going  to 
tell  me  he  was  the  father  of  your  child." 

"Indeed,  sir,"  answered  she,  "he  was  not." 
"How!"  said  AUworthy,  "  to  what  then  tends  all 
this  preface?"  "To  a  story,  sir,"  said  she,  "which 
I  am  concerned  falls  to  my  lot  to  unfold  to  you.  O, 
sir !  prepare  to  hear  something  which  will  surprise 
you,  will  grieve  you."  "  Speak,"  said  Allwortliy, 
"  I  am  conscious  of  no  crime,  and  cannot  be  afraid 
to  hear."  "  Sir,"  said  she,  "  that  Mr.  Summer,  the 
son  of  your  friend,  educated  at  your  expense,  who, 
after  living  a  year  in  the  house  as  if  he  had  been 
your  own  son,  died  there  of  the  small-pox,  was  ten- 
derly lamented  by  you,  and  buried  as  if  he  had  been 
your  own  ;  that  Summer,  sir,  was  the  father  of  this 
child."  "  How!"  said  AUworthy  ;  "  you  contradict 
yourself."  "That  I  do  not,"  answered  she;  "he 
was  indeed  the  father  of  this  child,  but  not  by  me." 
"  Take  care,  madam,"  said  AUworthy,  "  do  not,  to 
shun  the  imputation  of  any  crime,  be  guilty  of  false- 
hood. Remember  there  is  One  from  whom  you  can 
conceal  nothing,  and  before  whose  tribunal  falsehood 
will  only  aggravate  your  guilt."  "  Indeed,  sir,"  says 
she,  "  I  am  not  his  mother  ;  nor  would  I  now  think 
myself  so  for  the  world."  "  I  know  your  reason," 
said  AUworthy,  "and  shall  rejoice  as  much  as  you 
to  find  it  otherwise  ;  yet  you  must  remember,  you 
yourself  confessed  it  before  me."  "  So  far  what  I 
confessed,"  said  she,  "  was  true,  that  these  hands 
conveyed  the  infant  to  your  bed  ;  conveyed  it  thither 
at  the  command  of  its  mother ;  at  her  commands  I 
afterwards  o-\\aied  it,  and  thought  myself,  by  her 
generosity,  nobly  rewarded,  both  for  my  secrecy  and 
my  shame."  "  Who  could  this  woman  be  V  said 
AUworthy.  "  Indeed,  I  tremble  to  name  her,"  an- 
swered Mrs.Waters.  "  By  all  this  preparation  I  am 
to  guess  that  she  was  a  relation  of  mine,"  cried  he. 
"  Indeed,  she  was  a  near  one."  At  which  words 
AUworthy  started,  and  she  ccntinued — "  You  had  a 
sister,  sir."  "A  sister!"  repeated  he,  looking 
aghast. — "As  there  is  truth  in  heaven,"  cries  she, 
"  your  sister  was  the  mother  of  that  child  you  found 
between  your  sheets."  "  Can  it  be  jjossiblel"  cries 
he,  "  Good  heavens!"  "Have  patience,  sir,"  said 
Mrs.  AVaters,  "  and  I  will  unfold  to  you  the  whole 
story.  Just  after  your  departure  for  London,  Miss 
Bridget  came  one  day  to  the  house  of  my  mother. 
She  was  pleased  to  say  she  had  heard  an  extraordinary 
character  of  me,  for  my  learning  and  superior  under- 
standing to  all  the  young  women  there,  so  she  was 
pleased  to  say.  She  then  bid  me  come  to  her  to 
the  great  house ;  where,  Avhen  I  attended,  she 
employed  me  to  read  to  her.  She  expressed  great 
satisfaction  in  my  reading,  showed  great  kindness 
to  me,  and  made  me  many  presents.  At  last  she 
began  to  catechise  me  on  the  subject  of  secrecy,  to 
which  I  gave  her  such  satisfactoiw  answers,  that, 
at  last,  having  locked  the  door  of  her  room,  she 
took  me  into  her  closet,  and  then  locking  that  door 
likewise,  she  said  she  should  convince  me  of  the 
vast  reliance  she  had  on  my  integrity,  by  commu- 
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nicating  a  secret  in  which  her  honour,  and  conse- 
quently her  life,  was  concerned.  She  then  stopped, 
and  after  a  silence  of  a  few  minutes,  during  which 
she  often  wiped  her  eyes,  she  inquired  of  me  if  I 
thought  my  mother  might  safely  be  confided  in.  I 
answered,  I  would  stake  my  life  on  her  fidelity. 
She  then  imparted  to  me  the  great  secret  which 
laboured  in  her  breast,  and  which,  I  believe,  was 
delivered  with  more  pains  than  she  afterward  suf- 
fered in  child-birth.  It  was  then  contrived  that 
my  mother  and  myself  only  should  attend  at  the 
time,  and  that  Mrs.  Wilkins  should  be  sent  out  of 
the  way,  as  she  accordingly  was,  to  the  very  fur- 
thest part  of  Dorsetshire,  to  inquire  the  character 
of  a  servant ;  for  the  lady  had  turned  away  her  own 
maid  near  three  months  before  ;  during  all  which 
time  I  officiated  about  her  person  upon  trial,  as  she 
said,  though,  as  she  afterwards  declared,  I  was  not 
sufficiently  handy  for  the  place.  This,  and  many 
other  such  things  which  she  used  to  say  of  me,  were 
all  thrown  out  to  prevent  any  suspicion  which  Wil- 
kins might  hereafter  have,  when  I  was  to  own  the 
child  ;  for  she  thought  it  could  never  be  believed 
she  would  venture  to  hurt  a  young  woman  with 
whom  she  had  intrusted  such  a  secret.  You  may 
be  assured,  sir,  I  was  well  paid  for  all  these  affronts, 
which,  together  with  being  informed  with  the  occa- 
sion of  them,  very  well  contented  me.  Indeed,  the 
lady  had  a  greater  suspicion  of  Mrs.  Wilkins  than 
of  any  other  person  ;  not  that  she  had  the  least  aver- 
sion to  the  gentlewoman,  but  she  thought  her  in- 
capable of  keeping  a  secret,  especially  from  you, 
sir ;  for  I  have  often  heard  Miss  Bridget  say,  that, 
if  Mrs.  Wilkins  had  committed  a  murder,  she  be- 
lieved she  would  acquaint  you  with  it.  At  last  the 
expected  day  came,  and  Mrs.  Wilkins,  who  had 
been  kept  a  week  in  readiness,  and  put  ofi"  from 
time  to  time,  upon  some  pretence  or  other,  that 
she  might  not  return  too  soon,  was  despatched. 
Then  the  child  was  born,  in  the  presence  only  of 
myself  and  my  mother,  and  was  by  my  mother  con- 
veyed to  her  own  house,  where  it  was  privately  kept 
by  her  till  the  evening  of  your  return,  when  I,  by 
the  command  of  Miss  Bridget,  conveyed  it  into  the 
bed  where  you  found  it.  And  all  suspicions  were 
afterwards  laid  asleep  by  the  artful  conduct  of  your 
sister,  in  pretending  ill-will  to  the  boy,  and  that 
any  regard  she  showed  him  was  out  of  mere  com- 
plaisance to  you." 

Mrs.  Waters  then  made  many  protestations  of  the 
truth  of  this  story,  and  concluded  by  saying,  "  Thus, 
sir,  you  have  at  last  discovered  your  nephew ;  for 
so  I  am  sure  you  will  hereafter  think  him,  and  I 
question  not  but  he  will  be  both  an  honour  and  a 
comfort  to  you  under  that  appellation." 

"  I  need  not,  madam,"  said  AUworthy,  "  express 
my  astonishment  at  what  you  have  told  me  ;  and 
yet  surely  you  would  not,  and  could  not,  have  put 
together  so  many  circumstances  to  evidence  an  un- 
truth. I  confess  I  recollect  some  passages  relating 
to  that  Summer,  which  formerly  gave  me  a  conceit 
that  my  sister  had  some  liking  to  him.  I  mentioned 
it  to  her  ;  for  I  had  such  a  regard  to  the  young  man, 
as  well  on  his  own  account  as  on  his  father's,  that  I 
should  willingly  have  consented  to  a  match  between 
them  ;  but  she  expressed  the  highest  disdain  of  my 
unkind  suspicion,  as  she  called  it ;  so  that  I  never 
spoke  more  on  the  subject.     Good  heavens!  Well! 

the  Lord  disposeth  all  things. Yet  sure  it  was  a 

most  unjustifiable  conduct  in  ray  sister  to  carry  this 
secret  with  her  out  of  the  world."  "  I  promise 
you,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Waters,  "  she  always  professed 
a  contrary  intention,  and  frequently  told  me  she 
intended  one  day  to  communicate  it  to  you.     She 


said,  indeed,  she  was  highly  rejoiced  that  her  plot 
had  succeeded  so  well,  and  that  you  had  of  your 
own  accord  taken  such  a  fancy  to  the  child,  that  it 
was  yet  unnecessary  to  make  any  express  declaration. 
Oh !  sir,  had  that  lady  lived  to  have  seen  this  poor 
young  man  turned  like  a  vagabond  from  your  house  ; 
nay,  sir,  could  she  have  lived  to  hear  that  you  had 
yourself  employed  a  lawyer  to  prosecute  him  for  a 
murder  of  which  he  was  not  guilty- — -Forgive  me, 
Mr.  AUworthy,  I  must  say  it  was  unkind. — Indeed, 
you  have  been  abused,  he  never  deserved  it  of  you." 
"  Indeed  madam,"  said  AUworthy,  "  I  have  been 
abused  by  the  person,  whoever  he  was,  that  told 
you  so.''  "  Nay,  sir,"  said  she,  "  I  would  not  be 
mistaken,  I  did  not  presume  to  say  you  were  guilty 
of  any  wrong.  The  gentleman  who  came  to  me 
proposed  no  such  matter ;  he  only  said,  taking  me 
for  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  wife,  that,  if  Mr.  Jones  had 
murdered  my  husband,  I  should  be  assisted  with 
any  money  I  wanted  to  carry  on  the  prosecution, 
by  a  very  worthy  gentleman,  who,  he  said,  was  well 
apprised  what  a  villain  I  had  to  deal  with.  It  was 
by  this  man  I  found  out  who  Mr.  Jones  was ;  and 
this  man,  whose  name  is  Dowling,  Mr.  Jones  tells 
me  is  your  steward.  I  discovered  his  name  by  a 
very  odd  accident ;  for  he  himself  refused  to  tell  it 
me  ;  but  Partridge,  who  met  him  at  my  lodgings 
the  second  time  he  came,  knew  him  formerly  at 
Salisbury." 

"  And  did  this  Mr.  Dowling,"  says  AUworthy, 
with  great  astonishment  in  his  countenance,   "  tell 

you  that  I  would  assist   in  the  prosecution?' 

"  No,  sir,"  answered  she,  "  I  will  not  charge  him 
wrongfully.  He  said  I  should  be  assisted,  but  he 
mentioned  no  name.  Yet  you  must  pardon  me, 
sir,    if   from  circumstances    I   thought    it   could  be 

no  other." "  Indeed,  madam,"   says  AUworthy, 

"  from  circumstances  I  am  too  well  convinced  it  was 
another.  Good  Heaven !  by  Vv'hat  wonderful  means 
is  the  blackest  and  deepest  villany  sometimes  dis- 
covered ! — Shall  I  beg  you,  madam,  to  stay  till  the 
person  you  have  mentioned  comes,  for  I  expect 
him  every  minute  "i  nay,  he  may  be,  perhaps,  al- 
ready in  the  house." 

AUworthy  then  stepped  to  the  door,  in  order  to 
call  a  servant,  when  in  came,  not  Mr.  Dowling, 
but  the  gentleman  who  will  be  seen  in  the  next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Further  continuation. 


The  gentleman  who  now  arri^-ed  was  no  other  than 
Mr.  Western.  He  no  sooner  saw  AUworthy  than, 
without  considering  in  the  least  the  presence  of 
Mrs.  Waters,  he  began  to  vociferate  in  the  following 
manner  :  "  Fine  doings  at  my  house  !  A  rare  kettle 
of  fish  I  have  discovered  at  last !  who  the  devil 
would  be  plagued  with  a  daughter!"  "  What 's  the 
matter,  neighbour  t "  said  AUworthy.  "  Matter 
enough,"  answered  Western  :  "  when  I  thought  she 
was  just  a  coming  to  ;  nay,  when  she  had  in  a  manner 
promised  me  to  do  as  I  would  ha  her,  and  when  I 
was  a  hoped  to  have  had  nothing  more  to  do  than 
to  have  sent  for  the  lawyer,  and  finished  all ;  what 
do  you  think  I  have  found  out  t  that  the  little  b — 
hath  bin  playing  tricks  with  me  all  the  while,  and 
carrying  on  a  correspondence  with  that  bastard  of 
yours.  Sister  Western,  whom  I  have  quarrelled 
with  upon  her  account,  sent  me  word  o't,  and  I 
ordei-ed  her  pockets  to  be  searched  when  she  was 
asleep,  and  here  I  have  got  un  signed  with  the  son 
of  a  whore's  own  name.  I  have  not  had  patience  to 
read  half  o't,  for  'tis  longer  than  one  of  parson  Sup- 
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pie's  sermons  ;  but  I  find  plainly  it  is  all  about  love; 
and  indeed  what  should  it  be  else?  I  have  packed 
her  up  in  chamber  again,  and  to-morrow  morning 
down  she  goes  into  the  country,  unless  she  consents 
to  be  married  directly,  and  there  she  shall  live  in  a 
garret  upon  bread  and  water  all  her  days  ;  and  the 
sooner  such  a  b —  breaks  her  heart  the  better, 
though,  d — n  her,  that  I  believe  is  too  tough.  She 
will  live  long  enough  to  plague  me."  "  Mr.  West- 
ern," answered  AUworthy,  "  you  know  I  have  always 
protested  against  force,  and  you  yourself  consented 
that  none  should  be  used."  "  Ay,"  cries  he,  "  that 
was  only  upon  condition  that  she  would  consent 
without.  AVhat  the  devil  and  doctor  Faustus ! 
shan't  I  do  what  I  will  with  my  own  daughter, 
especially  when  I  desire  nothing  but  her  own  good  V 
*'  Well,  neighbour,"  answered  AUworthy,  "  if  you 
will  give  me  leave,  I  will  undertake  once  to  argue 
with  the  young  lady."  "  Will  you?"  said  Western ; 
"  why  that  is  kind  now,  and  neighbourly,  and  may- 
hap you  will  do  more  than  I  have  been  able  to  do 
with  her ;  for  I  promise  you  she  hath  a  very  good 
opinion  of  you."  "  Well,  sir,"  said  AUworthy,  "  if 
you  will  go  home,  and  release  the  young  lady  from 
her  captivity,  I  will  wait  upon  her  within  this  half- 
hour."  "  But  suppose,"  said  Western,  "  she  should 
run  away  with  un  in  the  mean  time?  For  lawyer 
Dowling  tells  me  there  is  no  hopes  of  hanging  the 
fellow  at  last ;  for  that  the  man  is  alive,  and  like  to 
do  well,  and  that  he  thinks  Jones  will  be  out  of  pri- 
son again  presently."  "  How,"  said  AUworthy, 
"  what  did  you  employ  him  then  to  inquire  or  to  do 
anything  in  that  matter?"  "Not  I,"  answered 
Western,  "  he  mentioned  it  to  nie  just  now  of  his 
own  accord."  "  Just  now  '."  cries  AUworthy,  "why 
where  did  yoii  see  him  then?  I  want  much  to  see 
Mr.  Dowling."  "  Why  you  may  see  un  an  you  will 
presently  at  my  lodgings  ;  for  there  is  to  be  a  meet- 
ing of  lawyers  there  this  morning  about  a  mortgage. 
'Icod!  I  shall  lose  two  or  dree  thousand  pounds, 
I  believe,  by  that  honest  gentleman,  Mr.  Nightin- 
gale." "  Well,  sir,"  said  AUworthy,  "  I  will  be 
with  you  within  the  half-hour."  "  And  do  for 
once,"  cries  the  squire,  "  take  a  fool's  advice  ;  never 
think  of  dealing  with  her  by  gentle  methods,  take 
my  word  for  it  those  will  never  do.  I  have  tried 
'um  long  enough.  She  must  be  frightened  into  it, 
there  is  no  other  way.  Tell  her  I  'm  her  father  ; 
and  of  the  horrid  sin  of  disobedience,  and  of  the 
dreadful  punishment  of  it  in  t'other  world,  and  then 
tell  her  about  being  locked  up  all  her  life  in  a  garret 
in  this,  and  being  kept  only  on  bread  and  water." 
"  I  will  do  all  I  can,"  said  AUworthy  ;  "  for  I  pro- 
mise you  there  is  nothing  I  wish  for  more  than  an 
alliance  with  this  amiable  creature."  "  Nay,  the 
girl  is  well  enough  for  matter  o'that,"  cries  the 
squire  ;  "  a  man  may  go  farther  and  meet  with  worse 
meat ;  that  I  may  declare  o'  her,  thof  she  be  my  own 
daughter.  And  if  she  will  be  but  obedient  to  me, 
there  is  narrow  a  father  within  a  hundred  miles  o' 
the  place,  that  loves  a  daughter  better  than  I  do ; 
but  I  see  yon  are  busy  with  the  lady  here,  so  I 
will  go  huome  and  expect  you ;  and  so  your  humble 
servant." 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Westeili  was  gone  Mrs.  Waters 
said,  "  I  see,  sir,  the  squire  hath  not  the  least  re- 
membrance of  my  face.  I  believe,  Mr.  AUworthy, 
you  would  not  have  known  me  neither.  I  am  very 
considerably  altered  since  that  day  when  you  so 
kindly  gave  me  that  advice,  which  I  had  been  happy 
had  I  followed."  "  Indeed,  madam,"  cries  AU- 
Avorthy,  "  it  gave  me  great  concern  when  I  first 
heard  the  contrary."  "  Indeed,  sir,"  says  she,  "  I 
was  ruined  by  a  very  deep  scheme  of  viUany,  which 


if  you  knew,  though  I  pretend  not  to  think  it  would 
justify  me  in  your  opinion,  it  would  at  least  mitigate 
my  offence,  and  induce  you  to  pity  me  :  you  are  not 
now  at  leisure  to  hear  my  whole  story ;  but  this  I 
assure  you,  I  was  betrayed  by  the  most  solemn  pro- 
mises of  marriage  ;  nay,  in  the  eye  of  heaven  I  was 
married  to  him  ;  for,  after  much  reading  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  am  convinced  that  particular  ceremonies  are 
only  requisite  to  give  a  legal  sanction  to  marriage, 
and  have  only  a  worldly  use  in  giving  a  woman  the 
privileges  of  a  wife  ;  but  that  she  who  lives  constant 
to  one  man,  after  a  solemn  private  affiance,  whatever 
the  world  may  call  her,  hath  little  to  charge  on  her 
own  conscience."  "  I  am  sorry,  madam,"  said  AU- 
worthy, "  you  made  so  ill  a  use  of  your  learning. 
Indeed,  it  would  have  been  well  that  you  had  been 
possessed  of  much  more,  or  had  remained  in  a  state 
of  ignorance.  And  yet,  madam,  I  am  afraid  you 
have  more  than  this  sin  to  answer  for."  "  During  his 
life,"  answered  she,  "  which  was  above  a  dozen  years, 
I  most  solemnly  assure  you  I  had  not.  And  con- 
sider, sir,  on  my  behalf,  what  is  in  the  power  of  a 
woman  stript  of  her  reputation  and  left  destitute  ; 
whether  the  good-natured  world  will  suffer  such  a 
stray  sheep  to  return  to  the  road  of  virtue,  even  if 
she  was  never  so  desirous,  I  protest,  then,  I  would 
have  chose  it  had  it  been  in  my  power  ;  but  neces- 
sity drove  me  into  the  arms  of  captain  Waters,  with 
whom,  though  still  unmarried,  I  lived  as  a  wife  for 
many  years,  and  went  by  his  name.  I  parted  with 
this  gentleman  at  Worcester,  on  his  march  against 
the  rebels,  and  it  was  then  I  accidentally  met  with 
Mr.  Jones,  who  rescued  me  from  the  hands  of  a  vil- 
lain. Indeed,  he  is  the  worthiest  of  men.  No 
young  gentleman  of  his  age  is,  I  believe,  freer  from 
vice,  and  few  have  the  twentieth  part  of  his  virtues  ; 
nay,  whatever  vices  he  hath  had,  I  am  firmly  per- 
suaded he  hath  now  taken  a  resolution  to  abandon 
them."  "  I  hope  he  hath,"  cries  AUworthy,  "and 
I  hope  he  will  preserve  that  resolution.  I  must  say, 
I  have  still  the  same  hopes  with  regard  to  yourself. 
The  world,  I  do  agree,  are  apt  to  be  too  unmerciful 
on  these  occasions  ;  yet  time  and  perseverance  will 
get  the  better  of  this  their  disinclination,  as  I  may 
call  it,  to  pity  ;  for  though  they  are  not,  like  heaven, 
ready  to  receive  a  penitent  sinner  ;  yet  a  continued 
repentance  will  at  length  obtain  mercy  even  with 
the  world.  This  you  may  be  assured  of,  Mrs. 
Waters,  that  whenever  I  find  you  are  sincere  in 
such  good  intentions,  you  shall  want  no  assistance 
in  my  power  to  make  them  effectual." 

Mrs.  Waters  fell  now  upon  her  knees  before  him, 
and,  in  a  flood  of  tears,  made  him  many  most  pas- 
sionate acknowledgments  of  his  goodness,  which, 
as  she  truly  said,  savoured  more  of  the  divine  than 
human  nature. 

AUworthy  raised  her  up,  and  spoke  in  the  most 
tender  manner,  making  use  of  every  expression, 
which  his  invention  could  suggest  to  comfort  her, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Dowling,  who,  upon  his  first  entrance,  seeing  Mrs. 
Waters,  started,  and  appeared  in  some  confusion ; 
from  which  he  soon  recovered  himself  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  then  said  he  was  in  the  utmost  haste  to 
attend  counsel  at  Mr.  Western's  lodgings  ;  but,  how- 
ever, thought  it  his  duty  to  call  and  acquaint  him 
with  the  opinion  of  counsel  upon  the  case  which  he 
bad  before  told  him,  which  was  that  the  conversion  of 
the  moneys  in  that  case  could  not  be  questioned  in  a 
criminal  cause,  but  that  an  action  of  trover  might  be 
brouglit,  and  if  it  appeared  to  the  jury  to  be  the 
moneys  of  plaintiff^,  that  plaintiff"  would  recover  a 
verdict  for  the  value. 

AUworthy,  without  making  any  answer  to  this, 
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bolted  the  door,  and  then,  advancing  with  a  stern 
look  to  Dowling,  he  said,  "  Whatever  be  your  haste, 
sir,  I  must  first  receive  an  answer  to  some  questions. 

Do  you   know  this   lady'?" "That  lady,  sir!" 

answered  Dowling,  with  great  hesitation.  All- 
worthy  then,  Avith  the  most  solemn  voice,  said, 
"  Look  you,  Mr.  Dowling,  as  you  value  my  favour, 
or  your  continuance  a  moment  longer  in  my  service, 
do  not  hesitate  nor  prevaricate  ;  but  answer  faith- 
fully and  truly  to  every  question  I  ask Do  you 

know  this  lady  1" "  Yes,  sir,"  said  Dowling,  "  I 

have  seen  the  lady."  "Where,  sir*!"  "At  her  own 
lodgings." — "  Upon  what  business  did  you  go 
thither,  sir;  and  who  sent  youl"  "  I  went,  sir,  to 
inquire,  sir,  about  Mr.  Jones."  "And  who  sent 
you  to  inquire  about  him*?"  "  Who,  sir  1  why,  sir, 
Mr.  Blifil  sent  me."  "  And  what  did  you  say  to  the 
lady  concerning  that  matter  V  "  Nay,  sir,  it  is  im- 
possible to  recollect  every  word."  "  Will  you  please, 
madam,  to  assist  the  gentleman's  memory?'  "He 
told  me,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Waters,  "  that  if  Mr.  Jones 
had  murdered  my  husband,  I  should  be  assisted  by 
any  money  I  wanted  to  carry  on  the  prosecution,  by 
a  very  worthy  gentleman,  who  was  well  apprised 
what  a  villain  I  had  to  deal  with.  These,  I  can 
safely  swear,  were  the  very  words  he  spoke." — 
"  AVere  these  the  words,  sir?"  said  Allworthy.  "I 
cannot  charge  my  memory  exactly,"  cries  Dowling, 
"  but  I  believe  I  did  speak  to  that  purpose." — "  And 
did  Mr.  Bliiil  order  you  to  say  so  1"  "  I  am  sure, 
sir,  I  should  not  have  gone  on  my  own  accord,  nor 
have  willingly  exceeded  my  authority  in  matters  of 
this  kind.  If  I  said  so,  I  must  have  so  understood 
Mr.  Blifil's  instructions."  "  Look  you,  Mr.  Dow- 
ling," said  AUworthy  ;  "  I  promise  you  before  this 
lady,  that  whatever  you  have  done  in  this  affair  by 
Mr.  Blifil's  order  I  Avill  forgive,  provided  you 
now  tell  me  strictly  the  truth  ;  for  I  believe  what 
you  say,  that  you  would  not  have  acted  of  your  own 

accord   and  without  authority  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Blifil  then  likewise  sent  you  to  examine  the  two 
fellows  at  Aldersgatel" — "  He  did,  sir."  "  Well,  and 
what  instructions  did  he  then  give  youl  Recollect 
as  well  as  you  can,  and  tell  me,  as  near  as  possible, 

the  very  words  he  used" "Why,  sir,   Mr.  Blifil 

sent  me  to  find  out  the  persoirs  who  were  eye-wit- 
nesses of  this  fight.  He  said,  he  feared  they  might 
be  tampered  with  by  Mr.  Jones,  or  some  of  bis 
friends.  He  said,  blood  required  blood ;  and  that 
not  only  all  who  concealed  a  murderer,  but  those 
who  omitted  anything  in  their  power  to  bring  him 
to  justice,  were  sharers  in  his  guilt.  He  said,  he 
found  you  was  very  desirous  of  having  the  villain 
brought  to  justice,  though  it  was  not  proper  you 
should  appear  in  it."  "  He  did  so*?"  says  AUworthy. 
— "  Yes,  sir,"  cries  Dowling  ;  "  I  should  not,  I  am 
sure,  have  proceeded  such  lengths  for  the  sake  of 
any  other  person  living  but  your  worship." — "  What 
lengths,  sirl"  said  AUworthy. — "Nay,  sir,"  cries 
Dowling,  "  I  would  not  have  your  worship  think  I 
would,  on  any  account,  be  guilty  of  subornation  of 
perjury;  but  there  are  two  ways  of  delivering  evi- 
dence. I  told  them,  therefore,  that,  if  any  off"ers 
should  be  made  them  on  the  other  side,  they  should 
refuse  them,  and  that  they  might  be  assured  they 
should  lose  nothing  by  being  honest  men,  and  telling 
the  truth.  I  said,  we  were  told  that  Mr.  Jones  had 
assaulted  the  gentleman  first,  and  that,  if  that  was 
the  truth,  they  should  declare  it ;  and  I  did  give  them 
some  hints  that  they  should  be  no  losers." — "  I 
think  you  went   lengths  indeed,"  cries  AUworthy. 

"  Nay,  sir,"   answered  Dowling,   "  I  am  sure  I 

did   not   desire   them  to   tell   an   untruth  ; nor 

should  I  have  said  what  I  did,  unless  it  had  been  to 


oblige  you." "  You  would  not  have  thought,  I 

believe,"  says  AUwortliy,  "  to  have  obliged  me,  had 
you  known  that  this  Mr.  Jones  was  my  own  nephew." 
"  I  am  sure,  sir,"  answered  he,  "it did  not  be- 
come me  to  take  any  notice  of  what  I  thought  you 
desired  to  conceal." — "How '."  cries  AUworthy,  "and 
did  you  know  it  then  1" — "  Nay,  sir,"  answered 
Dowling,  "  if  your  worship  bids  me  speak  the  truth, 
I  am  sure  I  shall  do  it. — Indeed,  sir,  I  did  know  it ; 
for  they  were  almost  the  last  words  which  madam 
Blifil  ever  spoke,  which  she  mentioned  to  me  as  I 
stood  alone  by  her  bedside,  when  she  delivered  me 
the  letter  I  brought  your  worship  from  her." — 
"  What  letter  V  cries  AUworthy. — "  The  letter,  sir," 
answered  Dowling,  "which  I  brought  from  Salis- 
bury, and  which  I  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 

Blifil." "O  heavens!"  cries  AUworthy  ;  "Well, 

and  what  were  the  words  1  What  did  my  sister  say 
to  you  1" — "  She  took  me  by  the  hand,"  answered 
he,  "  and,  as  she  delivered  me  the  letter,  said,  •  I 
scarce  know  what  I  have  written.  Tell  my  brother, 
Mr.  Jones  is  his  nephew — He  is  my  son. — Bless 
him,'  says  she,  and  then  fell  backward,  as  if  dying 
away.  I  presently  called  in  the  people,  and  she 
never  spoke  more  to  me,  and  died  within  a  few 
minutes  afterwards." — AUworthy  stood  a  minute 
silent,  lifting  up  his  eyes  ;  and  then,  turning  to  Dow- 
ling, said,  "  How  came  you,  sir,  not  to  deliver  me 
this  message  V  "  Your  worship,"  answered  he, 
"  must  remember  that  you  was  at  that  time  ill  in 
bed  ;  and,  being  in  a  violent  hurry,  as  indeed  I  always 
am,  I  delivered  the  letter  and  message  to  Mr.  Blifil, 
who  told  me  he  would  carry  them  both  to  you, 
which  he  hath  since  told  me  he  did,  and  that  your 
worship,  partly  out  of  friendship  to  Mr.  Jones,  and 
partly  out  of  regard  to  your  sister,  would  never  have 
it  mentioned,  and  did  intend  to  conceal  it  from  the 
world  ;  and  therefore,  sir,  if  you  had  not  mentioned 
it  to  me  first,  I  am  certain  I  should  never  have 
thought  it  belonged  to  me  to  say  anything  of 
the  matter,  either  to  your  worship  or  any  other 
person." 

We  have  remarked  somewhere  already,  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  to  convey  a  lie  in  the  words  of 
truth  ;  this  was  the  case  at  present ;  for  Blifil  had, 
in  fact,  told  Dowling  what  he  now  related,  but  had 
not  imposed  upon  him,  nor  indeed  had  imagined  he 
was  able  so  to  do.  In  reality,  the  promises  which 
Blifil  had  made  to  Dowling  were  the  motives 
which  had  induced  him  to  secrecy  ;  and,  as  he  now 
very  plainly  saw  Blifil  would  not  be  able  to  keep 
them,  he  thought  proper  now  to  make  this  confes- 
sion, which  the  promises  of  forgiveness,  joined  to 
the  threats,  the  voice,  the  looks  of  AUworthy,  and  the 
discoveries  he  had  made  before,  extorted  from  him, 
who  was  besides  taken  unawares,  and  had  no  time  to 
consider  of  evasions. 

AUworthy  appeared  well  satisfied  with  this  rela- 
tion, and,  having  enjoined  on  Dowling  strict  silence 
as  to  what  had  passed,  conducted  that  gentleman  him- 
self to  the  door,  lest  he  should  see  Blifil,  who  was 
returned  to  his  chamber,  where  he  exulted  in  the 
thoughts  of  this  last  deceit  on  his  uncle,  and  little 
suspected  what  had  since  passed  below  stau-s. 

As  AUworthy  was  returning  to  his  room  he  met 
Mrs.  MiUer  in  the  entry,  who,  with  a  face  all  pale 
and  full  of  terror,  said  to  him,  "  O  !  sir,  I  find  this 
wicked  woman  hath  been  Avith  you,  and  you  know 
all ;  yet  do  not  on  this  account  abandon  the  poor 
young  man.  Consider,  sir,  he  was  ignorant  it  was 
his  own  mother  ;  and  the  discovery  itself  will  most 
probably  break  his  heart,  without  your  unkindness." 

"  Madam,"  says  AUworthy,  "  I  am  under  such  an 
astonishment  at  what  I  have  heard,  that  I  am  really 
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unable  to  satisfy  you  ;  but  come  with  me  into  my 
room.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Miller,  I  have  made  sur- 
prising discoveries,  and  you  shall  soon  know  them." 

The  poor  woman  followed  him  trembling  ;  and 
now  AUworthy,  going  up  to  Mrs.  Waters,  took  her 
by  the  hand,  and  then,  turning  to  Mrs.  Miller,  said, 
"What  reward  shall  I  bestow  upon  this  gentle- 
woman, for  the  services  she  hath  done  me '? — O  ! 
Mrs.  Miller,  you  have  a  thousand  times  heard  me 
call  the  young  man  to  whom  you  are  so  faithful  a 
friend,  my  son.  Little  did  I  then  think  he  was  in- 
deed related  to  me  at  all. — Your  friend,  madam,  is 
my  nephew  ;  he  is  the  brother  of  that  wicked  viper 
which  I  have  so  long  nourished  in  my  bosom. — She 
will  herself  tell  you  the  whole  story,  and  how  the 
youth  came  to  pass  for  her  son.  Indeed,  Mrs. 
Miller,  I  am  convinced  that  he  hath  been  wronged, 
and  that  I  have  been  abused ;  abused  by  one  whom 
you  too  justly  suspected  of  being  a  villain.  He  is, 
in  truth,  the  worst  of  villains." 

The  joy  which  Mrs.  Miller  now  felt  bereft  her  of 
the  power  of  speech,  and  might  perhaps  have  de- 
prived her  of  her  senses,  if  not  of  life,  had  not  a 
friendly  shower  of  tears  come  seasonably  to  her 
relief.  At  length,  recovering  so  far  from  her  trans- 
port as  to  be  able  to  speak,  she  cried,  "  And  is  my 
dear  Mr.  Jones  then  your  nephew,  sir,  and  not  the 
son  of  this  lady  1  And  are  your  eyes  opened  to  him 
at  lastl  And  shall  I  live  to  see  him  as  happy  as  he 
deserves^"  "  He  certainly  is  my  nephew,"  says 
AUworthy,  "  and  I  hope  all  the  rest." — "  And  is 
this  the  dear  good  woman,  the  person,"  cries  she, 
*'  to  whom  all  this  discovery  is  owing  1" — "  She  is 
indeed,"  says  AUworthy. — "  Why,  then,"  cried  Mrs. 
Miller,  upon  her  knees,  "  may  heaven  shower  down 
its  choicest  blessings  upon  her  head,  and  for  this  one 
good  action  forgive  her  all  her  sins,  be  they  never 
so  many  !" 

Mrs.  Waters  then  informed  them  that  she  be- 
lieved Jones  would  very  shortly  be  released  ;  for 
tliat  the  surgeon  was  gone,  in  company  with  a  no- 
bleman, to  the  justice  who  committed  him,  in  order 
to  certify  that  Mr.  Fitzpati'ick  was  out  of  all  manner 
of  danger,  and  to  procure  his  prisoner  Ms  liberty. 

AUworthy  said  he  should  be  glad  to  find  his 
nephew  there  at  his  return  home  ;  but  that  he  was 
then  obliged  to  go  on  some  business  of  consequence. 
He  then  called  to  a  servant  to  fetch  him  a  chair, 
and  presently  left  the  two  ladies  together. 

Mr.  Blifil,  hearing  the  chair  ordered,  came  down 
stairs  to  attend  upon  his  uncle  ;  for  he  never  was 
deficient  in  such  acts  of  duty.  He  asked  his  uncle 
if  he  was  going  out,  which  is  a  civil  way  of  asking 
a  man  whither  he  is  going :  to  which  the  other 
making  no  answer,  he  again  desired  to  know  when 
he  would  be  pleased  to  return? — AUworthy  made 
no  answer  to  this  neither,  till  he  was  just  going 
into  his  chair,  and  then,  turning  about,  he  said, — 
"  Harkee,  sir,  do  you  find  out,  before  my  return, 
the  letter  which  your  mother  sent  me  on  her  death- 
bed." AUworthy  then  departed,  and  left  Blifil  in 
a  situation  to  be  envied  only  by  a  man  who  is  just 
going  to  be  hanged. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  further  continuation. 


Allworthy  took  an  opportunity,  whilst  he  was  in 
the  chair,  of  reading  the  letter  from  Jones  to  Sophia, 
which  Western  delivered  him  ;  and  there  were  some 
expressions  in  it  concerning  himself  which  drew 
tears  from  his  eyes.  At  length  he  arrived  at  Mr. 
Western's,  and  was  introduced  to  Sophia. 

When   the   first   ceremonies  were  past,  and   the 
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gentleman  and  lady  had  taken  their  chairs,  a  silence 
of  some  minutes  ensued  ;  during  which  the  latter, 
who  had  been  prepared  for  the  visit  by  her  father 
sat  playing  with  her  fan,  and  had  every  mark  oft 
confusion  both  in  her  countenance  and  behaviour." 
At  length  Allworthy,  who  was  himself  a  little  dis 
concerted,  began  thus  :  "  I  am  afraid,  Miss  West 
em,  my  family  hath  been  the  occasion  of  giving'' 
you  some  uneasiness ;  to  which,  I  fear,  I  have  in- 
nocently become  more  instrumental  than  I  intended. 
Be  assured,  madam,  had  I  at  first  known  how  dis- 
agreeable the  proposals  had  been,  I  should  not  have 
suffered  you  to  have  been  so  long  persecuted.  I 
hope,  therefore,  you  will  not  think  the  design  of 
this  visit  is  to  trouble  you  with  any  further  solicita- 
tions of  that  kind,  but  entirely  to  relieve  you  from 
them." 

"  Sir,"  said  Sophia,  with  a  little  modest  hesita- 
tion, "  this  behaviour  is  most  kind  and  generous, 
and  such  as  I  could  expect  only  from  Mr.  AU- 
worthy ;  but  as  you  have  been  so  kind  to  mention 
this  matter,  you  will  pardon  me  for  saying  it  hath, 
indeed,  given  me  great  uneasiness,  and  hath  been 
the  occasion  of  my  suffering  much  cruel  treatment 
from  a  father  who  was,  till  that  unhappy  affair,  the 
tenderest  and  fondest  of  all  parents.  I  am  con- 
vinced, sir,  you  are  too  good  and  generous  to  resent 
my  refusal  of  your  nephew.  Our  inclinations  are  not 
in  our  own  power ;  and  whatever  may  be  his  merit, 
I  cannot  force  them  in  his  favour."  I  assure  you, 
most  amiable  young  lady,"  said  AUworthy,  "  I  am 
capable  of  no  such  resentment,  had  the  person  been 
my  own  son,  and  had  I  entertained  the  highest 
esteem  for  him.  For  you  say  truly,  madam,  we 
cannot  force  our  inclinations,  much  less  can  they  be 
directed  by  another."  "  Oh !  sir,"  answered  So- 
phia, "  every  word  you  speak  proves  you  deserve 
that  good,  that  great,  that  benevolent  character  the 
whole  world  allows  you.  I  assure  you,  sii-,  nothing 
less  than  the  certain  prospect  of  future  misery  could 
have  made  me  resist  the  commands  of  my  father." 
"  I  sincerely  believe  you,  madam,"  replied  All- 
worthy,  and  I  heartily  congratulate  you  on  your 
prudent  foresight,  since  by  so  justifiable  a  resist- 
ance you  have  avoided  misery  indeed !"  "  You 
speak  now,  Mr.  Allworthy,"  cries  she,  "  with  a 
delicacy  which  few  men  are  capable  of  feeling !  but 
surely,  in  my  opinion,  to  lead  our  lives  with  one  to 
whom  we  are  indifferent  must  be  a  state  of  wretch- 
edness— Perhaps  that  wretchedness  would  be  even 
increased  by  a  sense  of  the  merits  of  an  object  to 
whom  we  cannot  give  our  affections.  If  I  had  mar- 
ried Mr.  Blifil "   "  Pardon  my  interrupting  you, 

madam,"  answered  Allworthy,  "  but  I  cannot  bear 
the  supposition. — Believe  me.  Miss  Western,  I  re- 
joice  from  my  heart,  I  rejoice  in  your  escape. 

I  have  discovered  the  wretch  for  whom  you  haye 
suffered  all  this  cruel  violence  from  your  father  to 
be  a  viUain."  "  How,  sir  !"  cries  Sophia, — "  you 
must  believe  this  surprises  me." "  It  hath  sur- 
prised me,  madam,"  answered  Allworthy,  "  and  so 
it  will  the  world — But  I  have  acquainted  you  with 
the  real  truth."  "  Nothing  but  truth,"  says  Sophia, 
"  can,  I  am  convinced,  come  from  the  lips  of  Mr. 
Allworthy. Yet,  sir,  such  sudden,  such  unex- 
pected  news Discovered,   you    say may  vil- 

lany  be  ever  so  !" "  You  will  soon  enough  hear 

the  story,"  cries  Allworthy  ; — "  at  present  let  us 
not  mention  so  detested  a  name. — I  have  another 
matter  of  a  very  serious  nature  to  propose. — O  ! 
Miss  Western,  I  know  your  vast  worth,  nor  can  I 
so  easily  part  with  the  ambition  of  being  allied  to 
it. — I  have  a  near  relation,  madam,  a  young  man 
whose  character  is,  I  am  convinced,  the  vei-y  oppo- 
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;ite  to  that  of  this  wretch,  and  whose  fortune  I  will 
nake  equal  to  what  his  was  to  have  been.  Could 
[,  madam,  hope  you  would  admit  a  visit  from  him'?" 
5ophia,  after  a  minute's  silence,  answered,  "  I  will 
leal  with  the  utmost  sincerity  with  Mr.  Allworthy. 
[lis  character,  and  the  obligation  I  have  just  re- 
eived  from  him,  demand  it.  I  have  determined  at 
present  to  listen  to  no  such  proposals  from  any  per- 
son. My  only  desire  is  to  be  restored  to  the  affec- 
tion of  my  father,  and  to  be  again  the  mistress  of  his 
family.  This,  sir,  I  hope  to  owe  to  your  good  offices. 
Let  me  beseech  you,  let  me  conjure  yovi,  by  all  the 
goodness  which  I,  and  all  who  know  you,  have  ex- 
perienced, do  not,  the  very  moment  when  you  have 
released  me  from  one  persecution,  do  not  engage 
me  in  another  as  miserable  and  as  fruitless."  "  In- 
deed, Miss  Western,"  replied  AUworthj^,  "  I  am 
capable  of  no  such  conduct ;  and  if  this  be  your 
resolution,  he  must  submit  to  the  disappointment, 
whatever  torments  he  may  suffer  under  it."  "  I 
must  smile  now,  Mr.  Allworthy,"  answered  Sophia, 
"  when  you  mention  the  torments  of  a  man  whom 
I  do  not  know,  and  who  can  consequently  have  so 
little  acquaintance  with  me."  "  Pardon  me,  dear 
young  lady,  "  cries  Alhvorthy,  "  I  begin  now  to  be 
afraid  he  hath  had  too  much  acquaintance  for  the 
repose  of  his  future  days ;  since,  if  ever  man  was 
capable  of  a  sincere,  violent,  and  noble  passion, 
such,  I  am  convinced,  is  my  unhappy  nephew's  for 
Miss  Western."  "  A  nephew  of  your's,  Mr.  All- 
worthy  !"  answered  Sophia.  "  It  is  surely  strange. 
I  never  heard  of  him  before."  "  Indeed,  madam," 
cries  Allworthy,  "  it  is  only  the  circumstance  of  his 
being  my  nephew  to  which  you  are  a  stranger,  and 
which,  till  this  day,  was  a  secret  to  me. — Mr.  Jones, 
who  has  long  loved  you,  he!  he  is  my  nephew!" 
•'  Mr.  Jones  your  nephew,  sir  !"  cries  Sophia  ;  "  can 
it  be  possible  ?" — "  He  is,  indeed,  madam,"  answered 
Allworthy ;  "  he  is  my  own  sister's  son — as  such  I 
shall  always  own  him  ;  nor  am  I  ashamed  of  own- 
ing him.  I  am  much  more  ashamed  of  my  past  be- 
haviour to  him ;  but  I  was  as  ignorant  of  his  merit 
as  of  his  birth.     Indeed,  Miss  Western,  I  have  used 

him  cruelly Indeed  I  have." Here  the  good 

man  wiped  his  eyes,  and  after  a  short  pause  pro- 
ceeded— "  I  never  shall  be  able  to  reward  him  for  his 

sufferings  without  your  assistance. Believe  me, 

most  amiable  young  lady,  I  must  have  a  great  esteem 
of  that  offering  which  I  make  to  your  worth.  I  know 
he  hath  been  guilty  of  faults  ;  but  there  is  great  good- 
ness of  heart  at  the  bottom.  Believe  me,  madam, 
there  is."  Here  he  stopped,  seeming  to  expect  an 
answer,  which  he  presently  received  from  Sophia, 
after  she  had  a  little  recovered  herself  from  the  hurry 
of  spirits  into  which  so  strange  and  sudden  informa- 
tion had  thrown  her  :  "  I  sincerely  wish  you  joy,  sir, 
of  a  discovery  in  which  you  seem  to  have  such  satis- 
faction. I  doubt  not  but  you  will  have  all  the  com- 
fort you  can  promise  yourself  from  it.  The  young 
gentleman  hath  certainly  a  thousand  good  qualities, 
which  makes  it  impossible  he  should  not  behave  well 
to  such  an  uncle." — "  I  hope,  madam,"  said  All- 
worthy,  "  he  hath  those  good  qualities  which  must 
make  him  a  good  husband. — He  must,  I  am  sure,  be 
of  all   men  the   most  abandoned,   if  a  lady  of  your 

merit  should  condescend "    "  You  must  pardon 

me,  Mr.  Allworthy,"  answered  Sophia  ;  "  I  cannot 
listen  to  a  proposal  of  this  kind.  Mr.  Jones,  I  am 
convinced,  hath  much  merit ;  but  I  shall  never  re- 
ceive Mr.  Jones  as  one  who  is  to  be  my  husband — 
Upon  my  honour  I  never  will." — "  Pardon  me, 
madam,"  cries  Allworthy,  "  if  I  am  a  little  surprised, 

after  what  I  have  heard  from  Mr.  AVestern 1  hope 

the  unliappy  young  man  hath  done  nothing  to  for- 


feit your  good  opinion,  if  he  had  ever  the  honour  to 
enjoy  it. — Perhaps,  he  may  have  been  misrepresented 
to  you,  as  he  was  to  me.  The  same  villany  may 
have  injured  him  everywhere. — He  is  no  murderer, 
I  assure  you ;  as  he  hath  been  called." — "  Mr.  All- 
worthy,"  answered  Sophia,  "  I  have  told  you  my 
resolution.  I  wonder  not  at  what  my  father  hath 
told  you  ;  but,  whatever  his  apprehensions  or  fears 
have  been,  if  I  know  my  heart,  I  have  given  no  oc- 
casion for  them ;  since  it  hath  always  been  a  fixed 
principle  with  me,  never  to  have  married  without  his 
consent.  This  is,  I  think,  the  duty  of  a  child  to  a 
parent ;  and  this,  I  hope,  nothing  could  ever  have 
prevailed  with  me  to  swerve  from.  I  do  not  indeed 
conceive  that  the  authority  of  any  parent  can  oblige 
us  to  marry  in  direct  opposition  to  our  inclinations. 
To  avoid  a  force  of  this  kind,  which  I  had  reason  to 
suspect,  I  left  my  father's  house,  and  sought  protec- 
tion elsewhere.  This  is  the  truth  of  my  story  ;  and 
if  the  world,  or  my  father,  carry  my  intentions  any 
farther,  my  own  conscience  will  acquit  me."  "  I 
hear  you.  Miss  Western,"  cries  Allworthy,  "  with 
admiration.  I  admire  the  justness  of  your  senti- 
ments ;  but  surely  there  is  more  in  this.  I  am  cau- 
tious of  offending  you,  young  lady  ;  but  am  I  to  look 
on  all  which  I  have  hitherto  heard  or  seen  as  a 
dream  only  ?  And  have  you  suffered  so  much  cruelty 
from  your  father  on  the  account  of  a  man  to  whom 
you  have  been  always  absolutely  indifferent?"  "  I 
beg  Mr.  Allworthy,"  answered  Sophia,  "  you  will 
not  insist  on  my  reasons ; — yes,  I  have  suffered  in- 
deed ;  I  will  not,   Mr.  Alhvorthy,  conceal 1  will 

be  very  sincere  with  you — I  own  I  had  a  great  opi- 
nion of  Mr.  Jones — I  believe— I  know  I  have  suf- 
fered for  my  opinion 1  have  been  treated  cruelly 

by  my  aunt,  as  well  as  by  my  father ;  but  that  is  now 
past — I  beg  I  may  not  be  farther  pressed  ;  for,  what- 
ever hath  been,  my  resolution  is  now  fixed.  Your 
nephew,  sir,  hath  many  virtues— he  hath  great  vir- 
tues, Mr.  Allworthy.  I  question  not  but  he  will  do 
you  honour  in  the  world,  and  make  you  happy." — 
'"  I  wish  I  could  make  him  so,  madam,"  replied  All- 
worthy  ;  "  but  that  I  am  convinced  is  only  in  your 
power.  It  is  that  conviction  which  hath  made  me 
so  earnest  a  solicitor  in  his  favour."  "  You  are  de- 
ceived indeed,  sir  ;  your  are  deceived,"  said  Sophia. 
"  I  hope  not  by  him.  It  is  sufficient  to  have  de- 
ceived me."  ""  Mr.  Allworthy,  I  must  insist  on 
being  pressed  no  farther  on  this  subject.  I  should  be 
sorry — nay,  I  will  not  injure  him  in  your  favour.  I 
wish  Mr.Jones  very  well.  I  sincerely  wish  him 
well ;  and  I  repeat  it  again  to  you,  whatever  demerit 
he  may  have  to  me,  I  am  certain  he  hath  many  good 
qualities.  I  do  not  disown  my  former  thoughts  ; 
but  nothing  can  ever  recal  them.  At  present  there 
is  not  a  man  upon  earth  whom  I  would  more  reso- 
lutely reject  than  Mr.  Jones ;  nor  would  the  ad- 
dresses of  Mr.  Blifil  himself  be  less  agreeable  to  me." 
Western  had  been  long  impatient  for  the  event  of 
this  conference,  and  was  just  now  arrived  at  the  door 
to  listen ;  when,  having  heard  the  last  sentiments  of 
his  daughter's  heart,  he  lost  all  temper,  and,  bursting 
open  the  door  in  a  rage,  cried  out, — "  It  is  a  lie!  It 
is  a  d — n'd  lie  !  It  is  all  owing  to  that  d — n'd  rascal 
Jones  ;  and  if  she  could  get  at  un,  she'd  ha  un  any 
hour  of  the  day."  Here  Allworthy  interposed,  and, 
addressing  himself  to  the  squire  with  some  anger  in 
his  look,  he  said,  "  Mr.  Western,  you  have  not  kept 
your  word  with  me.  Y'ou  promised  to  abstain  from 
all  violence."  —  "Why  so  I  did,"  cries  Western, 
"  as  lone  as  it  was  possible  ;  but  to  hear  a  wench 

telling  such  confounded  lies Zounds  !    doth  she 

think,  if  she  can  make  voels  of  other  volk,  she  can 
make  one  of  mel No,  no,  I  know  her  better  than 
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thee  dost."  "  I  am  sorn-to  tell  you,  sir,"  answered 
Alhvorthy,  "  it  doth  not  appear,  by  your  behaviour 
to  this  young  lady,  that  you  know  her  at  all.  I  ask 
pardon  for  what  I  say  :*  but  I  think  our  intimacy, 
your  own  desires,  and  the  occasion,  justify  me.  She 
is  your  daughter,  Mr.  Western,  and  I  think  she  doth 
honour  to  your  name.  If  I  was  capable  of  envy,  I 
should  sooner  em7  you  on  this  account  than  any 
other  man  whatever."  —  Odrabbit  it  1"  cries  the 
squire,  "  I  wish  she  was  thine,  with  all  my  heart — 
wouldst  soon  be  glad  to  he  rid  of  the  trouble  o'  her." 
"  Indeed,  my  good  friend,"  answered  Alhvorthy, 
"  you  yourself  are  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble  you 
complain  of.  Place  that  confidence  in  the  young  lady 
which  she  so  well  deserves,  and  I  am  certain  you  will 

be  the  happiest  father  on  earth." "  I  confidence 

in  her!"  cries  the  squire.  "  'Sblood!  what  confi- 
dence can  I  place  in  her,  when  she  won't  do  as  I 
would  ha'  her?  Lather  gi'  but  her  consent  to  marry 
as  I  would  ha  her,  and  I  '11  place  as  much  confidence 

in  her  as  wouldst  ha  me." "  You  have  no  right, 

neighbour,"  answered  Alhvorthy,  ♦'  to  insist  on  any 
such  consent.  A  negative  voice  your  daughter  allows 
you,  and  God  and  nature  have  thought  proper  to  allow 
you  no  more." — "  Anegative  voice  !"  cries  the  squire, 
"  Ay  !  ay  !  I'll  show  you  what  anegative  voice  I  ha. 
— Go  along,  go  into  your  chamber,  go,  you  stubborn 

."      "  Indeed,  Mr.  Western,"    said  Alhvorthy, 

"  indeed  you  use  her  cruelly — I  cannot  bear  to  see 
this — you  shall,  you  must  behave  to  her  in  a  kinder 
manner.  She  deserves  the  best  of  treatment." 
"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  squire,  "  I  know  what  she  de- 
serves. See  here,  sir,  here  is  a  letter  from  my  cousin, 
my  lady  Ballaston,  in  which  she  is  so  kind  to  gi'  me 
to  understand  that  the  fellow  is  got  out  of  prison 
again  ;  and  here  she  advises  me  to  take  all  the  care 
I  can  o'  the  wench.  Odzookers  !  neighbour  All- 
worthy,  you  don't  know  what  it  is  to  govern  a 
daughter." 

The  squire  ended  his  speech  with  some  compli- 
ments to  his  own  sagacity ;  and  then  Alhvorthy, 
after  a  formal  preface,  acquainted  him  with  the 
whole  discovery  which  he  had  made  concerning 
Jones,  with  his  anger  to  Blifil,  and  with  every  parti- 
cular which  had  been  disclosed  to  the  reader  in  the 
preceding  chaptei-s. 

Men  over-violent  in  their  dispositions  are,  for  the 
most  part,  as  changeable  in  them.  No  sooner  then 
was  Western  informed  of  Mr.  AUworthy's  intention 
to  make  Jones  his  heir,  than  he  joined  heartily  with 
the  uncle  in  every  commendation  of  the  nephew, 
and  became  as  eager  for  her  marriage  with  Jones  as 
he  had  before  been  to  couple  her  to  Blifil. 

Here  Mr.  Alhvorthy  was  again  forced  to  interpose, 
and  to  relate  what  had  passed  between  him  and 
Sophia,  at  which  he  testified  great  surprise. 

The  squire  was  silent  a  moment,  and  looked  wild 
with  astonishment  at  this  account. — At  last  he  cried 
out,  "  Why,  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  this,  neigh- 
bour Alhvorthy  ?     Yond  o'  un  she  was,  that  I  '11  be 

sworn  to. Odzookers!     I  have  hit  o't.     As  sure 

as  a  gun  I  have  hit  o'  the  very  right  o't.  It's  all 
along  o'  zister.  The  girl  hath  got  a  hankering  after 
this  son  of  a  whore  of  a  lord.  I  vound  'em  together 
at  my  cousin  my  lady  Bellaston's.  He  hath  turned 
the  head  o'  her,  that 's  certain — but  d — n  me  if  he 
shall  ha  her — -I  '11  ha  no  lords  nor  courtiers  in  my 
Tamily." 

AUworthy  now  made  a  long  speech,  in  which  he 
repeated  his  resolution  to  avoid  all  violent  measures, 
and  very  earnestly  recommended  gentle  methods  to 
Mr.  Western,  as  those  by  which  lie  might  be  assured 
of  succeeding  best  with  his  daughter.  He  then  took 
his  leave,  and  returned  back  to  Mrs.  Miller,  but  was 


forced  to  comply  with  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the 
squire,  in  promising  to  bring  Mr.  Jones  to  visit  him 
that  afternoon,  that  he  might,  as  he  said,  "  make  all 
matters  up  with  the  young  gentleman."  At  Mr. 
AUworthy's  departure,  Western  promised  to  follow 
his  advice  in  his  behaviour  to  Sophia,  saying,  "  I 
don't  know  how  'tis,  but  d — n  me,  Alhvorthy,  if  you 
don't  make  me  always  do  just  as  you  please  ;  and 
yet  I  have  as  good  an  esteate  as  you,  and  am  in  the 
commission  of  the  peace  as  well  as  yourself." 


CHAPTER  X. 

Wherein  the  history  begins  to  draw  towards  a  conclusion. 
When  AUworthy  returned  to  his  lodgings,  he  heard 
Mr.  Jones  was  just  arrived  before  him.      He  hurried 
therefore  instantly  into  an  empty  chamber,  whither 
he  ordered  Mr.  Jones  to  be  brought  to  him  alone. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  tender  or  mov- 
ing scene  than  the  meeting  between  the  uncle  and 
nephew  (for  Mrs.  Waters,  as  the  reader  may  well 
suppose,  had  at  her  last  visit  dicovered  to  him  the 
secret  of  his  birth).  The  first  agonies  of  joy  which 
were  felt  on  both  sides  are  indeed  beyond  my  power 
to  describe  :  I  shall  not  therefore  attempt  it.  After 
Alhvorthy  had  raised  Jones  from  his  feet,  where  he 
had  prostrated  himself,  and  received  him  into  his 
arms,  "  O  my  child  !"  he  cried,  "  how  have  I  been  to 
blame  !  how  have  I  injured  you  !  What  amends  can 
I  ever  make  you  for  those  unkind,  those  unjust  sus- 
picions which  I  have  entertained,  and  for  all  the  suf- 
ferings they  have  occasioned  to  you  1 "  "Am  I 
not  now  made  amends  f  cries  Jones.  "  Would  not 
my  suS'erings,  if  they  had  been  ten  times  greater, 
have  been  now  richly  repaid  1  O  my  dear  uncle ! 
this  goodness,  this  tenderness  overpowers,  unmans, 
destroys  me.  I  cannot  bear  the  transports  which  flow 
so  fast  upon  me.  To  be  again  restored  to  your  pre- 
sence, to  your  favour ;  to  be  once  more  thus  kindly 
received  by  my  great,  my  noble,  my  generous  bene- 
factor." —  "  Indeed,    child,"    cries   AUworthy,    "  I 

have  used  you  cruelly." He  then  explained  to  him 

all  the  treachery  of  Blifil,  and  again  repeated  expres- 
sions of  the  utmost  concern,  for  having  been  induced 
by  that  treachery  to  use  him  so  ill.  "  O,  talk  not 
so  !"  answered  Jones  ;  "  indeed,  sir,  you  have  used 
me  nobly.  The  wisest  man  might  be  deceived  as  you 
were  ;  and,  under  such  a  deception,  the  best  must 
have  acted  just  as  you  did.  Your  goodness  dis- 
played itself  in  the  midst  of  your  anger,  just  as  it 
then  seemed,  I  owe  everything  to  that  goodness, 
of  which  I  have  been  most  unworthy.  Do  not  put 
me  on  self-accusation,  by  carrying  your  generous 
sentiments  too  far.  Alas !  sir,  I  have  not  been  pu- 
nished more  than  I  have  deserved  ;  and  it  shall  be 
the  whole  business  of  my  future  life  to  deserve  that 
happiness  you  now  bestow  on  me ;  for,  believe  me, 
my  dear  uncle,  my  punishment  hath  not  been  thro-s\Ti 
away  upon  me  :  though  I  have  been  a  great,  I  am 
not  a  hardened  sinner  ;  I  thank  Heaven,  I  have  had 
time  to  reflect  on  my  past  life,  where,  though  I  can- 
not charge  myself  with  any  gross  villany,  yet  I  can 
discern  follies  and  vices  more  than  enow  to  repent 
and  to  be  ashamed  of;  follies  which  have  been  at- 
tended with  dreadful  consequences  to  myself,  and 
have  brought  me  to  the  brink  of  destruction."  "  I 
am  rejoiced,  my  dear  child,"  answered  Alhvorthy, 
"  to  hear  you  talk  thus  sensibly  ;  for  as  I  am  con- 
vinced hypocrisy  (good  Heaven !  how  have  I  been 
imposed  on  by  it  in  others!)  was  never  among  your 
faults,  so  I  can  readily  believe  all  you  say.   Y'ou  now 

see,  Tom,  to  what  dangers  imprudence  alone  may  sub- 
ject virtue  (for  virtue,  I  am  now  convinced,  you  love 
in  a  great  degree).     Prudence  is   indeed  the  duty 
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which  we  owe  to  ourselves  ;  and  if  we  will  be  so  much 
our  own  enemies  as  to  neglect  it,  we  are  not  to  won- 
der if  the  world  is  deficient  in  discharging  their  duty 
to  us  ;  for  when  a  man  lays  the  foundation  of  his  own 
ruin,  others  will,  I  am  afraid,  be  too  apt  to  build 
upon  it.  You  say,  however,  you  liave  seen  your 
errors,  and  will  reform  them.  I  firmly  believe  you, 
my  dear  child ;  and  therefore,  from  this  moment, 
you  shall  never  be  reminded  of  them  by  me.  Re- 
member them  only  yourself  so  far  as  for  the  future 
to  teach  you  the  better  to  avoid  them  ;  but  still  re- 
member, for  your  comfort,  that  there  is  this  great 
difference  between  those  faults  which  candour  may 
construe  into  imprudence,  and  those  which  can  be 
deduced  from  villany  only.  The  former,  perhaps, 
are  even  more  apt  to  subject  a  man  to  ruin ;  but  if 
he  reform,  his  character  will,  at  length,  be  totally 
retrieved  ;  the  world,  though  not  immediately,  will 
in  time  be  reconciled  to  him  ;  and  he  may  reflect, 
not  without  some  mixture  of  pleasure,  on  the  dan- 
gers he  hath  escaped  ;  but  villany,  my  boy,  when 
once  discovered  is  irretrievable  ;  the  stains  which 
this  leaves  behind,  no  time  will  wash  away.  The  cen- 
sures of  mankind  will  pursue  the  wretch,  their  scorn 
will  abash  him  in  public  ;  and  if  shame  drives  him 
into  retirement,  he  will  go  to  it  with  all  those  ter- 
rors with  which  a  weary  child,  who  is  afraid  of  hob- 
goblins, retreats  from  company  to  go  to  bed  alone. 
Here  his  murdered  conscience  will  haunt  him. 
— Repose,  like  a  false  friend,  will  fly  from  him. 
Wherever  he  turns  his  eyes,  horror  presents  itself; 
if  he  looks  backward,  unavailable  repentance  treads 
on  his  heels  ;  if  forward,  incurable  despair  stares 
him  in  the  face ;  till,  like  a  condemned  prisoner 
confined  in  a  dungeon,  he  detests  his  present  con- 
dition, and  yet  dreads  the  consequence  of  that  hour 
which  is  to  relieve  him  from  it.  Comfort  yourself, 
I  say,  my  child,  that  this  is  not  your  case  ;  and  re- 
joice with  thankfulness  to  him  who  hath  suffered 
you  to  see  your  errors,  before  they  have  brought 
on  you  that  destruction  to  which  a  persistance  in 
even  those  errors  must  have  led  you.  You  have 
deserted  them ;  and  the  prospect  now  before  you 
is  such,  that  happiness  seems  in  your  oM'n  power." 
At  these  words  Jones  fetched  a  deep  sigh ;  upon 
which,  when  Allworthy  remonstrated,  he  said,  "  Sir, 
I  will  conceal  nothing  from  you  :  I  fear  there  is  one 
consequence  of  my  vices  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
retrieve.  O,  my  dear  uncle!  I  have  lost  a  treasure." 
*'  Y'ou  need  say  no  more,"  answered  Allworthy ; 
"  I  will  be  explicit  with  you  ;  I  know  what  you 
lament ;  I  have  seen  the  young  lady,  and  have  dis- 
coursed with  her  concerning  you.  This  I  must 
insist  on,  as  an  earnest  of  your  sincerity  in  all  you 
have  said,  and  of  the  stedfastness  of  your  resolu- 
tion, that  you  obey  me  in  one  instance.  To  abide 
entirely  by  the  determination  of  the  young  lady, 
whether  it  shall  be  in  your  favour  or  no.  She  hath 
already  suffered  enough  from  solicitations  which  I 
hate  to  think  of;  she  shall  owe  no  further  constraint 
to  my  family  :  I  know  her  father  will  be  as  ready  to 
torment  her  now  on  your  account  as  he  hath  for- 
merly been  on  another's  ;  but  I  am  determined  she 
shall  suffer  no  more  confinement,  no  more  violence, 
no  more  uneasy  hours."  "  O,  my  dear  uncle  !" 
ansAvercd  Jones,  "  lay,  I  beseech  you,  some  com- 
mand on  me,  in  which  I  shall  have  some  merit  in 
obedience.  Believe  me,  sir,  the  only  instance  in 
which  I  could  disobey  you  would  be  to  give  an 
uneasy  moment  to  my  Sophia.  No,  sir,  if  I  am  so 
miserable  to  have  incurred  her  displeasure  beyond 
all  hope  of  forgiveness,  that  alone,  with  the  dread- 
ful reflection  of  causing  her  misery,  will  be  sufficient 
to    overpower   me.      To    call   Sophia   mine  is   the 


greatest,  and  now  the  only  additional  blessing  which 
lieaven  can  bestow ;  but  it  is  a  blessing  which  I 
must  owe  to  her  alone."  "  I  will  not  flatter  you, 
child,"  cries  Allworthy  ;  "  I  fear  your  case  is  des- 
perate :  I  never  saw  stronger  marks  of  an  unalter- 
able resolution  in  any  person  than  appeared  in  her 
vehement  declarations  against  receiving  your  ad- 
dresses ;  for  whicli,  perhaps,  you  can  account  better 
than  myself."  "  Oh,  sir!  I  can  account  too  well," 
answered  Jones ;  "  I  have  sinned  against  lier  be- 
yond all  hope  of  pardon ;  and,  guilty  as  I  am,  my 
guilt  unfortunately  appears  to  her  in  ten  times 
blacker  than  the  real  colours.  O,  my  dear  uncle ! 
I  find  my  follies  are  irretrievable ;  and  all  your 
goodness  cannot  save  me  from  perdition." 

A  servant  now  acquainted  them  that  Mr.  Western 
was  below  stairs ;  for  his  eagerness  to  see  Jones 
could  not  wait  till  the  afternoon.  Upon  which 
Jones,  whose  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  begged  his 
uncle  to  entertain  Western  a  few  minutes,  till  he 
a  little  recovered  himself;  to  which  the  good  man 
consented,  and,  having  ordered  Mr.  Western  to  be 
sliown  into  a  parlour,  went  down  to  him. 

Mrs.  Miller  no  sooner  heard  that  Jones  was  alone 
(for  she  had  not  yet  seen  him  since  his  release  from 
prison)  than  she  came  eagerly  into  the  room,  and, 
advancing  towards  Jones,  wished  him  heartily  joy 
of  his  new-found  uncle  and  his  happy  reconcilia- 
tion ;  adding,  "  I  wish  I  could  give  you  joy  on 
another  account,  my  dear  child  ;  but  anything  so  in- 
exorable I  never  saw." 

Jones,  with  some  appearance  of  surprise,  asked 
her  what  she  meant.  "  Why  then,"  says  she,  "  I 
have  been  with  your  young  lady,  and  have  explained 
all  matters  to  her,  as  they  were  told  to  me  by  my 
son  Nightingale.  She  can  have  no  longer  any 
doubt  about  the  letter ;  of  that  I  am  certain ;  for  I 
told  her  my  son  Nightingale  was  ready  to  take  his 
oath,  if  she  pleased,  that  it  was  all  his  own  inven- 
tion, and  the  letter  of  his  inditing.  I  told  her  the 
very  reason  of  sending  the  letter  ought  to  recommend 
you  to  her  the  more,  as  it  was  all  upon  her  account, 
and  a  plain  proof  that  you  was  resolved  to  quit  all 
your  profligacy  for  the  future  ;  that  you  had  never 
been  guilty  of  a  single  instance  of  infidelity  to  her 
since  your  seeing  her  in  town  :  I  am  afraid  I  went 
too  far  there  ;  but  Heaven  forgive  me  !  I  hope  your 
futtire  behaviour  will  be  my  justification.  I  am 
sure  I  have  said  all  I  can  ;  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
She  remains  inflexible.  She  says,  she  had  forgiven 
many  faults  on  account  of  youth ;  but  expressed 
such  detestation  of  the  character  of  a  libertine,  that 
she  absolutely  silenced  me.  I  often  attempted  to 
excuse  you  ;  but  the  justness  of  her  accusation  flew 
in  my  face.  Upon  my  honour,  she  is  a  lovely 
woman,  and  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  sensible 
creatures  I  ever  saw.  I  could  have  almost  kissed 
her  for  one  expression  she  made  use  of.  It  was 
a  sentiment  worthy  of  Seneca,  or  of  a  bishop.  '  I 
once  fancied,  madam,'  said  she,  '  I  had  disco- 
vered great  goodness  of  heart  in  Mr.  Jones ;  and 
for  that  I  own  I  had  a  sincere  esteem  ;  but  an  en- 
tire profligacy  of  manners  will  corrupt  the  best  heart 
in  the  world  ;  and  all  which  a  good-natured  liber- 
tine can  expect  is,  that  we  should  mix  some  grains 
of  pity  with  our  contempt  and  abhorrence.'  She 
is  an  angelic  creature,  that  is  the  truth  on  't."  *'  O, 
Mrs.  Miller !"  answered  Jones,  "  can  I  bear  to  think 
I  have  lost  such  an  angel"?"  "  Lost!  no,"  cries 
Mrs.  Miller ;  "  I  hope  you  have  not  lost  her  yet. 
Resolve  to  leave  such  vicious  courses,  and  you  may 
yet  have  hopes  ;  nay,  if  she  should  remain  inexor- 
able, there  is  another  young  lady,  a  sweet  pretty 
young  lady,  and  a  swinging  fortune,  who  is  abso- 
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lutely  dying  for  love  of  you.  I  heard  of  it  this  very 
morning,  and  I  told  it  to  Miss  "Western ;  nay,  I 
went  a  little  beyond  the  truth  again  ;  for  I  told  her 
you  had  refused  her  ;  but  indeed  I  knew  you  would 
refuse  her.  And  here  I  must  give  you  a  little  com- 
fort ;  when  I  mentioned  the  young  lady's  name, 
who  is  no  other  than  the  pretty  widow  Himt,  I 
thought  she  turned  pale  ;  but  when  I  said  you  had 
refused  her,  I  will  be  sworn  her  face  was  all  over 
scarlet  in  an  instant;  and  these  were  her  very 
words  :  '  I  will  not  deny  but  that  I  believe  he  has 
some  affection  for  me.'  " 

Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  Western,  who  could  no  longer  be  kept 
out  of  the  room  even  by  the  authority  of  AUworthy 
himself;  though  this,  as  we  have  often  seen,  had  a 
wonderful  power  over  him. 

Western  immediately  went  up  to  Jones,  crying 
out,  "  My  old  friend  Tom,  I  am  glad  to  see  thee 
with  all  my  heart !  all  past  must  be  forgotten ;  I 
could  not  intend  any  affront  to  thee,  because,  as 
AUworthy  here  knows,  nay,  dost  know  it  tliyself, 
I  took  thee  for  another  person;  and  where  a  body 
means  no  harm,  what  signifies  a  hasty  Avord  or  two  I 
One  christian  must  forget  and  forgive  another." 
•'  I  hope,  sir,"  said  Jones,  "  I  shall  never  forget  the 
many  obligations  I  have  had  to  you  ;  but  as  for  any 
offence  towards  me,  I  declare  I  am  an  utter  stranger." 
•'  A  't,"  says  Western,  "  then  give  me  thy  fist ;  a  't 
as  hearty  an  honest  cock  as  any  in  the  kingdom. 
Come  along  with  me  ;  I  '11  carry  thee  to  thy  mistress 
this  moment."  Here  AUworthy  interposed  ;  and 
the  squire  being  unable  to  prevail  either  with  the 
uncle  or  nephew,  was,  after  some  litigation,  obliged 
to  consent  to  delay  introducing  Jones  to  Sophia 
till  the  afternoon  ;  at  which  time  AUworthy,  as  well 
in  compassion  to  Jones  as  in  compliance  with  the 
eager  desires  of  Western,  was  prevailed  upon  to  pro- 
mise to  attend  at  the  tea-table. 

The  conversation  which  now  ensued  was  pleasant 
enough  ;  and  with  which,  had  it  happened  earlier 
in  our  history,  we  would  have  entertained  our  reader ; 
but  as  we  have  now  leisure  only  to  attend  to  what 
is  very  material,  it  shall  suffice  to  say  that  matters 
being  entirely  adjusted  as  to  the  afternoon  visit  Mr. 
Western  again  returned  home. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Tlie  histoi'j'  draws  nearer  to  a  conclusion. 
"When  Mr.  AVestern  was  departed,  Jones  began  to 
inform  Mr.  AUworthy  and  Mrs.  Miller  that  his 
liberty  had  been  procured  by  two  noble  lords,  who, 
together  with  two  surgeons  and  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Nightingale's,  had  attended  the  magistrate  by  whom 
he  had  been  committed,  and  by  whom,  on  the 
surgeons'  oaths,  that  the  wounded  person  was  out 
of  all  manner  of  danger  from  his  wound,  he  was 
discharged. 

One  only  of  these  lords,  he  said,  he  had  ever  seen 
before,  and  that  no  more  than  once  ;  but  the  other 
had  greatly  surprised  him  by  asking  his  pardon  for 
an  offence  he  had  been  guilty  of  towards  him,  occa- 
sioned, be  said,  entirely  by  his  ignorance  who  he 
was. 

Now  the  reality  of  the  case,  with  which  Jones  was 
not  acquainted  till  afterwards,  was  this  : — The  lieu- 
tenant Avhom  lord  Fellamar  had  employed,  according 
to  the  advice  of  lady  Bellaston,  to  press  Jones  as  a 
vagabond  into  the  sea-service,  when  he  came  to  re- 
port to  his  lordship  the  event  which  we  have  before 
seen,  spoke  very  favourably  of  the  behaviour  of  Mr. 
Jones  on  all  accounts,  and  strongly  assured  that  lord 
that  he  must  have  mistaken   the   person,  for   that 


Jones  was  certainly  a  gentleman  ;  insomuch  that  1 
lordship,  who  was  strictly  a  man  of  honour,  and 
would  by  no  means  have  been  guilty  of  an  action 
which  the  world  in  general  would  have  condemned, 
began  to  be  much  concerned  for  the  advice  which  he 
had  taken. 

Within  a  day  or  two  after  this  lord  Fellamar  hap- 
pened to  dine  with  the  Irish  peer,  who,  in  a  conver. 
sation  upon  the  duel,  acquainted  his  company  with 
the  character  of  Fitzpatrick  ;  to  which,  indeed,  he 
did  not  do  strict  justice,  especiaUy  in  what  related  to 
his  lady.  He  said  she  was  the  most  innocent,  the 
most  injured  woman  alive,  and  that  from  compassion 
alone  he  had  undertaken  her  cause.  He  then  de- 
clared an  intention  of  going  the  next  morning  to  i 
Fitzpatrick's  lodgings,  in  order  to  prevail  with  him,  | 
if  possible,  to  consent  to  a  separation  from  his  wife,  • 
who,  the  peer  said,  was  in  apprehensions  for  her  life, 
if  she  sliould  ever  return  to  be  under  the  power  of 
her  husband.  Lord  Fellamar  agreed  to  go  with 
him,  tliat  he  might  satisfy  himself  more  concerning 
Jones  and  the  circumstances  of  the  duel ;  for  he  was 
by  no  means  easy  concerning  the  part  he  had  acted. 
The  moment  his  lordship  gave  a  hint  of  his  readiness 
to  assist  in  the  delivery  of  the  lady,  it  was  eagerly 
embraced  by  the  other  nobleman,  Avho  depended 
much  on  the  authority  of  lord  Fellamar,  as  he 
thought  it  would  greatly  contribute  to  awe  Fitz- 
patrick into  a  compliance  ;  and  perhaps  he  was  in 
the  right ;  for  the  poor  Irishman  no  sooner  saw 
these  noble  peers  had  undertaken  the  cause  of  his 
wife  than  he  submitted,  and  articles  of  separation 
were  soon  dra\m  up  and  signed  between  the  parties. 

Fitzpatrick  had  been  so  well  satisfied  by  Mrs. 
Waters  concerning  the  innocence  of  his  wife  with 
Jones  at  Upton,  or  perhaps  from  some  other  rea- 
sons, was  now  become  so  indifferent  to  that  matter 
that  he  spoke  highly  in  favour  of  Jones  to  lord 
Fellamar,  took  all  the  blame  upon  himself,  and  said 
the  other  had  behaved  very  much  like  a  gentleman 
and  a  man  of  honour  ;  and  upon  that  lord's  further 
inquiry  concerning  Mr.  Jones,  Fitzpatrick  told  him 
he  was  nephew  to  a  gentleman  of  very  great  fashion 
and  fortune,  which  was  the  account  he  had  just  re- 
ceived from  Mrs.  Waters  after  her  interview  with 
Dowling. 

Lord  Fellamar  now  thought  it  behoved  him  to 
do  everything  in  his  power  to  make  satisfaction  to 
a  gentleman  whom  he  had  so  grossly  injured,  and 
without  any  consideration  of  rivalship  (for  he  had 
now  given  over  all  thoughts  of  Sophia),  determined 
to  procure  Mr.  Jones's  liberty,  being  satisfied,  as 
well  from  Fitzpatrick  as  his  surgeon,  that  the  wound 
was  not  mortal.  He  therefore  prevailed  with  the 
Irish  peer  to  accompany  him  to  the  place  where 
Jones  was  confined,  to  whom  he  behaved  as  we 
have  already  related. 

When  AUworthy  returned  to  his  lodgings,  he  im- 
mediately carried  Jones  into  his  room,  and  then  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  whole  matter,  as  well  what 
he  had  heard  from  Mrs.  Waters  as  what  he  had  dis- 
covered from  Mr.  Dowling. 

Jones  expressed  great  astonishment  and  no  less 
concern  at  this  account,  hut  without  making  any 
comment  or  observation  upon  it.  And  now  a  mes- 
sage was  brought  from  Mr.  Blifil,  desiring  to  know 
if  his  uncle  was  at  leisure  that  he  might  wait  upon 
him.  AUworthy  started  and  turned  pale,  and  then, 
in  a  more  passionate  tone  than  I  believe  he  had  ever 
used  before,  bid  the  servant  tell  Blifil  he  knew  him 
not.  "  Consider,  dear  sir,"  cries  Jones,  in  a  trem- 
bling voice.  "  I  have  considered,"  answered  AU- 
worthy, "and  you  yourself  shall  carry  my  message 
to  the  villain.     No  one  can  carry  him  the  sentence 
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of  his  own  ruin,  so  properly  as  the  man  whose  ruin 
he  hath  so  villanously  contrived."  "  Pardon  me, 
dear  sir,"  said  Jones  ;  "  a  moment's  reflection  will, 
I  am  sure,  convince  you  of  the  contrary.  What 
might  perhaps  be  but  justice  from  another  tongue, 
would  from  mine  be  insult ;  and  to  whom  t — my 
own  brother  and  your  nephew.  Nor  did  he  use  me 
so  barbarously — indeed,  that  would  have  been  more 
inexcusable  than  anything  he  hath  done.  I'ortune 
may  tempt  men  of  no  very  bad  dispositions  to  in- 
justice ;  but  insults  proceed  only  from  black  and 
rancorous  minds,  and  have  no  temptations  to  excuse 
them.  Let  me  beseech  you,  sir,  to  do  nothing  by 
him  in  the  present  height  of  your  anger.  Consider, 
my  dear  uncle,  I  was  not  myself  condemned  un- 
heard." Allworthy  stood  silent  a  moment,  and  then, 
embracing  Jones,  he  said,  with  tears  gushing  from 
his  eyes,  "  O  my  child !  to  what  goodness  have  I 
been  so  long  blind  !  " 

Mrs.  MiUer  entering  the  room  at  that  moment, 
after  a  gentle  rap  which  was  not  perceived,  and 
seeing  Jones  in  the  arms  of  his  uncle,  the  poor  wo- 
man in  an  agony  of  joy  fell  upon  her  knees,  and 
burst  forth  into  the  most  ecstatic  thanksgivings  to 
heaven  for  what  had  happened  ;  then,  running  to 
Jones,  she  embraced  him  eagerly,  crying,  "  My 
dearest  friend,  I  wish  you  joy  a  thousand  and  a 
thousand  times  of  this  blest  day."  And  next  Mr. 
Allworthy  himself  received  the  same  congratulations. 
To  which  he  answered,  "  Indeed,  indeed,  Mrs. 
Miller,  I  am  beyond  expression  happy."  Some  few 
more  raptures  having  passed  on  all  sides,  Mrs.  Miller 
desired  them  both  to  walk  down  to  dinner  in  the 
parlour,  where  she  said  thei'e  were  a  very  happy  set 
of  people  assembled — being  indeed  no  other  than 
Mr.  Nightingale  and  his  bride,  and  his  cousin  Harris 
with  her  bridegroom. 

Allworthy  excused  himself  from  dining  with  the 
company,  saying  he  had  ordered  some  little  thing 
for  him  and  his  nephew  in  his  own  apartment ;  for 
that  they  had  much  private  business  to  discourse  of, 
but  could  not  resist  promising  the  good  woman  that 
both  he  and  Jones  would  make  part  of  her  society 
at  supper. 

Mrs.  Miller  then  asked  what  was  to  be  done  with 
Blifil  1  "  for  indeed,"  says  she,  "  I  cannot  be  easy 
while  such  a  villain  is  in  my  house." — Allworthy 
answered,  "  He  was  as  uneasy  as  herself  on  the 
same  account."  "  Oh  !"  cries  she,  "  if  that  be  the 
case,  leave  the  matter  to  me,  I'll  soon  show  him 
the  outside  of  my  doors,  I  warrant  you.  Here 
are  two  or  three  lusty  fellows  below  stairs."  "  There 
will  be  no  need  of  any  violence,"  cries  Allworthy ; 
*'  if  you  will  carry  him  a  message  from  me,  he  will, 
I  am  convinced,  depart  of  his  own  accord."  "  Will 
11"  said  Mrs.  Miller;  "I  never  did  anjthing  in 
my  life  with  a  better  will."  Here  Jones  interfered, 
and  said,  "  He  had  considered  the  matter  better, 
and  would,  if  Mr.  Allworthy  pleased,  be  himself 
the  messenger.  I  know,"  says  he,  "  already 
enough  of  your  pleasure,  sir,  and  I  beg  leave  to 
acquaint  him  with  it  by  my  own  words.  Let  me 
beseech  you,  sir,"  added  he,  "to  reflect  on  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  driving  him  to  violent 
and  sudden  despair.  How  unfit,  alas  !  is  this  poor 
man  to  die  in  his  present  situation."  This  sugges- 
tion had  not  the  least  effect  on  Mrs.  Miller.  She 
left  the  room,  crying,  "you  are  too  good,  Mr.  Jones, 
infinitely  too  good  to  live  in  this  world."  But  it 
made  a  deeper  impression  on  Allworthy.  "  My 
good  child,"  said  he,  "  I  am  equally  astonished  at 
the  goodness  of  your  heart,  and  the  quickness  of 
your  understanding.  Heaven  indeed  forbid  that 
this  wretch   should   be  deprived  of  any  means   or 


time  for  repentance !  That  would  be  a  shocking 
consideration  indeed.  Go  to  him,  therefore,  and 
use  your  own  disci'etion  ;  yet  do  not  flatter  him 
with  any  hopes  of  my  forgiveness  ;  for  I  never  shall 
forgive  villany  farther  than  my  religion  obliges  me, 
and  that  extends  not  either  to  our  bounty  or  our 
conversation." 

Jones  went  up  to  Blifil's  room,  whom  he  found 
in  a  situation  which  moved  his  pity,  though  it 
would  have  raised  a  less  amiable  passion  in  many 
beholders.  He  cast  himself  on  his  bed,  where  he 
lay  abandoning  himself  to  despair,  and  drowned  in 
tears  ;  not  in  such  tears  as  flow  from  contrition, 
and  wash  away  guilt  from  minds  which  have  been 
seduced  or  surprised  into  it  unawares,  against  the 
bent  of  their  natural  dispositions,  as  will  sometimes 
happen  from  human  frailty,  even  to  the  good ;  no, 
these  tears  were  such  as  the  frighted  thief  sheds  in 
his  cart,  and  are  indeed  the  effects  of  that  concern 
which  the  most  savage  natures  are  seldom  deficient 
in  feeling  for  themselves. 

It  would  be  unpleasing  and  tedious  to  paint  this 
scene  in  full  length.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  the 
behaviour  of  Jones  was  kind  to  excess.  He  omitted 
nothing  which  his  invention  could  supply,  to 
raise  and  comfort  the  drooping  spirits  of  Blifil,  be- 
fore he  communicated  to  him  the  resolution  of  his 
uncle  that  he  must  quit  the  house  that  evening. 
He  offered  to  furnish  him  with  any  money  he 
wanted,  assured  him  of  his  hearty  forgiveness  of  all 
he  had  done  against  him,  that  he  would  endeavour 
to  live  with  him  hereafter  as  a  brother,  and  would 
leave  nothing  unattempted  to  effectuate  a  reconci- 
lation  with  his  uncle. 

Blifil  was  at  first  sullen  and  silent,  balancing  in 
his  mind  whether  he  should  yet  deny  all ;  but,  find- 
ing at  last  the  evidence  too  strong  against  him,  he 
betook  himself  at  last  to  confession.  He  then  asked 
pardon  of  his  brother  in  the  most  vehement  manner, 
prostrated  himself  on  the  ground,  and  kissed  his 
feet ;  in  short  he  was  now  as  remarkably  mean  as 
he  had  been  before  remarkably  wicked. 

Jones  could  not  so  far  check  his  disdain,  but  that 
it  a  little  discovered  itself  in  liis  countenance  at 
this  extreme  servility.  He  raised  his  brother  the 
moment  he  could  from  the  ground,  and  advised 
him  to  bear  his  afflictions  more  like  a  man ;  re- 
peating, at  the  same  time,  his  promises,  that  he 
would  do  all  in  his  power  to  lessen  them  ;  for  which 
Blifil,  making  many  professions  of  his  unworthiness, 
poured  forth  a  profusion  of  thanks  ;  and  then,  he 
having  declared  he  would  immediately  depart  to 
another  lodging,  Jones  returned  to  his  uncle. 

Among  other  matters,  Allworthy  now  acquainted 
Jones  with  the  discovery  which  he  had  made  con- 
cerning the  5001.  bank-notes.  "  I  have,"  said  he, 
already  consulted  a  lawyer,  who  tells  me,  to  my 
great  astonishment,  that  there  is  no  punishment 
for  a  fraud  of  this  kind.  Indeed,  when  I  consider 
the  black  ingratitude  of  this  fellow  toward  you,  I 
think  a  highwayman,  commpared  to  him,  is  an  in- 
nocent person." 

"  Good  Heaven!"  says  Jones,  "is  it  possible"? — 
I  am  shocked  beyond  measure  at  this  news.  I 
thought  there  was  not  an   honester  fellow  in    the 

world. The  temptation  of  such  a  sum  was  too 

great  for  him  to  withstand ;  for  smaller  matters 
have  come  safe  to  me  through  his  hand.  Indeed, 
my  dear  uncle,  you  must  suffer  me  to  call  it 
weakness  rather  than  ingratitude  ;  for  I  am  con- 
vinced the  poor  fellow  loves  me,  and  hath  done 
m.e  some  kindnesses,  which  I  can  never  forget ; 
nay,  I  believe  he  hath  repented  of  this  very  act  ; 
for  it  is  not  above  a  day  or    two    ago,    when   my 
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affairs  seemed  in  the  most  desperate  situation, 
that  he  visited  me  iu  my  confinement,  and  offered 
me  any  money  I  -wanted.  Consider,  sir,  what  a 
temptation  to  a  man  who  hath  tasted  such  bitter 
distress,  it  must  bo,  to  have  a  sum  in  his  possession 
Avhich  must  put  him  and  his  family  beyond  any 
future  possibility  of  suffering  the  like." 

"Child,"  cries  Allworthy,  "you  carry  this  for- 
giving temper  too  far.  Such  mistaken  mercy  is 
not  only  weakness,  but  borders  on  injustice,  and 
is  very  pernicious  to  society,  as  it  encourages  vice. 
The  dishonesty  of  this  fellow  I  might,  perhaps,  have 
pardoned,  but  never  his  ingratitude.  And  give  me 
leave  to  say,  when  we  suffer  any  temptation  to  atone 
for  dishonesty  itself,  we  are  as  candid  and  merciful 
as  we  ought  to  be  ;  and  so  far  I  confess  I  have  gone  ; 
for  I  have  often  pitied  the  fate  of  a  highwayman, 
when  I  have  been  on  the  grand  jury  ;  and  have  more 
than  once  applied  to  the  judge  on  the  behalf  of 
such  as  have  had  any  mitigating  circumstances  in 
their  case  ;  but  when  dishonesty  is  attended  with 
any  blacker  crime,  such  as  cruelty,  murder,  ingrati- 
tude, or  the  like,  compassion  and  forgiveness  then 
become  faults.  I  am  convinced  the  fellow  is  a 
villain,  and  he  shall  be  punished  ;  at  least  as  far  as 
I  can  punish  him." 

This  was  spoke  with  so  stern  a  voice,  that  Jones 
did  not  think  proper  to  make  any  reply  ;  besides, 
the  hour  appointed  by  Mr.  Western  now  drew  so 
near,  that  he  had  barely  time  left  to  dress  himself. 
Here  therefore  ended  the  present  dialogue,  and 
Jones  retired  to  another  room,  where  Partridge  at- 
tended, according  to  order,  with  his  clothes. 

Partridge  had  scarce  seen  his  master  since  the 
happy  discovery.  The  poor  fellow  was  unable 
either  to  contain  or  express  his  transports.  He 
behaved  like  one  frantic,  and  made  almost  as  many 
mistakes  while  he  was  dressing  Jones  as  I  have 
seen  made  by  Hartequin  in  dressing  himself  on  the 
stage. 

His  memory,  however,  was  not  in  the  least  de- 
ficient. He  recollected  now  many  omens  and  pre- 
sages of  this  happy  event,  some  of  which  he  had 
remarked  at  the  time,  but  many  more  he  now  re- 
membered ;  nor  did  he  omit  the  dreams  he  had 
dreamt  that  evening  before  his  meeting  with  Jones  ; 
and  concluded  with  saying,  "  I  always  told  your 
honour  something  boded  in  my  mind  that  you 
would  one  time  or  other  liave  it  in  your  power  to 
make  my  fortune."  Jones  assured  him  that  this 
boding  should  as  certainly  be  verified  with  regard 
to  him  as  all  the  other  omens  had  been  to  himself ; 
which  did  not  a  little  add  to  all  the  raptures  which 
the  poor  fellow  had  already  conceived  on  account  of 
his  master. 
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Approaching  still  nearer  to  the  end. 
Jones,  being  now  completely  dressed,  attended  his 
uncle  to  Mr.  Western's.  He  was,  indeed,  one  of 
the  finest  figures  ever  beheld,  and  his  person  alone 
would  have  charmed  the  greater  part  of  womankind  ; 
but  we  hope  it  hath  already  appeared  in  this  history 
that  Nature,  when  she  formed  him,  did  not  totally 
rely,  as  she  sometimes  doth,  on  this  merit  only,  to 
recommend  her  work. 

Sophia,  who,  angry  as  she  was,  was  likewise  set 
forth  to  the  best  advantage,  for  which  I  leave  my 
female  readers  to  account,  appeared  so  extremely 
beautiful,  that  even  Allworthy,  when  he  saw  her, 
could  not  forbear  whispering  Western  that  he  be- 
lieved she  was  the  finest  creature  in  the  world.  To 
which  Western  answered,  in  a  whisper,  overheard 


by  all  present,  "  So  much  the  better  for  Tom  ; — for 
d — n  me  if  he  shan't  ha  the  tousling  her."  Sophia 
was  all  over  scarlet  at  these  words,  while  Tom's 
countenance  was  altogether  as  pale,  and  he  was 
almost  ready  to  sink  from  his  chair. 

The  tea-table  was  scarcely  removed  before  West- 
ern lugged  Allworthy  out  of  the  room,  telling  him 
he  had  business  of  consequence  to  impart,  and 
must  speak  to  him  that  instant  in  private,  before  he 
forgot  it. 

The  lovers  were  now  alone,  and  it  will,  I  ques- 
tion not,  appear  strange  to  many  readers,  that  those 
who  had  so  much  to  say  to  one  another  when  danger 
and  difficulty  attended  their  conversation,  and  who 
seemed  so  eager  to  rush  into  each  other's  arms 
when  so  many  bars  lay  in  their  way,  now  that  Avith 
safety  they  were  at  liberty  to  say  or  do  whatever  they 
pleased, should  both  remain  for  sometime  silent  and 
motionless ;  insomuch  that  a  stranger  of  moderate 
sagacity  might  have  well  concluded  they  were 
mutually  indifferent ;  but  so  it  was,  however  strange 
it  may  seem  ;  both  sat  with  their  eyes  cast  down- 
wards on  the  ground,  and  for  some  minutes  continued 
in  perfect  silence. 

Mr.  Jones  during  this  interval  attempted  once 
or  twice  to  speak,  but  was  absolutely  incapable, 
muttering  oiily,  or  rather  sighing  out,  some  broken 
words  ;  when  Sophia  at  length,  partly  out  of  pity  to 
him,  and  partly  to  turn  the  discoiu'se  from  the  sub- 
ject which  she  knew  well  enough  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to  open,  said — 

"  Sure,  sir,  you  are  the  most  fortunate  man  in 
the  world  in  this  discovery."  "  And  can  you  really, 
madam,  think  me  so  fortunate,"  said  Jones,  sighing, 
"while  I  have  incurred  your  displeasure?" — "Nay, 
sir,"  says  she,  "  as  to  that  you  best  know  whether 
you  have  deserved  it."  "  Indeed,  madam,"  an- 
swered he,  "  you  yourself  are  as  well  apprised  of  all 
my  demerits.  Mrs.  Miller  hath  acquainted  you  with 
the  whole  truth.  O  !  my  Sophia,  am  I  never  to 
hope  for  forgiveness  1" — "I  think,  Mr.  Jones,"  said 
she,  "  I  may  almost  depend  on  your  justice,  and 
leave  it  to  yourself  to  pass  sentence  on  your  own 
conduct." — "Alas!  madam,"  answered  he,  "it  is 
mercy,  and  not  justice,  which  I  implore  at  your  hands. 
Justice  I  know  must  condemn  me. — Yet  not  for  the 
letter  I  sent  to  lady  Bellaston.  Of  that  I  most 
solemnly  declare  you  have  had  a  true  account."  He 
then  insisted  much  on  the  security  given  him  by 
Nightingale  of  a  fair  pretence  for  breaking  off,  if, 
contrary  to  their  expectations,  her  ladyship  should 
have  accepted  his  offer ;  but  confessed  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  a  great  indiscretion  to  put  such  a 
letter  as  that  into  her  power,  "which,"  said  he,  "  I 
have  dearly  paid  for,  in  the  effect  it  has  upon  you." 
"  I  do  not,  I  caimot,"  says  she,  "believe  otherwise 
of  that  letter  than  you  would  have  me.  My  conduct, 
I  think,  shows  you  clearly  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
much  in  that.  And  yet,  Mr.  Jones,  have  I  not 
enough  to  resent  *?  After  what  passed  at  Upton,  so 
soon  to  engage  in  a  new  amour  with  another  woman, 
while  I  fancied,  and  you  pretended,  your  heart  was 
bleeding  for  me  %  Indeed,  you  have  acted  strangely. 
Can  I  believe  the  passion  you  have  professed  to  me 
to  be  sincere  1  Or,  if  I  can,  what  happiness  can  I 
assure  myself  of  with  a  man  capable  of  so  much  in- 
constancy?" "O!  my  Sophia,"  cries  he,  "  do  not 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  purest  passion  that  ever 
infiamed  a  human  breast.  Think,  most  adorable 
creature,  of  my  unhappy  situation,  of  my  despair. 
Could  I,  my  Sophia,  have  flattered  myself  with  the 
most  distant  hopes  of  being  ever  permitted  to  throw 
myself  at  your  feet  in  the  manner  I  do  now,  it  would 
not  have  been  in  the  power  of  any  other  woman  to 
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have  inspii-ed  a  thought  which  the  severest  chastity 
could  have  condemned.  Inconstancy  to  you  !  O 
Sophia !  if  you  can  have  goodness  enough  to  pardon 
what  is  passed,  do  not  let  any  cruel  future  appre- 
hensions shut  your  mercy  against  me.  No  repent- 
ance was  ever  more  sincere.  O  !  let  it  reconcile  me 
to  my  heaven  in  this  dear  bosom."  "  Sincere  re- 
pentance, Mr.  Jones,"  answered  she,  "  will  obtain 
the  pardon  of  a  sinner,  but  it  is  from  one  who  is  a 
perfect  judge  of  that  sincerity.  A  human  mind  may 
be  imposed  on  ;  nor  is  there  any  infallible  method 
to  prevent  it.  You  must  expect,  however,  that  if  I 
can  be  prevailed  on  by  your  repentance  to  pardon 
you,  I  will  at  least  insist  on  the  strongest  proof  of 
its  sincerity."  "Name  any  proof  in  my  power," 
answered  Jones  eagerly.  "  Time,"  replied  she  ; 
"  time  alone,  Mr.  Jones,  can  convince  me  that  you 
are  a  true  penitent,  and  have  resolved  to  abandon 
these  vicious  courses,  which  I  should  detest  you  for, 
if  I  imagined  you  capable  of  persevering  in  them." 
"  Do  not  imagine  it,"  cries  Jones.  "  On  my  knees 
I  entreat,  I  implore  your  confidence,  a  confidence 
•which  it  shall  be  the  business  of  my  life  to  deserve." 
"Let  it  then,"  said  she,  "be  the  business  of  some 
part  of  your  life  to  show  me  you  deserve  it.  I  think 
1  have  been  explicit  enough  in  assuring  you  that, 
when  I  see  you  merit  my  confidence,  you  will  ob- 
tain it.  After  what  is  passed,  sir,  can  you  expect  I 
should  take  you  upon  your  word?" 

He  replied,  "  Don't  believe  me  upon  my  word  ; 
I  have  a  better  security,  a  pledge  for  my  constancy, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  see  and  to  doubt." 
"  What  is  that  1"  said  Sophia,  a  little  surprised. 
"  I  will  show  you,  my  charming  angel,"  cries  Jones, 
seizing  her  hand  and  carrying  her  to  the  glass. 
"  There,  behold  it  there  in  that  lovely  figure,  in  that 
face,  that  shape,  those  eyes,  that  mind  which  shines 
through  these  eyes ;  can  the  man  Avho  shall  be 
in  possession  of  these  be  inconstant "?  Impossible  ! 
my  Sophia ;  they  would  fix  a  Doriraant,  a  lord  Ro- 
chester. You  could  not  doubt  it,  if  you  could  see 
yourself  with  any  eyes  but  your  own."  Sophia 
blushed  and  half  smiled ;  but,  forcing  again  her 
brow  into  a  frown — "  If  I  am  to  judge,"  said  she, 
"  of  the  future  by  the  past,  my  image  will  no  more 
remain  in  your  heart  when  I  am  out  of  your  sight, 
than  it  will  in  this  glaas  when  lam  out  of  the  room." 
"  By  heaven,  by  all  that  is  sacred !"  said  Jones,  "  it 
never  was  out  of  my  heart.  The  delicacy  of  your 
sex  cannot  conceive  the  grossness  of  ours,  nor  how 
little  one  sort  of  amour  has  to  do  with  the  heart." 
"  I  will  never  marry  a  man,"  replied  Sophia,  very 
gravely,  "  who  shall  not  learn  refinement  enough  to 
be  as  incapable  as  I  am  myself  of  making  such  a  dis- 
tinction." "  I  will  learn  it,"  said  Jones.  "  I  have 
learnt  it  already.  The  first  moment  of  hope  that 
my  Sophia  might  be  my  wife  taught  it  me  at  once  ; 
and  all  the  rest  of  her  sex  from  that  moment  be- 
came as  little  the  objects  of  desire  to  my  sense  as  of 
passion  to  my  heart."  "  Well,"  said  Sophia,  "  the 
proof  of  this  must  be  from  time.  Your  situation, 
Mr.  Jones,  is  now  altered,  and  I  assure  you  I  have 
great  satisfaction  in  the  alteration.  You  will  now 
want  no  opportunity  of  being  near  me,  and  convinc- 
ing me  that  your  mind  is  nltered  too."  "  O  !  my 
angel,"  cries  Jones,  "  how  shall  I  thank  thy  good- 
ness !  And  are  you  so  good  to  own  that  you  have  a 
satisfaction  in  my  prosperity  1 Believe  me,  be- 
lieve me,  madam,  it  is  you  alone  have  given  a  relish 
to  that  prosperity,   since  I  owe  to  it  the   dear  hope 

O  !  my  Sophia,   let  it  not  be  a  distant  one. — I 

will  be  all  obedience  to  your  commands.  I  will  not 
dare  to  press  anything  further  than  you  permit  me. 
Yet  let  we  entreat  you  to  appoint  a  short  trial.     O  ! 


tell  me  when  I  may  expect  you  will  be  convinced 
of  what  is  most  solemnly  true."  "  When  I  have  gone 
voluntarily  thus  far,  Mr.  Jones,"  said  she,  "  I  ex- 
pect not  to  be  pressed.  Nay,  I  will  not." — "  0  ! 
don't  look  unkindly  thus,  my  Sophia,"  cries  he.  "  I 
do  not,  I  dare  not  press  you. — Yet  permit  me  at 
least  once  more  to  beg  you  would  fix  the  period.  O  ! 
consider  the  impatience  of  love." "  A  twelve- 
month, perhaps,"  said  she.  "  O  !  my  Sophia,"  cries 
he,  "  you  have  named  an  eternity." — "  Perhaps,  it 
may  be  something  sooner,"  says  she  ;  "  I  will  not 
be  teased.  If  your  passion  for  me  be  what  I  would 
have  it,  I  think  you  may  now  be  easy." — "  Easy, 
Sophia,  call  not  such  an  exulting  happiness   as  mine 

by   so  cold  a  name. O  !    transporting   thought ! 

am  I  not  assured  that  the  blessed  day  will  come, 
when  I  shall  call  you  mine  ;  when  fears  shall  be  no 
more  ;  when  I  shall  have  that  dear,  that  vast,  that 
exquisite,    ecstatic    delight    of  making   my    Sophia 

happy  1" "  Indeed,  sir,"  said  she,   "  that  day  is 

in  your  own  power," "O  !  my  dear,  my  divine 

angel,"  cried  he,   "  these  words  have  made  me  mad 

with  joy. But  I  must,  I  will  thank  those  dear 

lips  which  have  so  sweetly  pronounced  my  bliss." 
He  then  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her  with 
an  ardour  he  had  never  ventured  before. 

At  this  instant  Western,  who  had  stood  sometime 
listening,  burst  into  the  room,  and,  with  his 
hunting  voice  and  phrase,  cried  out,  "  To  her,  boy, 

to    her,  go    to    her. That 's  it,  little  honeys,    O 

that's  it!  Well!  what,  is  it  all  overl  Hath  she 
appointed  the  day,  boy  1  What,  shall  it  be  to-mor- 
row or  next  day  1  It  shan't  be  put  off  a  minute 
longer  than  next  day,  I  am  resolved."  "  Let  me  be- 
seech you,  sir,"  says  Jones,  "  don't  let  me  be  the 
occasion — " — "  Beseech  mine  a ,"  cries  Wes- 
tern, "  I  thought  thou  hadst  been  a  lad  of  higher 
mettle   than  to  give  way  to   a  parcel  of  maidenish 

tricks. 1  tell  thee  'tis    all  flimflam.     Zoodikers  I 

she  'd  have  the  wedding  to  night  with  all  her  heart. 
Would'st  not,  Sophy  1  Come,  confess,  and  be  an 
honest  girl  for  once.  What,  art  dumb  ?  Why  dost 
not  speak  1"  "  Why  should  I  confess,  sir,"  says 
Sophia,   "  since  it  seems  you  are  so  well  acquainted 

with  my  thoughts  1" "  That's  a  good  girl,"  cries 

he,  "  and  dost  consent  thenl"     "  No,  indeed,  sir," 

says  Sophia,  "  I  have  given  no  such  consent." 

"  And  wunt  not  ha  un  then  to-morrow,  nor  next 

dayl"    says  Western. "Indeed,   sir,"   says  she, 

"  I  have  no  such  intention."  "  But  I  can  tell 
thee,"  replied  he,  "why  hast  nut;  only  because  thou 
dost  love  to  be  disobedient,  and  to  plague  and  vex 
thy  father."     "  Pray,  sir,"   said  Jones,  interfering 

"  I   tell   thee   thou    art    a   puppy,"     cries   he, 

"  When  I  vorbid  her,  then  it  was  all  nothing  but 
sighing  and  whining,  and  languishing  and  writing ; 
now  I  am  vor  thee,  she  is  against  thee.  All  the 
spirit  of  contrary,  that's  all.  She  is  above  being 
guided  and  governed  by  her  father,  that  is  the 
whole  truth  on  't.  It  is  only  to  disoblige  and  con- 
tradict me."  ""What  would  my  papa  have  me  do1" 
cries  Sophia.     "  What  would  I  ha  thee  do  1"  says 

he,  "why  gi'  un  thy  hand  this  moment." "  Well, 

sir,"  said  Sophia,  "  I  will  obey  you. — There  is  my 
hand,  Mr.  Jones."      "  Well,  and  will  you  consent 

to  ha  un  to-morrow  morning  V  says  Western. 

"  I  will   be  obedient   to   you,    sir,"   cries   she. 

"  Why  then  to-moiTOw  morning  be  the  day,"  cries 
he.  "  Why  then  to-morrow  morning  shall  be  the  day, 
papa,  since  you  will  have  it  so,"  says  Sophia.  Jones 
then  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  kissed  her  hand  in  an 
agony  of  joy,  while  Western  began  to  caper  and 
dance  about  the  room,  presently  crying  out, — 
"  Where  the  devil  is  Allworthj  1     He  is  without 
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now,  a  talking  with  that   d d  hn\7er  Bowling, 

when  he  should  be  minding  other  matters."  He 
then  sallied  out  in  quest  of  him,  and  very  oppor- 
tunely left  tlie  lovers  to  enjoy  a  few  tender  minutes 
alone. 

But  he  soon  returned  witli  Allworthy,  saying, 
"  If  you  won't  believe  me,  you  may  ask  her  your- 
self. Hast  nut  gin  thy  consent,  Sophy,  to  be  mar- 
ried to-morrow?"  "  Such  are  your  commands,  sir," 
cries  Sophia,  "  and  I  dare  not  be  guilty  of  disobe- 
dience." "  I  hope,  madam,"  cries  Allworthy,  "my 
nephew  will  merit  so  much  goodness,  and  will  be 
always  as  sensible  as  myself  of  the  great  honour  you 
have  done  my  family.  An  alliance  with  so  charm- 
ing and  so  excellent  a  young  lady  would  indeed  be 
an  honour  to  the  greatest  in  England."  "  Yes," 
cries  Western,  "  but  if  I  had  suffered  her  to  stand 
shill  I  shall  I,  dilly  dally,  you  might  not  have  liad 
that  honour  yet  a  wliile  ;  I  was  forced  to  use  a  little 
fatherly  authority  to  bring  her  to."  "  I  hope  not, 
sir,"  cries  Allworthy,  "  I  hope  there  is  not  the  least 
constraint."  "  Why,  there,"  cries  Western,  "  you 
may  bid  her  unsay  all  again  if  you  will.  Dost  re- 
pent heartily  of  thy  promise,  dost  not,  Sophy  t" 
"  Indeed,  papa,"  cries  she,  "  I  do  not  repent,  nor  do 
I  believe  I  ever  shall,  of  any  promise  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Jones."  "  Then,  nephew,"  cries  Allworthy, 
"  I  felicitate  you  most  heartily  ;  for  I  think  you  are 
the  happiest  of  men.  And,  madam,  you  will  give 
me  leave  to  congratulate  you  on  this  joyful  occasion  : 
indeed,  I  am  convinced  you  have  bestowed  yourself 
on  one  who  will  be  sensible  of  your  great  merit,  and 
who  will  at  least  use  his  best  endeavours  to  deserve 
it."     His  best  endeavours !"  cries  Western,    "that 

he  will,  I  warrant  un. Harkee,  Allworthy,    I  '11 

bet  thee  five  pounds  to  a  crown  we  have  a  boy  to- 
morrow nine  montlis  ;  but  prithee  tell  me  what  wut 
ha!  Wut  ha  Burgundy,  Champaigne,  or  whati  for, 
please  Jupiter,  we  '11  make  a  night  on  't."  "  Indeed, 
sir,"  said  Allworthy,  "  you  must  excuse  me  ;  both 
my  nephew  and  I  were  engaged  before  I  suspected 
this  near  approach  of  his  happiness." — "  Engaged  !" 
quoth  the  squire,  "  never  tell  me. — I  won't  part 
with  thee  to-niglit  upon  any  occasion.  Shalt  sup 
here,  please  the  lord  Harry."  "  You  must  pardon  me, 
my  dear  neighbour?"  answered  Allworthy  ;  "  I  have 
given  a  solemn  promise,  and  that  you  know  I  never 
break."      "  Why,    prithee,    who   art   engaged    to  V' 

cries  the  squire. Allworthy  then  informed  him, 

as  likewise  of  the  company. "  Odzookers  !"  an- 
swered the  squire,  "  I  will  go  with  thee,  and  so 
shall  Sophy  !  for  I  won't  part  with  thee  to-night ; 
and  it  would  be  barbarous  to  part  Tom  and  the 
girl."  This  offer  was  presently  embraced  by  All- 
worthy,  and  Sophia  consented,  having  first  obtained 
a  private  promise  from  her  father  that  he  would  not 
mention  a  syllable  concerning  her  marriage. 

CHAPTER  the  last 
In  which  the  history  is  concluded. 
Young  Nightingale  had  been  that  afternoon,  by  ap- 
pointment, to  wait  on  his  father,  who  received  him 
much  more  kindly  tlian  he  expected.  There  like- 
wise he  met  his  uncle,  who  was  returned  to  town  in 
quest  of  his  new-married  daughter. 

This  marriage  was  the  luckiest  incident  which 
could  have  happened  to  the  young  gentleman  ;  for 
these  brothers  lived  in  a  constant  state  of  contention 
about  the  government  of  their  children,  both  heartily 
despising  the  method  which  each  other  took.  Each 
of  them  tlierefore  now  endeavoured,  as  much  as  he 
could,  to  palliate  the  offence  which  his  own  child 
had  committed,  and  to  aggravate  the  match  of  the 
other.     This  desire  of  triumphing  over  his  brother, 


added  to  the  many  arguments  which  Allworthy  had 
used,  so  strongly  operated  on  the  old  gentleman 
that  he  met  his  son  with  a  smiling  countenance,  and 
actually  agreed  to  sup  with  him  that  evening  at 
Mrs.  Miller's. 

As  for  the  other,  who  really  loved  his  daughter 
with  the  most  immoderate  affection,  there  was  little 
diificulty  in  inclining  him  to  a  reconciliation.  He 
was  no  sooner  informed  by  his  nephew  where  his 
daughter  and  her  husband  were  than  he  declared  he 
would  instantly  go  to  her.  And  when  he  arrived 
there  he  scarce  suffered  her  to  fall  upon  her  knees 
before  he  took  her  up,  and  embraced  her  with  a 
tenderness  which  affected  all  who  saw  him  ;  and  in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  was  as  well  recon- 
ciled to  both  lier  and  her  husband  as  if  he  had  him- 
self joined  their  hands. 

In  this  situation  were  affairs  when  Mr.  Allworthy 
and  his  company  arrived  to  complete  the  happiness 
of  Mrs.  Miller,  who  no  sooner  saw  Sophia  tlian  she 
guessed  everything  that  had  liappened ;  and  so 
great  was  her  friendship  to  Jones,  that  it  added  not 
a  few  transports  to  those  she  felt  on  the  happiness  of 
her  own  daughter. 

There  have  not,  I  believe,  been  many  instances 
of  a  number  of  people  met  together,  where  every 
one  was  so  perfectly  happy  as  in  this  company. 
Amongst  whom  the  father  of  young  Nightingale 
enjoyed  the  least  perfect  content ;  for,  notwithstand- 
ing his  aft'ection  for  his  son,  notwithstanding  the 
authority  and  the  arguments  of  Allworthy,  toge- 
ther with  tlie  other  motive  mentioned  before,  he 
could  not  so  entirely  be  satisfied  with  his  son's 
choice  ;  and,  perhaps,  the  presence  of  Sophia  her- 
self tended  a  little  to  aggravate  and  heighten  his 
concern,  as  a  thought  now  and  then  suggested 
itself  that  his  son  might  have  had  that  lady,  or  some 
other  such.  Not  that  any  of  the  charms  which 
adorned  either  the  person  or  mind  of  Sophia 
created  the  uneasiness ;  it  was  the  contents  of  her 
father's  coffers  which  set  his  heart  a  longing. 
These  were  the  charms  which  he  could  not  bear  to 
think  his  son  hod  sacrificed  to  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Miller. 

The  brides  were  both  very  pretty  women  ;  but  so 
totally  were  they  eclipsed  by  the  beauty  of  Sophia, 
tliat,  had  they  not  been  two  of  the  best-tempered 
girls  in  the  world,  it  would  have  raised  some  envy 
in  their  breasts  ;  for  neither  of  their  husbands  could 
long  keep  his  eyes  from  Sophia,  Avho  sat  at  the 
table  like  a  queen  receiving  homage,  or,  rather,  like 
a  superior  being  receiving  adoration  from  all  around 
her.  But  it  was  an  adoration  which  they  gave,  not 
what  she  exacted  ;  for  she  was  as  much  distinguished 
by  her  modesty  and  affability  as  by  all  her  other 
perfections. 

The  evening  was  spent  in  much  true  mirth.  All 
were  happy,  but  those  the  most  who  had  been  most 
unhappy  before.  Their  former  sufferings  and  fears 
gave  such  a  relish  to  their  felicity  as  even  love  and 
fortune,  in  their  fullest  flow,  could  not  have  given 
without  the  advantage  of  such  a  comparison.  Yet, 
as  great  joy,  especially  after  a  sudden  change  and 
revolution  of  circumstances,  is  apt  to  be  silent,  and 
dwells  rather  in  the  heart  than  on  the  tongue,  Jones 
and  Sophia  appeared  the  least  merry  of  the  w'hole 
company  ;  which  Western  observed  with  great  im- 
patience, often  crying  out  to  them,  "  Why  dost  not 
talk,  boy!  Why  dost  look  so  gravel  Hast  lost  thy 
tongue,  girl !  Drink  another  glass  of  wine  ;  sha't 
drink  another  glass."  And,  the  more  to  enliven  her, 
he  would  sometimes  sing  a  merry  song,  which  bore 
some  relation  to  matrimony  and  the  loss  of  a  maiden- 
head.    Nay,  he  would  have  proceeded  so  far  on  that 
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topic  as  to  have  driven  her  out  of  the  room,  if  Mr. 
AUworthy  had  not  checked  him,  sometimes  by  looks, 
and  once  or  twice  by  a  "  Fie  !  Mr.  Western !"  He 
began,  indeed,  once  to  debate  the  matter,  and  assert 
his  right  to  talk  to  his  own  daughter  as  he  thought 
fit ;  but,  as  nobody  seconded  him,  he  was  soon  re- 
duced to  order. 

Notwithstanding  this  little  restraint,  he  was  so 
pleased  with  the  cheerfulness  and  good-humour  of 
the  company,  that  he  insisted  on  their  meeting  the 
next  day  at  his  lodgings.  They  all  did  so  ;  and  the 
lovely  Sophia,  who  was  now  in  private  become  a 
bride  too,  officiated  as  the  mistress  of  the  ceremo- 
nies, or,  in  the  polite  phrase,  did  the  honours  of  the 
table.  She  had  that  morning  given  her  hand  to 
Jones,  in  the  chapel  at  Doctors'-Commons,  where 
Mr.  AUworthy,  Mr.  Western,  and  Mrs.  Miller,  were 
the  only  persons  present. 

Sophia  had  earnestly  desired  her  father  that  no 
others  of  the  company,  who  were  that  day  to  dine 
with  him,  should  be  acquainted  with  her  marriage. 
The  same  secrecy  was  enjoined  to  Mrs.  Miller,  and 
Jones  undertook  for  AUworthy.  This  somewhat 
reconciled  the  delicacy  of  Sophia  to  the  public  en- 
tertainment which,  in  compliance  with  her  father's 
will,  she  was  obliged  to  go  to,  greatly  against  her 
own  inclinations.  In  confidence  of  this  secresy  she 
went  through  the  day  pretty  well,  till  the  squire, 
who  was  now  advanced  into  the  second  bottle,  could 
contain  his  joy  no  longer,  but,  filling  out  a  bumper, 
drank  a  health  to  the  bride,  The  health  was  imme- 
diately pledged  by  all  present,  to  the  great  confusion 
of  our  poor  blushing  Sophia,  and  the  great  concern 
of  Jones  upon  her  account.  To  say  truth,  there  was 
not  a  person  present  made  wiser  by  this  discovery  ; 
for  Mrs.  Miller  had  whispered  it  to  her  daughter, 
her  daughter  to  her  husband,  her  husband  to  his 
sister,  and  she  to  all  the  rest. 

Sophia  now  took  the  first  opportunity  of  with- 
drawing with  the  ladies,  and  the  squire  sat  in  to  his 
cups,  in  which  he  was,  by  degrees,  deserted  by  all 
the  company  except  the  uncle  of  young  Nightingale, 
who  loved  his  bottle  as  well  as  Western  himself. 
These  two,  therefore,  sat  stoutly  to  it  dui-ing  the 
whole  evening,  and  long  after  that  happy  hour  which 
had  surrendered  the  charming  Sophia  to  the  eager 
arms  of  the  enraptured  Jones. 

Thus,  reader,  we  have  at  length  brought  our  his- 
tory to  a  conclusion,  in  which,  to  our  great  pleasure, 
though  contrary,  perhaps,  to  thy  expectation,  Mr. 
Jones  appears  to  be  the  happiest  of  all  human  kind ; 
for  what  happiness  this  world  affords  equal  to  the 
possession  of  such  a  woman  as  Sophia,  I  sincerely 
own  I  have  never  yet  discovered. 

As  to  the  other  persons  who  have  made  any  con- 
siderable figure  in  this  history,  as  some  may  desire 
to  know  a  little  more  concerning  them,  we  will  pro- 
ceed, in  as  few  words  as  possible,  to  satisfy  their 
curiosity. 

AUworthy  hath  never  yet  been  prevailed  upon  to 
see  BUfil,  hut  he  hath  yielded  to  the  importunity  of 
Jones,  backed  by  Sophia,  to  settle  200^.  a-year  upon 
him  ;  to  which  Jones  hath  privately  added  a  third. 
Upon  this  income  he  lives  in  one  of  the  northern 
counties,  about  200  miles  distant  from  London,  and 
lays  up  200Z.  a-year  out  of  it,  in  order  to  purchase  a 
seat  in  the  next  parliament  from  a  neighbouring 
borough,  which  he  has  bargained  for  with  an  at- 
torney there.  He  is  also  lately  turned  methodist,  in 
hopes  of  marrying  a  very  rich  widow  of  that  sect, 
whose  estate  lies  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Square  died  soon  after  he  wi-it  the  before-men- 
tioned letter ;  and  as  to  Thwackum,  he  continues  at 
his  vicarage.     He  hath  made  many  fruitless  attempts 


to  regain  the  confidence  of  AUworthy,  or  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  Jones,  both  of  whom  he  flatters 
to  their  faces,  and  abuses  behind  their  backs.  But 
in  his  stead,  Mr.  AUworthy  hath  lately  taken  Mr. 
Abraham  Adams  into  his  house,  of  whom  Sophia  is 
grown  immoderately  fond,  and  declares  he  shall  have 
the  tuition  of  her  children. 

Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  is  separated  from  her  husband, 
and  retains  the  little  remains  of  her  fortune.  She 
lives  in  reputation  at  the  polite  end  of  the  town,  and 
is  so  good  an  economist,  that  she  spends  three  times 
the  income  of  her  fortune,  without  running  in  debt. 
She  maintains  a  perfect  intimacy  with  the  lady  of 
the  Irish  peer  ;  and  in  acts  of  friendship  to  her  re- 
pays aU  the  obligations  she  owes  to  her  husband. 

Mrs.  Western  was  soon  reconciled  to  her  niece 
Sophia,  and  hath  spent  two  months  together  with 
her  in  the  country.  Lady  Bellaston  made  the  latter 
a  formal  visit  at  her  return  to  town,  where  she  be- 
haved to  Jones  as  to  a  perfect  stranger,  and,  with 
great  civility,  wished  him  joy  on  his  marriage. 

Mr.  Nightingale  hath  purchased  an  estate  for  his 
son  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jones,  where  the  young 
gentleman,  his  lady,  Mrs.  MiUei-,  and  her  little 
daughter  reside,  and  the  most  agreeable  intercourse 
subsists  between  the  two  families. 

As  to  those  of  lower  account,  Mrs.  Waters  re- 
turned into  the  country,  had  a  pension  of  60^.  a- 
year  settled  upon  her  by  Mr.  AUworthy,  and  is  mar- 
ried to  parson  Supple,  on  whom,  at  the  instance  of 
Sophia,  Western  hath  bestowed  a  considerable  living. 
Black  George,  hearing  the  discovery  that  had  been 
made,  ran  away,  and  was  never  since  heard  of ;  and 
Jones  bestowed  the  money  on  his  family,  but  not  in 
equal  proportions,  for  Molly  had  much  the  greatest 
share. 

As  for  Partridge,  Jones  hath  settled  501.  a-year  on 
him  ;  and  he  hath  again  set  up  a  school,  in  which  he 
meets  with  much  better  encouragement  than  for- 
merly, and  there  is  now  a  treaty  of  marriage  on  foot 
between  him  and  Miss  Molly  Seagrim,  which, 
through  the  mediation  of  Sophia,  is  likely  to  take 
effect. 

We  now  return  to  take  leave  of  Mr.  Jones  and 
Sophia,  who,  within  two  days  after  their  marriage, 
attended  Mr.  Western  and  Mr.  AUworthy  into  the 
country.  Western  hath  resigned  his  family  seat, 
and  the  greater  part  of  his  estate,  to  his  son-in-law, 
and  hath  retired  to  a  lesser  house  of  his  in  another 
part  of  the  country  which  is  better  for  hunting.  In- 
deed, he  is  often  as  a  visitant  with  Mr.  Jones,  who, 
as  well  as  his  daughter,  hath  an  infinite  delight  in 
doing  everything  in  their  power  to  please  him. 
And  this  desire  of  theu's  is  attended  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  the  old  gentleman  declares  he  was  never 
happy  in  his  life  till  now.  He  hath  here  a  parlour 
and  ante-chamber  to  himself,  where  he  gets  drunk 
with  whom  he  pleases  :  and  his  daughter  is  still  as 
ready  as  formerly  to  play  to  him  whenever  he  de- 
sires it ;  for  Jones  hath  assured  her  that,  as,  next  to 
pleasing  her,  one  of  his  highest  satisfactions  is  to 
contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the  old  man ;  so  the 
great  duty  which  she  expresses  and  performs  to  her 
father  renders  her  almost  equally  dear  to  him  with 
the  love  which  she  bestows  on  himself. 

Sophia  hath  already  produced  him  two  fine  chil- 
dren, a  boy  and  a  girl,  of  whom  the  old  gentleman 
is  so  fond,  that  he  spends  much  of  his  time  in  the 
nursery,  where  he  declares  the  tattling  of  his  little 
grand-daughter,  who  is  above  a  year  and  a  half  old, 
is  sweeter  music  than  the  finest  cry  of  dogs  in 
England. 

AUworthy  was  likewise  greatly  liberal  to  Jones 
on  the  marriage,  and  hath   omitted  no  instance  of 
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showing  his  affection  to  him  and  his  lady,  who  love 
him  as  a  father.  Whatever  in  the  nature  of  Jones 
had  a  tendency  to  vice,  has  been  corrected  by  con- 
tinual conversation  with  this  good  man,  and  by  his 
union  with  the  lovely  and  virtuous  Sophia.  He 
hath  also,  by  reflection  on  his  past  follies,  acquired 
a  discretion  and  prudence  very  uncommon  in  one 
of  his  lively  parts. 

To  conclude,  as  there  are  not  to  be  found  a  wor- 
thier man  and  waman,  than  this  fond  couple,  so 
neither  can  any  be  imagined  more  happy.      They 


preserve  the  purest  and  tenderest  affection  for  each 
other,  an  affe<;tion  daily  increased  and  confirmed  by 
mutual  endearments  and  mutual  esteem.  Nor  is 
their  conduct  towards  their  relations  and  friends  less 
amiable  than  towards  one  another.  And  such  is 
their  condescension,  their  indulgence,  and  their 
beneficence  to  those  below  them,  that  there  is  not  a 
neighbour,  a  tenant,  or  a  servant,  who  doth  not  most 
gratefully  bless  the  day  when  Mr.  Jones  was  mar- 
ried to  his  Sophia, 
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PREFACE. 

As  it  is  possilile  the  mere  English  reader  may  have  a  different 
idea  of  romance  from  the  author  of  these  little*  volumes,  and 
may  consequently  expect  a  kind  of  entertainment  not  to  be 
found,  nor  which  was  even  intended,  in  the  following  pages, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  premise  a  few  words  concerning 
this  kind  of  wiitiug,  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
hitherto  attempted  in  our  language. 

The  Epic,  as  well  as  the  Drama,  is  divided  into  tragedy 
and  comedy.  HoMfR,  who  was  the  father  of  this  species  of 
poetrv,  gave  us  a  pattern  of  both  these,  though  that  of  the 
latter' kind  is  entirely  lost;  which  Aristotle  tells  us,  bore  the 
same  relation  to  comedy  which  his  Iliad  bears  to  tragedy. 
And,  perhaps,  that  we  have  no  more  instances  of  it  among  the 
writers  of  antiquity,  is  owing  to  the  loss  of  this  great  pattern, 
which,  liad  it  survived,  would  have  found  its  imitators  equally 
with  the  other  poems  of  this  great  original. 

And  further,  as  this  poetry  may  be  tragic  or  comic,  I  will 
not  scruple  to  say  it  may  be  likewise  either  in  verse  or  prose; 
for  though  it  wants  one  particular,  which  the  critic  enumerates 
in  the  constituent  parts  of  an  epic  poem,  namely,  metre;  yet, 
when  any  kind  of  writing  cont  lins  all  its  other  parts,  such  as 
fable,  action,  characters,  sentiments,  and  diction,  and  is  de- 
ficient in  metre  only ;  it  seems,  I  think,  reasonable  to  refer  it 
to  the  epic ;  at  least,  as  no  critic  hath  thought  proper  to  range 
it  under  another  head,  or  to  assign  it  a  particular  name  to  itself. 
Thus  ttie  Telemachus  of  the  archbiJiop  of  Cambray  appears 
to  me  of  the  epic  kind,  as  well  as  the  Odyssey  of  Homer  ;  in- 
deed, it  is  much  faires  and  more  reasonable  to  give  it  a  name 
common  with  that  species  from  which  it  ditVers  only  in  a  single 
instince,  than  to  confound  it  with  those  which  it  resembles  in 
no  other.  Such  as  tliose  voluminous  works,  commonly  called 
Komances,  Clelia,  Cleopatra,  Astraea,  Cassandra,  the  Grand 
Cyrus,  and  innumerable  others,  which  contain,  as  I  appre- 
hend, very  little  instruction  or  entertainment. 

Now,  a  comic  romance  is  a  comic  epic  poem  in  prose ;  dif- 
fering from  comedy,  as  the  serious  epic  from  tragedy  :  its  action 
btiiig  more  exten<ted  and  comprehensive ;  containing  a  much 
larger  circle  of  incidents,  and  introducing  a  greater  variety  of 
ch.iracters.  It  ditfers  from  the  serious  romance  in  its  fable  and 
action,  in  this ;  that,  as  in  the  one  these  are  grave  and  solemn, 
so  in  the  other  they  are  light  and  ridiculous ;  it  differs  in  its 
characters  by  introducing  persons  of  inferior  rank,  and  conse- 
quently of  inferior  manners,  whereas  the  grave  romance  sets 
the  highest  before  us;  lastly,  in  its  sentiments  and  diction,  by 
preserving  the  ludicrous  instead  of  the  sublime.  In  the  dic- 
tion, I  think,  burlesque  itself  may  be  sometimes  admitted ;  of 
which  many  instances  will  occur  in  this  work,  as  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  battles,  and  some  other  places,  not  necessary  to 
be  pointed  out  to  the  classical  reader,  for  whose  entertainment 
those  parodies  or  burlesque  imitations  are  chiefly  calculated. 

But,  though  we  have  sometimes  admitted  this  in  our  diction,  we 
have  carefully  excluded  it  from  our  sentiments  and  characters; 
for  there  it  is  never  properly  introduced,  unless  in  writings  of 
the  burlesque  kind,  which  this  is  not  intended  to  be.  Indeed,  no 
two  species  of  writing  c^in  differ  more  widely  than  the  comic 
and  the  burlesque ;  for  as  the  latter  is  ever  the  exhibition  of 
what  is  monstrous  and  unnatural,  and  where  our  delight,  if  we 
examine  it,  arises  from  the  surprising  absurdy,  as  in  appropri- 
ating the  manners  of  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  or  c  Cimversu ; 
so  in  the  former  we  should  ever  confine  ourselves  strictly  to 
nature,  from  the  just  imitation  of  which  will  flow  all  the  plea- 
sure we  Can  tliis  way  convey  to  a  sensible  reader.  And  per- 
haps there  is  one   reason  why  a  comic  writer  should  of  all 
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others  be  the  least  excused  for  de\'iating  from  nature,  since  it 
may  not  be  always  so  easy  for  a  serious  poet  to  meet  with  the 
great  and  the  admirable  :  but  life  everywhere  furnishes  an  ac- 
curate observer  with  the  ridiculous. 

I  have  hinted  this  little  concerning  burlesque,  because  I 
have  often  heard  that  name  given  to  verlormances  which  have 
been  truly  of  the  comic  kind,  from  the  author's  having  some- 
times adniitted  it  in  his  diction  only  ,  which,  as  it  is  the  dress 
of  poetry,  doth,  like  the  dress  of  men,  establish  characters,  (the 
one  of  the  whole  poem,  and  the  other  of  the  whole  man,)  in 
vulgar  opinion,  beyond  any  of  their  greater  excellencies  :  but 
surely,  a  certain  drollery  in  style,  where  characters  and  senti- 
ments are  perfectly  natural,  no  more  constitutes  the  burlesque 
than  an  empty  pomp  and  dignity  of  words,  where  everything 
else  is  mean  and  low,  can  t-ntille  any  performance  to  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  true  sublime. 

And  I  apprehend  my  lord  Shaftesbury's  opinion  of  mere 
burlesque  agrees  with  mine,  when  he  asserts.  There  is  no  such 
thing  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients.  But  perhaps 
I  have  less  abhorrence  than  he  professes  for  it ;  and  that,  not 
because  I  have  had  some  little  success  on  the  stage  this  way, 
but  rather  as  it  contributes  more  to  exquisite  mirth  and  l.iugh- 
ter  than  any  other  ;  and  th-'se  are  probably  more  wholesome 
physic  for  the  mind,  and  conduce  better  to  purge  away  spleen, 
melancholy,  and  ill  affections,  than  is  generally  imagined. 
Nay,  I  will  appeal  to  common  observation,  whether  the  same 
companies  are  not  found  more  full  of  good-humour  and  bene- 
volence, aftiT  thev  h  ive  been  sweeti-ned  for  two  or  three  hours 
with  entertainments  of  this  kind,  than  when  soured  by  a 
tragedy  or  a  grave  lecture. 

But  to  illustrate  all  this  by  another  science,  in  which,  per- 
haps, we  shall  see  the  distinction  more  clearly  and  plainly, 
let  us  examine  the  works  of  a  comic  history  painter,  with  those 
performances  which  the  Italians  call  Caricatura,  where  we 
shall  tind  the  true  excellence  of  the  former  to  consist  in  the 
exactest  copying  nf  nature  ;  insomuch  that  a  judicious  eye  in- 
st  intly  rejects  anvthing  outre,  any  liberty  wliich  the  painter  hath 
taken' with  the  features  of  that  alma  mater;  whereas  in  the 
Caricatura  we  allow  all  licence,—  its  aim  is  to  exhibit  monsters, 
not  men;  and  all  distortions  and  exaggerations  whatever  are 
within  its  proper  province. 

Now,  what  Caricatura  is  in  painting.  Burlesque  is  in  writ- 
ing ;  and,  in  the  same  manner  the  comic  writer  and  painter 
correlate  to  each  oiher.  And  here  I  shall  observe,  that,  as  in 
the  former  the  jiainter  seems  to  have  the  advantage,  so  it  is 
in  the  latter  infinitely  on  the  side  of  the  writer;  for  the  Mon- 
strous is  much  easier  to  paint  than  to  describe,  and  the  Ridicu- 
lous to  describe  than  paint. 

And  though  perhaps  this  latter  species  doth  not  in  eithei 
science  so  strongly  affect  and  agitate  the  muscles  as  tlie  other ; 
yet  it  will  be  owned,  I  believe,  that  a  more  rational  and  useful 
pleasure  arises  to  us  from  it.  He  who  should  call  the  ingenious 
Hogarth  a  burlesque  painter,  would,  in  my  opinion,  do  him 
very  little  honour  ;  for  sure  it  is  much  easier,  much  less  the 
suliject  of  admiration,  to  paint  a  man  with  a  nose,  or  any  other 
feature,  of  a  preposterous  size,  or  to  expose  him  in  some  absurd 
or  monstrous  attitude,  than  to  express  the  affections  of  men  on 
canvas.  It  hith  been  thought  a  vast  commendation  of  a 
painter  to  say  liis  figures  seem  to  breathe ;  but  surely  it  is  a 
much  greater  and  nobler  applause,  that  they  appear  to  think. 

But  to  return.  Tlie  Ridiculous  only,  as  I  have  before  said, 
falls  within  my  province  in  the  present  work.  Nor  will  some 
exiilanation  of  this  word  be  thought  impertinent  by  the  reader, 
if  he  considers  how  wonderfully  it  hath  been  mistaken,  even  by 
writers  who  hath  professed  it ;  for  to  what  but  such  a  mistake 
can  we  attribute  the  many  attempts  to  ridicule  the  blackest  vil- 
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lanies,  and,  what  is  yet  worse,  tlie  most  dreadful  calamities? 
What  could  exceed  the  absurdity  of  an  author,  who  should 
write  the  comedy  of  Nero,  with  the  merry  incident  of  ripping 
up  his  motliel'  s"  belly  ?  or  what  would  give  a  gieater  shuck  to 
humanity  than  an  attempt  to  expose  the  miseries  of  jioverty 
and  distress  to  ridicule  ?  And  yet  the  reader  will  not  want 
mucli  learning  to  suggest  sucli  instances  to  himself. 

Besides,  it  may  seem  remarkable,  that  Aristotle,  who  is  so 
fond  and  free  of  delinitions,  hath  not  thought  proper  to  define 
the  Ridiculous.  Indeed,  where  lie  tells  us  it  is  proper  to 
comedy,  he  hath  remarked  that  villany  is  not  its  object :  but 
he  liatii  not,  as  I  remember,  positively  assei-ted  what  is.  Nor 
dotli  the  alilie  Bellegarde,  who  hath  written  a  treatise  on  this 
subject,  though  lie  shows  us  many  species  of  it,  once  trace  it  to 
its  fountain. 

The  only  source  of  the  true  Ridiculous  (as  it  appears  to  me) 
is  affectation.  ]?ut  though  it  arises  from  one  spring  only, 
when  we  consider  the  infinite  streams  into  which  tiiis  one 
branches,  we  shall  presently  cease  to  admire  at  the  copious 
field  it  affords  to  an  observer.  Now,  affectation  proceeds  from 
one  of  these  two  causes,  vanity  or  hypocrisy;  for  as  vanity 
puts  >is  on  affecting  false  characters,  in  order  to  purcliase  ap- 
plause, so  hypocrisy  sets  us  on  an  endeavour  to  avoid  censure, 
by  concealing  our  vices  under  an  appearance  of  their  opposite 
virtues.  Anil  thougli  these  two  causes  are  often  confounded 
(for  there  is  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing  them),  yet,  as 
they  proceed  from  very  different  motives,  so  they  are  as 
clearly  distinct  in  their  operations;  for  indeed,  the  affectation 
which  arises  from  vanity  is  nearer  to  truth  than  the  other,  as 
it  hath  not  that  violent  repugnancy  of  nature  to  struggle  witli, 
which  that  of  the  hypocrite  hath.  It  may  be  likewise  noted, 
that  affectation  doth  not  imply  an  absolute  negation  of  those 
qualities  which  are  affected;  and,  therefore,  though,  wlien  it 
proceeds  from  liypocrisy,  it  be  nearly  allied  to  deceit ;  yet, 
when  it  comes  from  vanity  only,  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
ostentation  :  for  instance,  the  affectation  of  liberality  in  a  vain 
man  differs  visibly  from  the  same  affectation  in  the  avaricious; 
for  thougli  the  vain  man  is  not  what  he  would  appear,  or  hath 
not  the  virtue  he  affects  to  the  degree  he  would  be  thought  to 
liave  it ;  yet  it  sits  less  awkwardly  on  him  than  on  the  ava- 
ricious man,  who  is  the  very  reverse  of  what  he  would  seem 
to  be. 

From  the  discovery  of  this  affectation  arises  the  Ridiculous, 
which  always  strikes  the  reader  with  surprise  and  pleasure ; 
<ind  that  in  a  higher  and  stronger  degree  when  the  affectation 
irises  from  hypocrisy  than  when  from  vanity ;  for  to  discover 
.any  one  to  be  exact  the  reverse  of  what  he  affects,  is  more  sur- 
prising, aud  consequently  more  ridiculous,  than  to  find  him  a 
little  deficient  in  the  quality  lie  desires  the  reputation  of.  I 
might  observe  that  our  Beu  Jonson,  who  of  all  men  under- 
stood the  Ridiculous  the  best,  hath  chiefly  used  the  hypocri- 
tical affectation. 

Now,  from  affectation  only,  the  misfortunes  and  calamities 
of  life,  or  the  imperfections  of  nature,  may  become  the  objects 
of  ridicule.  Surely  he  liath  a  very  ill-fiamcd  mind  who  can 
look  on  ugliness,  infirmity,  or  poverty,  as  ridiculous  in  them- 
selves ;  nor  do  I  believe  any  man  living,  who  meets  a  dirty 
fellow  riding  through  the  streets  in  a  cart,  is  struck  with  an 
idea  of  the  Ridiculous  from  it;  but  if  lie  should  see  the  same 
figure  descend  from  his  coach  and  six,  or  holt  fromr  his  chair 
witli  his  hat  under  his  arm,  he  would  then  begin  to  laugh,  and 
with  justice.  In  the  same  manner,  were  we  to  enter  a  poor 
house  and  behold  a  wretched  family  sliivering  with  cold  and 
languishing  with  hunger,  it  would  not  incline  us  to  laughter 
(at  least  we  must  have  veiy  diabolical  natures  if  it  wwild) ; 
but  should  we  discover  there  a  grate  instead  of  coals  adorned 
with  flowers,  empty  plate  or  china  dishes  on  the  sideboard,  or 
any  other  affectation  of  riches  and  finery,  either  on  their  per- 
sons or  in  their  furniture,  we  might  then  indeed  be  excused  for 
ridiculing  so  fantastical  an  appearance.  Much  less  are  natural 
imperfections  the  object  of  derision  ;  but  when  ugliness  aims 
at  the  applause  of  beauty,  or  lameness  endeavours  to  display 
agility,  it  is  then  that  these  unfortunate  circumstances,  which 
at  first  moved  our  compassion,  tend  only  to  raise  our  mirth. 

The  poet  carries  tliis  very  far  : — 

None  are  for  being  what  they  are  in  fault. 
But  for  not  being  what  they  would  be  thought. 

Where  if  the  metre  would  suffer  the  word  Ridiculous  to  close 
t  :e  first  line,  the  thought  would  be  rathe;-  more  proper.  Great 
vices  are  the  proper  oljjects  of  our  detestation,  smaller  faalts 
of  our  pity  ;  but  alFectation  appears  to  me  the  only  true  source 
of  the  Ridiculous. 

Bat  perhaps  it  may  he  objected  to  me,  tliat  I  have,  against 
ray  own  rules,  introduced  vices,  and  of  a  very  black  kind,  into 
this  work.  To  which  I  shall  answer :  first,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  pursue  a  series  of  liuman  actions,  and  keep  clear 
from  them.  Secondly,  that  the  vices  to  be  found  here  are 
rather  the  accidental  consequences  of  some  human  frailty  or 
foible,  than  causes  habitually  existing  in  the  mind.  Thirdly, 
that  they  are  never  set  forth  as  the  objects  of  ridicule,  but  de- 
testation. Fourthly,  that  they  are  never  the  principal  figure 
at  that  time  on  the  scene  :  and,  lastly,  they  never  produce  the 
intended  evil. 

Having  thus  distinguished  Joseph  Andrews  from  tlie  produc- 


tions of  romance  writers  on  the  one  hand ,  and  burlesque  wri- 
ters on  the  other,  and  given  some  few  very  short  hints  (for  I 
intended  no  more)  of  this  species  of  writing,  whicli  I  have 
affirmed  to  be  hitherto  unattempted  in  our  language  ;  I  shall 
leave  to  my  good-natured  reader  to  apply  my  piece  to  my  ob- 
servations, and  will  detain  liim  no  longer  than  with  a  word 
concerning  the  characters  in  this  work. 

And  here  I  solemnly  protest  I  have  no  intention  to  vilify  or 
asperse  any  one;  for  though  everything  is  copied  from  the  book 
of  nature,  and  scarce  a  character  or  action  produced  which  I 
have  not  taken  from  my  own  observations  and  experience ;  yet 
I  have  used  the  utmost  care  to  obscure  the  persons  by  su';h 
different  circumstances,  degrees,  and  colours,  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  guess  at  them  with  any  degree  of  certainty  ;  and 
if  it  ever  happjens  otherwise,  it  is  only  where  the  failure  charac- 
terised is  so  minute  that  it  is  a  fuible  only  which  the  party 
himself  may  laugh  at  as  well  as  any  other. 

As  to  the  character  of  Adams,  as  it  is  the  most  glaring  in 
the  whole,  so  I  conceive  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  book  now 
extant.  It  is  designed  a  character  of  perfect  simplicity  ;  and 
as  the  goodness  of  his  heart  will  recommend  him  to  the  good- 
natured,  so  I  hope  it  will  excuse  me  to  the  gentlemen  of  his 
cloth ;  for  whom,  while  they  are  worthy  of  their  sacred  order, 
no  man  can  possibly  have  a  greater  respect.  They  will  there- 
fore excuse  me,  notwithstanding  the  low  adventures  in  which 
he  is  engaged,  that  I  have  made  him  a  clergyman ;  since  no 
other  office  could  have  given  him  so  many  opportunities  of 
displaying  his  worthy  inclinations. 


BOOK  I.— CHAPTER  I. 

Of  writing  lives  in  general,  and  particularly  of  Pamela ;  with 
a  word  by  the  bye  of  Colley  Gibber  and  others. 

It  is  a  trite  but  true  observation,  that  examples  work 
more  forcibly  on  the  mind  than  precepts  :  and  if  this 
be  just  in  what  is  odious  and  blameable,  it  is  more 
strongly  so  in  what  is  amiable  and  praiseworthy. 
Here  emulation  most  effectually  operates  upon  us, 
and  inspires  our  imitation  in  an  irresistible  manner. 
A  good  man  therefore  is  a  standing  lesson  to  all  his 
acquaintance,  and  of  far  greater  use  in  that  narrow 
circle  than  a  good  book. 

But,  as  it  often  happens,  that  the  best  men  are 
but  little  kno^vn,  and  consequently  cannot  extend 
the  usefulness  of  their  examples  a  great  way  ;  the 
writer  may  be  called  in  aid  to  spread  their  history 
farther,  and  to  present  the  amiable  pictures  to  those 
who  have  not  the  happiness  of  knowing  the  origi- 
nals ;  and  so,  by  communicating  such  valuable  pat- 
terns to  the  world,  he  may  perhaps  do  a  more  ex- 
tensive service  to  mankind  than  the  person  whose 
life  originally  afforded  the  pattern. 

In  this  light  I  have  always  regarded  those  bio- 
graphers who  have  recorded  the  actions  of  great  and 
worthy  persons  of  both  sexes.  Not  to  mention 
those  ancient  writers  which  of  late  days  are  little 
read,  being  written  in  obsolete,  and  as  they  are 
generally  thought,  unintelligible  languages,  such 
as  Plutarch,  Nepos,  and  others,  which  I  heard  of  in 
my  youth  ;  our  own  language  affords  many  of  ex- 
cellent use  and  instruction,  finely  calculated  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  virtue  in  youth,  and  very  easy  to  be 
comprehended  by  persons  of  moderate  capacity. 
Such  as  the  history  of  John  the  Great,  who,  by  his 
brave  and  heroic  actions  against  men  of  large  and 
athletic  bodies,  obtained  the  glorious  appellatioti  of 
the  Giant-killer  ;  that  of  an  earl  of  Warwick,  whose 
christian  name  was  Guy  ;  the  lives  of  Argalus  and 
Parthenia  ;  and  above  all,  the  history  of  those  seven 
worthy  personages,  the  Champions  of  Christendom. 
In  all  these  delight  is  mixed  with  instruction,  and 
the  reader  is  almost  as  much  improved  as  enter- 
tained. 

But  I  pass  by  these  and  many  others  to  mention 
two  books  lately  published,  which  represent  an  ad- 
mirable pattern  of  the  amiable  in  either  sex.  The 
former  of  these,  which  deals  in  male  virtue,  was 
written  by  the  great  person  himself,  who  lived  the 
life  he  hath  recorded,  and  is  by  many  thought  to 
have  lived  such  a  life  only  in  order  to  write  it.  The 
other  is  communicated  to  us  by  an  historian  who 
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borrows  Ins  lights,  as  the  common  method  is,  from 
authentic  papers  and  records.  The  reader,  I  believe, 
already  conjectures,  I  mean  the  lives  of  Mr.  CoUey 
Gibber  and  of  Mrs.  Pamela  Andrews.  How  art- 
fully doth  the  former,  by  insinuating  that  he  escaped 
being  promoted  to  the  highest  stations  in  church 
and  state,  teach  us  a  contempt  of  wordly  grandeur! 
how  strongly  doth  he  inculcate  an  absolute  submis- 
sion to  our  superiors  !  Lastly,  how  completely  doth 
he  arm  us  against  so  uneasy,  so  wretched  a  passion 
as  the  fear  of  shame!  how 'clearly  doth  he  expose 
the  emptiness  and  vanity  of  that  phantom,  reputa- 
tion ! 

What  the  female  readers  are  taught  by  the  me- 
moirs of  Mrs.  Andrews  is  so  well  set  forth  in  the 
excellent  essays  or  letters  prefixed  to  the  second  and 
subsequent  editions  of  tliat  work,  that  it  would  be 
here  a  needless  repetition.  The  authentic  history 
•with  which  I  now  present  the  public  is  an  instance 
of  the  great  good  that  book  is  likely  to  do,  and  of 
the  prevalence  of  example  which  1  have  just  ob- 
served :  since  it  will  appear  that  it  was  by  keeping 
the  excellent  pattern  of  his  sister's  virtues  before  his 
eyes  that  Mr.  Joseph  Andrews  was  chiefly  enabled 
to  preserve  his  purity  in  the  midst  of  such  great 
temptations.  I  shall  only  add  that  this  character  of 
male  chastity,  though  doubtless  as  desirable  and 
becoming  in  one  part  of  the  human  species  as  in  the 
other,  is  almost  the  only  virtue  which  the  great 
apologist  hath  not  given  himself  for  the  sake  of 
giving  the  example  to  his  readers. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Of  Mr.  Joseph   Andrews,   his   birth,    parentage,    education, 
and  great  endowments;  with   a   word    or  two  concerning 
ancestors. 

Mr.  Joseph  Andrews,  the  hero  of  our  ensuing 
history,  was  esteemed  to  be  the  only  son  of  Gaffer 
and  Gammer  Andrews,  and  brother  to  the  illustrious 
Pamela,  whose  virtue  is  at  present  so  famous.  As 
to  his  ancestors,  we  have  searched  Avith  great  dili- 
gence, but  little  success  ;  being  unable  to  trace  them 
farther  than  his  great-grandfather,  who,  as  an  elderly 
person  in  the  parish  remembers  to  have  heard  his 
father  say,  was  an  excellent  cudgel-player.  Whether 
he  had  any  ancestors  before  this,  we  must  leave  to 
the  opinion  of  our  curious  reader,  finding  nothing 
of  sutTlcient  certainty  to  rely  on.  However,  we 
cannot  omit  inserting  an  epitaph  which  an  ingenious 
friend  of  ours  hath  communicated  : 

Stay,  traveller,  for  underneath  this  pew 
I.ies  fast  asleep  that  merry  man  Andrew : 
When  the  last  day's  great  sun  shall  gild  the  skies. 
Then  he  shall  from  his  tomb  get  up  and  rise, 
lie  merry  while  tliou  canst,  for  surely  thou 
Shalt  shortly  be  as  sad  as  he  is  now. 

The  words  are  almost  out  of  the  stone  with  anti- 
quity. But  it  is  needless  to  observe  that  Andrew 
here  is  writ  without  an  s,  and  is,  besides,  a  christian 
name.  My  friend,  moreover,  conjectures  this  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  that  sect  of  laughing  philo- 
sophers since  called  Merry-andrews. 

To  wave,  therefore,  a  circumstance,  which,  though 
mentioned  in  conformity  to  the  exact  rules  of  bio- 
graphy, is  not  greatly  material,  I  proceed  to  things 
of  more  consequence.  Indeed,  it  is  sufficiently  cer- 
tain that  he  had  as  many  ancestors  as  the  best  man 
living,  and,  perhaps,  if  we  look  five  or  six  hundred 
years  backwards,  might  be  related  to  some  persons 
of  very  great  figure  at  present,  Mhose  ancestors  within 
half  the  last  century  are  buried  in  as  great  obscurity. 
But  suppose,  for  argument's  sake,  we  should  adm'it 
that  he  had  no  ancestors  at  all,  but  had  Eprung  up, 
according  to  the  modern  phrase,  out  of  a  dunghill,  as 


the  Athenians  pretended  they  themselves  did  from  the 
earth,  would  not  this  autokopros  *  have  been  justly 
entitled  to  all  the  praise  arising  from  his  own  virtues  1 
Would  it  not  be  hard  that  a  man  who  hath  no  an- 
cestors should  therefore  be  rendered  incapable  of 
acquiring  honour ;  when  we  see  so  many  who  have 
no  virtues  enjoying  the  honour  of  their  forefathers'? 
At  ten  years  old  (by  which  time  his  education  was 
advanced  to  writing  and  reading)  he  was  bound  an 
apprentice,  according  to  the  statute,  to  sir  Thomas 
Booby,  an  uncle  of  Mr.  Booby's  by  the  father's 
side.  Sir  Thomas  having  then  an  estate  in  his  own 
hands,  the  young  Andrews  was  at  first  employed  in 
what  in  the  country  they  call  keeping  birds.  His 
office  was  to  perform  the  part  the  ancients  assigned 
to  the  god  Priapus,  which  deity  the  moderns  call  by 
the  name  of  Jack  o'  Lent;  but  his  voice  being  so 
extremely  musical,  that  it  rather  allured  the  birds 
than  terrified  them,  he  was  soon  transplanted  from 
the  fields  into  the  dog-kennel,  where  he  was  placed 
under  the  huntsman,  and  made  what  sportsmen 
term  whipper-in.  For  this  place  likewise  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  voice  disqualified  him  ;  the  dogs  preferring 
the  melody  of  his  chiding  to  all  the  alluring  notes  of 
the  huntsman  ;  who  soon  became  so  incensed  at  it, 
that  he  desired  sir  Thomas  to  provide  otherwise  for 
him,  and  constantly  laid  every  fault  the  dogs  were 
at  to  the  account  of  the  poor  boy,  who  was  now 
transplanted  to  the  stable.  Here  he  soon  gave 
proofs  of  strength  and  agility  beyond  his  years,  and 
constantly  rode  the  most  spirited  and  vicious  horses 
to  water,  with  an  intrepidity  which  surprised  every 
one.  While  he  was  in  this  station,  he  rode  several 
races  for  sir  Thomas,  and  this  with  such  expertness 
and  success,  that  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  fre- 
quently solicited  the  knight  to  permit  little  Joey  (for 
so  he  was  called)  to  ride  their  matches.  The  best 
gamesters,  before  they  laid  their  money,  always  in- 
quired which  horse  little  Joey  was  to  ride ;  and  the 
bets  were  rather  proportioned  by  the  rider  than  by 
the  horse  himself;  especially  after  he  had  scornfully 
refused  a  considerable  bribe  to  play  booty  on  such 
an  occasion.  This  extremely  raised  his  character, 
and  so  pleased  the  ladj-  Booby,  that  she  desired  to 
have  him  (being  now  seventeen  years  of  age)  for  her 
own  footboy.  Joey  was  now  preferred  from  the 
stable  to  attend  on  his  lady,  to  go  on  her  errands, 
stand  behind  her  chair,  wait  at  her  tea-table,  and 
carry  her  prayer-book  to  church  ;  at  which  place  his 
voice  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
himself  by  singing  psalms :  he  behaved  likewise  in 
every  other  respect  so  well  at  divine  service,  that  it 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Abraham 
Adams,  the  curate  ;  who  took  an  opportunity  one 
day,  as  he  was  drinking  a  cup  of  ale  in  sir  Thomas's 
kitchen,  to  ask  the  young  man  several  questions 
concerning  religion  ;  with  his  answers  to  which  he 
was  wonderfully  pleased. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Of  Mr.  Abraham  Adams  the  curate,  Mre.  Slipslop  the  chamber- 
maid, and  others. 

Mr.  Abraham  Adams  was  an  excellent  scholar.  He 
was  a  perfect  master  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages ;  to  which  he  added  a  great  share  of  know- 
ledge in  the  Oriental  tongues ;  and  could  read  and 
translate  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  He  had 
applied  many  years  to  the  most  severe  study,  and 
had  treasured  up  a  fund  of  learning  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  a  university.  He  was,  besides,  a  man  of 
good  sense,  good  parts,  and  good  nature  ;  but  was  at 

•  In  EnglUli,  sprung  from  a  dunghill. 
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the  same  time  as  entirely  ignorant  of  the  ways  of 
this  world  as  an  infant  just  entered  into  it  could  pos- 
sibly be.  As  he  had  never  any  intention  to  deceive, 
so  he  never  suspected  such  a  design  in  others.  He 
was  generous,  friendly,  and  brave,  to  an  excess  ;  but 
simplicity  was  his  characteristic  :  he  did  no  more 
than  Mr.  CoUey  Gibber  apprehend  any  such  passions 
as  malice  and  envy  to  exist  in  mankind  ;  which  Avas 
indeed  less  remarkable  in  a  country  parson  than  in 
a  gentleman  who  hath  passed  his  life  behind  the 
scenes, — a  place  which  hath  been  seldom  thought 
the  school  of  innocence,  and  where  a  very  little  ob- 
servation would  have  convinced  the  great  apologist 
that  those  passions  have  a  real  existence  in  the  hu- 
man mind. 

His  virtue,  and  his  other  qualifications,  as  they 
rendered  him  equal  to  his  office,  so  they  made  him 
an  agreeable  and  valuable  companion,  and  had  so 
much  endeared  and  well  recommended  him  to  a 
bishop,  that  at  the  age  of  fifty  he  was  provided  with 
a  handsome  income  of  twenty-three  pounds  a-year  ; 
which,  however,  he  could  not  make  any  great  figure 
with,  because  he  lived  in  a  dear  country,  and  was  a 
little  encumbered  with  a  wife  and  six  children. 

It  was  this  gentleman  who,  having,  as  I  have 
said,  observed  the  singular  devotion  of  young  An- 
drews, had  found  means  to  question  him  concerning 
several  particulars  ;  as,  how  many  books  there  were 
in  the  New  Testament;  which  Avere  theyl  how 
many  chapters  they  contained^  and  such  like  :  to 
all  which,  Mr.  Adams  privately  said,  he  answered 
much  better  than  sir  Thomas,  or  two  other  neigli- 
bouring  justices  of  the  peace,  could  probably  have 
done. 

Mr.  Adams  was  AVonderfuUy  solicitous  to  know  at 
what  time,  and  by  what  opportunity,  the  youth  be- 
came acquainted  with  these  matters  ;  Joey  told 
him  that  he  had  very  early  learnt  to  read  and  write 
by  the  goodness  of  his  father,  who,  though  he  had 
not  interest  enough  to  get  him  into  a  charity  school, 
because  a  cousin  of  his  father's  landlord  did  not  vote 
on  the  right  side  for  a  churchwarden  in  a  borough 
toAvn,  yet  had  been  himself  at  the  expense  of  six- 
pence a  week  for  his  learning.  He  told  him  like- 
wise, that  ever  since  he  was  in  sir  Thomas's  family 
he  had  employed  all  hi  hours  of  leisure  in  reading 
good  books ;  that  he  had  read  the  Bible,  the  Whole 
Duty  of  Man,  and  Thomas  a  Kempis  ;  and  that  as 
often  as  he  could,  Avithout  being  perceiAed,  he  had 
studied  a  great  book  Avhich  lay  open  in  the  hall 
windoAV,  where  he  had  read,  "  as  hoAV  the  devil 
carried  away  half  a  church  in  sermon-time,  without 
hurting  one  of  the  congregation  ;  and  as  hoAV  a  field 
of  corn  ran  away  doAvn  a  hill  with  all  the  trees  upon 
it,  and  covered  another  man's  meadow."  This  suf- 
ficiently assured  Mr.  Adams  that  the  good  book 
meant  could  be  no  other  than  Baker's  Chronicle. 

The  curate,  surprised  to  find  such  instances  of  in- 
dustry and  application  in  a  young  man  who  had 
never  met  with  the  least  encouragement,  asked  him. 
If  he  did  not  extremely  regret  the  want  of  a  liberal 
education,  and  the  not  having  been  born  of  parents 
who  might  have  indulged  his  talents  and  desire  of 
knoAvledge  1  To  Avhich  he  ansAvered,  "  He  hoped 
he  had  profited  someAvhat  better  from  the  books  he 
had  read  than  to  lament  his  condition  in  thisAVorld. 
That,  for  his  part,  he  was  perfectly  content  with  the 
state  to  which  he  Avas  called  ;  that  he  should  endea- 
vour to  improve  his  talent,  AA'hich  was  all  required 
of  him  ;  but  not  repine  at  his  OAvn  lot,  nor  envy 
those  of  his  betters."  "  Well  said,  my  lad,"  replied 
the  curate  ;  "  and  I  Avish  some  who  have  read  many 
more  good  books,  nay,  and  some  who  ha\'e  written 
books  themselves,  had  profited  so  much  by  them." 


Adams  had  no  nearer  access  to  sir  Thomas  or  my 
lady  than  through  the  waiting-gentleAVOman  ;  for 
sir  Thomas  was  too  apt  to  estimate  men  merely  by 
their  dress  or  fortune  ;  and  my  lady  was  a  woman 
of  gaiety,  who  had  been  blessed  Avith  a  town  educa- 
tion, and  ncA'cr  spoke  of  any  of  her  country  neigh- 
bours by  any  other  appellation  than  that  of  the 
brutes.  They  both  regarded  the  curate  as  a  kind  of 
domestic  only,  belonging  to  the  parson  of  the  parish, 
Avho  Avas  at  this  time  at  variance  with  the  knight ; 
for  the  parson  had  for  many  years  lived  in  a  constant 
state  of  civil  war,  or,  Avhich  is  perhaps  as  bad,  of 
civil  law,  with  sir  Thomas  himself  and  the  tenants 
of  liis  manor.  The  foundation  of  this  quarrel  Avas  a 
modus,  by  setting  Avhich  aside  an  advantage  of 
several  shillings  per  annum  would  have  accrued  to 
the  rector ;  but  he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose,  and  had  reaped  hitherto  nothing 
better  from  the  suits  than  the  pleasure  (AA'hich  he 
used  indeed  frequently  to  say  Avas  no  small  one)  of 
reflecting  that  he  had  utterly  imdone  many  of  the 
poor  tenants,  though  he  had  at  the  same  time  greatly 
impoA'erished  himself. 

Mrs.  Slipslop,  the  waiting-gentleAvoman,  being 
herself  the  daughter  of  a  curate,  preserved  some  re- 
spect for  Adams  :  she  professed  great  regard  for  his 
learning,  and  Avould  frequently  dispute  Avith  him  on 
points  of  theology ;  but  always  insisted  on  a  de- 
ference to  be  paid  to  her  understanding,  as  she  had 
been  frequently  at  London,  and  knew  more  of  the 
Avorld  than  a  country  parson  could  pretend  to. 

She  had  in  these  disputes  a  particular  advantage 
over  Adams  ;  for  she  was  a  mighty  afFecter  of  hai-d 
Avords,  which  she  used  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
parson,  Avho  durst  not  offend  her  by  calling  her  AVords 
in  question,  was  frequently  at  some  loss  to  guess  her 
meaning,  and  Avould  have  been  much  less  puzzled 
by  an  Arabian  mairuscript. 

Adams  therefore  took  an  opportunity  one  daj-, 
after  a  pretty  long  discourse  Avith  her  on  the  es- 
sence (or,  as  she  pleased  to  term  it,  the  incense)  of 
matter,  to  mention  the  case  of  young  AndrcAvs ;  de- 
siring he-r  to  recommend  him  to  her  lady  as  a  youth 
very  susceptible  of  learning,  and  one  whose  instruc- 
tion in  Latin  he  Avould  himself  undertake  ;  by 
which  means  he  might  be  qualified  for  a  higher  sta- 
tion than  that  of  a  footman  ;  and  added,  she  kncAV 
it  was  in  his  master's  power  easily  to  provide  for 
him  in  a  better  manner.  He  therefore  desired  that 
the  boy  might  be  left  behind  under  his  care. 

"  La  !  Mr.  Adams,"  said  Mrs.  Slipslop,  "  do  you 
think  my  lady  will  suffer  any  preambles  about  any 
such  matter  ■?  She  is  going  to  London  very  con- 
cisely, and  I  am  confidous  would  not  leave  Joey 
behind  her  on  any  account ;  for  he  is  one  of  the 
genteelest  young  fellows  you  may  see  in  a  summer's 
day  ;  and  I  am  confidous  she  Avould  as  soon  think 
of  parting  Avith  a  pair  of  her  grey  mares,  for  she 
values  herself  as  much  on  the  one  as  the  other." 
Adams  Avould  have  interrupted,  but  she  proceeded  : 
"  And  why  is  Latin  more  necessitous  for  a  footman 
than  a  gentleman'?  It  is  very  proper  that  you  cler- 
gymen must  learn  it,  because  you  can't  preach  Avith- 
out  it  :  but  I  have  heard  gentlemen  say  in  London, 
that  it  is  fit  for  nobody  else.  I  am  confidous  my 
lady  would  be  angry  with  me  for  mentioning  it; 
and  I  shall  draAV  myself  into  no  such  delemy."  At" 
which  words  her  lady's  bell  rung,  and  Mr.  Adams 
Avas  forced  to  retire  ;  nor  could  he  gain  a  second 
opportunity  with  her  before  their  London  journey, 
Avhich  happened  a  few  days  afterwards.  HoAvever, 
AndreAVS  behaved  very  thankfully  and  gratefully  to 
him  for  his  intended  kindness,  which  he  told  him 
he  never  Avould  forget,  and  at  the  same  time  received 
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from  the  good  man  many  admonitions  concerning 
the  regulation  of  his  future  conduct,  and  his  per- 
severance in  innocence  and  industry'. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Wliat  happened  after  their  journey  to  London. 
No  sooner  was  joung  Andrews  arrived  at  London 
than  lie  began  to  scrape  an  acquaintance  with  his 
party-coloured  brethren,  who  endeavoured  to  make 
him  despise  his  former  course  of  life.  His  hair  was 
cut  after  the  newest  fashion,  and  became  his  chief 
care  ;  he  went  abroad  with  it  all  the  morning  in 
papers,  and  dressed  it  out  in  the  afternoon.  They 
could  not  however  teach  him  to  game,  swear,  drink, 
nor  any  other  genteel  vice  the  town  abounded  with. 
He  applied  most  of  his  leisure  hours  to  music,  in 
which  he  greatly  improved  himself;  and  became  so 
perfect  a  connoisseur  in  that  art,  that  he  led  the 
opinion  of  all  the  other  footmen  at  an  opera,  and 
they  never  condemned  or  applauded  a  single  song 
contrary  to  his  approbation  or  dislike.  He  was  a 
little  too  forward  in  riots  at  the  playhouses  and  as- 
semblies ;  and  when  he  attended  his  lady  at  church 
(which  was  but  seldom)  he  behaved  with  less  seem- 
ing devotion  than  formerly  :  however,  if  he  was  out- 
wardly a  pretty  fellow,  his  morals  remained  entirely 
uncorrupted,  though  he  was  at  the  same  time  smarter 
and  genteeler  than  any  of  the  beaux  in  town,  either 
in  or  out  of  livery. 

His  lady,  who  had  often  said  of  him  that  Joey 
was  the  handsomest  and  genteelest  footman  in  the 
kingdom,  but  that  it  was  pity  he  wanted  spirit, 
began  now  to  find  that  fault  no  longer  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, she  was  frequently  heard  to  cry  out,  "  Ay, 
there  is  some  life  in  this  fellow."  She  plainly  saw 
the  effects  which  the  town  air  hath  on  the  soberest 
constitutions.  She  would  now  walk  out  with  him 
into  Hyde  Park  in  a  morning,  and  when  tired, 
which  happened  almost  every  minute,  would  lean 
on  his  arm,  and  converse  with  him  in  great  fami- 
liarity. Whenever  she  stept  out  of  her  coach,  she 
would  take  him  by  the  hand,  and  sometimes,  for 
fear  of  stumbling,  press  it  very  hard  ;  she  admitted 
him  to  deliver  messages  at  her  bedside  in  a  morn- 
ing, leered  at  him  at  table,  and  indulged  him  in  all 
those  innocent  freedoms  which  women  of  figure  may 
permit  without  the  least  sully  of  their  virtue. 

But  though  their  virtue  remains  unsullied,  yet 
now  and  then  some  small  arrows  will  glance  on  the 
shadow  of  it,  their  reputation  ;  and  so  it  fell  out  to 
lady  Booby,  who  happened  to  be  walking  arm-in- 
arm with  Joey  one  morning  in  Hyde  Park,  when 
lady  Tittle  and  lady  Tattle  came  accidentally  by  in 
their  coach.  "  Bless  me,"  says  lady  Tittle,  "  can  I 
believe  my  eyes^  Is  that  lady  Booby'?" — "  Surely," 
says  Tattle.  "  But  what  makes  you  surprised  't  " — 
"Why,  is  not  that  her  footman^"  replied  Tittle. 
At  which  Tattle  laughed,  and  cried,  "  An  old  busi- 
ness, I  assure  you  :  is  it  possible  you  should  not 
have  heard  it  °i  The  whole  town  hath  known  it  this 
half-year."  The  consequence  of  this  interview  was 
a  whisper  through  a  hundred  visits,  which  were 
separately  performed  by  the  two  ladies  *  the  same 
afternoon,  and  might  have  had  a  mischievous  effect, 
had  it  not  been  stopped  by  two  fresh  reputations 
which  were  published  the  day  afterwards,  and  en- 
grossed the  whole  talk  of  the  town. 

But,  whatever  opinion  or  suspicion  the  scandalous 
inclination   of    dcfamers    might   entertain   of    lady 

•  It  may  seem  an  absurdity  that  Tattle  should  visit,  as  she 
actually  did,  to  spread  a  known  scandal  ;  but  the  reader  may 
reconcile  this  by  supposing,  with  me,  that,  notwithstanding 
ivhat  she  says,  this  was  her  first  acquaintance  with  it. 


Booby's  innocent  freedoms,  it  is  certain  they  made 
no  impression  on  young  Andrews,  who  never  offered 
to  encroach  beyond  the  liberties  which  his  lady 
allowed  him, — a  behaviour  which  she  imi)uted  to 
the  violent  respect  he  preserved  for  her,  and  which 
serv'ed  only  to  heighten  a  something  she  began  to 
conceive,  and  which  the  next  chapter  will  open  a 
little  farther. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  death  of  Sir  Tliomas  Booby,  with  the  afiTectionate   and 
mournful  behaviour  of  his  widow,  and  the   great  purity  of 
of  Joseph  Andrews. 

At  this  time  an  accident  happened  which  put  a  stop 
to  those  agreeable  vralks,  which  probably  would  have 
soon  puffed  up  the  cheeks  of  Fame,  and  caused  her 
to  blow  her  brazen  trumpet  through  the  town  ;  and 
this  was  no  other  than  the  death  of  sir  Thomas 
Booby,  who,  departing  this  life,  left  his  disconsolate 
lady  confined  to  her  house,  as  closely  as  if  she  her- 
self had  been  attacked  by  some  violent  disease. 
During  the  first  six  days  the  poor  lady  admitted  none 
but  Mrs.  Slipslop,  and  three  female  friends,  who 
made  a  party  at  cards  ;  but  on  the  seventh  she  or- 
dered Joey,  whom,  for  a  good  reason,  we  shall  here- 
after call  Joseph,  to  bring  up  her  teakettle.  The 
lady  being  in  bed,  called  Joseph  to  her,  bade  him 
sit  down,  and,  having  accidentally  laid  her  hand  on 
his,  she  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  been  in  love. 
Joseph  answered,  with  some  confusion,  it  was  time 
enough  for  one  so  young  as  himself  to  think  on  such 
things.  "  As  young  as  you  are,"  replied  the  lady, 
"  I  am  convinced  you  are  no  stranger  to  that  passion. 
Come,  Joey,"  says  she,  "  tell  me  truly,  who  is  the 
happy  girl  whose  eyes  have  made  a  conquest  of  youl" 
Joseph  returned,  that  all  the  women  he  had  ever 
seen  were  equally  indifferent  to  him.  "  O  then," 
said  the  lady,  "  you  are  a  general  lover.  Indeed, 
you  handsome  fellows,  like  handsome  women, 
are  very  long  and  difficult  in  fixing ;  but  yet 
you  shall  never  persuade  me  that  your  heart 
is  so  insusceptible  of  affection ;  I  rather  impute 
what  you  say  to  your  secrecy,  a  very  com- 
mendable quality,  and  what  I  am  far  from  being 
angry  Avith  you  for.  Nothing  can  be  more  un- 
worthy in  a  young  man,  than  to  betray  any  inti- 
macies with  the  ladies."  "  Ladies  !  madam,"  said 
Joseph,  "  I  am  sure  I  never  had  the  iinpudence  to 
think  of  any  that  deserve  that  name."  "  Don't  pre- 
tend to  too  much  modesty,"  said  she,  "  for  that 
sometimes  may  he  impertinent :  but  pray  answer 
me  this  question.  Suppose  a  lady  should  happen 
to  like  you  ;  suppose  she  should  prefer  you  to  all 
your  sex,  and  admit  you  to  the  same  familiarities  as 
vou  might  have  hoped  for  if  you  had  been  born  her 
equal,  are  you  certain  that  no  vanity  could  tempt 
you  to  discover  her  1.  Answer  me  honestly,  Joseph  ; 
have  you  so  much  more  sense  and  so  much 
more  virtue  than  you  handsome  young  fellows 
generally  have,  Avho  make  no  scruple  of  sacri- 
ficing our  dear  reputation  to  your  pride,  with- 
out considering  the  great  obligation  we  lay  on 
you  by  our  condescension  and  confidence  1  Can 
you  keep  a  secret,  my  Joey  1 "  "  Madam,"  says  he, 
"  I  hope  your  ladyship  can't  tax  me  with  ever 
betraying  the  secrets  of  the  family  ;  and  I  hope,  if 
you  v/as  to  turn  me  away,  I  might  have  that  cha- 
racter of  you."  "  I  don't  intend  to  turn  you  away, 
Joey,"  said  she,  and  sighed  ;  "  I  am  afraid  it  is  not 
in  my  power."  She  then  raised  herself  a  little  in 
her  bed,  and  discovered  one  of  the  whitest  necks 
that  ever  was  seen ;  at  which  Joseph  blushed. 
"  La  1 "  says  she,  in  an  affected  surprise,  "  what  am 
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I  doing  1  I  ha\e  trusted  myself  with  a  man  alone, 
naked  in  bed  ;  suppose  you  should  have  any  wicked 
intentions  upon  my  honour,  how  should  I  defend 
myself?"  Joseph  protested  that  he  never  had  the 
least  evil  design  against  her.  "  No,"  says  she, 
"  perhaps  you  may  not  call  your  designs  wicked  ; 
and  perhaps  they  are  not  so." — He  swore  they  were 
not.  "  You  misunderstand  me,"  says  she ;  "  I 
mean  if  they  were  against  my  honour,  they  may  not 
be  wirked ;  but  the  world  calls  them  so.  But  then, 
say  you,  the  world  will  never  know  anything  of  the 
matter ;  yet  would  not  that  be  trusting  to  your 
secrecy'?  Must  not  my  reputation  be  then  in  your 
power  1  "Would  you  not  then  be  my  master'?" 
Joseph  begged  her  ladyship  to  be  comforted  ;  for 
that  he  would  never  imagine  the  least  wicked  thing 
against  her,  and  that  he  had  rather  die  a  thousand 
deaths  than  give  her  any  reason  to  suspect  him. 
"  Yes,"  said  she,  "  I  must  have  reason  to  suspect  yoii. 
Are  you  not  a  man  1  and,  without  vanity,  I  may  pre- 
tend to  some  charms.  But  perhaps  you  may  fear  J 
should  prosecute  you ;  indeed  I  hope  you  do  ;  and 
yet  heaven  knows  I  should  never  have  the  confidence 
to  appear  before  a  court  of  justice  ;  and  you  know, 
Joey,  I  am  of  a  forgiving  temper.  Tell  me,  Joey, 
don't  you  think  I  should  forgive  youl" — "  Indeed, 
madam,"  says  Joseph,  "  I  will  never  do  anything  to 
disoblige  your  ladyship."  "  How,"  says  she,  "  do 
you  think  it  would  not  disoblige  me  then"?  Do  you 
think  I  would  willingly  suffer  you'?" — "I  don't 
understand  you,  madam,"  says  Joseph. — "  Don't 
you?"  said  she,  "  then  you  are  either  a  fool,  or  pre- 
tend to  be  so  ;  I  find  I  was  mistaken  in  you.  So 
get  you  down  stairs,  and  never  let  me  see  your  face 
again  ;  your  pretended  innocence  cannot  impose  on 
me." — "  Madam,"  said  Joseph,  "  I  would  not  have 
your  ladyship  think  any  evil  of  me.  I  have  always 
endeavoured  to  be  a  dutiful  servant  both  to  you  and 
my  master." — "O  thou  villain!"  answered  my 
lady;  "  why  didst  thou  mention  the  name  of  that 
dear  man,  unless  to  torment  me,  to  bring  his  pre- 
cious memory  to  my  mind  *?"  (and  then  she  burst 
into  a  fit  of  tears).  "  Get  thee  from  my  sight'.  I 
shall  never  endure  thee  more."  At  which  words 
she  turned  away  from  him  ;  and  Joseph  retreated 
from  the  room  in  a  most  disconsolate  condition, 
and  writ  that  letter  which  the  reader  will  find  in 
the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER,  VI. 

How  Joseph  Andrews  writ  a  letter  to  his  sister  Pamela. 
"  To  Mrs.  Pamela  Andrews,  living  with  squire  Booby. 

"  Dear  Sister, — Since  I  received  your  letter  of  your  good 
lady's  death,  we  have  had  a  misfortune  of  the  same  kind  in  our 
family.  My  worthy  master  sir  Thomas  died  about  four  days  aa;o  ; 
and,  what  is  worse,  my  poor  lady  is  certainly  gone  distracted. 
None  of  the  servants  expected  her  to  take  it  so  to  heart, 
because  they  quarrelled  almost  every  day  of  their  lives  ; 
but  no  more  of  that,  because  you  know,  Pamela,  I  never  loved 
to  tell  the  secrets  of  my  master's  family  ;  but  to  be  sure  you 
must  have  known  they  never  loved  one  another ;  and  I  have 
heard  her  ladyship  wish  his  honour  dead  abo^e  a  thousand 
times;  hut  nobody  knows  what  it  is  to  lose  a  friend  till  they 
have  lost  him. 

"  Don't  tell  anybody  what  I  write,  because  I  should  not  care 
to  have  folks  say  I  discover  what  passes  in  our  family ;  but  if 
it  had  not  been  so  great  a  lady,  I  should  have  thought  she  had 
a  mind  to  me.  Dear  Pamela,  don't  tell  anybody;  but  she 
ordered  me  to  sit  down  by  her  bed  side,  when  she  was  naked 
in  bed  ;  :ind  she  held  my  hand,  iind  talked  exactly  as  a  lady 
does  to  her  sweetheait  in  a  stage-play,  which  I  have  seen  in 
Covent  G  .rden,  while  she  wanted  him  to  be  no  better  than  he 
should  be. 

"  If  madam  be  mad,  I  shall  not  cave  for  staying  long  in  the 
family  ;  so  I  heartily  wish  you  could  get  me  a  place,  either  at 
the  squire's  or  some  other  neighbouring  gentleman's,  unless  it 
be  true  that  you  are  going  to  be  married  to  parson  Williams, 
as  folks  talk,  and  then  I  should  be  very  willing  to  be  his  clerk  j 


for  which  you  know  I  am  qualified,  being  able  to  read  and  to 
set  a  psalm. 

"  I  fancy  1  shall  be  discharged  very  soon  ;  and  the  moment  I 
am,  unless"  I  hear  from  you,  I  shall  return  to  my  old  master's 
country  seat,  if  it  be  only  to  see  parson  Adams,  mIio  is  the  best 
man  in  the  world.  London  is  a  bad  place,  and  there  is  so 
little  good  fellowship,  that  the  next-door  neighbours  don't  know 
one  another.  Pray  give  my  service  to  all  fiiends  that  inquire 
for  me.    So  I  rest 

"  Your  loving  brother,  Joseph  Andrews." 

As  soon  as  Joseph  had  sealed  and  directed  this 
letter  he  walked  down  stairs,  where  he  met  Mrs, 
Slipslop,  with  whom  we  shall  take  this  opportunity 
to  bring  the  reader  a  little  better  acquainted.  She 
was  a  maiden  gentlewoman  of  about  forty-five  years 
of  age,  who,  having  made  a  small  slip  in  her  youth, 
had  continued  a  good  maid  ever  since.  She  was  not 
at  this  time  remarkably  handsome  ;  bein,'^  very  short, 
and  rather  too  corpulent  in  body,  and  somewhat  red, 
with  the  addition  of  pimples  in  the  face.  Her  nose 
was  likewise  rather  too  large,  and  her  eyes  too 
little  ;  nor  did  she  resemble  a  cow  so  much  in  her 
breath  as  in  two  brown  globes  which  she  carried 
before  her;  one  of  her  legs  was  also  a  little  shorter 
than  the  other,  which  occasioned  her  to  limp  as  she 
Avalked.  This  fair  creature  had  long  cast  the  eyes  of 
affection  on  Joseph,  in  which  she  had  not  met  with, 
quite  so  good  success  as  she  probably  wished,  though, 
beside  the  allurements  of  her  native  charms,  she  had 
given  him  tea,  sweetmeats,  wine,  and  many  other 
delicacies,  of  which,  by  keeping  the  keys,  she  had 
the  absolute  command.  Joseph,  however,  had  not 
returned  the  least  gratitude  to  all  these  favours,  not 
even  so  much  as  a  kiss  ;  though  I  would  not  insi- 
nuate she  was  so  easily  to  be  satisfied  ;  for  surely 
then  he  would  have  been  highly  blaraable.  The 
truth  is,  she  was  arrived  at  an  age  when  she  thought 
she  might  indulge  herself  in  any  liberties  with  a  man, 
without  the  danger  of  bringing  a  third  person  into 
the  world  to  betray  them.  She  imagined  that  by  so 
long  a  self-denial  she  had  not  only  made  amends  for 
the  small  slip  in  her  youth  above  hinted  at,  but  had 
likewise  laid  up  a  quantity  of  merit  to  excuse  any 
future  failings.  In  a  word,  she  resolved  to  give  a 
loose  to  her  amorous  inclinations,  and  to  pay  off  the 
debt  of  pleasure  which  she  found  she  owed  herself, 
as  fast  as  possible. 

With  these  charms  of  person,  and  in  this  disposi- 
tion of  mind,  she  encountered  poor  Joseph  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs,  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
drink  a  glass  of  something  good  this  morning. 
Joseph,  whose  spirits  were  not  a  little  cast  down, 
very  readily  and  thankfully  accepted  the  offer ;  and 
together  they  went  into  a  closet,  where,  having  deli- 
vered him  a  full  glass  of  ratafia,  and  desired  him  to 
sit  down,  Mrs.  Slipslop  thus  began  : — 

"  Sure  nothing  can  be  a  more  simple  contract  in  a 
woman  than  to  place  her  affections  on  a  boy.  If  I 
had  ever  thought  it  would  have  been  my  fate,  I 
should  have  wished  to  die  a  thousand  deaths  rather 
than  live  to  see  that  day.  If  we  like  a  man,  the 
lightest  hint  sophisticates.  Whereas  a  boy  proposes 
upon  us  to  break  through  all  the  regulations  of 
modesty,  before  Ave  can  make  any  oppression  upon 
him."  Joseph,  who  did  not  understand  a  word  she 
said,  answered,  "Yes,  madam." — "  Yes,  madam  '." 
replied  Mrs.  Slipslop  with  some  warmth,  "  Do  you 
intend  to  result  my  passion  i  Is  it  not  enough,  un- 
grateful as  you  are,  to  make  no  return  to  all  the 
favours  I  have  done  you  ;  but  you  must  treat  me  with 
ironing '?  Barbarous  monster  !  how  have  I  deserved 
that  my  passion  should  be  resulted  and  treated  with 
ironing"?''  "  Madam,"  answered  Joseph,  "  I  don't 
understand  your  hard  words ;  but  I  am  certain  you 
have  no  occasion  to  call  me  ungrateful,  for,  so  far 
from  intending  you  any  wrong,  I  have  always  loved 
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you  as  well  as  if  you  had  been  my  own  mother." 
'"  How,  sirrah  V  says  Mrs.  Slipslop  in  a  rage  ;  "  your 
own  mother  1  Do  you  assinuate  that  I  am  old 
enough  to  be  your  mother'*  I  don't  know  what 
a  stripling  may  think,  but  I  believe  a  man  would 
refer  me  to  "any  green-sickness  silly  girl  what- 
somdever:  but  I  ought  to  despise  you  rather  than 
be  angry  with  you,  for  referring  the  conversation  of 
girls  to  that  of  a  woman  of  sense." — "Madam,"  says 
Joseph,  "  I  am  sure  I  have  always  valued  the  honour 
you  did  me  by  your  conversation,  for  I  know  you  are 
a  woman  of  learning."—"  Yes,  but,  Joseph,"  said  she, 
a  little  softened  by  the  compliment  to  her  learning, 
"  If  you  had  a  value  for  me,  you  certainly  would  have 
found  some  method  of  showing  it  me  ;  for  I  am 
convicted  you  must  see  the  value  I  have  for  you. 
Yes,  Joseph,  my  eyes,  whether  I  would  or  no,  must 
have  declared  a  passion  I  cannot  conquer. — Oh ! 
Joseph !" 

As  when  a  hungry  tigress,  who  long  has  traversed 
the  woods  in  fruitless  search,  sees  within  the  reach 
of  her  claws  a  lamb,  she  prepares  to  leap  on  her 
prey ;  or  as  a  voracious  pike  of  immense  size,  sur- 
veys through  the  liquid  element  a  roach  or  gudgeon, 
which  cannot  escape  her  jaws,  opens  them  Avide  to 
swallow  the  little  lish ;  so  did  Mrs.  Slipslop  prepare 
to  lay  her  violent  amorous  hands  on  the  poor  Joseph, 
when  luckily  her  mistress's  bell  rung,  and  delivered 
the  intended  martyr  from  her  clutches.  She  was 
obliged  to  leave  him  abruptly,  and  to  defer  the  exe- 
cution of  her  purpose  till  some  other  time.  We  shall 
therefore  return  to  the  lady  Booby,  and  give  our 
reader  some  account  of  her  behaviour,  after  she  was 
left  by  Joseph  in  a  temper  of  mind  not  greatly  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  inflamed  Slipslop. 


CHAPTER  \n. 

Sayings  of  wise  men.     A  dialogue  between  the  lady  and  her 

maid  ;  and  a  panegyric,  or  rather  satire,  on  the  passion  of 

love,  in  the  sublime  style. 

It  is  the  observation  of  some  ancient  sage,  whose 
name  I  have  forgot,  that  passions  operate  differently 
on  the  human  mind,  as  diseases  on  the  body,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  or  weakness,  soundness  or 
rottenness,  of  the  one  and  the  other. 

We  hope,  therefore,  a  judicious  reader  will  give 
himself  some  pains  to  observe,  what  we  have  so 
greatly  laboured  to  describe,  the  different  operations 
of  this  passion  of  love  in  the  gentle  and  cultivated 
mind  of  the  lady  Booby,  from  those  which  it  effected 
in  the  less  polished  and  coarser  disposition  of  Mrs. 
Slipslop. 

Another  philosopher,  whose  name  also  at  present 
escapes  my  memory,  hath  somewhere  said,  that 
resolutions  taken  in  the  absence  of  the  beloved 
object  are  very  apt  to  vanish  in  its  presence :  on 
both  which  wise  sayings  the  following  chapter  may 
serve  as  a  comment. 

No  sooner  had  Joseph  left  the  room  in  the  man- 
ner we  have  before  related  than  the  lady,  enraged 
at  her  disappointment,  began  to  reflect  with  severity 
on  her  conduct.  Her  love  was  now  changed  to  dis- 
dain, which  pride  assisted  to  torment  her.  She 
despised  herself  for  the  meanness  of  her  passion,  and 
Joseph  for  its  ill  success.  However,  she  had  now  got 
the  better  of  it  in  her  own  opinion,  and  determined 
immediately  to  dismiss  the  object.  After  much 
tossing  and  turning  in  her  bed,  and  many  soliloquies, 
which  if  we  had  no  better  matter  for  our  reader  we 
would  give  him,  she  at  last  rung  the  bell  as  above 
mentioned,  and  was  presently  attended  by  Mrs. 
Slipslop,  who  was  not  much  better  pleased  with 
Joseph  than  the  lady  herself. 


"  Slipslop,"  said  lady  Booby,  "when  did  you  see 
Joseph  1"  The  poor  woman  was  so  surprised  at 
the  unexpected  sound  of  his  name  at  so  critical  a 
time,  that  she  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  conceal 
the  confusion  she  was  under  from  her  mistress ; 
whom  she  answered,  nevertheless,  with  pretty  good, 
confldence,  though  not  entirely  void  of  fear  of  sus- 
picion, that  she  liad  not  seen  him  that  morning. 
"  I  am  afraid,"  said  lady  Booby,  "  he  is  a  wild  young 
fellow." — "  That  he  is,"  said  Slipslop,  "  and  a  wicked 
one  too.  To  my  knowledge  he  games,  drinks, 
swears,  and  fights  eternally  ;  besides,  he  is  horribly 
indicted  to  wenching." — "  Ay  !"  said  the  lady,  I  never 
heard  that  of  him." — "  O  madam  !"  answered  the 
other,  "  he  is  so  lewd  a  rascal,  that  if  your  ladyship 
keeps  him  much  longer,  you  will  not  have  one  virgin 
in  your  house  except  myself.  And  yet  I  can't  con- 
ceive what  the  wenches  see  in  him,  to  be  so  foolishly 
fond  as  they  are  ;  in  ray  eyes,  he  is  as  ugly  a  scare- 
crow as  I  ever  opheld." — "  Nay,"  said  the  lady,  "  the 
boy  is  well  enough." — "  La!  ma'am,"  cries  Slipslop, 
"  I  think  him  the  ragmaticallest  fellow  in  the  family." 
— "  Sure,  Slipslop,"  says  she,  "  you  are  mistaken  ;  but 
which  of  the  women  do  you  most  suspect  1" — "  Ma- 
dam," says  Slipslop,  "there  is  Betty  the  chamber- 
maid, I  am  almost  convicted,  is  with  child  by  him." 
— "  Ay  !"  says  the  lady,  "  then  pray  pay  her  her  wages 
instantly.  I  Avill  keep  no  such  sluts  in  my  family. 
And  as  for  Joseph,  you  may  discard  him  too." — 
"  Would  your  ladyship  have  him  paid  off  imme- 
diately 1"  cries  Slipslop,  "  for  perhaps,  when  Betty  is 
gone  he  may  mend  :  and  really  the  boy  is  a  good 
servant,  and  a  strong  healthy  luscious  boy  enough." 
— "  This  morning,"  answered  the  lady  with  some  ve- 
hemence. "  I  wish  madam,"  cries  Slipslop,  "  your 
ladyship  woifld  be  so  good  as  to  try  him  a  little 
longer." — "  I  will  not  have  my  commands  disputed," 
said  the  lady  ;  "  sure  you  are  not  fond  of  him  your- 
self."— "  I,  madam  !"  cries  Slipslop,  reddening,  if  not 
blushing,  "  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  your  ladyship 
had  any  reason  to  respect  me  of  fondness  for  a  fellow ; 
and  if  it  be  your  pleasure,  I  shall  fulfil  it  with  as 
much  reluctance  as  possible." — "As  little,  I  suppose 
you  mean,"  said  the  lady  ;  "  and  so  about  it  instantly." 
Mrs.  Slipslop  went  out,  and  the  lady  had  scarce  taken 
two  turns  before  she  fell  to  knocking  and  ringing 
with  great  violence.  Slipslop,  who  did  not  travel 
post  haste,  soon  returned,  and  was  countermanded 
as  to  Joseph,  but  ordered  to  send  Betty  about  her 
business  without  delay.  She  went  out  a  second 
time  with  much  greater  alacrity  than  before  ;  when 
the  lady  began  immediately  to  accuse  herself  of  want 
of  resolution,  and  to  apprehend  the  return  of  her 
affection,  with  its  pernicious  consequences  ;  she 
therefore  applied  herself  again  to  the  bell,  and  re- 
summoned Mrs.  Slipslop  into  her  presence ;  who 
again  returned,  and  was  told  by  her  mistress  that 
she  had  considered  better  of  the  matter,  and  was 
absolutely  resolved  to  turn  away  Joseph  ;  which  she 
ordered  her  to  do  immediately.  Slipslop,  who  knew 
the  violence  of  her  lady's  temper,  and  would  not 
venture  her  place  for  any  Adonis  or  Hercules  in  the 
universe,  left  her  a  third  time  ;  which  she  had  no 
sooner  done,  than  the  little  god  Cupid,  fearing  he 
had  not  yet  done  the  lady's  business,  took  a  fresh 
arrow  with  the  sharpest  point  out  of  his  quiver,  and 
shot  it  directly  into  her  heart ;  in  other  and  plainer 
language,  the  lady's  passion  got  the  better  of  her 
reason.  She  called  back  Slipslop  once  more,  and  told 
her  she  had  resolved  to  see  the  boy,  and  examine 
him  herself;  therefore  bid  her  send  him  up.  This 
wavering  in  her  mistress's  temper  probably  put  some- 
thing into  th'i  waiting-gentlewoman's  head  not  ne- 
cessary to  mention  to  the  sagacious  reader. 
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Lady  Booby  was  going  to  call  her  back  again,  but 
could  not  prevail  Avith  herself.  The  next  considera- 
tion therefore  was,  how  she  should  behave  to  Joseph 
when  he  came  in.  She  resolved  to  preserve  all  the 
dignity  of  the  woman  of  fashion  to  her  servant,  and 
to  indulge  herself  in  this  last  view  of  Joseph  (for 
that  she  was  most  certainly  resolved  it  should  be) 
at  his  own  expense,  by  first  insulting  and  then  dis- 
carding him. 

O  Love,  what  monstrous  tricks  dost  thou  play 
with  thy  votaries  of  both  sexes !  How  dost  thou 
deceive  them,  and  make  them  deceive  themselves  ! 
Their  follies  are  thy  delight !  Their  sighs  make  thee 
laugh,  and  their  pangs  are  thy  merriment ! 

Not  the  great  Rich,  who  turns  men  into  monkeys, 
wheelbarrows,  and  whatever  else  best  humours  his 
fancy,  hath  so  strangely  metamorphosed  the  human 
ehape ;  nor  the  great  Gibber,  who  confounds  all 
number,  gender,  and  breaks  through  every  rule  of 
grammar  at  his  will,  hath  so  distorted  the  English 
language  as  thou  dost  metamorphose  and  distort 
the  human  senses. 

Thou  puttest  out  our  eyes,  stoppest  up  our  ears, 
and  takest  away  the  power  of  our  nostrils  ;  so  that 
we  can  neither  see  the  largest  objects,  hear  the  loudest 
noise,  nor  smell  the  most  poignant  perfume.  Again, 
when  thou  pleasest,  thou  canst  make  a  molehill  ap- 
pear as  a  mountain,  a  Jew's-harp  sound  like  a  trum- 
pet, and  a  daisy  smell  like  a  violet.  Thou  caust 
make  cowardice  brave,  avarice  generous,  pride  hum- 
ble, and  cruelty  tender-hearted.  In  short,  thqu 
turnest  the  heart  of  man  inside  out,  as  a  juggler 
doth  a  petticoat,  and  bringest  whatsoever  pleaseth 
thee  out  from  it.  If  there  be  any  one  who  doubts 
all  this,  let  him  read  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


In  which,  after  some  very  fine  writing,   the  history   goes  on, 
and  relates  the    interview  between  tlie  lady  and  Joseph  ; 
where  the  latter  hath  set  an  example  which  we  despair  of 
seeing  followed  by  his  sex  iu  this  vicious  age. 

Now  the  rake  Hesperus  had  called  for  his  breeches, 
and,  having  well  rubbed  his  drowsy  eyes,  prepared 
to  dress  himself  for  all  night ;  by  whose  example 
his  brother  rakes  on  earth  likewise  leave  those  beds 
in  which  they  had  slept  away  the  day.  Now  Thetis, 
the  good  housewife,  began  to  put  on  the  pot,  in 
order  to  regale  the  good  man  Phoebus  after  his  daily 
labours  were  over.  In  vulgar  language,  it  was  in  the 
evening  when  Joseph  attended  his  lady's  orders. 

But  as  it  becomes  us  to  preserve  the  character  of 
this  lady,  who  is  the  heroine  of  our  tale  ;  and  as  we 
have  naturally  a  wonderful  tenderness  for  that  beau- 
tiful part  of  the  human  species  called  the  fair  sex ; 
before  Ave  discover  too  much  of  her  frailty  to  our 
reader,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  him  a  lively  idea  of 
the  vast  temptation,  which  overcame  all  the  efforts 
of  a  modest  and  virtuous  mind  ;  and  then  we  humbly 
hope  his  good  nature  will  rather  pity  than  condemn 
the  imperfection  of  human  virtue. 

Nay,  the  ladies  themselves  will,  we  hope,  be  in- 
duced, by  considering  the  uncommon  variety  of 
charms  which  united  in  this  young  man's  person, 
to  bridle  their  rampant  passion  for  chastity,  and  be 
at  least  as  mild  as  their  violent  modesty  and  virtue 
will  permit  them,  in  censuring  the  conduct  of  a 
woman  who,  perhaps,  was  in  her  own  disposition 
as  chaste  as  those  pure  and  sanctified  virgins  who, 
after  a  life  innocently  spent  in  the  gaieties  of  the 
town,  begin  about  fifty  to  attend  twice  per  diem  at 
the  polite  churches  and  chapels,  to  return  thanks  for 
the  grace  which  preserved  them  formerly  amongst 
beaux  from  temptations  perhaps  less  powerful  than 
what  now  attacked  the  lady  Booby. 


Mr.  Joseph  Andrews  was  now  in  the  one-and- 
twentieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  of  the  liighest 
degree  of  middle  stature  ;  his  limbs  were  put  together 
with  great  elegance,  and  no  less  strength ;  liis  legs 
and  thighs  were  formed  in  the  exactest  proportion  ; 
his  shoulders  were  broad  and  brawny,  but  yet  his 
arms  hung  so  easily,  that  he  had  all  the  symptoms 
of  strength  without  the  least  clumsiness.  His  hair 
was  of  a  nut-brown  colour,  and  was  displayed  in 
wanton  ringlets  down  his  back ;  his  forehead  was 
higli,  his  eyes  dark,  and  as  full  of  sweetness  as  of 
fire  ;  his  nose  a  little  inclined  to  the  Roman ;  his 
teeth  white  and  even ;  his  lips  full,  red,  and  soft ; 
his  beard  was  only  rough  on  his  chin  and  upper  lip  ; 
but  his  cheeks,  in  which  his  blood  glowed,  were 
overspread  with  a  thick  down  ;  his  countenance  had 
a  tenderness  joined  with  a  sensibility  inexpressible. 
Add  to  this  the  most  perfect  neatness  in  his  dress, 
and  an  air  vvrhich,  to  those  who  have  not  seen  many 
noblemen,  would  give  an  idea  of  nobility. 

Such  was  the  person  who  now  appeared  before  the 
lady.  She  viewed  him  some  time  in  silence,  and 
twice  or  thrice  before  she  spoke  changed  her  mind 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  she  should  begin.  At 
length  she  said  to  him,  "  Joseph,  I  am  sorry  to 
hear  such  complaints  against  you :  I  am  told  you 
behave  so  rudely  to  the  maids,  that  they  cannot  do 
their  business  in  quiet ;  I  mean  those  who  are  not 
wicked  enough  to  hearken  to  your  solicitations.  As 
to  others,  they  may,  perhaps,  not  call  you  rude  ;  for 
(here  are  wicked  sluts  who  make  one  ashamed  of 
one's  own  sex,  and  are  as  ready  to  admit  any  nau- 
seous familiarity  as  fellows  to  offer  it :  nay,  there 
are  such  in  my  family,  but  they  shall  not  stay  in 
it ;  that  imprudent  trollop  who  is  with  child  by 
you  is  discharged  by  this  time." 

As  a  person  who  is  struck  through  the  heart  with 
a  thunderbolt  looks  extremely  surprised,  nay,  and 

perhaps  is  so  too thus  the  poor  Joseph  received 

the  false  accusation  of  his  mistress  ;  he  blushed  and 
looked  confounded,  which  she  misinterpreted  to  be 
symptoms  of  his  guilt,  and  thus  went  on  : 

"  Come  hither,  Joseph  :  another  mistress  might 
discard  you  for  these  offences ;  but  I  have  a  com- 
passion for  your  youth,  and  if  I  could  be  certain 
you  would  be  no  more  guilty — Consider,  child," 
laying  her  hand  carelessly  upon  his,  "  you  are  a 
handsome  young  fellow,  and  might  do  better ; 
you  might  make  your  fortune."  "  Madam,"  said 
Joseph,  "  I  do  assure  your  ladyship  I  don't  kiiow 
whether  any  maid  in  the  house  is  man  or  woman." 
"  O  fie !  Joseph,"  answered  the  lady,  "  don't  commit 
another  crime  in  denying  the  truth.  I  could  par- 
don the  fii-st;  but  I  hate  a  liar."  "Madam,"  cries 
Joseph,  "  I  hope  your  ladyship  will  not  be  offended 
at  my  asserting  my  innocence  ;  for,  by  all  that  is 
sacred,  I  have  never  offered  more  than  kissing. 
"Kissing!"  said  the  lady  with  great  discomposure 
of  countenance,  and  more  redness  in  her  cheeks, 
than  anger  in  her  eyes ;  "  do  you  call  that  no  crime  1 
Kissing,  Joseph,  is  as  a  prologue  to  a  play.  Can  I 
believe  a  young  fellow  of  your  age  and  complexion 
will  be  content  with  kissing'?  No,  Joseph,  there  is 
no  woman  who  grants  that  but  will  grant  more  ; 
and  I  am  deceived  greatly  in  you  if  you  would  not 
put  her  closely  to  it.  What  would  you  think, 
Joseph,  if  I  admitted  you  to  kiss  me  1"  Joseph  re- 
plied he  would  sooner  die  than  have  any  such 
thought.  "  And  yet,  Joseph,"  returned  she,  "  ladies 
have  admitted  their  footmen  to  such  familiarities ; 
and  footmen,  I  confess  to  you,  much  less  deserving 
them  ;  fellows  without  half  your  charms, — for  such 
might  almost  excuse  the  crime.  Tell  me  therefore, 
Joseph,  if  I  should   admit   you    to   such  freedom, 
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■what  Avould  you  think  of  me  1 — tell  me  freely." 
"  Madam,"  said  Joseph,  "  I  should  think  your  lady- 
ship condescended  a  great  deal  below  yourself." 
"  Pugh  !"  said  she  ;  "  that  I  am  to  answer  to  myself: 
but  would  not  you  insist  on  more  'I  Would  you  be 
contented  with  a  kiss  "i  Would  not  your  inclinations 
be  all  on  fire  rather  by  such  a  favour'?"  "  Madam," 
said  Joseph,  "  if  they  were,  I  hope  I  should  be  able 
to  control  them,  without  suffering  them  to  get  the 
better  of  my  virtue."  You  have  heard,  reader,  poets 
talk  of  the  statue  of  Surprise  ;  you  have  heard  like- 
wise, or  else  you  have  heard  very  little,  how  surprise 
made  one  of  the  sons  of  Cra-sus  speak,  though  he 
was  dumb.  You  have  seen  the  faces,  in  the  eighteen- 
penny  gallery,  when,  through  the  trap-door,  to  soft 
or  no  music,  Mr.  Bridgwater,  Mr.  William  Mills, 
or  some  other  of  ghostly  appearance,  hath  ascended, 
with  a  face  all  pale  with  powder,  and  a  shirt  all 
bloody  with  ribbands  ; — but  from  none  of  these, 
nor  from  Phidias  or  Praxiteles,  if  they  should  re- 
turn to  life — no,  not  from  the  inimitable  pencil  of 
my  friend  Hogarth,  could  you  receive  such  an  idea 
of  surprise  as  would  have  entered  in  at  your  eyes 
had  they  beheld  the  lady  Booby  when  those  last 
words  issued  out  from  the  lips  of  Joseph.  "  Your 
virtue  !"  said  the  lady,  recovering  after  a  silence  of 
two  minutes  ;  "  I  shall  never  survive  it.  Your  vir- 
tue ! — intolerable  confidence  !  Have  you  the  assur- 
ance to  pretend  that,  when  a  lady  demeans  herself 
to  throw  aside  the  rules  of  decency,  in  order  to 
honour  you  with  the  highest  favour  in  her  power, 
your  virtue  should  resist  her  inclination!  that,  when 
she  had  conquered  her  own  virtue,  she  should  find 
an  obstruction  in  yours  1"  "  Madam,"  said  Joseph, 
"  I  can't  see  why  her  having  no  virtue  should  be  a 
reason  against  my  having  any ;  or  why,  because  I 
am  a  man,  or  because  I  am  poor,  my  virtue  must  be 
subservient  to  her  pleasures."  "  I  am  out  of  pa- 
tience," cries  the  lady  :  "  did  ever  mortal  hear  of  a 
man's  virtue  1  Did  ever  the  greatest  or  the  gravest 
men  pretend  to  any  of  this  kind  1  Will  magistrates 
who  punish  lewdness,  or  parsons  who  preach  against 
it,  make  any  scruple  of  committing  it  i  And  can  a 
boy,  a  stripling,  jhave  the  confidence  to  talk  of  his 
virtue  1"  "Madam,"  says  Joseph,  "that  boy  is 
the  brother  of  Pamela,  and  would  be  ashamed  that 
the  chastity  of  his  family,  which  is  preserved  in  her, 
should  be  stained  in  him.  If  there  are  such  men  as 
your  ladyship  mentions,  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  and  I 
wish  they  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  over  those 
letters  which  my  father  hath  sent  me  of  my  sister 
Pamela's  ;  nor  do  I  doubt  but  such  an  example  would 
amend  them."  "  You  impudent  villain !"  cries  the 
lady  in  a  rage  ;  "  do  you  insult  me  with  the  follies  of 
my  relation,  who  hath  exposed  himself  all  over  the 
country  upon  your  sister's  account?  a  little  vixen, 
whom  I  have  always  wondered  my  late  lady  Booby 
ever  kept  in  her  house.  Sirrah  !  get  out  of  my  sight, 
and  prepare  to  set  out  this  night ;  for  I  will  order 
you  your  wages  immediately,  and  you  shall  be 
stripped  and  turned  away."  "  ISIadam,"  says  Jo- 
seph, "  I  am  soiry  I  have  offended  your  ladyship,  I 
am  sure  I  never  intended  it."  "  Yes,  sirrah,"  cries 
she,  "  you  have  had  the  vanity  to  misconstrue  the 
little  innocent  freedom  I  took,  in  order  to  try  whe- 
ther what  I  had  heard  was  true.  O'  my  conscience, 
you  have  had  the  assurance  to  imagine  I  was  fond 
of  you  myself."  Joseph  answered,  he  bad  only 
spoke  out  of  tenderness  to  his  virtue ;  at  which 
words  she  flew  into  a  violent  passion,  and,  refusing  to 
hear  more,  ordered  him  instantly  to  leave  the  room. 

He  was  no  sooner  gone  than  she  burst  forth  into 
the  following  exclamation  :— "  Whither  doth  this 
violent  passion  hurry  us  !    V/hat  meannesses  do  we 


submit  to  from  its  impulse  !  Wisely  we  resist  its 
first  and  least  approaches  ;  for  it  is  then  only  tvc 
can  assure  ourselves  the  victory.  No  woman  could 
ever  safely  say,  so  far  only  will  I  go.  Have  I  not 
exposed  myself  to  the  refusal  of  my  footman  1  I 
cannot  bear  the  reflection."  Upon  which  she  ap- 
plied herself  to  the  bell,  and  rung  it  with  infinite 
more  violence  than  was  necessary,  —  the  faithful 
Slipslop  attended  near  at  hand  :  to  say  the  truth, 
she  had  conceived  a  suspicion  at  her  last  interview 
with  her  mistress,  and  had  waited  ever  since  in 
the  antechamber,  having  carefully  applied  her  ears  I 
to  the  keyhole  during  the  whole  time  that  the 
preceding  conversation  passed  between  Joseph  and 
the  lady. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

What  passed  between  the  lady  and  Mrs.  Slipslop  ;  in  which 
we  prophesy  there  are  some  strokes  which  every  one  will 
not  truly  comprehend  at  ihe  first  reading. 

"  Slipslop,"  said  the  lady,  "  I  find  too  much  rea- 
son to  believe  all  thou  hast  told  me  of  this  wicked 
Joseph ;  I  have  determined  to  part  with  him  in- 
stantly;  so  go  you  to  the  steward,  and  bid  him  pay 
him  his  wages."  Slipslop,  who  had  preserved  hi- 
therto a  distance  to  her  lady — rather  out  of  neces- 
sity than  inclination — and  who  thought  the  know- 
ledge of  this  secret  had  thrown  down  all  distinction 
between  them,  answered  her  mistress  very  pertly — 
"  She  wished  she  knew  her  own  mind  ;  and  that 
she  was  certain  she  would  call  her  back  again  be- 
fore she  was  got  halfway  down  stairs."  The  lady 
replied,  she  had  taken  a  resolution,  and  was  re- 
solved to  keep  it.  "  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  cries  Slip- 
slop, "  and,  if  I  had  known  you  would  have  pu- 
nished the  poor  lad  so  severely,  you  should  never 
have  heard  a  particle  of  the  matter.  Here  's  a  fuss 
indeed  about  nothing  !"  "  Nothing  !"  returned  my 
lady ;  "  do  you  think  I  will  countenance  lewd- 
ness in  my  house?"  "  If  you  will  turn  away  every 
footman,"  said  Slipslop,  "  that  is  a  lover  of  the 
sport,  you  must  soon  open  the  coach  door  yourself, 
or  get  a  set  of  mophrodites  to  wait  upon  you  ;  and 
I  am  sure  I  hated  the  sight  of  them  even  singing  in 
an  opera."  "  Do  as  I  bid  you,"  says  my  lady,  "  and 
don't  shock  my  ears  with  your  beastly  language." 
"  Marry  come  up,"  cries  Slipslop,  "  people's  ears 
are  sometimes  the  nicest  part  about  them." 

The  lady,  who  began  to  admire  the  new  style  in 
which  her  waiting-gentlewoman  delivered  herself, 
and  by  the  conclusion  of  her  speech  suspected 
somewhat  of  the  truth,  called  her  back,  and  desired 
to  know  what  she  meant  by  the  estraordinai'y  de- 
gree of  freedom  in  which  she  thought  proper  to 
indulge  her  tongue.  "  Freedom  !"  says  Slipslop  ; 
"  I  don't  know  what  you  call  freedom,  madam ; 
servants  have  tongues  as  well  as  their  mistresses." 
"  Yes,  and  saucy  ones  too,"  answered  the  lady ; 
"  but  I  assure  you  I  shall  bear  no  such  imperti- 
nence." "  Impertinence  !  I  don't  know  that  I  am  i 
impertinent,"  says  Slipslop.  "Yes,  inded  you  are,"  ' 
cries  my  lady,  and,  unless  you  mend  your  manners,  , 
this  house  is  no  place  for  you."  "  Manners  1"  cries 
Slipslop  ;  "  I  never  was  thought  to  want  manners 
nor  modesty  neither  ;  and  for  places,  there  are  more 
places  than  one ;  and  I  know  what  I  know." — 
"  What  do  you  know,  mistress  1"  answered  the 
lady.  "  I  am  not  obliged  to  tell  everybody,"  says 
Slipslop,  "  any  more  than  I  am  obliged  to  keep  it  a 
secret."  "  I  desire  you  will  provide  yourself,"  an- 
swered the  lady.  '«  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  the 
waiting-gentlewoman  ;  and  so  departed  in  a  pas- 
sion, and  slapped  the  door  after  her. 
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The  lady  too  plainly  perceived  that  her  Avaiting- 
geutlewoman  knew  more  than  she  would  willingly 
have  had  her  acquainted  with ;  and  this  she  im- 
puted to  Joseph's  having  discovered  to  her  what 
passed  st  the  first  interview.  This,  therefore,  blew 
up  her  rage  against  him,  and  confirmed  her  in  a 
resolution  of  parting  with  him. 

But  the  dismissing  Mrs.  Slipslop  was  a  point  not 
so  easily  to  be  resolved  upon.  She  had  the  utmost 
tenderness  for  her  reputation,  as  she  knew  on  that 
depended  many  of  the  most  valuable  blessings  of 
life ;  particularly  cards,  making  curtsies  in  public 
places,  and,  above  all,  the  pleasure  of  demolishing 
the  reputation  of  others,  in  which  innocent  amuse- 
ment she  had  an  extraordinary  delight.  She  there- 
fore determined  to  submit  to  any  insult  from  a  ser- 
vant, rather  than  run  a  risk  of  losing  the  title  to  so 
many  great  privileges. 

She  therefore  sent  for  her  steward,  Mr.  Peter 
Pounce,  and  ordered  him  to  pay  Joseph  his  wages, 
to  strip  off  his  livery,  and  turn  him  out  of  the  house 
that  evening. 

She  then  called  Slipslop  up,  and,  after  refreshing 
her  spirits  with  a  small  cordial,  which  she  kept  in 
her  closet,  she  began  in  the  following  manner  : 

"  Slipslop,  why  will  you,  who  know  my  passionate 
temper,  attempt  to  provoke  me  by  your  answers? 
I  am  convinced  you  are  an  honest  servant,  and 
should  be  very  unwilling  to  part  with  you.  I  be- 
lieve, likewise,  you  have  found  me  an  indulgent 
mistress  on  many  occasions,  and  have  as  little  reason 
on  yom"  side  to  desire  a  change.  I  can't  help  being 
surprised,  therefore,  that  you  will  take  the  surest 
method  to  offend  me— I  mean,  repeating  my  words, 
which  you  know  I  have  always  detested." 

The  prudent  Avaiting-gentlewoman  had  duly 
weighed  the  whole  matter,  and  found,  on  mature 
deliberation,  that  a  good  place  in  possession  was 
better  than  one  in  expectation.  As  she  found  her 
mistress,  therefore,  inclined  to  relent,  she  thought 
proper  also  to  put  on  some  small  condescension, 
which  was  as  readily  accepted ;  and  so  the  affair 
was  reconciled,  all  offences  forgiven,  and  a  present 
of  a  gown  and  petticoat  made  her,  as  an  instance  of 
her  lady's  future  favour. 

She  offered  once  or  twice  to  speak  in  favour  of 
Joseph  ;  but  found  her  lady's  heart  so  obdurate, 
that  she  prudently  dropped  all  such  efforts.  She 
considered  there  were  more  footmen  in  the  house, 
and  some  as  stout  fellows,  though  not  quite  so 
handsome,  as  Joseph ;  besides,  the  reader  hath  al- 
ready seen  her  tender  advances  had  not  met  with 
the  encouragement  she  might  have  reasonably  ex- 
pected. She  thought  she  had  thrown  away  a  great 
deal  of  sack  and  sweetmeats  on  an  ungrateful  rascal; 
and,  being  a  little  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  that 
female  sect,  who  hold  one  lusty  young  fellow  to  be 
nearly  as  good  as  another  lusty  young  fellow,  she  at 
last  gave  up  Joseph  and  his  cause,  and,  with  a  tri- 
umph over  her  passion  highly  commendable,  walked 
off  with  her  present,  and  with  great  tranquillity 
paid  a  visit  to  a  stone-bottle,  which  is  of  sovereign 
use  to  a  philosophical  temper. 

She  left  not  her  mistress  so  easy.  The  poor  lady 
could  not  reflect  without  agony  that  her  dear  repu- 
tation was  in  the  power  of  her  servants.  All  her 
comfort  as  to  Joseph  was,  that  she  hoped  he  did  not 
understand  her  meaning ;  at  least  she  could  say  for 
herself,  she  had  not  plainly  expressed  any  thing  to 
him  ;  and  as  to  Mrs.  Slipslop,  she  imagined  she  could 
bribe  her  to  secresy. 

But  what  hurt  her  most  was,  that  in  reality  she 
had  not  so  entirely  conquered  her  passion  ;  the  little 
god  lay  lurking  in  her  heart,  though  anger  and  dis- 


dain BO  hoodwinked  her,  that  she  could  not  see 
him.  She  was  a  thousand  times  on  the  very  brink 
of  revoking  t^ie  sentence  she  had  passed  against  the 
poor  youth.  Love  became  his  advocate,  and  whis- 
pered many  things  in  his  favour.  Honour  likewise 
endeavoured  to  vindicate  his  crime,  and  Pity  to 
mitigate  his  punishment.  On  the  other  side,  Pride 
and  Revenge  spoke  as  loudly  against  him.  And 
thus  the  poor  lady  was  tortured  with  perplexity,  op- 
posite passions  distracting  and  tearing  her  mind 
different  v/a,ys. 

So  have  I  seen,  in  the  hall  of  Westminster,  where 
Serjeant  Bramble  hath  been  retained  on  the  right 
side,  and  Serjeant  Puzzle  on  the  left,  the  balance  of 
opinion  (so  equal  were  their  fees)  alternately  in- 
cline to  either  scale.  Now  Bramble  throws  in  an 
argument,  and  Puzzle's  scale  strikes  the  beam  ; 
again  Bramble  shares  the  like  fate,  overpowered  by 
the  weight  of  Puzzle.  Here  Bramble  hits,  there 
Puzzle  strikes  ;  here  one  has  you,  there  t  'other  has 
you  ;  till  at  last  all  becomes  one  scene  of  confusion 
in  the  tortured  minds  of  the  hearers ;  equal  wagers 
are  laid  on  the  success  ;  and  neither  judge  nor  jury 
can  possibly  make  anything  of  the  matter  ;  all 
things  are  so  enveloped  by  the  careful  Serjeants  in 
doubt  and  obscurity. 

Or,  as  it  happens  in  the  conscience,  where  ho- 
nour and  honesty  pull  one  way,  and  a  bribe  and 

necessity  another. If  it  was  our  present  business 

only  to  make  similes,  we  could  produce  many 
more  to  this  purpose ;  but  a  simile  (as  well  as  a 
word)  to  the  wise. — We  shall  therefore  see  a  little 
after  our  hero,  for  whom  the  reader  is  doubtless  in 
some  pain. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Joseph  writes  another  letter :   his  transactions  with  Mr.  Peter 
Pounce,  Sec,  with  his  departure  from  lady  Booby. 

The  disconsolate  Joseph  would  not  have  had  an 
understanding  sufficient  for  the  principal  subject 
of  such  a  book  as  this,  if  he  had  any  longer  misun- 
derstood the  drift  of  his  mistress  ;  and  indeed,  that 
he  did  not  discern  it  sooner,  the  reader  will  be 
pleased  to  impute  to  an  unwillingness  in  him  to 
discover  what  he  must  condemn  in  her  as  a  fault. 
Having  therefore  quitted  her  presence,  he  retired 
into  his  own  garret,  and  entered  himself  into  an 
ejaculation  on  the  numberless  calamities  which  at- 
tended beauty,  and  the  misfortune  it  was  to  be  hand- 
somer than  one's  neighbours. 

He  then  sat  down,  and  addressed  himself  to  his 
sister  Pamela  in  the  following  words  : 

"  Dear  Sister  Pamela., —  Hoping  you  are  well,  what  news 
have  1  to  tell  you  '.  0  Pamela  !  my  mistress  is  fallen  in  love 
with  me— that  is,  what  great  folks  call  falling  in  love,- she 
has  a  mind  to  ruin  me ;  but  I  hope  I  shall  have  more  resolu- 
tion and  more  grace  than  to  part  with  my  virtue  to  any  lady 
upon  earth. 

"  Mr.  Adams  hath  often  told  me,  that  chastity  is  as  great  a 
virtue  in  a  man  as  in  a  woman.  He  says  he  never  knew  any 
more  than  his  wife,  aud  I  shall  endeavour  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample. Indeed,  il  is  owing  entirely  to  his  excellent  sermons 
and  advice,  together  with  your  letters,  that  I  have  been  able 
to  resist  a  temptation,  which,  hesays,  nomaucomplieswith,  but 
he  repents  in  this  world,  or  is  damned  for  it  in  the  next  ;  and 
why  should  I  trust  to  repentance  on  my  deathbed,  since  I  may 
die  in  my  sleep  ?  Wliat  line  things  are  good  advice  and  good 
examples  !  But  I  am  glad  she  turned  me  out  of  the  chamber 
as  she  did  ;  for  I  had  once  almost  forgotten  every  word  parson 
Adams  had  ever  said  to  me. 

•■  I  don't  doubt,  dear  sister,  but  you  will  have  grace  to  pre- 
serve your  virtue  against  all  trials ;  aud  I  beg  you  earnestly 
to  pray  I  may  be  enabled  to  preserve  mine  ;  for  truly  it  is  very 
severely  attacked  by  more  than  one  ;  but  I  hope  I  shall  copy 
your  example,  and  that  of  Joseph  my  namesake,  and  main- 
tain my  virtue  against  all  temptations." 

Joseph  had  not  finished  his  letter,  when  he  Avas 
summoned  down  stairs  by  Mr.  Peter  Pounce,  to  re- 
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ceive  his  wages ;  for,  besides  that  out  of  eight 
pounds  a-year  he  allowed  his  father  and  mother  four, 
he  had  been  obliged,  in  order  to  furnish  himself  with 
musical  instruments,  to  apply  to  the  generosity  of 
the  aforesaid  Peter,  who,  on  urgent  occasions,  used 
to  advance  the  servants  their  wages  :  not  before  they 
were  due,  but  before  they  were  payable  ;  that  is, 
perhaps,  half  a  year  after  they  were  due  ;  and  this 
at  the  moderate  premium  of  hfty  per  cent,  or  a  little 
more  :  by  which  charitable  methods,  together  with 
lending  money  to  other  people,  and  even  to  his  own 
master  and  mistress,  the  honest  man  had,  from  no- 
thing, in  a  few  years  amassed  a  small  sum  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  or  thereabouts, 

Joseph  having  received  his  little  remainder  of 
wages,  and  having  stripped  oft"  his  livery,  was  forced 
to  borrow  a  frock  and  breeches  of  one  of  the  servants 
(for  he  was  so  beloved  in  the  family,  that  they  would 
all  have  lent  him  any  thing)  :  and,  being  told  by 
Peter  that  he  must  not  stay  a  moment  longer  in  the 
house  than  was  necessary  to  pack  up  his  linen,  Avhich 
he  easily  did  in  a  very  narrow  compass,  he  took  a  me- 
lancholy leave  of  his  fello;v-servants,  and  set  out  at 
seven  in  the  evening. 

He  had  proceeded  the  length  of  two  or  three 
streets,  before  he  absolutely  determined  with  him- 
self whether  he  should  leave  the  town  that  night,  or, 
procuring  a  lodging,  wait  till  the  morning.  At  last, 
the  moon  shining  very  bright  helped  him  to  come 
to  a  resolution  of  beginning  his  journey  immediately, 
to  which  likewise  he  had  some  other  inducements  ; 
which  the  reader,  without  being  a  conjurer,  cannot 
possibly  guess,  till  we  have  given  him  those  hints 
which  it  may  be  now  proper  to  open. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Of  several  new  matters  not  expected. 
It  is  an  observation  sometimes  made,  that  to  indi- 
cate our  idea  of  a  simple  fellow,  we  say,  he  is  easily 
to  be  seen  through  :  nor  do  I  believe  it  a  more  im- 
proper denotation  of  a  simple  book.  Instead  of  ap- 
plying this  to  any  particular  performance,  we  choose 
rather  to  remark  the  contrary  in  this  history,  where 
the  scene  opens  itself  by  small  degrees  ;  and  he  is 
a  sagacious  reader  who  can  see  two  chapters  before 
him. 

For  this  reason,  we  have  not  hitherto  hinted  a 
matter  which  now  seems  necessary  to  be  explained ; 
since  it  may  be  wondered  at,  first,  that  Joseph  made 
such  extraordinary  haste  out  of  town,  which  hath 
been  already  shown  ;  and  secondly,  which  will  be 
now  shown,  that,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the  habi- 
tation of  his  father  and  mother,  or  to  his  beloved 
sister  Pamela,  he  chose  rather  to  set  out  full  speed 
to  the  lady  Booby's  country  seat,  which  he  had  left 
on  his  journey  to  London. 

Be  it  known,  then,  that  in  the  same  parish  where 
this  seat  stood  there  lived  a  young  girl  whom  Jo- 
seph (though  the  best  of  sons  and  brothers)  longed 
more  impatiently  to  see  than  his  parents  or  his  sister. 
She  was  a  poor  girl,  who  had  formerly  been  bred  up 
in  sir  John's  family ;  whence,  a  little  before  the 
journey  to  London,  she  had  been  discharged  by  Mrs. 
Slipslop,  on  account  of  her  extraordinary  beauty  : 
for  I  never  could  find  any  other  reason. 

This  young  creature  (who  now  lived  with  a  farmer 
in  the  parish)  had  been  always  beloved  by  Joseph, 
and  returned  his  affection.  She  was  two  years  only 
younger  than  our  hero.  They  had  been  acquainted 
from  their  infancy,  and  had  conceived  a  very  early 
likmg  for  each  other ;  which  had  grown  to  such  a 
degree  of  afiection,  that  Mr.  Adams  had  with  much 
ado  prevented  them  from  marrying,  and  persuaded 


them  to  wait  till  a  few  years'  service  and  thrift  had  a 
little  improved  their  experience,  and  enabled  them 
to  live  comfortably  together. 

They  followed  this  good  man's  advice,  as  indeed 
his  word  was  little  less  than  a  law  in  his  parish  ; 
for  as  he  had  shown  his  parishioners,  by  an  uniform 
behaviour  of  thirty-five  years'  duration,  that  he  had 
their  good  entirely  at  heart,  so  they  consulted  him 
on  every  occasion,  and  very  seldom  acted  contrary  to 
his  opinion. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  tender  than  was 
the  parting  between  these  two  lovers.  A  thousand 
sighs  heaved  the  bosom  of  Joseph,  a  thousand  tears 
distilled  from  the  lovely  eyes  of  Fanny  (for  that  was 
her  name).  Though  her  modesty  would  only  suffer 
her  to  admit  his  eager  kisses,  her  violent  love  made 
her  more  than  passive  in  his  embraces  ;  and  she  often, 
pulled  him  to  her  breast  with  a  soft  pressure,  which, 
though  perhaps  it  would  not  have  squeezed  an  insect 
to  death,  caused  more  emotion  in  the  heart  of  Joseph 
than  the  closest  Cornish  hug  could  have  done. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  wonder  that  so  fond  a 
pair  should,  during  a  twelvemonth's  absence,  never 
converse  with  one  another :  indeed,  there  was  but 
one  reason  which  did  or  could  have  prevented  them  ; 
and  this  was,  that  poor  Fanny  could  neither  write 
nor  read :  nor  could  she  be  prevailed  upon  to  trans- 
mit the  delicacies  of  her  tender  and  chaste  passion 
by  the  hands  of  an  amanuensis. 

They  contented  themselves  therefore  with  frequent 
inquiries  after  each  other's  health,  with  a  mutual 
confidence  in  each  other's  fidelity,  and  the  prospect 
of  their  future  happiness. 

Having  explained  these  matters  to  our  reader, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  satisfied  all  his  doubts,  we 
return  to  honest  Joseph,  whom  we  left  just  set  out 
on  his  travels  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

Those  who  have  read  any  romance  or  poetry,  an- 
cient or  modern,  must  have  been  informed  that  love 
hath  wings  :  by  which  they  are  not  to  understand, 
as  some  young  ladies  by  mistake  have  done,  that  a 
lover  can  fly  ;  the  writers,  by  this  ingenious  allegory, 
intending  to  insinuate  no  more  than  that  lovers  do 
not  march  like  horse-guards  ;  in  short,  that  they  put 
the  best  leg  foremost ;  which  our  lusty  youth,  who 
could  walk  with  any  man,  did  so  heartily  on  this 
occasion,  that  within  four  hours  he  reached  a  famous 
house  of  hospitality  well  known  to  the  western  tra- 
veller. It  presents  you  a  lion  on  the  sign-post :  and 
the  master,  who  Avas  christened  Timotheus,  is  com- 
monly called  plain  Tim.  Some  have  conceived  that 
he  hath  particulaily  chosen  the  lion  for  his  sign, 
as  he  doth  in  countenance  greatly  resemble  that 
magnanimous  beast,  though  his  disposition  savours 
more  of  the  sweetness  of  the  lamb.  He  is  a  person, 
well  received  among  all  sorts  of  men,  being  qualified 
to  render  himself  agreeable  to  any  ;  as  he  is  well 
versed  in  history  and  politics,  hath  a  smattering  in 
law  and  divinity,  cracks  a  good  jest,  and  plays  won- 
derfully well  on  the  French  horn. 

A  violent  storm  of  hail  forced  Joseph  to  take 
shelter  in  this  inn,  where  he  remembered  sir  Thomas 
had  dined  in  his  way  to  town.  Joseph  had  no  sooner 
seated  himself  by  the  kitchen  fire  than  Timotheus, 
observing  his  livei'y,  began  to  condole  the  loss  of  his 
late  master;  who  was,  he  said,  his  very  particular  and 
intimate  acquaintance,  with  Avhom  he  had  cracked 
many  a  merry  bottle,  ay  many  a  dozen,  in  his  time. 
He  then  remarked,  that  all  these  things  were  over 
now,  all  passed,  and  just  as  if  they  had  never  been  ; 
and  concluded  with  an  excellent  observation  on  the 
certainty  of  death,  which  his  wife  said  was  indeed 
vei-y  true.  A  fellow  now  arrived  at  the  same  inn 
with  two  horses,  one  of  which  he  was  leading  far- 
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ther  down  into  the  country  to  meet  his  master ;  these 
he  put  into  the  stable,  and  came  and  took  his  place 
by  Joseph's  side,  who  immediately  knew  him  to  be 
the  servant  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  who  used 
to  visit  at  their  house. 

This  fellow  was  likewise  forced  in  by  the  storm  ; 
for  he  had  orders  to  go  twenty  miles  farther  that 
evening,  and  luckily  on  the  same  road  which  Joseph 
himself  intended  to  take.  He,  therefore,  embraced 
this  opportunity  of  complimenting  his  friend  with 
his  master's  horse  (notwithstanding  he  had  received 
express  commands  to  the  contrary),  which  was 
readily  accepted ;  and  so,  after  they  had  drank  a 
loving  pot,  and  the  storm  was  over,  they  set  out 
together. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Containing  many  surprising  adventures  which  Joseph  Andrews 
met  with  on  the  road,  scarce  credible  to  those  who   have 
never  travelled  in  a  stage-coach. 

Nothing  remarkable  happened  on  the  road  till  their 
arrival  at  the  inn  to  which  the  horses  were  ordered  ; 
whither  they  came  about  two  in  the  morning.  The 
moon  then  shone  very  bright ;  and  Joseph,  making 
his  friend  a  present  of  a  pint  of  wine,  and  thanking 
him  for  the  favour  of  his  horse,  notwithstanding  all 
entreaties  to  the  contrary,  proceeded  on  his  journey 
on  foot. 

He  had  not  gone  above  two  miles,  charmed  with 
the  hopes  of  shortly  seeing  his  beloved  Fanny,  when 
he  was  met  by  two  fellows  in  a  narroAV  lane,  and 
ordered  to  stand  and  deliver.  He  readily  gave  them 
all  the  money  he  had,  which  was  somewhat  less  than 
two  pounds  ;  and  told  them  he  hoped  they  would  be 
so  generous  as  to  return  him  a  few  shillings,  to  defray 
his  charges  on  his  way  home. 

One  of  the  ruffians  answered  with  an  oath,  "Yes, 
we  '11  give  you  something  presently :  but  first  strip 
and  be  d — n'd  to  you." — "  Strip,"  cried  the  other, 
"or  I'll  blow  your  brains  to  the  devil."  Joseph, 
remembering  that  he  had  borrowed  his  coat  and 
breeches  of  a  friend,  and  that  he  should  be  ashamed 
of  making  any  excuse  for  not  returning  them,  replied, 
he  hoped  they  would  not  insist  on  his  clothes,  which 
were  not  worth  much,  but  consider  the  coldness  of 
the  night.  "You  are  cold,  are  you,  you  rascal  1" 
said  one  of  the  robbers:  "I'll  warm  you  with  a 
vengeance  ;"  and,  damning  his  eyes,  snap]'ed  a  pistol 
at  his  head ;  which  he  had  no  sooner  done  than  the 
other  levelled  a  blow  at  him  with  his  stick,  which 
Joseph,  who  was  expert  at  cudgel. playing,  caught 
with  his,  and  returned  the  favour  so  successfully  on 
his  adversary,  that  he  laid  him  sprawling  at  his  feet, 
and  at  the  same  instant  received  a  blow  from  [)ehind, 
with  the  butt  end  of  a  pistol,  from  the  other  villain, 
which  felled  him  to  the  ground,  and  totally  deprived 
him  of  his  senses. 

The  thief  who  had  been  knocked  down  had  now 
recovered  himself;  and  both  together  fell  to  be- 
labouring poor  Joseph  with  their  sticks,  till  they 
were  convinced  they  had  put  an  end  to  his  miserable 
being  :  they  then  stripped  him  entirely  naked,  threw 
him  into  a  ditch,  and  departed  with  their  booty. 

The  poor  wretch,  who  lay  motionless  a  long  time, 
just  began  to  recover  his  senses  as  a  stage-coach 
came  by.  The  postilion,  hearing  a  man's  groans, 
stopped  his  horses,  and  told  the  coachman  he  was 
certain  there  was  a  dead  man  lying  in  the  ditch,  for 
he  heard  him  groan.  "  Go  on,  sirrah,"  says  the 
coachman ;  "  we  are  confounded  late,  and  have  no 
time  to  look  after  dead  men."  A  lady,  who  heard 
what  the  postilion  said,  and  likewise  heard  the  groan, 
called  eagerly  to  the  coachman  to  stop  and  see  what 


was  the  matter.     Upon  which  he  bid  the  postilion 
alight,  and  look  into  the  ditch.     He  did  so,  and  re- 
turned,   "  that  there  was  a  man  sitting  upri"ht     as 
naked  as  ever  he  was   born." — "  O  J — sus  !"   cried 
the  lady  ;   "  a  naked  man  !  Dear  coachman,  drive  on 
and  leave  him."     Upon  this  the  gentlemen  got  out 
of  the  coach  ;  and  Joseph  begged  them  to  have  mercy 
upon  him  :  for  that  he  had  been  robbed  and  almost 
beaten  to  death.   "  Robbed  !"  cries  an  old  gentleman : 
"  let  us  make  all  the  haste  imaginable,  or  we  shall 
be  robbed  too."     A  young  man  who  belonged  to 
the  law  answered,  "  He  wished  they  had  passed  by 
without  taking  any  notice  ;  but  that  now  they  might 
be  proved  to  have  been  last  in  his  company ;  if  he  should 
die  they  might  be  called  to  some  account  for  his  mur- 
der.    He  therefore  thought  it  advisable  to  save  the 
poor  creature's  life,  for  their  own  sakes,  if  possible  ; 
at  least,  if  he  died,  to  prevent  the  jury's  finding  that 
they  fled  for  it.     He   was  therefore  of  opinion  to 
take  the  man  into  the  coach,  and  carry  him  to  the 
next  inn."     The  lady  insisted,  "  That  he  should  not 
come  into  the  coach.     That  if  they  lifted  him  in,  she 
would   herself  alight:    for    she   had  rather  stay  in 
that  place  to   all  eternity  than  ride  with  a  naked 
man."     The  coachman  objected,   "  That  he   could 
not  suffbr  him  to  be  taken  in  unless  somebody  would 
pay  a  shilling  for  his  carriage  the  four  miles."  Which 
the  two  gentlemen  refused  to  do.     But  the  lawyer, 
who  was  afraid  of  some  mischief  happening  to  him- 
self, if  the  wretch  was  left  behind  in  that  condition, 
saying  no  man  could  be  too  cautious  in  these  matters, 
and  that  he  remembered  very  extraordinary  cases  in 
the  books,  threatened  the  coachman,  and  bid  him 
deny  taking  him  up  at  his  peril;  for  that,  if  he  died, 
he  should   be  indicted  for  his  murder  ;    and    if  he 
lived,  and  brought  an  action  against  him,   he  would 
willingly  take  a  brief  in  it.      These   words   had   a 
sensible   effect  on  the  coachman,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with   the    person  who  spoke  them  ;    and 
the  old  gentleman  above  mentioned,   thinking  the 
naked  man  would  afi'ord  him  frequent  opportunities 
of  showing  his  wit  to  the  lady,  offered  to  join  with 
the  company  in  giving  a  mug  of  beer  for  his  fare  ; 
till,  partly  alarmed  by  the  threats  of  the  one,  and 
partly  by  the  promises  of  the  other,  and  being  per- 
haps a  little  moved  with  compasion  at  the  poor  crea- 
ture's condition,  who  stood  bleeding  and  shivering 
with  file  cold,  he  at  length  agreed  ;  and  Joseph  was 
now  advancing  to  the  coach,  where,  seeing  the  lady, 
who  held  the  sticks  of  her  fan  before  her  eyes,  he 
absolutely  refused,  miserable  as  he   was,  to   enter, 
unless  he  was  furnished  with  sufficient  covering  to 
prevent  giving  the  least  offence  to  decency, — so  per- 
fectly modest  was   this    young   man ;    such   mighty 
effects   had   the  spotless    example   of    the    amiable 
Pamela,  and  the  excellent  sermons  of  Mr.  Adams, 
wrought  upon  him. 

Though  there  were  several  great-coats  about  the 
coach,  it  was  not  easy  to  get  over  this  difficulty 
which  Joseph  had  started.  The  two  gentlemen 
complained  they  were  cold,  and  covild  not  spare  a 
rag  ;  the  man  of  wit  saying,  with  a  laugh,  that  cha- 
rity began  at  home  ;  and  the  coachman,  who  had 
two  great-coats  spread  under  him,  refused  to  lend 
either,  lest  they  should  be  made  bloody  :  the  lady's 
footman  desired  to  be  excused  for  the  same  reason, 
which  the  lady  herself,  notwithstanding  her  abhor- 
rence of  a  naked  man,  approved  :  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  poor  Joseph,  who  obstinately  adhered 
to  his  modest  resolution,  must  have  perished,  unless 
the  postilion  (a  lad  who  hath  been  since  transported 
for  robbing  a  henroost)  had  voluntarily  stripped  off 
a  great-coat,   his  only  garment,  at  the  same  time 
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swearing  a  great  oath  (for  which  he  was  rebuked  by 
the  passengers),  "That  he  would  ratlier  ride  in  his 
shirt  all  his  life  than  suffer  a  fellow-creature  to  lie 
in  so  miserable  a  condition." 

Joseph,  having  put  on  the  great-coat,  Avas  lifted 
into  the  coach,  which  now  proceeded  on  its  journey. 
He  declared  himself  almost  dead  with  the  cold, 
which  gave  the  man  of  wit  an  occasion  to  ask  the 
lady  if  she  could  not  accommodate  him  with  a 
dram.  She  answered,  with  some  resentment,  "  She 
wondered  at  his  asking  her  such  a  question  ;  but  as- 
sured him  she  never  tasted  any  such  thing." 

The  lawyer  was  inquiring  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  robbery,  when  the  coach  stopped,  and  one  of 
the  ruihans,  putting  a  pistol  in,  demanded  their  mo- 
ney of  the  passengers,  who  readily  gave  it  them  ; 
iind  the  lady,  in  lier  fright,  delivered  up  a  little  sil- 
ver bottle,  of  about  a  half-pint  size,  which  the  rogue, 
clapping  it  to  his  mouth,  and  drinking  her  health, 
declared,  held  some  of  the  best  Nantes  he  had  ever 
tasted  :  this  the  lady  afterwards  assured  the  company 
■was  the  mistake  of  her  maid,  for  that  she  had  ordered 
her  to  fill  the  bottle  with  Hungary-water. 

As  soon  as  the  fellows  were  departed,  the  lawyer, 
who  had,  it  seems,  a  case  of  pistols  in  the  seat  of 
the  coach,  informed  the  company,  that  if  it  had  been 
daylight,  and  he  could  have  come  at  his  pistols,  he 
would  not  have  submitted  to  the  robbery  :  he  like- 
wise set  forth  that  he  had  often  met  highway- 
men when  he  travelled  on  horseback,  but  none 
ever  durst  attack  him  ;  concluding  that,  if  he  had 
not  been  more  afraid  for  the  lady  than  for  himself, 
he  should  not  have  now  parted  with  his  money 
so  easily. 

As  wit  is  generally  observed  to  love  to  reside  in 
empty  pockets,  so  the  gentleman  whose  ingenuity 
we  have  above  remarked,  as  soon  as  he  had  parted 
with  his  money,  began  to  grow  wonderfully  face- 
tious. He  made  frequent  allusions  to  Adam  and 
Eve,  and  said  many  excellent  things  on  figs  and  fig- 
leaves  ;  which  perhaps  gave  more  offence  to  Joseph 
than  to  any  other  in  the  company. 

The  lawyer  likewise  made  several  very  pretty 
jests  without  departing  from  his  profession.  He 
said,  "  If  Joseph  and  the  lady  were  alone,  he  would 
be  more  capable  of  making  a  conveyance  to  her,  as 
his  affairs  were  not  fettered  with  any  incumbrance  ; 
he'd  warrant  he  soon  suffered  a  recovery  by  a  writ 
of  entry,  which  was  the  proper  way  to  create  heirs 
in  tail ;  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  would  engage  to 
make  so  firm  a  settlement  in  a  coach,  that  there 
should  be  no  danger  of  an  ejectment  ;"  with  an  in- 
undation of  the  like  gibberish,  which  he  continued 
to  vent  till  the  coach  arrived  at  an  inn,  where  one 
servant-maid  only  was  up,  in  readiness  to  attend  the 
coachman,  and  furnish  him  with  cold  meat  and  a 
dram.  Joseph  desired  to  alight,  and  that  he  might 
have  a  bed  prepared  for  him,  which  the  maid  readily 
promised  to  perform ;  and,  being  a  good-natured 
wench,  and  not  so  squeamish  as  the  lady  had  been, 
she  clapped  a  large  fagot  on  the  fire,  and,  furnish- 
ing Joseph  with  a  great-coat  belonging  to  one  of 
the  hostlers,  desired  him  to  sit  down  and  warm 
himself  while  she  made  his  bed.  The  coachman,  in 
the  mean  time,  took  an  opportunity  to  call  up  a  sur- 
geon, who  lived  within  a  few  doors  ;  after  which,  he 
reminded  his  passengers  how  late  they  were,  and, 
after  they  had  taken  leave  of  Joseph,  hurried  them 
off"  as  fast  as  he  could. 

The  wench  soon  got  Joseph  to  bed,  and  promised 
to  use  her  interest  to  borrow  him  a  shirt ;  but  ima- 
gining, as  she  afterwards  said,  by  his  being  so  bloody, 
that  he  must  be  a  dead  man,  she  ran  with  all  speed 
to   hasten   the   surgeon,   who  was   more   than  half 


dressed,  apprehending  that  the  coach  had  been  over- 
turned, and  some  gentleman  or  lady  hurt.  As  soon, 
as  the  wench  had  informed  him  at  his  window  that 
it  was  a  poor  foot-passenger  who  had  been  stripped 
of  all  he  had,  and  almost  murdered,  he  chid  her  for 
disturbing  him  so  early,  slipped  off  his  clothes  again, 
and  very  quietly  returned  to  bed  and  to  sleep. 

Aurora  now  began  to  show  her  blooming  cheeks 
over  the  hills,  whilst  ten  millions  of  feathered  song- 
stei-s,  in  jocund  chorus,  repeated  odes  a  thousand 
times  sweeter  than  those  of  our  laureat,  and  sung 
both  the  day  and  the  song ;  when  the  master  of  the 
inn,  Mr.  Tow-wouse,  arose,  and,  learning  from  his 
maid  an  account  of  the  robbery,  and  the  situation  of 
his  poor  naked  guest,  he  shook  his  head,  and  cried, 
"  good-lack-a-day !"  and  then  ordered  the  girl  to 
carry  him  one  of  his  own  shirts. 

Mrs.  Tow-wouse  was  just  awake,  and  had 
stretched  out  her  arms  in  vain  to  fold  her  departed 
husband,  when  the  maid  entered  the  room.  "Who's 
there*?  Betty?' — "Yes,  madam." — "Where  's  your 
master!" — "He's  without,  madam;  he  hath  sent 
me  for  a  shirt  to  lend  a  poor  naked  man,  who  hath 
been  robbed  and  murdered." — "  Touch  one  if  you 
dare,  you  slut,"  said  Mrs.  Tow-wouse  :  "  your 
master  is  a  pretty  sort  of  a  man,  to  take  in  naked 
vagabonds,  and  clothe  them  with  his  own  clothes. 
I  siiall  have  no  such  doings.  If  you  offer  to  touch 
anything,  I'll  throw  the  chamber-pot  at  your  head. 
Go,  send  your  master  to  me." — "  Yes,  madam," 
answered  Betty.  As  soon  as  he  came  in,  she  thus 
began  ;  "  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  by  this,  Mr. 
Tow-wouse^  Am  I  to  buy  shirts  to  lend  to  a  set  of 
scabby  rascals  '?" — "  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Tow-wouse, 
"  this  is  a  poor  wretch." — "  Yes,"  says  she,  "  I 
know  it  is  a  poor  wretch  ;  but  what  the  devil  have 
we  to  do  with  poor  wretches'?  The  law  makes  us 
provide  for  too  many  already.  We  shall  have  thirty 
or  forty  poor  wretches  in  red  coats  shortly." — "My 
dear,"  cries  Tow-wouse,  "  this  man  hath  been  rob- 
bed of  all  he  hath." — "  Well  then,"  says  she, 
"  Where's  his  money  to  pay  his  reckoning  ■?  Why 
doth  not  such  a  fellow  go  to  an  alehouse  1  I  shall 
send  him  packing  as  soon  as  I  am  up,  I  assure  you." 
— "  My  dear,"  said  he,  "  common  charity  won't 
suffer  you  to  do  that."  "  Common  charity,  a  f — tl" 
says  she,  "  common  charity  teaches  us  to  provide  for 
ourselves  and  our  families  ;  and  I  and  mine  won't 
be  ruined  by  your  charity,  I  assure  you." — "  Well," 
says  he,  "  my  dear,  do  as  you  will,  when  you  are 
up  ;  you  know  I  never  contradict  you." — "  No," 
says  she ;  "  if  the  devil  was  to  contradict  me,  I  would 
make  the  house  too  hot  to  hold  him." 

With  such-like  discourses  they  consumed  near 
half  an  hour,  whilst  Betty  provided  a  shirt  from  the 
hostler,  who  was  one  of  her  sweethearts,  and  put  it 
on  poor  Joseph.  The  surgeon  had  likewise  at  last 
visited  him,  and  washed  and  dressed  his  wounds, 
and  was  now  come  to  acquaint  Mr.  Tow-wouse 
that  his  guest  was  in  such  extreme  danger  of  his 
life,  that  he  scarce  saw  any  hopes  of  his  recovery. 
"  Here's  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish,"  cries  Mrs.  Tow- 
wouse,  "  you  have  brought  upon  us '.  We  are  like 
to  have  a  funeral  at  our  own  expense."  Tow-wouse 
(who  notwithstanding  his  charity,  would  have  given 
his  vote  as  freely  as  ever  he  did  at  an  election,  that 
any  other  house  in  the  kingdom  should  have  quiet 
possession  of  his  guest)  answered,  "  My  dear,  I  am 
not  to  blame  ;  he  was  brought  hither  by  the  stage- 
coach, and  Betty  had  put  him  to  bed  before  I  was 
stirring."  —  "  I'll  Betty  her,"  says  she. — At  which, 
with  half  her  garments  on,  the  other  half  under  her 
arm,  she  sallied  out  in  quest  of  the  unfortunate 
Betty,  whilst  Tow-wouse  and  the  surgeon  went  to 
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pay  a  visit  to  poor  Joseph,  and  inquire  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  melancholy  affair. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


What  happened  to  Joseph  during  liis  sickness  at  the  inn,  with 
the  curious  ilisoimrse  between  him  and  Mr.  Uarnabiis,  the 
parson  of  the  parisli. 

As  soon  as  Joseph  had  communicated  a  particular 
history  of  the  robbery,  together  with  a  short  ac- 
count of  himself,  and  his  intended  journey,  he  asked 
the  surgeon  if  he  apprehended  him  to  be  in  any 
danger :  to  which  the  surgeon  very  honestly  an- 
swered, "  He  feared  he  was  ;  for  that  his  pulse  was 
very  exalted  and  feverish,  and,  if  his  fever  should 
prove  more  than  symptomatic,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  save  him."  Joseph,  fetching  a  deep  sigh, 
cried,  "  Poor  Fanny,  I  would  I  could  have  lived  to 
see  thee !    but  God's  will  be  done." 

The  surgeon  then  advised  him,  if  he  had  any 
worldly  affairs  to  settle,  that  he  would  do  it  as  soon 
as  possible  ;  for,  though  he  hoped  he  might  recover, 
yet  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  acquaint  him  he 
was  in  great  danger  ;  and  if  the  malign  concoction 
of  his  humours  should  cause  a  suscitation  of  his 
fever,  he  might  soon  grow  delirious  and  incapable 
to  make  his  will.  Joseph  answered,  "  That  it  was 
impossible  for  any  creature  in  the  universe  to  be 
in  a  poorer  condition  than  himself;  for  since  the 
robbery  he  had  not  one  thing  of  any  kind  what- 
ever which  he  could  call  his  own."  "  I  had,"  said 
he,  "  a  poor  little  piece  of  gold,  which  they  took 
away,  that  would  have  been  a  comfort  to  me  in  all 
my  afflictions  ;  but  surely,  Fanny,  I  want  nothing 
to  remind  me  of  thee.  I  have  thy  dear  image  in 
my  heart,  and  no  villain  can  ever  tear  it  thence." 

Joseph  desired  paper  and  pens,  to  write  a  letter, 
but  they  were  refused  him  ;  and  he  was  advised  to 
use  all  his  endeavours  to  compose  himself.  They 
then  left  him ;  and  Mr.  Tow-wouse  sent  to  a  cler- 
gyman to  come  and  administer  his  good  offices  to 
the  soul  of  poor  Joseph,  since  the  surgeon  de- 
spaired of  making  any  successful  applications  to 
his  body. 

Mr.  Barnabas  (for  that  Avas  the  clergyman's  name) 
came  as  soon  as  sent  for ;  and,  having  first  drank  a 
dish  of  tea  with  the  landlady,  and  afterwards  a  bowl 
of  punch  with  the  landlord,  he  walked  up  to  the 
room  where  Joseph  lay ;  but,  finding  him  asleep, 
returned  to  take  the  other  sneaker ;  which  when  he 
had  finished,  he  again  crept  softly  up  to  the  cham- 
ber-door, and,  having  opened  it,  heard  thq  sick  man 
talking  to  himself  in  the  following  manner : 

"  O  most  adorable  Pamela  !  most  virtuous  sister  ! 
whose  example  could  alone  enable  me  to  withstand 
all  the  temptations  of  riches  and  beauty,  and  to  pre- 
serve my  virtue  pure  and  chaste  for  the  arms  of  my 
dear  Fanny,  if  it  had  pleased  heaven  that  I  should 
ever  have  come  unto  them.  What  riches,  or  honours, 
or  pleasures,  can  make  us  amends  for  the  loss  of  in- 
nocence 1  Doth  not  that  alone  afford  us  more  conso- 
lation than  all  worldly  acquisitions  1  What  but  in- 
nocence and  virtue  could  give  any  comfort  to  such  a 
miserable  wretch  as  I  am  1  Yet  these  can  make  me 
prefer  this  sick  and  painful  bed  to  all  the  pleasures 
I  should  have  found  in  my  lady's.  These  can  make 
me  face  death  without  fear  ;  and  though  I  love  my 
Fanny  more  than  ever  man  loved  a  woman,  these 
can  teach  me  to  resign  myself  to  the  divine  will 
without  repining.  O,  thou  delightful  charming 
creature!  if  heaven  had  indulged  thee  to  my  arms, 
the  poorest,  humblest  state  would  have  been  a  para- 
dise ;  I  could  have  lived  with  thee  in  the  lowest 
cottage  without  envying  the  palaces,  the  dainties,  or 


the  riches  of  any  man  breathing.  But  I  must  leave 
thee,  leave  thee  for  ever,  my  dearest  angel !  I  must 
think  of  another  world  ;  and  I  heartily  pray  thou 
may'st  meet  comfort  in  this." — Barnabas  thought  he 
had  heard  enough,  so  down  stairs  he  went,  and  told 
Tow-wouse  he  could  do  his  guest  no  service  ;  for 
that  he  was  very  light-headed,  and  had  uttered  no- 
thing but  a  rhapsody  of  nonsense  all  the  time  he 
stayed  in  the  room. 

The  surgeon  returned  in  the  afternoon,  and  found 
his  patient  in  a  higher  fever,  as  he  said,  than  when 
he  left  him,  though  not  delirious  ;  for,  notwithstand- 
ing Mr.  Barnabas's  opinion,  he  had  not  been  once 
out  of  his  senses  since  his  arrival  at  the  inn. 

jNIr.  Barnabas  was  again  sent  for,  and  with  much 
difficulty  prevailed  on  to  make  another  visit.  As 
soon  as  he  entered  the  room  he  told  Joseph  "  He 
was  come  to  pray  by  him,  and  to  prepare  him  for 
another  world  :  in  the  first  place,  therefore,  he 
hoped  he  had  repented  of  all  his  sins."  Joseph  an- 
swered, "  He  hoped  he  had ;  but  there  was  one 
thing  which  he  knew  not  whether  he  should  call  a 
sin ;  if  it  was,  he  feared  he  should  die  in  the  com- 
mission of  it ;  and  that  was,  the  regret  of  parting 
with  a  young  woman  whom  he  loved  as  tenderly  as 
he  did  his  heart-strings."  Barnabas  bade  him  be 
assured  "  that  any  repining  at  the  divine  will  was 
one  of  the  greatest  sins  he  could  commit ;  that  he 
ought  to  forget  all  carnal  affections,  and  think  of 
better  things."  Joseph  said,  "  That  neither  in  this 
world  nor  the  next  he  could  forget  his  Fanny ;  and 
that  the  thought,  however  grievous,  of  parting  with 
her  for  ever,  was  not  half  so  tormenting  as  the  fear 
of  what  she  would  suffer  when  she  knew  his  misfor- 
tune." Barnabas  said,  "  That  such  fears  argued  a 
diffidence  and  despondence  very  criminal ;  that  he 
must  divest  himself  of  all  human  passions,  and  fix 
his  heart  above."  Joseph  answered,  "  That  waa 
what  he  desired  to  do,  and  should  be  obliged  to  him 
if  he  would  enable  him  to  accomplish  it."  Bar- 
nabas replied,  "  That  must  be  done  by  grace."  Jo- 
seph besought  him  to  discover  how  he  might  attain 
it.  Barnabas  answered,  "  By  prayer  and  faith." 
He  then  questioned  him  concerning  his  forgiveness 
of  the  thieves.  Joseph  answered,  "  He  feared  that 
was  more  than  he  could  do ;  for  nothing  would  give 
him  more  pleasure  than  to  hear  they  were  taken."— 
"  That,"  cries  Barnabas,  "  is  for  the  sake  of  jus- 
tice."— "  Yes,"  said  Joseph,  "  but  if  I  was  to  meet 
them  again,  I  am  afraid  I  should  attack  them,  and 
kill  them  too,  if  I  could." — "Doubtless,"  ansM'ered 
Barnabas,  "  it  is  lawful  to  kill  a  thief;  but  can  you 
say  you  forgive  them  as  a  christian  ought  1"  Joseph 
desired  to  know  what  that  forgiveness  was.  "  That 
is,"  answered  Barnabas,  "  to  forgive  them  as — as — it 
is  to  forgive  them  as — in  short,  it  is  to  forgive  them 
as  a  christian."  Joseph  replied,  "  He  forgave  them 
as  much  as  he  could." — "  Well,  well,"  said  Bai"- 
nabas,  "  that  will  do."  He  then  demanded  of  him, 
"  If  he  remembered  any  more  sins  unrepented  of; 
and  if  he  did,  he  desired  him  to  make  haste  and  re- 
pent of  them  as  fast  as  he  could,  that  they  might 
repeat  over  a  few  prayers  together."  Joseph  an- 
swered, "  He  could  not  recollect  any  great  crimes 
he  had  been  guilty  of,  and  that  those  he  had  com- 
mitted he  was  sincerely  sorry  for."  Barnabas  said 
that  was  enough,  and  then  proceeded  to  prayer  with 
all  the  expedition  he  was  master  of,  some  company 
then  waiting  for  him  below  in  the  parlour,  where 
the  ingredients  for  punch  were  all  in  readiness ;  but 
no  one  would  squeeze  the  oranges  till  he  came. 

Joseph  complained  he  was  dry,  and  desired  a  little 
tea ;  which  Barnabas  reported  to  Mrs.  Tow-wouse, 
who  answered,  "  she  had  just  done  drinking  it,  and 
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could  not  be  slopping  all  day;"  but  ordered  Betty 
to  carry  him  up  some  small  beer. 

Betty  obeyed  her  mistress's  command  ;  but  Joseph, 
as  soon  as  he  had  tasted  it,  said,  he  feared  it  would 
increase  his  fever,  and  that  he  longed  very  much  for 
tea  ;  to  which  the  good-natured  Betty  answered,  he 
should  have  tea,  if  there  was  any  in  the  land  ;  she 
accordingly  went  and  bought  him  somfe  herself,  and 
attended  him  with  it ;  where  we  will  leave  her  and 
Joseph  together  for  some  time,  to  entertain  the 
reader  with  other  matters. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Being  very  full  of  adventures  which  succeeded  each  other  at 

tlie  inn. 
It  was  now  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  when  a  grave 
person  rode  into  the  inn,  and,  committing  his  horse 
to  the  hostler,  went  directly  into  the  kitchen,  and, 
having  called  for  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  took  his  place  by 
the  fireside,  where  several  other  persons  were  like- 
wise assembled. 

The  discourse  ran  altogether  on  the  robbery  which 
was  committed  the  night  before,  and  on  the  poor 
wretch  who  lay  above  in  the  dreadful  condition  in 
which  we  have  already  seen  him.  Mrs.  Tow-wouse 
said,  "  She  wondered  what  the  devil  Tom  "Whip- 
well  meant  by  bringing  such  guests  to  her  house, 
when  there  were  so  many  alehouses  on  the  road 
proper  for  their  reception.  But  she  assured  him,  if 
he  died,  the  parish  should  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
funeral."  She  added,  "  Nothing  would  serve  the 
fellow's  turn  but  tea,  she  would  assure  him."  Betty, 
who  was  just  returned  from  her  charitable  office, 
answered,  she  believed  he  was  a  gentleman,  for  she 
never  saw  a  tiner  skin  in  her  life.  "  Pox  on  his 
skin  !  "  replied  Mrs.  Tow-wouse,  "  I  suppose  that  is 
all  we  are  like  to  have  for  the  reckoning.  I  desire 
no  such  gentlemen  should  ever  call  at  the  Dragon" 
(which  it  seems  was  the  sign  of  the  inn). 

The  gentleman  lately  arrived  discovered  a  great 
deal  of  emotion  at  the  distress  of  this  poor  creature, 
whom  he  observed  to  be  fallen  not  into  the  most 
compassionate  hands.  And  indeed,  if  Mrs.  Tow- 
wouse  had  given  no  utterance  to  the  sweetness  of 
her  temper,  nature  had  taken  such  pains  in  her  coun- 
tenance, that  Hogarth  himself  never  gave  more 
expression  to  a  picture. 

Her  person  was  short,  thin,  and  crooked.  Her 
forehead  projected  in  the  middle,  and  thence  de- 
scended in  a  declivity  to  the  top  of  her  nose,  which 
was  sharp  and  red,  and  would  have  hung  over  her 
lips,  had  not  nature  turned  up  the  end  of  it.  Her 
lips  were  two  bits  of  skin,  which,  whenever  she 
spoke,  she  drew  together  in  a  purse.  Her  chin  was 
peaked ;  and  at  the  upper  end  of  that  skin,  which 
composed  her  cheeks,  stood  two  bones,  that  almost 
hid  a  pair  of  small  red  eyes.  Add  to  this  a  voice 
most  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  sentiments  it  was 
to  convey,  being  both  loud  and  hoarse. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  wliether  the  gentleman  had 
conceived  a  greater  dislike  for  his  landlady  or  com- 
passion for  her  unhappy  guest.  He  inquired  very 
earnestly  of  the  surgeon,  who  was  now  come  into 
the  kitchen,  whether  he  had  any  hopes  of  his  re- 
covery'? He  begged  him  to  use  all  possible  means 
towards  it,  telling  him,  "  it  was  the  duty  of  men  of 
all  professions  to  apply  their  skill  gratis  for  the 
reliet  of  the   poor  and  necessitous."      The  suro-eon 

Trr^i'  "  "•"  ^^'°''^^  ^''^^  P™P<^i"  <^=i^e  ;  but  he 
detied  all  the  surgeons  in  London  to  do  him  anv 
good."—"  Pray,  sir,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  what  are 
his  wounds  !"-<'  Why,  do  you  know  anything  of 
wounds?  says  the  surgeon  (winking  upon  Mrs. 
Tow-wouse;.     "  Sir,  I  have  a  small  smattering  in 


surgery,"  answered  the  gentleman.  "A  smatterin" 
— ho,  ho,  ho  !  "  said  the  surgeon  ;  "  I  believe  it  is'a 
smattering  indeed." 

The  company  were  all  attentive,  expecting  to  hear 
the  doctor,  who  was  what  they  call  a  dry  fellow,  ex- 
pose the  gentleman. 

He  began  therefore  with  an  air  of  triumph  :  «'  I 
suppose,  sir,  you  have  travelled?" — "  No,  really,  sir," 
said  the  gentleman.  "  Ho  !  then  you  have  prac- 
tised   in    tlie    hospitals    perhaps'?" — "  No,    sir." 

"Hum!  not  that  neither?  AVhence,  sir,  then,  if  I 
may  be  so  bold  to  inquire,  have  you  got  your  know- 
ledge in  surgery  1" — "Sir,"  answered  the  gentle- 
man, "  I  do  not  pretend  to  much  ;  but  the  little  I 
know  I  have  from  books." — "  Books !  "  cries  the 
doctor.  "  What,  I  suppose  you  have — you  have 
read  Galen  and  Hippocrates  !  " — "  No,  sir,"  said  the 
gentleman.  "How!  you  understand  surgery,"  an- 
swers the  doctor,  "  and  not  read  Galen  and  Hippo- 
crates 1'' — "  Sir,"  cries  the  other,  "  I  believe  there 
are  many  surgeons  who  have  never  read  these  au- 
thors."— "  I  believe  so  too,"  says  the  doctor,  "more 
shame  for  them;  but,  thanks  to  my  education,  I  have 
them  by  heart,  and  very  seldom  go  without  them 
both  in  my  pocket." — "  They  are  pretty  large 
books,"  said  the  gentleman.  "  Ay,"  said  the 
doctor,  "  I  believe  I  know  how  large  they  are  better 
than  you."  (At  which  he  fell  a  winking,  and  the 
whole  company  burst  into  a  laugh.) 

The  doctor,  pursuing  his  triumph,  asked  the  gen- 
tleman, "  If  he  did  not  understand  physic  as  well  as 
surgery."  "Rather  better,"  answered  the  gentleman. 
"  Ay,  like  enough,"  cries  the  doctor  with  a  wink. 
"  Why,  I  know  a  little  of  physic  too." — "  I  wish  I 
knew  half  so  much,"  said  Tow-wouse,  "  I  'd  never 
wear  an  apron  again."— "  Why,  I  believe,  landlord," 
cries  the  doctor,  '•  there  are  few  men,  though  I  say 
it,  within  twelve  miles  of  the  place,  that  handle  a 
{eYerhettei:—Ve?iie/iteaccurrite  morbo  :  that  is  my 
method.  I  suppose,  brother,  you  understand  Latin  f 
— "  A  little,"  says  the  gentleman.  '•  Ay,  and  Greek 
now,  I'll  warrant  you:  Ton  dapomibominos  polu- 
.Hosboio  thalasses.  But  I  have  almost  forgot  these 
things  :    I    could   have    repeated    Homer   by   heart 

once." "I  fags!    the   gentleman    has   caught   a 

traitor,"  says  Mrs.  Tow-wouse;  at  which  they  all 
fell  a  laughing. 

The  gentleman,  who  had  not  the  least  affection  for 
joking,  very  contentedly  suffered  the  doctor  to  enjoy 
his  victory,  which  he  did  with  no  small  satisfaction"^; 
and,  having  sufficiently  sounded  his  depth,  told  him, 
"  He  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  his  great  learning 
and  abilities  ;  and  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  him 
if  he  would  let  him  know  his  opinion  of  his  patient's 
case  above  stairs."—"  Sir,"  says  the  doctor,  "his  case 
is  that  of  a  dead  man — The  contusion  on  his  head 
has  perforated  the  internal  membrane  of  the  occiput, 
and  divellicated  that  radical  small  minute  invisible 
nerve  which  cohees  to  the  pericranium  ;  and  this 
was  attended  with  a  fever  at  first  symptomatic,  then 
pneumatic  ;  and  he  is  at  length  grown  deliriuus,  or 
delirious,  as  the  vulgar  express  it." 

He  was  proceeding  in  this  learned  manner,  when 
a  mighty  noise  interrupted  him.  Some  young  fel- 
lows in  the  neighbourhood  had  taken  one  of  the 
thieves,  and  were  bringing  him  into  the  inn.  Betty 
ran  up  stairs  with  this  news  to  Joseph,  who  begged 
they  miglit  search  for  a  little  piece  of  broken  gold, 
which  had  a  riband  tied  to  it,  and  which  he  could 
swear  to  amongst  all  the  hoards  of  the  richest  men  in 
the  universe. 

Notwithstanding  the  fellow's  persisting  in  his 
innocence,  the  mob  were  very  busy  in  searching 
him,  and  presently,  among  other  things,  pulled  out 
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the  piece  of  gold  just  mentioned;  which  Betty  no 
sooner  saw  than  she  laid  violent  hands  on  it,  and 
conveyed  it  up  to  Joseph,  who  received  it  with  rap- 
tures of  joy,  and,  hugging  it  in  his  bosom,  declared 
he  could  now  die  contented. 

Within  a  few  minutes  afterwards  came  in  some 
other  fellows,  with  a  bundle  which  they  had  found 
in  a  ditch,  and  which  was  indeed  the  clothes  which 
had  been  stripped  off  from  Joseph,  and  the  other 
things  they  had  taken  from  him. 

The  gentleman  no  sooner  saw  the  coat  than  he 
declared  he  knew  the  livery  ;  and,  if  it  had  been 
taken  from  the  poor  creature  above  stairs,  desired 
he  might  see  him  ;  for  that  he  was  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  family  to  whom  that  livery 
belonged. 

He  was  accordingly  conducted  up  by  Betty  ;  but 
what,  reader,  was  the  surprise  on  both  sides,  when 
he  saw  Joseph  was  the  person  in  bed,  and  when 
Joseph  discovered  the  face  of  his  good  friend  Mr. 
Abraham  Adams '. 

It  would  be  impertinent  to  insert  a  discourse  which 
chiefly  turned  on  the  relation  of  matters  already  well 
known  to  the  reader ;  for,  as  soon  as  the  curate  had 
satisfied  Joseph  concerning  the  perfect  health  of 
his  Fanny,  he  was  on  his  side  very  inquisitive  into 
all  the  particulars  which  had  produced  this  unfortu- 
nate accident. 

To  return  therefore  to  the  kitchen,  where  a  great 
variety  of  company  were  now  assembled  from  all  the 
rooms  of  the  house,  as  well  as  the  neighbourhood : 
BO  much  delight  do  men  take  in  contemplating  the 
cotintenance  of  a  thief. 

Mr.  Tow-wouse  began  to  rub  his  hands  with 
pleasure  at  seeing  so  large  an  assembly  ;  who  would, 
he  hoped,  shortly  adjourn  into  several  apartments, 
in  order  to  discourse  over  the  robbery,  and  drink 
a  health  to  all  honest  men.  But  Mrs.  Tow- 
wouse,  whose  misfortune  it  was  commonly  to  see 
things  a  little  perversely,  began  to  rail  at  those 
who  brought  the  fellow  into  her  house  ;  telling  her 
husband,  "  They  were  very  likely  to  thrive  who 
kept  a  house  of  entertainment  for  beggars  and 
thieves." 

The  mob  had  now  finished  their  search,  and 
could  find  nothing  about  the  captive  likely  to  prove 
any  evidence  ;  for  as  to  the  clothes,  though  the  mob 
were  very  well  satisfied  with  that  proof,  yet,  as  the 
surgeon  observed,  they  could  not  convict  him,  be- 
cause they  were  not  found  in  his  custody  ;  to  which 
Barnabas  agreed,  and  added  that  these  were  bona 
waviata,  and  belonged  to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

"  How,"  says  the  surgeon,  "  do  you  say  these  goods 
belong  to  the  lord  of  the  manor'?" — "  I  do,"  cried 
Barnabas.  "  Then  I  deny  it,"  says  the  surgeon  : 
•'  what  can  the  lord  of  the  manor  have  to  do  in  the 
case  %  Will  any  one  attempt  to  persuade  me  that 
what  a  man  finds  is  not  his  own  V — "  I  have  heard," 
says  an  old  fellow  in  the  corner,  "justice  Wiseone 
say,  that,  if  every  man  had  his  right,  whatever  is 
found  belongs  to  the  king  of  London." — "  That  may 
be  true,"  says  Barnabas,  in  some  sense  ;  for  the  law 
makes  a  ditterence  between  things  stolen  and  things 
found ;  for  a  thing  may  be  stolen  that  is  never 
found,  and  a  thing  may  be  found  that  never  was 
stolen :  Now,  goods  that  are  both  stolen  and  found 
are  waviata;  and  they  belong  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor." — "  So  the  lord  of  the  manor  is  the  receiver 
of  stolen  goods,"  says  the  doctor  ;  at  which  there 
was  an  universal  laugh,  being  first  begun  by  himself. 

While  the  prisoner,  by  persisting  in  his  innocence, 
had  almost  (as  there  was  no  evidence  against  him) 
brought  over  Barnabas,  the  surgeon,  Tow-wouse, 
and  several  others  to  his  side,  Betty  informed  them 


that  they  had  overlooked  a  little  piece  of  gold,  which 
she  had  carried  up  to  the  man  in  bed,  and  which 
he  offered  to  swear  to  amongst  a  million,  ay,  amongst 
ten  tho>isand.  This  immediately  turned  the  scale 
against  the  prisoner,  and  every  one  now  concluded 
him  guilty.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  keep  him 
secured  that  night,  and  early  in  the  morning  to 
carry  him  before  a  justice. 


CHAPTER   XV. 


Showing  how   Mrs.  Tow-wouse   was   a  little   mollified  ;  and 
how  officious  Mr.  Barnabas  and  the  surgeon  were   to  pro- 
secute the   thief:    with   a  dissertation  accounting  for  their 
zeal,   and  that  of  many  other  persons  not   mentioned   in 
this  history. 

Betty  told  her  mistress  she  believed  the  man  in 
bed  was  a  greater  man  than  they  took  him  for  ;  for, 
besides  the  extreme  whiteness  of  his  skin,  and  the 
softness  of  his  hands,  she  observed  a  very  great  fami- 
liarity between  the  gentleman  and  him  ;  and  added, 
she  was  certain  they  were  intimate  acquaintance,  if 
not  relations. 

This  somewhat  abated  the  severity  of  Mrs.  Tow- 
wouse's  countenance.  She  said,  "  God  forbid  she 
should  not  discharge  the  duty  of  a  christian,  since 
the  poor  gentleman  was  brought  to  her  house.  She 
had  a  natural  antipathy  to  vagabonds ;  but  could 
pity  the  misfortunes  of  a  christian  as  soon  as  another." 
Tow-wouse  said,  "  If  the  traveller  be  a  gentleman, 
though  he  hath  no  money  about  him  now,  we  shall 
most  likely  be  paid  hereafter ;  so  you  may  begin  to 
score  whenever  you  will."  Mrs.  Tow-wouse  an- 
swered, "  Hold  your  simple  tongue,  and  don't  in- 
struct me  in  my  business.  I  am  sure  I  am  sorry 
for  the  gentleman's  misfortune  with  all  my  heart  ; 
and  I  hope  the  villain  who  hath  used  him  so  bar- 
barously will  be  hanged.  Betty,  go  see  what  he 
wants.  God  forbid  he  should  want  any  thing  in 
my  house." 

Barnabas  and  the  surgeon  went  up  to  Joseph  to 
satisfy  themselves  concerning  the  piece  of  gold  ; 
Joseph  was  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  show  it 
them,  but  would  by  no  entreaties  be  brought  to  de- 
liver it  out  of  his  own  possession.  He  however  at- 
tested this  to  be  the  same  which  had  been  taken 
from  him,  and  Betty  was  ready  to  swear  to  the  find- 
ing it  on  the  thief. 

The  only  difficulty  that  remained  was,  how  to 
produce  this  gold  before  the  justice  ;  for  as  to  carry- 
ing Joseph  himself,  it  seemed  impossible ;  nor  was 
there  any  great  likelihood  of  obtaining  it  from  him, 
for  he  had  fastened  it  with  a  riband  to  his  arm,  and 
solemnly  vowed  that  nothing  but  irresistible  force 
should  ever  separate  them  ;  in  which  resolution,  Mr. 
Adams,  clenching  a  fist  rather  less  than  the  knuckle 
of  an  ox,  declared  he  would  support  him. 

A  dispute  arose  on  this  occasion  concerning  evi- 
dence not  very  necessary  to  be  related  here  ;  after 
which  the  surgeon  dressed  Mr.  Joseph's  head,  still 
persisting  in  the  imminent  danger  in  which  his 
patient  then  lay,  but  concluding,  with  a  very  im- 
portant look,  "  That  he  began  to  have  some  hopes  ; 
that  he  should  send  him  a  senative  soporiferous 
draught,  and  would  see  him  in  the  morning."  After 
which  Barnabas  and  he  departed,  and  left  Mr. 
Joseph  and  Mr.  Adams  together. 

Adams  informed  Joseph  of  the  occasion  of  this 
journey  which  he  was  making  to  London,  namely, 
to  publish  three  volumes  of  sermons  ;  being  en- 
couraged, as  he  said,  by  an  advertisement  lately  set 
forth  by  the  society  of  booksellers,  who  proposed  to 
purchase  any  copies  offered  to  them,  at  a  price  to  be 
settled  by  two  persons  ;  but  though  he  imagined  he 
should  get  a  considerable  sum  of  money  on  this 
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occasion,  which  his  family  were  in  urgent  need  of, 
he  protested  he  would  not  leave  Joseph  in  his  present 
condition :  finally,  he  told  him,  "  He  had  nine  shil- 
lings and  threepence  halfpenny  in  his  pocket,  which 
he  was  welcome  to  use  as  he  pleased." 

This  goodness  of  parson  Adams  brought  tears  into 
Joseph's  eyes  ;  he  declared,  "  He  had  now  a  second 
reason  to  desire  life,  that  he  might  show  his  gratitude 
to  such  a  friend."  Adams  bade  him  be  cheerful ; 
for  that  he  plainly  saw  the  surgeon,  besides  his  ig- 
norance, desired  to  make  a  merit  of  curing  him, 
though  the  wounds  in  his  head,  he  perceived,  Avere 
by  no  means  dangerous ;  that  he  was  convinced  he 
had  no  fever,  and  doubted  not  but  he  would  be  able 
to  travel  in  a  day  or  two." 

These  words  infused  a  spirit  into  Joseph  ;  he 
said,  "He  found  himself  very  sore  from  the  bruises, 
but  had  no  reason  to  think  any  of  his  bones  injured, 
or  that  he  had  received  any  harm  in  his  inside,  un- 
less that  he  felt  something  very  odd  in  his  stomach  ; 
but  he  knew  not  whether  that  might  not  arise  from 
not  having  eaten  one  morsel  for  above  twenty-four 
hours."  Being  then  asked  if  he  had  any  inclination 
to  eat,  he  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Then  parson 
Adams  desired  him  to  "name  what  he  had  the  greatest 
fancy  for;  whether  a  poached  egg,  or  chicken- 
broth."  He  answered,  "  He  could  eat  both  very  well; 
but  that  he  seemed  to  have  the  greatest  appetite  for 
a  piece  of  boiled  beef  and  cabbage." 

Adams  was  pleased  with  so  perfect  a  confirmation 
that  he  had  not  the  least  fever,  but  advised  him  to  a 
lighter  diet  for  that  evening.  He  accordingly  ate 
either  a  rabbit  or  a  fowl,  I  never  could  with  any 
tolerable  certainty  discover  which  ;  after  this  he  was, 
by  Mrs.  Tow-wouse's  order,  conveyed  into  a  better 
bed  and  equipped  with  one  of  her  husband's  shirts. 
In  the  morning  early,  Barnabas  and  the  surgeon 
came  to  the  inn,  in  order  to  see  the  thief  conveyed 
before  the  justice.  They  had  consumed  the  whole 
night  in  debating  what  measures  they  should  take 
to  produce  the  piece  of  gold  in  evidence  against 
him  ;  for  they  were  both  extremely  zealous  in  the 
business,  though  neither  of  them  were  in  the  least 
interested  in  the  prosecution  ;  neither  of  them  had 
ever  received  any  private  injury  from  the  fellow,  nor 
had  either  of  them  ever  been  suspected  of  loving  fhe 
public  well  enough  to  aive  them  a  sermon  or  a  dose 
of  physic  for  nothing. 

To  help  our  reader,  therefore,  as  much  as  possible 
to  account  for  his  zeal,  we  must  inform  him  that,  as 
this  parish  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  no  lawyer  in 
it,  there  had  been  a  constant  contention  between  the 
two  doctors,  spiritual  and  physical,  concerning  their 
abilities  in  a  science,  in  which,  as  neither  of  them 
professed  it,  they  had  equal  pretensions  to  dispute 
each  other's  opinions.  These  disputes  were  carried 
on  with  great  contempt  on  both  sides,  and  had  al- 
most divided  the  parish  ;  Mr.  Tow-wouse  and  one 
half  of  the  neighbours  inclining  to  the  surgeon,  and 
Mrs.  Tow-wouse  with  the  other  half  to  the  parson. 
The  surgeon  drew  his  knowledge  from  those  in- 
estimable fountains,  called  The  Attorney's  Pocket 
Companion,  and  Mr.  Jacob's  Law-Tables  ;  Barnabas 
trusted  entirely  to  Wood's  Institutes.  It  happened 
on  this  occasion,  as  was  pretty  frequently  the  case, 
that  these  two  learned  men  differed  about  the  suffi- 
ciency of  evidence  ;  the  doctor  being  of  opinion  that 
the  maid's  oath  would  convict  the  prisoner  without 
producing  the  gold  ;  the  parson,  t  contra,  totis  viribus. 
To  display  their  parts,  therefore,  before  the  justice 
and  the  parish,  was  the  sole  motive  which  we  can 
discover  to  this  zeal  which  both  of  them  pretended 
to  have  for  publiq  justice. 

O  Vanity !  how   little  is  thy  force  acknowledged, 


or  thy  operations  discerned'.  How  wantonly  dost 
thou  deceive  mankind  under  different  disguises! 
Sometimes  thou  dost  wear  the  face  of  pity,  sometimes 
of  generosity  :  nay,  thou  hast  the  assurance  even  to 
put  on  those  glorious  ornament.s  which  belong  only 
to  heroic  virtue.  Thou  odious,  deformed  monster  ! 
whom  priests  have  railed  at,  philosophers  despised, 
and  poets  ridiculed  ;  is  there  a  wretch  so  abandoned 
as  to  own  thee  for  an  acquaintance  in  public  % — yet, 
how  few  will  refuse  to  enjoy  thee  in  private*?  nay, 
thou  art  the  pursuit  of  most  men  through  their  lives. 
The  greatest  villanies  are  daily  practised  to  please 
thee  ;  nor  is  the  meanest  thief  below,  or  the  greatest 
hero  above,  thy  notice.  Thy  embraces  are  often 
the  sole  aim  and  sole  reward  of  the  private  robbery 
and  the  plundered  province.  It  is  to  pamper  up 
thee,  thou  harlot,  that  we  attempt  to  withdraw  from 
others  what  we  do  not  want,  or  to  Avithhold  from 
them  what  they  do.  All  our  passions  are  thy  slaves. 
Avarice  itself  is  often  no  more  than  thy  handmaid, 
and  even  Lust  thy  pimp.  The  bully  Fear,  like  a 
coward,  flies  before  thee,  and  Joy  and  Grief  hide 
their  heads  in  thy  presence. 

I  know  thou  wilt  think  that  whilst  I  abuse  thee  I 
court  thee,  and  that  thy  love  hath  inspired  me  to 
write  this  sarcastical  panegyric  on  thee  ;  but  thou 
art  deceived  :  I  value  thee  not  of  a  farthing  ;  nor  will 
it  give  me  any  pain  if  thou  shouldst  prevail  on  the 
reader  to  censure  this  digression  as  arrant  nonsense  ; 
for  know,  to  thy  confusion,  that  I  have  introduced 
thee  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  lengthen  out  a 
short  chapter,  and  so  I  return  to  my  history. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


The  escape  of  the  thief.     Mr.  Adams's  disappointment.     The 
arrival  of  two  very  extraordinary  personages,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  parson  Adams  to  parson  Barnabas. 

Barnabas  and  the  surgeon,  being  returned,  as  we 
have  said,  to  the  inn,  in  order  to  convey  the  thief 
bjfore  the  justice,  were  greatly  concerned  to  find  a 
small  accident  had  happened,  which  somewhat  dis- 
concerted them  ;  and  this  was  no  other  than  the 
thief's  escape,  who  had  modestly  withdrawn  himself 
by  night,  declining  all  ostentation,  and  not  choosing, 
in  imitation  of  some  great  men,  to  distinguish  him- 
self at  the  expense  of  being  pointed  at. 

When  the  company  had  retired  the  evening  be- 
fore, the  thief  was  detained  in  a  room  where  the 
constable,  and  one  of  the  young  fellows  who  took 
him,  were  planted  as  his  guard.  About  the  second 
watch  a  general  complaint  of  drought  was  made, 
both  by  the  prisoner  and  his  keepers.  Among  whom 
it  was  at  last  agreed  that  the  constable  should  re- 
main on  duty,  and  the  young  fellow  call  up  the  tap- 
ster ;  in  which  disposition  the  latter  apprehended 
not  the  least  danger,  as  the  constable  was  Avell 
armed,  and  could  besides  easily  summon  him  back 
to  his  assistance,  if  the  prisoner  made  the  least  at- 
tempt to  gain  his  liberty. 

The  young  fellow  had  not  long  left  the  room 
before  it  came  into  the  constable's  head  that  the 
prisoner  might  leap  on  him  by  surprise,  and,  thereby 
preventing  him  of  the  use  of  his  weapons,  especially 
the  long  staff  in  which  he  chiefly  confided,  might 
reduce  the  success  of  a  struggle  to  an  equal  chance. 
He  wisely,  therefore,  to  prevent  this  inconvenience, 
slipped  out  of  the  room  himself,  and  locked  the 
door,  waiting  without  with  his  staff  in  his  hand, 
ready  lifted  to  fell  the  unhappy  prisoner,  if  by  ill 
fortune  he  should  attempt  to  break  out. 

But  human  life,  as  hath  been  discovered  by  some 
great  man  or  other  (for  I  would  by  no  means  be  un- 
derstood to  affect  the  honour  of  making  any  such 
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discovery),  very  much  resembles  the  game  of  chess  ; 
for  as  ill  the  latter,  while  a  gamester  is  too  attentive 
to  secure  himself  very  strongly  on  one  side  the 
board,  he  is  apt  to  leave  an  unguarded  opening  on 
the  other ;  so  doth  it  often  happen  in  life,  and  so 
did  it  happen  on  this  occasion  ;  for  whilst  the  cau- 
tious constable  with  such  wonderful  sagacity  had 
possessed  himself  of  the  door,  he  most  unhappily 
forgot  the  window. 

The  thief,  who  played  on  the  other  side,  no  sooner 
perceived  this  opening  than  he  began  to  move 
that  way;  and,  finding  the  passage  easy,  he  took 
•with  him  the  young  fellow's  nat,  and  without  any 
ceremony  stepped  into  the  street  and  made  the  best 
of  his  way. 

The  young  fellow,  returning  with  a  double  mug 
of  strong  beer,  was  a  little  surprised  to  find  the  con- 
stable at  the  door  ;  but  much  more  so  when,  the 
door  being  opened,  he  perceived  the  prisoner  had 
made  his  escape,  and  which  way.  He  threw  down 
the  beer,  and,  without  uttering  anything  to  the  con- 
stable except  a  hearty  curse  or  two,  he  nimbly  leaped 
out  of  the  window,  and  went  again  in  pursuit  of  his 
prey,  being  very  unwilling  to  lose  the  reward  which 
he  had  assured  himself  of. 

The  constable  hath  not  been  discharged  of  suspi- 
cion on  this  account ;  it  hath  been  said  that,  not 
being  concerned  in  the  taking  the  thief,  he  could 
not  have  been  entitled  to  any  part  of  the  reward 
if  he  had  been  convicted ;  that  the  thief  had  seve- 
ral guineas  in  his  pocket ;  that  it  was  very  un- 
likely he  should  have  been  guilty  of  such  an  over- 
sight ;  that  his  pretence  for  leaving  the  room  was 
absurd  ;  that  it  was  his  constant  maxim,  that  a  wise 
man  never  refused  money  on  any  conditions  ;  that 
at  every  election  he  always  had  sold  his  vote  to  both 
parties,  &c. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  and  many  other  such 
allegations,  I  am  sufficiently  convinced  of  his  inno- 
cence ;  having  been  positively  assured  of  it  by  those 
who  received  their  informations  from  his  own  mouth  ; 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  moderns,  is  the  best 
and  indeed  only  evidence. 

All  the  family  were  now  up,  and  with  many  others 
assembled  in  the  kitchen,  where  Mr.  Tow-wouse 
was  in  some  tribulation ;  the  surgeon  having  de- 
clared that  by  law  he  was  liable  to  be  indicted  for 
the  thief's  escape,  as  it  was  out  of  his  house  ;  he  was 
a  little  comforted,  however,  by  Mr.  Barnabas's  opi- 
nion, that  as  the  escape  was  by  night  the  indictment 
would  not  lie. 

Mrs.  Tow-wouse  delivered  herself  in  the  follow- 
ing words  :  "  Sure  never  was  such  a  fool  as  my 
husband ;  would  any  other  person  living  have  left 
a  man  in  the  custody  of  such  a  drunken  drowsy 
blockhead  as  Tom  Suckbribe  V  (which  was  the  con- 
stable's name)  ;  ♦'  and  if  he  could  be  indicted  with- 
out any  harm  to  his  wife  and  children,  I  should  be 
glad  of  it."  (Then  the  bell  rung  in  Joseph's  room.) 
"  "Why  Betty,  John,  chamberlain,  where  the  devil 
are  you  ain  Have  you  no  ears,  or  no  conscience, 
not  to  tend  the  sick  better  1  See  what  the  gentle- 
man wants.  Why  don't  you  go  yoaiself,  Mr.  Tow- 
wouse  1  But  any  one  may  die  for  you ;  you  have 
no  more  feeling  than  a  deal-board.  If  a  man  lived 
a  fortnight  in  your  house  without  spending  a  penny, 
you  would  never  put  him  in  mind  of  it.  See  whe- 
ther he  drinks  tea  or  coffee  for  breakfast."  "  Yes, 
my  dear,"  cried  Tow-wouse.  She  then  asked  the 
doctor  and  Mr.  Barnabas  what  morning's  draught 
they  chose,  who  answered,  they  had  a  pot  of  cider, 
and  at  the  fire  ;  which  we  will  leave  them  merry 
over,  and  return  to  Joseph. 

He  had  rose  pretty  early  this  morning  ;  but,  though 


his  wounds  were  far  from  threatening  any  danger, 
he  was  so  sore  with  the  bruises,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  think  of  undertaking  a  journey  yet ; 
Mr.  Adams,  therefore,  whose  stock  was  visibly  de- 
creased with  the  expenses  of  supper  and  breakfast, 
and  which  could  not  survive  that  day's  scoring,  be- 
gan to  consider  how  it  was  possible  to  recruit  it. 
At  last  he  cried,  "  He  had  luckily  hit  on  a  sure 
method,  and,  though  it  would  oblige  him  to  return 
himself  home  together  with  Joseph,  it  mattered  not 
much."  He  then  sent  for  Tow-wouse,  and,  taking 
him  into  another  room,  told  him  "  He  wanted  to 
borrow  three  guineas,  for  which  he  would  put 
ample  security  into  his  hands."  Tow-wouse,  who 
expected  a  watch,  or  ring,  or  something  of  double 
the  value,  answered,  "  he  believed  he  could  fur- 
nish him."  Upon  which  Adams,  pointing  to  his 
saddle-bag,  told  him,  with  a  face  and  voice  full  of 
solemnity,  "  that  there  were  in  that  bag  no  less 
than  nine  volumes  of  manuscript  sermons,  as  well 
worth  a  hundred  pounds  as  a  shilling  was  worth 
twelve  pence,  and  that  he  would  deposit  one  of  the 
volumes  in  his  hands  by  way  of  pledge  ;  not  doubt- 
ing but  that  he  would  have  the  honesty  to  return  it 
on  his  repayment  of  the  money ;  for  otherwise  he 
must  be  a  very  great  loser,  seeing  that  every  volume 
would  at  least  bring  him  ten  pounds,  as  he  had 
been  informed  by  a  neighbouring  clergyman  in  the 
country ;  for,"  said  he,  "  as  to  my  own  part,  having 
never  yet  dealt  in  printing,  I  do  not  pretend  to  as- 
certain the  exact  value  of  such  things." 

Tow-wouse,  who  was  a  little  surprised  at  the 
pawn,  said  (and  not  without  some  truth),  "  that  he 
was  no  judge  of  the  price  of  such  kind  of  goods; 
and  as  for  money,  he  really  was  very  short."  Adams 
answered,  "  Certainly  he  would  not  scruple  to  lend 
him  three  guineas  on  what  was  undoubtedly  worth  at 
least  ten."  The  landlord  replied,  "  He  did  not  believe 
he  had  so  much  money  in  the  house,  and  besides, 
he  was  to  make  up  a  sum.  He  was  very  confident 
the  books  were  of  much  higher  value,  and  heartily 
sorry  it  did  not  suit  him."  He  then  cried  out, 
"  Coming,  sir '."  though  nobody  called ;  and  ran 
down  stairs  without  any  fear  of  breaking  his  neck. 

Poor  Adams  was  extremely  dejected  at  this  dis- 
appointment, nor  knew  he  what  further  stratagem 
to  try.  He  immediately  applied  to  his  pipe,  his 
constant  friend  and  comfort  in  his  afflictions  ;  and, 
leaning  over  the  rails,  he  devoted  himself  to  medita. 
tion,  assisted  by  the  inspiring  fumes  of  tobacco. 

He  had  on  a  nightcap  drawn  over  his  wig,  and  a 
short  great-coat,  which  half  covered  his  cassock, — 
a  dress  which,  added  to  something  comical  enough 
in  his  countenance,  composed  a  figure  likely  to  at- 
tract the  eyes  of  those  who  were  not  overgiven  to 
observation. 

Whilst  he  was  smoking  his  pipe  in  this  posture, 
a  coach  and  six,  with  a  numerous  attendance,  drove 
into  the  inn.  There  alighted  from  the  coach  a  young 
fellow  and  a  brace  of  pointers,  after  which  another 
young  fellow  leaped  from  the  box,  and  shook  the  for- 
mer by  the  hand  ;  and  both,  together  with  the  dogs, 
were  instantly  conducted  by  Mr.  Tow-wouse  into 
an  apartment ;  whither  as  they  passed,  they  enter- 
tained themselves  with  the  following  short  facetious 
dialogue  : — 

"  You  are  a  pretty  fellow  for  a  coachman,  Jack '." 
says  he  from  the  coach  ;  "  you  had  almost  overturned 
us  just  now." — "  Pox  take  you  '."  says  the  coachman ; 
"if  I  had  only  broke  your  neck,  it  would  have  been 
saving  somebody  else  the  trouble  ;  but  I  should  have 
been  sorry  for  the  pointers." — "  Why,  you  son  of  a 
b — ,"  answered  the  other,  "if  nobody  could  shoot 
better  than  you,  the  pointers  would  be  of  no  use." 
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— «  D — n  me,"  says  the  coachman,  "  I  will  shoot  with 
you,  five  g-uineas  a-shot." — "  You  be  hanged,"  says 
the  other;  "  for  five  guineas  you  shall  shoot  at  my 
a — ."  "  Done,"  says  the  coachman  ;  "  I  '11  pepper 
you  better  than  ever  you  was  peppered  by  Jenny 
Bouncer." — "  Pepper  your  grandmother,"  says  the 
other :  "  Here  's  Tow-wouse  will  let  you  shoot  at 
him  for  a  shilling  a-time."— "  I  know  his  honour 
better,"  cries  Tow-wouse  ;  "  I  never  saw  a  surer 
shot  at  a  partridge.  Every  man  misses  now  and 
then  ;  but  if  I  could  shoot  half  as  well  as  his  honour, 
I  would  desire  no  better  livelihood  than  I  could  get 
by  my  gun." — "  Pox  on  you,"  said  the  coachman, 
"  you  demolish  more  game  now  tlian  your  head's 
■worth.  There  's  a  hitcli,  Tow-wouse  :  by  G —  she 
never  blinked  *  a  bird  in  her  life." — "  I  have  a  puppy, 
not  a  year  old,  shall  hunt  with  her  for  a  hundred," 
cries  the  other  gentleman. — "Done,"  says  the  coach- 
man :  "  but  you  will  be  pox'd  before  you  make  the 
bet."  "  If  you  have  a  mind  for  a  bet,"  cries  the 
coachman,  "  I  will  match  my  spotted  dog  with  your 
white  bitch  for  a  hundred,  play  or  pay." — "  Done," 
says  the  other  :  "  and  I  '11  run  Baldface  against  Slouch 
with  you  for  another." — "  No,"  cries  he  from  the 
box  ;  "  but  I  '11  venture  Miss  Jenny  against  Bald- 
face,  or  Hannibal  either." — "  Go  to  the  devil,"  cries 
he  from  the  coach  :  "  I  will  make  every  bet  your  own 
way,  to  be  sure !  I  will  match  Hannibal  with  Slouch 
for  a  thousand,  if  you  dare  ;  and  I  say  done  first." 

They  were  now  arrived  ;  and  the  reader  will  be 
very  contented  to  leave  them,  and  repair  to  the 
kitchen  ;  where  Barnabas,  the  surgeon,  and  an  ex- 
ciseman were  smoking  their  pipes  over  some  cider- 
and ;  and  where  the  senants,  who  attended  the  two 
noble  gentlemen  we  have  just  seen  alight,  were  now 
arrived. 

"  Tom,"  cries  one  of  the  footmen,  "  there  's  par- 
son Adams  smoking  his  pipe  in  the  gallery."  "  Yes," 
says  Tom  ;  "  I  pulled  off  my  hat  to  him,  and  the 
parson  spoke  to  me." 

"Is  the  gentleman  a  clergyman,  theni"  says 
Barnabas  (for  his  cassock  had  been  tied  up  when 
he  first  arrived).  "  Y'^es,  sir,"  answered  the  foot- 
man ;  and  one  tliere  be  but  few  like." — "  Ay,"  said 
Barnabas :  "if  I  had  known  it  sooner,  I  should 
have  desired  his  company  ;  I  would  always  show  a 
proper  respect  for  the  cloth  :  but  what  say  you,  doc- 
tor, shall  we  adjourn  into  a  room,  and  invite  him  to 
take  part  of  a  bowl  of  punch  1" 

This  proposal  was  immediately  agreed  to  and 
executed ;  and  parson  Adams  accepting  the  invita- 
tion, much  civility  passed  between  the  two  clergy- 
men, who  both  declared  the  great  honour  they  had 
for  the  cloth.  They  had  not  been  long  together 
before  they  entered  into  a  discourse  on  small  tithes, 
which  continued  a  full  hour,  without  the  doctor  or 
exciseman's  having  one  opportunity  to  offer  a  word. 

It  was  then  proposed  to  begin  a  general  conver- 
sation, and  the  exciseman  opened  on  foreign  affairs  ; 
but  a  word  unluckily  dropping  from  one  of  them 
introduced  a  dissertation  on  the  hardships  suffered 
by  the  inferior  clergy  ;  which,  after  a  long  duration, 
concluded  with  bringing  the  nine  volumes  of  ser- 
mons on  the  carpet. 

Barnabas  greatly  discouraged  poor  Adams ;  he 
said,  "  the  age  was  so  wicked,  that  nobody  read  ser- 
mons :  would  you  think  it,  Mr.  Adams'?"  said  he, 
"  I  once  intended  to  print  a  volume  of  sermons  my- 
self, and  they  had  the  approbation  of  two  or  three 
bishops  ;  but  what  do  you  think  a  bookseller  offered 
mei" — "Twelve  guineasperhaps,"criedAdams.  "Not 

•To  blink  is  a  term  used  to  signify  the  clog's  passing  by  a 
bird  without  pointing  at  it. 


twelve  pence,  I  assure  you,"  answered  Barnabas : 
"  nay,  the  dog  refused  me  a  Concordance  in  exchange. 
At  last  I  ottered  to  give  him  the  printing  them,  for 
the  sake  of  dedicating  them  to  that  very  gentleman 
who  just  now  drove  his  own  coach  into  the  inn  ;  and, 
I  assure  you,  he  had  the  impudence  to  refuse  my 
offer ;  by  which  means  I  lost  a  good  living,  that  was 
afterward  given  away  in  exchange  for  a  pointer,  to 
one  who — but  I  will  not  say  anything  against  the 
cloth.  So  you  may  guess,  Mr.  Adams,  what  you  are 
to  expect ;  for  if  sermons  would  have  gone  down, 
I  believe — I  will  not  be  vain  ;  but  to  be  concise  with 
you,  three  bishops  said  they  were  the  best  that  ever 
were  writ ;  but  indeed  there  are  a  pretty  moderate 
number  printed  already,  and  not  all  sold  yet." — 
"Pray,  sir,"  said  Adams,  "to  what  do  you  think 
the  numbers  may  amount?" — "Sir,"  answered  Bar- 
nabas, "  a  bookseller  told  me,  he  believed  five  thou- 
sand volumes  at  least." — "  Five  thousand  !"  quoth 
the  surgeon  :  "  What  can  they  be  writ  upon  1  I  re- 
member, when  I  was  a  boy,  I  used  to  read  one  Til- 
lotson's  sermons ;  and,  I  am  sure,  if  a  man  practised 
half  so  much  as  is  in  one  of  those  sermons,  he  will 
go  to  heaven." — "Doctor,"  cried  Barnabas,  "you 
have  a  profane  way  of  talking,  for  which  I  must 
reprove  you.  A  man  can  never  have  his  duty  too 
frequently  inculcated  into  him.  And  as  for  Tillot- 
son,  to  be  sure  he  was  a  good  writer,  and  said 
things    very    well ;     but    comparisons    are    odious ; 

another  man  may  write  as  well  as  he 1  believe 

there  are  some  of  my  sermons," and  then  he  ap- 
plied the  candle  to  his  pipe. — "  And  I  believe  there 
are  some  of  my  discourses,"  cries  Adams,  "which 
the  bishops  would  not  think  totally  unworthy  of 
being  printed  ;  and  I  have  been  informed  I  might 
procure  a  very  large  sum  (indeed  an  immense  one) 
on  them." — "  I  doubt  that,"  answered  Barnabas : 
"  however,  if  you  desire  to  make  some  money  of 
them,  perhaps  you  may  sell  them  by  advertising  the 
manuscript  sermons  of  a  clergj-man  lately  deceased, 
all  warranted  originals,  and  never  printed.  And 
now  I  think  of  it,  I  should  be  obliged  to  you,  if 
there  be  ever  a  funeral  one  among  them,  to  lend  it 
me  ;  for  I  am  this  very  day  to  preach  a  funeral  ser- 
mon, for  which  I  have  not  penned  a  line,  though  I 
am  to  have  a  double  price."  Adams  answered  "he 
had  but  one,  which  he  feared  would  not  ser\'e  his 
purpose,  being  sacred  to  the  memory  of  a  magistrate, 
who  had  exerted  himself  very  singularly  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  morality  of  his  neighbours,  insomuch 
that  he  had  neither  alehouse  nor  lewd  women  in  the 
parish  where  he  lived." — "No,"  replied  Barnabas, 
"that  will  not  do  quite  so  well;  for  the  deceased, 
upon  whose  virtues  I  am  to  harangue,  was  a  little 
too  much  addicted  to  liquor,  and  publicly  kept  a 
mistress. 1  believe  I  must  take  a  common  ser- 
mon, and  trust  to  my  memory  to  introduce  something 
handsome  on  him." — "  To  your  invention  rather," 
said  the  doctor  :  "your  memory  will  be  apter  to  put 
you  out ;  for  no  man  living  remembers  anything  good 
of  him." 

With  such  kind  of  spiritual  discourse,  they  emptied 
the  bowl  of  puncli,  paid  their  reckoning,  and  sepa- 
rated :  Adams  and  the  doctor  went  up  to  Joseph, 
parson  Barnabas  departed  to  celebrate  the  aforesaid 
deceased,  and  the  exciseman  descended  into  the 
cellar  to  gauge  the  vessels. 

Joseph  was  now  ready  to  sit  down  to  a  loin  of 
mutton,  and  waited  for  Mr.  Adams,  when  he  and 
the  doctor  came  in.  The  doctor,  having  felt  his 
pulse  and  examined  his  wounds,  declared  him  much 
better,  which  he  imputed  to  that  sanative  soporifer- 
ous  draught,  a  medicine,  "  whose  virtues,"  he  said, 
"were  never  to  be  sufliciently  extolled."  And  great  in- 
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deed  they  must  be,  if  Joseph  was  so  much  indebted  to 
them  as  the  doctor  imagined  ;  since  nothing  more 
than  those  effluvia  which  escaped  the  cork  could 
have  contributed  to  his  recovery  ;  for  the  medicine 
had  stood  untouched  in  the  window  ever  since  its 
arrival. 

Joseph  passed  that  day,  and  the  three  following, 
with  his  friend  Adams,  in  which  nothing  so  remark- 
able happened  as  the  swift  progress  of  his  recovery. 
As  he  had  an  excellent  habit  of  body,  his  wounds 
were  now  almost  healed  ;  and  his  bruises  gave  him 
so  little  inieasiness,  that  he  pressed  Mr.  Adams  to 
let  him  depart ;  told  him  he  should  never  be  able  to 
return  sufficient  thanks  for  all  his  favours,  but 
begged  that  he  might  no  longer  delay  his  journey  to 
London. 

Adams,  notwithstanding  the  ignorance,  as  he  con- 
ceived it,  of  Mr.  Tow-wouse,  and  the  envy  (for 
such  he  thought  it)  of  Mr.  Barnabas,  had  great  ex- 
pectations from  his  sermons  :  seeing  therefore  Joseph 
in  so  good  a  way,  he  told  him  he  would  agree  to 
his  setting  out  the  next  morning  in  the  stage-coach, 
that  he  believed  he  should  have  sufficient,  after  the 
reckoning  paid,  to  procure  him  one  day's  conveyance 
in  it,  and  afterwards  he  would  be  able  to  get  on  on 
foot,  or  might  be  favoured  with  a  lift  in  some  neigh- 
bour's waggon,  especially  as  there  was  then  to  be  a 
fair  in  the  town  whither  the  coach  would  carry  him, 
to  which  numbers  from  his  parish  resorted — And  as 
to  himself,  he  agreed  to  proceed  to  the  great  city. 

They  were  now  walking  in  the  inn-yard,  when  a 
fat,  fair,  short  person  rode  in,  and,  alighting  from 
his  horse,  went  directly  up  to  Barnabas,  who  was 
smoking  his  pipe  on  a  bench.  The  parson  and  the 
Btranger  shook  one  another  very  lovingly  by  the 
hand,  and  went  into  a  room  together. 

The  evening  now  coming  on,  Joseph  retired  to 
his  chamber,  whither  the  good  Adams  accompanied 
him,  and  took  this  opportunity  to  expatiate  on  the 
great  mercies  God  had  lately  shown  him,  of  which 
he  ought  not  only  to  have  the  deepest  inward  sense, 
but  likewise  to  express  outward  thankfulness  for 
them.  They  therefore  fell  both  on  their  knees,  and 
spent  a  considerable  time  in  prayer  and  thanksgiving. 

They  had  just  finished  when  Betty  came  in  and 
told  Mr.  Adams  Mr.  Barnabas  desired  to  speak  to 
him  on  some  business  of  consequence  below  stairs. 
Joseph  desired,  if  it  was  likely  to  detain  him  long, 
he  would  let  him  know  it,  that  he  might  go  to  bed, 
which  Adams  promised,  and  in  that  case  they 
•wished  one  another  good-night. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

A  pleasant  discourse  between  the  two  parsons  and  the  book- 
seller, which  was  broke  off  by  an  unlucky  accident  happen- 
ing in  the   inn,    wliich  produced  a  dialogue  between  Mrs 
Towwouse  and  her  maid  of  no  gentle  kind. 

As  soon  as  Adams  came  into  the  room,  Mr.  Barnabas 
introduced  him  to  the  stranger,  who  was,  he  told 
him,  a  bookseller,  and  would  be  as  likely  to  deal 
with  him  for  his  sermons  as  any  man  whatever. 
Adams,  saluting  the  stranger,  answered  Barnabas, 
that  he  was  very  much  obliged  to  him  ;  that  nothing 
could  be  more  convenient,  for  he  had  no  other  bu- 
siness to  the  great  city,  and  was  heartily  desirous  of 
returning  with  the  young  man,  who  was  just  re- 
covered of  his  misfortune.  He  then  snapped  his 
fingers  (as  was  usual  with  him),  and  took  two  or 
three  turns  about  the  room  in  an  ecstacy.  And 
to  induce  the  bookseller  to  be  as  expeditious  as 
possible,  as  likewise  to  offer  him  a  better  price 
for  his  commodity,  he  assured  them  their  meeting 
was  extremely  lucky  to  himself;    for  that  he  had 


the  most  pressing  occasion  for  money  at  that  time, 
his  own  being  almost  spent,  and  having  a  friend  then 
in  the  same  inn,  who  was  just  recovered  from  some 
wounds  he  had  received  from  robbers,  and  was  in  a 
most  indigent  condition.  "  So  that  nothing,"  says 
he,  "  could  be  so  opportune  for  the  supplying  both 
our  necessities  as  my  making  an  immediate  bargain 
with  you." 

As  soon  as  he  had  seated  himself,  the  stranger 
began  in  these  words :  "  Sir,  I  do  not  care  abso- 
lutely to  deny  engaging  in  what  my  friend  Mr. 
Barnabas  recommends  ;  but  sermons  are  mere  drugs. 
The  trade  is  so  vastly  stocked  with  them,  that  really, 
unless  they  come  out  with  the  name  of  Whitefield 
or  Westley,  or  some  other  such  great  man,  as  a 
bishop,  or  those  sort  of  people,  I  don't  care  to  touch  ; 
unless  no  wit  was  a  sermon  preached  on  the  30th  of 
January  ;  or  we  could  say  in  the  title-page,  published 
at  the  earnest  request  of  the  congregation,  or  the  in- 
habitants ;  but,  truly,  for  a  dry  piece  of  sermons,  I 
had  rather  be  excused ;  especially  as  my  hands  are 
so  full  at  present.  However,  sir,  as  Mr.  Barnabas 
mentioned  them  to  me,  I  will,  if  you  please,  take  the 
manuscript  with  me  to  town,  and  send  you  my 
opinion  of  it  in  a  very  short  time." 

"Oh!"  said  Adams,  "if  you  desire  it,  I  will 
read  two  or  three  discourses  as  a  specimen."  This 
Barnabas,  who  loved  sermons  no  better  than  a  grocer 
doth  figs,  immediately  objected  to,  and  advised 
Adams  to  let  the  bookseller  have  his  sermons  :  telling 
him,  "  If  he  gave  him  a  direction,  he  might  be  cer- 
tain of  a  speedy  answer : "  adding,  he  need  not 
scruple  trusting  them  in  his  possession.  "  No," 
said  the  bookseller,  "  if  it  was  a  play  that  had  been 
acted  twenty  nights  together,  I  believe  it  would  be 
safe." 

Adams  did  not  at  all  relish  the  last  expression  ;  he 
said  "  he  was  sorry  to  hear  sermons  compared  to 
plays."  "  Not  by  me,  I  assure  you,"  cried  the 
bookseller,  "  though  I  don't  know  whether  the  li- 
censing act  may  not  shortly  bring  them  to  the  same 
footing ;  but  I  have  formerly  known  a  hundred 
guineas  given  for  a  play." — "  More  shame  for  those 
who  gave  it,"  cried  Barnabas.  ""Why  so?'  said 
the  bookseller,  "  for  they  got  hundreds  by  it." — 
"  But  is  there  no  difference  between  conveying  good 
or  ill  instructions  to  mankind '?"  said  Adams : 
"  Would  not  an  honest  mind  rather  lose  money  by 
the  one  than  gain  it  by  the  other  f — "  If  you  can 
find  any  such,  I  will  not  be  their  hindrance,"  an- 
swered the  bookseller  ;  "  but  I  think  those  persons 
who  get  by  preaching  sermons  are  the  properest  to 
lose  by  printing  them  :  for  my  part,  the  copy  that 
sells  best  will  be  always  the  best  copy  in  my  opinion  ; 
I  am  no  enemy  to  sermons,  but  because  they  don't 
sell:  for  I  would  as  soon  print  one  of  Whitefield's 
as  any  farce  whatever." 

«'  Whoever  prints  such  heterodox  stuff  ought  to  be 
hanged,"  says  Barnabas.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  turning 
to  Adams,  "  this  fellow's  writings  (I  know  not  whe- 
ther you  have  seen  them)  are  levelled  at  the  clergy. 
He  would  reduce  us  to  the  example  of  the  primitive 
ages,  forsooth !  and  would  insinuate  to  the  people 
that  a  clergyman  ought  to  be  always  preaching  and 
praying.  He  pretends  to  understand  the  Scripture 
literally  ;  and  would  make  mankind  believe  that  the 
poverty  and  low  estate  which  was  recommended  to 
the  church  in  its  infancy,  and  was  only  temporary 
doctrine  adapted  to  her  under  persecution,  was  to  be 
preserved  in  her  flourishing  and  established  state. 
Sir,  the  principles  of  Toland,  Woolston,  and  all  the 
freethinkers,  are  not  calculated  to  do  half  the  mis- 
chief, as  those  professed  by  this  fellow  and  his  foU 
•  lowers." 
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"  Sir,"  answered  Adams,  "  if  Mr.  Whitefield  had 
carried  his  doctrine  no  farther  than  you  mention,  I 
should  have  remained,  as  I  once  was,  his  well- 
wisher.  I  am,  myself,  as  great  an  enemy  to  the 
luxury  and  splendour  of  the  clergy  as  he  can  be.  I 
do  not,  more  than  he,  by  the  flourishing  estate  of  the 
church,  understand  the  palaces,  equipages,  dress, 
fiirniture,  rich  dainties,  and  vast  fortunes,  of  her 
ministers.  Surely  those  thi  igs,  which  savour  so 
strongly  of  this  world,  become  not  the  servants  of 
one  who  professed  his  kingdom  was  not  of  it.  But 
when  he  began  to  call  nonsense  and  enthusiasm  to 
his  aid,  and  set  up  the  detestable  doctrine  of  faith 
against  good  works,  1  was  his  friend  no  longer  ;  for 
surely  that  doctrine  was  coined  in  hell ;  and  one 
would  think  none  but  the  devil  himself  could  have 
the  confidence  to  preach  it.  For  can  anything  be 
more  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  God  than  for  men 
to  imagine  that  the  all-wise  Being  will  hereafter  say 
to  the  good  and  virtuous,  '  Notwithstanding  the 
purity  of  thy  life,  notwithstanding  that  constant  rule 
of  virtue  and  goodness  in  which  thou  walkest  upon 
earth,  still,  as  thou  didst  not  believe  everything  in 
the  true  orthodox  manner,  thy  want  of  faith  shall 
condemn  thee  V  Or,  on  the  other  side,  can  any 
doctrine  have  a  more  pernicious  influence  on  society, 
than  a  persuasion  that  it  will  be  a  good  plea  for  the 
villain  at  the  last  day — '  Lord,  it  is  true  I  never 
obeyed  one  of  thj'  commandments,  yet  punish  me 
not,  for  I  believe  them  alH'" — "  I  suppose,  sir," 
said  the  bookseller,  "  your  sermons  are  of  a  different 
kind." — "Ay,  sir,"  said  Adams  ;  "the  contrary,  I 
thank  Heaven,  is  inculcated  in  almost  evei-y  page,  or 
I  should  belie  my  own  opinion,  which  hath  always 
been,  that  a  virtuous  and  good  Turk,  or  heathen, 
are  more  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  their  Creator 
than  a  vicious  and  wicked  christian,  though  his  faith 
was  as  perfectly  orthodox  as  St.  Paul  himself." — "  I 
wish  you  success,"  says  the  bookseller,  "  but  must 
beg  to  be  excused,  as  my  hands  are  so  very  full  at 
present ;  and,  indeed,  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  a 
backwardness  in  the  trade  to  engage  in  a  book  which 
the  clergy  would  be  certain  to  cry  down." — "  God 
forbid,"  says  Adams,  "  any  books  should  be  propa- 
gated which  the  clergy  would  cry  downi ;  but  if  you 
mean  by  the  clergy,  some  few  designing  factious  men, 
who  have  it  at  heart  to  establish  some  favourite 
schemes  at  the  price  of  the  liberty  of  mankind,  and 
the  very  essence  of  religion,  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  such  persons  to  decry  any  book  they  please ; 
witness  that  excellent  book  called,  '  A  Plain  Ac- 
count of  the  Nature  and  End  of  the  Sacrament  ;'  a 
book  written  (if  I  may  venture  on  the  expression) 
with  the  pen  of  an  angel,  and  calculated  to  restore 
the  true  use  of  Christianity,  and  of  that  sacred  in- 
stitution; for  what  could  tend  more  to  the  noble 
purposes  of  religion  than  frequent  cheerful  meetings 
among  the  members  of  a  society,  in  Avhich  they 
should,  in  the  presence  of  one  another,  and  in  the 
service  of  the  Supreme  Being,  make  promises  of  be- 
ing good,  friendly,  and  benevolent  to  each  other? 
Now,  this  excellent  book  was  attacked  by  a  party, 
but  unsuccessfully."  At  these  words  Barnabas  fell 
a  ringing  with  all  the  violence  imaginable  ;  upon 
which  a  servant  attending,  he  bid  him  "  bring  a  bill 
immediately  ;  for  that  he  was  in  company,  for  aught 
he  knew,  with  the  devil  himself;  and  he  expected 
to  hear  the  Alcoran,  the  Leviathan,  or  Woolston  com- 
mended, if  he  staid  a  few  minutes  longer."  Adams 
desired,  "  as  he  was  so  much  moved  at  his  men- 
tioning a  book  which  he  did  without  apprehending 
any  possibility  of  offence,  that  he  would  be  so  kind 
to  propose  any  objections  he  had  to  it,  which  he 
would  endeavour  to  answer."—"  1  propose  objec- 


tions !"  said  Barnabas,  "  I  never  read  a  syllable  In 
any  such  wicked  book  ;  I  never  saw  it  in  my  life,  I 
assure  you." — Adams  was  going  to  answer,  when  a 
most  hideous  uproar  began  in  the  inn.  Mrs.  Tow- 
wouse,  Mr.  Tow-wouse,  and  Betty,  all  lifting  up 
their  voices  together  ;  but  Mrs.  Tow-wouse's  voice, 
like  a  bass  viol  in  a  concert,  was  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly distinguished  among  the  rest,  and  was  heard 
to  articulate  the  following  sounds  : — "  O  you  damn'd 
villain !  is  this  the  return  to  all  the  care  I  have  taken 
of  your  family  1  This  the  reward  of  my  virtue  1  Is 
this  the  manner  in  which  you  behave  to  one  who 
brought  you  a  fortune,  and  preferred  you  to  so  many 
matches,  all  your  betters  1  To  abuse  my  bed,  my 
own  bed,  with  my  owii  servant !  but  I  'II  maul  the 
slut,  I  '11  tear  her  nasty  eyes  out !  Was  ever  such  a 
pitiful  dog,  to  take  up  with  such  a  mean  trollop  ?  If 
she  had  been  a  gentlewoman,  like  myself,  it  had  been 
some  excuse  ;  but  a  beggarly,  saucy,  dirty  servant- 
maid.  Get  you  out  of  my  house,  you  whore."  To 
which  she  added  another  name,  which  we  do  not 
care  to  stain  our  paper  with.  It  was  a  monosyl- 
lable beginning  with  a  b — ,  and  indeed  was  the  same 
as  if  she  had  pronounced  the  words,  she-dog.  Which 
term  we  shall,  to  avoid  offence,  use  on  this  occasion, 
though  indeed  both  the  mistress  and  maid  uttered 
the  above-mentioned  b — ,  a  word  extremely  dis- 
gustful to  females  of  the  lower  sort.  Betty  had  borne 
all  hitherto  with  patience,  and  had  uttered  only  la- 
mentations ;  but  the  last  appellation  stung  her  to  the 
quick.  "  I  am  a  woman  as  well  as  yourself,"  she 
roared  out,  "  and  no  she-dog  ;  and  if  I  have  been  a 
little  naughty,  I  am  not  the  first ;  if  I  have  been  no 
better  than  I  should  be,"  cried  she,  sobbing,  "  that's 
no  reason  you  should  call  me  out  of  my  name  ;  my 
be-betters  are  wo-rse  than  me." — "  Huzzy,  huzzy," 
says  Mrs.  Tow-wouse,  "  have  you  the  impudence  to 
answer  me  1  Did  I  not  catch  you,  you  saucy  "^and 
then  again  repeated  the  terrible  word  so  odious  to 
female  ears.  "  I  can't  bear  that  name,"  answered 
Betty  :  "  if  I  have  been  wicked,  I  am  to  answer  for 
it  myself  in  the  other  world  ;  but  I  have  done  nothing 
that 's  unnatural ;  and  I  will  go  out  of  your  house 
this  moment,  for  I  will  never  be  called  she-dog  by 
any  mistress  in  England."  Mrs.  Tow-wouse  then 
armed  herself  with  the  spit,  but  was  prevented  from 
executing  any  dreadful  purpose  by  Mr.  Adams,  who 
confined  her  arms  with  the  strength  of  a  wrist  which 
Hercules  would  not  have  been  ashamed  of.  Mr. 
Tow-wouse,  being  caught,  as  our  lawyers  express  it, 
with  the  manner,  and  having  no  defence  to  make, 
very  prudently  withdrew  himself;  and  Betty  com- 
mitted herself  to  the  protection  of  the  hostler,  who, 
though  she  could  not  conceive  him  pleased  with  what 
had  happened,  was,  in  her  opinion,  rather  a  gentler 
beast  than  her  mistress. 

Mrs.  Tow-wouse,  at  the  intercession  of  Mr. 
Adams,  and  finding  the  enemy  vanished,  began  to 
compose  herself,  and  at  length  recovered  the  usual 
serenity  of  her  temper,  in  which  we  will  leave  her, 
to  open  to  the  reader  the  steps  Avhich  led  to  a 
catastrophe,  common  enough,  and  comical  enough 
too  perhaps,  in  modern  history,  yet  often  fatal  to 
the  repose  and  well-being  of  families,  and  the 
subject  of  many  tragedies,  both  in  life  and  on  the 
stage. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  history  of  Betty  the  chambermaid,  and  an  account  of  what 
occasioned  tlie  violent  scene  in  tlie  preceding  chapter. 

Betty,  who  was  the  occasion  of  all  this  hurry,  had 
some  good  qualities.  She  had  good  nature,  gene- 
rosity, and  compassion,  but  unfortunately  her  con- 
stitution was  composed  of  those  warm  ingredients 
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which,  though  the  purity  of  courts  or  nunneries 
might  have  happily  controlled  them,  were  by  no 
means  able  to  endure  the  ticklish  situation  of  a 
chambermaid  at  an  inn ;  who  is  daily  liable  to  the 
solicitations  of  lovers  of  all  complexions ;  to  the 
dangerous  addresses  of  fine  gentlemen  of  the  army, 
who  sometimes  are  obliged  to  reside  with  them  a 
whole  year  together ;  and,  above  all,  are  exposed 
to  the  caresses  of  footmen,  stage-coachmen,  and 
drawers  ;  all  of  whom  employ  the  whole  artillery  of 
kissing,  flattering,  bribing,  and  every  other  weapon 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  armoury  of  love, 
against  them. 

Betty,  who  was  but  one-and-twenty,  had  now 
lived  three  years  in  this  dangerous  situation,  during 
which  she  had  escaped  pretty  well.  An  ensign  of 
foot  was  the  first  person  wlio  made  an  impression 
on  her  heart ;  he  did  indeed  raise  a  flame  in  her 
which  required  the  care  of  a  surgeon  to  cool. 

While  she  burnt  for  him,  several  others  bmuit  for 
her.  Officers  of  the  army,  young  gentlemen  tra- 
velling the  western  circuit,  inoffensive  squires,  and 
some  of  graver  character,  were  set  a-fire  by  her 
charms  ! 

At  length,  having  perfectly  recovered  the  effects 
of  lier  first  unhappy  passion,  she  seemed  to  have 
vowed  a  state  of  perpetual  chastity.  She  was  loug 
deaf  to  all  the  sufferings  of  her  lovers,  till  one  day, 
at  a  neighbouring  fair,  the  rhetoric  of  John  the 
hostler,  with  a  new  straw  hat  and  a  pint  of  wine, 
made  a  second  conquest  over  her. 

She  did  not,  however,  feel  any  of  those  flames 
on  this  occasion  which  had  been  the  consequence 
of  her  former  amour ;  nor,  indeed,  those  other  ill 
effects  which  prudent  young  women  very  justly 
apprehend  from  too  absolute  an  indulgence  to  the 
pressing  endearments  of  their  lovers.  This  latter, 
perhaps,  was  a  little  owing  to  her  not  being  entirely 
constant  to  John,  with  ^vhom  she  permitted  Tom 
Whipwell  the  stage-coachman,  and  now  and  then  a 
handsome  young  traveller,  to  share  her  favours. 

Mr.  Tow-wouse  had  for  some  time  cast  the  lan- 
guishing eyes  of  affection  on  this  young  maiden. 
He  had  laid  hold  on  every  opportunity  of  saying 
tender  things  to  her,  squeezing  her  by  the  hand, 
and  sometimes  kissing  her  lips  ;  for,  as  the  violence 
of  his  passion  had  considerably  abated  to  Mrs.  Tow- 
wouse,  so,  like  water  which  is  stopped  from  its 
usual  current  in  one  place,  it  naturally  sought  a 
vent  in  another.  Mrs.  Tow-wouse  is  thought  to 
have  perceived  this  abatement,  and,  probably,  it 
added  very  little  to  the  natural  sweetness  of  her 
temper  ;  for  though  she  was  as  true  to  her  husband 
as  the  dial  to  the  sun,  she  was  rather  more  desirous 
of  being  shone  on,  as  being  more  capable  of  feeling 
his  warmth. 

Ever  since  Joseph's  arrival,  Betty  had  conceived 
an  extraordinary  liking  to  him,  which  discovered 
itself  more  and  more  as  he  grew  better  and  better ; 
till  that  fatal  evening,  when,  as  she  was  warming  his 
bed,  her  passion  grew  to  such  a  height,  and  so  per- 
fectly mastered  both  her  modesty  and  her  reason, 
that,  after  many  fruitless  hints  and  sly  insinuations, 
she  at  last  threw  down  the  warming-pan,  and,  em- 
bracing him  with  great  eagerness,  swore  he  was  the 
handsjomest  creature  she  had  ever  seen. 

Joseph,  in  great  confusion,  leaped  from  her,  and 
told  her  he  was  sorry  to  see  a  young  woman  cast 
off  all  regard  to  modesty  ;  but  she  had  gone  too  far 
to  recede,  and  grew  so  very  indecent  that  Joseph 
was  obliged,  contrary  to  his  inclination,  to  use  some 
violence  to  her ;  and,  taking  her  in  his  arms,  he  shut 
her  out  of  the  room,  and  locked  the  door. 

How  ought  man  to  rejoice  that   his  chastity  is 


always  in  his  own  power  ;  that,  if  he  hath  sufficient 
strength  of  mind,  he  hath  always  a  competent 
strength  of  body,  to  defend  himself,  and  cannot, 
like  a  poor  weak  woman,  be  ravished  against  his 
will! 

Betty  was  in  the  most  violent  agitation  at  this 
disappointment.  Rage  and  lust  pulled  her  heart, 
as  with  two  strings,  two  different  ways ;  one  mo- 
ment she  thought  of  stabbing  Joseph ;  the  next,  of 
taking  him  in  her  arms,  and  devouring  him  with 
kisses  ;  but  the  latter  passion  was  far  more  preva- 
lent. Then  she  thought  of  revenging  his  refusal 
on  herself;  but,  whilst  she  was  engaged  in  this  me- 
ditation, happily  death  presented  himself  to  her  in 
so  many  shapes  of  drowning,  hanging,  poisoning, 
&c.,  that  her  distracted  mind  could  resolve  on  none. 
In  this  p'erturbation  of  spirit,  it  accidentally  oc- 
curred to  her  memory  that  her  master's  bed  was 
not  made  ;  she  therefore  went  directly  to  his  room, 
where  he  happened  at  that  time  to  be  engaged  at 
his  bureau.  As  soon  as  she  saw  him  she  attempted 
to  retire  ;  but  he  called  her  back,  and,  taking  her 
by  the  hand,  squeezed  her  so  tenderly,  at  the  same 
time  whispering  so  many  soft  things  into  her  ears, 
and  then  pressed  her  so  closely  with  his  kisses,  that 
the  vanquished  fair  one,  whose  passions  were  al- 
ready raised,  and  which  were  not  so  whimsically 
capricious  that  one  man  only  could  lay  them, 
though,  perhaps,  she  would  have  rather  j)referred 
that  one — the  vanquished  fair  one  quietly  submitted, 
I  say,  to  her  master's  will,  who  had  just  attained 
the  accomplishment  of  his  bliss  when  Mrs.  Tow- 
wouse  unexpectedly  entered  the  room,  and  caused 
all  that  confusion  which  we  have  before  seen,  and 
which  it  is  not  necessary,  at  present,  to  take  any 
farther  notice  of ;  since,  without  the  assistance  of  a 
single  hint  from  us,  every  reader  of  any  speculation 
or  experience,  though  not  married  himself,  may 
easily  conjecture  that  it  concluded  with  the  dis- 
charge of  Betty,  the  submission  of  Mr.  Tow-wouse, 
with  some  things  to  be  performed  on  his  side  by 
way  of  gratitude  for  his  wife's  goodness  in  being 
reconciled  to  him,  with  many  hearty  promises  never 
to  offend  any  more  in  the  like  manner ;  and,  lastly, 
his  quietly  and  contentedly  bearing  to  be  reminded 
of  his  transgressions,  as  a  kind  of  penance,  once  or 
twice  a-day  during  the  residue  of  his  life. 


BOOK  II.— CHAPTER  I. 

Of  divisions  in  authors. 
There  are  certain  mysteries  or  secrets  in  all  trades, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  from  that  of  prime- 
ministering  to  this  of  authoring,  which  are  seldom 
discovered  unless  to  members  of  the  same  calling. 
Among  those  used  by  us  gentlemen  of  the  latter 
occupation,  I  take  this  of  dividing  our  works  into 
books  and  chapters  to  be  none  of  the  least  con- 
siderable. Now,  for  want  of  being  truly  acquainted 
with  this  secret,  common  readers  imagine,  that  by 
this  art  of  dividing  we  mean  only  to  swell  our 
works  to  a  much  larger  bulk  than  they  would  other- 
wise be  extended  to.  These  several  places  there- 
fore in  our  paper  which  are  filled  with  our  books 
and  chapters  are  understood  as  so  much  buckram, 
stays,  and  staytape  in  a  tailor's  bill,  serving  only  to 
make  up  the  sum  total,  commonly  found  at  the  bot- 
tom of  our  first  page  and  of  his  last. 

But  in  reaUty  the  case  is  otherwise,  and  in  this  as 
well  as  all  other  instances  we  consult  the  advan- 
tage of  our  reader,  not  our  own  ;  and  indeed  many 
notable  uses  arise  to  him  from  this  method  ;  for, 
first,  those  little  spaces  between  our  chapters  may 
be  looked  upon  as  an  inn  or  resting-place  where  he 
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may  stop  and  take  a  glass  or  any  other  refreshment 
as  it  pleases  him.  Nay,  our  line  readers  will,  per- 
haps, be  scarce  able  to  travel  farther  than  through 
one  of  them  in  a  day.  As  to  those  vacant  pages  which 
are  placed  between  our  books,  they  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  those  stages  where  in  long  journeys  the 
traveller  stays  some'time  to  repose  himself,  and  con- 
sider of  what  he  hath  seen  in  the  parts  he  hath  al- 
ready passed  through  ;  a  consideration  which  I  take 
the  liberty  to  recommend  a  little  to  the  reader ;  for, 
however  swift  his  capacity  may  be,  I  would  not  ad- 
vise him  to  travel  through  these  pages  too  fast ;  for 
if  he  doth,  he  may  probably  miss  the  seeing  some 
curious  productions  of  nature,  which  will  be  ob- 
served by  the  slower  and  more  accurate  reader.  A 
volume  without  any  such  places  of  rest  resemhles 
the  opening  of  wilds  or  seas,  which  tires  the  eye  and 
fatigues  the  spirit  when  entered  upon. 

Secondly,  what  are  the  contents  prefixed  to  every 
chapter  but  so  many  inscriptions  over  the  gates  of 
inns  (to  continue  the  same  metaphor),  informing  the 
reader  what  entertainment  he  is  to  expect,  which  if 
he  like  not,  he  may  travel  on  to  the  next ;  for,  in 
biography,  as  we  are  not  tied  down  to  an  exact  con- 
catenation equally  with  other  historians,  so  a  chap- 
ter or  two  (for  instance,  this  I  am  now  writing)  may 
be  often  passed  over  without  any  injury  to  the  whole. 
And  in  these  inscriptions  I  have  been  as  faithful  as 
possible,  not  imitating  the  celebrated  Montaigne, 
who  promises  you  one  thing  and  gives  you  another  ; 
nor  some  title-page  authors,  who  promise  a  great 
deal  and  produce  nothing  at  all. 

There  are,  besides  these  more  obvious  benefits, 
several  others  which  our  readers  enjoy  from  this 
art  of  dividing  ;  though  perhaps  most  of  them  too 
mysterious  to  be  presently  understood  by  any  who 
are  not  initiated  into  the  science  of  authoring.  To 
mention,  therefore,  but  one  which  is  most  obvious, 
it  prevents  spoiling  the  beauty  of  a  book  by  turning 
down  its  leaves,  a  method  otherwise  necessary  to 
those  readers  who  (though  they  read  with  great 
improvement  and  advantJige)  are  apt,  when  they  re- 
turn to  their  study  after  half  an  hour's  absence,  to 
forget  where  they  left  off". 

These  divisions  have  the  sanction  of  great  anti- 
quity. Homer  not  only  divided  his  gi'eat  work  into 
twenty-four  books  (in  compliment  perhaps  to  the 
twenty-four  letters  to  which  he  had  very  particular 
obligations),  but,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some 
very  sagacious  critics,  hawked  them  all  separately, 
delivering  only  one  book  at  a  time  (probably  by 
subscription).  He  was  the  first  inventor  of  the  art 
which  hath  so  long  lain  dormant,  of  publishing  by 
numbers  ;  an  art  now  brought  to  such  perfection, 
that  even  dictionaries  are  divided  and  exhibited 
piecemeal  to  the  public;  nay,  one  bookseller  hath  (to 
encourage  learning  and  ease  the  public)  contrived 
to  give  them  a  dictionary  in  this  divided  manner 
for  only  fifteen  shillings  more  than  it  would  have 
cost  entire. 

Virgil  hath  given  us  his  poem  in  twelve  books,  an 
argument  of  his  modesty ;  for  by  that,  doubtless,  he 
would  insinuate  that  he  pretends  to  no  more  than 
half  the  merit  of  the  Greek  ;  for  the  same  reason, 
our  Milton  went  originally  no  farther  than  ten  ;  till, 
being  pufifed  up  by  the  praise  of  his  friends,  he  put 
himself  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Roman  poet. 

I  shall  not,  however,  enter  so  deep  into  this  mat- 
ter as  some  very  learned  critics  have  done  ;  who  have 
with  infinite  labour  and  acute  discernment  dis- 
covered what  books  are  proper  for  embellishment, 
and  what  require  simplicity  only,  particularly  with 
regard  to  similes,  which  I  think' are  now  generally 
agreed  to  become  any  book  but  the  fii-st. 


I  will  dismiss  this  chapter  with  the  following  ob- 
servation :  that  it  becomes  an  author  generally  to 
divide  a  book,  as  it  does  a  butcher  to  joint  his  meat, 
for  such  assistance  is  of  great  help  to  both  the  reader 
and  the  caner.  And  now,  having  indulged  myself 
a  little,  I  will  endeavour  to  indulge  the  curiosity  of 
my  reader,  who  is  no  doubt  impatient  to  know  what 
he  will  find  in  the  subsequent  chapters  of  this  book, 

CHAPTER  II. 

A  surprisiiif^  instance  of  Mr.  Adams's  short  memory,  with  the 
unfortunate  consequences  which  it  brought  on  Joseph. 

Mr.  Adams  and  Joseph  were  now  readj'  to  depart 
different  ways,  when  an  accident  determined  the 
former  to  return  with  his  friend,  which  Tow-wouse, 
Barnabas,  and  the  bookseller  had  not  been  able  to 
do.  This  accident  was,  that  those  sermons,  which 
the  parson  was  travelling  to  London  to  publish,  were, 
O  my  good  reader !  left  behind  ;  what  he  had  mis- 
taken for  them  in  the  saddlebags  being  no  other  than 
three  shirts,  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  some  other  neces- 
saries, which  Mrs.  Adams,  who  thought  her  husband 
would  want  shirts  more  than  sermons  on  his  journey, 
had  carefully  provided  him. 

This  discovery  was  now  luckily  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  Joseph  at  the  opening  the  saddlebags  ; 
who,  having  heard  his  friend  say  he  carried  with  him 
nine  volumes  of  sermons,  and  not  being  of  that 
sect  of  philosophers  who  can  reduce  all  the  matter  of 
the  world  into  a  nutshell,  seeing  there  was  no  room 
for  them  in  the  bags,  where  the  parson  had  said 
they  were  deposited,  had  the  curiosity  to  cry  out, 
"  Bless  me,  sir,  where  are  your  sermons  V  The 
parson  answered,  "  There,  there,  child  ;  there  they 
are,  under  my  shirts."  Now  it  happened  that  he  had 
taken  forth  his  last  shirt,  and  the  vehicle  remained 
visibly  empty.  "  Sure,  sir,"  says  Joseph,  "  there 
is  nothing  in  the  bags."  Upon  which  Adams,  start- 
ing, and  testifying  some  sm-prise,  cried,  "Hey!  fie, 
fie  upon  it!  they  are  not  here  sure  enough.  Ay, 
they  are  certainly  left  behind." 

Joseph  was  greatly  concerned  at  the  uneasiness 
which  he  apprehended  his  friend  must  feel  from  this 
disappointment ;  he  begged  him  to  pursue  his  jour- 
ney, and  promised  he  would  himself  return  with  the 
books  to  him  with  the  utmost  expedition.  "  No, 
thank  you,  child,"  answered  Adams  ;  "  it  shall  not  be 
so.  What  would  it  avail  me,  to  tarry  in  the  great  city, 
imless  I  had  my  discourses  with  me,  which  are  tit  ita 
dicam,  the  sole  cause,  the  aitia  monotate  of  my  pere- 
grination"?  No,  child,  as  this  accident  hath  hap- 
pened, I  am  resolved  to  return  back  to  my  cure, 
together  with  you ;  which  indeed  my  inclination 
sufficiently  leads  me  to.  This  disappointment  may 
perhaps  be  intended  for  my  good."  He  concluded 
with  a  verse  out  of  Theocritus,  which  signifies  no 
more  than  that  sometimes  it  rains,  and  sometimes 
the  sun  shines. 

Joseph  bowed  with  obedience  and  thankfulness 
for  the  inclination  which  the  parson  expressed  of 
returning  with  him  ;  and  now  the  bill  was  called  for, 
which,  on  examination,  amounted  within  a  shilling 
to  the  sum  Mr.  Adams  had  in  his  pocket.  Perhaps 
the  reader  may  wonder  how  he  was  able  to  produce 
a  sufficient  sum  for  so  many  days  :  that  he  may  not 
be  surprised,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  unnecessary  to 
acquaint  him  that  he  had  borrowed  a  guinea  of  a 
servant  belonging  to  the  coach  and  six,  who  had 
been  formerly  one  of  his  parishioners,  and  whose 
master,  the  owner  of  the  coach,  then  lived  within 
three  miles  of  him ;  for  so  good  wss  the  credit  of 
Mr.  Adams,  that  even  Mr.  Peter,  the  lady  Booby's 
steward,  would  have  lent  him  a  guinea  with  very 
little  security. 
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Mr.  Adams  discharged  the  bill,  and  they  were 
both  setting  out,  having  agreed  to  ride  and  tie  ;  a 
method  of  travelling  much  used  by  persons  who 
have  but  one  horse  between  them,  and  is  thus  per- 
formed. The  two  travellers  set  out  together,  one  on 
horseback,  the  other  on  foot :  now,  as  it  generally 
happens  that  he  on  horseback  outgoes  him  on  foot, 
the  custom  is,  that,  when  he  arrives  at  the  distance 
agreed  on,  he  is  to  dismount,  tie  the  horse  to  some 
gate,  tree,  post,  or  other  thing,  and  then  proceed  on 
foot ;  when  the  other  comes  up  to  the  horse  he  un- 
ties him,  mounts,  and  gallops  on,  till,  having  passed 
by  his  fellow-traveller,  he  likewise  arrives  at  the 
place  of  tying.  And  this  is  that  method  of  travelling 
so  much  in  use  among  our  prudent  ancestors,  who 
knew  that  horses  had  mouths  as  well  as  legs,  and 
that  they  could  not  use  the  latter  without  being  at 
the  expense  of  suffering  the  beasts  themselves  to  use 
the  former.  This  was  the  method  in  use  in  those 
days  when,  instead  of  a  coach  and  six,  a  member  of 
parliament's  lady  used  to  mount  a  pillion  behind  her 
husband  ;  and  a  grave  Serjeant  at  law  condescended 
to  amble  to  "Westminster  on  an  easy  pad,  with  his 
clerk  kicking  his  heels  behind  him. 

Adams  was  now  gone  some  minutes,  having  in- 
sisted on  Joseph's  beginning  the  journey  on  horse- 
back, and  Joseph  had  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  when 
the  hostler  presented  him  a  bill  for  the  horse's  board 
during  his  residence  at  the  inn.  Joseph  said  Mr. 
Adams  had  paid  all ;  but  this  matter,  being  referred 
to  Mr.  Tow-wouse,  was  by  him  decided  in  favour 
of  the  hostler,  and  indeed  with  truth  and  justice  ; 
for  this  Avas  a  fresh  instance  of  that  shortness  of 
memory  which  did  not  arise  from  want  of  parts,  but 
that  continual  hurry  in  which  parson  Adams  was 
always  involved. 

Joseph  was  now  reduced  to  a  dilemma  which  ex- 
tremely puzzled  him.  The  sum  due  for  horse-meat 
was  twelve  shillings  (for  Adams,  who  had  borrowed 
the  beast  of  his  clerk,  had  ordered  him  to  be  fed  as 
well  as  they  could  feed  him),  and  the  cash  in  his 
pocket  amounted  to  sixpence  (for  Adams  had  divided 
the  last  shilling  with  him).  Now,  though  there 
have  been  some  ingenious  persons  who  have  con- 
trived to  pay  twelve  shillings  with  sixpence,  Joseph 
was  not  one  of  them.  He  had  never  contracted  a 
debt  in  his  life,  and  was  consequently  the  less  ready 
at  an  expedient  to  extricate  himself.  Tow-wouse  was 
willing  to  give  him  credit  till  next  time,  to  which  Mrs. 
Tow-wouse  would  probably  have  consented  (for 
such  was  Joseph's  beauty,  that  it  had  made  some 
impression  even  on  that  piece  of  flint  which  that 
good  woman  wore  in  her  bosom  by  way  of  heart). 
Joseph  would  have  found,  therefore,  very  likely  the 
passage  free,  had  he  not,  when  he  honestly  dis- 
covered the  nakedness  of  his  pockets,  pulled  out  that 
little  piece  of  gold  which  we  have  mentioned  before. 
This  caused  Mrs.  Tow-wouse's  eyes  to  water  ;  she 
told  Joseph  she  did  not  conceive  a  man  could  want 
money  whilst  he  had  gold  in  his  pocket.  Joseph 
answered  he  had  such  a  value  for  that  little  piece  of 
gold,  that  he  would  not  part  with  it  for  a  hundred 
times  the  riches  which  the  greatest  esquire  in  the 
county  was  worth.  "  A  pretty  way,  indeed,"  said 
Mrs.  Tow-wouse,  "  to  run  in  debt,  and  then  refuse 
to  part  with  your  money,  because  you  have  a  value 
for  it !  I  never  knew  any  piece  of  gold  of  more 
value  than  as  many  shillings  as  it  would  change  for." 
— "  Not  to  preserve  my  life  from  stai-ving,  nor  to 
redeem  it  from  a  robber,  would  I  part  with  this 
dear  piece  '."  answered  Joseph.  "  What,"  says  Mrs. 
Tow-wouse,  "  I  suppose  it  was  given  you  by  some 
vile  trollop,  some  miss  or  other ;  if  it  had  been  the 
present  of  a  virtuous  woman,  you  would  not  have 


I  had  such  a  value  for  it.  My  husband  is  a  fool  if  he 
parts  with  the  horse  without  being  paid  for  him." — 
"  No,  no,  I  can't  part  with  the  horse,  indeed,  till  I 
have  the  money,"  cried  Tow-wouse.  A  resolution 
highly  commended  by  a  lawyer  then  in  the  yard,  m  ho 
declared  Mr.  Tow-wouse  might  justify  the  detainer. 

As  we  cannot  therefore  at  present  get  Mr.  Joseph 
out  of  the  inn,  we  shall  leave  him  in  it,  and  carry 
our  reader  on  after  parson  Adams,  who,  his  mind 
being  perfectly  at  case,  fell  into  a  contemplation  on 
a  passage  in  Ji^schylus,  which  entertained  him  for 
three  miles  together,  without  suffering  him  once  to 
reflect  on  his  fellow  traveller. 

At  length,  having  spun  out  his  thread,  and  being 
now  at  the  summit  of  a  hill,  he  cast  his  eyes  back- 
wards, and  wondered  that  he  could  not  see  any  sign 
of  Joseph.  As  he  left  him  ready  to  mount  the  horse, 
he  could  not  apprehend  any  mischief  had  happened, 
neither  could  he  suspect  that  he  missed  his  way,  it 
being  so  broad  and  plain ;  the  only  reason  which 
presented  itself  to  him  was,  that  he  had  met  with  an 
acquaintance  who  had  prevailed  with  him  to  delay 
some  time  in  discourse. 

He  therefore  resolved  to  proceed  slowly  forwards, 
not  doubting  but  that  he  should  be  shortly  over- 
taken ;  and  soon  came  to  a  large  water,  which,  fill- 
ing the  whole  road,  he  saw  no  method  of  passing 
unless  by  wading  through,  which  he  accordingly  did 
up  to  his  middle ;  but  was  no  sooner  got  to  the  other 
side  than  he  perceived,  if  he  had  looked  over  the 
hedge,  he  would  have  found  a  footpath  capable  of 
conducting  him  without  wetting  his  shoes. 

His  surprise  at  Joseph's  not  coming  up  grew  now 
very  troublesome  :  he  began  to  fear  he  knew  not 
what ;  and  as  he  determined  to  move  no  farther, 
and,  if  he  did  not  shortly  overtake  him,  to  return 
back,  he  wished  to  find  a  house  of  public  entertain- 
ment where  he  might  dry  his  clothes  and  refresh 
himself  with  a  pint ;  but,  seeing  no  such  (for  no 
other  reason  than  becavise  he  did  not  cast  his  eyes  a 
hundred  yards  forwards),  he  sat  himself  down  on  a 
stile,  and  pulled  out  his  ^schylus. 

A  fellow  passing  presently  by,  Adams  asked  him 
if  he  could  direct  him  to  an  alehouse.  The  fellow, 
who  had  just  left  it,  and  perceived  the  house  and 
sign  to  be  within  sight,  thinking  he  had  jeered  him, 
and  being  of  a  morose  temper,  bade  him  follow  his 
nose  and  be  d — n'd.  Adams  told  him  he  was  a 
saucj-  jackanapes ;  upon  which  the  fellow  turned 
about  angrily  ;  but,  perceiving  Adams  clench  his  fist, 
he  thought  proper  to  go  on  without  taking  any 
farther  notice. 

A  horseman,  following  immediately  after,  and  being 
asked  the  same  question,  answered.  Friend,  there  is 
one  within  a  stone's  throw  ;  I  believe  you  may  see  it 
before  you.  Adams,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  cried,  I  pro- 
test, and  so  there  is ;  and,  thanking  his  informer, 
proceeded  dii'ectly  to  it. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

The  opinion  of  two  lawyers  concerning  the  same  gentleman, 
with  Mr.  Adams's  inquiry  into  the  religion  of  his  host. 

He  had  just  entered  the  house,  and  called  for  his 
pint,  and  seated  himself,  when  two  horsemen  came 
to  the  door,  and,  fastening  their  horses  to  the  rails, 
alighted.  They  said  there  Avas  a  violent  shower  of 
rain  coming  on,  which  they  intended  to  weather 
there,  and  went  into  a  little  room  by  themselves,  not 
perceiving  Mr.  Adams. 

One  of  these  immediately  asked  the  other,  "  If  he 
had  seen  a  more  comical  adventure  a  great  while"?  " 
Upon  which  the  other  said,  "  He  doubted  whether 
by  law,    the  landlord  could  justify  detaining  the 
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horse  for  his  corn  and  hay."  But  the  former  an- 
swered, "  Undoubtedly  he  can  ;  it  is  an  adjudged 
case,  and  I  have  known  it  tried." 

Adams,  who,  though  he  was,  as  the  reader  may 
suspect,  a  little,  inclined  to  forgetfulness,  never 
wanted  more  than  a  hint  to  remind  him,  over- 
hearing their  discourse,  immediately  suggested  to 
himself  that  this  was  his  own  horse,  and  that  he  had 
forgot  to  pay  for  him,  which,  upon  inquiry,  he  was 
certified  of  by  the  gentlemen  ;  who  added,  that  the 
horse  was  likely  to  have  more  rest  than  food,  unless 
he  was  paid  for. 

The  poor  parson  resolved  to  return  presently  to 
the  inn,  though  he  knew  no  more  than  Joseph  how 
to  procure  his  horse  his  liberty  ;  he  was  however 
prevailed  upon  to  sray  under  covert,  till  the  shower, 
which  was  now  very  violent,  was  over. 

The  three  travellers  then  sat  down  together  over 
a  mug  of  good  beer  ;  when  Adams,  who  had  ob- 
oerved  a  gentleman's  house  as  he  passed  along  the 
road,  inquired  to  whom  it  belonged ;  one  of  the 
liorsemen  had  no  sooner  mentioned  the  owner's 
name,  than  the  other  began  to  revile  him  in  the 
most  opprobrious  terms.  The  English  language 
scarce  affords  a  single  reproachful  word,  which  he 
did  not  vent  on  this  occasion.  He  charged  him 
likewise  with  many  particular  facts.  He  said, — 
"  He  no  more  regarded  a  field  of  wheat  when  he 
was  hunting,  than  he  did  the  highway  ;  that  he  had 
injured  several  poor  farmers  by  trampling  their  corn 
under  his  horse's  heels;  and  if  any  of  them  begged 
him  with  the  utmost  submission  to  refrain,  his 
horsewhip  was  always  ready  to  do  them  justice." 
He  said,  "  That  he  was  the  greatest  tyrant  to  the 
neighbours  in  every  other  instance,  and  would  not 
sufier  a  farmer  to  keep  a  g\m,  though  he  might  jus- 
tify it  by  law  ;  and  in  his  own  family  so  cruel  a 
master,  that  he  never  kept  a  servant  a  twelvemonth. 
In  his  capacity  as  a  justice,"  continued  he,  "  he  be- 
haves so  partially,  that  he  commits  or  acquits  just  as 
he  is  in  the  humour,  without  any  regard  to  truth  or 
evidence ;  the  devil  may  carry  any  one  before  him 
for  me  ;  I  would  rather  be  tried  before  some  judges, 
than  be  a  prosecutor  before  him  :  if  I  had  an  estate 
in  the  neighbourhood,  I  would  sell  it  for  half  the 
■\alue  rather  than  live  near  him." 

Adams  shook  his  head,  and  said,  "  He  was  sorry 
such  men  were  suffered  to  proceed  with  impunity, 
and  that  riches  could  set  any  man  above  the  law." 
The  reviler  a  little  after  retiring  into  the  yard,  the 
gentleman  who  had  first  mentioned  his  name  to 
Adams  began  to  assure  him  "  that  his  companion 
was  a  prejudiced  person.  It  is  true,"  says  he,  "  per- 
haps, that  he  may  have  sometimes  pursued  his  game 
over  a  field  of  corn,  but  he  hath  always  made  the 
party  ample  satisfaction  :  that  so  far  from  tyran- 
nising over  his  neighbours,  or  taking  away  their 
guns,  he  himself  knew  several  farmers  not  qualified, 
who  not  only  kept  guns,  but  killed  game  with  them  ; 
that  he  was  the  best  of  masters  to  his  servants,  and 
several  of  them  had  grown  old  in  his  sendee  ;  that 
he  was  the  best  justice  of  peace  in  the  kingdom, 
and,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  had  decided  many 
difficult  points,  which  were  referred  to  him,  with  the 
greatest  equity  and  the  highest  wisdom  ;  and  he 
verily  believed,  several  persons  would  give  a  year's 
purchase  more  for  an  estate  near  him,  than  under 
the  wings  of  any  other  great  man."  He  had  just 
finished  his  encomium  when  his  companion  re- 
turned and  acquainted  him  the  storm  was  over. 
Upon  which  they  presently  mounted  their  horses 
and  departed. 

Adams,  who  was  in  the  utmost  anxiety  at  those 
different  characters  of  the  same  person,  asked  his 


host  if  he  knew  the  gentleman ;  for  he  began  to 
imagine  they  had  by  mistake  been  speaking  of  two 
several  gentlemen.  "  No,  no,  master,"  answered 
the  host  (a  shrewd  cunning  fellow)  ;  "  I  know  the 
gentleman  A'ery  well  of  whom  they  have  been  speak- 
ing, as  I  do  the  gentlemen  who  spoke  of  him.  As 
for  riding  over  other  men's  corn,  to  my  knowledge 
he  hath  not  been  on  horseback  these  two  years.  I 
never  heard  he  did  any  injury  of  that  kind  ;  and  as 
to  making  reparation,  he  is  not  so  free  of  his  money 
as  that  comes  to  neither.  Nor  did  I  ever  hear  of  his 
taking  away  any  man's  gun  ;  nay,  I  know  several 
Avho  have  guns  in  their  houses  ;  but  as  for  killing 
game  with  them,  no  man  is  stricter  ;  and  I  believe 
he  would  ruin  any  who  did.  You  heard  one  of  the 
gentlemen  say  he  was  the  worst  master  in  the  world, 
and  the  other  that  he  is  the  best ;  but  for  my  own 
part,  I  know  all  his  servants,  and  never  heard  from 
any  of  them  that  he  Avas  either  one  or  the  other." — 
"Ay!  ay!"  says  Adams;  "and  how  doth  he 
behave  as  a  justice,  pray  1 " — "Faith,  friend,"  an- 
swered the  host,  "  I  question  whether  he  is  in  the 
commission  ;  the  only  cause  I  have  heard  he  hath 
decided  a  great  while  was  one  between  those  vei-y 
two  persons  who  just  went  out  of  this  house  ;  and  I 
am  sure  he  determined  tl.at  justly,  for  I  heard  the 
whole  matter." — "  Which  did  he  decide  it  in  favour 
of  *?  "  quoth  Adams.  "  I  think  I  need  not  answer 
that  question,"  cried  the  host,  "  after  the  different 
characters  you  have  heard  of  him.  It  is  not  my 
business  to  contradict  gentlemen  while  they  are 
drinking  in  my  house  ;  but  I  knew  neither  of  them 
spoke  a  syllable  of  truth." — "God  forbid!"  said 
Adams,  "  that  men  should  arrive  at  such  a  pitch  of 
wickedness  to  belie  the  character  of  their  neighbour 
from  a  little  private  affection,  or,  what  is  infinitely 
worse,  a  private  spite.  I  rather  believe  we  have 
mistaken  them,  and  they  mean  two  other  persons  ; 
for  there  are  many  houses  on  the  road." — "  Why, 
prithee,  friend,"  cries  the  host,  "  dost  thou  pretend 
never  to  have  told  a  lie  in  thy  life  '?  " — "  Never  a 
malicious  one,  I  am  certain,"  answered  Adams, 
"  nor  with  a  design  to  injure  the  reputation  of  any 
man  living." — "  Pugh  !  malicious  ;  no,  no,"  replied 
the  host  1  "  not  malicious  with  a  design  to  hang  a 
man,  or  bring  him  into  trouble  ;  but  surely,  out  of 
love  to  oneself,  one  must  speak  better  of  a  friend  than 
an  enemy." — "  Out  of  love  to  yourself,  you  should 
confine  yourself  to  truth,"  says  Adams,  "  for  by 
doing  otherwise  you  injure  the  noblest  part  of  yoiir- 
self,  your  immortal  soul.  I  can  hai'dly  believe  any 
man  such  an  idiot  to  risk  the  loss  of  that  by  any 
trifling  gain,  and  the  greatest  gain  in  this  world  is 
but  dirt  in  comparison  of  what  shall  be  revealed 
hereafter."  Upon  which  the  host,  taking  up  the 
cup,  with  a  smile,  drank  a  health  to  hereafter ; 
adding,  "  he  was  for  something  present." — "  Why," 
says  Adams  very  gravely,  "  do  not  you  believe  in 
another  world  ■?  To  which  the  host  answered, 
"  Yes  ;  he  was  no  atheist." — And  you  believe  you 
have  an  immortal  soul  1 "  cries  Adams.  He  an- 
swered, "  God  forbid  he  should  not." — "  And  heaven 
and  hell  t "  said  the  parson.  The  host  then  bid 
him  "  not  to  profane  ;  for  those  were  things  not  to 
be  mentioned  nor  thought  of  but  in  church."  Adams 
asked  him,  "  why  he  went  to  church,  if  what  he 
learned  there  had  no  influence  on  his  conduct  in 
life  1 "  "  I  go  to  church,"  answered  the  host,  "  to 
say  my  prayers  and  behave  godly." — "  And  dost  not 
thou,"  cried  Adams,  "  believe  what  thou  hearest  at 
church  1 " — "  Most  part  of  it,  master,"  returned  the 
host.  "  And  dost  not  thou  then  tremble,"  cries 
Adams,  "  at  the  thought  of  eternal  punishment  1  "^ 
"  As   for   that,   master,"    said    he,    "  I  nevei  once 
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thought  about  it ;  but  what  signifies  talking  about 
matters  so  far  off]  The  mug  is  out,  shall  I  draw 
another  1  " 

Whilst  he  was  going  for  that  purpose  a  stage-coach 
drove  up  to  the  door.  The  coachman  coming  into 
the  house  was  asked  by  the  mistress  what  passen- 
gers he  had  in  his  coach  ?  "  A  parcel  of  squinny-gut 
b — s,"  says  he  ;  "I  have  a  good  mind  to  overturn 
them  ;  you  won't  prevail  upon  them  to  drink  any- 
thing, I  assure  you."  Adams  asked  him,  "  if  he  had 
not  seen  a  young  man  on  horseback  on  the  road" 
(describing  Joseph).  "  Ay,"  said  the  coachman, 
"  a  gentlewoman  in  my  coach  that  is  his  acquaint- 
ance redeemed  him  and  his  horse ;  he  would  have 
been  here  before  this  time,  had  not  the  storm  driven 
him  to  shelter."  "  God  bless  her  !"  said  Adams  in 
a  rapture  ;  nor  could  he  delay  walking  out  to  sa- 
tisfy himself  who  this  charitable  woman  was  ;  but 
what  was  his  surprise  when  he  saw  his  Old  ac- 
quaintance, madam  Slipslop  1  Her's  indeed  was  not 
80  great,  because  she  had  been  informed  by  Joseph 
that  he  was  on  the  road.  Very  civil  were  the  salu- 
tations on  both  sides ;  and  Mrs.  Slipslop  rebuked 
the  hostess  for  denying  the  gentleman  to  be  there 
when  she  asked  for  him  ;  but  indeed  the  poor  woman 
had  not  en-ed  designedly ;  for  Mrs.  Slipslop  asked 
for  a  clergyman,  and  she  had  unhappily  mistaken 
Adams  for  a  person  travelling  to  a  neighbouring 
fair  with  the  thimble  and  button,  or  some  other 
such  operation ;  for  he  marched  in  a  swingeing- 
great  but  short  white  coat  with  black  buttons,  a 
short  wig,  and  a  hat  which,  so  far  from  having  a 
black  hatband,  had  nothing  black  about  it. 

Joseph  was  now  come  up,  and  Mrs.  Slipslop 
would  have  had  liim  quit  his  horse  to  the  parson, 
and  come  himself  into  the  coach ;  but  he  absolutely 
refused,  saying,  he  thanked  heaven  he  was  well 
enough  recovered  to  be  very  able  to  ride  ;  and 
added,  he  hoped  he  knew  his  duty  better  than  to 
ride  in  a  coach  while  Mr.  Adams  was  on  horseback. 
Mrs.  Slipslop  would  have  persisted  longer,  had 
not  a  lady  in  the  coach  put  a  short  end  to  the  dis- 
pute, by  refusing  to  suffer  a  fellow  in  a  livery  to 
ride  in  the  same  coach  with  herself;  so  it  was  at 
length  agreed  that  Adams  should  fill  the  vacant 
place  in  the  coach,  and  Joseph  should  proceed  on 
horseback. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far  before  Mrs.  Slipslop, 
addressing  herself  to  the  parson,  spoke  thus :— ^ 
"  There  hath  been  a  strange  alteration  in  our  family, 
Mr.  Adams,  since  sir  Thomas's  death."  "  A  strange 
alteration  indeed,"  says  Adams,  "  as  I  gather  from 
some  hints  which  have  dropped  from  Joseph." — 
"  Ay,"  says  she,  "  I  could  never  have  believed  it ; 
but  the  longer  one  lives  in  the  world,  the  more 
one  sees.  So  Joseph  hath  given  you  hints."  "  But 
of  what  nature  will  always  remain  a  perfect  secret 
with  me,"  cries  the  parson:  "  he  forced  me  to  pro- 
mise before  he  would  communicate  anything.  I 
am  indeed  concerned  to  find  her  ladyship  behave 
in  so  unbecoming  a  manner.  I  always  thought  her 
in  the  main  a  good  lady,  and  should  never  have 
suspected  her  of  thoughts  so  unworthy  a  Christian, 
and  with  a  young  lad  her  own  servant."  "  These 
things  are  no  secrets  to  me,  I  assure  you,"  cries 
Slipslop,  "  and  I  believe  they  will  be  none  any- 
where shortly  ;  for  ever  since  the  boy's  departure 
she  hath  behaved  more  like  a  mad  woman  than  any- 
thing else."  "  Truly,  I  am  heartily  concerned," 
said  Adams,  "  for  she  was  a  good  sort  of  a  lady. 
Indeed,  I  have  often  wished  she  had  attended  a 
little  more  constantly  at  the  service,  but  she  hath 
done  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the  parish."  "  O  Mr. 
Adams,"  says  Slipslop,   "  people  that  don't  see  all 


often  know  nothing.  Many  things  have  been  given 
away  in  our  family,  I  do  assure  you,  without 
her  knowledge.  I  have  heard  you  say  in  the 
pulpit  we  ought  not  to  brag;  but  indeed  I  can't 
avoid  saying,  if  she  had  kept  the  keys  herself,  the 
poor  would  have  wanted  many  a  cordial  which  I 
have  let  them  have.  As  for  my  late  master,  he  was 
as  worthy  a  man  as  ever  lived,  and  would  have 
done  infhiite  good  if  he  had  not  been  controlled ; 
but  he  loved  a  quiet  life,  heaven  rest  his  soul  I  I 
am  confidous  he  is  there,  and  enjoys  a  quiet  life, 
which  some  folks  would  not  allow  him  here." — 
Adams  answered,  "  he  had  never  heard  this  before, 
and  was  mistaken  if  she  herself  (for  he  remem- 
bered she  used  to  commend  her  mistress  and  blame 
her  master)  had  not  formerly  been  of  another 
opinion."  "  I  don't  know,"  replied  she,  "  what  I 
might  once  think  ;  but  now  I  am  confidous  matters 
are  as  I  tell  you  ;  the  world  will  shortly  see  who  hath 
been  deceived  ;  for  my  part,  I  say  nothing,  but  that 
it  is  wondersome  how  some  people  can  carry  all 
things  with  a  grave  face." 

Thus  Mr.  Adams  and  she  discoursed,  till  they 
came  opposite  to  a  great  house  which  stood  at  some 
distance  from  the  road  :  a  lady  in  the  coach,  spying 
it,  cried,  "  Yonder  lives  the  unfortunate  Leonora, 
if  one  may  justly  call  a  woman  unfortunate  whom 
we  must  own  at  the  same  time  guilty  and  the  author 
of  her  own  calamity,"  This  was  abundantly  suf- 
ficient to  awaken  the  curiosity  of  Mr.  Adams,  as  in- 
deed it  did  that  of  the  whole  company,  who  jointly 
solicited  the  lady  to  acquaint  them  with  Leonora's 
history,  since  it  seemed,  by  what  she  had  said,  to 
contain  something  remarkable. 

The  lady,  who  was  perfectly  well  bred,  did  not 
require  many  entreaties,  and,  having  only  wished 
their  entertainment  might  make  amends  for  the 
company's  attention,  she  began  in  the  following 
manner. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  history  of  Leonora,  or  the  unfortunate  jilt. 

Leonora  was  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  for- 
tune ;  she  was  tall  and  well-shaped,  with  a  spright- 
liness  in  her  countenance  which  often  attracts  be- 
yond more  regular  features  joined  with  an  insipid 
air  :  nor  is  this  kind  of  beauty  less  apt  to  deceive 
than  allure  ;  the  good  humour  which  it  indicates  be- 
ing often  mistaken  for  good  nature,  and  the  vivacity 
for  true  understanding. 

Leonora,  who  was  now  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
lived  with  an  aunt  of  her's  in  a  town  in  the  north  ot 
England.  She  was  an  extreme  lover  of  gaiety,  and 
very  rarely  missed  a  ball  or  any  other  public  assem- 
bly ;  where  she  had  frequent  opportunities  of  satis- 
fying a  greedy  appetite  of  vanity,  with  the  preference 
which  was  given  her  by  the  men  to  almost  every 
other  woman  present. 

Among  many  young  fellows  who  were  particular 
in  their  gallantries  towards  her,  Horatio  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  her  eyes  beyond  all  his  com- 
petitors ;  she  danced  with  more  than  ordinary  gaiety 
when  he  happened  to  be  her  partner ;  neither  the 
fairness  of  the  evening,  nor  the  music  of  the  night- 
ingale, could  lengthen  her  walk  like  his  company. 
She  affected  no  longer  to  vmderstand  the  civilities 
of  others  ;  whilst  she  inclined  so  attentive  an  ear 
to  every  compliment  of  Horatio,  that  she  often 
smiled  even  when  it  was  too  delicate  for  her  com- 
prehension. 

"  Pray,  madam,"  says  Adams,  "  who  was  this 
squire  Horatio  '?" 

Horatio,  says  the  lady,  was  a  young  gentleman  of 
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a  good  family,  bred  to  the  law,  and  had  been  some 
few  years  called  to  the  degree  of  a  barrister.  His 
face  and  person  were  such  as  tlie  generality  allowed 
handsome;  but  he  had  a  dignity  in  his  air  very 
rarely  to  be  seen.  His  temper  was  of  tlie  saturnine 
complexion,  and  without  the  least  taint  of  morose- 
ness.  He  had  wit  and  immour,  with  an  inclination 
to  satire,  which  he  indulged  rather  too  much. 

This  gentleman,  who  had  contracted  the  most  vio- 
lent passion  for  Leonora,  was  the  last  person  who 
perceived  the  probability  of  its  success.  The  whole 
town  had  made  the  match  for  him  before  he  himself 
had  drawn  a  confidence  from  her  actions  sufficient  to 
mention  his  passion  to  her ;  for  it  was  his  opinion 
(and  perhaps  he  was  there  in  the  right)  that  it  is 
highly  impolitic  to  talk  seriously  of  love  to  a  woman 
before  you  have  made  such  a  progress  in  her  affec- 
tions, that  she  herself  expects  and  desires  to  hear 
it. 

But  whatever  diffidence  the  fears  of  a  lover  may 
create,  which  are  apt  to  magnify  every  favour  con- 
ferred on  a  rival,  and  to  see  the  little  advances  to- 
wards themselves  through  the  other  end  of  the  per- 
spective, it  was  impossible  that  Horatio's  passion 
should  so  blind  his  discernment  as  to  prevent  his 
conceiving  hopes  from  the  behaviour  of  Leonora, 
whose  fondness  for  him  was  now  as  visible  to  an  in- 
different person  in  their  company  as  his  for  her. 

"  I  never  knew  any  of  these  forward  sluts  come  to 
good  "  (says  the  lady  who  refused  Joseph's  entrance 
into  the  coach),  "nor  shall  I  wonder  at  anything  she 
doth  in  the  sequel." 

The  lady  proceeded  in  her  story  thus :  It  was  in 
the  midst  of  a  gay  conversation  in  the  walks  one 
evening,  when  Horatio  whispered  Leonora,  that  he 
was  desirous  to  take  a  turn  or  two  with  her  in  pri- 
vate, for  that  he  had  something  to  communicate  to 
her  of  great  consequence.  "  Are  you  sure  it  is  of 
consequence?"  said  she,  smiling.  "I  hope,"  an- 
swered he,  "  you  will  think  so  too,  since  the  whole 
future  happiness  of  my  life  must  depend  on  the 
event." 

Leonora,  who  very  much  suspected  what  was 
coming,  would  have  deferred  it  till  another  time ; 
but  Horatio,  who  had  more  than  half  conquered  the 
difficvilty  of  speaking  by  the  first  motion,  was  so 
very  importunate,  that  she  at  last  yielded,  and, 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  company,  they  turned  aside 
into  an  unfrequented  walk. 

They  had  retired  far  out  of  the  sight  of  the  com- 
pany, both  maintaining  a  strict  silence.  At  last 
Horatio  made  a  full  stop,  and  taking  Leonora,  who 
stood  pale  and  trembling,  gently  by  the  hand,  he 
fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and  then,  looking  on  her  eyes 
with  all  the  tenderness  imaginable,  he  cried  out  in 
a  faltering  accent,  "  O  Leonora !  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  declare  to  you  on  what  the  future  happiness 
of  my  life  must  be  founded!  Must  I  say,  there  is 
something  belonging  to  you  which  is  a  bar  to  my 
happiness,  and  which  unless  you  will  part  with,  I 
must  be  miserable  !" — "  What  can  that  bet"  replied 
Leonora.  "  jVo  wonder,"  said  he,  "  you  are  surprised 
that  I  should  make  an  objection  to  anything  which 
is  yours  :  yet  sure  you  may  guess,  since  it  is  the  only 
one  which  the  riches  of  the  world,  if  they  were 
mine,  should  purchase  of  me.  Oh,  it  is  that  which 
you  must  part  with  to  bestow  all  the  rest  !  Can 
Leonora,  or  rather  will  she,  doubt  longer?  Let  me 
then  whisper  it  in  her  ears — It  is  your  name, 
madam.  It  is  by  parting  with  that,  by  your  conde- 
scension to  be  for  ever  mine,  which  must  at  once 
prevent  me  from  being  the  most  miserable,  and  will 
render  me  the  happiest  of  mankind." 

Leonor?.,  covered  with  blushes,  and  with  as  angry 


a  look  as  she  could  possibly  put  on,  told  him,  "that 
had  she  suspected  what  his  declaration  would  have 
been,  he  should  not  have  decoyed  her  from  her  com- 
pany ;  that  he  had  so  surprised  and  frighted  her, 
that  she  begged  him  to  convey  her  back  as  quick  as 
possible  ;"  which  he,  trembling  very  near  as  much 
as  herself,  did. 

"More  fool  he,"  cried  Slipslop;  "it  is  a  sign  he 
knew  very  little  of  our  sect." — "Truly,  madam," 
said  Adams,  "I  think  you  are  in  the  right:  I  should 
have  insisted  to  know  a  piece  of  her  mind,  when  I 
had  carried  matters  so  far."  But  Mrs.  Graveairs 
desired  the  lady  to  omit  all  such  fulsome  stuff  in  her 
story,  for  that  it  made  her  sick. 

Well  then,  madam,  to  be  as  concise  as  possible, 
said  the  lady,  many  weeks  had  not  passed  after  this 
interview  before  Horatio  and  Leonora  were  what 
they  call  on  a  good  footing  together.  All  ceremonies 
except  the  last  were  now  over  ;  the  writings  were 
now  drawn,  and  everything  was  in  the  utmost 
forwardness  preparative  to  the  putting  Horatio  in 
possession  of  all  his  wishes.  I  will,  if  you  please, 
repeat  you  a  letter  from  each  of  them,  which  I  have 
got  by  heart,  and  which  will  give  you  no  small  idea 
of  their  passion  on  both  sides. 

Mrs.  Graveairs  objected  to  hearing  these  letters ; 
but,  being  put  to  the  vote,  it  was  carried  against  her 
by  all  the  rest  in  the  coach ;  parson  Adams  contend- 
ing for  it  with  the  utmost  vehemence. 

HORATIO    TO    LEONORA. 

"  How  vain,  most  adorable  creature,  is  the  pursuit  of  plea- 
sure in  the  absence  of  an  object  to  which  the  mind  is  entirely 
devoted,  miless  it  have  some  relation  to  that  object !  I  was 
last  niu'lit  condemned  to  the  society  of  men  of  wit  and  learn- 
ing, which,  however  agreeable  it  might  have  formerly  been  to 
me,  now  only  gave  me  a  suspicion  that  they  imputed  my  ab- 
sence in  conversation  to  the  true  cause.  For  which  reason, 
when  your  engagements  forliid  me  the  ecstatic  happiness  of 
seeing  you,  1  am  always  desirous  to  be  alone;  since  my  senti- 
meiits  for  Leonora  are  so  delicate,  that  I  cannot  bear  ihe  ap- 
prehension of  another's  prying  into  those  delightful  endear- 
ments with  which  the  warm  imagination  of  a  lover  wiil  some- 
times indulge  him,  and  which  I  suspect  my  eyes  then  betray. 
To  fear  this  discovery  of  our  thoughts  may  perhaps  appear  too 
ridiculous  a  nicety  to  minds  not  susceptible  of  all  the  tender- 
ness of  this  delicate  passion.  And  surely  we  shall  susiJect 
there  are  few  such,  when  we  consider  that  it  requires  every 
human  virtue  to  exert  itself  in  its  full  extent ;  since  the  be- 
loved, whose  happiness  it  ultimately  respects,  may  give  us 
charming  opportunities  of  being  i  rave  in  her  defence,  gene- 
rous to  her  wants,  compassionate  to  her  afflictions,  grateful  to 
her  kindness ;  and  in  the  same  manner  of  exercising  every 
other  virtue,  which  he  who  would  not  do  to  any  degree,  and 
that  with  the  utmost  raptiu'e,  can  never  deserve  the  n,ame  of  a 
lover.  It  is,  therefore,  with  a  view  to  the  delicate  modesty  of 
your  mind  that  I  cultivate  it  so  purely  in  my  own  ;  and  it  is 
that  which  will  sufficiently  suggest  to  you  the  uneasiness  I 
bear  from  those  liberties  which  men  to  whom  the  world  allow 
politeness  will  scjmetimes  give  themselves  on  these  occasions. 

"  Can  I  tell  you  with  what  eagerness  I  expect  the  arrival  of 
that  blessed  day,  when  I  shall  experience  the  falsehood  of  a 
common  assertion,  that  the  greate.-t  human  happiness  consists 
in  hope  ?  A  doctrine  which  no  person  had  ever  stronger 
reasons  to  believe  than  myself  at  present,  since  none  ever 
tasted  such  bliss  as  tires  my  bosom  witlx  the  thoughts  of  spend- 
ing my  future  days  with  such  a  companion,  and  that  every 
action  of  my  life  will  have  the  glorious  satisfaction  of  con- 
ducing to  your  happiness." 

LEONORA   TO    HORATIO.* 

"  The  refinement  of  your  mind  has  been  so  evidently  proved 
by  every  word  and  action  ever  since  I  had  the  first  pleasure  of 
knowing  you,  that  I  tliought  it  impossible  ray  good  opinion  of 
Horatio  could  have  been  heightened  to  any  additional  proof  of 
merit.  This  very  thought  was  my  amusement  when  I  received 
your  last  letter,  which,  when  I  opened,  I  confess  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  delicate  sentiments  expressed  there  so  far 
exceeding  what  I  thoughtcould  come  even  from  you  (although 
I  know  all  the  generous  principles  human  nature  is  capable  of 
are  centered  in  your  breast),  that  words  cannot  paint  what  I 
feel  on  the  reflection  that  my  happiness  shall  be  the  ultimate 
end  of  all  your  actions. 

"  Oh,  Horatio  !  what  a  life  must  that  be,  where  the  meanest 


*  This  letter  was  written  by  a  young  lady  on  reading   the 
former. 
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damestic  caves  are  sweetened  by  the  pleasini^  consideration 
that  the  man  on  earth  who  best  deserves,  and  to  whom  you  are 
most  iuelinod  to  give  your  affections,  is  to  reap  either  profit  or 
pleasure  fiom  all  you  do  !  In  such  a  case,  toils  must  be 
turned  into  diversions,  and  nothing  but  the  unavoidable  in- 
conveniences of  life  can  make  us  remember  that  we  are 
mortal . 

"  If  the  solitary  turn  of  your  thoughts,  and  the  desire  of 
keeping  them  undiscovered,  makes  even  the  conversation  of 
men  of  wit  and  learning  tedious  to  you,  what  anxious  hours 
must  I  spend,  who  am  condemned  by  custom  to  the  conversa 
tion  of  women,  whose  natural  curiosity  leads  them  to  pry  into 
all  my  thoughts,  and  whose  envy  cao  never  sutler  Horatio's 
heart  to  be  possessed  by  any  one,  without  forcing  them  into 
malicious  designs  against  the  person  who  is  so  happy  as  to 
possess  it !  But.  indeed,  if  ever  envy  can  possibly  have  any 
excuse,  or  even  alleviation,  it  is  in  this  case,  where  the  good 
is  so  great,  that  it  must  be  e(|ually  natural  to  all  to  wish  it  for 
themselves ;  nor  am  1  ashamed  to  own  it :  and  to  your  merit, 
Horatio,  I  am  obliged,  that  prevents  my  being  in  that  most 
imeasy  of  all  the  situations  I  can  figure  in  my  imagination,  of 
being  led  by  inclination  to  love  the  person  whom  my  own 
judgment  forces  me  to  condemn." 

Matters  were  in  so  great  forwardness  between 
this  fond  couple,  that  the  day  was  fixed  for  their 
marriage,  and  was  now  within  a  fortnight,  when  the 
sessions  chanced  to  be  held  for  that  county  in  a  town 
about  twenty  miles'  distance  from  that  whicli  is  the 
scene  of  our  story.  It  seems,  it  is  usual  for  the 
young  gentlemen  of  the  bar  to  repair  to  these  ses- 
sions not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  profit  as  to  show 
their  parts  and  learn  the  law  of  the  justices  of  peace  ; 
for  which  purpose  one  of  the  wisest  and  gravest  of 
all  the  justices  is  appointed  speaker,  or  chairman,  as 
they  modestly  call  it,  and  he  reads  them  a  lecture, 
and  instructs  them  in  the  true  knowledge  of  the  law. 

"  You  are  here  guilty  of  a  little  mistake,"  says 
Adams,  "  which,  if  you  please,  I  will  correct :  I  have 
attended  at  one  of  these  quarter-sessions,  where  I 
observed  the  counsel  taught  the  justices,  instead  of 
learning  anything  of  them." 

It  is  not  very  material,  said  the  lady.  Hither  re- 
paired Horatio,  who,  as  he  hoped  by  his  profession 
to  advance  his  fortune,  wliich  was  not  at  present 
very  large,  for  the  sake  of  his  dear  Leonora,  he  re- 
solved to  spare  no  pains,  nor  lose  any  opportunity  of 
improving  or  advancing  himself  in  it. 

The  same  afternoon  in  which  he  left  the  town,  as 
Leonora  stood  at  her  window,  a  coach  and  six  passed 
by,  which  she  declared  to  be  the  completest,  gen- 
teelest,  prettiest  equipage  she  ever  saw  ;  adding 
these  remarkable  words,  "  O,  I  am  in  love  with  that 
equipage  1"  which,  though  her  friend  Florella  at 
that  time  did  not  greatly  regard,  she  hath  since  re- 
membered. 

In  the  evening  an  assembly  was  held,  which 
Leonora  honoured  with  her  company  ;  but  intended 
to  pay  her  Horatio  the  compliment  of  refusing  to 
dance  in  his  absence. 

O,  why  have  not  women  as  good  resolution  to 
maintain  their  vows  as  they  have  often  good  incli- 
nations in  making  them  1 

The  gentleman  who  owned  the  coach  and  six  came 
to  the  assembly.  His  clothes  were  as  remarkably 
fine  as  his  equipage  could  be.  He  soon  attracted  the 
eyes  of  the  company;  all  the  smarts,  all  the  silk 
waistcoats  with  silver  and  gold  edgings,  were  eclipsed 
in  an  instant. 

"  Madam,"  says  Adams,  "  if  it  be  not  impertinent, 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  how  this  gentleman  was 
dressed." 

Sir,  answered  the  lady,  I  have  been  told  he 
had  on  a  cut  velvet  coat  of  a  cinnamon  colour,  lined 
with  a  pink  satin,  embroidered  all  over  with  gold; 
his  waistcoat,  which  was  cloth  of  silver,  was  em- 
broidered with  gold  likewise.  I  cannot  be  parti- 
cular as  to  the  rest  of  his  dress  ;  but  it  was  all  in  the 
French  fashion  for  Bellarmine  (that  was  his  name) 
was  just  arrived  from  Faris. 


This  fine  figure  did  not  more  entirely  engage  the 
eyes  of  every  lady  in  the  assembly  than  Leonora  did 
his.  He  had  scarce  beheld  her,  but  he  stood  mo- 
tionless and  fixed  as  a  statue,  or  at  least  would  have 
done  so  if  good  breeding  had  permitted  him.  How- 
ever, he  carried  it  so  far  before  he  had  power  to 
correct  himself,  that  every  person  in  the  room  easily 
discovored  where  his  admiration  was  settled.  The 
other  ladies  began  to  single  out  their  former  partners, 
all  perceiving  who  would  be  Bellarmine's  choice  ; 
which  they  however  endeavoured,  by  all  possible 
means,  to  prevent :  many  of  them  saying  to  Leonora, 
"  O  madam !  I  suppose  we  shan't  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  dance  to-night ;"  and  then  crying  out, 
in  Bellarmine's  hearing,  "  O  !  Leonora  will  not 
dance,  I  assure  you  :  her  partner  is  not  here."  One 
maliciously  attempted  to  prevent  her,  by  sending  a 
disagreeable  fellow  to  ask  her,  that  so  she  might  be 
obliged  either  to  dance  with  him,  or  sit  down ;  but 
this  scheme  proved  abortive. 

Leonora  saw  herself  admired  by  the  fine  stranger, 
and  envied  by  every  woman  present.  Her  little 
heart  began  to  flutter  within  her,  and  her  head  was 
agitated  with  a  convulsive  motion  ;  she  seemed  as  if 
she  would  speak  to  several  of  her  acquaintance,  but 
had  nothing  to  say ;  for,  as  she  would  not  mention 
her  present  triumph,  so  she  could  not  disengage  her 
thoughts  one  moment  from  the  contemplation  of  it. 
She  had  never  tasted  anything  like  this  happiness.  She 
had  before  known  what  it  was  to  torment  a  single 
woman ;  but  to  be  hated  and  secretly  cursed  by  a  whole 
assembly  was  a  joy  reserved  for  this  blessed  moment. 
As  this  vast  profusion  of  ecstacy  had  confounded  her 
understanding,  so  there  was  nothing  so  foolish  as 
her  behaviour  :  she  played  a  thousand  childish  tricks, 
distorted  her  person  into  several  shapes,  and  her  face 
into  several  laughs,  without  any  reason.  In  a  word, 
her  carriage  was  as  absurd  as  her  desires,  which  were 
to  affect  an  insensibility  of  the  stranger's  admiration, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  triumph,  from  that  admira- 
tion, over  every  woman  in  the  room. 

In  this  temper  of  mind,  Bellarmine,  having  in- 
quired who  she  was,  advanced  to  her,  and  with  a 
low  bow  begged  the  honour  of  dancing  with  her, 
which  she,  with  as  low  a  curtesy,  immediately  granted. 
She  danced  with  him  all  night,  and  enjoyed  perhaps 
the  highest  pleasure  that  she  was  capable  of  feeling. 

At  these  words,  Adams  fetched  a  deep  groan, 
which  frighted  the  ladies,  who  told  him,  "  they 
hoped  he  was  not  ill."  He  answered,  "  he  groaned 
only  for  the  folly  of  Leonora." 

Leonora  retired  (continued  the  lady)  about  six 
in  the  morning,  but  not  to  rest.  She  tumbled  and 
tossed  in  her  bed,  with  very  short  intervals  of  sleep, 
and  those  entirely  filled  with  dreams  of  the  equi- 
page and  fine  clothes  she  had  seen,  and  the  balls, 
operas,  and  ridottos,  which  had  been  the  subject  of 
their  conversation. 

In  the  afternoon  Bellarmine,  in  the  dear  coach 
and  six,  came  to  wait  on  her.  He  was  indeed 
charmed  with  her  person,  and  was,  on  inquiry,  so 
well  pleased  -with  the  circumstances  of  her  father 
(for  he  himself,  notwithstandhig  all  his  finery,  was 
not  quite  so  rich  as  a  Croesus  or  an  Attalus). — "  At- 
talus,"  says  Mr.  Adams  :  "  but  pray  how  came  you 
acquainted  with  these  names'?"  The  lady  smiled  at 
the  question,  and  proceeded.  He  was  so  pleased, 
I  say,  that  he  resolved  to  make  his  addresses  to  her 
directly.  He  did  so  accordingly,  and  that  with  so 
much  warmth  and  briskness,  that  he  quickly  baffled 
her  weak  repulses,  and  obliged  the  lady  to  refer 
him  to  her  father,  who,  she  knew,  would  quickly 
declare  in  favour  of  a  coach  and  six. 

Thus  what  Horatio  had  by  sighs  and  tears,  love 
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and  tenderness,  been  so  long  obtaining,  the  French- 
English  Bellarmine  with  gaiety  and  gallantry  pos- 
sessed himself  of  in  an  instant.  In  other  words, 
what  modesty  had  employed  a  full  year  in  raising, 
impudence  demolished  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Here  Adams  groaned  a  second  time  ;  but  the 
ladies,  who  began  to  smoke  him,  took  no  notice. 

From  the  opening  of  the  assembly  till  the  end 
of  Bellarmine's  visit,  Leonora  had  scarce  once 
thought  of  Horatio  ;  but  he  now  began,  though  an 
unwelcome  guest,  to  enter  into  lier  mind.  She 
wished  she  had  seen  the  charming  Bellarmine  and 
his  charming  equipage  before  matters  had  gone  so 
f;ir.  "  Yet  why,"  says  she,  "should  I  wish  to  have 
seen  him  before  ;  or  what  signiMes  it  that  I  have 
seen  him  now  1  Is  not  Horatio  my  lover,  almost 
my  husband  1  Is  he  not  as  handsome,  nay  hand- 
somer, than  Bellarmine  1  Ay,  but  Bellarmine  is 
the  genteeler,  and  the  tiner  man  ;  yes,  tliat  he  must 
be  allowed.  Yes,  yes,  he  is  that  certainly.  But  did 
not  I,  no  longer  ago  than  yesterday,  love  Horatio 
more  than  all  the  world  ■?  Ay,  but  yesterday  I  had 
not  seen  Bellarmine.  But  doth  not  Horatio  dote  on 
me,  and  may  he  not  in  despair  break  his  heart  if  I 
abandon  him  ?  Well,  and  hath  not  Bellarmine  a 
heart  to  break  too"?  Y^es,  but  I  promised  Horatio 
first ;  but  that  was  poor  Bellarmine's  misfortune  ; 
if  I  had  seen  him  first,  I  should  certainly  have  pre- 
ferred him.  Did  not  the  dear  creature  prefer  me  to 
every  woman  in  the  assembly,  when  every  she  was 
laying  out  for  him'?  When  was  it  in  Horatio's  power 
to  give  me  such  an  instance  of  affection  1  Can  he 
give  me  an  equipage,  or  any  of  those  things  which 
Bellarmine  will  make  me  mistress  of]  How  vast  is 
the  difference  between  being  the  wife  of  a  poor 
counsellor  and  the  wife  of  one  of  Bellarmine's  for- 
tune !  If  I  marry  Horatio,  I  shall  triumph  over 
no  more  than  one  rival  ;  but  by  marrying  Bellarmine 
I  shall  be  the  envy  of  all  my  acquaintance.  What 
happiness  !  But  can  I  suffer  Horatio  to  die?  for 
he  hath  sworn  he  cannot  survive  my  loss ;  but  per- 
haps he  may  not  die  :  if  he  should,  can  I  prevent 
it  1  Must  I  sacrifice  myself  to  him  1  besides,  Bel- 
larmine may  be  as  miserable  for  me  too."  She  was 
thus  arguing  with  herself,  when  some  young  ladies 
called  her  to  the  walk,  and  a  little  relieved  her  anx- 
iety for  the  present. 

The  next  morning  Bellarmine  breakfasted  with 
her  in  presence  of  her  aunt,  whom  he  sufficiently 
informed  of  his  passion  for  Leonora.  He  was  no 
sooner  withdrawn  than  the  old  lady  began  to  ad- 
vise her  niece  on  this  occasion.  "  You  see,  child," 
says  she,  "  what  fortune  hath  thrown  in  your  way  ; 
and  I  hope  you  will  not  withstand  your  own  pre- 
ferment." Leonora,  sighing,  begged  her  not  to  men- 
tion any  such  thing,  when  she  knew  her  engage- 
ments to  Horatio.  "  Engagements  to  a  fig  !"  cried 
the  aunt ;  '*  you  should  thank  Heaven  on  your  knees 
that  you  have  it  yet  in  your  power  to  break  them. 
Will  any  woman  hesitate  a  moment  whether  she 
shall  ride  in  a  coach  or  walk  on  foot  all  the  days 
of  her  life  1  But  Bellarmine  drives  six,  and  Horatio 
not  even  a  pair." — "  Yes,  but,  madam,  what  will 
the  world  say  V'  answered  Leonora  :  "  will  not 
they  condemn  mel" — "  The  world  is  always  on  the 
s'de  of  prudence,"  cries  the  aunt,  "  and  would  surely 
condemn  you  if  you  sacrificed  your  interest  to  any 
motive  whatever.  O  !  I  know  the  world  very  well ; 
and  you  show  your  ignorance,  my  dear,  by  your  ob- 
jection. O'  my  conscience  !  the  world  is  wiser.  I 
have  lived  longer  in  it  than  you  ;  and  I  assure  you 
there  is  not  anything  worth  our  regard  besides 
money ;  nor  did  I  ever  know  one  person  who  mar- 


ried from  other  considerations,  who  did  not  after- 
wards heartily  repent  it.  Besides,  if  we  examine 
the  two  men,  can  you  prefer  a  sneaking  fellow,  wlio 
hath  been  bred  at  the  university,  to  a  fine  gentle- 
man just  come  from  his  travels  1  All  the  world  must 
allow  Bellarmine  to  be  a  fine  gentleman,  positively 
a  fine  gentleman,  and  a  handsome  man." — "  Per- 
haps, madam,  I  should  not  doubt,  if  I  knew  how 
to  be  handsomely  off  with  the  other." — "  O  !  leave 
that  to  me,"  savs  the  aunt.  "You  know  your 
father  hath  not  been  acquainted  with  the  affair.  In- 
deed, for  my  part  I  thought  it  might  do  well  enougli, 
not  dreaming  of  such  an  offer  ;  but  I'll  disengage 
you :  leave  me  to  give  the  fellow  an  answer.  I 
warrant  you  shall  have  no  farther  trouble." 

Leonora  was  at  length  satisfied  with  her  aunt's 
reasoning ;  and  Bellarmine  supping  with  her  that 
evening,  it  was  agreed  he  should  the  next  morning 
go  to  her  father  and  propose  the  match,  which  she 
consented  should  be  consummated  at  his  return. 

The  aunt  retired  soon  after  supper ;  and,  the 
lovers  being  left  together,  Bellarmine  began  in  the* 
following  manner  :  "  Yes,  madam  ;  this  coat,  I  as- 
sure you,  was  made  at  Paris,  and  I  defy  the  best 
English  tailor  even  to  imitate  it.  There  is  not  one 
of  them-  can  cut,  madam  ;  they  can't  cut.  If  you 
observe  how  this  skirt  is  turned,  and  this  sleeve  :  a 
clumsy  English  rascal  can  do  nothing  like  it.  Pi'ay, 
how  do  you  like  my  liveries'?"  Leonora  answered, 
"  she  thought  them  very  pretty." — "  All  French," 
says  he,  "  I  assure  you,  except  the  great-coats  ;  I 
never  trust  anything  more  than  a  great-coat  to  an 
Englishman.  You  know  one  must  encourage  our 
own  people  what  one  can,  especially  as,  before  I  had 
a  place,  I  was  in  the  country  interest,  he,  he,  he  ! 
But  for  myself,  I  would  see  the  dirty  island  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  rather  than  wear  a  single  rag  of  Eng- 
lish work  about  me :  and  I  am  sure,  after  you  have 
made  one  tour  to  Paris,  you  will  be  of  the  same 
opinion  with  regard  to  your  own  clothes.  You 
can't  conceive  what  an  addition  a  French  dress 
would  be  to  your  beauty ;  I  positively  assure  you, 
at  the  first  opera  I  saw  since  I  came  over,  I  mis- 
took the  English  ladies  for  chambermaids,  he,  he, 
he  !" 

With  such  sort  of  polite  discourse  did  the  gay 
Bellarmine  entertain  his  beloved  Leonora,  when 
the  door  opened  on  a  sudden,  and  Horatio  entered 
the  room.  Here  'tis  impossible  to  express  the  sur- 
prise of  Leonora. 

"  Poor  woman  !"  says  Mrs.  Slipslop,  "  what  a  ter- 
rible quandary  she  must  be  in!" — "Not  at  all," 
says  Mrs.  Graveairs  ;  "  such  sluts  can  never  be  con- 
founded."— "  She  must  have  then  more  than  Corin- 
thian assurance,"  said  Adams  ;  "  ay,  more  than  Lais 
herself." 

A  long  silence,  continued  the  lady,  prevailed  in 
the  whole  company.  If  the  familiar  entrance  of 
Horatio  struck  the  greatest  astonishment  into  Bel- 
larmine, the  unexpected  presence  of  Bellarmine  no 
less  surprised  Horatio.  At  length  Leonora,  collect- 
ing all  the  spirit  she  was  mistress  of,  addressed  her- 
self to  the  latter,  and  pretended  to  wonder  at  the 
reason  of  so  late  a  visit.  "  I  should,  indeed,"  an- 
swered he,  "  have  made  some  apology  for  disturbino 
you  at  this  hour,  had  not  my  finding  you  in  company 
assured  me  I  do  not  break  in  upon  your  repose. 
Bellarmine  rose  from  his  chair,  traversed  the  room 
in  a  minuet  step,  and  hummed  an  opera  tune ; 
while  Horatio,  advancing  to  Leonora,  asked  her  in 
a  whisper  if  that  gentleman  was  not  a  relation  of 
hers  ;  to  which  she  answered  with  a  smile,  or  rather 
sneer,   "  No,  he  is  no  relation  of  mine  yet ;"  adding 
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"  she  could  not  guess  the  meanhig  of  his  question." 
Horatio  told  her  softly,  "  It  did  not  arise  from  jea- 
lousy.'— "Jealousy!  I  assure  you,  it  would  be  very 
strange  in  a  common  acquaintance  to  give  himself 
any  of  those  airs."  These  words  a  little  surprised 
Horatio  ;  but,  before  he  had  time  to  answer,  Bellar- 
mine  danced  up  to  the  lady  and  told  her,  "he  feared 
he  interrupted  some  business  between  her  and  the 
gentleman." — "  I  can  have  no  business,"  said  she, 
"  with  the  gentleman,  nor  any  other,  which  need  be 
j  any  secret  to  you." 

"  You  '11  pardon  me,"  said  Horatio,  "  if  I  desire 
I  to  know  who  this  gentleman  is  who  is  to  be  en- 
trusted with  all  our  secrets." — "  You  '11  know  soon 
enough,"  cries  Leonora ;  but  I  can't  guess  what 
secrets  can  ever  pass  between  us  of  such  mighty 
consequence." — "  No,  madam!"  cries  Horatio  ;  "I 
am  sure  you  would  not  have  me  undersand  you  in 
earnest." — "  'Tis  indifferent  to  me,"  says  she,  "  how 
you  understand  me  ;  but  I  think  so  unseasonable  a 
visit  is  difficult  to  be  understood  at  all,  at  least  when 
people  find  one  engaged  :  though  one's  servants  do 
not  deny  one,  one  may  expect  a  well-bred  person 
should  soon  take  the  hint."  "  Madam,"  said  Ho- 
ratio, "  I  did  not  imagine  any  engagement  Avith  a 
stranger,  as  it  seems  this  gentlemen  is,  would  have 
made  my  visit  impertinent,  or  that  any  such  cere- 
monies were  to  be  preserved  between  persons  in  our 
situation."  "  Sure  you  are  in  a  dream,"  says  she, 
"  or  would  persuade  me  that  I  am  in  one.  I  know 
no  pretensions  a  common  acquaintance  can  have  to 
lay  aside  the  ceremonies  of  good  breeding."  "  Sure," 
says  he,  "  I  am  in  a  dream ;  for  it  is  impossible  I 
should  be  really  esteemed  a  common  acquaintance 
by  Leonora,  after  what  has  passed  between  us !" 
"  Passed  between  us  !  Do  you  intend  to  affront  me 
before  this  gentleman  1"  "  D — n  me,  affront  the 
lady,"  says  Bellarmine,  cocking  his  hat,  and  strut- 
ting up  to  Horatio ;  "  does  any  man  dare  affront 
this  lady  before  me,  d — n  me  t "  "  Hark'ee,  sir," 
says  Horatio,  "  I  would  advise  you  to  lay  aside  that 
fierce  air ;  for  I  am  mightily  deceived  if  this  lady 
has  not  a  violent  desire  to  get  your  worship  a  good 
drubbing."  "  Sir,"  said  Bellarmine,  "  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  her  protector ;  and,  d — n  me,  if  I  un- 
derstand your  meaning."  •'  Sir,"  answered  Ho- 
ratio, "  she  is  rather  your  protectress ;  but  give  your- 
self no  more  airs,  for  you  see  I  am  prepared  for 
you  "  (shaking  his  whip  at  him).  "  Oh  !  serviteur 
ires  humble,"  says  Bellarmine  :  "  Je  vo2cs  entend par- 
faitement  bien,'^  At  which  time  the  aunt,  who  had 
heard  of  Horatio's  visit,  entered  the  room,  and  soon 
satisfied  all  his  doubts.  She  convinced  him  that  he 
was  never  more  awake  in  his  life,  and  that  nothing 
more  extraordinary  had  happened  in  his  three  days' 
absence  than  a  small  alteration  in  the  affections  of 
Leonora  ;  who  now  burst  into  tears,  and  wondered 
what  reason  she  had  given  him  to  use  her  in  so  bar- 
barous a  manner.  Horatio  desired  Bellarmine  to 
withdraw  with  him  ;  but  the  ladies  prevented  it  by 
laying  violent  hands  on  the  latter  ;  upon  which  the 
former  took  his  leave  without  any  great  ceremony, 
and  departed,  leaving  the  lady  witli  his  rival  to  con- 
sult for  his  safety,  which  Leonora  feared  her  indis- 
cretion might  have  endangered  ;  but  the  aunt  com- 
forted her  with  assurances  that  Horatio  would  not 
venture  his  person  against  so  accomplished  a  cavalier 
as  Bellarmine,  and  that,  being  a  lawyer,  he  would 
seek  revenge  in  his  own  way,  and  the  most  they  had 
to  apprehend  from  him  was  an  action. 

They  at  length  therefore  agreed  to  permit  Bellar- 
mine to  retire  to  his  lodgings,  having  first  settled  all 
matters  relating  to  the  journey  which  he  was  to 
undertake  In  the  morning,  and  their  preparations 
for  the  nuptials  at  his  return. 


But,  alas !  as  wise  men  have  observed,  the  seat  of 
valour  is  not  the  countenance ;  and  many  a  grave 
and  plain  man  will,  on  a  just  provocation,  betake 
himself  to  that  mischievous  metal,  cold  iron  ;  while 
men  of  a  fiercer  brow,  and  sometimes  with  that  em- 
blem of  courage,  a  cockade,  will  more  prudently  de- 
cline it. 

Leonora  was  awaked  in  the  morning,  from  a  vi- 
sionary coach  and  six,  with  the  dismal  account  that 
Bellarmine  was  run  through  the  body  by  Horatio  ; 
that  he  lay  languishing  at  an  inn,  and  the  surgeons 
had  declared  the  wound  mortal.  She  immediately 
leaped  out  of  the  bed,  danced  about  the  room  in  a 
frantic  manner,  tore  her  hair  and  beat  her  breast  in 
all  the  agonies  of  despair  ;  in  which  sad  condition 
her  aunt,  who  likewise  arose  at  the  news,  found  her. 
The  good  old  lady  applied  her  utmost  art  to  comfort 
her  niece.  She  told  her,  "  while  there  was  life  there 
was  hope  ;  but  that  if  he  should  die  her  affliction 
would  be  of  no  service  to  Bellarmine,  and  would 
only  expose  herself,  which  might,  probably,  keep 
her  some  time  without  any  future  offer ;  that,  as 
matters  had  happened,  her  wisest  way  would  be  to 
think  no  more  of  Bellarmine,  but  to  endeavour  to 
regain  the  affections  of  Horatio."  "  Speak  not  to 
me,"  cried  the  disconsolate  Leonora ;  is  it  not  owing 
to  me  that  poor  Bellarmine  has  lost  his  life  %  Have 
not  these  cursed  charms  (at  which  words  she  looked 
stedfastly  in  the  glass)  been  the  ruin  of  the  most 
charming  man  of  this  age  %  Can  I  ever  bear  to  con- 
template my  own  face  again  (with  her  eyes  still 
fixed  on  the  glass)  %  Am  I  not  the  murderess  of  the 
finest  gentleman  1  No  other  woman  in  the  town 
could  have  made  any  impression  on  him."  "  Never 
think  of  things  past,"  cries  the  aunt:  "think  of  re- 
gaining the  affections  of  Horatio."  "What  reason," 
said  the  niece,  "  have  I  to  hope  he  would  for- 
give me  1  No,  I  have  lost  him  as  well  as  the  other, 
and  it  was  your  wicked  advice  which  was  the  occa- 
sion of  all ;  you  seduced  me,  contrary  to  my  inclina- 
tions, to  abandon  poor  Horatio  (at  which  words  she 
burst  into  tears)  ;  you  prevailed  upon  me,  whether 
I  would  or  no,  to  give  up  my  affections  for  him ; 
had  it  not  been  for  you  Bellarmine  never  would 
have  entered  into  my  thoughts ;  had  not  his  ad- 
dresses been  backed  by  your  persuasions  they  never 
would  have  made  any  impression  on  me  ;  I  should 
have  defied  all  the  fortune  and  equipage  in  the 
world ;  but  it  was  you,  it  was  you,  who  got  the 
better  of  my  youth  and  simplicity,  and  forced  me  to 
lose  my  dear  Horatio  for  ever." 

The  aunt  was  almost  borne  down  with  this  tor- 
rent of  words  ;  she  however  rallied  all  the  strength 
she  could,  and,  drawing  her  mouth  up  in  a  purse, 
began :  "  I  am  not  surprised,  niece,  at  this  ingra- 
titude. Those  who  advise  young  women  for  their 
interest  must  always  expect  such  a  return  :  I  am 
convinced  my  brother  will  thank  me  for  breaking 
off  your  match  with  Horatio  at  any  rate." — "  That 
may  not  be  in  your  power  yet,"  answered  Leonora, 
"  though  it  is  very  ungrateful  in  you  to  desire  or 
attempt  it,  after  the  presents  you  have  received  from 
him."  (For  indeed  true  it  is,  that  many  presents, 
and  some  pretty  valuable  ones,  had  passed  from 
Horatio  to  the  old  lady ;  but  as  true  it  is,  that 
Bellarmine,  when  he  breakfasted  with  her  and  her 
niece,  had  complimented  her  with  a  brilliant  from 
his  finger,  of  much  greater  value  than  all  she  had 
touched  of  the  other.) 

The  aunt's  gall  Avas  on  float  to  reply,  when  a  ser- 
vant brought  a  letter  into  the  room,  which  Leonora, 
hearing  it  came  from  Bellarmine,  with  great  eager- 
ness opened,  and  read  as  follows  : 

"  Most  divine  creature, — Tlie  wound  which  I   fear  you 
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have  heard  I  received  from  my  rival  i;!  not  like  to  be  so  fatal 
as  those  shot  into  mv  heart  which  have  been  lired  (rom  your 
eyes,  tiiut  bnlliaut.  those  are  tlie  only  cannons  by  which  1  am 
to  fall ;  for  mv  surgeon  fjives  me  hopes  of  being  soon  able  to 
attend  vour  riielle;  till  when,  unless  you  would  do  me  an 
honour  "which  I  have  scarce  the  hardiesse  to  think  of,  your  ab- 
sence will  be  the  greatest  anguish  which  can  befclt  by,  madam, 
arec  toute  Ir  respecte  in  the  world,  your  most  obedient.^  most 
absolute  devote,  Bell.uimine. 

As  soon  as  Leonora  perceived  such  hopes  of  Bel- 
larmine's  recovery,  and  that  the  gossip  Fame  had, 
according  to  custom,  so  enlarged  his  danger,  she 
presently  abandoned  all  further  thoughts  of  Horatio, 
and  was  soon  reconciled  to  her  aunt,  who  received 
her  again  into  favour,  with  a  more  christian  forgive- 
ness than  we  generally  meet  with.  Indeed,  it  is 
possible  she  might  be  a  little  alarmed  at  the  hints 
which  her  niece  had  given  her  concerning  the  pre- 
sents. She  might  apprehend  such  rumoiu-s,  should 
they  get  abroad,  might  injure  a  reputation  which, 
by  frequenting  church  twice  a-day,  and  preserving 
the  utmost  rigour  and  strictness  in  her  countenance 
and  behaviour  for  many  years,  she  had  established. 

Leonora's  passion  returned  now  for  Bellarmine 
with  greater  force,  after  its  small  relaxation,  than 
ever.  She  proposed  to  her  aunt  to  make  him  a 
Tisit  in  his  confinement,  which  the  old  lady,  with 
great  and  commendable  prudence,  advised  her  to 
decline :  "  For,"  says  she,  "  sliould  any  accident 
intervene  to  prevent  yoiu-  intended  match,  too  for- 
ward a  behaviour  with  this  lover  may  injure  you 
in  the  eyes  of  others.  Every  woman,  till  she  is 
married,  ought  to  consider  of,  and  provide  against, 
the  possibility  of  the  affair's  breaking  oiT."  Leonora 
said,  "  she  should  be  indifferent  to  whatever  might 
happen  in  such  a  case  ;  for  she  had  now  so  abso- 
lutely placed  her  affections  on  this  dear  man  (so  she 
called  him),  that,  if  it  was  her  misfortune  to  lose 
him,  she  should  for  ever  abandon  all  thoughts  of 
mankind."  She  therefore  resolved  to  visit  him, 
notwithstanding  all  the  prudent  advice  of  her  aunt 
to  the  contrary,  and  that  very  afternoon  executed 
her  resolution. 

The  lady  was  proceeding  in  her  story,  when  the 
coach  drove  into  the  inn  where  the  company  were 
to  dine,  sorely  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  Mr.  Adams, 
whose  ears  were  the  most  hungry  part  about  him  ; 
he  being,  as  the  reader  may  perhaps  guess,  of  an 
insatiable  curiosity,  and  heartily  desirous  of  hear- 
ing the  end  of  this  amour,  though  he  professed  he 
could  scarce  wish  success  to  a  lady  of  so  inconstant 
a  disposition. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  dreadful  quarrel  wliich  happened  at  the  inn  where  the  com- 
pany dined,  with  its  bloody  consequences  to  Mr.  Adams. 

As  soon  as  tlie  passengers  had  alighted  from  the 
coach,  Mr.  Adams,  as  was  his  custom,  made  di- 
rectly to  the  kitchen,  where  he  found  Joseph  sit- 
ting by  the  fire,  and  the  hostess  anointing  his  leg  ; 
for  the  horse  which  Mr.  Adams  had  borrowed  of 
his  clerk  had  so  violent  a  propensity  to  kneeling, 
that  one  Avould  have  thought  it  had  been  his  trade, 
as  well  as  his  master's  ;  nor  would  he  always  give 
any  notice  of  such  his  intention ;  he  was  often 
found  on  his  knees  when  the  rider  least  expected  it. 
This  foible,  however,  was  of  no  great  inconvenience 
to  the  parson,  who  was  accustomed  to  it ;  and,  as 
his  legs  almost  touched  the  ground  when  he  be- 
strode the  beast,  had  but  a  little  way  to  fall,  and 
threw  himself  forward  on  such  occasions  with  so 
much  dexterity  that  he  never  received  any  mischief; 
the  horse  and  he  frequently  rolling  many  paces'  dis- 
tance, and  afterwards  both  getting  up  and  meeting 
as  good  friends  as  ever. 


Poor  Joseph,  who  had  not  been  used  to  such 
kind  of  cattle,  though  an  excellent  horseman,  did 
not  so  happily  disengage  himself;  but,  falling  with 
his  leg  under  the  beast,  received  a  violent  contusion, 
to  which  the  good  woman  was,  as  we  have  said, 
applying  a  warm  hand,  with  some  camphorated 
spirits,  just  at  the  time  when  the  parson  entered  the 
kitchen. 

He  had  scarce  expressed  his  concern  for  Joseph's 
misfortune  before  the  host  likewise  entered.  He 
was  by  no  means  of  Mr.  Tow-wouse's  gentle  dispo- 
sition ;  and  was,  indeed,  perfect  master  of  his  house, 
and  everything  in  it  but  his  guests. 

This  surly  fellow,  who  always  proportioned  hi* 
respect  to  the  appearance  of  a  traveller,  from  "  God 
bless  your  honour,"  down  to  plain  "  Coming  pre- 
sently," observing  his  wife  on  her  knees  to  a  foot- 
man, cried  out,  without  considering  his  circum- 
stances, "  What  a  pox  is  the  woman  about  1  why 
don't  you  mind  the  company  in  the  coach  ^  Go 
and  ask  them  what  they  will  have  for  dinner." 
"  My  dear,"  says  she,  "  you  know  they  can  have 
nothing  but  what  is  at  the  fire,  which  will  be  ready 
presently  ;  and  really  the  poor  young  man's  leg  is  very 
much  bruised."  At  which  words  she  fell  to  chafing 
more  violently  than  before  :  the  bell  then  happening 
to  riug,  he  tlamn'd  his  wife,  and  bid  her  go  in  to  the 
company,  and  not  stand  rubbing  there  all  day,  for 
he  did  not  believe  the  young  fellow's  leg  was  so  bad 
as  he  pretended ;  and  if  it  was,  within  twenty  miles 
he  would  find  a  surgeon  to  cut  it  off.  Upon  these 
words,  Adams  fetched  two  strides  across  the  room  ; 
and,  snapping  his  finger  over  his  head,  muttered 
aloud.  He  would  excommunicate  such  a  wretch  for 
a  farthing,  for  he  believed  the  devil  had  more 
humanity.  These  words  occasioned  a  dialogue  be- 
tween Adams  and  the  host,  in  which  there  were  two 
or  three  sharp  replies,  till  Joseph  bade  the  latter 
know  how  to  behave  himself  to  his  betters.  At 
which  the  host  (having  first  strictly  surveyed 
Adams),  scornfully  repeating  the  word  betters,  flew 
into  a  rage,  and,  telling  Joseph  He  was  as  able  tc 
walk  out  of  his  house  as  he  had  been  to  walk  inta 
it,  offered  to  lay  violent  hands  on  him  ;  which  per- 
ceiving, Adams  dealt  him  so  sound  a  complimeitt 
over  his  face  with  his  fist,  that  the  blood  immedi- 
ately gushed  out  of  his  nose  in  a  stream.  The 
host,  being  unwilling  to  be  outdone  in  courtesy, 
especially  by  a  person  of  Adams's  figure,  returned 
the  favour  with  so  much  gratitude,  that  the  par- 
son's nostrils  began  to  look  a  little  redder  than 
usual.  Upon  which  he  again  assailed  his  antago- 
nist, and  with  another  stroke  laid  him  sprawling  on 
the  floor. 

The  hostess,  who  was  a  better  wife  than  so  surly 
a  husband  deserved,  seeing  her  husband  all  bloody  ' 
and  stretched  along,  hastened  presently  to  his  assist- 
ance, or  rather  to  revenge  the  blow,  which,  to  all 
appearance,  was  the  last  he  would  ever  receive  ; 
when,  lo  !  a  pan  full  of  hog's  blood,  which  unluckily 
stood  on  the  dresser,  presented  itself  first  to  her 
hands.  She  seized  it  in  her  fury,  and,  without  any 
reflection,  discharged  it  into  the  parson's  face  ;  and 
with  so  good  an  aim,  that  much  the  greater  part  first 
saluted  his  countenance,  and  trickled  thence  in  so 
large  a  current  down  to  his  beard,  and  all  over  his 
garments,  that  a  more  horrible  spectacle  was  hardly 
to  be  seen,  or  even  imagined.  All  which  was  per- 
ceived by  Mrs.  Slipslop,  who  entered  the  kitchen  at 
that  instant.  This  good  gentlewoman,  not  being  of 
a  temper  so  extremely  cool  and  patient  as  perhaps 
was  required  to  ask  many  questions  on  this  occasion, 
flev/  with  great  impetuosity  at  the  hostess's  cap, 
which,  together  with  some  of  her  hair   she  plucked 
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from  her  head  in  a  moment,  giving  her,  at  the  same 
lime,  several  hearty  cuffs  in  the  face  ;  which,  by  fre- 
quent practice  on  the  inferior  servants,  she  liad 
learned  an  excellent  knack  of  delivering  with  a  good 
grace.  Poor  Joseph  could  hardly  rise  from  his 
chair  ;  the  parson  was  employed  in  wiping  the  blood 
from  his  eyes,  which  had  entirely  blinded  him  ;  and 
the  landlord  was  but  just  beginning  to  stir  ;  whilst 
Mrs.  Slipslop,  holding  down  the  landlady's  face  with 
her  left  hand,  made  so  dexterous  a  use  of  her  right, 
that  the  poor  woman  began  to  roar,  in  a  key  which 
alarmed  all  the  company  in  the  inn. 

There  happened  to  be  in  the  inn,  at  this  time, 
besides  the  ladies  who  arrived  in  the  stage-coach, 
the  two  gentlemen  who  were  present  at  Mr.  Tow- 
wouse's  when  Joseph  was  detained  for  his  horse's 
meat,  and  whom  we  have  before  mentioned  to  have 
stopped  at  the  alehouse  with  Adams.  There  was 
likewise  a  gentleman  just  returned  from  his  travels 
to  Italy ;  all  whom  the  horrid  outcry  of  murder 
presently  brought  into  the  kitchen,  where  the  seve- 
ral combatants  were  found  in  the  postures  already 
described. 

It  was  now  no  difficulty  to  put  an  end  to  the  fray, 
the  conquerors  being  satisfied  with  the  vengeance 
they  had  taken,  and  the  conquered  having  no 
appetite  to  renew  the  fight.  The  principal  figure, 
and  Avhich  engaged  the  eyes  of  all,  was  Adams, 
who  was  all  over  covered  with  blood,  which  the 
whole  company  concluded  to  be  his  own,  and  con- 
sequently imagined  him  no  longer  for  this  world. 
But  the  host,  who  had  now  recovered  from  his  blow, 
and  was  risen  from  the  ground,  soon  delivered  them 
from  this  apprehension,  by  damning  his  wife  for 
wasting  the  hog's  puddings,  and  telling  her  all 
would  have  been  very  well  if  she  had  not  intermed- 
dled, like  a  b. —  as  she  was;  adding,  he  was  very 
glad  the  gentlewoman  had  paid  her,  though  not  half 
what  she  deserved.  The  poor  woman  had  indeed 
fared  much  the  worst ;  having,  besides  the  unmerci- 
ful cuffs  received,  lost  a  quantity  of  hair,  which  Mrs. 
Slipslop  in  triumph  held  in  her  left  hand. 

'The  traveller,  addressing  himself  to  Mrs.  Grave- 
airs,  desired  her  not  to  be  frightened  ;  for  here  had 
been  only  a  little  boxing,  which  he  said,  to  their 
disgracia,  the  English  were  accustomata  to  ;  adding, 
it  must  be,  however,  a  sight  somewhat  strange  to 
him,  who  was  just  come  from  Italy;  the  Italians  not 
being  addicted  to  the  cuffardo,  but  bastonza,  says  he. 
He  then  went  up  to  Adams,  and,  telling  him  he 
looked  like  the  ghost  of  Othello,  bid  him  not  shake 
his  gory  locks  at  him,  for  he  could  not  say  he  did  it. 
Adams  very  innocently  answered,  "  Sir,  I  am  far 
from  accusing  you."  He  then  returned  to  the  lady, 
and  cried,  "  I  find  the  bloody  gentleman  is  uno  insi- 
pido  del  nullo  senso.  Dammata  di  me,  if  I  have  seen 
such  a  spectacxdo  in  my  way  from  Viterbo." 

One  of  the  gentlemen  having  learned  from  the 
host  the  occasion  of  this  bustle,  and  being  assured 
by  him  that  Adams  had  struck  the  first  blow, 
whispered  in  his  ear,  "  He  'd  warrant  he  would  re- 
cover."— "  Recover!  master,"  said  the  host  smiling  : 
"  yes,  yes,  I  am  not  afraid  of  dying  with  a  blow  or 
two  neither ;  I  am  not  such  a  chicken  as  that." — 
"  Pugh  !"  said  the  gentleman,  "  I  mean  you  will 
recover  damages  in  that  action  which,  undoubtedly, 
you  intend  to  bring,  as  soon  as  a  writ  can  be  returned 
from  London ;  for  you  look  like  a  man  of  too  much 
spirit  and  courage  to  suffer  any  one  to  beat  you 
without  bringing  your  action  against  him  :  he  must 
be  a  scandalous  fellow  indeed  who  would  put  up 
with  a  drubbing  whilst  the  law  is  open  to  revenge 
it ;  besides,  he  hath  drawn  blood  from  you,  and  spoiled 
your  coat ;  and  the  jury  will  give  damages  for  that 


too.  An  excellent  new  coat  upon  my  word  ;  and 
now  not  worth  a  shilling!  I  don't  care,"  continued 
he,  "  to  intermeddle  in  these  cases  ;  but  you  have  a 
right  to  my  evidence  ;  and  if  I  am  sworn,  I  must 
speak  the  truth.  I  saw  you  sprawling  on  the  floor, 
and  blood  gushing  from  your  nostrils.  You  may 
take  your  own  opinion ;  but  was  I  in  your  circum- 
stances, every  drop  of  my  blood  should  convey  an 
ounce  of  gold  into  my  pocket:  remember  I  don't 
advise  you  to  go  to  law;  but  if  your  jury  were 
christians,  they  must  give  swingeing  damages. 
That 's  all." — "  Master,"  cried  the  host,  scratching 
his  head,  *'  I  have  no  stomach  to  law,  I  thank  you. 
I  have  seen  enough  of  that  in  the  parish,  where 
two  of  my  neighbours  have  been  at  law  about  a 
liouse,  till  they  have  both  lawed  themselves  into  a 
gaol."  At  which  word  he  turned  about,  and  began  to 
inquire  again  after  his  hog's  puddings  ;  nor  would  it 
probably  have  been  a  sufficient  excuse  for  his  wife, 
that  she  spilt  them  in  his  defence,  had  not  some 
awe  of  the  company,  especially  of  the  Italian  tra- 
veller, who  was  a  person  of  great  dignity,  withheld 
his  rage. 

Whilst  one  of  the  above-mentioned  gentlemen  was 
employed,  as  we  have  seen  him,  on  the  behalf  of  the 
landlord,  the  other  was  no  less  hearty  on  the  side  of 
Mr.  Adams,  whom  he  advised  to  bring  his  action 
immediately.  He  said  the  assault  of  the  wife  was  in 
law  the  assault  of  the  husband,  for  they  were  but 
one  person  ;  and  he  was  liable  to  pay  damages,  which 
he  said  must  be  considerable,  where  so  bloody  a  dis- 
position appeared.  Adams  answered.  If  it  was  true 
that  they  were  but  one  person,  he  had  assaulted  the 
wife  ;  for  he  was  sorry  to  own  he  had  struck  the 
husband  the  first  blow.  "  I  am  sorry  you  o-^vn  it 
too,"  cries  the  gentleman  ;  for  it  could  not  possibly 
appear  to  the  court ;  for  here  was  no  evidence  pre- 
sent but  the  lame  man  in  the  chair,  whom  I  suppose 
to  be  your  friend,  and  would  consequently  say 
nothing  but  what  made  for  you." — "  How,  sir," 
says  Adams,  "  do  you  take  me  for  a  villain,  who 
would  prosecute  revenge  in  cold  blood,  and  use  un- 
justifiable means  to  obtain  iti  If  you  knew  me, 
and  my  order,  I  should  think  you  affronted  both." 
At  the  word  order,  the  gentleman  stared  (for  he  was 
too  bloody  to  be  of  any  modern  order  of  knights)  ; 
and,  turning  hastily  about,  said,  "  Every  man  knew 
his  own  business." 

Matters  being  now  composed,  the  company  re- 
tired to  their  several  apartments  ;  the  two  gentlemen 
congratulating  each  other  on  the  success  of  their  good 
offices  in  procuring  a  perfect  reconciliation  between 
the  contending  parties  ;  and  the  traveller  went  to  his 
repast,  crying,  "  as  the  Italian  poet  says, 
•  Je  vui  very  well  que  tuta  e  pace. 
So  send  up  diuner,  good  Boniface.'  " 

The  coachman  began  now  to  grow  importunate 
with  his  passengers,  whose  entrance  into  the  coach 
was  retarded  by  miss  Graveairs  insisting,  against  the 
remonstrance  of  all  the  rest,  that  she  would  not  ad- 
mit a  footman  into  the  coach  ;  for  poor  Joseph  was 
too  lame  to  mount  a  horse.  A  young  lady,  who  was, 
as  it  seems,  an  earl's  grand-daughter,  begged  it,  with 
almost  tears  in  her  eyes.  Mr.  Adams  prayed,  and 
Mrs.  Slipslop  scolded  ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  She 
said,  "  She  would  not  demean  herself  to  ride  with  a 
footman:  that  there  were  waggons  on  the  road:  that 
if  the  master  of  the  coach  desired  it,  she  would  pay 
for  two  places  ;  but  would  suffer  no  such  fellow  to 
come  in." — "  Madam,"  says  Slipslop,  "  I  am  sure 
no  one  can  refuse  another  coming  into  a  stage-coach." 
— "  I  don  't  know,  madam,"  says  the  lady;  "  I  am 
not  much  used  to  stage-coaches  ;  I  seldom  travel  in 
them." — "  That  may  be,  madam,"  replied  Slipslop  ; 
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"  very  good  people  do  ;  and  some  people's  betters, 
for  aught  I  know."  Miss  Graveairs  said,  "  Some 
folks  might  sometimes  give  their  tongues  a  liberty, 
to  some  people  that  were  their  betters,  which  did  not 
become  them  ;  for  her  part,  she  was  not  used  to  con- 
verse with  servants."  Slipslop  returned,  "  Some 
people  kept  no  servants  to  converse  with  ;  for  her 
part,  she  thanked  Heaven  she  lived  in  a  family  where 
there  were  a  great  many,  and  had  more  under  her 
own  commarul  than  any  paltry  little  gentlewoman 
in  the  kingdom."  Miss  Graveairs  cried,  "  She  be- 
lieved her  mistress  would  not  encourage  such  sauci- 
ness  to  her  betters." — "  My  betters,"  says  Slipslop, 
"  who  is  my  betters,  pray'i" — "  I  am  your  betters," 
answered  miss  Graveairs,  "  and  I  '11  acquaint  your 
mistress." — At  which  Mrs.  Slipslop  laughed  aloud, 
and  told  her,  "  Her  lady  was  one  of  the  great  gen- 
try ;  and  such  little  paltry  gentlewomen  as  some 
folks,  who  travelled  in  stage-coaches,  would  not 
easily  come  at  her." 

This  smart  dialogue  between  some  people  and 
some  folks  was  going  on  at  the  coach-door  when  a 
solemn  person,  riding  into  the  inn,  and  seeing  miss 
Graveairs,  immediately  accosted  her  with  "  Dear 
child,  how  do  youf  She  presently  answered,  "  O  ! 
papa,  I  am  glad  you  have  overtaken  me." — "  So  am 
I,"  answered  he  ;  "  for  one  of  our  coaches  is  just  at 
hand  ;  and,  there  being  room  for  you  in  it,  you  shall 
go  no  farther  in  the  stage  unless  you  desire  it." — 
"  How  can  you  imagine  I  should  desire  iti"  says 
she ;  so,  bidding  Slipslop  ride  with  her  fellow,  if  she 
pleased,  she  took  her  father  by  the  hand,  who  was 
just  alighted,  and  walked  with  him  into  a  room. 

Adams  instantly  asked  the  coachman,  in  a  whis- 
per, "  If  he  knew  who  the  gentleman  was  1"  The 
coachman  answered,  "  He  was  now  a  gentleman, 
and  kept  his  horse  and  man  ;  but  times  are  altered, 
master,"  said  he;  "  I  remember  when  he  was  no  better 
born  than  myself." — "  Ay!  ay  '."  says  Adams.  "  My 
father  drove  the  squire's  coach,"  answered  he, 
•'  when  that  very  man  rode  postilion  ;  but  he  is  now 
his  steward  ;  and  a  great  gentleman."  Adams  then 
snapped  his  fingers,  and  cried,  "  He  thought  she 
was  some  such  trollop." 

Adams  made  haste  to  acquaint  Mrs.  Slipslop  with 
this  good  news,  as  he  imagined  it ;  but  it  found  a 
reception  different  from  what  he  expected.  The 
prudent  gentlewoman,  who  desjiised  the  anger  of 
miss  Graveairs  whilst  she  conceived  her  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  gentleman  of  small  fortune,  now  she  heard 
her  alliance  with  the  upper  servants  of  a  great  family 
in  her  neighbourhood,  began  to  fear  her  interest  with 
the  mistress.  She  wished  she  had  not  carried  the 
dispute  so  far,  and  began  to  think  of  endeavouring 
to  reconcile  herself  to  the  young  lady  before  she  left 
the  inn  ;  when,  luckily,  the  scene  at  London,  which 
the  reader  can  scarce  have  forgotten,  presented  itself 
to  her  mind,  and  comforted  her  with  such  assurance, 
that  she  no  longer  apprehended  any  enemy  with  her 
mistress. 

Everything  being  now  adjusted,  the  company 
entered  the  coach,  which  was  just  on  its  departure, 
when  one  lady  recollected  she  had  left  her  fan,  a 
second  her  gloves,  a  third  a  snuff-box,  and  a  fourth 
a  smelling-bottle  behind  her ;  to  find  all  which  occa- 
sioned some  delay  and  much  swearing  to  the  coach- 
man. 

As  soon  as  the  coach  had  left  the  inn  the  women 
all  together  fell  to  the  character  of  miss  Graveairs  ; 
whom  one  of  them  declared  she  had  suspected  to  be 
some  low  creature  from  the  beginning  of  their  jour- 
ney, and  another  affirmed  had  not  even  the  looks 
of  a  gentlewoman :  a  third  warranted  she  was  no 
better  than  she  should  be  ;  and,  turning  to  the  lady 


who  had  related  the  stoi-y  in  the  coach,  said,  "  Did 
you  ever  hear,  madam,  anything  so  prudish  as  her 
remarks  ?  Well,  deliver  me  from  the  censoriousness 
of  such  a  prude."  The  fourth  added,  "  O,  madam  !  all 
these  creatures  are  censorious  ;  but  for  my  j)art,  I 
wonder  where  the  'N^Tetch  was  bred  ;  indeed,  I  must 
own  I  have  seldom  conversed  with  these  mean  kind 
of  people,  so  that  it  may  appear  stranger  to  me  ;  but 
to  refuse  the  general  desire  of  a  whole  company  had 
something  in  it  so  astonishing,  that,  for  my  part,  I 
own  I  should  hardly  believe  it  if  my  own  ears  had 
not  been  witnesses  to  it." — "  Yes,  and  so  handsome 
a  young  fellow,"  cries  Slipslop  ;  "  the  woman  must 
have  no  compulsion  in  her  :  I  believe  she  is  more  of 
a  Turk  than  a  christian  ;  I  am  certain,  if  she  had  any 
christian  woman's  blood  in  her  veins,  the  sight  of 
such  a  young  fellow  must  have  warmed  it.  Indeed, 
there  are  some  wretched,  miserable  old  objects,  that 
turn  one's  stomach  ;  I  should  not  wonder  if  she  had 
refused  such  a  one  ;  I  am  as  nice  as  herself,  and 
should  have  cared  no  more  than  herself  for  the  com- 
pany of  stinking  old  fellows  ;  but,  hold  up  thy  head, 
Joseph,  thou  art  none  of  those  ;  and  she  who  hath 
not  compulsion  for  thee  is  a  Myhummetman,  and  I 
will  maintain  it."  This  conversation  made  Joseph 
uneasy  as  well  as  the  ladies  ;  who,  perceiving  the 
spirits  which  Mrs.  Slipslop  was  in  (for  indeed  she 
was  not  a  cup  too  low),  began  to  fear  the  conse- 
quence ;  one  of  them  therefore  desired  the  lady  to 
conclude  the  story.  "  Ay,  madam,"  said  Slipslop, 
"  I  beg  your  ladyship  to  give  us  that  story  you  com- 
mensated  in  the  morning  ;"  which  request  that  well- 
bred  woman  immediately  complied  with. 


CHAPTER  YI. 


Conclusion  of  the  unfortunate  jilt. 
Leonora,  having  once  broke  through  the  bounds 
which  custom  and  modesty  impose  on  her  sex,  soon 
gave  an  unbridled  indulgence  to  her  passion.  Her 
visits  to  Bellarmine  were  more  constant,  as  well  as 
longer,  than  his  surgeon's :  in  a  word,  she  became 
absolutely  his  nurse  ;  made  his  water-gruel,  admin- 
istered him  his  medicines  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
prudent  advice  of  her  aunt  to  the  contrary,  almost 
entirely  resided  in  her  wounded  lover's  apartment. 

The  ladies  of  the  to"nai  began  to  take  her  conduct 
under  consideration  :  it  was  the  chief  topic  of  dis- 
course at  their  tea-tables,  and  was  very  severely  cen- 
sured by  the  most  part ;  especially  by  Lindamrra, 
a  lady  whose  discreet  and  starch  carriage,  together 
with  a  constant  attendance  at  church  thi-ee  times 
a-day,  had  utterly  defeated  many  malicious  attacks 
on  her  own  reputation  ;  for  such  was  the  envy 
that  Lindamira's  virtue  had  attracted,  that,  notwith- 
standing her  own  strict  behaviour  and  strict  in- 
quiry into  the  lives  of  others,  she  had  not  been 
able  to  escape  being  the  mark  of  some  arrows  her- 
self, which,  however,  did  her  no  injury  ;  a  bless- 
ing, perhaps,  owed  by  her  to  the  clergy,  who  were 
her  chief  male  companions,  and  with  two  or  three 
of  whom  she  had  been  barbarously  and  unjustly 
calumniated. 

"  Not  so  unjustly  neither,  perhaps,"  says  Slipslop  ; 
"  for  the  clergj-  are  men,  as  well  as  other  folks." 

The  extreme  delicacy  of  Lindamira's  virtue  was 
cruelly  hurt  by  those  freedoms  which  Leonora  al- 
lowed herself:  she  said,  "  It  was  an  affront  to  her 
sex  ;  that  she  did  not  imagine  it  consistent  with  any 
woman's  honour  to  speak  to  the  creature,  or  to  be  seen 
in  her  company ;  and  that,  for  her  part,  she  should 
always  refuse  to  dance  at  an  assembly  with  her,  for 
fear  of  contamination  by  taking  her  by  the  hand." 

But  to  return  to  my  story :  as  soon  as  Bellarmine 
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was  recovered,  which  was  somewhat  within  a  month 
from  his  receiYing  the  wound,  he  set  out,  according 
to  agreement,  for  Leonora's  father's,  in  order  to 
propose  the  match,  and  settle  all  matters  with  him 
touching  settlements,  and  the  like. 

A  little  before  his  arrival  the  old  gentleman  had 
received  an  intimation  of  the  affair  by  the  following 
letter,  which  I  can  repeat  verbatim,  and  which,  they 
say,  was  written  neither  by  Leonora  nor  her  aunt, 
though  it  was  in  a  woman's  hand.  The  letter  was 
in  these  words  : — ■ 

"  Sir, — I  am  sorry  to  acquaint  you  that  your  daughter, 
Leonora,  hath  acted  one  of  the  basest  as  well  as  most  simjile 
jiaits  with  a  young  gentlenian  to  whom  she  had  engaged  her- 
self, and  whom  she  hath  (pardon  the  word)  jilted  for  another 
of  inferior  fortune,  notwithstanding  his  superior  figure.  You 
may  take  wiiat  measures  you  please  on  this  occasion  ;  I  have 
performed  what  1  thought  my  duty;  as  1  have,  though  un- 
known to  you,  a  very  great  respect  for  your  family." 

The  old  gentleman  did  not  give  himself  the  trou- 
ble to  answer  this  kind  epistle  ;  nor  did  he  take 
any  notice  of  it,  after  he  had  read  it,  till  he  sawBel- 
larmine.  He  was,  to  say  the  truth,  one  of  those 
fathers  who  look  on  children  as  an  unhappy  conse- 
quence of  their  youthful  pleasures ;  which,  as  he 
Avould  have  been  delighted  not  to  have  had  attended 
them,  so  was  he  no  less  pleased  with  any  opportu- 
nity to  rid  himself  of  the  incumbrance.  He  passed, 
in  the  world's  language,  as  an  exceeding  good  father ; 
being  not  only  so  rapacious  as  to  rob  and  plunder 
all  mankind  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  but  even 
to  deny  himself  the  conveniences,  and  almost  neces- 
saries, of  life  ;  which  his  neighbours  attributed  to  a 
desire  of  raising  immense  fortunes  for  his  children  : 
but  in  fact  it  was  not  so  ;  he  heaped  up  money  for 
its  own  sake  only,  and  looked  on  his  children  as 
his  rivals,  who  were  to  enjoy  his  beloved  mistress 
when  he  was  incapable  of  possessing  her,  and  which 
he  would  have  been  much  more  charmed  with  the 
power  of  carrying  along  with  him  ;  nor  had  his  chil- 
dren any  other  security  of  being  his  heirs  than  that 
the  law  would  constitute  them  such  without  a  will, 
and  that  he  had  not  affection  enough  for  any  one 
living  to  take  the  trouble  of  writing  one. 

To  this  gentleman  came  Bellarmine,  on  the  errand 
I  have  mentioned.  His  person,  his  equipage,  his 
family,  and  his  estate,  seemed  to  the  father  to  make 
him  an  advantageous  match  for  his  daughter  :  he 
therefore  very  readily  accepted  his  proposals  :  but 
when  Bellarmine  imagined  the  principal  affair  con- 
cluded, and  began  to  open  the  incidental  matters 
of  fortune,  the  old  gentleman  presently  changed  his 
countenance,  saying,  "  He  resolved  never  to  marry 
his  daughter  on  a  Smithfield  match  ;  that  whoever 
had  love  for  her  to  take  her  would,  when  he  died, 
find  her  share  of  his  fortune  in  his  coffers  ;  but  he 
had  seen  such  examples  of  undutifulness  happen 
from  the  too  early  generosity  of  parents,  that  he  had 
made  a  vow  never  to  part  with  a  shilling  whilst  he 
lived."  He  commended  the  saying  of  Solomon, 
"he  that  spareth  the  rod  spoileth  the  child;"  but 
added,  "  he  might  have  likewise  asserted,  That  he 
that  spareth  the  purse  saveth  the  child."  He  then 
ran  into  a  discourse  on  the  extravagance  of  the  youth 
of  the  age  ;  whence  he  launched  into  a  dissertation 
on  horses  ;  and  came  at  length  to  commend  those 
Bellarmine  drove.  That  fine  gentleman,  who  at 
another  season  would  have  been  well  enough  pleased 
to  dwell  a  little  on  that  subject,  was  now  very  eager 
to  resume  the  circumstance  of  fortune.  He  said, 
♦'  He  had  a  very  high  value  for  the  young  lady, 
and  would  receive  her  with  less  than  he  would 
any  other  whatever ;  but  that  even  his  love  to 
her  made  some  regard  to  worldly  matters  neces- 
sary ;  for  it  would  be  a  most  distracting  sight  for 


him  to  see  her,  when  he  had  the  honour  to  be  her 
husband,  in  less  than  a  coach  and  six."  The  old 
gentleman  answered,  "  Four  will  do,  four  will  do  ;" 
and  then  took  a  turn  from  horses  to  extravagance, 
and  from  extravagance  to  horses,  till  he  came  round 
to  the  equipage  again  ^  whither  he  was  no  sooner 
arrived  than  Bellarmine  brought  him  back  to  the 
point ;  but  all  to  no  purpose  ;  he  made  his  escape 
from  that  subject  in  a  minute  ;  till  at  last  the  lover 
declared,  "  That  in  the  present  situation  of  his 
affairs  it  was  impossible  for  him,  though  he  loved 
Leonora  more  than  tout  le  monde,  to  marry  her  with- 
out any  fortune."  To  which  the  father  answered, 
"  He  was  sorry  then  his  daughter  must  lose  so  valu- 
able a  match  ;  that,  if  he  had  an  inclination,  at  pre- 
sent it  was  not  in  his  power  to  advance  a  shilling  : 
that  he  had  had  great  losses,  and  been  at  great  ex- 
penses on  projects;  which,  though  he  had  great  ex- 
pectation from  them,  had  yet  produced  him  nothing: 
that  he  did  not  know  what  might  happen  hereafter, 
as  on  the  birth  of  a  son,  or  such  accident ;  but  he 
would  make  no  promise,  nor  enter  into  any  article, 
for  he  would  not  break  his  vow  for  all  the  daughters 
in  the  world. 

In  short,  ladies,  to  keep  you  no  longer  in  sus- 
pense, Bellarmine,  havmg  tried  every  argument  and 
persuasion  which  he  could  invent,  and  finding  them 
all  ineffectual,  at  length  took  his  leave,  but  not  in 
order  to  return  to  Leonora ;  be  proceeded  directly 
to  his  own  seat,  whence,  after  a  few  days'  stay,  he 
retm-ned  to  Paris,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  French 
and  the  honour  of  the  English  nation. 

But  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  his  home  he  pre- 
sently despatched  a  messenger  with  the  following 
epistle  to  Leonora : 

"  AnoRAitLE  and  charmante, — I  am  sorry  to  have  the  honour 
to  tell  you  I  am  not  the  keuren.v  person  destined  for  your 
divine  arms.  Your  papa  hath  told  me  so  with  a  pulitesse  not 
often  seen  on  this  side  Paris.  Y'ou  may  perhaps  guess  his 
manner  of  refusing  me.  W/i,  mun  Dieu!  You  will  certainly 
believe  me,  madam,  itjcapable  myself  of  delivering  this  triste 
message,  which  I  intend  to  try  the  French  air  to  cure  the  con- 
sequences of.  A  jamais!  Coeur!  Angel  Audiable!  If  your 
papa  obliges  you  to  a  marriage,  I  hope  we  shall  see  you  at 
Paris ;  till  when,  the  wind  that  flows  from  thence  will  be  the 
warmest  dans  le  munde,  for  it  will  consist  almost  entirely  of 
my  sighs.    Adieu,  ma  princesse  1  Ah,  I'anmur] 

"  Bellarmine." 

I  shall  not  attempt,  ladies,  to  describe  Leonora's 
condition  when  she  received  this  letter.  It  is  a 
picture  of  horror,  which  I  should  have  as  little  plea- 
sure in  drawing  as  you  in  beholding.  She  imme- 
diately left  the  place  where  she  was  the  subject  of 
conversation  and  ridicule,  and  retired  to  that  house 
I  showed  you  when  I  began  the  story ;  where  she 
hath  ever  since  led  a  disconsolate  life,  and  deserves, 
perhaps,  pity  for  her  misfortunes,  more  than  our 
censure  for  a  behaviour  to  which  the  artifices  of  her 
aunt  very  probably  contributed,  and  to  which  very 
young  women  are  often  rendered  too  liable  by  that 
blamable  levity  in  the  education  of  our  sex. 

"  If  I  was  inclined  to  pity  her,"  said  a  young 
lady  in  the  coach,  "  it  would  be  for  the  loss  of 
Horatio  ;  for  I  cannot  discern  any  misfortune  in  her 
missing  such  a  husband  as  Bellarmine." 

"  Why,  I  mustown,"  says  Slipslop,  "  the  gentleman 
was  a  little  false-hearted ;  but  howsumever,  it  was 
hard  to  have  two  lovers,  and  get  never  a  husband  at 
all.     But  pray,  madam,  what  became  of  Our-asho .'"' 

He  remains,  said  the  lady,  still  unmarried,  and 
hath  applied  himself  so  strictly  to  his  business,  that 
he  hath  raised,  I  hear,  a  very  considerable  fortune. 
And,  what  is  remarkable,  they  say  he  never  hears  the 
name  of  Leonora  without  a  sigh,  nor  hath  ever 
uttered  one  syllable  to  charge  her  with  her  ill-con- 
duct towards  him. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 


A  very  short  chapter,  in  which  parson  Adams  went  a  great  way . 
The  lady,  having  finished  her  story,  received  the 
thanks  of  the  company  ;  and  now  Joseph,  putting  his 
head  out  of  the  coach,  cried  out,  "  Never  believe  me 
if  yonder  he  not  our  parson  Adams  walking  along 
without  his  horse  1" — "  On  my  word,  and  so  he  is," 
says  Slipslop  :  "  and  as  sure  as  twopence  he  hath 
left  him  behind  at  the  inn."  Indeed,  true  it  is,  the 
parson  had  exhibited  a  fresh  instance  of  his  absence 
of  mind  ;  for  he  was  so  pleased  with  having  got 
Joseph  into  the  coach,  that  he  never  once  thought 
of  the  beast  in  the  stable  ;  and,  finding  his  legs  as 
nimble  as  he  desired,  he  sallied  out,  brandishing  a 
crabstick,  and  had  kept  on  before  the  coach,  mend- 
ing and  slackening  his  pace  occasionally,  so  that  he 
had  never  been  much  more  or  less  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  distant  from  it. 

Mrs.  Slipslop  desired  the  coachman  to  overtake 
him,  which  he  attempted,  but  in  vain  ;  for  the  faster 
he  drove  the  faster  ran  the  parson,  often  crying  out, 
"Ay,  ay,  catch  me  if  you  can  ;"  till  at  length  the 
coachman  swore  he  would  as  soon  attempt  to  drive 
after  a  greyhound,  and,  giving  the  parson  two  or 
three  hearty  curses,  he  cried,  "  Softly,  softly,  boys," 
to  his  horses,  which  the  civil  beasts  immediately 
obeyed. 

But  we  will  be  more  courteous  to  our  reader  than 
he  was  to  Mrs.  Slipslop  ;  and,  leaving  the  coach  and 
its  company  to  pursue  their  journey,  we  will  carry 
our  reader  on  after  parson  Adams,  who  stretched 
forwards  without  once  looking  behind  him,  till, 
having  left  the  coach  full  three  miles  in  his  rear,  he 
came  to  a  place  where,  by  keeping  the  extremest 
track  to  the  right,  it  was  just  barely  possible  for  a 
human  creature  to  miss  his  way.  This  track  how- 
ever did  he  keep,  as  indeed  he  had  a  wonderful 
capacity  at  these  kinds  of  bare  possibilities,  and, 
travelling  in  it  about  three  miles  over  the  plain,  he 
arrived  at  the  summit  of  a  hill,  whence  looking  a 
great  way  backwards,  and  perceiving  no  coach  in 
sight,  he  sat  himself  down  on  the  turf,  and,  pulling 
out  his  ^schylus,  determined  to  wait  here  for  its 
arrival. 

He  had  not  sat  long  here  before  a  gun  going  off 
very  near,  a  little  startled  him  ;  he  looked  up  and 
saw  a  gentleman  within  a  hundred  paces  taking  uj) 
a  partridge  which  he  had  just  shot. 

Adams  stood  up  and  presented  a  figure  to  the  gen- 
tleman which  would  have  moved  laughter  in  many  ; 
for  his  cassock  had  just  again  fallen  down  below  his 
great-coat,  that  is  to  say,  it  reached  his  knees, 
whereas  the  skirts  of  his  great-coat  descended  no 
lower  than  half  way  down  his  tliighs  ;  but  the  gen- 
tleman's mirth  gave  way  to  his  surprise  at  beholding 
such  a  personage  in  such  a  place. 

Adams,  advancing  to  the  gentleman,  told  him  he 
hoped  he  had  good  sport,  to  which  the  other  an- 
swered, "  Very  little." — "  I  see,  sir,"  says  Adams, 
"  you  have  smote  one  partridge ;"  to  which  the 
sportsman  made  no  reply,  but  proceeded  to  charge 
his  piece. 

Whilst  the  gun  was  charging,  Adams  remained  in 
silence,  which  he  at  last  broke  by  observing  that  it 
was  a  delightful  evening.  The  gentleman,  who  had 
at  first  sight  conceived  a  very  distasteful  opinion  of 
the  parson,  began,  on  perceiving  a  book  in  his  hand 
and  smoking  likewise  the  information  of  the  cassock, 
to  change  his  thoughts,  and  made  a  small  advance 
to  conversation  on  his  side  by  saying,  "  Sir,  I  sup- 
pose you  are  not  one  of  these  parts  I" 

Adams  immediately  told  him,  "  No  ;  that  he  was  a 
travelior,  and  invited  by  the  beauty  of  the  evening  and 


the  place  to  repose  a  little  and  amuse  himself  with 
reading." — "  I  may  as  well  repose  myself  too,"  said 
the  s])ortsman,  "  for  I  have  been  out  this  whole 
afternoon,  and  the  devil  a  bird  have  I  seen  till  I  came 
hither." 

"  Perhaps  then  the  game  is  not  very  plenty  here- 
abouts'?'' cries  Adams.  "No,  sir,"  said  the  gentle- 
man :  "  the  soldiers,  who  are  quartered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, have  killed  it  all." — "  It  is  very  pro- 
bable," cries  Adams,  "  for  shooting  is  their  profes- 
sion."— "  Ay,  shooting  the  game,"  answered  the 
other  ;  "  but  I  don't  see  they  are  so  forward  to  shoot 
our  enemies.  I  don't  like  that  afi'air  of  Carthagena  ; 
if  I  had  been  there,  I  believe  I  should  have  done 
other-guess  things,  d — n  me  :  what's  a  man's  life 
when  his  country  demands  it  1  a  man  who  won't 
sacrifice  his  life  for  his  country  deserves  to  be  hanged, 
d — n  me."  Which  words  he  spoke  with  so  violent 
a  gesture,  so  loud  a  voice,  so  strong  an  accent,  and 
so  fierce  a  coitntenance,  that  he  might  have  fright- 
ened a  captain  of  trained-bands  at  the  head  of  his 
company  ;  but  Mr.  Adams  was  not  greatly  subject 
to  fear ;  he  told  him  intrepidly  that  he  very  much 
approved  his  virtue,  but  disliked  his  swearing,  and 
begged  him  not  to  addict  himself  to  so  bad  a  custom, 
without  which  he  said  he  might  fight  as  bravely  as 
Achilles  did.  Indeed  he  was  charmed  with  this  dis- 
course ;  he  told  the  gentleman  he  would  willingly 
have  gone  many  miles  to  have  met  a  man  of  his 
generous  way  of  thinking  ;  that,  if  he  pleased  to  sit 
down,  he  should  be  greatly  delighted  to  commune 
with  him  ;  for,  though  he  was  a  clergyman,  he  would 
himself  be  ready,  if  thereto  called,  to  lay  down  his 
life  for  his  country. 

The  gentleman  sat  down,  and  Adams  by  him  ; 
and  then  the  latter  began,  as  in  the  following  chapter, 
a  discourse  which  we  have  placed  by  itself,  as  it  is 
not  only  the  most  ciu-ious  in  this  but  perhaps  in  any 
other  book. 


CHAPTER  VIII, 
A  notable  dissertation  by  Mr.  Abraliara  Adams ;  wherein    that 

gi'ntleman  appears  in  a  political  light. 
"  I  DO  assure  you,  sir,"  (says  he,  taking  the  gentle- 
man by  the  hand),  "  I  am  heartily  glad  to  meet  with 
a  man  of  your  kidney ;  for,  though  I  am  a  poor 
parson,  I  will  be  bold  to  say  I  am  an  honest  man, 
and  would  not  do  an  ill  thing  to  be  made  a  bishop  ; 
nay,  though  it  hath  not  fallen  in  my  way  to  ofier  so 
noble  a  sacrifice,  I  have  not  been  without  oppor- 
tunities of  suffering  for  the  sake  of  my  conscience,  I 
thank  Heaven  for  them  ;  for  I  have  had  relations, 
though  I  say  it,  who  made  some  figure  in  the  world; 
particularly  a  nephew,  who  was  a  shopkeeper  and 
an  alderman  of  a  corporation.  He  was  a  good  lad, 
and  was  under  my  care  when  a  boy  ;  and  I  believe 
would  do  what  I  bade  him  to  his  dying  day.  In- 
deed, it  looks  like  extreme  vanity  in  me  to  affect 
being  a  man  of  such  consequence  as  to  have  so  great 
an  interest  in  an  alderman ;  but  others  have  thought 
so  too,  as  manifestly  appeared  by  the  rector,  whose 
curate  I  formerly  was,  sending  for  me  on  the  ap- 
proach of  an  election,  and  telling  me,  if  I  expected 
to  continue  in  his  cure,  that  I  must  bring  my 
nephew  to  vote  for  one  colonel  Courtly,  a  gentleman 
whom  I  had  never  heard  tidings  of  till  that  instant. 
I  told  the  rector  I  had  no  power  over  my  nephew's 
vote  (God  forgive  me  for  such  prevarication !)  ;  that 
I  supposed  he  would  give  it  according  to  his  con- 
science ;  that  I  would  by  no  means  endeavour  to 
infiuence  him  to  give  it  otherwise.  He  told  me  it 
was  in  vain  to  equivocate  ;  that  he  knew  I  had  al- 
ready spoke  to  him  in  favour  of  squire  Fickle,  my 
neighbour ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  true  I  had  ;  for  it 
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was  at  a  season  when  the  church  was  in  danger,  and 
when  all  good  men  expected  they  knew  not  what 
would  happen  to  us  all.  I  then  answered  holdly,  If 
he  thought  I  had  given  my  promise,  he  affronted  me 
in  proposing  any  breach  of  it.  Not  to  be  too  pro- 
lix ;  I  persevered,  and  so  did  my  nephew,  in  the 
esquire's  interest,  who  was  chose  chiefly  through  his 
means  ;  and  so  I  lost  my  curacy.  Well,  sir,  but  do 
you  think  the  esquire  ever  mentioned  a  word  of  the 
church  1  Ne  verbum  quidem,  ut  ita  dicam  :  within 
two  years  he  got  a  place,  and  hath  ever  since  lived  in 
London  ;  where  I  have  been  informed  (but  God 
forbid  I  should  believe  that),  that  he  never  so  much 
as  goeth  to  church.  I  remained,  sir,  a  considerable 
time  without  any  cure,  and  lived  a  full  month  on 
one  funeral  sermon,  which  I  preached  on  the  indis- 
position of  a  clergyman  ;  but  this  by  the  bye.  At 
last,  when  Mr,  Fickle  got  his  place,  Colonel  Courtly 
stood  again  ;  and  who  should  make  interest  for  him 
but  Mr.  Fickle  himself!  that  very  identical  Mr.  Fickle, 
who  had  formerly  told  me  the  colonel  was  an  enemy 
to  both  the  church  and  state,  had  the  confidence  to 
solicit  my  nephew  for  him  ;  and  the  colonel  himself 
offered  me  to  make  me  chaplain  to  his  regiment, 
which  I  refused  in  favour  of  sir  Oliver  Hearty,  M'ho 
told  us  he  would  sacrifice  everything  to  his  country  ; 
and  I  believe  he  would,  except  his  hunting,  which 
he  stuck  so  close  to,  that  in  five  years  together  he 
went  but  twice  up  to  parliament ;  and  one  of  those 
times,  I  have  been  told,  never  was  within  sight  of 
the  house.  However,  he  was  a  worthy  man,  and  the 
best  friend  I  ever  had ;  for,  by  his  interest  with  a 
bishop,  he  got  me  replaced  into  my  curacy,  and  gave 
me  eight  pounds  out  of  his  own  pocket  to  buy  me  a 
gown  and  cassock,  and  furnish  my  house.  He  had 
our  interest  while  he  lived,  which  was  not  many 
years.  On  his  death  I  had  fresh  applications  made 
to  me  ;  for  all  the  world  knew  the  interest  I  had 
with  my  good  nephew,  who  now  was  a  leading  man 
in  the  corporation  ;  and  sir  Thomas  Booby,  buying 
the  estate  which  had  been  sir  Oliver's,  proposed 
himself  a  candidate.  He  was  then  a  young  gentle- 
man just  come  from  his  travels  ;  and  it  did  me  good 
to  hear  him  discourse  on  affairs  which,  for  my  part, 
I  knew  nothing  of.  If  I  had  been  master  of  a  thou- 
sand votes  he  should  have  had  them  all.  I  engaged 
my  nephew  in  his  interest,  and  he  was  elected  ;  and 
a  very  fine  parliament-man  he  was.  They  tell  me 
he  made  speeches  of  an  hour  long,  and,  I  have  been 
told,  very  fine  ones  ;  but  he  could  never  persuade 
the  parliament  to  be  of  his  opinion.  Non  omnia 
possiimus  omnes.  He  promised  me  a  living,  poor 
man!  and  I  believe  I  should  have  had  it,  but  an 
accident  happened,  which  was,  that  my  lady  had 
promised  it  before,  unknown  to  him.  This,  indeed, 
I  never  heard  till  afterwards  ;  for  my  nephew,  who 
died  about  a  month  before  the  incumbent,  always 
told  me  I  might  be  assured  of  it.  Since  that  time, 
sir  Thomas,  poor  man,  had  always  so  much  business, 
that  he  never  could  find  leisure  to  see  me.  I  believe 
it  was  partly  my  lady's  fault  too,  who  did  not  think 
my  dress  good  enough  for  the  gentry  at  her  table. 
However,  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  he  never 
was  ungrateful ;  and  I  have  always  found  his  kitchen, 
and  his  cellar  too,  open  to  me  :  many  a  time,  after 
service  on  a  Sunday — for  I  preach  at  four  churches 
— have  I  recruited  my  spirits  with  a  glass  of  his  ale. 
Since  my  nephew's  death,  the  corporation  is  in  other 
hands  ;  and  I  am  not  a  man  of  that  consequence  I 
was  formerly.  I  have  now  no  longer  any  talents  to 
lay  out  in  the  service  of  my  country  ;  and  to  whom 
nothing  is  given,  of  him  can  nothing  be  required. 
However,  on  all  proper  seasons,  such  as  the  approach 
of  an  election,  I  throw  a  suitable  dash  or  two  into 


my  sermons ;  which  I  have  the  pleasure  to  hear  is 
not  disagreeable  to  sir  Thomas  and  the  other  honest 
gentlemen  my  neighbours,  who  have  all  promised 
me  these  five  years  to  procure  an  ordination  for  a 
son  of  mine,  who  is  now  near  thirty,  hath  an  infinite 
stock  of  learning,  and  is,  I  thank  Heaven,  of  an  un- 
exceptionable life ;  though,  as  he  was  never  at  a 
university,  the  bishop  refuses  to  ordain  him.  Too 
much  care  cannot  indeed  be  taken  in  admitting  any 
to  the  sacred  office  ;  though  I  hope  he  will  never  act 
so  as  to  be  a  disgrace  to  any  order,  but  will  serve 
his  God  and  his  country  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
as  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  before  him  ;  nay,  and 
will  lay  down  his  life  whenever  called  to  that 
purpose.  I  am  sure  I  have  educated  him  in  those 
principles  ;  so  that  I  have  acquitted  my  duty,  and 
shall  have  nothing  to  answer  for  on  that  account. 
But  I  do  not  distrust  him,  for  he  is  a  good  boy ;  and 
if  Providence  should  throw  it  in  his  way  to  be  of  as 
much  consequence  in  a  public  light  as  his  father 
once  was,  I  can  answer  for  him  he  will  use  his 
talents  as  honestly  as  I  have  done." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

In  which  the  gentleman  descants  on  bravery  and  heroic  virtue, 
till  au  unlucky  accident  puts  an  end  to  the  discourse. 

The  gentleman  highly  commended  Mr.  Adams 
for  his  good  resolutions,  and  told  him,  "  He  hoped 
his  son  would  tread  in  his  steps ;"  adding,  "  that  if 
he  would  not  die  for  his  country,  he  would  not  be 
worthy  to  live  in  it.  I'd  make  no  more  of  shoot- 
ing a  man  that  would  not  die  for  his  country, 
than  — 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  have  disinherited  a  nephew, 
who  is  in  the  army,  because  he  would  not  exchange 
his  commission  and  go  to  the  West  Indies.  I  be- 
lieve the  rascal  is  a  coward,  though  he  pretends  to 
be  in  love  forsooth.  I  would  have  all  such  fellows 
hanged,  sir  ;  I  would  have  them  hanged."  Adams 
answered,  "  That  would  be  too  severe ;  that  men 
did  not  make  themselves ;  and  if  fear  had  too  much 
ascendance  in  the  mind,  the  man  was  rather  to  be 
pitied  than  abhorred  ;  that  reason  and  time  might 
teach  him  to  subdue  it."  He  said,  "  A  man  might 
be  a  coward  at  one  time,  and  brave  at  another. 
Homer,"  says  he,  "  who  so  well  understood  and 
copied  nature,  hath  taught  us  this  lesson  ;  for  Paris 
fights  and  Hector  runs  away.  Nay,  we  have  a 
mighty  instance  of  this  in  the  history  of  later  ages, 
no  longer  ago  than  the  705th  year  of  Rome,  when 
the  great  Pompey,  who  had  won  so  many  battles 
and  been  honoured  with  so  many  triumphs,  and  of 
whose  valour  several  authors,  especially  Cicero  and 
Patercidus,  have  formed  such  eulogiums  ;  this  very 
Pompey  left  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  before  he  had 
lost  it,  and  retreated  to  his  tent,  where  he  sat  like 
the  most  pusillanimous  rascal  in  a  fit  of  despair, 
and  yielded  a  victory,  which  was  to  determine  the 
empire  of  the  world,  to  Csesar.  I  am  not  much 
travelled  in  the  history  of  modern  times,  that  is  to 
say,  these  last  thousand  years ;  but  those  who  are 
can,  I  make  no  question,  furnish  you  with  parallel 
instances."  He  concluded,  therefore,  that,  had  he 
taken  any  such  hasty  resolutions  against  his  nephew, 
he  hoped  he  would  consider  better,  and  retract 
them.  The  gentleman  answered  with  great  warmth, 
and  talked  much  of  courage  and  his  country,  till; 
perceiving  it  grew  late,  he  asked  Adams  "  What 
place  he  intended  for  that  nighf?"  He  told  him, 
"  He  waited  there  for  the  stage-coach." — "  The 
stage-coach,  sir !"  said  the  gentleman ;  "  they  are 
all  passed  by  long  ago.  You  may  see  the  last  yourself 
almost  three  miles  before  us." — "  I  protest  and  so 
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tliey  are,"  cries  Adams ;  "  then  I  must  make  haste 
and  follow  them."  The  gentleman  told  him,  "  He_ 
would  hardly  be  able  to  OTertake  them  ;  and  that,  if 
he  did  not  know  his  way,  he  would  be  in  danger 
of  losing  himself  on  the  downs,  for  it  would  be  pre- 
sently dark  ;  and  he  might  ramble  about  all  night, 
and  perhaps  find  himself  farther  from  his  journey's 
end  in  the  morning  than  he  was  now."  He  ad- 
vised him,  therefore,  "  to  accompany  him  to  his 
house,  which  was  very  little  out  of  his  way,"  as- 
suring him  "  that  he  would  find  some  country 
fellow  in  his  pai'ish  who  would  conduct  liim  for  six- 
pence to  the  city  where  he  was  going."  Adams 
accepted  this  proposal,  and  on  they  travelled,  the 
gentleman  renewing  his  discourse  on  courage,  and 
the  infamy  of  not  being  ready,  at  all  times,  to 
sacrifice  our  lives  to  our  country.  Night  overtook 
them  much  about  the  same  time  as  they  arrived 
near  some  bushes  ;  whence,  on  a  sudden,  they 
heard  the  most  violent  shrieks  imaginable  in  a 
female  voice.  Adams  offered  to  snatch  the  gun  out 
of  his  companion's  hand.  "  What  are  you  doing'?" 
said  he.  "Doing!"  says  Adams  ;  "I  am  hasten- 
ing to  the  assistance  of  the  poor  creature  whom 
some  villains  are  murdering." — "  You  are  not  mad 
enough,  I  hope,"  says  the  gentleman  trembling: 
"  do  you  consider  this  gun  is  only  charged  with 
shot,  and  that  the  robbers  are  most  probably  fur- 
nished v/ith  pistols  loaded  with  bullets  1  This  is  no 
business  of  ours  ;  let  us  make  as  much  haste  as  pos- 
sible out  of  the  way,  or  we  may  fall  into  their  hands 
ourselves."  The  shrieks  now  increasing,  Adams 
made  no  answer,  but  snapped  his  fingers,  and,  bran- 
dishing his  crabstick,  made  directly  to  the  place 
whence  the  voice  issued ;  and  the  man  of  courage 
made  as  much  expedition  towards  his  own  home, 
Avhither  he  escaped  in  a  very  short  time  without 
once  looking  behind  him  ;  whei'e  we  will  leave 
him,  to  contemplate  his  own  bravery,  and  to  cen- 
sure the  want  of  it  in  others,  and  return  to  the  good 
Adams,  who,  on  coming  up  to  the  place  whence  the 
noise  proceeded,  found  a  woman  struggling  with  a 
man,  who  had  thrown  her  on  the  ground,  and  had 
almost  overpowered  her.  The  great  abilities  of  Mr. 
Adams  were  not  necessary  to  have  formed  a  right 
judgment  of  this  affair  on  the  first  sight.  He  did 
not  therefore  want  the  entreaties  of  the  poor  wretch 
to  assist  her  ;  but,  lifting  up  his  crabstick,  he  im- 
mediately levelled  a  blow  at  that  part  of  the  ra- 
visher's  head  where,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  ancients,  the  brains  of  some  persons  are  de- 
posited, and  which  he  had  midoubtedly  let  forth, 
had  not  Nature  (who,  as  wise  men  have  observed, 
equips  all  creatures  with  what  is  most  expedient  for 
them)  taken  a  provident  care  (as  she  always  doth 
with  those  she  intends  for  encounters)  to  make  this 
part  of  the  head  tliree  times  as  thick  as  those  of  or- 
dinary men  who  are  designed  to  exercise  talents 
which  are  vulgarly  called  rational,  and  for  whom,  as 
brains  are  necessary,  she  is  obliged  to  leave  some 
room  for  them  in  the  cavity  of  the  skull ;  whereas, 
those  ingredients  being  entirely  useless  to  persons 
of  the  heroic  calling,  she  hath  an  opportunity  of 
thickening  the  bone,  so  as  to  make  it  less  subject 
to  any  impression,  or  liable  to  be  cracked  or 
broken  ;  and  indeed,  in  some  who  are  predestined 
to  the  command  of  armies  and  empires,  she  is  sup- 
posed sometimes  to  make  that  part  perfectly  solid. 

As  a  game  cock,  when  engaged  in  amorous  toying 
with  a  hen,  if  perchance  he  espies  another  cock  at 
hand,  immediately  quits  his  female,  and  opposes 
himself  to  his  rival,  so  did  the  ravisher,  on  the  in- 
formation of  the  crabstick,  immediately  leap  from 
the  woman,  and  hasten  to  assail  the  man.     He  had 


no  weapons  but  what  nature  had  furnished  him 
with.  However,  he  clenched  his  fist,  and  presently 
darted  it  at  that  part  of  Adams's  breast  where  the 
heart  is  lodged.  Adams  staggered  at  the  violence 
of  the  blow,  when,  throwing  away  his  staff,  he  like- 
wise clenched  that  fist  which  Ave  have  before  com- 
memorated, and  woidd  have  discharged  it  full  in 
the  breast  of  his  antagonist,  had  he  not  dexterously 
caught  it  with  his  left  hand,  at  the  same  time  dart- 
ing his  head  (which  some  modern  heroes  of  the 
lower  class  use,  like  the  battering-ram  of  the  an- 
cients, for  a  weapon  of  offence  ;  another  reason  to 
admire  the  cunningness  of  Nature,  in  composing  it 
of  those  impenetrable  materials)  ;  dashing  his  head, 
I  say,  into  the  stomach  of  Adams,  he  tumbled  him 
on  his  back ;  and,  not  having  any  regard  to  the 
laws  of  heroism,  which  would  have  restrained  him 
from  any  farther  attack  on  his  enemy  till  he  was 
again  on  his  legs,  he  threw  himself  upon  him,  and, 
laying  hold  on  the  ground  with  his  left  hand,  he 
with  his  right  belaboured  the  body  of  Adams  till  he 
was  weary,  and  indeed  till  he  concluded  (to  use  the 
language  of  fighting)  "  that  he  had  done  his  busi- 
ness ;"  or,  in  the  language  of  poetry,  "  that  he  had 
sent  him  to  the  shades  below ;"  in  plain  English, 
"  that  he  was  dead." 

But  Adams,  who  was  no  chicken,  and  could  bear 
a  drubbing  as  well  as  any  boxing  champion  in  the 
miiverse,  lay  still  only  to  watch  his  opportunity  ; 
and  now,  perceiving  his  antagonist  to  pant  with  his 
labours,  he  exerted  his  utmost  force  at  once,  and 
with  such  success  that  he  overturned  him,  and  be- 
came his  superior ;  when,  fixing  one  of  his  knees  in 
his  breast,  he  cried  out  in  an  exulting  voice,  "  It 
is  my  turn  now  ;"  and,  after  a  few  minutes'  constant 
application,  he  gave  him  so  dexterous  a  blow  just 
under  his  chin  that  the  fellow  no  longer  retained 
any  motion,  and  Adams  began  to  fear  he  had  struck 
him  once  too  often  ;  for  he  often  asserted  "  he 
should  be  concerned  to  have  the  blood  of  even  the 
wicked  upon  him." 

Adams  got  up  and  called  aloud  to  the  young 
woman.  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  damsel,"  said  he, 
"you  are  no  longer  in  danger  of  your  ravisher,  who, 
I  am  terribly  afraid,  lies  dead  at  my  feet ;  but  God 
forgive  me  what  I  have  done  in  defence  of  inno- 
cence !"  The  poor  wretch,  who  had  been  some 
time  in  recovering  strength  enough  to  rise,  and  had 
afterwards,  during  the  engagement,  stood  trembling, 
being  disabled  by  fear  even  from  running  away, 
hearing  her  champion  was  victorious,  came  up  to 
him,  but  not  without  apprehensions  even  of  her  de- 
livei-er  ;  which,  however,  she  was  soon  relieved  from 
by  his  courteous  behaviour  and  gentle  words.  They 
were  both  standing  by  the  body,  which  lay  motion- 
less on  the  ground,  and  which  Adams  wished  to  see 
stir  much  more  than  the  woman  did,  when  he  earn- 
estly begged  her  to  tell  him  "  by  what  misfortune 
she  came,  at  such  a  time  of  night,  into  so  lonely  a 
place."  She  acquainted  him,  "  She  was  travelling 
towards  London,  and  had  accidentally  met  with  the 
person  from  whom  he  had  delivered  her,  who  told 
her  he  was  likewise  on  his  journey  to  the  same 
place,  and  would  keep  her  company  ;  an  offer  which, 
suspecting  no  harm,  she  had  accepted  ;  that  he  told 
her  they  were  at  a  small  distance  from  an  inn  where 
she  might  take  up  her  lodging  that  evening,  and  he 
would  show  her  a  nearer  way  to  it  than  by  following 
the  road  ;  that  if  she  had  suspected  him  (which  she 
did  not,  he  spoke  so  kindly  to  her),  being  alone  on 
these  downs  in  the  dark,  she  had  no  human  means 
to  avoid  him  ;  that  therefore  she  put  her  whole  trust 
in  Providence,  and  walked  on,  expecting  every  mo- 
ment to  arrive  at  the  inn ;  when  on  a  sudden,  being 
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come  to  those  bushes,  he  desired  her  to  stop,  and 
afte;  some  rude  kisses,  which  she  resisted,  and  some 
entreaties,  which  she  rejected,  lie  laid  violent  hands 
on  her,  and  was  attempting  to  execute  his  wicked 
■will,  vhen,  she  thanked  G — ,  he  timely  came  up 
and  prevented  him."  Adams  encom-aged  her  for 
saying  she  had  put  her  whole  trust  in  Providence, 
and  told  her,  "  He  doubted  not  but  Providence  had 
sent  him  to  her  deliverance,  as  a  reward  for  that 
trust.  He  wished  indeed  he  had  not  deprived  the 
wicked  wretch  of  life,  but  G — 's  will  be  done."  He 
said,  "he  hoped  the  goodness  of  his  intention  would 
excuse  him  in  the  next  world,  and  he  trusted  in  her 
evidence  to  acquit  him  in  this."  He  was  then 
silent,  and  began  to  consider  with  himself  whether 
it  would  be  properer  to  make  his  escape,  or  to  de- 
liver himself  into  the  hands  of  justice;  which  me- 
ditation ended  as  the  reader  will  see  in  the  next 
chapter. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Giving  an  account  of  the  strange  catastrophe  of  the  preceding 
adventure,  which  drew  poor  Adams  into  fresh  calamities ; 
and  who  the  woman  was  who  owed  the  preservation  of  her 
chastity  to  his  victorious  arms. 
The  silence  of  Adams,  added  to  the  darkness  of 
the  night  and  loneliness  of  the  place,  struck  dreadful 
apprehensions  into  the  poor  woman's  mind ;  she 
began  to  fear  as  great  an  enemy  in  her  deliverer  as 
he  had  delivered  her  from ;  and  as  she  had  not  light 
enough  to  discover  the  age  of  Adams,  and  the  bene- 
volence visible  in  his  countenance,  she  suspected  he 
had  used  her  as  some  very  honest  men  have  used 
their  countrj' ;  and  had  rescued  her  out  of  the  hands 
of  one  rifler  in  order  to  ritie  her  himself.  Such 
were  the  suspicions  she  drew  from  his  silence  ;  but 
indeed  they  were  ill-grounded.  He  stood  over 
his  vanquished  enemy,  wisely  weighing  in  his 
mind  the  objections  which  might  be  made  to  either 
of  the  two  methods  of  proceeding  mentioned  in 
the  last  chapter,  his  judgment  sometimes  inclining 
to  the  one,  and  sometimes  to  the  other;  for  both 
seemed  to  him  so  equally  advisable  and  so  equally 
dangerous,  that  probably  he  would  have  ended 
his  days,  at  least  two  or  three  of  them,  on  that 
very  spot,  before  he  had  taken  any  resolution ;  at 
length  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  spied  a  light  at  a 
distance,  to  which  he  instantly  addressed  himself 
with  Heus  tu,  traveller,  heus  tu!  He  presently 
heard  several  voices,  and  perceived  the  light  ap- 
proaching toward  him.  The  persons  who  attended 
the  light  began  some  to  laugh,  others  to  sing,  and 
others  to  hollo,  at  which  the  woman  testified  some 
fear  (for  she  had  concealed  her  suspicions  of  the 
parson,  himself)  ;  but  Adams  said,  "  Be  of  good 
cheer,  damsel,  and  repose  thy  trust  in  the  same  Pro- 
vidence which  hath  hitherto  protected  thee,  and 
never  will  forsake  the  innocent."  These  people, 
who  now  approached,  were  no  other,  reader,  than  a 
set  of  young  fellows,  who  came  to  these  bushes  in 
pursuit  of  a  diversion  which  they  call  bird-batting. 
This,  if  thou  art  ignorant  of  it  (as  perhaps  if  thou 
hast  never  travelled  beyond  Kensington,  Islington, 
Hackney,  or  the  Borough,  thou  mayest  be),  I  will 
inform  thee,  is  performed  by  holding  a  large  clap- 
net before  a  lantern,  and  at  the  same  time  beating 
the  bushes  ;  for  the  birds,  when  they  are  disturbed 
from  their  places  of  rest,  or  roost,  immediately  make 
to  the  light,  and  so  are  enticed  within  the  net. 
Adams  immediately  told  them  what  had  happened, 
and  desired  them  to  hold  the  lantern  to  the  face  of 
the  man  on  the  ground,  for  he  feared  he  had  smote 
him  fatally.  But  indeed  his  fears  were  frivolous  ;  for 
the  fellow,  though  he  had  been  stunned  by  the  last 
blow  he  received,   had   long  since  recovered    his 


senses,  and,  finding  himself  quit  of  Adams,  had  list- 
ened attentively  to  the  discourse  between  him  and  the 
young  woman  ;  for  whose  departure  he  had  patiently 
waited,  that  he  might  likewise  withdraw  himself, 
having  no  longer  hopes  of  succeeding  in  his  desires, 
which  were  moreover  almost  as  well  cooled  by  Mr. 
Adams  as  they  could  have  been  by  the  young  woman 
herself  had  he  obtained  his  utmost  wish.  This  fel- 
low, who  had  a  readiness  at  improving  any  accident, 
thought  he  might  now  play  a  better  part  than  that 
of  a  dead  man  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  moment  the 
candle  was  held  to  his  face  he  leaped  up,  and,  laying 
hold  on  Adams,  cried  out,  "  No,  villain,  I  am  not 
dead,  though  you  and  your  wicked  whore  might 
well  think  me  so,  after  the  barbarous  cruelties  you 
have  exercised  on  me.  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  you 
are  luckily  come  to  the  assistance  of  a  poor  traveller, 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  robbed  and  mur~ 
dered  by  this  vile  man  and  woman,  who  led  me 
hither  out  of  my  way  from  the  high-road,  and  both 
falling  on  me  have  used  me  as  you  see."  Adams 
was  going  to  answer,  when  one  of  the  yoving  fellov/s 
cried,  "  D — n  them,  let 's  carry  them  both  before  the 
justice."  The  poor  woman  began  to  tremble,  and 
Adams  lifted  up  his  voice,  but  in  vain.  Three  or 
foiu-  of  them  laid  hands  on  him ;  and  one  holding 
the  lantern  to  his  face,  they  all  agreed  he  had  the 
most  villanous  countenance  they  ever  beheld ;  and 
an  attorney's  clerk,  who  was  of  the  company,  de- 
clared he  was  sure  he  had  remembered  him  at  the 
bar.  As  to  the  woman,  her  hair  was  dishevelled  in 
the  struggle,  and  her  nose  had  bled ;  so  that  they 
could  not  perceive  whether  she  was  handsome  or 
ugly,  but  they  said  her  fright  plainly  discovered  her 
guilt.  And  searching  her  pockets,  as  they  did  those 
of  Adams,  for  money,  which  the  fellow  said  he  had 
lost,  they  found  in  her  pocket  a  purse  with  some 
gold  in  it,  which  abundantly  convinced  them,  espe- 
cially as  the  fellow  offered  to  swear  to  it.  Mr.  Adams 
was  found  to  have  no  more  than  one  halfpenny 
about  him.  This  the  clerk  said  "  was  a  great  pre- 
sumption that  he  was  an  old  offender,  by  cunningly 
giving  all  the  booty  to  the  woman."  To  which  all 
the  rest  readily  assented. 

This  accident  promising  them  better  sport  than 
what  they  had  proposed,  they  quitted  their  inten- 
tion of  catching  birds,  and  unanimously  resolved 
to  proceed  to  the  justice  with  the  offenders.  Being 
informed  what  a  desperate  fellow  Adams  was,  they 
tied  his  hands  behind  him ;  and,  having  hid  their 
nets  among  the  bushes,  and  the  lantern  being  car- 
ried before  them,  they  placed  the  two  prisoners  in 
their  front,  and  then  began  their  march ;  Adams 
not  only  submitting  patiently  to  his  own  fate,  but 
comforting  and  encouraging  his  companion  mider 
her  suflferings. 

Whilst  they  were  on  their  way  the  clerk  informed 
the  rest  that  this  adventure  would  prove  a  very 
beneficial  one  ;  for  that  they  would  all  be  entitled 
to  their  proportions  of  80^.  for  apprehending  the 
robbers.  This  occasioned  a  contention  concerning 
the  parts  which  they  had  severally  borne  in  taking 
them  ;  one  insisting  he  ought  to  have  the  greatest 
share,  for  he  had  first  laid  his  hands  on  A  dams ; 
another  claiming  a  superior  part  for  having  lu-st 
held  the  lantern  to  the  man's  face  on  the  ground, 
by  which,  he  said,  "the  whole  was  discovered." 
The  .clerk  claimed  four-fifths  of  the  reward  for 
having  proposed  to  search  the  prisoners,  and  like- 
wise the  carrjing  them  before  the  justice  :  he  said, 
"  Indeed,  in  strict  justice,  he  ought  to  have  the 
whole."  Tliese  claims,  however,  they  at  last  con- 
sented to  refer  to  a  future  decision,  but  seemed  all 
to    agree  that  the  clerk  was  entitled  to  a  moiety. 
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They  then  debated  -what  money  should  be  allotted 
to  tlie  young  fellow  who  had  been  employed  only  in 
holding  the  nets.  He  very  modestly  said,  "  that 
he  did  not  apprehend  any  large  proportion  would 
fall  to  his  share,  but  hoped  they  would  allow  him 
something  ;  he  desired  tliem  to  consider  that  they 
had  assigned  their  nets  to  his  care,  which  prevented 
him  from  being  as  forward  as  any  in  laying  hold 
of  the  robbers"  (for  so  those  innocent  people 
were  called);  "  that  if  he  had  not  occupied  the  nets, 
some  other  must;"  concluding,  however,  "  that  he 
should  be  contented  with  the  smallest  shai-e  imagin- 
able, and  should  think  that  rather  their  bounty  than 
his  merit."  But  they  were  all  unanimous  in  exclud- 
ing him  from  any  part  whatever,  the  clerk  parti- 
cularly swearing,  "  If  they  gave  him  a  shilling,  they 
might  do  what  they  pleased  with  the  rest;  for  he 
would  not  concern  himself  with  the  affair."  This 
contention  was  so  hot,  and  so  totally  engaged  the 
attention  of  all  the  parties,  that  a  dexterous  nimble 
thief,  had  he  been  in  Mr.  Adams's  situation,  would 
have  taken  care  to  have  given  the  justice  no  trouble 
that  evening.  Indeed,  it  required  not  the  art  of  a 
Shepherd  to  escape,  especially  as  the  darkness  of  the 
night  would  have  so  much  befriended  him  ;  but 
Adams  trusted  rather  to  his  innocence  than  his  heels, 
and,  without  thinking  of  flight,  which  was  easy,  or 
resistance  (which  was  impossible,  as  there  were  six 
lusty  young  fellows,  besides  the  villain  himself,  pre- 
sent), he  walked  with  perfect  resignation  the  way  they 
thought  proper  to  conduct  him. 

Adams  frequently  vented  himself  in  ejaculations 
during  their  journey  ;  at  last,  poor  Joseph  Andrews 
occurring  to  his  mind,  he  could  not  refrain  sighing 
forth  his  name,  which  being  heard  by  his  companion 
in  affliction,  she  cried  with  some  vehemence,  "  Sure 
I  should  know  that  voice  ;  you  cannot  certainly, 
sir,  be  Mr.  Abraham  Adams'?" — "  Indeed,  damsel," 
says  he,  "  that  is  my  name  ;  there  is  something  also 
in  your  voice  which  persuades  me  I  have  heard  it 
before." — "La!  sir,"  says  she,  "don't  you  remember 
poor  Fanny  V' — "  How,  Fanny!"  answered  Adams  : 
"indeed,  I  very  well  remember  you  ;  what  can  have 
brought  you  hither'?" — "I  have  told  you,  sir,"  replied 
she,  "  I  was  travelling  towards  London  ;  but  I  thought 
you  mentioned  Joseph  Andrews  ;  pray  what  is  be- 
come of  himi"— "  I  left  him,  child,  tliis  afternoon," 
said  Adams,  "  in  the  stage-coach,  in  his  Avay  towards 
our  parish,  whither  he  is  going  to  see  you." — "  To 
see  me !  La,  sir,"  answered  Fanny,  "  sure  you  jeer 
me  ;  what  should  he  be  going  to  see  me  for ']" — "  Can 
you  ask  that*?"  replied  Adams.  "I  hope,  Fanny, 
you  are  not  inconstant  ;  I  assure  you  he  desen'es 
much  better  of  you." — "  La  !  Mr.  Adams,"  said  she, 
"  what  is  ;Mr.  Joseph  to  me  "i  I  am  sure  I  never  had 
anything  to  say  to  him,  but  as  one  fellow-servant 
might  to  another." — "  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this,"  said 
Adams;  "a  virtuous  passion  for  a  young  man  is 
what  no  woman  need  be  ashamed  of.  You  either 
do  not  tell  me  truth,  or  you  are  false  to  a  very  worthy 
man."  Adams  then  told  her  what  had  happened 
•at  the  inn,  to  whicii  she  listened  very  attentively ; 
and  a  sigh  often  escaped  from  her,  notwithstanding 
her  utmost  endeavours  to  the  contrary ;  nor  could 
she  prevent  herself  from  asking  a  thousand  questions, 
which  would  have  assured  any  one  but  Adams,  who 
ne\er  saw  farther  into  people  than  they  desired  to  let 
him,  of  the  truth  of  a  passion  she  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal. Indeed,  the  fact  was,  that  this  poor  girl,  hav- 
ing heard  of  Joseph's  misfortune,  by  some  of  the 
servants  belonging  to  the  coach  which  we  have  for- 
merly mentioned  to  have  stopped  at  the  inn  while  the 
poor  youth  was  confined  to  his  bed,  that  instant 
abandoned  the  cow  she  was    milking,   and,  taking 


Avith  her  a  little  bundle  of  clothes  under  her  arm, 
and  all  the  money  she  was  worth  in  her  own  p\.r3e, 
without  consulting  any  one,  immediately  set  forward 
in  pursuit  of  one  whom,  notwithstanding  her  shy- 
ness to  the  parson,  she  loved  with  inexpressible  vio- 
lence, though  with  the  purest  and  most  delicate  pas- 
sion. This  shyness,  therefore,  as  we  trust  it  will 
recommend  her  character  to  all  our  female  readers, 
and  not  greatly  surprise  such  of  our  males  as  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  younger  part  of  the  other 
sex,  we  shall  not  give  ourselves  any  trouble  to  vin- 
dicate. 


CHAPTER  XL 

What  happened  to  them  wiiile  before  the  justice.     A  cliaptcr 

very  full  of  learuinj;. 
Their  fellow-travellers  were  so  engaged  in  the  hot 
dispute  concerning  the  division  of  the  reward  for 
apprehending  these  innocent  people,  that  they  at- 
tended very  little  to  their  discourse.  They  were 
now  arrived  at  the  justice's  house,  and  had  sent  one 
of  his  servants  in  to  acquaint  his  worship  that  they 
had  taken  two  robbers  and  brought  them  before 
him.  The  justice,  who  was  just  returned  from  a 
fox-chase,  and  had  not  yet  finished  his  dinner, 
ordered  them  to  carry  the  prisoners  into  the  stable, 
whither  they  were  attended  by  all  the  servants  in 
the  house,  and  all  the  people  in  tlie  neighbourhood, 
who  flocked  together  to  see  them  with  as  much 
curiosity  as  if  there  was  something  uncommon  to 
be  seen,  or  that  a  rogue  did  not  look  like  other 
people. 

The  justice,  now  being  in  the  height  of  his  mirth 
and  his  cups,  bethought  himself  of  the  prisoners ; 
and,  telling  his  company  he  believed  they  should  have 
good  sport  in  their  examination,  he  ordered  them 
into  his  presence.  They  had  no  sooner  entered  the 
room  tlian  he  began  to  revile  them,  saying,  "  That 
robberies  on  the  highway  were  now  grown  so  fre- 
quent, that  people  could  not  sleep  safely  in  their 
beds,  and  assured  them  they  both  should  he  made 
examples  of  at  the  ensuing  assizes."  After  he  had 
gone  on  some  time  in  this  manner,  he  was  reminded 
by  his  clerk,  "  That  it  would  be  proper  to  take  the 
depositions  of  the  witnesses  against  them."  Which 
he  bid  him  do,  and  he  would  light  his  pipe  in  the 
mean  time.  Whilst  the  clerk  was  employed  in  writ- 
ing down  the  deposition  of  the  fellow  who  had  pre- 
tended to  be  robbed,  the  justice  employed  himself 
in  cracking  jests  on  poor  Fanny,  in  which  he  was 
seconded  by  all  the  company  at  table.  One  asked, 
"  Whether  she  was  to  be  indicted  for  a  highway- 
man '?"  Another  whispered  in  her  ear,  "  If  she 
had  not  provided  herself  a  great  belly,  he  was  at  her 
service."  A  third  said,  "He  warranted  she  was  a 
relation  of  Turpin."  To  which  one  of  the  com- 
pany, a  great  wit,  shaking  his  head,  and  then  his 
sides,  answered,  "  He  believed  she  was  nearer  re- 
lated to  Turpis ;"  at  which  there  was  an  universal 
laugh.  They  were  proc-eeding  thus  with  the  poor 
girl,  when  somebody,  smoking  the  cassock  peeping 
forth  from  under  the  great-coat  of  Adams,  cried  out, 
"  What  have  Ave  here,  a  parson'?"  "  How,  sirrah," 
says  the  justice,  "  do  you  go  robbing  in  the  dress  of 
a  clergyman"?  let  me  tell  you  your  habit  Avill  not 
entitle  you  to  the  benefit  of  the  clergy."  "  Yes," 
said  the  witty  fellow,  "  he  will  have  one  benefit  of 
clergj',  he  will  be  exalted  above  the  heads  of  the 
people  ;"  at  which  there  was  a  second  laugh.  And 
now  the  Vi^itty  spark,  seeing  his  jokes  take,  began  to 
rise  in  spirits  ;  and,  turning  to  Adams,  challenged 
him  to  cap  verses,  and,  provoking  him  by  giving  the 
first  bloAV,  he  repeated, 

"  Molle  meum  levibus  cord  est  vHebile  tclis." 
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Upon  which  Adams,  with  a  look  full  of  ineffable 
couterapt,  told  him,  "  He  deserved  scourging  for  his 
pronunciation."  The  witty  fellow  answered,  "What 
do  you  deserve,  doctor,  for  not  being  able  to  answer 
the  first  time  1  Why,  I  '11  give  one,  you  blockhead, 
with  an  S. 

■'  '  <t  ticet,  titfulvum  spectatur  in  ignibus  haurum.' 

"  What,  cans't  not  with  an  M  neither  1  Thou  art 
a  pretty  fellow  for  a  parson  !  Why  did'st  not  steal 
some  of  the  parson's  Latin  as  well  as  his  gownl" 
Another  at  the  table  then  answered,  "  If  he  had, 
you  would  have  been  too  hard  for  him  ;  I  remember 
you  at  the  college  a  very  devil  at  this  sport ;  I  have 
seen  you  catch  a  fresh  man,  for  nobody  that  knew 
you  would  engage  with  you."  "  I  have  forgot  those 
things  now,"  cried  the  wit.  "  I  believe  I  could 
have  done  pretty  well  formerly.      Let 's   see,  what 

did  I  end  with  1 — an  M  again — ay 

"  '  Mars,  Bacchus,  ApoUu,  virorum.' 

"  I  could  have  done  it  once."  "  Ah !  evil  betide 
you,  and  so  you  can  now,"  said  the  other  :  "  nobody 
in  this  country  will  undertake  you.''  Adams  could 
hold  no  longer  :  "  Friend,"  said  he,  "  I  have  a  hoy 
not  above  eight  years  old  who  would  instruct  thee 
that  the  last  verse  runs  thus  : — 

"  '  Vt  sunt  Divorum,  Mars,  Bacchus,  Apollo,  virorum.' 

"  I  '11  hold  thee  a  guinea  of  that,"  said  the  wit,  throw- 
ing the  money  on  the  table.  "  And  I  '11  go  your 
halves,"  cries  the  other.  "Done,"  answered  Adams  ; 
but  upon  applying  to  his  pocket  he  was  forced  to 
retract,  and  ovm  he  had  no  money  about  him  ; 
which  set  them  all  a  laughing,  and  confirmed  the 
triumph  of  his  adversary,  which  was  not  moderate, 
any  more  than  the  approbation  he  met  with  from 
the  whole  company,  who  told  Adams  he  must  go  a 
little  longer  to  school  before  he  attempted  to  attack 
that  gentleman  in  Latin. 

The  clerk,  having  finished  the  depositions,  as  well 
of  the  fellow  himself,  as  of  those  who  apprehended 
the  prisoners,  delivered  them  to  the  justice;  who, 
having  sworn  the  several  witnesses  without  reading 
a  syllable,  ordered  his  clerk  to  make  the  mittimus. 

Adams  then  said,  "  He  hoped  he  should  not  be 
condemned  unheard."  "  No,  no,"  cries  the  justice, 
you  will  be  asked  what  you  have  to  say  for  yourself 
when  you  come  on  your  trial :  we  are  not  trying 
you  now  ;  I  shall  only  commit  you  to  gaol:  if  you 
can  prove  your  innocence  at  'size,  you  will  be  found 
ignoramus,  and  so  no  harm  done."  "  Is  it  no  pu- 
nishment, sir,  for  an  innocent  man  to  lie  several 
months  in  gaol  V'  cries  Adams  :  "  I  beg  you  would 
at  least  hear  me  before  you  sign  the  mittimus." 
"  What  signifies  all  you  can  say'?"  says  the  justice  : 
"  is  it  not  here  in  black  and  white  against  you  1  I 
must  tell  you  you  are  a  very  impertinent  fellow  to 
take  up  so  much  of  my  time.  So  make  haste  with 
his  mittimus." 

The  clerk  now  acquainted  the  justice  that  among 
other  suspicious  things,  as  a  penknife,  &c.,  found  in 
Adams's  pocket,  they  had  discovered  a  book  written, 
as  he  apprehended,  in  ciphers  :  for  no  one  could 
read  a  word  in  it.  "  Ay,"  says  the  justice,  "  the 
fellow  may  be  more  than  a  common  robber,  he  may  be 
in  a  plot  against  the  government.  Produce  the  book." 
Upon  which  the  poor  manuscript  of  ^schylus, 
which  Adams  had  transcribed  with  his  own  hand, 
was  brought  forth  ;  and  the  justice,  looking  at  it, 
shook  his  head,  and,  turning  to  the  prisoner,  asked 
the  meaning  of  those  ciphers.  "  Ciphers  V'  an- 
swered Adams,  "  it  is  a  manuscript  of  ^schylus." 
"Whol  Avho'i"  said  the  justice.  Adams  repeated, 
"-^Ibchylus."     "  That  is  an  outlandish  name,"  cried 


the  clerk.  "  A  fictitious  name  rather,  I  believe," 
said  the  justice.  One  of  the  company  declared  it 
looked  very  much  like  Greek.  "  Greek'!"  said  the 
justice  ;  why  'tis  all  writing."  "  No,"  says  the  other, 
"  I  don't  positively  say  it  is  so  ;  for  it  is  a  very  long 
time  since  I  have  seen  any  Greek."  "  There 's 
one,"  says  he,  turning  to  the  parson  of  the  parish, 
who  was  present,  "  will  tell  us  immediately."  The 
parson,  taking  up  the  book,  and  putting  on  his  spec- 
tacles and  gravity  together,  muttered  some  words  to 
himself,  and  then  pronounced  aloud — "  Ay,  indeed, 
it  is  a  Greek  manuscript ;  a  very  fine  piece  of  anti- 
quity. I  make  no  doubt  but  it  was  stolen  from  the 
same  clergyman  from  whom  the  rogue  took  the  cas- 
sock." "  What  did  the  rascal  mean  by  his  ^s- 
chylusl"  says  the  justice.  "  Pooh  !"  answered  the 
doctor,  with  a  contemptuous  grin,  "  do  you  think 
that  fellow  knows  anything  of  this  book  1  ^s- 
chylus !  ho  !  ho !  I  see  now  what  it  is — a  manu- 
script of  one  of  the  fathers.  I  know  a  nobleman 
who  would  give  a  great  deal  of  money  for  such  a 
piece  of  antiquity.  Ay,  ay,  question  and  answer, 
The  beginning  is  the  catechism  in  Greek.     Ay,  ay, 

Pollaki  toi :  What's  your  name'?" "  Ay,  what's 

your  name  "?"  says  the  justice  to  Adams;  who  an- 
swered, "  It  is  ^Eschylus,  and  I  will  maintain  it." — 
"  0  !  it  is,"  says  the  justice  :  "  make  Mr.  ^schylus 
his  mittimus.  I  will  teach  you  to  banter  me  with 
a  false  name." 

One  of  the  company,  having  looked  stedfastly  at 
Adams,  asked  him,  "  If  he  did  not  know  lady 
Boobyl"  Upon  which  Adams,  presently  callinghim 
to  mind,  answered  in  a  rapture,  "  O  squire!  are  you 
there  \  I  believe  you  will  inform  his  worship  I  am 
innocent." — "  I  can  indeed  say,"  replied  the  squire, 
"  that  I  am  very  much  surprised  to  see  you  in  this 
situation  ;"  and  then,  addressing  himself  to  the  jus- 
tice, he  said,  "  Sir,  I  assure  you  Mr.  Adams  is  a 
clergyman,  as  he  appears,  and  a  gentleman  of  a  very- 
good  character.  I  wish  you  would  inquire  a  little 
farther  into  this  affair  ;  for  I  am  convinced  of  his 
innocence." — "  Nay,"  says  the  justice,  "  if  he  is  a 
gentleman,  and  you  are  sure  he  is  innocent,  I  don't 
desire  to  commit  him,  not  I  :  I  will  commit  the  wo- 
man by  herself,  and  take  your  bail  for  the  gentle- 
man :  look  into  the  book,  clerk,  and  see  how  it  is  to 
take  bail — come — and  make  the  mittimus  for  the 
woman  as  fast  as  you  can." — "  Sir,"  cries  Adams, 
"  I  assure  you  she  is  as  innocent  as  myself." — "  Per- 
haps," said  the  squire,  "  there  may  be  some  mistake  : 
pray  let  us  hear  Mr.  Adams's  relation." — "  With  all 
my  heart,"  answered  the  justice  ;  "  and  give  the 
gentleman  a  glass  to  whet  his  whistle  before  he 
begins.  I  know  how  to  behave  myself  to  gentle- 
men as  well  as  another.  Nobody  can  say  I  have 
committed  a  gentleman  since  I  have  been  in  the 
commission."  Adams  then  began  the  narrative,  in. 
which,  though  he  was  very  prolix,  he  was  uninter- 
rupted, unless  by  several  hums  and  hahs  of  the  jus- 
tice, and  his  desire  to  repeat  those  parts  which  seemed 
to  him  most  material.  When  he  had  finished,  the 
justice,  who,  on  what  the  squire  had  said,  believed 
every  syllable  of  his  story  on  his  bare  affirmation, 
notwithstanding  the  depositions  on  oath  to  the  con- 
trary, began  to  let  loose  several  rogues  and  rascals 
against  the  witness,  whom  he  ordered  to  stand 
forth,  but  in  vain ;  the  said  witness,  long  since 
finding  what  turn  matters  were  likely  to  take,  had 
privily  withdrawni,  without  attending  the  issue. 
The  justice  now  flew  into  a  violent  passion,  and  was 
hardly  prevailed  with  not  to  commit  the  innocent 
fellows  who  had  been  imposed  on  as  well  as  him- 
self. He  swore,  "  They  had  best  find  out  the  fel- 
low   who  was   guilty  of  perjui-y,    and    bring   him 
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before  him  within  two  days,  or  he  would  bind  them 
all  over  to  then-  good  behaviour."  They  all  pro- 
mised to  use  their  best  endeavours  to  that  purpose, 
and  were  dismissed.  Then  the  justice  insisted  that 
Mr.  Adams  should  sit  down  and  take  a  glass  with 
him  ;  and  the  parson  of  the  parish  delivered  him 
back  the  manuscript  without  saying  a  word  ;  nor 
would  Adams,  who  plainly  discerned  his  ignorance, 
expose  it.  As  for  Fanny,  she  was,  at  her  own  re- 
quest, recommended  to  the  care  of  a  maid-servant  of 
the  house,  Avho  helped  her  to  new  dress  and  clean 
herself. 

The  company  in  the  parlour  had  not  been  long 
seated  before  they  were  alarmed  with  a  horrible 
uproar  from  without,  -where  the  persons  who  had 
apprehended  Adams  and  Fanny  had  been  regaling, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  house,  with  the  jus- 
tice's strong  beer.  These  were  all  fiUen  together  by 
the  ears,  and  were  cuffing  each  other  without  any 
mercy.  The  justice  himself  sallied  out,  and  with  the 
dignity  of  his  presence  soon  put  an  end  to  the  fray. 
On  his  return  into  the  parlour,  he  reported,  "  Tliat 
the  occasion  of  the  quarrel  was  no  other  than  a  dis- 
pute to  whom,  if  Adams  had  been  convicted,  the 
greater  share  of  the  reward  for  apprehending  him 
had  belonged."  All  the  company  laughed  at  this, 
except  Adams,  who,  taking  his  pipe  from  his  mouth, 
fetched  a  deep  groan,  and  said,  "He  was  sorry  to 
see  so  litigious  a  temper  in  men.  That  he  remem- 
bered a  story  something  like  it  in  one  of  the  parishes 
where  his  cure  lay  : — There  was,"  continued  he,  "  a 
competition  between  three  young  fellows  for  the  place 
of  the  clerk,  which  I  disposed  of,  to  the  best  of  my 
abilities,  according  to  merit  ;  that  is,  I  gave  it  to  him 
who  had  the  happiest  knack  at  setting  a  psalm.  The 
clerk  was  no  sooner  established  in  his  place  than  a 
contention  began  between  the  two  disappointed  can- 
didates concerning  their  excellence  ;  each  contend- 
ing on  whom,  had  they  two  been  the  only  competi- 
tors, my  election  would  have  fallen.  This  dispute 
frequently  disturbed  the  congregation,  and  intro- 
duced a  discord  into  the  psalmody,  till  I  was  forced 
to  silence  them  both.  But  alas  !  the  litigious  spirit 
could  not  be  stifled  ;  and,  being  no  longer  able  to 
vent  itself  in  singing,  it  now  broke  forth  in  fighting. 
It  produced  many  battles  (for  they  were  very  near  a 
match),  and  I  believe  would  have  ended  fatally,  had 
not  the  death  of  the  clerk  given  me  an  opportunity  to 
promote  one  of  them  to  his  place  ;  which  presently  put 
an  end  to  the  dispute,  and  entirely  reconciled  the  con- 
tending parties."  Adams  then  proceeded  to  make 
some  philosophical  observations  on  the  folly  of  grow- 
ing warm  in  disputes  in  which  neither  party  is  in- 
terested. He  then  applied  himself  vigorously  to 
smoking ;  and  a  long  silence  ensued,  which  was  at 
length  broke  by  the  justice,  who  began  to  sing  forth 
his  own  praises,  and  to  value  himself  exceedingly  on 
his  nice  discernment  in  the  cause  which  had  lately 
been  before  him.  He  was  quickly  interrupted  by 
Mr.  Adams,  between  whom  and  his  worship  a  dis- 
pute now  arose,  whether  he  ought  not,  in  strictness 
of  law,  to  have  committed  him,  the  said  Adams  ;  in 
Avhicli  the  latter  maintained  he  ought  to  have  been 
committed,  and  the  justice  as  vehemently  held  he 
ought  not.  This  had  most  probably  produced  a 
quarrel  (for  both  were  very  violent  and  positive  in 
their  opinions),  had  not  Fanny  accidentally  heard 
that  a  young  fellow  was  going  from  the  justice's 
house  to  the  very  inn  where  the  stage-coach  in 
which  Joseph  was  put  up.  Upon  this  news,  she 
immediately  sent  for  the  parson  out  of  the  parlour. 
Adams,  when  he  found  her  resolute  to  go  (though 
she  would  not  own  the  reason,  but  pretended  she 
could  not  bear  to  see  the  faces  of  those  who  had  sus- 


pected her  of  such  a  crime),  was  as  fully  determined 
to  go  with  her  ;  he  accordingly  took  leave  of  the 
justice  and  company :  and  so  ended  a  dispute  in  which 
the  law  seemed  shamefully  to  intend  to  set  a  magis- 
trate and  a  divine  together  by  the  ears. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

A  very  delightful  adventure,  as  well  to  the  persons  concerned 
as  to  the  good-natured  reader. 

Adams,  Fanny,  and  the  guide,  set  out  together  about 
one  in  the  morning,  the  moon  being  then  just  risen. 
They  had  not  gone  above  a  mile  before  a  most  vio- 
lent storm  of  rain  obliged  them  to  take  shelter  in  an 
inn,  or  rather  alehouse,  where  Adams  immedi- 
ately procured  himself  a  good  fire,  a  toast  and  ale, 
and  a  pipe,  and  began  to  smoke  with  great  content, 
utterly  forgetting  everything  that  had  happened. 

Fanny  sat  likewise  do-vra  by  the  fire ;  but  was  much 
more  impatient  at  the  storm.  She  presently  engaged 
the  eyes  of  the  host,  his  wife,  the  maid  of  the  house, 
and  the  young  fellow  who  was  their  guide  ;  they  all 
conceived  they  had  never  seen  anything  half  so 
handsome  ;  and  indeed,  reader,  if  thou  art  of  an 
amorous  hue,  I  advise  thee  to  skip  over  the  next  pa- 
ragraph ;  which,  to  render  our  history  perfect,  we 
are  obliged  to  set  down,  humbly  hoping  that  we  may 
escape  the  fate  of  Pygmalion  ;  for  if  it  should  hap- 
pen to  us,  or  to  thee,  to  be  struck  with  this  picture, 
we  should  be  perhaps  in  as  helpless  a  condition  as 
Narcissus,  and  might  say  to  ourselves,  quod  j^etis 
est  nusquam.     Or,  if  the  finest  features  in  it  should 

set  lady 's  image  before  our  eyes,  we  should  be 

still  in  as  bad  a  situation,  and  might  say  to  our  de- 
sires, Cwlum  ipsum  2)etimus  stultitia. 

Fanny  was  now  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  her  age  ; 
she  was  tall  and  delicately  shaped  ;  but  not  one  of 
those  slender  young  women  who  seem  rather  in- 
tended to  hang  up  in  the  hall  of  an  anatomist  than 
for  any  other  purpose.  On  the  contrary,  she  was  so 
plump  that  she  seemed  bursting  through  her  tight 
stays,  especially  in  the  part  which  confined  her  swell- 
ing breasts.  Nor  did  her  hips  want  the  assistance 
of  a  hoop  to  extend  them.  The  exact  shape  of  her 
arms  denoted  the  form  of  those  limbs  which  she  con- 
cealed ;  and  though  they  were  a  little  reddened  by 
her  labour,  yet,  if  her  sleeve  slipped  above  her  elbow, 
or  her  handkerchief  discovered  any  part  of  her  neck, 
a  whiteness  appeared  which  the  finest  Italian  paint 
would  be  unable  to  reach.  Her  hair  was  of  a  ches- 
nut  brown,  and  nature  had  been  extremely  lavish  to 
her  of  it,  which  she  had  cut,  and  on  Sundays  used  to 
curl  down  her  neck,  in  the  modern  fashion.  Her 
forehead  was  high,  her  eyebrows  ardied,  and  rather 
full  than  otherwise.  Her  eyes  black  and  sparkling; 
her  nose  just  inclining  to  the  Roman  ;  her  lips  red 
and  moist,  and  her  under  lip,  according  to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  ladies,  too  pouting.  Her  teeth  were 
white,  but  not  exactly  even.  The  small-pox  had 
left  one  only  mark  on  her  chin,  which  was  so  large, 
it  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  dimple,  had  not  her 
left  cheek  produced  one  so  near  a  neighbour  to  it, 
that  the  former  served  only  for  a  foil  to  the  latter. 
Her  complexion  was  fair,  a  little  injured  by  the  sun, 
but  overspread  with  such  a  bloom  that  the  finest 
ladies  would  have  exchanged  all  their  white  for  it : 
add  to  these  a  countenance  in  which,  though  she 
was  extremely  bashful,  a  sensibility  appeared  almost 
incredible  ;  and  a  sweetness,  whenever  she  smiled, 
beyond  either  imitation  or  description.  To  conclude 
all,  she  had  a  natural  gentility,  supei'ior  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  art,  and  which  surprised  all  who  beheld 
her. 

This  lovely  creature  was  sitting  by  the  fij-e  with 
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Adams,  when  her  attention  was  suddenly  engaged 
by  a  voice  from  au  inner  room,  which  sung  the  t'ol- 
loM'ing  song  : 

THE    SONG. 

Say,  Chloe,  where  must  the  swain  stray 

Who  is  by  thy  beauties  undone  ? 
To  wash  their  remembrance  away. 

To  what  distant  Lethe  must  run? 
The  wretcli  who  is  sentenced  to  die 

May  escape,  and  leave  justice  behind.; 
From  his  country  perhaps  he  may  fly. 

But  O  1  can  he  fly  from  his  mind  r 

O  rapture  unthought  of  before  1 

To  be  thus  of  Chloe  possess'd ; 
Nor  she,  nor  no  tyrant's  hard  power. 

Her  image  can  tear  from  my  breast. 
But  felt  not  Narcissus  more  joy. 

With  his  eyes  he  beheld  his  loved  charms  ? 
Yet  what  he  beheld  the  fond  boy 

More  eagerly  wish'd  in  his  arms. 

How  can  it  thy  dear  image  be 

Which  Alls  this  my  bosom  with  woe  ? 
Can  aught  bear  resemblance  to  thee 

Which  grief  and  not  joy  can  bestow  ? 
This  counterfeit  snatch  from  my  heart. 

Ye  pow'rs,  tho'  with  torment  I  rave, 
Tho'  mortal  will  prove  the  fell  smart ; 

I  then  shall  find  rest  in  my  grave. 

Ah,  see  the  dear  nymph  o'er  the  plain 

Come  smiling  and  tripping  along  ! 
A  thousand  Loves  dance  in  her  train. 

Tlie  Graces  around  her  all  throng. 
To  meet  her  soft  Zephyrus  flies. 

And  wafts  all  the  sweets  from  the  flowers 
Ah,  rogue  I  whilst  he  kisses  her  eyes. 

More  sweets  from  her  breath  he  devours. 

My  soul,  whilst  I  gaze,  is  on  fire : 

But  her  looks  were  so  tender  and  kind> 
My  hope  almost  reach'd  my  desire. 

And  left  lame  despair  far  behind. 
Transported  with  madness,  I  flew. 

And  eagerly  seized  on  my  bliss ; 
Her  bosom  but  half  she  withdrew. 

But  half  she  refused  my  fond  kiss. 
Advances  like  these  made  me  bold  ; 

I  whisper'd  her, — love,  we  're  alone. — 
The  rest  let  immortals  unfold  ; 

No  language  can  tell  but  their  ov,ti. 
Ah,  Chloe,  expiring,  I  cried. 

How  long  I  thy  cruelty  bore  ! 
Ah,  Strephon,  she  blusidng  replied, 

You  ne'er  was  so  pressing  before. 

Adams  had  been  ruminating  all  this  time  on  a 
passage  in  ^schylus,  without  attending  in  the  least 
to  the  voice,  though  one  of  the  most  melodious  that 
ever  was  heard,  when,  casting  his  eyes  on  Fanny, 
he  cried  out,  "  Bless  us,  you  look  extremely  pale  !" 
— "  Pale  !  Mr.  Adams,"  says  she  ;  "  O  Jesus '."  and 
fell  backwards  in  her  chair.  Adams  jumped  up, 
flung  his  .Eschylus  into  the  fire,  and  fell  a  roaring 
to  the  people  of  the  house  for  help.  He  soon  sum- 
moned every  one  into  the  room,  and  the  songster 
among  the  rest ;  but,  O  reader !  when  this  night- 
ingale, who  was  no  other  than  Joseph  Andrews 
himself,  saw  his  beloved  Fanny  in  the  situation  we 
have  described  her,  canst  thou  conceive  the  agita- 
tions of  his  mind "?  If  thou  canst  not,  wave  that 
meditation  to  behold  his  happiness,  when,  clasping 
her  in  his  arms,  he  fomid  life  and  blood  returning  into 
her  cheeks  ;  when  he  saw  her  open  her  beloved  eyes, 
and  heard  her  with  the  soft  accent  whisper,  "  Are 
you  Joseph  Andrews  V' — "  Art  thou  my  Fanny  1" 
he  answered  eagerly  ;  and,  pulling  her  to  his  heart, 
he  imprinted  numberless  kisses  on  her  lips,  without 
considering  who  were  present. 

If  prudes  are  oft'ended  at  the  lusciousness  of  this 
picture,  they  may  take  their  eyes  oiF  from  it,,  and 
sui-vey  parson  Adams  dancing  about  the  room  in  a 
rapture  of  joy.  Some  philosophers  may  perhaps 
doubt  whether  he  was  not  the  happiest  of  the  three ; 
for  the  goodness  of  his  heart  enjoyed  the  blessings 


which  were  exulting  in  the  breasts  of  both  the  other 
two,  together  with  his  own.  But  we  shall  leave  such 
disquisitions,  as  too  deep  for  us,  to  those  who  are 
building  some  favourite  hypothesis,  whicli  they  will 
refuse  no  metaphysical  rubbish  to  erect  and  support : 
for  our  part,  we  give  it  clearly  on  the  side  of  Joseph, 
whose  happiness  was  not  only  greater  than  the  par- 
sou's,  but  of  longer  duration  ;  for  as  soon  as  the  first 
tumults  of  Adams's  rapture  were  over  he  cast  his  eyes 
towards  the  tire,  where  iEschylus  lay  expiring ;  and 
immediately  rescued  the  poor  remains,  to  wit,  the 
sheepskin  covering,  of  his  dear  friend,  which  was  the 
work  of  his  own  hands,  and  had  been  his  insepar- 
able companion  for  upwards  of  thirty  years. 

Fanny  had  no  sooner  perfectly  recovered  herself 
than  she  began  to  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  her 
transports  ;  and,  reflecting  on  what  she  had  done  and 
suiTered  in  the  presence  of  so  many,  she  was  imme- 
diately covered  with  confusion ;  and,  pushing  Joseph 
gently  from  her,  she  begged  him  to  be  quiet,  nor 
would  admit  either  of  kiss  or  embrace  any  longer. 
Then,  seeing  Mrs.  Slipslop,  she  curtsied,  and  offered 
to  advance  to  her  ;  but  that  high  woman  would  not 
return  her  curtsies  ;  but,  casting  her  eyes  another 
way,  immediately  withdrew  into  another  room,  mut- 
tering, as  she  went,  she  wondered  who  the  creature 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  dissertation  concerning  high  people  and  low  people,  with 
Mrs.   Slipslop's     departure    in    no   very    good    temper    of 
mind,  and  the  evil  plight  in  which  she  left  Adams  and  his 
company. 

It  will  doubtless  seem  extremely  odd  to  many 
readers,  that  Mrs.  Slipslop,  who  had  lived  several 
years  in  the  same  house  with  Fanny,  should,  in  a 
short  separation,  utterly  forget  her.  And  indeed  the 
truth  is,  that  she  remembered  her  very  well.  As  we 
would  not  willingly,  therefore,  that  anything  should 
appear  unnatural  in  this  our  history,  we  will  endea- 
vour to  explain  the  reasons  of  her  conduct ;  nor  do  we 
doubt  being  able  to  satisfy  the  most  curious  reader 
that  Mrs.  Slipslop  did  not  in  the  least  deviate  from 
the  common  road  in  this  behaviour ;  and,  indeed, 
had  she  done  otherwise,  she  must  have  descended 
below  herself,  and  woidd  have  very  justly  been  liable 
to  censure. 

Be  it  known  then,  that  the  human  species  are- 
divided  into  two  sorts  of  people,  to  wit,  high  people 
and  low  people.  As  by  high  people  I  would  not  be- 
understood  to  mean  persons  literally  born  higher  in 
their  dimensions  than  the  rest  of  the  species,  nor 
metaphorically  those  of  exalted  characters  or  abilities ; 
so  by  low  people  I  cannot  be  construed  to  intend  the 
reverse.  High  people  signify  no  other  than  people 
of  fashion,  and  low  people  those  of  no  fashion.  Now, 
this  word  fashion  hath  by  long  use  lost  its  original 
meaning,  from  which  at  present  it  gives  us  a  very 
different  idea ;  for  I  am  deceived  if  by  persons  of 
fashion  we  do  not  generally  include  a  conception  of 
birth  and  accomplishments  superior  to  the  herd  of 
mankind ;  Avhereas,  in  reality,  nothing  more  was 
originally  meant  by  a  person  of  fashion  than  a  per- 
son who  di-essed  himself  in  the  fashion  of  the  times  ; 
and  the  word  really  and  truly  signifies  no  more  at  this- 
day.  Now,  the  world  being  thus  divided  into  people 
of  fashion  and  people  of  no  fashion,  a  fierce  con- 
tention arose  between  them  ;  nor  would  those  of  one 
party,  to  avoid  suspicion,  be  seen  publicly  to  speak 
to  those  of  the  other,  though  they  often  held  a  very 
good  correspondence  in  private.  In  this  contention 
it  is  difficult  to  say  which  party  succeeded  ;  for,  whilst 
the  people  of  fashion  seized  several  places  to  their 
o'wn  use,   such  as  courts,  assemblies,  operas,  balls, 
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&c.,  the  people  of  no  fashion,  besides  one  royal 
place,  called  his  jMajesty's  Bear-garden,  have  been  in 
constant  possession  of  all  hops,  fairs,  revels,  &c. 
Two  places  have  been  agreed  to  be  divided  between 
thern,  namely,  the  church  and  the  playhouse,  where 
they  segregate  themselves  from  each  other  in  a  re- 
markable manner  ;  for,  as  the  pcojde  of  fashion  exalt 
themselves  at  church  over  the  heads  of  the  people  of 
no  iashion,  so  in  the  playhouse  they  abase  them- 
selves in  the  same  degree  under  their  feet.  This 
distinction  I  have  never  met  with  any  one  able  to 
account  for :  it  is  sufficient  that,  so  for  from  looking 
on  each  other  as  brethren  in  the  christian  language, 
they  seem  scarce  to  regard  each  other  as  of  the  same 
species.  This  the  terms  "  strange  persons,  people 
one  does  not  know,  the  creature,  wretches,  beasts, 
brutes,"  and  many  other  appellations,  evidently  de- 
monstrate ;  which  Mrs.  Slipslop,  having  often  heard 
her  mistress  use,  thought  she  had  also  a  right  to  use  in 
her  turn ;  and  perhaps  she  was  not  mistaken  ;  for 
these  two  parties,  especially  those  bordering  nearly 
on  each  other,  to  wit,  the  lowest  of  the  high,  and  the 
highest  of  the  low,  often  change  their  parties  accord- 
ing to  place  and  time  ;  for  those  who  are  people  of 
fashion  in  one  place  are  often  people  of  no  fashion 
in  another.  And  with  regard  to  time,  it  may  not  be 
unpleasant  to  survey  the  picture  of  dependence  like 
a  kind  of  ladder :  as,  for  instance ;  early  in  the 
morning  arises  the  postilion,  or  some  other  boy, 
which  great  families,  no  more  than  great  ships,  are 
without,  and  falls  to  brushing  the  clothes  and  clean- 
ing the  shoes  of  John  the  footman ;  who,  being 
dressed  himself,  applies  his  hands  to  the  same  la- 
bours for  Mr.  Second-hand,  the  squire's  gentleman  ; 
the  gentleman  in  the  like  manner,  a  little  later  in 
the  day,  attends  the  squire  ;  the  squire  is  no  sooner 
equipped  than  he  attends  the  levee  of  my  lord  ; 
which  is  no  sooner  over  than  my  lord  himself  is 
seen  at  the  levee  of  the  favourite,  who,  after  the  hour 
of  homage  is  at  an  end,  appears  himself  to  pay  hom- 
age to  the  levee  of  his  sovereign.  Nor  is  there, 
perhaps,  in  this  whole  ladder  of  dependence,  any  one 
step  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  other  than  the 
first  from  the  second  ;  so  that  to  a  philosopher  the 
question  might  only  seem,  whether  you  would  choose 
to  be  a  great  man  at  six  in  the  morning,  or  at  two  in 
the  afternoon.  And  yet  there  are  scarce  two  of  these 
who  do  not  think  the  least  familiarity  with  the  per- 
sons below  them  a  condescension,  and,  if  tbey  were 
to  go  one  step  farther,  a  degradation. 

And  now,  reader,  I  hope  thou  wilt  pardon  this 
long  digression,  which  seemed  to  me  necessary  to 
vindicate  the  great  character  of  Mrs.  Slipslop  from 
what  low  people,  who  have  never  seen  high  people, 
might  think  an  absurdity  ;  but  we  who  know  them 
must  have  daily  found  very  high  persons  know  us  in 
one  place  and  not  in  another,  to-day  and  not  to- 
morrow;  all  which  it  is  difficult  to  account  for 
otherwise  than  I  have  here  endeavoured  ;  and  per- 
haps, if  the  gods,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some, 
made  men  only  to  laugh  at  them,  there  is  no  part  of 
our  behaviour  which  answers  the  end  of  our  creation 
better  than  this. 

But  to  return  to  our  history  :  Adams,  who  knew 
no  more  of  this  than  the  cat  which  sat  on  the  table, 
imagining  Mrs.  Slipslop's  memory  had  been  much 
worse  than  it  really  was,  followed  her  into  the  next 
room,  crying  out,  "  Madam  Slipslop,  here  is  one  of 
your  old  acquaintance  ;  do  but  see  what  a  fine 
woman  she  is  grown  since  she  left  lady  Booby's 
sei-vice."— "  I  think  I  reflect  something  of  her,"  an- 
swered she,  with  great  dignity,  "but  I  can't  remem- 
ber an  the  inferior  serv;mts  in  our  family."  She 
then  proceeded  to  satisfy  Adams's  curiosity,  by  tell- 


ing him,  "  when  she  arrived  at  the  inn,  she  found  a 
chaise  ready  for  her ;  that,  her  lady  being  expected 
very  shortly  in  the  country,  she  was  obliged  to  make 
the  utmost  haste  ;  and,  incommensuration  of  Joseph's 
lamenesss,  she  had  taken  him  with  her  ;"  and  lastly, 
"  that  the  excessive  virulence  of  the  storm  had  driven 
them  into  the  house  where  he  found  them."  After 
which,  she  acquainted  Adams  Avith  his  having  left 
his  horse,  and  expressed  some  wonder  at  his  having  I 
strayed  so  far  out  of  his  way,  and  at  meeting  him,  as 
she  said,  "  in  the  company  of  that  wench,  who  she 
feared  was  no  better  than  she  should  be."  I 

The  horse  was  no  sooner  put  into  Adams's  head 
but  he  was  immediately  driven  out  by  thi>  re- 
flection on  the  character  of  Fanny.  He  protested, 
"  He  believed  there  was  not  a  chaster  damsel  in 
the  universe.  I  heartily  Avish,  I  heartily  wish," 
cried  he  (snapping  his  fingers),  "  that  all  her 
betters  were  as  good."  He  then  proceeded  to  in- 
form her  of  the  accident  of  their  meeting ;  but 
when  he  came  to  mention  the  circumstance  of  deli- 
vering her  from  the  rape,  she  said,  "  She  thought  him 
properer  for  the  army  than  the  clergy  ;  that  it  did 
not  become  a  clergyman  to  lay  violent  hands  on  any 
one  ;  that  he  should  have  rather  prayed  that  she 
might  be  strengthened."  Adams  said,  "  He  was 
very  far  from  being  ashamed  of  what  he  had  done  :" 
she  replied,  "  Want  of  shame  was  not  the  curry- 
curistic  of  a  clergyman."  This  dialogue  might 
have  probably  grown  warmer,  had  not  Joseph  op- 
portunely entered  the  room,  to  ask  leave  of  madam 
Slipslop  to  introduce  Fanny  ;  but  she  positively  re- 
fused to  admit  any  such  trollops,  and  told  him, 
"  She  would  have  been  burnt  before  she  would 
have  suffered  him  to  get  into  a  chaise  with  her,  if 
she  had  once  respected  him  of  having  his  sluts  way- 
laid on  the  road  for  him  ;"  adding,  "  that  Mr.  Adams 
acted  a  very  pretty  part,  and  she  did  not  doubt  but 
to  see  him  a  bishop."  He  made  the  best  bow  he 
could,  and  cried  out,  "  I  thank  you,  madam,  for 
that  right-reverend  appellation,  which  I  shall  take 
all  honest  means  to  deserve."  — "  Very  honest 
means,"  returned  she  with  a  sneer,  "  to  bring 
people  together."  At  these  words  Adams  took  two 
or  three  strides  across  the  room,  when  the  coach- 
man came  to  inform  Mrs.  Slipslop  "  That  the  storm 
was  over,  and  the  moon  shone  very  bright."  She 
then  sent  for  Joseph,  who  was  sitting  without  with 
his  Fanny,  and  would  have  had  him  gone  with  her ; 
but  he  peremptorily  refused  to  leave  Fanny  behind, 
which  threw  the  good  woman  into  a  violent  rage,  j 
She  said  "  She  would  inform  her  lady  what  doings  Mi 
were  carrying  on,  and  did  not  doubt  but  she  would  1: 
I'id  the  parish  of  all  such  people  ;"  and  concluded  a 
long  speech,  full  of  bitterness  and  very  hard  words, 
with  some  reflections  on  the  clergy  not  decent  to 
repeat ;  at  last,  finding  Joseph  unmoveable,  she 
flung  herself  into  the  chaise,  casting  a  look  at 
Fanny  as  she  went,  not  unlike  that  which  Cleopatra 
gives  Octavia  in  the  play.  To  say  the  truth,  she 
was  most  disagreeably  disappointed  by  the  presence 
of  Fanny  ;  she  had,  from  her  first  seeing  Joseph  at 
the  inn,  conceived  hopes  of  something  which  might 
have  been  accomplished  at  an  alehouse  as  well  as 
a  palace.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  Mr.  Adams  had 
rescued  more  than  Fanny  from  the  danger  of  a  rape 
that  evening. 

When  the  chaise  had  carried  off  the  enraged  Slip- 
slop, Adams,  Joseph,  and  Fanny  assembled  over  the 
fire,  where  they  had  a  great  deal  of  innocent  chat, 
pretty  enough  ;  but,  as  possibly  it  would  not  be  very 
entertaining  to  the  reader,  we  shall  hasten  to  the 
morning  ;  only  obser\'ing  that  none  of  them  went 
to  bed  that  night.     Adams,  when  he  had  smoked 
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three  pipes,  took  a  comfortable  nap  in  a  great  chair, 
and  left  the  lovers,  whose  eyes  were  too  well  em- 
ployed to  permit  any  desire  of  shutting  them,  to 
enjoy  by  themselves,  during  some  hours,  a  happiness 
of  which  none  of  my  readers  who  have  never  been 
in  love  are  capable  of  the  least  conception,  though 
we  had  as  many  tongues  as  Homer  desired  to  de- 
scribe it  with,  and  Avhich  all  true  lovers  will  repre- 
sent to  their  own  minds  without  the  least  assist- 
ance from  us. 

Let  it  suffice  then  to  say,  that  Fanny,  after  a 
thousand  entreaties,  at  last  gave  up  her  whole  soul 
to  Joseph  ;  and,  almost  fainting  in  his  arms,  with  a 
sigh  infinitely  softer  and  sweeter  too  than  any 
Arabian  breeze,  she  whispered  to  his  lips,  which 
were  then  close  to  hers,  "  O  Joseph,  you  have  won 
me  ;  I  will  be  yours  for  ever."  Joseph,  having 
thanked  her  on  his  knees,  and  embraced  her  with 
an  eagerness  which  she  now  almost  returned,  leaped 
up  in  a  rapture,  and  awakened  the  parson,  earnestly 
begging  him  "  that  he  would  that  instant  join  their 
hands  together."  Adams  rebuked  him  for  his  re- 
quest, and  told  him  "  he  Avould  by  no  means  con- 
sent to  anything  contrai-y  to  the  forms  of  the 
church ;  that  he  had  no  licence,  nor  indeed  would 
he  advise  him  to  obtain  one  :  that  the  church  had 
prescribed  a  form, — namely,  the  publication  of 
banns, — with  which  all  good  christians  ought  to 
comply,  and  to  the  omission  of  which  he  attri- 
buted the  many  miseries  which  befel  great  folks  in 
marriage ;"  concluding,  "  As  many  as  are  joined 
together  otherwise  than  G — 's  word  doth  allow,  are 
not  joined  together  by  G — ,  neither  is  their  matri- 
mony lawful."  Fanny  agreed  with  the  parson,  say- 
ing to  Joseph,  with  a  blush,  "  she  assured  him  she 
would  not  consent  to  any  such  thing,  and  that  she 
wondered  at  his  offering  it."  In  which  resolution 
she  was  comforted  and  commended  by  Adams ;  and 
Joseph  was  obliged  to  wait  patiently  till  after  the 
third  publication  of  the  banns,  which  however  he 
obtained  the  consent  of  Fanny,  in  the  presence  of 
Adams,  to  put  in  at  their  arrival. 

The  sun  had  now  been  risen  some  hours,  when 
Joseph,  finding  his  leg  surprisingly  recovered,  pro- 
posed to  walk  forwards ;  but  when  they  were  all 
ready  to  set  out,  an  accident  a  little  retarded  them. 
This  was  no  other  than  the  reckoning,  which 
amounted  to  seven  shillings ;  no  great  sum  if  we 
consider  the  immense  quantity  of  ale  which  Mr. 
Adams  poured  in.  Indeed,  they  had  no  objection 
to  the  reasonableness  of  the  bill,  but  many  to  the 
probability  of  paying  it ;  for  the  fellow  who  had 
taken  poor  Fanny's  purse  had  unluckily  forgot  to 
return  it.     So  that  the  account  stood  thus : 

£.  s.    d. 
Mr.  Adams  and  company.     Dr.     .         .070 

In  Mr.  Adams's  pocket  .         .         .     0     0     6i 

In  Mr  Joseph's 0     0     0 

In  Mrs.  Fanny's 0     0     0 

Balance  .  .  .  0  6  5i- 
They  stood  silent  some  few  minutes,  staring  at  each 
other,  when  Adams  whipped  out  on  his  toes,  and  asked 
the  hostess,  "  if  there  was  no  clergyman  in  that 
parish  V'  She  answered,  "  There  was." — "  Is  he 
wealthy  V  replied  he  ;  to  which  she  likewise  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative.  Adams  then  snapping 
his  fingers  returned  overjoyed  to  his  companions, 
cryiug  out,  "  Heureka,  Heureka  ;"  which  not  being 
understood,  he  told  them  in  plain  English,  "  They 
need  give  themselves  no  trouble,  for  he  had  a  bro- 
ther in  the  parish  who  would  defray  the  reckoning, 
and  that  he  would  just  step  to  his  house  and  fetch 
the  money,  and  return  to  them  instantly." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

An  interview  between  parson  Adams  and  parson  Trulliber. 
Parson  Adams  came  to  the  house  of  parson  Trul- 
liber, whom  he  found  stripped  into  his  waistcoat, 
with  an  apron  on,  and  a  pail  in  his  hand,  just  come 
from  serving  his  hogs  ;  for  Mr.  Trulliber  was  a 
parson  on  Sundays,  but  all  the  other  six  days  might 
more  properly  be  called  a  farmer.  He  occupied  a 
small  piece  of  land  of  his  own,  besides  which  he 
rented  a  considerable  deal  more.  His  wife  milked 
his  cows,  managed  his  dairy,  and  followed  the 
markets  with  butter  and  eggs.  The  hogs  fell  chiefly 
to  his  care,  which  he  carefully  waited  on  at  home, 
and  attended  to  fairs  ;  on  which  occasion  he  was 
liable  to  many  jokes,  his  own  size  being,  with  much 
ale,  rendered  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  beasts  he 
sold.  He  was  indeed  one  of  the  largest  men  you 
should  see,  and  could  have  acted  the  part  of  sir 
John  Falstaff  without  stuffing.  Add  to  tliis  that  the 
rotundity  of  his  belly  was  considerably  increased  by 
the  shortness  of  his  stature,  his  shadow  ascending 
very  near  as  far  in  height,  when  he  lay  on  his  back, 
as  when  he  stood  on  his  legs.  His  voice  was  loud 
and  hoarse,  and  his  accent  extremely  broad.  To 
complete  the  whole,  he  had  a  stateliness  in  his  gait, 
when  he  walked,  net  unlike  that  of  a  goose,  only  he 
stalked  slower. 

Mr.  Trulliber,  being  informed  that  somebody 
wanted  to  speak  with  him,  immediately  slipped  off 
his  apron  and  clothed  himself  in  an  old  night-gown, 
being  the  dress  in  which  he  always  saw  his  com- 
pany at  home.  His  wife,  who  informed  him  of  Mr. 
Adams's  arrival,  had  made  a  small  mistake  ;  for  she 
had  told  her  husband,  "  She  believed  here  was  a 
man  come  for  some  of  his  hogs."  This  supposition 
made  Mr.  Trulliber  hasten  with  the  utmost  expedi- 
tion to  attend  his  guest.  He  no  sooner  saw  Adams 
than,  not  in  the  least  doubting  the  cause  of  his 
errand  to  be  what  his  wife  had  imagined,  he  told 
him,  "he  was  come  in  very  good  time  ;  that  he  ex- 
pected a  dealer  that  very  afternoon  ;"  and  added, 
"  they  were  all  pure  and  fat,  and  upwards  of  twenty 
score  a-piece."  Adams  answered,  "  He  believed  he 
did  not  know  him."  "  Yes,  yes,"  cried  Trulliber, 
"  I  have  seen  you  often  at  fair  ;  why  we  have  dealt 
before  now,  mun,  I  warrant  you.  Yes,  yes,"  cries 
he,  "  I  remember  thy  face  very  well,  but  won't 
mention  a  word  more  till  you  have  seen  them, 
though  I  have  never  sold  thee  a  flitch  of  such  bacon 
as  is  now  in  the  sty."  Upon  which  he  laid  violent 
hands  on  Adams,  and  dragged  him  into  the  hog- 
stye,  which  was  indeed  but  two  steps  from  his  par- 
lour-window. They  were  no  sooner  arrived  there 
than  he  cried  out,  "  Do  but  handle  them  ;  step  in, 
friend  ;  art  welcome  to  handle  them,  whether  dost 
buy  or  no."  At  which  words,  opening  the  gate,  he 
pushed  Adams  into  the  pig-stye,  insisting  on  it  that 
he  should  handle  them  before  he  would  talk  one 
word  with  him. 

Adams,  whose  natural  complacence  was  beyond 
any  artificial,  was  obliged  to  comply  before  he  was  suf- 
fered to  explain  himself;  and,  laying  hold  on  one  of 
their  tails,  the  unruly  beast  gave  such  a  sudden 
spring,  that  he  threw  poor  Adams  all  along  in  the 
mire.  Trulliber,  instead  of  assisting  him  to  get  up, 
burst  into  a  laughter,  and,  entering  the  stye,  said  to 
Adams,  with  some  contempt,  "  Why,  dost  not  know 
how  to  handle  a  hog  V  and  was  going  to  lay  hold  of 
one  himself,  but  Adams,  who  thought  he  had  carried 
his  complacence  far  enough,  was  no  sooner  on  his 
legs  than  he  escaped  out  of  the  reach  of  the  animals, 
and  cried  out,  "  Nil  haheo  cum  porcis  :  I  am  a  clergy- 
man, sir,  and  am  not  come  to  buy  hogs."    Trulliber 
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answered,  "  he  was  sorry  for  the  mistake,  but  that 
he  must  blame  his  wife,"  adding,  "  she  was  a  fool, 
and  always  committed  blunders."  He  then  desired 
him  to  walk  in  and  clean  himself,  that  he  would 
only  fasten  up  the  stye  and  follow  him.  Adams  de- 
sired leave  to  dry  his  great-coat,  wig,  and  hat  by  the 
fire,  wliich  TruUiber  granted.  Mrs.  Trulliber  would 
have  brought  him  a  basin  of  water  to  wash  his  face, 
but  her  husband  bid  her  be  quiet  like  a  fool  as  she 
was,  or  she  would  commit  more  blunders,  and  then 
directed  Adams  to  the  pump.  While  Adams  was 
thus  employed,  Trulliber,  conceiving  no  great  respect 
for  the  appearance  of  his  guest,  fastened  the  parlour 
door,  and  now  conducted  him  into  the  kitchen,  tell- 
ing him  he  believed  a  cup  of  drink  would  do  him  no 
harm,  and  whispered  his  wife  to  draw  a  little  of  the 
worst  ale.  After  a  short  silence  Adams  said,  "  I 
fancy,  sir,  you  already  perceive  me  to  be  a  clergy- 
man."— "  Ay,  ay,"  cries  Trulliber,  grinning,  "  I  per- 
ceive you  have  some  cassock  ;  I  will  not  venture  to 
caale  it  a  whole  one."  Adams  answered,  "  It  was 
indeed  none  of  the  best,  but  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  tear  it  about  ten  years  ago  in  passing  over  a  stile." 
IMrs.  Trulliber,  returning  with  the  drink,  told  her 
husband  "  She  fancied  the  gentleman  was  a  travel- 
ler, and  that  lie  would  be  glad  to  eat  a  bit."  Trul- 
liber bid  her  hold  her  impertinent  tongue,  and  asked 
her,  "  If  parsons  used  to  travel  without  horses?" 
adding,  "  He  supposed  the  gentleman  had  none  by 
his  ha-^-ing  no  boots  on." — "  Yes,  sir,  yes,"  says 
Adams  ;  "  I  have  a  horse,  but  I  have  left  him  behind 
me." — "  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  have  one,"  says 
Trulliber ;  "  for  I  assure  you  I  don't  love  to  see 
clergj'men  on  foot ;  it  is  not  seemly  nor  suiting  the 
dignity  of  the  cloth."  Here  Trulliber  made  a  long 
oration  on  the  dignity  of  the  cloth  (or  rather  gown) 
not  much  worth  relating,  till  his  wife  had  spread 
the  table  and  set  a  mess  of  porridge  on  it  for  his 
breakfast.  He  then  said  to  Adams,  "  I  don't  know, 
friend,  how  you  came  to  caale  on  me ;  however,  as 
you  are  here,  if  you  think  proper  to  eat  a  morsel, 
you  may."  Adams  accepted  the  invitation,  and  the 
two  parsons  sat  dowai  together ;  Mrs.  Trulliber 
waiting  behind  her  husband's  chair,  as  was,  it  seems, 
her  custom.  Trulliber  ate  heartily,  but  scarce  put 
anything  in  his  mouth  without  finding  fault  with  his 
wife's  cookery.  All  which  the  poor  woman  bore 
patiently.  Indeed,  she  was  so  absolutely  an  ad- 
mirer of  her  husband's  greatness  and  importance,  of 
which  she  had  frequent  hints  from  his  own  mouth, 
that  she  almost  carried  her  adoration  to  an  opinion 
of  his  infallibility.  To  say  the  truth,  the  parson 
had  exercised  her  more  ways  than  one ;  and  the 
pious  woman  had  so  well  edified  by  her  husband's 
sermons,  that  she  had  resolved  to  receive  the  bad 
things  of  this  world  together  with  the  good.  She 
had  indeed  been  at  first  a  little  contentious  ;  but  he 
had  long  since  got  the  better  ;  partly  by  her  love  for 
this,  partly  by  her  fear  of  that,  partly  by  her  reli- 
gion, partly  by  the  respect  he  paid  himself,  and 
partly  by  that  which  he  received  from  the  parish. 
She  had,  in  short,  absolutely  submitted,  and  now 
worshipped  her  husband,  as  Sarah  did  Abraham, 
calling  him  (not  lord,  but)  master.  Whilst  they  were 
at  table  her  husband  gave  her  a  fresh  example  of  his 
greatness  ;  for,  as  she  had  just  delivered  a  cup  of 
ale  to  Adams,  he  snatched  it  out  of  his  hand,  and, 
crying  out  "  I  caal'd  vurst,"  swallowed  down  the 
ale.  Adams  denied  it ;  it  was  referred  to  the  wife, 
who,  though  her  conscience  was  on  the  side  of 
Adams,  durst  not  give  it  against  her  husband  ; 
upon  which  he  said,  "  No,  sir,  no  ;  I  should  not  have 
been  so  rude  to  have  taken  it  from  you  if  you  had 
caal'd  vurst,  but  I'd  have  you  know  I'm  a  better  man 


than  to  suffer  the  best  he    in  the  kingdom  to  drink 
before  me  in  my  own  house  when  I  caale  vurst." 

As  soon  as  their  breakfast  was  ended,  Adams  be- 
gan in  the  following  manner  :  "  I  think,  sir,  it  is  high 
time  to  inform  you  of  the  business  of  my  embassy. 
I  am  a  traveller  and  am  passing  this  way  in  com- 
pany with  two  young  people,  a  lad  and  a  damsel, 
my  parishioners,  towards  my  own  cure  ;  we  stopped 
at  a  house  of  hospitality  in  the  parish,  where  they 
directed  me  to  you  as  having  the  cure." — "  Though 
I  am  but  a  cm-ate,"  says  Trulliber,  "I  believe  I  am 
as  warm  as  the  vicar  himself,  or  perhaps  the  rector 
of  the  next  parish  too  ;  I  believe  I  could  buy  them 
both." — "  Sir,"  cries  Adams,  "  I  rejoice  thereat. 
Now,  sir,  my  business  is,  that  we  are  by  various 
accidents  stripped  of  our  money,  and  are  not  able  to 
pay  our  reckoning,  being  seven  shillings.  I  there- 
fore request  you  to  assist  me  with  the  loan  of  those 
seven  shillings,  and  also  seven  shillings  more,  which, 
peradventure,  I  shall  return  to  you  ;  but  if  not,  I 
am  convinced  you  will  joyfully  embrace  such  an 
opportunity  of  laying  up  a  treasure  in  a  better  place 
than  any  this  world  aflfords." 

Suppose  a  stranger,  who  entered  the  chambers 
of  a  lawyer,  being  imagined  a  client,  when  the  law- 
yer was  preparing  his  palm  for  the  fee,  should  pull 
out  a  writ  against  him.  Suppose  an  apothecary,  at 
the  door  of  a  chariot  containing  some  great  doctor 
of  eminent  skill,  should,  instead  of  directions  to  a 
patient,  present  him  with  a  potion  for  himself.  Sup- 
pose a  minister  should,  instead  of  a  good  round  sum, 

treat  my  lord ,   or  sir ,  or  esq. 

with  a  good  broomstick.  Suppose  a  civil  compa- 
nion, or  a  lead  captain,  should,  instead  of  virtue, 
and  honour,  and  beauty,  and  parts,  and  admiration, 
thunder  vice,  and  infamy,  and  ugliness,  and  folly, 
and  contempt,  in  his  patron's  ears.  Suppose,  when 
a  tradesman  first  carries  in  his  bill,  the  man  of  fashion 
should  pay  it ;  or  sujjpose,  if  he  did  so,  the  trades- 
man should  abate  what  he  had  overcharged,  on 
the  supposition  of  waiting.  In  short, —  suppose 
what  you  will,  you  never  can  nor  will  suppose  any 
thing  equal  to  the  astonishment  which  seized  on 
Trulliber,  as  soon  as  Adams  had  ended  his  speech. 
A  while  he  rolled  his  eyes  in  silence ;  sometimes 
surveying  Adams,  then  his  wife  ;  then  casting  them 
on  the  ground,  then  lifting  them  up  to  heaven.  At 
last  he  burst  forth  in  the  following  accents  :  "  Sir, 
I  believe  I  know  where  to  lay  up  my  little  treasure 
as  well  as  another.  I  thank  G — ,  if  I  am  not  so 
warm  as  some,  I  am  content  ;  that  is  a  blessing 
greater  than  riches  ;  and  he  to  whom  that  is  given 
need  ask  no  more.  To  be  content  with  a  little  is 
greater  than  to  possess  the  world  ;  which  a  man  may 
possess  without  being  so.  Lay  up  my  treasure  ! 
what  matters  where  a  man's  treasure  is  whose  heart 
is  in  the  scripture  1  there  is  the  treasure  of  a  chris- 
tian." At  these  words  the  water  ran  from  Adams's 
eyes  ;  and,  catching  Trulliber  by  the  hand  in  a  rap- 
ture, "  Brother,"  says  he,  "  heavens  bless  the  ac- 
cident by  which  I  came  to  see  you !  I  would  have 
walked  many  a  mile  to  have  communed  with  you  ; 
and,  believe  me,  I  will  shortly  pay  you  a  second 
visit ;  but  my  friends,  I  fancy,  by  this  time,  wonder 
at  my  stay  ;  so  let  me  have  the  money  immediately." 
Trulliber  then  put  on  a  stern  look,  and  cried  out, 
"  Thou  dost  not  intend  to  rob  meV  At  which  the 
wife,  bursting  into  tears,  fell  on  her  knees  and 
roared  out,  "  O  dear  sir !  for  heaven's  sake  don't  rob  my 
master:  we  are  but  poor  people."  "  Get  up,  for  a  fool 
as  thou  art,  and  go  about  thy  business,"  said  Trul- 
liber :  "  dost  think  the  man  will  venture  his  life  1  he  is 
a  beggar,  and  no  robber."  "  Very  true,  indeed,"  an- 
sweredAdams.  "I  wish,  with  allmy  heart,  the  tithing- 
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man  was  here,"  cries  TruUiber :  »  I  would  have 
thee  punished  as  a  vagabond  for  thy  impudence. 
Fourteen  shillings  indeed  !  I  won't  give  thee  a  far- 
thing. I  believe  thou  art  no  more  a  clergyman  than 
tlie  woman  there  (pointing  to  his  wife)  ;  but  if  thou 
art,  dost  deserve  to  have  thy  gown  stripped  over  thy 
shoulders  for  running  about  the  country  in  such  a 
manner."  "  I  forgive  your  suspicions,"  says  Adams; 
"  but  suppose  I  am  not  a  clergyman,  I  am  neverthe- 
less thy  brother ;  and  thou,  as  a  christian,  much 
more  as  a  clergyman,  art  obliged  to  relieve  my  dis- 
tress." "Dost  preach  to  me'?"  replied  Trulliber  : 
"  dost  pretend  to  instruct  me  in  my  duty  *'"  "  Ifacks, 
a  good  story,"  cries  Mrs.  Trulliber,  "  to  preach  to 
my  master."  "  Silence,  woman,"  cries  Trulliber. 
"  I  would  have  thee  know,  friend,  (addressing  him- 
self to  Adams,)  I  shall  not  learn  my  duty  from  such 
as  thee.  I  know  what  charity  is,  better  than  to 
give  to  vagabonds."  "  Besides,  if  we  were  in- 
clined, the  poor's  rate  obliges  us  to  give  so  much 
charity,"  cries  the  wife.  "  Pugh !  thou  art  a  fool. 
Poor's  rate  !  Hold  thy  nonsense,"  answered  Trulli- 
ber ;  and  then,  turning  to  Adams,  he  told  him,  "he 
would  give  him  nothing."  "  I  am  sorry,"  answered 
Adams,  "  that  you  do  know  what  charity  is,  since 
you  practise  it  no  better :  I  must  tell  you,  if  you 
trust  to  your  knowledge  for  your  justification,  you 
will  find  yourself  deceived,  though  you  should  add 
faith  to  it,  without  good  works."  "  Fellow,"  cries 
Trulliber,  "dost  thou  speak  against  faith  in  my  housed 
Get  out  of  my  doors  :  I  will  no  longer  remain  under 
the  same  roof  with  a  wretch  who  speaks  wantonly 
of  faith  and  the  scriptures."  "  Name  not  the  scrip- 
tiu-es,"  says  Adams.  "  How  !  not  name  the  scrip- 
ttires  !  Do  you  disbelieve  the  scriptures  1"  cries 
Trulliber.  "No;  but  you  do,"  answered  Adams, 
*'  if  I  may  reason  from  your  practice  ;  for  their  com- 
mands are  so  explicit,  and  their  rewards  and  punish- 
ments so  immense,  that  it  is  impossible  a  man  should 
steadfastly  believe  without  obeying.  Now,  there  is 
no  command  more  express,  no  duty  more  frequently 
enjoined,  than  charity.  Whoever,  therefore,  is  void 
of  charity,  I  make  no  scruple  of  pronouncing  that 
he  is  no  christian."  "  I  would  not  advise  thee," 
says  Trulliber,  "  to  say  that  I  am  no  christian :  I 
won 't  take  it  of  you  ;  for  I  believe  I  am  as  good  a 
man  as  thyself"  (and  indeed,  though  he  was  now 
rather  too  corpulent  for  athletic  exercises,  he  had, 
in  his  youth,  been  one  of  the  best  boxers  and  cudgel- 
players  in  the  county).  His  wife,  seeing  him  clench 
his  fist,  interposed,  and  begged  him  not  to  fight,  but 
show  himself  a  true  christian,  and  take  the  law  of 
him.  As  nothing  could  provoke  Adams  to  strike, 
but  an  absolute  assault  on  himself  or  his  friend,  he 
smiled  at  the  angry  look  and  gestures  of  Trulliber  ; 
and,  telling  him  he  was  sorry  to  see  such  men  in 
orders,  departed  without  further  ceremony. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

An  adventure  the  consequenee  of  a  new  instance  wliich  par- 
son Adams  gave  of  his  forgetfuhiess. 

When  he  came  back  to  the  inn  he  found  Joseph 
and  Fanny  sitting  together.  They  were  so  far  from 
thinking  his  absence  long,  as  he  had  feared  they 
would,  that  they  never  once  missed  or  thought  of 
him.  Indeed,  I  have  been  often  assured  by  both, 
that  they  spent  these  hours  in  a  most  delightful  con- 
versation ;  but,  as  I  never  could  prevail  on  either 
to  relate  it,  so  I  cannot  communicate  it  to  the  rea- 
der. 

Adams  acquainted  the  lovers  with  the  ill  success 
of  his  enterprise.  They  were  ail  greatly  confounded, 
none  being  able  to  propose  any  method  of  depart- 


ing, till  Joseph  at  last  advised  calling  in  the  hostess, 
and  desiring  her  to  trust  them ;  which  Fanny  said 
she  despaired  of  her  doing,  as  she  was  one  of  the 
sourest-faced  women  she  had  ever  beheld. 

But  she  was  agreeably  disappointed ;  for  the 
hostess  was  no  sooner  asked  the  question  than  she 
readily  agreed;  and,  with  a  curtsy  and  smile, 
wished  them  a  good  journey.  However,  lest  Fan- 
ny's skill  in  physiognomy  should  be  called  in  ques- 
tion, we  will  venture  to  assign  one  reason  which 
might  probably  incline  her  to  this  confidence  and 
good-humour.  When  Adams  said  he  was  going  to 
visit  his  brother,  he  had  unwittingly  imposed  on 
Joseph  and  Fanny,  Avho  both  believed  he  meant 
his  natural  brother,  and  not  his  brother  in  divinity, 
and  had  so  informed  the  hostess,  on  her  inquiry 
after  him.  Now  Mr.  Trulliber  had,  by  his  profes- 
sions of  piety,  by  his  gravity,  austerity,  reserve,  and 
the  opinion  of  his  great  wealth,  so  great  an  autho- 
rity in  his  parish,  that  they  all  lived  in  the  utmost 
fear  and  apprehension  of  him.  It  was  therefore  no 
wonder  that  the  hostess,  who  knew  it  was  in  his 
option  whether  she  should  ever  sell  another  mug  of 
drink,  did  not  dare  to  affront  his  supposed  brother 
by  denying  him  credit. 

They  were  now  just  on  their  departure  when 
Adams  recollected  he  had  left  his  great-coat  and  hat 
at  Mr.  TruUiber's.  As  he  was  not  desirous  of  renew- 
ing his  visit,  the  hostess  herself,  having  no  servant 
at  home,  offered  to  fetch  them. 

This  was  an  unfortunate  expedient ;  for  the  host- 
ess was  soon  undeceived  in  the  opinion  she  had  en- 
tertained of  Adams,  whom  Trulliber  abused  in  the 
grossest  terms,  especially  when  he  heard  he  had  had 
the  assurance  to  pretend  to  be  his  near  relation. 

At  her  return,  therefore,  she  entirely  changed  her 
note.  She  said,  "  Folks  might  be  ashamed  of  tra- 
velling about,  and  pretending  to  be  what  they  were 
not.  That  taxes  were  high,  and  for  her  part  she 
was  obliged  to  pay  for  what  she  had  ;  she  could  not 
therefore  possibly,  nor  would  she,  trust  anybody ; 
no,  not  her  own  father.  That  money  was  never 
scarcer,  and  she  wanted  to  make  up  a  sum.  That 
she  expected,  therefore,  they  should  pay  their  reck- 
oning before  they  left  the  house." 

Adams  was  now  greatly  perplexed  ;  but,  as  he 
knew  that  he  could  easily  have  borrowed  such  a 
sum  in  his  own  parish,  and  as  he  knew  he  would 
have  lent  it  himself  to  any  mortal  iit  distress,  so  he 
took  fresh  courage,  and  sallied  out  all  round  the 
parish,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  he  returned  as  penny- 
less  as  he  went,  groaning  and  lamenting  that  it  was 
possible,  in  a  country  professing  Christianity,  for  a 
wretch  to  starve  in  the  midst  of  his  fellow-creatures 
who  abounded. 

Whilst  he  was  gone,  the  hostess,  who  staid  as  a 
sort  of  guard  with  Joseph  and  Fanny,  entertained 
them  with  the  goodness  of  parson  Trulliber.  And, 
indeed,  he  had  not  only  a  very  good  character  as 
to  other  qualities  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  was 
reputed  a  man  of  great  charity ;  for,  though  he 
never  gave  a  farthing,  he  had  always  that  word  in 
his  mouth. 

Adams  was  no  sooner  returned  the  second  time 
than  the  storm  grew  exceeding  high,  the  hostess  de- 
claring, among  other  things,  that,  if  they  offered  to 
stir  without  paying  her,  she  would  soon  overtake 
them  with  a  warrant. 

Plato  and  Aristotle,  or  somebody  else,  hath  said, 

that  when  the  most  exquisite   cniming  fails,   chance 

often  hits  the  7nark,  and  that  by  means  the  least  ex- 

pected.     Virgil  expresses  this  very  boldly : — 

Turne,  qnod  opfanti  divum  promittere  nemo 

Auderet,  votvcnda  dies,  en  I  attutit  ultto. 
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I  would  quote  more  great  men  if  I  could  ;  but  my 
memory  not  permittiug  me,  I  will  proceed  to  exem- 
plify these  observations  by  the  following  instance  :— 

There  chanced  (for  Adams  had  not  cunning 
enough  to  contrive  it)  to  be  at  that  time  in  the  ale- 
house a  fellow  who  had  been  formerly  a  drummer 
in  an  Irish  regiment,  and  now  travelled  the  country 
as  a  pedlar.  This  man,  having  attentively  listened 
to  the  discourse  of  the  hostess,  at  last  took  Adams 
aside,  and  asked  him  what  the  sum  was  for  which 
they  were  detained.  As  soon  as  he  was  informed, 
he  sighed,  and  said,  "  He  was  sorry  it  was  so  much ; 
for  that  he  had  no  more  than  six  shillings  and  six- 
pence in  his  pocket,  which  he  would  lend  them  with 
all  his  heart."  Adams  gave  a  caper,  and  cried  out, 
"  It  would  do;  for  that  he  had  sixpence  himself." 
And  thus  these  poor  people,  who  could  not  engage 
the  compassion  of  riches  and  piety,  were  at  length 
delivered  out  of  their  distress  by  the  charity  of  a 
poor  pedlar. 

I  shall  refer  it  to  my  reader  to  make  what  obser- 
vations he  pleases  on  this  incident :  it  is  sufBcient 
for  me  to  inform  him  that,  after  Adams  and  his  com- 
panions had  returned  him  a  thousand  thanks,  and 
told  him  where  lie  might  call  to  be  repaid,  they  all 
sallied  out  of  the  house  without  any  compliments 
from  their  hostess,  or  indeed  without  paying  her 
any  ;  Adams  declaring  he  would  take  particular  care 
never  to  call  there  again  ;  and  she  on  her  side  assur- 
ing them  she  wanted  no  such  guests. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

A  very  curious  adventure,  in  which  Mr.  Adams  gave  a  much 
greater  instance  of  the  honi'st  simplicity  of  liis  heart,  than 
of  his  experience  in  the  ways  of  this  world. 

Our  travellers  had  walked  about  two  miles  from 
that  inn,  which  they  had  more  reason  to  have  mis- 
taken for  a  castle  than  Don  Quixotte  ever  had  any 
of  those  in  which  he  sojourned,  seeing  they  had  met 
with  such  difficulty  in  escaping  out  of  its  walls, 
when  they  came  to  a  parish,  and  beheld  a  sign  of 
invitation  hanging  out.  A  gentleman  sat  smoking 
a  pipe  at  the  door,  of  whom  Adams  inquired  the 
road,  and  received  so  courteous  and  obliging  an 
answer,  accompanied  with  so  smiling  a  countenance, 
that  the  good  parson,  whose  heart  was  naturally 
disposed  to  love  and  affection,  began  to  ask  several 
other  questions  ;  particularly  the  name  of  the  parish, 
and  who  was  the  owner  of  a  large  house  whose  front 
they  then  had  in  prospect.  The  gentleman  answered 
as  obligingly  as  before  ;  and  as  to  the  house,  ac- 
quainted him  it  was  his  o^\^l.  He  then  proceeded 
in  the  following  manner  :  "  Sir,  I  presume  by  your 
habit  you  are  a  clergyman ;  and  as  you  are  travelling 
on  foot  I  suppose  a  glass  of  good  beer  will  not  be 
disagreeable  to  you ;  and  I  can  recommend  my  land- 
lord's witliin,  as  some  of  the  best  in  all  this  country. 
What  say  you,  will  you  halt  a  little  and  let  us  take 
a  pipe  together  1  there  is  no  better  tobacco  in  the 
kingdom."  This  proposal  was  not  displeasing  to 
Adams,  who  had  allayed  his  thirst  that  day  with  no 
better  liquor  than  what  Mrs.  Trulliber's  cellar  had 
produced;  and  which  was  indeed  little  superior, 
either  in  richness  or  flavour,  to  that  which  distilled 
from  those  grains  her  generous  husband  bestowed 
on  his  hogs.  Having  therefore  abundantly  thanked 
the  gentleman  for  his  kind  invitation,  and  bid  Joseph 
and  Fanny  follow  him,  he  entered  the  alehouse, 
Avhere  a  large  loaf  and  cheese  and  a  pitcher  of  beer, 
which  truly  answered  the  character  given  of  it,  beino- 
Bet  before  them,  the  three  travellers  fell  to  eatinc." 
with  appetites  infinitely  more  voracious  than  are  t^o 

n!.Srf  «1"t'  """'^  exquisite  eating-houses  in  the 
parish  of  St.  James's. 
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The  gentleman  expressed  great  delight  in  the 
hearty  and  cheerful  behaviour  of  Adams ;  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  familiarity  with  which  he  conversed 
with  Joseph  and  I'anny,  whom  he  often  called  his 
children ;  a  term  he  explained  to  mean  no  more 
than  his  parishioners ;  saying,  "  He  looked  on  all 
those  whom  God  had  intrusted  to  his  cure  to  stand 
to  him  in  that  relation."  The  gentleman,  shaking 
him  by  the  hand,  highly  applauded  these  sentiments. 
"  They  are,  indeed,"  says  he,  "  the  true  principles 
of  a  christian  divine  ;  and  I  heartily  wish  they  were 
universal ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
the  parson  of  oui-  pa-rish,  instead  of  esteeming  his 
poor  parishioners  as  a  part  of  his  family,  seems  rather 
to  consider  them  as  not  of  the  same  species  with 
himself.  He  seldom  speaks  to  any,  unless  some  f«w 
of  the  richest  of  us  ;  nay,  indeed,  he  will  not  move 
his  hat  to  the  others.  I  often  laugh  when  I  behold 
him  on  Sundays  strutting  along  the  church-yard 
like  a  turkey-cock  through  rows  of  his  parishioners, 
who  bow  to  him  with  as  much  submission,  and  are 
as  unregarded,  as  a  set  of  servile  courtiers  by  the 
proudest  prince  in  Christendom.  But  if  such  tem- 
poral pride  is  ridiculous,  surely  the  spiritual  is 
odious  and  detestable ;  if  such  a  puffed-up  empty 
human  bladder,  strutting  in  princely  robes,  justly 
moves  one's  derision,  surely  in  the  habit  of  a  priest 
it  must  raise  our  scorn." 

"  Doubtless,"  answered  Adams,  "  your  opinion  is 
right ;  but  I  hope  such  examples  are  rare-  The 
clergy  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  know  maintain 
a  different  behaviour  ;  and  you  will  allow  me,  sir, 
that  the  readiness  which  too  many  of  the  laity  show 
to  contemn  the  order  may  be  one  reason  of  their 
avoiding  too  much  humility."  "  Very  true,  in- 
deed," says  the  gentleman  ;  "  I  find,  sir,  you  are  a 
man  of  excellent  sense,  and  am  happy  in  this  op- 
portunity of  knowing  you ;  perhaps  our  accidental 
meeting  may  not  be  disadvantageous  to  you  neither. 
At  present  I  shall  only  say  to  you  that  the  incum- 
bent of  this  living  is  old  and  infirm,  and  that  it  is 
in  my  gift.  Doctor,  give  me  your  hand  ;  and  as- 
sure yourself  of  it  at  his  decease."  Adams  told  him 
"  He  was  never  more  confounded  in  his  life  than 
at  his  utter  incapacity  to  make  any  return  to  such 
noble  and  unmerited  generosity."  "  A  mere  trifle, 
sir,"  cries  the  gentleman,  "  scarce  worth  your  ac- 
ceptance ;  a  little  more  than  three  hundred  a-year. 
I  wish  it  was  double  the  value  for  your  sake." 
Adams  bowed,  and  cried  from  the  emotion  of  his 
gratitude ;  when  the  other  asked  him,  "  If  he  was 
married,  or  had  any  children,  besides  those  in  the 
spiritual  sense  he  had  mentioned."  '<  Sir,"  replied 
the  j)arson,  "  I  have  a  wife  and  six  at  your  service." 
"  That  is  unlucky,"  says  the  gentleman ;  "  for  I 
would  otherwise  have  taken  you  into  my  own  house 
as  my  chaplain ;  however,  I  have  another  in  the 
parish  (for  the  parsonage-house  is  not  good  enough), 
which  I  will  furnish  for  you.  Pray,  does  your  wife 
understand  a  dairy "!"  "  I  can't  profess  she  does," 
says  Adams.  "  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  quoth  the  gen- 
tleman ;  "I  would  have  given  you  half  a  dozen 
cows,  and  very  good  grounds  to  have  maintained 
them."  "  Sir,"  said  Adams,  in  an  ecstacy,  "  you 
are  too  liberal ;  indeed  you  are."  "  Not  at  all," 
cries  the  gentleman  :  "  I  esteem  riches  only  as  they 
give  me  an  opportunity  of  doing  good  ;  and  I  never 
saw  one  whom  I  had  a  greater  inclination  to  serve." 
At  which  words  he  shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand, 
and  told  him  he  had  sufficient  room  in  his  house 
to  entertain  him  and  his  friends.  Adams  begged 
he  might  give  him  no  such  trouble  ;  that  they  could 
be  very  well  accommodated  in  the  house  where  they 
were ;    forgetting  they   had  not    a   sixpenny  piece 
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among  Ihem.  The  gentleman  would  not  be  denied  ; 
and,  informing  himself  how  far  they  were  travelling, 
he  said  it  was  too  long  a  journey  to  take  on  foot,  and 
begged  that  they  would  favour  him  by  suffering  him 
to  lend  them  a  servant  and  horses  ;  adding,  withal, 
that,  if  they  would  do  him  the  pleasure  of  their  com- 
pany only  two  days,  he  would  furnish  them  with 
his  coach  and  six.  Adams,  turning  to  Joseph,  said, 
"  How  lucky  is  this  gentleman's  goodness  to  you, 
who  I  am  afraid  would  be  scarce  able  to  hold  out 
on  your  lame  leg!"  and  then,  addressing  the  person 
who  made  him  these  liberal  promises,  after  much 
bowing,  he  cried  out,  "  Blessed  be  the  hour  which 
first  introduced  me  to  a  man  of  your  charity !  you 
are  indeed  a  christian  of  the  true  primitive  kind, 
and  an  honour  to  the  country  wherein  you  live.  I 
would  willingly  have  taken  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land  to  have  beheld  you  ;  for  the  advantages 
which  we  draw  from  your  goodness  give  me  little 
pleasure,  in  comparison  of  what  I  enjoy  for  your 
own  sake  when  I  consider  the  treasures  you  are 
by  these  means  laying  up  for  yourself  in  a  coun- 
try tliat  passeth  not  away.  We  will  therefore,  most 
generous  sir,  accept  your  goodness,  as  well  the  en- 
tertainment you  have  so  kindly  offered  us  at  your 
house  this  evening,  as  the  accommodation  of  your 
horses  to-morrow  morning."  He  then  began  to 
search  for  his  hat,  as  did  Joseph  for  his  ;  and  both 
they  and  Fanny  were  in  order  of  departure,  when 
the  gentleman,  stopping  short,  and  seeming  to  medi- 
tate by  himself  for  the  space  of  about  a  minute,  ex- 
claimed thus :  "  Sure  never  anything  was  so  un- 
lucky ;  I  had  forgot  that  my  housekeeper  was  gone 
abroad,  and  hath  locked  up  all  my  rooms  ;  indeed, 
I  would  break  them  open  for  you,  but  shall  not  be 
able  to  furnish  you  with  a  bed  ;  for  she  has  like- 
wise put  away  all  my  linen.  I  am  glad  it  entered 
into  my  head  before  I  had  given  you  the  trouble  of 
walking  there ;  besides,  I  believe  you  will  find 
better  accommodations  here  than  you  expected. — 
Landlord,  you  can  provide  good  beds  for  these  peo- 
ple, can't  youl"  "  Yes,  and  please  your  worship," 
cries  the  host,  "  and  such  as  no  lord  or  justice  of 
the  peace  in  the  kingdom  need  be  ashamed  to  lie 
in."  "  I  am  heartily  sorry,"  says  the  gentleman, 
"  for  this  disappointment.  I  am  resolved  I  will 
never  suffer  her  to  carry  away  the  keys  again." 
"  Pray,  sir,  let  it  not  make  you  uneasy,"  cries 
Adams  ;  "  we  shall  do  very  well  here  ;  and  the  loan 
of  your  horses  is  a  favour  we  shall  be  incapable  of 
making  any  return  to."  "Ay!"  said  the  squire, 
•'  the  horses  shall  attend  you  here  at  what  hour  in 
the  morning  you  please,"  and  now,  after  many  civil- 
ities too  tedious  to  enumerate,  many  squeezes  by 
the  hand,  with  most  affectionate  looks  and  smiles 
at  each  other,  and  after  appointing  the  horses  at 
seven  the  next  morning,  the  gentleman  took  his 
leave  of  them,  and  departed  to  his  own  house. 
Adams  and  his  companions  returned  to  the  table, 
where  the  parson  smoked  another  pipe,  and  then 
they  all  retired  to  rest. 

Mr.  Adams  rose  very  early,  and  called  Joseph  out 
of  his  bed,  between  whom  a  very  fierce  dispute  en- 
sued, whether  Fanny  should  ride  behind  Joseph, 
or  behind  the  gentleman's  servant ;  Joseph  insist- 
ing on  it  that  he  was  perfectly  recovered,  and  was 
as  capable  of  taking  care  of  Fanny  as  any  other 
person  could  be.  But  Adams  would  not  agree  to 
it,  and  declared  he  would  not  trust  her  behind  him  ; 
for  that  he  was  weaker  than  he  imagined  himself 
to  be. 

This  dispute  continued  a  long  time,  and  had 
begun  to  be  very  hot,  when  a  servant  arrived  from 
their  good  friend,  to  acquaint  them  that  he  was  un- 


fortunately prevented  from  lending  them  any  horses; 
for  that  his  groom  had,  unknown  to  him,  put  hia 
whole  stable  under  a  course  of  physic. 

This  advice  presently  struck  the  two  disputants 
dumb :  Adams  cried  out,  "  was  ever  anything  so 
unlucky  as  this  poor  gentleman  t  I  protest  I  am 
more  sorry  on  his  account  than  my  own.  You  see, 
Joseph,  how  this  good-natured  man  is  treated  by 
his  servants  ;  one  locks  up  his  linen,  another  physics 
his  horses,  and  I  suppose,  by  his  being  at  this  house 
last  night,  the  butler  had  locked  up  his  cellar.  Bless 
us  !  how  good-nature  is  used  in  this  world  !  I  pro- 
test [  am  more  concerned  on  his  account  than  my 
own."  "  So  am  not  I,"  cries  Joseph  ;  "  not  that  I 
am  much  troubled  about  walking  on  foot :  all  my 
concern  is,  how  we  shall  get  out  of  the  house,  unless 
God  sends  another  pedlar  to  redeem  us.  But  cer- 
tainly this  gentleman  has  such  an  affection  for  you, 
that  he  would  lend  you  a  larger  sum  than  we  owe 
here,  which  is  not  above  four  or  five  shillings." 
"  Very  true,  child,"  answered  Adams  ;  "  I  will  write 
a  letter  to  him,  and  will  even  venture  to  solicit  him 
for  three  half-crowns  ;  there  will  be  no  harm  in  hav- 
ing two  or  three  shillings  in  our  pockets  ;  as  we 
have  full  forty  miles  to  travel,  we  may  possibly  have 
occasion  for  them. 

Fanny  being  now  risen,  Joseph  paid  her  a  visit, 
and  left  Adams  to  write  his  letter,  which  having 
finished,  he  despatched  a  boy  with  it  to  the  gentle" 
man,  and  then  seated  himself  by  the  door,  lighted  his 
pipe,  and  betook  himself  to  meditation. 

The  boy  staying  longer  than  seemed  to  be  neces- 
sary, Joseph,  who  with  Fanny  was  now  returned  to 
the  parson,  expressed  some  apprehensions  that  the 
gentleman's  steward  had  locked  up  his  purse  too. 
To  which  Adams  answered,  "  It  might  very  possibly 
be,  and  he  should  wonder  at  no  liberties  which  the 
devil  might  put  into  the  head  of  a  wicked  servant  to 
take  with  so  worthy  a  master  ;"  but  added,  "  that,  as 
the  sum  was  so  small,  so  noble  a  gentleman  would  be 
easily  able  to  procure  it  in  the  parish,  though  he  had 
it  not  in  his  own  pocket.  Indeed,"  says  he,  "if  it 
was  four  or  five  guineas,  or  any  such  large  quantity 
of  money,  it  might  be  a  different  matter." 

They  were  now  sat  down  to  breakfast  over  some 
toast  and  ale,  when  the  boy  returned  and  informed 
them  that  the  gentleman  was  not  at  home.  "  Very 
well!"  cries  Adams  ;  "but  why,  child,  did  you  not 
stay  till  his  return  1  Go  back  again,  my  good  boy, 
and  wait  for  his  coming  home  ;  he  cannot  be  gone 
far,  as  his  horses  are  all  sick  ;  and  besides,  he  had  no 
intention  to  go  abroad,  for  he  invited  us  to  spend  this 
day  and  to-morrow  at  his  house.  Therefore  go 
back,  child,  and  tarry  till  his  return  home."  The 
messenger  departed,  and  was  back  again  with  great 
expedition,  bringing  an  account  that  the  gentleman 
was  gone  a  long  journey,  and  would  not  be  at  home 
again  this  month.  At  these  words  Adams  seemed 
greatly  confounded,  saying,  "  This  must  be  a  sudden 
accident,  as  the  sickness  or  death  of  a  i-elation  or 
some  such  unforeseen  misfortune  ;"  and  then,  turn- 
ing to  Joseph,  cried,  "  I  wish  you  had  reminded  me 
to  have  borrowed  this  money  last  night."  Joseph, 
smiling,  answered,  "  He  was  very  much  deceived  if 
the  gentleman  would  not  have  found  some  excuse 
to  avoid  lending  it. — I  o-\vn,"  says  he,  "  I  was  never 
much  pleased  with  his  professing  so  much  kindness 
for  you  at  first  sight ;  for  I  have  heard  the  gentlemen 
of  our  cloth  in  London  tell  many  such  stories  of 
their  masters.  But  when  the  boy  brought  the  mes- 
sage back  of  his  not  being  at  home,  I  presently  knew 
what  would  follow  ;  for,  whenever  a  man  of  fashion 
doth  not  care  to  fulfil  his  promises,  the  custom  is  to 
order  his  servants  that  he  will  never  be  at  home  to 
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the  person  so  promised.  In  London  they  call  it 
denying  him.  I  have  myself  denied  sir  Thomas 
Booby  above  a  hundred  times,  and  when  the  man 
hath  danced  attendance  for  about  a  niontli,  or  some- 
times longer,  he  is  acquainted  in  the  end  that  the 
gentleman  is  gone  out  of  to^vn  and  could  do  nothing 
in  the  business." — "Good  Lord!"  says  Adams, 
"  what  wickedness  is  there  in  the  christian  world  ! 
I  profess  almost  equal  to  what  I  have  read  of  the^ 
heathens.  But  surely,  Joseph,  your  suspicions  of 
this  gentleman  must  be  unjust,  for  what  a  silly  fellow 
must  he  be  who  would  do  the  devil's  work  for 
nothing!  and  canst  thou  tell  me  any  interest  he 
could  possibly  propose  to  himself  by  deceiving  us  in 
his  professions'*"— "It  is  not  for  me,"  answered 
Joseph,  "  to  give  reasons  for  what  men  do  to  a  gen- 
tleman of  your  learning." — "  You  say  right,"  quoth 
Adams  ;  "  knowledge  of  men  is  only  to  be  learnt 
from  book  ;  Plato  and  Seneca  for  that  ;  and  those 
are  authors,  I  am  afraid,  child,  you  never  read." — 
"  Not  I,  sir,  truly,"  answered  Joseph  ;  "  all  I  know 
is,  it  is  a  maxim  among  the  gentlemen  of  our  cloth, 
that  those  masters  who  promise  the  most  perform 
the  least;  and  I  have  often  heard  them  say  they 
have  found  the  largest  vails  in  those  families  where 
they  were  not  promised  any.  But,  sir,  instead  of 
considering  any  farther  these  matters,  it  would  be 
our  wisest  way  to  contrive  some  method  of  getting 
out  of  this  house  ;  for  the  generous  gentleman,  in- 
stead of  doing  us  any  service,  hath  left  us  the  whole 
reckoning  to  pay."  Adams  was  going  to  answer,  when 
their  host  came  in,  and,  with  a  kind  of  jeering  smile, 
said,  "  Well,  masters  !  the  squire  hath  not  sent  his 
horses  for  you  yet.  Laud  help  me  !  how  easily  some 
folks  make  promises!" — "How!"  says  Adams; 
"  have  you  ever  known  him  to  do  anything  of  this 
kind  before  ?" — "  Ay  !  marry  have  I,"  answered  the 
host :  "  it  is  no  business  of  mine,  you  know,  sir,  to 
say  anything  to  a  gentleman  to  his  face  ;  but  now  he 
is  not  here,  I  will  assure  you,  he  hath  not  his  fellow 
within  the  three  next  market-towns.  I  own  I  could 
not  help  laughing  when  I  heard  him  offer  you  the 
living,  for  thereby  hangs  a  good  jest.  I  thought  he 
would  have  offered  you  my  house  next,  for  one  is  no 
more  his  to  dispose  of  than  the  other."  At  these 
words  Adams,  blessing  himself,  declared,  "  he  had 
never  read  of  such  a  monster.  But  what  vexes  me 
most,"  says  he,  is,  that  he  hath  decoyed  us  into 
running  up  a  long  debt  with  you,  which  we  are  not 
able  to  pay,  for  we  have  no  money  about  us,  and, 
what  is  worse,  live  at  such  a  distance,  that  if  you 
should  trust  us,  I  am  afraid  you  would  lose  your 
money  for  want  of  otn-  finding  any  conveniency 
of  sending  it." — "  Trust  you,  master !"  says  the 
host,  "  that  I  will  with  all  my  heart.  I  honour  the 
clergy  too  much  to  deny  trusting  one  of  them  for 
such  a  trifle  ;  besides,  I  like  your  fear  of  never  pay- 
ing me.  I  have  lost  many  a  debt  in  ray  life-time, 
but  was  promised  to  be  paid  them  all  in  a  very  short 
time.  I  will  score  this  reckoning  for  the  novelty  of 
it.  It  is  the  first,  I  do  assure  you,  of  its  kind.  But 
what  say  you,  master,  shall  we  have  t'other  pot  be- 
fore we  part  \  It  will  waste  but  a  little  chalk  more, 
and  if  you  never  pay  me  a  shilling  the  loss  will  not 
ruin  me."  Adams  liked  the  invitation  very  well, 
especially  as  it  was  delivered  with  so  hearty  an  ac- 
cent. He  shook  his  hont  by  the  hand,  and  thanking 
him,  said,  "  He  would  tarry  another  pot  rather  for 
the  pleasure  of  such  worthy  company  than  for  the 
liquor;"  adding,  "he  was  glad  to  find  some  chris- 
tians left  in  the  kingiom,  for  that  he  almost  began  to 
suspectthathe  was  sojourning  in  a  country  inhabited 
only  by  Jews  and  Turks." 

The  kind  host  produced  the  liquor,  and  Joseph 


with  Fanny  retired  into  the  garden,  whore,  while 
they  solaced  themselves  with  amorous  discourse, 
Adams  sat  down  with  his  host ;  and,  both  filling  their 
glasses,  and  lighting  their  pipes,  they  began  that 
dialogue  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  next 
chapter. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

A  dialogue  between  Mr.  Abraham  Adams  and  his  host,  which, 

by  the   disagreement  in  their  opinions,   seemed  to  threaten 

an  unlucky  catastrophe,  had  it  not  been  timely  prevented 

by  the  return  of  the  lovers. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  host,  "  I  assure  you  you  are  not  the 
first  to  whom  our  squire  hath  promised  more  than 
he  hath  performed.  He  is  so  famous  for  this 
practice,  that  his  word  will  not  be  taken  for  much 
by  those  who  know  him,  I  remember  a  young 
fellow  whom  he  promised  his  parents  to  make  an 
exciseman.  The  poor  people,  who  could  ill  afford  it, 
bred  their  son  to  writing  and  accounts,  and  other 
learning,  to  qualify  him  for  the  place  ;  and  the  boy 
held  up  his  head  above  his  condition  with  these  hopes ; 
nor  would  he  go  to  plough,  nor  to  any  other  kind  of 
work,  and  went  constantly  dressed  as  fine  as  could  be, 
with  two  clean  Holland  shirts  a-week,  and  this  for 
several  years  ;  till  at  last  he  followed  the  squire  up  to 
London,  thinking  there  to  mind  him  of  his  promises  ; 
but  he  could  never  get  sight  of  him.  So  that,  being 
out  of  money  and  business,  he  fell  into  evil  com- 
pany and  wicked  courses  ;  and  in  the  end  came  to 
a  sentence  of  transportation,  the  news  of  which  broke 
the  mother's  heart, — I  will  tell  you  another  true 
story  of  him  :  Thei'e  was  a  neighbour  of  mine,  a 
farmer,  who  had  two  sons  whom  he  bred  up  to  the 
business.  Pretty  lads  they  were.  Nothing  would 
serve  the  squire  but  that  the  youngest  must  be  made 
a  parson.  Upon  which  he  persuaded  the  father  to 
send  him  to  school,  promising  that  he  would  after- 
wards maintain  him  at  the  university,  and,  when  he 
was  of  a  proper  age,  give  him  a  living.  But  after 
the  lad  had  been  seven  years  at  school,  and  his  fa- 
ther brought  him  to  the  squire,  with  a  letter  from 
his  master  that  he  was  fit  for  the  university  ;  the 
squire,  instead  of  minding  his  promise,  or  sending 
him  thither  at  his  expense,  only  told  his  father  that 
the  young  man  was  a  fine  scholar,  and  it  was  a  pity 
he  could  not  afford  to  keep  him  at  Oxford  for  fotir 
or  five  years  more,  by  which  time,  if  he  could  get  him 
a  curacy,  he  might  have  him  ordained.  The  farmer 
said,  '  He  was  not  a  man  sufficient  to  do  any  such 
thing.' — '  Why,  then,'  answered  the  squire,  '  I  am 
very  sorry  you  have  given  him  so  much  learning ; 
for,  if  he  cannot  get  his  living  by  that,  it  will  rather 
spoil  him  for  anything  else  ;  and  your  other  son,  who 
can  hardly  write  his  name,  will  do  more  at  ploughing 
and  sowing,  and  is  in  a  better  condition,  than  he.' 
And  indeed  so  it  proved  ;  for  the  poor  lad,  not  find- 
ing friends  to  maintain  him  in  his  learning,  as  he  had 
expected,  and  being  unwilling  to  work,  fell  to  drink- 
ing, though  he  was  a  very  sober  lad  before  ;  and  in 
a  short  time,  partly  with  grief,  and  partly  with  good 
liquor,  fell  into  a  consumption,  and  died. — Nay,  I 
can  tell  you  more  still :  there  was  another,  a  young 
woman,  and  the  handsomest  in  all  this  neighbourhood, 
whom  he  enticed  up  to  London,  promising  to  make 
her  a  gentlewoman  to  one  of  your  women  of  quality  ; 
but,  instead  of  keeping  his  word,  we  have  since  heard, 
after  having  a  child  by  her  himself,  she  became  a 
common  whore  ;  then  kept  a  coffee-house  in  Covent 
Garden  ;  and  a  little  after  died  of  the  French  dis- 
temper in  a  gaoi. — I  could  tell  you  many  more 
stories  ;  but  how  do  you  imagine  he  served  me  my- 
self? You  must  know,  sir,  I  was  bred  a  sea-faring 
man,  and  have  been  many  voyages ;  till  at  last   I 
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came  to  be  master  of  a  ship  myself,  and  was  in  a  fair 
way  of  making  a  fortune,  when  I  was  attacked  by 
one  of  those  cursed  guarda-costas  who  took  our  ships 
before  tlie  beginning  of  the  war ;  and  after  a  fight, 
wherein  I  lost  the  greater  part  of  my  crew,  my 
rigging  being  all  demolished,  and  two  shots  received 
between  wind  and  water,  I  was  forced  to  strike. 
The  villains  carried  off  my  ship,  a  brigantine  of  150 
tons, — a  pretty  creature  she  was, — and  put  me,  a 
man,  and  a  boy,  into  a  little  bad  pink,  in  which, 
with  much  ado,  we  at  last  made  Falmouth  ;  though 
I  believe  tlie  Spaniards  did  not  imagine  she  could 
possibly  live  a  day  at  sea.  Upon  my  return  hither, 
where  my  wife,  who  was  of  this  country,  then  lived, 
the  squire  told  me  he  was  so  pleased  with  the  de- 
fence I  had  made  against  the  enemy,  that  he  did  not 
fear  getting  me  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  of  a  man- 
of-war,  if  I  would  accept  of  it ;  which  I  thankfully 
assured  him  I  would.  Well,  sir,  two  or  three  years 
passed,  during  which  I  had  many  repeated  promises, 
not  only  from  the  squire,  but  (as  he  told  me)  from 
the  loids  of  the  admiralty.  He  never  returned  from 
London  but  I  was  assured  I  might  be  satisfied  now, 
for  I  was  certain  of  the  first  vacancy  ;  and,  what  sur- 
prises me  still,  when  I  reflect  on  it,  these  assurances 
were  given  me  with  no  less  confidence,  after  so  many 
disappointments,  than  at  first.  At  last,  sir,  growing 
weary,  and  somewhat  suspicious,  after  so  much  delay, 
I  wrote  to  a  friend  in  London,  who  I  knew  had  some 
acquaintance  at  the  best  house  in  the  admiralty,  and 
desired  him  to  back  the  squire's  interest ;  for  in- 
deed I  feared  he  had  solicited  the  affuir  Avith  more 
coldness  than  he  pretended.  And  what  answer  do 
you  think  my  friend  sent  me  "i  Truly,  sir,  he  ac- 
quainted me  that  the  squire  had  never  mentioned 
my  name  at  the  admiralty  in  his  life  ;  and,  unless  I 
had  much  faithfuUer  interest,  advised  me  to  give 
over  my  pretensions  ;  which  I  immediately  did,  and, 
with  the  concuri-ence  of  my  wife,  resolved  to  set  up 
an  alehouse,  where  you  are  heartily  welcome  ;  and 
so  my  service  to  you  ;  and  may  the  squire,  and  all 
such  sneaking  rascals,  go  to  the  devil  together." — 
"  O  fie  1 "  says  Adams,  "  O  fie  !  He  is  indeed  a 
wicked  man ;  but  G —  will,  I  hope,  turn  his  heart 
to  repentance.  Nay,  if  he  could  but  once  see  the 
meanness  of  this  detestable  vice  ;  would  he  but  once 
reflect  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  scandalous  as  well 
as  pernicious  liars ;  sure  he  must  despise  himself  to 
so  intolerable  a  degree,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  continue  a  moment  in  such  a  course. 
And  to  confess  the  truth,  notwithstanding  the  base- 
ness of  this  character,  which  he  hath  too  well  de- 
served, he  hath  in  his  countenance  sufficient  symp- 
toms of  that  bona  indoles,  that  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion, which  furnishes  out  a  good  christian." — "  Ah, 
master!  master!"  says  the  host,  "if  you  had 
travelled  as  far  as  I  have,  and  conversed  with  the 
many  nations  where  I  have  traded,  you  would  not 
give  any  credit  to  a  man's  countenance.  Symptoms 
in  his  countenance,  quotha !  I  would  look  there, 
perhaps,  to  see  whether  a  man  had  the  smallpox,  but 
for  nothing  else."  He  spoke  this  with  so  little  re- 
gard to  the  parson's  observation,  that  it  a  good  deal 
nettled  him  ;  and,  taking  the  pipe  hastily  from  his 
mouth,  he  thus  answered  :  "  Master  of  mine,  per- 
haps I  have  travelled  a  great  deal  farther  than  you 
without  the  assistance  of  a  ship.  Do  you  imagine 
sailing  by  diSerent  cities  or  countries  is  travelling'? 
No. 

"  Cjielum  non  animum  mutant  qui  trans  mare  currunt. 
"  I  can  go  farther  in   an  afternoon  than  you   in  a 
twelvemonth.     What,  I  suppose  you  have  seen  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  perhaps  the   walls  of  Car- 
thage.    Nay,  you  may  have  heard  Scylla,  and  seen 


Charybdis  ;  you  may  have  entered  the  closet  where 
Archimedes  was  found  at  the  taking  of   Syracuse. 
I   suppose  you    have    sailed    among    the    Cyclades, 
and  passed  the  famous  straits  which  take  their  name 
from  the  unfortunate   Helle,  whose  fiite  is   sweetly 
described  by  ApoUonius  Rhodius  ;  you  have  passed 
the  very  spot,  I  conceive,   where   Dsedalus  fell  into 
that  sea,  his  waxen  wings  being  melted  by  the  sun ; 
you  have  traversed  the  Euxine  sea,  I  make  no  doubt ; 
nay,  you  may  have  been  on  the  banks  of  the  Casjiian, 
and  called  at  Colchis,  to  see  if  there  is  ever  another 
golden  fleece."  "  Not  I,  truly,  master,"  answered  the 
host :  "  I  never  touched  at  any  of  these  places." — 
"  Butlhave  been  at  all  these,"  replied  Adams.  "Then, 
I  suppose,"  cries  the  host,  "  you  have  been  at  the  East 
Indies  ;  for  there  are  no  such,  I  will  be  sworn,  either 
in  the  West  or  the  Levant." — "  Pray  where  is  the 
Levant"?"  quoth  Adams;  "that  should  be  in  the 
East  Indies  by  right."     "  Oho  !    you  are  a  pretty 
traveller,"  cries  the  host,  "  and  not  know  the  Le- 
vant !    My  service  to  you,  master ;  you  must   not 
talk  of  these  things  with  me  !  you  must  not  tip  us 
the  traveller  ;  it  won't  go  here."     "  Since  thou  art 
so  dull  to  misunderstand  me  still,"  quoth  Adams, 
"   I  will  inform  thee  the  travelling  I  mean  is  in 
books,   the    only  way  of  travelling   by  which   any 
knowledge  is  to  be  acquired.     From  them  I  learn 
what  I  asserted  just  now,  that  nature  generally  im- 
prints such  a  portraiture  of  the  mind  in  the  coun- 
tenance, that  a  skilful  physiognomist  will  rarely  be 
deceived.     I  presume  you  have  never  read  the  story 
of  Socrates  to  this  purpose,  and  therefore  I  will  tell 
it  you.   A  certain  physiognomist  asserted  of  Socrates, 
that  he  plainly  discovered  by  his  features  that  he 
was  a  rogue  in  his  nature.     A  character  so  contrary 
to  the  tenor  of  all  this  great  man's  actions,  and  the 
generally  received  opinion  concerning  him,  incensed 
the  boys  of  Athens  so  that  they  threw  stones  at  the 
physiognomist,   and  would  have  demolished  him  for 
his  ignorance,  had  not  Socrates  himself  prevented 
them   by  confessing  the  truth  of  his  observations, 
and   acknowledging   that,   though  he  corrected  his 
disposition  by  philosophy,  he  was  indeed  naturally 
as  inclined  to  vice   as  had  been  predicted  of  him. 
Now,  pray  resolve  me, — How  should  a  man  know 
this  story  if  he  had  not  read  iti"     "  Well,  master," 
said  the  host,   "  and  what  signifies  it  whether  a  man 
knows  it  or  no  1     He  who  goes  abroad,   as  I  have 
done,    will   always   have    opportunities   enough   of 
knowing  the  world  without  troubling  his  head  with 
Socrates,  or  any  such  fellows."     "  Friend,"  cries 
Adams,  "  if  a  man  should  sail  round  the  world,  and 
anchor  in  every  harbour  of  it,  without  learning,   he 
would  return  home  as  ignorant  as  he  went  out." 
"  Lord  help  you  !"  answered  the  host ;  "  there  was 
my  boatswain,  poor  fellow !  he  could  scarce  either 
write   or  read,   and  yet  he  would  navigate  a  ship 
with  any  master  of  a  man  of  war  ;  and  a  very  pretty 
knowledge  of  trade  he  had  too."     "  Trade,"    an- 
swered  Adams,    "  as   Aristotle   proves   in  his  first 
chapter  of  Politics,  is  below  a  philosopher,  and  un- 
natural as  it  is  managed  now."     The  host  looked 
steadfastly  at  Adams,   and  after  a  minute's  silence 
asked  him,   "  If  he  was   one  of  the  writers  ot  the 
Gazetteers  1  for  I  have  heard,"  says  he,   "  they  are 
writ  by  parsons."   "  Gazetteers  !"  answered  Adams; 
"  What  is  that "? "  "  It  is  a  dirty  newspaper,"  replied 
the  host,  "  which  hath  been  given  away  all  over  the 
nation  for  these  many  years,  to  abuse  trade  and  ho- 
nest men,  which  I  would  not  suffer  to  lie    on  my 
table,  though  it  hath  been  offered  me  for  nothing." 
"  Not  I  truly,"   said  Adams  ;  "  I  never  write  any- 
thing but  sermons  ;  and  I  assure  you  I  am  no  enemy 
to  trade,  whilst  it  is  consistent  with  honesty ;  nay 
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I  have  always  looked  on  the  tradesman  as  a  very 
valuable  memher  of  society,  and,  perhaps,  inferior 
to  none  but  the  man  of  learning."  "  No,  I  believe 
he  is  not,  nor  to  him  neither,"  answered  the  host. 
"  Of  what  use  would  karning  be  in  a  country  with- 
out trade  ?  What  would  all  you  parsons  do  to 
clothe  your  backs  and  feed  your  bellies  *?  "WTio  fetches 
you  your  silks,  and  your  linens,  and  your  wines, 
and  all  the  other  necessaries  of  life  'i  I  speak  chiefly 
with  regard  to  the  sailors."  "  You  should  say  the 
extravagancies  of  life,"  replied  the  parson ;  "  but 
admit  they  were  the  necessaries,  there  is  something 
more  necessary  than  life  itself,  which  is  provided  by 
learning ;  I  mean  the  learning  of  the  clergy.  Who 
clothes  you  with  piety,  meekness,  humility,  charity, 
patience,  and  all  the  other  christian  virtues  1  Who 
feeds  your  souls  with  the  milk  of  brotherly  love, 
and  diets  them  with  all  the  dainty  food  of  holiness, 
which  at  once  cleanses  them  of  all  impure  carnal 
affections,  and  fattens  them  with  the  truly  rich  spirit 
of  grace?  Who  doth  this  1"  "  Ay,  who,  indeed  ^  " 
cries  the  host ;  "  for  I  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  seen  any  such  clothing  or  sucli  feeding.  And 
so,  in  the  mean  time,  master,  my  service  to  you." 
Adams  was  going  to  answer  with  some  severity, 
when  Joseph  and  Fanny  returned  and  pressed  his 
departure  so  eagerly  tliat  he  would  not  refuse  them ; 
and  so,  grasping  his  crabstick,  he  took  leave  of  his 
host  (neither  of  them  being  so  well  pleased  with 
each  other  as  they  had  been  at  their  first  sitting 
doAvn  together),  and  with  Joseph  and  Fanny,  who 
both  expressed  much  impatience,  departed,  and  now 
all  together  renewed  their  journey. 


BOOK  HI.— CHAPTER  I. 

Matter  prefatory  in  praise  of  biography. 

Notwithstanding  the  preference  which  may  be 
vulgarly  given  to  the  authority  of  those  romance- 
writers  who  entitle  their  books  "  the  History  of 
England,  the  History  of  France,  of  Spain,  &c.," 
it  is  most  certain  that  truth  is  to  be  found  only 
in  the  works  of  those  who  celebrate  the  lives  of 
great  men,  and  are  commonly  called  biographers, 
as  the  others  should  indeed  be  termed  topogra- 
phers, or  chorographers ;  words  which  might  well 
mark  the  distinction  between  them  ;  it  being  the 
business  of  the  latter  chiefly  to  describe  coun- 
tries and  cities,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  maps, 
they  do  pretty  justly,  and  may  be  depended  upon  ; 
but  as  to  the  actions  and  characters  of  men,  their 
writings  are  not  quite  so  authentic,  of  which  there 
needs  no  other  proof  than  those  eternal  contradic- 
tions occurring  between  two  topographers  who  un- 
dertake the  history  of  the  same  countrv  :  for  instance, 
between  my  lord  Clarendon  and  Mr.' Whitlock,  be- 
tween Mr.  Echard  and  Rapin,  and  many  others  ; 
where,  facts  being  set  forth  in  a  different  light,  every 
reader  believes  as  he  pleases  ;  and,  indeed,  the  more 
judicious  and  suspicious  very  justly  esteem  the  whole 
as  no  other  than  a  romance,  in  which  the  writer 
hath  indulged  a  happy  and  fertile  invention.  But 
though  these  widely  differ  in  the  narrative  of  facts  ; 
some  ascribing  victory  to  the  one,  and  others  to  the 
other  party ;  some  representing  the  same  man  as  a 
rogue,  while  others  give  him  a  great  and  honest  cha- 
racter ;  yet  all  agree  in  the  scene  where  the  fact  is 
supposed  to  have  happened,  and  where  the  person, 
who  is  both  a  rogue  and  an  honest  man,  lived.  Now 
With  us  biographers  the  case  is  different ;  the  facts 
we  deliver  may  be  relied  on,  though  we  often  mis- 
take the  age  and  country  wherein  they  happened : 
for,  though   it   may  be   worth   the    examination   of 


critics,  whether  the  shepherd  Chrysostom,  who,  tig 
Cervantes  informs  us,  died  for  love  of  the  fair  Mar- 
cella,  who  hated  him,  was  ever  in  Spain,  will  any- 
one doubt  but  that  such  a  silly  fellow  hath  really  ex- 
isted 1  Is  there  in  the  world  such  a  sceptic  as  to 
disbelieve  the  madness  of  Cardenio,  the  perfidy  of 
Ferdinand,  the  impertinent  curiosity  of  Anselmo, 
the  weakness  of  Camilla,  the  irresolute  friendship  of 
Lothario"?  though  perhaps,  as  to  the  time  and  place 
wliere  those  several  persons  lived,  that  good  histo- 
rian may  be  deplorably  deficient.  But  the  most 
known  instance  of  this  kind  is  in  the  true  history  of 
Gil  Bias,  where  the  inimitable  biographer  hath  made 
a  notorious  blunder  in  the  country  of  Dr.  Sangrado, 
who  used  his  patients  as  a  vintner  doth  his  wine- 
vessels,  by  letting  out  their  blood,  and  filling  them 
up  with  water.  Doth  not  every  one,  who  is  the 
least  versed  in  physical  history,  know  that  Spain 
was  not  the  country  in  which  this  doctor  lived  1 
The  same  writer  hath  likewise  erred  in  the  country 
of  his  archbishop,  as  well  as  that  of  those  great  per- 
sonages whose  understandings  were  too  sublime  to 
taste  anything  but  tragedy,  and  in  many  others. 
The  same  mistakes  may  likewise  be  observed  in 
Scarron,  the  Arabian  Nights,  the  History  of  Mai-i- 
anne  and  le  Paisan  Pan'enu,  and  perhaps  some  few 
other  writers  of  this  class,  whom  I  have  not  read, 
or  do  not  at  present  recollect ;  for  I  would  by  no 
means  be  thought  to  comprehend  those  persons  of 
surprising  genius,  the  authors  of  immense  romances, 
or  the  modem  novel  and  Atalantis  writers ;  who, 
without  any  assistance  from  nature  or  history,  record 
persons  who  never  were,  or  Avill  be,  and  facts  which 
never  did,  nor  possibly  can,  happen  ;  whose  heroes 
are  of  their  own  creation,  and  their  brains  the  chaos 
whence  all  the  materials  are  selected.  Not  that 
such  writers  deserve  no  honour;  so  far  otherwise, 
that  perhaps  they  merit  the  highest:  for  what  can  be 
nobler  than  to  be  as  an  example  of  the  wonderful 
extent  of  human  genius  ?  One  may  apply  to  them 
what  Balzac  says  of  Aristotle,  that  they  are  a  second 
nature  (for  they  have  no  communication  with  the 
first ;  by  which,  authors  of  an  inferior  class,  who 
cannot  stand  alone,  are  obliged  to  support  themselves 
as  with  crutches)  ;  but  these  of  whom  I  am  now 
speaking  seem  to  be  possessed  of  those  stilts,  which 
the  excellent  Voltaire  tells  us,  in  his  letters,  "  carry 
the  genius  far  off,  but  with  an  irregular  pace." 
Indeed,  far  out  of  the  sight  of  the  reader. 

Beyond  the  realms  of  Chaos  and  old  Night. 

But  to  return  to  the  former  class,  who  are  con- 
tented to  copy  nature,  instead  of  forming  originals 
from  the  confused  heap  of  matter  in  their  own 
brains ;  is  not  such  a  book  as  that  which  records  the 
achievements  of  the  renowned  Don  Quixotte  more 
worthy  the  name  of  a  history  than  even  Mariana's : 
for,  whereas  the  latter  is  confined  to  a  particular 
period  of  time,  and  to  a  particular  nation,  the  former 
is  the  history  of  the  world  in  general,  at  least  that 
part  which  is  polished  by  laws,  arts,  and  sciences  ; 
and  of  that  from  the  time  it  was  first  polished  to  this 
day;  nay,  and  forwards  as  long  as  it  shall  so  remain? 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  apply  these  observations  to 
the  work  before  us  ;  for  indeed  I  have  set  them 
down  principally  to  obviate  some  constructions 
which  the  good-nature  of  mankind,  who  are  always 
forward  to  see  their  friends'  virtues  recorded,  may 
put  to  particular  parts.  I  question  not  but  several 
of  my  readers  will  know  the  lawyer  in  the  stage- 
coach the  moment  they  hear  his  voice.  It  is  like- 
wise odds  but  the  wit  and  the  prude  meet  with 
some  of  their  acquaintance,  as  well  as  all  the  rest  of 
my  characters.  To  prevent  therefore  any  such  ma- 
licious applications,  I  declare  here,  once  for  all,  I 
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describe  not  men,  but  manners ;  not  an  individual, 
but  a  species.  Perhaps  it  will  be  answered.  Are  not 
the  cliaracters  then  taken  from  life  1  To  which,  I 
answer  in  the  affirmative  ;  nay,  I  believe  I  might 
aver  that  I  have  writ  little  more  than  I  have  seen. 
The  lawyer  is  not  only  alive,  but  hath  been  so  these 
four  thousand  years  ;  and  I  hope  G —  will  indulge 
his  life  as  many  yet  to  come.  He  hath  not  indeed 
confined  himself  to  one  profession,  one  religion,  or 
one  country  ;  but  when  the  first  mean  selfish  crea- 
ture appeared  on  the  human  stage,  who  made  self 
the  centre  of  the  whole  creation,  would  give  himself 
no  pain,  incur  no  danger,  advance  no  money,  to  as- 
sist or  preserve  his  fellow-creatures ;  then  was  om- 
lawyer  born  ;  and,  whilst  such  a  person  as  I  have  de- 
scribed exists  on  earth,  so  long  shall  he  remain  upon 
it.  It  is  therefore  doing  him  little  honour  to  ima- 
gine he  endeavours  to  mimic  some  little  obscure 
fellow,  because  he  happens  to  resemble  him  in  one 
particular  feature,  or  perhaps  in  his  profession ; 
whereas  his  appearance  in  the  world  is  calculated  for 
much  more  general  and  noble  purposes ;  not  to  ex- 
pose one  pitiful  wretch  to  the  small  and  contempti- 
ble circle  of  his  acquaintance  ;  but  to  hold  the  glass 
to  thousands  in  their  closets,  that  they  may  contem- 
plate their  deformity,  and  endeavour  to  reduce  it, 
and  thus  by  suffering  private  mortification  may 
avoid  public  shame.  This  places  the  boundary  be- 
tween, and  distinguishes  the  satirist  from  the  libel- 
ler :  for  the  former  privately  corrects  the  fault  for 
the  benefit  of  the  person,  like  a  parent ;  the  latter 
publicly  exposes  the  person  himself,  as  an  example 
to  others,  like  an  executioner. 

There  are  besides  little  circumstances  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  as  the  drapery  of  a  picture,  which  though 
fashion  varies  at  different  times,  the  resemblance  of 
the  countenance  is  not  by  those  means  diminished. 
Thus  I  believe  we  may  venture  to  say  Mrs.  Tow- 
wouse  is  coeval  with  our  lawyer :  and,  though  per- 
haps, during  the  changes  which  so  long  an  existence 
must  have  passed  through,  she  may  in  her  turn  have 
stood  behind  the  bar  at  an  inn,  I  will  not  scruple 
to  affirm  she  hath  likewise  in  the  revolution  of  ages 
sat  on  a  throne.  In  short,  where  extreme  turbu- 
lency  of  temper,  avarice,  and  an  insensibility  of  hu- 
man misery,  Avith  a  degree  of  hypocrisy,  have  united 
in  a  female  composition,  Mrs.  Tow-wouse  was  that 
woman  ;  and  where  a  good  inclination,  eclipsed  by  a 
poverty  of  spirit  aiid  understanding,  hath  glimmered 
forth  in  a  man,  that  man  hath  been  no  other  than 
her  sneaking  husband. 

I  shall  detain  my  reader  no  longer  than  to  give 
him  one  caution  more  of  an  opposite  kind  :  for,  as  in 
most  of  our  particular  characters  we  mean  not  to 
lash  individuals,  but  all  of  the  like  sort,  so,  in  our 
general  descriptions,  we  mean  not  universals,  but 
would  be  understood  Avith  many  exceptions  :  for  in- 
stance, in  our  description  of  high  people,  we  cannot 
be  intended  to  include  such  as,  whilst  they  are  an 
honour  to  their  high  rank,  by  a  well-guided  con- 
descension make  their  superiority  as  easy  as  possible 
to  those  whom  fortune  chiefly  hath  placed  below 
them.  Of  this  number  I  could  name  a  peer  no  less 
elevated  by  nature  than  by  fortune  ;  who,  Avhilst  he 
wears  the  noblest  ensigns  of  honour  on  his  person, 
bears  the  truest  stamp  of  dignity  on  his  mind, 
adorned  with  greatness,  enriched  with  knowledge, 
and  embellished  with  genius.  I  have  seen  this 
mail  relieve  Avith  generosity,  Avhile  he  hath  con- 
versed with  freedom,  and  be  to  the  same  person  a 
patron  and  a  companion.  I  could  name  a  com- 
moner, raised  higher  aboAe  the  multitude  by  superior 
talents  than  is  in  the  poAver  of  his  prince  to  exalt 
him  ;  whose  behaviour  to  those  he  hath  obliged  is 


more  amiable  than  the  obligation  itself;  and  who  is 
so  great  a  master  of  affability,  that,  if  he  could 
divest  himself  of  an  inherent  greatness  in  his  man- 
ner, would  often  make  the  lowest  of  his  acquaint- 
ance forget  who  Avas  the  master  of  that  palace  in 
which  they  are  so  courteously  entertained.  These 
are  pictures  which  must  be,  I  believe,  knoAvn :  I 
declare  they  are  taken  from  the  life,  and  not  in- 
tended to  exceed  it.  By  those  high  people,  there- 
fore, Avhom  I  have  described,  I  mean  a  set  of 
wretches,  Avho,  while  they  are  a  disgrace  to  their  an- 
cestors, AA'hose  honours  and  fortunes  they  inherit 
(or  perhaps  a  greater  to  their  mother,  for  such  de- 
generacy is  scarce  credible),  have  the  insolence  to 
treat  those  with  disregard  who  are  at  least  equal  to 
the  founders  of  their  OAvn  splendour.  It  is,  I  fancy, 
impossible  to  conceive  a  spectacle  more  Avorthy  of 
our  indignation,  than  that  of  a  felloAV,  who  is  not 
only  a  blot  in  the  escutcheon  of  a  great  family,  but  a 
scandal  to  the  human  species,  maintaining  a  super- 
cilious behaviour  to  men  Avho  are  an  honour  to  their 
nature  and  a  disgrace  to  their  fortune. 

And  now,  reader,  taking  these  hints  along  Avlth 
you,  you  may,  if  you  please,  proceed  to  the  sequel  of 
this  our  true  history. 


CHAPTER  II. 


A   night-sceue,   wherein   several  wondeiful   adventures  befel 
Adams  and  his  fellow-travellers. 

It  Avas  so  late  Aviien  our  travellers  left  the  inn  or  ale- 
house (for  it  might  be  called  either),  that  they  had  not 
tra,velled  many  miles  before  night  overtook  them,  or 
met  them,  which  you  please.  The  reader  mvxst 
excuse  me  if  I  am  not  particular  as  to  the  Avay  they 
took ;  for,  as  Ave  are  now  drawing  near  the  seat  of 
the  Boobies,  and  as  that  is  a  ticklish  name,  Avhich 
malicious  persons  may  apply,  according  to  their  evil 
inclinations,  to  several  Avorthy  country  squires,  a 
race  of  men  whom  Ave  look  upon  as  entirely  inof- 
fensive, and  for  Avhom  Ave  have  an  adequate  regard, 
Ave  shall  lend  no  assistance  to  any  such  malicious 
purposes. 

Darkness  had  noAV  overspread  the  hemisphere, 
when  Fanny  whispered  Joseph  "  that  she  begged 
to  rest  herself  a  little  ;  for  that  she  Avas  so  tired  she 
could  Avalk  no  farther."  Joseph  immediately  pre- 
vailed with  parson  Adams,  avIio  Avas  as  brisk  as  a  bee, 
to  stop.  He  had  no  sooner  seated  himself  than  he 
lamented  the  loss  of  his  dear  iEschylus ;  but  Avas  a 
little  comforted  Avhen  reminded  that,  if  he  had  it  in 
his  possession,  he  could  not  see  to  read. 

The  sky  was  so  clouded,  that  not  a  star  appeared. 
It  Avas  indeed,  according  to  Milton,  darkness  visible. 
This  Avas  a  circumstance,  hoAvever,  very  favourable 
to  Joseph  ;  for  Fanny,  not  suspicious  of  being  over- 
seen by  Adams,  gave  a  loose  to  her  passion  which 
she  had  never  done  before,  and,  reclining  her  head 
on  his  bosom,  thrcAV  her  arm  carelessly  round  him, 
and  suffered  him.  to  lay  his  cheek  close  to  hers.  All 
this  infused  such  happiness  into  Joseph,  that  he 
Avould  not  have  changed  his  turt' for  the  finest  down 
iir  the  finest  palace  in  the  universe. 

Adams  sat  at  some  distance  from  the  lovers,  and, 
being  unAvilling  to  disturb  them,  applied  himself  to 
meditation  ;  in  which  he  had  not  spent  much  time 
before  he  discovered  a  light  at  some  distance  that 
seemed  approaching  tOAvards  him.  He  immediately 
hailed  it ;  but,  to  his  sorroAV  and  surprise,  it  stopped 
for  a  moment,  and  then  disappeared.  He  then 
called  to  Joseph,  asking  him,  "  if  he  had  not  seen  the 
light*?"  Joseph  ansAvered,  "he  had." — "And  did 
you  not  mark  how  it  vanished  V  returned  he  : 
•'  though  I  am  not  afraid  of  ghosts,  I  do  not  abso- 
lutely disbelieve  them." 
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He  then  entered  into  a  meditation  on  those  un- 
substantial beins^s  ;  which  was  soon  interrupted  by 
several  voices,  which  he  thought  almost  at  his  elbow, 
though  in  fact  they  were  not  so  extremely  near. 
However,  he  could  distinctly  hear  them  agree  on 
the  murder  of  any  one  they  met ;  and  a  little  after 
heard  one  of  them  say,  "he  had  killed  a  dozen  since 
that  day  fortnight." 

Adams  now  fell  on  his  knees,  and  committed  him- 
self to  the  care  of  Providence  ;  and  poor  Fanny,  who 
likewise  heard  those  terrible  words,  embraced  Joseph 
so  closely,  that  had  not  he,  whose  cars  were  also 
open,  been  apprehensive  on  her  account,  he  would 
have  thought  no  danger  which  threatened  only  him- 
self too  dear  a  price  for  such  embraces. 

Joseph  now  drew  forth  his  penknife,  and  Adams, 
havuig  finished  his  ejaculations,  grasped  his  crab- 
stick,  his  only  weapon,  and,  coming  up  to  Joseph, 
would  have  "had  him  quit  Fanny,  and  place  her  in 
the  rear;  but  his  advice  was  fruitless;  she  clung 
closer  to  him,  not  at  all  regarding  the  presence  of 
Adams,  and  in  a  soothing  voice  declared,  "  she 
would  die  in  his  arms."  Joseph,  clasping  her  with 
inexpressible  eagerness,  whispered  her,  "  that  he 
preferred  death  in  hers  to  life  out  of  them."  Adams, 
brandishing  his  crabstick,  said,  "  he  despised  death 
as  much  as  any  man,"  and  then  repeated  aloud, 
Est  hie,  est  animus  lucis  eoutemptor  et  iUum. 
Qui  vita  lienc-  credat  emi  (juo  tendis,  lionorem. 

Upon  this  the  voices  ceased  for  a  moment,  and 
then  one  of  them  called  out,  "  D— n  you,  who  is 
there?'  To  which  Adams  was  prudent  enough  to 
make  no  reply  ;  and  of  a  sudden  he  observed  half  a 
dozen  lights,  which  seemed  to  rise  all  at  once  from 
the  ground  and  advance  briskly  towards  him.  This 
lie  immediately  concluded  to  be  an  apparition  ;  and 
now,  beginning  to  conceive  that  the  voices  were  of 
the  same  kind,  he  called  out,  "  In  the  name  of  the 
L — d,  what  wouldst  thou  have  1"  He  had  no  sooner 
spoke  than  he  heard  one  of  the  voices  cry  out, 
"D — n  them,  here  they  come;"  and  soon  after 
heard  several  hearty  blows,  as  if  a  number  of  men 
had  been  engaged  at  quarterstaff.  He  was  just 
advancing  towards  the  place  of  combat,  when  Joseph, 
catching  him  by  the  skirts,  begged  him  that  they 
might  take  the  opportunity  of  the  dark  to  convey 
•  away  Fanny  from  the  danger  which  threatened  her. 
He  presently  complied,  and,  Joseph  lifting  up  Fanny, 
they  all  three  made  the  best  of  their  way  ;  and  with- 
out looking  behind  them,  or  being  overtaken,  they 
had  travelled  full  two  miles,  poor  Fanny  not  once 
compkdning  of  being  tired,  when  they  saw  far  off 
several  lights  scattei-ed  at  a  small  distance  from  each 
other,  and  at  the  same  time  found  themselves  on  the 
descent  of  a  very  steep  hill.  Adams's  foot  slipping, 
he  instantly  disappeared,  which  greatly  frightened 
both  Joseph  and  Fanny  :  indeed,  if  the  light  had  per- 
mitted them  to  see  it,  they  would  scarce  have  re- 
frained laughing  to  see  the  parson  rolling  down  the 
hill;  which  he  did  from  top  to  bottom,  without 
receiving  any  harm.  He  then  holloed  as  loud  as  he 
could,  to  inform  them  of  his  safety,  and  relieve 
them  from  the  fears  which  they  had  conceived  for 
him.  Joseph  and  Fanny  halted  some  time,  consi- 
dering -vhat  to  do  ;  at  last  they  advanced  a  few 
paces,  where  the  declivity  seemed  least  steep ;  and 
then  Joseph,  taking  his  Fanny  in  his  arms,  walked 
firmly  down  the  hill,  without  making  a  false  step, 
and  at  length  landed  her  at  the  bottom,  where 
Adams  soon  came  to  them. 

Learn  hence,  my  fair  countrywomen,  to  consider 
your  own  weakness^  and  the  many  occasions  on 
which  the  strength  of  a  man  may  be  ureful  to  you  ; 


and,  duly  weighing  this,  take  care  that  you  match 
not  yourselves  with  the  spindle-shanked  beaux  and 
peiit-maitres  of  the  age,  who,  instead  of  being  able, 
like  Joseph  Andrews,  to  carry  you  in  lusty  arms 
through  the  rugged  ways  and  downhill  steeps  of  life, 
will  rather  want  to  support  their  feeble  limbs  with 
your  strength  and  assistance. 

Our  travellers  now  moved  forwards  where  the 
nearest  light  presented  itself;  and,  having  crossed  a 
common  field,  they  came  to  a  meadow,  where  they 
seemed  to  be  at  a  very  little  distance  from  the  light, 
when,  to  their  grief,  they  arrived  at  the  banks  of  a 
river.  Adams  here  made  a  full  stop,  and  declared 
he  could  swim,  but  doubted  how  it  was  possible  to 
get  Fanny  over  ;  to  which  Joseph  answered,  "  If 
they  walked  along  its  banks,  they  might  be  certain 
of  soon  finding  a  bridge,  especially  as  by  the  num- 
ber of  lights  they  might  be  assured  a  parish  was 
near."  "  Odso,  that's  true  indeed,"  said  Adams; 
«  I  did  not  think  of  that." 

Accordingly,  Joseph's  advice  being  taken,  they 
passed  over  two  meadows,  and  came  to  a  little  or- 
chard, which  led  them  to  a  house.  Fanny  begged 
of  Joseph  to  knock  at  the  door,  assuring  him  "she 
was  so  weary  that  she  could  hardly  stand  on  her 
feet."  Adams,  who  was  foremost,  performed  this 
ceremony  ;  and,  the  door  being  immediately  opened, 
a  plain  kind  of  man  appeared  at  it:  Adams  ac- 
quainted him  "  that  they  had  a  young  woman  with 
them  who  was  so  tired  with  her  journey  that  he 
should  be  much  obliged  to  him  if  he  would  suffer 
her  to  come  in  and  rest  herself."  The  man,  who 
saw  Fanny  by  the  light  of  the  candle  which  he  held 
in  his  hand,  perceiving  her  innocent  and  modest 
look,  and  having  no  apprehensions  from  the  civil 
behaviour  of  Adams,  presently  answered,  "  That 
the  young  woman  was  very  welcome  to  rest  herself 
in  his  house,  and  so  were  her  company."  He  then 
ushered  them  into  a  very  decent  room,  where  his 
wife  was  sitting  at  a  table  :  she  immediately  rose  up, 
and  assisted  them  in  setting  forth  chairs,  and  desired 
them  to  sit  down ;  which  they  had  no  sooner  done 
than  the  man  of  the  house  asked  them  if  they 
would  have  anything  to  refresh  themselves  withi 
Adams  thanked  him,  and  answered  he  should  be 
obliged  to  him  for  a  cup  of  his  ale,  which  was  likewise 
chosen  by  Joseph  and  Fanny.  AVhilst  he  was  gone 
to  fill  a  very  large  jug  with  this  liquor,  his  wife  told 
Fanny  she  seemed  greatly  fatigued,  and  desired  her 
to  take  something  stronger  than  ale  ;  but  she  re- 
fused with  many  thanks,  saying  it  was  true  she  was 
very  much  tired,  but  a  little  rest  she  hoped  would 
restore  her.  As  soon  as  the  company  were  all 
seated,  Mr.  Adams,  Avho  had  filled  himself  with  ale, 
and  by  public  permission  had  lighted  his  pipe,  turned 
to  the  master  of  the  house,  asking  him,  "  If  evil 
spirits  did  not  use  to  walk  in  that  neighbourhood'?" 
To  which  receiving  no  answer,  he  began  to  inform 
him  of  the  adventure  which  they  had  met  with  on 
the  downs ;  nor  had  he  proceeded  far  in  his  story 
when  somebody  knocked  very  hard  at  the  door. 
The  company  expressed  some  amazement,  and  Fan- 
ny and  the  good  woman  turned  pale  :  her  husband 
went  forth,  and  whilst  he  was  absent,  which  was 
some  time,  they  all  remained  silent,  looking  at  one 
another,  and  heard  several  voices  discoursing  pretty 
loudly.  Adams  was  fully  persuaded  that  spirits 
were  abroad,  and  began  to  meditate  some  exor- 
cisms ;  Joseph  a  little  inclined  to  the  same  opi- 
nion ;  Fanny  Avas  more  afraid  of  men  ;  and  the 
good  woman  herself  began  to  suspect  her  guests, 
and  imagined  those  without  were  rogues  belonging 
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to  their  gang.  At  length  the  master  of  the  house 
returned,  and,  laughing,  told  Adams  he  had  disco- 
vered his  apparition ;  that  the  murderers  were 
sheep-stealers,  and  the  twelve  persons  murdered 
were  no  other  than  twelve  sheep  ;  adding,  that  the 
shepherds  had  got  the  better  of  them,  had  secured 
two,  and  were  proceeduig  with  them  to  a  justice 
of  peace.  This  account  greatly  relieved  the  fears 
of  the  whole  company;  but  Adams  murmured  to 
himself,  "  He  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  appa- 
ritions for  all  that." 

They  now  sat  cheerfully  round  the  fire,   till  the 
master  of  the  house,  having  surveyed  his  guests,  and 
conceiving  that   the    cassock,  which,  having  fallen 
down,  appeared  under  Adams's  great-coat,  and  the 
shabby   livery   on  Joseph  Andrews,    did   not  well 
suit  with   the    familiarity  between   them,  began  to 
entertain   some    suspicions   not   much  to  their  ad- 
vantage :    addressing  himself  therefore   to  Adams, 
he  said,  "  He  perceived  he  was  a  clergyman  by  his 
dress,  and  supposed  that  honest  man  was  his  foot- 
man."    «  Sir,"  answered  Adams,   "lam  a  clergy- 
man  at  your   service  ;  but  as  to  that  young  man, 
whom   you   have   rightly   termed    honest,    he   is  at 
present   in  nobody's   service  ;    he    never   lived    in 
any   other   family  than   that  of  lady   Booby,  from 
whence  he  was   discharged,    I    assure  you,  for  no 
crime."     Joseph  said,    "  He  did    not   wonder   the 
gentleman  was  surprised  to  see  one  of  Mr.  Adams's 
character  condescend  to  so  much  goodness  with  a 
poor  man." — "  Child,"  said  Adams,   "  I  should  be 
ashamed  of  my  cloth  if  I  thought  a  poor  man,  who 
is   honest,   below   my  notice  or   my  familiarity.     I 
know  not  how  those  who  think  otherwise  can  pro- 
fees  themselves  followers   and  servants  of  Him  who 
made  no  distinction,  unless,  peradventure,  by  prefer- 
ring the  poor  to  the  rich. — Sir,"  said  he,  address- 
ing  himself  to  the  gentleman,     "  these  two   poor 
young  people  are   my  parishioners,  and  I   look  on 
them  and   love   them  as   my  children.        There  is 
something  singular  enough  in  their  history,    but  I 
have  not  now  time  to  recount  it."      The  master  of 
the    house,   notwithstanding   the    simplicity   which 
discovered   itself  in  Adams,  knew  too  much  of  the 
world  to  give  a  hasty  belief  to  professions.    He  was 
not  yet   quite  certain  that  Adams  had  any  more  of 
the  clergyman  in  him  than  his   cassock.        To  try 
him  therefore  further,  he  asked  him,  "  If  Mr.  Pope 
had  lately   published  anything  newl"    Adams    an- 
swered,  "  He  had  heard   great  commendations   of 
that  poet,  but  that  he  had  never  read  nor  knew  any 
of  his  works." — "  Ho  !  ho!"   says  the  gentleman  to 
himself,    "have  I  caught  you^      What!"  said  he, 
"  have  you  never  seen  his  Homer*?"  Adams  answered, 
"  he  had  never  read  any  translation  of  the  classics." 
"  Why,  truly,"    replied   the  gentleman,  "  there  is  a 
dignity  in  the  Greek  language  which  I  think  no  modern 
tongue  can  reacli." — "  Do  you  understand   Greek, 
sirr'  said  Adams  hastily.     "  A  little,  sir,"  answered 
the  gentleman.     "  Do  you  know,  sir,"  cried  Adams, 
"  where  I  can  buy  an  JEschylus  1  an  unlucky  mis- 
fortune lately  happened  to  mine."      ^schylus  was 
beyond  the  gentleman,  though  he  knew  him  very 
well    by  name ;    he    therefore,    returnnig   back    to 
Homer,  asked  Adams,  "  What  part   of  the  Iliad  he 
thought  most  excellent f     Adams  returned,    "His 
question  would  be  properer,  What  kind  of  beauty 
was  the  chief  in  poetry  *?  for  that  Homer  was  equally 
excellent  in  them  all.     And,  indeed,"  continued  he, 
"what  Cicero  says  of  a  complete  orator  may  well  be 
applied  to  a  great  poet :   '  He  ought  to  comprehend 
all  perfections.'      Homer  did  this  in  tlie  most   ex- 
cellent degree  ;  it  is   not  without  reason,  therefore, 
that  the  philosopher,  in  the  twenty-second  chapter 


of  hie  Poetics,  mentions  him  by  no  other  appellation 
than  that  of  the  Poet.     He  was  the  father  of  the 
drama  as  well  as  the  epic  ;  not  of  tragedy  on4y,  but 
of  comedy  also  ;  for  his  Margites,  which  is  deplorably 
lost,  bore,  says  Aristotle,  the  same  analogy  to  comedy 
as  his  Odyssey  and  Iliad  to  tragedy.     To  him,  there- 
fore,  Ave   owe  Aristophanes  as   well  as  Euripides, 
Sophocles,    and   my  poor   jEschylus.     But   if  you 
please  we  will  confine  ourselves  (at  least  for  the  pre- 
sent) to  the  Iliad,  his  noblest  work  ;  though  neither 
Aristotle  nor  Horace  give  it  the  preference,  as  I  re- 
member, to  the  Odyssey.     First  then,  as  to  his  sub- 
ject, can  anything  be  more  simple,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  noble  1     He  is  rightly  praised  by  the  first 
of  those  judicious  critics  for  not  choosing  the  whole 
war,  which,  though  he  says  it  hath  a  complete  be- 
ginning and  end,  would  have  been  too  great  for  the 
understanding  to  comprehend  at  one  view.     I  have, 
therefore,  often  wondered  why  so  correct  a  writer  as 
Horace  should,  in  his  epistle  to  Lollius,  call  him  the 
Trojani    Belli    Scriptorem.      Secondly,    his    action, 
termed  by  Aristotle,  Pragmaton  Systasis  ;  is  it  possi- 
ble for  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive  an  idea  of  such 
perfect  unity,  and  at  the  same  time  so  replete  with 
greatness  "\     And  here  I   must  observe,   what  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  noted  by  any,  the  Har- 
motton,  that  agreement  of  his  action  to  his  subject ; 
for,  as  the  subject   is   anger,   how  agreeable   is  his 
action,  which   is  war  ;    from  which  every  incident 
arises  and  to  which  every  episode  immediately  re- 
lates.    Thirdly,  his  manners,  which  Aristotle  places 
second   in   his    description   of  the  several    parts    of 
tragedy,  and  which  he  says  are  included  in  the  ac- 
tion ;  I  am  at  a  loss  whether  I  should  rather  admire 
the  exactness  of  his  judgment  in  the  nice  distinction 
or  the  immensity  of  his  imagination  in  their  variety. 
For,  as  to  the  former  of  these,  how  accurately  is  the 
sedate,  injured  resentment  of  Achilles,  distinguished 
from   the   hot,    insulting   passion   of  Agamemnon! 
How  widely  doth  the  brutal  courage  of  Ajax  differ 
from   the    amiable   bravery  of  Diomedes ;  and  the 
wisdom  of  Nestor,   which  is  the  result  of  long  re- 
flection and  experience,  from  the  cunning  of  Ulysses, 
the  effect  of  art  and  subtlety  only!     If  we  consider 
their  variety,  we  may  cry  out,  with  Aristotle  in  his 
24th  chapter,  that  no  part  of  tliis  divine  poem  is  des- 
titute of  manners.     Indeed,  I  might  affirm  that  there 
is  scare  a  character  in  human  nature  untouched  in 
some  part  or  other.     And,  as  there  is  no  passion 
which  he  is  not  able  to  describe,  so  is  there  none  in 
his  reader  which  he  cannot  raise.     If  he  hath  any 
superior  excellence  to  the  rest,  I  have  been  inclined 
to  fancy  it  is  in  the  pathetic,     I   am  sure  I  never 
read  with  dry  eyes  the  two   episodes  where  Andro- 
mache is  introduced,  in  the   former  lamenting  the 
danger,  and  in  the  latter  the  death,  of  Hector,     The 
images   are  so  extremely  tender  in  these,  that  I  am 
convinced  the  poet  had  the  worthiest  and  best  heart 
imaginable.    Nor  can  I  help  observing  how  Sophocles 
falls  short  of  the  beauties  of  the  original,   in  that 
imitation  of  the  dissuasive  speech  of  Andromache 
which   he   hath   put  into  the  mouth  of  Tecmessa, 
And  yet   Sophocles   was  the   greatest   genius   who 
ever  wrote  tragedy  ;  nor  have  any  of  his  successors 
in  that  art,   that  "is   to  say,  neither    Euripides  nor 
Seneca   the   tragedian,  been  able  to  come  near  him. 
As  to  his  sentiments  and  diction,  I  need  say  nothing ; 
the  former  are  particularly  remarkable  for  the  ut- 
most perfection  on  that  head,  namely,  propriety  ; 
and   as  to  the  latter,  Aristotle,  whom  doubtless  you 
have    read    over  and   oser,   is  very  diffuse.     I  shall 
mention  but  one  thing  more,  which  that  great  critic 
in  his  division  of  tragedy  calls  Gpsis,  or  the  scenery  ; 
and  which  is  as  proper  to  the  epic  as  to  the  drama, 
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with  this  difference,  that  in  the  former  it  falls  to 
the  share  of  the  poet,  and  in  the  latter  to  that  of  the 
painter.  But  did  ever  painter  imagine  a  scene  like 
that  in  the  13th  and  14th  Iliads  t  where  the  reader 
sees  at  one  view  the  prospect  of  Troy,  with  the  army 
drawn  up  before  it ;  the  Grecian  army,  camp,  and 
fleet ;  Jupiter  sitting  on  Mount  Ida,  with  his  head 
wrapped  in  a  cloud,  and  a  thunderbolt  in  his  hand, 
looking  towards  Thrace;  Neptune  driving  through 
the  sea,  which  divides  on  each  side  to  permit  his 
passage,  and  then  seating  himself  on  Mount  Samos  ; 
the  heavens  opened,  and  the  deities  all  seated  on 
their  thrones.  This  is  sublime!  This  is  poetry!" 
Adams  then  rapt  out  a  hundred  Greek  verses,  and 
with  such  a  voice,  emphasis,  and  action,  that  he 
almost  frightened  the  women  ;  and  as  for  the  gen- 
tleman, he  was  so  far  from  entertaining  any  further 
suspicion  of  Adams,  that  he  now  doubted  whether 
lie  had  not  a  bishop  in  his  house.  He  ran  into  the 
most  extravagant  encomiums  on  his  learning ;  and 
the  goodness  of  his  heart  began  to  dilate  to  all  the 
strangers.  He  said  he  had  great  compassion  for 
the  poor  young  woman,  who  looked  pale  and  faint 
with  her  jom-ney ;  and  in  truth  he  conceived  a  much 
higher  opinion  of  her  quality  than  it  desei-ved.  He 
said  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  accommodate  them 
all ;  but  if  they  were  contented  with  his  fu-e-side,  he 
would  sit  up  with  the  men ;  and  the  young  woman 
might,  if  she  pleased,  partake  his  wife's  bed,  which 
he  advised  her  to  ;  for  that  they  must  walk  upwards 
of  a  mile  to  any  house  of  entertainment,  and  that 
not  very  good  neither.  Adams,  who  liked  his  seat, 
his  ale,  his  tobacco,  and  his  company,  persuaded 
Fanny  to  accept  this  kind  proposal,  in  which  soli- 
citation he  was  seconded  by  Joseph.  Nor  was  she 
very  difficultly  prevail&d  on  ;  for  she  had  slept  little 
the  last  night  and  not  at  all  the  preceding  ;  so  that 
love  itself  was  scarce  able  to  keep  her  eyes  open 
any  longer.  The  offer  therefore  being  kindly  ac- 
cepted, the  good  woman  produced  everything 
eatable  in  her  house  on  the  table,  and  the  guests, 
being  heartily  invited,  as  heartily  regaled  themselves, 
especially  parson  Adams.  As  to  the  other  two,  they 
were  examples  of  the  truth  of  that  physical  observa- 
tion, that  love,  like  other  sweet  things,  is  no  whetter 
of  the  stomach. 

Supper  was  no  sooner  ended,  than  Fanny  at  her 
own  request,  retired,  and  the  good  woman  bore  her 
company.  The  man  of  the  house,  Adams,  and 
Joseph,  who  would  modestly  have  withdrawn,  had 
not  the  gentleman  insisted  on  the  contrary,  drew 
round  the  fire-side,  where  Adams  (to  use  his  own 
words)  replenished  his  pipe,  and  the  gentleman  pro- 
duced a  bottle  of  excellent  beer,  being  the  best  liquor 
in  his  house. 

The  modest  behaviour  of  Joseph,  with  the  grace- 
fulness of  his  person,  the  character  which  Adams 
gave  of  him,  and  the  friendship  he  seemed  to  enter- 
tain for  him,  began  to  work  on  the  gentleman's 
affections,  and  raised  in  him  a  curiosity  to  know  the 
singularity  which  Adams  had  mentioned  in  his  his- 
tory. This  curiosity  Adams  was  no  sooner  informed 
of  than,  with  Joseph's  consent,  he  agreed  to  gratify 
it ;  and  accordinglj'  related  all  he  knew,  with  as 
much  tenderness  as  was  possible  for  the  character 
of  lady  Booby  ;  and  concluded  with  the  long,  faith- 
ful, and  mutual  passion  between  him  and  Fanny, 
not  concealing  the  meanness  of  her  birth  and  educa- 
tion. These  latter  circumstances  entirely  cured  a 
jealousy  which  had  lately  risen  in  the  gentleman's 
mind,  that  Fanny  was  the  daughter  of  some  person 
of  fashion,  and  that  Joseph  had  run  away  with  her, 
and  Adams  was  concerned  in  the  plot.  He  was 
now  enamoured  of  hia  guests,   drank  their  healths 


with  great  cheerfulness,  and  returned  many  thanks 
to  Adams,  who  had  spent  much  breath,  for  he  was  a 
circumstantial  teller  of  a  story. 

Adams  told  him  it  was  now  in  his  power  to  return 
that  favour  ;  for  his  extraordinary  goodness,  as  well 
as  that  fund  of  literature  he  was  master  of,*  which 
he  did  not  expect  to  find  under  such  a  roof,  had 
raised  in  him  more  curiosity  than  he  had  ever  known. 
'*  Therefore,"  said  he,  "  if  it  be  not  too  trouble- 
some, sir,  your  history  if  you  please." 

The  gentleman  answered,  he  could  not  refuse  him 
what  he  had  so  much  right  to  insist  on ;  and  after 
some  of  the  common  apologies,  which  are  the  usual 
f»reface  to  a  story,  he  thus  began. 


CHAPTER  III. 

In  which  the  gentleman  relates  the  history  of  his  life. 
Sir,  I  am  descended  of  a  good  family,  and  was  born 
a  gentleman.  My  education  was  liberal,  and  at  a 
public  school,  in  which  I  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
become  master  of  the  Latin,  and  to  be  tolerably 
versed  in  the  Greek  language.  My  father  died  when 
I  was  sixteen,  and  left  me  master  of  myself.  He  be- 
queathed me  a  moderate  fortune,  which  he  intended 
I  should  not  receive  till  I  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  :  for  he  constantly  asserted  that  was  full  early 
enough  to  give  up  any  man  entirely  to  the  guid- 
ance of  his  own  discretion.  However,  as  this  inten- 
tion was  so  obscurely  worded  in  his  will  that  the 
lawyers  advised  me  to  contest  the  point  with  my  trus- 
tees, I  own  I  paid  so  little  regard  to  the  inclinations  of 
my  dead  father,  which  were  sufficiently  certain  to 
me,  that  I  followed  their  advice,  and  soon  suc- 
ceeded, for  the  trustees  did  not  contest  the  matter 
very  obstinately  on  their  side.  "  Sir,"  said  Adams, 
"  may  I  crave  the  favour  of  your  name  1 "  The 
gentleman  answered  his  name  was  Wilson,  and 
then  proceeded. 

I  staid  a  very  little  while  at  school  after  his  death  ; 
for,  being  a  forward  youth,  I  was  extremely  impatient 
to  be  in  the  world,  for  which  I  thought  my  parts, 
knowledge,  and  manhood,  thoroughly  qualified  me. 
And  to  tills  early  introduction  into  life,  without  a 
guide,  I  impute  all  my  future  misfortunes ;  for,  be 
sides  the  obvious  mischiefs  which  attend  this,  there 
is  one  which  hath  not  been  so  generally  observed : 
the  first  impression  which  mankind  receives  of  you 
will  be  very  difficult  to  eradicate.  How  unhappy, 
therefore,  must  it  be  to  fix  your  character  in  life, 
before  you  can  possibly  know  its  value,  or  weigh  the 
consequences  of  those  actions  which  are  to  establish 
your  future  reputation ! 

A  little  under  seventeen  I  left  my  school,  and 
went  to  London  with  no  more  than  six  pounds  in  my 
pocket :  a  great  sum,  as  I  then  conceived  ;  and  which 
I  was  afterwards  surprised  to  find  so  soon  consumed. 

The  character  I  was  ambitious  of  attaining  was 
that  of  a  fine  gentleman ;  the  first  requisites  to 
which  I  apprehended  were  to  be  supplied  by  a 
tailor,  a  periwig-maker,  and  some  few  more  trades- 

•  The  author  hath  hy  some  been  represented  to  have 
made  a  blunder  here :  for  Adams  had  indeed  shown  some 
learning  (say  they),  perhaps  all  the  author  had  ;  but  the  gen- 
tleman hath  shown  none,  unless  his  approbation  of  Wr.  Adams 
be  such  :  but  surely  it  would  be  preposterous  in  him  to  call  it 
so.  I  have,  however,  notwithstanding  this  criticism,  which  I 
am  told  came  from  the  mouth  of  a  great  orator  in  a  public 
coffee-house,  left  this  blunder  as  it  stood  in  the  first  edition.  I 
will  not  ha^•e  the  vanity  to  apply  to  anytliing  in  this  work  the 
observation  which  M.  Dacier  makes  in  her  preface  to  her  Aii- 
stophanes  :  Je  tiens  pour  une  maxima  cunstante,  qu'une  benutd 
mediocre  plait  plus  geni'rnlement  (juune  beante  sans  dc'ftiitt. 
Mr.  Congreve  liath  made  such  another  blunder  in  his  Love 
for  Love,  where  Tattle  tells  Miss  Prue,  "  She  should  admiro 
him  as  much  for  the  beauty  he  commends  in  her  as  if  he 
himself  was  possessed  of  it." 
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men,  who  deal  in  furnishing  out  the  human  body. 
Notwithstanding  the  lowness  of  my  purse,  I  found 
credit  with  tliem  more  easilj'  than  I  expected,  and 
was  soon  equipped  to  my  wish.  This  I  own  then 
agreeably  surprised  me ;  but  I  have  since  learned 
that  it  is  a  maxim  among  many  tradesmen  at  the 
polite  end  of  the  town  to  deal  as  largely  as  they  can, 
reckon  ashiglias  theycan,andarrestassoonasthey  can. 
The  next  qualifications,  namely,  dancing,  fencing, 
riding  the  great  horse,  and  music,  came  into  my  head  : 
but,  as  they  required  expense  and  time,  I  comforted 
myself,  with  regard  to  dancing,  that  I  had  learned  a 
little  in  my  youth,  and  could  walk  a  minuet  gen- 
teelly enough  ;  as  to  fencing,  I  thought  my  good- 
humour  would  preserve  me  from  the  danger  of  a 
quarrel ;  as  to  the  horse,  I  hoped  it  would  not  be 
thought  of ;  and  for  music,  I  imagined  I  could  easily 
acquire  the  reputation  of  it ;  for  I  had  heard  some 
of  my  school-fellows  pretend  to  knowledge  in  operas, 
without  being  able  to  sing  or  play  on  the  fiddle. 

Knowledge  of  the  town  seemed  another  ingredient ; 
this  I  thought  I  should  arrive  at  by  frequenting 
public  places.  Accordingly  I  paid  constant  attend- 
ance to  them  all;  by  which  means  I  was  soon  master 
of  the  fashionable  phrases,  learned  to  cry  up  the 
fashionable  diversions,  and  knew  the  names  and 
faces  of  the  most  fashionable  men  and  women. 

Nothing  now  seemed  to  remain  but  an  intrigue, 
which  I  was  resolved  to  have  immediately  ;  I  mean 
the  reputation  if  it ;  and  indeed  I  was  so  success- 
ful, that  in  a  \  sry  short  time  I  had  half  a  dozen  with 
the  finest  women  in  the  town. 

At  these  word  Adams  fetched  a  deep  groan,  and 
then,  blessing  himself,  cried  out,  "GoodLord!  what 
wicked  times  these  are  '.  " 

Not  so  wicked  as  you  imagine,  continued  the  gen- 
tleman ;  for  I  assure  you  they  were  all  vestal  virgins 
for  anything  which  I  knew  to  the  contrary.  The 
reputation  of  intriguing  with  them  was  all  I  sought, 
and  was  what  I  arrived  at :  and  perhaps  I  only  flat- 
tered myself  even  in  that ;  for  very  probably  the 
persons  to  whom  I  showed  their  billets  knew  as  well 
as  I  that  they  were  counterfeits,  and  that  I  had 
written  them  to  myself.  "  Write  letters  to  yourself!" 
said  Adams,  staring.  O  sir,  answered  the  gentle- 
man, it  is  the  very  error  of  the  times.  Half  our  mo- 
dern plays  have  one  of  these  characters  in  them.  It 
is  incredible  the  pains  I  have  taken,  and  the  absurd 
methods  I  employed,  to  traduce  the  character  of 
women  of  distinction.  When  another  had  spoken 
in  raptures  of  any  one,  I   have  answered,   "  D — n 

her,  she !  We  shall  have  her  at  H d's  very  soon." 

When  he  hath  replied,  "  He  thought  her  virtuous," 
I  have  answered,  "  Ay,  thou  wilt  always  think  a 
woman  virtuous,  till  she  is  in  the  streets  ;  but  you 
and  I,  Jack  or  Tom  (turning  to  another  in  company), 
know  better."  At  which  I  have  drawn  a  paper  out 
of  my  pocket,  perhaps  a  tailor's  bill,  and  kissed  it, 
crying  at  the  same  time,  "  By  Gad  I  was  once  fond 
of  her." 

"  Proceed,  if  you  please,  but  do  not  swear  any 
more,"  said  Adams. 

Sir,  said  the  gentleman,  I  ask  your  pardon.  Well, 
sir,  in  this  course  of  life  I  continued  full  three  years. 
— "  What  course  of  life  "!  "  answered  Adams  ;  "  I  do 
not  remember  you  have  mentioned  any." — Yoxir  re- 
mark is  just,  said  the  gentleman,  smiling;  I  should 
rather  have  said,  in  this  course  of  doing  nothing.  I 
remember  some  time  afterwards  I  wrote  the  journal 
of  one  day,  which  would  serve,  I  believe,  as  well  for 
any  other  during  the  whole  time.  I  will  endeavour 
to  repeat  it  to  you. 

In  the  morning  I  arose,  took  my  great  stick,  and 
walked  out  in  my  green  frock,  with  my  hair  in  pa- 


pers  (a  groan  from  Adams),   and  sauntered  about 

till  ten.     Went  to  the  auction  ;    told  lady she 

had   a  dirty  face  ;    laughed   heartily    at   something 

captain said,  I  can't  remem.ber  what,  for  I  did 

not  very  well  hear  it ;  whispered  lord ;   bowed 

to  the  duke  of ;  and  was  going  to  bid  for  a  snuff- 
box, but  did  not,  for  fear  I  should  have  had  it. 

From  2  to    4,  dressed  myself.     A  groan. 

I  to    6,  dined.  A  gruan. 

6  to    8,  colfee-hoiise. 

6  to    9,  Drury  lane  playhouse. 

9  to  10,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
10  to  12,  Drawing-room.     A  great  groan. 
At   all   which   places  nothing   happened  worth  re- 
mark. 

At  which  Adams  said,  with  some  vehemence, 
"  Sir,  this  is  below  the  life  of  an  animal,  hardly 
above  vegetation  :  and  I  am  surprised  what  could 
lead  a  man  of  your  sense  into  it."  What  leads  us 
into  more  follies  than  you  imagine,  doctor,  answered 
the  gentleman — vanity  ;  for  as  contemptible  a  crea- 
ture as  I  was,  and  I  assure  you  yourself  cannot  have 
more  contempt  for  such  a  wretch  than  I  now  have, 
I  then  admired  myself,  and  should  have  despised  a 
person  of  your  present  appearance  (you  will  pardon 
me),  with  all  your  learning  and  those  excellent 
qualities  which  I  have  remarked  in  you.  Adams 
bowed,  and  begged  him  to  proceed.  After  I  had 
continued  two  years  in  this  course  of  life,  said  the 
gentleman,  an  accident  happened  which  obliged  me 
to  change  the  scene.  As  I  was  one  day  at  St. 
James's  coffee-house,  making  very  free  with  the 
character  of  a  young  lady  of  quality,  an  officer  of 
the  giiards,  who  was  present,  thought  proper  to  give 
me  the  lie.  I  answered  I  might  possibly  be  mis- 
taken, but  I  intended  to  tell  no  more  than  the  truth. 
To  which  he  made  no  reply  but  by  a  scornful  sneer. 
After  this  I  observed  a  strange  coldness  in  all  my 
acquaintance  ;  none  of  them  spoke  to  me  first,  and 
very  few  returned  me  even  the  civility  of  a  bow. 
The  company  I  used  to  dine  with  left  me  out,  and 
within  a  week  I  found  myself  in  as  much  solitude 
at  St.  James's  as  if  I  had  been  in  a  desert.  An 
honest  elderly  man,  with  a  great  hat  and  long  sword, 
at  last  told  me  he  had  a  compassion  for  my  youth, 
and  therefore  advised  me  to  show  the  world  I  was 
not  such  a  rascal  as  they  thought  me  to  be.  I  did 
not  at  first  understand  him  ;  but  he  explained  him- 
self, and  ended  with  telling  me,  if  I  would  write  a 
challenge  to  the  captain,  he  would,  out  of  pure 
charity,  go  to  him  with  it.  "  A  very  charitable  per- 
son, truly!"  cried  Adams.  I  desired  till  the  next 
day,  continued  the  gentleman,  to  consider  on  it, 
and,  retiring  to  my  lodgings,  I  weighed  the  conse- 
quences on  both  sides  as  fairly  as  I  could.  On  the 
one,  I  saw  the  risk  of  this  alternative,  either  losing 
my  own  life,  or  having  on  my  hands  the  blood  of  a 
man  with  whom  I  was  not  in  the  least  angry.  I 
soon  determined  that  the  good  which  appeared  on 
the  other  was  not  worth  this  hazard.  I  therefore 
resolved  to  quit  the  scene,  and  presently  retired  to 
the  Temple,  where  I  took  chambers.  Here  I  soon 
got  a  fresh  set  of  acquaintance,  who  knew  nothing 
of  what  had  happened  to  me.  Indeed,  they  were 
not  greatly  to  my  approbation  ;  for  the  beaux  of  the 
Temple  are  only  the  shadows  of  the  others.  They 
are  the  affectation  of  affectation.  The  vanity  of 
these  is  still  more  ridiculous,  if  possible,  than  of  the 
others.  Here  I  met  with  smart  fellows  who  drank 
with  lords  they  did  not  know,  and  intrigued  with 
women  they  never  saw.  Covent  Garden  was  now 
the  farthest  stretch  of  my  ambition ;  where  I  shone 
forth  in  the  balconies  at  the  playhouses,  visited 
whores,  made  love  to  orange-wenches,  and  damned 
plays.     This  career  was  soon  put  a  stop  to  by  my 
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Burgeon,  who  conTinced  me  of  the  necessity  of  con- 
fining myself  to  my  room  for  a  month.  At  the  end 
of  which,  luiving  had  leisure  to  reiiect,  I  resolved 
to  quit  all  farther  conversation  witli  beaux  and 
smarts  of  every  kind,  and  to  avoid,  if  possible,  any 
occasion  of  returning  to  this  place  of  confinement. 
"  I  think,"  said  Adams,  "  the  advice  of  a  month's 
retirement  and  refiection  was  very  proper;  but  I 
should  rather  have  expected  it  from  a  divine  than 
a  surgeon."  The  gentleman  smiled  at  Adams's 
simplicity,  and,  without  explaining  himself  farther 
on  such  an  odious  subject,  went  on  thus  :  I  was  no 
sooner  perfectly  restored  to  health  than  I  found  my 
passion  for  women,  which  I  was  afraid  to  satisfy  as 
r  had  done,  made  me  very  uneasy  ;  I  determined, 
therefore,  to  keep  a  mistress.  Nor  was  I  long  be- 
fore I  fixed  my  choice  on  a  young  woman,  who  had 
before  been  kept  by  two  gentlemen,  and  to  whom  I 
was  recommended  by  a  celebrated  bawd.  I  took 
her  home  to  my  chambers,  and  made  her  a  settle- 
ment during  cohabitation.  This  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  very  ill  paid  :  however,  she  did  not  suffer 
me  to  be  perplexed  on  that  account ;  for,  before 
quarter-day,  I  found  her  at  my  chambers  in  too 
familiar  conversation  with  a  young  fellow  who  was 
dressed  like  an  officer,  but  was  indeed  a  city  ap- 
prentice. Instead  of  excusing  her  inconstancy,  she 
rapped  out  half  a  dozen  oaths,  and,  snapping  her 
fingers  at  me,  swore  she  scorned  to  confine  herself 
to  the  best  man  in  England.  Upon  this  we  parted, 
and  the  same  bawd  presently  provided  her  another 
keeper.  I  was  not  so  much  concerned  at  our  sepa- 
ration as  I  found,  within  a  day  or  two,  I  had  reason 
to  be  for  our  meeting ;  for  I  was  obliged  to  pay  a 
second  visit  to  my  surgeon.  I  was  now  forced  to 
do  penance  for  some  weeks,  during  which  time  I 
contracted  an  acquaintance  with  a  beautiful  young 
girl,  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  who,  after  having 
been  forty  years  in  the  army,  and  in  all  the  cam- 
paigns under  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  died  a  lieu- 
tenant on  half-pay,  and  had  left  a  widow,  with  this 
only  child,  in  very  distressed  circumstances  :  they 
had  only  a  small  pension  from  the  government,  with 
wiiat  little  the  daughter  could  add  to  it  by  her  work, 
for  she  had  great  excellence  at  her  needle.  This 
girl  was,  at  my  first  acquaintance  with  her,  solicited 
in  marriage  by  a  young  fellow  in  good  circumstances. 
He  was  apprentice  to  a  linen-draper,  and  had  a 
little  fortune,  sufiicient  to  set  up  his  trade.  The 
mother  was  greatly  pleased  with  this  match,  as  in- 
deed she  had  suificient  reason.  However,  I  soon 
prevented  it.  I  represented  him  in  so  low  a  light 
to  his  mistress,  and  made  so  good  a  use  of  fiattery. 
promises,  and  presents,  that,  not  to  dwell  longer  on 
this  subject  than  is  necessary,  I  prevailed  with  the 
poor  girl,  and  conveyed  her  away  from  her  mother  ! 
In  a  word,  I  debauched  her. — (At  which  words 
Adams  started  up,  fetched  three  strides  across  the 
room,  and  then  replaced  himself  in  the  chair.)  You 
are  not  more  affected  with  this  part  of  my  story  than 
myself;  I  assure  you  it  will  never  be  sufficiently  re- 
pented of  in  my  owTi  opinion  :  but,  if  you  already 
detest  it,  hoAV  much  more  will  your  indignation  be 
raised  when  you  hear  the  fatal  consequences  of  this 
barbarous,  this  villanous  action !  If  you  please, 
therefore,  I  will  here  desist.—"  By  no  means,"  cries 
Adams ;  "  go  on,  I  beseech  you  ;  and  Heaven  grant 
you  may  sincerely  repent  of  this  and  many  other 
things  you  have  related  !" — I  was  now,  continued  the 
gentleman,  as  happy  as  the  possession  of  a  fine 
young  creature,  who  had  a  good  education,  and  was 
endued  with  many  agreeable  qualities,  could  make 
me.  "We  lived  some  months  with  vast  fondness  to- 
gether, without  any  company  or  conversation,  more 


than  we  found  in  one  another  :  but  this  could  not 
continue  always  ;  and,  though  I  still  preserved  great 
afiection  for  her,  I  began  more  and  more  to  want 
the  relief  of  other  company,  and  consequently  to 
leave  her  by  degrees — at  last,  whole  days  to  herself. 
She  failed  not  to  testify  some  uneasiness  on  these 
occasions,  and  complained  of  the  melancholy  life  she 
led  ;  to  remedy  which,  I  introduced  her  into  the  ac- 
quaintance of  some  other  kept  mistresses,  with 
whom  she  used  to  play  at  cards,  and  frequent  plays 
and  other  diversions.  She  had  not  lived  long  in  this 
intimacy  before  I  perceived  a  visible  alteration  in 
her  behaviour  ;  all  her  modesty  and  innocence  va-  ' 
nished  by  degrees,  till  her  min(l  became  thoroughly 
tainted.  She  affected  the  company  of  rakes,  gave 
herself  all  manners  of  airs,  was  never  easy  but  abroad, 
or  when  she  had  a  party  at  my  chambers.  She  was 
rapacious  of  money,  extravagant  to  excess,  loose  in  J 
her  conversation  ;  and,  if  ever  I  demurred  to  any  of  1 
her  demands,  oaths,  tears,  and  fits  were  the  imme- 
diate consequences.  As  the  first  raptures  of  fondness 
were  long  since  over,  this  behaviour  soon  estranged 
my  affections  from  her  ;  I  began  to  reflect  with  plea- 
sure that  she  was  not  my  wife,  and  to  conceive  an. 
intention  of  parting  with  her ;  of  which  having 
given  her  a  hint,  she  took  care  to  prevent  me  the 
pains  of  turning  her  out  of  doors,  and  accordingly 
departed  herself,  having  first  broken  open  my  escri- 
toire, and  taken  with  her  all  she  could  find,  to  the 
amount  of  about  200/.  In  the  first  heat  of  my 
resentment  I  resolved  to  pursue  her  with  all  the 
vengeance  of  the  law  :  but,  as  she  had  the  good  luck 
to  escape  me  during  that  ferment,  my  passion  after- 
wards cooled  ;  and,  having  reflected  that  I  had  been 
the  first  aggressor,  and  had  done  her  an  injury  for 
which  I  could  make  her  no  reparation,  by  robbing 
her  of  the  innocence  of  her  mind  ;  and  hearing  at 
the  same  time  that  the  poor  old  woman  her  mother 
had  broke  her  heart  on  her  daughter's  elopement 
from  her,  I,  concluding  myself  her  murderer  ("  As 
you  very  well  might,"  cries  Adams,  with  a  groan), 
was  pleased  that  God  Almighty  had  taken  this 
method  of  punishing  me,  and  resolved  quietly  to 
submit  to  the  loss.  Indeed,  I  could  wish  I  had 
never  heard  more  of  the  poor  creature,  who  became 
in  the  end  an  abandoned  profligate ;  and,  after 
being  some  years  a  common  prostitute,  at  last  ended 
her  miserable  life  in  Newgate. — Here  the  gentleman 
fetched  a  deep  sigh,  which  ]\Ir.  Adams  echoed  very 
loudly ;  and  both  continued  silent,  looking  on  each 
other  for  some  minutes.  At  last  the  gentleman 
proceeded  thus  :  "  I  had  been  perfectly  constant  to 
this  girl  during  the  whole  time  I  kept  her :  but  she 
had  scarce  departed  before  I  discovered  more  marks 
of  her  infidelity  to  me  than  the  loss  of  my  money. 
In  short,  I  was  forced  to  make  a  third  visit  to  my 
surgeon,  out  of  whose  hands  I  did  not  get  a  hasty 
discharge. 

I  now  forswore  all  future  dealings  with  the  sex, 
complained  loudly  that  the  pleasure  did  not  com- 
pensate the  pain,  and  railed  at  the  beautiful  crea- 
tures in  as  gross  language  as  Juvenal  himself 
formerly  reviled  them  in.  I  looked  on  all  the  town 
harlots  with  a  detestation  not  easy"  to  be  conceived  ; 
their  persons  appeared  to  me  as  painted  palaces,  in- 
habited by  Disease  and  Death :  nor  could  their 
beauty  make  them  more  desirable  objects  in  my 
eyes  than  gilding  could  make  me  covet  a  pill,  or 
golden  plates  a  coffin.  But  thovigh  I  was  no  longer 
the  absolute  slave,  I  found  some  reasons  to  own 
myself  still  the  subject,  of  love.  My  hatred  for 
women  decreased  daily  ;  and  I  am  not  positive  but 
time  might  have  betrayed  me  again  to  some  common 
harlot,  had  I  not  been  secured  by  a  passion  for  the 
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charming  Sapphira,  which,  having  once  entered 
upon,  made  a  violent  progress  in  my  heart.  Sap- 
phira was  wife  to  a  man  of  fashion  and  gallantry, 
and  one  who  seemed,  I  own,  every  way  worthy  of 
her  affections ;  which,  however,  he  had  not  the 
reputation  of  having.  She  was  indeed  a  coquette 
achevee.  "  Pray,  sir,"  says  Adams,  "  what  is  a 
coquette  1  I  have  met  with  the  woi'd  in  French 
authors,  but  never  could  assign  any  idea  to  it.  I 
believe  it  is  the  same  with  une  sotte,  Anglice,  a  fool." 
Sir,  answered  the  gentleman,  perhaps  you  are  not 
much  mistaken  ;  but,  as  it  is  a  particular  kind  of 
folly,  I  will  endeavour  to  describe  it.  Were  all 
creatures  to  he  ranked  in  the  order  of  creation 
according  to  their  usefulness,  I  know  few  animals 
that  would  not  take  place  of  a  coquette  ;  nor  indeed 
liath  this  creature  much  pretence  to  anything  be- 
_  yond  instinct ;  for,  though  sometimes  we  might 
imagine  it  was  animated  by  the  passion  of  vanity, 
yet  far  the  greater  part  of  its  actions  foil  beneath 
even  that  low  motive ;  for  instance,  several  absurd 
gestures  and  tricks,  infinitely  more  foolish  than 
what  can  be  observed  in  the  most  ridiculous  birds 
and  beasts,  and  which  would  persuade  the  beholder 
that  the  silly  wretch  was  aiming  at  our  Contempt. 
Indeed  its  characteristic  is  affectation,  and  this  led 
and  governed  by  whim  only  :  for  as  beauty,  wisdom, 
wit,  good-nature,  politeness,  and  health,  are  some- 
times affected  by  this  creature,  so  are  ugliness,  folly, 
nonsense,  ill-nature,  ill-breeding,  and  sickness,  like- 
wise put  on  by  it  in  their  turn.  Its  life  is  one  con- 
stant lie  ;  and  the  only  rule  by  which  you  can  form 
any  judgment  of  them  is,  tliat  they  are  never  what 
they  seem.  If  it  was  possible  for  a  coquette  to  love 
(as  it  is  not,  for  if  ever  it  attains  this  passion  the  co- 
quette ceases  instantly),  it  would  wear  the  face  of 
indifference,  if  not  of  hatred,  to  the  beloved  object ; 
you  may  therefore  be  assured,  when  they  endeavour 
to  persuade  you  of  their  liking,  that  they  are  indif- 
ferent to  you  at  least.  And  indeed  this  was  the 
case  of  my  Sapphira,  who  no  sooner  saw  me  in  the 
number  of  her  admirers  than  she  gave  me  what  is 
commonly  called  encouragement :  she  would  often 
look  at  me,  and,  when  she  perceived  me  meet  her 
eyes,  would  instantly  take  them  off,  discovering  at 
the  same  time  as  much  surprise  and  emotion  as  pos- 
sible. These  arts  failed  not  of  the  success  she 
intended  ;  and,  as  I  grew  more  particular  to  her  than 
the  rest  of  her  admirers,  she  advanced,  in  proportion, 
more  directly  to  me  than  to  the  others.  She  affected 
the  low  voice,  whisper,  lisp,  sigh,  start,  laugh,  and 
many  other  indications  of  passion  which  daily  de- 
ceive thousands.  When  I  played  at  whist  with  her, 
she  would  look  earnestly  at  me,  and  at  the  same 
time  lose  deal  or  revoke  ;  then  burst  into  a  ridicu- 
lous laugh,  and  cry,  "La!  I  can't  imagine  Avhat  I 
was  thinking  of."  To  detain  you  no  longer,  after  I 
had  gone  through  a  sufficient  course  of  gallantry,  as 
I  thought,  and  was  thoroughly  convinced  I  had 
raised  a  violent  passion  in  my  mistress,  I  sought  an 
opportunity  of  coming  to  an  eclaircissement  with 
her.  She  avoided  this  as  much  as  possible  ;  how- 
ever, great  assiduity  at  length  presented  me  one.  I 
will  not  describe  all  the  particulars  of  this  interview; 
let  it  suffice  that,  till  she  could  no  longer  pretend 
not  to  see  my  drift,  she  first  affected  a  violent  sur- 
prise, and  immediately  after  as  violent  a  passion: 
she  wondered  what  I  had  seen  in  her  conduct  which 
could  induce  me  to  affront  her  in  this  manner ; 
and,  breaking  from  me  the  fu-st  moment  she 
could,  told  me  I  had  no  other  way  to  escape 
the  consequence  of  her  resentment  than  by  never 
seeing,  or  at  least  speaking  to  her  more.  I  was 
not  contented  with  this  answer ;    I  still   pursued 


her,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  and  was  at  length  convinced 
that  her  husband  had  the  sole  possession  of  her  per- 
son, and  that  neither  he  nor  any  other  had  made  any 
impression  on  her  heart.  I  was  taken  off  from  fol- 
lowing this  ignis  fatmts  by  some'  advances  which 
were  made  me  by  the  wife  of  a  citizen,  who,  though 
neither  very  young  nor  handsome,  was  yet  too  agree- 
able to  be  rejected  by  my  amorous  constitution.  I 
accordingly  soon  satisfied  her  that  she  had  not  cast 
away  her  hints  on  a  barren  or  cold  soil :  on  the  con- 
trary, they  instantly  produced  her  an  eager  and  de- 
siring lover.  Nor  did  she  give  me  any  reason  to 
complain  ;  she  met  the  warmth  she  had  raised  with 
equal  ardour.  I  had  no  longer  a  coquette  to  deal 
with,  but  one  who  was  wiser  than  to  prostitute  the 
noble  passion  of  love  to  the  ridiculous  lust  of  vanity. 
We  presently  understood  one  another ;  and,  as  the 
pleasures  we  sought  lay  in  a  mutual  gratification,  we 
soon  found  and  enjoyed  them.  I  thought  myself  at 
first  greatly  happy  in  the  possession  of  this  new  mis- 
tress, whose  fondness  would  have  quickly  surfeited  a 
more  sickly  appetite  ;  but  it  had  a  different  effect  on 
mine :  she  carried  my  passion  higher  by  it  than 
youth  or  beauty  had  been  able.  But  my  happiness 
could  not  long  continue  uninterrupted.  The  appre- 
hensions we  lay  under  from  the  jealousy  of  her  hus- 
band gave  us  great  uneasiness,  "  Poor  wretch  !  I 
pity  him,"  cried  Adams.  He  did  indeed  deserve 
it,  said  the  gentleman ;  for  he  loved  his  wife  with 
great  tenderness  ;  and,  I  assure  you,  it  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  me  that  I  was  not  the  man  who  first 
seduced  her  affections  from  him.  These  apprehen- 
sions appeared  also  too  well  grounded,  for  in  the  end 
he  discovered  us,  and  procured  witnesses  of  our 
caresses.  He  then  prosecuted  me  at  law,  and  reco- 
vered 3000;.  damages,  which  much  distressed  my 
fortune  to  pay  ;  and,  what  was  worse,  his  wife,  being 
divorced,  came  upon  my  hands.  I  led  a  very  uneasy 
life  with  her  ;  for,  besides  that  my  passion  was  now 
much  abated,  her  excessive  jealousy  was  very  trou- 
blesome. At  length  death  ride  me  of  an  inconveni- 
ence which  the  consideration  of  my  having  been  the 
author  of  her  misfortunes  would  never  suffer  me  to 
take  any  other  method  of  discarding. 

I  now  bade  adieu  to  love,  and  resolved  to  pursue 
other  less  dangerous  and  expensive  pleasures.  I 
fell  into  the  acquaintance  of  a  set  of  jolly  compa- 
nions, who  slept  all  day  and  drank  all  night ;  fel- 
lows who  might  rather  be  said  to  consume  time  than 
to  live.  Their  best  conversation  was  nothing  but 
noise  :  singing,  holloing,  wrangling,  drinking,  toast- 
ing, sp — wing,  smoking,  were  the  chief  ingredients 
of  our  entertainment.  And  yet,  bad  as  they  were, 
they  were  more  tolerable  than  our  graver  scenes, 
which  were  either  excessive  tedious  narratives  of  dull 
common  matters  of  fact,  or  hot  disputes  about  trifling 
matters,  which  commonly  ended  in  a  wager.  This 
way  of  life  the  first  serious  reflection  put  a  period  to  ; 
and  I  became  member  of  a  club  frequented  by  young 
men  of  great  abilities.  The  bottle  was  now  only 
called  in  to  the  assistance  of  our  conversation,  which 
rolled  on  the  deepest  points  of  philosophy.  These 
gentlemen  were  engaged  in  a  search  after  truth,  in 
the  pursuit  of  which  they  threw  aside  all  the  pre- 
judices of  education,  and  governed  themselves  only 
"by  the  infallible  guide  of  human  reason.  This  great 
guide,  after  having  shown  them  the  falsehood  of  that 
very  ancient  but  simple  tenet,  that  there  is  such  a 
being  as  a  Deity  in  the  universe,  helped  them  to 
establish  in  his  stead  a  certain  rule  of  right,  by  ad- 
hering to  which  they  all  arrived  at  the  utmost  purity 
of  morals.  Reflection  made  me  as  much  delighted 
with  this  society  as  it  had  taught  me  to  despise  and 
detest  the  former.     I  began  now  to  esteem  myself  a 
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being  of  a  higher  order  than  I  had  ever  before  con- 
ceived ;  and  was  the  more  charmed  with  this  rule  of 
right,  as  I  really  found  in  my  own  nature  nothing 
repugnant  to  it.  I  held  in  utter  contempt  all  per- 
sons who  wanted  any  other  inducement  to  virtue 
besides  her  intrinsic  beauty  and  excellence  ;  and  had 
so  high  an  opinion  of  my  present  companions,  with 
regard  to  their  morality,  that  I  would  have  trusted 
them  with  whatever  was  nearest  and  dearest  to  me. 
Whilst  I  was  engaged  in  this  delightful  dream,  two 
or  three  accidents  happened  successively,  which  at 
first  much  surprised  me  ;— for  one  of  our  greatest 
philosophers,  or  rule-of-right  men,  withdrew  him- 
self from  us,  taking  with  him  the  wife  of  one  of  his 
most  intimate  friends.  Secondly,  another  of  the 
same  society  left  the  club  without  remembering  to 
take  leave  of  his  bail.  A  third,  having  borrowed  a 
sum  of  money  of  me,  for  which  I  received  no  se- 
curity, when  'l  asked  him  to  repay  it,  absolutely 
denied  the  loan.  These  several  practices,  so  incon- 
sistent Avith  our  golden  rule,  made  me  begin  to  sus- 
pect its  infallibility  ;  but  when  I  communicated  my 
thoughts  to  one  of  the  club,  he  said,  "  There  was 
nothing  absolutely  good  or  evil  in  itself;  that  actions 
were  denominated  good  or  bad  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  agent.  That  possibly  the  man  who  ran  away 
with  his  neighbour's  wife  might  be  one  of  very  good 
inclinations,  but  over-prevailed  on  by  the  violence  of 
an  unruly  passion ;  and,  in  other  particulars,  might 
be  a  very  worthy  member  of  society  :  that  if  the 
beauty  of  any  woman  created  in  him  an  uneasiness, 
he  had  a  right  from  nature  to  relieve  himself;" — 
with  many  other  things,  which  I  tiien  detested  so 
much,  that  I  took  leave  of  the  society  that  very  even- 
ing and  never  returned  to  it  again.  Being  now  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  solitude,  which  I  did  not  like,  I 
became  a  great  frequenter  of  the  playhouses,  which 
indeed  was  always  my  favourite  diversion  ;  and  most 
evenings  passed  away  two  or  three  hours  beliind  the 
scenes,  where  I  met  with  several  poets,  with  whom  I 
made  engagements  at  the  taverns.  Some  of  the 
players  were  likewise  of  our  parties.  At  these  meet- 
ings we  were  generally  entertained  by  the  poets  with 
reading  their  performances,  and  by  the  players  with 
repeating  their  parts :  upon  which  occasions,  I  ob- 
served the  gentleman  who  furnished  our  entertain- 
ment was  commonly  the  best  pleased  of  the  com- 
pany;  who,  though  they  were  pretty  civil  to  him  to 
his  face,  seldom  failed  to  take  Jie  first  opportunity  of 
his  absence  to  ridicule  him.  Now  I  made  some  re- 
marks which  probably  are  too  obvious  to  be  worth 
relating.  "  Sir,"  said  Adams,  "  your  remarks  if 
you  please."  First  then,  says  he,  I  concluded  that 
the  general  observation,  that  wits  are  most  inclined 
to  vanity,  is  not  true.  Men  are  equally  vain  of 
riches,  strength,  beauty,  honours,  &c.  But  these 
appear  of  themselves  to  the  eyes  of  the  beholders, 
whereas  the  poor  wit  is  obliged  to  produce  his  per- 
formance to  show  you  his  perfection ;  and  on  his 
readiness  to  do  this  that  vulgar  opinion  I  have  be- 
fore mentioned  is  grounded ;  but  doth  not  the  per- 
son who  expends  vast  sums  in  the  furniture  of  his 
house  or  the  ornaments  of  his  person,  who  consumes 
much  time  and  employs  great  pains  in  dressing  him- 
self, or  who  thinks  himself  paid  for  self-denial,  la- 
bour, or  even  villany,  by  a  title  or  a  riband,  sacri- 
fice as  much  to  vanity  as  the  poor  wit  who  is  desirous 
to  read  you  his  poem  or  his  play  1  My  second  re- 
mark was,  that  vanity  is  the  worst  of  passions,  and 
more  apt  to  contaminate  the  mind  than  any  otk  ^r  :  for, 
as  sclh^lmess  is  much  more  general  than  we  please 
to  allow  it,  so  it  is  natural  to  hate  and  envy  those 
who  stand  between  us  and  the  good  we  desire. 
Now,  in  lust  and  ambition  these  are  few;  and  even 


In  avarice  we  find  many  who  are  no  obstacles  to  oxir 
pursuits ;  but  the  vain  man  seeks  pre-eminence ; 
and  everything  which  is  excellent  or  praiseworthy 
in  another  renders  him  the  mark  of  his  antipathy. 
Adams  now  began  to  fumble  in  his  pockets,  and 
soon  cried  out,  "  O  la  !  1  have  it  not  about  me." 
Upon  this,  the  gentleman  asking  him  what  he  was 
searching  for,  he  said  he  searched  after  a  sermon, 
which  he  thought  his  masterpiece,  against  vanity. 
"  Fie  upon  it,  tie  upon  it  1"  cries  he,  "  why  do  1 
ever  leave  that  sermon  out  of  my  pocket  1  1  wish  it 
was  witliin  five  miles  ;  I  would  willingly  fetch  it, 
to  read  it  you."  Tlie  gentleman  answered  that 
there  was  no  need,  for  he  was  cured  of  the  passion. 
"  And  for  that  very  reason,"  quoth  Adams,  "  I  would 
read  it,  for  I  am  confident  you  would  admire  it : 
indeed,  I  have  never  been  a  greater  enemy  to  any 
passion  than  that  silly  one  of  vanity."  The  gentle- 
man smiled,  and  proceeded — From  this  society  I 
easily  passed  to  that  of  the  gamesters,  where  nothing 
remarkable  happened  but  the  hnishing  my  fortune, 
which  those  gentlemen  soon  helped  me  to  the  end 
of.  This  opened  scenes  of  life  hitherto  unknown ; 
poverty  and  distress,  with  their  horrid  train  of  duns, 
attorneys,  bailiffs,  haunted  me  day  and  night.  My 
clothes  grew  shabby,  my  credit  bad,  my  friends  and 
acquaintance  of  all  kinds  cold.  In  this  situation 
the  strangest  thought  imaginable  came  into  my 
head ;  and  what  was  this  but  to  write  a  play  1  for  I 
had  sufficient  leisure :  fear  of  bailiffs  confined  me 
every  day  to  my  room :  and,  having  always  had  a 
little  inclination  and  something  of  a  genius  that 
way,  I  set  myself  to  work,  and  within  a  few  months 
produced  a  piece  of  five  acts,  which  was  accepted 
of  at  the  theatre.  I  remembered  to  have  formerly 
taken  tickets  of  other  poets  for  their  benefits,  long 
before  the  appearance  of  their  performances  ;  and, 
resolving  to  follow  a  precedent  which  was  so  well 
suited  to  my  present  circumstances,  I  immediately 
provided  myself  with  a  large  number  of  little  papers. 
Happy  indeed  would  be  the  state  of  poetry,  would 
these  tickets  pass  current  at  the  bakehouse,  the  ale- 
house, and  the  chandler's-shop  :  but  alas  !  far  other- 
wise ;  no  tailor  will  take  them  in  payment  for 
buckram,  canvas,  staytape ;  nor  no  bailiff  for  civi- 
lity-money. They  are,  indeed,  no  more  than  a 
passport  to  beg  with ;  a  certificate  that  the  ovrner 
wants  five  shillings,  which  induces  well-disposed 
christians  to  charity.  I  now  experienced  what  is 
worse  than  poverty,  or  rather  what  is  the  worst  con- 
sequence of  poverty, — I  mean  attendance  and  de- 
pendence on  the  great.  Many  a  morning  have  I 
waited  hours  in  the  cold  parlours  of  men  of  quality  ; 
where,  after  seeing  the  lowest  rascals  in  lace  and 
embroidery,  the  pimps  and  buffoons  in  fashion,  ad- 
mitted, I  have  been  sometimes  told,  on  sending  in 
my  name,  that  my  lord  could  not  possibly  see  me 
this  morning :  a  sufficient  assurance  that  I  should 
never  more  get  entrance  into  that  house.  Some- 
times I  have  been  at  last  admitted ;  and  the  great 
man  hath  thought  proper  to  excuse  himself,  by  tell- 
ing me  he  was  tied  up.  "  Tied  up,"  says  Adams, 
"  pray  what 's  that  1"  Sir,  says  the  gentleman,  the 
profit  which  booksellers  allowed  authors  for  the 
best  works  was  so  very  small,  that  certain  men  of 
birth  and  fortune  some  years  ago,  who  were  the 
patrons  of  wit  and  learning,  thought  fit  to  encou- 
rage them  farther  by  entering  into  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions for  their  encouragement.  Thus  Prior, 
Rowe,  Pope,  and  some  other  men  of  genius,  re- 
ceived large  sums  for  their  labours  from  the  public. 
This  seemed  so  easy  a  method  of  getting  money, 
that  many  of  the  lowest  scribblers  of  the  times  ven- 
tured to  publish  their  works  in  the   same  way;  and 
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many  had  the  assurance  to  take  in  subscriptions  for 
what  was  not  writ,  nor  ever  intended.  Subscrip- 
tions in  this  manner  growing  infinite,  and  a  kind 
of  tax  on  the  public,  some  persons,  finding  it  not 
so  easy  a  task  to  discern  good  from  bad  authors,  or 
to  know  what  genius  was  worthy  encouragement 
and  what  was  not,  to  prevent  the  expense  of  sub- 
scribing to  so  many,  invented  a  method  to  excuse 
themselves  from  all  subscriptions  whatever ;  and 
this  was  to  receive  a  small  sum  of  money  in  con- 
sideration of  giving  a  large  one  if  ever  they  sub- 
scribed ;  which  many  have  done,  and  many  more 
have  pretended  to  have  done,  in  order  to  silence  all 
solicitation.  The  same  method  was  likewise  taken 
with  playhouse  tickets,  which  were  no  less  a  public 
grievance  ;  and  this  is  what  they  call  being  tied  up 
from  subscribing.  "  I  can't  say  but  the  term  is  apt 
enough,  and  somewhat  typical,"  said  Adams  ;  "  for 
a  man  of  large  fortune,  who  ties  himself  up,  as  you 
call  it,  from  the  encouragement  of  men  of  merit, 
ought  to  be  tied  up  in  reality."  Well,  sir,  says  the 
gentleman,  to  return  to  my  story.  Sometimes  I 
have  received  a  guinea  from  a  man  of  quality,  given 
with  as  ill  a  grace  as  alms  are  generally  to  the 
meanest  beggar  ;  and  purchased  too  with  as  much 
time  spent  in  attendance  as,  if  it  had  been  spent  in 
honest  industry,  might  have  brought  me  more  profit 
with  infinitely  more  satisfaction.  After  about  two 
months  spent  in  this  disagreeable  way,  with  the 
utmost  mortification,  when  I  v/as  pluming  my  hopes 
on  the  prospect  of  a  plentiful  harvest  from  my  play, 
upon  applying  to  the  prompter  to  know  when  it 
came  into  rehearsal,  he  informed  me  he  had  received 
orders  from  the  managers  to  return  me  the  play 
again,  for  that  they  could  not  possibly  act  it  that 
season  ;  but,  if  I  would  take  it  and  revise  it  against 
the  next,  they  should  be  glad  to  see  it  again.  I 
snatched  it  from  him  with  great  indignation,  and 
retired  to  my  room,  where  I  threw  myself  on  the 
bed  in  a  fit  of  despair.  "  You  should  rather  have 
thro^vn  yourself  on  your  knees,"  says  Adams,  "  for 
despair  is  sinful."  As  soon,  continued  the  gentle- 
man, as  I  had  indulged  the  first  tumult  of  my  pas- 
sion, I  began  to  consider  coolly  what  course  I  should 
take,  in  a  situation  without  friends,  money,  credit, 
or  reputation  of  any  kind.  After  revolving  many 
things  in  my  mind,  I  could  see  no  other  possibi- 
lity of  furnishing  myself  with  the  miserable  necessa- 
ries of  life  than  to  retire  to  a  garret  near  the  Temple, 
and  commence  hackney-writer  to  the  lawyers,  for 
which  I  was  well  qualified,  being  an  excellent  pen- 
man. This  purpose  I  resolved  on,  and  immedi- 
ately put  it  in  execution.  I  had  an  acquaiiitance 
with  an  attorney  who  had  formerly  transacted  af- 
fairs for  me,  and  to  him  I  applied ;  but,  instead  of 
furnishing  me  with  any  business,  he  laughed  at  my 
undertaking,  and  told  me,  "  He  was  afraid  I  should 
turn  his  deeds  into  plays,  and  he  should  expect  to 
see  them  on  the  stage."  Not  to  tire  you  with  in- 
stances of  this  kind  from  others,  I  found  that  Plato 
himself  did  not  hold  poets  in  greater  abhorrence 
than  these  men  of  business  do.  Wherever  I  durst 
venture  to  a  coffee-house,  which  was  on  Sundays 
only,  a  whisper  ran  round  the  room,  which  was  con- 
stantly attended  with  a  sneer — That's  poet  Wilson  ; 
for  I  know  not  whether  you  have  observed  it,  but 
there  is  a  malignity  in  the  nature  of  man,  which, 
when  not  weeded  out,  or  at  least  covered  by  a  good 
education  and  politeness,  delights  in  making  another 
uneasy  or  dissatisfied  with  himself.  This  abundantly 
appears  in  all  assemblies,  except  those  who  are 
filled  by  people  of  fashion,  and  especially  among  the 
younger  people  of  both  sexes  whose  birth  and  for- 
tunes place  them  just  without  the  polite  circles  ;  I 


mean  the  lower  class  of  the  gentry,  and  the  higher 
of  the  mercantile  world,  who  are,  in  reality,  the 
worst-bred  part  of  mankind.  Well,  sir,  whilst  I 
continued  in  this  miserable  state,  with  scarce  suffi. 
cient  business  to  keep  me  from  starving,  the  repu- 
tation of  a  poet  being  my  bane,  I  accidentally  be- 
came acquainted  with  a  bookseller,  who  told  me, 
"  It  was  pity  a  man  of  my  learning  and  geiiius  should 
be  obliged  to  such  a  method  of  getting  his  liveli- 
hood ;  that  he  had  a  compassion  for  me,  and,  if  I 
would  engage  with  him,  he  would  undertake  to  pro- 
vide handsomely  for  me."  A  man  in  my  circum- 
stances, as  he  very  well  knew,  had  no  choice.  I 
accordingly  accepted  his  proposal  with  his  condi- 
tions, which  were  noiae  of  the  most  favourable,  and 
fell  to  translating  with  all  my  might.  1  had  no 
longer  i-eason  to  lament  the  want  of  business ;  for 
he  furnished  me  with  so  much,  that  in  half  a  year  I 
almost  writ  myself  blind.  I  likewise  contracted  a 
distemper  by  my  sedentary  life,  in  which  no  part  of 
my  body  was  exercised  but  my  right  arm,  which 
rendered  me  incapable  of  writing  for  a  long  time. 
This  unluckily  happening  to  delay  the  publication 
of  a  work,  and  my  last  performance  not  having  sold 
well,  the  bookseller  declined  any  further  engage- 
ment, and  aspersed  me  to  his  brethren  as  a  careless 
idle  fellow.  I  had,  however,  by  having  half-worked 
and  half-starved  myself  to  death  during  the  time  I 
was  in  his  service,  saved  a  few  guineas,  with  which 
I  bought  a  lottery-ticket,  resolving  to  throw  myself 
into  Fortune's  lap,  and  try  if  she  would  make  me 
amends  for  the  injuries  she  had  done  me  at  the 
gaming-table.  This  purchase,  being  made,  left  me 
almost  pennyless ;  when,  as  if  I  had  not  been  suf- 
ficiently miserable,  a  bailiff  in  woman's  clothes  got 
admittance  to  my  chamber,  whither  he  was  directed 
by  the  bookseller.  He  arrested  me  at  my  tailor's 
suit  for  thirty-five  pounds  ;  a  sum  for  which  I  could 
not  procure  bail ;  and  was  therefore  conveyed  to  his 
house,  where  I  was  locked  up  in  an  upper  chamber. 
I  had  now  neither  health  (for  I  was  scarce  recovered 
from  my  indisposition),  liberty,  money,  or  friends; 
and  had  abandoned  all  hopes,  and  even  the  desire,  of 
life.  "  But  this  could  not  last  long,"  said  Adams  ; 
"  for  doubtless  the  tailor  released  you  the  moment 
he  was  truly  acquainted  with  your  affairs,  and  knew 
that  your  circumstances  would  not  permit  you  to 
pay  him."  "  Oh,  sir,"  answered  the  gentleman, 
"  he  knew  that  before  he  arrested  me  ;  nay,  he  knew 
that  nothing  but  incapacity  could  prevent  me  paying 
my  debts  ;  for  I  had  been  his  customer  many  years, 
had  spent  vast  sums  of  money  with  him,  and  had 
always  paid  most  punctually  in  my  prosperous  days ; 
but  when  I  reminded  him  of  this,  with  assurances 
that,  if  he  would  not  molest  my  endeavours,  I  would 
pay  him  all  the  money  I  could  by  my  utmost  labour 
and  industry  procure,  reserving  only  what  was  suf- 
ficient to  preserve  me  alive,  he  answered,  his  pa- 
tience was  worn  out ;  that  I  had  put  him  off  from 
time  to  time ;  that  he  wanted  the  money ;  that  he 
had  put  it  into  a  lawyer's  hands ;  and  if  I  did  not 
pay  him  immediately,  or  find  security,  I  must  lie  in 
jail  and  expect  no  mercy."  "  He  may  expect 
mercy,"  cries  Adams,  starting  from  his  chair,  "where 
he  will  find  none  !  How  can  such  a  wretch  repeat 
the  Lord's  prayer ;  where  the  word,  which  is  trans- 
lated, I  know  not  for  what  reason,  trespasses,  it  is 
in  the  original,  debts  *?  And  as  surely  as  we  do  not 
forgive  others  their  debts,  when  they  are  unable  to 
pay  them,  so  surely  shall  we  ourselves  be  unforgiven 
when  we  are  in  no  condition  of  paying."  He 
ceased,  and  the  gentleman  proceeded.  While  I 
was  in  this  deplorable  situation,  a  former  acquaint- 
ance, to    whom  I  had   communicated   my   lottery. 
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ticket,  found  me  out,  and,  making  me  a  visit,  with 
great  delight  in  his  countenance,  shook  me  heartily 
by  the  luind,  and  wished  me  joy  of  my  good  for- 
tune :  for,  says  he,  your  ticket  is  come  up  a  prize  of 
3000/.  Adams  snapped  his  fingers  at  tliese  words 
in  an  ecstacy  of  joy  ;  which,  however,  did  not  con- 
tinue long ;  for  the  gentleman  thus  proceeded  : — 
Alas !  sir,  this  Avas  only  a  trick  of  Fortune  to  sink 
me  the  deeper;  for  I  had  disposed  of  this  lottery- 
ticket  two  days  before  to  a  relation,  who  refused 
lending  me  a  shilling  without  it,  in  order  to  procure 
myself  bread.  As  soon  as  my  friend  was  acquainted 
with  my  unfortunate  sale  he  began  to  revile  me  and 
remind  me  of  all  the  ill-conduct  and  miscarriages  of 
my  life.  He  said  I  was  one  whom  Fortune  could  not 
save  if  she  would  ;  that  I  was  now  ruined  without 
any  liopes  of  retrieval,  nor  must  expect  any  pity  from 
my  friends  ;  that  it  would  be  extreme  weakness  to 
compassionate  tlie  misfortunes  of  a  man  who  ran 
headlong  to  his  own  destruction.  He  then  painted 
to  me,  in  as  lively  colours  as  he  was  able,  the  happi- 
ness I  should  have  now  enjoyed,  had  I  not  foolishly 
disposed  of  my  ticket.  I  urged  the  plea  of  neces- 
sity ;  but  he  made  no  answer  to  that,  and  began 
again  to  i-evile  me,  till  I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and 
desired  him  to  finish  his  visit.  I  soon  exchanged 
the  bailiff's  house  for  a  prison  ;  where,  as  1  had  not 
money  sufficient  to  procure  me  a  separate  apart- 
ment, I  was  crowded  in  with  a  great  number  of  mi- 
serable wretches,  in  common  with  whom  I  was  des- 
titute of  every  convenience  of  life,  even  that  which 
all  tlie  brutes  enjoy,  wholesome  air.  In  these  dread- 
ful circumstances  I  applied  by  letter  to  several  of 
my  old  acquaintance,  and  such  to  whom  I  had  for- 
merly lent  money  without  any  great  prospect  of  its 
being  returned,  for  their  assistance  ;  but  in  vain. 
An  excuse,  instead  of  a  denial,  -vvas  the  gentlest  an- 
swer I  received.  Whilst  I  languished  in  a  condition 
too  horrible  to  be  described,  and  which,  in  a  land  of 
liumanity,  and,  what  is  much  more,  Christianity, 
seems  a  strange  punishment  for  a  little  inadvertency 
and  indiscretion ;  whilst  I  was  in  this  condition,  a 
fellow  came  into  the  prison,  and,  inquiring  me  out, 
delivered  me  the  following  letter  : — 

"  Sir,— My  father,  to  wliom  you  sold  your  ticket  in  the  last 
lottery,  died  the  same  clay  in  which  it  came  up  a  prize,  as  you 
have  possibly  lieard,  and  left  me  sole  heiress  of  all  his  fortiuie. 
I  am  so  much  touched  with  your  present  circumstances,  and 
the  uneasiness  you  must  feel  at  having  been  dri%-en  to  dispose 
of  what  miglit  have  made  you  happy,  that  I  must  desire  your 
acceptance  of  the  enclosed,  and  am  your  humlde  servant,  " 

"  Harriet  Hearty." 

And  what  do  you  think  was  enclosed?  "  I  don't 
know,"  cried  Adams  ;  "  not  less  than  a  guinea,  I 
hope."  Sir,  it  was  a  bank-note  for  200/. — 
"200LV'  says  Adams,  in  a  rapture.  No  less,  I 
assure  you,  answered  the  gentleman ;  a  sum  I 
was  not  half  so  delighted  with  as  with  the  dear  name 
of  the  generous  girl  that  sent  it  me;  and  wlio  was 
not  only  tlie  best  but  the  handsomest  creature  in 
tlic  universe,  and  for  whom  I  had  long  had  a  passion 
which  I  never  durst  disclose  to  her.  I  kissed  her 
name  a  thousand  times,  my  eyes  overflowing  with 
tenderness  and  gratitude  ;  I  repeated — But  not  to 
detain  you  with  these  raptures,  I  immediately  ac- 
quired my  liberty  ;  and,  having  paid  all  my  debts, 
departed,  with  upwards  of  fifty  pounds  in  my  pocket, 
to  thank  my  kind  deliverer.  She  happened  to  be 
then  out  of  town,  a  circumstance,  which,  ujion  re- 
flection, pleased  me  ;  for  by  that  means  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  her  in  a  more  decent  dress. 
At  her  return  to  town,  within  a  day  or  two,  I  threw 
myself  at  her  feet  with  the  most  ardent  acknow- 
ledgments, which  she  rejected  with  an  unfeigned 
greatness  of  mind,   and  told  me  I  could  not  oblige 


her  more  than  by  never  mentioning,  or  if  possible 
thinking  on,  a  circumstance  which  must  bring  to  my 
mind  an  accident  that  might  be  grievous  to  me  to 
think  on.  She  proceeded  thus :  "  What  I  have 
done  is  in  my  ovm.  eyes  a  trifle,  and  perhaps  in- 
finitely less  than  would  have  become  me  to  do. 
And  if  you  think  of  engaging  in  any  business  where 
a  larger  sum  may  be  serviceable  to  you,  I  shall  not 
be  over-rigid  either  as  to  the  security  or  interest." 
I  endeavoured  to  express  all  the  gratitude  in  my 
power  to  this  profusion  of  goodness,  though  perhaps 
it  was  my  enemy,  and  began  to  afflict  my  mind 
with  more  agonies  than  all  the  miseries  I  had  un- 
derwent ;  it  affected  me  with  severer  reflections 
than  poverty,  distress,  and  prisons  united  liad  been 
able  to  make  me  feel ;  for,  sir,  these  acts  and  pro- 
fessions of  kindness,  which  were  sufficient  to  have 
raised  in  a  good  heart  the  most  violent  passion  of 
friendship  to  one  of  the  same,  or  to  age  and  ugliness 
in  a  different  sex,  came  to  me  from  a  woman,  a 
young  and  beautiful  woman  ;  one  whose  perfections 
I  had  long  known,  and  for  whom  I  had  long  con- 
ceived a  violent  passion,  though  with  a  despair 
which  made  me  endeavour  rather  to  curb  and  con- 
ceal, than  to  nourish  or  acquaint  her  with  it.  In 
short,  they  came  upon  me  united  with  beauty,  soft- 
ness,  and  tenderness  :    such  bewitching  smiles  ! — 

0  j\Ir.  Adams,  in  that  moment  I  lost  myself,  and, 
forgetting  our  diftereiit  situations,  not  considering 
what  return  I  was  making  to  her  goodness  by  de- 
siring her,  who  had  given  me  so  much,  to  bestow 
her  all,  I  laid  gently  hold  on  her  hand,  and,  convey- 
ing it  to  my  lips,  I  pressed  it  with  inconceivable 
ardour  ;  then,  lifting  up  my  swimming  eyes,  I  saw 
her  face  and  neck  overspread  with  one  blush  :  she 
offered  to  withdraw  her  hand,  yet  not  so  as  to  de- 
liver it  from  mine,  though  I  held  it  with  the  gen- 
tlest force.  We  both  stood  trembling  ;  her  eyes 
cast  on  the  ground,  and  mine  stedfastly  fixed  on 
her.  Good  G — d,  what  was  then  the  condition  of 
my  soul !  burning  with  love,  desire,  admiration, 
gratitude,  and  every  tender  passion,  all  bent  on  one 
charming  object.  Passion  at  last  got  the  better  of 
both  reason  and  respect,  and,  softly  letting  go  her 
hand,  I  offered  madly  to  clasp  her  in  my  arms  ; 
when,  a  little  recovering  herself,  she  started  from 
me,  asking  me,  with  some  show  of  anger,  "  If  she 
had  any  reason  to  expect  this  treatment  from  me." 

1  then  fell  prostrate  before  her,  and  told  her,  if  I 
had  offended,  my  life  was  absolutely  in  her  power, 
which  I  would  in  any  manner  lose  for  her  sake. 
Nay,  madam,  said  I,  you  shall  not  be  so  ready  to 
punish  me  as  I  to  suffer.  I  own  my  guilt.  I  detest 
the  reflection  that  I  would  have  sacrificed  your  hap- 
piness to  mine.  Believe  me,  I  sincerely  repent  my 
ingratitude  ;  yet,  believe  me  too,  it  was  my  passion, 
my  unbounded  passion  for  you,  which  hurried  me 
so  far :  I  have  loved  you  long  and  tenderly,  and  the 
goodness  you  have  shown  me  hath  innocently 
weighed  down  a  wretch  undone  before.  Acquit 
me  of  all  mean,  mercenary  views ;  and,  before  I 
take  my  leave  of  you  for  ever,  which  I  am  resolved 
instantly  to  do,  believe  me  that  Fortune  could  have 
raised  me  to  no  height  to  which  I  could  not  have 
gladly  lifted  you.  O,  cursed  be  Fortune  ! — •'  Do 
not,"  says  she,  interrupting  me  with  the  sweetest 
voice,  "  Do  not  curse  Fortune,  since  she  hath  made 
me  happy  ;  and,  if  she  hath  put  your  hapjiiness  in 
my  power,  I  have  told  you  you  shall  ask  nothing  in 
reason  which  I  will  refuse."  Madam,  said  I,  you 
mistake  me  if  you  imagine,  as  you  seem,  my  happi- 
ness is  in  the  power  of  Fortune  now.  You  have 
obliged  me  too  much  already  ;  if  I  have  any  wish,  it 
is  for  some  blessed  accident,  by  which  I  may  con- 
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tribute  with  my  life  to  the  least  augmentation  of 
your  felicity.  As  for  myself,  the  only  happiness  I 
can  ever  have  will  be  hearing  of  yours ;  and  if 
Fortune  will  make  that  complete,  I  will  forgive  her 
all  her  wrongs  to  me.  "  You  may,  indeed,''  an- 
swered she,  smiling,  "  for  your  own  happiness  must 
be  included  in  mine.  I  have  long  known  your 
worth ;  nay,  I  must  confess,"  said  she,  blushing, 
•'  I  have  lon^  discovered  that  passion  for  me  you 
profess,  notwithstanding  those  endeavours,  which  I 
am  convinced  were  unaffected,  to  conceal  it ;  and 
if  all  I  can  give  with  reason  will  not  suffice,  take 
reason  away ;    and  now  I  believe  you  cannot   ask 

me  what  I  will  deny." She  uttered  these  words 

with  a  sweetness  not  to  be  imagined.    I  immediately 
started  ;    my  blood,  which  lay  freezing  at  my  heart, 
rushed  tumultuously  through  every  vein.      I   stood 
for  a  moment  silent ;    then,  flying  to  her,  I  caught 
her  in  my  arms,  no  longer  resisting,  and  softly  told 
her  she  must  give  me  then  herself.     O,  sir !    can  I 
describe  her  look  "i     She  remained  silent,  and  almost 
motionless,    several   minutes.      At  last,    recovering 
herself  a  little,  she  insisted  on  my  leaving  her,  and 
in  such  a  manner  that  I  instantly  obeyed  :    you  may 
imagine,  however,  I  soon  saw  her  again. — Bu^  I  ask 
pardon  :    I  fear  I  have  detained  you  too  long  in  re- 
lating the  particulars  of  the  former  interview.     "  So 
far  otherwise,"  said  Adams,  licking  his  lips,  "  that 
I   could  willingly  hear  it  over  again."     Well,  sir, 
continued  the  gentleman,  to  be  as  concise  as  pos- 
sible, within  a  week  she  consented  to  make  me  the 
happiest  of  mankind.      We   were   married  shortly 
after ;    and  when   I  came  to  examine   the  circum- 
stances of  my  wife's  fortune  (which,  I  do  assure  you, 
I  was  not  presently  at  leisure  enough  to  do),  I  found 
it  amounted  to  about  six  thousand  pounds,  most  part 
of  which  lay  in  effects ;    for  her  father  had  been  a 
wine-merchant,  and  she  seemed  willing,  if  I  liked 
it,  that  I  should  carry  on  the  same  trade.     I  readily, 
and    too    inconsiderately,    undertook    it  ;    for,    not 
having  been  bred  to  the  secrets  of  the  business,  and 
endeavouring  to  deal  with  the  utmost  honesty  and 
uprightness,  I  soon  found  our  fortune  in  a  declining 
way,  and  my  trade  decreasing  by  little  and  little  ; 
for  my  wines,  which  I  never  adulterated  after  their 
importation,  and  were  sold  as  neat  as   they  came 
over,  were  universally  decried  by  the  vintners,  to 
whom  I  could  not  allow  them  quite  as    cheap  as 
those  who  gained  double  the  profit  by  a  less  price. 
1  soon  began  to  despair  of  improving  our  fortune 
by  these  means  ;    nor  was  I  at  all  easy  at  the  visits 
and  familiarity  of  many  who  had  been  my  acquaint- 
ance in  my  prosperity,  but  denied  and  shunned  me 
in  my  adversity,  and  now  very  forwardly  renewed 
their  acquaintance  with  me.     In  short,  I  had  suf- 
ficiently seen  that  the  pleasures  of  the  world  are 
chiefly  folly,  and  the  business  of  it  mostly  knavery, 
and  both  nothing  better  than  vanity ;   the  men  of 
pleasure  tearing  one  another  to  pieces  from  the  emu- 
lation of  spending  money,  and  the  men  of  business 
from   envy  in  getting  it.     My  happiness   consisted 
entirely  in  my  wife,  whom  I   loved  with  an  inex- 
pressible fondness,  Avhich  was  perfectly  returned ; 
and  my  prospects  were  no  other  than  to  provide  for 
our  growing  family ;    for  she   was  now  big  of  her 
second  child :    I   therefore  took  an  opportimity  to 
ask  her  opinion  of  entering  into  a  retired  life,  which, 
after  hearing  my  reasons  and  perceiving  my  affection 
for  it,   she  readily   embraced.      We   soon  put   our 
small  fortune,  now  reduced  under  three  thousand 
pounds,  into  money,  with  part  of  which  we  pur- 
chased this  little  place,  whither  we  retired  soon  after 
her  deUvery,  from  a   world   full   of  bustle,   noise, 
hatred,  envy,  and  ingratitude,  to  ease,  quiet,  and 


love.  We  have  here  lived  almost  twenty  years,  vfith 
little  other  conversation  than  our  own,  most  of  the 
neighbourhood  taking  us  for  very  strange  people  ; 
the  squire  of  the  parish  representing  me  as  a  mad- 
man, and  the  parson  as  a  presbyterian,  because  I 
will  not  hunt  with  the  one  nor  drink  with  the  other. 
"  Sir,"  says  Adams,  "  Fortune  hath,  I  think,  paid 
you  all  her  debts  in  this  sweet  retirement."  Sir, 
replied  the  gentleman,  I  am  thankful  to  the  great 
Author  of  all  things  for  the  blessings  I  here  enjoy. 
I  have  the  best  of  wives,  and  three  pretty  children, 
for  whom  I  have  the  true  tenderness  of  a  parent. 
But  no  blessings  are  pure  in  this  world  :  within 
three  years  of  my  arrival  here  I  lost  my  eldest  son. 
(Here  he  sighed  bitterly.)  "  Sir,"  said  Adams, 
"  we  must  submit  to  Providence,  and  consider  death 
as  common  to  all."  We  must  submit,  indeed,  an- 
swered the  gentleman ;  and  if  he  had  died  I  could  have 
borne  the  loss  with  patience  ;  but  alas !  sir,  he  was 
stolen  away  from  my  door  by  some  wicked  travelling 
people  whom  they  call  gipsies ;  nor  could  I  ever, 
with  the  most  diligent  search,  recover  him.  Poor 
child !  he  had  the  sweetest  look — the  exact  picture 
of  his  mother  ;  at  which  some  tears  unwittingly 
dropped  from  his  eyes,  as  did  likewise  from  those 
of  Adams,  who  always  sympathised  with  his  friends 
on  those  occasions.  Thus,  sir,  said  the  gentleman, 
I  have  finished  my  story,  in  which  if  I  have  been 
too  particular,  I  ask  yovir  pardon  ;  and  now,  if  you 
please,  I  will  fetch  you  another  bottle  :  which  pro- 
posal the  parson  thankfully  accepted. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

A  description  of  Mr.  Wilson's  way  of  living.     The  tragical 
adventure  of  the  dog,  and  other  grave  matters. 

The  gentleman  returned  with  the  bottle  ;  and  Adams 
and  he  sat  some  time  silent,  when  the  former  started 
up,  and  cried,  "  No,  that  Avon't  do."  The  gentle- 
man inquired  into  his  meaning;  he  answered,  "  He 
had  been  considering  that  it  was  possible  the  late 
famous  king  Theodore  might  have  been  tlie  very  son 
whom  he  had  lost ;  "  but  added,  "  that  his  age  could 
not  answer  that  imagination.  However,"  says 
he  "  G —  disposes  all  things  for  the  best ;  and  very 
probably  he  may  be  some  great  man,  or  duke,  and 
may,  one  day  or  other,  revisit  you  in  that  capacity." 
The  gentleman  answered,  he  should  know  him 
amongst  ten  thousand,  for  he  had  a  mark  on  his  left 
breast  of  a  strawberry,  which  his  mother  had  given 
him  by  longing  for  that  fruit. 

That  beautiful  young  lady  the  Morning  now  rose 
from  her  bed,  and  with  a  countenance  blooming 
with  fresh  youth  and  sprightliness,  like  miss  —  *, 
with  soft  dews  hanging  on  her  pouting  lips,  began 
to  take  her  early  walk  over  the  eastern  hills ;  and 
presently  after,  that  gallant  person  the  Sun  stole 
softly  from  his  Avife's  chamber  to  pay  his  addresses 
to  her ;  when  the  gentleman  asked  his  guest  if  he 
would  walk  forth  and  survey  his  little  garden  ;  which 
he  readily  agreed  to  ;  and  Joseph,  at  the  same  time 
awaking  from  a  sleep  in  which  he  had  been  two 
hours  buried,  went  with  them.  No  parterres,  no 
fountains,  no  statues,  embellished  this  little  garden. 
Its  only  ornament  was  a  short  walk,  shaded  on  each 
side  by  a  filbert-hedge,  with  a  small  alcove  at  one 
end,  whither  in  hot  weather  the  gentleman  and  his 
wife  used  to  retire  and  divert  themselves  with  their 
children,  who  played  in  the  walk  before  them.  But, 
though  vanity  had  no  votary  in  this  little  spot,  here 
was  variety  of  fruit  and  everything  useful  for  the 
kitchen,  which  was  abundantly  sufficient  to  catch 
the  admiration  of  Adams,  who  told  the  gentleman 

*  Whoever  the  reader  pleases. 
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he  had  certainly  a  good  gardener.  Sir,  ans^Yered  he, 
that  gardener  is  now  before  you  :  whatever  you  see 
here  is  the  work  solely  of  my  own  hands.  Whilst 
I  am  providing  necessaries  for  my  table,  I  likewise 
procure  myself  an  appetite  for  them.  In  fair  sea- 
sons I  seldom  pass  less  than  six  hours  of  the  twenty- 
four  in  this  place,  where  I  am  not  idle  ;  and  by  these 
means  I  have  been  able  to  preserve  my  health  ever 
since  my  arrival  here,  without  assistance  from  physic. 
Hither  I  generally  repair  at  the  dawn,  and  exercise 
myself  whilst  my  wife  dresses  her  children  and  pre- 
pares our  breakl\ist;  after  which  we  are  seldom 
asunder  during  the  residue  of  the  day,  for,  when  the 
weather  will  not  permit  them  to  accompany  me  here, 
I  am  usually  within  with  them  ;  for  I  am  neither 
ashamed  of  conversing  with  my  wife  nor  of  playing 
with  my  children  :  to  say  the  truth,  I  do  not  per- 
ceive that  inferiority  of  understanding  which  the 
levity  of  rakes,  the  dulness  of  men  of  business,  or 
the  austerity  of  the  learned,  would  persuade  us  of  in 
■women.  As  for  my  woman,  I  declare  1  have  found 
none  of  my  own  sex  capable  of  making  juster  obser- 
vations on  life,  or  of  delivering  them  more  agree- 
ably ;  nor  do  I  believe  any  one  possessed  of  a  faith- 
fuller  or  braver  friend.  And  sure  as  this  friendship 
is  sweetened  with  more  delicacy  and  tenderness,  so 
is  it  confirmed  by  dearer  pledges  than  can  attend 
the  closest  male  alliance  ;  for  what  union  can  be  so 
fast  as  our  common  interest  in  the  fruits  of  our 
embraces  "i  Perhaps,  sir,  you  are  not  yourself  a  fa- 
ther ;  if  you  are  not,  be  assured  you  cannot  conceive 
the  delight  I  have  in  my  little  ones.  Would  you 
not  despise  me  if  jou  saw  me  stretched  on  the 
ground,  and  my  children  playing  round  me  1 
"  I  should  reverence  the  sight,"  quoth  Adams ;  "  I 
myself  am  now  the  father  of  six,  and  have  been  of 
eleven,  and  I  can  say  I  never  scourged  a  child  of 
my  own,  unless  as  his  schoolmaster,  and  then  have 
felt  every  stroke  on  my  own  posteriors.  And  as  to 
what  you  say  concerning  women,  I  have  often  la- 
mented my  own  wife  did  not  understand  Greek." — 
The  gentleman  smiled,  and  answered,  he  would  not 
be  apprehended  to  insinuate  that  his  own  had  an 
understanding  above  the  care  of  her  family  ;  on  the 
contrary,  says  he,  my  Harriet,  I  assure  you,  is  a  no- 
fable  housewife,  and  few  gentlemen's  housekeepers 
understand  cookery  or  confectionary  better ;  but 
these  are  arts  which  she  hath  no  great  occasion  for 
now  :  however,  the  wine  you  commended  so  much 
last  night  at  supper  was  of  her  own  making,  as  is  indeed 
all  the  liquor  in  my  house,  except  my  beer,  which 
falls  to  my  province.  "  And  I  assure  you  it  is  as 
excellent,"  quoth  Adams,  "  as  ever  I  tasted."  We 
formerly  kept  a  maid-servant,  but  since  my  girls  have 
been  growing  up  she  is  vmwilling  to  indulge  them 
in  idleness ;  for  as  the  fortunes  I  shall  give  them 
will  be  very  small,  we  intend  not  to  breed  them 
above  the  rank  they  are  likely  to  fill  hereafter,  nor 
to  teach  them  to  despise  or  ruin  a  plain  husband. 
Indeed,  I  could  wish  a  man  of  my  own  temper,  and 
a  retired  life,  might  fall  to  their  lot ;  for  I  have  ex- 
perienced tliat  calm  serene  happiness,  which  is 
seated  in  content,  is  inconsistent  with  the  hurry  and 
bustle  of  the  world.  He  was  proceeding  thus  when 
the  little  things,  being  just  risen,  ran  eagerly  towards 
him  and  asked  him  blessing.  They  were  shy  to  the 
strangers,  but  the  eldest  acquainted  her  father,  that 
her  mother  and  the  young  gentlewoman  were 
up,  and  that  breakfast  was  ready.  They  all  went 
in,  where  the  gentleman  was  surprised  at  the 
beauty  of  Fanny,  who  had  now  recovered  her- 
self from  her  fatigue,  and  was  entirely  clean 
dressed  ;  for  the  rogues  Avho  had  taken  away  her 
purse  had  left  her  her  bundle.     But  if  he  was  bo 


much  amazed  at  the  beauty  of  this  young  creature, 
his  guests  were  no  less  charmed  at  the  tenderness 
which  appeared  in  the  behaviour  of  the  husband 
and  wife  to  each  other,  and  to  their  children, 
and  at  the  dutiful  and  affectionate  behaviour  of 
these  to  their  parents.  These  instances  pleased 
the  well-disposed  mind  of  Adams  equally  with  the 
readiness  which  they  expressed  to  oblige  their 
guests,  and  their  forwardness  to  offer  them  the  best 
of  everything  in  their  house  ;  and  what  delighted 
him  still  more  was  an  instance  or  two  of  their 
charity  ;  for  whilst  they  were  at  breakfast  the  good 
woman  was  called  forth  to  assist  her  sick  neighbour, 
which  she  did  with  some  cordials  made  for  the  pub- 
lic use,  and  the  good  man  went  into  his  garden  at 
the  san>e  time  to  supply  another  with  something 
which  he  wanted  thence,  for  they  had  nothing  which 
those  who  wanted  it  were  not  welcome  to.  These 
good  people  were  in  the  utmost  cheerfulness  when 
they  heard  the  report  of  a  gun,  and  immediately 
afterwards  a  little  dog,  the  favourite  of  the  eldest 
daughter,  came  limping  in  all  bloody  and  laid  himself 
at  his  mistress's  feet :  the  poor  girl,  who  was  about 
eleven  years  old,  burst  into  tears  at  the  sight ;  and 
presently  one  of  the  neighbours  came  in  and  in- 
formed them  that  the  young  squire,  the  son  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  had  shot  him  as  he  passed  by, 
swearing  at  the  same  time  he  would  prosecute  the 
master  of  him  for  keeping  a  spaniel,  for  that  he  had 
given  notice  he  would  not  suffer  one  in  the  parish. 
The  dog,  whom  his  mistress  had  taken  into  her  lap, 
died  in  a  few  minutes,  licking  her  hand.  She  ex- 
pressed great  agony  at  his  loss,  and  the  other  chil- 
dren began  to  cry  for  their  sister's  misfortune  ;  nor 
could  Fanny  herself  refrain.  Whilst  the  father  and 
mother  attempted  to  comfort  her,  Adams  grasped  his 
crabstick  and  would  have  sallied  out  after  the  squire 
had  not  Joseph  withheld  him.  He  coidd  not  how- 
ever bridle  his  tongue — he  pronounced  the  word 
rascal  with  great  emphasis  ;  said  he  deserved  to  be 
hanged  more  than  a  highwayman,  and  wished  he  had 
the  scourging  him.  The  mother  took  her  child, 
lamenting  and  carrying  the  dead  favourite  in  her 
arms,  out  of  the  room,  when  the  gentleman  said  this 
was  the  second  time  this  squire  had  endeavoured  to 
kill  the  little  wretch,  and  had  wounded  him  smartly 
once  before  ;  adding,  he  could  have  no  motive  but 
ill-nature,  for  the  little  thing,  which  was  not  near  as 
big  as  one's  fist,  had  never  been  twenty  yards  from 
the  house  in  the  six  years  his  daughter  had  had  it. 
He  said  he  had  done  nothing  to  deserve  this  usage, 
but  his  father  had  too  great  a  fortune  to  contend  with : 
that  he  was  as  absolute  as  any  tyrant  in  the  uni- 
verse, and  had  killed  all  the  dogs  and  taken  away 
all  the  guns  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  not  only 
that,  but  he  trampled  down  hedges  and  rode  over 
corn  and  gardens,  with  no  more  regard  than  if  they 
were  the  highway.  "  I  wish  I  could  catch  him  in 
my  garden,"  said  Adams,  "  though  I  would  rather 
forgive  him  riding  through  my  house  than  such  an 
ill-natured  act  as  this." 

The  cheerfulness  of  the  conversation  being  inter- 
rupted by  this  accident,  in  which  the  guests  could 
be  of  no  service  to  their  kind  entertainer  ;  and  as 
the  mother  was  taken  up  in  administering  consola- 
tion to  the  poor  girl,  whose  disposition  was  too  good 
hastily  to  forget  the  sudden  loss  of  her  little  favourite, 
which  had  been  fondling  with  her  a  few  minutes 
before  ;  and  as  Joseph  and  Fanny  were  impatient  to 
get  home  and  begin  those  previous  ceremonies  to 
their  happiness  which  Adams  had  insisted  on,  they 
now  offered  to  take  their  leave.  The  gentleman  im- 
portuned them  much  to  stay  dinner  ;  but  when  he 
found  their  eagerness  to  depart  he  summoned    his 
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wife ;  and  accordingly,  having  performed  all  the 
usual  ceremonies  of  bows  and  curtsies  more 
pleasant  to  be  seen  than  to  be  related,  they  took  their 
leave,  the  gentleman  and  his  wife  heartily  wishing 
them  a  good  journey,  and  they  as  heartily  thank- 
ing them  for  their  kind  entertainment.  They  then 
deported,  Adams  declaring  that  this  was  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  people  had  lived  in  the  golden  age. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  disputation  on  schools  held  on  the  road  by  Mr .  Abraham  Adams 
and  Joseph;  and  a  discovery  not  unwelcome  to  them  both. 

Our  travellers,  having  well  refreshed  themselves  at 
the  gentleman's  house,  Joseph  and  Fanny  with 
sleep,  and  Mr.  Abraham  Adams  with  ale  and  tobacco, 
renewed  their  journey  with  great  alacrity  ;  and,  pur- 
suing the  road  in  which  they  were  directed,  travelled 
many  miles  before  they  met  with  any  adventure  worth 
relating.  In  this  interval  we  shall  present  our  readers 
with  a  very  curious  discourse,  as  we  apprehend  it, 
concerning  public  schools,  which  passed  between 
Mr.  Joseph  Andrews  and  Mr.  Abraham  Adams. 

They  had  not  gone  far  before  Adams,  calling  to 
Joseph,  asked  him,  "  If  he  had  attended  to  the  gen- 
tleman's story  1"  he  answered,  "  To  all  the  former 
part." — "  And  don't  you  thmk,"  says  he,  "  he  was 
a  very  unhappy  man  in  his  youth'?" — "A  very  un- 
happy man,  indeed,"  answered  the  other.  "  Joseph," 
cries  Adams,  screwing  up  his  mouth,  "  I  have  found 
it ;  I  have  discovered  the  cause  of  all  the  misfortunes 
which  befel  him  :  a  public  school,  Joseph,  was  the 
cause  of  all  the  calamities  which  he  afterwards 
suffered.  Public  schools  are  the  nurseries  of  all 
vice  and  immorality.  All  the  wicked  fellows  whom 
I  remember  at  the  university  were  bred  at  them. — 
Ah,  Lord  !  I  can  remember  as  well  as  if  it  was  but 
yesterday,  a  knot  of  them  ;  they  called  them  King's 

scholars,    I    forget  why very   wicked    fellows ! 

Joseph,  you  may  thank  the  Lord  you  were  not  bred 
at  a  public  school ;  you  would  never  have  preserved 
your  virtue  as  you  have.  The  first  care  I  always 
take  is  of  a  boy's  morals  ;  I  had  rather  he  should  be 
a  blockhead  than  an  atheist  or  a  presbyterian.  "What 
is  all  the  learning  of  the  world  compared  to  his  im- 
mortal soul  1  What  shall  a  man  take  in  exchange 
for  his  soull  But  the  masters  of  great  schools 
trouble  themselves  about  no  such  thing.  I  have 
known  a  lad  of  eighteen  at  the  universitj',  who  hath 
not  been  able  to  say  his  catechismi ;  but  for  my  own 
part,  I  always  scourged  a  lad  sooner  for  missing  that 
than  any  other  lesson.  Believe  me,  child,  all  that 
gentleman's  misfortunes  arose  from  his  being  edu- 
cated at  a  public  school." 

"  It  doth  not  become  me,"  answered  Joseph,  "  to 
dispute  anything,  sir,  with  you,  especially  a  matter 
of  this  kind  ;  for  to  be  sure  you  must  be  allowed  by 
all  the  world  to  be  the  best  teacher  of  a  school  in  all 
our  county."  "  Yes,  that,"  says  Adams,  "  I  believe, 
is  granted  me  ;  that  I  may  -without  much  vanity  pre- 
tend to — nay,  I  believe  I  may  go  to  the  next  county 
too — hut  gloriari  non  est  nieum." — "  However,  sir,  as 
you  are  pleased  to  bid  me  speak,"  says  Joseph,  "  you 
know  my  late  master,  sir  Thomas  Booby,  was  bred 
at  a  public  school,  and  he  was  the  finest  gentleman 
in  all  the  neighbourhood.  And  I  have  often  heard 
him  saj',  if  he  had  a  hundred  boys  he  would  breed 
them  all  at  the  same  place.  It  was  his  opinion,  and  I 
have  often  heard  him  deliver  it,  that  a  boy  taken  from 
a  public  school  and  carried  into  the  world,  Avill  learn 
more  in  one  year  there  than  one  of  a  private  education 
will  in  five.  He  used  to  say  the  school  itself  initiated 
him  a  great  way  (I  remember  that  was  his  very  ex- 
pression), for  great  schools  are  little  societies,  where 
a  boy  of  any  observation  may  see  in  epitome  what  he 
will  afterwards  find  in  the  world  at  large." — "  Hinc 


nice  lachrymcB  :  for  that  very  reason,"  quoth  Adams, 
"  I  prefer  a  private  school,  where  boys  may  be  kept 
in  innocence  and  ignorance  ;  for,  according  to  that 
fine  passage  in  the  play  of  Cato,  the  only  English 
tragedy  I  ever  read, 

"  'If  knowledge  of  the  world  must  make  men  villains. 
May  Juba  ever  live  in  ignorance  1' 
"  AVho  would  not  rather  preserve  the  purity  of  his 
child  than  wish  him  to  attain  the  whole  circle  of 
arts  and  sciences  ?  which,  by  the  bye,  he  may  learn 
in  the  classes  of  a  private  school ;  for  I  would  not 
be  vain,  but  I  esteem  myself  to  be  second  to  none, 
nulli  secundum,  in  teaching  these  things  ;  so  that  a 
lad  may  have  as  much  learning  in  a  private  as  in  a 
public  education." — "  And,  with  submission,"  an- 
swered Joseph,  "he  may  get  as  much  vice  :  witness 
several  country  gentlemen,  who  were  educated 
within  five  miles  of  their  own  houses,  and  are  as 
wicked  as  if  they  had  known  the  world  from  their 
infancy.  I  remember  when  I  was  in  the  stable,  if  a 
young  horse  was  vicious  in  his  nature,  no  correction 
would  make  him  otherwise  :  I  take  it  to  be  equally 
the  same  among  men :  if  a  boy  be  of  a  mischievous 
wicked  inclination,  no  school,  though  ever  so  private, 
will  ever  make  him  good :  on  the  contrary,  if  he  be 
of  a  righteous  temper,  you  may  trust  him  to  London, 
or  wherever  else  you  please  —  he  will  be  in  no 
danger  of  being  corrupted.  Besides,  I  have  often 
heard  my  master  say  that  the  discipline  practised  in 
public  schools  was  much  better  than  that  in  private." 
— "  You  talk  like  a  jackanapes,"  says  Adams,  "  and 
so  did  your  master.  Discipline  indeed!  Because 
one  man  scourges  twenty  or  thirty  boys  more  in  a 
morning  than  another,  is  he  therefore  a  better  disci- 
plinarian 1  I  do  presume  to  confer  in  this  poimt 
with  all  who  have  taught  from  Chiron's  time  to  this 
day ;  and,  if  I  was  master  of  six  boys  only,  I  would 
preserve  as  good  discipline  amongst  them  as  the 
master  of  the  greatest  school  in  the  world.  I  say 
nothing,  young  man ;  remember  I  say  nothing ;  but 
if  sir  Thomas  himself  had  been  educated  nearer 
home,  and  under  the  tuition  of  somebody — remem- 
ber, I  name  nobody — it  might  have  been  better  for 
him  : — but  his  father  must  institute  him  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  world.  Nemo  mortalmm  omnibus 
horis  sapit."  Joseph,  seeing  him  run  on  in  this 
manner,  asked  pardon  many  times,  assuring  him  he 
had  no  intention  to  offend.  "I  believe  you  had 
not,  child,"  said  he,  "  and  I  am  not  angry  with  you  : 
but  for  maintaining  good  discipline  in  a  school ;  for 
this." — And  then  he  ran  on  as  before,  named  all  the 
masters  Avho  are  recorded  in  old  books,  and  pre- 
ferred himself  to  them  all.  Indeed,  if  this  good 
man  had  an  enthusiasm,  or  what  the  vulgar  call  a 
blind  side,  it  was  this  ;  he  thought  a  schoolmaster 
the  greatest  character  in  the  world,  and  himself  the 
greatest  of  all  schoolmasters  :  neither  of  which  points 
he  would  have  given  up  to  Alexander  the  Great 
at  the  head  of  his  army. 

Adams  continued  his  subject  till  they  came  to  one 
of  the  beautifulest  spots  of  ground  in  the  universe. 
It  was  a  kind  of  natural  amphitheatre  formed  by  the 
winding  of  a  small  rivulet,  which  was  planted  with 
thick  woods ;  and  the  trees  rose  gradually  above 
each  other,  by  the  natural  ascent  of  the  ground  they 
stood  on ;  which  ascent  as  they  hid  witli  their 
boughs,  they  seemed  to  have  been  disposed  by  the 
desigTi  of  the  most  skilful  planter.  The  soil  was 
spread  with  a  verdure  which  no  paint  could  imitate  ; 
and  the  whole  place  might  have  raised  romantic 
ideas  in  older  minds  than  those  of  Joseph  and 
Fanny,  without  the  assistance  of  love. 

Here  they  arrived  about  noon,  and  Joseph  pro- 
posed to  Adams  that  they  should  rest  awhile  in  this 
delightful  place,  and  refresh  themselves  with  some 
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provisions  which  the  good-nature  of  Mrs.  Wilson 
had  provided  them  with.  Adams  made  no  objection 
to  the  proposal ;  so  down  they  sat,  and,  pulling  out  a 
cold  fowl  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  they  made  a  repast 
with  a  cheerfulness  which  might  have  attracted  the 
envy  of  more  splendid  tables.  I  should  not  omit 
that  they  found  among  their  provision  a  little  paper 
containing  a  piece  of  gold,  which,  Adams  imagining 
had  been  put  there  by  mistake,  would  have  returned 
back  to  restore  it  ;  but  he  was  at  last  convinced  by 
Joseph  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  taken  this  handsome 
way  of  furnishing  them  with  a  supply  for  their 
journey,  on  his  having  related  the  distress  which 
they  had  been  in,  when  they  were  relieved  by  the 
generosity  of  the  pedlar.  Adams  said  he  was  glad 
to  see  such  an  instance  of  goodness,  not  so  much  for 
the  conveniency  which  it  brought  them  as  for  the 
sake  of  the  doer,  whose  reward  would  be  great  in 
heaven  He  likewise  comforted  himself  with  a  re- 
flection that  he  should  shortly  have  an  opportunity 
of  returning  it  him  ;  for  the  gentleman  was  withm  a 
week  to  make  a  journey  into  Somersetshire,  to  pass 
through  Adams's  parish,  and  had  faithfully  promised 
to  call  on  him  ;  a  circumstance  which  we  thought 
too  immaterial  to  mention  before  ;  but  which  those 
who  have  as  great  an  affection  for  tliat  gentleman  as 
ourselves  will  rejoice  at,  as  it  may  give  them  hopes 
of  seeing  him  again.  Then  Joseph  made  a  speech 
on  charity,  which  the  reader,  if  he  is  so  disposed, 
may  see  in  the  next  chapter ;  for  we  scorn  to  betray 
him  into  any  such  reading,  without  first  giving  him 
warning. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Moral  reflections  by   Joseph  Andrews;  with  the  hunting  ad- 
venture, and'  parson  Adams's  miraculous  escape. 

"  I  HAVE  often  wondered,  sir,"  said  Joseph,  "  to  ob- 
serve so  few  instances  of  charity  among  mankind ;  for 
though  the  goj)dness  of  a  man's  heart  did  not  incline 
him  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
methinks  the  desire  of  honour  should  move  him  to 
it.  What  inspires  a  man  to  build  fine  houses,  to 
purchase  fine  furniture,  pictures,  clothes,  and  other 
things,  at  a  great  expense,  but  an  ambition  to  be  re- 
spected more  than  other  people'?  Now,  would  not 
one  great  act  of  charity,  one  instance  of  redeeming  a 
poor  family  from  all  the  miseries  of  poverty,  restor- 
ing an  unfortunate  tradesman  by  a  sum  of  money 
to  the  means  of  procuring  a  livelihood  by  his  indus- 
try, discharging  an  undone  debtor  from  his  debts  or 
a  gaol,  or  any  such-like  example  of  goodness,  create 
a  man  more  honour  and  respect  than  he  could  ac- 
quire by  the  finest  house,  furniture,  pictures,  or 
clothes,  that  were  ever  beheld  I  For  not  only  the 
object  himself  who  was  thus  relieved,  but  all  who 
heard  the  name  of  such  a  person,  must,  I  imagine, 
reverence  him  infinitely  more  than  the  possessor  of 
all  those  other  things ;  which,  when  we  so  admire, 
we  rather  praise  the  builder,  the  workman,  the 
painter,  the  lace-maker,  the  tailor,  and  the  rest,  by 
whose  ingenuity  they  are  produced,  than  the  person 
who  by  his  money  makes  them  his  own.  For  my 
own  part,  when  I  have  waited  behind  my  lady 
in  a  room  hung  with  fine  pictures,  while  I  have 
been  looking  at  them  I  have  never  once  thought  of 
their  owner,  nor  hath  any  one  else,  as  I  ever  ob- 
served ;  for  when  it  has  been  asked  whose  picture 
that  was,  it  was  never  once  answered  the  mas- 
ter's of  the  house ;  but  Ammyconni,  Paul  Varnish, 
Hannibal  Scratchi,  or  Hogarthi,  which  I  suppose 
were  the  names  of  the  painters ;  but  if  it  was 
asked — Who  redeemed  such  a  one  out  of  prison  1 
Who  lent  such  a  ruined  tradesman  money  to 
set  upl  Who  clothed  that  family  of  poor  small 
children  1    it    is   very    plain    what    must    be   the 


answer.  And  besides,  these  great  folks  are  mis- 
taken if  they  imagine  they  get  any  honour  at  all 
by  these  means ;  for  I  do  not  remember  I  ever  was 
with  my  lady  at  any  house  where  she  commended 
the  house  or  furniture  but  I  have  heard  her  at  her 
return  home  make  sport  and  jeer  at  whatever  she 
had  before  commended ;  and  I  have  been  told  by 
other  gentlemen  in  livery  that  it  is  the  same  in 
their  families  :  but  I  defy  the  wisest  man  in  the 
world  to  turn  a  true  good  action  into  ridicule.  I 
defy  him  to  do  it.  He  who  should  endeavour  it 
would  be  laughed  at  himself,  instead  of  making 
others  laugh.  Nobody  scarce  doth  any  good,  yet 
they  all  agree  in  praising  those  who  do.  Indeed, 
it  is  strange  that  all  men  should  consent  im  com- 
mending goodness,  and  no  man  endeavour  to  de- 
serve that  commendation  ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary, 
all  rail  at  wickedness,  and  all  are  as  eager  to  be 
what  they  abuse.  This  I  know  not  the  reason 
of;  but  it 'is  as  plain  as  daylight  to  those  who  con- 
verse in  the  world,  as  I  have  done  these  three  years." 
"  Are  all  the  great  folks  wicked  then  I"  says  Fanny. 
"  To  be  sure  there  are  some  exceptions,"  answered 
Joseph.  "  Some  gentlemen  of  our  cloth  report 
charitable  actions  done  by  their  lords  and  masters  ; 
and  I  have  heard  squire  Pope,  the  great  poet,  at 
my  lady's  table,  tell  stories  of  a  man  that  lived  at 
a  place  called  Ross,  and  another  at  the  Bath,  one 

Al Al —  I  forget  his  name,  but  it  is  in  the  book 

of  verses.  This  gentleman  hath  built  up  a  stately 
house  too,  which  the  squire  likes  very  well ;  but  his 
charity  is  seen  farther  than  his  house,  though  it 
stands  on  a  hill,— ay,  and  brings  him  more  honour 
too.  It  was  his  charity  that  put  him  in  the  book, 
where  the  squire  says  he  puts  all  those  who  deserve 
it ;  and  to  be  sure,  as  he  lives  among  all  the  great 
people,  if  there  were  any  such,  he  would  know 
them."  This  was  all  of  Mr.  Joseph  Andrews's 
speech  which  I  could  get  him  to  recollect,  which  I 
have  delivered  as  near  as  was  possible  in  his  own 
words,  with  a  very  small  embellishment.  But  I 
believe  the  reader  hath  not  been  a  little  surprised 
at  the  long  silence  of  parson  Adams,  especially  as 
so  many  occasions  offered  themselves  to  exert  his 
curiosity  and  observation.  The  truth  is,  he  was 
fast  asleep,  and  had  so  been  from  the  beginning  of 
the  preceding  narrative  ;  and,  indeed,  if  the  reader 
considers  that  so  many  hours  had  passed  since  he 
had  closed  his  eyes,  he  will  not  wonder  at  his  re- 
pose, though  even  Henley  himself,  or  as  great  an 
orator  (if  any  such  be),  had  been  in  his  rostrum  or 
tub  before  him. 

Joseph,  who  whilst  he  was  speaking  had  con- 
tinued in  one  attitude,  with  his  head  reclining  on 
one  side,  and  his  eyes  cast  on  the  ground,  no  sooner 
perceived,  on  looking  up,  the  position  of  Adams, 
who  was  stretched  on  his  back,  and  snored  louder 
than  the  usual  braying  of  the  animal  with  long 
ears,  than  he  turned  towards  Fanny,  and,  taking 
her  by  the  hand,  began  a  dalliance,  which,  though 
consistent  with  the  purest  innocence  and  decency, 
neither  he  would  have  attempted  nor  she  permitted 
before  any  witness.  Whilst  they  amused  them- 
selves in  this  harmless  and  delightful  manner  they 
heard  a  pack  of  hounds  approaching  in  full  cry  to- 
wards them,  and  presently  afterwards  saw  a  hare 
pop  forth  from  the  wood,  and,  crossing  the  water, 
land  within  a  few  yards  of  them  in  the  ineadows. 
The  hare  was  no  sooner  on  shore  than  it  seated 
itself  on  its  hinder  legs,  and  listened  to  the  sound 
of  the  pursuers.  Fanny  was  wonderfully  pleased 
with  the  little  wretch,  and  eagerly  longed  to  have 
it  in  her  arms,  that  she  might  preserve  it  from  the 
dangers  Avhich  seemed  to  threaten  it ;  but  the  ra- 
tional part  of  the  creation  do  not  always  aptly  dis- 
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tinguish  their  friends  from  their  foes ;  what  wonder 
then  if  this  silly  creature,  the  moment  it  heheld  her, 
fled  from  the  friend  who  would  have  protected  it, 
and,  traversing  the  meadows  again,  passed  the  little 
rivulet  on  the  opposite  side"?  It  was,  however,  so 
spent  and  weak,  that  it  fell  down  twice  or  thrice  in 
its  way.  This  affected  the  tender  heart  of  Fanny, 
who  exclaimed,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  against  the 
barbarity  of  worrying  a  poor  innocent  defenceless 
animal  out  of  its  life,  and  putting  it  to  the  extremest 
torture  for  diversion.  She  had  not  much  time  to 
make  reflections  of  this  kind,  for  on  a  sudden  the 
hounds  rushed  through  the  wood,  which  resounded 
with  their  throats  and  the  throats  of  their  retinue, 
who  attended  them  on  horseback.  The  dogs  now 
passed  the  rivulet,  and  pursued  the  footsteps  of  the 
hare  ;  five  horsemen  attempted  to  leap  over,  three 
of  whom  succeeded,  and  two  Avere  in  the  attempt 
thrown  from  their  saddles  into  the  water ;  their 
companions,  and  their  own  horses  too,  proceeded 
after  their  sport,  and  left  their  friends  and  riders 
to  invoke  the  assistance  of  Fortune,  or  employ  the 
more  active  means  of  strength  and  agility  for  their 
deliverance.  Joseph,  however,  was  not  so  uncon- 
cerned on  this  occasion ;  he  left  Fanny  for  a  mo- 
ment to  herself,  and  ran  to  the  gentlemen,  who 
were  immediately  on  their  legs,  shaking  their  ears, 
and  easily  with  the  help  of  his  hand,  obtained  the 
bank  (for  the  rivulet  was  not  at  all  deep)  ;  and, 
without  staying  to  thank  their  kind  assister,  ran 
dripping  across  the  meadow,  calling  to  their  brother 
sportsmen  to  stop  their  horses  ;  but  they  heard  them 
not. 

The  hounds  were  now  very  little  behind  their 
poor  reeling,  staggering  prey,  which,  fainting  almost 
at  every  step,  crawled  through  the  wood,  and  had 
almost  got  round  to  the  place  where  Fanny  stood, 
when  it  was  overtaken  by  its  enemies,  and,  being 
driven  out  of  the  covert,  was  caught,  and  instantly 
tore  to  pieces  before  Fanny's  face,  who  was  unable 
to  assist  it  with  any  aid  more  powerful  than  pity  ; 
nor  could  she  prevail  on  Joseph,  who  had  been  him- 
self a  sportsman  in  his  youth,  to  attempt  anything 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  hunting  in  favour  of  the 
hare,  which  he  said  was  killed  fairly. 

The  hare  was  caught  within  a  yard  or  two  of 
Adams,  who  lay  asleep  at  some  distance  from  the 
lovers ;  and  the  hoimds,  in  devouring  it,  and  pulling 
it  backwards  and  forwards,  had  drawn  it  so  close 
to  him,  that  some  of  them  (by  mistake  perhaps  for 
the  hare's  skin)  laid  hold  of  the  skirts  of  his  cas- 
sock ;  others,  at  the  same  time  applying  their  teeth 
to  his  whig,  which  he  had  with  a  handkerchief 
fastened  to  his  head,  began  to  pull  him  about ;  and 
had  not  the  motion  of  his  body  had  more  effect  on 
him  than  seemed  to  be  wrought  by  the  noise,  they 
must  certainly  have  tasted  his  flesh,  which  delicious 
flavour  might  have  been  fatal  to  him ;  but,  being 
roused  by  these  tuggings,  he  instantly  awaked,  and 
with  a  jerk  delivering  his  head  from  his  wig,  he  with 
most  admirable  dexterity  recovered  his  legs,  which 
now  seemed  the  only  members  he  could  intrust  his 
safety  to.  Having,  therefore,  escaped  likewise  from 
at  least  a  third  part  of  his  cassock,  which  he  will- 
ingly left  as  his  sxuvm  or  spoils  to  the  enemy,  he 
fled  with  the  utmost  speed  he  could  summon  to 
his  assistance.  Nor  let  this  be  any  detraction  from 
the  bravery  of  his  character:  let  the  number  of 
the  enemies,  and  the  surprise  in  which  he  was 
taken,  be  considered  ;  and  if  there  be  any  modern  so 
outrageously  brave  that  he  cannot  admit  of  flight 
in  any  circumstance  whatever,  I  say  (but  I  whisper 
that  softly,  and  I  solemnly  declare  Avithout  any  in- 
tention of  giving  offence  to  any  brave  man  in  the 


nation),  I  say,  or  rather  I  whisper,  that  he  is  an 
ignorant  fellow,  and  hath  never  read  Homer  nor 
Virgil,  nor  knows  he  anything  of  Hector  or  Turnus; 
nay,  he  is  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  some 
great  men  living,  Avho,  though  as  brave  as  lions,  ay, 
as  tigers,  have  run  away,  the  Lord  knows  how  far, 
and  the  Lord  knows  why,  to  the  surprise  of  their 
friends  and  the  entertainment  of  their  enemies. 
But  if  persons  of  such  heroic  disposition  are  a  little 
offended  at  the  behaviour  of  Adams,  we  assure  them 
they  shall  be  as  much  pleased  with  what  we  shall 
immediately  relate  of  Joseph  Andrews.  The  mas- 
ter of  the  pack  was  just  arrived,  or,  as  the  sports- 
men call  it,  come  in,  when  Adams  set  out,  as  we 
have  before  mentioned.  This  gentleman  was  gene- 
rally said  to  be  a  great  lover  of  humour ;  but,  not  to 
mince  the  matter,  especially  as  we  are  upon  this  sub- 
ject, he  was  a  greater  hunter  of  men ;  indeed,  he  had 
hitherto  followed  the  sport  only  with  dogs  of  his  own 
species  ;  for  he  kept  two  or  three  couple  of  barking 
curs  for  that  use  only.  However,  as  he  thought  he 
had  now  found  a  man  nimble  enough,  he  was  will- 
ing to  indulge  himself  with  other  sport,  and  accord- 
ingly, crying  out,  stole  away,  encouraged  the  hounds 
to  pursue  Mr.  Adams,  swearing  it  was  the  largest 
jack-hare  he  ever  saw  ;  at  the  same  time  halloo- 
ing and  hooping  as  if  a  conquered  foe  was  flying 
before  him  ;  in  Avhich  he  was  imitated  by  those  two 
or  three  couple  of  human  or  rather  two-legged  curs 
on  horseback  which  Ave  have  mentioned  before. 

NoAV  thou,  whoever  thou  art,  whether  a  muse,  or 
by  what  other  name  soever  thou  choosest  to  be  called, 
Avho  presidest  over  biography,  and  hast  inspired  all 
the  writers  of  lives  in  these  our  times:  thou  Avho  didst 
infuse  such  wonderful  humour  into  the  pen  of  im- 
mortal Gulliver ;  who  hast  carefully  guided  the 
judgment  whilst  thou  hast  exalted  the  nervous  manly 
style  of  thy  Mallet :  thou  who  hadst  no  hand  in  that 
dedication  and  preface,  or  the  translations,  which 
thou  wouldst  willingly  have  struck  out  of  the  life  of 
Cicero  :  lastly,  thou  who,  without  the  assistance  of 
the  least  spice  of  literature,  and  even  against  his 
inclination,  hast,  in  some  pages  of  his  book,  forced 
Colley  Gibber  to  write  English ;  do  thou  assist  me 
in  Avhat  I  find  myself  unequal  to.  Do  thou  intro- 
duce on  the  plain  the  young,  the  gay,  the  brave 
Joseph  AndreAvs,  Avhilst  men  shall  view  him  with 
admiration  and  envy,  tender  virgins  with  love  and 
anxious  concern  for  his  safety. 

No  sooner  did  Joseph  Andrews  perceive  the  dis- 
tress of  his  friend,  when  first  the  quick-scenting 
dogs  attacted  him,  than  he  grasped  his  cudgel  in 
his  right  hand — a  cudgel  which  his  father  had  of 
his  grandfather,  to  whom  a  mighty  strong  man  of 
Kent  had  given  it  for  a  present  in  that  day  when 
he  broke  three  heads  on  the  stage.  It  was  a  cudgel 
of  mighty  strength  and  Avonderful  art,  made  by  one 
of  Mr.  Deard's  best  Avorkmen,  whom  no  other  arti- 
ficer can  equal,  and  Avho  hath  made  all  those  sticks 
Avhich  the  beaux  have  lately  walked  Avith  about  the 
Park  in  a  morning ;  but  this  was  far  his  masterpiece. 
On  its  head  was  engraved  a  nose  and  chin,  which 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  pair  of  nutcrackers. 
The  learned  have  imagined  it  desigired  to  represent 
the  Gorgon ;  but  it  was  in  fact  copied  from  the  face 
of  a  certain  long  English  baronet,  of  infinite  wit,  hu- 
mour, and  gravity.  He  did  intend  to  have  engraved 
here   many  histories :    as  the  first  night  of  captain 

B 's  play,  where  you  would  have  seen  critics  in 

embroidery  transplanted  from  the  boxes  to  the  pit, 
whose  ancient  inhabitants  were  exalted  to  the  gal 
lories,  where  they  played  on  catcalls.  He  did  in- 
tend to  have  painted  an  auction-room,  where  Mr. 
Cock  would  have  appeared  aloft  in  his  pulpit,  trum- 
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peting  forth  the  praises  of  a  china  basin,  and  with 
astonishment  wondering  that   "  Nobody  bids  more 

for  that  tine,  that  superb" He  did  intend  to  have 

engraved    many   other  things,   but    was    forced    to 
leave  all  out  for  want  of  room. 

No  sooner  had  Joseph  grasped  his  cudgel  in  his 
hands  than  lightning  darted  from  his  eyes;  and 
the  heroic  youth,  swift  of  foot,  ran  with  the  utmost 
speed  to  his  friend's  assistance.  He  overtook  him 
just  as  Rockwood  had  laid  hold  of  the  skirt  of  his 
cassock,  which,  being  torn,  hung  to  the  ground.  Rea- 
der, we  would  make  a  simile  on  this  occasion,  but 
for  two  reasons :  the  first  is,  it  would  interrupt  the 
description,  which  should  be  rapid  in  this  part ; 
but  that  doth  not  weigh  much,  many  precedents 
occurring  for  such  an  interruption :  the  second 
and  much  the  greater  reason  is,  that  we  could  find 
no  simile  adequate  to  our  purpose :  for  indeed, 
what  instance  could  we  bring  to  set  before  our 
reader's  eyes  at  once  the  idea  of  friendship,  cou- 
rage, youth,  Deauty,  strength,  and  swiftness  1  all 
Avhich  blazed  in  the  person  of  Joseph  Andrews. 
Let  those,  therefore,  that  describe  lions  and  tigers, 
and  heroes  fiercer  than  both,  raise  their  poems  or 
plays  with  the  simile  of  Joseph  Andrews,  who  is 
himself  above  the  reach  of  any  simile. 

Now  Rockwood  had  laid  fast  hold  on  the  parson's 
skirts,  and  stopped  his  flight;  which  Joseph  no  sooner 
perceived  than  he  levelled  his  cudgel  at  his  head 
and  laid  him  sprawling.  Jowler  and  Ringwood 
then  fell  on  his  great-coat,  and  had  undoubtedly 
brought  him  to  the  ground,  had  not  Joseph,  col- 
lecting all  his  force,  given  Jowler  such  a  rap  on  the 
back,  that,  quitting  his  hold,  he  ran  howling  over 
the  plain.  A  harder  fate  remained  for  thee,  O  Ring- 
wood  !  Ringwood,  the  best  hound  that  ever  pur- 
sued a  hare,  who  never  threw  his  tongue  but  where 
the  scent  was  undoubtedly  true  ;  good  at  trailing, 
and  sure  in  a  highway  ;  no  babbler,  no  overrminer  ; 
respected  by  the  whole  pack,  who,  whenever  he 
opened,  knew  the  game  was  at  hand.  He  fell  by 
the  stroke  of  Joseph.  Thunder  and  Plunder,  and 
Wonder  and  Blunder,  where  the  next  victims  of  his 
wrath,  and  measured  their  lengths  on  the  ground. 
Then  Fairmaid,  a  bitch  which  Mr.  John  Temple  had 
bred  up  in  his  house,  and  fed  at  his  own  table, 
and  lately  sent  the  squire  fifty  miles  for  a  present, 
ran  fiercely  at  Joseph  and  bit  him  by  the  leg :  no 
dog  was  ever  fiercer  than  she,  being  descended  from 
an  Amazonian  breed,  and  had  worried  bulls  in  her 
c-svii  country,  but  now  waged  an  unequal  fight,  and 
had  shared  the  fate  of  those  we  have  mentioned  be- 
fore, had  not  Diana  (the  reader  may  believe  or  not 
if  he  pleases)  in  that  instant  interposed,  and,  in  the 
shape  of  the  huntsman,  snatched  her  favourite  up  in 
her  arms. 

The  pai-son  now  faced  about,  and  with  his  crab- 
stick  felled  many  to  the  earth,  and  scattered  others, 
till  he  was  attacked  by  Cwsar  and  pulled  to  the 
ground.  Then  Joseph  flew  to  his  rescue,  and  with 
such  might  fell  on  the  victor,  that,  O  eternal  blot  to 
his  name  !  Csesar  ran  yelping  away. 

The  battle  now  raged  with  the  most  dreadful  vio- 
lence, when,  lo!  the  huntsman,  a  man  of  years 
and  dignity,  lifted  his  voice,  and  called  his  hounds 
from  the  fight,  telling  them,  in  a  language  they  un- 
derstood, that  it  was  in  vain  to  contend  longer,  for 
that  fate  had  decreed  the  victoiy  to  their  enemies. 

Thus  far  the  muse  hath  with  her  usual  dignity 
related  this  prodigious  battle,  a  battle  we  appre- 
hend never  equalled  by  any  poet,  romance  or 
life  writer  whatever,  and,  having  brought  it  to  a 
conclusion,  she  ceased  ;  we  shall  therefore  proceed 
in  our  ordinary  style  with  the  continuation  of  this 


history.  The  squire  and  his  companions,  whom  the 
figure  of  Adams  and  the  gallantry  of  Joseph  had  at 
first  thrown  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter,  and  who 
had  hitherto  beheld  the  engagement  with  more  de- 
light than  any  chase,  shooting-match,  race,  cock- 
fighting,  bull  or  bear  baiting,  had  ever  given  them, 
began  now  to  apprehend  the  danger  of  their  hounds, 
many  of  which  lay  sprawling  in  the  fields.  The 
squire,  therefore,  having  first  called  his  friends  about 
him,  as  guards  for  safety  of  his  person,  rode  manfully 
up  to  the  combatants,  and,  summoning  all  the  terror 
he  was  master  of  into  his  countenance,  demanded  with 
an  authoritative  voice  of  Joseph  what  he  meant  by 
assaulting  his  dogs  in  that  manner  1  Joseph  answered, 
Avith  great  intrepidity,  that  they  had  first  fallen  on  his 
friend  ;  and  if  they  had  belonged  to  the  greatest  man 
in  the  kingdom,  he  would  have  treated  them  in  the 
same  way ;  for,  whilst  his  veins  contained  a  single 
drop  of  blood,  he  would  not  stand  idle  by  and  see 
that  gentleman  (pointing  to  Adams)  abused  either 
by  man  or  beast ;  and,  having  so  said,  both  he  and 
Adams  brandished  their  wooden  weapons,  and  put 
themselves  into  such  a  posture,  that  the  squire  and 
his  company  thought  proper  to  preponderate  before 
they  ofiered  to  revenge  the  cause  of  their  four-footed 
allies. 

At  this  instant  Fanny,  whom  the  apprehension  of 
Joseph's  danger  had  alarmed  so  much  that,  forget- 
ting her  own,  she  had  made  the  utmost  expedition, 
came  up.  The  squire  and  all  the  horsemen  were  so 
surprised  with  her  beauty,  that  they  immediately 
fixed  both  their  eyes  and  thoughts  solely  on  her, 
every  one  declaring  he  had  never  seen  so  charming  a 
creature.  Neither  mirth  nor  anger  engaged  them  a 
moment  longer,  but  all  sat  in  silent  amaze.  The 
huntsman  only  was  free  from  her  attraction,  who  was 
busy  in  cutting  the  ears  of  the  dogs,  and  endeavouring 
to  recover  them  to  life  ;  in  which  he  succeeded  so 
well,  that  only  two  of  no  great  note  remained  slaugh- 
tered on  the  field  of  action.  Upon  this  the  hunts- 
man declared,  "  'Twas  well  it  was  no  M^orse  ;  for  his 
part  he  could  not  blame  the  gentleman,  and  won- 
dered his  master  would  encourage  the  dogs  to  hunt 
christians  ;  that  it  was  the  surest  way  to  spoil  them, 
to  make  them  follow  vermin  instead  of  sticking  to  a 
hare." 

The  squire,  being  informed  of  the  little  mischief 
that  had  been  done,  and  perhaps  having  more  mis- 
chief of  another  kind  in  his  head,  accosted  Mr.  Adams 
with  a  more  favourable  aspect  than  before  :  he  told 
him  he  was  sorry  for  what  had  happened  ;  that  he 
had  endeavoured  all  he  could  to  prevent  it  the  mo- 
ment he  was  acquainted  with  his  cloth,  and  greatly 
commended  the  courage  of  his  servant,  for  so  he  ima- 
gined Joseph  to  be.  He  then  invited  Mr.  Adams 
to  dinner,  and  desired  the  young  woman  might  come 
with  him.  Adams  refused  a  long  while  ;  but  the 
invitation  was  repeated  with  so  much  earnestness 
and  courtesy,  that  at  length  he  was  forced  to  accept 
it.  His  wig  and  hat,  and  other  spoils  of  the  field, 
being  gathered  together  by  Joseph  (for  otherwise 
probably  they  would  have  been  forgotten),  he  put 
himself  into  the  best  order  he  could  ;  and  then  the 
horse  and  foot  moved  forward  in  the  same  pace  to- 
wards the  squu-e's  house,  which  stood  at  a  very  little 
distance. 

Whilst  they  were  on  the  road  the  lovely  Fanny 
attracted  the  eyes  of  all :  they  endeavoured  to  outvie 
one  another  in  encomiums  on  her  beauty  ;  which  the 
reader  will  pardon  my  not  relating,  as  they  had  not 
anything  new  or  uncommon  in  them  :  so  must  he 
likewise  my  not  setting  down  the  many  curious  jests 
which  were  made  on  Adams  ;  some  of  them  declaring 
that  parson-hunting  was  the  best  sport  in  the  world ; 
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others  commending  his  standing  at  bay,  which  they 
said  he  had  done  as  well  as  any  badger ;  with  such- 
like merriment,  which,  though  it  would  ill  become 
the  dignity  of  this  history,  afforded  much  laughter  and 
diversion  to  the  squire  and  his  facetious  companions. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

A  scene  of  roasting,  very  nicely  adapted  to  the  present  taste 
and  times. 

They  arrived  at  the  squire's  house  just  as  his  dinner 
was  ready.  A  little  dispute  arose  on  the  account  of 
Fanny,  whom  the  squire,  who  was  a  bachelor,  was 
desirous  to  place  at  his  own  table  ;  but  she  Avould 
not  consent,  nor  would  Mr.  Adams  permit  her  to  be 
parted  from  Joseph ;  so  that  she  was  at  length  with 
him  consigned  over  to  the  kitchen,  where  the  servants 
were  ordered  to  make  him  drunk  ;  a  favour  which 
was  likewise  intended  for  Adams ;  which  design 
being  executed,  the  squire  thought  he  should  easily 
accomplish  what  he  had  when  he  first  saw  her  in- 
tended to  perpetrate  with  Fanny. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  before  we  proceed  farther, 
to  open  a  little  the  character  of  this  gentleman,  and 
that  of  his  friends.     The  master  of  this  house,  then, 
was  a  man  of  a  very  considerable  fortune  ;  a  bache- 
lor, as  we  have  said,  and  about  forty  years  of  age  :  he 
had  been  educated  (if  we  may  use  the  expression)  in 
the  country,  and  at  his  own  home,  under  the  care  of 
his  mother  and  a  tutor,  who  had  orders  never  to  cor- 
rect him,  nor  to  compel  him  to  learn  more  than  he 
liked,  which  it  seems  was  very  little,   and  that  only 
in  his  childhood  ;  for  from  the  age  of  fifteen  he  ad- 
dicted himself  entirely  to  hunting  and  other  rural 
amusements,  for  which  his  mother  took  care  to  equip 
him  with  horses,  hounds,   and  all  other  necessaries  ; 
and  his  tutor,  endeavouring  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
his  young  pupil,  who  would,  he  knew,  be  able  hand- 
somely to  provide  for  him,  became  his  companion, 
not  only  at  these  exercises,  but  likewise  over  a  bottle, 
which  the  young  squire  had  a  very  early  relish  for. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  his  mother  began  to  think  she 
had  not  fulfilled  the  duty  of  a  parent  ;  she  therefore 
resolved  to  persuade  her  son,  if  possible,    to  that 
which  she  imagined  would  well  supply  all  that  he 
might  have  learned  at  a  public  school  or  university, — 
this  is  what  they  commonly  call  travelling  ;  which, 
with  the  help  of  the  tutor,  who  was  fixed  on  to  attend 
him,   she  easily  succeeded    in.     He  made  in  three 
years  the  tour  of  Europe,  as  they  term  it,  and  returned 
home  well  furnished  with  French  clothes,  phrases, 
and  servants,  with  a  hearty  contempt  for  his  own 
country  ;  especially  what  had  any  savour  of  the  plain 
spirit  and   honesty  of  our  ancestors.     His  mother 
greatly  applauded  herself  at  his  return.     And  now, 
being  master  of  his  own  fortune,  he  soon  procured 
himself  a  seat  in  parliament,  and  was  in  the  common 
opinion  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  of  his  age  :  but 
what  distinguished  him  chiefly  was  a  strange  de- 
light which  he  took  in  everything  which  is  ridicul- 
ous, odious,  and  absurd  in  his  own  species  ;  so  that 
he  never  chose  a  companion  without  one  or  more  of 
these   ingredients,  and  those  who  were  marked  by 
nature  in  the  most  eminent  degree  with  them  were 
most  his  favourites.     If  he  ever  found  a  man  who 
either  had  not,  or  endeavoured  to  conceal,  these  im- 
perfections, he  took  great  pleasure  in  inventing  me- 
thods of  forcing  him  into  absurdities  which  were  not 
natural  to   him,  or  in  drawing  forth  and  exposing 
those  that  were  ;  for  which  purpose  he  was  always 
provided  with  a  set  of  fellows,  whom  we  have  before 
called  curs,  and  who  did,  indeed,  no  great  honour  to 
the  canine  kind  ;  their  business  was  to  hunt  out  and 
display  everything  that  had  any  savour  of  the  above- 
mentioned  qualities,   and   especially  in  the  gravest 
and  best  characters  ;  but  if  they  failed  in  their  search, 


they  were  to  turn  even  virtue  and  wisdom  themselves 
into  ridicule,  for  the  diversion  of  their  master  and 
feeder.  The  gentlemen  of  curlike  disposition  who 
were  now  at  his  house,  and  whom  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  London,  were,  an  old  half-pay  officer, 
a  player,  a  dull  poet,  a  quack-doctor,  a  scraping 
fiddler,  and  a  lame  German  dancing-master. 

As  soon  as  dinner  was  served,  while  Mr    Adams 
was  saying  grace,  the  captain  conveyed  his  chair  from 
behind  him ;  so  that  when  he   endeavoured  to  seat 
himself  he  fell  down  on  the  ground,  and  thus  com- 
pleted joke  the  first,  to  the  great  entertainment  of 
the    whole    company.      The  second  joke  was  per- 
formed by  the  poet,  who  sat  next  him  on  the  other 
side,  and  took  an  opportunity,  while  poor  Adams 
was  respectfully  drinking  to  the  master  of  the  house, 
to  overturn  a  plate  of  soup  into  his  breeches  ;  which, 
with  the  many  apologies  he  made,  and  the  parson's 
gentle  answers,  caused  much  mirth  in  the  company. 
Joke  the  third  was  served  up  by  one  of  the  waiting- 
men,  who  had  been  ordered  to  convey  a  quantity  of 
gin  into  Mr.  Adams's  ale,  which  he  declaring  to  be  the 
best  liquor  he  ever  drank,  but  rather  too  rich  of  the 
malt,    contributed    again   to   their    laughter.      Mr. 
Adams,  from  whom  we  had  most  of  this  relation, 
could  not  recollect  all  the  jests  of  this  kind  prac- 
tised  on   him,   which     the    inoftensive    disposition 
of  his  own  heart  made   him  slow  in  discovering ; 
and  indeed,   had  it  not   been   for    the  information 
which  we  received  from  a  servant  of  the  family,  this 
part  of  our  history,  which  we  take  to  be  none  of  the 
least  curious,  must  have  been  deplorably  imperfect ; 
though  we  must  own  it  probable  that  some  more 
jokes   were   (as  they  call  it)    cracked   during  their 
dinner  ;  but  we  have  by  no  means  been  able  to  come 
at  the  knowledge  of  them.     "When  dinner  was  re- 
moved, the  poet  began  to  repeat  some  verses,  which, 
he  said,  were  made  extempore.     The  following  is  a 
copy  of  them,  procured  with  the  greatest  difficulty  : 
An  extempore  Poem  on  parson  Adams, 
Did  ever  mortal  such  a  parson  view  ? 
His  cassock  old,  his  wig  not  over-new. 
Well  might  the  liounds  have  him  for  fox  mistaken. 
In  smell  more  like  to  that  than  rusty  bacon  ;  • 
But  would  it  not  make  any  mortal  stare 
To  see  this  parson  taken  for  a  hare  ? 
Could  Phoebus  err  thus  grossly,  even  he 
For  a  good  player  might  have  taken  thee. 
At  which  words  the  bard  whipt  off  the  player's 
wig,  and  received  the  approbation  of  the  company, 
rather  perhaps  for  the  dexterity  of  his  hand  than  his 
head.     The  player,  instead  of  retorting  the  jest  on 
the  poet,  began  to  display  his   talents  on  the  same 
subject.     He   repeated  many  scraps  of  wit   out  of 
plays,  reflecting  on  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy, 
which  were  received  with  great  acclamations  by  all 
present.     It  was  now  the  dancing-master's  turn  to 
exhibit  his  talents  ;  he  therefore,   addressing  himself 
to  Adams  in  broken  EngUsh,  told  him,   "  He  was  a 
man  ver  well  made  for  de  dance,  and  he  suppose  by 
his  walk  dat  he  had  learn  of  some   great  master." 
He  said,  "  It  was  ver  pretty  quality  in  clergyman  to 
dance  ;  "  and  concluded  with  desiring  him  to  dance 
a  minuet,  telling  him,  "  his  cassock  would  serve  for 
petticoats  ;  and  that  he  would  himself  be  his  part- 
ner."    At   which    words,    without    waiting  for  an 
answer,  he  pulled  out  his  gloves,  and  the  fiddler  was 
preparing  his  fiddle.     The  company  all  offered  the 
dancing-master  wagers  that  the  parson  out-danced 
him,  which  he  refused,  saying  "  he  believed  so  too, 
for  he  had  never  seen  any  man  in  his  life  who  looked 
de  dance  so  well  as  de  gentleman  :"  he  then  stepped 
forwards  to   take  Adams  by  the  hand,  which   the 
latter  hastily  withdrew,  and,  at  the  same  time  clench- 

•  All  hounds  that  will  hunt  fox  or  other  vermin  will  hunt 
a  piece  of  rusty  bacon  trailed  on  the  ground. 
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ing  his  fist,  advised  him  not  to  carry  the  jest  too  far, 
for  he  would  not  endure  being  put  upon.  The  danc- 
ing-master no  sooner  saw  the  fist  than  he  prudently 
retired  out  of  its  reach,  and  stood  aloof,  mimicking 
Adams,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  on  him,  not  guessing 
■what  he  was  at,  but  to  avoid  his  laying  hold  on  him, 
wliieh  he  had  once  attempted.  In  the  mean  while, 
the  captain,  perceiving  an  opportunity,  pinned  a 
cracker  or  devil  to  the  cassock,  and  then  lighted  it 
with  their  little  smoking-candle.  Adams,  being  a 
stranger  to  this  sport,  and  believing  he  had  been 
blown  up  in  reality,  started  from  his  chair,  and 
jumped  about  the  room,  to  the  infinite  joy  of  the  be- 
holders, who  declared  he  was  the  best  dancer  in  the 
universe.  As  soon  as  the  devil  had  done  tormenting 
him,  and  he  had  a  little  recovered  his  confusion,  he 
returned  to  the  table,  standing  up  in  the  posture  of 
one  who  intended  to  make  a  speech.  They  all  cried 
out,  Hear  him,  hear  him  ;  and  he  then  spoke  in  the 
following  manner :  "  Sir,  I  am  sorry  to  see  one  to 
whom  Providence  hath  been  so  bountiful  in 
bestowing  his  favours  make  so  ill  and  ungrateful 
a  return  for  them  ;  for,  though  you  have  not  insulted 
me  yourself,  it  is  visible  you  have  delighted  in  those 
that  do  it,  nor  have  once  discouraged  the  many  rude- 
nesses which  have  been  shown  towards  me  ;  indeed, 
towards  yourself,  if  you  rightly  understood  them  ; 
for  I  am  your  guest,  and  by  the  laws  of  hospitality 
entitled  to  your  pi'otection.  One  gentleman  had 
thought  proper  to  produce  some  poetry  upon  me,  of 
which  I  shall  only  say,  that  I  had  rather  be  the  sub- 
ject than  the  composer.  He  hath  pleased  to  treat 
me  with  disrespect  as  a  parson.  I  apprehend  my 
order  is  not  the  object  of  scorn,  nor  that  I  can  be- 
come so,  unless  by  being  a  disgrace  to  it,  which  I 
hope  poverty  will  never  be  called.  Another  gen- 
tleman, indeed,  hath  repeated  some  sentences,  where 
the  order  itself  is  mentioned  with  contempt.  He 
says  they  are  taken  from  plays.  I  am  sure  such 
plays  are  a  scandal  to  the  government  which  permits 
them,  and  cursed  will  be  the  nation  where  they  are 
represented.  How  others  have  treated  me  I  need 
not  observe ;  tliey  themselves,  when  they  reflect, 
must  allow  the  behaviour  to  be  as  improper  to  my 
years  as  to  my  cloth.  You  found  me,  sir,  travelling 
with  two  of  my  parishioners  (I  omit  your  hounds 
falling  on  me  ;  for  I  have  quite  forgiven  it,  whether 
it  proceeded  from  the  wantonness  or  negligence  of 
the  huntsman)  :  my  appearance  might  very  well  per- 
suade you  that  your  invitation  was  an  act  of  charity, 
though  in  reality  we  were  well  provided  ;  yes,  sir,  if 
we  had  had  an  hundred  miles  to  travel,  Ave  had 
sufficient  to  bear  our  expenses  in  a  noble  manner." 
(At  which  words  he  produced  the  half-guinea  which 
was  found  in  the  basket.)  "  I  do  not  show  you  this 
out  of  ostentation  of  riches,  but  to  convince  you  I 
speak  truth.  Your  seating  me  at  your  table  was  an 
honour  which  I  did  not  ambitiously  affect.  When 
I  was  here,  I  endeavoured  to  behave  towards  you 
with  the  utmost  respect ;  if  I  have  failed,  it  was  not 
with  design  ;  nor  could  I  certainly,  so  far  be  guilty 
as  to  deserve  the  insults  I  have  suflFered.  If  they 
were  meant,  therefore,  either  to  my  order  or  my  po- 
verty (and  you  see  I  am  not  very  poor),  the  shame 
doth  not  lie  at  my  door,  and  I  heartily  pray  that 
the  sin  may  be  averted  from  yours."  He  thus 
finished,  and  received  a  general  clap  from  the  whole 
company.  Then  the  gentleman  of  the  house  told  him, 
"  He  was  soiTy  for  what  had  happened  ;  that  he  could 
not  accuse  liim  of  any  share  in  it ;  that  the  verses 
were,  as  himself  had  well  observed,  so  bad,  that  he 
might  easily  answer  them  ;  and  for  the  serpent,  it 
w-as  undoubtedly  a  very  great  aflfront  done  him  by 
the  dancing-master,   for  which,  If  he  well  thrashed 
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him,  as  he  deserved,  he  should  be  very  much  pleased 
to  see  it"  (in  which,  probably,  he  spoke  truth). 
Adams  answered,  "  Whoever  had  done  it,  it  Avas 
not  his  profession  to  punish  him  that  way  ;  but  for 
the  person  whom  he  had  accused,  I  am  a  witness," 
says  he,  "  of  his  innocence  ;  for  I  had  ray  eye  on 
him  all  the  while.  Whoever  he  was,  God  forgive 
him,  and  bestow  on  him  a  little  more  sense  as  well 
as  humanity."  The  captain  answered  Avith  a  surly 
look  and  accent,  "  That  he  hoped  he  did  not  mean 
to  reflect  upon  him ;  d — n  him,  he  had  as  much 
imanity  as  another,  and,  if  any  man  said  he  had  not, 
he  would  convince  him  of  his  mistake  hy  cutting 
his  throat."  Adams,  smiling,  said,  "  He  believed 
he  had  spoke  right  by  accident."  To  which  the 
captain  returned,  "What  do  you  mean  by  my  speak- 
ing right  1  If  you  was  not  a  parson,  I  would  not 
take  these  words  ;  but  your  goAvn  protects  you.  If 
any  man  who  wears  a  sword  had  said  so  much,  I 
had  pulled  him  by  the  nose  before  this."  Adams 
replied,  "  If  he  attempted  any  i-udeness  to  his  per- 
son, he  would  not  find  any  protection  for  himself  in 
his  goAA'n ;"  and,  clenching  his  fist,  declared  "  he 
had  thrashed  many  a  stouter  man."  The  gentle- 
man did  all  he  could  to  encourage  this  warlike  dis- 
position in  Adams,  and  Avas  in  hopes  to  have  pro- 
duced a  battle,  but  he  Avas  disappointed  ;  for  the 
captain  made  no  other  answer  than,  "  It  is  very  well 
you  are  a  parson  ;"  and  so,  drinking  off"  a  bumper 
to  old  mother  Church,  ended  the  dispute. 

Then  the  doctor,  Avho  had  hitherto  been  silent, 
and  Avho  was  the  gravest  but  most  mischicA'ous  dog 
of  all,  in  a  very  pompous  speech  highly  applauded 
what  Adams  had  said,  and  as  much  discommended 
the  behaviour  to  him.  He  proceeded  to  encomiums 
on  the  church  and  poA'erty ;  and,  lastly,  recommended 
forgiveness  of  Avhat  had  passed  to  Adams,  who  im- 
mediately answered,  "  That  everything  was  for- 
given ;"  and  in  the  Avarrath  of  his  goodness  he  filled 
a  bumper  of  strong  beer  (a  liquor  he  preferred  to 
wine),  and  drank  a  health  to  the  whole  company, 
shaking  the  captain  and  the  poet  heartily  by  the 
hand,  and  addressing  himself  Avith  great  respect  to 
the  doctor ;  who,  indeed,  had  not  laughed  out- 
Avardly  at  anything  that  passed,  as  he  had  a  perfect 
command  of  his  muscles,  and  could  laugh  inwardly 
without  betraying  the  least  symptoms  in  his  coun- 
tenance. The  doctor  now  began  a  second  formal 
speech,  in  which  he  declaimed  against  all  leA'ity  of 
conversation,  and  Avhat  is  usually  called  mirth.  He 
said,  "  There  Avero  amusements  fitted  for  persons  of 
all  ages  and  degrees,  from  the  rattle  to  the  discuss- 
ing a  point  of  philosophy  ;  and  that  men  discovered 
themselves  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  choice  of 
their  amusements  ;  for,"  says  he,  "  as  it  must  greatly 
raise  our  expectation  of  the  future  conduct  in  life  of 
boys  Avhom  in  their  tender  years  Ave  perceive,  in- 
stead of  taAV  or  balls,  or  other  childish  playthings,  to 
choose,  at  their  leisure  hours,  to  exercise  their 
genius  in  contentions  of  Avit,  learning,  and  such 
like  ;  so  must  it  inspire  one  with  equal  contempt  of 
a  man,  if  Ave  should  discover  him  playing  at  taw  or 
other  childish  play."  Adams  highly  commended 
the  doctor's  opinion,  and  said,  "  He  had  often  won- 
dered at  some  passages  in  ancient  authors,  where 
Scipio,  Lselius,  and  other  great  men,  were  repre- 
sented to  have  passed  many  hours  in  amusements  of 
the  most  trifling  kind."  The  doctor  replied,  "  He 
had  by  him  an  old  Greek  manuscript  Avhere  a  favour- 
ite diversion  of  Socrates  was  recorded."  "  Ay  !" 
says  the  parson  eagerly :  "  I  should  be  most  in- 
finitely obliged  to  you  for  the  faA'our  of  perusing  it." 
The  doctor  promised  to  send  it  him,  and  farther 
said,  "  That  he  believed  he   could   describe  it.     I 
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think,"  says  he,  "  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  it 
was  this  :  there  Avas  a  throne  erected,  on  one  side 
of  which  sat  a  king,  and  on  the  other  a  queen, 
with  their  guards  and  attendants  ranged  on  both 
sides  ;  to  them  was  introduced  an  ambassador,  which 
part  Socrates  always  used  to  perform  himself;  and 
when  he  Avas  led  up  to  the  footsteps  of  the  throne 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  monarchs  in  some 
grave  speech,  full  of  virtue,  and  goodness,  and  mo- 
rality, and  such  like.  After  which,  he  was  seated 
between  the  king  and  queen,  and  royally  enter- 
tained. This  I  think  was  the  chief  part.  Perhaps 
I  may  have  forgot  some  particulars  ;  for  it  is  long 
since  I  read  it."  Adams  said,  "  It  was,  indeed,  a 
diversion  worthy  the  relaxation  of  so  great  a  man ; 
and  thought  something  resembling  it  should  be  in- 
stituted among  our  great  men,  instead  of  cards  and 
other  idle  pastime,  in  which,  he  was  informed,  they 
trifled  away  too  much  of  their  lives."  He  added, 
"  The  christian  religion  was  a  nobler  subject  for 
these  speeches  than  any  Socrates  could  have  in- 
vented." The  gentleman  of  the  house  approved 
what  Mr.  Adams  said,  and  declared  "  He  resolved  to 
perform  the  ceremony  this  very  evening."  To  which 
the  doctor  objected,  as  no  one  was  prepared  vvith  a 
speech,  "  unless,"  said  he  (turning  to  Adams  with  a 
gravity  of  countenance  which  would  have  deceived 
a  more  knowing  man),  "  you  have  a  sermon  about 
you,  doctor."  "  Sir,"  says  Adams,  "  I  never  travel 
without  one,  for  fear  of  what  may  happen."  He 
was  easily  prevailed  on  by  his  worthy  friend,  as  he 
now  called  the  doctor,  to  undertake  the  part  of  the 
ambassador ;  so  that  the  gentleman  sent  immediate 
orders  to  have  the  throne  erected,  which  was  per- 
formed before  they  had  drank  two  bottles ;  and, 
perhaps,  the  reader  will  hereafter  have  no  great 
reason  to  admire  the  nimbleness  of  the  servants. 
Indeed,  to  confess  the  truth,  the  throne  was  no  more 
than  this  :  there  was  a  great  tub  of  water  provided, 
on  each  side  of  which  were  placed  two  stools  raised 
higher  than  the  surface  of  the  tub,  and  over  the 
whole  was  laid  a  blanket ;  on  these  stools  were 
placed  the  king  and  queen,  namely,  the  master  of 
the  house  and  the  captain.  And  now  the  ambas- 
sador was  introduced  between  the  poet  and  the  doc- 
tor ;  who,  having  read  his  sermon,  to  the  great  en- 
tertainment of  all  present,  was  led  up  to  his  place 
and  seated  between  their  majesties.  They  imme- 
diately rose  up,  when  the  blanket,  wanting  its  sup- 
ports at  either  end,  gave  way,  and  soused  Adams 
over  head  and  ears  in  the  water.  The  captain  made 
his  escape,  but,  unluckily,  the  gentleman  himself 
not  being  as  nimble  as  he  ought,  Adams  caught  hold 
of  him  before  he  descended  from  his  throne,  and 
pulled  him  in  with  him,  to  the  entire  secret  satis- 
faction of  all  the  company.  Adams  after  ducking 
the  squire  twice  or  thrice,  leaped  out  of  the  tub,  and 
looked  sharp  for  the  doctor,  whom  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  conveyed  to  the  same  place  of  honour ; 
but  he  had  wisely  withdrawn  :  he  then  searched  for 
his  crabstick,  and  having  found  that,  as  well  as  his 
fellow-travellers,  he  declared  he  would  not  stay  a 
moment  longer  in  such  a  house.  He  then  departed, 
without  taking  leave  of  his  host,  whom  he  had  ex- 
acted a  more  severe  revenge  on  than  he  intended  ; 
for,  as  he  did  not  use  sufficient  care  to  dry  himself 
in  time,  he  caught  a  cold  by  the  accident  which 
threw  him  into  a  fever  that  had  like  to  have  cost 
him  his  life. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Which  some  readers  will  think  too  short,  others  too  long. 
ADi.MS,  and  Joseph,  who  was  no  less  enraged  than 
his  friend  at  the  treatment  he  met  with,  went  out 


with  their  sticks  in  their  hands,  and  carried  off 
Fanny,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  ser- 
vants, who  did  all,  without  proceeding  to  violence, 
in  their  power  to  detain  them.  They  walked  as 
fast  as  they  could,  not  so  much  from  any  apprehen- 
sion of  being  pursued  as  that  Mr.  Adams  might,  by 
exercise,  prevent  any  harm  from  the  water.  The 
gentleman,  who  had  given  such  orders  to  his  ser- 
vants concerning  Fanny  that  he  did  not  in  the  least 
fear  her  getting  away,  no  sooner  heard  that  she  Avas 
gone,  than  he  began  to  rave,  and  immediately  de- 
spatched several  with  orders  either  to  bring  her  back 
or  never  return.  The  poet,  the  player,  and  all  but 
the  dancing-master  and  doctor,  went  on  this  errand. 

The  night  was  very  dark  in  which  our  friends 
began  their  journey  ;  however,  they  made  such  ex- 
pedition, that  they  soon  arrived  at  an  inn  Avhich 
was  at  seven  miles'  distance.  Here  they  unanimously 
consented  to  pass  the  evening,  Mr.  Adams  being  now 
as  dry  as  he  was  before  he  had  set  out  on  his  embassy. 

This  inn,  which  indeed  we  might  call  an  ale- 
house, had  not  the  words.  The  New  Inn,  been  writ 
on  the  sign,  afforded  them  no  better  provisions  than 
bread  and  cheese  and  ale  ;  on  which,  however,  they 
made  a  very  comfortable  meal ;  for  hunger  is  better 
than  a  French  cook. 

They  had  no  sooner  supped  than  Adams,  return- 
ing thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  his  food,  declared  he 
had  ate  his  homely  commons  with  much  greater 
satisfaction  than  his  splendid  dinner ;  and  expressed 
great  contempt  for  the  folly  of  mankind,  who  sacri- 
ficed their  hopes  of  heaven  to  the  acquisition  of  vast 
Avealth,  since  so  much  comfort  was  to  be  found  in 
the  humblest  state  and  the  lowest  provision.  "  Very 
true,  sir,"  says  a  grave  man  who  sat  smoking  his 
pipe  by  the  fire,  and  who  was  a  traveller  as  well  as 
himself.  "  I  have  often  been  as  much  surprised  as 
you  are,  when  I  consider  the  value  which  mankind 
in  general  set  on  riches,  since  every  day's  experience 
shows  us  how  little  is  in  their  power  ;  for  what, 
indeed,  truly  desirable,  can  they  bestow  on  us  1  Can 
they  give  beauty  to  the  deformed,  strength  to  the 
weak,  or  health  to  the  infirm  ?  Surely,  if  they  could 
we  should  not  see  so  many  ill-favoured  faces  haunt- 
ing the  assemblies  of  the  great,  nor  would  such 
numbers  of  feeble  wretches  languish  in  their  coaches 
and  palaces.  No,  not  the  wealth  of  a  kingdom  can 
pvirchase  any  paint  to  dress  pale  Ugliness  in  the 
bloom  of  that  young  maiden,  nor  any  drugs  to  equip 
Disease  with  the  vigour  of  that  young  man.  Do 
not  riches  bring  us  solicitude  instead  of  rest,  envy 
instead  of  affection,  and  danger  instead  of  safety  1 
Can  they  prolong  their  own  possession,  or  lengthen 
his  days  who  enjoys  them  "i  So  far  otherwise,  that 
the  sloth,  the  luxury,  the  care  which  attend  them, 
shorten  the  lives  of  millions,  and  bring  them  with 
pain  and  misery  to  an  untimely  grave.  Where  then 
is  their  value  if  they  can  neither  embellish  nor 
strengthen  our  forms,  sweeten  nor  prolong  our 
lives  1 — Again  :  Can  they  adorn  the  mind  more  than 
the  body  1  Do  they  not  rather  swell  the  heart  with 
vanity,  puff  up  the  cheeks  with  pride,  shut  our  ears 
to  every  call  of  virtue,  and  our  bowels  to  every 
motive  of  compassion  V'  "  Give  me  your  hand,  bro- 
ther," said  Adams,  in  a  rapture,  "  for  I  suppose 
you  are  a  clergyman." — "  No,  truly,"  answered  the 
other  (indeed,  he  was  a  priest  of  the  church  of 
Rome ;  but  those  who  understand  our  laws  will 
not  wonder  he  was  not  over-ready  to  own  it). — 
"  Whatever  you  are,"  cries  Adams,  "  you  have 
spoken  my  sentiments  :  I  believe  I  have  preached 
every  syllable  of  your  speech  twenty  times  over  ;  for 
it  hath  always  appeared  to  me  easier  for  a  cable- 
rope  (which  by  the  way  is  the  true  rendering  of  that 
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word  we  have  translated  camel)  to  go  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  get  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven." — "  That,  sir,"  said  the  other, 
"  will  be  easily  granted  you  by  divines,  and  is  de- 
plorably true  ;  but  as  the  prospect  of  our  good  at  a 
distance  doth  not  so  forcibly  affect  us,  it  might  be 
of  some  service  to  mankind  to  be  made  thoroughly 
sensible — which  I  think  they  might  be  with  very 
little  serious  attention — that  even  the  blessings  of 
this  world  are  not  to  be  purcliased  with  riches  ;  a 
doctrine,  in  my  opinion,  not  only  metaphysically, 
but,  if  I  may  say  so,  mathematically  demonstrable  ; 
and  which  I  have  been  always  so  perfectly  convinced 
of  that  I  have  a  contempt  for  nothing  so  much  as  for 
gold."  Adams  now  began  a  long  discourse  :  but  as 
most  which  he  said  occurs  among  many  authors  who 
have  treated  this  subject,  I  shall  omit  inserting  it. 
During  its  continuance  Joseph  and  Fanny  retired  to 
rest,  and  the  host  likewise  left  the  room.  When 
the  English  parson  had  concluded,  the  Romish  re- 
sumed the  discourse,  which  he  continued  Avith  great 
bitterness  and  invective  ;  and  at  last  ended  by  de- 
siring Adams  to  lend  him  eighteen-pence  to  pay  his 
reckoning  ;  promising,  if  he  never  paid  him,  he 
might  be  assured  of  his  prayers.  The  good  man  an- 
swered that  eighteen-pence  would  be  too  little  to 
carry  him  any  very  long  journey  ;  that  he  had  half 
a  guinea  in  his  pocket,  which  he  would  divide  with 
him.  He  then  fell  to  searching  his  pockets,  but 
could  find  no  money  ;  for  indeed  the  company  with 
whom  he  dined  had  passed  one  jest  iipon  him  which 
we  did  not  then  enumerate,  and  had  picked  his  pocket 
of  all  that  treasure  which  he  had  so  ostentatiously 
produced. 

"  Bless  me!"  cried  Adams,  "  I  have  certainly  lost 
it ;  I  can  never  have  spent  it.  Sir,  as  I  am  a  chris- 
tian, I  had  a  whole  half-guinea  in  my  pocket  this 
morning,  and  have  not  now  a  single  halfpenny  of  it 
left.  Sure  the  devil  must  have  taken  it  from  me  ! " 
— "  Sir,"  answered  the  priest  smiling,  "  you  need 
make  no  excuses ;  if  you  are  not  willing  to  lend  me 
the  money  I  am  contented." — "  Sir,"  cries  Adams, 
"  if  I  had  the  greatest  sum  in  the  world — ay,  if  I 
had  ten  pounds  about  me — I  would  bestow  it  all  to 
rescue  any  christian  from  distress.  I  am  more 
vexed  at  my  loss  on  your  account  than  my  own. 
Was  ever  anything  so  unlucky  1  Because  I  have  no 
money  in  my  pocket  I  shall  be  suspected  to  be  no 
christian." — "  I  am  more  unlucky,"  quoth  the  other, 
"  if  you  are  as  generous  as  you  say ;  for  really  a 
crown  would  have  made  me  happy,  and  conveyed 
me  in  plenty  to  the  place  I  am  going,  which  is  not 
above  twenty  miles  off,  and  where  I  can  arrive  by 
to-morrow  night.  I  assure  you  I  am  not  accustomed 
to  travel  pennyless.  I  am  but  just  arrived  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  we  were  forced  by  a  storm  in  our  passage 
to  throw  all  we  had  overboard.  I  don't  suspect 
hut  this  fellow  will  take  my  word  for  the  trifle  I 
owe  him  ;  but  I  hate  to  appear  so  mean  as  to  con- 
fess myself  without  a  shilling  to  such  people  ;  for 
these,  and  indeed  too  many  others,  know  little  dif- 
ference in  their  estimation  between  a  beggar  and  a 
thief."  However,  he  thought  he  should  deal  better 
with  the  host  that  evening  than  the  next  morning  : 
he  therefore  resolved  to  set  out  immediately,  not- 
withstanding the  darkness  ;  and  accordingly,  as  soon 
as  the  host  returned,  he  communicated  to  him  the 
situation  of  his  affairs  ;  upon  which  the  host,  scratch- 
ing his  head,  answered,  "  Why  I  do  not  know, 
master  ;  if  it  be  so,  and  you  have  no  money,  I  must 
trust,  I  think,  though  I  had  rather  always  have 
ready  money  if  I  could  ;  but,  marry,  you  look  like 
so  honest  a  gentleman  that  I  don't  fear  your  payim- 
me  it  It  was  twenty  times  as  much."     The  priest 


made  no  reply,  but,  taking  leave  of  him  and  Adams 
as  fast  as  he  could,  not  without  confusion,  and 
perhaps  with  some  distrust  of  Adams's  sincerity, 
departed. 

He  was  no  sooner  gone  than  the  host  fell  a 
shaking  his  head,  and  declared,  if  he  had  suspected 
the  fellow  had  no  money,  he  would  not  have  drawn 
him  a  single  drop  of  drink,  saying,  he  despaired  of 
ever  seeing  his  face  again,  for  that  he  looked  like  a 
conibunded  rogue.  "  Rabbit  the  fellow,"  cries  he, 
"  I  thought,  by  his  talking  so  much  about  riches,  that 
he  had  a  hundred  pounds  at  least  in  his  pocket." 
Adams  chid  him  for  his  suspicions,  which,  he  said, 
were  not  becoming  a  christian  ;  and  then,  without 
reflecting  on  his  loss,  or  considering  how  he  himself 
should  depart  in  the  morning,  he  retired  to  a  very 
homely  bed,  as  his  companions  had  before  ;  how- 
ever, health  and  fatigue  gave  them  a  sweeter  repose 
than  is  often  in  the  power  of  velvet  and  down  to 
bestow. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Containing  as  surprising  anil  bloody  adventures  as  can  be  found 
in  this  or  perhaps  any  other  authentic  history. 

It  was  almost  morning  when  Joseph  Andrews,  whose 
eyes  the  thoughts  of  his  dear  Fanny  had  opened,  as 
he  lay  fondly  meditating  on  that  lovely  creature, 
heard  a  violent  knocking  at  the  door  over  which  he 
lay.  He  presently  jumped  out  of  bed,  and,  opening 
the  window,  was  asked  if  there  were  no  travellers 
in  the  house?  and  presently,  by  another  voice,  if 
two  men  and  a  young  woman  had  not  taken  up 
there  their  lodging  that  night?  Though  he  knew 
not  the  voices,  he  began  to  entertain  a  suspicion  of 
the  truth — for  indeed  he  had  received  some  inform- 
ation from  one  of  the  servants  of  the  squire's  house 
of  his  design — and  answered  in  the  negative.  One 
of  the  servants,  who  knew  the  host  well,  called  out 
to  him  by  his  name  just  as  he  had  opened  another 
window,  and  asked  him  the  same  question  ;  to  which 
he  answered  in  the  affirmative.  O  ho !  said  ano- 
ther, have  we  found  you '?  and  ordered  the  host  to 
come  down  and  open  the  door.  Fanny,  who  was 
as  wakeful  as  Joseph,  no  sooner  heard  all  this  than 
she  leaped  from  her  bed,  and,  hastily  putting  on 
her  gown  and  petticoats,  ran  as  fast  as  possible  to 
Joseph's  room,  who  then  was  almost  dressed.  He 
immediately  let  her  in,  and,  embracing  her  with  the 
most  passionate  tenderness,  bid  her  fear  nothing, 
for  he  would  die  in  her  defence.  "  Is  that  a  reason 
why  I  should  not  fear,"  says  she,  "  when  I  should 
lose  what  is  dearer  to  me  than  the  whole  world  V 
Joseph,  then  kissing  her  hand,  said,  "  He  could 
almost  thank  the  occasion  which  had  extorted  from 
her  a  tenderness  she  would  never  indulge  him  with 
before."  He  then  ran  and  waked  his  bedfellow 
Adams,  who  was  yet  fast  asleep,  notwithstanding 
many  calls  from  Joseph  ;  but  was  no  sooner  made 
sensible  of  their  danger  than  he  leaped  from  his 
bed,  without  considering  the  presence  of  Fanny, 
who  hastily  turned  her  face  from  him,  and  enjoyed 
a  double  benefit  from  the  dark,  whicih,  as  it  would 
have  prevented  any  offence  to  an  innocence  less 
pure,  or  a  modesty  less  delicate,  so  it  concealed  even 
those  blushes  which  were  raised  iti  her. 

Adams  had  soon  put  on  all  his  clothes  but  his 
breeches,  which,  in  the  hurry,  he  forgot ;  however, 
they  were  pretty  well  supplied  by  the  length  of  his 
other  garments  ;  and  now,  the  house-door  being 
opened,  the  captain,  the  poet,  the  player,  and  three 
servants,  came  in.  The  captain  told  the  host  that 
two  fellows,  who  were  in  his  house,  had  run  away 
with  a  young  woman,  and  desired  to  know  in  which 
room  she  lay.     The   host,  who   presently  believed 
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the  story,  directed  them,  and  instantly  the  captain 
and  poet,  jostling  one  another,  ran  up.  The  poet, 
who  was  the  nimblest,  entering  the  chamber  first, 
searched  the  bed,  and  every  other  part,  but  to  no 
purpose  ;  the  bird  was  flown,  as  the  impatient 
reader,  who  might  otherwise  have  been  in  pain  for 
her,  was  before  advertised.  They  then  inquired 
where  the  men  lay,  and  were  approaching  the  cham- 
ber, when  Joseph  roared  out,  in  a  loud  voice,  that 
he  would  shoot  the  first  man  who  offered  to  attack 
the  door.  The  captain  inquired  what  fire-arms  they 
had  ;  to  which  the  host  answered,  he  believed  they 
had  none  ;  nay,  he  was  almost  convinced  of  it,  for 
he  had  heard  one  ask  the  other  in  the  evening  what 
they  should  have  done  if  they  had  been  overtaken, 
when  they  had  no  arms  ;  to  which  the  other  an- 
swered, they  would  have  defended  themselves  with 
their  sticks  as  long  as  they  were  able,  and  God 
would  assist  a  just  cause.  This  satisfied  the  cap- 
tain, but  not  the  poet,  who  prudently  retreated 
down  stairs,  saying,  it  was  his  business  to  record 
great  actions,  and  not  to  do  them.  The  captain 
was  no  sooner  well  satisfied  that  there  were  no 
fire-arms  than,  bidding  defiance  to  gunpowder,  and 
swearing  he  loved  the  smell  of  it,  he  ordered  the 
servants  to  follow  him,  and,  marching  boldly  up, 
immediately  attempted  to  force  the  door,  which  the 
servants  soon  helped  him  to  accomplish.  When  it 
was  opened,  they  discovered  the  enemy  drawn  up 
three  deep  ;  Adams  in  the  front,  and  Fanny  in  the 
rear.  The  captain  told  Adams  that  if  they  would 
go  all  back  to  the  house  again  they  should  be  civilly 
treated  ;  but  unless  they  consented  he  had  orders  to 
carry  the  young  lady  with  him,  whom  there  was 
great  reason  to  believe  they  had  stolen  from  her 
parents ;  for,  notwithstanding  her  disguise,  her  air, 
which  she  could  not  conceal,  sufficiently  discovered 
her  birth  to  be  infinitely  superior  to  theirs.  Fanny, 
bursting  into  tears,  solemnly  assured  him  he  was 
mistaken  ;  that  she  was  a  poor  helpless  foundling, 
and  had  no  relation  in  the  world  which  she  knew 
of ;  and,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees,  begged  that 
he  would  not  attempt  to  take  her  from  her  friends, 
who,  she  was  convinced,  would  die  before  they  would 
lose  her :  which  Adams  confii'med  with  words  not 
far  from  amounting  to  an  oath.  The  captain  swore 
he  had  no  leisure  to  talk,  and,  bidding  them  thank 
themselves  for  what  happened,  he  ordered  the  ser- 
vants to  fall  on,  at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to  pass 
by  Adams,  in  order  to  lay  hold  on  Fanny  ;  but  the 
parson,  interrupting  him,  received  a  blow  from  one 
of  them,  which,  without  considering  whence  it  came, 
he  returned  to  the  captain,  and  gave  him  so  dexterous 
a  knock  in  that  part  of  the  stomach  which  is  vulgarly 
called  the  pit,  that  he  staggered  some  paces  back- 
wards. The  captain,  who  was  not  accustomed  to 
this  kind  of  play,  and  who  wisely  apprehended  the 
consequence  of  such  another  blow,  two  of  them 
seeming  to  him  equal  to  a  thrust  through  the  body, 
drew  forth  his  hanger,  as  Adams  approached  him, 
and  was  levelling  a  blow  at  his  head  which  would 
probably  have  silenced  the  preacher  for  ever,  had 
not  Joseph  in  that  instant  lifted  up  a  certain  huge 
stone  pot  of  the  chamber  with  one  hand,  which  six 
beaux  could  not  have  lifted  with  both,  and  discharged 
it,  together  with  the  contents,  full  in  the  captain's 
face.  The  uplifted  hanger  dropped  from  his  hand, 
and  he  fell  prostrated  on  the  floor  with  a  lumpish 
noise,  and  his  halfpence  rattled  in  his  pocket ;  the 
red  liquor  which  his  veins  contained,  and  the  white 
liquor  which  the  pot  contained,  ran  in  one  stream 
down  his  face  and  his  clothes.  Nor  had  Adams 
quite  escaped,  some  of  the  water  having  in  its  pas- 
sage shed  its  honours  on  his  head,  and  began  to 
trickle  down  the  wrinkles  or  rather  furrows  of  his 
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cheeks,  when  one  of  the  servants,  snatching  a  mop 
out  of  a  pail  of  water,  which  had  already  done  its 
duty  in  washing  the  house,  pushed  it  in  the  parson's 
face  ;  yet  could  not  he  bear  him  down,  for  the  par- 
son, wresting  the  mop  from  the  fellow  with  one 
hand,  with  his  other  brought  the  enemy  as  low  as 
the  earth,  having  given  him  a  stroke  over  that  part 
of  the  face  Avhere,  in  some  men  of  pleasure,  the  na- 
tural and  artificial  noses  are  conjoined. 

Hitherto,  Fortune  seemed  to  incline  the  victory 
on  the  travellers'  side,  when,  according  to  her  cus- 
tom, she  began  to  show  the  fickleness  of  her  dis- 
position ;  for  now  the  host,  entering  the  field,  or 
rather  chamber  of  battle,  flew  directly  at  Joseph, 
and,  darting  his  head  into  his  stomach  (for  he  was 
a  stout  fellow  and  an  expert  boxer),  almost  stag- 
gered him :  but  Joseph,  stepping  one  leg  back,  did 
with  his  left  hand  so  chuck  him  under  the  chin  that 
he  reeled.  The  youth  was  pursuing  his  blow  with 
his  right  hand  when  he  received  from  one  of  the 
servants  such  a  stroke  with  a  cudgel  on  his  temples, 
that  it  instantly  deprived  him  of  sense,  and  he 
measured  his  length  on  the  ground. 

Fanny  rent  the  air  with  her  cries,  and  Adams 
was  coming  to  the  assistance  of  Joseph  ;  but  the 
two  serving-men  and  the  host  now  fell  on  him,  and 
soon  subdued  him,  though  he  fought  like  a  madman, 
and  looked  so  black  with  the  impressions  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  mop,  than  Don  Quixotte  would  cer- 
tainly have  taken  him  for  an  enchanted  Moor.  But 
now  follows  the  most  tragical  part ;  for  the  captain 
was  risen  again,  and,  seeing  Joseph  on  the  floor,  and 
Adams  secured,  he  instantly  laid  hold  on  Fanny, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  poet  and  player,  who, 
hearing  the  battle  was  over,  were  now  come  up, 
dragged  her,  crying  and  tearing  her  hair,  from  the 
sight  of  her  Joseph,  and,  with  a  perfect  deafness  to 
all  her  entreaties,  carried  her  down  stairs  by  violence, 
and  fastened  her  on  the  player's  horse  ;  and  the 
captain,  mounting  his  own,  and  leading  that  on 
which  this  poor  miserable  wretch  was,  departed, 
without  any  more  consideration  of  her  cries  than  a 
butcher  hath  of  those  of  a  lamb  ;  for  indeed  his 
thoughts  were  entertained  only  with  the  degree  of 
favour  which  he  promised  himself  from  the  squire  on 
the  success  of  this  adventure. 

The  servants,  who  were  ordered  to  secure  Adams 
and  Joseph  as  safe  as  possible,  that  the  squire  might 
receive  no  interruption  to  his  design  on  poor  Fanny, 
immediately,  by  the  poet's  advice,  tied  Adams  to 
one  of  the  bed-posts,  as  they  did  Joseph  on  the 
other  side,  as  soon  as  they  could  bring  him  to  him- 
self; and  then,  leaving  them  together,  back  to  back, 
and  desiring  the  host  not  to  set  them  at  liberty,  nor 
to  go  near  them,  till  he  had  further  orders,  they  de- 
parted towards  their  master  ;  but  happened  to  take 
a  different  road  from  that  which  the  captain  had 
fallen  into. 

CHAPTER  X. 

A  discourse  between  the  poet  and  the  player ;  of  no  other  use 

in  this  liistory  but  to  divert  the  reader. 
Before  we  proceed  any  farther  in  this  tragedy  we 
shall  leave  Mr.  Joseph  and  Mr.  Adams  to  themselves, 
and  imitate  the  wise  conductors  of  the  stage,  who  in 
the  midst  of  a  grave  action  entertain  you  with  some 
excellent  piece  of  satire  or  humour  called  a  dance. 
Which  piece,  indeed,  is  therefore  danced,  and  not 
spoke,  as  it  is  delivered  to  the  audience  by  persons 
whose  thinking  faculty  is  by  most  people  held  to  lie 
in  their  heels  ;  and  to  whom,  as  well  as  heroes,  who 
think  with  their  hands.  Nature  hath  only  given 
heads  for  the  sake  of  conformity,  and  as  they  are  of 
use  in  dancing,  to  hang  their  hats  on. 

The  poet,  addressing  the  player,  proceeded  thus  : 
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"As  I  was  saying"  (for  they  had  been  at  this  dis- 
course all  the  time  of  the  engagement  above  stairs), 
"  the  reason  you  have  no  good  new  plays  is  evident; 
it  is  from  your  discouragement  of  authors.  Gentle- 
men will  not  write,  sir,  they  will  not  write,  without 
the  expectation  of  fame  or  profit,  or  perhaps  both. 
Plays  are  like  trees,  which  will  not  grow  without 
nourishment ;  but,  like  mushrooms,  they  shoot  up 
spontaneously,  as  it  were,  in  a  rich  soil.  The 
muses,  like  vines,  may  be  pruned,  but  not  with  a 
hatchet.  The  town,  like  a  peevish  child,  knows  not 
what  it  desires,  and  is  always  best  pleased  with  a 
rattle.  A  farce-writer  hath  indeed  some  chance  for 
success  :  but  they  have  lost  all  taste  for  the  sublime. 
Though  I  believe  one  reason  of  their  depravity  is  the 
badness  of  the  actors.  If  a  man  Avrites  like  an  angel, 
sir,  those  fellows  know  not  how  to  give  a  sentiment 
utterance." — "  Not  so  fast,"  says  the  player  :  "  the 
modern  actors  are  as  good  at  least  as  their  authors, 
nay,  they  come  nearer  their  illustrious  predecessors  ; 
and  I  expect  a  Booth  on  the  stage  again,  sooner 
than  a  Shakspeare  or  an  Otway ;  and  indeed  I  may 
tui'n  your  observation  against  you,  and  with  truth 
say,  that  the  reason  no  actors  are  encouraged  is  be- 
cause we  have  no  good  new  plays." — "  I  have  not 
affirmed  the  contrary,"  said  the  poet;  "but  I  am 
surprised  you  grow  so  warm  ;  you  cannot  imagine 
yourself  interested  in  this  dispute  ;  I  hope  you  have 
a  better  opinion  of  my  taste  than  to  apprehend  I 
squinted  at  yourself.  No,  sir,  if  we  had  six  such 
actors  as  you,  M'e  should  soon  rival  the  Bettertons 
and  Sandfords  of  former  times ;  for,  without  a  com- 
pliment to  you,  I  think  it  impossible  for  any  one  to 
have  excelled  you  in  most  of  your  parts.  Nay,  it  is 
solemn  truth,  and  I  have  heard  many,  and  all  great 
judges,  express  as  much;  and,  you  will  pardon  me 
if  I  tell  you,  I  think  every  time  I  have  seen  you 
lately  you  have  constantly  acquired  some  new  ex- 
cellence, like  a  snowball.  You  have  deceived  me  in 
my  estimation  of  perfection,  and  have  outdone  what 
I  thought  inimitable." — "You  are  as  little  inte- 
rested," answered  the  player,  "in  what  I  have  said 
of  other  poets  ;  for  d — n  me  if  there  are  not  many 
strokes,  ay,  whole  scenes,  in  your  last  tragedy,  which 
at  least  equal  Shakspeare.  There  is  a  delicacy  of 
sentiment,  a  dignity  of  expression  in  it,  which  I  will 
own  many  of  our  gentlemen  did  not  do  adequate 
justice  to.  To  confess  the  truth,  they  are  bad 
enough,  and  I  pity  an  author  who  is  present  at  the 
murder  of  his  works." — "  Nay,  it  is  but  seldom  that 
it  can  happen,"  returned  the  poet;  "the  works  of 
most  modern  authors,  like  dead-born  children,  can- 
not be  murdered.  It  is  such  wretched  half-begotten, 
half-writ,  lifeless,  spiritless,  low,  grovelling  stuff, 
that  I  almost  pity  the  actor  who  is  obliged  to  get  it 
by  heart,  which  must  be  almost  as  difficult  to 
remember  as  words  in  a  language  you  do  not  under- 
stand."— "  I  am  sure,"  said  the  player,  "  if  the  sen- 
tences have  little  meaning  when  they  are  writ,  when 
they  are  spoken  they  have  less.  I  know  scarce  one 
who  ever  lays  an  emphasis  right,  and  much  less 
adapts  his  action  to  his  character.  I  have  seen  a 
tender  lover  in  an  attitude  of  fighting  with  his  mis- 
tress, and  a  brave  hero  suing  to  his  enemy  with 
his  sword  in  his  hand.  I  don't  care  to  abuse  my 
profession,  but  rot  me  if  in  my  heart  I  am  not  in- 
clined to  the  poet's  side." — "  It  is  rather  generous 
in  you  than  just,"  said  the  poet;  "  and,  though  I 
hate  to  speak  ill  of  any  person's  production, — nay, 
I  never  do  it,  nor  will,_but  yet,  to  do  justice  to  the 
actors,  what  could  Booth  or  JBetterton  have  made  of 
such  horrible  stulT  as  Fenton's  Mariamne,  Frowd's 
Philotas,  or  Mallet's  Eurydice  ;  or  these  low,  dirty, 


last-dying  speeches,  which  a  fellow  in  the  city  or 
Wapping,  your  Dillo  or  Lillo,  what  was  his  name, 
called  tragedies  1"  —  "  Yery  well,"  says  the  player  ; 
"  and  pray  what  do  you  think  of  such  fellows  as 
Quin  and  Delane,  or  that  face-making  puppy  young 
Gibber,  that  ill-looked  dog  Macklin,  or  that  saucy 
slut  Mrs.  CliveT  What  work  would  they  make  with 
your  Shakspeares,  Otways,  and  Lees  t  How  would 
those  harmonious  lines  of  the  last  come  from  their 
tongues  1 — 

No  more  ;  for  I  disdain 


All  pomp  when  thou  art  by :  far  be  the  noise 
Of  kings  and  crowns  from  ns,  whose  gentle  souls 
Our  kinder  fates  have  st<?er'd  another  way. 
Free  as  the  forest  birds  we  'II  pair  together. 
Without  rememlj'ring  who  our  fathers  were  : 
Fly  to  the  arbours,  grots,  and  flow'ry  meads: 
There  in  soft  murmurs  interchange  our  souls ; 
Together  drink  the  crystal  of  the  stream. 
Or  taste  the  yellow  fruit  which  autumn  yields; 
And,  when  the  golden  evening  calls  us  home. 
Wing  to  our  downy  nests,  and  sleep  till  morn.' 
"  Or  how  would  this  disdain  of  Otway — 

"  '  Who  'd  be  that  foolish  sordid  thing  called  man  ?'  " 
"  Hold  !  hold  !  hold  !"  said  the  poet :  "  Do  repeat 
that  tender  speech  in  the  third  act  of  my  play  which 
you  made  such  a  figure  in." — "  I  would  willingly," 
said  the  player,  "  but  I  have  forgot  it." — "  Ay,  you 
was  not  quite  perfect  enough  in  it  when  you  played 
it,"  cries  the  poet,  "  or  you  would  have  had  such  an 
applause  as  was  never  given  on  the  stage  ;  an  ap- 
plause I  was  extremely  concerned  for  your  losing." 
— "  Sure,"  says  the  player,  "  if  I  remember,  that  was 
hissed  more  than  any  passage  in  the  whole  play." — 
"  Ay,  your  speaking  it  was  hissed,"  said  the  poet. 
"  My  speaking  it '."  said  the  player. — "  I  mean  your 
not  speaking  it,"  said  the  poet.  "  You  was  out,  and 
then  they  hissed." — "  They  hissed,  and  then  I  was 
out,  if  I  remember,"  answered  the  player  ;  "  and  I 
must  say  this  for  myself,  that  the  whole  audience  al- 
lowed I  did  your  part  justice  ;  so  don't  lay  the  dam- 
nation of  your  play  to  my  account." — "I  don't  know 
what  you  mean  by  damnation,"  replied  the  poet. — 
"  Why,  you  know  it  was  acted  but  one  night,"  cried 
the  player. — "  No,"  said  the  poet,  "  you  and  the 
whole  town  were  enemies ;  the  pit  were  all  my 
enemies,  fellows  that  would  cut  my  throat,  if  the 
fear  of  hanging  did  not  restrain  them.  AU  tailors, 
sir,  all  tailors." — "  Why  should  the  tailors  be  so 
angry  with  youl"  cries  the  player.  "I  suppose  you 
don't  employ  so  many  in  making  your  clothes." — 
"  I  admit  your  jest,"  answered  the  poet ;  "  but  you 
remember  the  affair  as  well  as  myself ;  you  know 
there  was  a  party  in  the  pit  and  upper-gallery  would 
not  suffer  it  to  be  given  out  again ;  though  much, 
ay  infinitely,  the  majority,  all  the  boxes  in  particular, 
were  desirous  of  it ;  nay,  most  of  the  ladies  swore 
they  never  would  come  to  the  house  till  it  was  acted 
again.  Indeed,  I  must  own  their  policy  was  good 
in  not  letting  it  be  given  out  a  second  time  :  for  the 
rascals  knew  if  it  had  gone  a  second  night  it  would 
have  run  fifty ;  for  if  ever  there  was  distress  in  a 
tragedy, — I  am  not  fond  of  my  own  performance  ; 
but  if  I  should  tell  you  Avhat  the  best  judges  said  of 

it Nor  was  it   entirely    owing   to    my    enemies 

neither  that  it  did  not  succeed  on  the  stage  as  well 
as  it  hath  since  among  the  polite  readers ;  for  you 
can't  say  it  had  justice  done  it  by  the  performers." 
— "  I  think,"  answered  the  player,  "  the  performers 
did  the  distress  of  it  justice  ;  for  I  am  sure  we  were 
in  distress  enough,  who  were  pelted  with  oranges  all 
the  last  act :  we  all  imagined  it  would  have  been 
the  last  act  of  our  lives." 

The  poet,  whose  fury  was  now  raised,  had  just 
attempted  to  answer  when  they  were  interrupted, 
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and  an  end  put  to  their  discourse,  by  an  accident, 
which  if  the  reader  is  impatient  to  know,  he  must 
skip  over  the  next  chapter,  which  is  a  sort  of  coun- 
terpart to  this,  and  contains  some  of  the  best  and 
gravest  matters  in  the  whole  book,  being  a  discourse 
between  parson  Abraham  Adams  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Andrews. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Containing  the  exhortations  of  parson  Adams  to  his  friend  in 
affliction ;  calculated  for  the  instruction  and  impro^•ement  of 
the  reader. 

Joseph  no  sooner  came  perfectly  to  himself  than, 
perceiving  his  mistress  gone,  he  bewailed  her  loss 
with  groans  which  would  have  pierced  any  heart  but 
those  which  are  possessed  by  some  people,  and  are 
made  of  a  certain  composition,  not  unlike  flint  in  its 
hardness  and  other  properties  ;  for  you  may  strike 
fire  from  them,  which  Avill  dart  through  the  eyes,  but 
they  can  never  distil  one  drop  of  water  the  same  way. 
His  own,  poor  youth  !  was  of  a  softer  composition  ; 
and  at  those  words,  O  my  dear  Fanny !  O  my  love  ! 
shall  I  never  see  thee  more  1  his  eyes  overflowed 
with  tears,  which  Avould  have  become  anything  but 
a  hero.  In  a  word,  his  despair  was  more  easy  to  be 
conceived  than  related. 

Mr.  Adams,  after  many  groans,  sitting  with  his 
back  to  Joseph,  began  thus  in  a  sorrowful  tone : 
"  You  cannot  imagine,  my  good  child,  that  I  entirely 
blame  these  first  agonies  of  your  grief;  for,  when  mis- 
fortunes attack  us  by  surprise,  it  must  require  infi- 
nitely more  learning  than  you  are  master  of  to  resist 
them  ;  but  it  is  the  business  of  a  man  and  a  christian 
to  summon  Reason  as  quickly  as  he  can  to  his  aid ; 
and  she  will  presently  teach  him  patience  and  sub- 
mission. Be  comforted,  therefore,  child  ;  I  say  be 
comforted.  It  is  true,  you  have  lost  the  prettiest, 
kindest,  loveliest,  sweetest  young  woman,  one  with 
whom  you  might  have  expected  to  have  lived  in  hap- 
piness, virtue,  and  innocence  ;  by  whom  you  might 
have  promised  yourself  many  little  darlings,  who 
would  have  been  the  delight  of  your  youth  and  the 
comfort  of  your  age.  You  have  not  only  lost  her, 
but  have  reason  to  fear  the  utmost  violence  which 
lust  and  power  can  inflict  upon  her.  Now,  indeed, 
you  may  easily  raise  ideas  of  horror,  which  might 
drive  you  to  despair." — "  O  I  shall  run  mad!"  cries 
Joseph.  "  O  that  I  could  but  command  my  hands 
to  tear  my  eyes  out  and  my  flesh  ofl"!" — "  If  you 
would  use  them  to  such  purposes,  I  am  glad  you 
can't,"  answered  Adams.  •'  I  have  stated  your 
misfortunes  as  strong  as  I  possibly  can ;  but,  on  tlie 
other  side,  you  are  to  consider  you  are  a  christian, 
that  no  accident  happens  to  us  without  the  divine 
permission,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  man  and  a 
christian  to  submit.  We  did  not  make  ourselves ; 
but  the  same  power  which  made  us  rules  over  us, 
and  we  are  absolutely  at  his  disposal ;  he  may  do 
with  us  what  he  pleases,  nor  have  we  any  right  to 
complain.  A  second  reason  against  our  complaint 
is  our  ignorance  ;  for,  as  we  know  not  future  events, 
so  neither  can  we  tell  to  what  purpose  any  accident 
tends ;  and  that  which  at  fust  threatens  us  with 
evil  may  in  the  end  produce  our  good.  I  should 
indeed  have  said  our  ignorance  is  twofold  (but  I 
have  not  at  present  time  to  divide  properly),  for,  as 
we  know  not  to  what  purpose  any  event  is  ulti- 
mately directed,  so  neither  can  we  affirm  from  what 
cause  it  originally  sprung.  You  are  a  man,  and 
consequently  a  sinner ;  and  this  may  be  a  punish- 
ment to  you  for  your  sins :  indeed  in  this  sense  it 
may  be  esteemed  as  a  good,  yea,  as  the  greatest 
good,  which  satisfies  the  anger  of  heaven,  and  averts 
that  wrath   which  cannot   continue   without    our 


destruction.  Thirdly,  our  impotency  in  relieving 
ovu-selves  demonstrates  the  folly  and  absurdity  of 
our  complaints  :  for  whom  do  we  resist,  or  against 
whom  do  we  complain,  but  a  power  from  whose 
shafts  no  armour  can  guard  us,  no  speed  can  fly  i. — 
a  power  which  leaves  us  no  hope  but  in  submis- 
sion." "  O  sir  !"  cried  Joseph,  "  all  this  is  very 
true,  and  very  fine,  and  I  could  hear  you  all  day 
if  I  was  not  so  grieved  at  heart  as  now  I  am." — 
"  Would  you  take  physic,"  says  Adams,  "  when 
you  are  well,  and  refuse  it  when  you  are  sick  ?  Is 
not  comfort  to  be  administered  to  the  afllicted,  and 
not  to  those  who  rejoice  or  those  who  are  at  ease'?" 
"  O  !  you  have  not  spoken  one  word  of  comfort  to 
me  yet!"  returned  Joseph.  '<  No  !"  cries  Adams  ; 
"  what  am  I  then  doing  1  what  can  I  say  to  comfort 
youl"  "  O  tell  me,"  cries  Joseph,  "that  Fanny 
will  escape  back  to  my  arms,  that  they  shall  again 
enclose  that  lovely  creature,  with  all  her  sweetness, 
all  her  untainted  innocence  about  her !"  "  Why, 
perhaps  you  may,"  cries  Adams,  "  but  I  can't  pro- 
mise you  what 's  to  come.  You  must,  with  per- 
fect resignation,  wait  the  event :  if  she  be  restored 
to  you  again,  it  is  your  duty  to  be  thankful,  and  so 
it  is  if  she  be  not.  Joseph,  if  you  are  wise  and 
truly  know  your  own  interest,  you  will  peaceably 
and  quietly  submit  to  all  the  dispensations  of  Pro- 
vidence, being  thoroughly  assured  that  all  the  mis- 
fortunes, how  great  soever,  which  happen  to  the 
righteous,  happen  to  them  for  their  own  good. 
Nay,  it  is  not  your  interest  only,  but  your  duty,  to 
abstain  from  immoderate  grief;  which  if  you  in- 
dulge, you  are  not  worthy  the  name  of  christian." 
He  spoke  these  last  words  with  an  accent  a  little 
severer  than  usual ;  upon  which  Joseph  begged  him 
not  to  be  angry,  saying,  he  mistook  him  if  he  thought 
he  denied  it  was  his  duty,  for  he  had  known  that 
long  ago.  "  What  signifies  knowing  your  duty,  if 
you  do  not  perform  it"?"  answered  Adams.  "  Your 
knowledge  increases  your  guilt.  O  Joseph  !  I  never 
thought  you  had  this  stubbornness  in  your  mind." 
Joseph  replied,  "  He  fancied  he  misunderstood 
him ;  which  I  assure  you,"  says  he,  "  you  do,  if 
you  imagine  I  endeavour  to  grieve ;  upon  my  soul 
I  don't."  Adams  rebuked  him  for  swearing,  and 
then  proceeded  to  enlarge  on  the  folly  of  grief,  telling 
him,  all  the  wise  men  and  philosophers,  even  among 
the  heathens,  had  written  against  it,  quoting  several 
passages  from  Seneca,  and  the  consolation,  which, 
though  it  was  not  Cicero's,  was,  he  said,  as  good 
almost  as  any  of  his  works  ;  and  concluded  all  by 
hinting  that  immoderate  grief  in  this  case  might 
incense  that  power  which  alone  could  restore  him 
his  Fanny.  This  reason,  or  indeed  rather  the  idea 
which  it  raised  of  the  restoration  of  his  mistress, 
had  more  eflfect  than  all  which  the  parson  had  said 
before,  and  for  a  moment  abated  his  agonies  ;  but, 
when  his  fears  sufficiently  set  before  his  eyes  the 
danger  that  poor  creature  was  in,  his  grief  returned 
again  with  repeated  violence,  nor  could  Adams  in 
the  least  assuage  it ;  though  it  may  be  doubted  in 
his  behalf  whether  Socrates  himself  could  have 
prevailed  any  better. 

They  remained  some  time  in  silence,  and  groans 
and  sighs  issued  from  them  both  ;  at  length  Joseph 
burst  out  into  the  following  soliloquy  : — 

"  Yes,  I  will  bear  my  sorrows  like  a  man. 
But  I  must  also  feel  them  as  a  man. 
I  cannot  but  remember  such  things  were. 
And  were  most  dear  to  me." 

Adams  asked  him  what  stuff  that  was  he  repeated  1 
To  which  he  answered,  they  were  some  lines  he  had 
gotten  by  heart  out  of  a  play.  "  Ay,  there  is  nothing 
but  heathenism  to  be  learned  from  plays,"  replied 
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he.  "  I  never  heard  of  any  plays  fit  for  a  christian 
to  read,  but  Cato  and  the  Conscious  Lovers ;  and,  I 
must  own,  in  the  latter  there  are  some  things  almost 
solemn  enough  for  a  sermon."  But  we  shall  now 
leave  them  a  little,  and  inquire  after  the  subject  of 
their  conversation. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


More  advenluies,  wliich  we  hope  will  as  much  please  as 
surpiise  the  reader. 

Neither  the  facetious  dialogue  which  passed  be- 
tween the  poet  and  the  player,  nor  the  grave  and 
truly  solemn  discourse  of  Mr.  Adams,  will,  we  con- 
ceive, make  the  reader  sufficient  amends  for  the 
anxiety  which  he  must  have  felt  on  the  account  of  poor 
Fanny,  whom  we  left  in  so  deplorable  a  condition. 
We  shall  therefore  now  proceed  to  the  relation  of 
what  happened  to  that  beautiful  and  innocent  virgin, 
after  she  fell  into  the  wicked  hands  of  the  captain. 

The  man  of  war,  having  conveyed  his  charming 
prize  out  of  the  inn  a  little  before  day,  made  the 
utmost  expedition  in  his  power  towards  the  squire's 
house,  where  this  delicate  creature  was  to  be  ofi'ei'ed 
up  a  sacrifice  to  the  lust  of  a  ravisher.  He  was  not 
only  deaf  to  all  her  bewailings  and  entreaties  on 
the  road,  but  accosted  her  ears  with  impurities 
which,  having  been  never  before  accustomed  to 
them,  she  happily  for  herself  very  little  understood. 
At  last  he  changed  this  note,  and  attempted  to 
soothe  and  mollify  her,  by  setting  forth  the  splendour 
and  luxury  which  would  be  her  fortune  with  a  man 
■who  would  have  the  inclination,  and  power  too,  to 
give  her  whatever  her  utmost  wishes  could  desire  ; 
and  told  her  he  doubted  not  but  she  would  soon 
look  kmder  on  him,  as  the  instrument  of  her  hap- 
piness, and  despise  that  pitiful  fellow  whom  her 
ignorance  only  could  make  her  fond  of.  She  an- 
swered, she  knew  not  whom  he  meant ;  she  never 
was  fond  of  any  pitiful  fellow.  "  Are  you  affronted, 
madam,"  says  he,  "  at  my  calling  him  so?  But 
what  better  can  be  said  of  one  in  a  livery,  notwith- 
standing your  fondness  for  him!"  She  returned, 
that  she  did  not  understand  him,  that  the  man  had 
been  her  fellow-servant,  and  she  believed  was  as 
honest  a  creature  as  any  alive  ;  but  as  for  fondness 
for  men —  "  I  warrant  ye,"  cries  the  captain,  "  we 
shall  find  means  to  persuade  you  to  be  fond  ;  and  I 
advise  you  to  yield  to  gentle  ones,  for  you  may  be 
assured  that  it  is  not  in  your  power,  by  any  strug- 
gles whatever,  to  preserve  your  virginity  two  hours 
longer.  It  will  be  your  interest  to  consent ;  for 
the  squire  will  be  much  kinder  to  you  if  he  enjoys 
you  willingly  than  by  force."  At  which  words  she 
began  to  call  aloud  for  assistance  (for  it  was  now 
open  day),  but,  finding  none,  she  lifted  her  eyes 
to  heaven,  and  supplicated  the  divine  assistance  to 
preserve  her  innocence.  The  captain  told  her,  if 
she  persisted  in  her  vociferation,  he  would  find  a 
means  of  stopping  her  mouth.  And  now  the  poor 
wretch,  perceiving  no  hopes  of  succour,  abandoned 
herself  to  despair,  and,  sighing  out  the  name  of 
Joseph !  Joseph !  a  river  of  tears  ran  down  her 
lovely  cheeks,  and  wet  the  handkerchief  whicli 
covered  her  bosom.  A  horseman  now  appeared  in 
the  road,  upon  which  the  captain  threatened  her 
violently  if  she  complained  ;  however,  the  moment 
they  approached  each  other  she  begged  him  with 
the  utmost  earnestness  to  relieve  a  distressed  crea- 
ture who  was  in  the  hands  of  a  ravisher.  The  fellow 
stopped  at  these  words,  but  the  captain  assured  him 
it  was  his  wife,  and  that  he  Avas  carrying  her  home 
from  her  adulterer,  which  so  satisfied  the  fellow, 
who  was  an  old  one  (and  perhaps  a  married  one  too), 


that  he  wished  him  a  good  journey,  and  rode  on. 
He  was  no  sooner  passed  than  the  captain  abused 
her  violently  for  breaking  his  commands,  and  threat- 
ened to  gag  her,  when  two  more  horsemen,  armed 
with  pistols,  came  into  the  road  just  before  them. 
She  again  solicited  their  assistance,  and  the  captain 
told  the  same  story  as  before.  Upon  which  one 
said  to  the  other,  "  That's  a  charming  wench.  Jack  ; 
I  wish  I  had  been  in  the  fellow's  place,  whoever  he 
is."  But  the  other  instead  of  answering  him,  cried 
out,  "  Zounds,  I  know  her ;"  and  then,  turning  to 
her,  said,  "  Sure  you  are  not  Fanny  Goodwill  f— 
"  Indeed,  indeed,  I  am,"  she  cried — "  O  John !  I 
know  you  now — Heaven  hath  sent  you  to  my  as- 
sistance, to  deliver  me  from  this  wicked  man,  who 
is  carrying  me  away  for  his  vile  purposes— O  for 
God's  sake  rescue  me  from  him  1"  A  fierce  dia- 
logue immediately  ensued  between  the  captain  and 
these  two  men,  who,  being  both  armed  with  pistols, 
and  the  chariot  which  they  attended  being  now  ar- 
rived, the  captain  saw  both  force  and  stratagem  were 
vain,  and  endeavoured  to  make  his  escape,  in  which 
however  he  could  not  succeed.  The  gentleman  who 
rode  in  the  chariot  ordered  it  to  stop,  and  with  an 
au'  of  authority  examined  into  the  merits  of  the 
cause  ;  of  which  being  advertised  by  Fanny,  whose 
credit  was  confirmed  by  the  fellow  who  knew  her, 
he  ordered  the  captain,  who  was  all  bloody  from 
his  encounter  at  the  inn,  to  be  conveyed  as  a  pri- 
soner behind  the  chariot,  and  very  gallantly  took 
Fanny  into  it ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  this  gentleman 
(who  was  no  other  than  the  celebrated  Mr.  Peter 
Pounce,  and  who  preceded  the  lady  Booby  only  a 
few  miles,  by  setting  out  earlier  in  the  morning) 
was  a  very  gallant  person,  and  loved  a  pretty  girl 
better  than  anything  besides  his  own  money  or  the 
money  of  other  people. 

The  chariot  now  proceeded  towards  the  inn, 
which,  as  Fanny  was  informed,  lay  in  their  way, 
and  where  it  arrived  at  that  very  time  while  the 
poet  and  player  were  disputing  below  stairs,  and 
Adams  and  Joseph  were  discoursing  back  to  back 
above  ;  just  at  that  period  to  which  we  brought  them 
both  in  the  two  preceding  chapters  the  chariot 
stopped  at  the  door,  and  in  an  instant  Fanny,  leap- 
ing from  it,  ran  up  to  her  Joseph. — O  reader !  con- 
ceive if  thou  canst  the  joy  which  fired  the  breasts 
of  these  lovers  on  this  meeting ;  and  if  thy  own 
heart  doth  not  sympathetically  assist  thee  in  this 
conception,  I  pity  thee  sincerely  from  my  own  ;  for 
let  the  hard-hearted  villain  know  this,  that  there  is  a 
pleasure  in  a  tender  sensation  beyond  any  which  he 
is  capable  of  tasting. 

Peter,  being  informed  by  Fanny  of  the  presence  of 
Adams,  stopped  to  see  him,  and  receive  his  homage  ; 
for,  as  Peter  was  an  hypocrite,  a  sort  of  people  whom 
Mr.  Adams  never  saw  through,  the  one  paid  that 
respect  to  his  seeming  goodness  which  the  other 
believed  to  be  paid  to  his  riches ;  hence  Mr.  Adams 
was  so  much  his  favourite,  that  he  once  lent  him 
four  pounds  thirteen  shiUings  and  sixpence  to  pre- 
vent his  going  to  gaol,  on  no  greater  secui-ity  than 
a  bond  and  judgment,  which  probably  he  would 
have  made  no  use  of,  though  the  money  had  not 
been  (as  it  was)  paid  exactly  at  the  time. 

It  is  not  perhaps  easy  to  describe  the  figure  of 
Adams  ;  he  had  risen  in  such  a  hurry,  that  he  had 
neither  breeches,  garters,  nor  stockings ;  nor  had  he 
taken  from  his  head  a  red  spotted  handkerchief, 
which  by  night  bound  his  wig,  turned  inside  out, 
ai'ound  his  head.  He  had  on  his  torn  cassock  and  his 
great-coat ;  but,  as  the  remainder  of  his  cassock  hung 
down  below  his  great-coat,  so  did  a  small  stripe  of 
white,  or  rather  whitish,  linen  appear  below  that ; 
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to  which  we  may  add  the  several  colours  whicli  ap- 
peared on  his  face,  where  a  long  piss-burnt  bearil  served 
to  retain  the  liquor  of  the  stone-pot,  and  that  of  a 
blacker  hue  which  distilled  from  the  mop. — This 
figure,  which  Fanny  had  delivered  from  his  captivity, 
was  no  sooner-  spied  by  Peter  than  it  disordered  the 
composed  gravity  of  his  muscles ;  however,  he  ad- 
vised him  immediately  to  make  himself  clean,  nor 
would  accept  his  homage  in  that  pickle. 

The  poet  and  player  no  sooner  saw  the  captain  in 
captivity  than  they  began  to  consider  of  their  own 
safety,  of  which  Hight  presented  itself  as  the  only 
means  ;  they  therefore  both  of  them  mounted  the 
poet's  horse,  and  made  the  most  expeditious  retreat 
in  their  power. 

The  host,  who  well  knew  Mr.  Pounce  and  lady 
Booby's  livery,  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  this 
change  of  the  scene  ;  nor  was  his  confusion  much 
helped  by  his  wife,  who  was  now  just  risen,  and, 
having  heard  from  him  the  account  of  what  had 
passed,  comforted  him  with  a  decent  number  of 
fools  and  blockheads  ;  asked  him  why  he  did  not 
consult  her,  and  told  him  he  would  never  leave  fol- 
lowing the  nonsensical  dictates  of  his  o^v^^  num- 
skull till  she  and  her  family  were  ruined. 

Joseph,  being  informed  of  the  captain's  arrival, 
and  seeing  his  Fanny  now  in  safety,  quitted  her  a 
moment,  and,  running  do-wn  stairs,  went  directly  to 
him,  and,  stripping  off  his  coat,  challenged  him  to 
fight ;  but  the  captain  refused,  saying  he  did  not 
understand  boxing.  He  then  grasped  a  cudgel  in 
one  hand,  and,  catching  the  captain  by  the  collar  with 
the  other,  gave  him  a  most  severe  drubbing,  and 
ended  with  telling  him  he  had  now  had  some  revenge 
for  what  his  dear  Fanny  had  suffered. 

"When  Mr.  Pounce  had  a  little  regaled  himself  with 
some  provision  which  he  had  in  his  chariot,  and  Mr. 
Adams  had  put  on  the  best  appearance  his  clothes 
would  allow  him,  Pounce  ordered  the  captain  into 
his  presence,  for  he  said  he  was  guilty  of  felony, 
and  the  next  justice  of  peace  should  commit  him  ; 
but  the  servants  (whose  appetite  for  revenge  is 
soon  satisfied),  being  sufficiently  contented  with  the 
drubbing  which  Joseph  had  inflicted  on  him,  and 
which  was  indeed  of  no  very  moderate  kind,  had 
suffered  him  to  go  off,  which  he  did,  threatening  a 
severe  revenge  against  Joseph,  which  I  have  never 
heard  he  thought  proper  to  take. 

The  mistress  of  the  house  made  her  voluntary 
appearance  before  Mr.  Pounce,  and  with  a  thousand 
curtsies  told  him,  "  She  hoped  his  honour  would 
pardon  her  husband,  who  was  a  very  nonsense  man, 
for  the  sake  of  his  poor  family ;  that  indeed  if  he 
could  be  ruined  alone,  she  should  be  very  willing  of 
it ;  for  because  as  why,  his  worship  very  well  knew 
he  deserved  it ;  but  she  had  three  poor  small  children, 
who  were  not  capable  to  get  their  own  living ;  and 
if  her  husband  was  sent  to  gaol,  they  must  all  come 
to  the  parish ;  for  she  was  a  poor  weak  woman,  con- 
tinually a-breeding,  and  had  no  time  to  Avork  for 
them.  She  therefore  hoped  his  honour  would  take 
it  into  his  worship's  consideration,  and  forgive  her 
husband  this  time ;  for  she  was  sure  he  never  in- 
tended any  harm  to  man,  woman,  or  child  ;  and,  if 
it  was  not  for  that  blockhead  of  his  own,  the  man  in 
some  things  was  well  enough  ;  for  she  had  had  three 
children  by  him  in  less  than  three  years,  and  was 
almost  ready  to  cry  out  the  fourth  time."  She  would 
have  proceeded  in  this  manner  much  longer,  had  not 
Peter  stopped  her  tongue,  by  telling  her  he  had  no- 
thing to  say  to  her  husband  nor  her  neither.  So,  as 
Adams  and  the  rest  had  assured  her  of  forgiveness, 
she  cried  and  curtsied  out  of  the  room. 

Mr.  Pounce  was  desirous  that  Fanny  should  con- 


tinue her  journey  with  him  in  the  chariot ;  but  she 
absolutely  refused,  saying  she  would  ride  beliind 
Joseph  on  a  horse  which  one  of  lady  Booby's  servants 
had  equipped  him  with.  But,  alas!  wlien  the  horse 
appeared,  it  was  found  to  be  no  other  than  that  iden- 
tical beast  whicli  Mr.  Adams  had  left  behind  him  at 
the  inn,  and  which  these  honest  fellows,  who  knew 
him,  had  redeemed.  Indeed,  whatever  horse  they  had 
provided  for  Joseph,  they  would  have  prevailed  with 
him  to  mount  none,  no  not  even  to  ride  before  his 
beloved  Fanny,  till  the  parson  was  supplied  ;  much 
less  Avould  he  deprive  his  friend  of  the  beast  which 
belonged  to  him,  and  which  he  knew  the  moment  he 
saw,  though  Adams  did  not ;  however,  when  he  was 
reminded  of  the  affair,  and  told  that  they  had  brought 
the  horse  with  them  which  he  left  behind,  he  an- 
swered— Bless  me  !  and  so  I  did. 

Adams  was  very  desirous  that  Joseph  and  Fanny 
should  mount  this  horse,  and  declared  he  could  very 
easily  walk  home.  "  If  I  walked  alone,"  says  he,  "  I 
would  wage  a  shilling  that  the  pedestrian  outstrip- 
ped the  equestrian  travellers ;  but,  as  I  intend  to  take 
the  company  of  a  pipe,  peradventure  I  may  be  an 
hour  later."  One  of  the  servants  whispered  Joseph 
to  take  him  at  his  word,  and  suffer  the  old  put  to 
walk  if  he  would  :  this  proposal  was  answered  with 
an  angry  look  and  a  peremptory  refusal  by  Joseph, 
who,  catching  Fanny  up  in  his  arms,  averred  he 
would  rather  carry  her  home  in  that  manner,  than 
take  away  Mr.  Adams's  horse  and  permit  him  to 
walk  on  foot. 

Perhaps,  reader,  thou  hast  seen  a  contest  between, 
two  gentlemen,  or  two  ladies,  quickly  decided, 
though  they  have  both  asserted  they  would  not  eat 
such  a  nice  morsel,  and  each  insisted  on  the  other's 
accepting  it ;  but  in  reality  both  were  very  desirous 
to  swallow  it  themselves.  Do  not  therefore  conclude 
hence  that  this  dispute  would  have  come  to  a  speedy 
decision :  for  here  both  parties  were  heartily  in  earnest, 
and  it  is  very  probable  they  would  have  remained  in 
the  inn-yard  to  this  day,  had  not  the  good  Peter 
Pounce  put  a  stop  to  it ;  for,  finding  he  had  no  longer 
hopes  of  satisfying  his  old  appetite  with  Fanny,  and 
being  desirous  of  having  some  one  to  whom  he  might 
communicate  his  grandeur,  he  told  the  parson  he 
would  convey  him  home  in  his  chariot.  This  favour 
was  by  Adams,  with  many  bows  and  acknowledg- 
ments, accepted,  though  he  afterwards  said,  "  he 
ascended  the  chariot  rather  that  he  might  not  offend 
than  from  any  desire  of  riding  in  it,  for  that  in  his 
heart  he  preferred  the  pedestrian  even  to  the  vehi- 
cular expedition."  All  matters  being  now  settled, 
the  chariot,  in  which  rode  Adams  and  Pounce, 
moved  forwards  ;  and  Joseph  having  borrowed  a  pil- 
lion from  the  host,  Fanny  had  just  seated  herself 
thereon,  and  had  laid  hold  of  the  girdle  which  her 
lover  wore  for  that  purpose,  when  the  Avise  beast, 
who  concluded  that  one  at  a  time  was  sufficient,  that 
two  to  one  were  odds,  &c.,  discovered  much  uneasi- 
ness at  his  double  load,  and  began  to  consider  his 
hinder  as  his  fore  legs,  moving  the  direct  contrary 
way  to  that  which  is  called  forwards.  Nor  could 
Joseph,  with  all  his  horsemanship,  persuade  him  to 
advance ;  but,  without  having  any  regard  to  the  lovely 
part  of  the  lovely  girl  which  was  on  his  back,  he 
used  such  agitations,  that,  had  not  one  of  the  men 
come  immediately  to  her  assistance,  she  had,  in  plain 
English,  tumbled  backwards  on  the  ground.  This 
inconvenience  was  presently  remedied  by  an  ex- 
change of  horses  ;  and  then  Fanny  being  again 
placed  on  her  pilion,  on  a  better-natured  and  some- 
what a  better-fed  beast,  the  parson's  horse,  finding  he 
had  no  longer  odds  to  contend  with,  agreed  to  march  ; 
and  the  whole  procession  set  forwards  for  Booby- 
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hall,  where  they  arrived  in  a  few  hours  without  any- 
thing remarkable  happening  on  the  road,  unless  it 
was  a  curious  dialogue  between  the  parson  and  the 
steward  :  which,  to  use  the  language  of  a  late  Apo- 
logist, a  pattern  to  all  biographers,  "  waits  for  the 
reader  in  the  next  chapter." 


CHAPTER  XHI. 

A  curious  dialogue  whicli  passed  between  Mr.  Abraham  Adams 
and  Mr.  Peter  Pouuce,  better  worth  readiug  than  all  the 
works  of  OoUey  Gibber  and  many  others. 
The  chariot  had  not  proceeded  far  before  Mr.  Adams 
observed  it  was  a  very  tine  day.  "  Ay,  and  a  very 
fine  country  too,"  answered  Pounce. — "  I  should 
think  so  more,"  returned  Adams,  "  if  I  had  not  lately 
travelled  over  tlie  Downs,  which  I  take  to  exceed 
this  and  all  other  prospects  in  the  universe." — "  A 
fig  for  prospects !"  answered  Pounce  ;  "  one  acre  here 
is  worth  ten  there  ;  and  for  my  own  part,  I  have  no 
delight  in  the  prospect  of  any  land  but  my  own." — 
"  Sir,"  said  Adams,  "  you  can  indulge  yourself  with 
many  fine  prospects  of  that  kind." — "  I  thank  God  I 
have  a  little,"  replied  the  other,  "  with  which  I  am 
content,  and  envy  no  man :  1  have  a  little,  Mr. 
Adams,  with  which  I  do  as  much  good  as  I  can." 
Adams  answered,  "  That  riches  without  charity  were 
nothing  worth  ;  for  that  they  were  a  blessing  only  to 
him  who  made  them  a  blessing  to  others." — "  You 
and  I,"  said  Peter,  "  have  difierent  notions  of  charity. 
I  own,  as  it  is  generally  used,  I  do  not  like  the  word, 
nor  do  I  think  it  becomes  one  of  us  gentlemen  ;  it  is 
a  mean  parson-like  quality  ;  though  I  would  not  in- 
fer many  parsons  have  it  neither." — "  Sir,"  said 
Adams,  "  my  definition  of  charity  is,  a  generous  dis- 
position to  relieve  the  distressed." — "  There  is  some- 
thing in  that  definition,"  answered  Peter,  "  which  I 
like  well  enough ;  it  is,  as  you  say,  a  disposition, 
and  does  not  so  much  consist  in  the  act  as  in  the  dis- 
position to  do  it.  But,  alas  !  Mr.  Adams,  who  are 
meant  by  the  distressed  1  Believe  me,  the  distresses 
of  mankind  are  mostly  imaginary,  and  it  would  be 
rather  folly  than  goodness  to  relieve  them." — "  Sure, 
sir,"  replied  Adams,  "  hunger  and  thirst,  cold  and 
nakedness,  and  other  distresses  which  attend  the 
poor,  can  never  be  said  to  be  imaginary  evils." — 
"  How  can  any  man  complain  of  hunger,"  said  Peter, 
"  in  a  country  where  such  excellent  salads  are  to  be 
gathered  in  almost  every  field  1  or  of  thirst,  where 
every  river  and  stream  produces  such  delicious  pota- 
tions* And  as  for  cold  and  nakedness,  they  are 
evils  introduced  by  luxury  and  custom.  A  man  na- 
turally wants  clothes  no  more  than  a  horse  or  any 
other  animal ;  and  there  are  whole  nations  who  go 
without  them  ;  but  these  are  things  perhaps  which 
you,  who  do  not  know  the  world " — "  You  will 
pardon  me,  sir,"  returned  Adams ;  "  I  have  read 
of  the  Gymnosophists." — "  A  plague  of  your  Jeho- 
saphats !"  cried  Peter ;  "  the  greatest  fault  in  our 
constitution  is  the  provision  made  for  the  poor, 
except  that  perhaps  made  for  some  others.  Sir, 
I  have  not  an  estate  which  doth  not  contribute  al- 
most as  much  again  to  the  poor  as  to  the  land- 
tax  ;  and  I  do  assure  you  I  expect  to  come  myself 
to  the  parish  in  the  end."  To  which  Adams  giving 
a  dissenting  smile,  Peter  thus  proceeded  :  '<  1  fancy, 
Mr.  Adams,  you  are  one  of  those  who  imagine  I 
am  a  lump  of  money ;  for  there  are  many  who,  I 
fancy,  believe  that  not  only  my  pockets,  but  my 
whole  clothes,  are  lined  with  bank-bills;  but  I 
assure  you,  you  are  all  mistaken  ;  I  am  not  the  man 
the  world  esteems  me.  If  I  can  hold  my  head 
above  water  it  is  all  I  can.  I  have  injured'myself 
by  purchasing.    I  have  been  too  liberal  of  my  money. 


Indeed,  I  fear  my  heir  will  find  my  affairs  in  a  worse 
situation  than  they  are  reputed  to  be.  Ah  !  he  will 
have  reason  to  wish  I  had  loved  money  more  and 
land  less.  Pray,  my  good  neighbour,  where  should 
I  have  that  quantity  of  riches  the  world  is  so  liberal 
to  bestow  on  me  1  Where  could  I  possibly,  without 
Iliad  stole  it,  acquire  such  a  treasure*?"  "Why 
truly,"  says  Adams,  "  I  have  been  always  of  your 
opinion  ;  I  have  wondered  as  well  as  yourself  with 
what  confidence  they  could  report  such  things  of 
you,  which  have  to  me  appeared  as  mere  impos- 
sibilities ;  for  you  know,  sir,  and  I  have  often 
heard  you  say  it,  that  your  wealth  is  of  your  own 
acquisition  ;  and  can  it  be  credible  that  in  your 
short  time  you  should  have  amassed  such  a  heap  of 
treasure  as  these  people  will  have  you  worth  *?  In- 
deed, had  you  inherited  an  estate  like  sir  Thomas 
Booby,  which  had  descended  in  your  family  for 
many  generations,  they  might  have  had  a  colour  for 
their  assertions."  "  Why,  what  do  they  say  I  am 
worth  ■?"  cries  Peter  with  a  malicious  sneer.  "  Sir," 
answered  Adams,  "  I  have  heard  some  aver  you  are 
not  worth  less  than  twenty  thousand  pounds."  At 
which  Peter  frowned.  "  Nay,  sir,"  said  Adams, 
"  you  ask  me  only  the  opinion  of  others  ;  for  my 
own  part,  I  have  always  denied  it,  nor  did  I  ever 
believe  you  could  possibly  be  worth  half  that  sum." 
"  However,  Mr.  Adams,"  said  he,  squeezing  him 
by  the  hand,  "  I  would  not  sell  them  all  I  am  worth 
for  double  that  sum  ;  and  as  to  what  you  believe,  or 
they  believe,  I  care  not  a  fig,  no  not  a  fart.  I  am 
not  poor  because  you  think  me  so,  nor  because  you 
attempt  to  undervalue  me  in  the  country.  I  know 
the  envy  of  mankind  very  well ;  but  I  thank  heaven 
I  am  above  them.  It  is  true,  my  wealth  is  of  my 
own  acquisition.  I  have  not  an  estate,  like  sir  Tho- 
mas Booby,  that  has  descended  in  my  family  through 
many  generations  ;  but  I  know  heirs  of  such  estates 
who  are  forced  to  travel  about  the  country  like  some 
people  in  torn  cassocks,  and  might  be  glad  to  accept 
of  a  pitiful  curacy  for  what  I  know.  Yes,  sir.  as 
shabby  fellows  as  yourself,  whom  no  man  of  my 
figure,  without  that  vice  of  good-nature  about  him, 
would  suffer  to  ride  in  a  chariot  with  him."  "  Sir," 
said  Adams,  "  I  value  not  your  chariot  of  a  rush  ; 
and  if  I  had  known  you  had  intended  to  affront  me, 
I  would  have  walked  to  the  world's  end  on  foot  ere 
I  would  have  accepted  a  place  in  it.  However,  sir, 
I  will  soon  rid  you  of  that  inconvenience  ;"  and,  so 
saying,  he  opened  the  chariot  door,  without  calling 
to  the  coachman,  and  leaped  out  into  the  highway, 
forgetting  to  take  his  hat  along  with  him ;  which, 
however,  Mr.  Pounce  threw  after  him  with  great 
violence.  Joseph  and  Fanny  stopped  to  bear  him 
company  the  rest  of  the  way,  which  was  not  above 
a  mile. 


BOOK  IV.— CHAPTER  I. 

The  arrival  of  lady  Booby  and  the  rest  at  Booby -hall. 
The  coach  and  six,  in  which  lady  Booby  rode,  over- 
took the  other  travellers  as  they  entered  the  parish. 
She  no  sooner  saw  Joseph  than  her  cheeks  glowed 
with  red,  and  immediately  after  became  as  totally 
pale.  She  had  in  her  surprise  almost  stopped  her 
coach  ;  but  recollected  herself  timely  enough  to  pre- 
vent it.  She  entered  the  parish  amidst  the  ringing 
of  bells  and  the  acclamations  of  the  poor,  Avho  were 
rejoiced  to  see  their  patroness  returned  after  so  long 
an  absence,  during  which  time  all  her  rents  had 
been  drafted  to  London,  without  a  shilling  being 
spent  among  them,  which  tended  not  a  little  to 
their  utter  impoverishing ;  for,  if  the  court  would 
be  severely  missed  in  such  a  city  as  London,  how 
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much  more  must  the  absence  of  a  person  of  great 
fortune  be  felt  in  a  little  country  village,  for  whose 
inhabitants  such  a  family  finds  a  constant  employ- 
ment and  supply  ;  and  with  the  offals  of  whose  table 
the  infirm,  aged,  and  infant  poor  are  abundantly 
fed,  with  a  generosity  which  hath  scarce  a  visible 
effect  on  their  benefactors'  pockets  ! 

But,  if  their  interest  inspired  so  public  a  joy  into 
every  countenance,  how  much  more  forcibly  did  the 
affection  which  they  bore  parson  Adams  operate 
upon  all  who  beheld  his  return  ■?  They  flocked  about 
him  like  dutiful  children  round  an  indulgent  parent, 
and  vied  with  each  other  in  demonstrations  of  duty 
and  love.  The  parson  on  his  side  shook  every  one 
by  the  hand,  inquired  heartily  after  the  healths  of 
all  that  were  absent,  of  their  children  and  relations ; 
and  expressed  a  satisfaction  in  his  face  which  no- 
thing but  benevolence  made  happy  by  its  objects 
could  infuse. 

Nor  did  Joseph  and  Fanny  want  a  hearty  wel- 
come from  all  who  saw  them.  In  short,  no  three 
persons  could  be  more  kindly  received,  as,  indeed, 
none  ever  more  deserved  to  be  universally  beloved. 

Adams  carried  his  fellow-travellers  home  to  his 
house,  where  he  insisted  on  their  partaking  what- 
ever his  wife,  whom,  with  his  children,  he  found  in 
health  and  joy,  could  provide : — where  we  shall 
leave  them  enjoying  perfect  happiness  over  a  homely 
meal,  to  view  scenes  of  greater  splendour,  but  in- 
finitely less  bliss. 

Our  more  intelligent  readers  will  doubtless  sus- 
pect, by  this  second  appearance  of  lady  Booby  on 
the  stage,  that  all  was  not  ended  by  the  dismission 
of  Joseph  ;  and,  to  be  honest  with  them,  they  are  in 
the  right :  the  arrow  had  pierced  deeper  than  she 
imagined  ;  nor  was  the  wound  so  easily  to  be  cured. 
The  removal  of  the  object  soon  cooled  her  rage, 
but  it  had  a  different  effect  on  her  love ;  that  de- 
parted with  his  person,  but  this  remained  lurking 
in  her  mind  with  his  image.  Restless  interrupted 
slumbers,  and  confused  horrible  dreams,  were  her 
portion  the  first  night.  In  the  morning,  fancy 
painted  her  a  more  delicious  scene  ;  but  to  delude, 
not  delight  her  ;  for,  before  she  could  reach  the  pro- 
mised happiness,  it  vanished,  and  left  her  to  curse, 
not  bless,  the  vision. 

She  started  from  her  sleep,  her  imagination  being 
all  on  fire  with  the  phantom,  Avhen,  her  eyes  acci- 
dentally glancing  towards  the  spot  where  yesterday 
the  real  Joseph  had  stood,  that  little  circumstance 
raised  his  idea  in  the  liveliest  colours  in  her  me- 
mory. Each  look,  each  word,  each  gesture  rushed 
back  on  her  mind  with  charms  which  all  his  cold- 
ness could  not  abate.  Nay,  she  imputed  that  to  his 
youth,  his  folly,  liis  awe,  his  religion,  to  everything 
but  what  would  instantly  have  produced  contempt, 
want  of  passion  for  the  sex,  or  that  which  would 
have  roused  her  hatred,  want  of  liking  to  her. 

Refiection  then  hurried  her  farther,  and  told  her 
she  must  see  this  beautiful  youth  no  more  ;  nay, 
suggested  to  her  that  she  herself  had  dismissed  him 
for  no  other  fault  than  probably  that  of  too  violent 
an  awe  and  respect  for  herself;  and  which  she  ought 
rather  to  have  esteemed  a  merit,  the  effects  of  which 
were  besides  so  easily  and  surely  to  have  been  re- 
moved ;  she  then  blamed,  she  cursed  the  hasty  rash- 
ness of  her  temper  ;  her  fury  was  vented  all  on 
herself,  and  Joseph  appeared  innocent  in  her  eyes. 
Her  passion  at  length  grew  so  violent,  that  it  forced 
her  on  seeking  relief,  and  now  she  thought  of  recall- 
ing him :  but  pride  forbad  that  ;  pride,  which  soon 
drove  all  softer  passions  from  her  soul,  and  represented 
to  her  the  meanness  of  him  she  was  fond  of.  That 
thought  soon  began  to  obscure  his  beauties  ;   con- 


tempt succeeded  next,  and  then  disdain,  which  pre- 
sently introduced  her  hatred  of  the  creature  who 
had  given  her  so  much  uneasiness.  These  enemies 
of  Joseph  had  no  sooner  taken  possession  of  lier 
mind  than  they  insinuated  to  her  a  thousand  things 
in  his  disfavour;  everything  but  dislike  of  her  per- 
son ;  a  thought  which,  as  it  would  have  been  into- 
lerable to  bear,  she  checked  the  momentit  endeavoured 
to  arise.  Revenge  came  now  to  her  assistance  ;  and 
she  considered  her  dismission  of  him,  stripped,  and 
without  a  character,  with  the  utmost  pleasure.  She 
rioted  in  the  several  kinds  of  misery  wliich  her  ima- 
gination suggested  to  her  might  be  his  fate  ;  and, 
with  a  smile  composed  of  anger,  mirth,  and  scorn, 
viewed  him  in  the  rags  in  which  her  fancy  had  dressed 
him. 

Mrs.  Slipslop,  being  summoned,  attended  her 
mistress,  who  had  now  in  her  own  opinion  totally 
subdued  this  passion.  Whilst  she  was  dressing  she 
asked  if  that  fellow  had  been  turned  away  according 
to  lier  orders.  Slipslop  answered,  she  had  told  her 
ladyship  so  (as  indeed  she  had). — "  And  how  did  he 
behave  I"  replied  the  lady.  "  Truly,  madam,"  cries 
Slipslop,  "  in  such  a  manner  that  infected  everybody 
who  saw  him.  The  poor  lad  had  but  little  wages  to 
receive  ;  for  he  constantly  allowed  his  father  and 
mother  half  his  income ;  so  that,  when  your  ladyship's 
livery  was  stripped  off,  he  had  not  wherewithal  to 
buy  a  coat,  and  must  have  gone  naked  if  one  of  the 
footmen  had  not  incommodated  him  with  one  ;  and 
whilst  he  was  standing  in  his  shirt  (and,  to  say  the 
truth,  he  was  an  amorous  figure),  being  told  your 
ladyship  would  not  give  him  a  character,  he  sighed, 
and  said  he  had  done  nothing  willingly  to  offend ; 
that,  for  his  part,  he  should  always  give  your  lady- 
ship a  good  character  wherever  he  went ;  and  he 
prayed  God  to  bless  you  ;  for  you  was  the  best  of 
ladies,  though  his  enemies  had  set  you  against  him. 
I  wish  you  had  not  turned  him  away  ;  for  I  believe 
you  have  not  a  faithfuller  servant  in  the  house." — 
"  How  came  you  then,"  replied  the  lady,  "to  ad- 
vise me  to  turn  him  away  V — "  I,  madam  !"  said 
Slipslop;  "  I  am  sure  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to 
say,  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  prevent  it ;  but  I  saw 
your  ladyship  was  angry  ;  and  it  is  not  the  business 
of  us  upper  servants  to  interfere  on  these  occasions." 
"  And  was  it  not  you,  audacious  wretch  !"  cried  the 
lady,  "  who  made  me  angry  ?  Was  it  not  your  tit- 
tle-tattle, in  which  I  believe  you  belied  the  poor 
fellow,  which  incensed  me  against  him?  He  may 
thank  you  for  all  that  hath  happened  ;  and  so  may  I 
for  the  loss  of  a  good  servant,  and  one  who  probably 
had  more  merit  than  all  of  you.  Poor  fellow  !  I  am 
charmed  with  his  goodness  to  his  parents.  Why  did 
not  you  tell  me  of  that,  but  suffer  me  to  dismiss  so 
good  a  creature  without  a  character^  I  see  the  reason 
of  your  whole  behaviour  now  as  well  as  your  com- 
plaint; you  was  jealous  of  the  wenches."  "  I  jea- 
lous!" said  Slipslop;  "I  assure  you,  I  look  upon 
myself  as  his  betters  ;  I  am  not  meat  for  a  foot- 
man, I  hope."  These  words  threw  the  lady  into 
a  violent  passion,  and  she  sent  Slipslop  from  her  pre- 
sence, who  departed,  tossing  her  nose,  and  crjing, 
"  Marry  come  up  1"  there  are  some  people  more 
jealous  than  I,  I  believe."  Her  lady  affected  not  to 
hear  these  words,  though  in  reality  she  did,  and  \in- 
derstood  them  too.  Now  ensued  a  second  conflict, 
so  like  the  former,  that  it  might  savour  of  repetition 
to  relate  it  minutely.  It  may  suffice  to  say  that  lady 
Booby  found  good  reason  to  doubt  whether  she  had 
so  absolutely  conquered  her  passion  as  she  had  flat- 
tered herself;  and,  in  order  to  accomplish  it  quite, 
took  a  resolution,  more  common  than  wise,  to  retire 
immediately  into  the   country.      The    reader   hath 
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long  ago  seen  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Slipslop,  whom  no 
pertuess  could  make  her  mistress  resolve  to  part 
with  ;  lately,  that  of  Mr.  Pounce,  her  forerunners  ; 
and,  lastly,  that  of  the  lady  herself. 

The  morning  after  her  arrival  being  Sunday,  she 
•went  to  church,  to  the  great  surprise  of  everybody, 
■who  wondered  to  see  her  ladysliip,  being  no  very 
constant  church-woman,  there  so  suddenly  upon  her 
journey.  Joseph  was  lilcewise  there;  and  I  have 
heard  it  was  remarked  that  slie  fixed  her  eyes  on 
him  much  more  than  on  the  parson ;  but  this  I  be- 
lieve to  be  only  a  malicious  rumour.  When  the 
prayers  were  ended  Mr.  Adams  stood  up,  and  with 
a  loud  voice  pronounced,  "  I  publish  the  bans  of 
marriage  between  Josepli  Andrews  and  Frances 
Goodwill,  both  of  this  parish,"  &c.  Whether  this 
had  any  effect  on  lady  Booby  or  no,  who  was  then 
in  her  pew,  which  the  congregation  could  not  see 
into,  I  could  never  discover:  but  certain  it  is,  that 
in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  stood  up,  and  di- 
rected her  eyes  to  that  part  of  the  church  where  the 
women  sat,  and  persisted  in  looking  that  way  during 
the  remainder  of  the  sermon  in  so  scrutinising  a 
manner,  and  with  so  angry  a  countenance,  that  most 
of  the  women  were  afraid  slie  was  offended  at  them. 
The  moment  she  returned  home  she  sent  for  Slipslop 
into  her  chamber,  and  told  her  she  wondered  what 
that  impudent  fellow  Joseph  did  in  that  parish"? 
Upon  which  Slipslop  gave  her  an  account  of  her 
meeting  Adams  with  him  on  the  road,  and  likewise 
the  adventure  with  Fanny.  At  the  relation  of  which 
the  lady  often  changed  her  countenance  ;  and  when 
she  had  heard  all,  she  ordered  Mr.  Adams  into  her 
presence,  to  whom  she  behaved  as  the  reader  will 
see  in  the  next  chapter. 

CHAPTER  IT. 

Dialogue  between  Mr.  Abraham  Adams  and  lady  Booby. 
Mr.  Adams  was  not  f;ir  off,  for  he  was  drinking 
her  ladyship's  health  below  in  a  cup  of  her  ale. 
He  no  sooner  came  before  her  than  she  began  in  the 
following  manner  :  "  I  wonder,  sir,  after  tlie  many 
great  obligations  you  have  had  to  this  family" 
(with  all  which  the  reader  hath  in  the  course  of  this 
history  been  minutely  acquainted),  that  yon  will 
ungratefully  show  any  respect  to  a  fellow  who  hath 
been  turned  out  of  it  for  his  misdeeds.  Nor  doth  it, 
I  can  tell  you,  sir,  become  a  man  of  your  character, 
to  run  about  the  country  with  an  idle  fellow  and 
wench.  Indeed,  as  for  the  girl,  I  know  no  harm  of 
her.  Slipslop  tells  me  she  was  formerly  bred  up  in 
my  house,  and  behaved  as  she  ought,  till  she 
hankered  after  this  fellow,  and  he  spoiled  her.  Nay, 
she  may  still,  perhaps,  do  very  well,  if  he  will  let 
her  alone.  You  are,  therefore,  doing  a  monstrous 
thing  in  endeavouring  to  procure  a  match  between 
these  two  people,  which  will  be  the  ruin  of  them 
both." — "  Madam,"  says  Adams,  "  if  your  ladyship 
will  but  hear  me  speak,  I  protest  I  never  heard  any 
harm  of  Mr.  Joseph  Andrews  ;  if  I  had,  I  should 
have  corrected  him  for  it ;  for  I  never  have,  nor  will, 
encourage  the  faults  of  those  under  my  cure.  As 
for  the  young  woman,  I  assure  your  ladyship  I  have 
as  good  an  opinion  of  her  as  your  ladyship  yourself 
or  any  other  can  have.  She  is  the  sweetest-tempered, 
honestest,  worthiest,  young  creature  ;  indeed,  as  to 
her  beauty,  I  do  not  commend  her  on  that  account, 
though  all  men  allow  she  is  the  handsomest  woman, 
gentle  or  simple,  that  ever  appeared  in  the  parish." — 
•'  You  are  very  impertinent,"  says  she,  "  to  talk  such 
fulsome  stuff  to  me.  It  is  mighty  becoming  truly  in  a 
clergyman  to  trouble  himself  about  handsome  women, 
and  you  are  a  delicate  judge  of  beauty,  no  doubt. 
A  man  who  hath  lived  all  his  life  in  such  a  parish  as 
this  is  a  rare  judge  of  beauty  !     Ridiculous  !  beauty 


indeed  !  a  country  wench  a  beauty  !  I  shall  be  sick 
whenever  I  hear  beauty  mentioned  again.  And 
so  this  wench  is  to  stock  the  parish  with  beauties,  I 
hope.  But,  sir,  our  poor  is  numerous  enough  already  ; 
I  Avill  have  no  more  vagabonds  settled  here." — "  Ma- 
dam," says  Adams,  "your  ladyship  is  offended  with 
me,  I  protest,  without  any  reason.  This  couple  were 
desirous  to  consummate  long  ago,  and  I  dissuaded 
them  from  it ;  nay,  I  may  venture  to  say,  I  believe  I 
was  the  sole  cause  of  their  delaying  it." — "Well," 
says  she,  "  and  you  did  very  wisely  and  honestly  too, 
notwithstanding  she  is  the  greatest  beauty  in  the 
parish." — "And  now,  madam,"  continued  he,  "  I 
only  perform  my  office  to  Mr.  Joseph." — "Pray, 
don't  mister  such  fellows  to  me,"  cries  the  lady. 
"  He,"  said  the  parson,  "  with  the  consent  of  Fanny, 
before  my  face  put  in  the  bans." — "  Yes,"  answered 
the  lady,  "  I  suppose  the  slut  is  forward  enough ; 
Slipslop  tells  me  how  her  head  runs  upon  fellows  ; 
that  is  one  of  her  beauties,  I  suppose.  But  if  they 
have  put  in  the  bans,  I  desire  you  will  publish  tliem 
no  more  without  my  orders." — ■"  Madam,"  cries 
Adams,  "  if  any  one  puts  in  sufficient  caution,  and 
assigns  a  proper  reason  against  them,  I  am  willing  to 
surcease." — "  I  tell  you  a  reason,"  says  she  :  "  he  is 
a  vagabond,  and  he  shall  not  settle  here,  and  bring 
a  nest  of  beggars  into  the  parish  ;  it  will  make  us '' 
but  little  amends  that  they  will  be  beauties." — ■  ■ 
"  Madam,"  answered  Adams,  "  with  the  utmost 
submission  to  your  ladyship,  I  have  been  informed 
by  lawyer  Scout  that  any  pei-son  who  serves  a  year 
gains  a  settlement  in  the  parish  where  he  serves." 
— "  Lawyer  Scout,"  replied  the  lady,  "  is  an  impu- 
dent coxcomb ;  I  will  have  no  lawyer  Scout  inter- 
fere with  me.  I  repeat  to  you  again,  I  will  have  no 
more  incumbrances  brought  on  us :  so  I  desire  you  will 
proceed  no  farther." — "  Madam,"  returned  Adams, 
"  I  would  obey  your  ladyship  in  evei-ything  that  is 
lawful ;  but  surely  the  parties  being  poor  is  no 
reason  against  their  marrying.  God  forbid  there 
should  be  any  such  law  !  The  poor  have  little  sliare 
enough  of  this  world  already  ;  it  would  be  barbarous 
indeed  to  deny  them  the  common  privileges  and 
innocent  enjoyments  which  nature  indulges  to  the 
animal  creation." — "  Since  you  understand  yourself 
no  better,"  cries  the  lady,  "nor  the  respect  due 
from  such  as  you  to  a  woman  of  my  distinction,  than 
to  affront  my  ears  by  such  loose  discourse,  I  shall 
mention  but  one  short  word  ;  it  is  my  orders  to  you 
that  you  publish  these  bans  no  more  ;  and  if  you 
dare,  I  will  recommend  it  to  your  master,  the  doctor, 
to  discard  you  from  his  service.  I  will,  sir,  not- 
withstanding your  poor  family ;  and  then  you  and 
the  greatest  beauty  in  the  parish  may  go  and  beg 
together." — "Madam,"  answered  Adams,  "I  know 
not  what  your  ladyship  means  by  the  terms  master 
and  service.  I  am  in  the  service  of  a  master  who 
will  never  discard  me  for  doing  my  duty ;  and  if  the 
doctor  (for  indeed  I  have  never  been  able  to  pay  for 
a  licence)  thinks  proper  to  turn  me  from  my  cure, 
God  will  provide  me,  I  hope,  another.  At  least,  my 
family,  as  well  as  myself,  have  hands ;  and  he  Avill 
prosper,  I  doubt  not,  our  endeavours  to  get  our 
bread  honestly  with  them.  Whilst  my  conscience  is 
pure,  I  shall  never  fear  what  man  can  do  unto  me." 
— "I  condemn  my  humility,"  said  the  lady,  "for 
demeaning  myself  to  converse  with  you  so  long.  I 
shall  take  other  measures  ;  for  I  see  you  are  a  con- 
federate with  them.  But  the  sooner  you  leave  me 
the  better ;  and  I  shall  give  orders  that  my  doors 
may  no  longer  be  open  to  you.  I  will  suffer  no 
parsons  who  run  about  the  country  with  beauties  to 
be  entertained  here." — "  Madam,"  said  Adams,  "  I 
shall  enter  into  no  persons'  doors  against  their  will : 
I  but  I  am  assured,  when  you  have  inquired  farther 
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into  this  matter,  you  will   applaud,  not  blame,  my 
proceeding ;    and   so    I    humbly   take    my   leave :' 
which  he  did  with  many  bows,  or  at  least  many  at- 
tempts at  a  bow. 


CHAPTER  III. 


What  passed  between  the  lady  and  lawyer  Scout. 
In  the  afternoon  the  lady  sent  for  Mr.  Scout,  whom 
she  attacked  most  violently  for  intermeddling  with 
her  servants,  which  he  denied,  and  indeed  Avith 
trutli,  for  he  had  only  asserted  accidentally,  and  per- 
haps rightly,  that  a  year's  service  gained  a  settle- 
ment ;  and  so  far  he  owned  he  might  have  formerly 
informed  the  parson  and  believed  it  was  law.  "  I 
am  resolved,"  said  the  lady,  "to  have  no  discarded 
seiTants  of  mine  settled  here  ;  and  so,  if  this  be  your 
law,  I  shall  send  to  another  lawyer."  Scout  said, 
"  If  she  sent  to  a  hundred  lawyers,  not  one  or  all  of 
them  could  alter  the  law.  The  utmost  that  was  in 
the  power  of  a  law^'er  was  to  prevent  the  law  taking 
effect ;  and  that  he  himself  could  do  for  her  ladyship 
as  well  as  any  other  ;  and  I  believe,"  says  he,  "  ma- 
dam, your  ladyship,  not  being  conversant  in  these 
matters,  hath  mistaken  a  difference ;  for  I  asserted  only 
that  a  man  who  served  a  year  was  settled.  Now 
there  is  a  material  difference  between  being  settled  in 
law  and  settled  in  fact ;  and  as  I  aiBrmed  generally 
he  was  settled,  and  law  is  preferable  to  fact,  my  settle- 
ment must  be  understood  in  law  and  not  in  fact.  And 
suppose,  madam,  we  admit  he  was  settled  in  law,  what 
use  will  they  make  of  it  1  how  doth  that  relate  to  fact '? 
He  is  not  settled  in  fact ;  and  if  he  be  not  settled 
in  fact,  he  is  not  an  inhabitant ;  and  if  he  is  not 
an  inhabitant,  he  is  not  of  this  parish  ;  and  then 
undoubtedly  he  ought  not  to  be  pviblished  here  ; 
for  Mr.  Adams  hath  told  me  your  ladyship's  plea- 
sure, and  the  reason,  which  is  a  very  good  one,  to 
prevent  burdening  us  with  the  poor  ;  we  have  too 
many  already,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  have  an  act 
to  hang  or  transport  half  of  them.  If  we  can  prove 
in  evidence  that  he  is  not  settled  in  fact,  it  is  another 
matter.  What  I  said  to  Mr.  Adams  was  on  a  sup- 
position that  he  was  settled  in  fact ;  and  indeed,  if 
that  was  the  case,  I  should  doubt." — "  Don't  tell  me 
your  facts  and  your  ifs,"  said  the  lady  ;  "  I  don't 
understand  your  gibberish  ;  you  take  too  much  upon 
you,  and  are  very  impertinent,  in  pretending  to  di- 
rect in  this  parish ;  and  you  shall  be  taught  better,  I 
assure  you,  you  shall.  But  as  to  the  wench,  I  am 
resolved  she  shall  not  settle  here  ;  I  will  not  suffer 
such  beauties  as  these  to  produce  children  for  us  to 
keep." — "  Beauties,  indeed !  your  ladyship  is  pleased 
to  be  merry,"  answered  Scout. — "  Mr.  Adams  de- 
scribed her  so  to  me,"  said  the  lady.  "  Pray,  what 
sort  of  dowdy  is  it,  Mr.  Scout  1" — "The  ugliest 
creature  almost  I  ever  beheld  ;  a  poor  dirty  drab  ; 
your  ladyship  never  saw  such  a  wretch." — "Well,  but 
dear  Mr.  Scout,  let  her  be  what  she  will,  these  ugly 
women  will  bring  children,  you  know  ;  so  that  we 
must  prevent  the  marriage." — "  True,  madam,"  re- 
plied Scout,  "  for  the  subsequent  marriage  co- 
operating with  the  law  will  carry  law  into  fact. 
"Wlien  a  man  is  married  he  is  settled  in  fact,  and 
then  he  is  not  removeable.  I  will  see  Mr.  Adams, 
and  I  make  no  doubt  of  prevailing  with  him.  His 
only  objection  is,  doubtless,  that  he  shall  lose  his 
fee  ;  but  that  being  once  made  easy,  as  it  shall  be,  I 
am  confident  no  farther  objection  will  remain.  No, 
no,  it  is  impossible  ;  but  your  ladyship  can't  dis- 
commend his  unwillingness  to  depart  from  his  fee. 
Every  man  ought  to  have  a  proper  value  for  his  fee. 
As  to  the  matter  in  question,  if  your  ladyship 
pleases  to  employ  me  in  it,  I  will  venture  to  promise 


you  success.  The  laws  of  this  land  are  not  so  vul- 
gar to  permit  a  mean  fellow  to  contend  vrith  one  of 
your  ladyship's  fortune.  We  have  one  sure  card, 
which  is,  to  carry  him  before  justice  Frolick,  who, 
upon  hearing  your  ladyship's  name,  will  commit 
him  without  any  farther  questions.  As  for  the  dirty 
slut,  Ave  shall  have  nothing  to  do  Avith  her;  for,  if  we 
get  rid  of  the  fellow,  the  ugly  jade  will — " — "  Take 
Avhat  measures  you  please,  good  Mr.  Scout," 
ansAvered  the  lady  :  "but  I  Avish  you  could  rid  the 
parish  of  both  ;  for  Slipslop  tells  me  such  stories  of 
this  wench,  that  I  abhor  the  thoughts  of  her ;  and, 
though  you  say  she  is  such  an  ugly  slut,  yet  you 
know,  dear  Mr.  Scout,  these  forward  creatures,  Avho 
run  after  men,  will  ahvays  find  some  as  forward  as 
themselves  ;  so  that,  to  prevent  the  increase  of  beg- 
gars, Ave  must  get  rid  of  her." — "Your  ladyship  is 
very  much  in  the  right,"  answered  Scout ;  "  but  I 
am  afraid  the  law  is  a  little  deficient  in  giving  us 
any  such  poAver  of  prevention  ;  however,  the  justice 
Avill  stretch  it  as  far  as  he  is  able,  to  oblige  your 
ladyship.  To  say  truth,  it  is  a  great  blessing  to  the 
country  that  he  is  in  the  commission,  for  he  hath 
taken  several  poor  off  our  hands  that  the  law  would 
never  lay  hold  on.  I  knoAV  some  justices  who  think 
as  much  of  committing  a  man  to  Bridewell  as  his 
lordship  at  'size  would  of  hanging  him ;  but  it  Avould 
do  a  man  good  to  see  his  worship,  our  justice,  com- 
mit a  fellow  to  Bridewell,  he  takes  so  much  pleasure 
in  it ;  and  when  once  we  ha'um  there,  Ave  seldom 
hear  any  more  o'um.  He's  either  starved  or  eat  up 
by  vermin  in  a  month's  time." — Here  the  arriAal  of 
a  visitor  put  an  end  to  the  conversation,  and  Mr. 
Scout,  having  undertaken  the  cause  and  promised 
it  success,  departed. 

This  Scout  Avas  one  of  those  felloAvs  Avho,  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  law,  or  being  bred  to  it,  take 
upon  them,  iii  defiance  of  an  act  of  parliament,  to 
act  as  lawyers  in  the  country,  and  are  called  so. 
They  are  the  pests  of  society,  and  a  scandal  to  a 
profession,  to  Avhich  indeed  they  do  not  belong,  and 
which  oAves  to  such  kind  of  rascallions  the  ill-Avill 
Avhich  weak  persons  bear  towards  it.  AVith  this 
fellow,  to  Avhom  a  little  before  she  would  not  have 
condescended  to  have  spoken,  did  a  certain  passion 
for  Joseph,  and  the  jealousy  and  the  disdain  of  poor 
innocent  Fanny,  betray  the  lady  Booby  into  a 
familiar  discourse,  in  which  she  inadvertently  con- 
firmed many  hints  with  which  Slipslop,  whose  gal- 
lant he  was,  had  pre-acquainted  him  ;  and  whence 
he  had  taken  an  opportunity  to  assert  those  severe 
falsehoods  of  little  Fanny  which  possibly  the  reader 
might  not  have  been  well  able  to  account  for  if  wa 
had  not  thought  proper  to  give  him  this  information. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  short  chapter,  but  very  full  of  matter;    particularly  the 

arrival  of  Mr.  Booby  and  his  lady. 
All  that  night,  and  the  next  day,  the  lady  Booby 
passed  with  the  utmost  anxiety  ;  her  mind  was  dis- 
tracted and  her  soul  tossed  up  and  doAvn  by  many 
turbulent  and  opposite  passions.  She  loved,  hated, 
pitied,  scorned,  admired,  despised  the  same  person 
by  fits,  which  changed  in  a  very  short  interval.  On 
Tuesday  morning,  Avhich  happened  to  be  a  holidayj 
she  went  to  church,  where,  to  her  surprise,  Mr. 
Adams  published  the  bans  again  with  as  audible  a 
voice  as  before.  It  Avas  lucky  for  her  that,  as  there 
was  no  sermon,  she  had  an  immediate  opportunity 
of  returning  home  to  vent  her  rage,  which  she  could 
not  have  concealed  from  the  congregation  five 
minutes ;  indeed,  it  was  not  then  very  numerous, 
the  assembly  consisting  of  no  more  than  Adam.,  his 
clerk,  his  wife,  the  lady,  and  one  of  her  servants, 
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At  her  return  she  met  Slipslop,  who  accosted  her  in 
these  words  :— "  O  meam,  what  doth  your  ladyship 
think  1  To  be  sure,  la-vvyer  Scout  hath  carried  Joseph 
and  Fanny  both  before"  tlie  justice.  All  the  parish 
are  in  tears,  and  say  they  will  certainly  be  hanged  ; 
for  nobody  knows  what  it  is  for."—"  I  suppose  they 
.ieserve  it,"  says  the  lady.  "Why  dost  thou  mention 
such  wretches  to  me  "?"— "  O  dear  madam!"  an- 
swered Slipslop,  "  is  it  not  a  pity  such  a  graceless 
young  man  should  die  a  virulent  deathly  I  hope 
the  judge  will  take  commensuration  on  his  youth. 
As  for  Fanny,  I  don't  think  it  signifies  much  what 
becomes  of  her  ;  and  if  poor  Joseph  hath  done  any- 
thing, I  could  venture  to  swear  she  traduced  him  to 
it :  few  men  ever  come  to  fragrant  punishment,  but 
by  those  nasty  creatures,  which  are  a  scandal  to  our 
sect."  The  lady  was  no  more  pleased  at  this  news, 
after  a  moment's  reflection,  than  Slipslop  herself;  for, 
though  she  wished  Fanny  far  enough,  she  did  not 
desire  the  removal  of  Joseph,  especially  with  her. 
She  was  puzzled  how  to  act  or  what  to  say  on  this 
occasion,  when  a  coach  and  six  drove  into  the  court, 
and  a  servant  acquainted  her  with  the  arrival  of  her 
nephew  Booby  and  his  lady.  She  ordered  them  to 
be  conducted  into  a  drawing-room,  whither  she 
presently  repaired,  having  composed  her  counte- 
nance as  well  as  she  could,  and  being  a  little  satis- 
fied that  the  wedding  would  by  these  means  be  at 
least  interrupted,  and  that  she  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  execute  any  resolution  she  might  take,  for 
which  she  saw  herself  provided  with  an  excellent 
instrument  in  Scout. 

The  lady  Booby  apprehended  her  servant  had 
made  a  mistake  when  he  mentioned  Mr.  Booby's 
lady  ;  for  she  had  never  heard  of  his  marriage  :  but 
how  great  was  her  surprise  when,  at  her  entering 
the  room,  her  nephew  presented  his  wife  to  her ! 
saying,  "  "Madam,  this  is  that  charming  Pamela,  of 
whom  I  am  convinced  you  have  heard  so  much." 
The  lady  received  her  with  more  civility  than  he 
expected ;  indeed  with  the  utmost ;  for  she  was 
perfectly  polite,  nor  had  any  vice  inconsistent  with 
good-breeding.  They  passed  some  little  time  in 
ordinary  discourse,  when  a  servant  came  and  whis- 
pered Mr.  Booby,  who  presently  told  the  ladies  he 
must  desert  them  a  little  on  some  business  of  con- 
sequence ;  and,  as  their  discourse  during  his  absence 
would  afford  little  improvement  or  entertainment 
to  the  reader,  we  will  leave  them  for  a  while  to  at- 
tend Mr.  Booby. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Containing  justice  business  ;  curious  precedents  of  depositions, 
and  other  matters  necessary  to  be  perused  by  all  justices  of 
tlie  peace  and  their  clerks. 

The  young  squire  and  his  lady  were  no  sooner 
alighted  from  their  coach  than  the  servants  began 
to  inquire  after  Mr.  Joseph,  from  whom  they  said 
their  lady  had  not  heard  a  word,  to  her  great  sur- 
prise, since  he  had  loft  lady  Booby's.  Upon  this 
they  were  instantly  informed  of  what  had  lately 
happened,  with  which  they  hastily  acquainted  their 
master,  who  took  an  immediate  resolution  to  go 
himself,  and  endeavour  to  restore  his  Pamela  her 
brother,  before  she  even  knew  she  had  lost  him. 

The  justice  before  whom  the  criminals  were  car- 
ried, and  who  lived  within  a  short  mile  of  the  lady's 
house,  was  luckily  Mr.  Booby's  acquaintance,  by 
his  having  an  estate  in  his  neighbourhood.  Order- 
ing therefore  his  horses  to  his  coach,  he  set  out  for 
the  judgment-seat,  and  arrived  when  the  justice 
had  almost  finished  his  business.  He  was  con- 
ducted into  a  hall,  where  he  was  acquainted  that 


his  worship  would  wait  on  him  in  a  moment ;  for 
he  had  only  a  man  and  a  woman  to  commit  to 
bridewell  first.  As  he  was  now  convinced  he  had 
not  a  minute  to  lose,  he  insisted  on  the  servant's 
introducing  him  directly  into  the  room  where  the 
justice  was  then  executing  his  office,  as  he  called  it. 
Being  brought  thither,  and  the  first  compliments 
being  passed  between  the  squire  and  his  worship, 
the  former  asked  the  latter  what  crime  those  two 
young  people  had  been  guilty  of?  "  No  great  crime," 
answered  the  justice  ;  "  I  have  only  ordered  them 
to  bridewell  for  a  month."  "  But  what  is  their 
crime  1"  repeated  the  squire.  "  Larceny,  an't  please 
your  honour,"  said  Scout.  "Ay,"  says  the  justice, 
"  a  kind  of  felonious  larcenous  thing.  I  believe  I 
must  order  them  a  little  correction  too,  a  little  strip- 
ping and  whipping."  (Poor  Fanny,  who  had  hither- 
to supported  all  with  the  thoughts  of  Joseph's  com- 
jjany,  trembled  at  that  sound  ;  but,  indeed,  without 
reason,  for  none  but  the  devil  himself  would  have 
executed  such  a  sentence  on  her.)  "  Still,"  said 
the  squire,  "  I  am  ignorant  of  the  crime — the  fact 
I  mean."  "  Why,  there  it  is  in  peaper,"  answered 
the  justice,  showing  him  a  deposition  Avhich,  in 
the  absence  of  his  clerk,  he  had  writ  himself,  of 
which  we  have  with  great  difficulty  procured  an 
authentic  copy ;  and  here  it  follows  verbatim  et  U- 
teratim : — 

The  depusU'wn  of  James  Scout,  layer,  and  Thomas  Trotter,  yeo- 
man, taken  before  me,  one  if  his  magesty's  justasses  of  the 
piece  for  Zumersetshire. 

"  These  deponants  saith,  and  first  Thomas  Trotter  for  him- 
self saith,  that  I'n  the  of  this  instant  October,  being  Sab- 
bath-day, between  the  ours  of  2  and  4  in  the  afternoon,  he 
zeed  Joseph  Andrews  and  Francis  Goodwill  walk  akross  a 
certane  feldo  belunging  to  layer  Scout,  and  out  of  the  path 
which  ledes  thru  the  said  felde,  and  there  he  zede  Josepli  An- 
drews with  a  nife  cut  one  hasel  twig,  of  the  value,  as  he  be- 
lieves, of  three  half-pence,  or  thereabouts;  and  he  saith  that 
the  said  Francis  Goodwill  was  likewise  walking  on  the  grass 
out  of  the  said  path  in  the  said  felde,  and  did  receive  and 
karry  in  her  hand  the  said  twig,  and  so  was  comfarling,  ead- 
ing,  and  abating  to  the  said  Joseph  therein-  And  the  said 
James  Scout  for  liimself  says  that  he  verily  believes  the  said 
twig  to  be  his  owq  proper  twig,"  &c. 

"  Jesu  '."  said  the  squire,  "  would  you  commit 
two  persons  to  bridewell  for  a  twig?'  "  Yes,"  said 
the  lawyer,  "  and  with  great  lenity  too ;  for  if  we 
had  called  it  a  young  tree,  they  would  have  been 
both  hanged."  "  Harkee,"  said  the  justice,  taking 
aside  the  squire ;  "  I  should  not  have  been  so  severe 
on  this  occasion,  but  lady  Booby  desires  to  get 
them  out  of  the  parish  ;  so  lawyer  Scout  will  give 
the  constable  orders  to  let  them  run  away,  if  they 
please  :  but  it  seems  they  intend  to  marry  together, 
and  the  lady  hath  no  other  means,  as  they  are 
legally  settled  there,  to  prevent  their  bringing  an 
incumbrance  on  her  own  parish."  "  Well,"  said 
the  squire,  "  I  will  take  care  my  aunt  shall  be  sa- 
tisfied in  this  point ;  and  likewise  I  promise  you, 
Joseph  here  shall  never  be  any  incumbrance  on  her. 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  you,  therefore,  if,  instead  of 
bridewell,  you  will  commit  them  to  my  custody." 
"  O  !  to  be  sure,  sir,  if  you  desire  it,"  answered  the 
justice  ;  and  without  more  ado  Joseph  and  Fanny 
were  delivered  over  to  squire  Booby,  whom  Joseph 
very  well  knew,  but  little  guessed  how  nearly  he 
was  related  to  him.  The  justice  burnt  his  mittimus, 
the  constable  was  sent  about  his  business,  the  lawyer 
made  no  complaint  for  want  of  justice  ;  and  the  pri- 
soners, with  exulting  hearts,  gave  a  thousand  thanks 
to  his  honour  Mr.  Booby ;  who  did  not  intend  their 
obligations  to  him  should  cease  here ;  for,  ordering 
his  man  to  produce  a  cloak-bag,  which  he  had 
caused  to  be  brought  from  lady  Booby's  on  purpose, 
he  desired  the  justice  that  he  might  have  Joseph 
with  him  into  a  room  ;  where,  ordering  a  servant 
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to  take  out  a  suit  of  his  own  clothes,  with  li^ien  and 
other  necessaries,  he  left  Joseph  to  dress  himself, 
who,  not  yet  knowing  the  cause  of  all  this  civility, 
excused  his  accepting  such  a  favour  as  long  as 
decently  he  could.  Whilst  Joseph  was  dressing, 
the  squire  repaired  to  the  justice,  whom  he  found 
talking  with  Fanny ;  for,  during  the  examination, 
she  had  flopped  her  hat  over  her  eyes,  which  were 
also  bathed  in  tears,  and  had  by  that  means  con- 
cealed from  his  worship  what  might  perhaps  have 
rendered  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Booby  unnecessary,  at 
least  for  herself.  The  justice  no  sooner  saw  her 
countenance  cleared  up,  and  her  bright  eyes  shining 
through  her  tears,  than  he  secretly  cursed  himself 
for  having  once  thought  of  bridewell  for  her.  He 
would  willingly  have  sent  his  own  wife  thither,  to 
have  had  Fanny  in  her  place.  And,  conceiving 
almost  at  the  same  instant  desires  and  schemes  to 
accomplish  them,  he  employed  the  minutes  whilst  the 
squire  was  absent  with  Joseph  in  assuring  her  how 
very  sorry  he  was  for  having  treated  her  so  roughly 
before  he  knew  her  merit ;  and  told  her,  that  since 
lady  Booby  was  unwilling  that  she  should  settle  in 
her  parish,  she  was  heartily  welcome  to  his,  where 
he  promised  her  his  protection,  adding  that  he  would 
take  Joseph  and  her  into  his  own  family,  if  she 
liked ;  which  assurance  he  confirmed  with  a  squeeze 
by  the  hand.  She  thanked  him  very  kindly,  and 
said,  "  She  would  acquaint  Joseph  with  the  ofltr, 
which  he  would  certainly  be  glad  to  accept ;  for  that 
lady  Booby  was  angry  with  them  both  ;  though  she 
did  not  know  either  had  done  anything  to  offend 
her,  but  imputed  it  to  madam  Slipslop,  who  had 
always  been  her  enemy." 

The  squire  now  returned,  and  prevented  any  far- 
ther continuance  of  this  conversation  ;  and  the  jus- 
tice, out  of  a  pretended  respect  to  his  guest,  but  in 
reality  from  an  apprehension  of  a  rival  (for  he  knew 
nothing  of  his  marriage),  ordered  Fanny  into  the 
kitchen,  whither  she  gladly  retired;  nor  did  the 
squire,  who  declined  the  trouble  of  explaining  the 
whole  matter,  oppose  it. 

It  would  be  unnecessary,  if  I  was  able,  which 
indeed  I  am  not,  to  relate  the  conversation  between 
these  two  gentlemen,  which  rolled,  as  I  have  been 
informed,  entirely  on  the  subject  of  horse-racing. 
Joseph  was  soon  dressed  in  the  plainest  dress  he 
could  find,  which  was  a  blue  coat  and  breeches,  with 
a  gold  edging,  and  a  red  waistcoat  with  the  same  : 
and  as  this  suit,  which  was  rather  too  large  for  the 
squire,  exactly  fitted  him,  so  he  became  it  so  well,  and 
looked  so  genteel,  that  no  person  would  have  doubted 
its  being  as  v/ell  adapted  to  his  quality  as  his  shape ; 

nor  have  suspected,  as  one  might,  when  my  lord , 

or  sir  — ■ — ,  or  Mr. ,  appear  in  lace  or  em- 
broidery, that  the  tailor's  man  wore  those  clothes 
home  on  his  back  which  he  should  have  carried 
under  his  arm. 

The  squire  now  took  leave  of  the  justice  ;  and, 
calling  for  Fanny,  made  her  and  Joseph,  against 
their  wills,  get  into  the  coach  with  him,  which  he 
then  ordered  to  drive  to  lady  Booby's.  It  had 
moved  a  few  yards  only,  when  the  squire  asked 
Joseph  if  he  knew  who  that  man  was  ci'ossing  the 
field  ;  for,  added  he,  I  never  saw  one  take  such 
strides  before.  Joseph  answered  eagerly,  "  O,  sir, 
it  is  parson  Adams !"  "  O  la,  indeed,  and  so  it  is," 
said  Fanny  ;  '*  poor  man,  he  is  coming  to  do  what 
he  could  for  us.  Well,  he  is  the  worthiest  best- 
natured  creature." — "  Ay,"  said  Joseph ;  "  God 
bless  him  '.  for  there  is  not  such  another  in  the  uni- 
verse." "  The  best  creature  living  sure,"  cries 
Fanny.  '*  Is  hel"  says  the  squire  ;  "  then  I  am 
resolved  to   have   the  best   creature   living  in   my 


coach  ;"  and  so  saying,  he  ordered  it  to  stop,  whilst 
Joseph,  at  his  request,  halloed  to  the  parson,  who, 
well  knowing  his  voice,  made  all  the  haste  imagin- 
able, and  soon  came  up  with  them.  He  was  desired 
by  the  master,  who  could  scarce  refrain  from  laugh- 
ter at  his  figure,  to  mouut  into  the  coach,  which  he 
with  many  thanks  refused,  saying  he  could  walk  by 
its  side,  and  he  'd  warrant  he  kept  up  with  it ;  but 
he  was  at  length  over-prevailed  on.  The  squire 
now  acquainted  Joseph  with  his  marriage  ;  but  he 
might  have  spared  himself  that  labour  ;  for  his  ser- 
vant, whilst  Joseph  was  dressing,  had  performed 
that  office  before.  He  continued  to  express  the  vast 
happiness  he  enjoyed  in  his  sister,  and  the  value  he 
had  for  all  who  belonged  to  her,  Joseph  made  many 
bows,  and  expressed  as  many  acknowledgments : 
and  parson  Adams,  who  now  first  perceived  Joseph's 
new  apparel,  burst  into  tears  with  joy,  and  fell  to 
rubbing  his  hands  and  snapping  his  fingers  as  if  he 
had  been  mad. 

They  were  now  arrived  at  the  lady  Booby's,  and 
the  squire,  desiring  them  to  wait  a  moment  in  the 
court,  walked  in  to  his  aunt,  and,  calling  her  out 
from  his  wife,  acquainted  her  with  Joseph's  arrival ; 
saying,  "  Madam,  as  I  have  married  a  virtuous  and 
worthy  woman,  I  am  resolved  to  own  her  relations, 
and  show  them  all  a  proper  respect ;  I  shall  think 
myself  therefore  infinitely  obliged  to  all  mine  who 
will  do  the  same.  It  is  true,  her  brother  liath  been 
your  servant,  but  he  is  now  become  my  brother ; 
and  I  have  one  happiness,  that  neither  his  character, 
his  behaviour,  or  appearance,  give  me  any  reason  to 
be  ashamed  of  calling  him  so.  In  short,  he  is  now 
below,  dressed  like  a  gentleman,  in  which  light  I 
intend  he  shall  hereafter  be  seen  ;  and  you  will 
oblige  me  beyond  expression  if  you  will  admit  him 
to  be  of  our  party ;  for  I  know  it  will  give  great 
pleasure  to  my  wife,  though  she  will  not  men- 
tion it." 

This  was  a  stroke  of  fortune  beyond  the  lady  Boo- 
by's hopes  or  expectation ;  she  answered  him  eagerly, 
"  Nephew,  you  know  how  easily  I  am  prevailed  on 
to  do  anything  which  Joseph  Andrews  desires — 
Phoo,  I  mean  which  you  desire  me ;  and,  as  he  is  now 
your  relation,  I  cannot  refuse  to  entertain  him  as 
such."  The  squire  told  her  he  knew  his  obliga- 
tion to  her  for  her  compliance ;  and  going  three 
steps,  returned  and  told  her — he  had  one  more  favour, 
which  he  believed  she  would  easily  grant,  as  she  had 
accorded  him  the  former.  "  There  is  a  young  wo- 
man— •" — "Nephew,"  says  she,  "don't  let  my 
good-nature  make  you  desire,  as  is  too  commonly 
the  case,  to  impose  on  me.  Nor  think,  because  I 
have  with  so  much  condescension  agreed  to  suffer 
your  brother-in-law  to  come  to  my  table,  that  I  Avill 
submit  to  the  company  of  all  my  own  servants,  and 
all  the  dirty  trollops  in  the  country."  "  Madam," 
answered  the  squire,  "  I  believe  you  never  saw  this 
young  creature.  I  never  beheld  such  sweetness 
and  innocence  joined  with  such  beauty,  and  withal 
so  genteel."  "  Upon  my  soul  I  won't  admit  her," 
replied  the  lady  in  a  passion ;  "  the  whole  world 
shan't  prevail  on  me  ;  I  resent  even  the  desire  as  au 
affront,  and" The  squire,  who  knew  her  inflex- 
ibility, interrupted  her,  by  asking  pardon,  and  pro- 
mising not  to  mention  it  more.  He  then  returned 
to  Joseph,  and  she  to  Pamela.  He  took  Joseph 
aside,  and  told  him  he  would  carry  him  to  his  sister, 
but  could  not  prevail  as  yet  for  Fanny.  Joseph 
begged  that  he  might  see  his  sister  alone,  and  then 
be  with  his  Fanny ;  but  the  squire,  knoAving  the 
pleasure  his  wife  would  have  in  her  brother's  com- 
pany, would  not  admit  it,  telling  Joseph  there  would 
be   nothing   in  so   short  an  absence  from  Fanny, 
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whilst  he  was  assured  of  her  safety ;  adding,  he  hoped 
he  could  not  so  easily  quit  a  sister  whom  he  had 
not  seen  so  long,  and  who  so  tenderly  loved  hnn. 
Joseph  immediately  complied ;  for  indeed  no  bro- 
ther  could  love  a  sister  more  ;  and,  recommending 
Fanny,  Avho  rejoiced  that  she  was  not  to  go  before 
lady  Booby,  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Adams,  he  attended 
the  squire  up  stairs,  whilst  Fanny  repaired  with  the 
parson  to  his  house,  where  slie  thought  herself  se- 
cure of  a  kind  reception. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Of  wliich  you  are  desired  to  read  no  more  than  you  like. 
The  meeting  between  Joseph  and  Pamela  was  not 
without  tears  of  joy  on  both  sides  ;  and  their  em- 
braces were  full  of  tenderness  and  affection.  They 
were,  however,  regarded  with  much  more  pleasure 
by  the  nephew  than  by  the  aunt,  to  whose  flame 
they  were  fuel  only ;  and  being  assisted  by  the  ad- 
dition of  dress,  which  was  indeed  not  wanted  to 
set  oiT  the  lively  colours  in  which  Nature  had 
drawn  health,  strength,  comeliness,  and  youth.  In 
the  afternoon  Joseph,  at  their  request,  entertained 
them  with  an  account  of  his  adventures  :  nor  could 
lady  Booby  conceal  her  dissatisfaction  at  those 
parts  in  which  Fanny  was  concerned,  especially 
when  Mr.  Booby  launched  forth  into  such  rapturous 
praises  of  her  beauty.  She  said,  applying  to  her 
niece,  that  she  wondered  her  nephew,  who  had  pre- 
tended to  marry  for  love,  should  think  such  a  sub- 
ject proper  to  amuse  his  wife  with ;  adding,  that, 
for  her  part,  she  should  be  jealous  of  a  husband 
who  spoke  so  warmly  in  praise  of  another  woman. 
Pamela  answered,  indeed,  she  thought  she  had 
cause  ;  but  it  was  an  instance  of  Mr.  Booby's  apt- 
ness to  see  more  beauty  in  women  than  they  were 
mistresses  of.  At  which  words  both  the  women 
fixed  their  eyes  on  two  looking-glasses  ;  and  lady 
Booby  replied,  that  men  were,  in  the  general,  very 
ill  judges  of  beauty ;  and  then,  whilst  both  con- 
templated only  their  o^^ai  faces,  they  paid  a  cross 
compliment  to  each  other's  charms.  When  the 
hour  of  rest  approached,  which  the  lady  of  the  house 
deferred  as  long  as  decently  she  could,  she  informed 
Joseph  (whom  for  the  future  we  shall  call  Mr. 
Joseph,  he  having  as  good  a  title  to  that  appellation 
as  many  others — I  mean  that  incontcsted  one  of 
good  clothes)  that  she  had  ordered  a  bed  to  be  pro- 
vided for  him.  He  declined  this  favour  to  his 
utmost;  for  his  heart  had  long  been  with  his  Fanny  ; 
but  she  insisted  on  his  accepting  it,  alleging  that 
the  parish  had  no  proper  accommodation  for  such 
a  person  as  he  was  now  to  esteem  himself.  The 
squire  and  his  lady  both  joining  with  her,  Mr.  Joseph 
was  at  last  forced  to  give  over  his  design  of  visiting 
Fanny  that  evening;  who,  on  her  side,  as  impa- 
tiently expected  him  till  midnight,  when,  in  com- 
placence to  Mr.  Adams's  family,  who  had  sat  up 
two  hours  out  of  respect  to  her,"she  retired  to  bed, 
but  not  to  sleep  ;  the  thoughts  of  her  love  kept  her 
Avaking,  and  his  not  returning  according  to  his 
promise  filled  her  with  uneasiness  ;  of  which,  how- 
ever, she  could  not  assign  any  other  cause  than 
merely  that  of  being  absent  from  him. 

Mr.  Joseph  rose  early  in  the  morning,  and  visited 
her  in  whom  his  soul  delighted.  She  no  sooner 
heard  his  voice  in  the  parson's  parlour  than  she 
leaped  from  her  bed,  and,  dressing  herself  in  a  few 
minutes,  went  down  to  him.  They  passed  two 
hours  with  inexpressible  happiness  together;  and 
tlien,  having  appointed  Monday,  by  Mr.  Adams's 
permission,  for  their  marriage,  Mr.  Joseph  returned, 
according  to  his  promise,  to  breakfast  at  the  lady 
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Booby's,  with  whose  behaviour,  since  the  evening, 
we  sliall  now  acquaint  tlie  reader. 

She  was  no  sooner  retired  to  her  chamber  than 
she  asked  Slipslop  "  What  she  thought  of  this 
wonderful  creature  her  nephew  had  married'?" — • 
'.'  Madam!"  said  Slipslop,  not  yet  sufficiently  un- 
derstanding what  answer  she  Avas  to  make.  "  I  ask 
you,"  answered  the  lady,  "  Avhat  you  think  of  the 
dowdy,  my  niece,  I  think  I  am  to  call  her  "i"  Slip- 
slop, wanting  no  farther  hint,  began  to  pull  her  to 
pieces,  and  so  miserably  defaced  her,  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  any  one  to  have  knoAvn 
the  person.  The  lady  gave  her  all  the  assistance 
she  could,  and  ended  Avith  saying,  "  I  think.  Slip- 
slop, you  haA'e  done  her  justice  ;  but  yet,  bad  as  she 
is,  she  is  an  angel  compared  to  this  Fanny."  Slip- 
slop then  fell  on  Fanny,  Avhom  she  hacked  and  hewed 
in  the  like  barbarous  manner,  concluding  Avith  an 
observation  that  there  was  always  something  in  those 
low-life  creatures  which  must  externally  exstinguish 
them  from  their  betters.  "  Really,"  said  the  lady, 
"  I  think  there  is  one  exception  to  your  rule  ;  I  am 
certain  you  may  guess  Avho  I  mean." — "  Not  I, 
upon  my  word,  madam,"  said  Slipslop.  "  I  mean 
a  young  fellow  ;  sure  you  are  the  dullest  Avretch," 
said  the  lady.  "  O  la !  I  am  indeed.  Yes,  truly 
madam,  he  is  an  accession,"  answered  Slipslop. 
"  Ay,  is  he  not.  Slipslop  ?"  returned  the  lady.  "  Is 
he  not  so  genteel  that  a  prince  might,  without  a 
blush,  acknoAvledge  him  for  his  soni  His  behaviour 
is  such  that  Avould  not  shame  the  best  education. 
He  borrows  from  his  station  a  condescension  in 
everything  to  his  superiors,  yet  unattended  by  that 
mean  servility  which  is  called  good  behaA'iour  in 
such  persons.  Everything  he  doth  hath  no  mark 
of  the  base  motive  of  fear,  but  visibly  shows  some 
respect  and  gratitude,  and  carries  with  it  the  per- 
suasion of  love.  And  then  for  his  virtues :  such 
piety  to  his  parents,  such  tender  affection  to  his 
sister,  such  integrity  in  his  friendship,  such  bravery, 
such  goodness,  that,  if  he  had  been  born  a  gentle- 
man, his  wife  would  have  possessed  the  most  in- 
valuable blessing." — "  To  be  sure,  ma'am,"  says 
Slipslop.  "  But  as  he  is,"  answered  the  lady,  "  if 
he  had  a  thousand  more  good  qualities,  it  must  render 
a  Avoman  of  fasliion  contemptible  even  to  be  sus- 
pected of  thinking  of  him  ;  yes,  I  should  despise 
myself  for  such  a  thought." — "  To  be  sure,  ma'am," 
said  Slipsloji.  "  And  Avhy  to  be  sure*!"  replied  the 
lady  ;  "  thou  art  always  one's  echo.  Is  he  not  more 
Avorthy  of  affection  than  a  dirty  country  cloAvn, 
though  born  of  a  family  as  old  as  the  flood  1  or  an 
idle  Avorthlcss  rake,  or  little  puisny  beau  of  qual-tyl 
And  yet  these  Ave  must  condemn  ourselves  to,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  censure  of  the  world  ;  to  shun 
the  contempt  of  others,  Ave  must  ally  ourselves  to 
those  we  despise  ;  wo  must  prefer  birth,  title,  and 
fortune,  to  real  merit.  It  is  a  tyranny  of  custom^  a 
tyranny  aa'c  must  comply  with  ;  for  ^v^  people  of 
fashion  are  the  slaves  of  custom." — "  Marry  come 
up  !"  said  Slipslop,  who  now  kncAV  well  Avhich  part 
to  take.  "  If  I  Avas  a  Avoman  of  your  ladyship's 
fortune  and  quality,  I  Avould  be  a  slave  to  nobody." 
— "  Me,"  said  the  lady  ;  "  I  am  speaking  if  a  young 
woman  of  f^ishion,  who  had  seen  nothing  of  the 
world,  should  happen  to  like  such  a  fellow. — Me, 

indeed!    I  hope  thou  dost  not  imagine" "No, 

ma'am,  to  be  sure,"  cries  Slipslop.  "No!  what 
no!"  cried  the  lady.  "Thou  art  always  ready  to 
answer  before  thou  hast  heard  one.  So  far  I  must 
allow  he  is  a  charming  felloAV.  Me,  indeed !  No, 
Slipslop,  all  thoughts  of  men  are  over  with  me.  I 
have  lost  a  husband  who — but  if  I  should  reflect  I 
should  run  mad.    My  future  ease  must  depend  upon 
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forgetfulness.  Slipslop,  let  me  hear  some  of  thy 
nonsense,  to  turn  my  thoughts  another  way.  What 
dost  thou  think  of  Mr.  Andrews  1" — "  Why  I  think," 
says  Slipslop,  "  he  is  the  handsomest,  most  properest 
man  I  ever  saw  ;  and  if  I  was  a  lady  of  the  greatest 
degree  it  would  be  well  for  some  folks.  Your  lady- 
ship may  talk  of  custom,  if  you  please :  but  I  am 
confidous  there  is  no  more  comparison  between 
young  Mr.  Andrews  and  most  of  the  young  gentle- 
men who  come  to  your  ladyship's  house  in  London ; 
a  parcel  of  whipper-snapper  sparks  :  I  would  sooner 
marry  our  old  parson  Adams.  Never  tell  me  what 
people  say,  whilst  I  am  happy  in  the  arms  of  him 
I  love.  Some  folks  rail  against  other  folks  because 
other  folks  have  what  some  folks  would  be  glad  of." 
— "  And  so,"  answered  the  ladj',  "  if  you  was  a 
woman  of  condition,  you  Avould  really  marry  Mr. 
Andrews'?" — "Yes,  I  assure  your  ladyship,"  re- 
plied Slipslop,  *'  if  he  would  have  me." — "  Fool, 
idiot!"  cries  the  lady  ;  "  if  he  Avould  have  a  woman 
of  fashion  !  is  that  a  question  1 " — "  No,  truly, 
madam,"  said  Slipslop,  "  I  believe  it  would  be  none 
if  Fanny  was  out  of  the  way  ;  and  I  am  confidous, 
if  I  was  in  your  ladyship's  place,  and  liked  Mr. 
Joseph  Andrews,  she  should  not  stay  in  the  parish 
a  moment.  I  am  sure  lawyer  Scout  would  send 
her  a-packing  if  your  ladyship  would  but  say 
the  word."  This  last  speech  of  Slijislop  raised 
a  tempest  in  the  mind  of  her  mistress.  She 
feared  Scout  had  betrayed  her,  or  rather  that  she 
had  betrayed  herself.  After  some  silence,  and  a 
double  change  of  her  complexion,  first  to  pale  and 
then  to  red,  she  thus  spoke :  "  I  am  astonished  at 
the  liberty  you  give  your  tongue.  Would  you  in- 
sinuate  that  I  employed  Scout  against  this  wench  on 
account  of  the  fellow  1" — "  La,  ma'am,"  said  Slip- 
slop, frighted  out  of  her  wits,  "  I  assassinate  such 
a  thing!" — "  I  think  you  dare  not,"  answered  the 
lady ;  "  I  believe  my  conduct  may  defy  malice  itself 
to  assert  so  cursed  a  slander.  If  I  had  ever  disco- 
vered any  wantonness,  any  lightness  in  my  behavi- 
our ;  if  I  had  followed  the  example  of  some  whom 
thou  hast,  I  believe,  seen,  in  allowing  myself  inde- 
cent liberties,  even  with  a  husband  ;  but  the  dear 
man  who  is  gone"  (here  she  began  to  sob),  "was  he 
alive  again"  (theu  she  produced  tears),  "  could  not 
upbraid  me  with  any  one  act  of  tenderness  or  passion. 
No,  Slipslop,  all  the  time  I  cohabited  with  him  he 
never  obtained  even  a  kiss  from  me  without  my  ex- 
pressing reluctance  in  the  granting  it.  I  am  sure  he 
himself  never  suspected  how  much  I  loved  him. 
Since  his  death,  thou  knowest,  though  it  is  almost 
six  weeks  (it  wants  but  a  day)  ago,  I  have  not  ad- 
mitted one  visitor  till  this  fool  my  nephew  arrived. 
I  have  confined  myself  quite  to  one  party  of  friends. 
And  can  such  a  conduct  as  this  fear  to  be  ar- 
raigned ■?  To  be  accused,  not  only  of  a  passion  which 
I  have  always  despised,  but  of  fixing  it  on  such  an 
object,  a  creature  so  much  beneath  my  notice !" — 
"  Upon  my  word,  ma'am,"  says  Slipslop,  "  I  do  not 
understand  your  ladyship  ;  nor  know  I  anything  of 
the  matter." — "  I  believe  indeed  thou  dost  not  un- 
derstand me.  Those  are  delicacies  which  exist  only 
in  superior  minds  ;  thy  coarse  ideas  cannot  compre- 
hend them.  Thou  art  a  low  creature,  of  the  Andrews 
breed,  a  reptile  of  a  lower  order,  a  weed  that  grows 
in  the  common  garden  of  the  creation." — "  I  assure 
your  ladyship,"  says  Slipslop,  whose  passions  were 
almost  of  as  high  an  order  as  her  lady's,  *'  I  have  no 
more  to  do  with  Common  Garden  than  other  folks. 
Reallj',  your  ladyship  talks  of  servants  as  if  they 
were  not  born  of  the  christian  specious.  Servants 
have  flesh  and  blood  as  well  as  quality ;  and  Mr. 
Andrews  himself  is  a  proof  that  they  have  as  good, 


if  not  better.  And  for  my  own  part,  I  can't  per- 
ceive my  dears  *  are  coarser  than  other  people's  ;  and 
I  am  sure,  if  Mr.  Andrews  was  a  dear  of  mine,  I 
should  not  be  ashamed  of  him  in  company  with  gen- 
tlemen ;  for  whoever  hath  seen  him  in  his  new 
clothes  must  confess  he  looks  as  much  like  a  gentle- 
man as  anybody,  Coarse,  quotha  !  I  can't  bear  to 
hear  the  j)oor  young  fellow  run  down  neither  ;  for  I 
will  say  this,  I  never  heard  him  say  an  ill  word  of 
anybody  in  his  life.  I  am  sure  his  coarseness  doth 
not  lie  in  his  heart,  for  he  is  the  best-natured  man  in. 
the  world  ;  and  as  for  his  skin,  it  is  no  coarser  than 
other  people's,  I  am  sure.  His  bosom,  when  a  boy, 
was  as  white  as  driven  snow  ;  and,  where  it  is  not 
covered  with  hairs,  is  so  still.  'Ifackins!  if  I  was 
Mrs.  Andrews,  with  a  hundred  a-year,  I  should  not 
envy  the  best  she  who  wears  a  head.  A  woman  that 
could  not  oe  happy  with  such  a  man  ought  never  to 
be  so ;  for  if  he  can't  make  a  woman  happy,  I  never 
yet  beheld  the  man  who  could.  I  say  again,  I  wish  I 
was  a  great  lady  for  his  sake.  I  believe,  when  I  had 
made  a  gentleman  of  him,  he  'd  behave  so  that  no- 
body shovdd  deprecate  what  I  had  done  ;  and  I  fancy 
few  would  venture  to  tell  him  he  was  no  gentleman 
to  his  face,  nor  to  mine  neither."  At  which  words, 
taking  up  the  candles,  she  asked  her  mistress,  who 
had  been  some  time  in  her  bed,  if  she  had  any 
farther  commands  1  who  mildly  answered, .  she  had 
none  ;  and,  telling  her  she  was  a  comical  creature, 
bid  her  good  night. 

CHAPTER  VH. 

Pl-.ilosophical  reflections,  the  like  not  to  be  founJ  in  any  light 
French  romance.     Mr.  Booby's  grave  advice  to  Joseph,  and 
Fanny's  encounter  with  a  beau. 

Habit,  my  good  reader,  hath  so  vast  a  prevalence 
over  the  human  mind,  that  there  is  scarce  anything 
too  strange  or  too  strong  to  be  asserted  of  it.  The 
story  of  the  miser,  who,  from  long  accustoming  to 
cheat  others,  came  at  last  to  cheat  himself,  and  with 
great  delight  and  triumph  picked  his  own  pocket  of  a 
guinea  to  convey  to  his  hoard,  is  not  impossible  or 
imjirobable.  In  like  manner  it  fares  with  the  prac- 
tisers  of  deceit,  who,  from  having  long  deceived  their 
acquaintance,  gain  at  last  a  power  of  deceiving  them- 
selves, and  acquire  that  very  opinion  (however  false) 
of  their  own  abilities,  excellencies,  and  virtues,  into 
which  they  have  for  years  perhaps  endeavoured  to 
betray  their  neighbours.  Now,  reader,  to  apply  this 
observation  to  my  present  purpose,  thou  must  know, 
that  as  the  passion  generally  called  love  exercises 
most  of  the  talents  of  the  female  or  fair  world,  so  in 
this  they  now  and  then  discover  a  small  inclination 
to  deceit ;  for  which  thou  wilt  not  be  angry  with  the 
beautiful  creatures  when  thou  hast  considered  that 
at  the  age  of  seven,  or  something  earlier,  miss  is  in- 
structed by  her  mother  that  master  is  a  very  mon- 
strous kind  of  animal,  who  will,  if  she  suffers  him  to 
come  too  near  her,  infallibly  eat  her  up  and  grind 
her  to  pieces  :  that,  so  far  from  kissing  or  toying 
with  him  on  her  own  accord,  she  must  not  admit 
him  to  kiss  or  toy  with  her :  and,  lastly,  that  she 
must  never  have  any  aflfection  towards  him  ;  for  if 
she  should,  all  her  friends  in  petticoats  would  esteem 
her  a  traitress,  point  at  her,  and  hunt  her  out  of 
their  society.  These  impressions,  being  first  received, 
are  farther  and  deeper  inculcated  by  their  school- 
mistresses and  companions ;  so  that  by  the  age  of 
ten  they  have  contracted  such  a  dread  and  abhor- 
rence of  the  above-named  monster,  that  whenever 
they  see  him  they  fly  from  him  as  the  innocent  hare 
doth  from  the  greyhound.  Hence,  to  the  age  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen,  they  entertain  a  mighty  antipathy 

•  Meaning  perhaps  ideas. 
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to  master  ;  they  resoh-e,  and  frequently  profess,  that 
they  will  never  have  any  commerce  with  him,  and 
entertain  fond  hopes  of  passing'  their  lives  out  of  his 
reacli,  of  the  possibility  of  which  they  have  so  visible 
an  example  in  their  good  maiden  aunt.  But  when 
they  arrive  at  this  period,  and  have  now  passed  their 
second  climacteric,  when  their  wisdom,  grown  riper, 
begins  to  see  a  little  farther,  and,  from  almost  daily 
falling  in  master's  way,  to  apprehend  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  keeping  out  of  it  ;  and  when  they  observe 
him  look  often  at  them,  and  sometimes  very  eagerly 
and  earnestly  too  (for  the  monster  seldom  takes  any 
notice  of  them  till  at  this  age),  they  then  begin  to 
think  of  their  danger  ;  and,  as  they  perceive  they  can- 
not easily  avoid  him,  the  wiser  part  bethink  them- 
selves of  providing  by  other  means  for  their  security. 
They  endeavour,  by  all  methods  they  can  invent,  to 
render  themselves  so  amiable  in  his  eyes,  that  he 
may  have  no  inclination  to  hurt  them  ;  in  which 
they  generally  succeed  so  well,  that  his  eyes,  by 
frequent  languishing,  soon  lessen  their  idea  of  his 
fierceness,  and  so  far  abate  their  fears,  that  they  ven- 
ture to  parley  with  him  ;  and  when  they  perceive 
him  so  diilcrent  from  what  he  hath  been  described, 
all  gentleness,  softness,  kindness,  tenderness,  fond- 
ness, their  dreadful  apprehensions  vanish  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  now  (it  being  usual  with  the  human  mind 
to  skip  from  one  extreme  to  its  opposite,  as  easily, 
and  almost  as  suddenly,  as  a  bird  from  one  boug'h 
to  another)  love  instantly  succeeds  to  fear  :  but,  as  it 
happens  to  persons  who  have  in  the^r  infancy  been 
thoroughly  frightened  with  certain  nb-persons  called 
ghosts,  that  they  retain  their  dread  of  those  heings 
after  they  are  convinced  that  there  are  no  such 
things,  so  these  young  ladies,  though  they  no  longer 
apprehend  devouring,  cannot  so  entirely  shake  off 
all  that  hath  been  instilled  into  them ;  they  still  en- 
tertain the  idea  of  that  censure  which  was  s'o  strongly 
imprinted  on  their  tender  minds,  to  which  the  de- 
clarations of  abhorrence  they  every  day  hoar  from 
their  companions  greatly  contribute.  To  avoid  this 
censure,  therefore,  is  now  their  only  care  ;  for  which 
purpose  they  still  pretend  the  same  aversion  to  the 
monster :  and  the  more  they  love  him,  the  more  ar- 
dently they  counterfeit  the  antipathy.  By  the 
continual  and  constant  practice  of  which  deceit  on 
others,  they  at  length  impose  on  themselves,  and 
really  believe  they  hate  what  they  love.  Thus,  in- 
deed, it  happened  to  lady  Booby,  who  loved  Joseph 
long  before  she  knew  it ;  and  now  loved  him  much 
more  than  she  suspected.  She  had  indeed,  from 
the  time  of  his  sister's  arrival  in  the  quality  of  her 
niece,  and  from  the  instant  she  viewed  him  in  the 
dress  and  character  of  a  gentleman,  began  to  con- 
ceive secretly  a  design  which  love  had  concealed 
from  herself  till  a  dream  betrayed  it  to  her. 

She  had  no  sooner  risen  than  she  sent  for  her 
nephew.  When  he  came  to  her,  after  many  com- 
pliments on  his  choice,  she  told  him,  "  He  might 
perceive,  in  her  condescension  to  admit  her  o^vn 
servant  to  her  table,  that  she  looked  on  the  family 
of  Andrews  as  his  relations,  and  indeed  hers  ;  that, 
as  he  had  married  into  such  a  family,  it  became  him 
to  endeavour  by  all  methods  to  raise  it  as  much  a3 
possible.  At  length  she  advised  him  to  use  all  his 
heart  to  dissuade  Joseph  from  his  intended  match, 
which  would  still  enlarge  their  relation  to  meanness 
and  poverty ;  concluding  that,  by  a  commission  in 
the  army,  or  some  other  genteel  employment,  he 
might  soon  put  young  Mr.  Andrews  on  the  foot  of  a 
gentleman  ;  and,  that  being  once  done,  his  accom- 
phshments  might  quickly  gain  him  an  alliance  which 
would  not  be  to  their  discredit." 

Her  nephew  heartily  embraced  this  proposal ;  and, 


finding  Mr.  Joseph  with  his  wife,  at  his  return  to 
her  chamber,  he  immediately  began  thus :  "  My 
love  to  my  dear  Pamela,  brother,  will  extend  to  all 
her  relations  ;  nor  shall  1  show  them  less  respect 
than  if  I  had  married  into  the  family  of  a  duke.  I 
hope  I  have  given  you  some  early  testimonies  of  this, 
and  shall  continue  to  give  you  daily  more.  You 
will  excuse  me  therefore,  brother,  if  my  concern  for 
your  interest  makes  me  mention  what  may  be,  per- 
haps, disagreeable  to  you  to  hear :  but  I  must  insist 
upon  it,  that,  if  you  have  any  value  for  my  alliance 
or  my  friendship,  you  will  decline  any  thoughts  of 
engaging  farther  with  a  girl  who  is,  as  you  are  a 
relation  of  mine,  so  much  beneath  you.  I  know 
there  may  be  at  first  some  difficulty  in  your  com- 
pliance, but  that  will  daily  diminish  ;  and  you  will 
in  the  end  sincerely  thank  me  for  my  advice.  I  own 
indeed,  the  girl  is  handsome ;  but  beauty  alone  is 
a  poor  ingredient,  and  will  make  but  an  uncomfort- 
able marriage." — "  Sir,"  said  Joseph,  "  I  assm-e 
you  her  beauty  is  her  least  perfection  ;  nor  do  I  know  a 
virtue  which  that  young  creature  is  not  possessed  of." 
— "  As  to  her  virtues,"  answered  Mr.  Booby,  "  you 
can  be  yet  but  a  slender  judge  of  them ;  but,  if  she 
had  never  so  many,  you  will  tuid  her  equal  in  these 
among  her  superiors  in  birth  and  fortune,  which  now 
you  are  to  esteem  on  a  footing  with  yourself ,  at  least 
I  will  take  care  they  shall  shortly  be  so,  unless  you 
prevent  me  by  degrading  yourself  with  such  a  match, 
a  match  I  have  hardly  patience  to  think  of,  and 
which  would  break  the  hearts  of  your  parents,  Avho 
now  rejoice  in  the  expectation  of  seeing  you  make  a 
figure  in  the  world."  — "  I  know  not,"  replied 
Joseph,  "  that  my  parents  have  any  power  over  my 
inclinations  ;  nor  am  I  obliged  to  sacrifice  my  hap- 
piness to  their  whim  or  ambition :  besides,  I  shall 
be  very  sorry  to  see  that  the  unexpected  advance- 
ment of  my  sister  should  so  suddenly  inspire  them 
with  this  wicked  pride,  and  make  tham  despise  their 
equals.  I  am  resolved  on  no  account  to  quit  my 
dear  Fanny  ;  no,  though  I  could  raise  her  as  high 
above  her  present  station  as  you  have  my  sister." — 
"  Your  sister,  as  well  as  myself,"  said  Booby,  "  are 
greatly  obliged  to  you  for  the  comparison  :  but,  sir, 
she  is  not  worthy  to  be  compared  in  beauty  to  my 
Pamela;  nor  hath  she  half  her  merit.  And  besides, 
sir,  as  you  civilly  throw  my  marriage  with  your 
sister  in  my  teeth,  I  must  teach  you  the  wide  dif- 
ference between  us  :  my  fortune  enabled  me  to  please 
myself ;  and  it  would  have  been  as  overgrown  a  folly 
in  me  to  have  omitted  it  as  in  you  to  do  it." — "  My 
fortune  enables  me  to  please  myself  likewise,"  said 
Joseph ;  "  for  all  my  pleasure  is  centered  in  Fanny ; 
and  whilst  I  ha^e  health  I  shall  be  able  to  support 
her  with  my  labour  in  that  station  to  which  she  was 
born,  and  with  which  she  is  content." — "  Brother," 
said  Pamela,  "  Mr.  Booby  advises  you  as  a  friend  ; 
and  no  doubt  my  jiapa  and  mamma  will  be  of  his 
opinion,  and  will  have  great  reason  to  be  angry  with 
you  for  destroying  what  his  goodness  hath  done,  and 
throwing  down  our  family  again,  after  he  hath  raised 
it.  It  would  become  you  better,  brother,  to  pray  for 
the  assistance  of  grace  against  such  a  passion  than 
to  indulge  it." — "  Sure,  sister,  you  are  not  in  ear- 
nest; I  am  sure  she  is  your  equal,  at  least." — "  She 
Avas  my  equal,"  answered  Pamela  ;  "  but  I  am  no 
longer  Pamela  Andrews  ;  I  am  now  this  gentleman's 
lady,  and,  as  such,  am  above  her. — I  hope  I  shall 
never  behave  with  an  unbecoming  pride  :  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I  shall  always  endeavour  to  know 
myself,  and  question  not  the  assistance  of  grace  to 
that  purpose."  They  were  now  summoned  to  break- 
fast, and  thus  ended  their  discourse  for  the  present, 
very  little  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  of  the  parties. 
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Fanny  was  now  walking  in  an  avenue  at  some 
distance  from  the  house,  where  Joseph  had  promised 
to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  coming  to  her.  She 
had  not  a  shilling  in  the  world,  and  had  subsisted 
ever  since  her  return  entirely  on  the  charity  of  parson 
Adams.  A  young  gentleman,  attended  by  many 
servants,  came  up  to  her,  and  asked  her  if  that 
was  not  the  lady  Booby's  house  before  him  1  This, 
indeed,  he  Avell  knew  ;  but  had  framed  the  question 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  make  her  look  up,  and 
discover  if  her  face  was  equal  to  the  delicacy  of  her 
shape.  He  no  sooner  saw  it  than  he  was  struck 
with  amazement.  He  stopped  his  horse,  and  swore 
she  was  the  most  beautiful  creature  he  ever  beheld. 
Then,  instantly  alighting  and  delivering  his  horse 
to  his  servant,  he  rapt  out  half  a  dozen  oaths  that  he 
would  kiss  her ;  to  which  she  at  first  submitted, 
begging  he  would  not  be  rude  ;  but  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  civility  of  a  salute,  nor  even  with 
the  rudest  attack  he  could  make  on  her  lips,  but 
caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  endeavoured  to  kiss  her 
breasts,  which  with  all  her  strength  she  resisted,  and, 
as  our  spark  was  not  of  the  Herculean  race,  with 
some  difficulty  prevented.  The  young  gentleman, 
being  soon  out  of  breath  in  the  struggle,  quitted  her, 
and,  remounting  his  horse,  called  one  of  his  servants 
to  him,  whom  he  ordered  to  stay  behind  with  her, 
and  make  her  any  offers  whatever  to  prevail  on  her 
to  return  home  with  him  in  the  evening ;  and  to 
assure  her  he  would  take  her  into  keeping.  He 
then  rode  on  with  his  other  servants,  and  arrived  at 
the  lady's  house,  to  whom  he  was  a  distant  relation, 
and  was  come  to  pay  a  visit. 

The  trusty  fellow,  who  was  employed  in  an  office 
he  had  been  long  accustomed  to,  discharged  his 
part  with  all  the  fidelity  and  dexterity  imaginable, 
but  to  no  purpose.  She  was  entirely  deaf  to  his 
offers,  and  rejected  them  with  the  utmost  disdain. 
At  last  the  pimp,  who  had  perhaps  more  warm 
blood  about  him  than  his  master,  began  to  solicit 
for  himself;  he  told  her,  though  he  was  a  servant, 
he  was  a  man  of  some  fortune,  which  he  would 
make  her  mistress  of ;  and  this  without  any  in- 
sult to  her  virtue,  for  that  he  would  marry  her. 
She  answered,  if  his  master  himself,  or  the  greatest 
lord  in  the  land,  would  marry  her,  she  would  refuse 
him.  At  last,  being  weary  with  persuasions,  and 
on  fire  with  charms  which  would  have  almost 
kindled  a  flame  in  the  bosom  of  an  ancient  philo- 
sopher or  modern  divine,  he  fastened  his  horse  to 
the  ground,  and  attacked  her  with  much  more  force 
than  the  gentleman  had  exerted.  Poor  Fanny 
would  not  have  been  able  to  resist  his  rudeness  a 
short  time,  but  the  deity  who  presides  over  chaste 
love  sent  her  Joseph  to  her  assistance.  He  no 
sooner  came  within  sight,  and  perceived  her  strug- 
gling with  a  man,  than,  like  a  cannon-ball,  or  like 
lightning,  or  anything  that  is  swifter,  if  anything 
be,  he  ran  towards  her,  and,  coming  up  just  as  the 
ravisher  had  torn  her  handkerchief  from  her  breast, 
before  his  lips  had  touched  that  seat  of  innocence 
and  bliss,  he  dealt  him  so  lusty  a  blow  in  that  part 
of  his  neck  which  a  rope  would  have  become  with 
the  utmost  propriety,  that  the  fellow  staggered 
backwards,  and,  perceiving  he  had  to  do  with  some- 
thing rougher  than  the  little,  tender,  trembling  hand 
of  Fanny,  he  quitted  her,  and,  turning  about,  saw 
his  rival,  with  fire  flashing  from  his  eyes,  again  ready 
to  assail  him ;  and,  indeed,  before  he  could  well 
defend  himself,  or  return  the  first  blow,  he  received 
a  second,  which,  had  it  fallen  on  that  part  of  the 
stomach  to  which  it  was  directed,  would  have  been 
probably  the  last  he  would  have  had  any  occasion 
for ;  but  the  ravisher,  lifting  up  his  hand,  drove  the 


blow  upwards  to  his  mouth,  whence  it  dislodged 
three  of  his  teeth  ;  and  now,  not  conceiving  any  ex- 
traordinary affection  for  the  beauty  of  Joseph's  per- 
son, nor  being  extremely  pleased  with  this  method 
of  salutation,  he  collected  all  his  force,  and  aimed  a 
blow  at  Joseph's  breast,  which  he  artfully  parried 
with  one  fist,  so  that  it  lost  its  force  entirely  in  air  ; 
and,  stepping  one  foot  backward,  he  darted  his  fist 
so  fiercely  at  his  enemy,  that,  had  he  not  caught  it 
in  his  hand  (for  he  was  a  boxer  of  no  inferior  fame), 
it  must  have  tumbled  him  on  the  ground.  And 
now  the  ravisher  meditated  another  blow,  which  he 
aimed  at  that  part  of  the  breast  where  the  heart  is 
lodged ;  Joseph  did  not  catch  it  as  before,  yet  so 
prevented  its  aim  that  it  fell  directly  on  his  nose, 
but  with  abated  force.  Joseph  then,  moving  both 
fist  and  foot  forwards  at  the  same  time,  threw  his 
head  so  dexterously  into  the  stomach  of  the  ravisher 
that  he  fell  a  lifeless  lump  on  the  field,  where  he  lay 
many  minutes  breathless  and  motionless. 

When  Fanny  saw  her  Joseph  receive  a  blow  in 
his  face,  and  blood  rimning  in  a  stream  from  him, 
she  began  to  tear  her  hair  and  invoke  all  human 
and  divine  pov/er  to  his  assistance.  She  was  not, 
however,  long  under  this  affliction  before  Joseph, 
having  conquered  his  enemy,  ran  to  her,  and  assured 
her  he  was  not  hurt  ;  she  then  instantly  fell  on  her 
knees,  and  thanked  God  that  he  had  made  Joseph 
the  means  of  her  rescue,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
served him  from  being  injured  in  attempting  it. 
She  offered,  with  her  handkerchief,  to  wipe  his 
blood  from  his  face ;  but  he,  seeing  his  rival  at- 
tempting to  recover  his  legs,  turned  to  him,  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  enough  1  To  which  the  other 
answered  he  had ;  for  he  believed  he  had  fought 
with  the  devil  instead  of  a  man  ;  and,  loosening 
his  horse,  said  he  should  not  have  attempted  the 
wench  if  he  had  known  she  had  been  so  well  pro- 
vided for. 

Fanny  now  begged  Joseph  to  return  with  her  to 
parson  Adams,  and  to  promise  that  he  Avould  leave 
her  no  more.  These  were  propositions  so  agreeable 
to  Joseph,  that,  had  he  heard  them,  he  would  have 
given  an  immediate  assent ;  but  indeed  his  eyes 
were  now  his  only  sense  ;  for  you  may  remember, 
reader,  that  the  ravisher  had  tore  her  handkerchief 
from  Fanny's  neck,  by  which  he  had  discovered 
such  a  sight,  that  Joseph  hath  declared  all  the  statues 
he  ever  beheld  were  so  much  inferior  to  it  in  beauty, 
that  it  was  more  capable  of  converting  a  man  into  a 
statue  than  of  being  imitated  by  the  greatest  master 
of  that  art.  This  modest  creature,  whom  no  warmth 
in  summer  could  ever  induce  to  expose  her  charms 
to  the  wanton  sun,  a  modesty  to  Avhich,  perhaps, 
they  owed  their  inconceivable  whiteness,  had  stood 
many  minutes  bare-necked  in  the  presence  of  Jo- 
seph before  her  apprehension  of  his  danger  and  the 
horror  of  seeing  his  blood  would  suffer  her  once  to 
reflect  on  what  concerned  herself ;  till  at  last,  when 
the  cause  of  her  concern  had  vanished,  an  admiration 
at  his  silence,  together  with  observing  the  fixed  po- 
sition of  his  eyes,  produced  an  idea  in  the  lovely 
maid  which  brought  more  blood  into  her  face  than 
had  flowed  from  Joseph'^  nostrils.  The  snowy  hue 
of  her  bosom  was  likewise  changed  to  vermilion  at 
the  instant  when  she  clapped  her  handkei-chief 
around  her  neck.  Joseph  saw  the  imeasiness  she 
suffered,  and  immediately  removed  his  eyes  from  an 
object,  in  surveying  which  he  had  felt  the  greatest 
delight  which  the  organs  of  sight  were  capable  of 
conveying  to  his  soul ;  —  so  great  was  his  fear  of 
offending  her,  and  so  truly  did  his  passion  for  her 
deserve  the  noble  name  of  love. 

Fanny,  being  recovered  from  her  confusion,  which 
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was  almost  equalled  by  what  Joseph  had  felt  from 
observing  it,  again  mentioned  lier  request  ;  this  was 
instantly  and  gladly  complied  witli  ;  and  together 
they  crossed  two  or  three  fields,  which  brought  them 
to  the  habitation  of  Mr.  Adams. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  discourse  wliicli  happenefl  between  Mr.  Adams,  Mrs.  Adams, 
Joseph,  and  Fann\  ;    with  some  behaviour   of  Mr.  Adams 
which  will  be  called  by  some  few  readers  very  low,  absurd, 
and  unnatural. 

The  parson  and  his  wife  had  just  ended  a  long  dis- 
pute when  the  lovers  came  to  the  door.  Indeed, 
this  young  couple  had  been  the  sulyect  of  the  dis- 
pute ;  for  JSIrs.  Adams  was  one  of"^  those  prudent 
people  who  never  do  anything  to  injure  their  fa- 
milies, or,  perhaps,  one  of  those  good  mothers  who 
would  even  stretch  their  conscience  to  serve  their 
children.  She  had  long  entertained  hopes  of  seeing 
her  eldest  daughter  succeed  Mrs.  Slipslop,  and  of 
making  her  second  son  an  exciseman  by  lady  Booby's 
interest.  These  were  expectations  she  could  not 
endure  the  thoughts  of  quitting,  and  was,  therefore, 
very  uneasy  to  see  her  husband  so  resolute  to  op- 
pose the  lady's  intention  in  Fanny's  affair.  She 
told  him,  "  It  behoved  every  man  to  take  the  first 
care  of  his  family  ;  that  he  had  a  wife  and  six  chil- 
dren, the  maintaining  and  providing  for  whom  would 
be  business  enough  for  him  without  intermeddling  in 
other  folks'  affairs  ;  that  he  had  always  preached  up 
submission  to  superiors,  and  would  do  ill  to  give  an 
example  of  the  contrary  behaviour  in  his  own  conduct; 
that  if  lady  Booby  did  wrong  she  must  answer  for  it 
herself,  and  the  sin  would  not  Ue  at  their  door ;  that 
Fanny  had  been  a  servant,  and  bred  up  in  the  lady's 
own  family,  and  consequently  she  must  have  known 
more  of  her  than  they  did,  and  it  was  very  impro- 
bable, if  she  had  behaved  herself  well,  that  the 
lady  would  have  been  so  bitterly  Iter  enemy  ;  that 
perhaps  he  was  too  much  inclined  to  think  well 
of  her  because  she  was  handsome,  but  handsome 
women  were  often  no  better  than  they  should  be  ; 
that  G —  made  ugly  women  as  well  as  handsome 
ones  ;  and  that  if  a  woman  had  virtue  it  signified 
nothing  whether  she  had  beauty  or  no."  For  all 
wliich  reasons  she  concluded  he  should  oblige  the 
lady,  and  stop  the  future  publication  of  the  bans. 
But  all  these  excellent  arguments  had  no  effect  on 
the  parson,  who  persisted  in  doing  his  duty  without 
regarding  the  consequence  it  might  have  on  his 
worldly  interest.  He  endeavoured  to  answer  her 
as  well  as  he  could  ;  to  which  she  had  just  finished 
her  reply  (for  she  had  always  the  last  word  every- 
where but  at  church)  when  Joseph  and  Fanny  en- 
tered their  kitchen,  where  the  parson  and  his  wife 
then  sat  at  breakfast  over  some  bacon  and  cabbage. 
There  was  a  coldness  in  the  civility  of  Mrs.  Adams 
which  persons  of  accurate  speculation  might  have 
observed,  but  escaped  her  present  guests  ;  indeed, 
it  was  a  good  deal  covered  by  the  heartiness  of 
Adams,  who  no  sooner  heard  that  Fanny  had  neither 
eat  nor  drank  that  morning  than  he  presented  her 
a  bone  of  bacon  he  had  just  been  gnawing,  being 
the  only  remains  of  his  provision,  and  then  ran 
nimbly  to  the  tap,  and  produced  a  mug  of  small 
beer,  which  he  called  ale  ;  however,  it  was  the  best 
in  his  house.  Joseph,  addressing  himself  to  the 
parson,  told  him  the  discourse  -which  had  passed 
between  squire  Booby,  his  sister,  and  himself,  con- 
cerning Fanny  ;  he  then  acquainted  him  with  the 
dangers  whence  he  had  rescued  her,  and  communi- 
cated some  apprehensions  on  her  account.  He  con- 
cluded that  he  shoukl  never  have  an  easy  moment 
till  Fanny  was  absolutely  his,  and  begged  that  he 


might  be  suffered  to  fetch  a  licence,  saying  he  could 
easily  borrow  the  money.  The  parson  answered, 
That  he  had  already  given  his  sentiments  concern- 
ing a  licence,  and  tliat  a  very  few  days  would  make 
it  unnecessary.  *'  Joseph,"  says  he,  "  I  wish  this 
haste  doth  not  arise  rather  from  your  impatience 
than  your  fear ;  but,  as  it  certainly  springs  from  one 
of  these  causes,  I  Avill  examine  both.  Of  each  of 
these  therefore  in  their  turn;  and  first  for  the  first 
of  these,  namely,  impatience.  Now,  child,  I  must 
inform  you  that,  if  in  your  purposed  marriage  with 
this  young  woman  you  have  no  intention  but  the 
indulgence  of  carnal  appetites,  you  are  guilty  of  a 
very  heinous  sin.  Marriage  was  ordained  for  nobler 
purposes,  as  you  will  learn  when  you  hear  the  ser- 
vice provided  on  that  occasion  read  to  you.  Nay, 
perhaps,  if  you  are  a  good  lad,  I,  child,  shall  give 
you  a  sermon  gratis,  wherein  I  shall  demonstrate 
how  little  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  the  flesh  on 
such  occasions.  The  text  will  be,  Matthew  the  5th, 
and  part  of  the  28tli  verse —  Whosoever  looketh  on  a 
woma7i,  so  as  to  lust  after  her.  The  latter  part  I 
shall  omit,  as  foreign  to  my  purpose.  Indeed,  all 
such  brutal  lusts  and  affections  are  to  be  gi-eatly 
subdued,  if  not  totally  eradicated,  before  the  vessel 
can  be  said  to  be  consecrated  to  honour.  To  marry 
with  a  view  of  gratifying  those  inclinations  is  a 
prostitution  of  that  holy  ceremony,  and  must  entail 
a  curse  on  all  who  so  lightly  undertake  it.  If,  there- 
fore, this  haste  arises  from  impatience,  you  are  to 
correct,  and  not  give  way  to  it.  Now,  as  to  the 
second  head  which  I  proposed  to  speak  to,  namely, 
fear:  it  argues  a  diffidence,  highly  criminal,  of  that 
Power  in  which  alon'e  we  should  put  our  trust,  see- 
ing we  may  be  well  assured  that  he  is  able,  not  only 
to  defeat  the  designs  of  our  enemies,  but  even  to 
turn  their  hearts.  Instead  of  taking,  therefore,  any 
imjustifiable  or  desperate  means  to  rid  ourselves  of 
fear,  we  should  resort  to  prayer  only  on  these  occa- 
sions ;  and  we  may  be  then  certam  of  obtaining 
what  is  best  for  us.  "When  any  accident  threatens 
us  we  are  not  to  despair,  nor,  when  it  overtakes 
usf  to  grieve ;  we  must  submit  in  all  things  to 
the  will  of  Providence,  and  set  our  affections  so 
much  on  notliing  here  tliat  we  cannot  quit  it  with- 
out reluctance.  You  are  a  young  man,  and  can 
know  but  little  of  this  world ;  I  am  older,  and 
have  seen  a  great  deal.  All  passions  are  criminal 
in  their  excess ;  and  even  love  itself,  if  it  is  not 
subservient  to  our  duty,  may  render  us  blind  to  it. 
Had  Abraham  so  loved  his  son  Isaac  as  to  refuse 
the  sacrifice  required,  is  there  any  of  us  who  would 
not  condemn  himi  Joseph,  I  know  your  many  good 
qualities,  and  value  you  for  them  ;  but,  as  I  am  to 
render  an  account  of  your  soul,  which  is  committed 
to  my  cure,  I  cannot  see  any  fault  without  remind- 
ing you  of  it.  You  are  too  much  inclined  to  pas- 
sion, child,  and  have  set  your  affection  so  absolutely 
on  this  young  woman,  that,  if  G —  required  her 
at  your  hands,  I  fear  you  would  reluctantly  part 
with  her.  Now,  believe  me,  no  christian  ought  so 
to  set  his  heart  on  any  person  or  thing  in  this 
world,  but  that,  whenever  it  shall  be  required  or 
taken  from  him  in  any  manner  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence, he  may  be  able,  peaceably,  quietly,  and  con- 
tentedly to  resign  it."  At  which  words  one  came 
hastily  in,  and  acquainted  Mr.  Adams  that  his 
youngest  son  was  drowned.  He  stood  silent  a 
moment,  and  soon  began  to  stamp  about  the  room 
and  deplore  his  loss  with  the  bitterest  agony.  Jo- 
seph, who  was  overwhelmed  with  concern  likewise, 
recovered  himself  sufficiently  to  endeavour  to  com- 
fort the  parson ;  in  which  attempt  he  used  many 
arguments  that  he   had   at  several   times  remem- 
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Lei'ed  out  of  his  owii  discoui'ses,  both  in  private 
and  public  (for  he  was  a  great  enemy  to  the  pas- 
sions, and  preached  nothing  more  than  the  conquest 
of  them  by  reason  and.  grace),  but  he  was  not  at 
leisure  now  to  hearken  to  his  advice.  "  Child, 
child,"  said  he,  "  do  not  go  about  impossibilities. 
Had  it  been  any  other  of  my  children  I  could  have 
borne  it  with  patience  ;  but  my  little  prattler,  the 
darling  and  comfort  of  my  old  age, — the  little  wretch, 
to  be  snatched  out  of  life  just  at  his  entrance  into 
it ;  the  sweetest,  best-tempered  boy,  who  never  did 
a  thing  to  offend  me.  It  was  but  this  morning  I 
gave  him  his  first  lesson  in  Qum  Genus.  This  was 
the  very  book  he  learnt ;  poor  child  !  it  is  of  no  fur- 
ther use  to  thee  now.  He  would  have  made  the 
best  scholar,  and  have  been  an  ornament  to  the 
i  church ; — such  parts  and  sucli  goodness  never  met 
in  one  so  young."  "  And  the  handsomest  lad  too," 
I  sajs  Mrs.  Adams,  recovering  from  a  swoon  in 
I  Fanny's  arms.  "  My  poor  Jacky,  shall  I  never  see 
!  thee  morel"  cries  the  parson.  "  Yes,  surely," 
I  says  Joseph,  "  and  in  a  better  place  ;  you  will  meet 
again,  never  to  part  more."  I  believe  the  parson 
did  not  hear  these  words,  for  he  paid  little  regard 
to  tliem,  but  went  on  lamenting,  whilst  the  tears 
trickled  down  into  his  bosom.  At  last  he  cried  out, 
"  Where  is  my  little  darling  1"  and  was  sallying  out, 
when,  to  his  great  surprise  and  joy,  in  which  I  hope 
the  reader  will  sympathise,  he  met  his  son  in  a  wet 
condition  indeed,  but  alive  and  running  towards 
him.  The  person  who  brought  the  news  of  his  mis- 
fortune had  been  a  little  too  eager,  as  people  some- 
times are,  from,  I  believe,  no  very  good  principle, 
to  relate  ill  news ;  and,  seeing  him  fall  into  the  river, 
instead  of  running  to  his  assistance,  directly  ran 
to  acquaint  his  father  of  a  fate  which  he  had  con- 
cluded to  be  inevitable,  but  whence  the  child  was 
relieved  by  the  same  poor  pedlar  who  had  relieved 
his  father  before  from  a  less  distress.  The  parson's 
joy  was  now  as  extravagant  as  his  grief  had  been  be- 
fore ;  he  kissed  and  embraced  his  son  a  thousand 
times,  and  danced  about  the  room  like  one  frantic  ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  discovered  the  face  of  his  old 
friend  the  pedlar,  and  heard  the  fresh  obligation  he 
had  to  him,  what  were  his  sensations  1  not  those 
which  two  courtiers  feel  in  one  another's  embraces  ; 
not  those  with  which  a  great  man  receives  the  vile 
treacherous  engines  of  his  wicked  purposes,  not 
those  with  which  a  worthless  younger  brother  wishes 
his  elder  joy  of  a  son,  or  a  man  congratulates  his 
rival  on  his  obtaining-  a  mistress,  a  place,  or  an 
honour. — No,  reader  ;  he  felt  the  ebulition,  the  over- 
flowings of  a  full,  honest,  open  heart,  towards  the 
person  who  had  conferred  a  real  obligation,  and  of 
which,  if  thou  canst  not  conceive  an  idea  within,  I 
will  not  vainly  endeavour  to  assist  thee. 

When  these  tumults  were  over,  the  parson,  taking 
Joseph  aside,  proceeded  thus — "  No,  Joseph,  do  not 
give  too  much  way  to  thy  passions,  if  thou  dost  ex- 
pect happiness."  The  patience  of  Joseph,  nor  per- 
haps of  Job,  could  bear  no  longer  ;  he  interrupted 
the  parson,  saying,  "  It  was  easier  to  give  advice 
than  take  it ;  nor  did  he  perceive  he  coidd  so  en- 
tirely conquer  himself,  when  he  apprehended  he  had 
lost  his  son,  or  when  he  found  him  recovered." — - 
•'  Boy,"  replied  Adams,  raising  his  voice,  "  it  doth 
not  become  green  heads  to  advise  grey  hairs. — Thou 
art  ignorant  of  the  tenderness  of  fatherly  affection; 
when  thou  art  a  father  thou  wilt  be  capable  then 
only  of  knowing  what  a  father  can  feel.  No  man  is 
obliged  to  impossibilities ;  and  the  loss  of  a  child  is 
one  of  those  great  trials  where  our  grief  may  be 
allowed  to  become  immoderate." — "  Well,  sir,"  cries 
Joseph,  *<  and  if  J  love  a  mistress  as  well  as  you  your 


child,  surely  her  loss  would  grieve  me  equally." — 
"  Yes,  but  such  love  is  foolishness  and  wrong  in 
itself,  and  ought  to  be  conquered,"  answered  Adams ; 
"  it  savours  too  much  of  the  flesh." — "  Sure,  sir,"  says 
Joseph,  "  it  is  not  sinful  to  love  my  wife,  no,  not 
even  to  doat  on  her  to  distraction  !" — "  Indeed  but 
it  is,"  says  Adams.  "  Every  man  ought  to  love  his 
Avife,  no  doubt ;  we  are  commanded  so  to  do  ;  but 
we  ought  to  love  her  with  moderation  and  discre- 
tion."— "  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  guilty  of  some  sin 
in  spite  of  all  my  endeavours,"  says  Joseph  ;  "  for  I 
shall  love  without  any  moderation,  I  am  sure." — 
"  You  talk  foolishly  and  childishly,"  cries  Adams. 
— "  Indeed,"  says  Mrs.  Adams,  who  had  listened  to 
the  latter  part  of  their  conversation,  "  you  talk  more 
foolishly  yourself.  I  hope,  my  dear,  you  will  never 
preach  any  such  doctrines  as  that  husbands  can  love 
their  wives  too  well.  If  I  knew  you  had  such  a 
sermon  in  the  house  I  am  sure  I  would  burn  it ; 
and  I  declare,  if  I  had  not  been  convinced  you  had 
loved  me  as  well  as  you  could,  I  can  ansAver  for  my- 
self, I  should  have  hated  arid  despised  you.  Marry 
come  up  !  Fine  doctrine,  indeed !  A  wife  hath  a 
right  to  insist  on  her  husband's  loving  her  as  much 
as  ever  he  can  ;  and  he  is  a  sinful  villain  who  doth 
not.  Doth  he  not  promise  to  love  her,  and  to  com- 
fort her,  and  to  cherish  her,  and  all  that"?  I  am 
sure  I  remember  it  all  as  well  as  if  I  had  repeated 
it  over  but  yestei-day,  and  shall  never  forget  it.  Be- 
sides, I  am  certain  you  do  not  preach  as  you  prac- 
tise ;  for  you  have  been  a  loving  and  a  cherishing 
husband  to  me,  that's  the  truth  on't;  and  why  you 
should  endeavour  to  put  such  wicked  nonsense  into 
this  young  man's  head  I  cannot  devise.  Don'thearken 
to  him,  Mr.  Joseph  ;  be  as  good  a  husband  as  you 
are  able,  and  love  your  wife  with  all  your  body  and 
soul  too,"  Here  a  violent  rap  at  the  door  put 
an  end  to  their  discourse,  and  produced  a  scene 
which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  visit  which  the  polite  lady  Booby  and  her  polite  friend  paid 

to  the  parson. 
The  lady  Booby  had  no  sooner  had  an  account  from 
the  gentleman  of  his  meeting  a  wonderful  beauty 
near  her  house,  and  perceived  the  raptures  with 
which  he  spoke  of  her,  than,  immediately  concluding 
it  must  be  Fanny,  she  began  to  meditate  a  design  of 
bringing  them  better  acquainted  ;  and  to  entertain 
hopes  that  the  fine  clothes,  presents,  and  promises 
of  this  youth,  would  prevail  on  her  to  abandon 
Joseph :  she  therefoi-e  proposed  to  her  company  a 
walk  in  the  fields  before  dinner,  when  she  led  them 
towards  Mr.  Adams's  house  ;  and,  as  she  approached 
it,  told  them  if  they  pleased  she  would  divert  them 
with  one  of  the  most  ridiculous  sights  they  had  ever 
seen,  which  was  an  old  foolish  parson,  who,  she  said, 
laughing,  kept  a  wife  and  six  brats  on  a  salary  of 
about  twenty  pounds  a-year  ;  adding,  that  there  was 
not  such  another  ragged  family  in  the  j>arish.  They 
all  readily  agreed  to  this  visit,  and  arrived  whilst  Mrs. 
Adams  was  declaiming  as  in  the  last  chapter.  Beau 
Didapper,  which  was  the  name  of  the  young  gentle- 
man we  have  seen  riding  towards  lady  Booby's,  with 
his  cane  mimicked  the  rap  of  a  London  footman  at 
the  door.  The  people  within,  namely,  Adams,  his 
wife  and  three  children,  Joseph,  Fanny,  and  thd 
pedlar,  were  all  thrown  into  confusion  by  this  knock, 
but  Adams  went  directly  to  the  dooi",  which  being 
opened,  the  lady  Booby  and  her  company  walked 
in,  and  were  received  by  the  parson  with  about  two 
hundred  bows,  and  by  his  wife  with  as  many  curt- 
sies ;  the  latter  telling  the  lady  "  She  was  ashamed 
to  be  seen  in  such  a  pickle,  and  that  her  house  was 
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in  such  a  Utter  ;  but  that  if  she  had  expected  such  an 
honour  from  her  ladyship  slie  should  have  found  her 
in  a  better  manner."  The  parson  made  no  apolo- 
gies, though  he  was  in  his  half-cassock  and  a  flannel 
night-cap.  He  said  "  They  were  heartily  welcome 
to  his  poor  cottage,"  and,  turning  to  Mr.  Didapper, 
cried  out,  "  Non  niea  renidet  in  domo  lacunar."  The 
beau  answered,  "He  did  not  iniderstand  Welsh ;" 
at  which  the  parson  stared  and  made  no  reply. 

Mr.  Didapper,  or  beau  Didapper,  was  a  young 
gentleman  of  about  four  foot  five  inches  in  height. 
He  wore  his  own  hair,  though  the  scarcity  of  it 
might  have  given  him  sufficient  excuse  for  a  periwig. 
His  face  was  thin  and  pale  ;  the  shape  of  his  body 
and  legs  none  of  the  best,  for  he  had  very  nari'ow 
shoulders  and  no  calf ;  and  his  gait  might  more  pro- 
perly be  called  hopping  than  walking.  The  quali- 
fications of  his  mind  were  well  adapted  to  his  per- 
son. We  shall  handle  them  first  negatively.  He 
was  not  entirely  ignorant ;  for  he  could  talk  a  little 
French  and  sing  two  or  three  Italian  songs  :  he  had 
lived  too  much  in  the  world  to  be  bashful,  and  too 
much  at  court  to  be  proud  :  he  seemed  not  much  in- 
clined to  avarice,  for  he  was  profuse  in  his  expenses  ; 
nor  had  he  all  the  features  of  prodigality,  for  he 
never  gave  a  shilling:  no  hater  of  women,  for  he 
always  dangled  after  them;  yet  so  little  subject  to 
lust,  that  he  had,  among  those  who  knew  him  best, 
the  character  of  great  moderation  in  his  pleasures  : 
no  drinker  of  wine  ;  nor  so  addicted  to  passion  but 
that  a  hot  word  or  two  from  an  adversary  made  him 
immediately  cool. 

Now,  to  give  him  only  a  dash  or  two  on  the  af- 
firmative side  :  though  he  was  born  to  an  immense 
fortune,  he  chose,  for  the  pitiful  and  dirty  consider- 
ation of  a  place  of  little  consequence,  to  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  will  of  a  fellow  whom  they  call  a  great 
man  ;  who  treated  him  with  the  utmost  disrespect, 
and  exacted  of  him  a  plenary  obedience  to  his  com- 
mands, which  he  implicitly  submitted  to,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  conscience,  his  honour,  and  of  his 
country,  in  which  he  had  himself  so  very  large  a 
share.  And  to  finish  his  character  ;  as  he  was  en- 
tirely well  satisfied  with  his  own  person  and  parts, 
so  he  was  very  apt  to  ridicule  and  laugh  at  any  im- 
perfection in  another.  Such  was  the  little  person, 
or  rather  thing,  that  hoj^ped  after  lady  Booby  into 
Mr.  Adams's  kitchen. 

The  parson  and  his  company  retreated  from  the 
chimney-side,  where  they  had  been  seated,  to  give 
room  to  the  lady  and  hers.  Instead  of  returning 
any  of  the  curtsies  or  extraordinary  civility  of  Mrs. 
Adams,  the  lady,  turning  to  Mr.  IBooby,  cried  out, 
''Quelle  Bete  !  Quel  Animal!"  And  presently  after 
discovering  Fanny  (for  she  did  not  need  the  circum- 
stance of  her  standing  by  Joseph  to  assure  the 
identity  of  her  person),  she  asked  the  beau  "  Whe- 
ther he  did  not  think  her  a  pretty  girlf — "  Begad, 
madam,"  answered  he,  "  'tis  the  very  same  I  met." 
"  I  did  not  imagine,"  replied  the  lady,  "  you  had  so 
good  a  taste." — "  Because  I  never  liked  you,  I 
warrant,"  cries  the  beau.  "  Ridiculous !"  said  she  : 
"  you  know  you  was  always  my  aversion."  "  I 
would  never  mention  aversion,"  answered  the  beau, 
"  with  that  face  ;  *  deai-  lady  Booby,  w^ash  your  face 
before  you  mention  aversion,  I  beseech  yoii."  He 
t^len  laughed,  and  turned  about  to  coquet  it  with 
Fanny. 

Mrs.  Adams  had  been  all  this  time  begging  and 
praying  the  ladies  to  sit  down,  a  favour  which  she  at 
last  obtained.     The  little  boy  to  whom  the  accident 

*  I.est  this  should  appear  unnatural  to  some  readers,  we 
think  proper  to  acquaint  them,  that  it  is  taken  verbatim  from 
very  polite  conversation. 


had  happened,  still  keeping  his  place  by  the  fire, 
was  chid  by  his  mother  for  not  being  more  man- 
nerly :  but  lady  Booby  took  his  part,  and,  commend- 
ing his  beavity,  told  the  parson  he  was  his  very 
picture.  She  then,  seeing  a  book  in  his  hand,  asked 
"If  he  could  readf — "Yes,"  cried  Adams,  "a 
little  Latin,  madam  :  he  is  just  got  into  Qua;  Genus." 
— "  A  fig  for  quere  genius  '."  answered  she  ;  "  let  me 
hear  him  read  a  little  English." — "  Lege,  Dick, 
lege,"  said  Adams :  but  the  boy  made  no  answer, 
till  he  saw  the  parson  knit  his  brows,  and  then 
cried,  "I  don't  understand  you,  father." — "How, 
boy  !"  says  Adams  ;  "  what  doth  lego  make  in  the 
imperative  mood?  Legito,  doth  it  nof?" — "Yes," 
answered  Dick. — "And  what  besides f  says  the 
father.  "  Lege,"  quoth  the  son,  after  some  hesita- 
tion. "A  good  boy,"  says  the  father:  "and  now, 
child,  Avhat  is  the  English  of  lego?"  —  To  Avhich 
the  boy,  after  long  puzzling,  answered,  he  could  not 
tell.  "  How  1"  cries  Adams,  in  a  passion  ; — "  what, 
hath  the  water  washed  away  your  learning  1  Why, 
what  is  Latin  for  the  English  verb  read  1  Consider 
before  you  speak."  The  child  considered  some 
time,  and  then  the  parson  cried  twice  or  thrice, 
"  Le — ,  Le — ."  Dick  answered,  "  Lego." — "  Very 
well  ; — and  then  what  is  the  English,"  says  the 
parson,  "of  the  verb  lego  1"  —  "To  read,"  cried 
Dick. — "Very  well,"  said  the  parson;  "a  good 
boy  :  you  can  do  well  if  you  will  take  pains. — I 
assure  your  ladyship  he  is  not  much  above  eight 
years  old,  and  is  out  of  his  Propria  quse  Maribus 
already. — Come,  Dick,  read  to  her  ladyship  ;" — 
which  she  again  desiring,  in  order  to  give  the  beau 
time  and  opportunity  with  Fanny,  Dick  began  as  in 
the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  history  of  two  friends,  which  may  afford  an  useful  lesson 
to  all  those  persons  who  happen  to  take  up  their  residence 
in  married  families. 
"  Leonard  and  Paul  were  two  friends." — "  Pro- 
nounce it  Lennard,  child,"  cried  the  parson. — 
"  Pray,  Mr.  Adams,"  says  lady  Booby,  "  let  your 
son  read  without  interruption."  Dick  then  pro- 
ceeded. "  Lennard  and  Paul  were  two  friends,  who, 
having  been  educated  together  at  the  same  school, 
commenced  a  friendship  which  they  preserved  a  long 
time  for  each  other.  It  was  so  deeply  fixed  in  both 
their  minds,  that  a  long  absence,  during  which  they 
had  maintained  no  correspondence,  did  not  eradicate 
nor  lessen  it :  but  it  revived  in  all  its  force  at  their 
fu-st  meeting,  which  was  not  till  after  fifteen  years* 
absence,  most  of  which  time  Lennard  had  spent  in 
the  East  Indi-es." — "  Pronounce  it  short,  Indies," 

says    Adams. "  Pray,    sir,    be    quiet,"    says   the 

lady. — The  boy  repeated, — "  in  the  East  Indies. 
whilst  Paul  had  served  his  king  and  country  in  the 
army.  In  which  different  seiTJces  they  had  found 
such  different  success,  that  Lennard  was  now  mar- 
ried, and  retired  with  a  fortune  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds ;  and  Paul  was  arrived  to  the  degree  of  a 
lieutenant  of  foot ;  and  was  not  worth  a  single  shil- 
ling. 

"The  regiment  in  which  Paul  was  stationed  hap- 
pened to  be  ordered  into  quarters  within  a  small 
distance  from  the  estate  which  Lennard  had  pur- 
chased, and  where  he  was  settled.  This  latter,  who 
was  now  become  a  country  gentleman,  and  a  justice 
of  peace,  came  to  attend  the  quarter  sessions  in  the 
town  where  his  old  friend  was  quartered,  soon  after 
his  arrival.  Some  affair  in  which  a  soldier  was  con- 
cerned occasioned  Paul  to  attend  the  justices.  Man- 
hood, and  time,  and  the  change  of  climate,  had  so 
much  altered  Lennard,  that  Paul   did  not  imme- 
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diately  recollect  the  features  of  his  old  acquaintance  : 
but  it  was  otherwise  with  Lennard.  He  knew  Paul 
the  moment  he  saw  him  ;  nor  could  he  contain  him- 
self from  quitting  the  bench,  and  running-  hastily  to 
embrace  him.  Paul  stood  at  first  a  little  surprised  ; 
bvit  had  soon  sufficient  information  from  his  friend, 
whom  he  no  sooner  remembered  than  he  returned 
his  embrace  with  a  passion  whicli  made  many  of  the 
spectators  laugh,  and  gave  to  some  few  a  much 
higher  and  more  agreeable  sensation. 

"  Not  to  detain  the  reader  with  minute  circum- 
stances, Lennard  insisted  on  his  friend's  returning 
with  him  to  his  house  that  evening  ;  which  request 
was  complied  with,  and  leave  for  a  month's  absence 
for  Paul  obtained  of  the  commanding  officer. 

"  If  it  was  possible  for  any  circumstance  to  give 
any  addition  to  the  happiness  whicli  Paul  proposed 
4n  this  visit,  he  received  that  additional  pleasure  by 
finding,  on  his  arrival  at  his  friend's  house,  that  his 
lady  was  an  old  acquaintance  which  he  had  formerly 
contracted  at  his  quarters,  and  who  had  always  ap- 
peared to  be  of  a  most  agreeable  temper;  a  character 
she  had  ever  maintained  among  her  intimates,  being 
of  that  number,  every  individual  of  which  is  called 
quite  the  best  sort  of  woman  in  the  world. 

"  But,  good  as  this  lady  was,  she  Avas  still  a  wo- 
man ;  that  is  to  say,  an  angel,  and  not  an  angel." — 
"  Yoa  must  mistake,  child,"  cries  the  parson,  "  for 
you  read  nonsense." — "  It  is  so  in  the  book,"  an- 
swered the  son.  Mr.  Adams  was  then  silenced  by 
authority,  and  Dick  proceeded. — "  For  though  lier 
person  was  of  that  kind  to  which  men  attribute 
the  name  of  angel,  yet  in  her  mind  she  was  perfectly 
woman.  Of  which  a  great  degree  of  obstinacy  gave 
the  most  remarkable  and  perhaps  most  pernicious 
instance. 

"  A  day  or  two  passed  after  Paul's  arrival  before 
any  instances  of  this  appeared  ;  but  it  was  impossible 
to  conceal  it  long.  Both  slie  and  her  husband  soon 
lost  all  apprehension  from  their  friend's  presence, 
and  fell  to  their  disputes  with  as  much  vigour  as  ever. 
These  were  still  pursued  with  the  utmost  ardour  and 
eagerness,  however  trifling  the  causes  were  whence 
they  first  arose.  Nay,  however  incredible  it  may 
seem,  the  little  consequence  of  the  matter  in  debate 
was  frequently  given  as  a  reason  for  the  fierceness  of 
the  contention,  as  thus:  '  If  you  loved  me,  sure  you 
would  never  dispute  with  me  such  a  trifle  as  this.' 
Tlie  answer  to  which  is  very  obvious ;  for  the  argu- 
ment would  hold  equally  on  both  sides,  and  was 
constantly  retorted  with  some  additions,  as — '  I  am 
sure  I  have  much  more  reason  to  say  so,  who  am  in 
the  right.'  During  all  these  disputes,  Paul  always 
kept  strict  silence,  and  preserved  an  even  counte- 
nance, without  showing  the  least  visible  inclination  to 
either  party.  One  day,  however,  when  madam  had 
left  tlie  room  in  a  violent  fury,  Lennard  could  not 
refrain  from  referring  his  cause  to  his  friend.  Was 
ever  anything  so  unreasonable,  says  he,  as  this  wo- 
man 1  What  shall  I  do  with  her  ■?  I  doat  on  her  to 
distraction  ;  nor  have  I  any  cause  to  complain  of, 
more  than  this  obstinacy  in  her  temper ;  whatever 
she  asserts,  she  will  maintain  against  all  the  reason 
and  conviction  in  the  world.  Pray  give  me  your 
advice. — First,  says  Paul,  I  will  give  you  my  opinion, 
which  is,  flatly,  that  you  ai-e  in  the  wrong ;  for,  sup- 
posing she  is  in  the  wrong,  was  the  subject  of  your 
contention  any  ways  material  1  What  signified  it 
whether  you  was  married  in  a  red  or  yellow  waist- 
coat^ for  that  was  your  dispute.  Now,  suppose  she 
was  mistaken  ;  as  you  love  her  you  say  so  tenderly, 
and  I  believe  she  deserves  it,  would  it  not  have  been 
wiser  to  have  yielded,  though  you  certainly  knew 
yourself  in  the  right,  than  to  give  either  her  or  your- 


self any  uneasiness'?  For  my  own  part,  if  ever  I 
marry,  I  am  resolved  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  my  wife,  that  in  all  disputes  (especially  about 
trifles)  that  party  who  is  most  convinced  they  are 
right  shall  always  surrender  the  victory  ;  by  which 
means  we  shall  both  be  forward  to  give  up  the  cause. 
I  OAvn,  said  Lennard,  my  dear  friend,  shaking  him 
by  the  hand,  there  is  great  truth  and  reason  in  what 
you  say  ;  and  I  will  for  the  future  endeavour  to  fol- 
low your  advice.  They  soon  after  broke  up  the  con- 
versation, and  Lennard,  going  to  his  wife,  asked  her 
pardon,  and  told  her  his  friend  had  convinced  him 
he  had  been  in  the  wrong.  She  immediately  began 
a  vast  encomium  on  Paul,  in  which  he  seconded  her, 
and  both  agreed  he  was  the  worthiest  and  wisest 
man  upon  earth.  When  next  day  they  met,  which 
was  at  supper,  though  she  had  promised  not  to  men- 
tion what  her  husband  told  her,  she  could  not  for- 
bear casting  the  kindest  and  most  affectionate  looks 
on  Paul,  and  asked  him,  with  the  sweetest  voice, 
whether  she  should  help  him  to  some  potted  wood- 
cock '?  Potted  partridge,  my  dear,  you  mean,  says 
the  husband.  My  dear,  says  she,  I  ask  your  friend, 
if  he  will  eat  any  potted  woodcock  ;  and  I  am  sure  I 
must  know,  who  potted  it.  I  think  I  should  know 
too,  who  shot  them,  replied  the  husband,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  I  have  not  seen  a  woodcock  this  year ; 
however,  though  I  know  I  am  in  the  right,  I  submit, 
and  the  potted  partridge  is  potted  woodcock  if  you 
desire  to  have  it  so.  It  is  equal  to  me,  says  she, 
whether  it  is  one  or  the  other  ;  but  you  would  per- 
suade one  out  of  one's  senses  ;  to  be  sure,  you  are 
always  in  the  right  in  your  own  opinion  ;  but  your 
friend,  I  believe,  knows  which  he  is  eating.  Paul 
answered  nothing,  and  the  dispute  continued,  as 
usual,  the  greatest  part  of  the  evening.  The  next 
morning  the  lady,  accidentally  meeting  Paul,  and 
being  convinced  he  was  her  friend,  and  of  her  side, 
accosted  him  thus  : — I  am  certain,  sir,  you  have  long 
since  wondered  at  the  unreasonableness  of  my  hus- 
band. He  is  indeed,  in  other  respects,  a  good  sort 
of  man,  but  so  positive,  that  no  woman  but  one  of  my 
complying  temper  could  possibly  live  with  him.  Why, 
last  night,  now,  was  ever  any  creature  so  unreason- 
able *?  I  am  certain  you  must  condemn  him.  Pray, 
answer  me,  was  he  not  in  the  wrong  1  Paul,  after 
a  short  silence,  spoke  as  follows :  I  am  sorry,  madam, 
that,  as  good  manners  obliges  me  to  answer  against 
my  will,  so  an  adherence  to  truth  forces  me  to  de- 
clare myself  of  a  different  opinion.  To  be  plain  and 
honest,  you  was  entirely  in  the  wrong ;  the  cause  I 
own  not  worth  disputing,  but  the  bird  was  undoubt- 
edly a  partridge.  O  sir  !  replied  the  lady,  I  cannot 
possibly  help  your  taste.  Madam,  returned  Paul, 
that  is  very  little  material  ;  for,  had  it  been  other- 
wise, a  husband  might  have  expected  submission. — 
Indeed  !  sir,  says  she,  I  assure  you! — Yes,  madam, 
cried  he,  he  might,  from  a  person  of  your  excellent 
understanding ;  and  pardon  me  for  saying,  such  a 
condescension  would  have  shown  a  superiority  of 
sense  even  to  your  husband  himself. — But,  dear  sir, 
said  she,  why  should  I  submit  when  I  am  in  the 
right? — For  that  very  reason,  answered  he  ;  it  would 
be  the  greatest  instance  of  affection  imaginable  ;  for 
can  anything  be  a  greater  object  of  our  compassion 
than  a  person  we  love  in  the  wrong "?  Ay,  but  I 
should  endeavoui-,  said  she,  to  set  him  right.  Par- 
don me,  madam,  answered  Paul  :  I  will  apply  to 
your  own  experience  if  you  ever  found  your  argu- 
ments had  that  effect.  The  more  our  judgments 
err,  the  less  Ave  are  Avilling  to  own  it :  foj-  my  own 
part,  I  have  always  observed  the  persons  who  main- 
tain the  worst  side  in  any  contest  are  the  Avarmest. 
Why,  says  she,  I  must  confess  there  is  truth  in  what 
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you  say,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  practise  it.  The 
husband  then  coming  in,  Paul  departed.  And  Len- 
nard,  approaching-  his  Avife  with  an  air  of  good  hu- 
mour, told  lier  he  was  sorry  for  their  foolish  dispute 
the  last  night ;  hut  he  was  now  convinced  of  his 
error.  She  answered,  sniiUng,  she  believed  she  owed 
his  condescension  to  his  complacence  ;  that  she  was 
ashamed  to  think  a  word  had  passed  on  so  silly  an 
occasion,  especially  as  she  was  satisfied  she  had  been 
mistaken.  A  little  contention  followed,  but  with 
the  utmost  good  will  to  each  other,  and  was  con- 
cluded by  her  asserting  that  Paul  had  thoroughly 
convinced  her  she  had  been  in  the  wrong.  Upon 
which  they  both  united  in  the  praises  of  their  com- 
mon friend. 

"  Paul  now  passed  his  time  with  great  satisfaction, 
these  disputes  being  much  less  frequent,  as  well  as 
shorter  than  usual ;  but  the  devil,  or  some  unlucky 
accident  in  which  perhaps  the  devil  had  no  hand, 
shortly  put  an  end  to  hajipiness.  He  was  now  eter- 
nally the  private  referee  of  every  difference  ;  in  which, 
after  having  perfectly,  as  he  thought,  established  the 
doctrine  of  submission,  he  never  scrupled  to  assure 
both  privately  that  they  were  in  the  right  in  every 
argument,  as  before  he  had  followed  the  contrary 
method.  One  day  a  violent  litigation  happened  in 
his  absence,  and  both  parties  agreed  to  refer  it  to  his 
decision.  The  husband  professing  himself  sure  the 
decision  would  be  in  his  favour  ;  the  wife  answered, 
he  might  be  mistaken ;  for  she  believed  his  friend 
was  convinced  how  seldom  she  was  to  blame  ; 
and  that  if  he  knew  all  —  The  husband  replied, 
My  dear,  I  have  no  desire  of  any  retrospect ;  but 
I  believe,  if  you  knew  all  too,  you  would  not  imagine 
my  friend  so  entirely  on  your  side.  Nay,  says  she, 
since  you  provoke  me,  I  will  mention  one  instance. 
You  may  remember  our  dispute  about  sending  Jacky 
to  school  in  cold  weather,  which  point  I  gave  up  to 
you  from  mere  compassion,  knowing  myself  to  be  in 
the  right ;  and  Paul  himself  told  me  afterwards  he 
thought  me  so.  My  dear,  replied  the  husband,  I 
will  not  scruple  your  veracity  ;  but  I  assure  you 
solemnly,  on  my  applying  to  him,  he  gave  it  abso- 
lutely on  my  side,  and  said  he  would  have  acted  in 
the  same  manner.  They  then  proceeded  to  produce 
numberless  other  instances,  in  all  which  Paul  had, 
on  vows  of  secresy,  given  his  opinion  on  both  sides. 
In  the  conclusion,  both  believing  each  other,  they  fell 
severely  on  the  treachery  of  Paul,  and  agreed  that 
he  had  been  the  occasion  of  almost  every  dispute 
which  had  f\illen  out  between  them.  They  then 
became  extremely  loving,  and  so  full  of  condescen- 
sion on  both  sides,  that  they  vied  with  each  other  in 
censuring  their  own  conduct,  and  jointly  vented  their 
indignation  on  Paul,  whom  the  wife,  fearing  a  bloody 
consequence,  earnestly  entreated  her  husband  to 
suffer  quietly  to  depart  the  next  day,  which  was  the 
time  fixed  for  his  return  to  quarters,  and  tlien  drop 
his  acquaintance. 

"  However  ungenerous  this  behaviour  in  Lennard 
may  be  esteemed,  his  wife  obtained  a  promise  from 
him  (though  with  difBculty)  to  follow  her  advice  ;  but 
they  both  expressed  such  unusual  coldness  that  day  to 
Paul,  that  he,  who  was  quick  of  apprehension,  taking 
Lennard  aside,  pressed  him  so  home,  that  he  at  last 
discovered  the  secret.  Paul  acknowledged  the  truth, 
but  told  him  the  design  with  which  he  had  done  it. 
— To  which  the  other  answered,  he  would  have 
acted  more  friendly  to  have  let  him  into  the  whole 
design ;  for  that  he  might  have  assured  himself  of 
his  secresy.  Paul  replied,  with  some  indignation, 
he  had  given  him  a  sufficient  proof  how  capable  he 
was  of  concealing  a  secret  from  his  wife.  Lennard 
returned  with  some  warmth — he  had  more  reason 


to  upbraid  him,  for  that  he  had  caused  most  of  the 
quarrels  between  them  by  his  strange  conduct,  and 
might  (if  they  had  not  discovered  the  affair  to  each 
other)  have  been  the  occasion  of  their  separation. 
Paul  then  said " — But  something  now  happened 
which  put  a  stop  to  Dick's  reading,  and  of  which  we 
shall  treat  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XL 

In  which  the  liistory  is  continued. 
Joseph  Andrews  had  borne  with  great  uneasiness 
the  impertinence  of  beau  Didapper  to  Fanny,  who 
had  been  talking  pretty  freely  to  her,  and  offering 
her  settlements  ;  but  the  respect  to  the  company  had 
restrained  him  from  interfering  whilst  the  beau  con- 
fined himself  to  the  use  of  his  tongue  only  ;  but  the 
said  beau,  watching  an  opportunity  whilst  the  ladies' 
eyes  were  disposed  another  way,  offered  a  rudeness 
to  her  with  his  hands ;  which  Joseph  no  sooner  per- 
ceived tlian  he  presented  him  with  so  sound  a  box 
on  the  ear,  that  it  conveyed  him  several  paces  from 
where  he  stood.  The  ladies  immediately  screamed 
out,  rose  from  their  chairs  ;  and  the  beau,  as  soon  as 
he  recovered  himself,  drew  his  hanger  :  which  Adams 
observing,  snatched  up  the  lid  of  a  pot  in  his  left 
hand,  and,  covering  himself  with  it  as  with  a  shield, 
without  any  weapon  of  offence  in  his  other  hand, 
stepped  in  before  Joseph,  and  exposed  himself  to  the 
enraged  beau,  who  threatened  such  perdition  and 
destruction,  that  it  frighted  the  women,  who  were 
all  got  in  a  huddle  together,  out  of  their  wits,  even 
to  hear  his  denunciations  of  vengeance.  Joseph  was 
of  a  different  complexion,  and  begged  Adams  to  let 
his  rival  come  on ;  for  he  had  a  good  cudgel  in  his 
hand,  and  did  not  fear  him.  Fanny  now  fainted 
into  Mrs.  Adams's  arms,  and  the  whole  room  was 
in  confusion,  when  Mr.  Booby,  passing  by  Adams, 
who  lay  snug  under  the  pot-lid,  came  up  to  Didapper, 
and  insisted  on  his  sheathing  the  hanger,  promising 
he  should  have  satisfaction  ;  which  Joseph  declared 
he  would  give  him,  and  fight  him  at  any  weapon 
whatever.  The  beau  now  sheathed  his  hanger,  and 
taking  out  a  pocket-glass,  and  vowing  vengeance  all 
the  time,  re-adjusted  his  hair ;  the  parson  deposited 
his  shield ;  and  Joseph,  running  to  Fanny,  soon 
brought  her  back  to  life.  Lady  Booby  chid  Joseph 
for  his  insult  on  Didapper  ;  but  he  answered,  he 
would  have  attacked  an  army  in  the  same  cause. 
"  What  cause  ]  "  said  the  lady.  "  Madam,"  an- 
swered Joseph,  "  he  was  rude  to  that  young  woman." 
— "  What,"  says  the  lady,  "  I  suppose  he  would  have 
kissed  the  wench ;  and  is  a  gentleman  to  be  struck 
for  such  an  offer  1  I  must  tell  you,  Joseph,  these 
airs  do  not  become  you." — "  Madam,"  said  Mr. 
Booby,  "  I  saw  the  whole  affair,  and  I  do  not  com- 
mend my  brother ;  for  I  cannot  perceive  why  he 
should  take  upon  him  to  be  this  girl's  champion." — 
"  I  can  commend  him,"  says  Adams:  "he  is  a  brave 
lad  ;  and  it  becomes  any  man  to  be  the  champion 
of  the  innocent ;  and  he  must  be  the  basest  coward 
who  would  not  vindicate  a  woman  with  whom  he  is 
on  the  brink  of  marriage." — "  Sir,"  says  Mr.  Booby, 
"  my  brother  is  not  a  match  for  such  a  young  wo- 
man as  this." — "  No,"  sayslady  Booby  ;  "  nor  do  you, 
Mr.  Adams,  act  in  your  proper  character  by  en- 
couraging any  such  doings  ;  and  I  am  very  much 
surprised  you  should  concern  yourself  in  it.  I  think 
your  wife  and  family  your  properer  care." — "Indeed, 
madam,  your  ladyship  says  very  true,"  answered 
JNIrs.  Adams :  "  he  talks  a  pack  of  nonsense,  that 
the  whole  parish  are  his  children.  I  am  sure  I  don't 
understand  what  he  means  by  it ;  it  would  make 
some   women   suspect   he    had  gone  astray,  but   I 
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acquit  him  of  that ;  I  can  read  scripture  as  well  as 
he,  and  I  never  found  that  the  parson  was  obliged  to 
provide  for  other  folks'  children  ;  and  besides,  he  is 
but  a  poor  curate,  and  hath  little  enough,  as  your 
ladyship  knows,  for  me  and  mine." — "  You  say  very 
well,  Mrs.  Adams,"  quoth  the  lady  Booby,  who  had 
not  sjjoke  a  word  to  her  before  ;  "  you  seem  to  be 
a  very  sensible  woman ;  and  I  assure  you,  your 
husband  is  acting  a  very  foolish  part,  and  opposing 
his  own  interest,  seeing  my  nephew  is  violently  set 
against  this  match  ;  and  indeed  I  can't  blame  him  ; 
it  is  by  no  means  one  suitable  to  our  family."  In 
this  manner  the  lady  proceeded  with  Mrs.  Adams, 
whilst  the  beau  hopped  about  the  room,  shaking  his 
head,  partly  from  pain  and  partly  from  anger ;  and 
Pamela  was  chiding  Fanny  for  her  assurance  in 
aiming  at  sucli  a  match  as  her  brother.  Poor  Fanny 
answered  only  with  her  tears,  which  had  long  since 
begun  to  wet  her  handkerchief ;  which  Joseph  per- 
ceiving, took  her  by  the  arm,  and  wrapping  it  in  his 
carried  her  off",  swearing  he  would  own  no  relation 
to  any  one  who  was  an  enemy  to  her  he  loved  more 
than  all  the  world.  He  went  out  with  Fanny  under 
his  left  arm,  brandishing  a  cudgel  in  his  right,  and 
neither  Mr.  Booby  nor  the  beau  thought  proper  to 
•oppose  him.  Lady  Booby  and  her  company  made 
a  very  short  stay  behind  him  ;  for  the  lady's  bell 
now  summoned  them  to  dress  ;  for  which  they  had 
just  time  before  dinner. 

Adams  seemed  now  very  much  dejected,  which 
his  wife  perceiving,  began  to  apply  some  matrimo- 
nial balsam.  She  told  him  he  had  reason  to  be  con- 
cerned, for  that  he  had  probably  ruined  his  family 
with  his  tricks  almost ;  but  perhaps  he  was  grieved 
for  the  loss  of  his  two  children,  Joseph  and  Fanny. 
His  eldest  daughter  went  on  :  "  Indeed,  father,  it  is 
very  hard  to  bring  strangers  here  to  eat  your  chil- 
dren's bread  out  of  their  mouths.  You  have  kept 
them  ever  since  they  came  home  ;  and,  for  anything 
I  see  to  the  contrary,  may  keep  them  a  month 
longer ;  are  you  obliged  to  give  her  meat,  tho'f  she 
was  never  so  handsome  1  But  I  don't  see  she  is  so 
much  handsomer  than  other  people.  If  people  were 
to  be  kept  for  their  beauty,  she  would  scarce  fare 
better  than  her  neighbours,  I  believe.  As  for  Mr. 
Joseph,  I  have  nothing  to  say :  he  is  a  young  man 
of  honest  principles,  and  will  pay  some  time  or  other 
for  what  he  hath ;  but  for  the  girl, — why  doth  she 
not  return  to  her  place  she  ran  away  from  1  I  would 
not  give  such  a  vagabond  slut  a  halfpenny  though  I 
had  a  million  of  money  ;  no,  though  she  was  starv- 
ing." "  Indeed  but  I  would,"  cries  little  Dick  ; 
"  and,  father,  rather  than  poor  Fanny  shall  be 
starved,  I  will  give  her  all  this  bread  and  cheese" — 
(offering  what  he  held  in  his  hand).  Adams  smiled 
on  the  boy,  and  told  him  he  rejoiced  to  see  he  was  a 
christian ;  and  that,  if  he  had  a  halfpenny  in  his 
pocket,  he  would  have  given  it  him  ;  telling  him  it 
was  his  duty  to  look  upon  all  his  neighbours  as  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  love  them  accordingly. 
"  Yes,  papa,"  says  he,  '♦  I  love  her  better  than  my 
sisters,  for  she  is  handsomer  than  any  of  them." 
"  Is  she  so,  saucebox*?"  says  the  sister,  giving  him 
a  box  on  the  ear  ;  which  the  father  would  probably 
have  resented,  had  not  Joseph,  Fanny,  and  the  ped- 
lar at  that  instant  returned  together.  Adams  bid 
his  wife  prepare  some  food  for  their  dinner;  she 
said,  "  Truly  she  could  not,  she  had  something  else 
to  do."  Adams  rebuked  her  for  disputing  his  com- 
mands, and  quoted  many  texts  of  scripture  to  prove 
«'  That  the  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife,  and  she 
is  to  submit  and  obey."  The  wife  answered,  "  It 
was  blasphemy  to  talk  scripture  out  of  church  ;  that 
such  things  were  very  proper  to  be  said  in  the  pul- 


pit, but  that  it  was  profane  to  talk  them  in  common 
discourse."  Joseph  told  Mr.  Adams  "  He  was  not 
come  with  any  design  to  give  him  or  Mrs.  Adams 
any  trouble ;  but  to  desire  the  favour  of  all  their 
company  to  the  George  (an  alehouse  in  the  parisli), 
where  he  had  bespoken  a  piece  of  bacon  and  greens 
for  their  dinner."  Mrs.  Adams,  who  was  a  very 
good  sort  of  woman,  only  rather  too  strict  in  econo- 
mics, readily  accepted  this  invitation,  as  did  the 
parson  himself  by  her  example  ;  and  away  they  ail 
walked  together,  not  omitting  little  Dick,  to  whom 
Joseph  gave  a  shilling  when  he  heard  of  his  in- 
tended liberality  to  Fanny. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Wliere  the  gooJ-natuied  reader  will  see  something  which  will 
give  him  no  great  pleasure. 

The  pedlar  had  been  very  inquisitive  from  the  time 
he  had  first  heard  that  the  great  house  in  this  parish 
belonged  to  the  lady  Booby,  and  had  learned  that 
she  was  the  widow  of  sir  Thomas,  and  that  sir 
Thomas  had  bought  Fanny,  about  the  age  of  three 
or  four  years,  of  a  travelling  woman  ;  and,  now  their 
homely  but  hearty  meal  was  ended,  he  told  Fanny 
he  believed  he  could  acquaint  her  with  her  parents. 
The  whole  company,  especially  she  herself,  started 
at  this  offer  of  the  pedlar's.  He  then  proceeded 
thus,  while  they  all  lent  their  strictest  attention: — 
"  Though  I  am  now  contented  with  this  humble 
way  of  getting  my  livelihood,  I  was  formerly  a  gen- 
tleman ;  for  so  all  those  of  my  profession  are  called. 
In  a  word,  I  was  a  drummer  in  an  Irish  regiment  of 
foot.  Whilst  I  was  in  this  honourable  station  I 
attended  an  officer  of  our  regiment  into  England  a 
recruiting.  In  our  march  from  Bristol  to  Froome 
(for  since  the  decay  of  the  woollen  trade  the  cloth- 
ing towns  have  furnished  the  army  with  a  great 
number  of  recruits)  we  overtook  on  the  road  a  wo- 
man, who  seemed  to  be  about  thirty  years  old  or 
thereabouts,  not  very  Jiandsome,  but  well  enough 
for  a  soldier.  As  we  came  up  to  her,  she  mended 
her  pace,  and,  falling  into  discourse  with  our  ladies 
(for  every  man  of  the  party,  namely,  a  serjeant,  tv/o 
private  men,  and  a  drun\,  were  provided  with  their 
woman  except  myself),  she  continued  to  travel  on 
with  us.  I,  perceiving  she  must  fall  to  my  lot,  ad- 
vanced presently  to  her,  made  love  to  her  in  our 
military  way,  and  quickly  succeeded  to  my  wishes. 
We  struck  a  bargain  within  a  mile,  and  lived  to- 
gether as  man  and  wife  to  her  dying  day."  "  I 
suppose,"  says  Adams,  interrupting  him,  "you  were 
married  with  a  licence  ;  for  I  don't  see  how  you 
could  contrive  to  have  the  bans  published  while 
you  were  marching  from  place  to  place."  "  No, 
sir,"  said  the  pedlar,  "  we  took  a  licence  to  go  to 
bed  together  without  any  bans."  "  Ay  !  ay  !"  said 
the  parson  ;  "  ex  necessitate,  a  licence  may  be  allow- 
able enough  ;  but  surely,  surely,  the  other  is  the 
more  regular  and  eligible  way."  The  pedlar  pro- 
ceeded thus :  "she  returned  with  me  to  our  regi- 
ment, and  removed  with  us  from  quarters  to  quar- 
ters, till  at  last,  whilst  we  lay  at  Galway,  she  fell  ill 
of  a  fever  and  died.  When  she  was  on  her  death- 
bed she  called  me  to  her,  and,  crying  bitterly,  de- 
clared she  could  not  depart  this  world  without  dis- 
covering a  secret  to  me,  which,  she  said,  was  the 
only  sin  which  sat  heavy  on  her  heart.  She  said 
she  had  formerly  travelled  in  a  company  of  gipsies, 
who  had  made  a  practice  of  stealing  away  children; 
that  for  her  owi  part,  she  had  been  only  once  guilty 
of  the  crime ;  which,  she  said,  she  lamented  more 
than  all  the  rest  of  her  sins,  since  probably  it  might 
have  occasioned  the  death  of  the  parents ;  for,  added 
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she,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  the  beauty  of 
the  youn^  creature,  which  was  about  a  year  and  a 
half  old  when  I  kidnapped  it.  We  kept  her  (for 
she  was  a  girl)  above  two  years  in  our  company, 
when  I  sold  her  mvself,  for  three  guineas,  to  sir 
Thomas  Booby,  in  Somersetshire.  Now,  you  know 
whether  there  are  any  more  of  that  name  in  this 
county."  "  Yes,"  says  Adams,  "  there  are  several 
Boobys  who  are  squires,  but  I  believe  no  baronet 
now  alive  ;  besides,  it  answers  so  exactly  in  every 
point,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt ;  but  you  have 
forgot  to  tell  us  tlie  parents  from  whom  the  cliild 
was  stolen."  "  Their  name,"  answered  the  pedlar, 
was  Andrews.  They  lived  about  thirty  miles  from 
the  squire  ;  and  she  told  me  that  I  might  be  sure 
to  find  them  out  by  one  circumstance  ;  for  that  they 
had  a  daughter  of  a  very  strange  name,  Pamela,  or 
Pamela  ;  some  pronounced  it  one  way,  and  some 
the  other."  Fanny,  who  had  changed  colour  at  the 
first  mention  of  tbe  name,  now  fainted  away ;  Jo- 
seph turned  pale,  and  poor  Dicky  began  to  roar; 
the  parson  fell  on  his  knees,  and  ejaculated  many 
thanksgivings  that  this  discovery  had  been  made 
before  the  dreadful  sin  of  incest  was  committed  ; 
and  the  pedlar  was  struck  with  amazement,  not  being 
able  to  account  for  all  this  confusion ;  the  cause  of 
which  was  presently  opened  by  the  parson's  daugh- 
ter, who  was  the  only  unconcerned  person  (for  the 
mother  was  chafing  Fanny's  temples,  and  taking 
the  utmost  care  of  her)  :  and,  indeed,  Fanny  was 
the  only  creature  whom  the  daugliter  -would  not 
have  pitied  in  her  situation  ;  wherein,  though  we 
compassionate  her  ourselves,  we  shall  leave  her  for 
a  little  while,  and  pay  a  short  visit  to  lady  Booby. 


CHAPTER  Xlir. 

Tlie  history,  returning  to  the  lady  Boohy,  gives  some  account 
of  tlie  terrible  conllict  in  her  breast  between  love  and  pride ; 
with  wliat  happened  ou  the  present  discovery. 

The  lady  sat  down  with  her  company  to  dinner,  but 
ate  nothing.  As  soon  as  her  cloth  was  removed 
she  whispered  Pamela  that  she  was  taken  a  little 
ill,  and  desired  her  to  entertain  her  husband  and 
beau  Didapper.  She  then  went  up  into  her  cham- 
ber, sent  for  Slipslop,  threw  herself  on  the  bed  in 
the  agonies  of  love,  rage,  and  despair ;  nor  could 
she  conceal  these  boiling  passions  longer  without 
bursting.  Slipslop  now  approached  her  bed,  and 
asked  how  her  ladyship  did  ;  but,  instead  of  reveal- 
ing her  disorder,  as  she  intended,  she  entered  into  a 
long  encomium  on  the  beauty  and  virtues  of  Joseph 
Andrews  ;  ending,  at  last,  with  expressing  her  con- 
cern that  so  much  tenderness  should  be  thrown 
away  on  so  despicable  an  object  as  Fanny.  Slipslop, 
well  knowing  how  to  humour  her  mistress's  phrensy, 
proceeded  to  repeat,  with  exaggeration,  if  possible, 
all  her  mistress  had  said,  and  concluded  with  a  wish 
that  Joseph  had  been  a  gentleman,  and  that  she 
could  see  her  lady  in  the  arms  of  such  a  husband. 
The  lady  then  started  from  the  bed,  and,  taking  a 
turn  or  two  across  the  room,  cried  out,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  "  Sure  he  would  make  any  woman  happy!" — 
"  Your  ladyship,"  says  she,  "  would  be  the  happiest 
woman  in  the  world  with  him.  A  fig  for  custom 
and  nonsense  !  What  'vails  what  people  say  ?  Shall 
I  be  afraid  of  eating  sweetmeats  because  people 
may  say  I  have  a  sweet  tooth  1  If  I  had  a  mind  to 
marry  a  man,  all  the  world  should  not  hinder  me. 
Your  ladyship  hath  no  parents  to  tutelar  your  in- 
fections ;  besides,  he  is  of  your  ladyship's  family 
now,  and  as  good  a  gentleman  as  aiiy  in  the  coun- 
try ;  and  why  should  not  a  woman  follow  her  mind 
as  well  as  mani     Why  should  not  your  ladyship 


marry  the  brother  as  well  as  your  nephew  the  sister  1 
I  am  sure,  if  it  was  a  fragrant  crime,  I  would  not 
persuade  your  ladyship  to  it." — "  But,  dear  Slip- 
slop," answered  the  lady,  "  if  I  could  prevail  on 
myself  to  commit  such  a  weakness,  there  is  that 
cursed  Fanny  in  the  way,  whom  the  idiot — O  how 
I  hate  and  despise  him  1" — "  She  !  a  little  ugly 
minx,"  cries  Slipslop  ;  "  leave  her  to  me.  I  sup- 
pose your  ladyship  hath  heard  of  Joseph's  fitting 
with  one  of  jNIr.  Didapper's  servants  about  her  ;  and 
his  master  hath  ordered  them  to  carry  her  away  by 
force  this  evening.  I'll  take  care  they  shall  not 
want  assistance.  I  was  talking  with  this  gentleman, 
who  was  below,  just  when  your  ladyship  sent  for 
me." — "  Go  back,"  says  the  lady  Booby,  "  this  in- 
stant, for  I  expect  Mr.  Didapper  will  soon  be  going. 
Do  all  you  can  ;  for  I  am  resolved  this  wench  shall 
not  be  in  our  family  :  I  will  endeavour  to  return 
to  the  company ;  but  let  me  know  as  soon  as  she  is 
carried  off."  Slipslop  went  away  ;  and  her  mistress 
began  to  arraign  her  own  conduct  in  the  following 
manner  : 

"  What  am  I  doing  1  How  do  I  suffer  this  pas- 
sion to  creep  imperceptibly  upon  me  !  How  many 
days  are  passed  since  1  could  have  submitted  to  ask 
myself  the  question  1  —  Marry  a  footman  !  Dis- 
traction !  Can  I  afterwards  bear  the  eyes  of  my 
acquaintance  1  But  I  can  retire  from  them  ;  retire 
with  one  in  whom  I  propose  more  happiness  than 
the  world  without  him  can  give  me  !  Retire — to 
feed  continually  on  beauties  which  my  inflamed 
imagination  sickens  with  eagerly  gazing  on  ;  to 
satisfy  every  appetite,  every  desire,  with  their  utmost 
wish.  Ha !  and  do  I  doat  thus  on  a  footman  1  I 
despise,  I  detest  my  passion. — Y'et  why  1  Is  he  not 
generous,  gentle,  kind  1 — Kind!  to  whomi  to  the 
meanest  wretch,  a  creature  below  my  consideration. 
Doth  he  not — yes,  he  doth  prefer  her.  Curse  his 
beauties,  and  the  little  low  heart  that  possesses 
them ;  which  can  basely  descend  to  this  despicable 
wench,  and  be  ungratefully  deaf  to  all  the  honours  I 
do  him.  And  can  I  then  love  this  monster  1  No, 
I  will  tear  his  image  from  my  bosom,  tread  on  him, 
spurn  him.  I  will  have  those  pitiful  charms,  which 
now  I  depise,  mangled  in  my  sight ;  for  I  will  not 
suffer  the  little  jade  I  hate  to  riot  in  the  beauties  I 
contemn.  No  ;  though  I  despise  him  myself,  though 
I  would  spurn  him  from  my  feet,  was  he  to  languish 
at  them,  no  other  shall  taste  the  happiness  I  scorn. 
Why  do  I  say  happiness  1  To  me  it  would  be 
misery.  To  sacrifice  my  reputation,  my  character, 
my  rank  in  life,  to  the  indulgence  of  a  mean  and  a 
vile  appetite  !  How  I  detest  the  thought !  How 
much  more  exquisite  is  the  pleasure  resulting  from 
the  reflection  of  virtue  and  prudence  than  the  faint 
relish  of  what  flows  from  vice  and  folly  !  Whither 
did  I  sufier  this  improper,  this  mad  passion  to  hurry 
me,  only  by  neglecting  to  summon  the  aids  of  reason 
to  my  assistance  1  Reason,  which  hath  now  set 
before  me  my  desires  in  their  proper  colours,  and 
immediately  helped  me  to  expel  them.  Yes,  I  thank 
Heaven  and  my  pride,  I  have  now  perfectly  con- 
quered this  unworthy  passion  ;  and  if  there  was  no 
obstacle  in  its  way,  my  pride  would  disdain  any 
pleasures  which  could  be  the  consequence  of  so 
base,  so  mean,  so  vulgar — "  Slipslop  returned  at 
this  instant  in  a  violent  hurry,  and,  -with  the  utmost 
eagerness,  cried  out,  "  O  madam  !  I  have  strange 
news.  Tom  the  footman  is  just  come  from  the 
George  ;  where,  it  seems,  Joseph  and  the  rest  of 
them  are  jinketting  ;  and  he  says  there  is  a  strange 
man  who  hath  discovered  that  Fanny  and  Joseph 
are  brother  and  sister." — "How,  Slipslop!"  cries 
the  lady,  in  a  surprise. — "  I  had  not  time,  madam," 
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cries  Slipslop,  "  to  inquire  about  particles,  but  Tom 
says  it  is  most  certainly  true." 

This  unexpected  account  entirely  obliterated  all 
those  admirable  reflections  which  the  supreme  power 
of  reason  had  so  wisely  made  just  before.  In  short, 
when  despair,  which  had  more  share  in  producing 
the  resolutions  of  hatred  we  have  seen  taken,  began 
to  retreat,  the  lady  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then, 
forgetting  all  the  purport  of  her  soliloquy,  dismissed 
her  woman  again,  with  orders  to  bid  Tom  attend 
her  in  the  parlour,  whither  she  now  hastened  to 
acquaint  Pamela  with  the  news.  Pamela  said  she 
could  not  believe  it ;  for  she  had  never  heard  that 
her  mother  had  lost  any  child,  or  that  she  had  ever 
had  any  more  than  Joseph  and  herself.  The  lady 
flew  into  a  violent  rage  with  her,  and  talked  of  up- 
.  starts  and  disowning  relations  who  had  so  lately 
been  on  a  level  with  her.  Pamela  made  no  answer  ; 
but  her  husband,  taking  up  her  cause,  severely  re- 
primanded his  aunt  for  her  behaviour  to  his  wife  : 
he  told  her,  if  it  had  been  earlier  in  the  evening  she 
should  not  have  staid  a  moment  longer  in  her 
house  ;  that  he  was  convinced,  if  this  young  woman 
could  be  proved  her  sister,  she  would  readily  em- 
brace her  as  such,  and  he  himself  would  do  the 
same.  He  then  desired  the  fellow  might  be  sent 
for,  and  the  young  woman  with  him,  which  lady 
Booby  immediately  ordered ;  and,  thinking  proper 
to  make  some  ajjology  to  Pamela  for  what  she 
had  said,  it  was  readily  accepted,  and  all  things 
reconciled. 

The  pedlar  now  attended,  as  did  Fanny  and 
Joseph,  who  would  not  quit  her ;  the  parson  like- 
wise was  induced,  not  only  by  curiosity,  of  which 
he  had  no  small  portion,  but  his  duty,  as  he  ap- 
prehended it,  to  follow  them  ;  for  he  continued  all 
the  way  to  exhort  them,  who  were  now  breaking 
their  hearts,  to  offer  up  thanksgivings,  and  be  joy- 
ful for  so  miraculous  an  escape. 

When  they  arrived  at  Booby-Hall  they  were  pre- 
sently called  into  the  parlour,  where  the  pedlar  re- 
peated the  same  story  he  had  told  before,  ana  in- 
sisted on  the  truth  of  every  circumstance  ;  so  that 
all  who  heard  hirn  were  extremely  well  satisfied  of 
the  truth,  except  Pamela,  who  imagined,  as  she  had 
never  heard  either  of  her  parents  mention  such  an 
accident,  that  it  must  be  certainly  false  ;  and  except 
the  lady  Booby,  who  suspected  the  falsehood  of  the 
story  from  her  ardent  desire  that  it  should  be  true ; 
and  Joseph,  who  feared  its  truth,  from  his  earnest 
wishes  that  it  might  prove  false. 

Mr.  Booby  now  desired  them  all  to  suspend  their 
curiosity  and  absolute  belief  or  disbelief  till  the  next 
morning,  when  he  expected  old  Mr.  Andrews  and 
his  wife  to  fetch  himself  and  Pamela  home  in  his 
coach,  and  then  they  might  be  certain  of  certainly 
knowing  the  truth  or  iivlsehood  of  this  relation  ;  in 
which,  he  said,  as  there  were  many  strong  circum- 
stances to  induce  their  credit,  so  he  could  not  per- 
ceive any  interest  the  pedlar  could  have  in  inventing 
it,  or  in  endeavouring  to  impose  such  a  falsehood  on 
them. 

The  lady  Booby,  who  was  very  little  used  to  such 
company,  entertained  them  all — viz.  her  nephew, 
his  wife,  her  brother  and  sister,  the  beau,  and  the 
parson,  with  great  good  humour  at  her  own  table. 
As  to  the  pedlar,  she  ordered  him  to  be  made  as 
welcome  as  possible  by  her  servants.  All  the  com- 
pany in  the  parlour,  except  the  disappointed  lovers, 
who  sat  sullen  and  silent,  were  full  of  mirth ;  for 
Mr.  Booby  had  prevailed  on  Joseph  to  ask  Mr. 
Didapper's  pardon,  with  which  he  was  perfectly 
satisfied.  Many  jokes  passed  between  the  beau  and 
the   parson,    chiefly    on   each  other's  dress;   these 


afibrded  much  diversion  to  the  company.  Pamela 
chid  her  brother  Joseph  for  the  concern  which  he 
expressed  at  discovering  a  new  sister.  She  said,  it 
he  loved  Fanny  as  he  ought,  with  a  pure  affection, 
"he  had  no  reason  to  lament  being  related  to  her. — 
Upon  which  Adams  began  to  discourse  on  Platonic 
love  ;  whence  he  made  a  quick  transition  to  the  joys 
in  the  next  world,  and  concluded  with  strongly 
asserting  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  pleasure 
in  this.  At  which  Pamela  and  her  husband  smiled 
on  one  another. 

This  happy  pair  proposing  to  retire  (for  no  other 
person  gave  the  least  symptom  of  desiring  rest), 
they  all  repaired  to  several  beds  provided  for  them 
in  the  same  house  ;  nor  was  Adams  himself  suffered 
to  go  home,  it  being  a  stormy  night.  Fanny  indeed 
often  begged  she  might  go  home  with  the  parson  ; 
but  her  stay  was  so  strongly  insisted  on,  that  she  at 
last,  by  Joseph's  advice,  consented. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Containing  several  curious  night-adventures,  in  which  Mr. 
Adams  fell  into  many  hair-breadth  'scapes,  partly  owing  to 
his  goodness,  and  partly  to  his  inadvertency. 
About  an  hour  after  they  had  all  separated  (it  being 
now  past  three  in  the  morning),  beau  Didapper, 
whose  passion  for  Fanny  permitted  him  not  to  close 
his  eyes,  but  had  employed  his  imagination  in  con- 
trivances how  to  satisfy  his  desires,  at  last  hit  on  a 
method  by  which  he  hoped  to  effect  it.  He  had 
ordered  his  servant  to  bring  him  word  where  Fanny 
lay,  and  had  received  his  information  ;  he  therefore 
arose,  put  on  his  breeches  and  nightgown,  and  stole 
softly  along  the  gidiery  which  led  to  her  apartment ; 
and,  being  come  to  the  door,  as  he  imagined  it,  he 
opened  it  with  the  least  noise  possible  and  entered 
the  chamber.  A  savour  now  invaded  his  nostrils 
which  he  did  not  expect  in  the  room  of  so  sweet  a 
young  creature,  and  which  might  have  probably  had 
no  good  effect  on  a  cooler  lover.  However,  he 
groped  out  the  bed  with  difficulty,  for  there  was  not 
a  glimpse  of  light,  and,  Opening  the  curtains,  he 
whispered  in  Joseph's  voice  (for  he  was  an  excel- 
lent mimic),  "  Fanny,  my  angel!  I  am  come  to  in- 
form thee  that  I  have  discovered  the  falsehood  of 
the  story  we  last  night  heard.  I  am  no  longer  thy 
brother,  but  the  lover ;  nor  will  I  be  delayed  the  en- 
joyment of  thee  one  moment  longer.  You  have 
sufficient  assurances  of  my  constancy  not  to  doubt 
my  marrying  you,  and  it  would  be  want  of  love  to 
deny  me  the  possession  of  thy  charms." — So  saying, 
he  disencumbered  himself  from  the  little  clothes  he 
had  on,  and,  leaping  into  bed,  embraced  his  angel, 
as  he  conceived  her,  with  great  rapture.  If  he  was 
surprised  at  receiving  no  answer,  he  was  no  less 
pleased  to  find  his  hug  returned  with  equal  ardour. 
He  remained  not  long  in  this  sweet  confusion  ;  for 
both  he  and  his  paramour  presently  discovered  their 
error.  Indeed  it  was  no  other  than  the  accom- 
plished Slipslop  Avhom  he  had  engaged  ;  but,  though 
she  immediately  knew  the  person  whom  she  had 
mistaken  for  Joseph,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  guess  at  the 
representative  of  Fanny.  He  had  so  little  seen  or 
taken  notice  of  this  gentlewoman,  that  light  itself 
would  have  ufforded  him  no  assistance  in  his  con- 
jecture. Beau  Didapper  no  sooner  had  perceived 
his  mistake  than  he  attempted  to  escape  from  the 
bed  with  much  greater  haste  than  he  had  made  to  it ; 
but  the  watchful  Slipslop  prevented  him.  For  that 
prudent  woman,  being  disappointed  of  those  deli- 
cious offerings  which  her  fancy  had  promised  her 
pleasure,  resolved  to  make  an  immediate  sacrifice  to 
her  virtue.  Indeed  she  wanted  an  opportunity  to 
heal  some  wounds,  which  her  late  conduct  had,  she 
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and,  as  she  had  a  won 


feared,  (riven  her  reputation  ,  a-.^^, 

derful  presence  of  mind,  she  conceived  the  person  ot 
the   unfortunate  beau  to  be  luckily  thrown  m  her 
way  to  restore  her  lady's  opinion  of  her  impreg-nable 
chastity.     At  that  instant,  therefore,  when  he  offered 
to   leap  from  the  bed,  she  caught  fast  hold  of  his 
shirt,  at  the  same  time  roaring  out,  "  O  thou  viUani . 
who  hast  attacked  my  chastity,  and,  I  beheve,  ruined 
me  in  my  sleep ;    I  will  swear  a  rape  against  thee, 
I  will  prosecute  thee  with  the  utmost  vengeance. 
The  beau  attempted  to  get  loose,  but  she  held  him 
fast,  and  when  he  struggled  she  cried  out  "  Mur- 
der!   murder!    rape!    robbery!   ruin!"     At   which 
words,  parson  Adams,  who  lay  in  the  next  chamber, 
wakeful,  and  meditating  on  the  pedlar's  discovery, 
jumped  out  of  bed,  and,  without  staying  to  put  a  rag 
of  clothes  on,  hastened  into  the  apartment  whence 
the  cries  proceeded.     He  made  directly  to  the  bed 
in  the  dark,  where,  laying  hold  of  the  beau's  skin, 
(for  Slipslop  had  torn  his  shirt  almost  off,)  and  find- 
ing his  skin  extremely  soft,  and  hearing  him  in  a  low 
voice  begging  Slipslop  to  let  him  go,  he  no  longer 
doubted  but  this  was  the  young  woman  in  danger  of 
ravishing,  and  immediately  falling  on  the  bed,   and 
laying  hold  on   Slipslop's  chin,  where  he  found  a 
rough  beard,  his  belief  was  confirmed  ;  he  therefore 
rescued  the  beau,  who  presently  made  his  escape,  and 
then,  turning  towards  Slipslop,  received  such  a  cuff 
on    his    chops,    that,  his  wrath  kindling   instantly, 
he    offered   to    return    the    favour   so    stoutly,  that 
had  poor  Slipslop  received  the  fist,    which  in  the 
dark  passed  by  her  and  fell  on  the  pillow,  she  would 
most  probably  have  given  up  the  ghost.     Adams, 
missing  his   blow,  fell   directly   on   Slipslop,    who 
cuffed  and  scratched  as  well  as  she  could  ;  nor  was 
he    behindhand   with   her   in  his    endeavours,    but 
happily  the    darkness  of  the  night  befriended  her. 
She  then  cried  she  was  a  woman ;  but  Adams  an- 
swered, she  was  rather  the  devil,  and  if  she  was  he 
would  grapple  with  him  ;  and,  being  again  irritated 
by  another  stroke  on  the   chops,  he  gave  her  such  a 
remembrance   in   the   guts,  that  she  began  to   roar 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  all  over  the  house.    Adams 
then,  seizing  her  by  the  hair  (for  her  double-clout 
had  fallen  off  in  the  scuffle),  pinned  her  head  down 
to  the  bolster,  and   then  both  called  for  lights  to- 
gether.    The  lady  Booby,  who  was   as  wakeful  as 
any  of  her  guests,  had  been  alarmed  from  the  begin- 
ning;   and,  being   a  woman  of  a  bold   spirit,    she 
slipped  on  a  nightgown,  petticoat,  and  slippers,  and 
taking  a  candle,  which  always  burnt  in  her   cham- 
ber, in  her  hand,  she  walked  undauntedly  to  Slip- 
slop's room  ;  where  she  entered  just  at  the  instant 
as  Adams   had  discovered,    by  the  two  mountains 
which  Slipslop  carried  before  her,  that  he  was  con- 
cerned with  a  female.     He   then  concluded  her  to 
be  a  witch,  and   said  he  fancied  those  breasts  gave 
suck   to    a  legion  of  devils.     Slipslop,  seeing  lady 
Booby  enter  the  room,  cried  help  !  or  I  am  ravished, 
with  a  most  audible  voice  :  and  Adams,  perceiving 
the  light,  turned  hastily,   and  saw  the  lady  (as  she 
did  him)  just  as  she  came  to  the  feet  of  the  bed  ; 
nor  did  hei  modesty,  when  she   found   the  naked 
condition  of  Adams,  suffer  her  to  approach  farther. 
She  then  began  to  revile  the  parson  as  the  wickedest 
of  all  men,   and  particularly  railed  at  his  impudence 
in  choosing  her  house  for  the  scene  of  his  debauch- 
eries,   and  her  own  woman  for   the   object  of   his 
bestiality.     Poor  Adams  had  before  discovered  the 
countenance  of  his  bedfellow,  and,  now  first  recol- 
lecting he  was  naked,  he  was  no  less   confounded 
than  lady  Booby  herself,   and  immediately  whipped 
under  the  bed-clothes,  whence  the  chaste  Slipslop 
endeavoured  iu  vain  to  shut  him  out.    Then  putting 


forth  his  head,  on  which,  by  way  of  ornament,  he 
wore  a  flannel  nightcap,  he  protested  his  innocence, 
and  asked  ten  thousand  pardons  of  Mrs.  Slipslop 
for  the  blows  he  had  struck  her,  vowing  he  had  mis- 
taken her  for  a  witch.  Lady  Booby,  then  casting 
her  eyes  on  the  ground,  observed  something  sparkle 
with  great  lustre,  which,  when  she  had  taken  it  up, 
appeared  to  be  a  very  fine  pair  of  diamond  buttons 
for  the  sleeves.  A  little  farther  she  saw  lie  the 
sleeve  itself  of  a  shirt  with  laced  ruffles.  "  Heyday  1" 
says  she,  "  what  is  the  meaning  of  this?'  "  O, 
madam,"  says  Slipslop,  "  I  don't  know  what  hath 
happened,  I  have  been  so  terrified.  Here  may 
have  been  a  dozen  men  in  the  room."  "  To  whom 
belongs  this  laced  shirt  and  jewels  V  says  the  lady. 
"  Undoubtedly,"  cries  the  parson,  "  to  the  young 
gentleman  whom  I  mistook  for  a  woman  on  coming 
into  the  room,  whence  proceeded  all  the  subsequent 
mistakes ;  for  if  I  had  suspected  him  for  a  man,  I 
would  have  seized  him,  had  he  been  another  Her- 
cules, though,  indeed,  he  seems  rather  to  resemble 
Hylas."  He  then  gave  an  account  of  the  reason 
of  his  rising  from  bed,  and  the  rest,  till  the  lady 
came  into  the  room ;  at  which,  and  the  figures  of 
Slipslop  and  her  gallant,  whose  heads  only  were 
visible  at  the  opposite  corners  of  the  bed,  she  could 
not  refrain  from  laughter ;  nor  did  Slipslop  persist 
in  accusing  the  parson  of  any  motions  towards  a 
rape.  The  lady  therefore  desired  him  to  return  to 
his  bed  as  soon  as  she  was  departed,  and  then 
ordering  Slipslop  to  rise  and  attend  her  in  her 
own  room,  she  returned  herself  thither.  When  she 
was  gone,  Adams  renewed  his  petitions  for  pardon 
to  Mrs.  Slipslop,  who,  with  a  most  christian  temper, 
not  only  forgave,  but  began  to  move  with  much 
courtesy  towards  him,  which  he  taking  as  a  hint 
to  be  gone,  immediately  quitted  the  bed,  and  made 
the  best  of  his  way  towards  his  own  ;  but  unluckily, 
instead  of  turning  to  the  right,  he  turned  to  the  left, 
and  went  to  the  apartment  where  Fanny  lay,  who 
(as  the  reader  may  remember)  had  not  slept  a  wink 
the  preceding  night,  and  who  was  so  bagged  out 
with  what  had  happened  to  her  in  the  day,  that, 
notwithstanding  all  thoughts  of  her  Joseph,  she  was 
fallen  into  so  profound  a  sleep,  that  all  the  noise  in 
the  adjoining  room  had  not  been  able  to  disturb 
her.  Adams  groped  out  the  bed,  and,  turning  the 
clothes  down  softly,  a  custom  Mrs.  Adams  had  long 
accustomed  him  to,  crept  in,  and  deposited  his  carcase 
on  the  bed-post,  a  place  which  that  good  woman  had 
always  assigned  him. 

As  the  cat  or  lap-dog  of  some  lovely  nymph,  for 
whom  ten  thousand  lovers  languish,  lies  quietly  by 
the  side  of  the  charming  maid,  and,  ignorant  of  the 
scene  of  delight  on  which  they  repose,  meditates 
the  future  capture  of  a  mouse,  or  surprisal  of  a  plate 
of  bread  and  butter :  so  Adams  lay  by  the  side 
of  Fanny,  ignorant  of  the  paradise  to  which  he  was 
so  near ;  nor  could  the  emanation  of  sweets  which 
flowed  from  her  breath  overpower  the  fumes  of 
tobacco  which  played  in  the  parson's  nostrils.  And 
now  sleep  had  not  overtaken  the  good  man,  when 
Joseph,  who  had  secretly  appointed  Fanny  to  come 
to  her  at  the  break  of  day,  rapped  softly  at  the  cham- 
ber-door, which  when  he  had  repeated  twice,  Adams 
cried,  "  Come  in,  whoever  you  are."  Joseph  thought 
he  had  mistaken  the  door,  though  she  had  given 
him  the  most  exact  directions  ;  however,  knowing 
his  friend's  voice,  he  opened  it,  and  saw  some  fe- 
male vestments  lying  on  a  chair.  Fanny  waking  at 
the  same  instant,  and  stretching  out  her  hand  on 
Adams's  beard,  she  cried  out, — "  O  heavens  !  where 
am  r?"  "  Bless  me!  where  am  If  said  the  par- 
son.    Then  Fanny  screamed,   Adams  leaped  out  of 
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bed,  and  Joseph  stood,  as  the  tragedians  call  it,  like 
the  statue  of  Surprise.  "  How  came  she  into  my 
room  V  cried  Adams.  "  How  came  you  into  her's '?" 
cried  Joseph,  in  an  astonishment,  "  I  know  nothing 
of  the  matter,"  answered  Adams,  "  but  that  she  is 
a  Testal  for  me.  As  I  am  a  christian,  I  know  not 
whether  she  is  a  man  or  woman.  He  is  an  infidel 
who  doth  not  believe  in  witchcraft.  They  as  surely 
exist  now  as  in  the  days  of  Saul.  My  clothes  are 
bewitched  away  too,  and  Fanny's  brought  into  their 
place."  For  he  still  insisted  he  was  in  his  own 
apartment ;  but  Fanny  denied  it  vehemently,  and  said 
his  attempting  to  persuade  Joseph  of  such  a  false- 
hood convinced  her  of  his  wicked  designs.  "  How  !" 
said  Joseph  in  a  rage,  "  hath  he  offered  any  rude- 
ness to  youl"  She  answered — She  could  not  ac- 
cuse him  of  any  more  than  villanously  stealing  to 
bed  to  her,  which  she  thought  rudeness  sufficient, 
and  what  no  man  would  do  without  a  wicked  in- 
tention. 

Joseph's  great  opinion  of  Adams  was  not  easily 
to  be  staggered,  and  when  he  heard  from  Fanny 
that  no  harm  had  happened  he  grew  a  little  cooler ; 
yet  still  he  was  confounded,  and,  as  he  knew  the 
house,  and  that  the  women's  apartments  were  on 
this  side  Mrs.  Slipslop's  room,  and  the  men's  on  the 
other,  he  was  convinced  that  he  was  in  Fanny's 
chamber.  Assuring  Adams  therefore  of  this  truth, 
he  begged  him  to  give  some  account  how  he  came 
there.  Adams  then,  standing  in  his  shirt  which 
did  not  offend  Fanny,  as  the  curtains  of  the  bed 
were  drawn,  related  all  that  had  happened  ;  and 
when  he  had  ended  Joseph  told  him, — It  was  plain 
he  had  mistaken  by  turning  to  the  right  instead 
of  the  left.  "  Odso!"  cries  Adams,  "  that's  true  :  as 
sure  as  sixpence,  you  have  hit  on  the  very  thing." 
He  then  traversed  the  room,  rubbing  his  hands,  and 
begged  Fanny's  pardon,  assuring  her  he  did  not 
know  whether  she  was  man  or  woman.  That  in- 
nocent creature,  firmly  believing  all  he  said,  told 
him  she  was  no  longer  angry,  and  begged  Joseph  to 
conduct  him  into  his  own  apartment,  where  he  should 
stay  himself  till  she  had  put  her  clothes  on.  Joseph 
and  Adams  accordingly  departed,  and  the  latter  soon 
was  convinced  of  the  mistake  he  had  committed  ; 
however,  whilst  he  was  dressing  himself,  he  often 
asserted  he  believed  in  the  power  of  witchcraft  not- 
withstanding, and  did  not  see  ho-w  a  christian  could 
deny  it. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

The  arrival  of  Gaffer  and  Gammer  Andrews,  with  another  per- 
son not  much  expected  ;    and  a  perfect  solution  of  the  dif- 
ficulties raised  by  the  pedlar. 

As  soon  as  Fanny  was  dressed  Joseph  returned  to 
her,  and  they  had  a  long  conversation  together,  the 
conclusion  of  which  was,  that,  if  they  found  them- 
selves to  be  really  brother  and  sister,  they  vowed  a 
perpetual  celibacy,  and  to  live  together  all  their 
days,  and  indulge  a  Platonic  friendship  for  each 
other. 

The  company  were  all  very  merry  at  breakfast, 
and  Joseph  and  Fanny  rather  more  cheerful  than 
the  preceding  night.  The  lady  Booby  produced  the 
diamond  button,  which  the  beau  most  readily  owned, 
and  alleged  that  he  was  very  subject  to  walk  in  his 
sleep.  Indeed,  he  was  far  from  being  ashamed  of 
his  amour,  and  rather  endeavoured  to  insinuate  that 
more  than  was  really  true  had  passed  between  him 
and  the  fair  Slipslop. 

Their  tea  was  scarce  over  when  news  came  of  the 
arrival  of  old  Mr.  Andrews  and  his  wife.  They 
were  immediately  introduced,  and  kindly  received 
by  the  lady  Booby,  whose  heart  went  now  pit-a-pat, 


as  did  those  of  Joseph  and  Fanny.  They  felt,  per- 
haps, little  less  anxiety  in  this  interval  than  (Epidus 
himself,  whilst  his  fate  was  revealing. 

Mr.    Booby  first  opened  the  cause  by  informing 
the  old  gentleman  that  he  had  a  child  in  the  com- 
pany more  than  he  knew  of,  and,  taking  Fanny  by 
the   hand,  told  him,  this  was  that  daughter  of  his 
who  had  been  stolen    away  by  gipsies   in  her  in- 
fancy.     Mr.  Andrews,  after  expressing  some  asto- 
nishment, assured  his  honour  that  he  had  never  lost 
a  daughter  by  gipsies,  nor  ever  had  any  other  chil- 
dren than  Joseph  and  Pamela.     These  words  were 
a  cordial  to  the  two   lovers  ;    but   had   a  different 
effect  on  lady  Booby.      She  ordered  the  pedlar  to 
be  called,  who  recounted  his  story  as  he  had  done 
before. — At  the  end  of  which,  old  Mrs.  Andrews, 
running  to  Fanny,  embraced  her,  crying  out,  "  She 
is,    she    is    my   child!"       The    company  were    all 
amazed  at  this  disagreement  between  the  man  and 
his  wife  ;    and    the    blood   had   now   forsaken   the 
cheeks  of  the  lovers,  when  the  old  woman,  turning 
to  her  husband,  who  was  more  surprised  than  all 
the    rest,    and   having   a   little    recovered   her   own 
spirits,  delivered  herself  as  follows  :  "  You  may  re- 
member, my  dear,  when  you   went   a    serjeant   to 
Gibraltar,  you  left  me  big  with  child ;   you  stayed 
abroad,  you  know,  upwards  of  three  years.     In  your 
absence  I  was  brought  to  bed,  I  verily  believe,  of 
this  daughter,  whom  I  am  sure  I  have  reason  to  re- 
member, for  I  suckled  her  at  this  very  breast  till  the 
day  she  was  stolen  from  me.     One  afternoon,  when 
the  child  was  about  a  year,  or  a  year  and  a  half  old, 
or  thereabouts,  two  gipsy-women  came  to  the   door 
and  offered  to  tell  my  fortune.     One  of  them  had  a 
child  in  her  lap.     I  showed  them  my  hand,  and  de- 
sired to  know  if  you  was  ever  to  come  home  again, 
which  I  remember  as  well  as  if  it  was  but  yesterday: 
they  faithfully  promised  me  you  should. — I  left  the 
girl  in  the  cradle,  and  went  to  draw  them  a  cup  of 
liquor,   the  best  I  had  :    when  I  returned  with  the 
pot  (I  am  sure  I  was  not  absent  longer  than  whilst 
I  am  telling  it  to  you)  the  women  were  gone.     1 
was   afraid  they  had  stolen  something,   and  looked 
and  looked,  but  to  no  purpose,  and.  Heaven  knows, 
I  had  very  little  for  them  to  steal.     At  last,  hearing 
the  child  cry  in  the  cradle,  I  went  to  take  it  up — 
but,  O  the  living",  how  was  I   surprised  to  find,  in- 
stead of  my  own  girl  that  I  had  put  into  the  cradle, 
who  was  as  fine  a  fat  thriving  child  as  you  shall  see 
in  a  summer's  day,  a  poor  sickly  boy,  that  did  not 
seem  to  have  an  hour  to  live.     I  ran  out,  pulling 
my  hair    off,  and    crying  like    any  mad  after    the 
women,  but  never  could  hear  a  word  of  them  from 
that  day  to  this.     When  I  came  back  the  poor  in- 
fant (which  is  our  Joseph  there,  as  stout  as  he  now 
stands)  lifted  up  its  eyes  upon  me  sopiteously,  that, 
to  be  sure,  notwithstanding  my  passion,  I  could  not 
find  in  my  heart  to  do  it  any  mischief.     A  neigh- 
bour of  mine,  happening  to  come  in  at  the  same 
time,  and  hearing  the  case,  advised  me  to  take  care 
of  this  poor  child,  and  God  would  perhaps  one  day 
restore  me  my  own.     Upon  which  I  took  the  child 
up,  and  suckled  it  to  be  sure,  all  the  world  as  if  it 
had  been  born  of  my  own  natural  body ;  and  as  true  as 
I  am  alive,  in  a  little  time  I  loved  the  boy  all  to  no- 
thing as  if  it  had  been  my  own  girl. — Well,  as  I  was 
saying,  times  growing  very  hard,  I  having  two  chil- 
dren   and  nothing   but  my  own  work,   which  was 
little  enough    God   knows,  to    maintain  them,  was 
obliged  to  ask  relief  of  the  parish  ;  but,  instead  of 
giving    it  me,    they  removed  me,  by  justices'  war- 
rants,  fifteen  miles,  to  the  place  where  I  now  live, 
where  I  had  no   been  long  settled  before  you  came 
home.     Joseph  (for  that  was  the  name  I  gave  him 
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myself— the  Lord  knows  whether  he  was  baptized 
or  no,  or  by  what  name),  Joseph,  I  say,  seemed  to 
me  about  tivc  years  old  when  you  returned  ;  for  I 
believe  he  is  two  or  three  years  older  than  our 
daughter  here  (for  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  she  is 
the  same)  ;  and  when  you  saw  him  you  said  he 
was  a  chopping  boy,  without  ever  minding  his  age  ; 
and  so  I,  seeing  you  did  not  suspect  anything  of 
the  matter,  thought  I  might  e'en  as  well  keep  it  to 
myself,  for  fear  you  should  not  love  him  as  well  as  I 
did.  And  all  this  is  veritably  true,  and  I  will  take 
my  oath  of  it  before  any  justice  in  the  kingdom." 

The  pedlar,  who  had  been  summoned  by  the 
order  of  lady  Booby,  listened  with  the  utmost  atten- 
tion to  Gammer  Andrews's  story  ;  aud,  when  she 
had  finished,  asked  her  if  the  supposititious  child 
had  no  mark  on  its  breast^  To  which  she  answered, 
"  Yes,  he  had  as  fine  a  strawberry  as  ever  grew  in 
a  garden."  This  Joseph  acknowledged,  and,  un- 
buttoning his  coat,  at  the  intercession  of  the  com- 
pany, showed  to  them.  "  Well,"  says  Gaffer  An- 
drews, who  was  a  comical  sly  old  fellow,  and  very 
likely  desired  to  have  no  more  children  than  he 
could  keep,  "  you  have  proved,  I  think,  very 
plainly,  that  this  boy  doth  not  belong  to  us ;  but 
how  are  you  certain  that  the  girl  is  ours  1 "  The 
parson  then  brought  the  pedlar  forward,  and  de- 
sired him  to  repeat  the  story  which  he  had  com- 
municated to  him  the  preceding  day  at  the  ale- 
house ;  which  he  complied  with,  and  related  what 
the  reader,  as  well  as  5lr.  Adams,  hath  seen  before. 
He  then  coufu-med,  from  his  wife's  report,  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  exchange,  and  of  the  straw- 
berry on  Joseph's  breast.  At  the  repetition  of  the 
word  strawberry,  Adams,  who  had  seen  it  without 
any  emotion,  started  and  cried,  "  Bless  me  !  some- 
thing comes  into  my  head."  But  before  he  had 
time  to  bring  anything  out  a  servant  called  him  forth. 
When  he  was  gone  the  pedlar  assured  Joseph  that 
his  parents  were  persons  of  much  greater  circum- 
stances than  those  he  had  hitherto  mistaken  for  such  ; 
for  that  he  had  been  stolen  from  a  gentleman's  house 
by  those  whom  they  call  gipsies,  and  had  been  kept 
by  them  during  a  whole  year,  when,  looking  on  him 
as  in  a  dying  condition,  they  had  exchanged  him  for 
the  other  healthier  child,  in  the  manner  before  re- 
lated. He  said,  As  to  the  name  of  his  father,  his 
wife  had  either  never  known  or  forgot  it ;  but  that 
she  had  acquainted  him  he  lived  about  forty  miles 
from  the  place  where  the  exchange  had  been  made, 
and  which  way,  promising  to  spare  no  pains  in  en- 
deavouring with  him  to  discover  the  place. 

But  Fortune,  which  seldom  doth  good  or  ill,  or 
makes  men  happy  or  miserable,  by  halves,  resolved  to 
spare  him  this  labour.  The  reader  may  please  to 
recollect  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  intended  a  journey  to 
the  west,  in  which  he  was  to  pass  through  Mr. 
Adams's  parish,  and  had  promised  to  call  on  him. 
He  was  now  arrived  at  the  lady  Booby's  gates  for  that 
purpose,  being  directed  thither  from  the  parson's 
house,  and  had  sent  in  the  servant  whom  we  have 
above  seen  call  Mr.  Adams  forth.  This  had  no  sooner 
mentioned  the  discovery  of  a  stolen  child,  and  had 
uttered  the  word  strawberry,  than  Mr.  Wilson,  with 
wildness  in  his  looks,  and  the  utmost  eagerness  in 
his  words,  begged  to  be  shown  into  the  room,  where 
he  entered  without  the  least  regard  to  any  of  the 
company  but  Joseph,  and,  embracing  him  ^\-ith  a  com- 
plexion all  pale  and  trembling,  desired  to  see  the 
mark  on  his  breast ;  the  parson  followed  him  caper- 
ing, rubbing  his  hands,  and  crying  out,  Hie  est  quern 
qrmris  ;  inventus  est,  Sgc.  Joseph  complied  with  the 
request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  who  no  sooner  saw  the  mark 
than,  abandoning  himself  to  the  most  extravagant 


rapture  of  passion,  he  embraced  Joseph  with  inex- 
pressible ecstacy,  and  cried  out  in  tears  of  joy,  "  1 
have  discovered  my  son,  I  have  him  again  in  my 
arms  !"  Joseph  was  not  sufficiently  apprised  yet  to 
taste  the  same  delight  with  his  father  (for  so  in  rea- 
lity he  was)  ;  however,  he  returned  some  warmth  to 
his  embraces  :  but  he  no  sooner  perceived,  from  his 
father's  account,  the  agreement  of  every  circumstance, 
of  person,  time,  and  place,  than  he  threw  himself  at 
his  feet,  and,  embracing  his  knees,  with  tears  begged 
his  blessing,  which  was  given  with  much  affection, 
and  received  with  such  respect,  mixed  with  such 
tenderness  on  both  sides,  that  it  affected  all  present ; 
but  none  so  much  as  lady  Booby,  who  left  the  room 
in  an  agony,  which  was  but  too  much  perceived,  and 
not  very  charitably  accounted  for  by  some  of  the 
company. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

Being  the  last.     In  which  this  true  history  is  brouglit  to  a 
happy  conclusion. 

Fanny  was  very  little  behind  her  Joseph  in  the  duty 
she  expressed  towards  her  parents,  and  the  joy  she 
evidenced  in  discovering  them.  Gammer  Andi-ews 
kissed  her,  and  said.  She  was  heartily  glad  to  see 
her ;  but  for  her  part,  she  could  never  love  any  one 
better  than  Joseph.  Gaffer  Andrews  testified  no 
remarkable  emotion  :  he  blessed  and  kissed  her,  but 
complained  bitterly  that  he  wanted  his  pipe,  not 
having  had  a  whiff  that  morning. 

Mr.  Booby,  who  knew  nothing  of  his  aunt's  fond- 
ness, imputed  her  abrupt  departure  to  her  pride,  and 
disdain  of  the  family  into  which  he  was  married  ;  he 
was  therefore  desirous  to  be  gone  with  the  utmost 
celerity  ;  and  now,  having  congratulated  Mr.  Wilson 
and  Joseph  on  the  discovery,  he  saluted  Fanny, 
called  her  sister,  and  introduced  her  as  such  to 
Pamela,  Avho  behaved  with  great  decency  on  the 
occasion. 

He  now  sent  a  message  to  his  aunt,  who  returned 
that  she  wished  him  a  good  journey,  but  was  too 
disordered  to  see  any  company  :  he  therefore  pre- 
pared to  set  out,  having  invited  Mr.  Wilson  to  his 
house  ;  and  Pamela  and  Joseph  both  so  insisted  on 
his  complying,  that  he  at  last  consented,  having  first 
obtained  a  messenger  from  Mr.  Booby  to  acquaint 
his  wife  with  the  news  ;  which,  as  he  knew  it  woidd 
render  her  completely  happy,  he  could  not  prevail 
on  himself  to  delay  a  moment  in  acquainting  her 
with. 

The  company  were  ranged  in  this  manner  ;  the 
two  old  people,  with  their  two  daughters,  rode  in  the 
coach ;  the  squire,  Mr.  Wilson,  Joseph,  parson 
Adams,  and  the  pedlar,  proceeded  on  horseback. 

In  their  way,  Joseph  informed  his  father  of  his 
intended  match  with  Fanny ;  to  which,  though  he 
expressed  some  reluctance  at  first,  on  the  eagerness 
of  his  son's  instances  he  consented  ;  saying,  if  she 
was  so  good  a  creature  as  she  appeared,  and  he  de- 
scribed her,  he  thought  the  disadvantages  of  birth 
aud  fortune  might  be  compensated.  He  however 
insisted  on  the  match  being  deferred  till  he  had  seen 
his  mother  ;  in  which,  Joseph  perceiving  him  posi- 
tive, with  great  duty  obeyed  him,  to  the  great  delight 
of  parson  Adams,  who  by  these  means  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity of  fulfilling  the  church  forms,  and  marrying 
his  parishioners  without  a  licence. 

Mr.  Adams  greatly  exulting  on  this  occasion  (for 
such  ceremonies  were  matters  of  no  small  moment 
with  him),  accidentally  gave  spurs  to  his  hoise, 
which  the  generous  beast  disdaining, — for  he  was  of 
high  mettle,  and  had  been  used  to  more  expert  riders 
than  the  gentleman  who  at  present  bestrode  him,  for 
whose  horsemanship  he  had  perhaps  some  coutempt, 
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— immediately  ran  away  full  speed,  and  played  so 
many  antic  tricks  that  he  tumbled  the  parson  from 
his  back  ;  which  Joseph  perceiving,  came  to  his 
relief. 

This  accident  afforded  infinite  merriment  to  the 
servants,  and  no  less  frighted  poor  Fanny,  who  be- 
held him  as  he  passed  by  the  coach ;  but  the  mirth 
of  the  one  and  terror  of  the  other  were  soon  deter- 
mined, when  the  parson  declared  he  had  received  no 
damage. 

The  horse  having  freed  himself  from  his  unworthy 
rider,  as  he  probably  thought  him,  proceeded  to 
make  the  best  of  his  way ;  but  was  stopped  by  a  gen- 
tleman and  his  servants,  who  were  travelling  the  op- 
posite way,  and  were  now  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
coach.  They  soon  met;  and,  as  one  of  the  servants 
.  delivered  Adams  his  horse,  his  master  hailed  him, 
and  Adams,  looking  up,  presently  recollected  he  was 
the  justice  of  peace  before  whom  he  and  Fanny  had 
made  their  appearance.  The  parson  presently  sa- 
luted hira  very  kindly ;  and  the  justice  informed 
him  that  he  had  found  the  fellow  who  attempted  to 
swear  against  him,  and  the  young  woman  the  very 
next  day,  and  had  committed  him  to  Salisbury  gaol, 
where  he  was  charged  with  many  robberies. 

Many  compliments  having  passed  between  the 
parson  and  the  justice,  the  latter  proceeded  on  his 
journey  ;  and  the  former,  having  with  some  disdain 
refused  Joseph's  offer  of  changing  horses,  and  de- 
clared he  was  as  able  a  horseman  as  any  in  the 
kingdom,  remounted  his  beast ;  and  now  the  com- 
pany again  proceeded,  and  happily  arrived  at  their 
journey's  end,  Mr.  Adams,  by  good  luck,  rather  than 
by  good  riding,  escaping  a  good  fall. 

The  company,  arriving  at  Mr.  Booby's  house, 
were  all  received  by  hira  in  the  most  courteous  and 
entertained  in  the  most  splendid  maimer,  after  the 
custom  of  the  old  English  hospitality,  which  is  still 
preserved  in  some  very  few  families  in  the  remote 
parts  of  England.  They  all  passed  that  day  with 
the  utmost  satisfaction  ;  it  being  perhaps  impossible 
to  find  any  set  of  people  more  solidly  and  sincerely 
happy.  Joseph  and  Fanny  found  means  to  be  alone 
upwards  of  two  hours,  which  were  the  shortest  but 
the  sweetest  imaginable. 

In  the  morning  Mr.  Wilson  proposed  to  his  son 
to  make  a  visit  Avith  him  to  his  mother ;  which,  not- 
withstanding his  dutiful  inclinations,  and  a  longing 
desire  he  had  to  see  her,  a  little  concerned  him,  as 
he  must  be  obliged  to  leave  his  Fanny ;  but  the 
goodness  of  Mr.  Booby  relieved  him  ;  for  he  pro- 
posed to  send  his  own  coach  and  six  for  Mrs.  Wilson, 
whom  Pamela  so  very  earnestly  invited,  that  Mr. 
Wilson  at  length  agreed  with  the  entreaties  of  Mr, 
Booby  and  Joseph,  and  suffered  the  coach  to  go 
empty  for  his  wife. 

On  Saturday  night  the  coach  returned  with  Mrs. 
Wilson,  who  added  one  more  to  this  happy  assembly. 
The  reader  may  imagine  much  better  and  quicker 
too  than  I  can  describe  the  many  embraces  and 
tears  of  joy  which  succeeded  her  arrival.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  she  was  easily  prevailed  with  to 
follow  her  husband's  example  in  consenting  to  the 
match. 

On  Sunday  Mr.  Adams  performed  the  service  at 
the  squire's  parish  church,  the  curate  of  which  very 
kindly  exchanged  duty,  and  rode  twenty  miles  to  the 
lady  Booby's  parish  so  to  do ;  being  particularly 
charged  not  to  omit  publishing  the  bans,  being  the 
third  and  last  time. 

At  length  the  happy  day  arrived  which  was  to 
put  Joseph  in  the  possession  of  all  his  wishes.  He 
arose,  and  dressed  himself  in  a  neat  but  plain  suit 
of  Mr.  Booby's,   which   exactly  fitted  him ;  for  he 


refused  all  finery ;  as  did  Fanny  likewise,  who 
could  be  prevailed  on  by  Pamela  to  attire  herself 
in  nothing  richer  than  a  white  dimity  nightgown. 
Her  shift  indeed,  which  Pamela  presented  her,  was 
of  the  finest  kind,  and  had  an  edging  of  lace  round 
the  bosom.  She  likewise  equipped  her  with  a  pair 
of  fine  white  thread  stockings,  which  were  all  she 
would  accept ;  for  she  wore  one  of  her  own  short 
round-eared  caps,  and  over  it  a  little  straw  hat, 
lined  with  cherry-coloured  silk,  and  tied  with  a 
cherry-coloured  riband.  In  this  dress  she  came 
forth  from  her  chamber,  blushing  and  breathing 
sweets;  and  was  by  Joseph,  whose  eyes  sparkled  fire, 
led  to  church,  the  whole  family  attending,  where 
Mr.  Adams  performed  the  ceremony  ;  at  which  no- 
thing was  so  remarkable  as  the  extraordinary  and 
unaffected  modesty  of  Fanny,  unless  the  true  chris- 
tian piety  of  Adams,  who  publicly  rebuked  Mr. 
Booby  and  Pamela  for  laughing  in  so  sacred  a  place, 
and  on  so  solemn  an  occasion.  Our  parson  would 
have  done  no  less  to  the  highest  prince  on  earth ; 
for,  though  he  paid  all  submission  and  deference  to 
his  superiors  in  other  matters,  where  the  least  spice 
of  religion  intervened  he  immediately  lost  all  respect 
of  persons.  It  was  his  maxim,  that  lie  was  a  servant 
of  the  Highest,  and  could  not,  without  departing 
from  his  duty,  give  up  the  least  article  of  his  honour 
or  of  his  cause  to  the  greatest  earthly  potentate. 
Indeed,  he  always  asserted  that  Mr.  Adams  at 
church  with  his  surplice  on,  and  Mr.  Adams  with- 
out that  ornament  in  any  other  place,  were  two  very 
different  persons. 

When  the  church  rites  were  over  Joseph  led  his 
blooming  bride  back  to  Mr.  Booby's  (for  the  dis- 
tance was  so  very  little  they  did  not  think  proper  to 
use  a  coach)  ;  the  whole  company  attended  them 
likewise  on  foot ;  and  now  a  most  magnificent  en- 
tertainment was  provided,  at  which  parson  Adams 
demonstrated  an  appetite  surprising  as  well  as  sur- 
passing every  one  present.  Indeed  the  only  persons 
who  betrayed  any  deficiency  on  this  occasion  were 
those  on  whose  account  the  feast  was  provided. 
They  pampered  their  imaginations  with  the  much 
more  exquisite  repast  which  the  approach  of  night 
promised  them  ;  the  thoughts  of  which  filled  both 
their  minds,  though  with  different  sensations ;  the 
one  all  desire,  while  the  other  had  hei  wishes  tem- 
pered with  fears. 

At  length,  after  a  day  passed  with  the  utmost  mer- 
riment, corrected  by  the  strictest  decency,  in  which, 
however,  parson  Adams,  being  well  filled  with  ale 
and  pudding,  had  given  a  loose  to  more  facetiousness 
than  was  usual  to  him,  the  happy,  the  blessed  mo- 
ment arrived  when  Fanny  retired  with  her  mother, 
her  mother-in-law,  and  her  sister. 

She  was  soon  undressed ;  for  she  had  no  jewels 
to  deposit  in  their  caskets,  nor  fine  laces  to  fold 
with  the  nicest  exactness.  Undressing  to  her  was 
properly  discovering,  not  putting  off,  ornaments ; 
for,  as  all  her  charms  were  the  gifts  of  nature,  she 
could  divest  herself  of  none.  How,  reader,  shall  I 
give  thee  an  adequate  idea  of  this  lovely  young  crea- 
ture 1  the  bloom  of  roses  and  lilies  might  a  little 
illustrate  her  complexion,  or  their  smell  her  sweet- 
ness ;  but  to  comprehend  her  entirely,  conceive 
youth,  health,  bloom,  neatness,  and  innocence,  in 
her  bridal  bed  ;  conceive  all  these  in  their  utmost 
perfection,  and  you  may  place  the  charming  Fanny's 
picture  before  your  eyes. 

Joseph  no  sooner  heard  she  was  in  bed  than  he 
fled  with  the  utmost  eagerness  to  her.  A  minute 
carried  him  into  her  arms,  where  we  shall  leave  this, 
happy  couple  to  enjoy  the  private  rewards  of  their 
constancy  ;  rewards  so  great  and  sweet,  that  I  ap- 
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prehend  Joseph  neither  envied  the  noblest  duke, 
nor  Fanny  the  finest  duchess,  that  night. 

The  third  day  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  wife,  with  their 
son  and  daughter,  returned  home  ;  where  they  now 
live  together  in  a  state  of  bliss  scarce  ever  equalled. 
Mr.  Booby  hath,  with  unprecedented  generosity, 
given  Fanny  a  fortune  of  two  thousand  pounds, 
which  Joseph  hath  laid  out  in  a  little  estate  m  the 
same  parish  with  his  father,  which  he  now  occupies 
(his  father  having  stocked  it  for  him)  ;  and  Fanny 
presides  with  most  excellent  management  in  his 
dairy  ;  where,  however,  she  is  not  at  present  very 
able  to  bustle  much,  being,  as  Mr.  Wilson  informs 
me  in  his  last  letter,  extremely  big  with  her  first 
child. 

Mr.  Booby  hath  presented  Mr.  Adams  with  a 
living  of  one  hundi-ed  and  thirty  pounds  a-year.  He 
at  first  refused  it,  resolving  not  to  quit  his  parishion- 
ers, with  whom  he  had  lived  so  long ;  but,  on  re- 


collecting he  might  keep  a  curate  at  this  living,  he 
hath  been  lately  inducted  into  it. 

The  pedlar,  besides  several  handsome  presents, 
both  from  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Booby,  is,  by  the 
latter's  interest,  made  an  exciseman  ;  a  trust  which 
he  discharges  with  such  justice,  that  he  is  greatly 
beloved  in  his  neighbourhood. 

As  for  the  lady  Booby,  she  returned  to  London 
in  a  few  days,  where  a  young  captain  of  dragoons, 
together  with  eternal  parties  at  cards,  soon  oblite- 
rated the  memory  of  Joseph. 

Joseph  remains  blessed  with  his  Fanny,  whom 
he  doats  on  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  which  is 
all  returned  on  lier  side.  The  happiness  of  this 
couple  is  a  perpetual  fountain  of  pleasure  to  their 
fond  parents  ;  and,  what  is  particularly  remarkable, 
he  declares  he  will  imitate  them  in  their  retirement, 
nor  will  be  prevailed  on  by  any  booksellers,  or  their 
authors,  to  make  his  appearance  in  high  life. 
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Felices  ter  et  ampHus, 
Quus  irrupta  te'iet  copula. 


To  RALPH  ALLEN,  Esq. 

Sib, — The  following  book  is  sincerely  designed  to  promote 
the  cause  of  virtue,  and  to  expose  some  of  the  most  glaring 
evils,  as  well  public  as  private,  whicli  at  present  infest  the 
country  ;  though  there  is  scarce,  as  I  remember,  a  single  stroke 
of  satire  aimed  at  any  one  person  throughout  the  whole. 

The  best  man  is  the  properest  patron  of  such  an  attempt. 
This,  I  believe,  will  be  readily  granted ;  nor  will  the  public 
voice,  1  think,  be  more  divided  to  whom  they  shall  give  tliat 
appellation.  Should  a  letter,  indeed,  be  thus  inscribed, 
1)1- rxTR  Optimo,  there  are  few  persons  who  would  think  it 
wanted  any  other  direction. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  a  preface  concerning  the  work, 
nor  endeavour  to  obviate  any  criticisms  which  can  be  made  on 
it.  I'he  good-natured  reader,  if  liis  heart  should  be  here  af- 
fected, will  be  inclined  to  pardon  many  faults  for  the  pleasure 
he  will  receive  from  a  tender  sensation ;  and  for  readers  of  a 
different  stamp,  the  more  faults  they  can  discover,  the  more,  I 
am  cun^iuced,  they  will  be  pleased. 

Nor  will  I  assume  the  fulsome  stvle  of  common  dedicators. 
I  have  not  their  usual  design  in  this  epistle,  nor  will  I  borrow 
tlieir  language.  Long,  very  long  may  it  be  before  a  most  dread- 
ful circumstance  shall  make  it  possible  for  any  pen  to  draw 
a  ,iust  and  true  character  of  yourself  without  incurring  a  sus- 
picion of  flattery  in  the  bosoms  of  the  malignant.  This  task, 
tlierefore,  I  shall  defer  till  that  day  (if  I  should  be  so  unfortu- 
nate as  evei  to  see  it)  when  every  good  man  shall  pay  a  tear 
for  the  satisfaction  of  his  curiosity  ;  a  day  which,  at  present, 
I  believe,  tliere  is  but  one  good  man  in  the  world  w)io  can 
tliink  of  it  with  unconcern. 

Accept  then,  sir,  this  small  token  of  thaf  love,  that  grati- 
tude, and  that  respect,  with  which  I  shall  always  esteem  it  my 
GREATEST  HONOUR  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obliged  and  most  obe- 
dient humble  servant, 

HENRY  FIELDING. 

Bow  Street,  Dec.  2.  1751. 


BOOK  I.— CHAPTER  I. 

Contains  the  exordium,  &c. 

The  various  accidents  which  befel  a  very  worthy 
couple  after  their  uniting  in  the  state  of  matrimony 
will  be  the  subject  of  the  following  history.  The 
distresses  which  they  waded  through  were  some  of 
them  so  exquisite,  and  the  incidents  which  produced 
these  so  extraordinary,  that  they  seemed  to  require 
not  only  the  utmost  malice,  but  the  utmost  invention, 
which  superstition  hath  ever  attributed  to  Fortune  : 
though  whether  any  such  being  interfered  in  the 
case,  or,  indeed,  whether  there  be  any  such  being  in 
the  universe,  is  a  matter  which  I  by  no  means  pre- 


sume to  determine  in  the  affirmative.  To  speak  a 
bold  truth,  I  am,  after  much  mature  deliberation, 
inclined  to  suspect  that  the  public  voice  hath,  in  all 
ages,  done  much  injustice  to  Fortune,  and  hath  con- 
victed her  of  many  facts  in  which  she  had  not  the 
least  concern.  I  question  much  whether  we  may 
not,  by  natural  means,  account  for  the  success  of 
knaves,  the  calamities  of  fools,  with  all  the  miseries 
in  which  men  of  sense  sometimes  involve  themselves, 
by  quitting  the  directions  of  Prudence,  and  follow- 
ing the  blind  guidance  of  a  predominant  passion ;  in 
short,  from  all  the  ordinary  phenomena  which  are 
imputed  to  fortune ;  whom,  perhaps,  men  accuse 
with  no  less  absurdity  in  life,  than  a  bad  player 
complains  of  ill  luck  at  the  game  of  chess. 

But  if  men  are  sometimes  guilty  of  laying  im- 
proper blame  on  this  imaginary  being,  they  are  al- 
together as  apt  to  make  her  amends  by  ascribing  to 
her  honours  which  she  as  little  deserves.  To  re- 
trieve the  ill  consequences  of  a  foolish  conduct,  and 
by  struggling  manfully  with  distress  to  subdue  it,  is 
one  of  the  noblest  efforts  of  wisdom  and  virtue. 
Whoever,  therefore,  calls  such  a  man  fortunate,  is 
guilty  of  no  less  impropriety  in  speech  than  he 
would  be  who  should  call  the  statuary  or  the  poet 
fortunate  who  carved  a  Venus  or  who  writ  an 
Iliad. 

Life  may  as  properly  be  called  an  art  as  any 
other ;  and  the  great  incidents  in  it  are  no  more  to 
be  considered  as  mere  accidents  than  the  several 
members  of  the  fuie  statue  or  a  noble  poem.  The 
critics  in  all  these  are  not  content  with  seeing  any- 
thing to  be  great  without  knowing  why  and  how  it 
came  to  be  so.  By  examining  carefully  the  several 
gradations  which  conduce  to  bring  every  model  to 
perfection,  we  learn  truly  to  know  that  science  in 
which  the  model  is  formed :  as  histories  of  this  kind, 
therefore,  may  properly  be  called  models  of  Human 
Life,  so,  by  observing  minutely  the  several  incidents 
which  tend  to  the  catastrophe  or  completion  of  the 
whole,  and  the  minute  causes  whence  those  inci- 
dents are  produced,  we  shall  best  be  instructed  in 
this  most  useful  of  all  arts,  which  I  call  the  Art  of 
Life. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Tbe  history  sets  out.    Observations  on  the  excellency  of  the 
English  constitution   and  curious  examinations    betore    a 
justice  of  peace. 

On  the  first  of  April,  in  the  year ,  the  watch- 
men of  a  certain  parish  (I  know  not  particularly 
which)  within  the  liberty  of  Westminster  brought 
Beveral  persons  whom  they  had  apprehended  the 
preceding  night  before  Jonathan  Thrasher,  esq. 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  that  liberty. 

But  here,  reader,  before  we  proceed  to  the  trials 
of  these  offenders,  A\e  shall,  after  our  usual  manner, 
premise  some  things  which  it  may  be  necessary  for 
thee  to  know. 

It  hath  been  observed,  I  think,  by  many,  as  well 
as  the  celebrated  writer  of  three  letters,  that  no 
human  institution  is  capable  of  consummate  per- 
fection. An  observation  which,  perhaps,  that  writer 
at  least  gathered  from  discovering  some  defects 
in  the  polity  even  of  this  well-regulated  nation. 
And,  indeed,  if  there  should  be  any  such  defect 
in  a  constitution  which  my  lord  Coke  long  ago 
told  us  "  the  wisdom  of  all  the  wise  men  in  the 
world,  if  they  had  all  met  together  at  one  time, 
could  not  have  equalled,"  which  some  of  our  wisest 
men  who  were  met  together  long  before  said  was 
too  good  to  be  altered  in  any  particular,  and  which, 
nevertheless,  hath  been  mending  ever  since,  by  a 
very  great  number  of  the  said  wise  men :  if  I  say 
this  constitution  should  be  imperfect,  we  may  be 
allowed,  I  think,  to  doubt  whether  any  such  fault- 
less model  can  be  found  among  the  institutions  of 
men.  ,      ,         ,  ,,  . 

It  will  probably  be  objected,  that  the  small  im- 
perfections which  I  am  about  to  produce  do  not 
lie  in  the  laws  themselves,  but  in  the  ill  execution 
of  them ;  but,  with  submission,  this  appears  to  me 
to  be  no  less  an  absurdity  than  to  say  of  any  ma- 
chine that  it  is  excellently  made,  though  incapable 
of  performing  its  functions.  Good  laws  should  exe- 
cute themselves  in  a  well  regulated  state ;  at  least, 
if  the  same  legislature  which  provides  the  laws  doth 
not  provide  for  the  execution  of  them,  they  act  as 
Graham  would  do  if  he  should  form  all  the  parts 
of  a  clock  in  the  most  exquisite  manner,  yet  put 
them  so  together  that  the  clock  could  not  go.  In 
this  case,  surely,  we  might  say  that  there  was  a  small 
defect  in  the  constitution  of  the  clock. 

To  say  the  truth,  Graham  would  soon  see  the 
fault,  and  would  easily  remedy  it.  The  fault,  indeed, 
could  be  no  other  than  the  parts  were  improperly 
disposed.  . 

Perhaps,  reader,  I  have  another  illustration,  which 
will  set  my  intention  in  a  still  clearer  light  before 
you.  Figure  to  yourself  then  a  family,  the  master 
of  which  should  dispose  of  the  several  economical 
offices  in  the  following  manner  ;  viz.  should  put  his 
butler  on  the  coach-box,  his  steward  behind  his 
coach,  his  coachman  in  the  butlery,  and  his  footman 
in  the  stewardship,  and  in  the  same  ridiculous  man- 
ner "should  misemploy  the  talents  of  every  other 
servant ;  it  is  easy  to  see  what  a  figure  such  a  family 
must  make  in  the  world. 

As  ridiculous  as  this  may  seem,  I  have  often  con- 
sidered some  of  the  lower  officers  in  our  civil  go- 
vernment to  be  disposed  in  this  very  manner.  To 
begin,  I  think,  as  low  as  I  well  can,  with  the  watch- 
men in  our  metropolis,  who,  being  to  guard  our 
streets  by  night  from  thieves  and  robbers,  an  office 
which  at  least  requires  strength  of  body,  are  chosen 
out  of  those  poor  old  decrepit  people  who  are,  from 
their  want  of  bodily  strength,  rendered  incajiable 


of  getting  a  livelihood  by  work.  These  men,  armed 
only  with  a  pole,  which  some  of  them  are  scarce 
able  to  lift,  are  to  secure  the  persons  and  houses 
of  his  majesty's  subjects  from  the  attacks  of  gangs 
of  young,  bold,  stout,  desperate,  and  well-armed 
villains. 

Quae  non  viribus  istis 
Munera  conveniunt. 

If  the  poor  old  fellows  should  run  away  from  such 
enemies,  no  one  I  think  can  wonder,  unless  it  be 
that  they  were  able  to  make  their  escape. 

The  higher  we  proceed  among  our  public  officers 
and  magistrates,  the  less  defects  of  this  kind  will, 
perhaps,  be  observable.  Mr.  Thrasher,  however, 
the  justice  before  whom  the  prisoners  above  men- 
tioned were  now  brought,  had  some  few  imperfec- 
tions in  his  magistratical  capacity.  I  own,  I  have 
been  sometimes  inclined  to  think  that  this  office  of 
a  justice  of  peace  requires  some  knowledge  of  the 
law  :  for  this  simple  reason  ;  because,  in  every  case 
which  comes  before  him,  he  is  to  judge  and  act  ac- 
cording to  law.  Again,  as  these  laws  are  contained 
in  a  great  variety  of  books,  the  statutes  which  re- 
late to  the  office  of  a  justice  of  peace  making  of 
themselves  at  least  two  large  volumes  in  folio  ;  and 
that  part  of  his  jurisdiction  which  is  founded  on  the 
common  law  being  dispersed  in  above  a  hundred 
volumes,  I  cannot  conceive  how  this  knowledge 
should  be  acquired  without  reading ;  and  yet  cer- 
tain it  is,  Mr.  Thrasher  never  read  one  syllable  of 
the  matter. 

This,  perhaps,  was  a  defect ;  but  this  was  not  all : 
for  where  mere  ignorance  is  to  decide  a  point  be- 
tween two  litigants,  it  will  always  be  an  even  chance 
whether  it  decides  right  or  wrong :  but  sorry  am  I 
to  say,  right  was  often  in  a  much  worse  situation 
than  this,  and  wrong  hath  often  had  five  hundred 
to  one  of  his  side  before  that  magistrate ;  who,  if 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  England,  was  yet 
well  versed  in  the  laws  of  nature.  He  perfectly 
well  understood  that  fundamental  principle  so 
strongly  laid  down  in  the  institutes  of  the  learned 
Rochefoucault,  by  which  the  duty  of  self-love  is 
so  strongly  enforced,  and  every  man  is  taught  to  con- 
sider himself  as  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  to  attract 
all  things  thither.  To  speak  the  truth  plainly,  the 
justice  was  never  indifferent  in  a  cause  but  when 
he  could  get  nothing  on  either  side. 

Such  was  the  justice  to  whose  tremendous  bar 
Mr.  Gotobed  the  constable,  on  the  day  above  men- 
tioned, brought  several  delinquents,  who,  as  we 
have  said,  had  been  apprehended  by  the  watch  for 
divers  outrages. 

The  first  who  came  upon  this  trial  was  as  bloody 
a  spectre  as  ever  the  imagination  of  a  murderer  or 
a  tragic  poet  conceived.  This  poor  wretch  was 
charged  with  a  battery  by  a  much  stouter  man  than 
himself;  indeed  the  accused  person  bore  about  him 
some  evidence  that  he  had  been  in  an  aff"ray,  his 
clothes  being  very  bloody,  but  certain  open  sluices 
on  his  own  head  sufficiently  showed  whence  all  the 
scarlet  stream  had  issued  :  whereas  the  accuser  had 
not  the  least  mark  or  appearance  of  any  Avound. 
The  justice  asked  the  defendant.  What  he  meant 
by  breaking  the  king's  peace  ^ To  which  he  an- 
swered  "  Upon  my   shoul  I  do   love   the  king 

very  well,  and  I  have  not  been  after  breaking  any- 
thing of  his  that  I  do  know ;  but  upon  my  shoul 
this  man  hath  brake  my  head,  and  my  head  did 
brake  his  stick  ;  that  is  all,  gra."  He  then  offered 
to  produce  several  witnesses  against  this  improbable 
accusation;  but  the  justice  presently  interrupted 
him,  saying,  "Sirrah,  your  tongue  beuays  your  guilt. 
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You  are  an  Irishman,  and  that  is  always  sufficient 
evidence  with  me." 

Tlie  second  criminal  was  a  poor  woman,  who  was 
taken  up  by  the  watch  as  a  street-walker.  It  was 
alleged  against  her  that  she  was  found  walking 
the  streets  after  twelve  o'clock,  and  the  watchman 
declared  he  believed  her  to  be  a  common  strumpet. 
She  pleaded  in  her  defence  (as  was  really  the  truth) 
that  she  was  a  servant,  and  was  sent  by  her  mistress, 
who  was  a  little  shopkeeper  and  upon  the  point  of  de- 
livery, to  fetch  a  midwife  ;  which  she  offered  to  prove  by 
several  of  the  neighbours,  if  she  was  allowed  to  send 
for  them.  The  "justice  asked  her,  why  slie  had 
not  done  it  before  t  to  which  she  answered,  she 
had  no  money,  and  could  get  no  messenger.  The 
justice  then  called  her  several  scurrilous  names,  and, 
declaring  she  was  guilty  within  the  statute  of  street- 
walking,  ordered  her  to  Bridewell  for  a  month. 

A  genteel  young  man  and  woman  were  then  set 
forward,  and  a  very  grave-looking  person  swore  he 
caught  them  in  a  situation  which  we  cannot  as  par- 
ticularly describe  here  as  he  did  before  the  magis- 
trate ;  who,  having  received  a  wink  from  his  clerk, 
declared  with  much  warmth  that  the  fact  was  incre- 
dible and  impossible.  He  presently  discharged  the 
accused  parties,  and  was  going,  without  any  evi- 
dence, to  commit  the  accuser  for  perjury  ;  but  this 
the  clerk  dissuaded  him  from,  saying  he  doubted 
whether  a  justice  of  peace  had  any  such  power. 
The  justice  at  first  differed  in  opinion,  and  said, 
"  He  had  seen  a  man  stand  in  the  pillory  about  per- 
jury ;  nay,  he  had  known  a  nxin  in  gaol  for  it  too  ; 
and  how  came  he  there  if  he  was  not  committed 
thither  1"  "Why,  that  is  true,  sir,"  answered  the 
clerk ;  "  and  yet  I  have  been  told  by  a  very  great 
lawyer  that  a  man  cannot  be  committed  for  perjury 
before  he  is  indicted ;  and  the  reason  is,  I  believe, 
because  it  is  not  against  the  peace  before  the  indict- 
ment makes  it  so."  "  Why,  that  may  be,"  cries  the 
justice,  "and  indeed  perjury  is  but  scandalous 
words,  and  I  know  a  man  cannot  have  a  warrant  for 
those,  imless  you  put  for  rioting  *  them  into  the 
warrant." 

The  witness  was  now  about  to  be  discharged, 
when  the  lady  whom  he  had  accused  declared  she 
would  swear  the  peace  against  him,  for  that  he  had 
called  her  a  whore  several  times.  "  Oho  !  you  will 
swear  the  peace,  madam,  will  youf  cries  the  jus- 
tice :  "  Give  her  the  peace,  presently ;  and  pray,  Mr. 
Constable,  secure  the  prisoner,  now  we  have  him, 
while  a  warrant  is  made  to  take  him  up."  All 
which  was  immediately  performed,  and  the  poor 
witness,  for  want  of  sureties,  was  sent  to  prison. 

A  young  fellow,  whose  name  was  Booth,  was  now 
charged  witli  beating  a  watchman  in  the  execution 
of  his  office  and  breaking  his  lantern.  This  was 
deposed  by  two  witnesses  ;  and  the  shattered  re- 
mains of  a  broken  lantern,  which  had  been  long 
preserved  for  the  sake  of  its  testimony,  were  pro- 
duced to  corroborate  the  evidence.  The  justice, 
perceiving  the  criminal  to  be  but  shabbily  dressed, 
was  going  to  commit  him  without  asking  any  further 
questions.  At  length,  however,  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  the  accused,   the  worthy   magistrate   sub- 

*  Dpus  est  inferprete.  By  the  laws  of  England  abusive 
words  are  not  punishable  by  the  magistrate;  some  commis- 
sioners of  the  peace,  therefore,  when  one  scold  hath  applied  to 
them  for  a  warrant  against  another,  from  a  too  easier  desire  of 
doing  justice,  have  construed  a  little  harmless  scolding  into 
a  riot,  which  is  in  law  an  outrageous  breach  of  the  peace  com- 
mitted by  several  persons,  by  three  at  the  least,  nor  can  a  less 
number  be  convicted  of  it.  Under  this  word  rioting,  or  rlotting 
(for  J  have  seen  it  spelt  Inith  ways),  many  thousands  of  old 
women  have  been  arrested  and  put  to  expense,  sometimes  in 
prison,  for  a  little  intemperate  use  of  their  tongues.  Tliis  prac- 
tice began  to  decrease  iu  the  year  1749. 


mitted  to  hear  his  defence.  The  young  man  then 
alleged,  as  was  in  reality  the  case,  "That  as  he  was 
walking  home  to  his  lodgings  he  saw  two  men  iu 
the  street  cruelly  beating  a  third,  upon  which  ho 
had  stopped  and  endeavoured  to  assist  the  person 
who  was  so  unequally  attacked ;  that  the  watch 
came  up  during  the  affray,  and  took  them  all  fcui 
into  custody  ;  that  they  were  immediately  carried  to 
the  roundhouse,  where  the  two  original  assailants, 
who  appeared  to  be  men  of  fortune,  found  means  to 
make  up  the  matter,  and  were  discharged  by  the 
constable,  a  favour  which  he  himself,  having  no 
money  in  his  pocket,  was  unable  to  obtain.  He 
utterly  denied  having  assaulted  any  of  the  watchmen, 
and  solemnly  declared  that  he  was  offered  his  liberty 
at  the  price  of  half  a  crown." 

Though  the  bare  word  of  an  offender  can  never 
be  taken  against  the  oath  of  his  accuser,  yet  the 
matter  of  this  defence  was  so  pertinent,  and  delivered 
with  such  an  air  of  truth  and  sincerity,  that,  had  the 
magistrate  been  endued  with  much  sagacity,  or  had 
he  been  very  moderately  gifted  with  another  quality 
very  necessary  to  all  who  are  to  administer  justice, 
he  would  have  employed  some  labom-  in  cross- 
examining  the  watchman  ;  at  least  he  would  have 
given  the  defendant  the  time  he  desired  to  send  for 
the  other  persons  who  were  present  at  the  affray  ; 
neither  of  which  he  did.  In  short,  the  magistrate 
had  too  great  an  honour  for  Truth  to  suspect  that  she 
ever  appeared  in  sordid  apparel ;  nor  did  he  ever 
sully  his  sublime  notions  of  that  virtue  by  uniting 
them  with  the  mean  ideas  of  poverty  and  distress. 

There  remained  now  only^  one  prisoner,  and  that 
was  the  poor  man  himself  iu  whose  defence  the  last- 
mentioned  culprit  was  engaged.  His  trial  took  but 
a  very  short  time.  A  cause  of  battery  and  broken 
lantern  was  instituted  against  him,  and  proved  in 
the  same  manner ;  nor  would  the  justice  hear  one 
word  in  defence ;  but,  though  his  patience  was  ex- 
hausted, his  breath  was  not ;  for  against  this  last 
wretch  he  poured  forth  a  great  many  volleys  of 
menaces  and  abuse. 

The  delinquents  were  then  all  despatched  to  pri- 
son under  a  guard  of  watchmen,  and  the  justice  and 
the  constable  adjourned  to  a  neighbouring  alehouse 
to  take  their  morning  repast. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Containing  the  inside  of  a  prison. 
Mr.  Booth  (for  we  shall  not  trouble  you  with  the 
rest)  was  no  sooner  arrived  in  the  prison  than  a 
number  of  persons  gathered  around  him,  all  de- 
manding garnish ;  to  which  Mr.  Booth  not  making 
a  ready  answer,  as  indeed  he  did  not  understand 
the  word,  some  were  going  to  lay  hold  of  him,  when 
a  person  of  apparent  dignity  came  up  and  insisted 
that  no  one  should  affroiit  the  gentleman.  This 
person  then,  who  was  no  less  than  the  master  or 
keeper  of  the  prison,  turning  towards  Mr.  Booth, 
acquainted  him  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  place 
for  every  prisoner  upon  his  first  arrival  there  to  give 
something  to  the  former  prisoners  to  make  them 
drink.  This,  he  said,  was  what  they  called  garnish  ; 
and  concluded  with  advising  his  new  customer  to 
draw  his  purse  upon  the  present  occasion.  Mr.  Booth 
answered  that  he  would  very  readily  comply  with  this 
laudable  custom,  was  it  in  his  power ;  but  that  in 
reality  he  had  not  a  shilling  in  his  pocket,  and,  what 
was  worse,  he  had  not  a  shilling  in  the  world. — 
"  Oho  !  if  that  be  the  case,"  cries  the  keeper,  "  it  is 
another  matter,  and  I  have  nothing  to  say."  Upon 
which  he  immediately  departed,  and  left  poor  Booth 
to  the  mercy  of  his  companions,  who  without  loss  of 
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ime  applied  themselves  to  uncasing,  as  they  termed 
t,  and  with  such  dexterity,  that  his  cciat  was  not  only 
tripped  off,  but  out  of  sight  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  Booth  was  too  Aveak  to  resist  and  too  wise  to 
lomplain  of  this  usage.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  he 
vas  at  liberty,  and  declared  free  of  the  place,  he 
lunimoued  his  philosophy,  of  which  he  had  no  in- 
';onsiderable  share,  to  his  assistance,  and  resolved  to 
nake  himself  as  easy  as  possible  under  his  present 
;ircumstances. 

Could  his  own  thoughts  indeed  have  suiTered  him 
),  moment  to  forget  where  he  was,  the  dispositions 
if  the  other  prisoners  might  have  induced  him  to 
believe  that  he  had  been  in  a  happier  place  :  for 
imueh  the  greater  part  of  his  fellow-suiferers,  instead 
ijf  wailing  and  repining  at  their  conditions,  were 
[laughing,  singing,  and  diverting  themselves  with 
lyarious  kinds  of  sports  and  gambols. 
[  The  first  person  who  accosted  him  was  called 
iBlear-eyed  Moll,  a  woman  of  no  very  comely  ap- 
pearance. Her  eye  (for  she  had  but  one),  whence 
she  derived  her  nickname,  was  such  as  that  nickname 
[bespoke  ;  besides  which,  it  had  two  remarkable  qua- 
lities ;  for  first,  as  if  Nature  had  been  careful  to  pro- 
vide for  her  own  defect,  it  constantly  looked  towards 
her  blind  side ;  and  secondly,  the  ball  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  white,  or  rather  yellow,  with  a 
little  grey  spot  in  the  corner,  so  small  that  it  was 
scarce  discernible.  Nose  she  had  none  ;  for  Venus, 
envious  perhaps  at  her  former  charms,  had  carried 
off  the  gristly  part ;  and  some  earthly  damsel,  per- 
haps, from  the  same  euA-y,  had  levelled  the  bone 
with  the  rest  of  her  face  :  indeed  it  was  far  beneath 
the  bones  of  her  cheeks,  which  rose  proportionally 
higher  than  is  usual.  About  half  a  dozen  ebony 
teeth  fortified  that  large  and  long  canal  which  nature 
had  cut  from  ear  to  ear,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was 
a  chin  preposterously  short,  nature  having  turned 
up  the  bottom,  instead  of  suffering  it  to  grow  to  its 
due  length. 

Her  body  was  well  adapted  to  her  face  ;  she  mea- 
sured full  as  much  round  the  middle  as  from  head 
to  foot ;  for,  besides  the  extreme  breadth  of  her  back, 
her  vast  breasts  had  long  since  forsaken  their  native 
home,  and  had  settled  themselves  a  little  below  the 
girdle. 

I  wish  certain  actresses  on  the  stage,  when  they 
are  to  perform  characters  of  no  amiable  cast,  wo\ild 
study  to  dress  themselves  with  the  propriety  with 
which  Blear-eyed  Moll  was  now  arrayed.  l'"or  the 
sake  of  our  squeamish  reader,  Ave  shall  not  descend 
to  particulars ;  let  it  suffice  to  say,  nothing  more 
ragged  or  more  dirty  was  ever  emptied  out  of  the 
roundhouse  at  St.  Giles's. 

We  have  taken  the  more  pains  to  describe  this  per- 
son, for  two  remarkable  reasons ;  the  one  is,  that 
this  unlovely  creature  Avas  taken  in  the  fact  with  a 
very  pretty  young  felloAV  ;  the  other,  Avhich  is  more 
productive  of  moral  lesson,  is,  that  hoAvever  Avretched 
her  fortune  may  appear  to  the  reader,  she  was  one 
of  the  merriest  persons  in  the  Avhole  prison. 

Blear-eyed  Moll  then  came  up  to  Mr.  Booth  with 
a  smile,  or  rather  grin,  on  her  countenance,  and  asked 
him  for  a  dram  of  gin  ;  and  Avhen  Booth  assured  her 
that  he  had  not  a  penny  of  money,  she  replied, — 
"  D — n  your  eyes,  I  thought  by  your  look  you  had 
been  a  clever  felloAV,  and  upon  the  snaffling  lay  *  at 
least ;  but,  d — n  your  body  and  eyes,  I  find  you  are 
some  sneaking  budge  f  rascal."  She  then  launched 
forth  avoUey  of  dreadful  oaths,  interlarded  Avith  some 
language  not  proper  to  be  repeated  here,   and  A\as 

*  A  cant  term  for  robbery  on  tlie  higliway. 
t  Anotlier  cant  term  io\-  pilfering. 


going  to  lay  hold  on  poor  Booth,  Avhen  a  tall  prisoner, 
who  had  been  very  earnestly  eyeing  Booth  for  some 
time,  came  up,  and,  taking  laer  by  the  shoulder,  flung 
her  off  at  some  distance,  cursing  her  for  a  b — h,  and 
bidding  her  let  the  gentleman  alone. 

The  person  was  not  himself  of  the  most  inviting 
aspect.  He  was  long  visaged,  and  pale,  Avith  a  red 
beard  of  above  a  fortnight's  groAvth.  He  Avas  attired 
in  a  broAvnish-black  coat,  Avhich  Avould  have  shoAved 
more  holes  than  it  did,  had  not  the  lining,  Avhich  ap- 
peared through  it,  been  entirely  of  the  same  colour 
Avith  the  cloth. 

This  gentleman,  Avhose  name  Avas  Robinson,  ad- 
dressed himself  very  civilly  to  Mr.  Booth,  and  told 
him  he  was  sorry  to  see  one  of  his  appearance  in  that 
place :  "  For  as  to  your  being  Avithout  your  coat, 
sir,"  says  he,  "  I  can  easily  account  for  that ;  and, 
indeed,  dress  is  the  least  part  which  distinguisJies  a 
gentleman."  At  Avhich  Avords  he  cast  a  significant 
look  on  his  own  coat,  as  if  he  desired  they  should 
be  applied  to  himself.  He  then  proceeded  in  the 
folloAving  manner  : 

"  I  perceive,  sir,  you  are  but  just  arrived  in  this 
dismal  place,  Avhich  is,  indeed,  rendered  more  de- 
testable by  the  Avretches  Avho  inhabit  it  than  by  any 
other  circumstance  ;  but  even  these  a  Avise  man  Avill 
soon  bring  himself  to  bear  with  indifference  ;  for 
Avhat  is,  is  ;  and  Avhat  must  be,  must  be.  The  knoAV- 
ledge  of  this,  Avhich,  simple  as  it  appears,  is  in  truth 
the  height  of  all  philosophy,  renders  a  Avise  man  su- 
perior to  every  evil  Avhich  can  befal  him.  I  hope, 
sir,  no  very  dreadful  accident  is  the  cause  of  your 
coming  hither ;  but,  Avhatever  it  Avas,  you  may  be 
assured  it  could  not  be  otherAvise  ;  for  all  things 
happen  by  an  inevitable  fatality  ;  and  a  man  can  no 
more  resist  the  impulse  of  fate  than  a  AvheelbarroAV 
can  the  force  of  its  driver. 

Besides  the  obligation  Avhich  Mr.  Robinson  had 
conferred  on  Mr.  Booth  in  delivering  him  from  the 
insults  of  Blear-eyed  Moll,  there  Avas  something  in 
the    manner  of  Robinson  which,    notAvithstanding 
the  meanness  of  his  dress,  seemed  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  croAvd  of  Avretches  Avho  SAvarmed  in  those 
regions  ;  and,  aboAC  all,  the  sentiments  Avhich  he  had 
just  declared  very  nearly  coincided  Avith  those   of 
Mr.   Booth  :  this  gentleman  Avas  Avhat  they  call  a 
freethinker ;  that  is  to  say,  a  deist,  or,  perhaps,  an 
atheist ;  for,  though  he  did  not  absolutely  deny  the 
existence  of  a  God,  yet  he  entirely  denied  his  pro- 
vidence.    A  doctrine  which,  if  it  is  not  downright 
atheism,   hath    a    direct  tendency  toAvards  it ;  and, 
as  Dr.  Clarke  obserA'es,  may  soon  be  driA'en  into  it. 
And  as  to  Mr.  Booth,  though  he  was  in  his  heart  an 
extreme   well-wisher    to    religion    (for  he  Avas  an 
honest  man),  yet  his  notions  of  it  Avere  very  slight 
and  uncertain.     To  say  truth,   he  Avas  in  the  Ava- 
vering  condition  so  finely  described  by  Claudian ; 
lahefacta  cadehat 
Religio,  causceque  viam  nou  sponte  sequehir 
Alteritts;  vacuo  qnce  currcre  semina  motu 
Affirmat;  magnumque  nuvas  per  innnejir/uras 
Furtuna,  non  arte,  regi;  que^  numina  ser.stt 
Ambiguo,  vet  nulla  putat,  vel  nescia  nustri. 

This  Avay  of  thinking,  or  rather  of  doubting,  he  had 
contracted  from  the  same  reason  Avhich  Claudian 
assigns,  and  which  had  induced  Brutus  in  his  latter 
days  to  doubt  the  existence  of  that  virtue  Avhicii  he 
had  all  his  life  cultivated.  In  short,  poor  Booth 
imagined  that  a  larger  share  of  misfortunes  had 
fallen  to  his  lot  than  he  had  merited  ;  and  this  led 
him,  AA'ho  (though  a  good  classical  scholar)  Avas  not 
deeply  learned  in  religious  matters,  into  a  disad- 
vantageous opinion  of  Providence.  A  dangerous 
way  of  reasoning,  in  Avhich  our  conclusions  are  not 
only  too  hasty,  from  an  imperfect  view  of  things 
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but  we  are  likewise  liable  to  much  error  from  par- 
tiality to  oarselves;  viewing  our  virtues  and  vices 
as  through  a  perspective,  in  which  we  turn  the  glass 
always  to  our  own  advantage,  so  as  to  diminish  the 
one,  and  as  greatly  to  magnify  the  other. 

From  the  above  reasons,  it  can  be  no  wonder  that 
Mr.  Booth  did  not  decline  the  acquaintance  of  this 
person,  in  a  place  which  could  not  promise  to  afford 
him  any  better.  He  answered  him,  therefore,  with 
great  courtesy,  as  indeed  he  was  of  a  very  good  and 
gentle  disposition,  and,  after  expressing  a  civil  sur- 
prise at  meeting  him  there,  declared  himself  to  be 
of  the  same  opinion  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of 
human  actions ;  adding,  however,  that  he  did  not 
believe  men  were  under  any  blind  impulse  or  direc- 
tion of  fate,  but  that  every  man  acted  merely  from 
the  force  of  that  passion  which  was  uppermost  in  his 
mind,  and  could  do  no  otherwise. 

A  discourse  now  ensued  between  the  two  gentle- 
men on  the  necessity  arising  from  the  impulse  of 
fate,  and  the  necessity  arising  from  the  impulse  of 
passion,  wh  Ich,  as  it  will  make  a  pretty  pamphlet  of 
itself,  we  shall  reserve  for  some  future  opportunity. 
When  this  was  ended  they  set  forward  to  survey  the 
gaol  and  the  prisoners,  with  the  several  cases  of  whom 
Mr.  Robinson,  who  had  been  some  time  under  con- 
iinement,  undertook  to  make  Mr.  Booth  acquainted. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Disclosing  further  secrets  of  the  prison-house. 
The  first  persons  whom  they  passed  by  were  three 
men  in  fetters,  who  were  enjoying  themselves  very 
merrily  over  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco. 
These,  Mr.  Robinson  informed  his  friend,  were  three 
street-robbers,  and  v/ere  all  certain  of  being  hanged 
the  ensuing  sessions.  So  inconsiderable  an  object, 
said  he,  is  misery  to  light  minds,  when  it  is  at  any 
distance. 

A  little  farther  they  beheld  a  man  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  whose  heavy  groans  and  frantic  actions 
plainly  indicated  the  highest  disorder  of  mind. 
This  person  was,  it  seems,  committed  for  a  small 
felony  ;  and  his  wife,  who  then  lay-in,  upon  hear- 
ing the  news,  had  thrown  herself  from  a  window  two 
pair  of  stairs  high,  by  which  means  he  had,  in  all 
probability,  lost  both  her  and  his  child. 

A  very  pretty  girl  then  advanced  towards  them, 
whose  beauty  Mr.  Booth  could  not  help  admiring  the 
moment  he  saw  her ;  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  he 
thought  she  had  great  innocence  in  her  countenance. 
Robinson  said  she  was  committed  thither  as  an  idle 
and  disorderly  person,  and  a  common  street-walker. 
As  she  passed  by  Mr.  Booth,  she  damned  his  eyes, 
and  discharged  a  volley  of  words,  every  one  of  which 
was  too  indecent  to  be  repeated. 

They  now  beheld  a  little  creature  sitting  by  her- 
self in  a  corner,  and  crying  bitterly.  This  girl,  Mr. 
Robinson  said,  was  committed  because  her  father- 
in-law,  who  was  in  the  grenadier  guards,  had  sworn 
that  he  was  afraid  of  his  life,  or  of  some  bodily  harm 
which  she  would  do  him,  and  she  could  get  no 
sureties  for  keeping  the  peace  ;  for  which  reason 
justice  Thrasher  had  committed  her  to  prison. 

A  great  noise  now  arose,  occasioned  by  the  pri- 
soners all  flocking  to  see  a  fellow  whipped  for  petty 
larceny,  to  which  he  was  condemned  by  the  court 
of  quarter-sessions  ;  but  this  soon  ended  in  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  spectators  ;  for  the  fellow,  after 
being  stripped,  having  advanced  another  sixpence, 
was  discharged  untouched. 

This  was  immediately  followed  by  another  bustle  ; 
Blear-eyed  Moll,  and  several  of  her  companions, 
having  got  i^ossession  of  a  man  who  was  committed 


for  certain  odious  unmanlike  practices,  not  fit  to  be 
named,  were  giving  him  various  kinds  of  discipline, 
and  would  probably  have  put  an  end  to  him,  had  he 
not  been  rescued  out  of  their  hands  by  authority. 

"When  this  bustle  was  a  little  allayed,  Mr.  Booth 
took  notice  of  a  young  woman  in  rags  sitting  on  the 
ground,  and  supporting  the  head  of  an  old  man  in 
her  lap,  who  appeared  to  be  giving  up  the  ghost. 
These,  Mr.  Robinson  informed  him,  were  father  and 
daughter ;  that  the  latter  was  committed  for  stealing 
a  loaf,  in  order  to  support  the  former,  and  the  former 
for  receiving  it,  knowing  it  to  be  stolen. 

A  well-dressed  man  then  walked  surlily  by  them, 
whom  Mr.  Robinson  reported  to  have  been  com- 
mitted on  an  indictment  found  against  him  for  a  most 
horrid  perjury  ;  but,  says  he,  we  expect  him  to  be 
bailed  to-day.  Good  Heaven  !  cries  Booth,  can  such 
villains  find  bail,  and  is  no  person  charitable  enough 
to  bail  that  poor  father  and  daughter"?  Oh!  sir,  an- 
swered Robinson,  the  offence  of  the  daughter,  being 
felony,  is  held  not  be  bailable  in  law  ;  whereas  per- 
jury is  a  misdemeanor  only ;  and  therefore  persons 
who  are  even  indicted  for  it  are,  nevertheless,  ca- 
pable of  being  bailed.  Nay,  of  all  perjuries,  that  of 
which  this  man  is  indicted  is  the  worst ;  for  it  was  with 
an  intention  of  taking  away  the  life  of  an  innocent 
person  by  form  of  law.  As  to  perjuries  in  civil  mat- 
ters, they  are  not  so  very  criminal.  They  are  not, 
said  Booth  ;  and  yet  even  these  are  a  most  flagitious 
ofience,  and  worthy  the  highest  punishment.  Surely 
they  ought  to  be  distinguished,  answered  Robinson, 
from  the  others :  for  what  is  taking  away  a  little 
property  from  a  man,  compared  to  taking  away  his 
life  and  his  reputation,  and  ruining  his  family  into 
the  bargain  1 — I  hope  there  can  be  no  comparison  in 
the  crimes,  and  I  think  there  ought  to  be  none  in  the 
punishment.  However,  at  present,  the  punishment 
of  all  perjury  is  only  pillory  and  transportation  for 
seven  years  ;  and,  as  it  is  a  traversable  and  bailable 
oifence,  methods  are  often  found  to  escape  any 
punishment  at  all.* 

Booth  expressed  great  astonishment  at  this,  when 
his  attention  was  suddenly  diverted  by  the  most 
miserable  object  that  he  had  yet  seen.  This  was  a 
wretch  almost  naked,  and  who  bore  in  his  counte- 
nance, joined  to  an  appearance  of  honesty,  the  marks 
of  poverty,  hunger,  and  disease.  He  had,  moreover, 
a  wooden  leg,  and  two  or  three  scars  on  his  fore- 
head. The  case  of  this  j^oor  man  is,  indeed,unhappy 
enough,  said  Robinson.  He  hath  served  his  country, 
lost  his  limb,  and  received  several  wounds  at  the 
siege  of  Gibraltar.  "NVhen  he  was  discharged  from 
the  hospital  abroad  he  came  over  to  get  into  that  of 
Chelsea,  but  could  not  immediately,  as  none  of  his 
officers  were  then  in  England.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  was  one  day  apprehended  and  committed  hither 
on  suspicion  of  stealing  three  herrings  from  a  fish- 
monger. He  was  tried  several  months  ago  for  this 
ofience,  and  acquitted  ;  indeed,  his  innocence  mani- 
festly appeared  at  the  trial ;  but  he  was  brought 
back  again  for  his  fees,  and  here  he  hath  lain  ever 
since. 

Booth  expressed  great  horror  at  this  account,  and 
declared,  if  he  had  only  so  much  money  in  his  pocket, 
he  would  pay  his  fees  for  him  ;  but  added  that  he 
was  not  possessed  of  a  single  farthing  in  the  world. 

Robinson  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  said,  with 
a  smile,  "  I  am  going  to  make  you,  sir,  a  very  odd 
proposal  after  your  last  declaration ;  but  what  say 
you  to  a  game  at  cards  1  it  will  seiwe  to  pass  a  tedi- 

*  By  removing  tlie  indictment  by  rertioniri  into  the  King's 
Bench,  the  trial  is  so  long  postponed,  and  the  costs  are  so 
highly  increased,  that  prosecutors  are  often  tired  out,  and  some 
incapacitated  from  pursuing,     ferbwn  sapienti. 
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ous  hour,  and  may  divert  your  thoughts  from  more 
unpleasant  speculations," 

I  do  not  imagine  Booth  would  have  agreed  to  this  ; 
for,  though  some  love  of  gaming  had  been  formerly 
amongst  his  faults,  yet  he  was  not  so  egregiously 
addicted  to  that  vice  as  to  be  tempted  by  the  shabby 
plight  of  Robinson,  who  had,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  no  charms  for  a  gamester.  If  he  had,  how- 
ever, any  such  inclinations,  he  had  no  opportunity  to 
follow  them,  for,  before  he  could  make  any  answer 
to  Robinson's  proposal,  a  strapping  wench  came  up 
to  Booth,  and,  taking  hold  of  his  arm,  asked  him  to 
walk  aside  with  her ;  saying,  ''  What  a  pox,  are  you 
such  a  fresh  cull  that  you  do  not  know  this  fellow  1 
why,  he  is  a  gambler,  and  committed  for  cheating  at 
play.  There  is  not  such  a  pickpocket  in  the  whole 
quad."* 

A  scene  of  altercation  now  ensued  between  Ro- 
binson and  the  lady,  which  ended  in  a  bout  at  fisti- 
cuffs, in  Avhich  the  lady  was  greatly  superior  to  the 
philosopher. 

While  the  two  combatants  were  engaged,  a  grave- 
looking  man,  rather  better  dressed  than  the  majo- 
rity of  the  company,  came  up  to  Mr.  Booth,  and, 
taking  him  aside,  said,  "  I  am  sorry,  sir,  to  see  a 
gentleman,  as  you  appear  to  be,  in  such  intimacy 
with  that  rascal,  who  makes  no  scruple  of  disown- 
ing all  revealed  religion.  As  for  crimes,  they  are 
human  errors,  and  signify  but  little ;  nay,  perhaps 
the  worse  a  man  is  by  nature,  the  more  room  there 
is  for  grace.  The  spirit  is  active,  and  loves  best  to 
inhabit  those  minds  where  it  may  meet  with  the 
most  work.  Whatever  your  crime  be,  therefore,  I 
would  not  have  you  despair,  but  rather  rejoice  at 
it ;  for  perhaps  it  may  be  the  means  of  your  being 
called."  He  ran  on  for  a  considerable  time  with 
this  cant,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  and  ended 
in  declaring  himself  a  methodist. 

Just  as  the  methodist  had  finished  his  discourse, 
a  beautiful  young  woman  was  ushered  into  the  gaol. 
She  was  genteel  and  well  dressed,  and  did  not  in 
the  least  resemble  those  females  whom  Mr.  Booth 
had  hitherto  seen.  The  constable  had  no  sooner 
delivered  her  at  the  gate  than  she  asked  with 
a  commanding  voice  for  the  keeper ;  and,  when 
he  arrived,  she  said  to  him,  "  Well,  sir,  whither  am 
I  to  be  conducted  1  I  hope  I  am  not  to  take  up  my 
lodgings  with  these  creatures."  The  keeper  an- 
swered, with  a  kind  of  surly  respect,  "  Madam,  we 
have  rooms  for  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for 
them.''  At  these  Avords  she  pulled  a  handsome 
purse  from  her  pocket,  in  which  many  guineas 
chinked,  saying,  with  an  air  of  indignation,  "  That 
she  was  not  come  thither  on  account  of  poverty." 
The  keeper  no  sooner  viewed  the  purse  than  his 
features  became  all  softened  in  an  instant ;  and, 
with  all  the  courtesy  of  which  he  was  master,  he 
desired  the  lady  to  walk  with  him,  assuring  her 
that  she  should  have  the  best  apartment  in  his 
house. 

Mr.  Booth  was  now  left  alone  ;  for  the  methodist 
had  forsaken  him,  having,  as  the  phrase  of  the  sect 
is,  searched  him  to  the  bottom.  In  fact,  he  had 
thoroughly  examined  every  one  of  Mr.  Booth's 
pockets  ;  from  which  he  had  conveyed  away  a  pen- 
knife and  an  iron  snuff-box,  these  being  all  the 
moveables  which  Avere  to  be  found. 

Booth  was  standing  near  the  gate  of  the  prison 
when  the  young  lady  above  mentioned  was  intro- 
duced into  the  yard.  He  viewed  her  features  very 
attentively,  and  Avas  persuaded  that  he  kncAV  her. 
She  was  indeed  so  remarkably  handsome,  that  it 
Avas  hardly  possible  for  any  who  had  ever  seen  her 
•  A  catit  word  for  a  prison. 


to  forget  her.  He  inquired  of  one  of  the  under- 
keepers  if  the  name  of  the  prisoner  lately  arrived 
was  not  Matthews  ;  to  which  he  Avas  answered  that 
her  name  was  not  MatthcAVs  but  Vincent,  and  that 
she  was  committed  for  murder. 

The  latter  part  of  this  information  made  Mr. 
Booth  suspect  his  memory  more  than  the  former ; 
for  it  was  very  possible  that  she  might  have  changed 
her  name  ;  but  he  hardly  thought  she  could  so  far 
have  changed  her  nature  as  to  be  guilty  of  a  crime 
so  very  incongruous  with  her  former  gentle  manners  : 
for  Miss  Matthews  had  both  the  birth  and  education 
of  a  gentlewoman.  He  conduded,  therefore,  that 
he  Avas  certainly  mistaken,  and  rested  satisfied  with- 
out any  further  inquiry. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Containing  certain  adventures  which  befel  Mr.  Booth  in  the 
prison. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  Mr.  Booth  spent  in  me- 
lancholy contemplation  on  his  present  condition. 
He  was  destitute  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life, 
and  consequently  unable  to  subsist  Avhere  he  was  ; 
nor  was  there  a  single  person  in  town  to  whom  he 
could,  Avith  any  reasonable  hope,  apply  for  his  de- 
livery. Grief  for  some  time  banished  the  thoughts 
of  food  from  his  mind ;  but  in  the  morning  nature 
began  to  grow  uneasy  for  Avant  of  her  usual  nou- 
rishment :  for  he  had  not  ate  a  morsel  during  the 
last  forty  hours.  A  penny  loaf,  which  is  it  seems 
the  ordinary  alloAvance  to  the  prisoners  in  Bride- 
well, was  now  delivered  him ;  and  Avhile  he  Avas 
eating  this  a  man  brought  him  a  little  packet  sealed 
up,  informing  him  that  it  came  by  a  messenger, 
Avho  said  it  required  no  answer. 

Mr.  Booth  now  opened  his  packet,  and,  after  un- 
folding several  pieces  of  blank  paper  successively, 
at  last  discovered  a  guinea,  wrapped  with  great  care 
in  the  inmost  paper.  He  was  vastly  surprised  at 
this  sight,  as  he  had  few  if  any  friends  from  whom 
he  could  expect  such  a  favour,  slight  as  it  Avas  ;  and 
not  one  of  his  friends,  as  he  was  apprised,  knew  of 
his  confinement.  As  there  Avas  no  direction  to  the 
packet,  nor  a  word  of  Avriting  contained  in  it,  he 
began  to  suspect  that  it  was  delivered  to  the  wrong 
person ;  and,  being  one  of  the  most  untainted 
honesty,  he  found  out  the  man  Avho  gave  it  him, 
and  again  examined  him  conoerning  the  person 
Avho  brought  it,  and  the  message  delivered  with  it. 
The  man  assured  Booth  that  he  had  made  no  mis- 
take ;  saying,  "  If  your  name  is  Booth,  sir,  I  am 
positive  you  are  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  parcel 
1  gave  you  belongs." 

The  most  scrupulous  honesty  would,  perhaps,  in 
such  a  situation,  have  been  Avell  enough  satisfied 
in  finding  no  owner  for  the  guinea ;  especially  when 
proclamation  had  been  made  in  the  prison  that 
Mr.  Booth  had  received  a  packet  without  any  direc- 
tion, to  Avhich,  if  any  person  had  any  claim,  and 
would  discover  the  contents,  he  was  ready  to  de- 
liver it  to  such  claimant.  No  such  claimant  be- 
ing found  (I  mean  none  Avho  kncAV  the  contents  ; 
for  many  SAvore  that  they  expected  just  such  a 
packet,  and  believed  it  to  be  their  property),  Mr. 
Booth  A'ery  calmly  resolved  to  apply  the  money  to 
his  OAvrr  use. 

The  first  thing  after  redemption  of  the  coat, 
Avhich  Mr.  Booth,  hungry  as  he  Avas,  thought  of, 
Avas  to  supply  himself  Avith  snuff,  which  he  had  long, 
to  his  great  sorroAv,  been  without.  On  this  occasion 
he  presently  missed  that  iron  box  Avhich  the  m_e- 
thodist  had  so  dextrously  conveyed  out  of  his  pocket, 
as  we  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter. 
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He  no  sooner  missed  this  box  than  he  immediately 
suspected  that  the  gambler  was  the  person  who  had 
stolen  it;  nay,  so  well  was  he  assured  of  this  man's 
guilt,  that  it  may,  perhaps,  be  improper  to  say  he 
barely  suspected  it.  Though  Mr.  Booth  was,  as  we 
have 'hinted,  a  man  of  very  sweet  disposition,  yet 
was  he  lathcr  overwarm.  Having,  therefore,  no 
doubt  concerning  the  person  of  the  thief,  he  eagerly 
sought  him  out,^and  very  bluntly  charged  him  with 
the  fact. 

The  gambler,  whom  I  think  we  should  now  call 
the  philosopher,  received  this  charge  without  the 
least  visible  emotion  either  of  mind  or  muscle. 
After  a  short  i)ause  of  a  few  moments,  he  an- 
swered, with  great  solemnity,  as  follows  :  "  Young 
man,  I  am  entirely  unconcerned  at  your  ground- 
less suspicion.  He  that  censures  a  stranger,  as  I 
am  to  you,  without  any  cause,  makes  a  worse  com- 
pliment to  himself  than  to  the  stranger.  You  know 
yourself,  friend  ;  you  know  not  me.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, you  heard  me  accused  of  being  a  cheat  and  a 
gamester  ;  but  who  is  ray  accuser  1  Look  at  my  ap- 
parel, friend  ;  do  thieves  and  gamesters  wear  such 
clothes  as  these  1  play  is  my  folly,  not  my  vice  ;  it 
is  my  impulse,  and  I  have  been  a  martyr  to  it. 
Would  a  gamester  have  asked  another  to  play  when 
he  could  have  lost  eighteen-pence  and  won  nothing  1 
however,  if  you  are  not  satisfied,  you  may  search  my 
pockets  ;  the  outside  of  all  but  one  will  serve  your 
turn,  and  in  that  one  there  is  the  eighteen-pence  I 
told  you  of."  He  then  turned  up  his  clothes  ;  and 
his  pockets  entirely  resembled  the  pitchers  of  the 
Belides. 

Booth  was  a  little  staggered  at  this  defence.  He 
said  the  real  value  of  the  iron  box  was  too  incon- 
siderable to  mention  ;  but  that  he  had  a  capricious 
value  for  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  person  who  gave  it 
him  ;  "  for,  though  it  is  not,"  said  he,  "  worth  six- 
pence, I  would  willingly  give  a  cro\\ai  to  any  one 
who  would  bring  it  me  again." 

Robinson  answered,  "  If  that  be  the  case,  j'ou 
have  nothing  more  to  do  but  to  signify  your  in- 
tention in  the  prison,  and  I  am  well  convinced  you 
will  not  be  long  without  regaining  the  j)ossessiou  of 
your  snuif-box. 

This  advice  was  immediately  followed,  and  with 
success,  the  methodist  presently  producing  the  box, 
wliich,  he  said,  he  had  found,  and  should  have  re- 
turned it  before,  had  he  known  the  person  to  whom 
it  belonged  ;  adding,  with  uplifted  eyes,  that  the 
spirit  would  not  suffer  him  knowingly  to  detain  the 
goods  of  another,  however  inconsiderable  the  value 
was.  "Why  so,  friend  1"  said  Robinson.  "Have  I 
not  lieard  you  often  say,  the  wickeder  any  man  was 
the  better,  provided  he  was  what  you  call  a  be- 
liever 1"  "  You  mistake  me,"  cries  Cooper  (for 
that  was  the  name  of  the  methodist)  :  "  no  man  can 
be  wicked  after  he  is  possessed  by  the  spirit.  There 
is  a  wide  difference  between  the  days  of  sin  and  the 
days  of  grace.  I  have  been  a  sinner  myself."  "  I 
believe  thee,"  cries  Robinson,  with  a  sneer.  "  I  care 
not,"  answered  the  other,  "what  an  atheist  believes. 
I  suppose  you  would  insinuate  that  I  stole  the  snuff- 
box ;  but  I  value  not  your  malice  ;  the  Lord  knows 
my  innocence."  He  then  walked  off  with  the  re- 
ward ;  and  Booth,  returning  to  Robinson,  very  ear- 
nestly asked  pardon  for  his  groundless  suspicion  ; 
which  the  other,  without  any  hesitation,  accorded 
him,  saying,  "  You  never  accused  me,  sir  ;  you  sus- 
pected some  gambler,  ^vith  whose  character  I  have 
no  concern.  I  should  be  angry  with  a  friend  or 
acquaintance  w!io  shoiUd  give  a  hasty  credit  to  any 
allegation  against  me  •  but  I  have  no  reason  to  be 
offended  with  you  for  believing  what  the  woman, 


and  the  rascal  who  ia  just  gone,  and  who  is  com- 
mitted here  for  a  pickpocket,  which  you  did  not 
perhaps  know,  told  you  to  my  disadvantage.  And 
if  you  thought  me  to  be  a  gambler  you  had  just 
reason  to  suspect  any  ill  of  me  ;  for  I  myself  am 
confined  here  by  the  perjury  of  one  of  those  villains, 
who,  having  cheated  me  of  my  money  at  play,  and 
hearing  that  I  intended  to  apply  to  a  magistrate 
against  him,  himself  began  the  attack,  and  obtained 
a  warrant  against  me  of  justice  Thrasher,  who, 
without  hearing  one  speech  in  my  defence,  com- 
mitted me  to  this  place." 

Booth  testified  great  compassion  at  this  account ; 
and,  he  having  invited  Robinson  to  dinner,  they 
spent  that  day  together.  In  the  afternoon  Booth 
indulged  his  friend  with  a  game  at  cards  ;  at  first 
for  halfpence  and  afterwards  for  shillings,  when  for- 
tune so  favoured  Robinson  that  he  did  not  leave  the 
other  a  single  shilling  in  his  pocket. 

A  surprising  rmi  of  luck  in  a  gamester  is  often 
mistaken  for  somewhat  else  by  persons  who  are 
not  over-zealous  believers  in  the  divinity  of  fortune. 
I  have  known  a  stranger  at  Bath,  who  hath  happened 
fortunately  (I  might  almost  say  unfortunately)  to 
have  four  by  honours  in  his  hand  almost  every  time 
he  dealt  for  a  whole  evening,  shunned  universally 
by  the  whole  company  the  next  day.  And  certain 
it  is,  that  Mr.  Booth,  though  of  a  temper  very  little 
inclined  to  suspicion,  began  to  waver  in  his  opinion 
whether  the  character  given  by  Mr.  Robinson  of 
himself,  or  that  which  the  others  gave  of  him,  was 
the  truer. 

In  the  morning  hunger  paid  him  a  second  visit, 
and  found  him  again  in  the  same  situation  as  before. 
After  some  deliberation,  therefore,  he  resolved  to 
ask  Robinson  to  lend  him  a  shilling  or  two  of  that 
money  which  was  lately  his  own.  And  this  expe- 
riment, he  thought,  would  confirm  him  either  in  a 
good  or  evil  opinion  of  that  gentleman. 

To  this  demand  Robinson  answered,  with  great 
alacrity,  that  he  should  very  gladly  have  complied, 
had  not  fortune  played  one  of  her  jade  tricks  with 
him  :  "  for  since  my  winning  of  you,"  said  he,  "  I 
have  been  stripped  not  only  of  your  money  but  my 
own.  He  was  going  to  harangue  farther ;  but  Booth, 
with  great  indignation,  turned  from  him. 

This  poor  gentleman  had  very  little  time  to  re- 
flect on  his  ovn.1  misery,  or  the  rascality,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  of  the  other,  when  the  same  person 
who  had  the  day  before  delivered  him  the  guinea 
from  the  unknown  hand,  again  accosted  him,  and 
told  him  a  lady  in  the  house  (so  he  expressed  him- 
self) desired  the  favour  of  his  company. 

Mr.  Booth  immediately  obeyed  the  message,  and 
was  conducted  into  a  room  in  the  prison,  where  he 
was  presently  convinced  that  Mrs.  Vincent  was  no 
other  than  his  old  acquaintance  Miss  Matthews. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Containin;;  the  extraordinary  beha'i'iour  of  Miss  Matthews  on 
lier  meeting  witfi  Booth,  and  some  endeavours  to  prove,  by 
reason  and  authority,  that  it  is  possible  for  a  woman  to  a]>- 
pear  to  be  wliat  she  really  is  not. 

Eight  or  nine  years  had  passed  since  any  interview 
between  Mr.  Booth  and  Miss  Matthews  ;  and  their 
meeting  now  in  so  extraordinary  a  place  affected 
both  of  them  with  an  equal  surprise. 

After  some  immaterial  ceremonies,  the  lady  ac- 
quainted Mr.  Booth  that,  having  heard  there  was  a 
person  in  the  prison  who  knew  her  by  the  name  of 
Matthews,  she  had  great  curiosity  to  inquire  who 
he  was,  whereupon  he  had  been  shown  to  her  from 
the  window  of  the  house  ;  that  she  immediately  re- 
collected him,  and,  being  informed  uf  his  distressful 
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situation,  for  which  she  expressed  great  concern, 
she  had  sent  him  that  guinea  which  he  had  received 
the  day  before ;  and  then  proceeded  to  excuse  her- 
self for  not  having  desired  to  see  him  at  that  time, 
wlien  she  was  under  the  greatest  disorder  and  hurry 
of  spirits. 

Booth  made  many  handsome  acknowledgments 
of  her  favour ;  and  added  that  he  very  little  won- 
dered at  the  disorder  of  her  spirits,  concluding  that 
he  was  heartily  concerned  at  seeing  her  there  ;  "  but 
I  hope,  madam,"  said  he — 

Here  he  hesitated  ;  upon  which,  bursting  into  an 
agony  of  tears,  she  cried  out,  *'  O  captain!  captain! 
many  extraordinary  things  have  passed  since  last 
I  saw  you.  O  gracious  heaven !  did  I  ever 
expect  that  this  would  be  the  next  place  of  oui- 
meeting  V 

She  then  flung  herself  into  her  chair,  where  she 
gave  loose  to  her  passion,  whilst  he,  in  the  most 
affectionate  and  tender  manner,  endeavoured  to 
soothe  and  comfort  her  ;  but  passion  itself  did  pro- 
bably more  for  its  own  relief  than  all  his  friendly 
consolations.  Having  vented  this  in  a  large  flood 
of  tears,  she  became  pretty  well  composed  ;  but 
Booth  unhappily  mentioning  her  father,  she  again 
relapsed  into  an  agony,  and  cried  out,  "  Why  1  why 
will  you  repeat  the  name  of  that  dear  man  1  I  have 
disgraced  him,  Mr.  Booth,  I  am  unworthy  the  name 
of  his  daughter." — Here  passion  again  stopped  her 
words,  and  discharged  itself  in  tears. 

After  this  second  vent  of  sorrow  or  shame,  or, 
if  the  reader  pleases,  of  rage,  she  once  more  re- 
covered from  her  agonies.  To  say  the  truth,  these 
are,  I  believe,  as  critical  discharges  of  nature  as 
any  of  those  which  are  so  called  by  the  physicians, 
and  do  more  effectually  relieve  the  mind  than  any 
remedies  with  which  the  whole  materia  medica  of 
philosophy  can  supply  it. 

When  Mrs.  Yincent  had  recovered  her  faculties, 
she  perceived  Booth  standing  silent,  with  a  mixture 
of  concern  and  astonishment  in  his  countenance  ; 
then  addressing  herself  to  him  with  an  air  of  most 
bewitching  softness,  of  which  she  was  a  perfect 
mistress,  she  said,  •'  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  amaze- 
ment, captain  Booth,  nor  indeed  at  the  concern 
which  you  so  plainly  discover  for  me ;  for  I  well 
know  the  goodness  of  your  nature :  but,  O,  Mr. 
Booth !  believe  me,  when  you  know  what  hath  hap- 
pened since  our  last  meeting,  your  concern  will  be 
raised,  however  your  astonishment  may  cease.  O, 
sir !  you  are  a  stranger  to  the  cause  of  my  sor- 
rows." 

"  I  hope  lam,  madam,"  answered  he  ;  "  for  I  can- 
not believe  what  I  have  heard  in  the  prison — surely 
murder" — at  which  words  she  started  from  her  chair, 
repeating,  murder !  "  Oh  !  it  is  music  in  my  ears  ! 
— You  have  heard  then  the  cause  of  my  commitment, 
my  glory,  my  delight,  my  reparation!  Y''es,  my  old 
friend,  this  is  the  hand,  this  is  the  arm  that  drove 
the  penknife  to  his  heart.  Unkind  fortune,  that 
not  one  drop  of  his  blood  reached  my  hand. —  Indeed, 
sir,  I  would  never  have  washed  it  from  it. — But, 
though  I  have  not  the  happiness  to  see  it  on  my 
hand,  I  have  the  glorious  satisfaction  of  remember- 
ing I  saw  it  run  in  rivers  on  the  floor  ;  I  saw  it 
forsake  his  cheeks,  I  saw  him  fall  a  martyr  to  my 
revenge.  And  is  the  killing  a  villain  to  be  called 
murder  ?  perhaps  the  law  calls  it  so. — Let  it  call  it 

what  it  will,  or  punish  me  as  it  pleases. Punish 

me  ! — no,  no — that  is  not  in  the  power  of  man — 
not  of  that  monster  man,  Mr.  Booth.    I  am  undone, 
am  revenged,  and  have  now  no  more  business  for 
life  ;  let  them  take  it  from  me  when  they  will." 
Our  poor  gentleman  turned  pale  with  horror  at 


this  speech,  and  the  ejaculation  of  Good  heavens  1 
what  do  I  hearl  burst  spontaneously  from  his  lips  ; 
nor  can  we  wonder  at  this,  though  he  was  the  bravest 
of  men  ;  for  her  voice,  her  looks,  her  gestures,  were 
properly  adapted  to  the  sentiments  she  expressed 
Such  indeed  was  her  image,  that  neither  could 
Shakspeare  describe,  nor  Hogarth  paint,  nor  Clivo 
act  a  fury  in  higher  perfection. 

"  What  do  you  hearl"  reiterated  she.  "  You  hear 
the  resentment  of  the  most  injured  of  women.  You 
have  heard,  you  say,  of  the  murder  ;  but  do  you 
know  the  cause,  Mr.  Booth'?  Have  you  since  your 
return  to  England  visited  that  country  where  we 
formerly  knew  one  another  1  tell  me,  do  you  know 
my  wretched  story  1  tell  me  that,  my  friend." 

Booth  hesitated  for  an  answer ;  indeed,  he  had 
heard  some  imperfect  stories,  not  much  to  her  ad- 
vantage. She  waited  not  till  he  had  formed  a 
speech  ;  but  cried,  "  Whatever  you  may  have  heard, 
you  cannot  be  acquainted  with  all  the  strange  acci- 
dents which  have  occasioned  your  seeing  me  in  a 
place  which  at  our  last  parting  was  so  unlikely  that 
I  should  ever  have  been  found  in  ;  nor  can  you  know 
the  cause  of  all  that  I  have  uttered,  and  which,  I 
am  convinced,  you  never  expected  to  have  heard 
from  my  mouth.  If  these  circumstances  raise  your 
curiosity,  I  will  satisfy  it." 

He  answered,  that  curiosity  was  too  mean  a 
word  to  express  his  ardent  desire  of  knowing  her 
story.  Upon  which,  with  very  little  previous  cere- 
mony, she  began  to  relate  what  is  written  in  the 
following  chapter. 

But  before  we  put  an  end  to  this  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  whisper  a  word  or  two  to  the  critics,  who 
have,  perhaps,  begun  to  express  no  less  astonish- 
ment than  Mr.  Booth,  that  a  lady  in  whom  we  had 
remarked  a  most  extraordinary  power  of  displaying 
softness  should,  the  very  next  moment  after  the 
words  were  out  of  her  mouth,  express  sentiments 
becoming  the  lips  of  a  Dalila,  Jezebel,  Medea,  Sem- 
iramis,  Parysatis,  Tanaquil,  Livilla,  Messalina, 
Agrippina,  Brunichilde,  Elfrida,  lady  Macbeth,  Joan 
of  Naples,  Christina  of  Sweden,  Katharine  Hays, 
Sarah  Malcolm,  Con  Philips,*  or  any  other  heroine 
of  the  tender  sex,  which  history,  sacred  or  profane, 
ancient  or  modern,  false  or  true,  hath  recorded. 

We  desire  such  critics  to  remember  that  ijt  is  the 
same  English  climate  in  which,  on  the  lovely  lOtli 
of  June,  under  a  serene  sky,  the  amorous  Jacobite, 
kissing  the  odoriferous  zephyr's  breath,  gathers  a 
nosegay  of  white  roses  to  deck  the  whiter  breast  of 
Celia  ;  and  in  which,  on  the  11th  of  June,  the  very 
next  day,  the  boisterous  Boreas,  roused  by  the  hol- 
low thunder,  rushes  horribly  through  the  air, 
and,  driving  the  wet  tempest  before  him,  levels  the 
hope  of  the  husbandman  with  the  earth,  dreadful 
remembrance  of  the  consequences  of  the  revo- 
lution. 

Again,  let  it  be  remembered  that  this  is  the  self- 
same Celia,  all  tender,  soft,  and  delicate,  who  with 
a  voice,  the  sweetness  of  which  the  Syrens  might 
envy,  warbles  the  harmonious  song  in  praise  of  the 
young  adventurer ;  and  again,  the  next  day,  or,  per- 
haps the  next  hour,  with  fiery  eyes,  wrinkled  brows, 
and  foaming  lips,  roars  forth  treason  and  nonsense 
in  a  political  argument  with  some  fair  one  of  a  dif- 
ferent principle. 

Or,  if  the  critic  be  a  whig,  and  consequently  dis- 
likes such  kind  of  similes,  as  being  too  favourable 
to  Jacobitism,  let  him  be  contented  with  the  follow- 
ing story : 

I  happened  in  my  youth  to  sit  behind  two  ladies 
in  a  side-box  at  a  play,  where,   in  the  balcony  on 
*  Though  last  not  least. 
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the  opposite  side,  was  placed  the  inimitable  B y 

C s,    in    company   with    a   young  fellow  of  no 

very  formal,  or  indeed  sober,  appearance.  One  of 
the  ladies,  I  remember,  said  to  the  other — "Did 
you  ever  see  anything  look  so  modest  and  so  inno- 
cent as  that  girl  over  the  way  ^  what  pity  it  is  such 
a  creature  should  be  in  the  way  of  ruin,  as  I  am 
afraid  she  is,  by  her  being  alone  with  that  young  fel- 
low !"  Now  this  lady  was  no  bad  physiognomist, 
for  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  a  greater  appear- 
ance of  modesty,  innocence,  and  simplicity,  than 
what  nature  had  displayed  in  the  countenance  of 
that  girl  ;  and  yet,  all  appearances  notwithstanding, 
I  myself  (remember,  critic,  it  was  in  my  youth)  had 
a  few  mornings  before  seen  that  very  identical  pic- 
ture of  all  those  engaging  qualities  in  bed  with  a 
rake  at  a  bagnio,  smoking  tobacco,  drinking  punch, 
talking  obscenity,  and  swearing  and  cursing  with  all 
the  impudence  and  impiety  of  the  lowest  and  most 
abandoned  trull  of  a  soldier. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


In  which  Miss  Matthews  begins  her  history. 
Miss  Matthews,  having  barred  the  door  on  the  in- 
side as  securely  as  it  was  before  barred  on  the  out- 
side, proceeded  as  follows : 

"  You  may  imagine  I  am  going  to  begin  my  his- 
tory at  the  time  when  you  left  the  country ;  but  I 
cannot  help  reminding  you  of  something  which 
happened  before.  You  will  soon  recollect  the  inci- 
dent ;  but  I  believe  you  little  know  the  consequence 
either  at  that  time  or  since.  Alas !  I  could  keep  a 
secret  then '.  now  I  have  no  secrets ;  the  world 
knows  all ;  and  it  is  not  worth  my  while  to  conceal 
anything.     Well ! — Y'ou  will  not  wonder,  I  believe. 

— I  protest  I  can  hardly  tell  it  you,  even  now. 

But  I  am  convinced  you  have  too  good  an  opinion 
of  yourself  to  be  surprised  at  any  conquest  you  may 

have  made. Few  men  want  that  good  opinion — 

and  perhaps  very  few  had  ever  more  reason  for  it. 
Indeed,  Will,  you  was  a  charming  fellow  in  those 
dajs  ;  nay,  you  are  not  much  altered  for  the  worse 
now,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  some  women ;  for 
your  complexion  and  features  are  grown  much  more 
masculine  than  they  were."  Here  Booth  made  her 
a  low  bow,  most  probably  with  a  compliment ;    and 

after  a  little   hesitation  she    again    proceeded. 

*'  Do  you  remember  a  contest  which  happened  at  an 
assembly,  betwixt  myself  and  Miss  Johnson,  about 
standing  uppermost  !  you  was  then  my  partner ;  and 
young  Williams  danced  with  the  other  lady.  The 
particulars  are  not  now  worth  mentioning,  though  I 
suppose  you  have  long  since  forgot  them.  Let  it  suf- 
fice that  you  supported  my  claim,  and  Williams  very 
sneakingly  gave  up  that  of  his  partner,  who  was, 
with  much  difficulty,  afterwards  prevailed  to  dance 
with  him.  You  said — I  am  sure  I  repeat  the  words 
exactly — that  '  you  would  not  for  the  world  affront 
any  lady  there  ;  hut  that  you  thought  you  might, 
without  any  such  danger,  declare  that  there  was  no 
assembly  in  which  that  lady,  meaning  your  humble 
servant,  was  not  worthy  of  the  uppermost  place  ;  nor 
will  I,'  said  you,  'suffer  the  first  duke  in  England, 
when  she  is  at  the  uppermost  end  of  the  room,  and 
hath  called  her  dance,  to  lead  his  partner  above  her.' 
'•  What  made  this  the  more  pleasing  to  me  was, 
that  I  secretly  hated  Miss  Johnson.  Will  you  have 
the  reason  1  why,  then,  I  will  tell  you  honestly,  she 
was  my  rival.  That  word  perhaps  astonishes  you, 
as  you  never,  I  believe,  heard  of  any  one  who  made 
his  addresses  to  me ;  and  indeed  my  heart  was,  till 
that  night,  entirely  indifferent  to  all  mankind :  I 
mean,  then,  that  she  was  my  rival  for  praise,  for 


beauty,  for  dress,  for  fortune,  and  consequently  for 
admiration.  My  triumph  on  this  conquest  is  not  to 
be  expressed  any  more  than  my  delight  in  the  person 
to  whom  I  chiefly  owed  it.  The  former,  I  fancy, 
was  visible  to  the  whole  company  ;  and  I  desired  it 
should  be  so  ;  but  the  latter  was  so  well  concealed, 
that  no  one,  I  am  confident,  took  any  notice  of  it. 
And  yet  you  appeared  to  me  that  night  to  be  an 
angel.  You  looked,  you  danced,  you  spoke — every- 
thing charmed  me." 

"  Good  heavens  !"  cries  Booth,  "  is  it  possible 
you  should  do  me  so  much  unmerited  honour,  and  I 
should  be  dunce  enough  not  to  perceive  the  least 
symptom'?" 

"  I  assure  you,"  answered  she,  "  I  did  all  I  could 
to  prevent  you  ;  and  yet  I  almost  hated  you  for  not 
seeing  through  what  I  strove  to  hide.  Why,  Mr, 
Booth,  was  you  not  more  quick-sighted  1 — I  will  an- 
swer for  you — your  affections  were  more  happily 
disposed  of  to  a  much  better  woman  than  myself, 
whom  you  married  soon  afterwards.  I  should  ask 
you  for  her,  Mr.  Booth  ;  I  should  have  asked  you 
for  her  before  ;  but  I  am  unworthy  of  asking  for 
her,  or  of  calling  her  my  acquaintance." 

Booth  stopped  her  short,  as  she  was  running  into 
another  fit  of  passion,  and  begged  her  to  omit  all 
former  matters,  and  acquaint  him  with  that  part  of 
her  history  to  which  he  was  an  entire  stranger. 

She  then  renewed  her  discourse  as  follows : 
"  You  know,  Mr.  Booth,  I  soon  afterwards  left  that 
town,  upon  the  death  of  my  grandmother,  and  re- 
turned home  to  my  father's  house  ;  where  I  had  not 
been  long  arrived  before  some  troops  of  dragoons 
came  to  quarter  in  our  neighbourhood.  Among  the 
officers  there  was  a  cornet  whose  detested  name 
was  Hebbers,  a  name  I  could  scarce  repeat,  had  I 
not  at  the  same  time  the  pleasure  to  reflect  that  he 
is  now  no  more.  My  father,  you  know,  who  is  a 
hearty  well-wisher  to  the  present  government,  used 
always  to  invite  the  officers  to  his  house  ;  so  did  he 
these.  Nor  was  it  long  before  this  cornet  in  so 
particular  a  manner  recommended  himself  to  the 
poor  old  gentleman  (I  cannot  think  of  him  without 
tears),  that  our  house  became  his  principal  habita- 
tion, and  he  was  rarely  at  his  quarters,  unless  when 
his  superior  officers  obliged  him  to  be  there.  I 
shall  say  nothing  of  his  person,  nor  could  that  be 
any  recommendation  to  a  man  ;  it  was  such,  how- 
ever, as  no  woman  could  have  made  an  objection  to. 
Nature  had  certainly  wrapped  up  her  odious  work  in 
a  most  beautiful  covering.  To  say  the  truth,  he  was 
the  handsomest  man,  except   one  only,  that  I  ever 

saw — I  assure  you,  I  have  seen  a  handsomer but 

— well. — He  had,  besides,  all  the  qualifications  of  a 
gentleman;  was  genteel  and  extremely  polite; 
spoke  French  well,  and  danced  to  a  miracle ;  but 
what  chiefly  recommended  him  to  my  father  was 
his  skill  in  music,  of  which  you  know  that  dear  man 
was  the  most  violent  lover.  I  wish  he  was  not  too 
susceptible  of  flattery  on  that  head ;  for  I  have  heard 
Hebbers  often  greatly  commend  my  father's  per- 
formance, and  have  observed  that  the  good  man  was 
wonderfully  pleased  with  such  commendations.  To 
say  tlie  truth,  it  is  the  only  way  I  can  account  for 
the  extraordinary  friendship  which  my  father  con- 
ceived for  this  person  ;  such  a  friendship,  that  he  at 
last  became  a  part  of  our  family. 

"This  very  circumstance,  which,  as  I  am  con- 
vinced, strongly  recommended  him  to  my  father,  had 
the  ver)'  contrary  effect  with  me  :  I  had  never  any 
delight  in  music,  and  it  was  not  without  much  diffi- 
culty I  was  prevailed  on  to  learn  to  play  on  the 
harpsichord,  in  which  I  had  made  a  very  slender 
progress.     As  this  man,  therefore,  was   frequently 
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the  occasion  of  my  being  importuned  to  play  against 
my  will,  I  began  to  entertain  some  dislike  for  him 
on  that  account ;  and  as  to  his  person,  I  assure  you, 
I  long  continued  to  look  on  it  with  great  indiffer- 
ence. 

"  How  strange  will  the  art  of  this  man  appear  to 
you  presently,  who  had  sufficient  address  to  convert 
that  very  circumstance  which  had  at  first  occasioned 
my  dislike  into  the  first  seeds  of  affection  for  him ! 

"  You  have  often,  I  believe,  heard  my  sister  Betty 
play  on  the  harpsichord  ;  she  was,  indeed,  reputed 
the  best  performer  in  the  whole  country. 

"  I  was  tbe  farthest  in  the  world  from  regarding 
this  perfection  of  hers  with  envy.  In  reality,  per- 
haps, I  despised  all  perfection  of  this  kind  ;  at  least, 
as  I  had  neither  skill  nor  ambition  to  excel  this  way, 
I  looked  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  mere  indifference. 

"  Hebbers  first  put  this  emulation  in  my  head.  He 
took  great  pains  to  persuade  me  that  I  had  much 
greater  abilities  of  the  musical  kind  than  my  sister, 
and  that  I  might  with  the  greatest  ease,  if  I  pleased, 
excel  her  ;  offering  me,  at  the  same  time,  his  assist- 
ance if  I  would  resolve  to  undertake  it. 

"  When  he  had  sufficiently  inflamed  my  ambi- 
tion, in  which,  perhaps,  he  found  too  little  difficulty, 
the  continual  praises  of  my  sister,  which  before  I 
had  disregarded,  became  more  and  more  nauseous 
in  my  ears ;  and  the  rather,  as,  music  being  the 
favourite  passion  of  my  father,  I  became  apprehen- 
sive (not  without  frequent  hints  from  Hebbers  of 
that  nature)  that  she  might  gain  too  great  a  prefer- 
ence in  his  favour. 

"  To  my  harpsichord  then  I  applied  myself  night 
and  day,  with  such  industry  and  attention,  that  I 
soon  began  to  perform  in  a  tolerable  manner.  I  do 
not  absolutely  say  I  excelled  my  sister,  for  many 
were  of  a  different  opinion ;  but,  indeed,  there 
might  be  some  partiality  in  all  that. 

"  Hebbers,  at  least,  declared  himself  on  my  side, 
and  nobody  could  doubt  his  judgment.  He  asserted 
openly  that  I  played  in  the  better  manner  of  the 
two  ;  and  one  day,  when  I  was  playing  to  him  alone, 
he  affected  to  burst  into  a  rapture  of  admiration, 
and,  squeezing  me  gently  by  the  hand,  said.  There, 
madam,  I  now  declare  you  excel  your  sister  as  much 
in  music  as,  added  he  in  a  whispering  sigh,  you  do 
her,  and  all  the  world,  in  every  other  charm. 

"  No  woman  can  bear  any  superiority  in  what- 
ever thing  she  desires  to  excel  in.  I  now  began  to 
hate  all  the  admirers  of  my  sister,  to  be  uneasy  at 
every  commendation  bestowed  on  her  skill  in  music, 
and  consequently  to  love  Hebbers  for  the  preference 
which  he  gave  to  mine. 

"  It  was  now  that  I  began  to  survey  the  hand- 
some person  of  Hebbers  with  pleasure.  And  here, 
Mr.  Booth,  I  will  betray  to  you  the  grand  secret  of 

our  sex. Many  women,  I  believe,  do,  with  great 

innocence,  and  even  with  great  indifference,  con- 
verse with  men  of  the  finest  persons ;  but  this  I  am 
confident  may  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that,  when 
once  a  woman  comes  to  ask  this  question  of  herself. 
Is  the  man  whom  I  like  for  some  other  reason,  hand- 
some 1  her  fate,  and  his  too,  very  strongly  depend 
on  her  answering  in  the  affirmative. 

''  Hebbers  no  sooner  perceived  that  he  made  an 
impression  on  my  heart,  of  which  I  am  satisfied  I 
gave  him  too  undeniable  tokens,  than  he  affected 
on  a  sudden  to  shun  me  in  the  most  apparent 
manner.  He  wore  the  most  melancholy  air  in  my 
presence,  and,  by  his  dejected  looks  and  sighs, 
firmly  persuaded  me  that  there  was  some  secret 
sorrow  labouring  in  his  bosom  ;  nor  will  it  be 
difficult  for  you  to  imagine  to  what  cause  I  im- 
puted it. 


"  Whilst  I  was  wishing  for  his  declaration  of  a 
passion  in  which  I  thought  I  could  not  be  mistaken, 
and  at  the  same  time  trembling  whenever  we  met 
with  the  apprehension  of  this  very  declaration,  the 
widow  Carey  came  from  London  to  make  us  a  visit, 
intending  to  stay  the  whole  summer  at  our  house. 

"  Those  who  know  Mrs.  Carey  will  scarce  think 
I  do  her  an  injury  in  saying  she  is  far  from  being 
handsome  ;  and  yet  she  is  as  finished  a  coquette  as 
if  she  had  the  highest  beauty  to  support  that  clia- 
racter.  But  perhaps  you  have  seen  her ;  and  if 
you  have  I  am  convinced  you  will  readily  subscribe 
to  my  opinion." 

Booth  answered  he  had  not ;  and  then  she  pro- 
ceeded as  in  the  following  chapter. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  history  of  Miss  Matthews  continued. 
"  This  young  lady  had  not  been  three  days  with  us 
before  Hebbers  grew  so  particular  with  her,  that  it 
was  generally  observed  ;  and  my  poor  father,  who,  I 
believe,  loved  the  cornet  as  if  he  had  been  his 
son,  began  to  jest  on  the  occasion,  as  one  who  would 
not  be  displeased  at  throwing  a  good  jointure  into 
the  arms  of  his  friend. 

"  You  will  easily  guess,  sir,  the  disposition  of  my 
mind  on  this  occasion ;  but  I  was  not  permitted  to 
suffer  long  under  it ;  for  one  day,  when  Hebbers 
was  alone  with  me,  he  took  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing his  abhorrence  at  the  thoughts  of  marrying 
for  interest,  contrary  to  his  inclinations.  I  was 
warm  on  the  subject,  and,  I  believe,  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  none  but  fools  and  villains  did  so.  He 
replied,  with  a  sigh.  Yes,  madam,  but  what  would 
you  think  of  a  man  whose  heart  is  all  the  while 
bleeding  for  another  woman,  to  whom  he  would 
willingly  sacrifice  the  world ;  but,  because  he  must 
sacrifice  her  interest  as  well  as  his  own,  never  durst 
even  give  her  a  hint  of  that  passion  which  was  prey- 
ing on  his  very  vitals'?  Do  you  believe,  Miss  Fanny, 
there  is  such  a  wretch  on  earth'?  I  answered,  with 
an  assumed  coldness,  I  did  not  believe  there  was. 
He  then  took  me  gently  by  the  hand,  and,  with  a 
look  so  tender  that  I  cannot  describe  it,  vowed  he 
was  himself  that  wretch.  Then  starting,  as  if  con- 
scious of  an  error  committed,  he  cried  with  a  faul- 
tering  voice.  What  am  I  saying"?  Pardon  me.  Miss 
Fanny  ;  since  I  beg  only  your  pity,  I  never  Avill  ask 
for  more. — At  these  words,  hearing  my  father  coming 
up,  I  betrayed  myself  entirely,  if,  indeed,  I  had  not 
done  it  before.  I  hastily  withdrew  my  hand,  cry- 
ing, Hush !  for  heaven's  sake,  my  father  is  just 
coming  in ;  my  blushes,  my  look,  and  my  accent, 
telling  him,  I  suppose,  all  which  he  wished  to  know. 

"  A  few  days  now  brought  matters  to  an  eclair- 
cissement  between  us  ;  the  being  undeceived  in  what 
had  given  me  so  much  uneasiness  gave  me  a  plea- 
sure too  sweet  to  be  resisted.  To  triumph  over  the 
widow,  for  whom  I  had  in  a  very  short  time  con- 
tracted a  most  inveterate  hatred,  was  a  pride  not  to 
be  described.  Hebbevs  appeared  to  me  to  be  the 
cause  of  all  this  happiness.  I  doubted  not  but  that 
he  had  the  most  disinterested  passion  for  me,  and 
thought  him  every  way  worthy  of  its  return.  I  did 
return  it,  and  accepted  him  as  my  lover. 

"  He  declared  the  greatest  apprehensions  of  my 
father's  suspicion,  though  I  am  convinced  these  were 
causeless  had  his  designs  been  honourable.  To 
blind  these,  I  consented  that  he  should  carry  on 
sham  addresses  to  the  widow,  who  was  now  a  con- 
stant jest  between  us  ;  and  he  pretended,  from  time 
to  time,  to  acquaint  me  faithfully  with  everything 
that  passed  at  his  interviews  with  her ;  nor  was  thia 
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faithless  woman  wantins;  in  her  part  of  the  deceit. 
She  carried  herself  to  me  all  tlie  while  with  a  show 
of  aliectioii,  and  pretended  to  have  the  utmost 
friendship  for  me.     But  such  are  tlie  friendships  oi 

women '."  .  ,      ir    ^  j 

At  this  remark,  Booth,  tJiough  enough  affected 
at  some  parts  of  the  story,  liad  great  difficulty  to 
refrain  from  laughter ;  hut,  by  good  luck,  he  escaped 
being  perceived  ;  and  the  lady  went  on  without  in- 
terruption. . 

"  I  am  come  now  to  a  part  of  my  narrative  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  be  particular  without  being 
tedious  :  for,  as  to  the  commerce  between  lovers,  it 
is  I  believe,  much  the  same  in  all  cases ;  and  there 
is!  perhaps,  scarce  a  single  phrase  that  hath  not  been 
repeated  ten  millions  of  times. 

«  One  thing,  however,  as  I  strongly  remarked  it 
then,  so  I  will  repeat  to  you  now.  In  all  our  con- 
versations, in  moments  vrhen  he  fell  into  the  warmest 
raptures,  and  expressed  the  greatest  uneasiness  at  the 
delay  of  his  joys,  he  seldom  mentioned  the  word 
marriage ;  and  never  once  solicited  a  day  for  that 
purpose.  Indeed,  women  cannot  be  cautioned  too 
much  against  such  lovers  ;  for  though  I  have  heard, 
and  perhaps  truly,  of  some  of  our  sex,  of  a  virtue  so 
exalted  that  it  is  proof  against  every  temptation,  yet 
the  generality,  I  am  afraid,  are  too  much  in  the 
power  of  a  man  to  whom  they  have  owned  an  affec- 
tion. What  is  called  being  upon  a  good  footing  is, 
perhaps,  being  upon  a  very  dangerous  one  ;  and  a 
woman  who  hath  given  her  consent  to  marry  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  safe  till  she  is  married. 

"  And  now,  sir,  I  hasten  to  the  period  of  my  ruin. 
We  had  a  wedding  in  our  family  ;  my  musical  sister 
was  married  to  a  young  fellow  as  musical  as  herself. 
Such  a  match,  you  may  be  sure,  amongst  other  fes- 
tivities, must  have  a  ball.  Oh  !  Mr.  Booth,  shall 
modesty  forbid  me  to  remark  to  you  what  passed 
on  that  occasion  1  But  why  do  I  mention  modesty, 
Avhohave  no  pretensions  to  iti  Everything  was  said 
and  practised  on  that  occasion,  as  if  the  purpose  had 
been  to  inflame  the  mind  of  every  woman  present. 
That  effect,  I  freely  own  to  you,  it  had  with  me. 
Music,  dancing,  wine,  and  the  most  luscious  conver- 
sation, in  which  my  poor  dear  father  innocently 
joined,  raised  ideas  in  me  of  which  I  shall  for  ever 
repent ;  and  I  wished  (why  should  I  deny  it  1)  that 
it  had  been  my  wedding  instead  of  my  sister's. 

"  The  villain  Hebbers  danced  with  me  that  night, 
and  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  improving  the  occa- 
sion. In  short,  the  dreadful  evening  came.  My 
father,  though  it  was  a  very  unusual  thing  with  him, 
grew  intoxicated  with  liquor  ;  most  of  the  men  were 
in  the  same  condition;  nay,  I  myself  drank  more 
than  I  was  accustomed  to,  enough  to  inflame,  though 
not  to  disorder.  I  lost  my  former  bed-fellow,  my 
sister,  and, — you  may,  I  think,  guess  the  rest,— the 
villain  found  means  to  steal  to  my  chamber,  and  I 
was  undone. 

"  Two  months  I  passed  in  this  detested  commerce, 
buying,  even  then,  my  guilty,  half-tasted  pleasures 
at  too  dear  a  rate,  with  continual  horror  and  appre- 
hension ;  but  what  have  I  paid  since — what  do  I  pay 
now,  Mr.  Booth"?  O  may  my  fate  be  a  warning  to 
every  woman  to  keep  her  innocence,  to  resist  every 
temptation,  since  she  is  certain  to  repent  of  the 
foolish  bargain.  May  it  be  a  warning  to  her  to  deal 
with  mankind  with  care  and  caution ;  to  shun  the 
least  approaches  of  dishonour,  and  never  to  confide 
too  much  in  the  honesty  of  a  man,  nor  in  her  ovm 
strength,  where  slie  has  so  much  at  stake  ;  let  her 
remember  she  walks  on  a  precipice,  and  the  bottom- 
less pit  is  to  receive  her  if  she  slips  j  nay,  if  she 
makes  one  false  step. 


"  I  ask  your  pardon,  Mr.  Booth  ;  I  might  have 
spared  these  exhortations,  since  no  woman  hears 
me  ;  but  you  will  not  wonder  at  seeing  me  affected 
on  this  occasion." 

Booth  declared  he  was  much  more  surprised  at 
her  being  able  so  well  to  preserve  her  temper  in 
recounting  her  story. 

"  O  sir,"  answered  she,  "  I  am  at  length  recon- 
ciled to  my  fate  ;  and  I  can  now  die  with  pleasure, 
since  I  die  revenged.  I  am  not  one  of  those  mean 
Avretches  who  can  sit  down  and  lament  their  mis- 
fortunes. If  I  ever  shed  tears,  they  are  the  tears 
of  indignation. — But  I  will  proceed. 

"  It  was  my  fate  now  to  solicit  marriage ;  and  I 
failed  not  to  do  it  in  the  most  earnest  maimer.  He 
answered  me  at  first  with  procrastinations,  declar- 
ing, from  time  to  time,  he  would  mention  it  to  my 
father  ;  and  still  excusing  himself  for  not  doing  it. 
At  last  he  thought  on  an  expedient  to  obtain  a 
longer  reprieve.  This  was  by  pretending  that  he 
should,  in  a  very  few  weeks,  be  preferred  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  troop  ;  and  then,  he  said,  he  could  with 
some  confidence  propose  the  match, 

"  In  this  delay  I  was  persuaded  to  acquiesce,  and 
was  indeed  pretty  easy,  for  I  had  not  yet  the  least 
mistrust  of  his  honour ;  but  what  words  can  paint 
my  sensations,  when  one  morning  he  came  into  my 
room,  with  all  the  marks  of  dejection  in  his  counte- 
nance, and,  throwing  an  open  letter  on  the  table, 
said.  There  is  news,  madam,  in  that  letter  which  I 
am  unable  to  tell  you  ;  nor  can  it  give  you  more  con- 
cern than  it  hath  given  me. 

"  This  letter  was  from  his  captain,  to  acquaint 
him  that  the  rout,  as  they  call  it,  w^as  arrived,  and 
that  they  were  to  march  within  two  days.  And  this, 
I  am  since  convinced,  was  what  he  expected,  instead 
of  the  preferment  which  had  been  made  tlie  pretence 
of  delaving  our  marriage. 

"  The  shock  which  I  felt  at  reading  this  was  inex- 
pressible, occasioned  indeed  principally  by  the  de- 
parture of  a  villain  whom  I  loved.  However,  I  soon 
acquired  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  remember 
the  main  point ;  and  I  now  insisted  peremptorily  on 
his  making  me  immediately  his  wife,  whatever  might , 
be  the  consequence. 

"  He  seemed  thunderstruck  at  this  proposal, 
being,  I  suppose,  destitute  of  any  excuse  :  but  I  was 
too  impatient  to  wait  for  an  answer,  and  cried  out 
with  much  eagerness.  Sure  you  cannot  hesitate  a 
moment  upon  this  matter Hesitate!  madam '.re- 
plied he^what  you  ask  is  impossible.  Is  this  a  time 
for  me  to  mention  a  thing  of  this  kind  to  your  father  1 

My  eyes  were  now  opened  all  at  once — I  fell  into  a 

rage  little  short  of  madness.     Tell  not  me,  I  cried,  of 

impossibilities,  nor  times,  nor  of  my  father, my 

honour,  my  reputation,  my  all  are  at  stake.^I  will 
have  no  excuse,  no  delay — make  me  your  wife  this 
instant,  or  I  will  proclaim  you  over  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth  for  the  greatest  of  villains.  He  answered, 
with  a  kind  of  sneer,  AVhat  will  you  proclaim,  ma- 
dam^— whose  honour  will  you  injure  1  My  tongue 
faltered  when  I  offered  to  reply,  and  I  fell  into  a 
violent  agony,  which  ended  in  a  fit ;  nor  do  I  re- 
member any  thing  more  that  passed  till  I  found  myself 
in  the  arms  of  my  poor  affrighted  father. 

"  O,  Mr.  Booth,  Avhat  was  then  my  situation  ! 
I  tremble  even  now  from  the  reflection. — I  must 
stop  a  moment.  I  can  go  no  farther."  Booth  at- 
tempted all  in  his  power  to  soothe  her ;  and  she 
soon  recovered  her  powers,  and  proceeded  in  her| 
story. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

In  which  Miss  Matthews  concludes  her  relation. 

•'  Before  I  had  recovered  my  senses  I  had  sufficiently 
betrayed  myself  to  the  best  of  men,  who,  instead  of 
upbraiding  me,  or  exerting  any  anger,  endeavoured 
to  comfort  me  all  he  could  with  assurances  that  all 
should  yet  be  well.  This  goodness  of  his  affected 
me  with  inexpressible  sensations  ;  I  prostrated  my- 
self before  him,  embraced  and  kissed  his  knees,  and 
almost  dissolved  in  tears  and  a  degree  of  tenderness 

hardly  to  be   conceived But  I  am  running  into 

too  minute  descriptions. 

"  Hebbers,  seeing  me  in  a  fit,  had  left  me,  and 
sent  one  of  the  servants  to  take  care  of  me.  He  then 
ran  away  like  a  thief  from  the  house,  without  taking 
his  leave  of  ray  father,  or  once  thanking  him  for  all 
his  civilities.  He  did  not  stop  at  his  quarters,  but 
made  directly  to  London,  apprehensive,  I  believe, 
either  of  my  father  or  brother's  resentment  ;  for  I 
am  convinced  he  is  a  coward.  Indeed  his  fear  of 
my  brother  was  utterly  groundless  ;  for  I  believe  he 
would  rather  have  thanked  any  man  who  had  de- 
stroyed me  ;  and  I  am  sure  I  am  not  in  the  least 
behindhand  ^vith  him  in  good  wishes. 

"  All  his  inveteracy  to  me  had,  however,  no  effect 
on  my  father,  at  least  at  that  time  ;  for,  though  the 
good  man  took  sufficient  occasions  to  reprimand  me 
for  my  past  offence,  he  could  not  be  brought  to  aban- 
don me.  A  treaty  of  marriage  was  now  set  on  foot, 
in  which  my  father  himself  offered  me  to  Hebbers, 
with  a  fortune  superior  to  that  which  had  been  given 
with  my  sister  ;  nor  could  all  my  brother's  remon- 
strances against  it,  as  an  act  of  the  highest  injustice, 
avail. 

"  Hebbers  entered  into  the  treaty,  though  not 
with  much  warmth.  He  had  even  the  assurance 
to  make  additional  demands  on  my  father,  which 
being  complied  with,  everything  was  concluded, 
and  the  villain  once  more  received  into  the  house. 
He  soon  found  means  to  obtain  my  forgiveness  of 
his  former  behaviour ;  indeed,  he  convinced  me, 
so  foolishly  blind  is  female  love,  that  he  had  never 
been  to  blame. 

"  When  everything  was  ready  for  our  nuptials, 
and  the  day  of  the  ceremony  was  to  be  appointed, 
in  the  midst  of  my  happiness  I  received  a  letter 
from  an  unknown  hand,  acquainting  me  (guess, 
Mr.  Booth,  how  I  was  shocked  at  receiving  it) 
that  Mr.  Hebbers  was  already  married  to  a  woman 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  kingdom. 

"I  will  not  tire  you  with  all  that  passed  at  our  next 
interview.  I  communicated  the  letter  to  Hebbers, 
who,  after  some  little  hesitation,  owned  the  fact,  and 
not  only  owned  it,  but  had  the  address  to  improve 
it  to  his  own  advantage,  to  make  it  the  means  of 
satisfying  me  concerning  all  his  former  delays ;  which, 
to  say  the  truth,  I  was  not  so  much  displeased  at 
imputing  to  any  degree  of  villany  as  I  should  have 
been  to  impute  it  to  the  want  of  a  sufficient  warmth 
of  affection  ;  and  though  the  disappointment  of  all 
my  hopes,  at  the  very  instant  of  their  expected 
fruition,  threw  me  into  the  most  violent  disorders  ; 
yet,  when  I  came  a  little  to  myself,  he  had  no  great 
difficulty  to  persuade  me  that  in  every  instance,  with 
regard  to  me,  Hebbers  had  acted  from  no  other 
motive  than  from  the  most  ardent  and  ungovernable 
love.  And  there  is,  I  believe,  no  crime  which  a 
woman  will  not  forgive,  when  she  can  derive  it  from 
that  fountain.  In  short,  I  forgave  him  all,  and  am 
willing  to  persuade  myself  I  am  not  weaker  than  the 
rest  of  my  sex.  Indeed,  Mr.  Booth,  he  hath  a  be- 
witching tongue,  and  is  master  of  an  address  that  no 


woman  could  resist.  I  do  assure  you  the  charms  of 
his  person  are  his  least  perfection,  at  least  in  my 
eye." 

Here  Booth  smiled,  but  happily  without  her  per- 
ceiving it. 

"  A  fresh  difficulty  (continued  she)  now  arose. 
Tliis  was  to  excuse  tiie  delay  of  the  ceremony  to 
my  father,  who  every  day  very  earnestly  urged  it. 
This  made  me  so  very  uneasy,  that  I  at  last  listened 
to  a  proposal,  which,  if  any  one  in  the  days  of  my 
innocence,  or  even  a  few  days  before,  had  assured  me 
I  could  have  submitted  to  have  thought  of,  I  should 
have  treated  the  supposition  with  the  highest  con- 
tempt and  indignation  ;  nay,  I  scarce  reflect  on  it 
now  with  more  horror  than  astonishment.  In  short, 
I  agreed  to  run  away  with  him — to  leave  my  father, 
my  reputation,  everything  which  was  or  ought  to  liave 
been  dear  to  me,  and  to  live  with  this  vUlain  as  a 
mistress,  since  I  could  not  be  his  wife. 

"  Was  not  this  an  obligation  of  the  highest  and 
tenderest  kind,  and  had  I  not  reason  to  expect  every 
return  in  the  man's  power  on  whom  I  had  conferred 
iti 

"  I  will  make  short  of  the  remainder  of  my  story, 
for  what  is  there  of  a  woman  worth  relating,  after 
what  I  have  told  you  1 

"Above  a  year  1  lived  with  this  man  in  an  obscure 
court  in  London,  during  which  time  I  had  a  child 
by  him,  whom  Heaven,  1  thank  it,  hath  been  pleased 
to  take  to  itself. 

"  During  many  months  he  behaved  to  me  with  all 
the  apparent  tenderness  and  even  fondness  imagin- 
able ;  but,  alas !  how  poor  was  my  enjoyment  of 
this  compared  to  what  it  would  have  been  in 
another  situation  1  When  he  was  present,  life  was 
barely  tolerable  ;  but,  when  he  was  absent,  nothing 
could  equal  the  misery  1  endured.  I  passed  my  hours 
almost  entirely  alone  ;  for  no  company  but  what  I 
despised  would  consort  with  me.  Abroad,  I  scarce 
ever  went,  lest  I  should  meet  any  of  my  former  ac- 
quaintance ;  for  their  sight  would  have  plunged  a 
thousand  daggers  in  my  soul.  My  only  diversion 
was  going  very  seldom  to  a  play,  where  I  hid  my- 
self in  the  gallery,  with  a  daughter  of  the  woman  of 
the  house.  A  girl,  indeed,  of  good  sense  and  many 
good  qualities;  but  how  much  beneath  me  was  it  to 
be  the  companion  of  a  creature  so  low !  O  heavens ! 
when  I  have  seen  my  equals  glittering  in  a  side-box, 
how  have  the  thoughts  of  my  lost  honour  torn  mv 
soul !' 

"Pardon  me,  dear  madam,"  cries  Booths  "for 
interrupting  you  ;  but  I  am  under  the  utmost  anxiety 
to  know  what  became  of  your  poor  father,  for  whom 
I  have  so  great  a  respect,  and  who,  I  am  convinced, 
must  so  bitterly  feel  your  loss." 

"  O  Mr.  Booth,"  answered  she,  "  he  was  scarce 
ever  out  of  my  thoughts.  His  dear  image  still  ob- 
truded itself  in  my  mind,  and  I  believe  would  have 
broken  my  heart,  had  I  not  taken  a  very  prepos- 
terous way  to  ease  myself.  I  am,  indeed,  almost 
ashamed  to  tell  you  ;  but  necessity  put  it  in  my 
head. — You  will  think  the  matter  too  trifling  to  have 
been  remembered,  and  so  it  surely  was  ;  nor  should 
I  have  remembered  it  on  any  other  occasion.  You 
must  know  then,  sir,  that  my  brother  was  always 
my  inveterate  enemy,  and  altogether  as  fond  of  my 
sister. — He  once  prevailed  with  my  father  to  let  him 
take  my  sister  with  him  in  the  chariot,  and  by  that 
means  I  was  disappointed  of  going  to  a  ball  which 
I  had  set  my  heart  on.  The  disappointment,  I  as- 
sure you,  was  great  at  the  time  ;  but  I  had  long  since 
forgotten  it.  I  must  have  been  a  very  bad  woman  if 
I  had  not,  for  it  was  the  only  thing  in  which  I  can 
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remcmlier  that  my  father  ever  disobliged  me.  How- 
ever, I  now  revived  tliis  in  my  mind,  wliich  I  arti- 
ficially worked  up  into  so  high  an  injury,  that  I  as- 
sui-e  you  it  afforded  me  no  little  comfort.  When 
any  tender  idea  intruded  into  my  bosom,  I  imme- 
diately raised  this  phantom  of  an  injury  in  my  ima- 
gination, and  it  considerably  lessened  the  fury  of 
that  sorrow  which  I  should  have  otherwise  felt  for 
the  loss  of  so  good  a  father,  who  died  within  a  feAV 
months  of  my  departure  from  him. 

"  And  now,  sir,  to  draw  to  a  conclusion.  One 
night,  as  I  was  in  the  gallery  at  Drury-lane  play- 
house, I  saw  before  me  in  a  side-box  (she  was 
once  below  me  in  every  place),  that  widow  whom  I 
mentioned  to  you  before.  I  had  scarce  cast  my 
eyes  on  this  woman  before  I  was  so  shocked  with 
the  sight  that  it  almost  deprived  me  of  my  senses  ; 
for  the  villain  Hebbers  came  presently  in  and  seated 
himself  behind  her. 

"  He  had  been  almost  a  month  from  me,  and  I 
believed  him  to  be  at  his  quarters  in  Yorkshire. 
Guess  what  were  my  sensations  when  I  beheld 
him  sitting  by  that  base  woman,  and  talking  to 
her  with  the  utmost  familiarity.  I  could  not 
long  endiu'e  this  sight,  and  having  acquainted  my 
companion  that  I  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  I  forced 
her  to  go  home  with  me  at  the  end  of  the  second 
act. 

"After  a  restless  and  sleepless  night,  when  I  rose 
the  next  morning  I  had  the  comfort  to  receive  a 
visit  from  the  woman  of  the  house,  who,  after  a 
very  short  introduction,  asked  me  when  I  had  heard 
from  the  captain  and  when  I  expected  to  see  him  1 
I  had  not  strength  or  spirits  to  make  her  any  answer, 
and  she  proceeded  thus  : — Indeed  I  did  not  think  the 
captain  would  have  used  me  so.  My  husband  was 
an  ofHcer  of  the  army  as  well  as  himself;  and  if  a 
body  is  a  little  low  in  the  world,  I  am  sure  that  is  no 
reason  for  folks  to  trample  on  a  body.  I  defy  the 
world  to  say  as  I  ever  was  guilty  of  an  ill  tiring. 
For  heaven's  sake,  madam,  says  I,  what  do  you 
mean  1  Mean  1  cries  she  ;  I  am  sure,  if  I  had  not 
thought  you  had  been  captain  Hebber's  lady,  his 
lawful  lady  too,  you  should  never  have  set  footing 
in  my  house.  I  would  have  captain  Hebbers  know 
that,  though  I  am  reduced  to  let  lodgings,  I  never 
have  entertained  any  but  persons  of  character. — In 
this  manner,  sir,  she  ran  on,  saying  many  shocking 
things  not  worth  repeating,  till  my  anger  at  last  got 
the  better  of  my  patience  as  well  as  my  sorrow,  and 
I  pushed  her  out  of  the  room. 

"  She  had  not  been  long  gone  before  her  daughter 
came  to  me,  and,  after  many  expressions  of  tender- 
ness and  pity,  acquainted  me  that  her  mother  had 
just  found  out,  by  means  of  the  captain's  servant,  that 
the  captain  was  married  to  another  lady  ;  which,  if 
you  did  not  know  before,  madam,  said  she,  I  am 
6orry  to  be  the  messenger  of  such  ill  news. 

"  Think,  Mr.  Booth,  M'hat  I  must  have  endured  to 
see  myself  hiunbled  before  such  a  creature  as  this, 
the  daughter  of  a  woman  who  lets  lodgings !  How- 
ever, having  recollected  myself  a  little,  1  thought  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  deny  anything  ;  so,  knowing  this 
to  be  one  of  the  best-natured  and  most  sensible  girls 
in  the  world,  I  resolved  to  tell  her  my  whole  story, 
and  for  the  future  to  make  her  my  confidante.  I 
answered  her,  therefore,  with  a  good  deal  of  as- 
surance, that  she  need  not  regret  telling  me  this 
piece  of  ill  news,  for  I  had  known  it  before  I  came 
to  her  house. 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,  replied  the  girl,  you  can- 
not possibly  have  known  it  so  long,  for  he  hath 
not  been  married  above  a  week  ;  last  night  was  the 
first  time  of  his  appearing  in  public  with  his  wife  at 


the  play.     Indeed,   I  knew  very  well  the  cause  of 
your  uneasiness  there  ;  but  would  not  mention 

"  His  wife  at  the  play  !  answered  I  eagerly.  What 
wife  1  whom  do  you  mean "? 

"  I  mean  the  widow  Carey,  madam,  replied  she, 
to  whom  the  captain  was  married  a  few  days  since. 
His  servant  Avas  here  last  night  to  pay  for  your  lodg- 
ing, and  he  told  it  my  mother. 

"  I  know  not  what  answer  I  made,  or  whether  I 
made  any.  I  presently  fell  dead  on  the  floor,  and  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  I  was  brought  back  to  life 
by  the  poor  girl,  for  neither  the  mother  nor  the 
maid  of  the  house  would  lend  me  any  assistance, 
both  seeming  to  regard  me  rather  as  a  monster  than 
a  woman. 

"  Scarce  had  I  recovered  the  use  of  my  senses 
when  I  received  a  letter  from  the  villain,  declaring 
he  had  not  assurance  to  see  my  face,  and  veiy  kindly 
advising  me  to  endeavour  to  reconcile  myself  to  my 
family,  concluding  with  an  offer,  in  case  I  did  not 
succeed,  to  allow  me  twenty  pounds  a-year  to  sup- 
port me  in  some  remote  part  of  the  kingdom. 

"  I  need  not  mention  my  indignation  at  these  pi-o- 
posals.  In  the  highest  agony  of  rage,  I  went  in  a  i 
chair  to  the  detested  house,  where  I  easily  got  ac- 
cess to  the  M'retch  I  had  devoted  to  destruction, 
whom  I  no  sooner  found  within  my  reach  than  I 
plunged  a  drawn  penknife,  which  I  had  prepared  in 
my  pocket  for  the  purpose,  into  his  accursed  heart. 
For  this  fact  I  was  immediately  seized  and  soon 
after  committed  hither  ;  and  for  this  fact  I  am  ready 
to  die,  and  shall  with  pleasure  receive  the  sentence 
of  the  law. 

"  Thus,  sir,"  said  she,  "  I  have  related  to  you  my 
unhappy  story,  and  if  I  have  tired  yom-  patience,  by 
dwelling  too  long  on  those  parts  which  affected 
me  the  most,  I  ask  your  pardon." 

Booth  made  a  proper  speech  on  this  occasion,  and, , 
having  expressed  much  concern  at  her  present  situa- 
tion, concluded  that  he  hoped  her  sentence  would 
be  milder  than  she  seemed  to  expect. 

Her  reply  to  this  was  full  of  so  much  bitterness 
and  indignation,  that  we  do  not  think  proper  to  re- 
cord the  speech  at  length,  in  which  having  vented  i 
her  passion,  she  all  at  once  put  on  a  serene  coun- 
tenance, and  with  an  air  of  great  complacency  said, 
"Well,  Mr.  Booth,  1  think  I  have  now  a  right  to 
satisfy  my  curiosity  at  the  expense  of  your  breath. 
I  may  say  it  is  not  altogether  a  vain  curiosity,  for 
perhaps  I  have  had  inclination  enough  to  interest 
myself  in  whatever  conc^erns  you  ;  but  no  matter  for 
that :  those  days  (added  she  with  a  sigh)  are  now 
over." 

Booth,  who  was  extremely  good-natured  and 
well-bred,  told  her  that  she  should  not  command 
him  twice  whatever  M'as  in  his  power ;  and  then, 
after  the  usual  apology,  was  going  to  begin  his 
history,  when  the  keeper  arrived,  and  acquainted  the 
lady  that  dinner  was  ready,  at  the  same  time  saying, 
"  I  suppose,  madam,  as  the  gentleman  is  an  ac- 
quaintance of  yours,  he  must  dine  with  us  too." 

Miss  Matthews  told  the  keeper  that  she  had  only , 
one  word  to  mention  in  private  to  the  gentleman, 
and  that  then  they  would  both  attend  him.  She 
then  pulled  her  purse  from  her  pocket,  in  which 
were  upwards  of  twenty  guineas,  being  the  r 
mainder  of  the  money  for  which  she  had  sold  a  gold 
repeating  watch,  her  father's  present,  with  some 
other  trinkets,  and  desired  Mr.  Booth  to  take  what 
he  should  have  occasion  for,  saying,  "  You  know,  I 
believe,  dear  Will,  I  never  valued  money ;  and  now 
I  am  sure  I  shall  have  very  little  use  for  it."  Booth, 
with  much  difficulty,  accepted  of  two  guineas,  and 
then  they  both  together  attended  the  keeper. 
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Table-talk,  consisting  of  a  facetious  discourse  that  passed 
in  the  prison. 

There  were  assembled  at  the  table  the  governor  of 
these  (not  improperly  called  infernal)  regions  ;  the 
lieutenant-governor,  vulgarly  named  the  first  turn- 
key ;  Miss  Matthews,  Mr.  Booth,  Mr.  Robinson  the 
gambler,  several  other  prisoners  of  both  sexes,  and 
one  Murphy,  an  attorney. 

The  governor  took  the  first  opportunity  to  bring 
the  affair  of  Miss  Matthews  upon  the  carpet,  and, 
then  turning  to  Murphy,  he  said,  "  It  is  very  lucky 
this  gentleman  happens  to  be  present ;  I  do  assure 
you,  madam,  your  cause  cannot  be  in  abler  hands. 
He  is,  I  believe,  the  best  man  in  England  at  a  de- 
fence ;  I  have  known  him  often  succeed  against 
the  most  positive  evidence." 

"  Fie,  sir,"  answered  Murphy  ;  "  you  know  I  hate 
all  this  ;  but,  if  the  lady  will  trust  me  with  her  cause, 
I  will  do  the  best  in  my  power.  Come,  madam,  do 
not  be  discouraged ;  a  bit  of  manslaughter  and  cold 
iron,  I  hope,  will  be  the  worst :  or  perhaps  we  may 
come  off  better  with  a  slice  of  chance-medley,  or 
se  defetide7ido," 

"  I  am  very  ignorant  of  the  law,  sir,"  cries  the  lady. 

"  Yes,  madam,"  ansAvered  Murphy ;  "  it  cannot 
be  expected  you  should  understand  it.  There  are 
very  few  of  us  who  profess  it  that  understand  the 
whole,  nor  is  it  necessary  we  should.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  rubbish  of  little  use,  about  indictments, 
and  abatements,  and  bars,  and  ejectments,  and  tro- 
vers, and  such  stuff,  with  which  people  cram  their 
heads  to  little  purpose.  The  chapter  of  evidence 
is  the  main  business  ;  that  is  the  sheet-anchor  ;  that 
is  the  rudder,  which  brings  the  vessel  safe  inportum. 
Evidence  is,  indeed,  the  whole,  the  summa  totidis, 
for  de  non  apparentibus  et  non  insislentihus  eadetn 
est  ratio." 

"  If  you  address  yourself  to  me,  sir,"  said  the 
lady,  "  you  are  much  too  learned,  I  assure  you,  for 
my  understanding." 

"  Tace,  madam,''  answered  Murphy,  "  is  Latin 
for  a  candle  :  I  commend  your  prudence.  I  shall 
know  the  particulars  of  your  case  when  we  are 
alone." 

"  I  hope  the  lady,"  said  Robinson,  "  hath  no  sus- 
picion of  any  person  here.  I  hope  we  are  all  per- 
sons of  honour  at  this  table." 

"  D — n  my  eyes !"  answered  a  well-dressed  wo- 
man, "  I  can  answer  for  myself  and  the  other 
ladies ;  though  I  never  saw  the  lady  in  my  life,  she 
need  not  be  shy  of  us,  d — n  my  eyes !  I  scorn  to 
rap*  against  any  lady." 

"  D — n  me,  madam  !"  cried  another  female,  "  I 
honour  what  you  have  done.  I  once  put  a  knife 
into  a  cull  myself — so  my  service  to  you,  madam, 
and  I  wish  you  may  come  off  with  se  diffidendo  Avith 
all  mj  heart." 

"  I  beg,  good  woman,"  said  Miss  Matthews,  "  yoii 
would  talk  on  some  other  subject,  and  give  yourself 
no  concern  about  my  affairs." 

"  You  see,  ladies,"  cried  Murphy,  "  the  gentle- 
woman doth  not  care  to  talk  on  this  matter  before 
'  company  ;   so  pray  do  not  press  her." 

"  Nay,  I  value  the  lady's  acquaintance  no  more 
than  she  values  mine,"  cries  the  first  woman  who 
spoke.  *'  I  have  kept  as  good  company  as  the  lady, 
I  believe,  every  day  in  the  week.  Good  woman ! 
I  do  not  use  to  be  so  treated.  If  the  lady  says  such 
another  word  to  me,  d — n  me,  I  Avill  darken  her 
daylights.     Marry,  come  up  !     Good  woman  ! — the 

•  A  cant  word,  meaning  to  swear,  or  ratlier  to  perjure  your- 
self. 


lady  's  a  whore  as  well  as  myself;  and,  though  I  am 
sent  hither  to  mill-doll,  d — n  my  eyes,  I  have 
money  enough  to  buy  it  off  as  well  as  the  lady 
herself." 

Action  might  perhaps  soon  have  ensued  this 
speech,  had  not  the  keeper  interposed  his  authority, 
and  put  an  end  to  any  further  dispute.  Soon  after 
which,  the  company  broke  up,  and  none  but  him- 
self, Mr.  Murphy,  captain  Booth,  and  Miss  Mat- 
thews, remained  together. 

Miss  Matthews  then,  at  the  entreaty  of  the 
keeper,  began  to  open  her  case  to  Mr.  Murphy, 
whom  she  admitted  to  be  her  solicitor,  though  she 
still  declared  she  was  indifferent  as  to  the  event  of 
the  trial. 

Mr.  Murphy,  having  heard  all  the  particulars 
with  which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted  (as  far 
as  related  to  the  murder),  shook  his  head  and  said, 
"  There  is  but  one  circumstance,  madam,  which  I 
wish  Avas  out  of  the  case  ;  and  that  Ave  must  put 
out  of  it;  I  mean  the  carrying  the  i)en-knife 
draAvn  into  the  room  Avith  you  ;  for  that  seems  to 
imply  malice  prepensive,  as  we  call  it  in  the  law : 
this  circumstance,  therefore,  must  not  appear 
against  you ;  and,  if  the  servant  Avho  was  in  the 
room  observed  this,  he  must  be  bought  off  at  all 
hazards.  All  here  you  say  are  friends  ;  therefore  I 
tell  you  openly,  you  must  furnish  me  Avith  money 
sufficient  for  this  purpose.  Malice  is  all  we  have  to 
guard  against." 

"  I  would  not  presume,  sir,"  cries  Booth,  "  to 
inform  you  in  the  laAv  ;  but  I  have  heard,  in  case  of 
stabbing,  a  man  may  be  indicted  upon  the  statute  ; 
and  it  is  capital,  though  no  malice  appears." 

"  You  say  true,  sir,"  ansAvered  Murphy  ;  "  a  man 
may  be  indicted  contra  formam  statutis ;  and  that 
method,  I  will  alloAV  you,  requires  no  malice.  I 
presume  you  are  a  lawyer,  sirl" 

"  No,  indeed,  sir,"  ansAvered  Booth,  "  I  know 
nothing  of  the  laAV." 

"  Then,  sir,  IavHI  tell  you — If  a  man  be  indicted 
contra  formam  statutis,  as  we  say,  no  malice  is  ne- 
cessary, because  the  form  of  the  statute  makes 
malice  ;  and  then  what  AVe  have  to  guard  against 
is  having  struck  the  first  blow.  Pox  on't,  it  is  un- 
lucky this  was  done  in  a  room  :  if  it  had  been  in 
the  street  we  could  have  had  five  or  six  Avitnesses 
to  have  proved  the  first  blow,  cheaper  than,  I  am 
afraid,  we  shall  get  this  one ;  for  Avhen  a  man 
knoAvs,  from  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  the  case, 
that  you  can  procure  no  other  witness  but  himself, 
he  is  ahvays  dear.  It  is  so  in  all  other  Avays  of 
business.  I  am  very  implicit,  you  see  ;  but  we  are 
all  among  friends.  The  safest  way  is  to  furnish  me 
with  money  enough  to  offer  him  a  good  round  sum 
at  once  ;  and  I  think  (it  is  for  your  good  I  speak) 
fifty  pounds  is  the  least  that  can  be  offered  him.  I 
do  assure  j'ou  I  Avould  offer  him  no  less  was  it  my 
own  case." 

"  And  do  you  think,  sir,"  said  she,  "  that  I  would 
save  my  life  at  the  expense  of  hiring  another  to  per- 
jure himself  1" 

"  Ay,  surely  do  I,"  cries  Murphy  ;  "  for  where  is 
the  fault,  admitting  there  is  some  fault  in  perjury, 
as  you  call  itl  and,  to  be  sure,  it  is  siich  a  matter  as 
every  man  should  rather  Avish  to  avoid  than  not : 
and  yet,  as  it  may  be  managed,  there  is  not  so  much 
as  some  people  are  apt  to  imagine  in  it ;  for  he  need 
not  kiss  the  book,  and  then  pray  Avhere  is  the  per- 
jury ■?  but  if  the  crier  is  sharper  than  ordinary,  Avhat 
is  it  he  kisses'?  is  it  anything  but  a  bit  of  calf's- 
skinl  I  am  sure  a  man  must  be  a  very  bad  christian 
himself  Avho  would  not  do  so  much  as  that  to  saA'e 
the  life  of  any  christian  whatever,  much  more  of  so 
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pretty  a  lady.  Indeed,  madam,  if  we  can  make  out 
but  a  tolerable  case,  so  much  beauty  will  go  a  great 
wav  with  the  judge  and  the  jury  too." 

i'he  latter  part  of  this  speech,  notwithstanding 
the  mouth  it  came  from,  caused  IMiss  Matthews  to 
suppress  much  of  the  indignation  which  began  to 
arise  at  the  former  ;  and  she  answered  with  a  smile, 
"  Sir,  you  are  a  great  casuist  in  these  matters  ;  but 
we  need  argue  no  longer  concerning  them  ;  tor,  if 
Hftv  pounds  would  save  my  life,  I  assure  you  I  could 
not  command  that  sum.  The  little  money  I  have 
iu  my  pockets  is  all  I  can  call  my  own ;  and  I  ap- 
prehend, in  the  situation  I  am  in,  I  shall  have  very 
little  of  that  to  spare."  . 

"  Come,  come,  madam,"  cries  :\Iurphy,  "  lite  is 
sweet,  let  me  tell  yoe,  and  never  sweeter  than  when 
we  are  near  losing  it.  I  have  known  many  a  man 
very  brave  and  undaunted  at  his  first  commitment, 
who,  when  business  began  to  thicken  a  little  upon 
him,  hath  changed  his  note.  It  is  no  time  to  be 
saving  in  your  condition." 

The  keeper,  who,  after  the  liberality  of  Miss 
Matthews,  and  on  seeing  a  purse  of  guineas  in  her 
hand,  had  conceived  a  great  opinion  of  her  wealth, 
no  sooner  heard  that  the  sum  which  he  had  in  in- 
tention entirely  confiscated  for  his  own  use  was 
attempted  to  be  broke  in  upon,  thought  it  high  time 
to  be  upon  his  guard.  "  To  be  sure,"  cries  he,  "  Mr. 
Murphy,  life  is  sweet,  as  you  say,  that  must  be 
acknowledged ;  to  be  sure,  life  is  sweet  ;  but,  sweet 
as  it  is,  no  person  can  advance  more  than  they  are 
worth  to  save  it.  And  indeed,  if  the  lady  can  com- 
mand no  more  money  than  that  little  she  mentions, 
she  is  to  be  commended  for  her  unwillingness  to  part 
with  any  of  it ;  for,  to  be  sure,  as  she  says,  she  Avill 
want  every  farthing  of  that  to  live  like  a  gentle- 
woman till  she  comes  to  her  trial.  And,  to  be  sure, 
as  sweet  as  life  is,  people  ought  to  take  care  to  be 
able  to  live  sweetly  while  they  do  live  ;  besides,  I 
cannot  help  saying  the  lady  shows  herself  to  be  what 
she  is,  by  her  abhorrence  of  perjury,  which  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  dreadful  crime.  And,  though  the  not 
kissing  the  book  doth,  as  you  say,  make  a  great  deal 
of  diiference  ;  and,  if  a  man  had  a  great  while  to  live 
and  repent,  perhaps  he  might  swallow  it  well  enough  ; 
yet,  when  people  comes  to  be  near  their  end  (as  who 
can  venture  to  foretel  what  will  be  the  lady's  case"?) 
they  ought  to  take  care  not  to  overburthen  their 
conscience.  I  hope  the  lady's  case  will  not  be  found 
murder  ;  for  I  am  sure  I  always  wish  Avell  to  all  my 
prisoners  who  show  themselves  to  be  gentlemen  or 
gentlewomen  ;  yet  one  should  always  fear  the  worst." 

"  Indeed,  sir,  you  speak  like  an  oracle,"  answered 
the  lady  ;  "  and  one  subornation  of  perjury  would  sit 
heavier  on  my  conscience  than  twenty  such  murders 
as  I  am  guilty  of." 

"  Nay,  to  be  sure,  madam,"  answered  the  keeper, 
"  nobody  can  pretend  to  tell  what  provocation  you 
must  have  had  ;  and  certainly  it  can  never  be  ima- 
gined that  a  lady  who  behaves  herself  so  handsomely 
as  you  have  done  ever  since  you  have  been  under 
my  keys  should  be  guijty  of  killing  a  man  without 
being  very  highly  provoked  to  do  it." 

Mr.  Murphy  was,  I  believe,  going  to  answer  when 
he  was  called  out  of  the  room  ;  after  which  nothing 
passed  between  the  remaining  persons  worth  relat- 
ing, till  Booth  and  the  lady  retired  back  again  into 
the  lady's  apartment. 

Here  they  fell  immediately  to  commenting  on  the 
foregoing  discourse ;  but,  as  their  comments  were,  I 
believe,  the  same  with  what  most  readers  have  made 
on  the  same  occasion,  we  shall  omit  them.  At  last, 
Aliss  Matthews  reminding  her  companion  of  his  pro- 
mise of  relating  to  her  what  had  befallen  him  since 


the    interruption  of  their  former  acquaintance,  ho 
began  as  is  written  in  the  next  book  of  this  history. 


BOOK  11.— CHAPTER   I. 

Iu  wliicli  captain  Baotli  begins  to  relate  his  history. 
The  tea-table  being  removed,    and   Mr.   Booth  and 
the  lady  left  alone,  he  proceeded  as  follows  : 

"  Since  you  desire,  madam,  to  know  the  parti- 
culars of  my  courtship  to  that  best  and  dearest  of 
women  whom  I  afterwards  married,  I  will  endea- 
vour to  recollect  them  as  well  as  I  can,  at  least  all  those 
incidents  which  are  the  most  worth  relating  to  you. 

"  If  the  vulgar  opinion  of  the  fatality  in  marriage 
had  ever  any  foundation,  it  surely  appeared  in  my 
marriage  with  my  Amelia.  I  knew  her  in  the  first 
dawn  of  her  beauty  ;  and,  I  believe,  madam,  she  had 
as  much  as  ever  fell  to  the  share  of  a  woman  ;  but, 
though  I  always  admired  her,  it  was  long  without 
any  spark  of  love.  Perhaps  the  general  admiration 
which  at  that  time  pursued  her,  the  respect  paid  her 
by  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  and  the  numberless 
addresses  which  were  made  her  by  men  of  great 
fortune,  prevented  my  aspiring  at  the  possession  of 
those  charms  which  seemed  so  absolutely  out  of  my 
reach.  However  it  was,  I  assure  you  the  accident 
which  deprived  her  of  the  admiration  of  others  made 
the  first  great  impression  on  my  heart  in  her  favour. 
The  injury  done  to  her  beauty  by  the  overturning  of 
a  chaise,  by  which,  as  you  may  well  remember,  her 
lovely  nose  was  beat  all  to  pieces,  gave  me  an  assur- 
ance that  the  woman  who  had  been  so  much  adored 
for  the  charms  of  her  person  deserved  a  much  higher 
adoration  to  be  paid  to  her  mind ;  for  that  she  was 
in  the  latter  respect  infinitely  more  superior  to  the 
rest  of  her  sex  than  she  had  ever  been  in  the  former." 

"  I  admire  your  taste  extremely,"  cried  the  lady; 
"  I  remember  perfectly  well  the  great  heroism  with 
which  your  Amelia  bore  that  misfortune." 

"  Good  heavens !  madam,"  answered  he  ;  "what 
a  magnanimity  of  mind  did  her  behaviour  demon- 
strate !  if  the  world  have  extolled  the  firmness  of 
soul  in  a  man  who  can  support  the  loss  of  fortune  ; 
of  a  general  who  can  be  composed  after  the  loss  of  a 
victory  ;  or  of  a  king  who  can  be  contented  with  the 
loss  of  a  crown  ;  with  what  astonishment  ought  we 
to  behold,  with  what  praises  to  honour,  a  young 
lady,  who  can  with  patience  and  resignation  submit 
to  the  loss  of  exquisite  beauty,  in  other  words  to  the 
loss  of  fortune,  power,  glory,  everything  which 
human  nature  is  apt  to  court  and  rejoice  in !  what 
must  be  the  mind  which  can  bear  to  be  deprived  of 
all  these  in  a  moment,  and  by  an  unfortunate  trifling 
accident ;  which  could  support  all  this,  together  with 
the  most  exquisite  torments  of  body,  and  with  dignity, 
with  resignation,  without  complaining,  almost  with- 
out a  tear,  undergo  the  most  painful  and  dreadful 
operations  of  surgery  in  such  a  situation !  "  Here 
he  stopped,  and  a  torrent  of  tears  gushed  from  his 
eyes  ;  such  tears  as  are  apt  to  flow  from  a  truly  noble 
heart  at  the  hearing  of  anything  surprisingly  great 
and  glorious.  As  soon  as  he  was  able  he  again 
proceeded  thus  : 

"  Would  you  think.  Miss  Matthews,  that-the  mis- 
fortune of  my  Amelia  was  capable  of  any  aggrava- 
tion*? I  assure  you,  she  hath  often  told  me  it  was 
agn-ravated  with  a  circumstance  which  outweighed 
all  the  other  ingredients.  This  was  the  cruel  insults 
she  received  from  some  of  her  most  intimate  ac- 
quaintance, several  of  whom,  after  many  distortions 
and  o-rimaces,  have  turned  their  heads  aside,  unable 
to  support  their  secret  triumph,  and  burst  into  a 
loud  laugh  in  her  hearing." 

«  Good  heavens  "  cried  Miss  Matthews;  "what 
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detestable  actions  -vviil  this  contemptible  passion  of 
envy  prevail  on  our  sex  to  commit !" 

"  An  occasion  of  this  kind,  as  she  hath  since  told 
me,  made  the  first  impression  on  lier  gentle  lieart  in 
my  favour.  I  was  one  day  in  company  with  several 
young  ladies,  or  rather  young  devils,  where  poor 
Amelia's  accident  was  the  subject  of  much  mirth 
and  pleasantry.  One  of  these  said  slie  hoped  miss 
Avould  not  hold  her  head  so  high  for  the  future. 
Another  answered,  I  do  not  know,  madam,  what 
she  may  do  with  her  head,  but  I  am  convinced  she 
will  never  more  turn  up  her  nose  at  her  betters. 
Another  cried,  What  a  very  proper  match  might  now 
be  made  between  Amelia  and  a  certain  captain, 
who  had  unfortunately  received  .an  injury  in  the 
same  part,  though  from  no  shameful  cause.  Many 
other  sarcasms  were  thrown  out,  very  unworthy  to 
be  repeated.  I  was  hurt  with  perceiving  so  much 
malice  in  human  shape,  and  cried  out  very  bluntly. 
Indeed,  ladies,  you  need  not  express  such  satisfac- 
tion at  poor  Miss  Emily's  accident ;  for  she  will  still 
be  the  handsomest  woman  in  England.  This  speech 
of  mine  was  afterwards  variously  repeated,  by  some 
to  my  honour,  and  by  others  represented  in  a  con- 
trary light ;  indeed,  it  was  often  reported  to  be 
much  ruder  than  it  was.  However,  it  at  length 
reached  Amelia's  ears.  She  said  she  was  very 
much  obliged  to  me,  since  I  could  have  so  much 
compassion  for  her  as  to  be  rude  to  a  lady  on  her 
account. 

"  About  a  month  after  the  accident,  when  Amelia 
began  to  see  company  in  a  mask,  I  had  the  honour 
to  drink  tea  with  her.  We  were  alone  together, 
and  I  begged  her  to  indulge  my  curiosity  by  show- 
ing me  her  face.  She  answered  in  a  most  obliging 
manner,  Perhaps,  Mr.  Booth,  you  will  as  little 
know  me  when  my  mask  is  off  as  when  it  is  on ; 
and  at  the  same  instant  unmasked. — The  surgeon's 
skill  was  the  least  I  considered.  A  thousand  tender 
ideas  rushed  all  at  once  on  my  mind.  I  was  unable 
to  contain  myself,  and,  eagerly  kissing  her  hand,  I 
cried — Upon  my  soul,  madam,  you  never  appeared 
to  me  so  lovely  as  at  this  instant.  Nothing  more 
remarkable  passed  at  this  visit  ;  but  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve we  were  neither  of  us  hereafter  indifferent  to 
each  other. 

"  Many  months,  however,   passed   after  this,  be- 
fore I  ever  thought  seriously  of  making  her  my  wife. 
Not   that  I  wanted  sufficient  love  for  Amelia.     In- 
deed it  arose  from  the  vast  affection  I  bore  her.     I 
considered  my  own  as  a  desperate  fortune,  hers  as 
entirely  dependent  on  her  mother,  who  was  a  wo- 
man, you  know,  of  violent  passions,  and  very  un- 
likely to  consent  to  a  match  so   highly  contrary  to 
the   interest  of  her  daughter.      The  more  I  loved 
Amelia,   the  more  firmly   I  resolved  within  myself 
never  to  propose  love  to  her  seriously.    Such  a  dupe 
was  my  understanding  to  my  heart,    and  so  fool- 
ishly did  I  imagine  I  could  be  master  of  a  flame  to 
I  which  I  was  every  day  adding  fuel. 
I      "  O,  Miss  Matthews  !  we  have  heard  of  men  en- 
I  tirely  masters  of  their  passions,  and  of  hearts  which 
can  carry  this  fire  in  them,   and  conceal  it  at  their 
pleasure.     Perhaps  there  may  be  such  :  but,  if  there 
are,   those  hearts  may  be  compared,   I   believe,   to 
damps,  in  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  keep  fire  alive 
I  than  to  prevent  its  blazing :  in  mine  it  was  placed  in 
j  the  midst  of  combustible  matter. 

"  After  several  visits,  in  which  looks  and  sighs 
j  had  been  interchanged  on  both  sides,  but  Avithout 
j  the  least  mention  of  passion  in  private,  one  day  the 
i  discourse  between  us  when  alone  happened  to  turn 
i  on  love ;  I  say  happened,  for  I  protest  it  was  not 
!  designed  on  my  side,  and  I  am  as  firmly  convinced 


not  on  hers.  I  was  now  no  longer  master  of  myself; 
I  declared  myself  the  most  wretched  of  all  martyrs  to 
this  tender  passion ;  that  I  had  long  concealed  it 
from  its  object.  At  length,  after  mentioning  many 
particulars,  suppressing,  however,  those  which  must 
have  necessarily  brought  it  home  to  Amelia,  I  con- 
cluded with  begging  her  to  be  the  confidante  of  my 
amour,  and  to  give  me  her  advice  on  that  occasion." 

"  Amelia  (O,  I  shall  never  forget  the  dear  per- 
turbation!)  appeared  all  confusion  at  this  instant. 
Slie  trembled,  turned  pale,  and  discovered  how  well 
she  understood  me,  by  a  thousand  more  symptoms 
than  I  could  take  notice  of,  in  a  state  of  mind  so 
very  little  different  from  her  own.  At  last,  with 
faultering  accents,  she  said  I  had  made  a  very  ill 
choice  of  a  counsellor  in  a  matter  in  which  she  was 
so  ignorant. — Adding,  at  last,  I  believe,  Mr.  Booth, 
you  gentlemen  want  very  little  advice  in  these  affairs, 
which  you  all  understand  better  than  we  do. 

"  I  will  relate  no  more  of  our  conversation  at 
present ;  indeed,  I  am  afraid  I  tire  you  with  too 
many  particulars." 

"  O,  no '."  answered  she  ;  "  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  every  step  of  an  amour  which  had  so  tender  a 
beginning.  Tell  me  everything  you  said  or  did,  if 
you  can  remember  it." 

He  then  proceeded,  and  so  will  we  in  the  next 
chapter. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Mr.  Booth  continues  his  story.  In  this  chapter  there  are  some 
passages  that  may  serve  as  a  kind  of  touchstone  by  which  a 
young  lady  may  examine  tlie  heart  of  lier  lover.  I  would 
advise,  therefore,  that  every  lover  be  obliged  to  read  it  over 
in  the  presence  of  his  mistress,  and  that  slie  carefully  watch 
his  emotious  while  he  is  reading. 

"  I  WAS  under  the  utmost  concern,"  cries  Booth, 
*'  when  I  retired  from  my  visit,  and  had  reflected 
coolly  on  what  I  had  said.  I  now  saw  plainly  that 
I  had  made  downright  love  to  Amelia ;  and  I  feared, 
such  was  my  vanity,  that  I  had  already  gone  too  far, 
and  been  two  successful.  Feared  !  do  I  say  1  could 
I  fear  what  I  hoped  °i  how  shall  I  describe  the  anx- 
iety of  my  mind  !" 

"  You  need  give  yourself  no  great  pain,"  cried 
Miss  Matthews,  "  to  describe  what  I  can  so  easily 
guess.  To  be  honest  with  you,  Mr.  Booth,  I  do 
not  agree  with  your  lady's  opinion  that  the  men 
have  a  superior  understanding  in  the  matters  of 
love.  Men  are  often  blind  to  the  passions  of  wo- 
men :  but  every  woman  is  as  quick-sighted  as  a 
hawk  ori  these  occasions  ;  nor  is  there  one  article  in 
the  whole  science  which  is  not  understood  by  all 
our  sex." 

"  However,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Booth,  "  I  now 
undertook  to  deceive  Amelia.  I  abstained  three 
days  from  seeing  her ;  to  say  the  truth,  I  endea-  , 
voured  to  work  myself  up  to  a  resolution  of  leaving 
her  for  ever :  but  when  I  could  not  so  far  subdue 
my  passion But  why  do  I  talk  nonsense  of  sub- 
duing passion  1 — I  should  say,  when  no  other  pas- 
sion could  surmount  my  love,  I  returned  to  visit  her ; 
and  now  I  attempted  the  strangest  project  which 
ever  entered  into  the  silly  head  of  a  lover.  This 
was  to  persuade  Amelia  that  I  was  really  in  love  in 
another  place,  and  had  literally  expressed  my  mean- 
ing when  I  asked  her  advice  and  desired  her  to  be 
my  confidante. 

""  I  therefore  forged  a  meeting  to  have  been  between 
me  and  my  imaginary  mistress  since  I  had  last  seen 
Amelia,  and  related  the  particulars,  as  well  as  I  could 
invent  them,  which  had  passed  at  our  conversation. 

"  Poor  Amelia  presently  swallowed  this  bait ; 
and,  as  she  hath  told  me  since,  absolutely  believed 
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me  to  be  in  earnest.  Poor  dear  love  !  how  should 
the  sincerest  of  hearts  have  an  idea  of  deceit  1  for, 
with  all  her  simplicity,  I  assure  you  she  is  the  most 
sensible  woman  in  tlie  world." 

"  It  is   highly  generous  and  good  in  you,"   said 

Miss    Matthews,   with    a  sly  sneer,    "to  impute  to 

honesty  what  others  would,  perhaps,  call  credulity." 

"  I  protest,  madam,"  answered   he,  "  I  do  her  no 

more  than  justice.     A  good  heart  will  .at  all  times 

betray  the  best  head  in  the  world. Well,  madam, 

my  angel  was  now,  if  possible,  more  confused  than 
before.  She  looked  so  silly,  you  can  hardly  believe 
it." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  can,"  answered  the  lady,  Avith  a 
laugh,  "  I  can  believe  it. — Well,  well,  go  on." — 
"  After  some  hesitation,"  cried  he,  "  my  Amelia  said 
faintly  to  me,  "]Mr.  Booth,  you  use  me  very  ill;  you 
desire  me  to  be  your  confidante,  and  conceal  from 
me  the  name  of  your  mistress." 

"  Is  it  possible  then,  madam,"  answered  I,  "  that 
you  cannot  guess  her,  when  I  tell  you  she  is  one  of 
your  acquaintance,  and  lives  in  this  town  1" 

"  My  acquaintance  !"  said  she  :  "  La  !  Mr.  Booth, 
— In  this  town !  I — I — I  thought  I  could  have 
guessed  for  once  ;  but  I  have  an  ill  talent  that  way 
— I  will  never  attempt  to  guess  anything  again." 
"Indeed  I  do  her  an  injury  when  I  pretend  to  re- 
present her  manner.  Her  manner,  look,  voice, 
everything  was  inimitable  ;  such  sweetness,  softness, 
innocence,  modesty  ! — Upon  my  soul,  if  ever  man 
could  boast  of  his  resolution,  I  think  I  might  n-ow, 
that  I  abstained  from  falling  prostrate  at  her  feet, 
and  adoring  her.  However,  I  triumphed ;  pride,  I 
believe,  triumphed,  or  perhaps  love  got  the  better  of 
love.  We  once  more  parted,  and  I  promised,  the 
next  time  I  saw  her,  to  reveal  the  name  of  my  mis- 
tress. 

"  I  now  had,  I  thought,  gained  a  complete  Adctory 
over  myself;  and  no  small  compliments  did  I  pay  to 
my  own  resolution.  In  short,  I  triumphed  as 
cowards  and  niggards  do  when  they  flatter  them- 
selves with  having  given  some  supposed  instance  of 
courage  or  generosity ;  and  my  triumph  lasted  as 
long ;  that  is  to  say,  till  my  ascendant  passion  had 
a  proper  opportunity  of  displaying  itself  in  its  true 
and  natural  colours. 

"  Having  hitherto  succeeded  so  well  in  my  own 
opinion,  and  obtained  this  mighty  self-conquest,  I 
now  entertained  a  design  of  exerting  the  most  ro- 
mantic generosity,  and  of  curing  that  unhappy  pas- 
sion which  I  perceived  I  had  raised  in  Amelia. 

"  Among  the  ladies  who  had  expressed  the  great- 
est satisfaction  at  my  Amelia's  misfortune,  Miss  Os- 
borne had  distinguished  herself  in  a  very  eminent 
degree  ;  she  was,  indeed,  the  next  in  beauty  to  my 
angel,  nay,  she  had  disputed  the  preference,  and  had 
some  among  her  admirers  who  were  blind  enough 
to  give  it  in  her  favour." 

"  Well,"  cries  the  lady,  "  I  will  allow  you  to 
call  them  blind ;  but  Miss  Osborne  was  a  charming 
girl." 

"  She  certainly  was  handsome,"  answered  he, 
"  and  a  very  considerable  fortune  ;  so  I  thought  my 
Amelia  would  have  little  difficulty  in  believing  me 
when  I  fixed  on  her  as  my  mistress.  And  I  con- 
cluded that  my  thus  placing  my  aifections  on  her 
known  enemy  would  be  the  surest  method  of  eradi- 
cating every  tender  idea  with  which  I  had  been  ever 
honoured  by  Amelia. 

"  Well,  then,  to  Amelia  I  went ;  she  received  me 
with  more  than  usual  coldness  and  reserve ;  in 
which,  to  confess  the  truth,  there  appeared  to  me 
more  of  anger  thair  indifference,  and  more  of  dejec- 
tjou  than  of  either.     After  some  short  introduction, 


I  revived  the  discourse  of  my  amour,  and  presently 
mentioned  Miss  Osborne  as  the  lady  whose  name  I 
had  concealed  ;  adding,  that  the  true  reason  why  I 
did  not  mention  her  before  was,  that  I  apprehended 
there  was  some  little  distance  between  them,  which 
I  hoped  to  have  the  happiness  of  accommodating. 

"  Amelia  answered  with  much  gravity,  '  If  you 
know,  sir,  that  there  is  any  distance  between  us,  I 
suppose  you  know  the  reason  of  that  distance  ;  and 
then,  I  think,  I  could  not  have  expected  to  be  af- 
fronted by  her  name.  I  would  not  have  you  think, 
Mr.  Booth,  that  I  hate  Miss  Osborne.  No !  Heaven 
is  my  witness,  I  despise  her  too  much. — Indeed, 
when  I  reflect  how  much  I  loved  the  woman  who 
hath  treated  me  so  cruelly,  I  own  it  gives  me  pain — 
when  I  lay,  as  I  then  imagined,  and  as  all  about  me 
believed,  on  my  death-bed,  in  all  the  agonies  of 
pain  and  misery,  to  become  the  object  of  laughter  to 
my  dearest  friend. — O,  Mr.  Booth,  it  is  a  cruel  re- 
flection !  and  could  I  after  this  have  expected  from 
you — but  why  not  from  you,  to  whom  I  am  a  person 
entirely  indifierent,  if  such  a  friend  could  treat  me 
so  barbarously  V 

"  During  the  greatest  part  of  this  speech  the 
tears  streamed  from  her  bright  eyes.  1  could  ezi- 
dure  it  no  longer.  I  caught  up  the  word  indifferent, 
and  repeated  it,  saying,  Do  yoif  think  then,  madam, 
that  Miss  Emily  is  indifferent  to  me  1 

"  Yes,  surely,  I  do,  answered  she  :  I  know  I 
am  ;  indeed,  why  should  I  not  be  indifferent  to 
youl 

"  Have  my  eyes,  said  I,  then,  declared  no- 
thing 1 

"  O !  there  is  no  need  of  your  eyes,  answered 
she ;  your  tongue  hath  declared  that  you  have 
singled  out  of  all  womankind  my  greatest,  I  will  say, 
my  basest  enemy.  I  own  I  once  thought  that 
character  would  have  been  no  recommendation  to 
you  ; — but  why  did  I  think  so  1  I  was  born  to  de- 
ceive myself. 

"  I  then  fell  on  my  knees  before  her ;  and,  forcing 
her  hand,  cried  out,  O,  my  Amelia  !  I  can  bear  no 
longer.  You  are  the  only  mistress  of  my  affections ; 
you  are  the  deity  I  adore.  In  this  style  1  ran  on 
for  above  two  or  three  minutes,  what  it  is  impossible 
to  repeat,  till  a  torrent  of  contending  passions,  to- 
gether with  the  surprise,  overpowered  her  gentle 
spirits,  and  she  fainted  away  in  my  arms. 

"  To  describe  my  sensation  till  she  returned  to 
herself  is  not  in  my  power." — "  You  need  not," 
cries  Miss  Matthews. — "Oh,  happy  Amelia!  why 
had  I  not  been  blest  with  such  a  passion'?" — "  I 
am  convinced,  madam,"  continued  he,  "  you  cannot 
expect  all  the  particulars  of  the  tender  scene  which 
ensued.  I  was  not  enough  in  my  senses  to  remem- 
ber it  all.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  that  behaviour 
with  which  Amelia,  while  ignorant  of  its  motive, 
had  been  so  much  displeased,  when  she  became 
sensible  of  that  motive,  proved  the  strongest  recom- 
mendation to  her  favour,  and  she  was  pleased  to 
call  it  generous." 

"  Generous  !"  repeated  the  lady,  "  and  so  it  was, 
almost  beyond  the  reach  of  humanity.  I  question 
whether  you  ever  had  an  equal." 

Perhaps  the  critical  reader  may  have  the  same 
doubt  with  Miss  Matthews ;  and  lest  he  should,  we 
will  here  make  a  gap  in  our  history,  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  accurately  considering  whether  this 
conduct  of  Mr.  Booth  was  natural  or  no  ;  and  con- 
sequently, whether  we  have,  in  this  place,  maintained 
or  deviated  from  that  strict  adherence  to  universal 
truth  which  Ave  profess  above  all  other  historians. 
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T.ie  aarrative  continued.    More  of  tlie  touchstone. 
Booth   made   a   proper    acknowledgment   of  Miss 
Matthews's  civility,  and  then  renewed  his  story. 

"  We  were  upon  the  footing  of  lovers  ;  and  Ame- 
lia threw  off  her  reserve  more  and  more,  till  at 
length  I  found  all  that  return  of  my  affection  which 
the  tenderest  lover  can  require. 

"  My  situation  would  now  have  been  a  paradise, 
had  not  my  happiness  been  interrupted  with  the  same 
reflections  I  have  already  mentioned  ;  had  I  not,  in 
short,  concluded  that  I  must  derive  all  my  joys  from 
the  almost  certain  ruin  of  that  dear  creature  to  whom 
I  should  owe  them. 

"  This  thought  haunted  me  night  and  day,  till 
I  at  last  grew  unable  to  support  it :  I  therefore 
resolved  in  the  strongest  manner,  to  lay  it  before 
Amelia. 

"  One  evening  then,  after  the  highest  professions 
of  the  most  disinterested  love,  in  which  Heaven 
knows  my  sincerity,  I  took  an  occasion  to  speak  to 
Amelia  in  the  following  manner  : — 

"  Too  true  it  is,  I  am  afraid,  my  dearest  creature, 
that  the  highest  human  happiness  is  imperfect.  How 
rich  would  be  my  cup,  was  it  not  for  one  poisonous 
drop  which  embitters  the  whole!  O,  Amelia!  what 
must  be  the  consequence  of  my  ever  having  the  ho- 
nour to  call  you  mine ! — You  know  my  situation  in 
life,  and  you  know  your  own  :  I  have  nothing  more 
than  the  poor  provision  of  an  ensign's  commission  to 
depend  on  ;  your  sole  dependence  is  on  your  mother ; 
should  any  act  of  disobedience  defeat  your  expecta- 
tions, how  wretched  must  your  lot  he  with  me !  O, 
Amelia !  how  ghastly  an  object  to  my  mind  is  the 
apprehension  of  your  distress  !  Can  I  bear  to  reflect 
a  moment  on  the  certainty  of  your  foregoing  all  the 
conveniences  of  life  1  on  the  possibility  of  your  suf- 
fering all  its  most  dreadful  inconveniencies "?  what 
must  be  my  misery,  then,  to  see  you  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, and  to  upbraid  myself  with  being  the  accursed 
cause  of  bringing  you  to  it?  Suppose  too  in  such  a 
season  I  should  be  summoned  from  you.  Could  I 
submit  to  see  you  encounter  all  the  hazards,  the 
fatigues  of  war,  with  me'?  you  could  not  yourself,, 
however  willing,  support  them  a  single  campaign. 
What  then ;  must  I  leave  you  to  starve  alone,  de- 
prived of  the  tenderness  of  a  husband,  deprived  too 
of  the  tenderness  of  the  best  of  mothers,  through  my 
means  1  a  woman  most  dear  to  me,  for  being  the 

parent,  the  nurse,  and  the  friend  of  my  Amelia. 

But  oh  !  my  sweet  creature,  carry  your  thoughts  a 
little  farther.  Think  of  the  tenderest  consequences, 
the  dearest  pledges  of  our  love.  Can  I  bear  to  think 
of  entailing  beggary  on  the  posterity  of  my  Amelia  1 

on  our Oh,  Heavens!  on  our  children! — On  the 

other  side,  is  it  possible  even  to  mention  the  word 
— I    will   not,  must  not,  cannot,   cannot  part  with 

you. What  must  we   do,  Amelia"?     It  is  now  I 

sincerely  ask  your  advice. 

"  What  advice  can  I  give  you,  said  she,  in  such 
an  alternative"?  Would  to  Heaven  we  had  never 
met ! 

"  These  words  were  accompanied  with  a  sigh, 
and  a  look  inexpressibly  tender,  the  tears  at  the  same 
time  overflowing  all  h'cr  lovely  cheeks.  I  was  en- 
deavouring to  reply  when  I  was  interrupted  by  what 
soon  put  an  end  to  the  scene. 

"  Our  amour  had  already  been  buzzed  all  over  the 
town  ;  audit  came  at  last  to  the  ears  of  Mrs.  Harris: 
I  had,  indeed,  observed  of  late  a  great  alteration  in 
that  lady's  behaviour  towards  me  whenever  I  visited 
at  the  house ;  nor  could  I,  for  a  long  time  before 
this  evening,  ever  obtain  a  private  interview  with 


Amelia ;  and  now,  it  seems,  I  owed  it  to  her  mo- 
ther's intention  of  overhearing  all  that  passed  be- 
tween us. 

"  At  the  period  then  above  mentioned,  Mrs. 
Harris  burst  from  the  closet  where  she  had  hid  her- 
self, and  surprised  her  daughter,  reclining  on  my 
bosom  in  all  that  tender  sorrow  I  have  just  described. 
I  will  not  attempt  to  paint  the  rage  of  the  mother, 
or  the  daughter's  confusion,  or  my  own.  <  Here  are 
very  fine  doings,  indeed,'  cries  Mrs.  Harris  ;  '  you 
have  made  a  noble  use,  Amelia,  of  my  indulgence, 
and  the  trust  I  reposed  in  you. — As  for  you,  Mr. 
Booth,  I  will  not  accuse  you;  you  have  used  my 
child  as  I  ought  to  have  expected  ;  I  may  thank  my- 
self for  what  hath  happened ;'  with  much  more  of 
the  same  kind,  before  she  would  suffer  me  to  speak  ; 
but  at  last  I  obtained  a  hearing,  and  offered  to 
excuse  my  poor  Amelia,  who  was  ready  to  sink  into 
the  earth  under  the  oppression  of  grief,  by  taking  as 
much  blame  as  I  could  on  myself.  Mrs.  Harris 
answered,  '  No,  sir,  I  must  say  you  are  innocent  in 
comparison  of  her  1  nay,  I  can  say  I  have  heard  you 
use  dissuasive  arguments  ;  and  I  promise  you  they 
are  of  weight.  I  have,  I  thank  heaven,  one  dutiful 
child,  and  I  shall  henceforth  think  her  my  only  one.' 
—  She  then  forced  the  poor,  trembling,  fainting 
Amelia  out  of  the  room  ;  which  when  she  had  done, 
she  began  very  coolly  to  reason  with  me  on  the  folly, 
as  well  as  iniquity,  which  I  had  been  guilty  of  ;  and 
repeated  to  me  almost  every  Avord  I  had  before  urged 
to  her  daughter.  In  fine,  she  at  last  obtained  of  me 
a  promise  that  I  would  soon  go  to  my  regiment, 
and  submit  to  any  misery  rather  than  that  of  being 
the  ruin  of  Amelia. 

"  I  now,  for  many  days,  endured  the  greatest  tor- 
ments which  the  human  mind  is,  I  believe,  capable  of 
feeling;  audi  can  honestly  say  I  tried  all  the  means, 
and  applied  every  argument  which  I  could  raise,  to 
ciu-e  me  of  my  love.  And  to  make  these  the  more 
effectual,  I  spent  every  night  in  walking  backwards 
and  forwards  in  the  sight  of  Mrs.  Harris's  house, 
where  I  never  failed  to  find  some  object  or  other 
which  raised  some  tender  idea  of  my  lovely  Amelia, 
and  almost  drove  me  to  distraction." 

'<  And  don't  you  think,  sir,"  said  Miss  Matthews, 
"  you  took  a  most  preposterous  method  to  cure 
yourself!" 

"  Alas,  madam,"  answered  he,  "  you  cannot  see 
it  in  a  more  absurd  light  than  I  do  ;  but  those  know 
little  of  real  love  or  grief  who  do  not  know  how 
much  we  deceive  ourselves  when  we  pretend  to  aim 
at  the  cure  of  either.  It  is  with  these,  as  it  is  with 
some  distempers  of  the  body,  nothing  is,  in  the 
least,  agreeable  to  us  but  what  serves  to  heighten  the 
disease. 

"  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  when  I  was  driven 
almost  to  the  highest  degree  of  despair,  and  could 
contrive  no  method  of  conveying  a  letter  to  Amelia, 
how  was  I  surprised  when  Mrs.  Harris's  servant 
brought  me  a  card,  with  an  invitation  from  the 
motlier  herself  to  drink  tea  that  evening  at  her 
house ! 

"  You  will  easily  believe,  madam,  that  I  did  not 
fail  so  agreeable  an  appointment :  on  my  arrival  I 
was  introduced  into  a  large  company  of  men  and 
women,  Mrs.  Harris  and  my  Amelia  being  part  of 
the  company. 

"Amelia  seemed  in  my  eyes  to  look  more  beauti- 
ful than  ever,  and  behaved  with  all  the  gaiety  imagin- 
able. The  old  lady  treated  me  with  much  civility, 
but  the  young  lady  took  little  notice  of  me,  and  ad- 
dressed most  of  her  discourse  to  another  gentleman 
present.  Indeed,  she  now  and  then  gave  me  a  look 
of  no  discouraging  kind,  and  I  observed  her  colour 
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change  more  than  once  -vvheu  her  eyes  met  mine ; 
circumstances  which,  perhaps,  ought  to  have  af- 
forded me  sufficient  comfort,  but  they  could  not 
allay  the  thousand  doubts  and  fears  with  which  I 
Avas  alarmed,  for  my  anxious  thoughts  suggested  no 
less  to  me  than  that  Amelia  had  made  her  peace  with 
her  mother  at  the  price  of  abandoning  me  lor  ever, 
and  of  giving  her  ear  to  some  other  lover.  All  my 
prudence  now  vanished  at  once  ;  and  I  would  tliat 
instant  have  gladly  run  away  ^vith  Amelia,  and  have 
married  her  without  the  least  consideration  of  any 
consequences. 

'"With  such  thoughts  I  had  tormented  myself  tor 
near  two  hours,  till  most  of  the  company  had  taken 
their  leave.  This  I  was  myself  incapable  of  doing, 
nor  do  I  know  when  I  should  have  put  an  end  to  my 
visit,  had  not  Dr.  Harrison  taken  me  away  almost 
by  force,  telling  me  in  a  whisper  that  he  had  some- 
thing to  say  to  me  of  great  consequence.— You  know 
the  doctor,  madam — " 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  answered  Miss  Matthews,  "  and 
one  of  the  best  men  in  the  world  he  is,  and  an 
honour  to  the  sacred  order  to  which  he  belongs." 

"  You  will  judge,"  replied  Booth,  "  by  the  sequel, 
whether  I  have  reason  to  think  him  so." — He  then 
proceeded  as  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Tlic  story  of  Mr.  Booth  continued.     In  this  (.'hapter  the  reader 
will  perceive   a  glimpse  of  the  cliavacter   of  a   very   good 
divine,  with  some  matters  of  a  very  tender  kind. 

"  The  doctor  conducted  me  into  his  study,  and  then, 
desiring  me  to  sit  down,  began,  as  near  as  I  can 
remember,  in  these  words,  or  at  least  to  this  pur- 
pose : 

"  'You  cannot  imagine,  young  gentleman,  that 
your  love  for  Miss  Emily  is  any  secret  in  this  place  ; 
I  have  known  it  some  time,  and  have  been,  I  assure 
you,  very  much  your  enemy  in  this  affair.' 

"I  answered,  that  I  was  very  much  obliged  to 
him. 

"  '  Why,  so  you  are,'  replied  he  ;  '  and  so,  per- 
haps, you  will  think  yourself  when  you  know  all. 
— I  went  about  a  fortnight  ago  to  Mrs.  Harris,  to 
acquaint  her  with  my  apprehensions  on  her  daugh- 
ter's account ;  for,  though  the  matter  was  much 
talked  of,  I  thought  it  might  possibly  not  have 
reached  her  ears.  I  will  be  very  plain  with  you. 
I  advised  her  to  take  all  possible  care  of  the  young 
lady,  and  even  to  send  her  to  some  place,  where  she 
might  be  elFectually  kept  out  of  your  reach  while 
you  remained  in  the  town.' 

"  '  And  do  you  think,  sir,'  said  I,  '  that  this  was 
acting  a  kind  part  by  me  1  or  do  you  expect  that  I 
should  thank  you  on  this  occasion  V 

'''Young  man,'  answered  he,  'I  did  not  intend 
you  any  kindness,  nor  do  I  desire  any  of  your 
thanks.  My  intention  was  to  preserve  a  worthy 
lady  from  a  young  fellow  of  whom  I  had  heard  no 
good  character,  and  whom  I  imagined  to  have  a 
design  of  stealing  a  human  creature  for  the  sake  of 
her  fortune.' 

" '  It  was  very  kind  of  you,  indeed,'  answered  I, 
*to  entertain  such  an  opinion  of  me.' 

"  '  Why,  sir,'  replied  the  doctor,  '  it  is  the  opinion 
v/hich,  I  believe,  most  of  you  young  gentlemen  of 
the  order  of  the  rag  deserve.  I  have  known  some 
instances,  and  have  heard  of  more,  where  such  young 
fellows  have  committed  robbery  under  the  name  of 
marriage.' 

"  I  was  going  to  interrupt  him  with  some  anger 
whon  he  desired  me  to  have  a  little  patience,  and 
then  informed   me  that  he  had  visited  Mrs.  Harris 


with  the  abovementioned  design  the  evening  after 
the  discovery  I  have  related ;  that  Mrs.  Harris, 
without  waiting  for  his  information,  had  recounted 
to  him  all  which  had  happened  the  evening  before  ; 
and,  indeed,  she  must  have  an  e.xcellent  memory, 
for  I  think  she  repeated  every  word  I  said,  and 
added  that  she  had  conhned  her  daughter  to  her 
chamber,  where  she  kept  her  a  close  prisoner,  and 
had  not  seen  her  since. 

"  1  cannot  express,  nor  would  modesty  suffer  me 
if  I  could,  all  that  now  passed.  The  doctor  took 
me  by  the  hand  and  burst  fortli  into  the  warmest 
commendations  of  the  sense  and  generosity  which  he 
was  jileased  to  say  discovered  themselves  in  my 
speech.  You  know,  madam,  his  strong  and  smgular 
way  of  expressing  himself  on  all  occasions,  especially 
when  he  is  affected  with  anything.  '  Sir,'  said  he, 
'  if  I  knew  half  a  dozen  such  instances  in  the  army, 
the  painter  should  put  red  liveries  upon  all  the 
saints  in  my  closet.' 

"  From  this  instant,  the  doctor  told  me,  he  had 
become  my  friend  and  zealous  advocate  with  Mrs. 
Harris,  on  whom  he  had  at  last  prevailed,  though 
not  without  the  greatest  difficulty,  to  consent  to  my 
marrying  Amelia,  upon  condition  that  I  settled  every 
penny  which  the  mother  should  lay  down,  and  that 
she  would  retain  a  certain  sum  in  her  hands  which 
she  would  at  any  time  deposit  for  my  advancement 
in  the  army. 

"  You  will,  I  hope,  madam,  conceive  that  I  made 
no  hesitation  at  these  conditions,  nor  need  I  men- 
tion the  joy  which  I  felt  on  this  occasion,  or  the  ac- 
knowledgment I  paid  the  doctor,  \vho  is,  indeed, 
as  you  say,  one  of  the  best  of  men. 

"  The  next  morning  I  had  permission  to  visit 
Amelia,  who  received  me  in  such  a  manner,  that  I 
now  concluded  my  happiness  to  be  complete. 

"  Everything  was  now  agreed  on  all  sides,  and 
lawyers  employed  to  prepare  the  writings,  when  an 
unexpected  cloud  arose  suddenly  in  our  serene  sky, 
and  all  our  joys  were  obscured  in  a  moment. 

"  When  matters  were,  as  I  apprehended,  drawing 
near  a  conclusion,  I  received  an  express,  that  a  sister 
whom  I  tenderly  loved  was  seized  with  a  violent 
fever,  and  earnestly  desired  me  to  come  to  her.  I 
immediately  obeyed  the  summons,  and,  as  it  was 
then  about  two  in  the  morning,  without  staying  even 
to  take  leave  of  Amelia,  for  whom  I  left  a  short  billet, 
acquainting  her  with  the  reason  of  my  absence. 

"  The  gentleman's  house  where  my  sister  then 
was  stood  at  fifty  miles  distance,  and,  though  I  used 
the  utmost  expedition,  the  unmerciful  distemper  had, 
before  my  arrival,  entirely  deprived  the  poor  girl  of 
her  senses,  as  it  soon  after  did  of  her  life. 

"  Not  all  the  love  I  bore  Amelia,  nor  the  tumul- 
tuous delight  with  which  the  approaching  hour 
of  possessing  her  filled  my  heart,  could,  for  a 
while,  allay  my  grief  at  the  loss  of  my  beloved 
Nancy.  Upon  my  soul,  I  cannot  yet  mention 
her  name  without  tears.  Never  brother  and  sister 
had,  I  believe,  a  higher  friendship  for  each  other. 
Poor  dear  girl!  whilst  I  sat  by  her  in  her  light- 
headed fits,  she  repeated  scarce  any  other  name  but 
mine  ;  and  it  plainly  appeared  that,  when  her  dear 
reason  was  ravished  away  from  her,  it  had  left  my 
image  on  her  fancy,  and  that  the  List  use  she  made 
of  it  was  to  think  on  me.  '  Send  for  my  dear  Billy 
immediately,'  she  cried ;  '  I  know  he  will  come  to 
me  in  a  moment.  Will  nobody  fetch  him  to  me  1 
pray  don't  kill  me  before  I  see  him  once  more.  You 
durst  not  use  me  so  if  he  was  here.' — Every  accent 
still  rings  in  my  ears.  Oh,  heavens !  to  hear  this, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  see  the  poor  delirious  crea- 
ture deriving  the  greatest  horrors  from  my  sight,  and 
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mistaking  me  for  a  highwayman  who  had  a  little 
before  robbed  her.  But  I  ask  your  pardon  ;  the 
sensations  I  felt  are  to  be  known  only  from  expe- 
rience, and  to  you  must  appear  dull  and  insipid. 
At  last,  she  seemed  for  a  moment  to  know  me,  and 
cried,  '  O  heavens  !  my  dearest  brother !'  upon  which 
she  fell  into  immediate  convulsions,  and  died  away 
ill  my  arms." 

Here  Booth  stopped  a  moment,  and  wiped  his 
eyes ;  and  Miss  Matthews,  perhaps  out  of  complai- 
sance, wiped  hers. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Containing  strange  revolutions  of  fortune. 
Booth  proceeded  thus : 

"  This  loss,  perhaps,  madam,  you  will  think  had 
made  me  miserable  enough  ;  but  Fortune  did  not 
think  so  ;  for,  on  the  day  when  my  Nancy  was  to  be 
bm'ied,  a  courier  arrived  from  Dr.  Harrison  with  a 
letter,  in  which  the  doctor  acquainted  me  that  he 
was  just  come  from  Mrs.  Harris  when  he  despatched 
the  express,  and  earnestly  desired  me  to  return  the 
very  instant  I  received  his  letter,  as  I  valued  my 
Amelia.  '  Though  if  the  daughter,'  added  he, 
*  should  take  after  her  mother  (as  most  of  them  do) 
it  will  be,  perhaps,  wiser  in  you  to  stay  away.' 

"  I  presently  sent  for  the  messenger  into  my 
room,  and,  with  much  difficulty,  extorted  from  him 
that  a  great  squire  in  his  coach  and  six  was  come  to 
Mrs.  Harris's,  and  that  the  whole  town  said  he  was 
shortly  to  be  married  to  Amelia. 

"  I  now  soon  perceived  how  much  superior  my 
love  for  Amelia  was  to  every  other  passion ;  poor 
Nancy's  idea  disappeared  in  a  moment  :  I  quitted 
the  dear  lifeless  corpse,  over  Avhich  I  had  shed  a 
thousand  tears,  left  the  care  of  her  funeral  to  others, 
and  posted,  I  may  almost  say  Ae^v,  back  to  Amelia, 
and  alighted  at  the  doctor's  house,  as  he  had  desired 
me  iu  his  letter. 

"  The  good  man  presently  acquainted  me  with 
what  had  happened  in  my  absence.  Mr.  Winck- 
worth  had,  it  seems,  arrived  the  very  day  of  my  de- 
parture, with  a  grand  equipage,  and,  without  delay, 
had  made  formal  proposals  to  Mrs.  Harris,  offering 
to  settle  any  part  of  his  vast  estate,  in  whatever 
manner  she  pleased,  on  Amelia.  These  proposals 
the  old  lady  had,  without  any  deliberation,  accepted, 
and  had  insisted,  m  the  most  violent  manner,  on  her 
daughter's  compliance,  which  Amelia  had  as  pe- 
remptorily refused  to  give  ;  insisting,  on  her  part, 
on  the  consent  which  her  mother  had  before  given 
to  our  marriage,  in  which  she  was  heartily  seconded 
by  the  doctor,  who  declared  to  her,  as  he  now  did 
to  me,  '  that  we  ought  as  much  to  be  esteemed 
man  and  wife  as  if  the  ceremony  had  already  passed 
between  us.' 

"  These  remonstrances,  the  doctor  told  me,  had 
worked  no  effect  on  Mrs.  Harris,  who  still  persisted 
in  her  avowed  resolution  of  marrying  her  daughter 
to  Winckworth,  whom  the  doctor  had  likewise  at- 
tacked, telling  him  that  he  was  paying  his  addresses 
to  another  man's  wife  ;  but  all  to  no  purpose  ;  the 
young  gentleman  was  too  much  in  love  to  hearken 
to  any  dissuasives. 

"  We  now  entered  into  a  consultation  what  means 
to  employ.  The  doctor  earnestly  protested  against 
any  violence  to  be  offered  to  the  person  of  Winck- 
worth, which,  I  believe,  I  had  rashly  threatened  ; 
declaring  that,  if  I  made  any  attempt  of  that  kind, 
he  would  for  ever  abandon  my  cause.  I  made  him 
a  solemn  promise  of  forbearance.  At  last  he  de- 
termined to  pay  another  visit  to  Mrs.  Harris,  and, 
if  he  found  her  obdurate,  he  said  he  thought  him- 
self at  liberty  to  join  us  together  without  any  further 


consent  of  the  mother,  which  every  parent,  he  said, 
had  aright  to  refuse,  but  not  to  retract  when  given, 
unless  the  party  himself,  by  some  conduct  of  his, 
gave  a  reason. 

"  The  doctor  having  made  his  visit  with  no  better 
success  than  before,  the  matter  now  debated  was, 
how  to  get  possession  of  Amelia  by  stratagem,  for 
she  Avas  now  a  closer  prisoner  than  ever  ;  was  her 
mother's  bedfellow  by  night,  and  never  out  of  her 
sight  by  day. 

"  While  we  Avere  deliberating  on  this  point  a 
wine-merchant  of  the  town  came  to  visit  tlie  doctor, 
to  inform  him  that  he  had  just  bottled  off  a  hogshead 
of  excellent  old  j)ort,  of  which  he  offered  to  spare 
him  a  hamper,  saying  that  he  was  that  day  to  send 
in  twelve  dozen  to  Mrs.  Harris. 

"  The  doctor  now  smiled  at  a  conceit  which  came 
into  his  head  ;  and,  taking  me  aside,  asked  me  if  I 
had  love  enough  for  the  young  lady  to  venture  into 
the  house  in  a  hamper.  I  joyfully  leaped  at  the 
jiroposal,  to  which  the  merchant,  at  the  doctor's  in- 
tercession, consented  ;  for  I  believe,  madam,  you 
know  the  great  authority  which  that  Avorthy  man 
had  over  the  whole  town.  The  doctor,  moreover, 
promised  to  procure  a  licence,  and  to  perform  the 
office  for  us  at  his  house,  if  I  could  find  any  means 
of  conveying  Amelia  thither. 

"  In  this  hamper,  then,  I  was  carried  to  the  house, 
and  deposited  in  the  entry,  Avhere  I  had  not  lain 
long  before  I  Avas  again  removed  and  packed  up  in 
a  cart  in  order  to  be  sent  fiAe  miles  into  the  country ; 
for  I  heard  the  orders  given  as  I  lay  in  the  entry ; 
and  there  I  likcAvise  heard  that  Amelia  and  her 
mother  were  to  folloAv  me  the  next  morning. 

"  I  was  unloaded  from  my  cart,  and  set  down 
Avith  the  rest  of  the  lumber  in  a  great  hall.  Here 
I  remained  above  three  hours,  impatiently  waiting 
for  the  eA"ening,  Avhen  I  determined  to  quit  a  posture 
Avhich  Avas  become  very  uneasy,  and  break  my 
prison  ;  but  Fortvme  contrived  to  release  me  sooner, 
by  the  following  means  :  The  house  AA'here  I  noAV 
Avas  had  been  left  in  the  care  of  one  maid-servant. 
This  faithful  creature  came  into  the  hall  Avith  the 
footman  Avho  had  driven  the  cart.  A  scene  of  the 
highest  fondness  having  passed  betAveen  them,  the 
fellow  proposed,  and  the  maid  consented,  to  open 
the  hamper  and  drink  a  bottle  together,  Avhich,  they 
agreed,  their  mistress  Avould  hardly  miss  in  such 
a  quantity.  They  presently  began  to  execute  their 
purpose.  They  opened  the  hamper,  and,  to  their 
great  surprise,  discovered  the  contents. 

"  I  took  an  immediate  advantage  of  the  conster- 
nation which  appeared  in  the  countenances  of  both 
the  servants,  and  had  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to 
improve  the  knowledge  of  those  secrets  to  AA'hich  I 
Avas  priA'y.  I  told  them  that  it  entirely  depended 
on  their  behaviour  to  me  whether  their  mistress 
should  CA'er  be  acquainted,  either  Avith  what  they 
had  done  or  Avith  A\'hat  they  had  intended  to  do  ; 
for  that  if  they  Avould  keep  my  secret  I  Avould  reci- 
procally keep  theirs.  I  then  acquainted  them  with 
my  purpose  of  lying  concealed  in  the  house,  in  order 
to  Avatch  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  private  in- 
terview Avith  Amelia. 

"  In  the  situation  in  Avhich  these  two  delinquents 
stood,  you  may  be  assured  it  Avas  not  difficult  for 
me  to  seal  up  their  lips.  In  short  they  agreed  to 
whatever  I  proposed.  I  lay  that  CAcning  in  my  dear' 
Amelia's  bedchamber,  and  was  in  the  morning  con- 
veyed into  an  old  lumber-garret,  Avhere  I  was  to 
wait  till  Amelia  (Avhom  the  maid  promised,  on  her 
arriA'al,  to  inform  of  my  place  of  concealment)  could 
find  some  opportunity  of  seeing  me." 

•'  I  ask  pardon  for  interrupting  you,"  cries  Miss., 
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Matthews,  "but  you  bring  to  my  remembrance  a 
foolish  story  wliich  I  heard  at  that  time,  though  at 
a  great  distance  from  jou  :  That  an  officer  had,  m 
confederacy  with  Miss  Harris,  broke  open  her 
mother's  cellar  and  stole  away  a  great  quantity  of 
her  wine.  I  mention  it  only  to  show  you  what  sort 
of  foundations  most  stories  liave." 

Booth  told  her  he  had  heard  some  such  thnig 
hmiself,  and  then  continued  his  story  as  in  the  next 
chapter. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Containing  many  surprising  adveutares. 
"  Here,"  continued  he,  "  I  remained  the  whole  day 
in  hopes  of  a  happiness,  the  expected  approach  of 
which  gave  me  such  a  delight  that  I  would  not  have 
exchanged  my  poor  lodgings  for  the  finest  palace  in 
the  universe. 

"  A  little  after  it  was  dark  Mrs.  Harris  arrived,  to- 
gether with  Amelia  and  her  sister.  I  cannot  express 
how  much  my  heart  now  began  to  flutter  ;  for,  as 
my  hopes  every  moment  increased,  strange  fears, 
which  I  had  not  felt  before,  began  now  to  inter- 
mingle with  them. 

"  When  I  had  continued  full  two  hours  in  these 
cu-cumstances,  I  heard  a  woman's  step  tripping  up 
stairs,  which  I  fondly  hoped  was  my  Amelia  ;  but 
all  on  a  sudden  the  door  flew  open,  and  Mrs.  Harris 
herself  appeared  at  it,  with  a  countenance  pale  as 
death,  her  whole  body  trembling,  I  suppose  with 
anger ;  she  fell  upon  me  in  the  most  bitter  lan- 
guage. It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  what  she  said, 
nor  indeed  can  I,  I  was  so  shocked  and  confounded 
upon  this  occasion.  In  a  word,  the  scene  ended 
with  my  departing  without  seeing  Amelia." 

"And  pray,"  cries  Miss  Matthews,  "how  hap- 
pened this  unfortunate  discovery*?" 

Booth  answered,  "  That  the  lady  at  supper  ordered 
a  bottle  of  wine,  which  neither  myself,"  said  he, 
"  nor  the  servants  had  presence  of  mind  to  provide. 
Being  told  there  was  none  in  the  house,  though  slie 
had  been  before  informed  that  the  things  came  all 
safe,  she  had  sent  for  the  maid,  who,  being  unable 
to  devise  any  excuse,  had  fallen  on  her  knees,  and, 
after  confessing  her  design  of  opening  a  bottle,  which 
she  imputed  to  the  fellow,  betrayed  poor  me  to  her 
mistress. 

"  "Well,  madam,  after  a  lecture  of  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  duration  from  Mrs.  Harris,  I  suffered 
her  to  conduct  me  to  the  outward  gate  of  her 
court-yard,  whence  I  set  forward  in  a  disconsolate  con- 
dition of  mind  towards  my  lodgings.  I  had  five 
miles  to  walk  in  a  dark  and  rainy  night :  but  how 
can  I  mention  these  trifling  circumstances  as  any 
aggravation  of  my  disappointment!" 

"  How  was  it  possible,"  cried  Miss  Matthews, 
"  that  you  could  be  got  out  of  the  house  without  see- 
ing Miss  Harris  V 

"  I  assure  you,  madam,"  answered  Booth,  "  I  have 
often  wondered  at  it  myself;  but  my  spirits  were  so 
much  sunk  at  the  sight  of  her  mother,  that  no  man 
was  ever  a  greater  coward  than  I  was  at  that  instant. 
Indeed,  I  believe  my  tender  concern  for  the  terrors 
of  Amelia  were  the  principal  cause  of  my  submis- 
sion. However  it  was,  I  left  the  house,  and  walked 
about  a  hundred  yards,  Avhen,  at  the  corner  of  the 
garden-wall,  a  female  voice,  in  a  whisper,  cried  out, 
'  Mr.  Booth.'  The  person  was  extremely  near  me, 
but  it  was  so  dark  I  could  scarce  see  her  ;  nor  could 
I,  in  the  confusion  I  was  in,  immediately  recognise 
the  voice.  I  answered  in  a  line  of  Congreve's,  which 
burst  from  my  lips  spontaneously  ;  for  I  am  sure  I 
had  no  intention  to  quote  plays  at  that  time  : 

•  Who  calls  the  wretched  thing  tliat  was  Alphonso'?" 


"  Upon  which  a  woman  leaped  into  my  arms,  cryin<» 
out — '  O  !  it  is  indeed  my  Alphonso,  my  only  Al- 
phonso !' — O  Miss  Matthews !  guess  what  I  felt 
when  I  found  I  had  my  Amelia  in  my  arms.  I  em- 
braced lier  with  an  ecstacy  not  to  be  described,  at 
the  same  instant  pouring  a  thousand  tendernesses 
into  her  ears ;  at  least,  if  I  could  express  so  many 
to  her  in  a  minute,  for  in  that  time  the  alarm  be- 
gan at  the  house  ;  Mrs.  Harris  had  missed  her  daugh- 
ter, and  the  court  was  presently  full  of  lights  and 
noises  of  all  kinds. 

"  I  now  lifted  Amelia  over  a  gate,  and,  jumping 
after,  we  crept  along  together  by  the  side  of  a  hedge, 
a  different  way  from  what  led  to  the  town,  as  I  ima- 
gined tliat  would  be  the  road  through  which  they 
would  pursue  us.  In  this  opinion  I  was  right;  for 
we  heard  tliem  pass  along  that  road,  and  the  voice 
of  Mrs.  Harris  herself,  who  ran  with  the  rest,  not- 
withstanding the  darkness  and  the  rain.  By  these 
means  we  luckily  made  our  escape,  and,  clambering 
over  a  hedge  and  ditch,  my  Amelia  performing  the 
part  of  a  heroine  all  the  Avay,  we  at  length  arrived 
at  a  little  green  lane,  where  stood  a  vast  spreading 
oak,  under  which  we  sheltered  ourselves  from  a  vio- 
lent storm. 

"When  this  was  over  and  the  moon  began  to  ap^jear, 
Amelia  declared  she  knew  very  well  where  she  was  ; 
and,  a  little  farther  striking  into  another  lane  to  the 
right,  she  said  that  would  lead  us  to  a  house  where 
we  would  be  both  safe  and  unsuspected.  I  followed 
her  directions,  and  we  at  length  came  to  a  little  cot- 
tage about  three  miles  distant  from  Mrs.  Harris's 
house. 

"As  it  now  rained  very  violently,  we  entered  this 
cottage,  in  which  we  espied  a  light,  without  any  cere- 
mony. Here  we  found  an  elderly  woman  sitting 
bj'  herself  at  a  little  fire,  who  had  no  sooner  viewed 
us  than  she  instantly  sprung  from  her  seat,  and 
starting  back  gave  the  strongest  tokens  of  amaze- 
ment ;  upon  which  Amelia  said,  '  Be  not  surprised, 
nurse,  though  you  see  me  in  a  strange  pickle,  I  own.' 
The  old  woman,  after  having  several  times  blessed 
herself,  and  expressed  the  most  tender  concern  for 
the  lady  who  stood  dripping  before  her,  began  to 
bestir  herself  in  making  up  the  fire  ;  at  the  same 
time  entreating  Amelia  that  she  might  be  permitted 
to  furnish  her  with  some  clothes,  which,  she  said, 
though  not  fine,  were  clean  and  Avholesome  and 
much  drier  than  her  own.  I  seconded  this  motion 
so  vehemently,  that  Amelia,  though  she  declared 
herself  under  no  apprehension  of  catching  cold  (she 
hath  indeed  the  best  constitution  in  the  world),  at 
last  consented,  and  I  retired  without  doors  under 
a  shed,  to  give  my  angel  an  opportunity  of  dressing 
herself  in  the  only  room  which  the  cottage  afforded 
below  stairs. 

"  At  my  return  into  the  room,  Amelia  insisted  on 
my  exchanging  my  coat  for  one  which  belonged  to 
the  old  woman's  son."  "  I  am  very  glad,"  cried 
Miss  Matthews,  "to  find  she  did  not  forget  you.  I 
own  I  thought  it  somewhat  cruel  to  turn  you  out 
into  the  rain." — "  O,  Miss  Matthews !"  continued  he, 
taking  no  notice  of  her  observation,  "  I  had  now 
an  opportunity  of  contemplating  the  vast  power  of 
exquisite  beauty,  which  nothing  almost  can  add  to 
or  diminish.  Amelia,  in  the  poor  rags  of  her  old 
nurse,  looked  scarce  less  beautiful  than  I  have  seen 
her  appear  at  a  ball  or  an  assembly."  "  Well,  well," 
cries  Miss  Matthews,  "  to  be  sure  she  did  ;  but  pray 
go  on  with  your  story." 

"  The  old  woman,"  continued  he,  "  after  ha'sing 
equij)ped  us  as  well  as  she  could,  and  placed  our 
wet  clothes  before  the  fire,  began  to  grow  inquisitive  ; 
and,  after  some  ejaculations,  she  cried, — '  O,  my  dear 
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young  madam !  my  mind  misgives  me  hugeously ; 
and  pray  who  is  this  fine  young  gentleman  1  Oh  ! 
Miss  Emmy,  Miss  Emmy,  I  am  afraid  madam  knows 
nothing  of  all  this  matter.'  '  Suppose  he  should 
be  my  husband,  nurse,'  answered  Amelia.  'Oh! 
good !  and  if  he  be,'  replies  the  nurse,  '  I  hope  he 
is  some  great  gentleman  or  other,  with  a  vast  estate 
and  a  coach  and  six  :  for  to  be  sure,  if  an  he  was 
the  greatest  lord  in  the  land,  you  would  deserve  it 
all.'  But  why  do  I  attempt  to  mimic  the  honest 
creature  1  In  short,  she  discovei-ed  the  greatest  af- 
fection for  my  Amelia  ;  with  which  I  was  much 
more  delighted  than  I  was  offended  at  the  suspicions 
she  showed  of  me,  or  the  many  bitter  curses  which 
she  denounced  against  me,  if  I  ever  proved  a  bad 
husband  to  so  sweet  a  young  lady. 

"  I  so  well  improved  the  hint  given  me  by  Amelia, 
that  the  old  woman  had  no  doubt  of  our  being 
really  married  ;  and,  comforting  herself  that,  if  it  was 
not  as  well  as  it  might  have  been,  yet  madam  had 
enough  for  us  both,  and  that  happiness  did  not 
always  depend  on  great  riches,  she  began  to  rail  at 
the  old  lady  for  having  turned  us  out  of  doors, 
which  I  scarce  told  an  untruth  in  asserting.  And 
when  Amelia  said,  '  She  hoped  her  nurse  would 
not  betray  her,'  the  good  woman  answered  with 
•much  wai'mth — '  Betray  you,  my  dear  young  ma- 
dam! no,  that  I  would  not,  if  the  king  Avould 
give  me  all  that  he  is  worth :  no,  not  if  madam  her- 
self would  give  me  the  great  house,  and  the  whole 
farm  belonging  to  it.' 

*'  The  good  woman  then  went  out  and  fetched  a 
chicken  from  the  roost,  which  she  killed,  and  began 
to  pick,  without  asking  any  questions.  Then,  sum- 
monipg  her  son,  who  was  in  bed,  to  her  assistance, 
she  began  to  prepare  this  chicken  for  our  supper. 
This  she  afterwards  set  before  us  in  so  neat,  I 
may  almost  say  elegant,  a  manner,  that  whoever 
would  have  disdained  it  either  doth  not  know  the 
sensation  of  hunger,  or  doth  not  deserve  to  have  it 
gratified.  Our  food  was  attended  with  some  ale, 
which  our  kind  hostess  said  she  intended  not  to 
have  tapped  till  Christmas ;  '  but,'  added  she,  •  I 
little  thought  ever  to  have  the  honour  of  seeing  my 
dear  honoured  lady  in  this  poor  place.' 

"  For  my  own  part,  no  human  being  was  then 
an  object  of  envy  to  me,  and  even  Amelia  seemed 
to  be  in  pretty  good  spirits  ;  she  softly  whispered  to 
me  that  she  perceived  there  might  be  happiness  in 
a  cottage." 

"  A  cottage  !''  cries  Miss  Matthews,  sighing,  "  a 
cottage,  with  the  man  one  loves,  is  a  palace." 

"  When  supper  was  ended,"  continued  Booth, 
"  the  good  woman  began  to  think  of  our  further 
wants,  and  very  earnestly  recommended  her  bed  to 
us,  saying,  it  was  a  very  neat,  though  homely  one, 
and  that  she  could  furnish  us  with  a  pair  of  clean 
sheets.  She  added  some  persuasives  which  painted 
my  angel  all  over  with  vermilion.  As  for  myself, 
■I  behaved  so  awkwardly  and  foolishly,  and  so  readily 
agreed  to  Amelia's  resolution  of  sitting  up  all  night, 
that,  if  it  did  not  give  the  nurse  any  suspicion  of 
our  marriage,  it  ought  to  have  inspired  her  with  the 
utmost  contempt  for  me. 

"  We  both  endeavoured  to  prevail  with  nurse  to 
retire  to  her  own  bed,  but  found  it  utterly  impos- 
sible to  succeed  ;  she  thanked  heaven  she  under- 
stood breeding  better  than  that.  And  so  well  bred 
was  the  good  woman,  that  Ave  could  scarce  get  her 
out  of  the  room  the  whole  night.  Luckily  for  us, 
we  both  understood  French,  by  means  of  which 
we  consulted  together,  even  in  her  presence,  upon 
the  measures  we  were  to  take  in  our  present  exi- 
gency.    At    length  it  was  resolved  that  I    should 


send  a  letter  by  this  young  lad,  whom  I  have  just 
before  mentioned,  to  our  worthy  friend  the  doctor 
desiring  his  company  at  our  hut,  since  we  thought 
it  utterly  unsafe  to  venture  to  the  town,  which  we 
knew  would  be  in  an  uproar  on  our  account  before 
the  morning." 

Here  Booth  made  a  full  stop,  smiled,  and  then 
said  he  was  going  to  mention  so  ridiculous  a  dis- 
tress, that  he  could  scarce  think  of  it  without  laugh- 
ing. What  this  was  the  reader  shall  know  in  the 
next  chapter. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

The  story  of  Booth  continued. — More  surprising  adventures. 
"  From  what  trifles,  dear  Miss  Matthews,"  cried 
Booth,  "  may  some  of  our  greatest  distresses  arise  ! 
Do  you  not  perceive  I  am  going  to  tell  you  we 
had  neither  pen,  ink,  nor  paper  in  our  present  exi- 
gency 1 

"  A  verbal  message  was  now  our  only  resource  ; 
however,  we  contrived  to  deliver  it  in  such  terms, 
that  neither  nurse  nor  her  son  could  possibly  con- 
ceive any  suspicion  from  it  of  the  present  situation 
of  our  affairs.  Indeed,  Amelia  whispered  me,  I 
might  safely  place  any  degree  of  confidence  in  the 
lad ;  for  he  had  been  her  foster-brother,  and  she 
had  a  great  opinion  of  his  integrity.  He  was  in 
truth  a  boy  of  very  good  natural  parts ;  and  Dr. 
Harrison,  who  had  received  him  into  his  family, 
at  Amelia's  recommendation,  had  bred  him  up  to 
write  and  read  very  well,  and  had  taken  some  pains 
to  infuse  into  him  the  principles  of  honesty  and  re- 
ligion. He  was  not,  indeed,  even  now  discharged 
from  the  doctor's  service,  but  had  been  at  home 
with  his  mother  for  some  time,  on  account  of  the 
small-pox,  from  which  he  was  lately  recovered. 

"  I  have  said  so  much,"  continued  Booth,  "  of  the 
boy's  character,  that  you  may  not  be  surprised  at 
some  stories  which  I  shall  tell  you  of  him  hereafter. 

"  I  am  going  now,  madam,  to  relate  to  you  one 
of  those  strange  accidents  which  are  produced  by 
such  a  train  of  circumstances,  that  mere  chance 
hath  been  thought  incapable  of  bringing  them  to- 
gether ;  and  which  have  therefore  given  birth,  in 
superstitious  minds,  to  Fortune,  and  to  several 
other  imaginary  beings. 

"  We  were  now  impatiently  expecting  the  arrival 
of  the  doctor  ;  our  messenger  had  been  gone  much 
more  than  a  sufficient  time,  which  to  us,  you  may 
be  assured,  appeared  not  at  all  shorter  than  it  was, 
when  nurse,  who  had  gone  out  of  doors  on  some 
errand,  came  running  hastily  to  us,  crying  out,  '  O 
my  dear  young  madam,  her  ladyship's  coach  is  just 
at  the  door  ! '  Amelia  turned  pale  as  death  at  these 
words  ;  indeed,  I  feared  she  woidd  have  fainted,  if  I 
could  be  said  to  fear,  who  had  scarce  any  of  my 
senses  left,  and  was  in  a  condition  little  better  than 
my  angel's. 

"  While  we  were  both  in  this  dreadful  situation, 
Amelia  fallen  back  in  her  chair  with  the  countenance 
in  which  ghosts  are  painted,  myself  at  her  feet  with 
a  complexion  of  no  very  different  colour,  and  nurse 
screaming  out  and  throwing  water  in  Amelia's  face, 
Mrs.  Harris  entered  the  room.  At  the  sight  of  this 
scene  she  threw  herself  likewise  into  a  chair,  and 
called  immediately  for  a  glass  of  water,  which  Miss 
Betty  her  daughter  supplied  her  with  ;  for,  as  to  the 
nurse,  nothing  was  capable  of  making  any  impression 
on  her  whilst  she  apprehended  her  young  mistress 
to  be  in  danger. 

"  The  doctor  had  now  entered  the  room,  and, 
coming  immediately  up  to  Amelia,  after  some  ex- 
pressions of  surprise,  he  took  her  by  the  hand,  called 
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her  his  little  sugar-plum,  and  assured  her  there 
•were  none  but  friends  present.  He  then  led  her 
tottering  across  tlie  room  to  Mrs.  Harris.  Amelia 
then  fell  upon  her  knees  before  her  mother  ;  but  the 
doctor  caught  her  up,  saying,  '  Use  that  posture, 
child,  only  to  the  Almiglity  ; '  but  I  need  not  men- 
tion this  singularity  of  his  to  you  who  know  him  so 
well,  and  must  have  heard  liim  often  dispute  against 
addressing  ourselves  to  man  in  the  humblest  posture 
which  we  use  towards  the  Supreme  Being. 

"  I  will  tire  you  with  no  more  particulars  :  we 
were  soon  satisfied  that  the  doctor  had  reconciled  us 
and  our  affairs  to  Mrs.  Harris;  and  we  now  proceeded 
directly  to  cliurch,  the  doctor  having  before  pro- 
vided a  licence  for  us." 

"  Butwliere  is  the  strange  accident?"  cries  Miss 
Matthews  ;  "  sure  you  have  raised  more  curiosity 
than  you  have  satistied." 

"  Indeed,  madam,"  answered  tie,  "  your  reproof 
is  just ;  I  had  like  to  have  forgotten  it ;  but  you  can- 
not wonder  at  me  when  you  reflect  on  that  inter- 
esting part  of  my  story  which  I  am  now  relating. — 
But  before  I  mention  this  accident  I  must  tell  you 
what  happened  after  Amelia's  escape  from  her  mo- 
ther's house.  Mrs.  Harris  at  fii'st  ran  out  into  the 
lane  among  her  servants,  and  pursued  us  (so  she 
imagined)  along  the  road  leading  to  the  town  ;  but 
that  being  very  dirty,  and  a  violent  storm  of  rain 
coming,  she  took  shelter  in  an  alehouse  about  half 
a  mile  from  her  owai  house,  whither  she  sent  for  her 
coach  ;  she  then  drove,  together  with  her  daughter, 
to  to-mi,  where,  soon  after  her  arrival,  she  sent  for 
the  doctor,  her  usual  privy  counsellor  in  all  her 
affairs.  They  sat  up  all  night  together,  the  doctor 
endeavouring,  by  arguments  and  persuasions,  to 
bring  Mrs.  Harris  to  reason  ;  but  all  to  no  purpose, 
though,  as  he  hath  informed  me.  Miss  Betty  seconded 
him  with  the  warmest  entreaties." 

Here  Miss  INIatthews  laughed  ;  of  which  Booth 
begged  to  know  the  reason  :  she,  at  last,  after  many- 
apologies,  said,  '<  It  was  the  first  good  thing  she 
ever  heard  of  Miss  Betty;  nay,"  said  she,  "and 
asking  your  pardon  for  my  opinion  of  your  sister, 
since  you  will  have  it,  I  always  conceived  her  to  be 
the  deepest  of  hypocrites." 

Booth  fetched  a  sigh,  and  said  he  was  afraid  she 
had  not  always  acted  so  kindly  ; — and  then,  after  a 
little  hesitation,  proceeded  : 

"  You  will  be  pleased,  madam,  to  remember  the 
lad  was  sent  with  a  verbal  message  to  the  doctor  ; 
which  message  was  no  more  than  to  acquaint  him 
where  we  were,  and  to  desire  the  favour  of  his  com- 
pany, or  that  he  Avould  send  a  coach  to  bring  us  to 
whatever  place  he  would  please  to  meet  us  at.  This 
message  was  to  be  delivered  to  the  doctor  himself, 
and  the  messenger  was  ordered,  if  he  found  him  not 
at  home,  to  go  to  him  wherever  he  was.  He  ful- 
filled his  orders,  and  told  it  to  the  doctor  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Mrs.  Harris." 

"Oh,  the  idiot!"  cries  Miss  Matthews.  "Not 
at  all,"  answered  Booth  :  "  he  is  a  very  sensible 
fellow,  as  you  will,  perhaps,  say  hereafter.  He  had 
not  the  least  reason  to  suspect  that  any  secresy  was 
necessary  ;  for  we  took  tlie  utmost  care  he  should 
not  suspect  it. — Well,  madam,  this  accident,  which 
appeared  so  unfortunate,  turned  in  the  highest  degree 
to  our  advantage.  Mrs.  HaiTis  no  sooner  heard  the 
message  delivered  than  she  fell  into  the  most  violent 
passion  imaginable,  and  accused  the  doctor  of  being 
in  the  plot,  and  of  liaving  confederated  with  me  in 
the  design  of  carrying  off  her  daughter. 

"  The  doctor,  who  had  hitherto  used  only  sooth- 
ing methods,  now  talked  in  a  different  strain.  He 
confessed  the  accusation,  and  justified  his  conduct. 


He  said  he  was  no  meddler  in  the  family  affairs  of 
others,  nor  should  he  have  concerned  himself  with 
hers,  but  at  her  own  request ;  but  that,   since  Mrs. 
Harris  herself  had  made  him  an  agent  in  this  matter, 
he  would  take  care   to  acquit  himself  with  honour, 
and  above  all  things  to  preserve   a  young  lady  for 
whom  he  had  the  highest  esteem  ;   '  for  she  is,'  cries 
he,    and,    by    heavens,    he    said    true,    '  the    most 
worthy,     generous,      and     noble     of     all      human 
beings.      You    have    yourself,    madam,'     said    he» 
'  consented  to  the  match.      I  have,   at   your  request, 
made  the   match  ;*  and  then  he  added  solne  parti- 
culars relating  to  his  opinion  of  me,  which  my  mo- 
desty forbids  me    to  repeat." — "  Nay,    but,"    cries 
Miss  Jlatthews,  "  I  insist  on  your  conquest   of  that 
modesty  for  once.     ^Ve  women  do  not  love  to   hear 
one  another's  praises,  and  I  will  be  made  amends  by 
hearing  the  praises  of  a  man,  and  of  a  man  whom, 
perhaps,"  added  she  with  a  leer,   "  I  shall  not  think 
much  the  better  of  upon  that  account." — "  In  obe- 
dience to  your  commands  then,  madam,"    continued 
he,  "  the  doctor  was  so  kind  to  say  he  had  inquired 
into  my  character,  and  had  found  that  I  had  been 
a  dutiful  son  and  an  affectionate   brother.     Rela- 
tions,   said   he,    in  which   whoever    discharges    his 
duty  well  gives  us   a  well-grounded   hope  that  he 
will  behave  as  properly  in   all    the  rest.     He  con- 
cluded  with    saying   that   Amelia's  happiness,   her 
heart,  nay,  her  very  reputation,  were  all  concerned 
in  this  matter,  to  which,  as  he  had  been  made   in- 
strumental, he  was  resolved  to  carry  her  through  it ; 
and  then,  taking  the  licence  from  his  pocket,  declared 
to  3Irs.  Harris  that  he   would   go  that   instant  and 
marry  her  daughter  wherever   he  found  her.     This 
speech,  the  doctor's  voice,  his  look,  and  his  behaviour, 
all  whicli  were  sufficiently  calculated  to  inspire  awe, 
and  even  terror,  when  he  pleases,  frightened   poor 
Mrs.  Harris,   and  wrought  a   more    sensible    effect 
than  it  was  in  his  power  to  produce  by  all   his  ar- 
guments and  entreaties ;  and  I  have   already  related 
what  followed. 

"  Thus  the  strange  accident  of  our  wanting  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  and  our  not  trusting  the  boy  with 
our  secret,  occasioned  the  discovery  to  Mrs.  Harris  ; 
that  discovery  put  the  doctor  upon  his  metal,  and 
produced  tliat  blessed  event  which  I  have  recounted 
to  you,  and  which,  as  my  mother  hath  since  con- 
fessed, nothing  but  the  spirit  which  he  had  exerted 
after  the  discovery  could  have  brought  about. 

"  Well,  madam,  you  now  see  me  married  to 
Amelia  ;  in  wbicli  situation  you  -will,  perhaps,  think 
my  happiness  incapable  of  addition.  Perhaps  it  was 
so  ;  and  yet  I  can  with  truth  say  that  the  love  which 
I  then  bore  Amelia  was  not  comparable  to  wliat  I 
bear  her  now."  "  Happy  Amelia !"  cried  Miss 
Matthews.  "  If  all  men  were  like  yo\i,  all  women 
would  be  blessed  ;  nay,  the  whole  world  would  be 
so  in  a  great  measure  ;  for,  upon  my  soul,  I  believe 
that  from  the  damned  inconstancy  of  yoin-  sex  to  ours 
proceed  half  the  miseries  of  mankind." 

That  we  may  give  the  reader  leisure  to  consider 
well  the  foregoing  sentiment,  we  will  liere  put  an  end 
to  this  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


In  which  our  leailers  will  probably  be  divided  in  theiv  opinion 

of  Mr.  Booth's  conduct. 
Booth  proceeded  as  follows  : — 

"  The  first  months  of  our  marriage  produced  no- 
thing remarkable  enough  to  mention.  I  am  sure  I 
need  not  tell  Miss  Matthews  that  I  found  in  my 
Amelia  every  perfection  of  human  nature.  Mrs. 
Harris  at  first  gave  us  some  little  uneasiness.  She  had 
rather  yielded  to  the  doctor  ihan  given  a  willing  con- 
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sent  to  the  match ;  however,  by  degrees,  she  became 
more  and  more  satisfied,  and  at  hist  seemed  perfectly 
reconciled.  This  we  ascribed  a  good  deal  to  the 
kind  offices  of  Miss  Betty,  who  had  always  appeared 
to  be  my  friend.  She  had  been  greatly  assisting  to 
Amelia  in  making  her  escape,  which  I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  mentioning  to  you  before,  and  in  all  things 
behaved  so  well,  outwardly  at  least,  to  myself  as  well 
as  her  sister,  that  we  regarded  her  as  our  sincerest 
friend. 

"  About  half  a  year  after  our  marriage  two  addi- 
tional companies  were  added  to  our  regiment,  in  one 
of  wliich  I  was  preferred  to  the  command  of  a  lieute- 
nant. Upon  this  occasion  Miss  Betty  gave  the  first 
intimation  of  a  disposition  which  we  have  since  too 
severely  experienced." 

"  Your  servant,  sir,"  says  Miss  Matthews ;  "  then 
I  find  I  was  not  mistaken  in  my  opinion  of  the  lady. — 
No,  no,  show  me  any  goodness  in  a  censorious  prude, 
and — " 

As  Miss  Matthews  hesitated  for  a  simile  or  an 
execration,  Booth  proceeded  :  "  You  will  please  to 
remember,  madam,  there  was  formerly  an  agreement 
between  myself  and  Mrs.  Harris  that  I  should  settle 
all  my  Amelia's  fortune  on  her,  except  a  certain  sum, 
which  was  to  be  laid  out  in  my  advancement  in  the 
army ;  but,  as  our  marriage  was  carried  on  in  the 
manner  you  have  heard,  no  such  agreement  was  ever 
executed.  And  since  I  was  become  Amelia's  hus- 
band not  a  word  of  this  matter  was  ever  men- 
tioned by  the  old  lady ;  and  as  for  myself,  I  declare 
I  had  not  yet  awakened  from  that  delicious  dream  of 
bliss  in  which  the  possession  of  Amelia  had  lulled 
me." 

Here  Miss  Matthews  sighed,  and  cast  the  ten- 
derest  of  looks  on  Booth,  who  thus  continued  his 
story  : — 

'•  Soon  after  my  promotion  Mrs.  Harris  one 
morning  took  an  occasion  to  speak  to  me  on  this 
affair.  She  said,  that,  as  I  had  been  promoted  gratis 
to  a  lieutenancy,  she  would  assist  me  with  money  to 
carry  me  yet  a  step  higher  ;  and,  if  moi'e  was  required 
than  was  formerly  mentioned,  it  should  not  be  want- 
ing, since  she  was  so  perfectly  satisfied  with  my  be- 
haviour to  her  daughter.  Adding  that  she  hoped 
I  had  still  the  same  inclination  to  settle  on  my  wife 
the  remainder  of  her  fortune. 

"  I  answered  with  very  warm  acknowledgments 
of  my  mother's  goodness,  and  declared,  if  I  had  the 
world,  I  was  ready  to  lay  it  at  my  Amelia's  feet. — 
And  so,  heaven  knows,  I  would  ten  thousand 
worlds. 

"  Mrs.  Harris  seemed  pleased  with  the  warmth  of 
my  sentiments,  and  said  she  would  immediately 
send  to  her  lawyer  and  give  him  the  necessary 
orders ;  and  thus  ended  our  conversation  on  this 
subject. 

"  From  this  time  there  was  a  very  visible  altera- 
tion in  Miss  Betty's  behaviour.  She  grew  reserved 
to  her  sister  as  well  as  to  me.  She  was  fretful  and 
captious  on  the  slightest  occasion  ;  nay,  she  affected 
much  to  talk  on  the  ill  consequences  of  an  impru- 
dent marriage,  especially  before  her  mother  ;  and  if 
ever  any  little  tenderness  or  endearments  escaped 
me  In  public  towards  Amelia,  she  never  failed  to 
make  some  malicious  remark  on  the  short  duration 
of  violent  passions;  and,  when  I  have  expressed  a 
fond  sentiment  for  my  wife,  her  sister  would  kindly 
wish  she  might  hear  as  much  seven  years  hence. 

"  All  these  matters  have  been  since  suggested  to 
us  by  reflection  ;  for,  while  they  actually  passed,  both 
Amelia  and  myself  had  our  thoughts  too  happily 
engaged  to  take  notice  of  what  discovered  itself  in 
the  mind  of  any  other  person. 

"  Unfortunately  for  us,  Mrs.  Harris's  lawyer  hap- 


pened at  this  time  to  be  at  London,  where  business 
detained  him  upwards  of  a  month  ;  and,  as  Mrs. 
Harris  would  on  no  occasion  employ  any  other,  our 
affair  was  under  an  entire  suspension  till  his  return. 

"  Amelia,  who  was  now  big  with  child,  had  often 
expressed  the  deepest  concern  at  her  apprehensions 
of  my  being  some  time  commanded  abroad ;  a  cir- 
cumstance, which  she  declared  if  it  should  ever  hap- 
pen to  her,  even  though  she  -should  not  then  be  in 
the  same  situation  as  at  present,  would  infallibly 
break  her  heart.  These  remonstrances  were  made 
with  such  tenderness,  and  so  much  affected  me,  that, 
to  avoid  any  probability  of  such  an  event,  I  endea- 
voured to  get  an  exchange  into  the  horse-guards,  a 
body  of  troops  which  very  rarely  goes  abroad,  unless 
where  the  king  himself  commands  in  person.  I  soon 
found  an  officer  for  my  purpose,  the  terms  were 
agreed  on,  and  Mrs.  Harris  had  ordered  the  money 
which  I  was  to  pay  to  be  ready,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  made  by  Miss  Betty,  who  openly  dis- 
suaded her  mother  from  it ;  alleging  that  the  ex- 
change was  highly  to  my  disadvantage  ;  that  I  could 
never  hope  to  rise  in  the  army  after  it ;  not  forget- 
ting, at  tlie  same  time,  some  insinuations  very  pre- 
judicial to  my  reputation  as  a  soldier. 

"  When  everything  was  agreed  on,  and  the  two 
commissions  were  actually  madi;  out,  but  not  signed 
by  the  king,  one  day,  at  my  return  from  hunting, 
Amelia  flew  to  me,  and,  eagerly  embracing  me,  cried 
out,  '  O  Billy,  I  have  news  for  you  which  delights 
my  soul.  Nothing  sure  was  ever  so  fortunate  as  the 
exchange  you  have  made.  The  regiment  you  was 
formerly  in  is  ordered  for  Gibraltar.' 

"  I  received  this  news  with  far  less  transport  than 
it  was  delivered.  I  answered  coldly,  since  the  case 
was  so,  I  heartily  hoped  the  commissions  might  be 
both  signed.  '  What  do  you  say  V  replied  Amelia 
eagerly  ;  '  sure  you  told  me  everything  was  entirely 
settled.  That  look  of  yours  frightens  me  to  death.' 
— But  I  am  running  into  too  minute  particulars.  In 
short,  I  received  a  letter  by  that  very  post  from 
the  officer  with  whom  I  had  exchanged,  insisting 
that,  though  his  majesty  had  not  signed  the  commis- 
sions, that  still  the  bargain  was  valid,  partly  urging 
it  as  a  right,  and  partly  desiring  it  as  a  favour,  that 
he  might  go  to  Gibraltar  in  my  room. 

"  This  letter  convinced  me  in  every  point.  I  was 
now  informed  that  the  commissions  were  not  signed, 
and  consequently  that  the  exchange  was  not  com- 
pleted :  of  consequence  the  other  could  have  no 
right  to  insist  on  going ;  and,  as  for  granting  him 
such  a  favour,  I  too  clearly  saw  I  must  do  it  at  the 
expense  of  my  honour.  I  was  now  reduced  to  a 
dilemma,  the  most  dreadful  which  I  think  any  man 
can  experience ;  in  which,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own, 
I  found  love  was  not  so  overmatched  by  honour  as 
he  ought  to  have  been.  The  thoughts  of  leaving 
Amelia  in  her  present  condition  to  misery,  perhaps 
to  death  or  madness,  were  insupportable  ;  nor  could 
any  other  consideration  but  that  which  now  tor- 
mented me  on  the  other  side  have  combated  them 
a  moment." 

"  No  woman  upon  earth,"  cries  Miss  Matthews, 
"  can  despise  want  of  spirit  in  a  man  more  than  my- 
self ;  and  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  you  Avas  rather 
too  nice  on  this  occasion." 

"  You  will  allow,  madam,"  answered  Booth, 
"  that  whoever  offends  against  the  laws  of  honour  in 
the  least  instance  is  treated  as  the  highest  delin- 
quent. Here  is  no  excuse,  no  pardon  ;  and  he  doth 
nothing  who  leaves  anything  undone.  But  if  the 
conflict  was  so  terrible  with  myself  alone,  what  was 
my  situation  in  the  presence  of  Amelia  1  how  could 
I  support  her  sighs,  her  tears,  her  agonies,  her  de- 
spair 1  could  I  bear  to  think  myself  the  cruel  causa 
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of  her  sufferings'!  for  so  I  was  :  could  I  endure  the 
thought  of  having  it  in  my  power  to  give  her  instant 
relief,  for  so  it  was,  and  refuse  it  her  i 

"  Miss  Betty  was  now  again  become  my  friend. 
She  had  scarce  been  civil  to  me  for  a  fortnight  last 
past,  yet  now  she  conmiended  me  to  the  skies,  and 
as  severely  blamed  lier  sister,  whom  she  arraigned 
of  the  most  contemptible  weakness  in  preferring 
my  safety  to  my  honour  :  she  said  many  ill-natured 
things  oil  the  occasion,  which  I  shall  not  now  re- 
peat. 

"  In  the  midst  of  this  hurricane  the  good  doctor 
came  to  dine  with  Mrs.  Harris,  and  at  my  desire 
delivered  his  opinion  on  the  matter." 

Here  Mr.  Booth  was  interrupted  in  his  narrative 
by  the  arrival  of  a  person  whom  we  shall  introduce 
in  the  next  chapter. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Containing  a  scene  of  a  different  kind  from  any  of  tlie 
preceding. 

The  gentleman  who  now  arrived  was  the  keeper ; 
cr,  if  you  please  (for  so  he  pleased  to  call  himself), 
the  governor  of  the  prison. 

He  used  so  little  ceremony  at  his  approach,  that 
the  bolt,  which  was  very  slight  on  the  inside,  gave 
way,  and  the  door  immediately  flew  open.  He  had 
no  sooner  entered  the  room  than  he  acquainted  Miss 
Matthews  that  he  had  brought  her  very  good  news, 
for  which  he  demanded  a  bottle  of  wine  as  his  due. 

This  demand  being  complied  with,  he  acquainted 
Miss  Matthews  that  the  wounded  gentleman  was 
not  dead,  nor  was  his  wound  thought  to  be  mortal : 
that  loss  of  blood,  and  perhaps  his  fright,  had  occa- 
sioned his  fainting  away;  "but  I  believe,  madam," 
said  he,  "  if  you  take  the  proper  measures  you  may 
be  bailed  to-morrow.  I  expect  the  lawyer  here  this 
evening,  and  if  you  put  the  business  into  his  hands 
I  warrant  it  will  be  done.  Money  to  be  sure  must 
be  parted  with,  that's  to  be  sure.  People  to  be  sure 
will  expect  to  touch  a  little  in  such  cases.  For  my 
own  part,  I  never  desire  to  keep  a  prisoner  longer 
than  the  law  allows,  not  I ;  I  always  inform  them 
they  can  be  bailed  as  soon  as  I  know  it ;  I  never 
make  any  bargain,  not  I ;  I  always  love  to  leave 
those  things  to  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  themselves. 
I  never  suspect  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  wanting 
generosity," 

Miss  Matthews  made  a  very  slight  answer  to  all 
these  friendly  professions.  She  said  she  had  done 
nothing  she  repented  of,  and  was  indifferent  as  to 
the  event.  "  All  I  can  say,"  cries  she,  "  is,  that  if 
the  wretch  is  alive  there  is  no  greater  villain  in  life 
than  himself;"  and,  instead  of  mentioning  anything 
of  the  bail,  she  begged  the  keeper  to  leave  her  again 
alone  with  Mr.  Booth.  The  keeper  replied,  '<  Nay, 
madam,  perhaps  it  may  be  better  to  stay  a  little 
longer  here,  if  you  have  not  bail  ready,  than  to  buy 
them  too  dear.  Besides,  a  day  or  two  hence,  when 
the  gentleman  is  past  all  danger  of  recovery,  to  be 
sure  some  folks  that  M'ould  expect  an  extraordinary 
fee  now  cannot  expect  to  touch  anything.  And  to 
be  sure  you  shall  want  nothing  here.  The  best  of 
all  things  are  to  be  had  here  for  money,  both  eatable 
and  drinkable  :  though  I  say  it,  I  shan't  turn  my 
back  to  any  of  the  taverns  for  either  eatables  or 
wind.  The  captain  there  need  not  have  been  so 
shy  of  owning  himself  when  he  first  came  in ;  we 
have  had  captains  and  other  great  gentlemen  here 
before  now  ;  and  no  shame  to  them,  though  I  say 
It.  Many  a  great  gentleman  is  sometimes  found 
in  places  that  don't  become  them  half  so  well,  let 
me  tell  them  that,  captain  Booth,  let  me  tell  them 
that." 


"  I  see,  sir,"  answered  Booth,  a  little  discomposed, 
"  that  you  are  acquainted  with  my  title  as  well  as 
my  name." 

"  Ay,  sir,"  cries  the  keeper,  "  and  I  honour  you 
the  more  for  it.  I  love  the  gentlemen  of  the  army. 
I  was  in  the  army  myself  formerly  ;  in  the  lord  of 
Oxford's  horse.  It  is  true  I  rode  private  ;  but  I  had 
money  enough  to  have  bought  in  quarter-master, 
when  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  marry,  and  my  wife 
she  did  not  like  that  I  should  continue  a  soldier, 
she  was  all  for  a  private  life  ;  and  so  I  came  to  this 
business." 

"  Upon  my  word,  sir,"  answered  Booth,  •'  you 
consulted  your  wife's  inclinations  very  notably ;  but 
pray  will  you  satisfy  my  curiosity  in  telling  me  how 
you  became  acquainted  that  I  was  in  the  army  1  for 
my  dress  I  think  could  not  betray  me." 

"  Betray  !"  replied  the  keeper  ;  "  there  is  no  be- 
traying here,  I  hope — I  am  not  a  person  to  betray 
people — But  you  are  so  shy  and  peery,  you  would 
almost  make  one  suspect  there  was  more  in  the 
matter.  And  if  there  be,  I  promise  you,  you  need 
not  be  afraid  of  telling  it  me.  You  will  excuse  me 
giving  you  a  hint;  but  the  sooner  the  better,  that 's 
all.  Others  may  be  beforehand  with  you,  and  first 
come  first  served  on  these  occasions,  that 's  all.  In- 
formers are  odious,  there's  no  doubt  of  that,  and  no 
one  would  care  to  be  an  informer  if  he  could  help 
it,  because  of  the  ill-usage  they  always  receive  from 
the  mob  :  yet  it  is  dangerous  to  trust  too  much ; 
and  when  safety  and  a  good  part  of  the  reward  too 
are  on  one  side  and  the  gallows  on  the  other — I  know 
which  a  wise  man  would  choose." 

"  "What  the  devil  do  you  mean  by  all  this"?"  cries 
Booth. 

"  No  offence,  I  hope,"  answered  the  keeper  ;  "  I 
speak  for  your  good ;  and  if  you  have  been  upon  the 
snaffling  lay — you  understand  me,  I  am  sure." 
"  Not  I,"  answered  Booth,  "  upon  my  honour." 
"  Nay,  nay,"  replied  the  keeper,  with  a  contempt- 
uous sneer,  "  if  you  are  so  peery  as  that  comes  to, 
you  must  take  the  consequence. — But  for  my  part, 
I  know  I  would  not  trust  Robinson  with  twopence 
untold." 

"Wliatdo  you  mean*?"  cries  Booth;  "who  is 
Robinson'?" 

"  And  you  don't  know  Robinson  !"  answered  the 
keeper  with  great  emotion.  To  which  Booth  re- 
plying in  the  negative,  the  keeper,  after  some  tokens 
of  amazement,  cried  out,  "Well,  captain,  I  must 
say  you  are  the  best  at  it  of  all  the  gentlemen  I 
ever  saw.  However,  I  will  tell  you  this  :  the  law- 
yer and  Mr.  Robinson  have  been  laying  their 
heads  together  about  you  above  half  an  hour 
this  afternoon.  I  overheard  them  mention  Cap- 
tain Booth  several  times,  and,  for  my  part,  I  would 
not  answer  that  Mr.  Murphy  is  not  now  gone  about 
the  business  ;  but  if  you  will  impeach  any  to  me 
of  the  road,  or  anything  else,  I  will  step  away  to 
his  worship  Thrasher  this  instant,  and  I  am  sure 
I  have  interest  enough  with  him  to  get  you  admitted 
an  evidence." 

"  And  so,"  cries  Booth,  "  you  really  take  me  for  a 
highwayman  1" 

"  No  offence,  captain,  I  hope,"  said  the  keeper  ; 
as  times  go,  there  are  many  worse  men  in  the  world 
than  those.  Gentlemen  may  be  driven  to  distress, 
and when  they  are,  I  know  no  more  genteeler  way 
than  the  road.  It  hath  been  many  a  brave  mail's 
case,  to  my  knowledge,  and  men  of  as  much  honour 
too  as  any  in  the  world." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Booth,  "  I  assure  you  I  am  not 
that  gentleman  of  honour  you  imagine  me." 

Miss  Matthews,  who   had  long  understood    the 
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keeper  no  better  than  Mr.  Booth,  no  sooner  heard 
his  meaning  explained  than  she  was  fired  with 
greater  indignation  than  the  gentleman  had  expressed. 
"  How  dare  you,  sir,"  said  she  to  the  keeper,  "  in- 
sult a  man  of  fashion,  and  who  hath  had  the  honour 
to  bear  his  majesty's  commission  in  the  armyl  as 
you  yourself  own  you  know.  If  his  misfortunes 
have  sent  liim  hither,  sure  we  have  no  laws  that  will 
protect  such  a  fellow  as  you  in  insulting  him."  "  Fel- 
low !"  muttered  the  keeper — "  I  would  not  advise 
you,  madam,  to  use  such  language  to  me." — "  Do 
you  dare  threaten  mef  replied  Miss  Matthews  in  a 
rage.  "  Venture  in  the  least  instance  to  exceed 
your  authority  with  regard  to  me,  and  I  will  prose- 
cute you  with  the  utmost  vengeance." 

A  scene  of  very  high  altercation  now  ensued,  till 
Booth  interposed  and  quieted  the  keeper,  who  was, 
perhaps,  enough  inclined  to  an  accommodation ;  for, 
in  truth,  he  waged  unequal  war.  He  was  besides 
unwilling  to  incense  Miss  Matthews,  whom  he  ex- 
pected to  be  bailed  out  the  next  day,  and  who  had 
more  money  left  than  he  intended  she  should  carry 
out  of  the  prison  with  her  ;  and  as  for  any  violent  or 
unjustifiable  methods,  the  lady  had  discovered  much 
too  great  a  spirit  to  be  in  danger  of  them.  The 
governor,  therefore,  in  a  very  gentle  tone,  declared 
that,  if  he  had  given  any  offence  to  the  gentleman,  he 
heartily  asked  his  pardon ;  that,  if  he  had  known 
him  to  be  really  a  captain,  he  should  not  have 
entertained  any  such  suspicions ;  but  the  captain 
was  a  very  common  title  in  that  place,  and  belonged 
to  several  gentlemen  that  had  never  been  in  the 
army,  or,  at  most,  had  rid  private  like  himself.  "  To 
be  sure,  captain,"  said  he,  "  as  you  yourself  own, 
your  dress  is  not  very  military"  (for  he  had  on  a 
plain  fustian  suit)  ;  and  besides,  as  the  lawyer  says, 
noscitur  a  sosir,  is  a  very  good  rule.  And  I  don't 
believe  there  is  a  greater  rascal  upon  earth  than  that 
same  Robinson  that  I  was  talking  of.  Nay,  I  assure 
you,  I  wish  there  may  be  no  mischief  hatching 
against  you.  But  if  there  is  I  will  do  all  I  can 
Avith  the  lawj'er  to  prevent  it.  To  be  sure,  Mr. 
Murphy  is  one  of  the  cleverest  men  in  the  world  at 
the  law ;  that  even  his  enemies  must  own,  and  as  I 
recommend  him  to  all  the  business  I  can  (and  it  is 
not  a  little  to  be  sure  that  arises  in  this  place),  why 
one  good  turn  deserves  another.  And  I  may  expect 
that  he  will  not  be  concerned  in  any  plot  to  ruin 
any  friend  of  mine,  at  least  when  I  desire  him  not. 
I  am  sure  he  could  not  be  an  honest  man  if  he 
would." 

Booth  was  then  satisfied  that  Mr.  Robinson, 
whom  he  did  not  yet  know  by  name,  was  the  game- 
ster who  had  won  his  money  at  play.  And  now 
Miss  Matthews,  who  had  very  impatiently  borne 
this  long  interruption,  prevailed  on  the  keeper  to 
withdraw.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone  Mr.  Booth 
began  to  felicitate  her  upon  tlie  news  of  the  wounded 
gentleman  being  in  a  fair  likelihood  of  recovery. 
To  which,  after  short  silence,  she  answered,  "  There 
is  something,  perhaps,  which  you  will  not  easily 
guess,  that  makes  your  congratulation  more  agree- 
able to  me  than  the  first  account  I  heard  of  the  vil- 
lain's having  escaped  the  fate  he  deserves  ;  for  I  do 
assure  you,  at  first,  it  did  not  make  me  amends  for 
the  interruption  of  my  curiosity.  Now  I  hope  we 
shall  be  disturbed  no  more  till  you  have  finished 
your  whole  story. — You  left  off,  I  think,  somewhere 
in  the  struggle  about  leaving  Amelia — the  happy 
Amelia."  "  And  can  you  call  her  happy  at  such  a 
period  1"  cries  Booth.  "Happy,  ay,  happy,  in  any 
situation,"  answered  Miss  Matthews,  "  with  such  a 
husband.  I,  at  least,  may  well  think  so,  who  have 
experienced  the  very  reverse  of  her  fortune  ;  but  I 


was  not  born  to  be  happy.     I   may  say  with  the 
poet, 

'  The  blackest  ink  of  fate  was  Biive  my  lot. 
And  when  fate  writ  my  name,  it  made  a  blot. ' 

"  Nay,  nay,  dear  Miss  Matthews,"  answered 
Booth,  "you  must  and  shall  banish  such  gloomy 
thoughts.  Fate  hath,  I  hope,  many  happy  days  in 
store  for  you." — "  Do  you  believe  it,  Mr.  Booth  V 
replied  she  ;  "  indeed  you  know  the  contrary — you 
must  know — for  you  can't  have  forgot.  No  Amelia 
in  the  world  can  have  quite  obliterated — forgetful- 
ness  is  not  in  our  own  power.  If  it  was,  indeed,  I 
have  reason  to  think — but  I  know  not  what  I  am 
saying. — Pray  do  proceed  in  that  story." 

Booth  so  immediately  compUed  with  this  request 
that  it  is  possible  he  was  pleased  with  it.  To  say 
the  truth,  if  all  which  unwittingly  dropped  from  Miss 
Matthews  was  put  together,  some  conclusions  might, 
it  seems,  be  drawn  from  the  whole,  which  could  not 
convey  a  very  agreeable  idea  to  a  constant  husband. 
Booth,  therefore,  proceeded  to  relate  what  is  written 
in  the  third  book  of  this  history. 

BOOK  III.— CHAPTER  I. 

In  which  Mr.  Booth  resumes  his  story. 
'•  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  madam,"  continued  Booth, 
"  I  was  just  going  to  acquaint  you  with  the  doctor's 
opinion  when  we  were  interrupted  by  the  keeper. 

"  The  doctor,  having  heard  counsel  on  both  sides, 
that  is  to  say,  Mrs.  Harris  for  my  staying,  and  Miss 
Betty  for  my  going,  at  last  delivered  his  own  sen- 
timents. As  for  Amelia,  she  sat  silent,  drowned  in 
her  tears ;  nor  was  I  myself  in  a  much  better 
situation. 

"  '  As  the  commissions  are  not  signed,' said  the 
doctor,  '  I  think  you  may  be  said  to  remain  in  your 
former  regiment ;  and  therefore  I  think  you  ought 
to  go  on  this  expedition ;  your  duty  to  your  king 
and  country,  whose  bread  you  have  eaten,  requires 
it ;  and  this  is  a  duty  of  too  high  a  nature  to  admit 
the  least  deficiency.  Regard  to  your  character, 
likewise,  requires  you  to  go  ;  for  the  world,  which 
might  justly  blame  your  staying  at  home  if  the 
case  was  even  fairly  stated,  will  not  deal  so  honestly 
by  you  :  you  must  expect  to  have  every  circumstance 
against  you  heightened,  and  most  of  what  makes  for 
your  defence  omitted ;  and  thus  you  will  be  stig- 
matised as  a  coward  w"ithout  any  palliation.  As  the 
malicious  disposition  of  mankind  is  too  well  known, 
and  the  cruel  pleasure  which  they  take  in  destroying 
the  reputations  of  others,  the  use  we  are  to  make 
of  this  knowledge  is  to  afford  no  handle  to  reproach  ; 
for,  bad  as  the  world  is,  it  seldom  falls  on  any  man 
who  hath  not  given  some  slight  cause  for  censure, 
thotigh  this,  perhaps,  is  often  aggravated  ten  thou- 
sand fold ;  and,  when  we  blame  the  malice  of  the 
aggravation,  we  ought  not  to  forget  our  own  impru- 
dence in  giving  the  occasion.  Remember,  my  boy, 
your  honour  is  at  stake  ;  and  you  know  how  nice 
the  honour  of  a  soldier  is  in  these  cases.  This  is  a 
treasure  which  he  must  be  your  enemy,  indeed,  who 
would  attempt  to  rob  you  of.  Therefore,  you  ought 
to  consider  every  one  as  your  enemy  who,  by  de- 
siring you  to  stay,  would  rob  you  of  your  honour.' 

"  '  Do  you  hear  that,  sister  1'  cries  Miss  Betty. — 
*  Yes,  I  do  hear  it,'  answered  Amelia,  with  more 
spirit  than  I  ever  saw  her  exert  before,  *  and  would 
preserve  his  honour  at  the  expense  of  my  life.  I 
will  preserve  it  if  it  should  be  at  that  expense  ;  and 
since  it  is  Dr.  Harrison's  opinion  that  he  ought  to 
go,  I  give  my  consent.  Go,  my  dear  husband,' 
cried  she,  falling  upon  her  kness  ;  '  may  every  angel 
of  heaven  guard  and  preserve  you !' — I  cannot  repeat 
her  words  without  being  affected,"  said  he,  wiping 
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his  eyes,  "  the  excellence  of  that  woman  no  words 
can  paint :  Miss  IMatthews,  she  hath  every  perfection 
in  human  nature. 

"  I  will  not  tire  you  with  the  repetition  of  any 
more  that  passed  on  that  occasion,  nor  with  the 
quarrel  that  ensued  between  Mrs.  Harris  and  the 
doctor  ;  for  the  old  lady  could  not  submit  to  my 
leaving  her  daughter  in  her  present  condition.  She 
fell  severely  on  the  army,  and  cursed  the  day  in  which 
her  daughter  was  married  to  a  soldier,  not  sparing 
her  doctor  for  having  had  some  share  in  the  match. 
I  will  omit,  likewise,  the  tender  scene  which  passed 
between  Amelia  and  myself  previous  to  my  de- 
parture." 

"  Indeed,  I  beg  you  would  not,"  cries  Miss  Mat- 
thews ;  "  nothing  delights  me  more  than  scenes  of 
tenderness.  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  if  possible, 
every  syllable  which  was  uttered  on  both  sides." 

"  I  will  indulge  you  then,"  cries  Booth,  "  as  for  as 
is  in  my  power.  Indeed,  I  believe  I  am  able  to  re- 
collect much  the  greatest  part ;  for  the  impression  is 
never  to  be  effaced  from  my  memory." 

He  then  proceeded  as  Miss  jMatthews  desired  ; 
but,  lest  all  our  readers  should  not  be  of  her  opinion, 
we  will,  according  to  our  usual  custom,  endeavour 
to  accommodate  ourselves  to  every  taste,  and  shall, 
therefore,  place  this  scene  in  a  chapter  by  itself, 
which  we  desire  all  our  readers  who  do  not  love,  or 
who,  perhaps,  do  not  know  the  pleasure  of  tender- 
ness, to  pass  over ;  since  they  may  do  this  without 
any  prejudice  to  the  thread  of  the  narrative. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Containing  a  scene  of  the  tender  kind. 
"  The  doctor,  madam,"  continued  Booth,  "  spent 
his  evening  at  Mrs.  Harris's  house,  where  I  sat  with 
him  whilst  he  smoked  his  pillow  pipe,  as  his  phrase 
is.  Amelia  was  retired  above  half  an  hour  to  her 
chamber  before  I  went  to  her.  At  my  entrance  I 
found  her  on  her  knees,  a  posture  in  which  I  never 
disturbed  her.  In  a  few  minutes  she  arose,  came  to 
me,  and,  embracing  me,  said  she  had  been  praying 
for  resolution  to  support  the  cruellest  moment  she 
had  ever  undergone  or  could  possibly  undergo.  I 
reminded  her  how  much  more  bitter  a  farewell 
would  be  on  a  death-bed,  when  we  never  could 
meet,  in  this  world  at  least,  again.  I  then  endea- 
voured to  lessen  all  those  objects  which  alarmed  her 
most,  and  particularly  the  danger  I  was  to  en- 
counter, upon  which  head  I  seemed  a  little  to  com- 
fort her ;  but  the  probable  length  of  my  absence 
and  the  certain  length  of  my  voyage  were  circum- 
stances which  no  oratory  of  mine  could  even  pal- 
liate. '  Oh,  heavens  !'  said  she,  bursting  into  tears, 
'  can  I  bear  to  think  that  hundreds,  thousands  for 
aught  I  know,  of  miles  or  leagues,  that  lands  and 
seas  are  between  us^  What  is  the  prospect  from 
that  mount  in  our  garden  where  I  have  sat  so  many 
happy  hours  with  my  Billy  ">.  what  is  the  distance 
between  that  and  the  farthest  hill  which  we  see  from 
thence  compared  to  the  distance  which  will  be  be- 
tween us  ^  You  cannot  wonder  at  this  idea  ;  you 
must  remember,  my  Billy,  at  this  place,  this  very 
thought  came  formerly  into  my  foreboding  mind. 
I  then  begged  you  to  leave  the  army.  Why  would 
yo<i  not  comply  *? — did  I  not  tell  you  then  that  the 
smallest  cottage  we  could  survey  from  the  mount 
would  be,  with  you,  a  paradise  to  me  1  it  would  be 
so  still — why  can't  my  Billy  think  so  1  am  I  so  much 
his  superior  in  love"?  where  is  the  dishonour,  Billy"? 
or,  if  there  be  any,  will  it  reach  our  ears  in  our  little 
hut!  are  glory  and  fame,  and  not  his  Amelia,  the 
happiness  of  my  husband  1  go  then,  purchase  them 
at  my  expense.     You  will  pay  a  few  sighs,  perhaps 


a  few  tears,  at  parting,  and  then  new  scenes  will 
drive  away  the  thoughts  of  poor  Amelia  from  your 
bosom  :  but  what  assistance  shall  I  have  in  my  af- 
fliction 1  not  that  any  change  of  scene  could  drive 
you  one  moment  from  my  remembrance  ;  yet  here 
every  object  I  behold  will  place  your  loved  idea  in 
the  liveliest  manner  before  my  eyes.  This  is  the 
bed  in  which  you  have  reposed  ;  that  is  the  chair  on 
which  you  sat.  Upon  these  boards  you  have  stood. 
These  books  you  have  read  to  me.  Can  I  walk 
among  our  beds  of  flowers  without  viewing  your 
favourites,  nay,  those  which  you  have  planted  with 
your  own  hands '?  can  I  see  one  beauty  from  our 
beloved  mount  which  you  have  not  pointed  out  to 
me  V — Thus  she  went  on,  the  woman,  madam,  you 
see,  still  prevailing." — "  Since  you  mention  it,"  says 
Miss  Matthews,  with  a  smile,  "  I  own  the  same  ob- 
servation occurred  to  me.  It  is  too  natural  to  us  to 
consider  ourselves  only,  Mr.  Booth." — "  You  shall 
hear,"  he  cried.  "  At  last  the  thoughts  of  her  present 
condition  suggested  themselves. — '  But  if,'  said  she, 
'  my  situation,  even  in  health,  will  be  so  intolerable, 
how  shall  I,  in  the  danger  and  agonies  of  child- 
birth, support  your  absence  "i' — Here  she  stopped, 
and,  looking  on  me  with  all  the  tenderness  imagin- 
able, cried  out,  '  And  am  I  then  such  a  wretch  to 
wish  for  your  presence  at  such  a  season  1  ought  I  not 
to  rejoice  that  you  are  out  of  the  hearing  of  my  cries 
or  the  knowledge  of  my  pains  *?  if  I  die,  will  you  not 
have  escaped  the  liorrors  of  a  parting  ten  thousand 
times  more  dreadful  than  this  1  Go,  go,  my  Billy  ; 
the  very  circumstance  which  made  me  most  dread 
your  departure  hath  perfectly  reconciled  me  to  it.  I 
perceive  clearly  now  that  I  was  only  wishing  to  support 
my  own  weakness  with  your  strength,  and  to  relieve 
my  own  pains  at  the  price  of  yours.  Believe  me, 
my  love,  I  am  ashamed  of  myself.' — I  caught  her  in 
my  arms  with  raptures  not  to  be  expressed  in  words, 
called  her  my  heroine ;  sure  none  ever  better  de- 
served that  name  ;  after  which  we  remained  for 
some  time  speechless,  and  locked  in  each  other's 
embraces." — "  I  am  convinced,"  said  Miss  Matthews, 
with  a  sigh,  "  there  are  moments  in  life  worth  pur- 
chasing with  worlds." 

"  At  length  the  fatal  morning  came.  I  endea- 
voured to  hide  every  pang  of  my  heart,  and  to  wear 
the  utmost  gaiety  in  my  countenance.  Amelia  acted 
the  same  part.  In  these  assumed  characters  we  met 
the  family  at  breakfast ;  at  their  breakfast,  I  mean, 
for  we  were  both  full  already.  The  doctor  had  spent 
above  an  hour  that  morning  in  discourse  with  Mrs. 
Harris,  and  had,  in  some  measure,  reconciled  her 
to  my  departure.  He  now  made  use  of  every  art 
to  relieve  the  poor  distressed  Amelia ;  not  by  in- 
veighing against  the  folly  of  grief,  or  by  seriously 
advising  her  not  to  grieve  ;  both  which  were  suf- 
ficiently performed  by  Miss  Betty.  The  doctor,  on 
the  contrary,  had  recourse  to  every  means  which 
might  cast  a  veil  over  the  idea  of  grief,  and  raise 
comfortable  images  in  my  angel's  mind.  He  endea- 
voured to  lessen  the  supposed  length  of  my  absence 
by  discoursing  on  matters  which  were  more  distant 
in  time.  He  said  he  intended  next  year  to  rebuild 
a  part  of  his  parsonage-house.  '  And  you,  captain,' 
says  he,  '  shall  lay  the  corner-stone,  I  promise  you ;' 
with  many  other  circumstances  of  the  like  nature, which 
produced,  I  believe,  some  good  effect  on  us  both. 

"  Amelia  spoke  but  little  ;  indeed,  more  tears  than 
words  dropped  from  her  ;  however,  she  seemed  re- 
solved to  bear  her  afBiction  with  resignation.  But 
when  the  dreadful  news  arrived  that  the  horses 
were  ready,  and  I,  having  taken  my  leave  of  all  the 
rest,  at  last  approached  her,  she  was  unable  to  sup- 
port the  conflict  with  nature  anj  longer   and,  cling- 
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ing  roimil  my  neck,  she  cried,  '  Farewell,  farewell 
for  ever ;  for  I  shall  never,  never  see  you  more.' 
At  which  words  the  blood  entirely  forsook  her  lovely 
cheeks,  and  she  became  a  lifeless  corpse  in  my  arms. 

"  Amelia  continued  so  long  motionless,  that  the 
doctor,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Harris,  began  to  be  under 
the  most  terrible  apprehensions ;  so  they  informed 
me  afterwards,  for  at  that  time  I  was  incapable 
of  making  any  observation.  I  had  indeed  very 
little  more  use  of  my  senses  than  the  dear  creature 
whom  I  supported.  At  length,  however,  we  were 
all  delivered  from  our  fears  ;  and  life  again  visited 
the  lovliest  mansion  that  human  nature  ever  afforded 
it. 

"  I  had  been,  and  yet  was,  so  terrified  with  what 
had  happened,  and  Amelia  continued  yet  so  weak 
and  ill,  that  I  determined,  whatever  might  be  the 
consequence,  not  to  leave  her  that  day  ;  which  reso- 
lution she  was  no  sooner  acquainted  with  than  she 
fell  on  her  knees,  crying,  '  Good  Heaven !  I  thank 
thee  for  this  reprieve  at  least.  Oh  !  that  every  hour 
of  my  future  life  could  be  crammed  into  this  dear  day !' 

"  Our  good  friend  the  doctor  remained  witla  us. 
He  said  he  had  intended  to  visit  a  family  in  some 
affliction  ;  'but  I  don't  know,'  says  he,  '  why  I  should 
ride  a  dozen  miles  after  affliction,  when  we  have 
enough  here.'  Of  all  mankind  the  doctor  is  the 
best  of  comforters.  As  his  excessive  good-nature 
makes  him  take  vast  delight  in  the  office,  so  his 
great  penetration  into  the  human  mind,  joined  to 
his  great  experience,  renders  him  the  most  wonderful 
proficient  in  it ;  and  he  so  well  knows  when  to 
soothe,  when  to  reason,  and  when  to  ridicule,  that 
he  never  applies  any  of  those  arts  improperly,  which 
is  almost  universally  the  case  with  the  physicians  of 
the  mind,  and  which  it  requires  very  great  judgment 
and  dexterity  to  avoid. 

"  The  doctor  principally  applied  himself  to  ridi- 
culing the  dangers  of  the  siege,  in  which  he  suc- 
ceeded so  well,  that  he  sometimes  forced  a  smile 
even  into  the  face  of  Amelia.  But  what  most  com- 
forted her  were  the  arguments  he  used  to  convince 
her  of  the  probability  of  my  speedy  if  not  imme- 
diate return.  He  said  the  general  opinion  was, 
that  the  place  woud  be  taken  before  our  arrival  there  ; 
in  which  case  we  should  have  nothing  more  to  do 
than  to  make  the  best  of  our  way  home  again. 

"  Amelia  was  so  lulled  by  these  arts  that  she  passed 
the  day  much  better  than  I  expected.  Though  the 
doctor  could  not  make  pride  strong  enough  to  con- 
quer love,  yet  he  exalted  the  former  to  make  some 
stand  against  the  latter ;  insomuch  that  my  poor 
Amelia,  I  believe,  more  than  once  flattered  herself, 
to  speak  the  language  of  the  world,  that  her  reason 
had  gained  an  entire  victory  over  her  passion  ;  till 
love  brought  up  a  reinforcement,  if  I  may  use  that 
term,  of  tender  ideas,  and  bore  down  all  before 
him. 

"  In  the  evening  the  doctor  and  I  passed  another 
half  hour  together,  when  he  proposed  to  me  to  en- 
deavour to  leave  Amelia  asleep  in  the  morning,  and 
promised  me  to  be  at  hand  when  she  awaked,  and 
to  support  her  with  all  the  assistance  in  his  power. 
He  added  that  nothing  was  more  foolish  than  for 
friends  to  take  leave  of  each  other.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
says  he,  in  the  common  acquaintance  and  friendship 
of  the  world,  this  is  a  very  harmless  ceremony  ;  but 
between  two  persons  who  really  love  each  other  the 
church  of  Rome  never  invented  a  penance  half  so 
severe  as  this  which  we  absurdly  impose  on  our- 
selves. 

"  I  greatly  approved  the  doctor's  proposal ;  thanked 
him,  and  promised,  if  possible,  to  put  it  in  execu- 
tiou,     He  then  shook  me  by  the  hand,  and  heartily 


wished  me  well,  saying,  in  his  blunt  way,  *  Well,  boy, 
I  hope  to  see  thee  crowned  with  laurels  at  thy  re- 
turn ;  one  comfort  I  have  at  least,  that  stone  walls 
and  a  sea  will  prevent  thee  fi-om  running  away.' 

"  When  I  had  left  the  doctor  I  repaired  to  my 
Amelia,  whom  I  found  in  her  chamber,  employed 
in  a  very  different  manner  from  what  she  had  been 
the  preceding  night ;  she  was  busy  in  packing  up 
some  trinkets  in  a  casket,  which  she  desired  me  to 
carry  with  me.  This  casket  was  her  own  work,  and 
she  had  just  fastened  it  as  I  came  to  her. 

"  Her  eyes  very  plainly  discovered  what  had 
passed  while  she  was  engaged  in  her  work :  how- 
ever, her  countenance  was  now  serene,  and  she 
spoke,  at  least,  with  some  cheerfulness.  But  after 
some  time,  '  You  must  take  care  of  this  casket, 
Billy,'  said  she.  '  You  must,  indeed,  Billy — for — ' 
here  passion  almost  choked  her,  till  a  flood  of  tears 
gave  her  relief,  and  then  she  proceeded — '  For  I 
shall  be  the  happiest  woman  that  ever  was  born 
when  I  see  it  again.'  I  told  her,  with  the  blessing 
of  God,  that  day  would  soon  come.  '  Soon !'  an- 
swered she.  '  No,  Billy,  not  soon ;  a  week  is  an 
age  ; — but  yet  the  day  may  come.  It  shall,  it  must, 
it  will !  Yes,  Billy,  we  shall  meet  never  to  part 
again,  even  in  this  world,  I  hope.'  Pardon  my 
weakness,  Miss  Matthews,  but  upon  my  soul  I  can- 
not help  it,"  cried  he,  vt^iping  his  eyes.  "  Well,  I 
wonder  at  your  patience,  and  I  will  try  it  no 
longer.  Amelia,  tired  out  with  so  long  a  struggle 
between  variety  of  passions,  and  having  not  closed 
her  eyes  during  three  successive  nights,  towards  the 
morning  fell  into  a  profound  sleep.  In  which  sleep 
I  left  her,  and,  having  dressed  myself  with  all  the 
expedition  imaginable,  singing,  whistling,  hurrying, 
attempting  by  every  method  to  banish  thought,  I 
mounted  my  horse,  which  I  had  over-night  ordered 
to  be  ready,  and  galloped  away  from  that  house 
where  all  my  treasure  was  deposited. 

"  Thus,  madam,  I  have,  in  obedience  to  your 
commands,  run  through  a  scene  which,  if  it  hath 
been  tiresome  to  you,  you  must  yet  acquit  me  of 
having  obtruded  upon  you.  This  I  am  convinced 
of,  that  no  one  is  capable  of  tasting  such  a  scene 
who  hath  not  a  heart  full  of  tenderness,  and  per- 
haps not  even  then,  unless  he  hath  been  in  the 
same  situation." 


CHAPTER  III. 

In  which  Mr.  Booth  sets  forward  on  liis  journey. 

'  Well,  madam,  we  have  now  taken  our  leave  of 
Amelia.  I  rode  a  full  mile  before  I  once  suffered 
myself  to  look  back  ;  but  now  being  come  to  the 
top  of  a  little  hill,  the  last  spot  I  knew  which  could 
give  me  a  prospect  of  Mrs.  Harris's  house,  my  reso- 
lution failed  :  I  stopped  and  cast  my  eyes  backward. 
Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  felt  at  that  instant  1  I  do  as- 
sure you  I  am  not  able.  So  many  tender  ideas 
crowded  at  once  into  my  mind,  that,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression,  they  almost  dissolved  my  heart. 
And  now,  madam,  the  most  unfortunate  accident 
came  first  into  my  head.  This  was,  that  I  had  in 
the  hurry  and  confusion  left  the  dear  casket  behind 
me.  The  thought  of  going  back  at  first  suggested 
itself ;  but  the  consequences  of  that  were  too  ap- 
parent. I  therefore  resolved  to  send  my  man,  and 
in  the  mean  time  to  ride  on  softly  on  my  road.  He 
immediately  executed  my  orders,  and  after  some 
time,  feeding  my  eyes  with  that  delicious  and  yet 
heart-felt  prospect,  I  at  last  turned  my  horse  to 
descend  the  hill,  and  proceeded  about  a  hundred 
yards,  when,  considering  with  myself  that  I  should 
lose  no  time  by  a  second  indulgence,  I  again  turned 
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back,  and  once  more  feasted  my  sight  with  the  same 
painful  pleasure  till  my  man  returned,  bringing  me 
the  casket,  and  an  account  that  Amelia  still  con- 
tinued in  the  sweet  sleep  I  left  her.  I  now  suddenly 
turned  my  horse  for  the  last  time,  and  with  the  ut- 
most resolution  pursued  my  journey. 

"  I  perceived  my  man  at  his  return, — But  before 
I  mention  anytliing  of  him  it  may  be  proper,  madam, 
to  acquaint  you  who  he  was.  He  was  the  foster- 
brother  of  "my  Amelia.  This  young  fellow  had 
taken  it  into  his  head  to  go  into  the  army  ;  and  he 
was  desirous  to  serve  under  my  command.  The 
doctor  consented  to  discharge  him ;  his  mother  at 
last  consented  to  his  importunities,  and  I  was  very 
easily  prevailed  on  to  list  one  of  the  handomest 
young  fellows  in  England. 

"  You  will  easily  believe  I  had  some  little  partiality 
to  one  whose  milk  Amelia  had  sucked  ;  but,  as  he 
had  never  seen  the  regiment,  I  had  no  opportunity 
to  show  him  any  great  mark  of  favour.  Indeed  he 
waited  on  me  as  my  servant ;  and  I  treated  him 
with  all  the  tenderness  which  can  be  used  to  one  in 
that  station. 

"  TMien  I  was  about  to  change  into  the  horse- 
guards  the  poor  fellow  began  to  droop,  fearing  that 
he  should  no  longer  be  in  the  same  corps  with  me, 
though  certainly  that  would  not  have  been  the 
case.  However,  he  had  never  mentioned  one  word 
of  his  dissatisfaction.  He  is  indeed  a  fellow  of  a 
noble  spirit ;  but  when  he  heard  that  I  was  to  re- 
main where  I  was,  and  that  we  were  to  go  to  Gib- 
raltar together,  he  fell  into  transports  of  joy  little 
short  of  madness.  In  short,  the  poor  fellow  had 
imbibed  a  very  strong  affection  for  me  ;  though  this 
was  what  I  knew  nothing  of  till  long  after. 

"  "When  he  returned  to  me  then,  as  I  was  saying, 
with  the  casket,  I  observed  his  eyes  all  over  blub- 
bered with  tears.  I  rebuked  him  a  little  too  rashly 
on  this  occasion.  'Heyday!'  says  I,  'what  is  the 
meaning  of  thisi  I  hope  I  have  not  a  milk-sop 
with  me.  If  I  thought  you  would  show  such  a  face 
to  the  enemy  I  would  leare  you  behind.' — '  Your 
honour  need  not  fear  that,  answered  he ;  I  shall 
find  nobody  there  that  I  shall  love  well  enough 
to  make  me  cry.'  I  was  highly  pleased  with  this 
answer,  in  which  I  thought  I  could  discover  both 
sense  and  spirit.  I  then  asked  him  what  had  occa- 
sioned those  tears  since  he  had  left  me  (for  he  had 
no  sign  of  any  at  that  time),  and  whether  he  had 
seen  his  mother  at  Mrs.  Harris's  1  He  answered 
in  the  negative,  and  begged  that  I  would  ask  him 
no  more  questions ;  adding  that  he  was  not  very  apt 
to  cry,  and  he  hoped  he  should  never  give  me  such 
another  opportunity  of  blaming  him.  I  mention 
this  only  as  an  instance  of  his  affection  towards  me  ; 
for  I  never  could  account  for  those  tears  any  other- 
wise than  by  placing  them  to  the  account  of  that 
distress  in  which  he  left  me  at  that  time.  We  tra- 
velled full  forty  miles  that  day  without  baiting,  when, 
arriving  at  the  inn  where  I  intended  to  rest  that 
night,  I  retired  immediately  to  my  chamber,  with 
my  dear  Amelia's  casket,  the  opening  of  which  was 
the  nicest  repast,  and  to  which  every  other  hunger 
gave  way. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  mention  to  you  all  the  little 
matters  with  which  Amelia  had  furnished  this  casket. 
It  contained  medicines  of  all  kinds,  which  her  mother, 
who  was  the  lady  Bountiful  of  that  country,  had 
supplied  her  with.  The  most  valuable  of  all  to  me 
was  a  lock  of  her  dear  hair,  which  I  have  from  that 
time  to  this  worn  in  my  bosom.  What  would  I 
have  then  given  for  a  little  picture  of  my  dear  angel, 
which  she  had  lost  from  her  chamber  about  a  month 
before !  and  which  we  had  the  highest  reason  in  the 


world  to  imagine  her  sister  had  taken  away ;  for  tlie 
suspicion  lay  only  between  her  and  Amelia's  maid, 
who  was  of  all  creatures  the  honestest,  and  whom 
her  mistress  had  often  trusted  with  things  of  much 
greater  value  ;  for  the  picture,  which  was  set  in  gold, 
and  had  two  or  three  little  diamonds  round  it,  was 
worth  about  twelve  guineas  only ;  whereas  Amelia 
left  jewels  in  her  care  of  much  greater  value." 

"  Sure,"  cries  Miss  Matthews,  "she  could  not  be 
such  a  paltry  pilferer." 

"  Not  on  account  of  the  gold  or  the  jewels,"  cries 
Booth.  "  We  imputed  it  to  mere  spite,  with  which, 
I  assure  you,  she  abounds  ;  and  she  knew  that,  next 
to  Amelia  herself,  there  was  nothing  which  I  valued 
so  much  as  this  little  picture;  for  such  a  resemblance 
did  it  bear  of  the  original,  that  Hogarth  himself  did 
never,  I  believe,  draw  a  stronger  likeness.  Spite, 
therefore,  was  the  only  motive  to  this  cruel  depreda- 
tion ;  and  indeed  her  behaviour  on  the  occasion 
sufficiently  convinced  us  both  of  the  justice  of  our 
suspicion,  though  we  neither  of  us  durst  accuse  her ; 
and  she  herself  had  the  assurance  to  insist  very 
strongly  (though  she  could  not  pi'evail)  with  Amelia 
to  turn  away  her  innocent  maid,  saying,  she  would 
not  live  in  the  house  with  a  thief." 

Miss  Matthews  now  discharged  some  curses  on 
Miss  Betty,  not  much  worth  repeating,  and  then 
Mr.  Booth  proceeded  in  his  relation. 


CHAPTER,  IV. 

A  Sea  Piece. 
"  The  next  day  we  joined  the  regiment,  which  was 
soon  after  to  embark.  Nothing  but  mirth  and 
jollity  were  in  the  countenance  of  every  officer  and 
soldier ;  and,  as  I  now  met  several  friends  whom  I 
had  not  seen  for  above  a  year  before,  I  passed 
several  happy  hours,  in  which  poor  Amelia's  image 
seldom  obtruded  itself  to  interrupt  my  pleasure.  To 
confess  the  truth,  dear  Miss  Matthews,  the  tenderest 
of  passions  is  capable  of  subsiding ;  nor  is  absence 
from  our  dearest  friends  so  insupportable  as  it  may 
at  first  appear.  Distance  of  time  and  place  do  really 
cure  what  they  seem  to  aggravate  ;  and  taking  leave 
of  our  friends  resembles  taking  leave  of  the  world ; 
concerning  which  it  hath  been  often  said  that  it  is 
not  death,  but  dying,  which  is  terrible."  —  Here 
Miss  Matthews  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  cried, 
"  I  sincerely  ask  your  pardon ;  but  I  cannot  help 
laughing  at  the  gravity  of  your  philosophy."  Booth 
answered.  That  the  doctrine  of  the  passions  had  been 
always  his  favom-ite  study  ;  that  he  was  convinced 
every  man  acted  entirely  from  that  passion  which 
was  uppermost.  "  Can  I  then  think,"  said  he, 
"  without  entertaining  the  utmost  contempt  for  my- 
self, that  any  pleasure  upon  earth  could  drive  the 
thoughts  of  Amelia  one  instant  from  my  mind'? 

"  At  length  we  embarked  aboard  a  transport,  and 
sailed  for  Gibraltar;  but  the  wind,  which  was  at 
first  fair,  soon  chopped  about;  so  that  we  Avere 
obliged,  for  several  days,  to  beat  to  windward,  as  the 
sea  phrase  is.  During  this  time  the  taste  which  I 
had  of  a  seafaring  life  did  not  appear  exti-emely 
agreeable.  We  rolled  up  and  down  in  a  little  narrow 
cabin,  in  which  were  three  officers,  all  of  us  ex- 
tremely sea-sick ;  our  sickness  being  much  aggra- 
vated by  the  motion  of  the  ship,  by  the  view  of  each 
other,  and  by  the  stench  of  the  men.  But  this  was 
but  a  little  taste  indeed  of  the  misery  which  was  to 
follow  ;  for  we  were  got  about  six  leagues  to  the 
westward  of  Scilly,  when  a  violent  storm  arose  at 
north-east,  which  soon  raised  the  waves  to  the 
height  of  mountains.  The  horror  of  this  is  not  to  be 
adequately  described  to  those  who  have  never  seen 
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the  like.  The  storm  hegan  in  the  evening,  and,  as 
the  clouds  brought  on  the  night  apace,  it  was  soon 
entirely  dark  ;  nor  had  we,  during  many  hours,  any 
other  light  than  what  was  caused  by  the  jarring  ele- 
ments, which  frequently  sent  forth  flashes,  or  rather 
streams  of  fire  ;  and  whilst  these  presented  the  most 
dreadful  objects  to  our  eyes,  the  roaring  of  the  winds, 
the  dashing  of  the  waves  against  the  ship  and  each 
other,  formed  a  sound  altogether  as  horrible  for  our 
ears ;  while  our  ship,  sometimes  lifted  up,  as  it 
were,  to  the  skies,  and  sometimes  swept  away  at 
once  as  into  I  he  lowest  abyss,  seemed  to  be  the  sport 
of  the  winds  and  seas.  The  captain  himself  almost 
gave  up  all  for  lost,  and  expressed  his  apprehension  of 
being  inevitably  cast  on  the  rocks  of  Scilly,  and  beat 
to  pieces.  And  now,  while  some  on  board  were 
addressing  themselves  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
others  applying  for  comfort  to  strong  liquors,  my 
whole  thoughts  were  entirely  engaged  by  my  Amelia. 
A  thousand  tender  ideas  crowded  into  my  mind.  I 
can  truly  say  that  I  had  not  a  single  consideration 
about  myself  in  which  she  was  not  concerned. 
Dying  to  me  was  leaving  her ;  and  the  fear  of  never 
seeing  her  more  was  a  dagger  stuck  in  my  heart. 
Again,  all  the  terrors  with  which  this  storm,  if  it 
reached  her  ears,  must  fill  her  gentle  mind  on  my 
account,  and  the  agonies  which  she  must  undergo 
when  she  heard  of  my  fate,  gave  m-e  such  intolerable 
pangs,  that  I  now  repented  my  resolution,  and 
wished,  I  own  I  wished,  that  I  had  taken  her  advice, 
and  preferred  love  and  a  cottage  to  all  the  dazzling 
charms  of  honour. 

"  While  I  was  tormenting  myself  with  those  me- 
ditations, and  had  concluded  myself  as  certainly  lost, 
the  master  came  into  the  cabin,  and  with  a  cheerful 
voice  assured  us  that  we  had  escaped  the  danger, 
and  that  we  had  certainly  passed  to  the  westward  of 
the  rock.  This  was  comfortable  news  to  all  present ; 
and  my  captain,  who  had  been  some  time  on  his 
knees,  leaped  suddenly  up,  and  testified  his  joy  with  a 
great  oath. 

"  A  person  unused  to  the  sea  would  have  been 
astonished  at  the  satisfaction  which  now  discovered 
itself  in  the  master  or  in  any  on  board  ;  for  the 
storm  still  raged  with  great  violence,  and  the  day- 
light, which  now  appeared,  presented  us  with  sights 
of  horror  sufficient  to  terrify  minds  which  were  not 
absolute  slaves  to  the  passion  of  fear  ;  but  so  great  is 
the  force  of  habit,  that  what  inspires  a  landman  with 
the  highest  apprehension  of  danger  gives  not  the 
least  concern  to  a  sailor,  to  whom  rocks  and  quick- 
sands are  almost  the  only  objects  of  terror. 

"  The  master,  however,  was  a  little  mistaken  in 
the  present  instance ;  for  he  had  not  left  the  cabin 
above  an  hour  before  my  man  came  running  to  me, 
and  acquainted  me  that  the  ship  was  half  full  of 
water ;  that  the  sailors  were  going  to  hoist  out  the 
boat  and  save  themselves,  and  begged  me  to  come 
that  moment  along  with  him,  as  I  tendered  my  pre- 
servation. With  this  account,  which  was  conveyed 
to  me  in  a  whisper,  I  acquainted  both  the  captain 
and  ensign ;  and  we  all  together  immediately 
mounted  the  deck,  where  we  found  the  master  mak- 
ing use  of  all  his  oratory  to  persuade  the  sailors 
that  the  ship  was  in  no  danger  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  employing  all  his  authority  to  set  the  pumps 
a-going,  which  he  assured  them  would  keep  the 
water  under,  and  save  his  dear  Lovely  Peggy  (for 
that  was  the  name  of  the  ship),  which  he  swore  he 
loved  as  dearly  as  his  own  soul. 

•'  Indeed  this  sufficiently  appeared  ;  for  the  leak 
was  so  great,  and  the  water  flowed  in  so  plentifully, 
that  his  Lovely  Peggy  was  half  filled  before  he  could 
be  brought  to  think  of  quitting  her ;  but  now  the 


boat  was  brought  alongside  the  ship,  and  the  master 
himself,  notwithstanding  all  his  love  for  her,  quitted 
his  ship,  and  leaped  into  the  boat.  Every  man  pre- 
sent attempted  to  follow  his  example,  when  I  heard 
the  voice  of  my  servant  roaring  forth  my  name  in  a 
kind  of  agony.  I  made  directly  to  the  ship's  side, 
but  was  too  late  ;  for  the  boat,  being  already  over- 
laden, put  directly  off.  And  now,  madam,  I  am  going 
to  relate  to  you  an  instance  of  heroic  affection  in  a 
poor  fellow  towards  his  master,  to  which  love  itself, 
even  among  persons  of  superior  education,  can  pro- 
duce but  few  similar  instances.  My  poor  man,  being 
unable  to  get  me  with  him  into  the  boat,  leaped  sud- 
denly into  the  sea,  and  swam  back  to  the  ship  ;  and, 
when  I  gently  rebuked  him  for  his  raslmess,  he  an- 
swered, he  chose  rather  to  die  with  me  than  to  live 
to  carry  the  account  of  my  death  to  my  Amelia  ;  at 
the  same  time  bursting  into  a  fiood  of  tears,  he  cried, 
'  Good  Heavens  !  what  will  that  poor  lady  feel  when 
she  hears  of  this  !'  This  tender  concern  for  my  dear 
love  endeared  the  poor  fellow  more  to  me  than  the 
gallant  instance  Avhich  he  had  just  before  given  of 
his  affection  towards  myself. 

"  And  now,  madam,  my  eyes  were  shocked  with 
a  sight,  the  horror  of  which  can  scarce  be  imagined ; 
for  the  boat  had  scarce  got  four  hundred  yards  from 
the  ship  when  it  was  swallowed  up  by  the  merciless 
waves,  which  now  ran  so  high,  that  out  of  the  num- 
ber of  persons  which  were  in  the  boat  none  recovered 
the  ship,  though  many  of  them  we  saw  miserably 
perish  before  our  eyes,  some  of  them  very  near  us, 
without  any  possibility  of  giving  them  the  least  as- 
sistance. 

"But,  whatever  we  felt  for  them,  we  felt,  I  believe, 
more  for  ourselves,  expecting  every  minute  when  we 
should  share  the  same  fate.  Among  the  rest,  one  of 
our  officers  appeared  quite  stupified  with  fear.  I 
never,  indeed,  saw  a  more  miserable  example  of  the 
great  power  of  that  passion  :  I  must  not,  however, 
omit  doing  him  justice,  by  saying  that  I  afterwards 
saw  the  same  man  behave  well  in  an  engagement, 
in  which  he  was  wounded ;  though  there  likewise 
he  was  said  to  have  betrayed  the  same  passion  of  fear 
in  his  countenance. 

"  The  other  of  our  officers  was  no  less  stupified 
(if  I  may  so  express  myself)  with  fool-hardiness, 
and  seemed  almost  insensible  of  his  danger.  To 
say  the  truth,  I  have,  from  this  and  some  other  in- 
stances which  I  have  seen,  been  almost  inclined  to 
think  that  the  courage  as  well  as  cowardice  of  fools 
proceeds  from  not  knowing  what  is  or  what  is  not  the 
proper  object  of  fear;  indeed,  we  may  account  for 
the  extreme  hardiness  of  some  men  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  for  the  terrors  of  children  at  a  bugbear.  The 
child  knows  not  but  that  the  bugbear  is  the  proper 
object  of  fear,  the  blockhead  knows  not  that  a  can- 
non-ball is  so. 

"  As  to  the  remaining  part  of  the  ship's  crew  and 
the  soldiery,  most  of  them  were  dead  drunk,  and  the 
rest  were  endeavouring,  as  fast  as  they  could,  to  pre- 
pare for  death  in  the  same  manner. 

"  In  this  dreadful  situation  we  were  taught  that 
no  human  condition  should  inspire  men  with  abso- 
lute despair  ;  for,  as  the  storm  had  ceased  for  some 
time,  the  swelling  of  the  sea  began  considerably  to 
abate  ;  and  Ave  now  perceived  the  man  of  war  which 
convoyed  us  at  no  great  distance  astern.  Those 
aboard  her  easily  perceived  our  distress,  and  made 
towards  us.  When  they  came  pretty  near  they 
hoisted  out  two  boats  to  our  assistance.  These  no 
sooner  approached  the  ship  than  they  were  instan- 
taneously filled,  and  I  myself  got  a  place  in  one  of 
them,  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  my  honest  servant,  of 
whose  fidelity  to  me  on  all  occasions  I  cannot  speak 
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or  think  too  highly.  Indeed,  I  got  into  the  boat  so 
much  the  more  easily,  as  a  great  number  on  board 
the  ship  were  rendered,  by  drink,  incapable  of  taking 
any  care  for  themselves.  There  was  time,  however, 
for  the  boat  to  pass  and  repass  ;  so  that,  when  we 
came  to  call  over  names,  three  only,  of  all  that  re- 
mained in  the  ship  after  the  loss  of  her  own  boat, 
were  missing. 

"  The  captain,  ensign,  and  myself,  were  received 
with  many  congratulations  by  our  officers  on  board 
the  man  of  war. — The  sea-officers  too,  all  except  the 
captain,  paid  us  their  compliments,  though  these 
were  of  the  rougher  kind,  and  not  without  several 
jokes  on  our  escape.  As  for  the  captain  himself,  we 
scarce  saw  him  during  many  hours ;  and,  when  he 
appeared,  he  presented  a  view  of  majesty  beyond  any 
that  I  had  ever  seen.  The  dignity  v/hich  he  pre- 
sei-ved  did  indeed  give  me  rather  the  idea  of  a 
Mogul,  or  a  Turkish  emperor,  than  of  any  of  the  mo- 
narchs  of  Christendom.  To  say  the  truth,  I  could  re- 
semble his  walk  on  the  deck  to  nothing  but  the  image 
of  captain  Gulliver  strutting  among  the  Lilliputians  ; 
he  seemed  to  think  liimself  a  being  of  an  order  supe- 
rior to  all  around  him,  and  more  especially  to  us  of 
the  land-service.  Nay,  such  was  the  behaviour  of 
all  the  sea-officers  and  sailors  to  us  and  our  soldiers, 
that,  instead  of  appearing  to  be  subjects  of  the  same 
prince,  engaged  in  one  quarrel,  and  joined  to  support 
one  cause,  we  landmen  rather  seemed  to  be  captives 
on  board  an  enemy's  vessel.  This  is  a  grievous  mis- 
fortune, and  often  proves  so  fatal  to  the  service,  that 
it  is  great  pity  some  means  could  not  be  found  of 
curing  it." 

Here  Mr.  Booth  stopped  a  while  to  take  breath. 
We  will  therefore  give  the  same  refreshment  to  the 
reader. 


CHAPTER  V. 


The  arrival  of  Booth  at  Gibraltar,  with  what  there  befel  Lim. 
"  The  adventures,"  continued  Booth,  "  which  hap- 
pened to  me  from  this  day  till  my  arrival  at  Gibral- 
tar are  not  worth  recounting  to  you.  After  a  voyage, 
the  remainder  of  which  was  tolerably  prosperous,  we 
arrived  in  that  garrison,  the  natural  strength  of  which 
is  so  well  known  to  the  whole  world. 

"  About  a  week  after  my  arrival  it  was  my  for- 
tune to  be  ordered  on  a  sally  party,  in  which  my 
left  leg  was  broke  with  a  musket-ball ;  and  I  should 
most  certainly  have  either  perished  miserably,  or 
must  have  owed  by  preservation  to  some  of  the 
enemy,  had  not  my  faithful  servant  carried  me  off 
on  his  shoulders,  and  afterwards,  with  the  assistance 
of  one  of  his  comrades,  brought  me  back  into  the 
garrison. 

"  The  agony  of  my  wound  was  so  great,  that  it 
threw  me  into  a  fever,  from  whence  my  surgeon  ap- 
prehended much  danger.  I  now  began  again  to  feel 
for  my  Amelia,  and  for  myself  on  her  account ;  and 
the  disorder  of  my  mind,  occasioned  by  such  melan- 
choly contemplations,  very  highly  aggravated  the  dis- 
temper of  my  body  ;  insomuch  that  it  would  pro- 
bably have  proved  fatal,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
friendship  of  one  captain  James,  an  officer  of  our 
regiment,  and  an  old  acquaintance,  who  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  pleasantest  companions  and  one  of 
the  best-natured  men  in  the  world.  This  worthy 
man,  who  had  a  head  and  a  heart  perfectly  adequate 
to  every  office  of  friendship,  stayed  with  me  almost 
day  and  night  during  my  illness  ;  and  by  strength- 
ening my  hopes,  raising  my  spirits,  and  cheering 
my  thoughts,  preserved  me  from  destruction. 

"  The  behaviour  of  this  man  alone  is  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  truth  of  my  doctrine,   that  all  men  act 


entirely  from  their  passions  ;  for  Bob  James  can 
never  be  supposed  to  act  from  any  motive  of  virttie 
or  religion,  since  he  constantly  laughs  at  both  ;  and 
yet  his  conduct  towards  me  alone  demonstrates  a 
degree  of  goodness  which,  perhaps,  few  of  the 
votaries  of  either  virtue  or  religion  can  equal." 

"  You  need  not  take  much  pains,"  answered  Miss 
Matthews,  with  a  smile,  "  to  convince  me  of  your 
doctrine.  I  have  been  always  an  advocate  for  the 
same.  I  look  upon  the  two  words  you  mention  to 
serve  only  as  cloaks,  under  which  hypocrisy  may  be 
the  better  enabled  to  cheat  the  world.  I  have  been 
of  that  opinion  ever  since  I  read  that  charming 
fellow  Mandevil." 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,"  answered  Booth  ;  "  I  hope 
you  do  not  agree  with  Mandevil  neither,  who  hath 
represented  human  nature  in  a  picture  of  the 
highest  deformity.  He  hath  left  out  of  his  system 
the  best  passion  which  the  mind  can  possess,  and 
attempts  to  derive  the  effects  or  energies  of  that  pas- 
sion from  the  base  impulses  of  pride  or  fear.  Where- 
as it  is  as  certain  that  love  exists  in  the  mind  of  man 
as  that  its  opposite  hatred  doth ;  and  the  same  reasons 
will  equally  prove  the  existence  of  the  one  as  the 
existence  of  the  other." 

"  I  don't  know,  indeed,"  replied  the  lady,  "  I 
never  thought  much  about  the  matter.  This  I 
know,  that  when  I  read  Mandevil  I  thought  all  he 
said  was  true ;  and  I  have  been  often  told  that  he 
proves  religion  and  virtue  to  be  only  mere  names. 
However,  if  he  denies  there  is  any  such  thing  as  love, 
that  is  most  certainly  wrong. — I  am  afraid  I  can  give 
him  the  lie  myself." 

"  I  will  join  with  you,  madam,  in  that,"  answered 
Booth,  "  at  any  time." 

"  Will  you  join  with  me  1  "  answered  she,  looking 
eagerly  at  him — "  O,  Mr.  Booth!  I  know  not  what 
I  was  going  to  say — What — Where  did  you  leave  off  1 
— I  would  not  interrupt  you — but  I  am  impatient  tc 
know  something." 

"  What,  madam  1"  cries  Booth;  "  if  I  can  give 
you  any  satisfaction — " 

"  No,  no,"  said  she,  "  I  must  hear  all ;  I  would 
not  for  the  world  break  the  thread  of  your  story. 
Besides,  I  am  afraid  to  ask — Pray,  pray,  sir,  go  on." 

"  Well,  madam,"  cries  Booth,  "  I  think  I  was 
mentioning  the  extraordinary  acts  of  friendship  done 
me  by  captain  James  ;  nor  can  I  help  taking  notice 
of  the  almost  unparalleled  fidelity  of  poor  Atkinson 
(for  that  was  my  man's  name),  who  was  not  only 
constant  in  the  assiduity  of  his  attendance,  but  during 
the  time  of  my  danger  demonstrated  a  concern  for 
me  which  I  can  hardly  account  for,  as  my  prevailing 
on  his  captain  to  make  him  a  serjeant  was  the  first 
favour  he  ever  received  at  my  hands,  and  this  did 
not  happen  till  I  was  almost  perfectly  recovered  of 
my  broken  leg.  Poor  fellow  !  I  shall  never  forget 
the  extravagant  joy  his  halbert  gave  him  ;  I  remem- 
ber it  the  more  because  it  was  one  of  the  happiest 
days  of  my  own  life  ;  for  it  was  upon  this  day  that  I 
received  a  letter  from  my  dear  Amelia,  after  a  long  . 
silence,  acquainting  me  that  she  was  out  of  all  danger 
from  her  lying-in. 

"  I  was  now  once  more  able  to  perform  my  duty; 
when  (so  unkind  was  the  fortune  of  war),  the  second 
time  I  mounted  the  guard,  I  received  a  violent  con- 
tusion from  the  bursting  of  a  bomb.  I  was  felled 
to  the  ground,  where  I  lay  breathless  by  the  blow, 
till  honest  Atkinson  came  to  my  assistance,  and  con- 
veyed me  to  my  room,  where  a  surgeon  immediately 
attended  me. 

"  The  injury  I  had  now  received  was  much  more 
dangerous  in  my  surgeon's  opinion  than  the  former; 
it  caused  me  to  spit  blood,  and  was  attended  with  a 
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fever,  and  other  bad  symptoms ;  so  that  very  fatal 
consequeuces  were  apprehended. 

•'  In  this  situation,  the  image  of  my  Amelia  haunt- 
ed me  day  and  night;  and  the  apprehensions  of 
never  seeing  her  more  were  so  intolerable,  that  I  had 
thoughts  of  resigning  my  commission,  and  returning 
home,  weak  as  I  was,  that  I  might  have,  at  least,  the 
satisfaction  of  dying  in  the  arms  of  my  love.  Captain 
James,  however,  persisted  in  dissuading  me  from  any 
such  resolution.  He  told  me  my  honour  was  too 
much  concerned,  attempted  to  raise  my  hopes  of 
recovery  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  ;  but  chiefly  he 
prevailed  on  me  by  suggesting  that,  if  the  worst 
which  I  apprehended  should  happen,  it  was  much 
better  for  Amelia  that  she  should  be  absent  than 
present  in  so  melancholy  an  hour.  'I  know,'  cried 
he,  '  the  extreme  joy  which  must  arise  in  you  from 
meeting  again  with  Amelia,  and  the  comfort  of  ex- 
piring in  her  arms  ;  but  consider  what  she  herself 
must  endure  upon  the  dreadful  occasion,  and  you 
would  not  wish  to  purchase  any  happiness  at  the 
price  of  so  much  pain  to  her.'  This  argument  at 
length  prevailed  on  me  ;  and  it  was  after  many  long 
debates  resolved  that  she  should  not  even  know  my 
present  condition  till  my  doom  either  for  life  or  death 
was  absolutely  fixed." 

"Oh!  Heavens',  how  great!  how  generous!" 
cried  Miss  Matthews.  "  Booth,  thou  art  a  noble 
fellow ;  and  I  scarce  think  there  is  a  woman  upon 
earth  worthy  so  exalted  a  passion." 

Booth  made  a  modest  answer  to  the  compliment 
which  Miss  Matthews  had  paid  him.  This  drew 
more  civilities  from  the  lady,  and  these  again  more 
acknowledgments ;  all  which  we  shall  pass  by,  and 
proceed  with  our  history. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Containing  matters  which  will  please  some  readers. 
"  Two  months  and  more  had  I  continued  in  a  state 
of  uncertainty,  sometimes  with  more  flattering,  and 
sometimes  with  more  alarming  symptoms  ;  when  one 
afternoon  poor  Atkinson  came  running  into  my  room, 
all  pale  and  out  of  breath,  and  begged  me  not  to  be 
surprised  at  his  news.  I  asked  him  eagerly  what 
was  the  matter,  and  if  it  was  anything  concerning 
Amelia  1  I  had  scarce  uttered  the  dear  name 
when  she  herself  rushed  into  the  room,  and  ran  hastily 
to  me,  ciying,  '  Yes,  it  is,  it  is  yom  Amelia  herself!' 

♦'  There  is  nothing  so  difficult  to  describe,  and 
generally  so  dull  when  described,  as  scenes  of  ex- 
cessive tenderness." 

"Can  you  think  so"?"  says  Miss  Matthews; 
"  surely  there  is  nothing  so  charming ! — O  !  Mr. 
Booth,  our  sex  is  d — ned  by  the  want  of  tenderness 
in  yours.  O,  were  they  all  like  you — certainly  no 
man  was  ever  your  equal." 

"  Indeed,  madam,"  cries  Booth,  "  you  honour  me 
too  much. — But — well — when  the  first  transports  of 
our  meeting  were  over,  Amelia  began  gently  to  chide 
me  for  having  concealed  my  illness  from  her  ;  for,  in 
three  letters  which  I  had  writ  her  since  the  accident 
had  happened,  there  was  not  the  least  mention  of  it, 
or  any  hint  given  by  which  she  could  possibly  con- 
clude I  was  otherwise  than  in  perfect  health.  And 
when  I  had  excused  myself,  by  assigniug  the  true 
reason,  she  cried — '  O  Mr.  Booth !  and  do  you 
know  so  little  of  your  Amelia  as  to  think  I  could  or 
would  survive  you  1  Would  it  not  be  better  for  one 
d  adful  sight  to  break  my  heart  all  at  once  than  to 
break  it  by  degrees  1 — O   Billy  !  can  anything  pay 

me  for  the  loss  of  this  embrace  1 ' But  I  ask  your 

pardon — how  ridiculous  doth   my   fondness  appear 
in  your  eyes  ! " 


"  How  often,"  answered  she,  "  shall  I  assert  the 
contrary  1  What  would  you  have  me  say,  Mr. 
Booth  "l  Shall  I  tell  you  I  envy  Mrs.  Booth  of  all  the 
women  in  the  world  "?  would  you  believe  me  if  I  did  1 
I  hope  you — what  am  I  saying  ?  Pray  make  no 
farther  apology,  but  go  on." 

"  After  a  scene,"  continued  he,  "  too  tender  to  be 
conceived  by  many,  Amelia  informed  me  that  she 
had  received  a  letter  from  an  unknown  hand  ac- 
quainting her  with  my  misfortune,  and  advising  her, 
if  she  ever  desired  to  see  me  more,  to  come  directly 
to  Gibraltar.  She  said  she  should  not  have  delayed 
a  moment  after  receiving  this  letter,  had  not  the 
same  ship  brought  her  one  from  me  written  with 
rather  more  than  usual  gaiety,  and  in  which  there 
was  not  the  least  mention  of  my  indisposition. 
This,  she  said,  greatly  puzzled  her  and  her  mother, 
and  the  worthy  divine  endeavoured  to  persuade  her 
to  give  credit  to  my  letter,  and  to  impute  the  other  to  a 
species  of  wit  with  which  the  world  greatly  abounds. 
This  consists  entirely  in  doing  various  kinds  of  mis- 
chief to  our  fellow-creatures,  by  belying  one,  de- 
ceiving another,  exposing  a  third,  and  drawing  in  a 
fourth  to  expose  himself;  in  short,  by  making  some 
the  objects  of  laughter,  others  of  contempt ;  and  in- 
deed not  seldom  by  subjecting  them  to  very  great 
inconveniences,  perhaps  to  ruin,  for  the  sake  of  a 
jest. 

"  Mrs.  Harris  and  the  doctor  derived  the  letter 
from  this  species  of  wit.  Miss  Betty,  however,  was 
of  a  different  opinion,  and  advised  poor  Amelia  to 
apply  to  an  officer  whom  the  governor  had  sent  over 
in  tlie  same  ship,  by  whom  the  report  of  my  illness 
was  so  strongly  confirmed,  that  Amelia  immediately 
resolved  on  her  voyage. 

"  I  had  a  great  curiosity  to  know  the  author  of 
this  letter,  but  not  the  least  trace  of  it  could  be  dis- 
covered. The  only  person  with  whom  I  lived  in 
any  great  intimacy  was  captain  James,  and  he, 
madam,  from  what  I  have  already  told  you,  you  will 
think  to  be  the  last  person  I  could  suspect ;  be- 
sides, he  declared  upon  his  honour  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter,  and  no  man's  honom"  is,  I  be- 
lieve, more  sacred.  There  was  indeed  an  ensign  of 
another  regiment  who  knew  my  wife,  and  who  had 
sometimes  visited  me  in  my  illness ;  but  be  was  a 
very  unlikely  man  to  interest  himself  much  in  any 
affairs  which  did  not  concern  him  ;  and  he  too  de- 
clared he  knew  nothing  of  it." 

"  And  did  you  never  discover  this  secret  1"  cried 
Miss  Matthews. 

"Never  to  this  day,"  answered  Booth. 

"  I  fancy,"  said  she,  "  I  could  give  a  shrewd 
guess.  What  so  likely  as  that  Mrs.  Booth,  when 
you  left  her,  should  have  given  her  foster-brother 
orders  to  send  her  word  of  whatever  befel  you'? 
Yet  stay — that  could  not  be  neither  ;  for  then  she 
would  not  have  doubted  whether  she  should  leave 
dear  England  on  the  receipt  of  the  letter.  No,  it 
must  have  been  by  some  other  means  ; — yet  that  I 
own  appeared  extremely  natural  to  me  ;  for  if  I  had 
been  left  by  such  a  husband  I  think  I  should  have 
pursued  the  same  method." 

"No,  madam,"  cried  Booth,  "it  must  have  been 
conveyed  by  some  other  channel ;  for  my  Amelia,  I 
am  certain,  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  manner  ; 
and  as  for  poor  Atkinson,  I  am  convinced  he  would 
not  have  ventured  to  take  such  a  step  without  ac- 
quainting me.  Besides,  the  poor  fellow  had,  I  be- 
lieve, such  a  regard  for  my  wife,  out  of  gratitude  for 
the  favours  she  hath  done  his  mother,  that  I  make  no 
doubt  he  was  highly  rejoiced  at  her  absence  from 
my  melancholy  scene.  Well,  whoever  writ  it  is  a 
matter  very  immaterial ;  yet,   aa  it  seemed  so  odd 
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and  unaccountable  an  incident,  I  could  not  help 
mentioning  it. 

"  From  the  time  of  Amelia's  arrival  nothing  re- 
markable happened  till  my  perfect  recovery,  unless 
I  should  observe  her  remarkable  behaviour,  so  full 
of  care  and  tenderness,  that  it  was  perhaps  without  a 
parallel." 

"O  no,  Mr.  Booth,"  cries  the  lady  ;"  it  is  fully 
equalled,  I  am  sure,  by  yom-  gratitude.  There  is 
nothing.  I  believe,  so  rare  as  gratitude  in  your  sex, 
especially  in  husbands.  So  kind  a  remembrance  is, 
indeed,  more  than  a  return  to  such  an  obligation ; 
for  where  is  the  mighty  obligation  which  a  woman 
confers,  who,  being  possessed  of  an  inestimable 
jewel,  is  so  kind  to  herself  as  to  be  careful  and  ten- 
der of  it  ■?  I  do  not  say  this  to  lessen  your  opinion 
of  Mrs.  Booth.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  she  loves 
you  as  well  as  she  is  capable.  But  I  would  not 
have  you  think  so  meanly  of  our  sex  as  to  imagine 
thei:e  are  not  a  thousand  women  susceptible  of  true 
tenderness  towards  a  meritorious  man.  Believe 
me,  Mr.  Bootli,  if  I  had  received  such  an  account  of 
an  accident  having  happened  to  such  a  husband, 
a  mother  and  a  parson  would  not  have  held  me  a 
moment.  I  should  have  leaped  into  the  first  fishing- 
boat  I  could  have  found,  and  bid  defiance  to  the 
winds  and  waves. — Oh!  there  is  no  true  tenderness 
but  in  a  woman  of  spirit.  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood all  this  while  to  reflect  on  Mrs.  Booth.  I  am 
only  defending  the  cause  of  my  sex  ;  for,  upon  my 
soul,  such  compliments  to  a  wife  are  a  satire  on  all 
the  rest  of  womankind." 

"  Sure  you  jest,  Miss  Matthews,"  answered  Booth, 
with  a  smile  ;  "however,  if  you  please,  I  will  pro- 
ceed in  my  story." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  captain,  continuing  his  story,  recounts  some  particulars 
which,  we  doubt  not,  to  many  good  people,  will  appear 
unnatural. 
*'  I  WAS  no  sooner  recovered  from  my  indisposition 
than  Amelia  herself  fell  ill.  This,  I  am  afraid,  was 
occasioned  by  the  fatigues  which  I  could  not  pre- 
vent her  from  undergoing  on  my  account ;  for,  as  my 
disease  went  off  with  violent  sweats,  during  which 
the  surgeon  strictly  ordered  that  I  should  lie  by  my- 
self, my  Amelia  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
spend  many  hours  in  her  own  bed.  During  my 
restless  fits  she  would  sometimes  read  to  me  several 
hours  together  ;  indeed  it  was  not  without  difficulty 
that  she  ever  quitted  my  bedside.  These  fatigues, 
added  to  the  inieasiness  of  her  mind,  overpowered 
her  weak  spirits,  and  threw  her  into  one  of  the 
worst  disorders  that  can  possibly  attend  a  woman  ; 
a  disorder  vei-y  common  among  the  ladies,  and  our 
physicians  have  not  agreed  upon  its  name.  Some 
call  it  the  fever  on  the  spirits,  some  a  nervous  fever, 
some  the  vapours,  and  some  the  hysterics." 

"  O  say  no  more,"  cries  Miss  Matthews ;  "  I  pity 
you,  I  pity  you  from  my  soul.  A  man  had  better 
be  plagued  with  all  the  curses  of  Egypt  than  with  a 
vapourish  wife." 

"  Pity  me  !  madam,"  answered  Booth  ;  "  pity 
rather  that  dear  creature  who,  from  her  love  and 
care  of  my  unworthy  self,  contracted  a  distemper, 
the  horrors  of  which  are  scarce  to  be  imagined.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  sort  of  complication  of  all  diseases  to- 
gether, with  almost  madness  added  to  them.  In 
this  situation,  the  siege  being  at  an  end,  the  governor 
gave  me  leave  to  attend  my  wife  to  Montpelier,  the 
air  of  which  was  judged  to  be  most  likely  to  restore 
her  to  health.  Upon  this  occasion  she  wrote  to  her 
mother  to  desire  a  remittance,  and  set  forth  the 
melancholy  condition  of  her  health,  and  her  neces- 


sity for  money,  in  such  terms  as  would  have  touched 
any  bosom  not  void  of  humanity,  though  a  stranger 
to  the  unhappy  sufferer.  Her  sister  answered  it, 
and  I  believe  I  have  a  copy  of  the  answer  in  my 
pocket.  I  keep  it  by  me  as  a  curiosity,  and  you 
would  think  it  more  so  could  I  show  you  my 
Amelia's  letter."  He  then  searched  his  pocket-book, 
and  finding  the  letter  among  many  others,  he  read 
it  in  the  following  words  : 

"  '  Dear  Sister, — My  mamma,  being  much  disordered,  hath 
commanded  me  to  tell  you  she  is  both  shocked  and  surprised 
at  your  extraordinary  request,  or,  as  she  chooses  to  call  it, 
order  for  money.  You  know,  my  dear,  she  says  that  your 
marriage  with  this  red-coat  man  w  as  entirely  against  her  con- 
sent and  the  opinion  of  all  your  family  (I  am  sure  I  may 
here  include  myself  in  that  number)  ;  and  yet,  alter  this  fatal 
act  of  disobedience,  she  was  prevailed  on  to  receive  you  as  her 
child;  not,  however,  nor  are  you  so  to  understand  it,  as  the 
favourite  which  you  was  before.  She  forgave  you ;  but  this 
was  as  a  christian  and  a  parent ;  still  preserving,  in  her  own 
mind,  a  just  sense  of  your  disobedience,  and  a  just  resentment 
on  that  account.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  resentment, 
she  desires  you  to  remember  that,  when  you  a  second  time 
ventured  to  oppose  her  authority,  and  nothing  would  serve 
you  but  taking  a  ramble  (an  indecent  one,  1  can't  help  saying) 
after  your  fellow,  she  thought  fit  to  show  the  excess  of  a 
mother's  tenderness,  and  furnished  you  with  no  less  than  fifty 
pounds  for  your  foolish  voyage.  How  can  she,  then,  be  other- 
wise than  surprised  at  your  present  demand  ?  which,  should 
she  be  so  weak  to  comply  with,  she  must  expect  to  be  every 
month  repeated,  in  order  to  supply  the  extravagance  of  a 
young  rakish  officer.  You  say  she  will  compassionate  your 
sufferings;  yes,  surely  she  doth  greatly  compassionate  them, 
and  so  do  I  too,  though  you  was  neither  so  kind  nor  so  civil 
as  to  suppose  I  should.  But  I  forgive  all  your  slights  to  me, 
as  well  now  as  formerly.  Nay,  I  not  only  forgive,  but  I  pray 
daily  for  you.  But,  dear  sister,  what  could  you  expect  less 
than  what  hath  happened?  you  should  have  believed  your 
friends,  who  were  wiser  and  older  than  you.  I  do  not  here 
mean  myself,  though  I  own  I  am  eleven  months  and  some  odd 
weeks  your  superior ;  though,  had  I  been  younger,  I  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  able  to  advise  you ;  for  wisdom  and  what 
some  may  call  beauty  do  not  always  go  together.  You  will  not 
be  offended  at  this ;  for  I  know,  in  your  heart,  you  have  always 
held  your  head  above  some  people,  whom,  perhaps,  other 
people  have  thought  better  of;  but  why  do  I  mention  what  I 
scorn  so  much  ?  No,  my  dear  sister.  Heaven  forbid  it  should 
ever  be  said  of  me  that  I  value  myself  uyion  my  face — not  hut 
if  I  could  believe  men  perhaps — but  I  hate  and  despise  men 
— you  know  I  do,  my  dear,  and  I  wish  you  had  despised  them 
as  much ;  hntj acta  est  aha,  as  the  doctor  says.  You  are  to 
make  the  best  of  your  fortune — what  fortune,  I  mean,  my 
mamma  may  please  to  give  you,  for  you  know  all  is  in  her 
power.  Let  me  advise  you,  then,  to  bring  your  mind  to  your 
circumstances,  and  remember  (for  I  can't  help  writing  it,  as 
it  is  for  your  own  good)  the  vapours  are  a  distemper  whicTi 
very  ill  become  a  knapsack.  Remember,  my  dear,  what  you 
have  done ;  remember  what  my  mamma  hath  dune ;  remember 
we  liave  something  of  yours  to  keep,  and  do  not  consider  your- 
self as  an  only  child ;  no,  nor  as  a  favourite  child  ;  but  be 
pleased  to  remember,  dear  sister,  your  most  affectionate  sister, 
and  most  obedient  humble  servant,  E.  Harris.'  " 

"O  brave  Miss  Betty!"  cried  Miss  Matthews  ; 
"  I  always  held  her  in  high  esteem  ;  but  I  protest 
she  exceeds  even  what  I  could  have  expected  from 
her." 

"  This  letter,  madam,"  cries  Booth,  "  you  will 
believe,  was  an  excellent  cordial  for  my  poor  Avife's 
spirits.  So  dreadful  indeed  was  the  effect  it  had 
upon  her,  that,  as  she  had  read  it  in  my  absence,  I 
found  her,  at  my  return  home,  in  the  most  violent 
fits  ;  and  so  long  was  it  before  she  recovered  her 
senses,  that  I  despaired  of  that  blessed  event  ever 
happening  ;  and  my  own  senses  very  narrowly  es- 
caped from  being  sacrificed  to  my  despah-.  How- 
ever, she  came  at  last  to  herself,  and  I  began  to  con- 
sider of  every  means  of  carrying  her  immediately  to 
Montpelier,  which  was  now  become  much  more 
necessary  than  before. 

"  Though  I  was  greatly  shocked  at  the  barbarity 
of  the  letter,  yet  I  apprehended  no  very  ill  conse- 
quence from  it ;  for,  as  it  was  believed  all  over  the 
army  that  I  had  married  a  great  fortune,  I  had  re- 
ceived offers  of  money,  if  I  wanted  it,  from  more 
than  one.     Indeed,  I  might  have  easily  carried  my 
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wife  to  Montpelier  at  any  time ;  but  slie  was  ex- 
tremely averse  to  the  voyage,  being  desirous  of  our 
returning  to  England,  as  I  had  leave  to  do  ;  and  she 
grew  daily  so  much  better,  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  receipt  of  that  cursed — which  I  have  just  read 
to  you,  I  am  persuaded  she  might  have  been  able  to 
return  to  England  in  the  next  ship. 

•'  Among  others  there  was  a  colonel  in  the  gar- 
rison who  had  not  only  offered  but  importuned  me 
to  receive  money  of  him  ;  I  now,  therefore,  repaired 
to  him  ;  and,  as  a  reason  for  altering  my  resolution, 
I  produced  the  letter,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  true  state  of  my  affairs.  The 
colonel  read  the  letter,  shook  his  head,  and,  after 
some  silence,  said  he  was  sorry  I  had  refused  to 
accept  his  offer  before  ;  but  tliat  he  had  now  so 
ordered  matters,  and  disposed  of  his  money,  that 
he  had  not  a  shilling  left  to  spare  from  his  own  oc- 
casions. 

"  Answers  of  the  same  kind  I  had  from  several 
others,  but  not  one  penny  could  I  borrow  of  any  ; 
for  I  have  been  since  firmly  persuaded  that  tlie 
honest  colonel  was  not  content  with  denying  me 
himself,  but  took  effectual  means,  by  spreading  the 
secret  I  had  so  foolishly  trusted  him  with,  to  pre- 
vent me  from  succeeding  elsewhere  ;  for  such  is  the 
nature  of  men,  that  whoever  denies  himself  to  do 
you  a  favour  is  unwilling  that  it  should  be  done  to 
you  by  any  other. 

"  This  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  felt  that  dis- 
tress which  arises  from  the  want  of  money  ;  a  dis- 
tress very  dreadful  indeed  in  a  married  state  ;  for 
what  can  be  more  miserable  than  to  see  anything 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  a  beloved  creature, 
and  not  be  able  to  supply  if? 

"  Perhaps  you  may  wonder,  madam,  that  I  have 
not  mentioned  captain  James  on  this  occasion ; 
but  he  was  at  that  time  laid  up  at  Algiers  (whi- 
ther he  had  been  sent  by  the  governor)  in  a  fever. 
However,  he  returned  time  enough  to  supply  me, 
which  he  did  with  the  utmost  readiness  on  the  very 
fij-st  mention  of  my  distress  ;  and  the  good  colonel, 
notwithstanding  his  having  disposed  of  his  money, 
discounted  the  captain's  draft.  You  see,  madam, 
an  instance  in  the  generous  behaviour  of  my  friend 
James,  how  false  are  all  universal  satires  against 
human  kind.  He  is  indeed  one  of  the  worthiest 
men  the  world  ever  produced. 

"  But,  perhaps,  you  will  be  more  pleased  still 
with  the  extravagant  generosity  of  my  sergeant. 
The  day  before  the  return  of  Mr.  James,  the  poor 
fellow  came  to  me  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  begged 
I  would  not  be  offended  at  what  he  Avas  going  to 
mention.  He  then  pulled  a  purse  from  his  pocket, 
which  contained,  he  said,  the  sum  of  twelve  pounds, 
and  which  he  begged  me  to  accept,  crying,  he  was 
sorry  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  lend  me  whatever 
I  wanted.  I  was  so  struck  with  this  instance  of 
generosity  and  friendship  in  such  a  person,  that  I 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  pressing  me  a  second  time 
before  I  madehimanansAver.  Indeed,  I  was  greatly 
surprised  how  he  came  to  be  worth  that  little  sum, 
and  no  less  at  his  being  acquainted  with  my  own  wants. 
In  both  which  points  he  presently  satisfied  me.  As 
to  the  first,  it  seems  he  had  plundered  a  Spanish  offi- 
cer of  fifteen  pistoles ;  and  as  to  the  second,  he  con- 
fessed he  had  it  from  my  wife's  maid,  who  had  over- 
beard  some  discourse  between  her  mistress  and  me. 
Indeed  people,  I  believe,  always  deceive  themselves, 
who  imagine  they  can  conceal  distressed  circum- 
stances from  their  servants ;  for  these  are  always 
extremely  quicksighted  on  such  occasions." 

"  Good  Heavens !"  cries  Miss  Matthews,  "  how 
astonishing  is  such  behaviour  in  so  low  a  fellow !" 


<♦  I  thought  so  myself,"  answered  Booth ;  "  and  yet 
I  know  not,  on  a  more  strict  examination  into  the 
matter,  why  we  should  be  more  surprised  to  see 
greatness  of  mind  discover  itself  in  one  degree  or 
rank  of  life  than  in  another.  Love,  benevolence, 
or  what  you  will  please  to  call  it,  may  be  the  reign- 
ing passion  in  a  beggar  as  well  as  in  a  prince  ;  and 
wherever  it  is,  its  energies  will  be  the  same. 

"  To  confess  the  truth,  I  am  afraid  we  often  com- 
pliment what  we  call  upper  life,  with  too  much 
injustice,  at  the  expense  of  the  lower.  As  it  is  no 
rare  thing  to  see  instances  which  degrade  human 
nature  in  persons  of  the  highest  birth  and  education, 
so  I  apprehend  that  examples  of  whatever  is  really 
great  and  good  have  been  sometimes  found  amongst 
those  who  have  wanted  all  such  advantages.  In 
reality,  palaces,  I  make  no  doubt,  do  sometimes  con- 
tain nothing  but  dreariness  and  darkness,  and  the 
sun  of  righteousness  hath  shone  forth  with  all  its 
glory  in  a  cottage." 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  story  of  Booth  continued. 
Mr.  Booth  thus  went  on  : 

"  We  now  took  leave  of  the  garrison,  and,  having 
landed  at  Marseilles,  arrived  at  Montpelier,  without 
anything  happening  to  us  worth  remembrance,  ex- 
cept the  extreme  sea-sickness  of  poor  Amelia ;  but 
I  was  afterwards  well  repaid  for  the  terrors  which  it 
occasioned  me  by  the  good  consequences  Avhich  at- 
tended it ;  for  I  believe  it  contributed  even  more 
than  the  air  of  Montpelier  to  the  perfect  re-esta- 
blishment of  her  health.' 

"  I  ask  your  pardon  for  interrupting  you,"  cries 
Miss  MattheAvs,  "  but  you  never  satisfied  me  Avhether 
you  took  the  sergeant's  money.  You  have  made 
me  half  in  love  with  that  charming  fellow." 

"  How  can  you  imagine,  madam,"  ansAvered  Booth, 
"  I  should  have  taken  from  a  poor  fellow  what  was 
of  so  little  consequence  to  me,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  so  much  to  himi  Perhaps,  now,  you  wiU  derive 
this  from  the  passion  of  pride." 

"  Indeed,"  says  she,  "  I  neither  derive  it  from 
the  passion  of  pride  nor  from  the  passion  of  folly  : 
but  methinks  you  should  have  accepted  the  offer, 
and  I  am  convinced  you  hurt  him  very  much  when 
you  refused  it.  But  pray  proceed  in  your  story." 
Then  Booth  went  on  as  folloAvs : 

"  As  Amelia  recovered  her  health  and  spirits  daily, 
Ave  began  to  pass  our  time  very  pleasantly  at  Mont- 
pelier ;  for  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  French  will 
acknowledge  that  they  are  the  best  people  in  the 
world  to  live  amongst  for  a  little  while.  In  some 
countries  it  is  almost  as  easy  to  get  a  good  estate  as 
a  good  acquaintance.  In  England,  particularly, 
acquaintance  is  of  almost  as  sIoav  groAVth  as  an  oak ; 
so  that  the  age  of  man  scarce  suffices  to  bring  it  to 
any  perfection,  and  families  seldom  contract  any 
great  intimacy  till  the  third,  or  at  least  the  second 
generation.  So  shy  indeed  are  we  English  of  letting 
a  stranger  into  our  houses,  that  one  would  imagine 
we  regarded  all  such  as  thieves.  Now  the  French 
are  the  very  reverse.  Being  a  stranger  among  them 
entitles  you  to  the  better  place,  and  to  the  greater 
degree  of  civility ;  and  if  you  wear  but  the  appear- 
ance of  a  gentleman,  they  never  suspect  you  are  not 
one.  Their  friendship  indeed  seldom  extends  as 
far  as  their  purse ;  nor  is  such  friendship  usual  in 
other  countries.  To  say  the  truth,  politeness  carries 
friendship  far  enough  in  the  ordinary  occasions  of 
life,  and  those  who  Avant  this  accomplishment  rarely 
make  amends  for  it  by  their  sincerity;  for  bluntness, 
or  rather  rudeness,  as  it  commonly  deserves  to  be 
called,  is  not  ahvays  so  much  a  mark  of  honesty  aa 
it  is  taken  to  be. 
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«  The  day  after  our  arrival  we  became  acquainted 
with  Mons.  Bagillard.  He  was  a  Frenchman  of 
great  wit  and  vivacity,  with  a  greater  share  of  learn- 
ing than  gentlemen  are  usually  possessed  ot.  As  he 
lodged  m  the  same  house  with  us,  we  were  imme- 
diately acquainted,  and  I  liked  his  conversation  so 
well  that  I  never  thought  I  had  too  much  of  his  com- 
pany. Indeed,  I  spent  so  much  of  my  time  with 
him,  that  Amelia  (I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to 
mention  it)  grew  uneasy  at  our  familiarity,  and  com- 
plained of  my  being  too  little  with  her,  from  my 
violent  fondness  for  my  new  acquaintance  ;  tor,  our 
conversation  turning  chiefly  upon  books,  and  prin- 
cipally Latin  ones  (for  we  read  several  of  the  classics 
together),  she  could  have  but  little  entertainment 
by  being  with  us.  AVhen  my  wife  had  once  taken 
it  into  her  head  that  she  was  deprived  of  my  company 
by  M.  Bagillard,  it  was  impossible  to  change  her 
opinion ;  and,  though  I  now  spent  more  of  my  time 
with  her  than  I  had  ever  done  before,  she  still  grew 
more  and  more  dissatisfied,  till  at  last  she  very  ear- 
nestly desired  me  to  quit  my  lodgings,  and  insisted 
upon  it  with  more  vehemence  than  I  had  ever  known 
her  express  before.  To  say  the  truth,  if  that  excellent 
woman  could  ever  be  thought  unreasonable,  I 
thought  she  was  so  on  this  occasion. 

"  But  in  what  light  soever  her  desires  appeared 
to  me,  as  they  manifestly  arose  from  an  affection  of 
which  I  had  daily  the  most  endearing  proofs,  I  re- 
solved to  comply  with  her,  and  accordingly  removed 
to  a  distant  part  of  the  towii ;  for  it  is  my  opinion 
that  we  can  have  but  little  love  for  the  person  whom 
we  will  never  indulge  in  an  unreasonable  demand. 
Indeed,  I  was  under  a  difficulty  with  regard  to  Mons. 
Bagillard  ;  for,  as  I  could  not  possibly  communicate 
to  him  the  true  reason  for  quitting  my  lodgings,  so 
1  found  it  as  difficult  to  deceive  him  by  a  counterfeit 
one  ;  besides,  I  was  apprehensive  I  should  have  little 
less  of  his  company  than  before.  I  could,  indeed, 
have  avoided  this  dilemma  by  leaving  Montpelier, 
for  Amelia  had  perfectly  recovered  her  health  ;  but 
I  had  faithfully  promised  captain  James  to  wait  his 
return  from  Italy,  whither  he  was  gone  some  time 
before  from  Gibraltar  ;  nor  was  it  proper  for  Amelia 
to  take  any  long  journey,  she  being  now  near  six 
months  gone  with  child. 

"  This  difficulty,  however,  proved  to  be  less  than  I 
had  imagined  it ;  for  my  French  friend,  whether 
he  suspected  anything  from  my  wife's  behaviour, 
though  she  never,  as  I  observed,  showed  him  the 
least  incivility,  became  suddenly  as  cold  on  his  side. 
After  our  leaving  the  lodgings  he  never  made  above 
two  or  three  formal  visits ;  indeed  his  time  was 
soon  after  entirely  taken  up  by  an  intrigue  with  a 
certain  countess,  which  blazed  all  over  Montpelier. 

"  We  had  not  been  long  in  our  new  apartments 
before  an  English  officer  arrived  at  Montpelier,  and 
came  to  lodge  in  the  same  house  with  us.  This 
gentleman,  whose  name  was  Bath,  was  of  the  rank 
of  a  major,  and  had  so  much  singularity  in  his  cha- 
racter, that,  perhaps,  you  never  heard  of  any  like 
him.  He  was  far  from  having  any  of  those  bookish 
qualifications  which  had  before  caused  my  Amelia's 
disquiet.  It  is  true,  his  discourses  generally  turned 
on  matters  of  no  feminine  kind  ;  war  and  martial 
exploits  being  the  ordinary  topics  of  his  conversa- 
tion :  however,  as  he  had  a  sister  with  whom  Amelia 
was  greatly  pleased,  an  intimacy  presently  grew  be- 
tween us,  and  we  four  lived  in  one  family. 

"  The  major  was  a  great  dealer  in  the  marvellous, 
and  was  constantly  the  little  hero  of  his  own  tale. 
This  made  him  very  entertaining  to  Amelia,  who, 
of  all  persons  in  the  world,  hath  the  truest  taste  and 
enjoyment   of    the   ridiculous ;    for,  whilst   no    one 


sooner  discovers  it  in  the  character  of  another,  no 
one  so  well  conceals  her  knowledge  of  it  from  the 
ridiaulous  person.  I  cannot  help  mentioning  a  sen- 
timent of  hers  on  this  head,  as  I  think  it  doth  her 
great  honour.  '  If  I  had  the  same  neglect,'  said 
she,  '  for  ridiculous  people  with  the  generality  of 
the  world,  I  should  rather  think  them  the  objects  of 
tears  than  laughter ;  but,  in  reality,  I  have  known 
several  who,  in  some  parts  of  their  characters,  have 
been  extremely  ridiculous,  in  others  have  been  al- 
together as  amiable.  For  instance,'  said  she,  '  here 
is  the  major,  who  tells  us  of  many  things  which  he 
hath  never  seen,  and  of  others  which  he  hath  never 
done,  and  both  in  the  most  extravagant  excess  ;  and 
yet  how  amiable  is  his  behaviour  to  his  poor  sister, 
whom  he  hath  not  only  brought  over  hither,  for  her 
health,  at  his  own  expense,  but  is  come  to  bear  her 
company.'  I  believe,  madam,  I  repeat  her  very 
words  ;  for  I  am  very  apt  to  remember  what  she 
says. 

"  You  will  easily  believe,  from  a  circumstance  I 
have  just  mentioned  in  the  major's  favour,  especially 
Avhen  I  have  told  you  that  his  sister  was  one  of  the 
best  of  girls,  that  it  was  entirely  necessary  to  hide 
from  her  all  kind  of  laughter  at  any  part  of  her 
brother's  behaviour.  To  say  the  truth,  this  was 
easy  enough  to  do  ;  for  the  poor  girl  was  so  blinded 
with  love  and  gratitude,  and  so  highly  honoured 
and  reverenced  her  brother,  that  she  had  not  the 
least  suspicion  that  there  was  a  person  in  the  world 
capable  of  laughing  at  him. 

"  Indeed,  I  am  certain  she  never  made  the  least 
discovery  of  our  ridicule ;  for  I  am  well  convinced 
she  would  have  resented  it :  for,  besides  the  love  she 
bore  her  brother,  she  had  a  little  family  pride,  which 
would  sometimes  appear.  To  say  the  truth,  if  she 
had  any  fault,  it  was  that  of  vanity,  but  she  was  a 
very  good  girl  upon  the  whole  ;  and  none  of  us  are 
entirely  free  from  faults." 

"  You  are  a  good-naturea  i;  low,  Will,"  answered 
Miss  Matthews ;  "  but  vanity  is  a  fault  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  a  woman,  and  often  the  occasion  of 
many  others." 

To  this  Booth  made  n"  answer,  but  continued  his 
story. 

"  In  this  company  we  passed  two  or  three  months 
very  agreeably,  till  the  major  and  I  both  betook 
ourselves  to  our  several  nurseries ;  my  wife  being 
brought  to  bed  of  a  girl,  and  Miss  Bath  confined  to 
her  chamber  by  a  surfeit,  which  had  like  to  have 
occasioned  her  death." 

Here  Miss  Matthews  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  of 
which  when  Booth  asked  the  reason,  she  said  she 
could  not  forbear  at  the  thoughts  of  two  such  nurses. 
"  And  did  you  really,"  says  she,  "  make  your  wife's 
caudle  yourself." 

"  Indeed,  madam,"  said  he,  "  I  did  ;  and  do  you 
think  that  so  extraordinary'?" 

"  Indeed  I  do,"  answered  she  ;  "  I  thought  the  best 
husbands  had  looked  on  their  wives'  lying-in  as  a 
time  of  festival  and  jollity.  What !  did  you  not  even 
get  drunk  in  the  time  of  your  wife's  delivery  1  tell 
me  honestly  how  you  employed  yourself  at  this 
time." 

"  Why,  then,  honestly,"  replied  he,  "'  and  in  de- 
fiance of  your  laughter,  I  lay  behind  her  bolster,  and 
supported  her  in  my  arms  ;  and,  upon  my  soul,  I 
believe  I  felt  more  pain  in  my  mind  than  she  under- 
went in  her  body.  And  now  answer  me  as  honestly: 
Do  you  really  think  it  a  proper  time  of  mirth,  when 
the  creature  one  loves  to  distraction  is  undergoing 
the  most  racking  torments,  as  well  as  in  the  most 

imminent  danger  1  and but  I  need  not  express 

any  more  tender  circumstances." 
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«'  I  am  to  answer  honestly,"  cried  she.  "  Yes, 
and  sincerely,"  cries  Booth.  "Wliy,  then,  honestly 
and  sincerely,"  says  she,  "  may  I  never  see  heaven 
if  I  don't  think  you  an  angel  of  a  man !" 

"  Nay,  madam,"  answered  Booth, — "  hut,  indeed, 
you  do  me  too  much  honour ;  there  are  many  such 
husbands.  Nay,  have  we  not  an  example  ot  the  like 
tenderness  in  the  major"?  though  as  to  him,  I  believe, 
I  shall  make  you  laugh.  While  my  wife  lay  m. 
Miss  Bath  being  extremely  ill,  1  went  one  day  to  the 
door  of  her  apartment,  to  inquire  after  her  health, 
as  well  as  for  the  major,  whom  I  had  not  seen  dur- 
ing a  whole  week.  I  knocked  softly  at  the  door, 
and  being  bid  to  open  it,  I  found  the  major  in 
his  sister's  ante-chamber  warming  her  posset.  His 
dress  was  certainly  whimsical  enough,  having  on 
a  woman's  bedgown  and  a  very  dirty  flannel  night- 
cap, which,  being  added  to  a  very  odd  person  (for 
he  is  a  very  awkward  thin  man,  near  seven  feet 
high),  might  have  formed,  in  the  opinion  of  most 
men,  a  very  proper  object  of  laughter.  The  major 
started  from  his  seat  at  my  entering  into  the  room, 
and,  with  much  emotion  and  a  great  oath,  cried  out, 
'  Is  it  you,  sir  V  I  then  inquired  after  his  and  his 
sister's  health.  He  answered,  that  his  sister  was 
better,  and  he  was  very  well,  '  though  I  did  not  ex- 
pect, sir,'  cried  he,  with  not  a  little  confusion,  '  to 
be  seen  by  you  in  this  situation.'  I  told  him  I 
thought  it  impossible  he  could  appear  in  a  situation 
more  becoming  his  character.  '  You  do  not  f  an- 
swered he.  '  By  G—  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you  for  that  opinion  ;  but,  I  believe,  sir,  however  my 
weakness  may  prevail  on  me  to  descend  from  it,  no 
man  can  be  more  conscious  of  his  own  dignity  than 
myself.'  His  sister  then  called  to  him  from  an  inner 
room  ;  upon  which  he  rang  the  bell  for  her  servant, 
and  then,  after  a  stride  or  two  across  the  room,  he 
said,  with  an  elated  aspect,  '  I  would  not  have  you 
think,  Mr.  Booth,  because  you  have  caught  me  in 
this  deshabille,  by  comhig  upon  me  a  little  too 
abruptly — I  cannot  help  saying  a  little  too  abruptly— 
that  I  am  my  sister's  nurse.  I  know  better  what  is 
due  to  the  dignity  of  a  man,  and  I  have  shoMm  it  in 
a  line  of  battle.  I  think  I  have  made  a  figure  there,  Mr. 
Booth,  and  becoming  my  character  ;  by  G —  I  ought 
not  to  be  despised  too  much  if  my  nature  is  not  totally 
without  its  weaknesses.'  He  uttered  this,  and  some 
more  of  the  same  kind,  with  great  majesty,  or,  as  he 
called  it,  dignity.  Indeed,  he  used  some  hard  words 
that  I  did  not  understand ;  for  all  his  words  are  nK)t 
to  be  found  in  a  dictionary.  Upon  the  whole,  I 
could  not  easily  refrain  from  laughter ;  however,  I 
conquered  myself,  and  soon  after  retired  from  him, 
astonished  that  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  possess 
true  goodness,  and  be  at  the  same  time  ashamed  of 

"  But,  if  I  was  surprised  at  what  had  passed  at  this 
visit,  how  much  more  was  I  surprised  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  he  came  very  early  to  my  chamber,  and 
told  me  he  had  not  been  able  to  sleep  one  wink  at 
what  had  passed  between  us !  '  There  were  some 
words  of  yours,'  says  he,  '  which  must  be  further 
explained  before  we  part.  You  told  me,  sir,  when 
you  found  me  in  that  situation,  which  I  cannot  bear 
to  recollect,  that  you  thought  I  could  not  appear  in 
one  more  becoming  my  character ;  these  were  the 
■words— I  shall  never  forget  them.  Do  you  imagine 
that  there  is  any  of  the  dignity  of  a  man  wanting  in 
my  character  1  do  you  think  that  I  have,  during  my 
sister's  illness,  behaved  with  a  weakness  that  savours 
too  much  of  effeminacy  1  I  know  how  much  it  is 
beneath  a  man  to  whine  and  whimper  about  a  trifling 
girl  as  well  as  you  or  any  man  ;  and,  if  my  sister  had 
died,  I  should  have  behaved  like  a  man  on  the  occa- 
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sion.  I  would  not  have  you  think  I  confined  my- 
self from  company  merely  upon  her  account.  I  was 
very  much  disordered  myself.  And  when  you  sur- 
prised me  in  that  situation— I  repeat  again,  in  that 
situation,  her  nurse  had  not  left  the  room  three  mi- 
nutes, and  I  was  blowing  the  fire  for  fear  it  should 
have  gone  out.' — In  this  manner  he  ran  on  almost  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  he  would  suffer  me  to 
speak.  At  last,  looking  stedfastly  in  his  face,  I  asked 
him  if  I  must  conclude  that  he  was  in  earnest  1  ♦  la 
earnest '.'  says  he,  repeating  my  words,  '  do  you 
then  take  my  character  for  a  jest  1' — Lookee,  sir,  said 
I,  very  gravely,  I  think  we  know  one  another  very 
well ;  and  I  have  no  reason  to  suspect  you  should  im- 
pute it  to  fear  when  I  tell  you  I  was  so  far  from  in- 
tending to  affront  you,  that  I  meant  you  one  of  the 
highest  compliments.  Tenderness  for  women  is  so 
far  from  lessening,  that  it  proves  a  true  manly  cha- 
racter. The  manly  Brutus  showed  the  utmost  ten- 
derness to  his  Portia  ;  and  the  great  king  of  Sweden, 
the  bravest,  and  even  fiercest  of  men,  shut  himself 
up  three  whole  days  in  the  midst  of  a  campaign,  and 
would  see  no  company,  on  the  death  of  a  favourite 
sister.  At  these  words  I  saw  his  features  soften ; 
and  he  cried  out,  '  D— n  me,  I  admire  the  king  of 
Sweden  of  all  the  men  in  the  world  ;  and  he  is  a 
rascal  that  is  ashamed  of  doing  anything  which  the 
king  of  Sweden  did.— And  yet,  if  any  king  of  Sweden 
in  France  was  to  tell  me  that  his  sister  had  more 
merit  than  mine,  by  G—  I'd  knock  his  brains  about 
his  ears.  Poor  little  Betsey !  she  is  the  honestest, 
worthiest  girl  that  ever  was  born.  Heaven  be 
praised,  she  is  recovered ;  for,  if  I  had  lost  her,  I 
never  should  have  enjoyed  another  happy  moment.' 
In  this  manner  he  ran  on  some  time,  till  the  tears 
began  to  overflow  ;  which  when  he  perceived,  he 
stopped ;  perhaps  he  was  unable  to  go  on ;  for  he 
seemed  almost  choked :  after  a  short  silence,  how- 
ever, having  wiped  his  eyes  with  his  handkerchief,  he 
fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and  cried,  '  I  am  ashamed  you 
should  see  this,  Mr.  Booth ;  but  d— n  me,  nature 
will  get  the  better  of  dignity.'  I  now  comforted  him 
with  the  example  of  Xerxes,  as  I  had  before  done 
with  that  of  the  king  of  Sweden  ;  and  soon  after  we 
sat  down  to  breakfast  together  with  much  cordial 
friendship  ;  for  I  assure  you,  Avith  all  his  oddity,  there 
is  not  a  better-natured  man  in  the  world  than  the 
major." 

"  Good-natured,  indeed !"  cries  Miss  Matthews, 
with  great  scorn.  "  A  fool !  how  can  you  mention 
such  a  fellow  with  commendation  V' 

Booth  spoke  as  much  as  he  could  in  defence  of  his 
friend  ;  indeed,  he  had  represented  him  in  as  favour- 
able a  light  as  possible,  and  had  particularly  left  out 
those  hard  words  with  which,  as  he  hath  observed  a 
little  before,  the  major  interlarded  his  discourse. 
Booth  then  proceeded  as  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Containing  very  extraordinary  matters. 
"  Miss  Bath,"  continued  Booth,  "  now  recovered 
so  fast,  that  she  was  abroad  as  soon  as  my  wife.  Our 
little  partie  quarree  began  to  grow  agreeable  again ; 
and  we  mixed  with  the  company  of  the  place  more 
than  we  had  done  before.  Mons.  Bagillard  now 
again  renewed  his  intimacy,  for  the  countess,  his  mis- 
tress, was  gone  to  Paris  ;  at  which  my  wife,  at  first, 
showed  no  dissatifaction ;  and  I  imagined  that,  as 
she  had  a  friend  and  companion  of  her  own  sex  (for 
Miss  Bath  and  she  had  contracted  the  highest  fond- 
ness for  each  other),  that  she  would  the  less  miss 
my  company.  However,  I  was  disappointed  in  this 
expectation  ;  for  she  soon  began  to  express  her  former 
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uneasiness,  and  her  impatience    for  the  arrival   of 
Captain  James,   that  we  might  entirely  quit  Mont- 

pelier.  .  t^^i      t 

"  I  could  not  avoid  conceiving  some  little  dis- 
pleasure at  this  humour  of  my  wife,  which  I  was 
forced  to  think  a  little  unreasonable."— "  A  little,  do 
YOU  call  itT'  says  Miss  Matthews:  "  Good  Heavens! 
what  a  husband  are  you!"—"  How  little  worthy,' 
ivered  he,  "  you  will  say  hereafter,  of  such  a  wile 


and  immediately  ran  towards  the  chamber  whence  it 
proceeded.  I  followed  her  ;  and  when  we  arrived, 
we  there  beheld  the  most  shocking  sight  imaginable  ; 
Miss  Bath  lying  dead  on  the  floor,  and  the  major  all 
bloody  kneeling  by  her,  and  roaring  out  for  assistance. 
Amelia,  though  she  was  herself  in  little  better  con- 
dition than  her  friend,  ran  hastily  to  her,  bared  her 
neck,  and  attempted  to  loosen  her  stays,  while  I  ran 
up  and  down,  scarce  knowing  what  I  did,  calling  for 
water  and  cordials,  and  despatching  several  servants 
one  after  another  for  doctors  and  surgeons. 

"  Water,  cordials,  and  all  necessary  implements 
being  brought,  Miss  Bath  was  at  length  recovered, 
and  placed  in  her  chair,  when  the  major  seated 
himself  by  her.  And  now,  the  young  lady  being 
restored  to  life,  the  major,  who,  till  then,  had  en- 
gaged as  little  of  his  own  as  of  any  other  person's 
attention,  became  the  object  of  all  our  considerations, 
especially  his  poor  sister's,  who  had  no  sooner  re- 
covered sufficient  strength  than  she  began  to  lament 
her  brother,  crying  out  that  he  was  killed ;  and 
bitterly  bewailing  her  fate,  in  having  revived  from 
her  swoon  to  behold  so  dreadful  a  spectacle.  While 
Amelia  applied  herself  to  soothe  the  agonies  of  her 
friend,  I  began  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
major,  in  which  I  was  assisted  by  a  surgeon,  who 
now  arrived.  The  major  declared,  with  great  cheer- 
fulness, that  he  did  not  apprehend  his  wound  to  be 
in  the  least  dangerous,  and  therefore  begged  his  sister 
to  be  comforted,  saying  he  was  convinced  the 
surgeon  would  soon  give  her  the  same  assurance  ; 
but  that  good  man  was  not  so  liberal  of  assurances 
as  the  major  had  expected  ;  for  as  soon  as  he  had 
probed  the  wound  he  afforded  no  more  than  hopes, 
declaring  that  it  was  a  very  ugly  wound  ;  but  added, 
by  way  of  consolation,  that  he  had  cured  many 
much  worse. 

"  When  the  major  was  dressed  his  sister  seemed  to 
possess  his  whole  thoughts,  and  all  his  care  was  to 
relieve  her  grief.  He  solemnly  protested  that  it  was 
no  more  than  a  flesh-wound,  and  not  very  deep,  nor 
could,  as  he  apprehended,  be  in  the  least  dangerous; 
and  as  for  the  cold  expressions  of  the  surgeon,  he 
very  well  accounted  for  them  from  a  motive  too  ob- 
vious to  be  mentioned.  From  these  declarations 
of  her  brother,  and  the  interposition  of  her  friends, 
and,  above  all,  I  believe,  from  that  vast  vent  which 
she  had  given  to  her  fright.  Miss  Bath  seemed  a 
little  pacified  :  Amelia,  therefore,  at  last  prevailed  ; 
and,  as  terror  abated,  curiosity  became  the  superior 
passion.  I  therefore  now  began  to  inquire  what 
had  occasioned  that  accident  whence  all  the  uproar 
arose. 

"  The  major  took  me  by  the  hand,  and,  looking 
very  kindly  at  me,  said,  '  My  dear  Mr.  Booth,  I 
must  begin  by  asking  your  pardon  ;  for  I  have  done 
you  an  injury  for  which  nothing  but  the  height  of 
friendship  in  me  can  be  an  excuse  ;  and  therefore 
nothing  but  the  height  of  friendship  in  you  can  for- 
give.' This  preamhle,  madam,  you  will  easily  be- 
lieve, greatly  alarmed  all  the  company,  but  espe- 
cially me.     I  answered,  Dear  major,  I  forgive  you, 


let  it  be  what  it  will ;  hut  what  is  it  possible  you  can 
have  done  to  injure  me  1  '  That,'  replied  he,  'which 
I  am  convinced  a  man  of  your  honour  and  die-nity 
of  nature,  by  G — ,  must  conclude  to  be  one  of  the 
highest  injuries.  I  have  taken  out  of  your  own 
hands  the  doing  yourself  justice.  I  am  afraid  I 
have  killed  the  man  who  hath  injured  your  honour. 
I  mean  that  villain  Bagillard — but  I  cannot  proceed  ; 
for  you,  madam,'  said  he  to  my  wife,  '  are  concerned, 
and  I  know  what  is  due  to  the  dignity  of  your  sex.' 
Amelia,  I  observed,  turned  pale  at  these  words,  but 
eagerly  begged  him  to  proceed.  '  Nay,  madam,' 
answered  he,  '  if  I  am  commanded  by  a  lady,  it  is  a 
part  of  my  dignity  to  obey.'  He  then  proceeded  to 
tell  us  that  Bagillard  had  rallied  him  upon  a  sup- 
position that  he  was  pursuing  my  wife  with  a  view 
of  gallantry ;  telling  him  that  he  could  never  suc- 
ceed ;  giving  hints  that,  if  it  had  been  possible,  he 
should  have  succeeded  himself;  and  ending  with 
calling  my  poor  Amelia  an  accomplished  prude  ; 
upon  which  the  major  gave  Bagillard  a  box  on  the 
ear,  and  both  immediately  drew  their  swords. 

"  The  major  had  scarce  ended  his  speech  when 
a  servant  came  into  the  room,  and  told  me  there  was 
a  friar  below  who  desired  to  speak  with  me  in  great 
haste.  I  shook  the  major  by  the  hand,  and  told 
him  I  not  only  forgave  him,  but  was  extremely 
obliged  to  his  friendship ;  and  then,  going  to  the 
friar,  I  found  that  he  was  Bagillard's  confessor,  from 
whom  he  came  to  me,  with  an  earnest  desire  of  see- 
ing me,  that  he  might  ask  my  pardon  and  receive 
my  forgiveness  before  he  died  for  the  injury  he 
had  intended  me.  My  wife  at  first  opposed  my 
going,  from  some  sudden  fears  on  my  account ;  but 
when  she  was  convinced  they  were  groundless  she 
consented. 

"  I  found  Bagillard  in  his  bed  ;  for  the  major's 
sword  had  passed  up  to  the  very  hilt  through  his 
body.  After  having  very  earnestly  asked  my  par- 
don, he  made  me  many  compliments  on  the  posses- 
sion of  a  woman  who,  joined  to  the  most  exquisite 
beauty,  was  mistress  of  the  most  impregnable  vir- 
tue ;  as  a  proof  of  which  he  acknowledged  the  ve- 
hemence as  well  as  ill  success  of  his  attempts  ;  and, 
to  make  Amelia's  virtue  appear  the  brighter,  his 
vanity  was  so  predominant  he  could  not  forbear 
running  over  the  names  of  several  women  of  fashion 
who  had  yielded  to  his  passion,  which,  he  said,  had 
never  raged  so  violently  for  any  other  as  for  my  poor 
Amelia ;  and  that  this  violence,  which  he  had  found 
wholly  unconquerable,  he  hoped  would  procure  his 
pardon  at  my  hands.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention 
what  I  said  on  the  occasion.  I  assured  him  of  my 
entire  forgiveness  ;  and  so  we  parted.  To  say  the 
truth,  I  afterwards  thought  myself  almost  obliged  to 
him  for  a  meeting  with  Amelia  the  most  luxuriously 
delicate  that  can  be  imagined. 

"  I  now  ran  to  my  wife,  whom  I  embraced  with 
raptures  of  love  and  tenderness.  When  the  first 
torrent  of  these  was  a  little  abated,  '  Confess  to  me, 
my  dear,'  said  she,  '  could  your  goodness  prevent 
you  from  thinking  me  a  little  unreasonable  in  ex- 
pressing so  much  uneasiness  at  the  loss  of  your  com- 
pany, while  I  ought  to  have  rejoiced  in  the  thoughts 
of  your  being  so  well  entertained  1  I  know  you  must; 
and  then  consider  what  I  must  have  felt,  while  I 
knew  I  was  daily  lessening  myself  in  your  esteem, 
and  forced  into  a  conduct  which  I  was  sensible  must 
appear  to  you,  who  was  ignorant  of  my  motive,  to 
be  mean,  vulgar,  and  selfish.  And  yet,  what  other 
course  had  I  to  take  with  a  man  whom  no  denial, 
no  scorn  could  abash  1  But,  if  this  w^as  a  cruel  task, 
how  much  more  wretched  still  was  the  constraint  I 
was  ohliged  to  wear  in  his  presence  before  you,  to 
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show  outward  civility  to  the  man  whom  my  soul 
detested,  for  fear  of  any  fatal  consequence  from  your 
suspicion  ;  and  this  too  while  I  was  afraid  he  would 
construe  it  to  be  an  encouragement "?  Do  you  not 
pity  your  poor  Amelia  when  you  reflect  on  her  situa- 
tion f  *  Pity !'  cried  I ;  '  my  love  !  is  pity  an  ade- 
quate expression  for  esteem,  for  adoration  1  But 
how,  my  love,  could  he  carry  this  on  so  secretly  1 — by 
letters  f  '  O  no,  he  offered  me  many  ;  but  I  never 
would  receive  but  one,  and  that  I  returned  him. 
Good  G — !  I  would  not  have  such  a  letter  in  my 
possession  for  the  universe  ;  I  thought  my  eyes  con- 
taminated with  reading  it.'"  "O  brave!"  cried 
Miss  Matthews  ;  "  heroic,  I  protest. 

"  '  Had  I  a  wish  that  did  not  bear 
The  stamp  and  image  of  my  dear, 
I  'd  pierce  my  heart  thvou<,'h  ev'ry  vein. 
And  die  to  let  it  out  again.'  " 

"And  can  you  really,"  cried  he,  "laugh  at  so 
much  tenderness  V'  "  I  laugh  at  tenderness !  O, 
Mr.  Booth!"  answered  she,  "thou  knowest  but 
little  of  Calista."  "  I  thought  formerly,"  cried  he, 
"  I  knew  a  great  deal,  and  thought  you,  of  all  wo- 
men in   the  Avorld,  to  have  the  greatest of  all 

women!"  "Take  care,  Mr.  Booth,"  said  she. 
"  By  Heaven  !  if  you  thought  so,  you  thought  truly. 
But  what  is  the  object  of  my  tenderness — such  an 

object  as "    "  Well,  madam,"  says  he,    "  I  hope 

you  will  find  one."  "  I  thank  you  for  that  hope, 
however,"  says  she,  "  cold  as  it  is.  But  pray  go  on 
with  your  story  ;"  which  command  he  immediately 
obeyed. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Containing  a  letter  of  a  very  curious  kind. 
"  The  major's  wound,"  continued  Booth,  "  was 
really  as  slight  as  he  believed  it ;  so  that  in  a  very 
few  days  he  was  perfectly  well ;  nor  was  Bagillard, 
though  run  through  the  body,  long  apprehended  to 
be  in  any  danger  of  his  life.  The  major  then  took 
me  aside,  and,  wishing  me  heartily  joy  of  Bagillard's 
recovery,  told  me  I  should  now,  by  the  gift  (as  it 
were)  of  Heaven,  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  my- 
self justice.  I  answered  I  could  not  think  of  any 
such  thing ;  for  that  when  I  imagined  he  was  on  his 
death-bed  I  had  heartily  and  sincerely  forgiven  him. 
*  Very  right,'  replied  the  major,  '  and  consistent 
with  your  honour,  when  he  was  on  his  death-bed ; 
but  that  forgiveness  was  only  conditional,  and  is 
revoked  by  his  recovery.'  I  told  him  I  could  not 
possibly  revoke  it ;  for  that  my  anger  was  really 
gone. — '  What  hath  anger,'  cried  he,  '  to  do  with 
the  matter  1  the  dignity  of  my  natiue  hath  been  al- 
ways my  reason  for  drawing  my  sword  ;  and  when 
that  is  concerned  I  can  as  readily  fight  with  the 
man  I  love  as  with  the  man  I  hate.' — I  will  not  tire 
you  with  the  repetition  of  the  whole  argument,  in 
which  the  major  did  not  prevail ;  and  I  really  be- 
lieve I  sunk  a  little  in  his  esteem  upon  that  account, 
till  captain  James,  who  arrived  soon  after,  again 
perfectly  reinstated  me  in  his  favour. 

"  When  the  captain  was  come  there  remained  no 
cause  of  our  longer  stay  at  Montpelier  ;  for,  as  to 
my  wife,  she  was  in  a  better  state  of  health  than  I 
had  ever  known  her  ;  aiad  Miss  Bath  had  not  only 
recovered  her  health  but  her  bloom,  and  from  a 
pale  skeleton  was  become  a  plump,  handsome  young 
woman.  James  was  again  my  cashier  ;  for,  far  from 
receiving  any  remittance,  it  was  now  a  long  time 
since  I  had  received  any  letter  from  England,  though 
both  myself  and  my  dear  Amelia  had  written  several, 
both  to  my  mother  and  sister  ;  and  now,  at  oiu-  de- 
parture from   Montpelier,   I   bethought  myself  of 


writing  to  my  good  friend  the  doctor,  acquainting 
him  with  our  journey  to  Paris,  whither  I  desired  he 
would  direct  his  answer. 

"  At  Paris  we  all  arrived  without  encountering 
any  adventure  on  the  road  Avorth  relating  ;  nor  did 
anything  of  consequence  happen  here  during  the 
first  fortnight ;  for,  as  you  know  neither  captain 
James  nor  Miss  Bath,  it  is  scarce  worth  telling  you 
that  an  afl'ection,  which  afterwards  ended  in  a  mar- 
riage, began  now  to  appear  between  them,  in  which 
it  may  appear  odd  to  you  that  I  made  the  first  disco- 
very of  the  lady's  flame,  and  my  wife  of  the  captain's. 

"  The  seventeenth  day  after  our  arrival  at  Paris 
I  received  a  letter  from  the  doctor,  which  I  have  in 
my  pocket-book ;  and,  if  you  please,  I  will  read  it 
you  ;  for  I  would  not  willingly  do  any  injury  to  his 
words." 

The  lady,  you  may  easily  believe,  desired  to  hear 
the  letter,  and  Booth  read  it  as  follows  : 

"  '  My  deak  Childken, — For  I  will  now  call  you  so,  as  you 
have  neither  of  you  now  any  other  parent  in  this  world.  Of 
this  melancholy  news  I  should  have  sent  you  earlier  notice  if 
I  had  thought  you  ignorant  of  it,  or  indeed  if  I  had  known 
whither  to  have  written.  If  your  sister  hath  received  any  let- 
ters from  you  she  hath  kept  them  a  secret,  and  perhaps  out  of 
affection  to  you  hath  reposited  them  in  the  same  place  where 
she  keeps  her  goodness,  and,  what  I  am  afraid  is  much  dearer 
to  her,  lier  money.  The  reports  concerning  you  have  been 
various  ;  so  is  always  the  case  in  matters  where  men  are  igno- 
rant ;  for,  when  no  man  knows  what  the  truth  is,  every  man 
thinks  himself  at  liberty  to  report  what  he  pleases.  Those 
who  wish  you  well,  son  Booth,  say  simply  that  you  are  dead: 
others  that  you  ran  away  from  the  siege,  and  was  cashiered. 
As  for  my  daughter,  all  agree  that  she  is  a  saint  above ;  and 
there  is  not  wanting  those  who  hint  that  her  husband  sent  her 
thither.  From  this  beginning  you  will  expect,  I  suppose, 
better  news  than  I  am  going  to  tell  you ;  but  pray,  my  dear 
children,  why  may  not  I,  who  have  always  laughed  at  my  own 
afflictions,  laugh  at  yours,  without  the  censure  of  much  male- 
volence ?  I  wish  you  could  learn  this  temper  from  me ;  for, 
take  my  word  for  it,  nothing  truer  ever  came  from  the  mouth 
of  a  heathen  than  that  sentence  : 


■  Levejit  quod  hene  fertur  onus*' 


And  though  I  must  confess  I  never  thought  Aristotle  (whom 
I  do  not  take  for  so  great  a  blockhead  as  some  who  have  never 
read  him)  doth  not  very  well  resolve  the  doubt  which  he  hath 
raised  in  his  Ethics,  viz..  How  a  man  in  the  midst  of  king 
Priam's  misfortunes  can  be  called  happy  ?  yet  I  have  long 
thought  that  there  is  no  calamity  so  great  that  a  christian  phi- 
losopher may  not  reasonably  laugh  at  it.  If  the  heathen 
Cicero,  doubting  of  immortality  (for  so  wise  a  man  must  have 
doubted  of  that  which  had  such  slender  arguments  to  support 
it),  could  assert  it  as  the  office  of  wisdom,  Humanas  rts  de- 
spicere  atque  infra  se  positas  arbitrari.i 

"  '  Which  passage,  with  much  more  to  the  same  purpose, 
you  will  find  in  the  third  book  of  his  Tusculan  Questions. 

"  '  With  how  much  greater  confidence  may  a  good  christian 
despise,  and  even  deride,  all  temporary  and  short  transitory 
evils  I  if  the  poor  wretch,  who  is  trudging  on  to  his  miserable 
cottage,  can  laugh  at  the  storms  and  tempests,  the  rain  and 
whirlwinds  which  surround  him,  while  his  richest  hope  is 
only  that  of  rest ;  how  much  more  cheerfully  must  a  man  pass 
through  such  transient  evils,  whose  spirits  are  buoyed  up  with 
the  certain  expectation  of  finding  a  noble  palace  and  the  most 
sumptuous  entertainment  ready  to  receive  him !  I  do  not 
much  like  the  simile;  but  I  cannot  think  of  a  better.  And 
yet,  inadequate  as  the  simile  is,  we  may,  I  think,  from  the 
actions  of  mankind,  conclude  that  they  will  consider  it  as 
much  too  strong ;  for,  in  the  case  I  have  put  of  the  entertain- 
ment, is  there  any  man  so  tender  or  poor-spirited  as  not  to 
despise,  and  oftfn  to  deride,  the  fiercest  of  those  inclemencies 
which  I  have  mentioned  ?  but  in  our  journey  to  the  glorious 
mansions  of  everlasting  bliss,  how  severely  is  every  little  rub, 
every  tiifling  accident,  lamented  !  and  if  Fortune  showers  down 
any  of  her  heavier  storms  upon  us,  how  metched  do  we  pre- 
sently appear  to  ourselves  ami  to  others  !  The  reason  of  this 
can  be  no  other  than  that  we  are  not  in  earnest  in  our  faith  ; 
at  the  best,  we  think  w  ith  too  little  attention  on  this  our  great 
concern.  While  the  most  paltry  matters  of  this  world,  even 
those  pitiful  trifles,  thosechildish  gewgaws,  richesand  honours, 
are  transacted  with  the  utmost  earnestness  and  most  serious 
application,  the  grand  and  weighty  aflair  of  immortality  is  pott- 


•  Tlie  burthen  becomes  light  by  being  well  borne, 
t  To  look  down  on  all  human  affairs  as  matters  lielow  his 
consideration. 
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poned  and  disregarded,  nor  <=^^'- brought  .nto  the  least  com 
petition  with  our  affairs  here.  If  one  of  my.  ^loth  should  be_ 
gin  a  discourse  of  heaven  in  the  scenes  «f ''f 4^??  fj  P'^'^f/^'u  ' 
in  the  court  of  requests,  at  Garraway's,  or  at  White  s.  >^  o^W  he 
gaina  hearing,  unless,  per!>aps,  of  somesorry  .lester  who  would 
le  ire  to  ridicule  him'?  would  he  no^  f^'^^'^"' '^  f^^thv  of 
name  of  the  mad  parson,  and  be  though  '^y^=^>l '"<^°;i'',^*y  °f 
Be.llamv  or  would  he  not  be  ^l^^}'''^^,'^  '^l^^'^'V^fll^f, 
their  AretaloL'i,*  and  considered  in  the  lifiht  of  a  buffoon  ? 
But  why  should  I  mention  those  places  of  hurry  and  world  y 
pursuit?  What  attention  do  we  engage  even  in  the  pulpit ? 
Here,  if  a  sermon  l)e  prolonged  a  little  beyond  the  usual  hour 
doth  it  not  set  half  the  audience  asleep  'as  I  question  not  1 
have  by  this  time  both  my  children.  Well,  then,  like  a  good- 
natured  surgeon,  who  prepares  his  patient  for  a  painful  ope- 
ration by  endeavouring  as  much  as  he  can  to  deaden  his  sen- 
sation, I  will  now  communicate  to  you,  in  your  slumbering 
condition,  the  news  with  wliicli  I  threatened  you.  Your  good 
mother,  you  are  to  know,  is  dead  at  last,  and  hath  left  her 
whole  fortune  to  her  elder  daughter.— This  is  all  the  ill  news 
I  have  to  tell  vou.  Confess  now,  if  you  are  awake,  did  you 
not  expect  it  was  mucli  worse ;  did  not  you  appreliend  that  your 
cliarmin"  cliild  was  dead  ?  Far  from  it,  he  is  in  perfect  liealth, 
and  the  admiration  of  every  body:  what  is  more,  he  will  be  taken 
care  of,  with  the  tenderness  of  a  parent,  till  your  return.  What 
pleasure  must  this  give  you  !  if  indeed  anything  can  add  to 
tlie  happiness  of  a  married  couple  who  are  extremely  and 
deservedly  fond  of  each  other,  and,  as  you  write  me,  in  per- 
fect health.  A  superstitious  heathen  would  have  dreaded  the 
malice  of  Nemesis  in  your  situation  ;  but,  as  I  am  a  christian, 
I  sliall  venture  to  add  another  circumstance  to  your  felicity, 
by  assuring  you  that  you  have,  besides  your  wife,  a  faithful 
and  zealous  friend.  Do  not,  therelore,  my  dear  children, 
fall  into  that  fault  which  the  excellent  Thucydides  observes 
is  too  common  in  human  nature,  to  bear  heavily  the  being 
deprived  of  the  smaller  good,  without  conceiving,  at  the  same 
time,  any  gratitude  for  the  much  greater  blessings  which  we 
are  suffered  to  enjoy.  I  have  only  farther  to  tell  you,  my  sou, 
that,  when  you  call  at  Mr.  Morand's,  Rue  Dauphine,you«ill 
find  yourself  worth  a  hundred  pounds.  Good  Heaven  !  how 
much  richer  are  you  than  millions  of  people  who  are  in  want 
of  nothing  I  farewell,  and  know  me  for  your  sincere  and 
affectionate  friend.' 

"There,  madam,"  cries  Booth,  "how  do  you  like 
the  letter  1" 

«'0h!  extremely,"  answered  she:  "  the  doctor  is 
a  charming  man  ;  I  always  loved  dearly  to  hear  him 
preach.  I  remember  to  have  heard  of  Mrs.  Harris's 
death  above  a  year  before  I  left  the  country,  but 
never  knew  the  particulars  of  her  will  before.  I 
am  extremely  sorry  for  it,  upon  my  honour." 

"Oh,  fie!  madam,"  cries  Booth;  "have  you  so 
soon  forgot  the  chief  purport  of  the  doctor's  letter  V' 

"  Ay,  ay,"  cried  she  ;  "  these  arevery  pretty  things 
to  read,  I  acknowledge  ;  but  the  loss  of  fortune  is  a 
serious  matter ;  and  I  am  sure  a  man  of  Mr.  Booth's 
understanding  must  think  so."  "  One  considera- 
tion, I  must  own,  madam,"  answered  he,  "  a  good 
deal  baffled  all  the  doctor's  arguments.  This  was 
my  concern  for  my  little  growing  family,  who  must 
one  day  feel  the  loss  ;  nor  was  I  so  easy  upon  Amelia's 
account  as  upon  my  own,  though  she  herself  put  on 
the  utmost  cheerfulness,  and  stretched  her  invention 
to  the  utmost  to  comfort  me.  But  sure,  madam, 
there  is  something  in  the  doctor's  letter  to  admire 
beyond  the  philosophy  of  it ;  what  think  you  of  that 
easy,  generous,  friendly  manner,  in  which  he 
sent  me  the  hundred  pounds'?" 

"  Very  noble  and  great  indeed,"  replied  she. 
"But  pray  go  on  with  your  story  ;  for  I  long  to  hear 
the  whole." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

In  which  Mr.  Booth  relates  hi«  return  to  England. 
"  Nothing  remarkable,  as  I  remember,  happened 
during  our  stay  at  Paris,  which  we  left  soon  after 
and  came  to  London.  Here  we  rested  only  two 
days,  and  then,  taking  leave  of  our  fellow-travellers, 
we  set  out  for  Wiltshire,  my  wife  being  so  impatient 

•  A  set  of  beggarly  philosophers  who  diverted  great  men  at 
their  table  w  ith  burlesque  discourses  on  virtue. 


to  see  the  child  which  she  had  left  behind  her,  that 
the  child  she  carried  with  her  was  almost  killed  with 
the  fatigue  of  the  journey. 

"  We  arrived  at  our  inn  late  in  the  evening.  Amelia, 
though  she  had  no  great  reason  to  be  pleased  with 
any  part  of  her  sister's  behaviour,  resolved  to  be- 
have to  her  as  if  nothing  wrong  had  ever  happened. 
She  therefore  sent  a  kind  note  to  her  the  moment 
of  our  arrival,  giving  her  her  option,  whether  she 
would  come  to  us  at  the  inn,  or  whether  we  should 
that  evening  wait  on  her.  The  servant,  after  wait- 
ing an  hour,  brought  us  an  answer,  excusing  her 
from  coming  to  us  so  late,  as  she  was  disordered  with 
a  cold,  and  desiring  my  wife  by  no  means  to  think  of 
venturing  out  after  the  fatigue  of  her  journey  ;  say- 
ing, she  wotild,  on  that  account,  defer  the  great  plea- 
sure of  seeing  her  till  the  morning,  without  taking 
any  more  notice  of  your  humble  servant  than  if  no 
such  person  had  been  in  the  world,  though  I  had  very 
civilly  sent  my  compliments  to  her.  I  should  not 
mention  this  trifle,  if  it  was  not  to  show  you  the  na- 
ture of  the  woman,  and  that  it  will  be  a  kind  of  key 
to  her  future  conduct. 

"  When  the  servant  returned,  the  good  doctor, 
who  had  been  with  us  almost  all  the  time  of  his  ab- 
sence, hurried  us  away  to  his  house,  where  we  pre- 
sently found  a  supper  and  a  bed  prepared  for  us. 
My  wife  was  eagerly  desirous  to  see  her  child  that 
night ;  but  the  doctor  would  not  suffer  it ;  and,  as 
he  was  at  nurse  at  a  distant  part  of  the  town,  and 
the  doctor  assured  her  he  had  seen  him  in  perfect 
health  that  evening,  she  suiTered  herself  at  last  to  be 
dissuaded. 

"  We  spent  that  evening  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner  ;  for  the  doctor's  wit  and  humour,  joined 
to  the  highest  cheerfulness  and  good-nature,  made 
him  the  most  agreeable  companion  in  the  world  ; 
and  he  was  now  in  the  highest  spirits,  which  he 
was  pleased  to  place  to  our  account.  We  sat  to- 
gether to  a  very  late  hour  ;  for  so  excellent  is  my 
wife's  constitution,  that  she  declared  she  was  scarce 
sensible  of  any  fatigue  from  her  late  journeys. 

"  Amelia  slept  not  a  wink  all  night,  and  in  the 
morning  early  the  doctor  accompanied  us  to  the 
little  infant.  The  transports  we  felt  on  this  occa- 
sion were  really  enchanting,  nor  can  any  but  a 
fond  parent  conceive,  I  am  certain,  the  least  idea 
of  them.  Our  imaginations  suggested  a  hundred 
agreeable  circumstances,  none  of  which  had,  per- 
haps, any  foundation.  We  made  words  and  mean- 
ing out  of  every  sound,  and  in  every  feature  found 
out  some  resemblance  to  my  Amelia,  as  she  did 
to  me. 

"  But  I  ask  your  pardon  for  dwelling  on  such  in- 
cidents, and  will  proceed  to  scenes  which,  to  most 
persons,  will  be  more  entertaining. 

"  We  went  hence  to  pay  a  visit  to  Miss  Harris, 
whose  reception  of  us  was,  I  think,  truly  ridiculous; 
and,  as  you  know  the  lady,  I  will  endeavour  to  de- 
scribe it  particularly.  At  our  first  arrival  we  were 
ushered  into  a  parlour,  where  we  were  suffered  to 
wait  almost  an  hour.  At  length  the  lady  of  the 
house  appeared  in  deep  mourning,  with  a  face,  if 
possible,  more  dismal  than  her  dress,  in  which,  how- 
ever, there  was  every  appearance  of  art.  Her  fea- 
tures were  indeed  screwed  up  to  the  very  height  of 
grief.  With  this  face,  and  in  the  most  solemn  gait, 
she  approached  Amelia,  and  coldly  saluted  her. 
After  which  she  made  me  a  very  distant  formal 
curtsy,  and  we  all  sat  down.  A  short  silence  now 
ensued,  which  Miss  Harris  at  length  broke  with  a 
deep  sigh,  and  said,  '  Sister,  here  is  a  great  altera- 
tion in  this  place  since  you  saw  it  last ;  Heaven  hath 
been  pleased  to  take  my  poor  mother  to  itself,' — 
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(Here  she  wiped  her  eyes,  and  then  continued.)  — '  I 
hope  I  know  my  duty,  and  have  learned  a  proper 
resignation  to  the  divine  will ;  but  something  is  to 
be  allowed  to  grief  for  the  best  of  mothers ;  for  so 
she  was  to  us  both  ;  and  if  at  last  she  made  any  dis- 
tinction, she  must  have  had  her  reasons  for  so  doing. 
I  am  sure  I  can  truly  say  I  never  wished,  much  less 
desired  it.'  The  tears  now  stood  in  poor  Amelia's 
eyes ;  indeed,  she  had  paid  too  many  already  for 
the  memory  of  so  unnatural  a  parent.  She  an- 
swered, with  the  sweetness  of  an  angel,  that  she  was 
far  from  blaming  her  sister's  emotions  on  so  tender 
an  occasion  ;  that  she  heartily  joined  with  her  in 
her  grief;  for  that  nothing  which  her  mother  had 
done  in  the  latter  part  of  her  life  could  efface  the 
remembrance  of  that  tenderness  which  she  had  for- 
merly sho%vn  her.  Her  sister  caught  hold  of  the 
word  efface,  and  rung  the  changes  upon  it. — •  Ef- 
face !'  cried  she,  '  O  Miss  Emily  (for  you  must  not 
expect  me  to  repeat  names  that  will  be  for  ever  odi- 
ous), I  wish  indeed  everything  could  be  effaced. — 
Effaced  !  O  that  that  was  possible  !  we  might  then 
have  still  enjoyed  my  poor  mother ;  for  I  am  con- 
vinced she  never  recovered  her  grief  on  a  certain 
occasion.' — Thus  she  ran  on,  and,  after  many  bitter 
strokes  upon  her  sister,  at  last  directly  charged  her 
mother's  death  on  my  marriage  with  Amelia.  I 
could  be  silent  then  no  longer.  I  reminded  her  of 
the  perfect  reconciliation  between  us  before  my  de- 
parture, and  the  great  fondness  which  she  expressed 
for  me ;  nor  could  I  help  saying,  in  very  plain  terms, 
that  if  she  had  ever  changed  her  opinion  of  me,  as 
I  was  not  conscious  of  having  deserved  such  a 
change  by  my  own  behaviour,  I  was  well  convinced 
to  whose  good  offices  I  owed  it.  Guilt  hath  very  quick 
ears  to  an  accusation.  Miss  Harris  immediately 
answered  to  the  charge.  She  said,  such  suspicions 
were  no  more  than  she  expected;  that  they  were 
of  a  piece  with  every  other  part  of  my  conduct, 
and  gave  her  one  consolation,  that  they  served  to 
account  for  her  sister  Emily's  unkindness,  as  well 
to  herself  as  to  her  poor  deceased  mother,  and  in 
some  measure  lessened  the  guilt  of  it  with  regard  to 
her,  since  it  was  not  easy  to  know  how  far  a  woman 
is  in  the  power  of  her  husband.  My  dear  Amelia 
reddened  at  this  reflection  on  me,  and  begged  her 
sister  to  name  any  single  instance  of  unkindness  or 
disrespect  in  which  she  had  ever  offended.  To 
this  the  other  answered  (I  am  sure  I  repeat  her 
words,  though  I  cannot  mimic  either  the  voice  or 
air  with  which  they  were  spoken) — '  Pray,  Miss 
Emily,  which  is  to  be  the  judge,  yourself  or  that 
gentleman  1  I  remember  the  time  when  I  could  have 
trusted  to  your  judgment  in  any  affair  ;  but  you  are 
now  no  longer  mistress  of  yourself,  and  are  not  an- 
swerable for  your  actions.  Indeed,  it  is  my  con- 
stant prayer  that  your  actions  may  not  be  imputed 
to  you.  It  was  the  constant  prayer  of  that  blessed 
woman,  my  dear  mother,  who  is  now  a  saint  above  ; 
a  saint  whose  name  I  can  never  mention  without  a 
tear,  though  I  find  you  can  hear  it  without  one.  I 
cannot  help  observing  some  concern  on  so  melan- 
choly an  occasion ;  it  seems  due  to  decency ;  but, 
perhaps,  (for  I  always  wish  to  excuse  you)  you  are 
forbid  to  cry.'  The  idea  of  being  bid  or  forbid  to 
cry  struck  so  strongly  on  my  fancy,  that  indignation 
only  could  have  prevented  me  from  laughing.  But 
my  narrative,  I  am  afraid,  begins  to  grow  tedious. 
In  short,  after  hearing,  for  near  an  hour,  every  ma- 
licious insinuation  which  a  fertile  genius  could  in- 
vent, we  took  our  leave,  and  separated  as  persons 
who  would  never  willingly  meet  again. 

"  The  next  morning   after  this  interview  Amelia 
received  a  long  letter  from  Miss  Harris ;  in  which, 


after  many  bitter  invectives  against  me,  she  excused 
her  mother,  alleging  that  she  had  been  driven  to 
do  as  she  did,  in  order  to  prevent  Amelia's  ruin,  if 
her  fortune  had  fallen  into  my  hands.  She  likewise 
very  remotely  hinted  that  she  would  be  only  a  trus- 
tee for  her  sister's  children,  and  told  her  that  on 
one  condition  only  she  would  coiisent  to  live  with 
her  as  a  sister.  This  was,  if  she  could  by  any  means 
he  separated  from  that  man,  as  she  was  pleased  to  call 
me,  who  had  caused  so  much  mischief  in  the  family. 

"  I  was  so  enraged  at  this  usage,  that,  had  not 
Amelia  intervened,  I  believe  I  should  have  applied 
to  a  magistrate  for  a  search-warrant  for  that  picture, 
which  there  was  so  much  reason  to  suspect  she  had 
stolen  ;  and  which  I  am  convinced,  upon  a  search, 
we  should  have  found  in  her  possession." 

"  Nay,  it  is  possible  enough,"  cries  Miss  Mat- 
thews ;  "  for  I  believe  there  is  no  wickedness  of 
which  the  lady  is  not  capable." 

"  This  agreeable  letter  was  succeeded  by  another 
of  the  like  comfortable  kind,  which  informed  me 
that  the  company  in  which  I  was,  being  an  additional 
one  raised  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  was  reduced; 
so  that  I  was  now  a  lieutenant  on  half-pay. 

"  Whilst  we  were  meditating  on  our  present  situa- 
tion the  good  doctor  came  to  us.  When  we  related 
to  him  the  manner  in  which  my  sister  had  treated 
us,  he  cried  out,  '  Poor  soul !  I  pity  her  heartily  ;' 
for  this  is  the  severest  resentment  he  ever  expresses  ; 
indeed,  I  have  often  heard  him  say  that  a  wicked 
soul  is  the  greatest  object  of  compassion  in  the 
world." — A  sentiment  which  we  shall  leave  the 
reader  a  little  time  to  digest. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

In  which  Mr.  Booth  concludes  his  story. 
"  The  next  day  the  doctor  set  out  for  his  parsonage, 
which  was  about  thirty  miles  distant,  whither  Amelia 
and  myself  accompanied  him,  and  where  we  stayed 
with  him  all  the  time  of  his  residence  there,  being 
almost  three  months. 

"  The  situation  of  the  parish  under  my  good 
friend's  care  is  very  pleasant.  It  is  placed  among 
meadoAvs,  washed  by  a  clear  trout-stream,  and  flanked 
on  both  sides  with  downs.  His  house,  indeed,  would 
not  much  attract  the  admiration  of  the  virtuoso.  He 
built  it  himself,  and  it  is  remarkable  only  for  its  plain- 
ness ;  with  which  the  furniture  so  well  agrees,  that 
there  is  no  one  thing  in  it  that  may  not  be  absolutely 
necessary,  except  books,  and  the  prints  of  Mr.  Ho- 
garth, whom  he  calls  a  moral  satirist. 

"  Nothing,  however,  can  be  imagined  more  agree- 
able than  the  life  that  the  doctor  leads  in  this  homely 
house,  which  he  calls  his  earthly  paradise.  All  his 
parishioners,  whom  he  treats  as  his  children,  regard 
him  as  their  common  father.  Once  in  a  week  he 
constantly  visits  every  house  in  the  parish,  examines, 
commends,  and  rebukes,  as  he  finds  occasion.  This 
is  practised  likewise  by  his  curate  in  his  absence  ;  and 
so  good  an  effect  is  produced  by  this  their  care,  that 
no  quarrels  ever  proceed  either  to  blows  or  law- 
suits ;  no  beggar  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  parish  ; 
nor  did  I  ever  hear  a  vei-y  profane  oath  all  the  time 
I  lived  in  it. 

"  But  to  return,  from  so  agreeable  a  digression,  to 
my  ovm.  affaks,  that  are  much  less  worth  your  atten- 
tion. In  the  midst  of  all  the  pleasures  I  tasted  in 
this  sweet  place  and  in  the  most  delightful  company, 
the  woman  and  man  whom  I  loved  above  all  things, 
melancholy  reflections  concerning  my  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances would  often  steal  into  my  thoughts. 
My  fortune  was  now  reduced  to  less  than  forty 
pounds  a-year;  I  had  already  two  children,  and 
my  dear  Amelia  was  again  with  child. 
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"  One  day  the  doctor  found  me  sitting  by  myself, 
and  employed  in  melancholy  contemplations  on  this 
subject.  He  told  me  he  had  obseiTcd  me  growing  of 
late  very  serious  ;  that  he  knew  the  occasion,  and 
neither  wondered  at  nor  blamed  me.  He  then  asked 
me  if  I  had  any  prospect  of  going  again  into  the 
army  ;  if  not,  what  scheme  of  life  I  proposed  to  my- 
self i 

"  I  told  him  that,  as  I  liad  no  powerful  friends,  I 
could  have  but  little  expectations  in  a  military  way  ; 
that  I  was  as  incapable  of  thinking  of  any  other 
scheme,  as  all  business  required  some  knowledge  or 
experience,  and  likewise  money  to  set  up  with  ;  of 
all  which  I  was  destitute. 

" '  You  must  know  then,  child,'  said  the  doctor, 
« that  I  have  been  thinking  on  this  subject  as  well  as 
you  ;  for  I  can  think,  I  promise  you,  with  a  pleasant 
countenance.'  These  were  his  words.  '  As  to  the 
army,  perhaps  means  might  be  found  of  getting  you 
another  commission  ;  but  my  daughter  seems  to  have 
a  violent  objection  to  it;  and  to  be  plain,  I  fancy 
you  yourself  will  find  no  glory  make  you  amends  for 
your  absence  from  her.  And  for  my  part,'  said  he, 
•  I  never  think  those  men  wise  who,  for  any  worldly 
interest,  forego  the  greatest  happiness  of  their  lives. 
If  I  mistake  not,'  says  he,  '  a  countiy  life,  where  you 
could  be  always  together,  would  make  you  both 
much  happier  people.' 

"  I  answered,  that  of  all  things  I  preferred  it  most ; 
and  I  believed  Amelia  was  of  the  same  opinion. 

"  The  doctor,  after  a  little  hesitation,  proposed  to 
me  to  turn  farmer,  and  offered  to  let  me  his  parson- 
age, which  was  then  become  vacant.  He  said  it 
was  a  farm  which  required  but  little  stock,  and  that 
little  should  not  be  wanting. 

"  I  embraced  this  offer  very  eagerly,  and  with 
great  thankfulness,  and  immediately  repaired  to 
Amelia  to  communicate  it  to  her,  and  to  know  her 
sentiments. 

"  Amelia  received  the  news  ■s\'ith  the  highest  trans- 
ports of  joy ;  she  said  that  her  gi'eatest  fear  had  al- 
ways been  of  my  entering  again  into  the  army.  She 
was  so  kind  as  to  say  that  all  stations  of  life  were 
equal  to  her,  unless  as  one  afforded  her  more  of  my 
company  than  another.  '  And  as  to  our  children,' 
said  she,  '  let  us  breed  them  up  to  an  humble  for 
tune,  and  they  will  be  contented  with  it ;  for  none,' 
added  my  angel,  '  deserve  happiness,  or  indeed,  are 
capable  of  it,  who  make  any  particular  station  a  ne- 
cessary ingredient.' 

•'  Thus,  madam,  you  see  me  degraded  from  my 
former  rank  in  life  ;  no  longer  captain  Booth,  but 
farmer  Booth  at  your  service. 

"  During  my  first  year's  continuance  in  this  new 
scene  of  life,  nothing,  I  think,  remarkable  happened ; 
the  history  of  one  day  would,  indeed,  be  the  history 
of  the  whole  year." 

"  Weil,  pray  then,"  said  Miss  Matthews,  "  do  let 
us  hear  the  history  of  that  day  ;  I  have  a  strange 
curiosity  to  know  how  you  could  kill  your  time  ; 
and  do,  if  possible,  find  out  the  very  best  day  you 
can." 

"  If  you  command  me,  madam,"  answered  Booth, 
"  you  must  yourself  be  accountable  for  the  dulness  of 
the  narrative.  Nay,  I  believe,  you  have  imposed  a 
very  difBcult  task  on  me  ;  for  the  greatest  happiness 
is  incapable  of  description. 

"  I  rose,  then,  madam " 

"  O,  the  moment  you  waked,  undoubtedly,"  said 
Miss  Matthews. 

"  Usually,"  said  he,  "  between  five  and  six." 

"  I  will  have  no  usually,"  cried  Miss  Matthews, 
•'  you  are  confined  to  a  day,  and  it  is  to  be  the  best 
and  happiest  in  the  year." 


"  Nay,  madam,"  cries  Booth,  "  then  I  must  tell 
you  the  day  in  which  Amelia  was  brought  to  bed, 
after  a  painful  and  dangerous  labour  ;  for  that  I 
think  was  the  happiest  day  of  my  life." 

"  I  protest,"  said  she,  "  you  are  become  farmer 
Booth,  indeed.  What  a  happiness  have  you  painted 
to  my  imagination !  you  put  me  in  mind  of  a  news- 
paper, where  my  lady  such-a-one  is  delivered  of  a 
son,  to  the  great  joy  of  some  illustrious  family." 

"  "Wliy  then,  I  do  assure  you.  Miss  Matthews,"  cries 
Booth,  "  I  scarce  know  a  circumstance  that  distin- 
guished one  day  from  another.  The  whole  was  one 
continued  series  of  love,  health,  and  tranquillity. 
Our  lives  resembled  a  calm  sea."-^ 

"  The  dullest  of  all  ideas,"  cries  the  lady. 

"  I  know,"  said  he,  "  it  must  appear  dull  in  de- 
scription, for  who  can  describe  the  pleasures  which 
the  morning  air  gives  to  one  in  perfect  health  ;  the 
flow  of  spirits  which  springs  up  from  exercise  ;  the 
delights  which  parents  feel  from  the  prattle  and 
innocent  follies  of  their  children  ;  the  joy  with  which 
the  tender  smile  of  a  wife  inspires  a  husband ;  or 
lastly,  the  cheerful,  solid  comfort  which  a  fond  couple 
enjoy  in  each  other's  conversation  ? — All  these  plea- 
sures and  every  other  of  which  our  situation  was 
capable  we  tasted  in  the  highest  degree.  Our  hap- 
piness was,  perhaps,  too  great ;  for  fortune  seemed 
to  grow  envious  of  it  and  interposed  one  of  the  most 
cruel  accidents  that  could  have  befallen  us,  by  rob- 
bing us  of  our  dear  friend  the  doctor." 

"I  am  sorry  for  it,"  said  Miss  Matthews.  "He 
was  indeed  a  valuable  man,  and  I  never  heard  of  his 
death  before." 

"  Long  may  it  be  before  any  one  hears  of  it '." 
cries  Booth.  "  He  is,  indeed,  dead  to  us  ;  but  will, 
I  hope,  enjoy  many  happy  years  of  life.  You  know, 
madam,  the  obligations  he  had  to  his  patron  the 
earl ;  indeed,  it  was  impossible  to  be  once  in  his 
company  without  hearing  of  them.  I  am  sure  you 
will  neither  wonder  that  he  was  chosen  to  attend 
the  young  lord  in  his  travels  as  his  tutor,  nor  that 
the  good  man,  however  disagreeable  it  might  be  (as 
in  fact  it  was)  to  his  inclination,  should  comply  with 
the  earnest  request  of  his  friend  and  patron. 

"  By  this  means  I  was  bereft  not  only  of  the  best 
companion  in  the  world,  but  of  the  best  counsellor ; 
a  loss  of  which  I  have  since  felt  the  bitter  conse- 
quence ;  for  no  greater  advantage,  I  am  convinced, 
can  arrive  to  a  young  man,  who  hath  any  degree  of 
understanding,  than  an  intimate  converse  with  one 
of  riper  years,  who  is  not  only  able  to  advise,  but 
who  knows  the  manner  of  advising.  By  this  means 
alone,  youth  can  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of 
age,  and  that  at  a  time  of  life  when  such  experience 
will  be  of  more  service  to  a  man  than  when  he  hath 
lived  long  enough  to  acquire  it  of  himself, 

"  From  want  of  my  sage  counsellor,  I  now  fell 
into  many  errors.  The  first  of  these  was  in  enlarg- 
ing my  business,  by  adding  a  farm  of  one  hundred  a 
year  to  the  parsonage,  in  renting  which  I  had  also 
as  bad  a  bargain  as  the  doctor  had  before  given  me 
a  good  one.  The  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
whereas,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  I  was  worth 
upwards  of  fourscore  pounds  ;  at  the  end  of  the 
second  I  was  near  half  that  sum  worse  (as  the 
phrase  is)  than  nothing. 

"A  second  folly  I  was  guilty  of  in  uniting  families 
with  the  curate  of  the  parish,  who  had  just  married, 
as  my  wife  and  I  thought,  a  very  good  sort  of  a 
woman.  We  had  not,  however,  lived  one  month 
together  before  I  plainly  perceived  this  good  sort  of 
a  woman  had  taken  a  great  prejudice  against  my 
Amelia,  for  which,  if  I  had  not  known  something  of 
the  human  passions,  and  that  high  place  which  envy 
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liolds  among  them,  I  should  not  have  been  able  to 
account,  for,  so  far  was  my  angel  from  having  given 
her  any  cause  of  dislike,  that  she  had  treated  her  not 
only  with  civility,  but  kindness. 

"  Besides  superiority  in  beauty,  which,  I  believe, 
all  the  world  would  have  allowed  to  Amelia,  there  Avas 
anothercauseof  this  envy,  which  I  am  almost  ashamed 
to  mention,  as  it  may  well  be  called  my  greatest 
folly.  You  are  to  know  then,  madam,  that  from 
a  boy  I  had  been  always  fond  of  driving  a  coach,  in 
which  I  valued  myself  on  having  some  skill.  This, 
perhaps,  was  an  innocent,  but  I  allow  it  to  have 
been  a  childish  vanity.  As  I  had  an  opportunity, 
therefore,  of  buying  an  old  coach  and  harness  very 
cheap  (indeed  they  cost  me  but  twelve  pounds),  and 
as  I  considered  that  the  same  horses  Avhich  drew  my 
waggons  would  likewise  draw  my  coach,  I  resolved 
on  indulging  myself  in  the  purchase. 

"  The  consequence  of  setting  up  this  poor  old 
coach  is  inconceivable.  Before  this,  as  my  wife  and 
myself  had  very  little  distinguished  ourselves  from 
the  other  farmers  and  their  wives,  either  in  our 
dress  or  our  way  of  living,  they  treated  us  as  their 
equals ;  but  now  they  began  to  consider  us  as  ele- 
vating ourselves  into  a  state  of  superiority,  and  im- 
mediately began  to  envj,  hate,  and  declare  war 
against  us.  The  neighbouring  little  squires,  too, 
were  uneasy  to  see  a  poor  renter  become  their  equal 
in  a  matter  in  which  they  placed  so  much  dignity ; 
and,  not  doubting  but  it  arose  in  me  from  the  same 
ostentation,  they  began  to  hate  me  likewise,  and  to 
turn  my  equipage  into  ridicule,  asserting  that  my 
horses,  which  were  as  well  matched  as  any  in  the 
kingdom,  were  of  different  colours  and  sizes,  with 
much  more  of  that  kind  of  wit,  the  only  basis  of 
which  is  lying. 

"  But  what  will  appear  more  surprising  to  you, 
madam,  was,  that  the  curate's  wife,  who,  being  lame, 
had  more  use  of  the  coach  than  my  Amelia  (indeed 
she  seldom  went  to  church  in  any  other  manner), 
was  one  of  my  bitterest  enemies  on  the  occasion. 
If  she  had  ever  any  dispute  with  Amelia,  which  all 
the  sweetness  of  my  poor  girl  could  not  sometimes 
avoid,  she  was  sure  to  introduce  with  a  malicious 
sneer,  '  Though  my  husband  doth  not  keep  a 
coach,  madam.'  Nay,  she  took  this  opportunity  to 
upbraid  my  wife  with  the  loss  of  her  fortune,  al- 
leging that  some  folks  might  have  as  good  pre- 
tensions to  a  coach  as  other  folks,  and  a  better  too, 
as  they  brought  a  better  fortune  to  their  husbands, 
but  that  all  people  had  not  the  art  of  making  brick 
without  straw. 

"You  will  wonder,  perhaps,  madam,  how  I  can 
remember  such  stuff,  which,  indeed,  was  a  long 
time  only  matter  of  amusement  to  both  Amelia  and 
myself;  but  we  at  last  experienced  the  mischievous 
nature  of  envy,  and  that  it  tends  rather  to  produce 
tragical  than  comical  events.  My  neighbours  now 
began  to  conspire  against  me.  They  nicknamed 
me  in  derision,  the  Squire  Farmer.  Whatever  I 
bought,  I  was  sure  to  buy  dearer,  and  when  I  sold 
I  was  obliged  to  sell  cheaper,  than  any  other.  In 
fact,  they  were  all  united,  and,  while  they  every  day 
committed  trespasses  on  my  lands  with  impunity,  if 
any  of  my  cattle  escaped  into  their  fields,  I  was 
either  forced  to  enter  into  a  law-suit  or  to  make 
amends  fourfold  for  the  damage  sustained. 

"  The  consequences  of  all  this  could  be  no  other 
than  that  ruin  which  ensued.  Without  tiring  you 
with  particulars,  before  the  end  of  four  years  I  be- 
came involved  in  debt  near  three  hundred  pounds 
more  than  the  value  of  all  my  effects.  My  landlord 
seized  my  stock  for  rent,  and,  to  avoid  immediate 
confinement  in  prison,  I  was  forced   to  leave  the 


country  with  all  that  I  hold  dear  in  the  world,  my 
wife  and  my  poor  little  family. 

"  In  this  condition  I  arrived  in  town  five  or  six 
days  ago.  I  had  just  taken  a  lodging  in  the  verge 
of  the  court,  and  had  writ  my  dear  Amelia  word 
where  she  might  find  me,  when  she  had  settled 
her  affairs  in  the  best  manner  she  could.  That 
very  evening,  as  I  was  returning  home  from  a 
coflee-house,  a  fray  happening  in  the  street,  I  en- 
deavoured to  assist  the  injured  party,  when  I  was 
seized  by  the  watch,  and,  after  being  confined  all 
night  in  the  round-house,  was  conveyed  in  the  morn- 
ing before  a  justice  of  peace,  who  committed  me 
hither ;  where  I  should  probably  have  starved,  had 
I  not  from  your  hands  found  a  most  vmaccountable 
preservation. — And  here,  give  me  leave  to  assure 
you,  my  dear  Miss  Matthews,  that,  whatever  advan- 
tage I  may  have  reaped  from  your  misfortune,  I 
sincerely  lament  it ;  nor  would  I  have  purchased  any 
relief  to  myself  at  the  price  of  seeing  you  in  this 
dreadful  place." 

He  spake  these  last  words  with  great  tenderness ; 
for  he  was  a  man  of  consummate  good-nature,  and 
had  formerly  had  much  affection  for  this  young 
lady ;  indeed,  more  than  the  generality  of  people 
are  capable  of  entertaining  for  any  person  what- 
soever. 


BOOK  IV.— CHAPTER  I. 

Containing  very  mysterious  matter. 
Miss  Matthews  did  not  in  the  least  fall  short  of 
Mr.  Booth  in  expressions  of  tenderness.  Her  eyes, 
the  most  eloquent  orators  on  such  occasions,  exerted 
their  utmost  force  ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech  she  cast  a  look  as  languishingly  sweet  as  ever 
Cleopatra  gave  to  Antony.  In  real  fact,  this  Mr. 
Booth  had  been  her  first  love,  and  had  made  more 
impressions  on  her  young  heart,  which  the  learned 
in  this  branch  of  philosophy  affirm,  and  perhaps 
truly,  are  never  to  be  eradicated. 

When  Booth  had  finished  his  story  a  silence  en- 
sued of  some  minutes ;  an  interval  which  the  painter 
would  describe  much  better  than  the  writer.  Some 
readers  may,  however,  be  able  to  make  pretty  per- 
tinent conjectures  by  what  I  have  said  above,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  told  that  Miss  Matthews  broke 
the  silence  by  a  sigh,  and  cried,  "  WTiy  is  Mr.  Booth 
unwilling  to  allow  me  the  happiness  of  thinking  my 
misfortunes  have  been  of  some  little  advantage  to 
him  1  sure  the  happy  Amelia  would  not  be  so  selfish 
to  envy  me  that  pleasure.  No ;  not  if  she  was  as 
much  the  fondest  as  she  is  the  liappiest  of  women." 
"  Good  heavens  !  madam,"  said  he,  "  do  you  call 
my  poor  Amelia  the  happiest  of  women  1"  "  Indeed 
I  do,"  answered  she  briskly.  '•  O  Mr.  Booth !  there 
is  a  speck  of  white  in  her  fortune,  which,  when  it 
falls  to  the  lot  of  a  sensible  woman,  makes  her  full 
amends  for  all  the  crosses  which  can  attend  her. 
Perhaps  she  may  not  be  sensible  of  it ;  but  if  it  had 
been  my  blessed  fate — O  Mr.  Booth !  could  I  have 
thought,  when  we  were  first  acquainted,  that  the 
most  agreeable  man  in  the  world  had  been  capable 
of  making  the  kind,  the  tender,  the  affectionate 
husband  —  the  happy  Amelia,  in  those  days,  was 
unknown ;  Heaven  had  not  then  given  her  a 
prospect  of  the  happiness  it  intended  her  ;  but  yet 
it  did  intend  it  her ;  for  sui-e  there  is  a  fatality 
in  the  affairs  of  love ;  and  the  more  I  reflect 
on  my  own  life,  the  more  I  am  convinced  of  it. — 
O  heavens !  how  a  thousand  little  circumstances 
crowd  into  my  mind!  When  you  first  marched 
into  our  town,  you  had  then  the  colours  in  your 
hand  ;  as  you  passed  under  the  window  where  I 
stood,  my  glove,  by  accident,  dropped  into  the  street ; 
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you  stooped,  took  up  my  glove,  and,  putting  it  upon 
the  spike  belonging  to  your  colours,  lifted  it  up  to 
the  window.  Upon  this  a  young  lady  who  stood 
by  said,  '  So,  miss,  the  young  officer  hath  accepted 
your  challenge/  I  blushed  then,  and  I  blush  now, 
when  I  confess  to  you  I  thought  you  the  prettiest 
young  fellow  I  had  ever  seen  ;  and,  upon  my  soul, 
I  believe  you  was  then  the  prettiest  fellow  in  the 
world."  Booth  here  made  a  low  bow,  and  cried, 
"  O  dear  madam,  how  ignorant  was  I  of  my  own 
happiness  !"  "  Would  you  really  have  thought  so  1" 
answered  she.  "  However,  there  is  some  politeness 
if  there  be  no  sincerity  in  what  you  say." — Here 
the  governor  of  the  enchanted  castle  interrupted 
them,  and,  entering  the  room  without  any  ceremony, 
acquainted  the  lady  and  gentleman  that  it  was 
locking-up  time  ;  and,  addressing  Booth  hy  the  name 
of  captain,  asked  him  if  he  would  not  please  to 
have  a  bed  ;  adding,  that  he  might  have  one  in  the 
next  room  to  the  lady,  but  that  it  would  come  dear  ; 
for  that  he  never  let  a  bed  in  that  room  under  a 
guinea,  nor  could  he  afford  it  cheaper  to  his  father. 

No  answer  was  made  to  this  proposal ;  but  Miss 
Matthews,  who  had  already  learnt  some  of  the  ways 
of  the  house,  said  she  believed  Mr.  Booth  would 
like  to  drink  a  glass  of  something ;  upon  which  the 
governor  immediately  trumpeted  forth  the  praises 
of  his  rack-punch,  and,  without  waiting  for  any 
farther  commands,  presently  produced  a  large  bowl 
of  that  liquor. 

The  governor,  having  recommended  the  goodness 
of  his  punch  by  a  hearty  draught,  began  to  revive 
the  other  matter,  saying  that  he  was  just  going  to  bed, 
and  must  first  lock  up. — "  But  suppose,"  said  Miss 
Matthews,  with  a  smile,  "  the  captain  and  I  should 
have  a  mind  to  sit  up  all  night." — "  With  all  my 
heart,"  said  the  governor  ;  "  but  I  expect  a  con- 
sideration for  those  matters.  For  my  part,  I  don't 
inquire  into  what  doth  not  concern  me  ;  but  single 
and  double  are  two  things.  If  I  lock  up  double  I 
expect  half  a  guinea,  and  I'm  sure  the  captain  can- 
not think  that's  out  of  the  way  ;  it  is  but  the  price 
of  a  bagnio." 

Miss  Matthews's  face  became  the  colour  of  scarlet 
at  those  words.  However,  she  mustered  up  her 
spirits,  and,  turning  to  Booth,  said,  "  What  say 
you,  captain  1  for  my  own  part,  I  had  never  less  in- 
rlination  to  sleep  ;  which  hath  the  greater  charms 
for  you,  the  punch  or  the  pillow  1" — "I  hope, 
madam,"  answered  Booth,  "  you  have  a  better 
opinion  of  me  than  to  doubt  my  preferring  Miss 
Matthews's  conversation  to  either."  — "  I  assure 
you,"  replied  she,  "  it  is  no  compliment  to  you  to 
say  I  prefer  yours  to  sleep  at  this  time." 

The  governor  then,  having  received  his  fee,  de- 
parted ;  and,  turning  the  key,  left  the  gentleman 
and  the  lady  to  themselves. 

In  imitation  of  him  we  will  lock  up  likewise  a 
scene  which  we  do  not  think  proper  to  expose  to 
the  eyes  of  the  public.  If  any  over-curious  readers 
should  be  disappointed  on  this  occasion,  we  will  re- 
commend such  readers  to  the  apologies  with  which 
certain  gay  ladies  have  lately  been  pleased  to  oblige 
the  world,  where  they  will  possibly  find  everything 
recorded  that  passed  at  this  interval. 

But,  though  we  decline  painting  the  scene,  it  is 
not  our  intention  to  conceal  from  the  world  the 
frailty  of  Mr.  Booth,  or  of  his  fair  partner,  who  cer- 
tainly passed  that  evening  in  a  manner  inconsistent 
with  the  strict  rules  of  virtue  and  chastity. 

To  say  the  truth,  we  are  much  more  concerned 
for  the  behaviour  of  the  gentleman  than  of  the  lady, 
not  only  for  his  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  best 
woman   in  tlie  world,  whom  we  should  be   sorry 


to  consider  as  yoked  to  a  man  of  no  worth  nor 
honour. 

We  desire,  therefore,  the  good-natured  and  candid 
reader  will  be  pleased  to  weigh  attentively  the  se- 
veral unlucky  circumstances  whicli  concurred  so 
critically,  that  Fortune  seemed  to  have  used  her  ut- 
most endeavours  to  ensnare  poor  Booth's  constancy. 
Let  the  reader  set  before  his  eyes  a  fine  young  wo- 
man, in  a  manner,  a  first  love,  conferring  obligations 
and  using  every  art  to  soften,  to  allure,  to  win,  and 
to  inflame  ;  let  him  consider  the  time  and  place  ;  let 
him  remember  that  Mr.  Booth  was  a  young  fellow 
in  the  highest  vigour  of  life  ;  and,  lastly,  let  him  add 
one  single  circumstance,  that  the  parties  were  alone 
together  ;  and  then,  if  he  will  not  acquit  the  defend- 
ant, he  must  be  convicted,  for  I  have  nothing  more 
to  say  in  his  defence. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Tlie  latter  part  of  which  we  expect  will  please  our  reader  better 
than  the  former. 

A  WHOLE  week  did  our  lady  and  gentleman  live  in 
this  criminal  conversation,  in  which  the  happiness 
of  the  former  was  much  more  perfect  than  that  of 
the  latter ;  for,  though  the  charms  of  Miss  Mat- 
thews, and  her  excessive  endearments,  sometimes 
lulled  every  thought  in  the  sweet  lethargy  of  plea- 
sm-e,  yet  in  the  intervals  of  his  fits  his  virtue  alarmed 
and  roused  him,  and  brought  the  image  of  poor  in- 
jured Amelia  to  haunt  and  torment  him.  In  fact, 
if  we  regard  this  world  only,  it  is  the  interest  of 
every  man  to  be  either  perfectly  good  or  completely 
bad.  He  had  better  destroy  his  conscience  than 
gently  wound  it.  The  many  bitter  reflections 
which  every  bad  action  costs  a  mind  in  which  there 
are  any  remains  of  goodness  are  not  to  be  com- 
pensated by  the  highest  pleasures  which  such  an 
action  can  produce. 

So  it  happened  to  Mr.  Booth.  Repentance  never 
failed  to  follow  his  transgressions ;  and  yet  so  per- 
verse is  our  judgment,  and  so  slippery  is  the  descent 
of  vice  when  once  we  are  entered  into  it,  the  same 
crime  which  he  now  repented  of  became  a  reason 
for  doing  that  which  was  to  cause  his  future  repent- 
ance ;  and  he  continued  to  sin  on  because  he  had 
begun.  His  repentance,  however,  returned  still 
heavier  and  heavier,  till,  at  last,  it  flung  him  into  a 
melancholy,  which  Miss  Matthews  plainly  perceived, 
and  at  which  she  could  not  avoid  expressing  some 
resentment  in  obscure  hints  and  ironical  compli- 
ments on  Amelia's  superiority  to  her  whole  sex, 
who  could  not  cloy  a  gay  young  fellow  by  many 
years'  possession.  She  would  then  repeat  the  com- 
pliments which  others  had  made  to  her  own  beauty, 
and  could  not  forbear  once  crying  out,  "  Upon  my 
soul,  my  dear  Billy,  I  believe  the  chief  disadvantage 
on  my  side  is  my  superior  fondness ;  for  love,  in  the 
minds  of  men,  hath  one  quality,  at  least,  of  a  fever, 
which  is  to  prefer  coldness  in  the  object.  Confess, 
dear  Will,  is  there  not  something  vastly  refreshing 
in  the  cool  air  of  a  prude  1"  Booth  fetched  a  deep 
sigh,  and  begged  her  nevermore  to  mention  Amelia's 
name.  "  O  Will,"  cries  she,  "  did  that  request  pro- 
ceed from  the  motive  I  could  wish,  I  should  be  the 
happiest  of  womankind." — "  You  would  not,  sure, 
madam,"  said  Booth,  "  desire  a  sacrifice  which  I 
must  be  a  villain  to  make  to  anyl" — "  Desire '."  an- 
swered she,  "  are  there  any  bounds  to  the  desire  of 
love  1  have  not  I  been  sacrificed  ?  hath  not  my  first 
love  been  torn  from  my  bleeding  heart  1  I  claim  a 
prior  right.  As  for  sacrifices,  I  can  make  them  too, 
and  would  sacrifice  the  whole  world  at  the  least  call 
of  my  love." 

Here  she  delivered  a  letter  to  Booth,  which  she 
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had  received  within  an  hour,  the  contents  of  which 
■were  these  : — 

"  Dearest  Madam, — ^Those  only  who  truly  know  what  love 
is,  can  have  any  conception  of  tlie  horrors  1  felt  at  hearinf;  of 
your  couliuenient  at  my  arrival  in  town,  which  was  this  morn- 
ing. I  immeiliately  sent  my  lawyer  to  inquire  into  the  par- 
ticulars, wl\o  brought  me  the  agreeable  news  that  the  man, 
whose  heart's  lilood  ought  not  to  be  valued  at  the  rate  of  a 
single  hair  of  yours,  is  entirely  out  of  all  danger,  and  that  you 
might  be  admitted  to  bail.  I  presently  ordered  him  to  go  with 
two  of  my  tradesmen,  who  are  to  be  bound  in  any  sum  for  your 
appearance,  if  he  should  be  mean  enough  to  prosecute  you. 
Tliough  you  may  expect  my  attorney  with  you  soon,  I  would 
iiot  delay  sending  this,  as  1  hope  the  news  will  be  agreeable  to 
you.  My  chariot  will  attend  at  the  same  time  to  carry  you 
wherever  you  please.  You  may  easily  guess  what  a  violence 
1  have  done  to  myself  in  not  waiting  on  you  in  person;  but  I, 
who  know  your  delicacy,  feared  it  might  ort'eud,  and  that  you 
might  tliink  me  ungenerous  enough  to  hope  from  your  dis- 
tresses a  happiness  wliich  I  am  resolved  to  owe  to  your 
free  gift  alone,  when  your  good  nature  shall  induce  you  to 
bestow  on  me  what  no  man  living  can  merit.  I  beg  you  will 
pardon  all  the  contents  of  this  hasty  letter,  and  do  me  tlie 
honour  of  believing  me,  dearest  madam,  your  most  passionate 
admirer,  and  most  obedient  liumble  servant,  "  Damon." 

Booth  thought  he  had  somewhere  before  seen  the 
same  hand,  but  in  his  present  hurry  of  spirits  could 
not  recollect  whose  it  was,  nor  did  the  lady  give  him 
any  time  for  reflection  ;  for  he  had  scarce  read  the 
letter  when  she  produced  a  little  bit  of  paper  and 
cried  out,  "  Here,  sir,  here  are  the  contents  which 
he  fears  will  offend  me."  She  then  put  a  bank-bill 
of  a  hundred  pounds  into  Mr.  Booth's  hands,  and 
asked  him  with  a  smile  if  he  did  not  think  she  had 
reason  to  be  offended  with  so  much  insolence  1 

Before  Booth  could  return  any  answer  the  go- 
vernor arrived,  and  introduced  Mr.  Rogers  the  at- 
torney, who  acquainted  the  lady  that  he  had  brought 
her  discharge  from  her  confinement,  and  that  a 
chariot  waited  at  the  door  to  attend  her  wherever 
she  ple.tsed. 

She  received  the  discharge  from  Mr.  Rogers,  and 
said  she  was  very  much  obliged  to  the  gentleman 
who  employed  him,  but  that  she  would  not  make 
use  of  the  chariot,  as  she  had  no  notion  of  leaving 
that  wretched  place  in  a  triumphant  manner ;  in 
which  resolution  when  the  attorney  found  her  ob- 
stinate he  withdrew,  as  did  the  governor,  with  many 
bows  and  as  many  ladyships. 

They  were  no  sooner  gone  than  Booth  asked  the 
lady  why  she  would  refuse  the  chariot  of  a  gentle- 
man who  had  behaved  with  such  excessive  respect  "i 
She  looked  earnestly  upon  him,  and  cried,  "  How 
unkind  is  that  question !  do  you  imagine  I  would 
go  and  leave  you  in  such  a  situation  1  thou  knowest 
but  little  of  Calista.  Why,  do  you  think  I  would 
accept  this  hundred  pounds  from  a  man  I  dislike 
unless  it  was  to  be  serviceable  to  the  man  1  love  1 
I  insist  on  your  taking  it  as  your  own  and  using 
whatever  you  want  of  it." 

Booth  protested  in  the  solemnest  manner  that  he 
■would  not  touch  a  shilling  of  it,  saying,  he  had  al- 
ready received  too  many  obligations  at  her  hands, 
and  more  than  ever  he  should  be  able  he  feared  to 
repay.  "  How  unkind,"  answered  she,  "  is  every 
word  you  say,  why  will  you  mention  obligations  1 
love  never  confers  any.  It  doth  everything  for  its 
own  sake.  I  am  not  therefore  obliged  to  the  man 
whose  passion  makes  him  generous  ;  for  I  feel  how 
inconsiderable  the  whole  world  would  appear  to  me 
if  I  could  throw  it  after  my  heart." 

Much  more  of  this  kind  passed,  she  still  pressing 
the  bank-note  upon  him,  and  he  as  absolutely  re- 
fusing, till  Booth  left  the  lady  to  dress  herself,  and 
went  to  walk  in  the  area  of  the  prison. 

Miss  Matthews  now  applied  to  the  governor  to 
know  by  what  means  she  might  procure  the  captain 
his  liberty.     The  governor  answered,  "  As  he  can- 


not get  bail,  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter ;  and  money 
to  be  sure  there  must  be  ;  for  people  no  doubt  ex- 
pect to  touch  on  these  occasions.  When  prisoners 
have  not  wherewithal  as  the  law  requires  to  entitle 
themselves  to  justice,  why  they  must  be  beholden 
to  other  people  to  give  them  their  liberty  ;  and 
people  will  not,  to  be  sure,  suffer  others  to  be  be- 
holden to  them  for  nothing,  whereof  there  is  good 
reason  ;  for  how  should  Ave  all  live  if  it  was  not  for 
these  things'?"  "  Well,  well,"  said  she,  "and 
how  much  will  it  costi"  "  How  much!"  an- 
swered he, — "  HoAV  much  ! — why,  let  me  see." — 
Here  he  hesitated  some  time,  and  then  answered 
♦'  That  for  five  guineas  he  would  undertake  to  pro- 
cure the  captain  his  discharge."  That  being  the 
sum  which  he  computed  to  remain  in  the  lady's 
pocket ;  for,  as  to  the  gentleman's,  he  had  long  been 
acquainted  with  the  emptiness  of  it. 

Miss  Matthews,  to  whom  money  was  as  dirt  (in- 
deed she  may  be  thought  not  to  have  known  the 
value  of  it),  delivered  him  the  bank-bill,  and  bid 
him  get  it  changed  ;  for  if  the  whole,  says  she,  will 
procure  him  his  liberty,  he  shall  have  it  this  evening. 

"  The  whole,  madam !"  answered  the  governor, 
as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  his  breath,  for  it  al- 
most forsook  him  at  the  sight  of  the  black  word 
hundred  —  <' No,  no;  there  might  be  people  in- 
deed— but  I  am  not  one  of  those.  A  hundred  !  no, 
nor  nothing  like  it. — As  for  myself,  as  I  said,  I  will 
be  content  with  five  guineas,  and  I  am  sure  that's 
little  enough.  What  other  people  will  expect  I 
cannot  exactly  say.  To  be  sure  his  worship's  clerk 
will  expect  to  touch  pretty  handsomely  ;  as  for  his 
worship  himself,  he  never  touches  anything,  that  is, 
not  to  speak  of;  but  then  the  constable  will  expect 
something,  and  the  watchmen  must  have  something, 
and  the  lawyers  on  both  sides,  they  must  have  their 
fees  for  finishing." — "  Well,"  said  she,  "  I  leave  all  to 
you.  If  it  costs  me  twenty  pounds  I  will  have  him 
discharged  this  afternoon. — But  you  must  give  his 
discharge  into  my  hands  without  letting  the  captain 
know  anything  of  the  matter." 

The  governor  promised  to  obey  her  commands 
in  every  particular  ;  nay,  he  was  so  very  industrious, 
that,  though  dinner  was  just  then  coming  upon  the 
table,  at  her  earnest  request  he  set  out  immediately 
on  the  purpose,  and  went  as  he  said  in  pursuit  of 
the  lawyer. 

All  the  other  company  assembled  at  table  as  usual, 
where  poor  Booth  was  the  only  person  out  of  spirits. 
This  was  imputed  by  all  present  to  a  wrong  cause  ; 
nay.  Miss  Matthews  herself  either  could  not  or 
would  not  suspect  that  there  was  anything  deeper 
than  the  despair  of  being  speedily  discharged  that 
lay  heavy  on  his  mind. 

However,  the  mirth  of  the  rest,  and  a  pretty  liberal 
quantity  of  punch,  which  he  swallowed  after  dinner 
(for  Miss  Matthews  had  ordered  a  very  large  bowl 
at  her  own  expense  to  entertain  the  good  company 
at  her  farewell),  bo  far  exhilarated  his  spirits,  that 
when  the  young  lady  and  he  retired  to  their  tea 
he  had  all  the  marks  of  gaiety  in  his  coimtenance, 
and  his  eyes  sparkled  with  good  humour. 

The  gentleman  and  lady  had  spent  about  two 
hours  in  tea  and  coversation,  when  the  governor 
returned,  and  privately  delivered  to  the  lady  the 
discharge  for  her  friend,  and  the  sum  of  eighty-two 
potmds  five  shillings  ;  the  rest  having  been,  he  said, 
disbursed  in  the  business,  of  which  he  was  ready  at 
any  time  to  render  an  exact  account. 

Miss  Matthews,  being  again  alone  with  Mr. 
Booth,  she  put  the  discharge  into  his  hands,  desir- 
ing him  to  ask  her  no  questions  ;  and  adding,  "  I 
think,  sir,  we  have  neither  of  us  noAv  anything  more 
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to  do  at  this  place."  She  then  summoned  the 
governor,  anil  ordered  a  bill  of  that  day's  expense, 
for  long  scores  were  not  usual  there  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  ordered  a  hackney-coach,  without  having 
yet  determined  whither  she  would  go,  but  fully 
determined  she  was,  wherever  she  Avent,  to  take 
Mr.  Booth  with  her. 

The  governor  was  now  approaching  with  a  long 
roll  of  paper,  when  a  faint  voice  was  heard  to  cry 
out  hastily,  "  Where  is  he  1^'— and  presently  a  female 
spectre,  all  pale  and  breathless,  rushed  into  the  room, 
and  fell  into  Mr.  Booth's  arms,  where  she  imme- 
diately fointed  away. 

Booth  made  a  shift  to  support  his  lovely  burden  ; 
though  he  was  himself  in  a  condition  very  little  dif- 
ferent from  hers.  Miss  Matthews  likewise,  who 
presently  recollected  the  face  of  Amelia,  was  struck 
motionless  with  the  surprise,  nay,  the  governor  him- 
self, though  not  easily  moved  at  sights  of  horror,  stood 
aghast,  and  neither  offered  to  speak  nor  stir. 

Happily  for  Amelia,  the  governess  of  the  man- 
sion had,  out  of  curiosity,  followed  her  into  the 
room,  and  was  the  only  useful  person  present  on  this 
occasion  :  she  immediately  called  for  water,  and  ran 
to  the  lady's  assistance,  fell  to  loosening  her  stays, 
and  performed  all  the  offices  proper  at  such  a  sea- 
son ;  which  had  so  good  an  effect,  that  Amelia  soon 
recovered  the  disorder  which  the  violent  agitation  of 
her  spirits  had  caused,  and  found  herself  alive  and 
awake  in  her  husband's  arms. 

Some  tender  caresses  and  a  soft  whisper  or  two 
passed  privately  between  Booth  and  his  lady  ;  nor  was 
it  without  great  difficulty  that  poor  Amelia  put  some 
restraint  on  her  fondness  in  a  place  so  improper  for 
a  tender  interview.  She  now  cast  her  eyes  round 
the  room,  and,  fixing  them  on  Miss  Matthews,  who 
stood  like  a  statue,  she  soon  recollected  her,  and, 
addressing  her  by  her  name,  said,  "  Sure,  madam,  I 
cannot  be  mistaken  in  those  features  ;  though  meet- 
ing you  here  might  almost  make  me  suspect  my 
memory." 

Miss  Matthews's  face  was  now  all  covered  with 
scarlet.     The  reader  may  easily  believe  she  was  on 
no  account  pleased  with  Amelia's  presence  ;  indeed, 
she  expected  from  her  some  of  those  insults  of  which 
virtuous  women  are  generally  so   liberal  to  a  frail 
sister  :  but  she  was  mistaken  ;  Amelia  was  not  one 
Wlio  tliought  the  nation  ne'er  would  tlirive. 
Till  all  the  whores  were  burnt  alive. 
Her  virtue  could  support  itself  with  its  own  intrinsic 
worth,  without  borrowing  any  assistance   from   the 
vices  of  other  women  ;  and  she  considered  their  na- 
tural infirmities  as  the  objects  of  pity,  not  of  contempt 
or  abhorrence. 

When  Amelia  therefore  perceived  the  visible  con- 
fusion in  Miss  Matthews  she  presently  called  to  re- 
membrance some  stories  which  she  had  imperfectly 
heard ;  for,  as  she  was  not  naturally  attentive  to 
scandal,  and  had  kept  very  little  company  since  her 
return  to  England,  she  was  far  from  being  a  mistress 
of  the  lady's  whole  history.  However,  she  had  heard 
enough  to  impute  her  confusion  to  the  right  cause  ; 
she  advanced  to  her,  and  told  her,  she  was  extremely 
sorry  to  meet  her  in  such  a  place,  but  hoped  that  no 
very  great  misfortune  was  the  occasion  of  it. 

Miss  Matthews  began,  by  degrees,  to  recover  her 
spirits.  She  answered,  with  a  reserved  air,  "  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you,  madam,  for  your  concern  ;  we 
are  all  liable  to  misfortunes  in  this  world.  Indeed, 
I  know  not  why  I  should  be  much  ashamed  of  being 
in  any  place  where  I  am  in  such  good  company." 

Here  Booth  interposed.  He  had  before  ac- 
quainted Amelia  in  a  whisper  that  his  confinement 
was  at  an  end.     '«  Tho  unfortunate   accident,  my 


dear,"  said  he,  "  which  brought  this  young  lady  to 
this  melancholy  jilace  is  entirely  determined  ;  and 
she  is  now  as  absolutely  at  her  liberty  as  myself." 

Amelia,  imputing  the  extreme  coldness  and  reserve 
of  the  lady  to  the  cause  already  mentioned,  advanced 
still  more  and  more  in  proportion  as  she  drew  back  ; 
till  the  governor,  who  had  withdrawn  some  lime,  re- 
turned, and  acquainted  Miss  Matthews  that  her 
coach  was  at  the  door  ;  upon  which  the  company 
soon  separated.  Amelia  and  Booth  went  together 
in  Amelia's  coach,  and  poor  Miss  Matthews  was 
obliged  to  retire  alone,  after  having  satisfied  the  de- 
mands of  the  governor,  which  in  one  day  only  had 
amounted  to  a  pretty  considerable  sum  ;  for  he,  with 
great  dexterity,  proportioned  the  bills  to  the  abilities 
of  his  guests. 

It  may  seem,  perhaps,  wonderful  to  some  readers, 
that  INIiss  Matthews  should  have  maintained  that 
cold  reserve  towards  Amelia,  so  as  barely  to  keep 
within  the  rules  of  civility,  instead  of  embracing  an 
opportunity  which  seemed  to  offer  of  gaining  some 
degree  of  intimacy  with  a  wife  whose  husband  she 
was  so  fond  of ;  but,  besides  that,  her  spirits  were 
entirely  disconcerted  by  so  sudden  and  unexpected 
a  disappointment ;  and  besides  the  extreme  horrors 
which  phe  conceived  at  the  presence  of  her  rival, 
there  is,  I  believe,  something  so  outrageously  sus- 
picious in  the  nature  of  all  vice,  especially  when 
joined  with  any  great  degree  of  pride,  that  the  eyes 
of  those  whom  we  imagine  privy  to  our  failings  are 
intolerable  to  us,  and  we  are  apt  to  aggravate  their 
opinions  to  our  disadvantage  far  beyond  the  reality. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Wise  observations  of  the  author,  and  other  matters. 
There  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  lay  down 
any  fixed  and  certain  rules  for  happiness  ;  of  indeed 
to  judge  with  any  precision  of  the  happiness  of  others 
from  the  knowledge  of  external  circumstances. 
There  is  sometimes  a  little  speck  of  black  in  the 
briglitest  and  gayest  colours  of  fortune,  which  con- 
taminates and  deadens  the  whole.  On  the  contrary, 
when  all  without  looks  dark  and  dismal,  there  is 
often  a  secret  ray  of  light  within  the  mind,  which 
turns  everything  to  real  joy  and  gladness. 

I  have  in  the  course  of  my  life  seen  many  occa- 
sions to  make  this  observation,  and  Mr.  Booth  was 
at  present  a  very  pregnant  instance  of  its  truth.  He 
was  just  delivered  from  a  prison,  and  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  beloved  wife  and  children  ;  and  (which 
might  be  imagined  greatly  to  augment  his  joy)  for- 
tune had  done  all  this  for  him  within  an  hour,  with- 
out giving  him  the  least  warning  or  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  this  strange  reverse  in  his  circum- 
stances ;  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  there  were  very 
few  men  in  the  world  more  seriously  miserable  than 
he  was  at  this  instant.  A  deep  melancholy  seized 
his  mind,  and  cold  damp  sweats  overspread  his  per- 
son, so  that  he  was  scarce  animated ;  and  poor 
Amelia,  instead  of  a  fond  warm  husband,  bestowed 
her  caresses  on  a  dull  lifeless  lump  of  clay.  He  en- 
deavoured, however,  at  first,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
conceal  what  he  felt,  and  attempted,  what  is  the 
hardest  of  all  tasks,  to  act  the  part  of  a  happy  man  ; 
but  he  found  no  supply  of  spirits  to  carry  on  this 
deceit,  and  would  have  probably  sunk  under  his 
attempt,  had  not  poor  Amelia's  simplicity  helped 
him  to  another  fallacy,  in  which  he  had  much  better 
success. 

This  worthy  woman  very  plainly  perceived  the 
disorder  in  her  husband's  mind ;  and,  having  no 
doubt  of  the  cause  of  it,  especially  when  she  saw  the 
tears  stand  in  his  eyes  at  the  sight  of  his  children, 
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threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and,  embracing  him 
wiih  rapturous  fondness,  cried  out,  "  My  dear  Billy, 
let  notliing  make  you  uneasy.  Heaven  will,  I 
doubt  not,  provide  for  us  and  these  poor  babes. 
Great  fortunes  are  not  necessary  to  happiness.  For 
my  own  part,  I  can  level  my  mind  with  any  state  ; 
and  for  those  poor  little  things,  whatever  condition 
of  life  we  breed  them  to,  that  will  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  them  in.  How  many  thousands  abound 
in  affluence  whose  fortunes  are  much  lower  than 
ours  !  for  it  is  not  from  nature,  but  from  education 
and  habit,  that  our  wants  are  chiefly  derived.  Make 
yourself  easy  therefore,  my  dear  love  ;  for  you  have 
a  wife  who  will  think  herself  happy  with  you,  and 
endeavour  to  make  you  so  in  any  situation.  Fear 
nothing,  Billy,  industry  will  always  provide  us  a 
wholesome  meal ;  and  I  will  take  care  that  neatness 
and  cheerfulness  shall  make  it  a  pleasant  one." 

Booth  presently  took  the  cue  which  she  had  given 
him.  He  fixed  his  eyes  on  her  for  a  minute  with 
great  earnestness  and  inexpressible  tenderness  ;  and 
then  cried,  "  O  my  Amelia,  how  much  are  you  my 
superior  in  every  perfection  !  how  wise,  how  great, 
how  noble  are  your  sentiments !  why  can  I  not  imi- 
tate what  I  so  much  admire  1  why  can  I  not  look 
with  your  constancy  on  those  dear  little  pledges  of 
our  loves'?  All  my  philosophy  is  bafHed  with  the 
thought  that  my  Amelia's  children  are  to  struggle 
with  a  cruel,  hard,  unfeeling  world,  and  to  buifet 
those  waves  of  fortune  which  have  overwhelmed  their 
father. — Here,  I  own  I  want  your  firmness,  and  am 
not  without  an  excuse  for  wanting  it ;  for  am  I  not 
the  cruel  cause  of  all  your  wretchedness  t  have  I 
not  stepped  between  you  and  fortune,  and  been  the 
cursed  obstacle  to  all  your  greatness  and  happiness"?" 

"  Say  not  so,  my  love,"  answered  she.  "  Great 
I  might  have  been,  but  never  happy  with  any  other 
man.  Indeed,  dear  Billy,  I  laugh  at  the  fears  you 
formerly  raised  in  me  ;  what  seemed  so  terrible  at  a 
distance,  now  it  approaches  nearer,  appears  to  have 
been  a  mere  bugbear — and  let  this  comfort  you,  that 
I  look  on  myself  at  this  day  as  the  happiest  of 
women  ;  nor  have  I  done  anything  which  I  do  not 
rejoice  in,  and  would,  if  I  had  the  gift  of  prescience, 
do  again." 

Booth  was  so  overcome  with  this  behaviour,  that 
he  had  no  words  to  answer.  To  say  the  truth,  it 
was  difficult  to  find  any  worthy  of  the  occasion.  He 
threw  himself  prostrate  at  her  feet,  whence  poor 
Amelia  was  forced  to  use  all  her  strength  as  well  as 
entreaties  to  raise  and  place  him  in  his  chair. 

Such  is  ever  the  fortitude  of  perfect  innocence, 
and  such  the  depression  of  guilt  in  minds  not  ut- 
terly abandoned.  Booth  was  naturally  of  a  sanguine 
temper ;  nor  would  any  such  apprehensions  as  lie 
mentioned  have  been  sufficient  to  have  restrained  his 
joy  at  meeting  with  his  Amelia.  In  fact,  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  injury  he  had  done  her  was  the  sole 
cause  of  his  grief.  This  it  was  that  enervated  his 
heart,  and  threw  him  into  agonies,  which  all  that 
profusion  of  heroic  tenderness  that  the  most  excel- 
lent of  women  intended  for  his  comfort  served  only 
to  heighten  and  aggravate ;  as  the  more  she  rose  in 
his  admii'ation,  the  more  she  quickened  his  sense  of 
his  own  unworthiness. 

After  a  disagreeable  evening,  the  first  of  that 
kind  that  he  hadererpassedwithhis  Amelia,  in  which 
he  had  the  utmost  difficulty  to  force  a  little  cheerful- 
ness, and  in  which  her  spirits  were  at  length  over- 
powered by  discerning  the  oppression  on  his,  they 
retired  to  rest,  or  rather  to  misery,  which  need  not 
be  described. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast  Booth  began  to 
recover  a  little  from  his  melancholy,  and  to  taste  the 


company  of  his  children.  He  now  first  thought  of 
inquiring  of  Amelia  by  what  means  she  had  dis- 
covered the  place  of  his  confinement.  Amelia,  after 
gently  rebuking  him  for  not  having  himself  ac- 
quainted her  with  it,  informed  him  that  it  was 
known  all  over  the  country,  and  that  she  had  traced 
the  original  of  it  to  her  sister  ;  who  had  spread  the 
news  with  a  malicious  joy,  and  added  a  circumstance 
wbich  would  have  frightened  her  to  death,  had  not 
her  knowledge  of  him  made  her  give  little  credit  to 
it,  which  was,  that  he  was  committed  for  murder. 
But,  though  she  had  discredited  this  part,  she  said 
the  not  hearing  from  him  during  several  successive 
posts  made  her  too  apprehensive  of  the  rest ;  that 
she  got  a  conveyance  therefore  for  herself  and  chil- 
dren to  Salisbury,  from  whence  the  stage-coach  had 
brought  them  to  town ;  and,  having  deposited  the 
children  at  his  lodging,  of  which  he  had  sent  her  an 
account  on  his  first  arrival  in  town,  she  took  a  hack, 
and  came  directly  to  the  prison  where  she  heard  he 
was,  and  where  she  found  him. 

Booth  excused  himself,  and  with  truth,  as  to  his 
not  having  writ ;  for,  in  fact,  he  had  writ  twice 
from  the  prison,  though  he  had  mentioned  nothing 
of  his  confinement ;  but,  as  he  sent  away  his  letters 
after  nine  at  night,  the  fellow  to  whom  they  were 
intrusted  had  burnt  them  for  the  sake  of  putting  the 
twopence  in  his  own  pocket,  or  rather  in  the  pocket 
of  the  keeper  of  the  next  gin-shop. 

As  to  the  account  which  Amelia  gave  him,  it 
served  rather  to  raise  than  to  satisfy  his  curiosity. 
He  began  to  suspect  that  some  person  had  seen 
both  him  and  Miss  Matthews  together  in  the  prison, 
and  had  confounded  her  case  with  his  ;  and  this  the 
circumstance  of  murder  made  the  more  probable. 
But  who  this  person  sliould  be  he  could  not  guess. 
After  giving  himself,  therefore,  some  pains  in  form- 
ing conjectures  to  no  purpose,  he  was  forced  to  rest 
contented  with  his  ignorance  of  the  real  truth. 

Two  or  three  days  now  passed  without  producing 
anytliing  remarkable  ;  unless  it  were  that  Bootli 
more  and  more  recovered  his  spirits,  and  had  now 
almost  regained  his  former  degree  of  cheerfulness, 
when  the  following  letter  arrived,  again  to  torment 
him  : 

"  Deak  Billy. — To  convince  you  1  am  the  most  reasonable 
of  women,  I  have  given  you  up  three  whole  days  to  the  unmo- 
lested possession  of  my  fortunate  rival ;  I  can  refrain  no 
longer  from  letting  you  know  that  I  lodge  in  Dean  Street,  not 
far  from  tlie  church,  at  the  sign  of  the  Pelican  and  Trumpet ; 
where  I  expect  this  evening  to  see  you.  Believe  me,  I  am,  with 
more  alfectiou  than  any  other  woman  in  the  world  can  be,  my 
dear  Billy,  your  affectionate,  fond,  doating 

"  F.  Matthews." 
Booth  tore  the  letter  with  rage,  and  threw  it  into 
the  fire,  resolving  never  to  visit  the  lady  more,  un- 
less it  was  to  pay  her  the  money  she  had  lent  him, 
which  he  was  determined  to  do  the  very  first  oppor- 
tunity, for  it  was  not  at  present  in  his  power. 

This  letter  threw  him  back  into  his  fit  of  dejec- 
tion, in  which  he  had  not  continued  long  when  a 
packet  from  the  country  brought  him  the  following 
from  his  friend  Dr.  Harrison  : 

"Sir,  Lyons,  January  21,  li.S, 

"  Though  I  am  now  on  my  return  home,  I  have  taken  up 
my  pen  to  communicate  to  you  some  news  I  have  heard  from 
England,  which  gives  me  much  unecisiness,  and  concerning 
which  I  can  indeed  deliver  my  sentiments  with  much  more  ease 
tliis  way  than  any  othir.  In  my  answer  to  your  last  I  very 
freely  gave  you  my  opinion,  in  which  it  was  my  misfortune  to 
disapprove  of  every  step  you  had  taken ;  but  those  were  all 
pardonable  errors.  Can  you  be  so  partial  to  yourself,  upon 
cool  and  sober  reflection,  to  think  what  I  am  going  to  mention 
is  so?  I  promise  you,  it  appears  to  me  a  folly  of  so  mimstrous 
a  kind,  that,  had  I  heard  it  from  any  but  a  person  of  the 
highest  honour,  I  should  have  rejected  it  as  utterly  incredible. 
I  hope  you  already  guess  what  I  am  about  to  name;  since. 
Heaven  forbid,  your  conduct  should  afford  you  any  choice  of 
such  gross  instances  of  weakness.     In  a  word,  then,  you  have 
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set  v.p  an  equip^ige.  W.at  shall  I  invent  in  your  excuse, 
either  to  others  or  to  myself  '  In  truth,  I  can  find  no  excuse 
for  you.  and.  what  is  more,  I  am  certain  you  can  find  none 
for  yourself.  I  must  deal  therefore  very  P\«'°ly /'°<\^.^'»; 
ceiclv  with  you.  Vanity  is  always  contemptible  ;  but  when 
joined  with  dishonesty,  it  becomes  odious  and  detestable. 
At  whose  expense  are  you  to  support  this  equipage?  is  it  not 
entirely  at  the  expense  of  others?  and  will  it  not  finally  end  in 
that  of  your  poor  wife  and  children?  you  know  you  are  two 
years  in  arrears  to  me.  If  I  could  impute  this  to  any  extraor- 
dinarv  or  commou  accident,  1  think  I  should  never  have  men- 
tioned it;  but  I  will  not  suffer  my  money  to  support  the  ridi- 
culous, and.  I  must  say.  criminal  vanity  of  any  one.  I  expect, 
therefore,  to  find,  at  my  return,  thatyou  have  either  discharged 
my  whole  debt,  or  your  equipage.  Let  me  lieg  you  seriously 
to  consider  vour  circumstances  and  condition  in  life,  and  to 
remember  that  your  situation  will  not  justify  any  the  least 
unnecessary  expense.  Simply  to  be  p^or,  says  my  favourite 
Greek  historian,  u'a$  not  held  scandalous  by  the  wise  Athenians, 
but  highly  so  to  owe  thut poverty  to  our  own  indiscretion.  Pre- 
sent my  affections  to  Mrs.  Booth,  and  be  assured  that  I  shall 
not,  without  great  reason,  and  great  pain  too,  ever  cease  to  be 
your  most  faithful  friend,  "  R-  Harrison. 

Had  this  letter  come  at  any  other  time,  it  would 
have  given  Booth  the  mof5t  sensible  affliction  ;  but 
so  totally  had  the  affair  of  Miss  Matthews  possessed 
his  mind,  that,  like  a  man  in  the  most  raging  fit  of 
the  gout,  he  was  scarce  capable  of  any  additional 
torture  ;  nay,  he  even  made  an  use  of  this  latter 
epistle,  as  it  served  to  account  to  Amelia  for  that 
concern  which  he  really  felt  on  another  account. 
The  poor  deceived  lady,  therefore,  applied  herself  to 
give  him  comfort  where  he  least  wanted  it.  She 
said  he  might  easily  perceive  that  the  matter  had 
been  misrepresented  to  the  doctor,  who  would  not, 
she  was  sure,  retain  the  least  anger  against  him 
when  he  knew  the  real  truth. 

After  a  conversation  on  this  subject,  in  which 
Boot'h  appeared  to  be  greatly  consoled  by  the  argu- 
ments of  his  wife,  they  parted.  He  went  to  take  a 
walk  in  the  Park,  and  she  remained  at  home  to  pre- 
pare him  his  dinner. 

He  was  no  sooner  departed  than  his  little  boy, 
not  quite  six  years  old,  said  to  Amelia,  "  La ! 
mamma,  what  is  the  matter  with  poor  papa,  what 
makes  him  look  so  as  if  he  was  going  to  cry "? 
he  is  not  half  so  merry  as  he  used  to  be  in  the 
country."  Amelia  answered,  "  Oh  !  my  dear,  your 
papa  is  only  a  little  thoughtful,  he  will  be  merry  again 
soon." — Then,  looking  fondly  on  her  children,  she 
burst  into  an  agony  of  tears,  and  cried,  "  Oh 
Heavens  !  what  have  these  poor  little  infants  done  1 
why  will  the  barbarous  world  endeavour  to  starve 
them,  by  depriving  us  of  our  only  friend  ? — O  my 
dear,  your  father  is  ruined,  and  we  are  undone !" — 
The  children  presently  accompanied  their  mother's 
tears,  and  the  daughter  cried — "  Why,  will  anybody 
hurt  poor  papal  hath  he  done  any  harm  to  any- 
body 1" — "  No,  my  dear  child,"  said  the  mother;  "he 
is  the  best  man  in  the  world,  and  therefore  they  hate 
him."  Upon  which  the  boy,  who  was  extremely 
sensible  at  his  years,  answered,  "  Nay,  mamma,  how 
can  that  be  1  have  not  you  often  told  me  that  if  I 
v/as  good  everybody  would  love  meV  "All  good 
people  will,"  answered  she.  "  Why  don't  they  love 
papa  then'?"  replied  the  child,  "  for  I  am  sure  he  is 
very  good."  "  So  they  do,  my  dear,"  said  the  mo- 
tlier,  "  but  there  are  more  bad  people  in  the  world, 
and  they  will  hate  you  for  your  goodness."  "  Why 
then,  bad  people,"  cries  the  child,  "  are  loved  by  more 
than  the  good." — "  No  matter  for  that,  my  dear," 
said  she  ;  "  the  love  of  one  good  person  is  more 
worth  having  than  that  of  a  thousand  wicked  ones  ; 
nay,  if  there  was  no  such  person  in  the  world,  still 
you  must  be  a  good  boy ;  for  there  is  one  in  Heaven 
who  will  love  you,  and  his  love  is  better  for  you  than 
that  of  all  mankind." 

This  little  dialogue,  we  are   apprehensive,  will  be 


read  with  contempt  by  many  ;  indeed,  we  should  not 
have  thought  it  worth  recording,  was  it  not  for  the 
excellent  example  which  Amelia  here  gives  to  all 
mothers.  This  admirable  woman  never  let  a  day 
pass  without  instructing  her  children  in  some  lesson 
of  religion  and  morality.  By  which  means  she  had, 
in  their  tender  minds,  so  strongly  annexed  the  ideas 
of  fear  and  shame  to  every  idea  of  evil  of  which  they 
were  susceptible,  that  it  must  require  great  pains 
and  length  of  habit  to  separate  them.  Though  she 
was  the  tenderest  of  mothers,  she  never  suffered  any 
symptom  of  malevolence  to  show  itself  in  their  most 
trifling  actions  without  discouragement,  without  re- 
buke, and,  if  it  broke  forth  with  any  rancour,  with- 
out punishment.  In  which  she  had  such  success,  that 
not  the  least  marks  of  pride,  envy,  malice,  or  spite 
discovered  itself  in  any  of  their  little  words  or  deeds. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

In  which  Amelia  appears  in  no  unamiable  light. 
Ameli.\,  with  the  assistance  of  a  little  girl,  who  was 
their  only  servant,  had  dressed  her  dinner,  and  she 
had  likewise  dressed  herself  as  neat  as  any  lady  who 
had  a  regular  set  of  servants  could  have  done,  when 
Booth  returned,  and  brought  with  him  his  friend 
James,  whom  he  had  met  with  in  the  Park  ;  and 
who,  as  Booth  absolutely  refused  to  dme  away  from 
his  wife,  to  whom  he  had  promised  to  rettu^n,  had 
invited  himself  to  dine  with  him.  Amelia  had  none 
of  that  paltry  pride  which  possesses  so  many  of  her 
sex,  and  which  disconcerts  their  tempers,  and  gives 
them  the  air  and  looks  of  furies,  if  their  husbands 
bring  in  an  unexpected  guest,  without  giving  them 
timely  warning  to  provide  a  sacrifice  to  their  own 
vanity.  Amelia  received  her  husband's  friend  with 
the  utmost  complaisance  and  good  humour ;  she 
made  indeed  some  apology  for  the  homeliness  of  her 
dinner ;  but  it  was  politely  turned  as  a  compli- 
ment to  Mr.  James's  friendship,  which  could  carry 
him  where  he  was  sure  of  being  so  ill  entertained  ; 
and  gave  not  the  least  hint  how  magnificently  she 
would  have  provided,  had  she  expected  the  favour  of 
so  much  good  company.  A  phrase  which  is  gene- 
rally meant  to  contain  not  only  an  apology  for  the 
lady  of  the  house,  but  a  tacit  satire  on  her  guests  for 
their  intrusion,  and  is  at  least  a  strong  insinuation 
that  they  are  not  welcome. 

Amelia  failed  not  to  inquire  very  earnestly  after 
her  old  friend  Mrs.  James,  formerly  Miss  Bath,  and 
was  very  sorry  to  find  that  she  was  not  in  town.  The 
truth  was,  as  James  had  married  out  of  a  violent 
liking  of,  or  appetite  to,  her  person,  possession  had 
surfeited  him,  and  he  was  now  grown  so  heartily 
tired  of  his  wife,  that  she  had  very  little  of  his  com- 
pany ;  she  was  forced  therefore  to  content  herself 
with  being  the  mistress  of  a  large  house  and  equipage 
in  the  country  ten  months  in  the  year  by  herself. 
Th£  other  two  he  indulged  her  with  the  diversions 
of  the  town  ;  but  then,  though  they  lodged  under  the 
same  roof,  she  had  little  more  of  her  husband's 
society  than  if  they  had  been  one  hundred  miles 
apart.  With  all  this,  as  she  was  a  woman  of  calm 
passions,  she  made  herself  contented ;  for  she  had 
never  had  any  violent  affection  for  James  :  the  match 
was  of  the  prudent  kind,  and  to  her  advantage  ;  for 
his  fortune,  by  the  death  of  an  uncle,  was  become 
very  considerable  ;  and  she  had  gained  everything 
by  the  bargain  but  a  husband,  which  her  constitu- 
tion suffered  her  to  be  very  well  satisfied  without. 

When  Amelia,  after  dinner,  retired  to  her  chil- 
dren, James  began  to  talk  to  his  friend  concerninar 
his  affairs.  He  advised  Booth  very  earnestly  to 
think  of  getting  again  into  the  army,  in  which  he 
himself  had  met  with  such  success,  that  he  had  oh- 
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tained  the  command  of  a  regiment  to  which  his 
brother-in-law  was  lieutenant-colonel.  These  pre- 
ferments they  both  owed  to  the  favour  of  fortune 
only  ;  for,  though  there  was  no  objection  to  either  of 
their  military  characters,  yet  neither  of  them  had 
any  extraordinary  desert ;  and,  if  merit  in  the  service 
was  a  sufficient  recommendation.  Booth,  who  had 
been  twice  wounded  in  the  siege,  seemed  to  have 
the  fairest  pretensions  ;  but  he  remained  a  poor  half- 
pay  lieutenant,  and  the  others  were,  as  we  have  said, 
one  of  them  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  the  other  had 
a  regiment.  Such  rises  we  often  see  in  life,  without 
being  able  to  give  any  satisfactory  account  of  the 
means,  and  therefore  ascribe  them  to  the  good  for- 
tune of  the  person. 

Both  colonel  James  and  his  brother-in-law  were 
members  of  parliament ;  for,  as  the  uncle  of  the  former 
had  left  him,  together  with  his  estate,  an  almost  cer- 
tain interest  in  a  borough,  so  he  chose  to  confer  this 
favour  on  colonel  Bath  ;  a  circumstance  which  would 
have  been  highly  immaterial  to  mention  here,  but 
as  it  serves  to  set  forth  the  goodness  of  James,  who 
endeavoured  to  make  up  in  kindness  to  the  family 
what  he  wanted  in  fondness  for  his  wife. 

Colonel  James  then  endeavoured  all  in  his  power 
to  persuade  Booth  to  think  again  of  a  military  life, 
and  very  kindly  offered  him  his  interest  towards  ob- 
taining him  a  company  in  the  regiment  under  his 
command.  Booth  must  have  been  a  madman,  in 
his  present  circumstances,  to  have  hesitated  one 
moment  at  accepting  such  an  offer,  and  he  well  knew 
Amelia,  notwithstanding  her  aversion  to  the  army, 
was  much  too  wise  to  make  the  least  scruple  of  giving 
her  consent.  Nor  was  he,  as  it  appeared  afterwards, 
mistaken  in  his  opinion  of  his  wife's  understanding ; 
for  she  made  not  the  least  objection  when  it  was 
communicated  to  her,  but  contented  herself  with  an 
express  stipulation,  that  wherever  he  was  commanded 
to  go  (for  the  regiment  was  now  abroad)  she  would 
accompany  him. 

Booth,  therefore,  accepted  his  friend's  proposal 
with  a  profusion  of  acknowledgments ;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  Booth  should  draw  up  a  memorial  of 
his  pretensions,  which  colonel  James  undertook  to 
present  to  some  man  of  power,  and  to  back  it  with 
all  the  force  he  had. 

Nor  did  the  friendship  of  the  colonel  stop  here. 
"  You  will  excuse  me,  dear  Booth,"  said  he,  "  if, 
after  what  you  have  told  me"  (for  he  had  been  very 
explicit  in  revealing  his  affairs  to  him),  "  I  suspect 
you  must  want  money  at  this  time.  If  that  be  the 
case,  as  I  am  certain  it  must  be,  I  have  fifty  pieces  at 
your  service."  This  generosity  brought  the  tears 
into  Booth's  eyes  ;  and  he  at  length  confessed  that 
he  had  not  five  guineas  in  the  house  ;  upon  which 
James  gave  him  a  bank-bill  for  twenty  pounds,  and 
said  he  would  give  him  thirty  more  the  next  time  he 
saw  him. 

Thus  did  this  generous  colonel  (for  generous  he 
really  was  to  the  highest  degree)  restore  peace  and 
comfort  to  this  little  family  ;  and  by  this  act  of  bene- 
ficence make  two  of  the  worthiest  people  two  of  the 
happiest  that  evening. 

Here,  reader,  give  me  leave  to  stop  a  minute,  to 
lament  that  so  few  are  to  be  found  of  this  benign 
disposition  ;  that,  while  wantonness,  vanity,  avarice, 
and  ambition  are  every  day  rioting  and  triumphing 
in  the  follies  and  weakness,  the  ruin  and  desolation 
of  mankind,  scarce  one  man  in  a  thousand  is  capable 
of  tasting  the  happiness  of  others.  Nay,  give  me 
leave  to  wonder  that  pride,  which  is  constantly  strug- 
gling, and  often  imposing  on  itself,  to  gain  some  little 
pre-eminence,  should  so  seldom  hint  to  us  the  only 
certain  as  well  as  laudable  way  of  setting  ourselves 


above  another  man,   and  that  is,   by  becoming  his 
benefactor. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Containing  an  eulogium  upon  innocence,  and  other  grave 
matters. 

Booth  passed  that  evening,  and  all  the  succeeding 
day,  with  his  Amelia,  without  the  interruption  of 
almost  a  single  thought  concerning  Miss  Matthews, 
after  having  determined  to  go  on  the  Sunday, 
the  only  day  he  could  venture  without  the  verge  in 
the  present  state  of  his  affairs,  and  pay  her  what  she 
had  advanced  for  him  in  the  prison.  But  she  had 
not  so  long  patience  ;  for  the  third  day,  while  he  was 
sitting  with  Amelia,  a  letter  was  brought  to  him' 
As  he  knew  the  hand,  he  immediately  put  it  into  his 
pocket  unopened,  not  without  such  an  alteration  in 
his  countenance,  that  had  Amelia,  who  was  then 
playing  with  one  of  the  children,  cast  her  eyes  to- 
wards him,  she  must  have  remarked  it.  This  acci- 
dent, however,  luckily  gave  him  time  to  recover  him- 
self; for  Amelia  was  so  deeply  engaged  with  the 
little  one,  that  she  did  not  even  remark  the  delivery 
of  the  letter.  The  maid  soon  after  returned  into  the 
room,  saying,  the  chairman  desired  to  know  if  there 
was  any  answer  to  the  letter. — "What  letter'?"  cries 
Booth. — "  The  letter  I  gave  you  just  now,"  an- 
swered the  girl. — "  Sure,"  cries  Booth,  "  the  child 
is  mad,  you  gave  me  no  letter." — "  Yes,  indeed,  I 
did,  sir,"  said  the  poor  girl.  "  Why  then  as  sure  as 
fate,"  cries  Booth,  "  I  threw  it  into  the  fire  in  my 
reverie  ;  why,  child,  why  did  you  not  tell  me  it  was 
a  letter  1  bid  the  chairman  come  up, — stay,  I  will  go 
down  myself ;  for  he  will  otherwise  dirt  the  stairs 
with  his  feet." 

Amelia  was  gently  chiding  the  girl  for  her  care- 
lessness when  Booth  returned,  saying  it  was  very 
true  that  she  had  delivered  him  a  letter  from  colonel 
James,  and  that  perhaps  it  might  be  of  consequence. 
'•  However,"  says  he,  "  I  will  step  to  the  coffee- 
house, and  send  him  an  account  of  this  strange 
accident,  which  I  know  he  will  pardon  in  my  pre- 
sent situation." 

Booth  was  overjoyed  at  this  escape,  which  poor 
Amelia's  total  want  of  all  jealousy  and  suspicion 
made  it  very  easy  for  him  to  accomplish ;  but  his 
pleasure  was  considerably  abated  when,  upon  open- 
ing the  letter,  he  found  it  to  contain,  mixed  with 
several  very  strong  expressions  of  love,  some  pretty 
warm  ones  of  the  upbraiding  kind ;  but  what  most 
alarmed  him  was  a  hint  that  it  was  in  her  (Miss 
Matthews's)  power  to  make  Amelia  as  miserable  as 
herself.     Besides  the  general  knowledge  of 

Furens  quid  foemina  possit, 

he  had  more  particular  reasons  to  apprehend  the 
rage  of  a  lady  who  had  given  so  strong  an  instance 
how  far  she  could  carry  her  revenge.  She  had  al- 
ready sent  a  chairman  to  his  lodgings  with  a  posi- 
tive command  not  to  return  without  an  answer  to 
her  letter.  This  might  of  itself  have  possibly  occa- 
sioned a  discovery ;  and  he  thought  he  had  great 
reason  to  fear  that,  if  she  did  not  carry  matters  so 
far  as  purposely  and  avowedly  to  reveal  the  secre* 
to  Amelia,  her  indiscretion  would  at  least  effect  the 
discovery  of  that  which  he  would  at  any  price  have 
concealed.  Under  these  terrors  he  might,  I  be- 
lieve, be  considered  as  the  most  wretched  of  human 
beings. 

O  innocence,  how  glorious  and  happy  a  portion 
art  thou  to  the  breast  that  possesses  thee !  thou 
fearest  neither  the  eyes  nor  the  tongues  of  men. 
Truth,  the  most  powerful  of  all  things,  is  thy 
strongest  friend ;  and  the  brighter  the  light  is  in 
which  thou  art  displayed,  the  more  it  discovers  thy 
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transcendent  beauties.  Guilt,  on  the  contrary,  like 
a  base  thief,  suspects  every  eye  that  beholds  him  to 
be  privy  to  his  transgressions,  and  every  tongue  that 
mentions  his  name  to  be  proclaiming  them.  Fraud 
and  falsehood  are  his  weak  and  treacherous  allies  ; 
and  he  hirks  trembling  in  the  dark,  dreading  every 
ray  of  light,  lest  it  should  discover  him,  and  give  him 
up  to  shame  and  punishment. 

While  Booth  was  walking  in  the  Park  with  all 
these  horrors  in  his  mind  he  again  met  his  friend 
Colonel  James,  who  soon  took  notice  of  that  deep 
concern  which  the  other  was  incapable  of  hiding. 
After  some  little  conversation,  Booth  said,  "  My 
dear  colonel,  I  am  sure  I  must  be  the  most  insen- 
sible of  men  if  I  did  not  look  on  you  as  the  best 
and  the  truest  friend;  I  will,  therefore,  without 
scruple,  repose  a  confidence  in  you  of  the  highest 
kind.  I  have  often  made  you  privy  to  my  neces- 
sities, I  will  now  acquaint  you  with  my  shame,  pro- 
Tided  you  have  leisure  enough  to  give  me  a  hearing : 
for  I  must  open  to  you  a  long  history,  since  I  will 
not  reveal  my  fault  without  informing  you,  at  the 
same  time,  of  those  circumstances  which,  I  hope, 
will  in  some  measure  excuse  it." 

The  colonel  very  readily  agreed  to  give  his  friend 
a  patient  hearing.  So  they  walked  directly  to  a 
coffee-house  at  the  corner  of  Spring-Garden,  where, 
being  in  a  room  by  themselves.  Booth  opened  his 
whole  heart,  and  acquainted  the  colonel  with  his 
amour  with  Miss  Matthews,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning to  his  receiving  that  letter  which  had  caused  all 
his  present  uneasiness,  and  which  he  now  delivered 
into  his  friend's  hand. 

The  colonel  read  the  letter  very  attentively  twice 
over  (he  was  silent  indeed  long  enough  to  have  read 
it  oftener)  ;  and  then,  turning  to  Booth,  said,  "  Well, 
sir,  and  is  it  so  grievous  a  calamity  to  be  the  object 
of  a  young  lady's  affection  ;  especially  of  one  whom 
you  allow  to  be  so  extremely  handsome  V  "  Nay, 
but,  my  dear  friend,"  cries  Booth,  "  do  not  jest  with 
me  ;  you  who  know  my  Amelia."  "  Well,  my  dear 
friend,"  answered  James,  "  and  you  know  Amelia, 
and  this  lady  too.  But  what  would  you  have  me 
do  for  youl"  "  I  would  have  you  give  me  your 
advice,"  says  Booth,  "  by  what  method  I  shall  get  rid 
of  this  dreadful  woman  without  a  discovery." — 
"  And  do  you  really,"  cries  the  other,  "  desire  to  get 
rid  of  her  1"  "  Can  you  doubt  it,"  saith  Booth,  "  after 
what  I  have  communicated  to  you,  and  after  what 
you  yourself  have  seen  in  my  family?  for  I  hope,  not- 
withstanding this  fatal  slip,  I  do  not  appear  to  you 
in  the  light  of  a  profligate."  "  Well,"  answered 
James,  "  and,  whatever  light  I  may  appear  to  you 
in,  if  you  are  really  tired  of  the  lady,  and  if  she  be 
really  what  you  have  represented  her,  I'll  endeavour 
to  take  her  off  your  hands  ;  but  I  insist  upon  it  that 
you  do  not  deceive  me  in  any  particular."  Booth 
protested  in  the  most  solemn  manner  that  every  word 
which  he  had  spoken  was  strictly  true ;  and  that 
being  asked  whether  he  would  give  his  honour  never 
more  to  visit  the  lady,  he  assured  James  he  never 
would.  He  then,  at  his  friend's  request,  delivered 
him  Miss  Matthews' s  letter,  in  which  was  a  second 
direction  to  her  lodgings,  and  declared  to  him  that, 
if  he  could  bring  him  safely  out  of  this  terrible  affair, 
he  should  think  himself  to  have  a  still  higher  obli- 
gation to  his  friendship  than  any  which  he  had  al- 
ready received  fi-om  it. 

Booth  pressed  the  colonel  to  go  home  with  him 
to  dinner  ;  but  he  excused  himself,  being,  as  he  said, 
already  engaged.  However,  he  undertook  in  the 
afternoon  to  do  all  in  his  power  that  Booth  should 
receive  no  more  alarms  from  the  quarter  of  Miss 
ilatthews,  whom  the  colonel  undertook  to  pay  all 


the  demands  she  had  on  his  friend.  They  then  se- 
parated. The  colonel  went  to  dinner  at  the  King's 
Arms,  and  Booth  returned  in  high  spirits  to  meet 
his  Amelia. 

The  next  day,  early  in  the  morning,  the  colonel 
came  to  the  coffee-house  and  sent  for  his  friend, 
who  lodged  but  at  a  little  distance.  The  colonel 
told  him  he  had  a  little  exaggerated  the  lady's 
beauty ;  however,  he  said,  he  excused  that :  "  for 
you  might  think,  perhaps,"  cries  he,  "  that  your  in- 
constancy to  the  finest  woman  in  the  world  might 
want  some  excuse.  Be  that  as  it  will,"  said  he, 
"  you  may  make  yourself  easy,  as  it  will  be,  I  am 
convinced,  your  OAvn  fault,  if  you  have  ever  any 
further  molestation  from  Miss  Matthews." 

Booth  poui'ed  forth  very  warmly  a  great  profusion 
of  gratitude  on  this  occasion ;  and  nothing  more 
anywise  material  passed  at  this  interview,  which 
was  very  short,  the  colonel  being  in  a  great  hurry, 
as  he  had,  he  said,  some  business  of  very  great  im- 
portance to  transact  that  morning. 

The  colonel  had  now  seen  Booth  twice  without 
remembering  to  give  him  the  thirty  pounds.  This 
the  latter  imputed  entirely  to  forgetfulness  ;  for  he 
had  always  found  the  promises  of  the  former  to  be 
equal  in  value  with  the  notes  or  bonds  of  other 
people.  He  was  more  surprised  at  what  happened 
the  next  day,  when,  meeting  his  friend  in  the  Park, 
he  received  only  a  cold  salute  from  him  ;  and  though 
he  passed  him  five  or  six  times,  and  the  colonel  was 
walking  with  a  single  officer  of  no  great  rank,  and 
with  whom  he  seemed  in  no  earnest  conversation, 
yet  could  not  Booth,  who  was  alone,  obtain  any 
further  notice  from  him. 

This  gave  the  poor  man  some  alarm ;  though  he 
could  scarce  persuade  himself  there  was  any  design 
in  all  this  coldness  or  forgetfulness.  Once  he 
imagined  that  he  had  lessened  himself  in  the  colonel's 
opinion  by  having  discovered  his  inconstancy  to 
Amelia  ;  but  the  known  character  of  the  other  pre- 
sently cured  him  of  this  suspicion,  for  he  was  a  per- 
fect libertine  with  regard  to  women ;  that  being 
indeed  the  principal  blemish  in  his  character,  which 
otherwise  might  have  deserved  much  commenda- 
tion for  good-nature,  generosity,  and  friendship. 
But  he  carried  this  one  to  a  most  unpardonable 
height ;  and  made  no  scruple  of  openly  declaring 
that,  if  he  ever  liked  a  woman  well  enough  to  be 
uneasy  on  her  account,  he  would  cure  himself,  if 
he  could,  by  enjoying  her,  whatever  might  be  the 
consequence. 

Booth  could  not  therefore  be  persuaded  that  the 
colonel  would  so  highly  resent  in  another  a  fault  of 
which  he  was  himself  most  notoriously  guilty.  After 
much  consideration  he  could  derive  this  behaviour 
from  nothing  better  thanacapriciousness  in  his  friend's 
temper,  from  a  kind  of  inconstancy  of  mind,  which 
makes  men  grow  weary  of  their  friends,  with  no  more 
reason  than  they  often  are  of  their  mistresses.  To 
say  the  truth,  there  are  jilts  in  friendship  as  well  as 
in  love  ;  and,  by  the  behaviour  of  some  men  in  both, 
one  would  almost  imagine  that  they  industriously 
sought  to  gain  the  affections  of  others  with  a  view 
only  of  making  the  parties  miserable. 

This  was  the  consequence  of  the  colonel's  beha- 
viour to  Booth.  Former  calamities  had  afflicted  him, 
but  this  almost  distracted  him  ;  and  the  more  so  as 
he  was  not  able  well  to  account  for  such  conduct,  nor 
to  conceive  the  reason  of  it. 

Amelia,  at  his  return,  presently  perceived  the  dis- 
turbance in  his  mind,  though  he  endeavoured  with 
his  utmost  power  to  hide  it ;  and  he  was  at  length 
prevailed  upon  by  her  entreaties  to  discover  to  her 
the  cause  of  it,  which  she  no  sooner  heard  than  she 
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applied  as  judicious  a  remedy  to  his  disordered  spi- 
rits as  either  of  those  great  mental  physicians,  TuUy 
or  Aristotle,  could  have  thought  of.  She  used  many 
arguments  to  persuade  him  that  he  was  in  an  error, 
and  liad  mistaken  forgetfulness  and  carelessness  for 
a  designed  neglect. 

But,  as  this  physic  Avas  only  eventually  good,  and 
as  its  efficacy  depended  on  her  being  in  the  right,  a 
point  in  which  she  was  not  apt  to  be  too  positive,  she 
thought  fit  to  add  some  consolation  of  a  more  certain 
and  positive  kind.  "  Admit,"  said  she,  "  my  dear, 
that  Mr.  James  should  prove  tlie  unaccountable  per- 
son you  have  suspected,  and  should,  without  being 
able  to  allege  any  cause,  withdraw  his  friendship 
from  you  (for  surely  the  accident  of  burning  his  let- 
ter is  too  trifling  and  ridiculous  to  mention),  why 
should  this  grieve  youl  the  obligations  he  hath  con- 
ferred on  you,  I  allow,  ought  to  make  his  misfor- 
tunes almost  your  own  ;  but  they  should  not,  I  think, 
make  you  see  his  faults  so  very  sensibly,  especially 
when,  by  one  of  the  greatest  faults  in  the  world  com- 
mitted against  yourself,  he  hath  considerably  lessened 
all  obligations  ;  for  sure,  if  the  same  person  who 
hath  contributed  to  my  happiness  at  one  time  doth 
everything  in  his  power  maliciously  and  wantonly  to 
make  me  miserable  at  another,  I  am  very  little 
obliged  to  such  a  person.  And  let  it  be  a  comfort 
to  my  dear  Billy,  that,  however  other  friends  may 
prove  false  and  fickle  to  him,  he  hath  one  friend, 
whom  no  inconstancy  of  her  own,  nor  any  change  of 
his  fortune,  nor  time,  nor  age,  nor  sickness, 
nor  any  accident,  can  ever  alter ;  but  who  will  es- 
teem, will  love,  and  doat  on  him  for  ever."  So 
saying,  she  flung  her  snowy  arms  about  his  neck, 
and  gave  him  a  caress  so  tender,  that  it  seemed  al- 
most to  balance  all  the  malice  of  his  fate. 

And,  indeed,  the  behaviour  of  Amelia  would  have 
made  him  completely  happy,  in  defiance  of  all  ad- 
verse circumstances,  had  it  not  been  for  those  bitter 
ingredients  which  he  himself  had  thrown  into  his 
cup,  and  which  prevented  him  from  truly  relishing 
his  Amelia's  sweetness,  by  cruelly  reminding  him 
how  unworthy  he  was  of  this  excellent  creature. 

Booth  did  not  long  remain  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
conduct  of  James,  which,  at  first,  appeared  to  him 
to  be  so  great  a  mystery  ;  for  this  very  afternoon  he 
received  a  letter  from  Miss  Matthews  which  unra- 
velled the  whole  affair.  By  this  letter,  which  was 
full  of  bitterness  and  upbraiding,  he  discovered  that 
James  was  his  rival  with  that  lady,  and  was,  indeed, 
the  identical  person  who  had  sent  the  hundred-pound 
note  to  Miss  Matthews,  when  in  the  prison.  He 
had  reason  to  believe  likewise,  as  well  by  the  letter 
as  by  other  circumstances,  that  James  had  hitherto 
been  an  unsuccessful  lover  ;  for  the  lady,  though  she 
had  forfeited  all  title  to  virtue,  had,  not  yet  so  far 
forfeited  all  pretensions  to  delicacy  as  to  be,  like  the 
dirt  in  the  street,  indifferently  common  to  all.  She 
distributed  her  favours  only  to  those  she  liked,  in 
which  number  that  gentleman  had  not  the  happiness 
of  being  included. 

When  Booth  had  made  this  discovery,  he  was  not 
so  little  versed  in  human  nature,  as  any  longer  to 
hesitate  at  the  true  motive  to  the  colonel's  conduct ; 
for  he  well  knew  how  odious  a  sight  a  happy  rival  is 
to  an  unfortunate  lover.  I  believe  he  was,  in  reality, 
glad  to  assign  the  cold  treatment  he  had  received  from 
his  fi-iend  to  a  cause  which,  however  unjustifiable, 
is  at  the  same  time  highly  natural ;  and  to  acquit 
him  of  a  levity,  fickleness,,  and  caprice,  which  he 
must  have  been  unwillingly  obliged  to  have  seen  in 
a  much  worse  light. 

He  now  resolved  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
accosting  the  colonel,  and  of  coming  to  a  perfect  ex- 


planation upon  the  whole  niatter.  He  debated  like- 
Avise  with  himself  whether  he  should  not  throw 
himself  at  Amelia's  feet,  and  confess  a  crime  to  her 
which  he  found  so  little  hopes  of  concealing,  and 
which  he  foresaw  would  occasion  him  so  many  diffi- 
culties and  terrors  to  endeavour  to  conceal.  Happy 
had  it  been  tor  him,  had  he  wisely  pursued  this  step  ; 
since,  in  all  probability,  he  would  have  received  im- 
mediate forgiveness  from  the  best  of  women  ;  but  he 
had  not  sufficient  resolution,  or,  to  speak  perhaps 
more  truly,  he  had  too  much  pride,  to  confess  his 
guilt,  and  preferred  the  danger  of  the  highest  incon- 
veniences to  the  certainty  of  being  put  to  the  blush. 


CHAPTER  yi. 

In  which  may  apfjcar  that  violence  is   sometimes  done  to  the 
name  of  love. 

When  that  happy  day  came  in  which  unhallowed 
hands  are  forbidden  to  contaminate  the  shoulders  of 
the  unfortunate.  Booth  went  early  to  the  colonel's 
house,  and,  being  admitted  to  his  presence,  began 
with  great  freedom,  though  with  great  gentleness,  to 
complain  of  his  not  having  dealt  with  him  with 
more  openness.  "  Why,  my  dear  colonel,"  said  he, 
"  would  you  not  acquaint  me  with  that  secret  which 
this  letter  hath  disclosed  V  James  read  the  letter, 
at  which  his  countenance  changed  more  than  once  ; 
and  then,  after  a  short  silence,  said,  "  Mr.  Booth,  I 
have  been  to  blame,  I  own  it ;  and  you  upbraid  me 
Avith  justice.  The  true  reason  Avas,  that  I  was 
ashamed  of  my  OAvn  folly.  D — n  me,  Booth,  if  I 
have  not  been  a  most  consummate  fool,  a  very  dupe 
to  this  woman ;  and  she  hath  a  particular  pleasure 
in  making  me  so.  I  knoAV  Avhat  the  impertinence 
of  virtue  is,  and  I  can  submit  to  it ;  but  to  be  treated 
thus  by  a  Avhore — You  must  forgive  me,  dear  Booth, 
but  your  success  Avas  a  kind  of  triumph  over  me, 
Avhich  I  could  not  bear.  I  oAvn,  I  have  not  the  least 
reason  to  conceive  any  anger  against  you  ;  and  yet, 
curse  me  if  I  should  not  have  been  less  displeased  at 
your  lying  Avith  my  OAvn  wife  ;  nay,  I  could  almost 
have  parted  Avith  half  my  fortune  to  you  more  will- 
ingly than  have  suffered  you  to  receive  that  trifle  of 
my  money  Avhich  you  received  at  her  hands.  How- 
ever, I  ask  your  pardon,  and  I  promise  you  I  Avill 
never  more  think  of  you  Avith  the  least  ill-Avill  on 
the  account  of  this  woman  ;  but  as  for  her,  d — n  me 
if  I  do  not  enjoy  her  by  some  means  or  other,  Avhat- 
ever  it  costs  me  ;  for  I  am  already  above  two  hun- 
dred pounds  out  of  pocket,  without  having  scarce 
had  a  smile  in  return." 

Booth  expressed  much  astonishment  at  this  de- 
claration ;  he  said  he  could  not  conceive  hoAV  it  was 
possible  to  have  such  an  affection  for  a  woman  who 
did  not  shoAV  the  least  inclination  to  return  it.  James 
gave  her  a  hearty  curse,  and  said,  "  Pox  of  her  in- 
clination ;  I  want  only  the  possession  of  her  person, 
and  that,  you  Avill  allow,  is  a  very  fine  one.  But, 
besides  my  passion  for  her,  she  hath  now  piqued  my 
pride  ;  for  hoAV  can  a  man  of  my  fortune  brook  being 
refused  by  a  Avhore  1" — "  Since  you  are  so  set  on 
the  business,"  cries  Booth,  "  you  will  excuse  my 
saying  so,  I  fancy  you  had  better  change  your  me- 
thod of  applying  to  her ;  for,  as  she  is,  perhaps,  the 
vainest  Avoman  upon  earth,  your  bounty  may  pro- 
bably do  you  little  service,  nay,  may  rather  actually 
disoblige  her.  Vanity  is  plainly  her  predominant 
passion,  and,  if  you  Avill  administer  to  that,  it  will 
infallibly  throAV  her  into  your  arms.  To  this  I  at- 
tribute my  oAvn  unfortunate  success.  Whilst  she 
relieved  my  wants  and  distresses  she  was  daily 
feeding  her  own  vanity ;  whereas,  as  every  gift  of 
yours  asserted  your  superiority,  it  rather  olfended 
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than  pleased  her.  Indeed,  women  generally  love  to 
be  of  the  obliging  side  ;  and,  if  we  examine  then- 
favourites,  we  shall  find  them  to  be  much  oftener 
such  as  they  have  conferred  obligations  on  than 
such  as  they  have  received  them  from." 

There  was  something  in  this  speech  which  pleased 
the  colonel ;  and  he  said,  with  a  smile,  "  I  don't 
know  how  it  is,  Will,  but  you  know  women  better 
than  I."—"  Perhaps,  colonel,"  answered  Booth,  "  I 
have  studied  their  minds  more." — "  I  don't,  how- 
ever, much  envy  you  your  knowledge,"  replied  the 
other,  *'  for  I  never  think  their  minds  worth  con- 
sidering. However,  I  hope  I  shall  profit  a  little  by 
your  experience  with  Miss  Matthews.  Damnation 
seize  the  proud  insolent  harlot  '.  the  devil  take 
me  if  I  don't  love  her  more  than  I  ever  loved  a 
woman  !" 

The  rest  of  their  conversation  turned  on  Booth's 
affairs.  The  colonel  again  reassumed  the  part  of  a 
friend,  gave  him  the  remainder  of  the  money,  and 
promised  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  laying  his 
memorial  before  a  great  man. 

Booth  Avas  greatly  overjoyed  at  this  success.  No- 
thing now  lay  on  his  mind  but  to  conceal  his  frailty 
from  Amelia,  to  whom  he  was  afraid  Miss  Matthews, 
in  the  rage  of  her  resentment,  would  communicate 
it.  This  apprehension  made  him  stay  almost  con- 
stantly at  home  ;  and  he  trembled  at  every  knock 
at  the  door.  His  fear,  moreover,  betrayed  him  into 
a  meanness  which  he  would  have  heartily  despised 
on  any  other  occasion.  This  was  to  order  the  maid 
to  deliver  him  any  letter  directed  to  Amelia  ;  at  the 
same  time  strictly  charging  her  not  to  acquaint  her 
mistress  with  her  having  received  any  such  orders. 

A  servant  of  any  acuteness  would  have  formed 
strange  conjectures  from  such  an  injunction;  but 
this  poor  girl  was  of  perfect  simplicity  ;  so  great,  in- 
deed, was  her  simplicity,  that,  had  not  Amelia  been 
void  of  all  suspicion  of  her  husband,  the  maid  would 
have  soon  after  betrayed  her  master. 

One  afternoon,  while  they  were  drinking  tea, 
little  Betty,  so  Avas  the  maid  called,  came  into  the 
room,  and,  calling  her  master  forth,  delivered  him  a 
card  which  was  directed  to  Amelia.  Booth,  having 
read  the  card,  on  his  return  into  the  room  chid  the 
girl  for  calling  him,  saying,  "  If  you  can  read,  child, 
you  must  see  it  was  directed  to  your  mistress."  To 
this  the  girl  answered,  pertly  enough,  "  I  am  sure, 
sir,  you  ordered  me  to  bring  every  letter  first  to  you." 
This  hint,  with  many  women,  would  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  have  blown  up  the  whole  affair  ;  but  Amelia, 
who  heard  what  the  girl  said,  through  the  medium  of 
love  and  confidence,  saw  the  matter  in  a  much  better 
light  than  it  deserved,  and,  looking  tenderly  on 
her  husband,  said,  "  Indeed,  my  love,  I  must  blame 
you  for  a  conduct  which,  perhaps,  I  ought  rather  to 
praise,  as  it  proceeds  only  from  the  extreme  tender- 
ness of  your  affection.  But  why  will  you  endeavour 
to  keep  any  secrets  from  me  1  believe  me,  for  my 
OAvn  sake,  you  ought  not ;  for,  as  you  cannot  hide 
the  consequences,  you  make  me  always  suspect  ten 
times  worse  than  the  reality.  While  I  have  you  and 
my  children  well  before  my  eyes,  I  am  capable  of 
facing  any  news  which  can  arrive  ;  for  what  ill 
news  can  come  (unless,  indeed,  it  concerns  my  little 
babe  in  the  country)  which  doth  not  relate  to  the 
badness  of  our  circumstances?  and  those,  I  thank 
Heaven,  we  haA'e  now  a  fair  prospect  of  retrieving. 
Besides,  dear  Billy,  though  my  understanding  be 
much  inferior  to  yours,  I  have  sometimes  had  the 
happiness  of  luckily  hitting  on  some  argument  which 
hath  afforded  you  comfort.  This,  you  know,  my 
dear,  was  the  case  with  regard  to  colonel  James, 
whom  I  persuaded  you  to  think  you  had  mistaken, 


and  you  see  the  event  proved  me  in  the  right."  So 
happily,  both  for  herself  and  Mr.  Booth,  did  the  ex- 
cellence of  this  good  woman's  disposition  deceive 
her,  and  force  her  to  see  everything  in  the  most  ad- 
vantageous light  to  her  husband. 

The  card,  being  now  inspected,  was  found  to  con- 
tain the  compliments  of  Mrs.  James  to  Mrs.  Booth, 
with  an  account  of  her  having  arrived  in  town,  and 
having  brought  Avith  her  a  very  great  cold.  Amelia 
Avas  overjoyed  at  the  neAVS  of  her  arrival,  and,  having 
dressed  herself  in  the  utmost  hurry,  left  her  children 
to  the  care  of  her  husband,  and  ran  aAvay  to  pay  her 
respects  to  her  friend,  Avhom  she  loved  with  a  most 
sincere  affection.  But  hoAv  was  she  disappointed 
Avhen,  eager  Avith  the  utmost  impatience,  and  ex- 
ulting AA'ith  the  thoughts  of  presently  seeing  her  be- 
loved friend,  she  Avas  ansAvered  at  the  door  that  the 
lady  Avas  not  at  home !  nor  could  she,  upon  telling 
her  name,  obtain  any  admission.  This,  considering 
the  account  she  had  received  of  the  lady's  cold, 
greatly  surprised  her  ;  and  she  returned  home  very 
much  vexed  at  her  disappointment. 

Amelia,  Avho  had  no  suspicion  that  Mrs.  James 
Avas  really  at  home,  and,  as  the  phrase  is,  Avas 
denied,  Avould  have  made  a  second  visit  the  next 
morning,  had  she  not  been  prevented  by  a  cold 
Avhich  she  herself  noAV  got,  and  Avhich  Avas  attended 
Avith  a  slight  fever.  This  confined  her  several  days 
to  her  house,  during  Avhich  Booth  officiated  as  her 
nurse,  and  never  stirred  from  her. 

In  all  this  time  she  heard  not  a  Avord  from  Mrs. 
James,  Avhich  gave  her  some  uneasiness,  but  more 
astonishment.  The  tenth  day,  Avhen  she  Avas  per- 
fectly recovered,  about  nine  in  the  evening,  Avhen 
she  and  her  husband  Avere  just  going  to  supper,  she 
heard  a  most  violent  thundering  at  the  door,  and 
presently  after  a  rustling  of  silk  upon  the  staircase, 
at  the  same  time  a  female  voice  cried  out  pretty 
loud,  "  Bless  me !  Avhat,  am  I  to  climb  up  another 
pair  of  stairs'?"  upon  Avliich  Amelia,  Avho  Avell  kneAV 
the  voice,  presently  ran  to  the  door,  and  ushered  in 
Mrs.  James,  most  splendidly  dressed,  Avho  put  on  as 
formal  a  countenance,  and  made  as  formal  a  courtesy 
to  her  old  friend,  as  if  she  had  been  her  very  distant 
acquaintance. 

Poor  Amelia,  Avho  was  going  to  rush  into  her 
friend's  arms,  Avas  struck  motionless  by  this  beha- 
viour ;  but  re-collecting  her  spirits,  as  she  had  an 
excellent  presence  of  mind,  she  presently  understood 
Avhat  the  lady  meant,  and  resolved  to  treat  her  in  her 
OAvn  Avay.  DoAvn  therefore  the  company  sat,  and 
silence  prevailed  for  some  time,  during  Avhich  Mrs. 
James  surveyed  the  room  with  more  attention  than 
she  Avould  have  bestoAved  on  one  much  finer.  At 
length  the  conversation  began,  in  which  the  weather 
and  the  diversions  of  the  town  Avere  Avell  canvassed. 
Amelia,  Avho  Avas  a  woman  of  great  humour,  per- 
formed her  part  to  admiration  ;  so  that  a  bystander 
Avould  have  doubted,  in  every  other  article  than  dress, 
Avhich  of  the  tAVO  Avas  the  most  accomplished  fine 
lady. 

After  a  visit  of  tAventy  minutes,  during  Avhich  not 
a  Avord  of  any  former  occurrences  was  mentioned,  nor 
indeed  any  subject  of  discourse  started,  except  only 
those  tAVO  above  mentioned,  Mrs.  James  rose  from 
her  ciiair  and  retired  in  the  same  formal  manner  in 
Avhich  she  had  approached.  We  Avill  pursue  her  for 
the  sake  of  the  contrast  during  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
She  Avent  from  Amelia  directly  to  a  rout,  Avhere  she 
spent  tAVO  hours  in  a  croAvd  of  company,  talked  again  ■ 
and  again  over  the  diversions  and  ncAVS  of  the  toAvn, 
played  tAvo  rubbers  at  Avhist,  and  then  retired  to  her 
OAvn  apartment,  Avhere,  having  passed  another  bout 
in  undressing  herself,  she  Avent  to  her  own  bed. 
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Booth  and  his  wife,  the  moment  their  companion 
■was  gone,  sat  down  to  supper  on  a  piece  of  cold  meat, 
the  remains  of  their  dinner.  After  which,  over  a 
pint  of  wine,  they  entertained  themselves  for  a  while 
with  the  ridiculous  behaviour  of  their  visitant.  But 
Amelia,  declaring  she  rather  saw  her  as  the  object  of 
pity  than  anger,  turned  the  discourse  to  pleasanter 
topics.  The  little  actions  of  their  children,  the  for- 
mer scenes  and  future  prospects  of  their  life,  fur- 
nished them  with  many  pleasant  ideas ;  and  the 
contemplation  of  Amelia's  recovery  threw  Booth 
into  raptures.  At  length  they  retired,  happy  in 
each  other. 

It  is  possible  some  readers  may  be  no  less  sur- 
prised at  the  behaviour  of  Mrs.  James  than  was 
Amelia  herself,  since  they  may  have  perhaps  received 
so  favourable  an  impression  of  that  lady  from  the  ac- 
count given  of  her  by  Mr.  Booth,  that  her  present  de- 
meanour may  seem  unnatural  and  inconsistent  with 
her  former  character.  But  they  will  be  pleased  to 
consider  the  great  alteration  in  her  circumstances, 
from  a  state  of  dependency  on  a  brother,  who  was 
himself  no  better  than  a  soldier  of  fortune,  to  that  of 
being  wife  to  a  man  of  a  very  large  estate  and  con- 
siderable rank  in  life.  And  what  was  her  present 
behaviour  more  than  that  of  a  fine  lady  who  con- 
sidered form  and  shoAv  as  essential  ingredients  of 
human  happiness,  and  imagined  all  friendship  to 
consist  in  ceremony,  courtesies,  messages,  and  visits  1 
in  which  opinion,  she  hath  the  honour  to  think  with 
much  the  larger  part  of  one  sex,  and  no  small  num- 
ber of  the  other. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
Containing  a  very  extraordinary  and  pleasing  incident 
The  next  evening  Booth  and  Amelia  went  to  walk 
in  the  park  with  their  children.  They  were  now  on 
the  verge  of  the  parade,  and  Booth  was  describing 
to  his  wife  the  several  buildings  round  it,  when, 
on  a  sudden,  Amelia,  missing  her  little  boy,  cried 
out,  "Where's  little  Billy "?"  Upon  which.  Booth, 
casting  his  eyes  over  the  grass,  saw  a  foot-soldier 
shaking  the  boy  at  a  little  distance.  At  this  sight, 
without  making  any  answer  to  his  wife,  he  leaped 
over  the  rails,  and,  running  directly  up  to  the  fellow, 
who  had  a  firelock  with  a  bayonet  fixed  in  his  hand, 
he  seized  him  by  the  collar  and  tripped  up  his  heels, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  wrested  his  arms  from  him. 
A  Serjeant  upon  duty,  seeing  the  affray  at  some 
distance,  ran  presently  up,  and,  being  told  what  had 
happened,  gave  the  sentinel  a  hearty  curse,  and  told 
him  he  deserved  to  be  hanged.  A  by-stander  gave 
this  information ;  for  Booth  was  returned  with  his 
little  boy  to  meet  Amelia,  who  staggered  towards 
him  as  fast  as  she  could,  all  pale  and  breathless,  and 
scarce  able  to  support  her  tottering  limbs.  The 
Serjeant  now  came  up  to  Booth,  to  make  an 
apology  for  the  behaviour  of  the  soldier,  when,  of 
a  sudden,  he  turned  almost  as  pale  as  Amelia  her- 
self. He  stood  silent  whilst  Booth  was  employed 
in  comforting  and  recovering  his  wife  ;  and  then,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  him,  said,  "  Bless  me !  lieu- 
tenant, could  I  imagine  it  had  been  your  honour  ; 
and  was  it  my  little  master  that  the  rascal  used  so  t 
— I  am  glad  I  did  not  know  it,  for  I  should  certainly 
have  run  my  halbert  into  him." 

Booth  presently  recognised  his  old  faithful  ser- 
vant Atkinson,  and  gave  him  a  hearty  greeting, 
saying  he  was  very  glad  to  see  him  in  his  present 
situation.  "  Whatever  I  am,"  answered  the  Ser- 
jeant, "  I  shall  always  think  I  owe  it  to  your  honour." 
Then,  taking  the  little  boy  by  the  hand  he  cried, 
"  What  a  vast  fine  young  gentleman  master  is  grown !" 


and,  cursing  the  soldier's  inhumanity,  swore  heartily 
he  would  make  him  pay  for  it. 

As  Amelia  was  much  disordered  with  her  fright, 
she  did  not  recollect  her  foster-brother  till  he  was 
introduced  to  her  by  Booth ;  but  she  no  sooner 
knew  him  than  she  bestowed  a  most  obliging  smile 
on  him  ;  and,  calling  him  by  the  name  of  honest  Joe, 
said  she  was  heartily  glad  to  see  him  in  Eng- 
land. "See,  my  dear,"  cries  Booth,  "what  prefer- 
ment your  old  friend  is  come  to.  You  would 
scarce  know  him,  I  believe,  in  his  present  state  of 
finery."  "I  am  very  well  pleased  to  see  it,"  an- 
swered Amelia,  "and  I  wish  him  joy  of  being  made 
an  officer  with  all  my  heart."  In  fact,  from  what 
Mr.  Booth  said,  joined  to  the  Serjeant's  laced  coat, 
she  believed  that  he  had  obtained  a  commission.  So 
weak  and  absurd  is  human  vanity,  that  this  mistake 
of  Amelia's  possibly  put  poor  Atkinson  out  of  coun- 
tenance, for  he  looked  at  this  instant  more  silly  than 
he  had  ever  done  in  his  life  ;  and,  making  her  a  most 
respectful  bow,  muttered  something  about  obliga- 
tions, in  a  scarce  articulate  or  intelligible  manner. 

Tlie  Serjeant  had,  indeed,  among  many  other 
qualities,  that  modesty  which  a  Latin  author  ho- 
nours by  the  name  of  ingenuous  :  nature  had  given 
him  this,  notwithstanding  the  meanness  of  his  birth  ; 
and  six  years'  conversation  in  the  army  had  not 
taken  it  away.  To  say  the  truth,  he  was  a  noble 
fellow  ;  and  Amelia,  by  supposing  he  had  a  com- 
mission in  the  guards,  had  been  guilty  of  no  affront 
to  that  honourable  body. 

Booth  had  a  real  affection  for  Atkinson,  though, 
in  fact,  he  knew  not  half  his  merit.  He  acquainted 
liim  with  his  lodgings,  where  he  earnestly  desired  to 
see  him. 

Amelia,  who  was  far  from  being  recovered  from 
the  terrors  into  which  the  seeing  her  husband  en- 
gaged with  the  soldier  had  thrown  her,  desired  to  go 
home  :  nor  was  she  well  able  to  walk  without  some 
assistance.  While  she  supported  herself,  therefore, 
on  her  husband's  arm,  she  told  Atkinson  she  should 
be  obliged  to  him  if  he  would  take  care  of  the  chil- 
dren. He  readily  accepted  the  office  ;  but,  upon 
offering  his  hand  to  miss,  she  refused,  and  burst 
into  tears.  Upon  which  the  tender  mother  resigned 
Booth  to  her  children,  and  put  herself  under  the 
Serjeant's  protection  ;  who  conducted  her  safe  home, 
though  she  often  declared  she  feared  she  should  drop 
down  by  the  way ;  the  fear  of  which  so  affected  the 
seijeant  (for,  besides  the  honour  which  he  himself 
had  for  the  lady,  he  knew  how  tenderly  his  friend 
loved  her)  that  he  was  unable  to  speak  ;  and,  had 
not  his  nerves  been  so  strongly  braced  that  nothing 
could  shake  them,  he  had  enough  in  his  mind  to 
have  set  him  a  trembling  equally  with  the  lady. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  lodgings  the  mistress  of 
the  house  opened  the  door,  who,  seeing  Amelia's 
condition,  threw  open  the  parlour  and  begged  her  to 
walk  in,  upon  which  she  immediately  tiuug  herself 
into  a  chair,  and  all  present  thought  she  would  have 
fainted  away.  However,  she  escaped  that  misery, 
and,  having  drank  a  glass  of  water  with  a  little  white 
wine  mixed  in  it,  she  began  in  a  little  time  to  regain 
her  complexion,  and  at  length  assured  Booth  that 
she  was  perfectly  recovered,  but  declared  she  had 
never  undergone  so  much,  and  earnestly  begged  him 
never  to  be  so  rash  for  the  future.  She  then  called 
her  little  boy  and  gently  chid  him,  saying,  "  You 
must  never  do  so  more,  Billy  ;  you  see  what  miscliief 
you  might  have  brought  upon  your  father,  and  what 
you  have  made  me  suffer."  "  La !  mamma,"  said 
the  child,  "  what  harm  did  I  do  *?  I  did  not  know 
that  people  might  not  walk  in  the  green  fields  iu 
London.     I    am  sure  if  I    did   a  fault,    the  man 
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punished  me  enough  for  it,  for  he  pinched  me  al- 
most through  my  slender  arm.' '  He  then  bared  his 
little  arm,  which  was  greatly  discoloured  by  the  in- 
jury it  had  received.  Booth  uttered  a  most  dread- 
ful execration  at  this  sight,  and  the  serjeant,  who 
■was  now  present,  did  the  like. 

Atkinson  now  returned  to  his  guard  and  went 
directly  to  the  officer  to  acquaint  hun  ^^ith  the 
soldier's  inhumanity,  but  he,  who  was  about  fifteen 
years  of  age,  gave  the  serjeant  a  great  curse  and  said 
the  soldier  had  done  very  well,  for  that  idle  boys 
ought  to  be  corrected.  This,  however,  did  not 
satisfy  poor  Atkinson,  who,  the  next  day,  as  soon  as 
the  guard  was  relieved,  beat  the  fellow  most  un- 
mercifully, and  told  him  he  would  remember  him  as 
long  as  he  stayed  in  the  regiment. 

Thus  ended  this  trifling  adventure,  which  some 
readers  will,  perhaps,  be  pleased  with  seeing  related 
at  full  length.  None,  I  think,  can  fail  drawing  one 
observation  from  it,  namely,  how  capable  the  most 
insignificant  accident  is  of  disturbing  human  happi- 
ness, and  of  producing  the  most  unexpected  and 
dreadful  events.  A  reflection  which  may  serve  to 
many  moral  and  religious  uses. 

This  accident  produced  the  first  acquaintance  be- 
tween the  mistress  of  the  house  and  her  lodgers  ;  for 
hitherto  they  had  scarce  exchanged  a  word  together. 
But  the  great  concern  which  the  good  woman  had 
shown  on  Amelia's  account  at  this  time,  was  not 
likely  to  pass  unobserved  or  unthanked  either  by 
the  husband  or  wife.  Amelia,  therefore,  as  soon  as 
she  was  able  to  go  up  stairs,  invited  Mrs.  Ellison 
(for  that  was  her  name)  to  her  apartment,  and  de- 
sired the  favour  of  her  to  stay  to  supper.  She 
readily  complied,  and  they  passed  a  very  agreeable 
evening  together,  in  which  the  two  women  seemed 
to  have  conceived  a  most  extraordinary  liking  to 
each  other. 

Though  beauty  in  general  doth  not  greatly  re- 
commend one  woman  to  another,  as  it  is  too  apt  to 
create  envy,  yet,  in  cases  where  this  passion  doth  not 
interfere,  a  "line  woman  is  often  a  pleasing  object 
even  to  some  of  her  own  sex,  especially  when  her 
beauty  is  attended  with  a  certain  air  of  affability, 
as  was  that  of  Amelia  in  the  highest  degree.  She 
was,  indeed,  a  most  charming  woman  ;  and  I  know 
not  whether  the  little  scar  on  her  nose  did  not  rather 
add  to  than  diminish  her  beauty. 

Mrs.  Ellison,  therefore,  was  as  much  charmed  with 
the  loveliness  of  her  fair  lodger  as  with  all  her  other 
engaging  qualities.  She  was,  indeed,  so  taken  with 
Amelia's  beauty,  that  she  could  not  refrain  from  cry- 
ing out  in  a  kind  of  transport  of  admiration,  "  Upon 
my  word,  captain  Booth,  you  are  the  happiest  man 
in  the  world !  Your  lady  is  so  extremely  handsome 
that  one  cannot  look  at  her  without  pleasure." 

This  gocd  woman  had  herself  none  of  these  at- 
tractive charms  to  the  eye.  Her  person  Avas  short 
and  immoderately  fat ;  her  features  were  none  of 
the  most  regular  ;  and  her  complexion  (if  indeed  she 
ever  had  a  good  one)  had  considerably  suffered  by 
time. 

Her  good  humour  and  complaisance,  however, 
were  highly  pleasing  to  Amelia.  Nay,  why  should 
we  conceal  the  secret  satisfaction  which  that  lady 
felt  from  the  compliments  paid  to  her  person  ?  since 
such  of  my  readers  as  like  her  best  will  not  be  sorry 
to  find  that  she  was  a  woman. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

Containing  various  matters. 
A  FORTNIGHT  had  now  passed  since  Booth  had  seen 
or  heard  from  the  colonel,  which  did  not  a  little  sur- 


prise him,  as  they  had  parted  so  good  friends,  and 
as  he  had  so  cordially  undertaken  his  cause  con- 
cerning the  memorial  on  which  all  his  hopes  de- 
pended. 

The  uneasiness  which  this  gave  him  farther  in- 
creased on  finding  that  his  friend  refused  to  see 
him  ;  for  he  had  paid  the  colonel  a  visit  at  nine  in 
the  morning,  and  was  told  he  was  not  stirring  ; 
and  at  his  return  back  an  hour  afterwards  the  ser- 
vant said  his  master  was  gone  out,  of  which  Booth 
was  certain  of  the  falsehood ;  for  he  had,  during 
that  whole  hour,  walked  backwards  and  forwards 
within  sight  of  the  colonel's  door,  and  must  have 
seen  him  if  he  had  gone  out  within  that  time. 

The  good  colonel,  however,  did  not  long  suffer 
his  friend  to  continue  in  this  deplorable  state  of 
anxiety  ;  for,  the  very  next  morning,  Booth  received 
his  memorial  enclosed  in  a  letter,  acquainting  him 
that  Mr.  James  had  mentioned  his  affair  to  the  per- 
son he  proposed,  but  that  the  great  man  had  so  many 
engagements  on  his  hands  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  make  any  further  promises  at  this  time. 

The  cold  and  distant  style  of  this  letter,  and,  in- 
deed, the  whole  behaviour  of  James,  so  different 
from  what  it  had  been  formerly,  had  something  so 
mysterious  in  it,  that  it  greatly  puzzled  and  per- 
plexed poor  Booth  ;  and  it  was  so  long  before  he 
Avas  able  to  solve  it,  that  the  reader's  curiosity 
Avill,  perhaps,  be  obliged  to  us  for  not  leaving  him 
so  long  in  the  dark  as  to  this  matter.  The  true  rea- 
son, then,  of  the  colonel's  conduct  was  this  :  his  un- 
bounded generosity,  together  with  the  unbounded 
extravagance  and  consequently  the  great  necessity 
of  Miss  Matthews,  had  at  length  overcome  the 
cruelty  of  that  lady,  with  whom  he  likewise  had 
luckily  no  rival.  Above  all,  the  desire  of  being  re- 
venged on  Booth,  with  whom  she  was,  to  the  highest 
degree,  enraged,  had,  perhaps,  contributed  not  a 
little  to  his  success;  for  she  had  no  sooner  con- 
descended to  a  familiarity  with  her  new  lover,  and 
discovered  that  captain  James,  of  whom  she  had 
heard  so  much  from  Booth,  was  no  other  than  the 
identical  colonel,  than  she  employed  every  art  of 
which  she  was  mistress  to  make  an  utter  breacli  of 
friendship  between  these  two.  For  this  purpose 
she  did  not  scruple  to  insinuate  that  the  colonel 
Avas  not  at  all  obliged  to  the  character  given  of  him 
by  his  friend,  and  to  the  account  of  this  latter  she 
placed  most  of  the  cruelty  which  she  had  shown  to 
the  former. 

Had  the  colonel  made  a  proper  use  of  his  reason, 
and  fairly  examined  the  probability  of  the  fact,  he 
could  scarce  have  been  imposed  upon  to  believe  a 
matter  so  inconsistent  with  all  he  kncAV  of  Booth, 
and  in  Avhich  that  gentleman  must  have  sinned 
against  all  the  laAvs  of  honour  Avithout  any  visible 
temptation.  But,  in  solemn  fact,  the  colonel  was 
so  intoxicated  Avith  his  love,  that  it  was  in  the 
poAver  of  his  mistress  to  have  persuaded  him  of  any- 
thing;  besides,  he  had  an  interest  in  giving  her 
credit,  for  he  Avas  not  a  little  pleased  Avith  finding 
a  reason  for  hating  the  man  Avhom  he  could  not 
help  hating  without  any  reason,  at  least,  AA-ithout 
any  Avhich  he  durst  fairly  assign  even  to  himself. 
Henceforth,  therefore,  he  abandoned  all  friendship 
for  Booth,  and  was  more  inclined  to  put  him  out 
of  the  world  than  to  endeavour  any  longer  at  sup- 
porting him  in  it. 

Booth  communicated  this  letter  to  his  wife,  who 
endeavoured,  as  usual,  to  the  utmost  of  her  power, 
to  console  him  nnder  one  of  the  greatest  afflictions 
Avhich,  I  think,  can  befal  a  man,  namely,  the  un- 
kindness  of  a  friend  ;  but  he  had  luckily  at  the  same 
time  the  greatest  blessing  in  his  possession,  the  kind- 
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ness  of  a  faithful  and  beloved  wife.  A  blessing, 
however,  which,  though  it  compensates  most  of  the 
evils  of  life,  rather  serves  to  aggravate  the  misfor- 
tune of  distressed  circumstances,  from  the  consider- 
ation of  the  share  which  she  is  to  bear  in  them. 

This  afternoon  Amelia  received  a  second  visit 
from  Mrs.  Ellison,  who  acquainted  her  that  she  had 
a  present  of  a  ticket  for  the  oratorio,  which  would 
carry  two  persons  into  the  gallery ;  and  therefore 
begged  the  favour  of  her  company  thither. 

Amelia,  with  many  thanks,  acknowledged  the 
civility  of  Mrs.  Ellison,  but  declined  accepting  her 
offer  ;  upon  which  Booth  very  strenuously  insisted 
on  her  going,  and  said  to  her,  "  My  dear,  if  you 
knew  the  satisfaction  I  have  in  any  of  your  plea- 
sures, I  am  convinced  you  would  not  refuse  the 
favour  Mrs.  Ellison  is  so  kind  to  offer  you ;  for,  as 
you  are  a  lever  of  music,  you,  who  have  never  been 
at  an  oratorio,  cannot  conceive  how  you  will  be  de- 
lighted." "  I  well  know  your  goodness,  my  dear," 
answered  Amelia,  "  but  I  cannot  think  of  leaving 
my  children  without  some  person  more  proper  to 
take  care  of  them  than  this  poor  girl."  Mrs.  Elli- 
son removed  this  objection  by  offering  her  own  ser- 
vant, a  very  discreet  matron,  to  attend  them ;  but 
notwithstanding  this,  and  all  she  could  say,  with  the 
assistance  of  Booth,  and  of  the  children  themselves, 
Amelia  still  persisted  in  her  refusal  ;  and  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house,  who  knew  how  far  good  breed- 
ing allows  persons  to  be  pressing  on  these  occasions, 
took  her  leave. 

She  was  no  sooner  departed  than  Amelia,  looking 
tenderly  on  her  husband,  said,  "  How  can  you,  my 
dear  creature,  think  that  music  hath  any  charms  for 
me  at  this  timet  or,  indeed,  do  you  believe  that  I 
am  capable  of  any  sensation  worthy  the  name  of 
pleasure  when  neither  you  nor  my  children  are  pre- 
sent or  bear  any  part  of  itl" 

An  officer  of  the  regiment  to  which  Booth  had 
formerly  belonged,  hearing  from  Atkinson  where  he 
lodged,  now  came  to  pay  him  a  visit.  He  told  him 
that  several  of  their  old  acquaintance  were  to  meet 
the  next  Wednesday  at  a  tavern,  and  very  strongly 
pressed  him  to  be  one  of  the  company.  Booth  was, 
in  truth,  what  is  called  a  hearty  fellow,  and  loved 
now  and  then  to  take  a  cheerful  glass  with  his 
fi-iends  ;  but  he  excused  himself  at  this  time.  His 
friend  declared  he  would  take  no  denial,  and  he 
growing  very  importunate,  Amelia  at  length  se- 
conded him.  Upon  this  Booth  answered,  "  Well, 
my  dear,  since  you  desire  me,  I  will  comply,  but  on 
one  condition,  that  you  go  at  the  same  time  to  the 
oratorio."  Amelia  thought  this  request  reasonable 
enough,  and  gave  her  consent ;  of  which  Mrs.  El- 
lison presently  received  the  news,  and  with  great 
satisfaction. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked  why  Booth  could  go  to 
the  tavern,  and  not  to  the  oratorio  with  his  wife  1 
In  truth,  then,  the  tavern  was  within  hallowed 
ground,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  verge  of  the  court ; 
for,  of  five  officers  that  were  to  meet  there,  three, 
besides  Booth,  were  confined  to  that  air  which  hath 
been  always  found  extremely  wholesome  to  a  broken 
military  constitution.  And  here,  if  the  good  reader 
will  pardon  the  pun,  he  will  scarce  be  offended  at 
the  observation  ;  since,  how  is  it  possible  that,  with- 
out running  in  debt,  any  person  should  maintain 
the  dress  and  appearance  of  a  gentleman  whose  in- 
come is  not  half  so  good  as  that  of  a  porter  1  It  is 
true  that  this  allowance,  small  as  it  is,  is  a  great 
expense  to  the  public  ;  but,  if  several  more  unneces- 
sary charges  were  spared,  the  public  might,  per- 
haps, bear  a  little  increase  of  this  without  much  feel- 
ing it.   They  would  not,  I  am  sure,  have  equal  reason 


to  complain  at  contributing  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  set  of  brave  fellows  who,  at  the  hazard  of  their 
health,  their  limbs,  and  their  lives,  have  maintained 
the  safety  and  honour  of  their  country,  as  when 
they  find  themselves  taxed  to  the  support  of  a  set  of 
drones,  who  have  not  the  least  merit  or  claim  to 
their  favour,  and  who,  without  contributing  in  any 
manner  to  the  good  of  the  hive,  live  luxuriously  on 
the  labours  of  the  industrious  bee. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

la  which  Amelia,  with  her  friend,  goes  to  the  oratorio. 
Nothing  happened  between  the  Monday  an^  the 
Wednesday  worthy  a  place  in  this  history.  iJpon 
the  evening  of  the  latter  the  two  ladies  went  to  the 
oratorio,  and  were  there  time  enough  to  get  a  first 
row  in  the  gallery.  Indeed,  there  was  only  one 
person  in  the  house  when  they  came  ;  for  Amelia's 
inclinations,  when  she  gave  a  loose  to  them,  were 
pretty  eager  for  this  diversion,  she  being  a  great 
lover  of  music,  and  particularly  of  Mr.  Handel's 
compositions.  Mrs.  Ellison  was,  I  suppose,  a  great 
lover  likewise  of  music,  for  she  was  the  more  im- 
patient of  the  two  ;  which  was  rather  the  more  ex- 
traordinary, as  these  entertainments  were  not  such 
novelties  to  her  as  they  were  to  poor  Amelia. 

Though  our  ladies  arrived  full  two  hours  before 
they  saw  the  back  of  Mr.  Handel,  yet  this  time  of 
expectation  did  not  hang  extremely  heavy  on  their 
hands ;  for,  besides  their  own  chat,  they  had  the 
company  of  the  gentleman  whom  they  found  at 
their  first  arrival  in  the  gallery,  and  who,  though 
plainly,  or  rather  roughly  dressed,  very  luckily  for 
the  women,  happened  to  be  not  only  well  bred,  but 
a  person  of  a  very  lively  conversation.  The  gen- 
tleman, on  his  part,  seemed  highly  charmed  with 
Amelia,  and  in  fact  was  so  ;  for,  though  he  re- 
strained himself  entirely  within  the  rules  of  good 
breeding,  yet  was  he  in  the  highest  degree  officious 
to  catch  at  every  opportunity  of  showing  his  respect, 
and  doing  her  little  services.  He  procured  her  a 
book  and  wax-candle,  and  held  the  candle  for  her 
himself  during  the  whole  entertainment. 

At  the  end  of  the  oratorio  he  declared  he  would 
not  leave  the  ladies  till  he  had  seen  them  safe  into 
their  chans  or  coach ;  and  at  the  same  time  very 
earnestly  entreated  that  he  might  have  the  honour  of 
waiting  on  them.  Upon  which  Mrs.  Ellison,  who 
was  a  very  good-humoured  woman,  answered,  "  Ay, 
sure,  sir,  if  you  please  ;  you  have  been  very  obliging 
to  us  ;  and  a  dish  of  tea  shall  be  at  your  service  at 
any  time  ;"  and  then  told  him  where  she  lived. 

The  ladies  were  no  sooner  seated  in  the  hackney- 
coach  than  Mrs.  Ellison  burst  into  a  loud  laughter, 
and  cried,  "  I'll  be  hanged,  madam,  if  you  have  not 
made  a  conquest  to-night ;  and,  what  is  very  plea- 
sant, I  believe  the  poor  gentleman  takes  you  for  a 
single  lady."  "  Nay,"  answered  Amelia  very  gravely, 
"  I  protest  I  began  to  think  at  last  he  was  rather  too 
particular,  though  he  did  not  venture  at  a  word  that 
I  could  be  offended  at ;  but,  if  you  fancy  any  such 
thing,  I  am  sorry  you  invited  him  to  drink  tea." 
"  Why  sol"  replied  Mrs.  Ellison.  "  Are  you  angry 
with  a  man  for  liking  you  t  if  you  are,  you  will  be 
angry  with  almost  every  man  that  sees  you.  If  I 
was  a  man  myself,  I  declare  I  should  be  in  the  num- 
ber of  your  admirers.  Poor  gentleman,  I  pity  him 
heartily  ;  he  little  knows  that  you  have  not  a  heart  to 
dispose  of.  For  my  o\vn  part,  I  should  not  be  sui-prised 
at  seeing  a  serious  proposal  of  marriage  :  for  I  am 
convinced  he  is  a  man  of  fortune,  not  only  by  the 
politeness  of  his  address,  but  by  the  fineness  of  his 
linen,  and  that  valuable  diamond  ring  on  his  finger. 
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But  you  will  see  more  of  him  when  he  comes  to  tea." 
«'  Indeed  I  shall  not,"  answered  Amelia,  "though  I 
believe  you  only  rally  me  ;  I  hope  you  have  a  better 
opinion  of  me  than  to  think  I  would  go  willingly 
into  the  company  of  a  man  who  had  an  improper 
liking  for  me."  Mrs.  Ellison,  who  was  one  of  the 
gayest  women  in  the  world,  repeated  the  words,  im- 
proper liking,  with  a  laugh  ;  and  cried,  ''  My  dear 
Mrs.  Booth,  believe  me,  you  are  too  handsome  and  too 
good-humoured  for  a  prude.  How  can  you  affect 
being  offended  at  what  I  am  convinced  is  the  greatest 
pleasure  of  womankind,  and  chiefly,  I  believe,  of  us 
virtuous  women '?  for,  I  assm-e  you,  notwithstanding 
my  gaiety,  I  am  as  virtuous  as  any  prude  in  Europe." 
"  Far  be  it  from  me,  madam,"  said  Amelia,  "  to  sus- 
pect the  contrary  of  abundance  of  women  who  indulge 
themselves  in  much  greater  freedoms  than  I  should 
take,  or  have  any  pleasure  in  taking  ;  for  I  solemnly 
protest,  if  I  know  my  own  heart,  the  liking  of  all 
men,  but  of  one,  is  a  matter  quite  indifferent  to  me, 
or  rather  would  be  highly  disagreeable." 

This  discourse  brought  them  home,  where  Amelia, 
finding  her  children  asleep,  and  her  husband  not 
returned,  invited  her  companion  to  partake  of  her 
homely  fare,  and  down  they  sat  to  supper  together. 
The  clock  struck  twelve  ;  and,  no  news  being  arrived 
of  Booth,  Mrs.  Ellison  began  to  express  some  asto- 
nishment at  his  stay,  whence  she  launched  into  a 
general  retleetion  on  husbands,  and  soon  passed  to 
some  particular  invectives  on  her  own.  "  Ah,  my 
dear  madam,"  says  she,  "  I  know  the  present  state 
of  your  mind,  by  what  I  have  myself  often  felt  for- 
merly. I  am  no  stranger  to  the  melancholy  tone  of 
a  midnight  clock.  It  was  my  misfortune  to  drag  on 
a  heavy  chain  above  fifteen  years  with  a  sottish  yoke- 
fellow. But  how  can  I  wonder  at  my  fate,  since  I 
see  even  your  superior  charms  cannot  confine  a  hus- 
band from  the  bewitching  pleasures  of  a  bottle  V' 
•'  Indeed,  madam,"  says  Amelia,  "  I  have  no  reason 
to  complain  ;  Mr.  Booth  is  one  of  the  soberest  of 
men ;  but  now  and  then  to  spend  a  late  hour  with 
his  friend  is,  I  think,  highly  excusable."  "  O,  no 
doubt!"  cries  Mrs.  Ellison,  "  if  he  can  excuse  him- 
self; but  if  I  was  a  man — "  Here  Booth  came  in 
and  interrupted  the  discourse.  Amelia's  eyes  flashed 
with  joy  the  moment  he  appeared  ;  and  he  disco- 
vered no  less  pleasure  in  seeing  her.  His  spirits 
were  indeed  a  little  elevated  with  wine,  so  as  to 
heighten  his  good-humour,  without  in  the  least  dis- 
ordering his  understanding,  and  made  him  such 
delightful  company,  that,  though  it  was  past  one  in 
the  morning,  neither  his  wife  nor  Mrs.  Ellison 
thought  of  their  beds  during  a  whole  hour. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  Serjeant  came  to  Mr. 
Booth's  lodgings,  and  M'ith  a  melancholy  counte- 
nance acquainted  him  that  he  had  been  the  night 
before  at  an  alehouse,  where  he  heard  one  Mr. 
Murphy,  an  attorney,  declare  that  he  would  get  a 
warrant  backed  against  one  captain  Booth  at  the 
next  board  of  green-cloth.  "  I  hope,  sir,"  said  he, 
"  your  honour  will  pardon  me,  but,  by  what  he  said, 
I  was  afraid  he  meant  your  honour  ;  and  therefore 
I  thought  it  my  duty  to  tell  you  ;  for  I  knew  the 
same  thing  happen  to  a  gentleman  here  the  other 
day." 

Booth  gave  Mr.  Atkinson  many  thanks  for  his  in- 
formation. "  I  doubt  not,"  said  he,  "  but  I  am  the 
person  meant ;  for  it  would  be  foolish  in  me  to  deny 
that  I  am  liable  to  apprehensions  of  that  sort."  "  I 
hope,  sir,"  said  the  serjeanf,  "  your  honour  will  soon 
have  reason  to  fear  no  man  living  ;  but  in  the  mean 
time,  if  any  accident  should  happen,  my  bail  is  at 
your  service  as  far  as  it  will  go  ;  and  I  am  a  house- 
keeper, and  can  swear  myself  worth  one   hundred 


pounds.  Which  hearty  and  friendly  declaration 
received  all  those  acknowledgments  from  Booth 
which  it  really  deserved. 

The  poor  gentleman  was  greatly  alarmed  at  this 
news  ;  but  he  was  altogether  as  much  surprised  at 
Murphy's  being  the  attorney  employed  against  him, 
as  all  his  debts,  except  only  to  captain  James,  arose 
in  the  country,  where  he  did  not  know  that  Mr, 
Murphy  had  any  acquaintance.  However,  he  made 
no  doubt  that  he  was  the  person  intended,  and  re- 
solved to  remain  a  close  prisoner  in  his  own  lodg- 
ings, till  he  saw  the  event  of  a  proposal  which  had 
been  made  him  the  evening  before  at  the  tavern 
where  an  honest  gentleman,  who  had  a  post  under 
the  government,  and  who  was  one  of  the  company, 
had  promised  to  serve  him  with  the  secretary  at  war, 
telling  him  that  he  made  no  doubt  of  procuring  him 
whole  pay  in  a  regiment  abroad,  which  in  his  pre- 
sent circumstances  was  very  highly  worth  his  accept- 
ance, when,  indeed,  that  and  a  gaol  seemed  to  be 
the  only  alternatives  that  offered  themselves  to  his 
choice. 

Mr.  Booth  and  his  lady  spent  that  afternoon  with 
Mrs.  Ellison — an  incident  which  we  should  scarce 
have  mentioned,  had  it  not  been  that  Amelia  gave, 
on  this  occasion,  an  instance  of  that  prudence  which  . 
should  never  be  off  its  guard  in  married  women  of 
delicacy  ;  for,  before  she  would  consent  to  drink  tea 
with  Mrs.  Ellison,  she  made  conditions  that  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  met  them  at  the  oratorio  should  not 
be  let  in.  Indeed,  this  circumspection  proved  un- 
necessary in  the  present  instance,  for  no  such  visitor 
ever  came  ;  a  circumstance  which  gave  great  content 
to  Amelia  ;  for  that  lady  had  been  a  little  uneasy  at 
the  raillery  of  Mrs.  Ellison,  and  had  upon  reflection 
magnified  every  little  compliment  made  her,  and  every 
little  civility  shown  her  by  the  unknown  gentleman, 
far  beyond  the  truth.  These  imaginations  now  alJ 
subsided  again;  and  she  imputed  all  that  Mrs.  Elli- 
son had  said  either  to  raillery  or  mistake. 

A  young  lady  made  a  fourth  with  them  at  whist, 
and  likewise  stayed  the  whole  evening.  Her  name 
was  Bennet.  She  was  about  the  age  of  five-and- 
twenty ;  but  sickness  had  given  her  an  older  look, 
and  had  a  good  deal  diminished  her  beauty ;  of 
which,  young  as  she  was,  she  plainly  appeared  to 
have  only  the  remains  in  her  present  possession. 
She  was  in  one  particular  the  very  reverse  of  Mrs. 
Ellison,  being  altogether  as  remarkably  grave  as  the 
other  was  gay.  This  gravity  was  not,  however, 
attended  with  any  sourness  of  temper  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, she  had  much  sweetness  in  her  countenance, 
and  was  perfectly  well  bred.  In  short,  Amelia  im- 
puted her  grave  deportment  to  her  ill  health,  and 
began  to  entertain  a  compassion  for  her,  which  in 
good  minds,  that  is  to  say,  in  minds  capable  of  com- 
passion, is  certain  to  introduce  some  little  degree  of 
love  or  friendship. 

Amelia  was  in  short  so  pleased  with  the  conver- 
sation of  this  lady,  that,  though  a  woman  of  no  im- 
pertinent curiosity,  she  could  not  help  taking  the 
first  opportunity  of  inquiring  who  she  was.  Mrs. 
Ellison  said  that  she  was  an  unhappy  lady,  who  had 
married  a  young  clergyman  for  love,  who,  dying  of  a 
consumption,  had  left  her  a  widow  in  very  in- 
different circumstances.  This  account  made  Ame- 
lia still  pity  her  more,  and  consequently  added  to 
the  liking  which  she  had  already  conceived  for  her. 
Amelia,  therefore,  desired  Mrs.  Ellison  to  bring  her 
acquainted  with  Mrs.  Bennet,  and  said  she  would  go 
any  day  with  her  to  make  that  lady  a  visit.  "  There 
need  be  no  ceremony,"  cried  Mrs.  Ellison  ;  "she  is 
a  woman  of  no  form  ;  and,  as  I  saw  plainly  she  was 
extremely  pleased  with  Mrs.  Booth,  I  am  convinced 
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I  can  bring  her  to  drink  tea  with  you  any  afternoon 
you  please." 

The  two  next  days  Booth  continued  at  home  highly 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  Amelia,  who  really  knew 
no  happiness  out  of  his  company,  nor  scarce  any 
misery  in  it.  She  had,  indeed,  at  all  times  so  much 
of  his  company  when  in  his  power,  that  she  had  no 
occasion  to  assign  any  particular  reason  for  his  stay- 
ing with  her,  and  consequently  it  could  give  her  no 
cause  of  suspicion.  The  Saturday,  one  of  her  chil- 
dren was  a  little  disordered  with  a  feverish  complaint 
which  confined  her  to  her  room,  and  prevented  her 
drinking  tea  in  the  afternoon  with  her  husband  in 
Mrs.  Ellison's  apartment,  where  a  noble  lord,  a 
cousin  of  Mrs.  Ellison,  happened  to  be  present ;  for, 
though  that  lady  was  reduced  in  her  circumstances 
and  obliged  to  let  out  part  of  her  house  in  lodgings, 
she  was  born  of  a  good  family  and  had  some  con- 
siderable relations. 

His  lordship  was  not  himself  in  any  office  of  state, 
but  his  fortune  gave  him  great  authority  with  those 
who  were.  Mrs.  Ellison,  therefore,  very  bluntly 
took  an  opportunity  of  recommending  Booth  to  his 
consideration.  She  took  the  first  hint  from  my  lord's 
calling  the  gentleman  captain  ;  to  which  she  an- 
swered, "  Ay,  I  wish  your  lordship  would  make 
him  so.  It  would  be  an  act  of  justice,  and  I  know 
it  is  in  your  power  to  do  much  greater  things."  She 
then  mentioned  Booth's  services,  and  the  wounds 
he  had  received  at  the  siege,  of  which  she  had  heard 
a  faithful  account  from  Amelia.  Booth  blushed, 
and  was  as  silent  as  a  young  virgin  at  the  hearing  her 
own  praises.  His  lordship  answered,  "  Cousin 
Ellison,  you  know  you  may  command  my  interest ; 
nay,  I  shall  have  a  pleasure  in  serving  one  of  Mr. 
Booth's  character  :  for  my  part,  I  think  merit  in  all 
capacities  ought  to  be  encouraged,  but  I  know  the 
ministry  are  greatly  pestered  with  solicitations  at 
this  time.  Howevei",  Mr.  Booth  may  be  assured 
I  will  take  the  first  opportunity  ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  I  shall  be  glad  of  seeing  him  any  morning  he 
pleases."  For  all  these  declarations  Booth  was  not 
wanting  in  acknowledgments  to  the  generous  peer 
any  more  than  he  was  in  secret  gratitude  to  the  lady 
who  had  shown  so  friendly  and  uncommon  a  zeal  in 
his  favour. 

The  reader,  when  he  knows  the  character  of  this 
nobleman,  may,  perhaps,  conclude  that  his  seeing 
Booth  alone  was  a  lucky  circumstance,  for  he  was  so 
passionate  an  admirer  of  women,  that  he  could 
scarce  have  escaped  the  attraction  of  Amelia's  beauty. 
And  few  men,  as  I  have  observed,  have  such  disin- 
terested generosity  as  to  serve  a  husband  the  better 
because  they  are  in  love  with  his  wife,  unless  she 
will  condescend  to  pay  a  price  beyond  the  reach  of 
a  virtuous  woman. 
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lu  which  the  reader  will  meet  with  an  old  acquaintance. 
Booth's  afl:'airs  put  on  a  better  aspect  than  they  had 
ever  worn  before,  and  he  was  willing  to  make  use 
of  the  opportunity  of  one  day  in  seven  to  taste  the 
fresh  air. 

At  nine  in  the  morning  he  went  to  pay  a  visit  to 
his  old  friend  colonel  James,  resolving,  if  possible, 
to  have  a  full  explanation  of  that  behaviour  which 
appeared  to  him  so  mysterious  ;  but  the  colonel  was  as 
inaccessible  as  the  best  defended  fortress  ;  and  it  was 
as  impossible  for  Booth  to  pass  beyond  his  entry  as 
the  Spaniards  found  it  to  take  Gibraltar.  He  re- 
ceived the  usual  answers  ;  first,  that  the  colonel  was 
not  stirring,  and  an  hour  after  that  he  was  gone  out. 
All  that  he  got  by  asking  further  questions  was 
only  to  receive  still  ruder  and  ruder  answers,  by 


which,  if  he  had  been  very  sagacious,  he  might  have 
been  satisfied  how  little  worth  his  while  it  was  to  desire 
to  go  in;  for  the  porter  at  a  great  man's  door  is  a  kind  of 
thermometer,  by  which  you  may  discover  the  warmth 
or  coldness  of  his  master's  friendship.  Nay,  in  the 
highest  stations  of  all,  as  the  great  man  himself  hath 
his  different  kinds  of  salutation,  from  an  hearty  em- 
brace with  a  kiss,  and    my  dear  lord  or  dear    sir 

Charles,  down  to,  well  Mr. ,  what  would  you 

have  me  do  t  so  the  porter  to  some  bows  with  re- 
spect, to  others  with  a  smile,  to  some  he  bows  more, 
to  others  less  low,  to  others  not  at  all.  Some  he  just 
lets  in,  and  others  he  just  shuts  out.  And  in  all  this 
they  so  well  correspond,  that  one  would  be  inclined 
to  think  that  the  great  man  and  his  porter  had  com- 
pared their  lists  together,  and,  like  two  actors  con- 
cerned to  act  diff"erent  parts  in  the  same  scene,  had 
rehearsed  their  parts  privately  together  before  they 
ventured  to  perform  in  public. 

Though  Booth  did  not,  perhaps,  see  the  whole 
matter  in  this  just  light,  for  that  in  reality  it  is,  yet 
he  was  discerning  enough  to  conclude,  from  the  be- 
haviour of  the  servant,  especially  when  he  considered 
that  of  the  master  likewise,  that  he  had  entirely  lost 
the  friendship  of  James ;  and  this  conviction  gave 
him  a  concern  that  not  only  the  flattering  prospect 
of  his  lordship's  favour  was  not  able  to  compensate, 
but  which  even  obliterated,  and  made  him  for  a 
while  forget  the  situation  in  which  he  had  left  his 
Amelia  :  and  he  wandered  about  almost  two  hours, 
scarce  knowing  where  he  went,  till  at  last  he  dropped 
into  a  coffee-house  near  St.  James's,  where  he  sat 
himself  down. 

He  had  scarce  drank  his  dish  of  cofifee  before  he 
heard  a  young  officer  of  the  guards  cry  to  another, 
"  Od,  d — n  me,  Jack,  here  he  comes — here's  old 
honour  and  dignity,  faith."  Upon  which  he  saw 
a  chair  open,  and  out  issued  a  most  erect  and 
stately  figure  indeed,  with  a  vast  periwig  on  his 
head  and  a  vast  hat  under  his  arm.  This  august 
personage,  having  entered  the  room,  walked  directly 
up  to  the  upper  end,  where  having  paid  his  respects 
to  all  present  of  any  note,  to  each  according  to  senior- 
ity, he  at  last  cast  his  eyes  on  Booth,  and  very  civilly, 
though  somewhat  coldly,  asked  him  how  he  did. 

Booth,  who  had  long  recognised  the  features  of  his 
old  acquaintance  Major  Bath,  returned  the  com- 
pliment with  a  very  low  bow  ;  but  did  not  venture 
to  make  the  first  advance  to  familiarity,  as  he  was 
truly  possessed  of  that  quality  which  the  Greeks 
considered  in  the  highest  light  of  honour,  and  which 
we  term  modesty ;  though  indeed,  neither  ours  noi* 
the  Latin  language  hath  any  word  adequate  to  the 
idea  of  the  original. 

The  colonel,  after  having  discharged  himself  of  two 
or  three  articles  of  news,  and  made  his  comments 
upon  them,  when  the  next  chair  to  him  became  va- 
cant, called  upon  Booth  to  fill  it.  He  then  asked 
him  several  questions  relating  to  his  affairs ;  and, 
when  he  heard  he  was  out  of  the  army,  advised  him 
earnestly  to  use  all  means  to  get  in  again,  saying 
that  he  was  a  pretty  lad,  and  they  must  not  lose  him. 
Booth  told  him  in  a  whisper  that  he  had  a  great 
deal  to  say  to  him  on  that  subject  if  they  were  in  a 
more  private  place  ;  upon  this  the  colonel  proposed 
a  walk  in  the  Park,  which  the  other  readily  accepted. 
During  their  walk  Booth  opened  his  heart,  and, 
among  other  matters,  acquainted  colonel  Bath  that 
he  feared  he  had  lost  the  friendship  of  colonel  James  ; 
"  though  I  am  not,"  said  he,  "  conscious  of  having 
done  the  least  thing  to  deserve  it." 

Bath  answered,  "  You  are  certainly  mistaken,  Mr. 
Booth.  I  have  indeed  scarce  seen  my  brother  since 
my  coming  to  town ;  for  I  have  been  here  but  two 
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days  ;  however,  I  am  convinced  he  is  a  man  of  too 
nice  lionoui-  to  do  anything  inconsistent  with  the 
true  dignity  of  a  gentleman."  Booth  answered,  "  He 
was  far  from  accusing  liim  of  anything  dishonour- 
able."—" D— n  me,"  said  Bath,  "  if  there  is  a  man 
alive  can  or  dare  accuse  him  :  if  you  have  the  least 
reason  to  take  anything  ill,  why  don't  you  go  to  him  1 
you  are  a  gentleman,  and  his  rank  doth  not  protect 
him  from  giving  you  satisfoction."  "  The  affair  is 
not  of  any  such  kind,"  says  Booth;  "  I  have  great 
obligations  to  the  colonel,  and  have  more  reason  to 
lament  than  complain  ;  and,  if  I  could  but  see  him, 
I  am  convinced  I  sliould  have  no  cause  for  either  ; 
but  I  cannot  get  within  his  house ;  it  was  but  an 
hour  ago  a  servant  of  his  turned  me  rudely  from  the 
door."  "  Did  a  servant  of  my  brotlier  use  you 
rudely  1"  said  the  colonel,  with  the  utmost  gravity. 
"  I  do  not  know,  sir,  in  what  light  you  see  such 
things ;  but,  to  me,  the  affront  of  a  servant  is  the 
affro°nt  of  the  master  ;  and  if  he  doth  not  immedi- 
ately punish  it,  by  all  the  dignity  of  a  man,  I  would 
see  the  master's  nose  between  ray  fingers."  Booth 
offered  to  explain,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  the  colonel 
was  got  into  his  stilts  ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  take 
him  do^vn,  nay,  it  was  as  much  as  Booth  could  pos- 
sibly do  to  part  with  him  without  an  actual  quarrel  ; 
nor  would  he,  perhaps,  have  been  able  to  have  ac- 
complished it,  had  not  the  colonel  by  accident  turned 
at  last  to  take  Booth's  side  of  the  question  ;  and  be- 
fore they  separated  he  swore  many  oaths  that  James 
should  give  him  proper  satisfaction. 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  present  interview,  so 
little  to  the  content  of  Booth,  that  he  was  heartily 
concerned  he  had  ever  mentioned  a  syllable  of  tlie 
matter  to  his  honourable  friend. 


CHAPTER  H. 

In  which  Booth  pays  a  visit  to  the  noble  lord. 
When  that  day  of  the  week  returned  in  which  Mr. 
Booth  chose  to  walk  abroad,  he  went  to  wait  on  the 
noble  peer,  according  to  his  kind  invitation. 

Booth  now  found  a  very  different  reception  with 
this  great  man's  porter  from  what  he  had  met  with 
at  his  friend  the  colonel's.  He  no  sooner  told  his 
name  than  the  porter  with  a  bow  told  him  his  lord- 
ship was  at  home  :  the  door  immediately  flew  wide 
open,  and  he  was  conducted  to  an  antechamber, 
where  a  servant  told  him  he  would  acquaint  his  lord- 
ship with  his  arrival.  Nor  did  he  wait  many  mi- 
nutes before  the  same  servant  returned  and  ushered 
him  to  his  lordship's  apartment. 

He  found  my  lord  alone,  and  was  received  by  him 
in  the  most  courteous  manner  imaginable.  After 
the  first  ceremonials  were  over,  his  lordship  began 
in  the  following  words;  "Mr.  Booth,  I  do  assure 
you,  you  are  very  much  obliged  to  my  cousin  Ellison. 
She  hath  given  you  such  a  character,  that  I  shall 
have  a  pleasure  in  doing  anything  in  my  power  to 
serve  you — But  it  will  be  very  difficult,  I  am  afraid, 
to  get  you  a  rank  at  home.  In  the  West  Indies, 
perhaps,  or  in  some  regiment  abroad,  it  may  be  more 
easy ;  and,  when  I  consider  your  reputation  as  a 
soldier,  I  make  no  doubt  of  your  readiness  to  go  to 
any  place  where  the  service  of  your  country  shall 
call  you."  Booth  answered,  "  That  he  was  highly 
obliged  to  his  lordship,  and  assured  him  he  would 
with  great  (^eerfulness  attend  his  duty  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  The  only  thing  grievous  in 
the  exchange  of  countries,"  said  he,  "  in  my  opi- 
nion, is  to  leave  those  I  love  behind  me,  and  I 
am  sure  1  shall  never  have  a  second  trial  equal 
to  my  first.  It  was  very  hard,  my  lord,  to  leave 
a  young  wife  big  with  her  first  child,  and  so  af- 


fected Avith  my  absence,  that  I  had  the  utmost 
reason  to  despair  of  ever  seeing  her  more.  After 
such  a  demonstration  of  my  resolution  to  sacri- 
fice every  other  consideration  to  my  duty,  I  hope 
your  lordship  will  honour  me  with  some  confi- 
dence that  I  shall  make  no  objection  to  serve 
in  any  country." — "  My  dear  Booth,"  answered  the 
lord,  "  you  speak  like  a  soldier,  and  I  greatly 
honour  your  sentiments.  Indeed,  I  own  the  jus- 
tice of  your  inference  from  the  example  you  have 
given ;  for  to  quit  a  wife,  as  you  say,  in  the  very  in- 
fancy of  marriage,  is,  I  acknowledge,  some  trial  of 
resolution.  Booth  answered  with  a  low  bow  ;  and 
then,  after  some  immaterial  conversation,  his  lord- 
ship promised  to  speak  immediately  to  the  minister, 
and  appointed  Mr.  Booth  to  come  to  him  again  on 
the  Wednesday  morning,  that  he  might  be  ac- 
quainted with  his  patron's  success.  The  poor  man 
now  blushed  and  looked  silly,  till,  after  some  time, 
he  summoned  up  all  his  courage  to  his  assistance, 
and,  relying  on  the  other's  friendship,  he  opened 
the  whole  affair  of  his  circumstances,  and  confessed 
that  he  did  not  dare  stir  from  his  lodgings  above  one 
day  in  seven.  His  lordship  expressed  great  concern 
at  this  account,  and  very  kindly  promised  to  take 
some  opportunity  of  calling  on  him  at  his  cousin 
Ellison's,  when  he  hoped,  he  said,  to  bring  him 
comfortable  tidings. 

Booth  soon  afterwards  took  his  leave  with  the 
most  profuse  acknowledgments  for  so  much  good- 
ness, and  hastened  home  to  acquaint  his  Amelia 
with  what  had  so  greatly  overjoyed  him.  She  highly 
congratidated  him  on  his  having  found  so  generous 
and  powerful  a  friend,  towards  whom  both  their 
bosoms  burnt  with  the  warmest  sentiments  of  gra- 
titude. She  was  not,  however,  contented  till  she 
had  made  Booth  renew  his  promise,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  of  taking  her  with  him.  After  which 
they  sat  down  with  their  little  children  to  a  scrag  of 
mutton  and  broth,  with  the  highest  satisfaction,  and 
very  heartily  drank  his  lordship's  health  in  a  pot 
of  porter. 

In  the  afternoon  this  happy  couple,  if  the  reader 
will  allow  me  to  call  poor  people  happy,  drank  tea 
with  Mrs.  Ellison,  where  his  lordship's  praises,  being 
again  repeated  by  both  the  husband  and  wife,  were 
very  loudly  echoed  by  Mrs.  Ellison.  While  they 
were  here,  the  young  lady  whom  we  have  mentioned 
at  the  end  of  the  last  book  to  have  made  a  fourth  at 
whist,  and  with  whom  Amelia  seemed  so  much 
pleased,  came  in ;  she  was  just  returned  to  town 
from  a  short  visit  in  the  country,  and  her  present 
visit  was  unexpected.  It  was,  however,  very  agree- 
able to  Amelia,  who  liked  her  still  better  upon  a 
second  intei-view,  and  was  resolved  to  solicit  her 
further  acquaintance. 

Mrs.  Bennet  still  maintained  some  little  reserve, 
but  was  much  more  familiar  and  communicative 
than  before.  She  appeared,  moreover,  to  be  as  little 
ceremonious  as  Mrs.  Ellison  had  reported  her,  and 
very  readily  accepted  Amelia's  apology  for  not  pay- 
ing her  the  first  visit,  and  agreed  to  drink  tea  with 
her  the  very  next  afternoon. 

Whilst  the  above-mentioned  company  were  sitting 
in  Mrs.  Ellison's  parlour,  serjeant  Atkinson  passed 
by  the  window  and  knocked  at  the  door.  Mrs. 
Ellison  no  sooner  saw  him  than  she  said,  "  Pray, 
Mr.  Booth,  who  is  that  genteel  young  serjeant  1  he 
was  here  every  day  last  week  to  inquire  after  you." 
This  was  indeed  a  fact ;  the  serjeant  was  apprehen- 
sive of  the  design  of  Murphy  ;  but,  as  the  poor  fellow 
had  received  all  his  answers  from  the  maid  or  Mrs. 
Ellison,  Booth  had  never  heard  a  word  of  the 
matter.      He  was,  however,   greatly  pleased  with 
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what  he  was  now  told,  and  burst  forth  into  gi-eat 
praise  of  the  serjeant,  which  were  seconded  by 
Amelia,  who  added  that  he  was  her  foster-brother,and 
she  believed  one  of  the  honestest  fellows  in  the  world. 

"And  I  '11  swear,"  cries  Mrs.  Ellison,  "  he  is  one 
of  the  prettiest.  Do,  Mr.  Booth,  desire  him  to 
walk  in.  A  serjeant  of  the  guards  is  a  gentleman  ; 
and  I  had  rather  give  such  a  man  as  you  describe  a 
dish  of  tea  than  any  Beau  Fribble  of  them  all." 

Booth  wanted  no  great  solicitation  to  show  any 
kind  of  regard  to  Atkinson  ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
serjeant  was  ushered  in,  though  not  without  some 
reluctance  on  his  side.  There  is,  perhaps,  nothing 
more  uneasy  than  those  sensations  which  the  French 
call  the  mauvaise  honte,  nor  any  more  difficult  to 
conquer ;  and  poor  Atkinson  would,  I  am  per- 
suaded, have  mounted  a  breach  with  less  concern 
than  he  showed  in  walking  across  a  room  before 
three  ladies,  two  of  whom  were  his  avowed  Avell- 
wishers. 

Though  I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  the  late 
learned  Mr.  Essex,  the  celebrated  dancing-master's 
opinion,  that  dancing  is  the  rudiment  of  polite  edu- 
cation, as  he  would,  I  apprehend,  exclude  every 
other  art  and  science,  yet  it  is  certain  that  persons 
whose  feet  have  never  been  under  the  hands  of  the 
professors  of  that  art  are  apt  to  discover  this  want 
in  their  education  in  every  motion,  nay,  even  when 
they  stand  or  sit  still.  They  seem,  indeed,  to  be 
overburned  with  limbs  which  they  know  not  how  to 
use,  as  if,  when  Nature  hath  finished  her  work,  the 
idancing-master  still  is  necessary  to  put  it  in  motion. 

Atkinson  was,  at  present,  an  example  of  this  ob- 
servation which  doth  so  much  honour  to  a  profes- 
sion for  which  I  have  a  very  high  regard.  He  was 
handsome  and  exquisitely  well  made ;  and  yet,  as 
he  had  never  learned  to  dance,  he  made  so  awkward 
an  appearance  in  Mrs.  Ellison's  parlour,  that  the 
good  lady  herself,  who  had  invited  him  in,  could  at 
first  scarce  refrain  from  laughter  at  his  behaviour. 
He  had  not,  however,  been  long  in  the  room  before 
admiration  of  his  person  got  the  better  of  such 
k-isible  ideas.  So  great  is  the  advantage  of  beauty 
in  men  as  well  as  women,  and  so  sure  is  this  quality 
in  either  sex  of  procuring  some  regard  from  the 
beholder. 

The  exceeding  courteous  behaviour  of  Mrs.  Elli- 
son, joined  to  that  of  Amelia  and  Booth,  at  length 
dissipated  the  uneasiness  of  Atkinson  ;  and  he 
jained  sufficient  confidence  to  tell  the  company 
some  entertaining  stories  of  accidents  that  had  hap- 
pened in  the  army  within  his  knowledge,  which, 
though  they  greatly  pleased  all  present,  are  not, 
however,  of  consequence  enough  to  have  a  place  in 
this  history. 

Mrs.  Ellison  was  so  very  importunate  with  her 
pompany  to  stay  supper  that  they  all  consented. 
A.S  for  the  serjeant,  he  seemed  to  be  none  of  the 
east  welcome  guests.  She  was,  indeed,  so  pleased 
ivith  what  she  had  heard  of  him  and  what  she  saw 
)f  him,  that,  when  a  little  warmed  with  wine,  for 
ihe  was  no  flincher  at  the  bottle,  she  began  to  in- 
iulge  some  freedoms  in  her  discourse  towards  him 
that  a  little  offended  Amelia's  delicacy,  naj',  they 
3id  not  seem  to  be  highly  relished  by  the  other  lady ; 
though  I  am  far  from  insinuating  that  these  ex- 
ceeded the  bounds  of  decorum,  or  were,  indeed, 
greater  liberties  than  ladies  of  the  middle  age,  and 
especially  widows,  do  frequently  allow  to  themselves. 


CHAPTER  in. 

Relating  principally  to  the  affairs  of  serjeant  Atkinson. 
The  next  day,  when  all  the  same  company,  Atkinson 


only  excepted,  assehibled  in  Amelia's  apartment, 
Mrs.  Ellison  presently  began  to  discourse  of  him, 
and  that  in  terms  not  only  of  approbation,  but  even 
of  afifection.  She  called  him  her  clever  serjeant, 
and  her  dear  serjeant,  repeated  often  that  he  was 
the  pi-ettiest  fellow  in  the  army,  and  said  it  was  a 
thousand  pities  he  had  not  a  commission  ;  for  that, 
if  he  had,  she  was  sure  he  would  become  a  general. 

"  I  am  of  your  opinion.  Madam,"  answered 
Booth  ;  "  and,  as  he  hath  got  one  hundred  pounds 
of  his  own  already,  if  he  could  find  a  wife  now  to 
help  him  to  two  or  three  hundred  more,  I  think  he 
might  easily  get  a  commission  in  a  marching  regi- 
ment ;  for  I  am  convinced  there  is  no  colonel  in  the 
army  would  refuse  him." 

"  Refuse  him,  indeed  '."  said  Mrs.  Ellison  ;  "  no ; 
he  would  be  a  very  pretty  colonel  that  did.  And, 
upon  my  honour,  I  believe  there  are  very  few  ladies 
who  would  refuse  him,  if  he  had  but  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity of  soliciting  them.  The  colonel  and  the  lady 
both  would  be  better  off  than  with  one  of  those 
pretty  masters  that  I  see  walking  about,  and  drag- 
ging their  long  swords  after  them,  when  they  should 
rather  drag  their  leading-strings." 

"  Well  said,"  cries  Booth,  "  and  spoken  like  a 
woman  of  spirit. — Indeed,  I  believe,  they  would  be 
both  better  served." 

"  True,  captain,"  answered  Mrs.  Ellison ;  "  I 
would  rather  leave  the  two  first  syllables  out  of  the 
word  gentleman  than  the  last." 

"  Nay,  I  assure  you,"  replied  Booth,  '<  there  is 
not  a  quieter  creature  in  the  world.  Though  the 
fellow  hath  the  bravery  of  a  lion,  he  hath  the  meek- 
ness of  a  lamb.  I  can  tell  you  stories  enow  of  that 
kind,  and  so  can  my  dear  Amelia,  when  he  was  a 
boy." 

"  O  !  if  the  match  sticks  there,"  cries  Amelia,  "  I 
positively  will  not  spoil  his  fortune  by  my  silence.  I 
can  answer  for  him  from  his  infancy,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  best-natured  lads  in  the  world.  I  will 
tell  you  a  story  or  two  of  him,  the  truth  of  which  I 
can  testify  from  my  own  knowledge.  When  he  was 
but  six  years  old  he  was  at  play  with  me  at  my 
mother's  house,  and  a  great  pointing-dog  bit  him 
through  the  leg.  The  poor  lad,  in  the  midst  of  the 
anguish  of  his  wound,  declared  he  was  overjoyed  it 
had  not  happened  to  miss  (for  the  same  dog  had 
just  before  snapped  at  me,  and  my  petticoats  had  been 

my  defence). Another  instance  of  his  goodness, 

which  greatly  recommended  him  to  my  father,  and 
which  I  have  loved  him  for  ever  since,  was  this  :  my 
father  was  a  great  lover  of  birds,  and  strictly  forbad 
the  spoiling  of  their  nests.  Poor  Joe  was  one  day 
caught  upon  a  tree,  and,  being  concluded  guilty,  was 
severely  lashed  for  it;  but  it  was  afterwards  dis- 
covered that  another  boy,  a  friend  of  Joe's,  had  rob- 
bed the  nest  of  its  young  ones,  and  poor  Joe  had 
climbed  the  tree  in  order  to  restore  them,  notwith- 
standing which,  he  submitted  to  the  punishment 
rather  than  he  would  impeach  his  companion.  But, 
if  these  stories  appear  childish  and  trifling,  the  duty 
and  kindness  he  hath  shown  to  his  mother  must 
recommend  him  to  every  one.  Ever  since  he  hath 
been  fifteen  years  old  he  hath  more  than  half  sup- 
ported her :  and  when  my  brother  died,  I  remember 
particularly,  Joe,  at  his  desire,  for  he  was  much  his 
favourite,  had  one  of  his  suits  givenhim  ;  but,  instead 
of  his  becoming  finer  on  that  occasion,  another  young 
fellow  came  to  church  in  my  brother's  clothes,  and 
my  old  nurse  appeared  the  same  Sunday  in  a  new 
goven,  which  her  son  had  purchased  for  her  with  the 
sale  of  his  legacy." 

"  Well,  I  protest,  he  is  a  very  worthy  creature," 
said  Mrs.  Bennet. 
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"  He  is  a  charming  fellow,"  cries  Mrs.  Ellison, — 
«'  but  then  thenameofserjeant.  Captain  Booth;  there, 
as  the  play  says,  my  pride  brings  me  off  again." 

Aud  whatsoever  the  sages  charge  on  pride, 
The  angels  fall,  and  twenty  other  good  faults  beside; 
On  earth  I  'm  sure — I  'm  sure — something— calling 
Pride  saves  man,  and  our  sex  too,  from  falling.— 
Here  a  footman's  rap  at  the  door  shook  the  room. 
Upon  which  Mrs.  Ellison,  running  to  the  window, 
cried  out,  "  Let  me  die   if  it  is  not  my  lord  !  what 
shall  I  do  ?  I  must  be  at  home  to  him  ;  but  suppose 
he  should  inquire  for  you,  captain,  what  shall  I  sayl 
or  will  you  go  down  with  niel" 

The  company  were  in  some  confusion  at  this  in- 
stant, and,  before  they  had  agreed  on  anything. 
Booth's  little  girl  came  running  into  the  room,  aud 
said,  "  There  was  a  prodigious  great  gentleman 
coming  up  stairs."  She  was  immediately  followed 
by  his  lordship,  who,  as  he  knew  Booth  must  be  at 
home,  made  very  little  or  no  inquiry  at  the  door. 

Amelia  was  taken  somewhat  at  a  surprise,  but  she 
•was  too  polite  to  show  much  confusion ;  for,  though 
she  knew  nothing  of  the  town,  she  had  had  a  gen- 
teel education,  and  kept  the  best  company  the 
country  afforded.  The  ceremonies  therefore  passed  as 
usual,  and  tliey  all  sat  down. 

His  lordship  soon  addressed  himself  to  Booth, 
saying,  "  As  I  have  what  I  think  good  news  for 
you,  sir,  I  could  not  delay  giving  myself  the  plea- 
sure of  communicating  it  to  you.  I  have  mentioned 
your  affair  where  I  promised  you,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  of  my  success.  One  may  easily  perceive,  you 
know,  from  the  manner  of  people's  behaving  upon 
such  occasions ;  and,  indeed,  when  I  related  your 
case,  I  found  there  was  much  inclination  to  serve 
you.  Great  men,  Mr.  Booth,  must  do  things  in 
their  own  time  ;  but  I  think  you  may  depend  on 
having  something  done  very  soon." 

Booth  made  many  acknowledgments  for  his  lord- 
ship's goodness,  and  now  a  second  time  paid  all  the 
thanks  which  would  have  been  due,  even  had  the 
favour  been  obtained.  This  art  of  promising  is  the 
economy  of  a  great  man's  pride,  a  sort  of  good  hus- 
bandry in  conferring  favours,  by  which  they  receive 
tenfold  in  acknowledgments  for  every  obligation,  I 
mean  among  those  who  really  intend  the  service  ; 
for  there  are  others  who  cheat  poor  men  of  their 
thanks,  without  ever  designing  to  deserve  them  at 
all. 

This  matter  being  sufficiently  discussed,  the  con- 
versation took  a  gayer  turn  ;  and  my  lord  began  to 
entertain  the  ladies  with  some  of  that  elegant  dis- 
course which,  though  most  delightful  to  hear,  it  is 
impossible  should  ever  be  read. 

His  lordship  was  so  highly  pleased  with  Amelia, 
that  he  could  not  help  being  somewhat  particular  to 
her ;  but  this  particularity  distinguished  itself  only 
in  a  higher  degree  of  respect,  and  was  so  very  polite, 
and  so  very  distant,  that  she  herself  was  pleased, 
and  at  his  departure,  which  was  not  till  he  had  far 
exceeded  the  length  of  a  common  visit,  declared  he 
was  the  finest  gentleman  she  had  ever  seen  ;  with 
which  sentiment  her  husband  and  Mrs.  Ellison  both 
entirely  concurred. 

Mrs.  Bennet,  on  the  contrarj',  expressed  some 
little  dislike  to  my  lord's  complaisance,  which  she 
called  excessive.  "  For  my  own  part,"  said  she,  "  I 
have  not  the  least  relish  "for  those  very  fine  gentle- 
men ;  what  the  world  generally  calls  politeness,  I 
term  insincerity  ;  and  I  am  more  charmed  with  the 
stories  which  Mrs.  Booth  told  us  of  the  honest  Ser- 
jeant than  with  all  that  the  finest  gentlemen  in  the 
world  ever  said  in  their  lives  !" 

"  O  !    to  be  bure,"  cries  Mrs.    Ellison ;   "  All  for 


Love,  or  the  World  well  Lest,  is  a  motto  very  proper 
for  some  folks  to  wear  in  their  coat  of  arms  ;  but 
the  generality  of  the  world  will,  I  believe,  agree 
with  that  lady's  opinion  of  my  cousin,  rather  than 
with  Mrs.  Bennet." 

Mrs.  Bennet,  seeing  Mrs.  Ellison  took  offence  at 
what  she  said,  thought  proper  to  make  some  apo- 
logy, which  was  very  readily  accepted,  and  so  ended 
the  visit. 

We  cannot  however  put  an  end  to  the  chapter 
without  observing  that  such  is  the  ambitious  temper 
of  beauty,  that  it  may  always  apply  to  itself  that 
celebrated  passage  in  Lucan, 

Ncc  quenquam  jam  ferre  jputest  Ccesarve  priorem, 
Pompeiusve  parent. 

Indeed,  I  believe,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  genera] 
rule,  that  no  woman  who  hath  any  great  preten- 
sions to  admiration  is  ever  well  pleased  in  a  com- 
pany where  she  perceives  herself  to  fill  only  the 
second  place.  This  observation,  however,  I  humblj 
submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  ladies,  and  hope  ii 
will  be  considered  as  retracted  by  me  if  they  shal 
dissent  from  my  opinion. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Containing  matters  that  require  no  preface. 
When  Booth  and  his  wife  were  left  alone  together 
they  both  extremely  exulted  in  their  good  fortune 
in  having  found  so  good  a  friend  as  his  lordship  ; 
nor  were  they  wanting  in  very  warm  expressions  o: 
gratitude  towards  Mrs.  Ellison.  After  which  they 
began  to  lay  down  schemes  of  living  when  Booth 
should  have  his  commission  of  captain  ;  and,  after 
the  exactest  computation,  concluded  that,  with 
economy,  they  should  be  able  to  save  at  least  fifty 
pounds  a-year  out  of  their  income  in  order  to  pay 
their  debts. 

These  matters  being  well  settled,  Amelia  asked 
Booth  what  he  thought  of  Mrs.  Bennet  1  "  I  think, 
my  dear,"  answered  Booth,  "  that  she  hath  been 
formerly  a  very  pretty  woman."  "  I  am  mistaken," 
replied  she,  "  if  she  be  not  a  very  good  creature. 
I  don't  know  I  ever  took  such  a  liking  to  any  one 
on  so  short  an  acquaintance.  I  fancy  she  hath  been 
a  very  sprightly  woman ;  for,  if  you  observe,  she 
discovers  by  starts  a  great  vivacity  in  her  counte- 
nance." "  I  made  the  same  observation,"  cries 
Booth :  "  sure  some  strange  misfortune  hath  be- 
fallen her."  "A  misfortune  indeed!"  answered 
Amelia  ;  "  sure,  child,  you  forget  what  Mrs.  Ellison 
told  us,  that  she  had  lost  a  beloved  husband.  A 
misfortune  which  I  have  often  wondered  at  any 
woman's  surviving."  At  which  words  she  cast  a 
tender  look  at  Booth,  and  presently  afterwards, 
throwing  herself  upon  his  neck,  cried,  "  O,  Hea- 
vens !  what  a  happy  creature  am  I !  when  I  con- 
sider the  dangers  you  have  gone  through,  how 
exult  in  my  bliss  ! "  The  good-natured  reader  will 
suppose  that  Booth  was  not  deficient  in  returning 
such  tenderness,  after  which  the  conversation  be- 
came too  fond  to  be  here  related. 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Ellison  addressed  herself 
to  Booth  as  follows  :  "  I  shall  make  no  apology, 
sir,  for  what  I  am  going  to  say,  as  it  proceeds  from 
my  friendship  to  yourself  and  your  dear  lady.  I  an 
convinced  then,  sir,  there  is  something  more  thai 
accident  in  your  going  abroad  only  one  day  in  th( 
week.  Now,  sir,  if,  as  I  am  afraid,  matters  are  no' 
altogether  as  well  as  I  wish  them,  I  beg,  since  I  dc 
not  believe  you  are  provided  with  a  lawyer,  thai 
'you  will  suffer  me  to  recommend  one  to  you.  Th« 
person  I  shall  mention  is,  I  assure  you,  of  muck 
ability  in  his  profession,  and  I  have  known  him  d( 
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great  services  to  gentlemen  under  a  cloud.  Do  not 
be  ashamed  of  your  circumstances,  my  dear  friend  : 
they  are  a  much  greater  scandal  to  those  who  have 
left  so  much  merit  unprovided  for." 

Booth  gave  Mrs.  Ellison  abundance  of  thanks  for 
her  kindness,  and  explicitly  confessed  to  her  that 
her  conjectm'es  were  right,  and,  without  hesitation, 
accepted  the  offer  of  her  friend's  assistance. 

Mrs.  Ellison  then  acquainted  him  with  her  appre- 
hensions on  his  account.  She  said  she  had  both 
yesterday  and  this  morning  seen  two  or  three  very 
ugly  suspicious  fellows  pass  several  times  by  her 
window.  "  Upon  all  accounts,"  said  she,  "  my 
dear  sir,  I  advise  you  to  keep  yourself  close  con- 
fined till  the  lawyer  hath  been  with  you.  I  am  sure 
he  will  get  you  your  liberty,  at  least  of  walking 
about  within  the  verge.  There  's  something  to  be 
done  with  the  board  of  green-cloth  ;  I  don't  know 
what ;  but  this  I  know,  that  several  gentlemen  have 
lived  here  a  long  time  very  comfortably,  and  have 
defied  all  the  vengeance  of  their  creditors.  How- 
ever, in  the  mean  time,  you  must  be  a  close  prisoner 
with  your  lady  ;  and  I  believe  there  is  no  man  in 
England  but  would  exchange  his  liberty  for  the  same 
gaol." 

She  then  departed  in  order  to  send  for  the  at- 
torney, and  presently  afterwards  the  Serjeant  ar- 
rived with  news  of  the  like  kind.  He  said  he  had 
scraped  an  acquaintance  with  Murphy.  "  I  hope 
your  honour  will  pardon  me,"  cries  Atkinson,  "but 
I  pretended  to  have  a  small  demand  upon  your  ho- 
nour myself,  and  offered  to  employ  him  in  the  busi- 
ness. Upon  which  he  told  me  that,  if  I  would  go 
with  him  to  the  Marshal's  court,  and  make  affidavit 
of  my  debt,  he  should  be  able  very  shortly  to  get  it 
me  ;  '  for  I  shall  have  the  captain  in  hold,'  cries  he, 
•within  a  day  or  two.'  I  wish,"  said  the  serjeant, 
"  I  could  do  your  honour  any  service.  Shall  I  walk 
about  all  day  before  the  door  1  or  shall  I  be  porter, 
and  watch  it  in  the  inside,  till  your  honour  can  find 
some  means  of  securing  yourself  1  I  hope  you  will 
not  be  offended  at  me,  but  I  beg  you  would  take 
care  of  falling  into  Murphy's  hands  ;  for  he  hath 
the  character  of  the  greatest  villain  upon  earth. 
I  am  afraid  you  will  think  me  too  bold,  sir  ;  but 
I  have  a  little  money  ;  if  it  can  be  of  any  senice,  do, 
pray  your  honour,  command  it.  It  can  never  do  me 
so  much  good  any  other  way.  Consider,  sir,  I  owe 
all  I  have  to  yourself  and  my  dear  mistress." 

Booth  stood  a  moment,  as  if  he  had  been  thunder- 
struck, and  then,  the  tears  bursting  from  his  eyes, 
he  said,  "  Upon  my  soul,  Atkinson,  you  overcome 
me.  I  scarce  ever  heard  of  so  much  goodness,  nor 
do  I  know  how  to  express  my  sentiments  of  it.  But, 
be  assured,  as  for  your  money,  I  will  not  accept  it ; 
and  let  it  satisfy  you,  that  in  my  present  circum- 
stances it  would  do  me  no  essential  service ;  but 
this  be  assured  of  likewise,  that  whilst  I  live  I  shall 
never  forget  the  kindness  of  the  offer.  However, 
as  I  apprehend  I  may  be  in  some  danger  of  fellows 
getting  into  the  house,  for  a  day  or  two,  as  I  have 
no  guard  but  a  poor  little  girl,  I  will  not  refuse  the 
goodness  you  offer  to  show  in  my  protection.  And 
I  make  no  doubt  but  Mrs.  Ellison  will  let  you  sit  in 
her  parlour  for  that  purpose." 

Atkinson,  with  the  utmost  readiness,  undertook 
the  office  of  porter ;  and  Mrs.  Ellison  as  readily 
allotted  him  a  place  in  her  back-parlour,  where  he 
continued  three  days  together,  from  eight  in  the 
morning  till  twelve  at  night;  during  which  time, 
he  had  sometimes  the  company  of  Mrs.  Ellison,  and 
sometimes  of  Booth,  Amelia,  and  Mrs.  Bennet  too  ; 
for  tills  last  had  taken  as  great  a  fancy  to  Amelia  as 
Amelia  had  to  her,  and,  therefore    as  Mr.  Booth's 


affairs  were  now  no  secret  in  the  neighbourhood, 
made  her  frequent  visits  during  the  confinement  of 
her  husband,  and  consequently  her  own. 

Nothing,  as  I  remember,  happened  in  this  in- 
terval of  time,  more  worthy  notice  than  the  following 
card  which  Amelia  received  from  her  old  acquaint- 
ance Mrs.  James  : — "  Mrs.  James  sends  her  compli- 
ments to  Mrs.  Booth,  and  desires  to  know  how  she 
does ;  for,  as  she  hath  not  had  the  favour  of  seeing 
her  at  her  own  house,  or  of  meeting  her  in  any 
public  place,  in  so  long  time,  fears  it  may  be  owing 
to  ill  health." 

Amelia  had  long  given  over  all  thoughts  of  her 
friend,  and  doubted  not  but  that  she  was  as  entirely 
given  over  by  her ;  she  was  very  much  surprised  at 
this  message,  and  under  some  doubt  whether  it  Avas 
not  meant  as  an  insult,  especially  from  the  mention 
of  public  places,  which  she  thought  so  inconsistent 
with  her  present  circumstances,  of  which  she  sup- 
posed Mrs.  James  was  well  apprised.  However,  at 
the  entreaty  of  her  husband,  who  languished  for 
nothing  more  than  to  be  again  reconciled  to  his 
friend  James,  Amelia  undertook  to  pay  the  lady  a 
visit,  and  to  examine  into  tlie  mystery  of  this  con- 
duct, which  appeared  to  her  so  unaccountable. 

Mrs.  James  received  her  with  a  degree  of  civility 
that  amazed  Amelia  no  less  than  her  coldness  had 
done  before.  She  resolved  to  come  to  an  eclair- 
cissement,  and,  having  sat  out  some  company  that 
came  in,  when  they  were  alone  together  Amelia, 
after  some  silence  and  many  offers  to  speak,  at  last 
said,  "  My  dear  Jenny  (if  you  will  now  suffer  me 
to  call  you  by  so  familiar  a  name),  have  you  entirely 
forgot  a  certain  young  lady  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  your  intimate  acquaintance  at  Montpelier  1 " 
"  Whom  do  you  mean,  dear  madam  1"  cries  Mrs- 
James  with  great  concern.  "  I  mean  myself,"  an- 
swered Amelia.  "  You  surprise  me,  madam,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  James  :  "  How  can  you  ask  me  that 
question!"  "Nay,  my  dear,  I  do  not  intend  to 
offend  you,"  cries  Amelia,  "  but  I  am  really  desirous 
to  solve  to  myself  the  reason  of  that  coldness  which 
you  showed  me  when  you  did  me  the  favour  of  a  visit. 
Call  you  think,  my  dear,  I  was  not  disappointed, 
when  I  expected  to  meet  an  intimate  friend,  to  receive 
a  cold  formal  visitant  1  I  desire  you  to  examine  your 
own  heart  and  answer  me  honestly  if  you  do  not 
think  I  had  some  little  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
your  behaviour  1"  "  Indeed,  Mrs.  Booth,"  answered 
the  other  lady,  "  you  surprise  me  very  much ;  if 
there  was  anything  displeasing  to  you  in  my  beha- 
viour I  am  extremely  concerned  at  it.  I  did  not 
know  I  had  been  defective  in  any  of  the  rules  of 
civility,  but  if  I  was,  madam,  I  ask  your  pardon." 
"  Is  civility  then,  my  dear,"  replied  Amelia,  "  a 
synonymous  term  with  friendship  1  Could  I  have 
expected,  when  I  parted  the  last  time  with  Miss 
Jenny  Bath,  to  have  met  her  the  next  time  in  the 
shape  of  a  fine  lady,  complaining  of  the  hardship  of 
climbing  up  two  pair  of  stairs  to  visit  me,  and  then 
approaching  me  with  the  distant  air  of  a  new  or  a 
slight  acquaintance  1  Do  you  think,  my  dear  Mrs. 
James,  if  the  tables  had  been  turned,  if  my  fortune 
had  been  as  high  in  the  world  as  yours,  and  you  in 
my  distress  and  abject  condition,  that  I  would  not 
have  climbed  as  high  as  the  Monument  to  visit  you  1" 
"  Sure,  madam,"  cried  Mrs.  James,  "  I  mistake  you, 
or  you  have  greatly  mistaken  me.  Can  you  com- 
plain of  my  not  visiting  you,  who  have  owed  me  a 
visit  almost  these  three  weeks  1  Nay,  did  I  not 
even  then  send  you  a  card,  which  sure  was  doing 
more  than  all  the  friendship  and  good-breeding  in 
the  world  required  ;  but,  indeed,  as  I  had  met  you 
in  no  public  place,  I  really  thought  you  was  ill."— 
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"  How  can  you  mention  public  places  to  me,"  said 
Amelia,  "when  you  can  hardly  be  a  stranger  to 
my  present  situation  !  Did  you  not  know,  madam, 
that  I  was  ruined'?"  "  No,  indeed,  madam,  did  I 
not,"  replied  Mrs.  James  ;  "  I  am  sure  I  should 
have  been  higlily  concerned  if  I  had."  "  Why, 
sure,  my  dear,"  cries  Amelia,  "  you  could  not  ima- 
gine that  we  were  in  affluent  circumstances,  when 
you  found  us  in  such  a  place,  and  in  such  a  condi- 
tion." "  Nay,  my  dear,"  answered  Mrs.  James, 
«'  since  you  are  pleased  to  mention  it  first  yourself,  I 
own  I  was  a  little  surprised  to  see  you  in  no  better 
lodgings  ;  but  I  concluded  you  had  your  own  reasons 
for  liking  them  ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  have  laid 
it  down  as  a  positive  rule  never  to  inquire  into  the 
private  affairs  of  any  one,  especially  of  my  friends. 
I  am  not  of  the  humour  of  some  ladies,  who  confine 
the  circle  of  their  acquaintance  to  one  part  of  the 
town,  and  would  not  be  known  to  visit  in  the  city 
for  the  world.  For  my  part,  I  never  dropped  an 
acquaintance  with  any  one  while  it  was  reputable 
to  keep  it  up  ;  and  I  can  solemnly  declare  I  have 
not  a  friend  in  the  world  for  whom  I  have  a  greater 
esteem  than  I  have  for  Mrs.  Booth." 

At  this  instant  the  arrival  of  a  new  visitant  put 
an  end  to  the  discourse  ;  and  Amelia  soon  after 
took  her  leave  without  the  least  anger,  but  with 
some  little  unavoidable  contempt  for  a  lady,  in 
whose  opinion,  as  we  have  hinted  before,  outward 
form  and  ceremony  constituted  the  whole  essence 
of  friendship  ;  who  valued  all  her  acquaintance 
alike,  as  each  individual  served  equally  to  fill  np  a 
place  in  her  visiting  roll ;  and  who,  in  reality,  had  not 
the  least  concern  for  the  good  qualities  or  well-being 
of  any  of  them. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Containing  much  heroic  matter. 
At  the  end  of  three  days  Mrs.  Ellison's  friend  had 
so  far  purchased  Mr.  Booth's  liberty  that  he  could 
walk  again  abroad  within  the  verge  without  any 
danger  of  having  a  warrant  backed  against  him  by 
the  board  before  he  had  notice.  As  for  the  ill- 
looked  persons  that  had  given  the  alarm,  it  was  now 
discovered  that  another  unhappy  gentleman,  and 
not  Booth,  was  the  object  of  their  pursuit. 

Mr.  Booth,  now  being  delivered  from  his  fears, 
went,  as  he  had  formerly  done,  to  take  his  morning 
walk  in  the  Park.  Here  he  met  colonel  Bath  in 
company  with  some  other  officers,  and  very  civilly 
paid  his  respects  to  him.  But,  instead  of  returning 
the  salute,  the  colonel  looked  him  full  in  the  face 
with  a  very  stern  countenance  ;  and,  if  he  could 
be  said  to  take  any  notice  of  him,  it  was  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  inform  him  he  would  take  no  notice 
of  him. 

Booth  was  not  more  hurt  than  surprised  at  this 
behaviour,  and  resolved  to  know  the  reason  of  it. 
He  therefore  watched  an  opportunity  till  the  colo- 
nel was  alone,  and  then  walked  boldly  up  to  him, 
and  desired  to  know  if  he  had  given  him  any  of- 
fence 1  The  colonel  answered  hastily,  "  Sir,  I  am 
above  being  offended  with  you,  nor  do  I  think  it 
consistent  with  my  dignity  to  make  you  any  an- 
swer." Booth  replied,  "  I  don't  know,  sir,  that 
I  have  done  anything  to  deserve  this  treatment." 
"  Look'ee,  sir,"  cries  the  colonel,  "  if  I  had  not 
formerly  had  some  respect  for  you,  I  should  not 
think  yon  worth  my  resentment.  However,  as  you 
are  a  gentleman  born,  and  an  officer,  and  as  I  have 
had  an  esteem  for  you,  I  will  give  you  some  marks 
of  it  by  putting  it  in  your  power  to  do  yourself  jus- 
tice.    I  will  tell  you  therefore,  sir,  that  you  have 


acted  like  a  scoundrel."  "  If  we  were  not  in  the 
Park,"  answered  Booth  warmly,  *'  I  would  thank 
you  very  properly  for  that  compliment."  "  O,  sir," 
cries  the  colonel,  "  we  can  be  soon  in  a  convenient 
place."  Upon  which  Booth  answered,  he  would 
attend  him  wherever  he  pleased.  The  colonel  then 
bid  him  come  along,  and  strutted  forward  directly 
up  Constitution-hill  to  Hyde-park,  Booth  following 
him  at  first,  and  afterwards  walking  before  him,  till 
they  came  to  that  place  which  may  be  properly 
called  the  field  of  blood,  being  that  part,  a  little  to 
the  left  of  the  ring,  which  heroes  have  chosen  for 
the  scene  of  their  exit  out  of  this  world. 

Booth  reached  the  ring  some  time  before  the  colo- 
nel ;  for  he  mended  not  his  pace  any  more  than  a 
Spaniard.  To  say  truth,  I  believe  it  was  not  in  his 
power ;  for  he  had  so  long  accustomed  himself  to 
one  and  the  same  strut,  that  as  a  horse,  used  always 
to  trotting,  can  scarce  be  forced  into  a  gallop,  so 
could  no  passion  force  the  colonel  to  alter  his  pace. 

At  length,  however,  both  parties  arrived  at  the 
lists,  where  the  colonel  vei-y  deliberately  took  off  his 
wig  and  coat,  and  laid  them  on  the  grass,  and  then, 
drawing  his  sword,  advanced  to  Booth,  who  had  like- 
wise his  drawn  weapon  in  his  hand,  but  had  made 
no  other  preparation  for  the  combat. 

The  combatants  now  engaged  with  great  fury, 
and,  after  two  or  three  passes,  Booth  ran  the  colonel 
through  the  body  and  threw  him  on  the  ground,  at  the 
same  time  possessing  himself  of  the  colonel's  sword. 
As  soon  as  the  colonel  was  become  master  of  his 
speech,  he  called  out  to  Booth  in  a  very  kind  voice, 
and  said,  "  You  have  done  my  business,  and  satis- 
fied me  that  you  are  a  man  of  honour,  and  that  my 
brother  James  must  have  been  mistaken  ;  for  I  am 
convinced  that  no  man  who  will  draw  his  sword  in 
so  gallant  a  manner  is  capable  of  being  a  rascal. 
D — n  me,  give  me  a  buss,  my  dear  boy ;  I  ask  your 
pardon  for  that  infamous  appellation  I  dishonoured 
youY  dignity  with  ;  but  d — n  me  if  it  was  not  purely 
out  of  love,  and  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of  doing 
yourself  justice,  which  I  own  you  have  done  like  a 
man  of  honour.  What  may  be  the  consequence  I 
know  not,  but  I  hope,  at  least,  I  shall  live  to  recon- 
cile you  with  my  brother." 

Booth  showed  great  concern,  and  even  horror  in 
his  countenance.  "Why,  my  dear  colonel,"  said  he, 
"  would  you  force  me  to  this '?  for  Heaven's  sake  tell 
me  what  I  have  ever  done  to  offend  you." 

"Me!"  cried  the  colonel.  "Indeed,  my  dear 
child,  you  never  did  anything  to  offend  me. — Nay, 
I  have  acted  the  part  of  a  friend  to  you  in  the  whole 
affiiir.  I  maintained  your  cause  with  my  brother  as 
long  as  decency  would  permit ;  I  could  not  flatly 
contradict  him,  though,  indeed,  I  scarce  believed 
him.  But  what  could  I  do?  If  I  had  not  fought 
with  you,  I  must  have  been  obliged  to  have  fought 
with  him :  however,  I  hope  what  is  done  will  be 
sufficient,  and  that  matters  may  be  discommodated 
without  your  being  put  to  the  necessity  of  fighting 
any  more  on  this  occasion." 

"  Never  regard  me,"  cried  Booth  eagerly ;  "  for 
Heaven's  sake,  think  of  your  own  preservation. 
Let  me  put  you  into  a  chair,  and  get  you  a  surgeon." 
"  Thou  art  a  noble  lad,"  cries  the  colonel,  who 
was  now  got  on  his  legs,  "  and  I  am  glad  the  busi- 
ness is  so  well  over  ;  for,  though  your  sword  went 
quite  through,  it  slanted  so  that  I  apprehend  there 
is  little  danger  of  life  :  however,  I  think  there 
is  enough  done  to  put  an  honourable  end  to  the 
affair,  especially  as  you  was  so  hasty  to  disarm  me. 
I  bleed  a  little,  but  I  can  walk  to  the  house  by  the 
water ;  and,  if  you  will  send  me  a  chair  thither,  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  you." 
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As  the  colonel  refused  any  assistance  (indeed  he 
was  very  able  to  walk  without  it,  though  with  some- 
what less  dignity  than  usual),  Booth  set  forward  to 
Grosvenor-gate,  in  order  to  procure  the  chair,  and 
soon  after  returned  with  one  to  his  friend ;  whom 
having  conveyed  into  it,  he  attended  himself  on  foot 
into  Bond-street,  where  then  lived  a  very  eminent 
surgeon. 

The  surgeon  having  probed  the  wound,  turned  to- 
wards Booth,  who  was  apparently  the  guilty  person, 
and  said,  with  a  smile,  "  Upon  my  word,  sir,  you 
have  performed  the  business  with  great  dexterity.'' 

"  Sir,"  cries  the  colonel  to  the  surgeon,  "  I  would 
not  have  you  imagine  I  am  afraid  to  die.  I  think 
I  know  more  what  belongs  to  the  dignity  of  a  man ; 
and,  I  believe,  I  have  shown  it  at  the  head  of  a  line 
of  battle.  Do  not  impute  my  concern  to  that  fear, 
when  I  ask  you  whether  there  is  or  is  not  any 
danger  1" 

"  Really,  colonel,"  answered  the  surgeon,  who 
well  knew  the  complexion  of  the  gentleman  then 
under  his  hands,  "  it  would  appear  like  presumption 
to  say  that  a  man  who  hath  been  just  run  through 
the  body  is  in  no  manner  of  danger.  But  this  I 
think  I  may  assure  you,  that  I  yet  perceive  no  very 
bad  symptoms,  and,  unless  something  worse  should 
appear,  or  a  fever  be  the  consequence,  I  hope  you 
may  live  to  be  again,  with  all  your  dignity,  at  the 
head  of  a  line  of  battle." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  is  your  opinion,"  quoth 
the  colonel,  "for  I  am  not  desirous  of  dying,  though 
I  am  not  afraid  of  it.  But,  if  anything  worse  thaii 
you  apprehend  should  happen,  I  desire  you  will  be 
a  witness  of  my  declaration  that  this  young  gentle- 
man is  entirely  innocent.  I  forced  him  to  do  what 
he  did.  My  dear  Booth,  I  am  pleased  matters  are 
as  they  are.  You  are  the  first  man  that  ever  gained 
an  advantage  over  me  ;  but  it  was  very  lucky  for  you 
that  you  disarmed  me,  and  I  doubt  not  but  you  have 
the  equanimity  to  think  so.  If  the  business,  there- 
fore, hath  ended  without  doing  anything  to  the  pur- 
pose, it  was  Fortune's  pleasure,  and  neither  of  our 
faults." 

Booth  heartily  embraced  the  colonel,  and  assured 
him  of  the  great  satisfaction  he  had  received  from 
the  surgeon's  opinion  ;  and  soon  after  the  two  com- 
batants took  their  leave  of  each  other.  The  colonel, 
after  he  was  dressed,  went  in  a  chair  to  his  lodgings, 
and  Booth  walked  on  foot  to  his ;  where  he  luckily 
arrived  without  meeting  any  of  Mr.  Murphy's  gang  ; 
a  danger  which  never  once  occvu-red  to  his  imagina- 
tion till  he  was  out  of  it. 

The  affair  he  had  been  about  had  indeed  so  en- 
tirely occupied  his  mind,  that  it  had  obliterated  every 
other  idea ;  among  the  rest,  it  caused  him  so  abso- 
lutely to  forget  the  time  of  the  day,  that,  though  he 
had  exceeded  the  time  of  dining  above  two  hours, 
he  had  not  the  least  suspicion  of  being  at  home  later 
than  usual. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

In  which  the  reader  will  fiud  matter  worthy  consideration 

Amelia,  having  waited  above  an  hour  for  her  hus- 
band, concluded,  as  he  was  the  most  punctual  man 
alive,  that  he  had  met  w.Uh  some  engagement  abroad, 
and  sat  down  to  her  meal  with  her  children  ;  which, 
as  it  was  always  uncomfortable  in  the  absence  of  her 
husband,  was  very  short ;  so  that,  before  his  return, 
all  the  apparatus  of  dining  was  entirely  removed. 

Booth  sat  some  time  with  his  wife,  expecting  every 
minute  when  the  little  maid  would  make  her  appear- 
ance ;  at  last,  curiosity,   I  believe,  rather  than  ap- 


petite, made  him  ask  how  long  it  was  to  dinner? 
"To  dinner,  my  dear !"  answered  Amelia;  "sure 
you  have  dined,  I  hope?"  Booth  replied  in  the 
negative ;  upon  which  his  wife  started  from  her 
chair,  and  bestirred  herself  as  nimbly  to  provide 
him  a  repast  as  the  most  industrious  hostess  in  the 
kingdom  doth  when  some  unexpected  guest  of  ex- 
traordinary quality  arrives  at  her  house. 

The  reader  hath  not,  I  think,  from  any  passages 
hitherto  recorded  in  this  history,  had  much  reason 
to  accuse  Amelia  of  a  blamable  curiosity  ;  he  will 
not,  I  hope,  conclude  that  she  gave  an  instance  of 
any  such  fault  when,  upon  Booth's  having  so  long 
overstayed  his  time,  and  so  greatly  mistaken  the 
hour  of  the  day,  and  upon  some  other  circumstances 
of  his  behaviour  (for  he  was  too  honest  to  be  good 
at  concealing  any  of  his  thoughts),  she  said  to  him, 
after  he  had  done  eating,  "  My  dear,  I  am  sure 
something  more  than  ordinary  hath  happened  to- 
day, and  I  beg  you  will  tell  me  what  it  is." 

Booth  answered  that  nothing  of  any  consequence 
had  happened  ;  that  he  had  been  detained  by  a 
friend,  whom  he  met  accidentally,  longer  than  he 
expected.  In  short,  he  made  many  shuffling  and 
evasive  answers,  not  boldly  lying  out,  which,  per- 
haps, would  have  succeeded,  but  poorly  and  vainly 
endeavouring  to  reconcile  falsehood  with  truth ; 
an  attempt  which  seldom  fails  to  betray  the  most 
practised  deceiver. 

How  impossible  was  it  therefore  for  poor  Booth 
to  succeed  in  an  art  for  which  nature  had  so  entirely 
disqualified  him.  His  countenance,  indeed,  con- 
fessed faster  than  his  tongue  denied,  and  the  whole 
of  his  behaviour  gave  Amelia  an  alarm,  and  made 
her  suspect  something  very  bad  had  happened  ;  and, 
as  her  thoughts  turned  presently  on  the  badness  of 
their  circumstances,  she  feared  some  mischief  from 
his  creditors  had  befallen  him ;  for  she  was  too 
ignorant  of  such  matters  to  know  that,  if  he 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines 
(which  is  the  name  given  by  the  faithful  to  bai- 
liffs), he  would  hardly  have  been  able  so  soon 
to  recover  his  liberty.  Booth  at  last  perceived  her 
to  be  so  uneasy,  that,  as  he  saw  no  hopes  of  con- 
triving any  fiction  to  satisfy  her,  he  thought  himself 
obliged  to  tell  her  the  truth,  or  at  least  part  of  the 
truth,  and  confessed  that  he  had  had  a  little  skirmish 
with  colonel  Bath,  in  which,  he  said,  the  colonel 
had  received  a  slight  wound,  not  at  all  dangerous  ; 
"  and  this,"  says  he,  "  is  all  the  whole  matter."  "  If  it 
be  so,"  cries  Amelia,  "  I  thank  Heaven  no  worse  hath 
happened  ;  but  why,  my  dear,  will  you  ever  converse 
with  that  madman,  who  can  embrace  a  friend  one 
moment,  and  fight  with  him  the  nextl"  "Nay, 
my  dear,"  answered  Booth,  "  you  yourself  must  con- 
fess, though  he  be  a  little  too  much  on  the  qui  rive, 
he  is  a  man  of  great  honour  and  good-nature.'' 
"  Tell  me  not,"  replied  she,  "  of  such  good-nature 
and  honour  as  would  sacrifice  a  friend  and  a  whole 
family  to  a  ridiculous  whim.  O,  Heavens!"  cried 
she,  falling  upon  her  knees,  "  from  Avhat  misery 
have  I  escaped,  from  what  have  these  poor  babes 
escaped,  through  your  gracious  providence  this  day  !" 
Then,  turning  to  her  husband,  she  cried,  "  But  are 
you  sure  the  monster's  wound  is  no  more  dangerous 
than  you  say  "?  a  monster  surely  I  may  call  him,  who 
can  quarrel  with  a  man  that  could  not,  that  I  am 
convinced  would  not,  offend  him." 

Upon  this  question.  Booth  repeated  the  assur- 
ances which  the  surgeon  had  given  them,  perhaps 
with  a  little  enlargement,  which  pretty  well  satisfied 
Amelia ;  and,  instead  of  blaming  her  husband  for 
what  he  had  done,  she  tenderly  embraced  him,  and 
again  returned  thanks  to  Heaven  for  his  safety. 

2f2 
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In  the  evening  Booth  insisted  on  paying  a  short 
visit  to  the  colonel,  highly  against  the  inclination  of 
Amelia,  who,  hy  many  arguments  and  entreaties, 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  her  husband  from  continu- 
ing an  acquaintance  in  which,  she  said,  she  should 
always  foresee  much  danger  for  the  future.  How- 
ever, she  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  acquiesce  ; 
and  Booth  went  to  the  colonel,  whose  lodgings 
happened  to  be  in  the  verge  as  well  as  his  own. 

He  found  the  colonel  in  his  night-gown,  and  his 
great  chair,  engaged  with  another  officer  at  a  game 
of  chess.  He  rose  immediately,  and,  having  heartily 
embraced  Booth,  presented  him  to  his  friend,  saying, 
he  had  the  honour  to  introduce  to  him  as  brave  and 
as  fortitudiiwus  a  man  as  any  in  the  king's  doniinions. 
He  then  took  Booth  with  him  into  the  next  room, 
and  desired  him  not  to  mention  a  word  of  what  had 
happened  in  the  morning ;  saying,  "  I  am  very 
well  satisfied  that  no  more  hath  happened  ;  however, 
as  it  ended  in  nothing,  I  could  wish  it  might  remain 
a  secret."  Booth  told  him  he  was  heartily  glad  to 
find  him  so  well,  and  promised  never  to  mention  it 
more  to  any  one. 

Tiie  game  at  chess  being  but  just  begun,  and 
neither  of  the  parties  having  gained  any  considerable 
advantage,  they  neither  of  them  insisted  on  con- 
tinuing it ;  and  now  the  colonel's  antagonist  took 
his  leave,  and  left  the  colonel  and  Booth  toge- 
ther. 

As  soon  as  they  were  alone  the  latter  earnestly 
entreated  the  former  to  acquaint  him  with  the  real 
cause  of  his  anger  ;  "  for  may  I  perish,"  cries  Booth, 
"  if  I  can  even  guess  what  I  have  ever  done  to 
offend  either  you,  or  your  brother,  colonel  James." 

"  Look'ee,  child,"  cries  the  colonel ;  "  I  tell  you 
I  am  for  my  own  part  satisfied  ;  for  I  am  convinced 
that  a  man  who  will  fight  can  never  be  a  rascal ;  and, 
therefore,  why  should  you  inquire  any  more  of  me 
at  present  *?  when  I  see  my  brother  James,  I  hope 
to  reconcile  all  matters,  and  perhaps  no  more  swords 
need  be  drawn  on  this  occasion."  But  Booth  still 
persisting  in  his  desire,  the  colonel,  after  some  hesi- 
tation, with  a  tremendous  oath,  cried  out,  "  I  do 
not  think  myself  at  liberty  to  refuse  you  after  the 
indignity  I  offered  you  ;  so,  since  you  demand  it  of 
me,  I  will  inform  you.  My  brother  told  me  you 
had  used  him  dishonourably,  and  had  divellicated 
his  character  behind  his  back.  He  gave  me  his 
word,  too,  that  he  was  well  assured  of  what  he  said. 
What  could  I  have  done"?  though  I  own  to  you  I 
did  not  believe  him,  and  your  behaviour  since  hath 
convinced  me  I  was  in  the  right ;  I  must  either  have 
given  him  the  lie,  and  fought  with  him,  or  else  I  was 
obliged  to  behave  as  I  did,  and  tight  with  you.  And 
now,  my  lad,  I  leave  it  to  you  to  do  as  you  please  ; 
hut,  if  you  are  laid  under  any  necessity  to  do  your- 
self further  justice,  it  is  your  own  fault." 

"Alas!  colonel,"  answered  Booth,  "  besides  the 
obligations  I  have  to  the  colonel,  I  have  really  so 
much  love  for  him,  that  I  think  of  nothing  less  than 
resentment.  All  I  wish  is  to  have  this  affair  brought 
to  an  eclaircissement,  and  to  satisfy  him  that  he  is  in 
an  error ;  for,  though  his  assertions  are  cruelly  in- 
jurious, and  I  have  never  deserved  them,  yet  I  am 
convinced  he  would  not  say  what  he  did  not  himself 
think.  Some  rascal,  envious  of  his  friendship  for 
me,  hath  belied  me  to  him  ;  and  the  only  resent- 
ment I  desire  is,  to  convince  him  of  his  mistake." 

At  these  words  the  colonel  grinned  horribly  a 
ghastly  smile,  or  rather  sneer,  and  answered,  "  Young 
gentleman,  you  may  do  as  you  please  ;  but,  by  the 
eternal  dignity  of  man,  if  any  man  breathing  had 
taken  a  liberty  with  my  character, — Here,  here— 
Mr.  Booth  (showing  his  fingers),   here,  d — n  me. 


should  be  his  nostrils  ;  he  should  breathe  through  my 
hands,  and  breathe  his  last,  d — n  me." 

Booth  answered,  "  I  think,  colonel,  I  may  appeal 
to  your  testimony  that  I  dare  do  myself  justice  ; 
since  he  who  dare  draw  his  sword  against  you  can 
hardly  be  supposed  to  fear  any  other  person  ;  but  I 
repeat  to  you  again  that  I  love  colonel  James  so 
well,  and  am  so  greatly  obliged  to  him,  that  it  would 
be  almost  indifferent  to  me  whether  I  directed  my 
sword  against  his  breast  or  my  own." 

The  colonel's  muscles  were  considerably  softened 
by  Booth's  last  speech ;  but  he  again  contracted 
them  into  a  vast  degree  of  fierceness  before  he  cried 
out — "  Boy,  thou  hast  reason  enough  to  be  vain ; 
for  thou  art  the  first  person  that  ever  could  proudly 
say  he  gained  an  advantage  over  me  in  combat.  I 
believe,  indeed,  thou  art  not  afraid  of  any  man 
breathing,  and,  as  I  know  tiiou  hast  some  obliga- 
tions to  my  brother,  I  do  not  discommend  thee  ;  for 
nothing  more  becomes  the  dignity  of  a  man  than 
gratitude.  Besides,  as  I  am  satisfied  my  brother 
can  produce  the  author  of  the  slandei* — I  say,  I  am 
satisfied  of  that — d — n  me,  if  any  man  alive  dares 
assert  the  contrary  ;  for  that  would  be  to.  make  my 
brother  himself  a  liar — I  will  make  him  produce  his 
author ;  and  then,  my  dear  boy,  your  doing  your- 
self proper  justice  there  will  bring  you  finely  out  of 
the  whole  affair.  As  soon  as  my  surgeon  gives  me 
leave  to  go  abroad,  which,  I  hope,  will  be  in  a  few 
days,  I  will  bring  my  brother  James  to  a  tavern 
where  you  shall  meet  us ;  and  I  will  engage  my 
honour,  my  whole  dignity  to  you,  to  make  you 
friends." 

The  assurance  of  the  colonel  gave  Booth  great 
pleasure  ;  for  few  persons  ever  loved  a  friend  better 
than  he  did  James  ;  and  as  for  doing  military  justice 
on  the  author  of  that  scandalous  report  which  had 
incensed  his  friend  against  him,  not  Bath  himself  was 
ever  more  ready,  on  such  an  occasion,  than  Booth 
to  execute  it.  He  soon  after  took  his  leave,  and 
returned  home  in  high  spirits  to  his  Amelia,  whom 
he  found  in  Mrs.  Ellison's  apartment,  engaged  in  a 
party  at  ombre  with  that  lady  and  her  right  honour- 
able cousin. 

His  lordship  had,  it  seems,  had  a  second  inter- 
view with  the  great  man,  and,  having  obtained  fur- 
ther hopes  (for  I  think  there  was  not  yet  an  abso- 
lute promise)  of  success  in  Mr.  Booth's  affairs,  his 
usual  good-nature  brought  him  immediately  to  ac- 
quaint Mr.  Booth  with  it.  As  he  did  not  therefore 
find  him  at  home,  and  as  he  met  with  the  two  ladies 
together,  he  resolved  to  stay  till  his  friend's  return, 
which  he  was  assured  would  not  be  long,  especially 
as  he  was  so  lucky,  he  said,  to  have  no  particular  en- 
gagement  that  whole  evening. 

We  remarked  before  that  his  lordship,  at  the 
first  inteniew  with  Amelia,  had  distinguished  her 
by  a  more  particular  address  from  the  other  ladies  ; 
but  that  now  appeared  to  he  rather  owing  to  his 
perfect  good-breeding,  as  she  was  then  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  mistress  of  the  house,  than  from  any 
other  preference.  His  present  behaviour  made  this 
still  more  manifest ;  for,  as  he  was  now  in  Mrs. 
Ellison's  apartment,  though  she  was  his  relation 
and  an  old  acquaintance,  he  applied  his  conversa- 
tion rather  more  to  her  than  to  Amelia.  His  eyes, 
indeed,  were  now  and  then  guilty  of  the  contrary 
distinction,  but  this  was  only  by  stealth  ;  for  they 
constantly  withdrew  the  moment  they  were  dis- 
covered. In  short,  he  treated  Amelia  with  the 
greatest  distance,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the 
most  profound  and  awful  respect  ;  his  conversation 
was  so  general,  so  lively,  and  so  obliging,  that 
Amelia,  when   she  added   to  his  agreeableness  the 
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obligations  slie  had  to  him  for  his  friendship  to  Booth, 
was  certainly  as  much  pleased  with  his  lordship  as 
any  virtuous  woman  can  possibly  he  with  any  man, 
besides  her  own  husband. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Containing  various  matters. 


We  have  already  mentioned  the  good-humour  in 
which  Booth  returned  home ;  and  the  reader  will 
easily  believe  it  was  not  a  little  increased  by  the 
good-humour  in  which  he  found  his  company.  My 
lord  received  him  with  the  utmost  marks  of  friend- 
ship and  affection,  and  told  him  that  his  affairs  went 
on  as  well  almost  as  he  himself  could  desire,  and 
that  he  doubted  not  very  soon  to  wish  him  joy  of  a 
company. 

When  Booth  had  made  a  proper  return  to  all  his 
lordship's  unparalleled  goodness,  he  whispered  Ame- 
lia that  the  colonel  was  entirely  out  of  danger,  and 
almost  as  well  as  himself.  This  made  her  satis- 
faction complete,  threw  her  into  such  spirits,  and 
gave  such  a  lustre  to  her  eyes,  that  her  face,  as 
Horace  says,  was  too  dazzling  to  be  looked  at ;  it 
was  certainly  too  handsome  to  be  looked  at  without 
the  highest  admiration. 

His  lordship  departed  about  ten  o'clock,  and  left 
the  company  in  raptures  with  him,  especially  the 
two  ladies,  of  whom  it  is  difficult  to  say  Avhich  ex- 
ceeded the  other  in  his  commendations.  Mrs.  Elli- 
son swore  she  believed  he  was  the  best  of  all  human 
kind  ;  and  Amelia,  without  making  any  exception, 
declared  he  was  the  finest  gentleman  and  most 
agreeable  man  she  had  ever  seen  in  her  life  ;  adding, 
it  was  great  pity  he  should  remain  single.  "  That's 
true,  indeed,"  cries  Mrs.  Ellison,  "  and  I  have  often 
lamented  it ;  nay,  I  am  astonished  at  it,  considering 
the  great  liking  he  always  shows  for  our  sex,  and  he 
may  certainly  have  the  choice  of  all.  The  real  rea- 
son, I  believe,  is,  his  fondness  for  his  sister's 
children.  I  declare,  madam,  if  you  was  to  see  his 
behaviour  to  them,  you  would  think  they  were  his 
own.  Indeed  he  is  vastly  fond  of  all  manner  of 
children."  "  Good  creature  !"  cries  Amelia  ;  "  if 
ever  he  doth  me  the  honour  of  another  visit  I  am 
resolved  I  will  show  him  my  little  things.  I  think, 
Mrs.  Ellison,  as  you  say  my  lord  loves  children,  I 
may  say,  without  vanity,  he  will  not  see  many  such." 
"  No,  indeed,  will  he  not,"  answered  Mrs.  Ellison : 
"  and  now  I  think  on't,  madam,  I  wonder  at  my 
own  stupidity  in  never  making  the  offer  before  ;  but 
since  you  put  it  iirto  my  head,  if  you  will  give  me 
leave,  I  '11  take  master  and  miss  to  wait  on  my  lord's 
nephew  and  niece.  They  are  very  pretty  behaved 
children  ;  and  little  master  and  miss  will  be,  I  dare 
swear,  very  happy  in  their  acquaintance ;  besides,  if 
my  lord  himself  should  see  them,  I  know  what  Avill 
happen  ;  for  he  is  the  most  generous  of  all  human 
beings." 

Amelia  very  readily  accepted  the  favour  which 
Mrs.  Ellison  offered  her  ;  but  Booth  expressed  some 
reluctance.  "  Upon  my  word,  my  dear,"  said  he, 
with  a  smile,  '*  this  beha'^'iour  of  ours  puts  me  in  mind 
of  the  common  conduct  of  beggars  ;  who,  whenever 
they  receive  a  favour,  are  sure  to  send  other  objects 
to  the  same  fountain  of  charity.  Don't  we, my  dear, 
repay  our  obligations  to  my  lord  in  the  same  manner, 
by  sending  our  children  a  begging  to  him  %  " 

"  O  beastly  !  "  cries  Mrs.  Ellison  ;  "  how  could 
such  a  thought  enter  your  brains  1  I  protest,  madam, 
I  begin  to  grow  ashamed  of  this  husband  of  yours. 
How  can  you  have  so  vulgar  a  way  of  thinking  1 
Begging,  indeed !  the  poor  little  dear  things  a  beg- 
ging!  If  my  lord  was  capable  of  such  a  thought. 


though  he  was  my  own  brother  instead  of  my  cousin, 
I  should  scorn  him  too  much  ever  to  enter  his  doors." 
"O  dear  madam!"  answered  Amelia,  "you  take 
Mr.  Booth  too  seriously,  when  he  was  only  in  jest ; 
and  the  children  shall  wait  upon  you  whenever  you 
please." 

Though  Booth  had  been  a  little  more  in  earnest 
than  Amelia  had  represented  him,  and  was  not, 
perhaps,  quite  so  much  in  the  wrong  as  he  was 
considered  by  Mrs.  Ellison,  yet,  seeing  there  were 
two  to  one  against  him,  he  wisely  thought  proper  to 
recede,  and  let  his  smile  go  off  with  that  air  of  a 
jest  which  his  wife  had  given  it. 

Mrs.  Ellison,  however,  could  not  let  it  pass  with- 
out paying  some  compliments  to  Amelia's  under- 
standing, nor  without  some  obscure  reflections  upon 
Booth,  with  whom  she  was  more  offended  than  the 
matter  required.  She  was  indeed  a  woman  of  most 
profuse  generosity,  and  could  not  bear  a  thought 
which  she  deemed  vulgar  or  sneaking.  She  after- 
wards launched  forth  the  most  profuse  encomiums 
of  his  lordship's  liberality,  and  concluded  the  even- 
ing with  some  instances  which  he  had  given  of  that 
virtue  which,  if  not  the  noblest,  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  most  useful  to  society  with  which  great  and  rich 
men  can  be  endowed. 

The  next  morning  early,  Serjeant  Atkinson  came 
to  Avait  on  lieutenant  Booth,  and  desired  to  speak 
with  his  honour  in  private.  Upon  which  the  lieu- 
tenant and  Serjeant  took  a  walk  together  in  the 
Park.  Booth  expected  every  minute  when  the 
Serjeant  would  open  his  mouth ;  under  which 
expectation  he  continued  till  he  came  to  the  end 
of  the  mall,  and  so  he  might  have  continued  till 
he  came  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  for,  though  seve- 
ral words  stood  at  the  end  of  the  Serjeant's  lips, 
there  they  were  likely  to  remain  for  ever.  He  was, 
indeed,  in  the  condition  of  a  miser,  whom  a  charit- 
able impulse  hath  impelled  to  draw  a  few  pence  to 
the  edge  of  his  pocket,  where  they  were  altogether 
as  secure  as  if  they  were  in  the  bottom  ;  for,  as 
the  one  hath  not  the  heart  to  part  with  a  farthing, 
so  neither  had  the  other  the  heart  to  speak  a  word. 

Booth  at  length,  wondering  that  the  Serjeant  did 
not  speak,  asked  him.  What  his  business  wasi  when 
the  latter  with  a  stammering  voice  began  the  follow- 
ing apology :  "  I  hope,  sir,  your  honour  will  not 
be  angry,  nor  take  anything  amiss  of  me.  I  do 
assure  you,  it  was  not  of  my  seeking,  nay,  I  dare 
not  proceed  in  the  matter  without  first  asking  your 
leave.  Indeed,  if  I  had  taken  any  liberties  from 
the  goodness  you  have  been  pleased  to  show  me,  I 
should  look  upon  myself  as  one  of  the  most  worth- 
less and  despicable  of  wretches ;  but  nothing  is 
farther  from  my  thoughts.  I  know  the  distance 
which  is  between  us ;  and,  because  your  honour 
hath  been  so  kind  and  good  as  to  treat  me  with 
more  familiarity  than  any  other  officer  ever  did,  if  I 
had  been  base  enough  to  take  any  freedoms,  or  to 
encroach  upon  your  honour's  goodness,  I  should 
deserve  to  be  whipped  through  the  regiment.  I  hope, 
therefore,  sir,  you  will  not  suspect  me  of  any  such 
attempt." 

"What  can  all  this  mean,  Atkinson  1"  cries 
Booth;  " what  mighty  matter  would  you  introduce 
with  all  this  previous  apology  1" 

"  I  am  almost  ashamed  and  afraid  to  mention  it," 
answered  the  Serjeant ;  "  and  yet  I  am  sure  your 
honour  will  believe  what  I  have  said,  and  not  think 
anything  owing  to  my  own  presumption  ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  I  have  no  reason  to  think  you  would 
do  anything  to  spoil  my  fortune  in  an  honest  way, 
when  it  is  dropped  into  my  lap  without  my  own  seek- 
nig.     For  may   I  perish   if  it  is  not  all  the  lady's 
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own  goodness,  and  I  hope  in  Heaven,  with  your 
honour's  leave,  I  shall  live  to  make  her  amends  for 
it."  In  a  v^'ord,  that  we  may  not  detain  the  reader's 
curiosity  quite  so  long  as  he  did  Booth's,  he  ac- 
quainted that  gentleman  that  he  had  an  offer  of 
marriage  from  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  to  whose 
company  he  had  introduced  him,  and  desired  his 
permission  to  accept  of  it. 

Booth  must  have  been  very  dull  indeed  if,  after 
what  the  serjeant  had  said,  and  after  what  he  had 
heard  Mrs.  Ellison  say,  he  had  wanted  any  in- 
formation concerning  the  lady.  He  answered  him 
briskly  and  cheerfully,  tliat  he  had  his  free  consent 
to  marry  any  womaii  whatever  ;  "  and  the  greater 
and  richer  "she  is,"  added  he,  "  the  more  I  shall 
be  pleased  with  the  match.  I  don't  inquire  who 
the  lady  is,"  said  he,  smiling,  "but  I  hope  she  will 
make  as  good  a  wife  as,  I  am  convinced,  her  hus- 
band will  deserve." 

"  Your  honour  hath  been  always  too  good  to  me," 
cries  Atkinson;  "  but  this  I  promise  you,  I  will  do 
all  in  my  power  to  merit  the  kindness  she  is  pleased 
to  showme.  I  will  be  bold  to  say  she  will  marry 
an  honest  man,  though  be  is  but  a  poor  one ;  and 
she  shall  never  want  anything  which  I  can  give  her 
or  do  for  her,  while  my  name  is  Joseph  Atkin- 
son." 

"  And  so  her  name  is  a  secret,  Joe,  is  it  V  cries 
Booth. 

"Why,  sir,"  ansAvered  the  serjeant,  "I  hope 
your  honour  will  not  insist  upon  knowing  that,  as 
I  think  it  would  be  dishonourable  in  me  to  mention 
it." 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  Booth  ;  "  I  am  the  farthest 
in  the  world  from  any  such  desire.  I  know  thee 
better  than  to  imagine  thou  wouldst  disclose  the 
name  of  the  fair  lady."  Booth  then  shook  Atkin- 
son heartily  by  the  hand,  and  assured  him  earnestly 
of  the  joy  he  had  in  his  good  fortune  ;  for  which  the 
good  serjeant  failed  not  of  making  all  proper  ac- 
knowledgments. After  Avhich  they  departed,  and 
Booth  returned  home. 

As  Mrs.  Ellison  opened  the  door,  Booth  hastily 
rushed  by ;  for  he  had  the  utmost  difficulty  to  pre- 
vent laughing  in  her  face.  He  ran  directly  up  stairs, 
and,  throwing  himself  into  a  chair,  discharged  such 
a  fit  of  laughter  as  greatly  surprised,  and  at  first  al- 
most frightened,  his  wife. 

Amelia,  it  will  be  supposed,  presently  inquired 
into  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  with  which 
Booth,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  (for  that  was  not  within 
a  few  minutes),  acquainted  her.  The  news  did  not 
affect  her  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  affected  her  hus- 
band. On  the  contrary,  she  cried,  "  I  protest  I  can- 
not guess  what  makes  you  see  it  in  so  ridiculous  a 
light.  I  really  think  Mrs.  Ellison  has  chosen  very 
well.  I  am  convinced  Joe  will  make  her  one  of  the 
best  of  husbands  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  that  is  the 
greatest  blessing  a  woman  can  he  posse=!sed  of." 

However,  when  Mrs.  Ellison  came  into  her  room 
a  little  while  afterwards  to  fetch  the  children,  Amelia 
became  of  a  more  risible  disposition,  especially 
when  the  former,  turning  to  Booth,  who  was  then 
present,  said,  "So,  captain,  my  jantce-serjeant  was 
very  early  here  this  morning.  I  scolded  my  maid 
heartily  for  letting  him  wait  so  long  in  the  entry 
like  a  lacquey,  when  she  might  have  show^l  him 
into  my  inner  apartment."  At  which  words  Booth 
burst  into  a  very  loud  laugh  ;  and  Amelia  herself 
could  no  more  prevent  laughing  than  she  could 
blushing. 

"  Heyday!"  cries  Mrs.  Ellison;  "  what  have  I  said 
to  cause  all  this  mirth  V  and  at  the  same  time  blush- 
ed, and  looked  very  silly,  as  is  always  the  case  with 


persons  who  suspect  themselves  to  be  the  objects  of 
laughter,  without  absolutely  taking  what  it  is  which 
makes  them  ridiculous. 

Booth  still  continued  laughing ;  but  Amelia,  com- 
posing her  muscles,  said,  "  I  ask  your  pardon,  dear 
Mrs.  Ellison  ;  but  Mr.  Booth  hath  been  in  a  strange 
giggling  humour  all  this  morning  ;  and  I  really  think 
it  is  infectious." 

"  I  ask  yovn-  pardon  too,  madam,"  cries  Booth, 
"  but  one  is  sometimes  unaccountably  foolish." 

"  Nay,  but  seriously,"  said  she,  "  what  is  the  mat- 
ter^— something  I  said  about  the  serjeant,  I  believe; 
but  you  may  laugh  as  much  as  you  please  ;  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  owning  I  think  him  one  of  the  prettiest 
fellows  I  ever  saw  in  my  life ;  and,  I  own,  I  scolded 
my  maid  at  suffering  him  to  wait  in  my  entry ;  and 
where  is  the  mighty  ridiculous  matter,  pray  1" 

"None  at  all,"  answered  Booth;  "and  I  hope 
the  next  time  he  will  be  ushered  into  your  inner 
apartment." 

"Why  should  he  not,  sirl"  replied  she;  "for, 
wherever  he  is  ushered,  I  am  convinced  he  will  be- 
have himself  as  a  gentleman  should." 

Here  Amelia  put  an  end  to  the  discourse,  or  it 
might  have  proceeded  to  very  great  lengths  ;  for 
Booth  was  of  a  waggish  inclination,  and  Mrs.  El- 
lison was  not  a  lady  of  the  nicest  delicacy. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  heroic  behaviour  of  colonel  Bath. 

Booth  went  this  morning  to  pay  a  second  visit  to 
the  colonel,  where  he  found  colonel  James.  Both 
the  colonel  and  the  lieutenant  appeared  a  little  shocked 
at  their  first  meeting,  but  matters  were  soon  cleared 
up  ;  for  the  former  presently  advanced  to  the  latter, 
shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "  Mr. 
Booth,  I  am  ashamed  to  see  you ;  for  I  have  injured 
you,  and  I  heartily  ask  your  pardon.  I  am  now 
perfectly  convinced  that  what  I  hinted  to  my  brother, 
and  which  I  find  had  like  to  have  produced  such 
fatal  consequences,  was  entirely  groundless.  If  you 
will  be  contented  with  my  asking  your  pardon,  and 
spare  me  the  disagreeable  remembrance  of  what 
led  me  into  my  error,  I  shall  esteem  it  as  the  highest 
obligation." 

Booth  answered,  "  As  to  what  regards  yourself,  my 
dear  colonel,  I  am  abundantly  satisfied ;  but,  as  I 
am  convinced  some  rascal  hath  been  my  enemy  with 
you  in  the  cruellest  manner,  I  hope  you  will  not 
deny  me  the  opportunity  of  kicking  him  through 
the  world." 

"  By  all  the  dignity  of  man,"  cries  colonel  Bath, 
"the  boy  speaks  with  spirit,  and  his  request  is  reason- 
able." 

Colonel  James  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then 
whispered  Booth  that  he  would  give  him  all  the 
satisfaction  imaginable  concerning  the  whole  affair 
when  they  were  alone  together ;  upon  which,  Booth 
addressing  himself  to  colonel  Bath,  the  discourse 
turned  on  other  matters  during  the  remainder  of 
the  visit,  which  was  but  short,  and  then  both  went 
away  together,  leaving  colonel  Bath  as  well  as  it 
was  possible  to  expect,  more  to  tlie  satisfaction  of 
Booth  than  of  colonel  James,  who  would  not  have 
been  displeased  if  his  wound  had  been  more  dan- 
gerous ;  for  he  was  grown  somewhat  weary  of  a 
disposition  that  he  rather  called  captious  than  heroic, 
and  which,  as  he  every  day  more  and  more  hated 
his  wife,  he  apprehended  might  some  time  or  other 
give  him  some  trouble  ;  for  Bath  was  the  most  af- 
fectionate of  brothers,  and  had  often  swore,  in  the 
presence  of  James,  that  he  would  eat  any  man  alive 
who  should  use  his  sister  ill. 
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Colonel  Bath  was  well  satisfied  that  his  brother 
and  the  lieutenant  were  gone  out  witli  a  design  of 
tilting,  from  which  he  offered  not  a  syllable  to 
dissuade  them,  as  he  was  convinced  it  was  right, 
and  that  Booth  could  not  in  honour  take,  nor  the 
colonel  give,  any  less  satisfaction.  "When  they  had 
been  gone  therefore  about  half  an  hour,  he  rang  his 
bell  to  inquire  if  there  was  any  news  of  his  brother  ; 
a  question  which  he  repeated  every  ten  minutes  for 
the  space  of  two  hours,  when,  having  heard  nothing 
of  him,  he  began  to  conclude  that  both  were  killed 
on  the  spot. 

While  he  was  in  this  state  of  anxiety  his  sister 
came  to  see  him  ;  for,  notwithstanding  his  desire  of 
keeping  it  a  secret,  the  duel  had  blazed  all  over  the 
town.  After  receiving  some  kind  congratulations 
on  his  safety,  and  some  unkind  hints  concerning  the 
warmth  of  his  temper,  the  colonel  asked  her  when 
she  had  seen  her  husband  1  she  answered,  not  that 
morning.  He  then  communicated  to  her  his  sus- 
picion, told  her  he  was  convinced  his  brother  had 
dra^vn  his  sword  that  day,  and  that,  as  neither  of 
them  had  heard  anything  from  him,  he  began  to 
apprehend  the  worst  that  could  happen. 

Neither  Miss  Bellamy  nor  Mrs.  Gibber  were  ever 
in  a  greater  consternation  on  the  stage  than  now  ap- 
peared in  the  countenance  of  Mrs.  James.  "  Good 
Heavens  !  brother,"  cried  she  ;  "  what  do  you  tell 
me  ■?  you  have  frightened  me  to  death.  Let  your 
man  get  me  a  glass  of  water  immediately,  if  you  have 
not  a  mind  to  see  me  die  before  your  face.  When, 
where,  how  was  this  quarrel  1  why  did  not  you  pre- 
vent it  if  you  knew  of  it  t  is  it  not  enough  to  be 
every  day  tormenting  me  with  hazarding  your  own 
life,  but  must  you  bring  the  hfe  of  one  who  you 
know  must  be,  and  ought  to  be,  so  much  the  dearest 
of  all  to  me,  into  danger  1  take  your  sword,  brother, 
take  your  sword,  and  plunge  it  into  my  bosom  ;  it 
would  be  kinder  of  you  than  to  fill  it  with  such 
dreads  and  terrors."  Here  she  swallowed  the  glass 
of  water,  and  then  threw  herself  back  in  her  chair, 
as  if  she  had  intended  to  faint  away. 

Perhaps,  if  she  had  so,  the  colonel  would  have 
lent  her  no  assistance,  for  she  had  hurt  him  more 
than  by  ten  thousand  stabs.  He  sat  erect  in  his 
chair,  with  his  eyebrows  knit,  his  forehead  wrinkled, 
his  eyes  flashing  fire,  his  teeth  grating  against  each 
other,  and  breathing  horror  all  round  him.  In  this 
posture  he  sat  for  some  time  silent,  casting  disdain- 
ful looks  at  his  sister.  At  last  his  voice  found  its 
way  through  a  passion  which  had  almost  choked 
him,  and  he  cried  out,  "  Sister,  what  have  I  done 
to  deserve  the  opinion  you  express  of  me"?  which 
of  my  actions  hath  made  you  conclude  that  I  am  a 
rascal  and  a  coward  ?  look  at  that  poor  sword, 
which  never  woman  yet  saw  but  in  its  sheath  ;  what 
hath  that  done  to  merit  your  desire  that  it  should  be 
contaminated  with  the  blood  of  a  woman  1 " 

"  Alas !  brother,"  cried  she,  "  I  know  not  what 
you  say  ;  you  are  desirous,  I  believe,  to  terrify  me 
out  of  the  little  senses  I  have  left.  What  can  I 
have  said,  in  the  agonies  of  grief  into  which  you 
threw  me,  to  deserve  this  passion'?" 

"  What  have  you  said  1"  answered  the  colonel : 
•'  you  have  said  that  which,  if  a  man  had  spoken, 
nay,  d — n  me,  if  he  had  but  hinted  that  he  durst 
even  think,  I  would  have  made  him  eat  my  sword  ; 
by  all  the  dignity  of  man,  I  would  have  crumbled 
his  soul  into  powder.  But  I  consider  that  the  words 
were  spoken  by  a  woman,  and  I  am  calm  again. 
Consider,  my  dear,  that  you  are  my  sister,  and  be- 
have yourself  with  more  spirit.  I  have  only  men- 
tioned to  you  my  surmise.  It  may  not  have  hap- 
pened as  I  suspect ;    but,   let  Avhat  will  have  hap- 


pened, you  will  have  the  comfort  that  your  husband 
hath  behaved  himself  with  becoming  dignity,  and 
lies  in  the  bed  of  honom-." 

"  Talk  not  to  me  of  such  comfort,"  replied  the 
lady  ;  "  it  is  a  loss  I  cannot  survive.  But  why  do  I 
sit  here  lamenting  myself  1  I  will  go  this  instant 
and  know  the  worst  of  my  fate,  if  my  trembling 
limbs  will  carry  me  to  my  coach.  Good  morrow, 
dear  brother  ;  whatever  becomes  of  me,  I  am  glad 
to  find  you  out  of  danger."  The  colonel  paid  her 
his  proper  compliments,  and  she  then  left  the  room, 
but  returned  instantly  back,  saying,  "  Brother,  I 
must  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  let  your  footman  step 
to  my  mantua-maker  ;  I  am  sure  it  is  a  miracle,  in 
my  present  distracted  condition,  how  it  came  into 
my  head."  The  footman  was  presently  summoned, 
and  Mrs.  James  delivered  him  his  message,  which 
was  to  countermand  the  orders  which  she  had  given 
that  very  morning  to  make  her  up  a  new  suit  of 
brocade.  "  Heaven  knows,"  says  she,  "  now,  when 
I  can  wear  brocade,  or  whether  ever  I  shall  wear 
it."  And  now,  having  repeated  her  message  with 
great  exactness,  lest  there  should  be  any  mistake, 
she  again  lamented  her  wretched  situation,  and  then 
departed,  leaving  the  colonel  in  full  expectation  of 
hearing  speedy  news  of  the  fatal  issue  of  the  battle. 

But,  though  the  reader  should  entertain  the  same 
curiosity,  we  must  be  excused  from  satisfying  it  till 
we  have  first  accounted  for  an  incident  which  we 
have  related  in  this  very  chapter,  and  which,  we 
think,  desei-ves  some  solution.  The  critic,  I  am 
convinced,  already  is  apprised  that  I  mean  the 
friendly  behaviour  of  James  to  Booth,  which,  from 
what  we  had  before  recorded,  seemed  so  little  to  be 
expected. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  anger  which  the 
former  of  these  gentlemen  had  conceived  against  the 
latter  arose  entirely  from  the  false  account  given 
by  Miss  Matthews  of  Booth,  whom  that  lady  had 
accused  to  colonel  James  of  having  as  basely  as 
wickedly  traduced  his  character. 

Now,  of  all  the  ministers  of  vengeance,  there  are 
none  with  whom  the  devil  deals  so  treacherously  as 
with  those  whom  he  employs  in  executing  the  mis- 
chievous purposes  of  an  angry  mistress  ;  for  no  sooner 
is  revenge  executed  on  an  offending  lover  than  it  is 
sure  to  be  repented  ;  and  all  the  anger  which  before 
raged  against  the  beloved  object,  returns  with  double 
fury  on  the  head  of  his  assassin. 

Miss  Matthews,  therefore,  no  sooner  heard  that 
Booth  was  killed  (for  so  was  the  report  at  first,  and 
by  a  colonel  of  the  army)  than  she  immediately  con- 
cluded it  to  be  James.  She  was  extremely  shocked 
with  the  news,  and  her  heart  instantly  began  to 
i-elent.  All  the  reasons  on  which  she  had  founded 
her  love  recurred,  in  the  strongest  and  liveliest  co- 
lours, to  her  mind,  and  all  the  causes  of  her  hatred 
sunk  down  and  disappeared  ;  or,  if  the  least  remem- 
brance of  anything  vrhich  had  disobliged  her  re- 
mained, her  heart  became  his  zealous  advocate,  and 
soon  satisfied  her  that  her  own  fates  were  more  to  be 
blamed  than  he,  and  that,  without  being  a  villain, 
he  could  have  acted  no  otherwise  than  he  had  done. 

In  this  temper  of  mind  she  looked  on  herself  as 
the  murderer  of  an  innocent  man,  and,  what  to  her 
was  much  worse,  of  the  man  she  had  loved,  and 
still  did  love,  with  all  the  violence  imaginable.  She 
looked  on  James  as  the  tool  with  which  she  had 
done  this  murder ;  and,  as  it  is  usual  for  people  who 
have  rashly  or  inadvertently  made  any  animate  or 
inanimate  thing  the  instrument  of  mischief  to  hate 
the  innocent  means  by  which  the  mischief  was  ef- 
fected (for  this  is  a  subtle  method  which  the  mind 
!  invents  to  excuse  ourselves,  the  last  objects  on  whom 
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we  would  willingly  wreak  our  vengeance),  so  Miss 
Matthews  now  hated  and  cursed  James  as  the  ef- 
ficient cause  of  that  act  which  she  herself  had  con- 
trived and  laboured  to  carry  into  execution. 

She  sat  down  therefore  in  a  furious  agitation,  little 
short  of  madness,  and  wrote  the  following  letter : 

"  1  HOPE  this  will  find  you  in  the  hands  of  justice,  for  the 
murder  of  one  of  tlie  best  friends  that  ever  man  was  blest  with. 
In  one  sense,  indeed,  he  may  seem  to  have  deserved  liis  fate, 
by  choosing  a  fool  for  a  friend ;  for  who  but  a  fool  would  have 
believed  what  the  anger  and  rage  of  an  injured  woman  sug- 
gested ;  a  story  so  improbable,  that  I  could  scarce  be  thought 
in  earnest  when  I  mentioned  it? 

■'  Know,  then,  cruel  wretch,  that  poor  Booth  loved  you  of 
all  men  breathing,  and  was,  I  believe,  in  your  commetjdation, 
guilty  of  as  much  falsehood  as  I  was  in  what  I  told  you  con- 
cerning him. 

"  If  this  knowledge  makes  you  miserable,  it  is  no  more  than 
you  have  made  the  unhappy  "  ^  ^  itthit w«  " 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Being  the  last  chapter  of  the  fifth  book. 
"We  shall  now  return  to  colonel  Ja;mes  and  Mr. 
Booth,  who  walked  together  from  colonel  Bath's 
lodging  with  much  more  peaceable  intention  than 
that  gentleman  had  conjectured,  who  dreamt  of  no- 
thing but  swords  and  guns  and  implements  of  war. 

The  Birdcage-walk  in  the  Park  was  the  scene 
appointed  by  James  for  unburtliening  his  mind. — 
Thither  they  came,  and  there  James  acquainted 
Booth  with  all  that  which  the  reader  knows  already, 
and  gave  him  the  letter  which  we  have  inserted  at 
the  end  of  the  last  chapter. 

Booth  expressed  great  astonishment  at  this  rela- 
tion, not  without  venting  some  detestation  of  the 
wickedness  of  Miss  Matthews  ;  upon  which  James 
took  him  up,  saying,  he  ought  not  to  speak  with 
such  abhorrence  of  faults  which  love  for  him  had 
occasioned. 

"  Can  you  mention  love,  my  dear  colonel,"  cried 
Booth,  "  and  such  a  woman  in  the  same  breath"?" 

"  Yes,  faith !  can  I,"  says  James  ;  "  for  the  devil 
take  me  if  I  know  a  more  lovely  woman  in  the 
world."  Here  he  began  to  describe  her  whole  per- 
son ;  but,  as  we  cannot  insert  all  the  description,  so 
we  shall  omit  it  all ;  and  concluded  with  saying, 
"  Curse  me  if  I  don't  think  her  the  finest  creature  in 
the  universe.  I  would  give  half  my  estate.  Booth, 
if  she  loved  me  as  well  as  she  doth  you.  Though, 
on  second  consideration,  I  believe  I  should  repent 
that  bargain  ;  for  then,  very  possibly,  I  should  not 
care  a  farthing  for  her." 

"  You  will  pardon  me,  dear  colonel,"  answered 
Booth  ;  "  but  to  me  there  appears  somewhat  very 
singular  in  your  way  of  thinking.  Beauty  is,  in- 
deed, the  object  of  liking,  great  qualities  of  admi- 
ration, good  ones  of  esteem  ;  but  the  devil  take  me 
if  I  think  anything  but  love  to  be  the  object  of 
love." 

"  Is  there  not  something  too  selfish,"  replied 
James,  "  in  that  opinion  1  but,  without  considering 
it  in  that  light,  is  it  not  of  all  things  the  most  in- 
sipid °i  all  oil !  all  sugar !  zounds !  it  is  enough  to 
cloy  the  sharp-set  appetite  of  a  parson.  Acids  surely 
are  the  most  likely  to  quicken." 

"  I  do  not  love  reasoning  in  allegories,"  cries 
Booth  ;  "  but  with  regard  to  love,  I  declare  I  never 
found  anything  cloying  in  it.  I  have  lived  almost 
alone  with  my  wife  near  three  years  together,  was 
never  tired  with  her  company,  nor  ever  wished  for 
any  other ;  and  I  am  sure  I  never  tasted  any  of  the 
acid  you  mention  to  quicken  my  appetite." 

"  This  is  all  very  extraordinary  and  romantic  to 
me,"  answered  the  colonel.  "  If  I  was  to  be  shut 
up  three  years  with  the  same  woman,  which  Heaven 


forbid !  nothing,  I  think,  could  keep  me  alive  but 
a  temper  as  violent  as  that  of  Miss  Matthews.  As 
to  love,  it  would  make  me  sick  to  death  in  the  twen- 
tieth part  of  that  time.  If  I  was  so  condemned,  let 
me  see,  what  would  I  wish  the  woman  to  be  ?  I 
think  no  one  virtue  would  be  sufficient.  "With  the 
spirit  of  a  tigress,  I  would  have  her  be  a  prude,  a 
scold,  a  scholar,  a  critic,  a  wit,  a  politician,  and  a 
Jacobite ;  and  then,  perhaps,  eternal  opposition 
would  keep  up  our  spirits  ;  and,  wishing  one  another 
daily  at  the  devil,  we  should  make  a  shift  to  drag 
on  a  damnable  state  of  life,  without  much  spleen  or 
A'apours." 

"  And  so  you  do  not  intend,"  cries  Booth,  "  to 
break  with  this  woman  V 

*'  Not  more  than  I  have  already,  if  I  can  help  it," 
answered  the  colonel. 

"  And  you  will  be  reconciled  to  herl"  said  Booth. 

"  Yes,  faith !  will  I,  if  I  can,"  answered  the  colo- 
nel ;  "  I  hope  you  have  no  objection." 

"  None,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Booth,  "  unless  on 
your  account." 

"  I  do  believe  you,"  said  the  colonel ;  "  and  yet, 
let  me  tell  you,  you  are  a  very  extraordinary  man, 
not  to  desire  me  to  quit  her  on  your  own  account. 
Upon  my  soul,  I  begin  to  pity  the  woman,  Avho 
hath  placed  her  affection,  perhaps,  on  the  only  man 
in  England  of  your  age  who  would  not  return  it. 
But  for  my  part,  I  promise  you,  I  like  her  beyond 
all  other  women ;  and,  whilst  that  is  the  case,  my 
boy,  if  her  mind  was  as  full  of  iniquity  as  Pandora's 
box  was  of  diseases,  I  'd  hug  her  close  in  my  arms, 
and  only  take  as  much  care  as  possible  to  keep  the 
lid  down  for  fear  of  mischief.  But  come,  dear 
Booth,"  said  he,  "  let  us  consider  your  affuirs  ;  for 
I  am  ashamed  of  having  neglected  them  so  long ; 
and  the  only  anger  I  have  against  this  wench  is, 
that  she  was  the  occasion  of  it." 

Booth  then  acquainted  the  colonel  with  the  pro- 
mises he  had  received  from  the  noble  lord,  upon 
which  James  shook  hin^by  the  hand,  and  heartily 
wished  him  joy,  crying,  "  I  do  assure  you,  if  you 
have  his  interest,  you  will  need  no  other  ;  I  did  not 
know  you  was  acquainted  with  him." 

To  which  Mr.  Booth  answered,  "  That  he  was 
but  a  new  acquaintance,  and  that  he  was  recom- 
mended to  him  by  a  lady." 

"A  lady!"  cries  the  colonel;  "well,  I  don't  ask 
her  name.  You  are  a  happy  man,  Booth,  amongst 
the  women ;  and,  I  assure  you,  you  could  have 
no  stronger  recommendation.  The  peer  loves  the 
ladies,  I  believe,  as  well  as  ever  Mark  Antony  did  ; 
and  it  is  not  his  fault  if  he  hath  not  spent  as  much, 
upon  them.  If  he  once  fixes  his  eye  upon  a  woman, 
he  will  stick  at  nothing  to  get  her. 

"  Ay,  indeed!"  cries  Booth.  "Is  that  his  cha- 
racter 1 " 

"  Ay,  faith,"  answered  the  colonel,  "and  the  cha- 
racter of  most  men  besides  him.  Few  of  them,  I 
mean,  will  stick  at  anything  besides  their  money. 
Jusque  a  la  Bourse  is  sometimes  the  boundary  of 
love  as  well  as  friendship.  And,  indeed,  I  never 
knew  any  other  man  part  with  his  money  so  very 
freely  on  these  occasions.  You  see,  dear  Booth, 
the  confidence  I  have  in  your  honour." 

"  I  hope,  indeed,  you  have,"  cries  Booth,  "  but  I 
don't  see  what  instance  you  now  give  me  of  that 
confidence." 

"  Have  not  I  shown  you,"  answered  James, 
"  where  you  may  carry  your  goods  to  market  °>  I  can 
assure  you,  my  friend,  that  is  a  secret  I  would  not 
impart  to  every  man  in  your  situation,  and  all  cir- 
cumstances considered." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,"  cries  Booth  very  gravely, 
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and  turning  as  pale  as  death,  "  you  should  entertain 
a  thought  of  this  kind;  a  thought  which  hath 
almost  frozen  up  my  blood.  I  am  unwilling  to  be- 
lieve there  are  such  villains  in  the  world  ;  but  there 
is  none  of  them  whom  I  should  detest  half  so  much 
as  myself,  if  my  own  mind  had  ever  suggested  to 
me  a  hint  of  that  kind.  I  have  tasted  of  some  dis- 
tresses of  life,  and  I  know  not  to  what  greater  I 
may  be  driven,  but  my  honour,  I  thank  Heaven,  is 
in  my  own  power,  and  I  can  boldly  say  to  Fortune 
that  she  shall  not  rob  me  of  it." 

"Have  I  not  expressed  that  confidence,  my  dear 
Booth?"  answered  the  colonel.  "And  what  you 
say  now  well  justifies  my  opinion;  for  1  do  agree 
with  you  that,  considering  all  things,  it  would  be 
the  highest  instance  of  dishonour." 

"  Dishonour,  indeed  !"  returned  Booth.  "  AVhat! 
to  prostitute  my  wife  !  Can  I  think  there  is  such 
a  wretch  breathing'!" 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  said  the  colonel ;  "  but  I 
am  sure  it  was  very  far  from  my  intention  to  insi- 
nuate the  least  hint  of  any  such  matter  to  you.  Nor 
can  I  imagine  how  you  yourself  could  conceive  such 
a  thought.  The  goods  I  meant  were  no  other  than 
the  charming  person  of  Miss  Matthews  ;  for  whom 
I  am  convinced  my  lord  would  bid  a  swingeing  price 
against  me." 

Booth's  countenance  greatly  cleared  up  at  this 
declaration,  and  he  answered  with  a  smile,  that  he 
hoped  he  need  not  give  the  colonel  any  assurances 
on  that  head.  However,  though  he  was  satisfied 
with  regard  to  the  colonel's  suspicions,  yet  some 
chimeras  now  arose  in  his  brain  which  gave  him  no 
very  agreeable  sensations.  AVhat  these  were,  the 
sagacious  reader  may  probably  suspect ;  but,  if  he 
should  not,  we  may  perhaps  have  occasion  to  open 
them  in  the  sequel.  Here  we  will  put  an  end  to 
this  dialogue,  and  to  the  fifth  book  of  this  history. 

BOOK  YI.— CHAPTER  I. 

Panegyiics  on  beauty,  with  other  grave  matters. 
The    colonel   and    Booth   walked   together    to  the 
latter's  lodgings  ;  for  as  it  was  not  that  day  in  the 
week  in  which  all  parts  of  the  town  are  indifi'erent. 
Booth  could  not  wait  on  the  colonel. 

When  they  arrived  in  Spring-garden,  Booth,  to 
his  great  surprise,  found  no  one  at  home  but  the 
maid.  In  truth,  Amelia  had  accompanied  Mrs. 
Ellison  and  her  children  to  his  lordship's  ;  for,  as 
her  little  girl  showed  a  great  unwillingness  to  go 
without  her,  the  fond  mother  was  easily  persuaded 
to  make  one  of  the  company. 

Booth  had  scarce  ushered  the  colonel  up  to  his 
apartment  when  a  servant  from  Mrs.  James  knocked 
hastily  at  the  door.  The  lady,  not  meeting  with  her 
husband  at  her  return  home,  began  to  despair  of  him, 
and  performed  everything  which  was  decent  on  the 
occasion.  An  apothecary  was  presently  called  with 
hartshorn  and  sal  volatile,  a  doctor  was  sent  for,  and 
messengers  were  despatched  every  way  ;  amongst  the 
rest,  on°e  was  sent  to  inquire  at  the  lodgings  of  his 
supposed  antagonist. 

The  servant  hearing  that  his  master  was  alive  and 
well  above  stairs,  ran  up  eagerly  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  dreadful  situation  in  which  he  left  his 
miserable  lady  at  home,  and  likewise  with  the  occa- 
sion of  all  her  distress,  saying,  that  his  lady  had 
been  at  her  brother's,  and  had  there  heard  that  his 
honour  was  killed  in  a  duel  by  captain  Booth. 

The  colonel  smiled  at  this  account,  and  bid  the 
servant  make  haste  back  to  contradict  it.  And  then 
turning  to  Booth,  he  said,  "  AVas  there  ever  such 
another  fellow  as  this  brother  of  mine  I     I  thought 


indeed  his  behaviour  was  somewhat  odd  at  the  time. 
I  suppose  he  overheard  me  whisper  that  I  would 
give  you  satisfaction,  and  thence  concluded  we  went 
together  with  a  design  of  tilting.  D — n  the  fellow, 
I  begin  to  grow  heartily  sick  of  him,  and  wish  I 
could  get  well  rid  of  him  without  cutting  his  throat, 
which  I  sometimes  apprehended  he  will  insist  on 
my  doing,  as  a  return  for  my  getting  him  made  a 
lieutenant-colonel." 

Whilst  these  two  gentlemen  were  commenting  on 
the  character  of  the  third,  Amelia  and  her  company 
returned,  and  all  presently  came  up  stairs,  not  only 
the  children,  but  the  two  ladies,  laden  with  trinkets 
as  if  they  had  been  come  from  a  fair.  Amelia,  who 
had  been  highly  delighted  all  the  morning  with  the 
excessive  pleasure  which  her  children  enjoyed,  when 
she  saw  colonel  James  with  her  husband,  and  per- 
ceived the  most  manifest  marks  of  that  reconcilia- 
tion which  she  knew  had  been  so  long  and  so 
earnestly  wished  by  Booth,  became  so  transported 
with  joy,  that  her  happiness  was  scarce  capable  of 
addition.  Exercise  had  painted  her  face  with  ver- 
milion ;  and  the  highest  good-humour  had  so  sweet- 
ened every  feature,  and  a  vast  flow  of  spirits  had  so 
lightened  up  her  bright  eyes,  that  she  was  all  a  blaze 
of  beauty.  She  seemed,  indeed,  as  Milton  sublimely 
describes  Eve, 

Adorn'd 

With  what  all  Earth  or  Heaven  could  bestow 
To  make  her  amiable. 

Again  : 

Grace  was  in  all  her  steps.  Heaven  in  her  eye. 
In  every  gesture,  dignity  and  love. 

Or,    as  AValler    sweetly,   though    less   sublimely, 

sings  : — 

Sweetness,  truth,  and  every  grace 

Which  time  and  use  are  wont  to  teach. 

The  eye  may  in  a  moment  reach. 
And  read  distinctly  in  her  face. 
Or,  to  mention  one  poet  more,  and  him  of  all  the 
sweetest,  she  seemed  to  be  the  very  person  of  whom 
Suckling  wrote  the  following  lines,  where,  speaking 
of  Cupid  he  says. 

All  his  lovely  looks,  his  pleasing  fires. 

All  his  sweet  motions,  all  his  taking  smiles. 

All  tliat  awakes,  all  that  inflames  desires. 

All  that  sweetly  commands,  all  that  beguiles. 

He  does  into  one  pair  of  eyes  convey. 

And  there  begs  leave  that  he  himself  may  stay. 
Such  was  Amelia  at  this  time  when  she  entered  the 
room  ;  and,  having  paid  her  respects  to  the  colonel, 
she  went  up  to  her  husband,  and  cried,  "  O,  my 
dear!  never  were  any  creatures  so  happy  as  your 
little  things  have  been  this  whole  morning  ;  and  all 
owing  to  my  lord's  goodness  ;  sure  never  was  any- 
thing so  good-natured  and  so  generous  '."  She  then 
made  the  children  produce  their  presents,  the  value 
of  which  amounted  to  a  pretty  large  sum  ;  for  there 
was  a  gold  watch,  amongst  the  trinkets,  that  cost 
above  twenty  guineas. 

Instead  of  discovering  so  much  satisfaction  on  this 
occasion  as  Amelia  expected,  Booth  very  gravely 
answered,  "And  pray,  my  dear,  how  are  we  to  re- 
pay all  these  obligations  to  his  lordship  T'  "How 
can  you  ask  so  strange  a  question?"  cries  Mrs. 
Ellison :  "  how  little  do  you  know  of  the  soul  of 
generosity  (for  sure  my  cousin  deserves  that  name) 
when  you  call  a  few  little  trinkets  given  to  children 
an  obligation  !"  "  Indeed,  my  dear,"  cries  Amelia, 
"  I  would  have  stopped  his  hand  if  it  had  been  pos- 
sible ;  nay,  I  v/as  forced  at  last  absolutely  to  refuse, 
or  I  'believe  he  would  have  laid  a  hundred  pound 
out  on  the  children ;  for  I  never  saw  any  one  so 
fond  of  children,  which  convinces  me  he  is  one  of 
the  best  of  men  ;  but  I  ask  your  pardon,  colonel," 
said  she,  turning  to  him  ;  "  I  should  not  entertain  you 
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with  these  subjects  ;  yet  I  know  you  hare  goodness 
enough  to  excuse  the  folly  of  a  mother." 

The  colonel  made  a  very  low  assentmg  bow,  and 
soon  after  they  all  sat  down  to  a  small  repast ;  for 
the  colonel  had  promised  Booth  to  dine  with  him 
when  they  first  came  home  together,  and  what  he 
had  since  heard  from  his  own  house  gave  him  still 
less  inclination  than  ever  to  repair  thither. 

Bu':,  besides  both  these,  there  was  a  third  and 
stronger  inducement  to  him  to  pass  the  day  with  his 
friend,  and  this  was  the  desire  of  passing  it  with  his 
friend's  wife.  'NVlien  the  colonel  had  first  seen 
Amelia  in  France,  she  was  but  just  recovered  from 
a  consumptive  habit,  and  looked  pale  and  thin  ;  be- 
sides, his  engagements  with  JNIiss  Bath  at  that  time 
took  total  possession  of  him,  and  guarded  his  heart 
from  the  impressions  of  another  woman ;  and,  when  he 
had  dined  with  her  in  town,  the  vexations  through 
which  she  had  lately  passed  had  somewhat  deadened 
her  beauty ;  besides,  he  was  then  engaged,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  a  very  warm  pursuit  of  a  new  mis- 
tress, but  now  he  had  no  such  impediment ;  for, 
though  the  reader  hath  just  before  seen  his  warm 
declai-ations  of  a  passion  for  Miss  Matthews,  yet  it 
may  be  remembered  that  he  had  been  in  possession 
of  her  for  above  a  fortnight ;  and  one  of  the  happy 
properties  of  this  kind  of  passion  is,  that  it  can  with 
equal  violence  love  half  a  dozen  or  half  a  score  dif- 
ferent objects  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

But  indeed  such  were  the  charms  now  displayed 
by  Amelia,  of  which  we  endeavoured  above  to  draw 
some  faint  resemblance,  that  perhaps  no  other  beauty 
could  have  secured  him  from  their  influence  ;  and 
here,  to  confess  a  truth  in  his  favour,  however  the 
grave  or  rather  the  hypocritical  part  of  mankind 
may  censure  it,  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  to  with- 
draw admiration  from  exquisite  beauty,  or  to  feel  no 
delight  in  gazing  at  it,  is  as  impossible  as  to  feel  no 
warmth  from  the  most  scorching  rays  of  the  sun. 
To  run  away  is  all  that  is  in  our  power  ;  and  in  the 
former  case,  if  it  must  be  allowed  we  have  the 
power  of  running  away,  it  must  be  allowed  also 
that  it  requires  the  strongest  resolution  to  execute 
it ;  for  when,  as  Drydeu  says, 

All  paradise  is  opeu'd  in  a  face, 
how  natural  is  the  desire  of  going  thither !  and  how 
difficult  to  quit  the  lovely  prospect ! 

And  yet,  however  difficult  this  may  be,  my  young 
readers,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  imme- 
diatly  too  :  flatter  not  yourselves  that  fire  will  not 
scorch  as  well  as  warm,  and  the  longer  we  stay 
within  its  reach  the  more  we  shall  burn.  The  ad- 
miration of  a  beautiful  woman,  though  the  wife  of 
our  dearest  friend,  may  at  first  perhaps  be  inno- 
cent, but  let  us  not  flatter  ourselves  it  will  always 
remain  so  ;  desire  is  sure  to  succeed  ;  and  wishes, 
hopes,  designs,  with  a  long  train  of  mischiefs,  tread 
close  at  our  heels.  In  affairs  of  this  kind  we  may 
most  properly  apply  the  well-known  remark  o"f 
nemo  repente  fuit  turpissimus.  It  fares,  indeed, 
with  us  on  this  occasion  as  with  the  unwary  travel- 
ler in  some  parts  of  Arabia,  the  desert,  whom  the 
treacherous  sands  imperceptibly  betray  till  he  is 
overwhelmed  and  lost.  In  both  cases  the  only 
safety  is  by  withdrawing  our  feet  the  very  firs't 
moment  we  perceive  them  sliding. 

This  degression  may  appear  impertinent  to  some 
readers ;  we  could  not,  how^ever,  avoid  the  oppor- 
tunity of  offering  the  above  hints  ;  since  of  all  pas- 
sions there  is  none  against  which  we  should  so 
strongly  fortify  ourselves  as  this,  which  is  generally 
called  love  ;  for  no  other  lays  before  us,  especially 
in  the  tumultuous  days  of  youth,  such  sweet,  such 
strong,   and   almost   irresistible  temptations;    none 


hath  produced  in  private  life  such  fatal  and  lament- 
able tragedies  ;  and,  what  is  worst  of  all,  there  is 
none  to  whose  poison  and  infatuation  the  best  of 
minds  are  so  liable.  Ambition  scarce  ever  produces 
any  evil  but  when  it  reigns  in  cruel  and  savage 
bosoms  ;  and  avarice  seldom  flourishes  at  all  but  in 
the  basest  and  poorest  soil.  Love,  on  the  contrary, 
sprouts  usually  up  in  the  richest  and  noblest  minds  ; 
but  there,  unless  nicely  watched,  pruned,  and  cul- 
tivated, and  carefully  kept  clear  of  those  vicious 
weeds  which  are  too  apt  to  surround  it,  it  branches 
forth  into  wildness  and  disorder,  produces  nothing 
desirable,  but  chokes  up  and  kills  whatever  is  good 
and  noble  in  the  mind  where  it  so  abounds.  In 
short,  to  drop  the  allegory,  not  only  tenderness  and 
good  nature,  but  bravery,  generosity,  and  every  virtue 
are  often  made  the  instruments  of  effecting  the  most 
atrocious  purposes  of  this  all-subduing  tyrant. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Which  will  not  appear,  we  presume,  unnatural  to  all  married 
1  eaders. 

If  the  table  of  poor  Booth  afforded  but  an  indif- 
ferent repast  to  the  colonel's  hunger,  here  was  most 
excellent  entertainment  of  a  much  higher  kind. 
The  colonel  began  now  to  wonder  within  himself  at 
his  not  having  before  discovered  such  incomparable 
beauty  and  excellence.  This  wonder  was  indeed  so 
natural,  that,  lest  it  should  arise  likewise  in  the  rea- 
der, we  thought  proper  to  give  the  solution  of  it  in 
the  preceding  chapter. 

During  the  first  two  hours  the  colonel  scarce  ever 
had  his  eyes  off  from  Amelia;  for  he  was  taken  by 
surprise,  and  his  heart  was  gone  before  he  suspected 
himself  to  be  in  any  danger.  His  mind,  however, 
no  sooner  suggested  a  certain  secret  to  him  than  it 
suggested  some  degree  of  prudence  to  him  at  the 
same  time  ;  and  the  knowledge  that  he  had  thoughts 
to  conceal,  and  the  care  of  concealing  them,  had 
birth  at  one  and  the  same  instant.  During  the  re- 
sidue of  the  day,  therefore,  he  grew  more  circum- 
spect, and  contented  himself  with  now  and  then 
stealing  a  look  by  chance,  especially  as  the  more 
than  ordinary  gravity  of  Booth  made  him  fear  that  his 
former  behaviour  had  betrayed  to  Booth's  observation 
the  great  and  sudden  liking  he  had  conceived  for 
his  wife,  even  before  he  had  observed  it  in  himself. 

Amelia  continued  the  whole  day  in  the  highest 
spirits  and  highest  good  humour  imaginable,  never 
once  remarking  that  appearance  of  discontent 
in  her  husband  of  which  the  colonel  had  taken 
notice  ;  so  much  more  quick-sighted,  as  we  have 
somewhere  else  hinted,  is  guilt  than  imiocence. 
Whether  Booth  had  in  reality  made  any  such  ob- 
servations on  the  colonel's  behaviour  as  he  had  sus- 
pected, we  will  not  undertake  to  determine  ;  yet  so 
far  may  be  material  to  say,  as  we  can  with  sufficient 
certainty,  that  the  change  in  Booth's  behaviour  that 
day,  from  what  was  usual  with  him,  was  remarkable 
enough.  None  of  his  former  vivacity  appeared  in 
his  conversation  ;  and  his  countenance  was  altered 
from  being  the  picture  of  sweetness  and  good  hu- 
mour, not  indeed  to  sourness  or  moroseness,  but  to 
gravity  and  melancholy. 

Though  the  colonel's  suspicion  had  the  effect 
which  we  have  mentioned  on  his  behaviour,  yet  it 
could  not  persuade  him  to  depart.  In  short,  he  sat 
in  his  chair  as  if  confined  to  it  by  enchantment, 
stealing  looks  now  and  then,  and  humouring  his 
growing  passion,  without  having  command  enough 
over  his  limbs  to  carrj-  him  out  of  the  room,  till  de- 
cency at  last  forced  him  to  put  an  end  to  his  prepos- 
terous visit.  "When  the  husband  and  wife  were  left 
alone  together,  the  latter  resumed  the  subjeot  of  her 
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ihildren,  and  gaye  Booth  a  particular  narrative  of  all 
hat  had  passed  at  his  lordship's,  which  he,  though 
omethiug  had  certainly  disconcerted  him,  affected 
,0  receive  with  all  the  pleasure  he  could  ;  and  this 
iffectation,  however  awkwardly  he  acted  his  part, 
jassed  very  well  on  Amelia ;  for  she  could  not  well 
;onceive  a  displeasure  of  which  she  had  not  the 
east  hint  of  any  cause,  and  indeed  at  a  time  when, 
"rom  his  reconciliation  with  James,  she  imagined 
ler  husband  to  be  entirely  and  perfectly  happy. 

The  greatest  part  of  that  night  Booth  passed 
xwake ;  and,  if  during  the  residue  he  might  be  said 
to  sleep,  he  could  scarce  be  said  to  enjoy  repose  ; 
his  eyes  were  no  sooner  closed,  than  he  was  pur- 
sued and  haunted  by  the  most  friglitful  and  ter- 
rifying dreams,  which  threw  him  into  so  restless  a 
condition,  that  he  soon  disturbed  his  Amelia,  and 
greatly  alarmed  her  with  apprehensions  that  he  had 
been  seized  by  some  dreadful  disease,  though  he  had 
not  the  least  symptoms  of  a  fever  by  any  extraor- 
dinary heat,  or  any  other  indication,  but  was  rather 
colder  than  usual. 

As  Booth  assured  his  wife  that  he  was  very  well, 
but  found  no  inclination  to  sleep,  she  likewise  bid 
adieu  to  her  slumbers,  and  attempted  to  entertain 
him  with  her  conversation.  Upon  which  his  lord- 
ship occurred  as  the  first  topic;  and  she  repeated 
to  him  all  the  stories  which  she  had  heard  from 
Mr.  Ellison,  of  the  peer's  goodness  to  his  sister  and 
his  nephew  and  niece.  "  It  is  impossible,  my  dear," 
says  she,  "  to  describe  their  fondness  for  their  uncle, 
which  is  to  me  an  incontestible  sign  of  a  parent's 
goodness."  In  this  manner  she  ran  on  for  seve- 
ral minutes,  concluding  at  last,  that  it  was  pity 
so  very  few  had  such  generous  minds  joined  to  im- 
mense fortunes. 

Booth,  instead  of  making  a  direct  answer  to  what 
Amelia  had  said,  cried  coldly,  "  But  do  you  think, 
my  dear,  it  was  right  to  accept  all  those  expensive 
toys  which  the  children  brought  home  *?  And  I  ask 
you  again,  what  return  we  are  to  make  for  these  ob- 
ligations 1" 

"  Indeed,  my  dear,"  cries  Amelia,  "  you  see  this 
matter  in  two  serious  a  light.  Though  I  am  the 
last  person  in  the  world  who  would  lessen  his  lord- 
ship's goodness  (indeed  I  shall  always  think  we  are 
both  infinitely  obliged  to  him),  yet  sure  you  must 
allow  the  expense  to  be  a  mere  trifle  to  such  a  vast  for- 
tune. As  for  return,  his  ov^n  benevolence,  in  the  satis- 
faction it  receives,  more  than  repays  itself,  and  I  am 
convinced  he  expects  no  other." 

"Very  well,  my  dear,"  cries  Booth,  "you  shall 
have  it  your  way ;  I  must  confess  I  never  yet  found 
any  reason  to  blame  your  discernment ;  and  per- 
haps I  have  been  in  the  wrong  to  give  myself  so 
much  uneasiness  on  this  account." 

"  Uneasiness,  child !"  said  Amelia  eagerly ;  "  Good 
j  Heavens  !  hath  this  made  you  uneasy  V 

"  I  do  own  it  hath,"  answered  Booth,  "  and  it 
hath  been  the  only  cause  of  breaking  my  repose." 

"  Why  then  I  wish,"  cries  Amelia,  "  all  the  things 
had  been  at  the  devil  before  ever  the  children  had 
seen  them  ;  and,  whatever  I  may  think  myself,  I 
promise  you  they  shall  never  more  accept  the  value 
of  a  farthing : — if  upon  this  occasion  I  have  been 
the  cause  of  your  uneasiness,  you  will  do  me  the 
justice  to  believe  that  I  was  totally  innocent." 

At  those  words  Booth  caught  her  in  his  arms, 
and  whh  the  tenderest  embrace,  emphatically  re- 
peating the  word  innocent,  cried,  "  Heaven  forbid 
I  should  think  otherwise!  O,  thou  art  the  best  of 
creatures  that  ever  blessed  a  man  !" 

'«  Well,  but,"  said  she,  smiling,  "  do  confess,  my 
dear,  the  truth;  I  promise  you  I  won't  blame   you 


nor  disesteem  you  for  it ;  but  is  not  pride  really  at 
the  bottom  of  this  fear  of  an  obligation's" 

"  Perhaps  it  may,"  answered  he  ;  "  or,  if  you  will, 
you  may  call  it  fear.  I  own  I  am  afraid  of  obli- 
gations, as  the  worst  kind  of  debts  ;  for  I  have 
generally  observed  those  who  confer  them  expect 
to  be  repaid  ten  thousandfold." 

Here  ended  all  that  is  material  of  their  discourse; 
and  a  little  time  afterwards,  they  both  fell  fast  asleep 
in  one  another's  arms ;  from  which  time  Booth  had  no 
more  restlessness,  nor  any  further  perturbation  in 
his  dreams. 

Their  repose,  however,  had  been  so  much  disturbed 
in  the  former  part  of  the  night,  that,  as  it  was  very 
late  before  they  enjoyed  that  sweet  sleep  I  have  just 
mentioned,  they  lay  abed  the  next  day  till  noon, 
when  they  both  rose  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness ; 
and,  while  Amelia  bestirred  herself  in  the  affairs  of 
her  family,  Booth  went  to  visit  the  wounded  colonel. 
He  found  that  geiitleman  still  proceeding  very 
fast  in  his  recovery,  with  which  he  was  more  pleased 
than  he  had  reason  to  be  with  his  reception  ;  for  the 
colonel  received  him  very  coldly  indeed,  and,  when 
Booth  told  him  he  had  received  perfect  satisfaction 
from  his  brother,  Bath  erected  his  head  and  answered 
with  a  sneer,  "  Very  well,  sir,  if  you  think  these 
matters  can  be  so  made  up,  d — n  me  if  it  is  any 
business  of  mine.  ]\Iy  dignity  hath  not  been  in- 
jured." 

"  No  one,  I  believe,"  cries  Booth,  "  dare  injure  it." 
"  You  believe  so  !"  said  the  colonel :  "  I  think, 
sir,  you  might  be  assured  of  it ;  but  this,  at  least, 
you  may  be  assured  of,  that  if  any  rnan  did,  I  would 
tumble  him  down  the  precipice  of  hell,  d — n  me, 
that  you  may  be  assured  of." 

As  Booth  found  the  colonel  in  this  disposition, 
he  had  no  great  inclination  to  lengthen  out  his  visit, 
nor  did  the  colonel  himself  seem  to  desire  it :  so  he 
soon  returned  back  to  his  AmeUa,  whom  he  found 
performing  the  office  of  a  cook,  with  as  much  pleasure 
as  a  fine  lady  generally  enjoys  in  dressing  herself 
out  for  a  ball. 

CHAPTER  III. 

In  which  the  history  looks  a  little  backwards. 
Before  we  proceed  farther  in  our  history  we  shall 
recount  a  short  scene  to  our  reader  which  passed 
between  Amelia  and  Mrs.  Ellison  Avhilst  Booth 
was  on  his  visit  to  colonel  Bath.  We  have  already 
observed  that  Amelia  had  conceived  an  extraordi- 
nary affection  for  Mrs.  Bennet,  which  had  still  in- 
creased every  time  she  saw  her ;  she  thought  she 
discovered  something  wonderfully  good  and  gentle 
in  her  countenance  and  disposition,  and  was  very 
desirous  of  knowing  her  whole  history. 

She  had  a  very  short  interview  with  that  lady  this 
morning  in  Mrs.  Ellison's  apartment.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  Mrs.  Bennet  was  gone,  Amelia  ac- 
quainted Mrs.  Ellison  with  the  good  opinion  she 
had  conceived  of  her  friend,  and  likewise  with  her 
curiosity  to  know  her  story  :  "  For  there  must  be 
something  uncommonly  good,"  said  she,  "in  one 
who  can  so  truly  mourn  for  a  husband  above  three 
years  after  his  death." 

"  O  '."  cries  Mrs.  Ellison,  "  to  be  suj-e  the  world 
must  allow  her  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  of 
wives.  And,  indeed,  upon  the  whole,  she  is  a  good 
sort  of  woman  ;  and  what  I  like  her  the  best  for  is 
a  strong  resemblance  that  she  bears  to  yourself  in 
the  form  of  her  person,  and  still  more  in  her  voice. 
But  for  my  own  part,  I  know  nothing  remarkable  in 
her  fortune,  unless  what  I  have  told  yoa,  that  she 
was  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  had  little  or  no 
fortune,  and  married  a  poor  parson  for  love,  who 
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left  her  in  the  utmost  distress.  If  you  please,  I  will 
show  you  a  letter  which  she  writ  to  me  at  that  time, 
though  I  insist  upon  your  promise  never  to  mention 
it  to  her  ;  indeed,  you  will  be  the  first  person  I 
ever  showed  it  to."  She  then  opened  her  scrutoire, 
and,  taking  out  the  letter,  delivered  it  to  Amelia, 
saying,  "There,  madam,  is,  I  believe,  as  fine  a 
picture  of  distress  as  can  well  be  drawn." 

"  Dear  Maiiam,— As  I  have  no  other  friend  on  earth  but 
yourself,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  ray  writing  to  you  at  this 
season  ;  though  I  do  not  know  that  you  can  relieve  my  dis- 
tresses, or,  if  \oa  can,  have  I  any  pretence  to  expect  tliat  you 

should.     My  poor  dear,  O  Heavens— my lies  dead  in  the 

house  ;  and,  after  1  had  procured  sufficient  to  bury  him,  a  set 
of  ruffians  have  entered  my  house,  seized  all  I  have,  have 
seized  his  dear,  dear  corpse",  and  threaten  to  deny  it  burial. 
For  Heaven's  sake,  send  me,  at  least,  some  advice;  little 
Tommy  stands  now  by  me  crying  for  bread,  which  I  have  not 
to  give  him.  I  can  say  no  more  than  that  I  am  your  most  dis- 
tressed humble  servant,  "  M.  Bennet." 

Amelia  read  the  letter  over  twice,  and  then  re- 
turning it,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  asked  how  the 
poor  creature  could  possibly  get  through  such  dis- 
tress. 

"  You  may  depend  upon  it,  madam,"  said  Mrs. 
Ellison,  "  the  moment  I  read  this  account  I  posted 
away  immediately  to  the  lady.  As  to  the  seizing  the 
body,  that  I  found  was  a  mere  bugbear ;  but  all  the 
rest  was  literally  true.  I  sent  immediately  for  the 
same  gentleman  that  I  recommended  to  Mr.  Booth, 
left  the  care  of  burying  the  corpse  to  him,  and 
brought  my  friend  and  her  little  boy  immediately 
away  to  my  ovni  house,  where  she  remained  some 
months  in  the  most  miserable  condition.  I  tlien 
prevailed  with  her  to  retire  into  the  country,  and 
procured  her  a  lodging  with  a  friend  at  St.  Edmunds- 
bury,  tlie  air  and  gaiety  of  which  place  by  degrees 
recovered  her  ;  and  she  returned  in  about  a  twelve- 
month to  town,  as  well,  I  think,  as  she  is  at  pre- 
sent." 

"  I  am  almost  afraid  to  ask,"  criea  Amelia,  "  and 
yet  I  long  methiuks  to  know  what  is  become  of  the 
poor  little  boy." 

"  He  hath  been  dead,"  said  Mrs.  EUison,  "  a  lit- 
tle more  than  half  a  year  ;  and  the  mother  lamented 
him  at  first  almost  as  much  as  she  did  her  husband, 
but  I  found  it  indeed  rather  an  easier  matter  to 
comfort  her,  though  I  sat  up  with  her  near  a 
fortnight  upon  the  latter  occasion." 

"  You  are  a  good  creature,"  said  Amelia,  "  and  I 
love  you  dearly." 

"  Alas !  madam,"  cries  she,  "  what  could  I  have 
done  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  goodness  of  that  best 
of  men,  my  noble  cousin  !  His  lordship  no  sooner 
heard  of  the  widow's  distress  from  me  than  he  im- 
mediately settled  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a 
year  upon  her  during  her  life." 

"  Well !  how  noble,  how  generous  was  that  !" 
said  Amelia.  "  I  declare  I  begin  to  love  your  cou- 
sin, Mrs.  Ellison." 

"  And  I  declare  if  you  do,"  answered  she,  "  there 
is  no  love  lost,  I  verily  believe ;  if  you  had  heard 
what  I  heard  him  say  yesterday  behind  your  back 

"  Whj,  what  did  he  say,  Mrs.  Ellison  1"  cries 
Amelia. 

"  He  said,"  answered  the  other,  "  that  you  was 
the  finest  woman  his  eyes  ever  beheld. — Ah !  it  is  in 
vain  to  wish,  and  yet  I  cannot  help  wishing  too. — 
O,  Mrs.  Booth!  if  you  had  been  a  single  woman,  I 
firmly  believe  I  could  have  made  you  the  happiest 
in  the  world.  And  I  sincerely  think  I  never  saw  a 
woman  who  deserved  it  more." 

"  lam  obliged  to  you,  madam,"  cries  Amelia,  "  for 
your  good  opinion  ;  but  I  really  look  on  myself  al- 
ready as  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world.     Our 


circumstances,  it  is  true,  might  have  been  a  little 
more  fortunate  ;  but  O,  my  dear  Mrs.  Ellison  1  what 
fortune  can  be  put  in  the  balance  with  such  a  hus- 
band as  mine  V' 

"  I  am  afraid,  dear  madam,"  answered  Mrs.  Elli- 
son, "  you  would  not  hold  the  scale  fairly. — I  ac- 
knowledge, indeed,  Mr.  Booth  is  a  very  pretty 
gentleman  ;  Heaven  forbid  I  should  endeavour  to 
lessen  him  in  your  opinion ;  yet,  if  I  was  to  be 
brought  to  confession,  I  could  not  help  saying  I  see 
where  the  superiority  lies,  and  that  the  men  have 
more  reason  to  envy  Mr.  Booth  tlian  the  women 
have  to  envy  his  lady." 

"  Nay,  I  will  not  bear  this,"  replied  Amelia.  "  You 
will  forfeit  all  my  love  if  you  have  the  least  disre- 
spectful opinion  of  my  husband.  You  do  not  know 
him,  Mrs.  Ellison ;  he  is  the  best,  the  kindest,  the 
worthiest  of  all  his  sex.  I  have  observed,  indeed, 
once  or  twice  before,  that  you  have  taken  some  dis- 
like to  him.  I  cannot  conceive  for  what  reason.  If 
he  hath  said  or  done  anything  to  disoblige  you,  I  am 
sure  I  can  justly  acquit  him  of  design.  His  extreme 
vivacity  makes  him  sometimes  a  little  too  heed- 
less ;  but,  I  am  convinced,  a  more  innocent  heart, 
or  one  more  void  of  offence,  was  never  in  a  human 
bosom." 

"  Nay,  if  you  grow  serious,"  cries  Mrs.  Ellison,  "  I 
have  done.  How  is  it  possible  you  should  suspect  I 
had  taken  any  dislike  to  a  man  to  whom  I  have  al- 
ways shown  so  perfect  a  regard  1  but  to  say  I  think 
him,  or  almost  any  other  man  in  the  world,  worthy 
of  yourself,  is  not  within  my  power  with  truth.  And 
since  you  force  the  confession  from  me,  I  declare,  I 
think  such  beauty,  such  sense,  and  such  goodness 
united,  might  aspire  without  vanity  to  the  arms  of 
any  monarch  in  Europe." 

"Alas!  my  dear  Mrs.  Ellison,"  answered  Amelia, 
"do  you  think  happiness  and  a  crown  so  closely 
united  1  how  many  miserable  women  have  lain  in 
the  arms  of  kings  i — Indeed,  Mrs.  Ellison,  if  I  had 
all  the  merit  you  compliment  me  with,  I  should 
think  it  all  fully  rewarded  with  such  a  man  as,  I 
thank  Heaven,  hath  fallen  to  my  lot;  nor  would  ], 
upon  my  soul,  exchange  that  lot  with  any  queen  in 
the  universe." 

"  Well,  there  are  enow  of  our  sex,"  said  Mrs. 
Ellison,  "  to  keep  you  in  countenance ;  but  I  shall 
never  forget  the  beginning  of  a  song  of  Mr.  Con- 
greve's,  that  my  husband  was  so  fond  of  that  he  was 
always  singing  it : — 

Love 's  but  a  frailty  of  the  mind. 
When  'tis  nut  with  ambition  join'd. 

Love  without  interest  makes  but  an  unsavoury  dish, 
in  my  opinion." 

"  And  pray  how  long  hath  this  been  your  opi- 
nion 1"  said  Amelia,  smiling. 

"  Ever  since  I  was  born,"  answered  Mrs.  Elli- 
son ;  "  at  least,  ever  since  I  can  remember." 

"  And  have  you  never,"  said  Amelia,  "  deviated 
from  this  generous  way  of  thinking'*" 

"  Never  once,"  answered  the  other,  "  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life." 

"  O,  Mrs.  Ellison  !  Mrs.  Ellison  !"  cries  Amelia  ; 
why  do  we  ever  blame  those  who  are  disingenuous 
in  confessing  their  faults,  when  we  are  so  often 
ashamed  to  o^vn  ourselves  in  the  rights  Some  wo- 
men now,  in  my  situation,  would  be  angry  that  you 
had  not  made  confidantes  of  them  ;  but  I  never  de- 
sire to  know  more  of  the  secrets  of  others  than  they 
are  pleased  to  intrust  me  with.  You  must  believe, 
however,  that  I  should  not  have  given  you  these 
hints  of  my  knowing  all  if  I  had  disapproved  of  your 
choice.  On  the  contrary,  I  assure  you  I  highly 
approve  it.       The    gentility   he   wants,    it  will    be 
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basy  in  your  power  to  procure  for  him  ;  and  as  for 
his  good  qualities,  I  will  myself  be  bound  for  them  ; 
ind  I  make  not  the  least  doubt,  as  you  have  OAvned 
:o  me  yourself  that  you  have  placed  your  afiections 
>n  him,  you  will  be  one  of  the  happiest  women  in 
;he  world." 

"  Upon  my  honour,"  cries  Mrs,  Ellison,  very 
jravely,  "  I  do  not  understand  one  word  of  what 
I'ou  mean." 

"  Upon  my  honovir,  you  astonish  me,"  said 
imelia  ;  "  but  I  have  done." 

"  Nay  then,"  said  the  other,  "  I  insist  upon  know- 
ng  what  you  mean." 

"  Why,  what  can  I  mean,"  answered  Amelia,  "  but 
'our  marriage  with  Serjeant  Atkinson  1" 

"With  Serjeant  Atkinson!"  cries  Mrs.  Ellison 
lagerly,  "  my  marriage  with  a  serjeant!" 

"  Well,  with  Mr.  Atkinson,  then,  captain  Atkin- 
on,  if  you  please ;  for  so  I  hope  to  see  him." 

"  And  have  you  really  no  better  opinion  of  me," 
aid  Mrs.  Ellison,  "  than  to  imagine  me  capable  of 
uch  condescension  °i  What  have  I  done,  dear  Mrs. 
Jooth,  to  deserve  so  low  a  place  in  your  esteem  ?  I 
ind,  indeed,  as  Solomon  says.  Women  ought  to  tvatch 
he  door  of  their  lips.  How  little  did  I  imagine  that  a 
ittle  harmless  freedom  in  discourse  could  persuade 
ny  one  that  I  could  entertain  a  serious  intention  of 
isgracing  my  family  !  for  of  a  very  good  family  am 
come,  I  assure  you,  madam,  though  I  now  let  lodg- 
ngs.  Few  of  my  lodgers,  I  believe,  ever  came  of  a 
letter." 

*'  If  I  have  offended  you,  madam,"  said  Amelia, 
'  I  am  very  sorry,  and  ask  your  pardon  ;  but,  besides 
irhat  I  heard  from  yourself,  Mr.  Booth  told  me — " 

"  O  yes  !"  answered  Mrs.  Ellison,  "  Mr.  Booth,  I 
.now,  is  a  very  good  friend  of  mine.  Indeed,  I 
now  you  better  than  to  think  it  could  be  yoiu-  own 
uspicion.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Booth 
puly." 

"  Nay,"  cries  Amelia,  "  the  serjeant  himself  is  in 
lult ;  for  Mr.  Booth,  I  am  positive,  only  repeated 
rhat  he  had  from  him." 

"  Impudent  coxcomb !"  cries  Mrs.  Ellison.  "  I 
hall  know  how  to  keep  such  fellows  at  a  proper  dis- 
mce  for  the  future — I  will  tell  you,  dear  madam, 
11  that  happened.  When  I  rose  in  the  morning  I 
3und  the  fellow  waiting  in  the  entry  ;  and,  as  you 
ad  expressed  some  regard  for  him  as  your  foster- 
rother — nay,  he  is  a  very  genteel  fellow,  that  I  must 
wn — I  scolded  my  maid  for  not  showing  him  into 
ly  little  back-room  ;  and  I  then  asked  him  to  walk 
tito  the  parlour.  Could  I  have  imagined  he  would 
ave  construed  such  little  civility  into  an  encourage- 
lentr* 

"  Nay,  I  will  have  justice  done  to  my  poor  bro- 
her  too,"  said  Amelia.  "  I  myself  have  seen  you 
ive  him  much  greater  encouragement  than  that." 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  have,"  said  Mrs.  Ellison.  "  I 
ave  been  always  too  unguarded  in  my  speech,  and 
innot  answer  for  all  I  have  said."  She  then  began 
)  change  her  note,  and,  with  an  affected  laugh, 
arned  all  into  ridicule  ;  and  soon  afterwards  the  two 
Ldies  separated,  both  in  apparent  good-humour  ; 
nd  Amelia  went  about  those  domestic  offices  in 
rhich  Mr.  Booth  found  her  engaged  at  the  end  of 
le  preceding  chapter. 


CHAPTER  lY. 

Containing  a  very  extraordinary  incident. 
N  the  afternoon  Mr.  Booth,  with  Amelia  and  her 
hildren,  went  to   refresh  themselves  in  the  Park. 
'he  conversation  now  turned  on  what  passed  in  the 
lorning  with  Mrs.  Ellison,  the  latter  part  of  the 


dialogue,  I  mean,  recorded  in  the  last  chapter. 
Amelia  told  her  husband  that  Mrs.  EUison  so 
strongly  denied  all  intentions  to  marry  the  serjeant, 
that  she  had  convinced  her  the  poor  fellow  was 
under  an  error,  and  had  mistaken  a  little  too  much 
levity  for  serious  encouragement ;  and  concluded 
by  desiring  Booth  not  to  jest  with  her  any  more  on 
that  subject. 

Booth  burst  into  a  laugh  at  what  his  wife  said. 
"  My  dear  creature,"  said  he,  "  how  easy  is  thy 
honesty  and  simplicity  to  be  imposed  on !  how  little 
dost  thou  guess  at  the  art  and  falsehood  of  women ! 
I  knew  a  young  lady  who,  against  her  father's  con- 
sent, was  married  to  a  brother  officer  of  mine ; 
and,  as  I  often  used  to  walk  with  her  (for  I  knew 
her  father  intimately  well),  she  would  of  her  own 
accord  take  frequent  occasions  to  ridicule  and  vilify 
her  husband  (for  so  he  was  at  the  time),  and  ex- 
pressed great  Avonder  and  indignation  at  the  report 
which  she  allowed  to  prevail  that  she  should  con- 
descend ever  to  look  at  such  a  fellow  Avith  any  other 
design  than  of  laughing  at  and  despising  him.  The 
marriage  afterwards  became  publicly  owned,  and  the 
lady  Avas  reputably  brought  to  bed.  Since  Avhich  I 
have  often  seen  her  ;  nor  hath  she  ever  appeared  to 
be  in  the  least  ashamed  of  Avhat  she  had  formerly 
said,  though,  indeed,  I  believe  she  hates  me  heartily 
for  haA'ing  heard  it." 

"  But  for  what  reason,"  cries  Amelia,  "  should 
she  deny  a  fact,  Avhen  she  must  be  so  certain  of  our 
discovering  it,  and  that  immediately  %" 

"  I  cannot  ansAver  Avhat  end  she  may  jiropose,"  said 
Booth.  "  Sometimes  one  Avould  be  almost  per- 
suaded that  there  Avas  a  pleasure  in  lying  itself.  But 
this  I  am  certain,  that  I  Avould  believe  the  honest 
serjeant  on  his  bare  word  sooner  than  I  Avould  fifty 
Mrs.  Ellisons  on  oath.  I  am  convinced  he  Avould 
not  have  said  Avhat  he  did  to  me  without  the  strongest 
encouragement ;  and,  I  think,  after  Avhat  Ave  have 
been  botli  witnesses  to,  it  requires  no  great  confidence 
in  his  veracity  to  give  him  an  unlimited  credit  with 
regard  to  the  lady's  behaviour." 

To  this  Amelia  made  no  reply;  and  they  dis- 
coursed of  otiier  matters  during  the  remainder  of  a 
very  pleasant  walk. 

When  they  returned  home  Amelia  Avas  surprised 
to  find  an  appearance  of  disorder  in  her  apartment. 
Several  of  the  trinkets  Avhich  his  lordship  had  given 
the  children  lay  about  the  room  ;  and  a  suit  of  her 
own  clothes,  Avhich  she  had  left  in  her  draAvers,  was 
noAV  displayed  upon  the  bed. 

She  immediately  summoned  her  little  girl  up  stairs, 
Avho,  as  she  plainly  perceived  the  moment  she  came 
up  with  a  candle,  had  half  cried  her  eyes  out ;  for, 
though  the  girl  had  opened  the  door  to  them,  as  it 
Avas  almost  dark,  she  had  not  taken  any  notice  of 
this  phenomenon  in  her  countenance. 

The  girl  noAV  fell  doAvn  upon  her  knees  and  cried, 
"  For  Heaven's  sake,  madam,  do  not  be  angry  with 
me.  Indeed,  I  was  left  alone  in  the  house  ;  and, 
hearing  somebody  knock  at  the  door,  I  opened  it  — • 
I  am  sure  thinking  no  harm.  I  did  not  know  but  it 
might  haA'e  been  you,  or  my  master,  or  madam  Elli- 
son ;  and  immediately  as  I  did,  the  rogue  burst  in 
and  ran  directly  up  stairs,  and  Avhat  he  hath  robbed 
you  of  1  cannot  tell ;  but  I  am  sure  I  could  not  help 
it,  for  he  was  a  great  SAvingeing  man  with  a  pistol  in 
each  hand  ;  and,  if  I  had  dared  to  call  out,  to  be  sure 
he  Avould  have  killed  me.  I  am  sure  I  was  never  in 
such  a  fright  in  my  boni  days,  whereof  I  am  hardly 
come  to  myself  yet.  I  believe  he  is  somewhere 
about  the  house  yet,  for  I  never  saAV  him  go  out." 

Amelia  discovered  some  little  alarm  at  this  nar- 
rative, but  much  less  than  many  other  ladies  would 
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liare  shown ,  for  a  fright  is,  I  believe,  some  time 
laid  hold  of  as  an  opportunity  of  disclosing  several 
charms  peculiar  to  that  occasion.  And  which,  as 
Mr.  Addison  says  of  certain  virtues, 

Shun  the  day,  and  lie  conceal'd 
In  the  smooth  seasons  and  the  calms  of  life. 

Booth,  having  opened  the  window,  and  snmmoned 
in  two  chairmen  to  hia  assistance,  proceeded  to 
search  the  house  ;  but  all  to  no  purpose  ;  the  thief 
was  tlowii,  though  the  poor  girl,  in  her  state  of  ter- 
ror, had  not  seen  him  escape. 

But  now  a  circumstance  appeared  which  greatly 
surprised  both  Booth  and  Amelia ;  indeed,  I  believe 
it  will  have  the  same  effect  on  the  reader ;  and  this 
was,  that  the  thief  had  taken  nothing  with  him. 
He  had,  indeed,  tumbled  over  all  Booth's  and  Ame- 
lia's clothes  and  the  children's  toys,  but  had  left 
all  beliind  him. 

Amelia  was  scarce  more  pleased  than  astonished 
at  this  discovery,  and  re-examined  the  girl,  assuring 
her  of  an  absolute  pardon  if  she  confessed  the  truth, 
but  grievously  threatening  her  if  she  was  found 
guilty  of  the  least  falsehood.  "  As  for  a  thief,  child," 
says  she,  "  that  is  certainly  not  true  ;  you  have 
had  somebody  with  you  to  whom  you  have  been 
showing  the  things  ;  therefore  tell  me  plainly  who  it 
was. 

The  girl  protested  in  the  solemnest  manner  that 
she  knew  not  the  person ;  but  as  to  some  circum- 
stances she  began  to  vary  a  little  from  her  first  ac- 
count, particularly  as  to  the  pistols,  concerning 
which,  being  strictly  examined  by  Booth,  she  at  last 
cried — "  To  be  sure,  sir,  he  must  have  had  pistols 
about  him."  And  instead  of  persisting  in  his  having 
rushed  in  upon  her,  she  now  confessed  that  he  had 
asked  at  the  door  for  her  master  and  mistress  ;  and 
that  at  his  desire  she  had  shown  him  up  stairs, 
where  he  at  first  said  he  would  stay  till  their  return 
home;  "but,  indeed,"  cried  she,  "I  thought  no 
harm,  for  he  looked  like  a  gentleman-like  sort  of  a 
man.  And,  indeed,  so  I  thought  he  was  for  a  good 
while,  whereof  he  sat  down  and  behaved  himself 
very  civilly,  till  he  saw  some  of  master's  and  miss's 
things  upon  the  chest  of  drawers  ;  whereof  he  cried, 
'  Hey-day !  what 's  here  1 '  and  then  he  fell  to  tum- 
bling about  the  things  like  any  mad.  Then  I  thinks, 
thinks  I  to  myself,  to  be  sure  he  is  a  highwayman, 
whereof  I  did  not  dare  to  speak  to  him  ;  for  I  knew 
madam  Ellison  and  her  maid  was  gone  out,  and 
what  could  such  a  poor  girl  as  I  do  against  a  great 
strong  man'?  and  besides,  thinks  I,  to  be  sure  he 
hath  got  pistols  about  him,  though  I  cannot  indeed 
(that  I  will  not  do  for  the  world)  take  my  Bible- 
oath  that  I  saw  any  ;  yet  to  be  sure  he  would  have 
soon  pulled  them  out  and  shot  me  dead  if  I  had 
ventm'ed  to  have  said  anything  to  offend  him." 

"  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  this,"  cries  Booth. 
"  The  poor  girl,  I  verily  believe,  speaks  to  the  best 
of  her  knowledge.  A  thief  it  could  not  be,  for  he 
hath  not  taken  the  least  thing ;  and  it  is  plain  he 
had  the  girl's  watch  in  his  hand.  If  it  had  been 
a  bailiff,  surely  he  would  have  staid  till  our  return. 
I  can  conceive  no  other  from  the  girl's  account  than 
that  it  must  have  been  some  madman." 

"  O  good  sir!"  said  the  girl,  "  now  you  mention 
it,  if  he  was  not  a  thief,  to  be  sure  he  must  have  been 
a  madman  ;  for  indeed  he  looked,  and  behaved  him- 
self too,  very  much  like  a  madman ;  for,  now  I  re- 
member it,  he  talked  to  himself  and  said  many 
strange  kind  of  words  that  I  did  not  understand. 
Indeed,  he  looked  altogether  as  I  have  seen  people 
in  Bedlam  ;  besides,  if  he  was  not  a  madman,  wliat 
good  could  it  do  him  to  throw  the  things  all  about 
the  room  in  such  a  manner  1  and  he  said  something 


too  about  my  master  just  before  he  went  down  stairs  j 
I  was  in  such  a  fright  I  cannot  remember  particularly, 
but  I  am  sure  they  were  very  ill  words  ;  he  said 
he  would  do  for  him  —  I  am  sure  he  said  that,  and 
other  wicked  bad  words  too,  if  I  could  but  think  o: 
them." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Booth,  "  this  is  the  most 
probable  conjecture  ;  but  still  I  am  puzzled  to  con- 
ceive who  it  should  be,  for  I  have  no  madman  to  mj 
knowledge  of  my  acquaintance,  and  it  seems,  as  the 
girl  says,  he  asked  for  me."  He  then  turned  to  the 
child,  and  asked  her  if  she  was  certain  of  that  cir- 
cumstance. 

The  poor  maid,  after  a  little  hesitation,  answeredj 
"  Indeed,  sir,  I  cannot  be  very  positive  ;  for  th^ 
fright  he  threw  me  into  afterwards  drove  everything 
almost  out  of  my  mind." 

"  Well,  whatever  he  was,"  cries  Amelia,  "  I  ai 
glad  the  consequence  is  no  worse  ;  but  let  this  be 
warning  to  you,  little  Betty,  and  teach  you  to  tak( 
more  care  for  the  future.  If  ever  you  should  be  lef 
alone  in  the  house  again,  be  sure  to  let  no  person  ii 
without  first  looking  out  at  the  window  and  seeinj 
who  they  are.  I  promised  not  to  chide  you  air 
more  on  this  occasion,  and  I  will  keep  my  word 
but  it  is  very  plain  you  desired  this  person  to  wall 
up  into  our  apartment,  which  was  very  wrong  in  oi 
absence." 

Betty  was  going  to  answer,  but  Amelia  would  no 
let  her,  saying,  "  Don 't  attempt  to  excuse  yourself 
for  I  mortally  hate  a  liar,  and  can  forgive  any  faul 
sooner  than  falsehood." 

The  poor  girl  then  submitted ;  and  now  Amelia 
with  her  assistance,  began  to  replace  all  things  ii 
their  order  ;  and  little  Emily,  hugging  her  watcl 
with  great  fondness,  declared  she  would  never  par 
with  it  any  more. 

Thus  ended  this  odd  adventure,  not  entirely  t( 
the  satisfaction  of  Booth  ;  for,  besides  his  curiosity 
which,  Avhen  thoroughly  roused,  is  a  very  trouble 
some  passion,  he  had,  as  is  I  believe  usual  with  al 
persons  in  his  circumstances,  several  doubts  an( 
apprehensions  of  he  knew  not  what.  Indeed,  fea 
is  never  more  uneasy  than  when  it  doth  not  cer 
tainly  know  its  object;  for  on  such  occasions  th( 
mind  is  ever  employed  in  raising  a  thousand  bu^. 
bears  and  phantoms,  much  more  dreadful  than  an; 
realities,  and,  like  children,  when  they  tell  tales  o 
hobgoblings,  seems  industrious  in  terrifying  itself  . 


CHAPTER  V. 

Containing  some  matters  not  very  unnatural. 
ISIatters  were  scarce  sooner  reduced  into  order  anc 
decency  than  a  violent  knocking  was  heard  at  th( 
door,  such  indeed  as  would  have  persuaded  any  on( 
not  accustomed  to  the  sound  that  the  madman  wai 
returned  in  the  highest  spring-tide  of  his  fury. 

Instead,  however,  of  so  disagreeable  an  appear, 
ance,  a  very  fine  lady  presently  came  into  the  room 
no  other,  indeed,  than  Mrs.  James  herself ;  for  sh( 
was  resolved  to  show  Amelia,  by  the  speedy  returi 
of  her  visit,  how  unjust  all  her  accusations  had  beer 
of  any  failure  in  the  duties  of  friendship  ;  she  had 
moreover,  another  reason  to  accelerate  this  visit,  and 
that  was,  to  congratulate  her  friend  on  the  event  of 
the  duel  between  Colonel  Bath  and  Mr.  Booth. 

The  lady  had  so  well  profited  by  Mrs.  Booth's 
remonstrance,  that  she  had  now  no  more  of  that 
stifi"ness  and  formality  which  she  had  worn  on  a  for- 
mer occasion.  On  the  contrary,  she  now  behaved 
Avith  the  utmost  freedom  and  good-humour,  and 
made  herself  so  very  agreeable,  that  Amelia  was 
highly  pleased  and  delighted  with  her  company. 
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An  incident  happened  during  this  visit,  that  may 
appear  to  some  too  inconsiderable  in  itself  to  be  re- 
corded ;  and  yet,  as  it  certainly  produced  a  very  strong 
consequence  in  the  mind  of  Mr,  Booth,  we  cannot 
prevail  on  ourselves  to  pass  it  by. 

Little  Emily,  who  was  present  in  the  room  while 
Mrs.  James  was  there,  as  she  stood  near  that  lady 
happened  to  be  playing  with  her  watch,  which  she 
was  so  greatly  overjoyed  had  escaped  safe  from  the 
madman.  Mrs.  James,  who  expressed  great  fond- 
ness for  the  child,  desired  to  see  the  watch,  which 
she  commended  as  the  prettiest  of  the  kind  she  had 
ever  seen. 

Amelia  caught  eager  hold  of  this  opportunity  to 
spread  the  praises  of  her  benefactor.  She  presently 
acquainted  Mrs.  "James  with  the  donor's  name,  and 
jan  on  with  great  encomiums  on  his  lordship's  good- 
ness, and  particularly  on  his  generosity.  To  which 
Mrs.  James  answered,  "  O  !  certainly,  madam,  his 
lordship  hath  universally  the  character  of  being  ex- 
tremely generous — where  he  likes." 

In  uttering  these  words  she  laid  a  very  strong 
emphasis  on  the  three  last  monosyllables,  accom- 
panying them  at  the  same  time  with  a  very  sagacious 
look,  a  very  significant  leer,  and  a  great  flirt  with 
her  fan. 

The  greatest  genius  the  world  hath  ever  produced 
observes,  in  one  of  his  most  excellent  plays,  that 
Trifles,  light  as  air. 
Are  to  the  jealous  confirmations  strong 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ. 

That  Mr.  Booth  began  to  be  possessed  by  this 
worst  of  fiends,  admits,  I  think,  no  longer  doubt  ; 
for  at  this  speech  of  Mrs.  James  he  immediately 
turned  pale,  and,  from  a  high  degree  of  cheerfulness, 
was  all  on  a  sudden  struck  dumb,  so  that  he  spoke 
not  another  word  till  Mrs.  James  left  the  room. 

The  moment  that  lady  drove  from  the  door  Mrs. 
Ellison  came  up  stairs.  She  entered  the  room  with 
a  laugh,  and  very  plentifully  rallied  both  Booth  and 
Amelia  concerning  the  madman,  of  which  she  had 
received  a  full  account  below  stairs ;  and  at  last 
asked  Amelia  if  she  could  not  guess  who  it  was  ;  but, 
without  receiving  an  answer,  went  on,  saying,  "  For 
my  own  part,  I  fancy  it  must  be  some  lover  of 
yours  !  some  person  that  hath  seen  you,  and  so  is 
run  mad  with  love.  Indeed,  I  should  not  wonder 
if  all  mankind  were  to  do  the  same.  La!  Mr. 
Booth,  what  makes  you  grave  1  why,  you  are  as 
melancholy  as  if  you  had  been  robbed  in  earnest. 
Upon  my  word,  though,  to  be  serious,  it  is  a  strange 
story ;  and,  as  the  girl  tells  it,  I  know  not  what  to 
make  of  it.  Perhaps  it  might  be  some  rogue  that 
intended  to  rob  the  house,  and  his  heart  failed  him  ; 
yet  even  that  would  be  very  extraordinary.  Wliat, 
did  you  lose  nothing,  madam  1" 

"  Nothing  at  all,"  answered  Amelia.  "  He  did 
not  even  take  the  child's  watch." 

"Well,  captain,"  cries  Mrs.  Ellison,  "  I  hope  you 
will  take  more  care  of  the  house  to-morrow  ;  for 
your  lady  and  I  shall  leave  you  alone  to  the  care  of 
it.  Here,  madam,"  said  she,  "  here  is  a  present  from 
my  lord  to  us ;  here  are  two  tickets  for  the  masque- 
rade at  Ranelagh.  You  will  be  so  charmed  with  it ! 
It  is  the  sweetest  of  all  diversions." 

"  ^lay  I  be  damned,  madam,"  cries  Booth,  "  if  my 
wife  shall  go  thither." 

Mrs.  Ellison  started  at  these  words,  and,  indeed, 
so  did  Amelia ;  for  they  were  spoke  with  great 
vehemence.  At  length  the  former  cried  out  with 
an  air  of  astonishment,  *'  Not  let  your  lady  go  to 
Ranelagh,  sir  V 

"  No,  madam,"  cries  Booth,  "  I  will  not  let  my 
wife  go  to  Ranelagh," 


•'You  surprise  me!"  cries  Mrs,  Ellison,  "Sure, 
you  are  not  in  earnest  V' 

"Indeed,  madam,"  returned  he,  "I  am  seriously 
in  earnest.  And,  what  is  more,  I  am  convinced  she 
would  of  her  own  accord  refuse  to  go." 

"  Now,  madam,"  said  Mrs.  Ellison,  "  you  are  to 
answer  for  yourself;  and  I  will  for  your  husband, 
that,  if  you  have  a  desire  to  go,  he  will  not  refuse 
you." 

"  I  hope,  madam,"  answered  Amelia  with  great 
gravity,  "  I  shall  never  desire  to  go  to  any  place  con- 
trary to  Mr.  Booth's  inclinations." 

"  Did  ever  mortal  hear  the  likel"  said  Mrs.  Elli- 
son ;  "you  are  enough  to  spoil  the  best  husband  in 
the  universe.  Inclinations  !  what,  is  a  woman  to  be 
governed  then  by  her  husband's  inclinations,  though 
they  are  never  so  unreasonable  V' 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,"  said  Amelia  ;  "  I  will  not 
suppose  Mr.  Booth's  inclinations  ever  can  be  un- 
reasonable. I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
offer  you  have  made  me  ;  but  I  beg  you  will  not 
mention  it  any  more  ;  for,  after  what  Mr.  Booth 
hath  declared,  if  Ranelagh  was  a  heaven  upon  earth, 
I  would  refuse  to  go  to  it." 

"  I  thank  you,  my  dear,"  cries  Booth  ;  "  I  do  as- 
sure you,  you  oblige  me  beyond  my  power  of  ex- 
pression by  what  you  say  ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to 
show  you,  both  my  sensibility  of  such  goodness,  and 
my  lasting  gratitude  to  it." 

"  And  pray,  sir,"  cries  Mrs.  Ellison,  "  what  can 
be  your  objection  to  your  lady's  going  to  a  place 
which,  I  will  venture  to  say,  is  as  reputable  as  any 
about  town,  and  which  is  frequented  by  the  best 
company  1" 

"  Pardon  me,  good  Mrs.  Ellison,"  said  Booth  : 
as  my  wife  is  so  good  to  acquiesce  without  knowing 
my  reasons,  I  am  not,  I  think,  obliged  to  assign 
them  to  any  other  person." 

"Well,"  cries  Mrs.  Ellison,  "if  I  had  been  told 
this,  I  would  not  have  believed  it.  AVhat,  refuse 
your  lady  an  innocent  diversion,  and  that  too  when 
you  have  not  the  pretence  to  say  it  would  cost  you 
a  farthing  1" 

"  Why  will  you  say  any  more  on  this  subject, 
dear  madam  1"  cries  Amelia.  "All  diversions  are 
to  me  matters  of  such  indifference,  that  the  bare 
inclinations  of  any  one  for  whom  I  have  the  least 
value  would  at  all  times  turn  the  balance  of  mine. 
I  am  sure  then,  after  what  Mr.  Booth  hath  said — " 

"  My  dear,"  cries  he,  taking  her  up  hastily,  "  I 
sincerely  ask  your  pardon  ;  I  spoke  inadvertently, 
and  in  a  passion,  I  never  once  thought  of  control- 
ling you,  nor  ever  would.  Nay,  I  said  in  the  same 
breath  you  would  not  go  ;  and,  upon  my  honour,  I 
meant  nothing  more." 

"  My  dear,"  said  she,  "  you  have  no  need  of 
making  any  apology.  I  am  not  in  the  least  offended, 
and  am  convinced  you  will  never  deny  me  what  I 
shall  desire." 

"  Try  him,  try  him,  madam,"  cries  Mrs.  Ellison ; 
"  I  will  be  judged  by  all  the  women  in  town  if  it  is 
possible  for  a  wife  to  ask  her  husband  anything  more 
reasonable.  You  cannot  conceive  Avhat  a  sweet, 
charming,  elegant,  delicious  place  it  is.  Paradise 
itself  can  hardly  be  equal  to  it." 

"  I  beg  you  will  excuse  me,  madam,"  said  Ame- 
lia ;  "  nay,  I  entreat  you  will  ask  me  no  more  ;  for 
be  assured  I  must  and  will  refuse.  Do  let  me  desire 
you  to  give  the  ticket  to  poor  Mrs.  Bennet.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  greatly  oblige  her." 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,"  said  Mrs.  Ellison ;  "  if 
you  will  not  accept  of  it,  I  am  not  so  distressed  for 
want  of  company  as  to  go  to  such  a  public  place  with 
all  sorts  of  people,  neither,    I  am  always  very  glad  to 
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see  Mrs.  Bennet  at  my  own  house,  becausr,  I  look 
upon  her  as  a  very  good  sort  of  a  woman  ;  hut  I 
don't  choose  to  be  seen  with  such  people  in  public 
places." 

Amelia  expressed  some  little  indignation  at  this 
last  speech,  which  she  declared  to  be  entirely  be- 
yond her  comprehension ;  and  soon  after,  Mrs.  Elli- 
son, finding  all  her  efforts  to  prevail  on  Amelia 
were  ineffectual,  took  her  leave,  giving  Mr.  Booth 
two  or  three  sarcastical  words,  and  a  much  more 
sarcastical  look,  at  her  departure. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


A  scene  in  which  some  ladies  will  possibly  think  Amelia's 
conduct  exceptionable. 

Booth  and  his  wife  being  left  alone,  a  solemn 
silence  prevailed  during  a  few  minutes.  At  last 
Amelia,  who,  though  a  good,  was  yet  a  human  crea- 
ture, said  to  her  husband,  "  Pray,  my  dear,  do  in- 
form me  what  could  put  you  into  so  great  a  passion 
when  Mrs.  Ellison  first  offered  me  the  tickets  for 
this  masquerade  1" 

"  I  had  rather  you  would  not  ask  me,"  said  Booth. 
"  You  have  obliged  me  greatly  in  your  ready  acquies- 
cence with  my  desire,  and  you  will  add  greatly  to 
the  obligation  by  not  inquiring  the  reason  of  it. 
This  you  may  depend  upon,  Amelia,  that  your  good 
and  happiness  are  the  great  objects  of  all  my  wishes, 
and  the  end  I  propose  in  all  my  actions.  This  view 
alone  could  tempt  me  to  refuse  you  anything,  or  to 
conceal  anything  from  you." 

"  I  will  appeal  to  yourself,"  answered  she,  "whe- 
ther this  be  not  using  me  too  much  like  a  child,  and 
whether  I  can  possibly  help  being  a  little  offended 
atit^" 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  replied  he  ;  "I  use  you  only 
with  the  tenderness  of  a  friend.  I  would  only  en- 
deavour to  conceal  that  from  you  which  I  think 
would  give  you  uneasiness  if  you  knew.  These  are 
called  the  pious  frauds  of  friendship." 

"  I  detest  all  fraud,"  says  she  ;  "  and  pious  is  too 
good  an  epithet  to  be  joined  to  so  odious  a  word. 
You  ^ve  often,  you  know,  tried  these  frauds  ■with 
no  better  effect  than  to  tease  and  torment  me.  You 
cannot  imagine,  my  dear,  but  that  I  must  have  a 
violent  desire  to  know  the  reason  of  words  which  I 
own  1  never  expected  to  have  heard.  And  the 
more  you  have  shown  a  reluctance  to  tell  me,  the 
more  eagerly  I  have  longed  to  know.  Nor  can  this 
be  called  a  vain  curiosity,  since  I  seem  so  much  in- 
terested in  this  affair.  If  after  all  this,  you  still  insist 
on  keeping  the  secret,  I  will  convince  you  I  am  not 
ignorant  of  the  duty  of  a  wife  by  my  obedience ;  but 
I  cannot  help  telling  you  at  the  same  time  you  will 
make  me  one  of  the  most  miserable  of  women." 

"  That  is,"  cries  he,  "  in  other  words,  my  dear 
Emily,  to  say,  I  will  be  contented  without  the  se- 
cret, but  I  am   resolved  to  know  it,  nevertheless." 

'*  Nay,  if  you  say  so,"  cries  she,  "  I  am  convinced 
you  will  tell  me.  Positively,  dear  Billy,  I  must  and 
will  know." 

"  Why,  then,  positively,"  says  Booth,  "I  will  tell 
you.  And  I  think  I  shall  then  show  you  that,  how- 
ever well  you  may  know  the  duty  of  a  wife,  I  am 
not  always  able  to  behave  like  a  husband.  In  a 
word  then,  my  dear,  the  secret  is  no  more  than  this ; 
I  am  unwilling  you  should  receive  any  more  pre- 
sents from  my  lord." 

"  Mercy  upon  me  !"  cries  she,  with  all  the  marks 
of  astonishment ;  "  what !  a  masquerade  ticket !" — 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  cries  he ;  "  that  is,  perhaps,  the 
very  worst  and  most  dangerous  of  all.  Few  men 
make  presents  of  those  tickets  to  ladies  without  in- 


tending to  meet  them  at  the  place.  And  what  do 
we  know  of  your  companion  1  To  be  sincere  with 
you,  I  have  not  liked  her  behaviour  for  some  time. 
What  might  be  the  consequence  of  going  with  such 
a  woman  to  such  a  place,  to  meet  such  a  person,  I 
tremble  to  think.  And  now,  my  dear,  I  have  told 
you  my  reason  of  refusing  her  offer  with  some  little 
vehemence,  and  I  think  I  need  explain  myself  no 
farther." 

"  You  need  not,  indeed,  sir,"  answered  she. 
"  Good  Heavens !  did  I  ever  expect  to  hear  this  1  I 
can  appeal  to  Heaven,  nay,  I  will  ajjpeal  to  yourself, 
Mr.  Booth,  if  I  have  ever  done  anything  to  deserve 
such  a  suspicion.  If  ever  any  action  of  mine,  nay, 
if  ever  any  thought,  had  stained  the  innocence  of  my 
soul,  I  could  be  contented." 

"  How  cruelly  do  you  mistake  me  !"  said  Booth. 
"  What  suspicion  have  I  ever  shown  f 

"  Can  you  ask  it,"  answered  she,  "  after  what  you 
have  just  now  declared  1" 

"  If  I  have  declared  any  suspicion  of  you,"  re- 
plied he,  "  or  if  ever  I  entertained  a  thought  lead- 
ing that  way,  may  the  worst  of  evils  that  ever  afflicted 
human  nature  attend  me  I  I  know  the  pure  inno- 
cence of  that  tender  bosom,  1  do  know  it,  my  lovely 
angel,  and  adore  it.  The  snares  which  might  be 
laid  for  that  innocence  were  alone  the  cause  of  my 
apprehension.  I  feared  what  awicked  and  voluptuous 
man,  resolved  to  sacrifice  everything  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  a  sensual  appetite  with  the  most  delicious 
repast,  might  attempt.  If  ever  I  injured  the  un- 
spotted whiteness  of  thy  virtue  in  my  imagination, 

may  hell " 

"  Do  not  terrify  me,"  cries  she,  interrupting  him, 
"  with  such  imprecations.  O,  Mr.  Booth !  Mr. 
Booth  !  you  must  well  know  that  a  woman's  virtue 
is  always  her  sufficient  guard.  No  husband,  without 
suspecting  that,  can  suspect  any  danger  from  those 
snares  you  mention ;  and  why,  if  you  are  liable  to 
take  such  things  into  your  head,  may  not  your  sus- 
picions fall  on  me  as  well  as  on  any  other  1  for  sure 
nothing  was  ever  more  unjust,  I  will  not  say  un- 
grateful, than  the  suspicions  which  you  have  be- 
stowed on  his  lordship.  I  do  solemnly  declare,  in 
all  the  times  I  have  seen  the  poor  man,  he  hath  never 
once  offered  the  least  fonvardness.  His  behaviour 
hath  been  polite  indeed,  but  rather  remarkably  dis- 
tant than  otherwise.  Particularly  M'hen  we  played 
at  cards  together.  I  don't  remember  he  spoke  ten 
words  to  me  all  the  evening  ;  and  when  I  was  at 
his  house,  though  he  showed  the  greatest  fondness 
imaginable  to  the  children,  he  took  so  little  notice  of 
me,  that  a  vain  woman  would  have  been  very  little 
pleased  with  him.  And  if  he  gave  them  many  pre- 
sents, he  never  offered  me  one.  The  first,  indeed, 
which  he  ever  offered  me  was  that  which  you  in 
that  kind  manner  forced  me  to  refuse." 

"  All  this  may  be  only  the  effect  of  art,"  said 
Booth.  "  I  am  convinced  he  doth,  nay,  I  am  con-Ndnced 
he  must  like  you  ;  and  my  good  friend  James,  who 
perfectly  well  knows  the  world,  told  me,  that  his 
lordship's  character  was  that  of  the  most  profuse 
in  his  pleasures  with  women ;  nay,  what  said  Mrs. 
James  this  very  evening  1  '  His  lordship  is  extremely 
generous — Avhere  he  likes.'  I  shall  never  forget  the 
sneer  with  which  she  spoke  these  last  words." 

"  I  am  convinced  they  injure  him,"  cries  Amelia. 
"  As  for  Mrs.  James,  she  was  always  given  to  be 
censorious  ;  I  remarked  it  in  her  long  ago,  as  her 
greatest  fault.  And  for  the  colonel,  I  believe  he 
may  find  faults  enow  of  this  kind  in  his  own 
bosom,  without  searching  after  them  among  his 
neighbours.  I  am  sure  he  hath  the  most  impudent 
look  of  all  the  men  I  know ;  and  I  solemnly  declare, 
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the  very  last  time  he  was   here  he  put  me   out  of 
countenance  more  than  once." 

"  Colonel  James,"  answered  Booth,  "  may  have 
his  faults  very  probably.  I  do  not  look  upon  him 
as  a  saint,  nor  do  I  believe  he  desires  I  should  ;  but 
what  interest  could  he  have  in  abusing  this  lord's 
character  to  me '?  or  why  should  I  question  his  truth, 
when  he  assui-ed  me  that  my  lord  had  never  done  an 
act  of  beneficence  in  his  life  but  for  the  sake  of  some 
woman  whom  he  lusted  after  1" 

"  Then  I  myself  can  confute  him,"  replied  Amelia ; 
"  for,  besides  his  service  to  you,  which,  for  the  future, 
I  shall  wish  to  forget,  and  his  kindness  to  my  little 
babes,  how  inconsistent  is  the  character  which  James 
gives  of  him  with  his  lordship's  behaviour  to  his 
own  nephew  and  niece,  whose  extreme  fondness  of 
their  uncle  sufficiently  proclaims  his  goodness  to 
them  1  I  need  not  mention  all  that  I  have  heard 
from  Mrs.  Ellison,  every  word  of  which  I  believe  ; 
for  I  have  great  reason  to  think,  notwithstanding 
some  little  levity,  which,  to  give  her  her  due,  she 
sees  and  condemns  in  herself,  she  is  a  very  good  sort 
of  woman." 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  cries  Booth,  "  I  may  have  been 
deceived,  and  I  heartily  hope  I  am  so ;  but  in  cases 
of  this  nature  it  is  always  good  to  be  on  the  surest 
side ;  for,  as  Congreve  says, 

"  The  wise  too  jealous  are  :  fools  too  secure." 
Here  Amelia  burst  into  tears,  upon  which  Booth 
immediately  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  endeavoured 
to  comfort  her.  Passion,  however,  for  a  while  ob- 
structed her  speech,  and  at  last  she  cried,  "  O,  Mr. 
Booth  I  can  I  bear  to  hear  the  word  jealousy  from 
your  mouth  ?" 

*'  Why,  my  love,"  said  Booth,  "  will  you  so  fatally 
misunderstand  my  meaning  1  how  often  shall  I  pro- 
test that  it  is  not  of  you,  but  of  him,  that  I  was  jea- 
lous 1  If  you  could  look  into  my  breast,  and  there 
read  all  the  most  secret  thoughts  of  my  heart,  you 
would  not  see  one  faint  idea  to  your  dishonour." 

"  I  don't  misunderstand  you,  my  dear,"  said  she, 
"  so  much  as  I  am  afraid  you  misunderstand  your- 
self. What  is  it  you  fear"? — you  mention  not  force, 
but  snares.  Is  not  this  to  confess,  at  least,  that  you 
have  some  doubt  of  my  understanding  1  do  you  then 
really  imagine  me  so  weak  as  to  be  cheated  of  my 
virtue  ? — am  I  to  be  deceived  into  an  affection  for  a 
man  before  I  perceive  the  least  inward  hint  of  my 
danger'!  No,  Mr.  Booth,  believe  me,  a  woman  must 
be  a  fool  indeed  who  can  have  in  earnest  such  an 
excuse  for  her  actions.  I  have  not,  I  think,  any 
very  high  opinion  of  my  judgment ;  but  so  far  I 
shall  rely  upon  it,  that  no  man  breathing  could 
have  any  such  designs  as  you  have  apprehended 
without  my  immediately  seeing  them  ;  and  how  I 
should  then  act  I  hope  my  whole  conduct  to  you 
hath  sufficiently  declared." 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  cries  Booth,  "  I  beg  you  will 
mention  it  no  more  ;  if  possible,  forget  it.  I  hope, 
nay,  I  believe,  I  have  been  in  the  wrong ;  pray  for- 
give me.'' 

"  I  will,  I  do  forgive  you,  my  dear,"  said  she,  "  if 
forgiveness  be  a  proper  word  for  one  whom  you  have 
rather  made  miserable  than  angry ;  but  let  me  en- 
treat you  to  banish  for  ever  all  such  suspicions  from 
your  mind.  I  hope  Mrs.  Ellison  hath  not  disco- 
vered the  real  cause  of  your  passion ;  but,  poor 
woman,  if  she  had,  I  am  convinced  it  would  go  no 
farther.  Oh,  Heavens  !  I  would  not  for  the  world 
it  should  reach  his  lordship's  ears.  You  would 
lose  the  best  friend  that  ever  man  liad.  Nay,  I 
would  not  for  his  own  sake,  poor  man  !  for  I  really 
believe  it  would  affect  him  greatly,  and  I  must,  I 
cannot  help  having  an  esteem  for  so  much  goodness. 


An  esteem  which,  by  this  dear  hand,"  said  she, 
taking  Booth's  liand  and  kissing  it,  "  no  man  alive 
shall  ever  obtain  by  making  love  to  me." 

Booth  caught  her  in  his  arms  and  tenderly  em- 
braced her.  After  which  the  reconciliation  soon 
became  complete  ;  and  Booth,  in  the  contemplation 
of  Ills  happiness,  entirely  buried  all  his  jealous 
thouglits. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  chapter  in  which  there  is  much  learning. 
The  next  morning,  whilst  Booth  was  gone  to  take 
his  morning  walk,  Amelia  went  down  into  Mrs.  El- 
lison's apartment,  where,  though  she  was  received 
with  great  civility,  yet  she  found  that  lady  was  not 
at  all  pleased  with  Mr.  Booth  ;  and,  by  some  hints 
which  dropped  from  her  in  conversation,  Amelia 
very  greatly  apprehended  that  Mrs.  Ellison  had  too 
much  suspicion  of  her  husband's  real  uneasiness  ; 
for  that  lady  declared  very  openly  she  could  not 
help  perceiving  what  sort  of  man  Mr.  Booth  was : 
"  And  though  I  have  the  greatest  regard  for  you, 
madam,  in  the  world,"  said  she,  "  yet  I  think  myself 
in  honour  obliged  not  to  impose  on  his  lordship, 
who,  I  know  very  well,  hath  conceived  his  greatest 
liking  to  the  captain  on  my  telling  him  that  he  was 
the  best  husband  in  the  woi-ld." 

Amelia's  fears  gave  her  much  disturbance,  and 
when  her  husband  returned  she  acquainted  him 
with  them ;  upon  which  occasion,  as  it  was  natural, 
she  resumed  a  little  the  topic  of  their  former  dis- 
course, nor  could  she  help  casting,  though  in  very 
gentle  terms,  some  slight  blame  on  Booth  for  having 
entertained  a  suspicion  which,  she  said,  might  in 
its  consequence  very  possibly  prove  their  ruin,  and 
occasion  the  loss  of  his  lordship's  friendship. 

Booth  became  highly  affected  with  what  his  wife 
said,  and  the  more,  as  he  had  just  received  a  note 
from  colonel  James,  informing  him  that  the  colonel 
had  heard  of  a  vacant  company  in  the  regiment 
which  Booth  had  mentioned  to  him,  and  that  he 
had  been  with  his  lordship  about  it,  who  had  pro- 
mised to  use  his  utmost  interest  to  obtain  him  the 
command. 

The  poor  man  now  expressed  the  utmost  concern 
for  his  yesterday's  behaviour,  said  "  he  believed  the 
devil  had  taken  possession  of  him,  and  concluded 
with  crying  out,  "  Sure  I  was  born,  my  dearest  crea- 
ture, to  be  your  torment." 

Amelia  no  sooner  saw  her  husband's  distress  than 
she  instantly  forbore  whatever  might  seem  likely  to 
aggravate  it,  and  applied  herself,  with  all  her  power, 
to  comfort  him.  "  If  you  will  give  me  leave  to  offer 
my  advice,  my  dearest  soul,"  said  she,  "  I  think  all 
might  yet  be  remedied.  I  think  you  know  me  too 
well  to  suspect  that  the  desire  of  diversion  should 
induce  me  to  mention  what  I  am  now  going  to  pro- 
pose ;  and  in  that  confidence  I  will  ask  you  to  let 
me  accept  my  lord's  and  Mrs.  Ellison's  offer,  and  go 
to  the  masquerade.  No  matter  how  little  while  I 
stay  there  ;  if  you  desire  it  I  will  not  be  an  liour 
from  you.  I  can  make  an  hundred  excuses  to  come 
home,  or  tell  a  real  truth,  and  say  I  am  tired  of  the 
place.     The  bare  going  will  cure  everything." 

Amelia  had  no  sooner  done  speaking  than  Booth 
immediately  approved  her  advice,  and  readily  gave 
his  consent.  He  could  not,  however,  help  saying, 
that  the  shorter  her  stay  was  there  the  more  agree- 
able it  would  be  to  him  ;  "  for  you  know,  my  dear," 
said  he,  "  I  would  never  willingly  be  a  moment  out 
of  your  sight." 

In  the  afternoon  Amelia  sent  to  invite  Mrs.  Ellison 
to  a  dish  of  tea  ;    and  Booth  undertook  to  laugh  olt' 
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all  that  had  pasBed  yesterday,  In  which  attempt  the 
abundant  good  liuniour  of  that  hidy  gave  liim  great 
hopes  of  success. 

Mrs.  Bennet  came  that  afternoon  to  make  a  visit, 
and  M-as  ahnost  an  hour  with  Booth  and  Amelia  be- 
fore the  entry  of  ]Mrs.  Ellison. 

Mr.  Booth  had  hitherto  rather  disliked  this  young 
lady,  and  had  wondered  at  the  pleasure  which  AmeUa 
declared  she  took  in  her  company.  This  afternoon, 
however,  he  changed  his  opinion,  and  liked  her  al- 
most as  much  as  his  wife  had  done.  She  did  indeed 
behave  at  this  time  with  more  than  ordinary  gaiety  ; 
and  good  humour  gave  a  glow  to  her  countenance 
that  set  off  her  features,  which  were  very  pretty,  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  lessened  the  deaduess  that 
had  usually  appeared  in  her  complexion. 

But  if  Booth  was  now  pleased  with  Mrs.  Bennet, 
Amelia  was  still  more  pleased  with  her  than  ever. 
For,  when  their  discourse  turned  on  love,  Amelia 
discovered  that  her  new  friend  had  all  the  same  sen- 
timents on  that  subject  with  herself.  In  the  course 
of  their  conversation  Booth  gave  Mrs.  Bennet  a  hint 
of  wishing  her  a  good  husband,  upon  which  both  the 
ladies  declaimed  against  second  marriages  with  equal 
vehemence. 

Upon  this  occasion  Booth  and  his  wife  discovered 
a  talent  in  their  visitant  to  which  they  had  been 
before  entirely  strangers,  and  for  which  they  both 
greatly  admired  her,  and  this  was,  that  the  lady  was 
a  good  scholar,  in  which,  indeed,  she  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  poor  Amelia,  whose  reading  was  confined 
to  English  plays  and  poetry ;  besides  which,  I  think 
she  had  conversed  only  with  the  divinity  of  the  great 
and  learned  Dr.  Barrow,  and  with  the  histories  of 
the  excellent  Bishop  Burnet. 

Amelia  delivered  herself  on  the  subject  of  second 
marriages  with  much  eloquence  and  great  good 
sense  ;  but  when  Mrs.  Bennet  came  to  give  her 
opinion  she  spoke  in  the  following  manner:  "  I 
shall  not  enter  into  the  question  concerning  the 
legality  of  bigamy.  Our  laws  certainly  allow  it, 
and  so,  I  think,  doth  our  religion.  We  are  now 
debating  only  on  the  decency  of  it,  and  in  this  light 
I  own  myself  as  strenuous  an  advocate  against  it  as 
any  Roman  matron  would  have  been  in  those  ages 
of  the  commonwealth  when  it  was  held  to  be  in- 
famous. For  my  own  part,  how  great  a  paradox 
soever  my  opinion  may  seem,  I  solemnly  declare,  I 
see  but  little  difference  between  having  two  hus- 
bands at  one  time  and  at  several  times  ;  and  of  this 
I  am  very  confident,  that  the  same  degree  of  love  for 
a  first  husband  which  preserves  a  woman  in  the  one 
case  will  presei-ve  her  in  the  other.  There  is  one 
argument  which  I  scarce  know  how  to  deliver  be- 
fore you,  sir  ;  but — if  a  woman  hath  lived  with  her 
first  husband  without  having  children,  I  think  it  un- 
pardonable in  her  to  carry  barrenness  into  a  second 
family.  On  the  contrary,  if  she  hath  children  by 
her  first  husband,  to  give  them  a  second  father  is 
still  more  unpardonable." 

"  But  suppose,  madam,"  cries  Booth,  interrupting 
her  with  a  smile,  "  she  should  have  had  children  by 
her  first  husband,  and  have  lost  them  V 

"  That  is  a  case,"  answered  she,  with  a  sigh, 
"  which  I  did  not  desire  to  think  of,  and  I  must  own 
it  the  most  favourable  light  in  which  a  second 
marriage  can  be  seen.  But  the  scriptures,  as  Pe- 
trarch observes,  rather  suffer  them  than  commend 
them ;  and  St.  Jerom  speaks  against  them  with  the 
utmost  bitterness." — "  I  remember,"  cries  Booth 
(who  was  willing  either  to  show  his  learning,  or  to 
draw  out  the  lady's),  "  a  very  wise  law  of  Charondas, 
the  famous  lawgiver  of  Thurium,  by  which  men  who 
married  a  second  time  were  removed  from  all  pub- 


lic councils  ;  for  it  was  scarce  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  he  who  was  so  great  a  fool  in  his  own  family 
should  be  wise  in  public  afikirs.  And  though  second 
marriages  were  permitted  among  the  Romans,  yet 
they  were  at  the  same  time  discouraged,  and  those 
Roman  widows  who  refused  them  were  held  in  high 
esteem,  and  honoured  with  what  Valerius  Maximus 
calls  the  Corona  Pudicitiffi.  In  the  noble  family  of 
Camilli  there  was  not,  in  many  ages,  a  single  instance 
of  this,  which  Martial  calls  adultery: 

Qua;  futii's  nubit,  nun  nubif;  adultera  lege  est." 
"  True,  sir,"  says  Mrs.  Bennet,  "  and  Virgil  calls 
this  a  violation  of  chastity,  and  makes  Dido  speak  of 
it  with  the  utmost  detestation  : 

Svd  mihi  vi:l  Tellus  optcm  prius  ima  dchiscat; 
I'el  Pater  umniputens  adigal  mefulmine  ad  umbras, 
Pallentes  umbras  Erebi,  'luctcmque  profimdam, 
Ante,pudor,  quam  te  viul-o,  aut  tua  jura  resoho. 
Itle  mens,  primum  qui  me  sibijunxit,  amores, 
Ille  habeat  semper  secum,  servctque  Sepulchro." 
She  repeated  these  lines  with  so  strong  an  em- 
phasis, that  she  almost  frightened  Amelia  out  of  her 
wits,  and  not  a  little  staggered  Booth,  who  was  him- 
self no  contemptible   scholar.     lie  expressed  great 
admiration  of  the  lady's  learning  ;  upon  which  she 
said  it  was  all  the  fortune  given  her  by  her  father, 
and  all  the   dower  left  her   by  her  husband  ;   "  and 
sometimes,"  said  she,   "  I   am   inclined  to   think  I 
enjoy  more  pleasure  from  it  than  if  they  had   be- 
stowed on  me  what  the  world  would  in  general  call 
more  valuable." — She  then  took  occasion,  from  the 
surprise  which  Booth  had  affected  to  conceive  at  her 
repeating  Latin  with  so  good  a  grace,  to  comment  on 
that  great  absurdity   (for  so  she  termed  it)   of  ex- 
cluding women  from  learning  ;  for  which  they  were 
equally    qualified   with   the  men,    and  in  which  so 
many  had  made  so  notable  a  proficiency  ;  for  a  proof 
of  which  she  mentioned  madam  Dacier,    and  many 
others. 

Though  both  Booth  and  Amelia  outwardly  con- 
curred with  her  sentiments,  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  they  did  not  assent  rather  out  of  complai- 
sance, than  from  their  real  judgment. 


CHAPTER  VIII.  J 

Contaiuing  some  unaccouutable  beliaviour  in  Mrs.  ElL'son.  ^ 
Mrs.  Ellison  made  her  entrance  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  discourse.  At  her  first  appearance  she 
put  on  an  unusual  degree  of  formality  and  reserve  ; 
but  when  Amelia  had  acquainted  her  that  she  de- 
signed to  accept  the  favour  intended  her,  she  soon 
began  to  alter  the  gravity  of  her  muscles,  and  pre- 
sently fell  in  with  that  ridicule  which  Booth  thought 
proper  to  throw  on  his  yesterday's  behaviour. 

The    conversation    now   became   very  lively  and 
pleasant,    in    which   Booth    having   mentioned    the 
discourse  that  passed  in  the  last  chapter,  and  having 
greatly  complimented  Mrs.  Bennet's  speech  on  that 
occasion,    Mrs.    Ellison,  who  was  as  strenuous   an  i 
advocate  on  the  other  side,  began  to  rally  that  lady 
extremely,   declaring  it  was  a  certain  sign  she  in-^ 
tended    to   marry   again   soon.      "  Married  ladies,"  ' 
cries  she,  "  I  believe,  sometimes  think  themselves  in  i 
earnest  in  such  declarations,  though  they  are  ofteneivr 
perhaps    meant  as  compliments  to  their  husbands ; ; 
but,    when  widows  exclaim  loudly    against  second  !; 
marriages,    I    would   always    lay  a  wager  that  the 
man,  if  not  the  wedding-day,  is  absolutely  fixed  on." 
Mrs.  Bennet  made  very  little  answer  to  this  sar- 
casm.    Indeed,  she  had  scarce  opened  her  lips  from 
the  time  of  Mrs.  Ellison's  coming  into  the  room,  and 
had  grown  particularly  grave  at  the   mention  of  the 
masquerade.     xVmelia  imputed  this  to  her  being  left 
out    of  the  party,  a  matter   which  is  often  no  small 
mortification  to  human  pride,  and  in  a  Avhisper  asked 
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Mrs.  Ellison  if  she  could  not  procure  a  third  ticket, 
to  which  she  receiyed  an  absolute  negative. 

During  the  whole  time  of  Mrs.  Bennet's  stay, 
which  was  above  an  hour  afterwards,  she  remained 
perfectly  silent,  and  looked  extremely  melancholy. 
This  made  Amelia  very  uneasy,  as  she  concluded 
she  had  guessed  the  cause  of  her  vexation.  In 
which  opinion  she  was  the  more  confirmed  from 
certain  looks  of  no  very  pleasant  kind  which  Mrs. 
Bennet  now  and  then  cast  on  Mrs.  Ellison,  and 
the  more  than  ordinary  concern  that  appeared  in 
the  former  lady's  countenance  whenever  the  mas- 
querade was  mentioned,  and  which,  unfortunately, 
was  the  principal  topic  of  their  discourse  ;  for  Mrs. 
Ellison  gave  a  very  elaborate  description  of  the 
extreme  beauty  of  the  place  and  elegance  of  the 
diversion. 

When  Mrs.  Bennet  was  departed,  Amelia  could 
not  help  again  soliciting  Mrs.  Ellison  for  another 
ticket,  declaring  she  was  certain  Mrs.  Bennet  had 
a  great  inclination  to  go  with  them  ;  but  Mrs.  El- 
lison again  excused  herself  from  asking  it  of  his 
lordship.  "  Besides,  madam,"  says  she,  "  if  I  would 
go  thither  with  Mrs.  Bennet,  which,  I  own  to  you, 
I  don't  choose,  as  she  is  a  person  whom  nobody 
knows,  I  very  much  doubt  whether  she  herself  would 
like  it  ;  for  she  is  a  woman  of  a  very  unaccountable 
turn.  All  her  delight  lies  in  books  ;  and  as  for  pub- 
lic diversions,  I  have  heard  her  often  declare  her 
abhorrence  of  them." 

"  AVhat  then,"  said  Amelia,  "  could  occasion  all 
that  gravity  from  the  moment  the  masquerade  was 
mentioned  %" 

"As  to  that,"  answered  the  other,  "there  is  no 
guessing.  You  have  seen  her  altogether  as  grave 
before  uoav.  She  hath  had  these  fits  of  gravity  at 
times  ever  since  the  death  of  her  husband." 

"  Poor  creature  !"  cries  Amelia  ;  "  I  heartily  pity 
her,  for  she  must  certainly  suffer  a  great  deal  on 
these  occasions.  I  declare  I  have  taken  a  strange 
fancy  to  her." 

"Perhaps  you  would  not  like  her  so  well  if  you 
knew  her  thoroughly,"  answered  Mrs.  Ellison. — 
"  She  is,  upon  the  whole,  but  of  a  whimsical  temper  ; 
and,  if  you  will  take  my  opinion,  you  should  not 
cultivate  too  much  intimacy  with  her.  I  know  you 
will  never  mention  what  I  say  ;  but  she  is  like  some 
pictures  which  please  best  at  a  distance." 

Amelia  did  not  seem  to  agree  with  these  senti- 
ments, and  she  greatly  importuned  Mrs.  Ellison  to 
be  more  explicit,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  she  continued 
to  give  only  dark  hints  to  Mrs.  Bennet's  disadvan- 
tage ;  and,  if  ever  she  let  drop  something  a  little 
too  harsh,  she  failed  not  immediately  to  contradict 
herself  by  throwing  some  gentle  commendations 
into  the  other  scale ;  so  that  her  conduct  appeared 
utterly  unaccountable  to  Amelia,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  she  knew  not  whether  to  conclude  Mrs.  El- 
lison to  be  a  friend  or  enemy  to  Mrs.  Bennet. 

During  this  latter  conversation  Booth  was  not  in 
the  room,  for  he  had  been  summoned  down  stairs 
by  the  Serjeant,  who  came  to  him  with  news  from 
jMurphy,  whom  he  had  met  that  evening,  and  who 
assured  the  serjcant  that,  if  he  was  desirous  of 
j-ecovering  the  debt  which  he  had  before  pre- 
tended to  have  on  Booth,  he  might  shortly  have  an 
opportunity,  for  that  there  was  to  be  a  very  strong 
petition  to  the  board  the  next  time  they  sat.  Murphy 
said  further  that  he  need  not  fear  having  his  money, 
for  that,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  the  captain  had 
several  things  of  great  value,  and  eA'en  his  children 
had  gold  watclics. 

This  greatly  alarmed  Booth,  and  still  more  when  the 
Serjeant  reported  to  him,  from  Mm-phy,  that  all  these 


things  had  been  seen  in  his  possession  within  a  day 
last  past.  He  now  plainly  perceived,  as  he  thought, 
that  Murphy  himself,  or  one  of  his  emissaries,  had 
been  the  supposed  madman  ;  and  he  now  very  well 
accounted  to  himself,  in  his  own  mind,  for  all  that 
had  happened,  concei%dng  that  the  design  was  to 
examine  into  the  state  of  his  efitcts,  and  to  try 
whether  it  was  worth  his  creditors'  while  to  plunder 
him  by  law. 

At  his  return  to  his  apartment  he  communicated 
what  he  had  heard  to  Amelia  and  Mrs.  Ellison,  not 
disguising  his  apprehensions  of  the  enemy's  inten- 
tions ;  but  Mrs.  Ellison  endeavoured  to  laugh  him 
out  of  his  fears,  calling  him  faint-hearted,  and  as- 
suring him  he  might  depend  on  her  lawyer.  "  Till 
you  hear  from  him,"  said  she,  "  you  may  rest  en- 
tirely contented  ;  for,  take  my  word  for  it,  no  danger 
can  happen  to  you  of  which  you  will  not  be  timely 
apprised  by  him.  And  as  for  the  fellow  that  had 
the  impudence  to  come  into  your  room,  if  he  was 
sent  on  such  an  errand  as  you  mention,  I  heartily 
wish  I  had  been  at  home  ;  I  would  have  secured 
him  safe  with  a  constable,  and  have  carried  him 
directly  before  justice  Thresher.  I  know  the  jus- 
tice is  an  enemy  to  bailiffs  on  his  own  account." 

This  heartening  speech  a  little  roused  the  courage 
of  Booth,  and  somewhat  comforted  Amelia,  though 
the  spirits  of  both  had  been  too  much  hun-ied  to 
suffer  them  either  to  give  or  receive  much  enter- 
tainment that  evening ;  which  Mrs.  Ellison  per- 
ceiving soon  took  her  leave,  and  left  this  unhappy 
couple  to  seek  relief  from  sleep,  that  powerful  friend 
to  the  distressed,  though,  like  other  powerful  friends, 
he  is  not  always  ready  to  give  his  assistance  to  those 
who  want  it  most. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Containing  a  very  strange  incident. 
When  the  husband  and  wife  were  alone  they  again 
talked  over  the  news  which  the  serjeant  had  brought; 
on  which  occasion  Amelia  did  all  she  could  to  con- 
ceal her  own  fears,  and  to  quiet  those  of  her  hus- 
band. At  last  she  turned  the  conversation  on  ano- 
ther subject,  and  poor  Mrs.  Bennet  was  brought  on 
the  carpet.  "  I  should  be  sorry,"  cries  Amelia,  "  to 
find  I  had  conceived  an  affection  for  a  bad  woman  ; 
and  yet  I  begin  to  fear-  Mrs.  Ellison  knows  some- 
thing of  her  more  than  she  cares  to  discover ;  why 
else  should  she  be  unwilling  to  be  seen  with  her  in 
public  1  Besides,  I  have  observed  that  Mrs.  Ellison 
hath  been  always  backward  to  introduce  her  to  me, 
nor  would  ever  bring  her  to  my  apartment,  though 
I  have  often  desired  her.  Nay,  she  hath  given  me 
frequent  hints  not  to  cultivate  the  acquainta,nce. 
What  do  you  think,  my  dear  1  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  contract  an  intimacy  with  a  wicked  person." 
"  Nay,  my  dear,"  cries  Booth,  "  I  know  no  more 
of  her,  nor  indeed  hardly  so  much  as  yourself.  But 
this,  I  think,  that  if  Mrs.  Ellison  knows  any  reason 
why  she  should  not  have  introduced  Mrs.  Bennet 
into  your  company,  she  was  very  much  in  the  wrong 
in  introducing  her  into  it." 

In  discourses  of  this  kind  they  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening.  In  the  morning  Booth 
rose  early,  and,  going  down  stairs,  received  from 
little  Betty  a  sealed  note,  which  contained  the  fol- 
lowing words  : 

Beware,  beware,  beware ; 

For  I  apprelienil  a  dreadful  snare 

Is  laid  for  virtuous  innocence. 

Under  a  friend's  false  pretence. 
Booth    immediately    inquired    of    the    girl    who 
brought  this  notel    and  was  told  it  came  by  a  chair- 
man, who,   having   delivered   it,  departed   without 
saying  a  woi'd 
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He  Avas  extremely  staggered  at  what  he  read,  and 
presently  referred  the  advice  to  the  same  affair  on 
which  he  had  received  those  hints  from  Atkinson 
the  preceding  evening ;  but  when  he  came  to  con- 
sider the  words  more  maturely  he  could  not  so  well 
reconcile  the  two  last  lines  of  this  poetical  epistle,  if 
it  may  he  so  called,  with  any  danger  which  the  law 
gave  him  reason  to  apprehend.  Mr.  Murphy  and 
his  gang  could  not  well  be  said  to  attack  either  Ins 
innocence  or  virtue  ;  nor  did  they  attack  him  under 
any  colour  or  pretence  of  friendship. 

After  much  deliberation  on  this  matter  a  very 
strange  suspicion  came  into  his  head  ;  and  this  was, 
that  he  was  betrayed  by  Mrs.  Ellison.  He  had,  for 
some  time,  conceived  no  very  high  opinion  of  that 
good  gentlewoman,  and  he  now  began  to  suspect 
that  she  was  bribed  to  betray  him.  By  this  means 
he  thought  he  could  best  account  for  the  strange  ap- 
pearance of  the  supposed  madman.  And  when  this 
conceit  once  had  birth  in  his  mind,  several  circum- 
stances nourished  and  improved  it.  Among  these 
were  her  jocose  behaviour  and  raillery  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  her  attempt  to  ridicule  his  fears  from  the 
message  which  tlie  serjeant  had  brought  him. 

This  suspicion  was  indeed  preposterous,  and  not 
at  all  warranted  by,  or  even  consistent  with,  the 
cliaracter  and  whole  beh'aviour  of  Mrs.  Ellison,  but 
it  was  the  only  one  which  at  that  time  suggested 
itself  to  his  mind ;  and,  however  blamable  it  might 
be,  it  was  certainly  not  unnatural  in  him  to  enter- 
tain it ;  for  so  great  a  torment  is  anxiety  to  the 
human  mind,  that  we  always  endeavour  to  relieve 
ourselves  from  it  by  guesses,  however  doubtful  or 
uncertain  ;  on  all  which  occasions,  dislike  and 
hatred  are  the  surest  guides  to  lead  om'  suspicion  to 
its  object. 

When  Amelia  rose  to  breakfast,  Booth  produced 
the  note  which  he  had  received,  saying,  "  My  dear, 
you  have  so  often  blamed  me  for  keeping  secrets 
from  you,  and  I  have  so  often,  indeed,  endeavoured 
to  conceal  secrets  of  this  kind  from  you  with  such  ill 
success,  that  I  think  I  shall  never  more  attempt  it." 
Amelia  read  the  letter  hastily,  and  seemed  not  a  little 
discomposed  ;  then,  turning  to  Booth  with  a  very  dis- 
consolate countenance,  she  said,  "  Sure  fortune  takes 
a  delight  in  terrifying  us !  what  can  be  the  meaning 
of  this  1"  Then,  fixing  her  eyes  attentively  on  the 
paper,  she  perused  it  for  some  time,  till  Booth  cried, 
"  How  is  it  possible,  my  Emily,  you  can  read  such 
stuff  patiently  °i  the  verses  are  certainly  as  bad  as 
ever  were  written." — "  I  was  trying,  my  dear,"  an- 
swered she,  "  to  recollect  the  hand  ;  for  I  will  take 
my  oath  I  have  seen  it  before,  and  that  very  lately  ;" 
and  suddenly  she  cried  out,  with  great  emotion,  ""  I 
remember  it  perfectly  now  ;  it  is  Mrs.  Bennet's  hand. 
Mrs.  Ellison  showed  me  a  letter  from  her  but  a  day 
or  two  ago.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  hand,  and  I  am 
positive  it  is  hers." 

"  If  it  be  hers,"  cries  Booth,  "  what  can  she  pos- 
sibly mean  by  the  latter  part  of  her  caution  ?  sure 
Mrs.  Ellison  hath  no  intention  to  betray  us." 

"  I  know  not  what  she  means,"  answered  Ame- 
lia, "  but  I  am  resolved  to  know  immediately,  for  I 
am  certain  of  the  hand.  By  the  greatest  luck  in  the 
world,  she  told  me  yesterday  where  her  lodgings 
were,  when  she  pressed  me  exceedingly  to  come 
and  see  her.  She  lives  but  a  very  few  doors  from 
us,  and  I  will  go  to  her  this  moment." 

Booth  made  not  the  least  objection  to  his  wife's 
design.  His  cnriosity  was,  indeed,  as  great  as  hers, 
and  so  was  his  impatience  to  satisfy  it,  though  he 
mentioned  not  this  his  impatience  to  Amelia ;  and 
perhaps  it  had  been  well  for  him  if  he  had. 

Amelia,  therefore,   presently  equipped  herself  in 


her  walking  dress,  and,  leaving  her  children  to  the 
care  of  her  husband,  made  all  possible  haste  to  Mrs. 
Bennet's  lodgings. 

Amelia  waited  near  five  minutes  at  Mrs.  Bennet's 
door  before  any  one  came  to  open  it ;  at  length  a 
maid  servant  appeared,  who,  being  asked  if  Mrs. 
Bennet  was  at  home,  answered,  with  some  confusion 
in  her  countenance,  that  she  did  not  know ;  "  but, 
madam,"  said  she,  "  if  you  will  send  up  your  name, 
I  will  go  and  see."  Amelia  then  told  her  name, 
and  the  wench,  after  staying  a  considerable  time, 
returned  and  acquainted  her  that  Mrs.  Bennet  was 
at  home.  She  Avas  then  ushered  into  a  parlour  and 
told  that  the  lady  would  wait  on  her  presently. 

In  this  parlour  Amelia  cooled  her  heels,  as  the 
phrase  is,  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  She  seemed, 
indeed,  at  this  time,  in  the  miserable  situation  of 
one  of  those  poor  wretches  who  make  their  morning 
visits  to  the  great  to  solicit  favoui-s,  or  perhaps  to 
solicit  the  payment  of  a  debt,  for  both  are  alike 
treated  as  beggars,  and  the  latter  sometimes  con- 
sidered as  the  more  troublesome  beggars  of  the  two. 

During  her  stay  here,  Amelia  observed  the  house 
to  be  in  great  confusion  ;  a  great  bustle  was  heard 
above  stairs,  and  the  maid  ran  up  and  down  several 
times  in  a  great  hurry. 

At  length  Mrs.  Bennet  herself  came  in.  She 
was  greatly  disordered  in  her  looks,  and  had,  as  the 
women  call  it,  huddled  on  her  clothes  in  much 
haste  ;  for,  in  truth,  she  was  in  bed  when  Amelia 
first  came.  Of  this  fact  she  informed  her,  as  the 
only  apology  she  could  make  for  ha«ng  caused  her 
to  wait  so  long  for  her  company. 

Amelia  very  readily  accepted  her  apologj',  but 
asked  her  with  a  smile,  if  these  early  hours  were 
usual  with  herl  Mrs.  Bennet  turned  as  red  as 
scarlet  at  the  question,  and  answered,  "  No,  in- 
deed, dear  madam.  I  am  for  the  most  part  a  very 
early  riser  ;  but  I  happened  accidently  to  sit  up  very 
late  last  night.  I  am  sure  I  had  little  expectation  of 
your  intending  me  such  a  favour  this  morning." 

Amelia,  looking  very  stedfastly  at  her,  said,  "  Is 
it  possible,  madam,  you  should  think  such  a  note  as 
this  would  raise  no  curiosity  in  me  V'  She  then 
gave  her  the  note,  asking  her  if  she  did  know  the 
hand  1 

Mrs.  Bennet  appeared  in  the  utmost  surprise  and 
confusion  at  this  instant.  Indeed,  if  Amelia  had 
conceived  but  the  slightest  suspicion  before,  the  be- 
haviour of  the  lady  would  have  been  a  sufficient 
confirmation  to  her  of  the  truth.  She  waited  not, 
therefore,  for  an  answer,  which,  indeed,  the  other 
seemed  in  no  haste  to  give,  but  conjured  her  in  the 
most  earnest  manner  to  explain  to  her  the  meaning 
of  so  extraordinary  an  act  of  friendship ;  "  for  so," 
said  she,  "  I  esteem  it,  being  convinced  you  must  have 
sufficient  reason  for  the  warning  you  have  given  me." 

Mrs.  Bennet,  after  some  hesitation,  answered, 
"  I  need  not,  I  believe,  tell  you  how  much  I  am  sur- 
prised at  what  you  have  shown  me  ;  and  the  chief 
reason  of  my  surprise  is,  how  you  came  to  discover 
my  hand.  Sure,  madam,  you  have  not  shown  it  to 
Mrs.  Ellison." 

Amelia  declared  she  had  not,  but  desired  she 
would  question  her  no  fartlier.  "  What  signifies 
how  I  discovered  it,  since  your  hand  it  certainly  is  1" 

"I  own  it  is,"  cries  Mrs.  Bennet,  recovering  her, 
spirits,  "  and  since  you  have  not  shown  it  to  thati 
woman  I  am  satisfied.  I  begin  to  guess  now  whence] 
you  might  have  your  information  ;  but  no  matter ;: 
I  wish  I  had  never  done  anything  of  which  I  ought 
to  be  more  ashamed.  No  one  can,  I  think,  jvistly 
accuse  me  of  a  crime  on  that  account;  and  I  thank 
Heaven  my  shame  will  never  be  directed  by   the 
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false  opinion  of  the  world.  Perhaps  it  was  wrong 
to  show  my  letter,  but  when  I  consider  all  circum- 
stances I  can  forgive  it." 

"  Since  you  have  guessed  the  truth,"  said  Ame- 
lia, "  I  am  not  obliged  to  deny  it.  She,  indeed, 
showed  me  your  letter,  but  I  am  sure  you  have  not 
the  least  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, your  behaviour  on  so  melancholy  an  occasion 
was  highly  praiseworthy  ;  and  your  bearing  up  under 
such  afflictions  as  the  loss  of  a  husband  in  so  dread- 
ful a  situation  was  truly  great  and  heroical." 

"  So  Mrs.  Ellison  tlien  hath  shown  you  my  let- 
ter^" cries  Mrs.  Bennet,  eagerly. 

"  Why,  did  not  you  guess  it  yourself]"  answered 
Amelia ;  "  otherwise  I  am  sure  I  have  betrayed  my 
honour  in  mentioning  it.  I  hope  you  have  not 
drawn  me  inadvertently  into  any  breach  of  ray  pro- 
mise. Did  you  not  assert,  and  that  with  an  abso- 
lute certainty,  that  you  knew  she  had  shown  me 
your  letter,  and  ttat  you  was  not  angry  with  her  for 
so  doing  1" 

*'  I  am  so  confused,"  replied  Mrs.  Bennet,  "  that 
I  scarce  know  what  I  say  ;  yes,  yes,  I  remember  I 
did  say  so — I  wish  I  had  no  greater  reason  to  be 
angry  with  her  than  that." 

"For  Heaven's  sake,"  cries  Amelia,  "do  not 
delay  my  request  any  longer  ;  what  you  say  now 
greatly  increases  my  curiosity,  and  my  mind  will  be 
on  the  rack  till  you  discover  your  whole  meaning  ; 
for  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  something 
of  the  utmost  importance  was  the  purport  of  your 
message." 

"  Of  the  utmost  importance,  indeed,"  cries  Mrs. 
Bennet ;  "  at  least  you  will  own  my  apprehensions 
were  sufficiently  well  founded.  O  gracious  Heaven  ! 
how  happy  shall  I  think  myself  if  I  should  have 
proved  your  preservation !  I  will,  indeed,  explain 
my  meaning ;  but,  in  order  to  disclose  all  my  fears 
in  their  just  colours,  I  must  unfold  my  whole  his- 
tory to  you.  Can  you  have  patience,  madam,  to 
listen  to  the  story  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  women  f 

Amelia  assured  her  of  the  highest  attention,  and 
Mrs.  Bennet  soon  after  began  to  relate  what  is 
written  in  Ihe  seventh  book  of  this  history. 


BOOK  VII.— CHAPTER  I. 

A  very  short  chapter,  aud  consequently  requiring  no  preface. 
Mrs.  Bennet  having  fastened  the  door,  and  both 
the  ladies  having  taken  their  places,  she  once  or 
twice  offered  to  speak,  when  passion  stopped  her 
utterance ;  and,  after  a  minute's  silence,  she  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears.  Upon  which  Amelia,  express- 
ing the  utmost  tenderness  for  her,  as  well  by  her 
look  as  by  her  accent,  cried,  "What  can  be  the 
reason,  dear  madam,  of  all  this  emotion  1"  "  O,  Mrs. 
Booth!"  answered  she,  "  I  find  I  have  undertaken 
what  I  am  not  able  to  perform.  You  would  not 
wonder  at  my  emotion  if  you  knew  you  had  an  adul- 
tress  and  a  murderer  now  standing  before  you." 

Amelia  turned  pale  as  death  at  these  words,  which 
Mrs.  Bennet  obser-ving,  collected  aU  the  force  she 
was  able,  and,  a  little  composing  her  countenance, 
cried,  "  I  see,  madam,  I  have  terrified  you  with 
such  dreadful  words ;  but  I  hope  you  will  not  think 
me  guilty  of  these  crimes  in  the  blackest  degree." 
"  Guilty  !"  cries  Amelia.  "  O  Heavens  !"  <>  I  be- 
lieve, indeed,  your  candour,"  continued  Mrs.  Ben- 
net, "will  be  readier  to  acquit  me  than  I  am  to 
acquit  myself.  Indiscretion,  at  least,  the  highest, 
most  unpardonable  indiscretion,  I  shall  always  lav 
to  my  own  charge  :  and,  when  I  reflect  on  the  fatal 
consequences,  I  can  never,  never,  forgive  myself." 
Here  she  again  began  to  lament  in  so  bitter  a  man- 


ner, that  Amelia  endeavoured,  as  much  as  she  could 
(for  slie  was  herself  greatly  shocked),  to  soothe  and 
comfort  her;  telling  her  that,  if  indiscretion  was  her 
highest  crime,  the  unhappy  consequences  made  her 
rather  an  unfortunate  than  a  guilty  person  ;  and  con- 
cluded by  saying, — "  Indeed,  madam,  you  have 
raised  my  curiosity  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  I  beg 
you  will  proceed  with  your  story." 

Mrs.  Bennet  then  seemed  a  second  time  going  to 
begin  her  relation,  when  she  cried  out,  "  I  would, 
if  possible,  tire  you  with  no  more  of  my  unfortunate 
life  than  just  with  that  part  which  leads  to  a  cata- 
strophe in  which  I  think  you  may  yourself  be  inte- 
rested ;   but  I  protest  I  am  at  a  loss  where  to  begin." 

"  Begin  wherever  you  please,  dear  madam,"  cries 
Amelia  ;  "  but  I  beg  you  will  consider  my  impa- 
tience." "  I  do  consider  it,"  answered  Mrs.  Ben- 
net ;  "  and  therefore  would  begin  with  that  part  of 
my  story  which  leads  directly  to  what  concerns  your- 
self; for  how,  indeed,  should  my  life  produce  any- 
thing worthy  your  notice  1"  "Do  not  say  so, 
madam,"  cries  Amelia ;  "  I  assure  you  I  have  long 
suspected  there  were  some  very  remarkable  incidents 
in  your  life,  and  have  only  wanted  an  opportimity 
to  impart  to  you  my  desire  of  hearing  them  :  I  beg, 
therefore,  you  would  make  no  more  apologies."  "  I 
will  not,  madam,"  cries  Mrs.  Bennet,  "  and  yet  I 
would  avoid  anything  trivial;  though,  indeed,  in 
stories  of  distress,  especially  where  love  is  concerned, 
many  little  incidents  may  appear  trivial  to  those  who 
have  never  felt  the  passion,  which,  to  delicate  minds, 
are  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  whole."  "  Nay, 
but,  dear  madam,"  cries  Amelia,  "  this  is  all  pre- 
face." 

"  Well,  madam,"  answered  Mrs.  Bennet,  "  I  will 
consider  your  impatience."  She  then  rallied  all  her 
spirits  in  the  best  manner  she  could,  and  began  as 
is  written  in  the  next  chapter. 

And  here  possibly  the  reader  will  blame  Mrs. 
Bennet  for  taking  her  story  so  far  back,  and  relating 
so  much  of  her  life  in  which  Amelia  had  no  concern  ; 
but,  in  truth,  she  was  desirous  of  inculcating  a  good 
opinion  of  herself,  from  recounting  those  transactions 
where  her  conduct  was  unexceptionable,  before  she 
came  to  the  more  dangerous  and  suspicious  part  of 
her  character.  This  I  really  suppose  to  have  been 
her  intention ;  for  to  sacrifice  the  time  and  patience 
of  Amelia  at  such  a  season  to  the  mere  love  of  talk- 
ing of  herself  would  have  been  as  unpardonable  in 
her  as  the  bearing  it  was  in  Amelia  a  proof  of  the 
most  perfect  good  breeding. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Tlie  beginning  of  Mrs.  Bennefs  !iistory. 
"  I  WAS  the  younger  of  two  daughters  of  a  clergy- 
man in  Essex  ;  of  one  in  whose  praise  if  I  should 
indulge  my  fond  heart  in  speaking,  I  think  my  in- 
vention could  not  outgo  the  reality.  He  was  indeed 
well  worthy  of  the  cloth  he  wore ;  and  that,  I  think, 
is  the  highest  character  a  man  can  obtain. 

"  During  the  first  part  of  my  life,  even  till  I  reached 
my  sixteenth  year,  I  can  recollect  nothing  to  relate 
to  you.  All  was  one  long  serene  day,  in  looking 
back  upon  Avhich,  as  when  we  cast  our  eyes  on  a 
calm  sea,  no  object  arises  to  my  view.  All  appears 
one  scene  of  happiness  and  tranquillity. 

"  On  the  day,  then,  when  I  became  sixteen  years 
old,  must  1  begin  my  history;  for  on  that  day  I  first 
tasted  the  bitterness  of  sorrow. 

"  My  father,  besides  those  prescribed  by  our  reli- 
gion, kept  five  festivals  every  year.  These  were  on 
his  wedding-day,  and  on  the  birth-day  of  each  of  his 
little  family;  on  these  occasions  he  used  to  invite 
two  or  three  neighbours  to  his  house,  and  to  indulge 
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himself,  as  he  said,  in  great  excess  ;  for  so  he  called 
drinking  a  pint  of  very  small  punch ;  and,  indeed,  it 
might  appear  excess  to  one  who  on  other  days  rarely 
tasted  any  liquor  stronger  than  small  beer. 

"Upon  my  unfortunate  birth-day,  then,  when  we 
were  all  in  a  high  degree  of  mirth,  my  mother  hav- 
in-  left  the  room   after  dinner,  and  staying   away 
pretty  long,  my  father  sent  me  to  see  for  her.     I  went 
according  to  his  orders  ;  but,  though  I  seaixhed  the 
whole  house,  and  called  after  her  without  doors,  I 
could  neither  see  nor  hear  her.  I  was  a  little  alarmed 
at  this  (though  far  from   suspecting  any  great  mis- 
chief had  befallen  her),  and  ran   back  to  acquaint 
my  father,  who  answered  coolly  (for  he  was  a  man 
of  the  calmest  temper),  'Very  well,  my  dear,  I  sup- 
pose she  is  not  gone  far,  and  will  be  here  immedi- 
ately.'     Half  an  hour  or    more    passed    alter   this. 
When,  she  not  returning,  my  father  himself  expressed 
some   surprise   at    her  stay  ;  declaring  it   must    be 
some  matter  of  importance  which  could  detain  her 
at  that  time  from  her  company.     His  surprise  now 
increased  every  minute,  and  he  began  to  grow  un- 
easy, and  to  show  sufficient  symptoms  in  his  coun- 
tenance of  what  he  felt  within.  He  then  despatched 
the  servant-maid  to  inquire  after  her  mistress  in  the 
parish,    but  waited   not   her   return;    for  she   was 
scarce  gone  out  of  doors  before    he  begged  leave  of 
his  guests  to  go  himself  on  the  same  errand.     The 
company  now  all  broke  up,  and  attended  my  father, 
all  endeavouring  to  give  him  hopes  that  no  mischiet 
had  happened.     They  searched  the  whole    parish, 
but  in  vain ;  they  could  neither  see  my  mother,  nor 
hear  any  news  of  her.     My  father  returned  home  lu 
a  state  little   short  of  distraction.     His  friends  in 
vain  attempted  to  administer  either  advice  or  com- 
fort ;  he  threw  himself  on  the  floor  in  the  most  bitter 
agonies  of  despair. 

"  Whilst  he  lay  in  this  condition,  ray  sister  and 
myself  lying  by  him,  all  eciually,  I  believe,  and  com- 
pletely miserable,  our  old  servant-maid  came  into 
the  room,  and  cried  out,  her  mind  misgave  her  that 
she  knew  where  her  mistress  was.  Upon  these 
words,  my  father  sprung  from  the  floor,  and  asked 
her  eagerly,  where  1  But  oh  !  Mrs.  Booth,  how  can 
I  describe  the  particulars  of  a  scene  to  you,  the  re- 
membrance of  which  chills  ray  blood  with  horror, 
and  which  the  agonies  of  my  mind,  when  it  passed, 
made  all  a  scene  of  confusion!  the  fact  then  in 
short  was  this  :  my  mother,  who  was  a  most  indul- 
gent mistress  to  one  servant,  which  was  all  we  kept, 
was  unwilling,  I  suppose,  to  disturb  her  at  her 
dinner,  and  therefore  went  herself  to  rill  her  tea- 
kettle at  a  well,  into  which,  stretching  herself  too 
far,  as  we  imagine,  the  Avater  then  being  very  low, 
she  fell  with  the  tea-kettle  in  her  hand.  The  miss- 
ing this  gave  the  poor  old  wretch  the  first  hint  of 
her  suspicion,  which,  upon  examination,  was  found 
to  be  too  well  grounded. 

"  What  we  all  suffered  on  this  occasion  may  more 

easily  be  felt  than  described." "  It  may  indeed," 

answered  Amelia,  "  and  I  am  so  sensible  of  it,  that, 
unless  you  have  a  ra.ind  to  see  me  faint  before  your 
face,  I  beg  you  will  order  me  something ;  a  glass  of 
water,  if  you  please."  Mrs.  Beunet  immediately 
complied  with  her  friend's  request;  a  glass  of  water 
was  brought,  and  some  hartshorn  drops  infused  into 
it;  which  Amelia  having  drank  ofi",  declared  she 
found  herself  much  better;  and  then  Mrs.  Bennet 
proceeded  thus  : — 

"  I  will  not  dwell  on  a  scene  which  I  see  hath 
already  so  much  affected  your  tender  heart,  and 
which  is  as  disagreeable  to  me  to  relate  as  it  can  be 
to  you  to  hear.  I  will  therefore  only  mention  to 
you  the   behaviour  of  my  father   on  this  occasion. 


which  was  indeed  becoming  a  philosopher  and  a 
christian  divine.     On   the    day   after   my   mother^s 
funeral   he  sent  for  my  sister  and  myself  into  his 
room,  where,  after    many  caresses    and    every  de- 
monstration of  fatherly  tenderness  as  well  in  silence 
as  in  words,  he  began  to  exhort  us  to  bear  with 
patience  the  great  calamity  that  had  befallen  us; 
saying,  *  That  as  every  human  accident,  how  terri- 
ble so'ever,  must  happen  to  us  by  divine  permission 
at  least,  a  due  sense  of  our  duty  to  our  great  Creator 
must  teach  us  an  absolute  submission  to  his  will. 
Not  only  religion,  but  common  sense,  must  teach  us 
this;    for    oh!    my  dear  children,'   cries    he,   'how 
vain  is  all  resistance,  all  repining !  could  tears  wash 
back  again  my  angel  from  the  grave,  I  should  drain 
all  the'juices  of  my  body  through  my  eyes  ;  but  oh, 
could  we  fill  up  that  cursed  well  with  our  tears,  how 
fruitless  would  be  all  our  sorrow!'— I  think  I  repeat 
you  his  very  words ;  for  the  impression  they  made 
on  me  is  never  to  be  obliterated.     He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  comfort  us  with  ths  cheerful  thought  that 
the  loss  was  entirely  our  own,  and  that  my  mother 
was    greatly   a   gainer    by   the   accident   which  we 
lamented.      '  I  have  a  wife,'  cries  he,  '  my  children, 
and  you  have  a  mother,  now  amongst  the  heavenly 
choir;  how   selfish  therefore  is  all  our  grief!  how 
cruel  to  her  are  all  our  wishes !'     In  this  manner  he 
talked  to  us  near  half  an  hour,  though  I  must  frankly 
own  to  you  his  arguments  had  not  the  immediate 
good  eff"ect  on   us  which  they  deserved,  for  we   re- 
tired from  him  very  little  the  better  for  his  exhorta- 
tions ;  however,  they  became  every  day  more  and 
more  forcible  upon  our  recollection ;  indeed,   they 
were  greatly  strengthened  by  his  example;  for  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  instances,  he  practised  the  doc- 
trines wliich  he  taught.     From  this  day  he  never 
mentioned  my  mother  more,  and  soon  after  recovered 
his  usual  cheerfulness  in  public ;  though  I  have  rea- 
son to  think  he  paid  many  a  bitter  sigh  in  private  to 
that   remembrance    which   neither   philosophy   nor 
Christianity  could  expunge. 

"  My  father's  advice,  enforced  by  his  example, 
too-ether  with  the  kindness  of  some  of  our  friends, 
assisted  by  that  ablest  of  all  the  mental  physicians. 
Time,  in  a  few  months  pretty  well  restored  my 
tranquillity,  when  fortune  made  a  second  attack 
on  my  quiet.  My  sister,  whom  I  dearly  loved,  and 
who  as  warmly  returned  my  affection,  had  fallen 
into  an  ill  state  of  health  some  time  before  the  fatal 
accident  which  I  have  related.  She  was  indeed  at 
that  time  so  much  better,  that  we  had  great  hopes 
of  her  perfect  recovery  ;  but  the  disorders  of  her 
mind  on  thai  dreadful  occasion  so  affected  her  body, 
that  she  presently  relapsed  to  her  former  declin- 
ing state,  and  thence  grew  continually  v.'orse  and 
worse,  till,  after  a  decay  of  near  seven  months,  slie 
followed  my  poor  mother  to  the  grave. 

"  I  will  not  tire  you,  dear  madam,  with  repeti- 
tious of  grief  ;  I  will  only  mention  two  observations 
which  have  occurred  to  me  from  reflections  on  the 
two  losses  I  have  mentioned.  The  flrst  is,  that  a 
mind  once  violently  hurt  grows,  as  it  were,  callous 
to  any  future  impressions  of  grief,  and  is  never  ca- 
pable of  feeling  the  same  pangs  a  second  time.  The 
other  observation  is,  that  the  arrows  of  fortune,  as 
well  as  all  others,  derive  their  force  from  the  velocity 
with  which  they  are  discharged  ;  for,  when  they  ap- 
proach you  by  slow  and  perceptible  degrees,  they 
have  but  very  little  power  to  do  you  mischief. 

"  The  truth  of  these  observations  I  experienced, 
not  only  in  my  OAvn  heart,  but  in  the  behaviour  of 
my  father,  whose  philosophy  seemed  to  gain  a  com- 
plete triumph  over  this  latter  calamity. 

"  Our  family  was  now  reduced  to  two;  and  my 
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father  grew  extremely  fond  of  me,  as  if  be  had  now 
conferred  an  entire  stock  of  affection  on  me,  that 
had  before  been  divided.  His  words,  indeed,  testi- 
fied no  less,  for  he  daily  called  me  his  only  darling, 
his  whole  comfort,  his  all.  He  committed  the  whole 
charge  of  his  house  to  my  care,  and  gave  me  the 
name  of  the  little  houskeeper,  an  appellation  of  which 
I  was  then  as  proud  as  any  minister  of  state  can  be 
of  his  titles.  But,  though  I  was  very  industrious  in 
the  dischai-ge  of  my  occupation,  I  did  not,  however, 
neglect  my  studies,  in  which  I  had  made  so  great  a 
proficiency,  that  I  was  become  a  pretty  good  mis- 
tress of  the  Latin  language,  and  had  made  some 
progress  in  the  Greek.  I  believe,  madam,  I  have 
formerly  acquainted  you,  that  learning  was  the  chief 
-  estate  I  inherited  of  my  father,  in  which  he  had 
instructed  me  from  my  earliest  youth. 

"  The  kindness  of  this  good  man  had  at  length 
wiped  off  the  remembrance  of  all  losses  ;  and  I  dur- 
ing two  years  led  a  life  of  great  tranquillity,  I  think 
I  might  almost  say  of  perfect  happiness. 

"  I  was  now  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  my  age, 
when  my  father's  good  fortune  removed  us  from  the 
county  of  Essex  into  Hampshire,  where  a  living 
was  conferred  on  him  by  one  of  his  old  school- 
fellows, of  twice  the  value  of  what  he  was  before 
possessed  of. 

"  His  predecessor  in  this  new  living  had  died  in 
very  indifferent  circumstances,  and  had  left  behind 
him  a  widow  with  two  small  children.  My  father, 
therefore,  who,  with  great  economy,  had  a  most 
generous  soul,  bought  the  whole  furniture  of  the 
parsonage-house  at  a  very  high  price  ;  some  of  it, 
indeed,  he  would  have  wanted  ;  for,  though  our  little 
habitation  in  Essex  was  most  completely  furnished, 
yet  it  bore  no  proportion  to  the  largeness  of  that 
house  in  which  he  was  now  to  dwell. 

"  His  motive,  however,  to  the  purchase  was,  I  am 
convinced,  solely  generosity  ;  which  appeared  suffi- 
ciently by  the  price  he  gave,  and  may  be  farther  en- 
forced by  the  kindness  he  showed  the  widow  in 
another  instance  ;  for  he  assigned  her  an  apartment 
for  the  use  of  herself  and  her  little  family,  which, 
he  told  her  she  was  welcome  to  enjoy  as  long  as  it 
suited  her  convenience. 

"  As  this  widow  was  very  young,  and  generally 
thought  to  be  tolerably  pretty,  though  I  own  she  had 
a  cast  with  her  eyes  which  I  never  liked,  my  father, 
you  may  suppose,  acted  from  a  less  noble  principle 
than  I  have  hinted  ;  but  I  must  injustice  acquit  him, 
for  these  kind  offers  were  made  her  before  ever  he 
had  seen  her  face  ;  and  I  have  the  greatest  reason  to 
think  that,  for  a  long  time  after  he  had  seen  her, 
he  beheld  her  with  much  indifference. 

"  This  act  of  my  father's  gave  me,  when  I  first  heard 
it,  great  satisfaction ;  for  I  may  at  least,  with  the  mo- 
desty of  the  ancient  philosophers,  call  myself  a  lover  of 
generosity;  but  when  I  became  acquainted  with  the 
widow  I  was  still  more  delighted  with  what  my 
father  had  done  ;  for,  though  I  could  not  agree  with 
those  who  thought  her  a  consummate  beauty,  I  must 
allow  that  she  was  very  fully  possessed  of  the  power 
1  of  making  herself  agreeable  ;  and  this  power  she 
exerted  with  so  much  success,  with  such  indefatigable 
industry  to  oblige,  that  within  three  months  I  be- 
came in  the  highest  manner  pleased  with  my  new 
acquaintance,  and  had  contracted  the  most  sincere 
friendship  for  her. 

"  But,  if  I  was  so  pleased  with  the  widow,  my  fa- 
ther was  by  this  time  enamoured  of  her.  She  had, 
indeed,  by  the  most  artful  conduct  in  the  world,  so 
insinuated  herself  into  his  favour,  so  entirely  infa- 
tuated him    that  he  never  showed  the  least  marks  of 


cheerfulness  in  her  absence,  and  could,  in  truth, 
scarce  bear  that  she  should  be  out  of  his  sight. 

"  She  had  managed  this  matter  so  well  (O,  she  is 
the  most  artful  of  women!)  that  my  fatlier's  heart 
was  gone  before  I  ever  suspected  it  was  in  danger. 
The  discovery  you  may  easily  believe,  madam,  was 
not  pleasing.  The  name  of  a  mother-in-law  sounded 
dreadful  in  my  ears  ;  nor  could  I  bear  the  thought 
of  parting  again  with  a  share  in  those  dear  affections, 
of  which  I  had  purchased  the  whole  by  the  loss  of 
a  beloved  mother  and  sister. 

"  In  the  first  hurry  and  disorder  of  my  mind  on 
this  occasion  I  committed  a  crime  of  the  highest 
kind  against  all  the  laws  of  prudence  and  discre- 
tion. I  took  the  young  lady  herself  very  roundly 
to  task,  treated  her  designs  on  my  father  as  little 
better  than  a  design  to  commit  a  theft,  and  in  my 
passion,  I  believe,  said  she  might  be  ashamed  to 
think  of  marrying  a  man  old  enough  to  be  her  grand- 
father ;  for  so  in  reality  he  almost  was. 

"  The  lady  on  this  occasion  acted  finely  the  part 
of  an  liypocrite.  She  affected  to  be  highly  affronted 
at  my  unjust  suspicions,  as  she  called  them  ;  and 
proceeded  to  such  asseverations  of  her  innocence, 
that  she  almost  brought  me  to  discredit  the  evidence 
of  my  own  eyes  and  ears. 

"  My  father,  however,  acted  much  more  honestly, 
for  he  fell  the  next  day  into  a  more  violent  passion 
with  me  than  I  had  ever  seen  him  in  before,  and 
asked  me  whether  I  intended  to  return  his  paternal 
fondness  by  assuming  the  right  of  controlling  his 
inclinations  1  with  more  of  the  like  kind,  which 
full}-  convinced  me  what  had  passed  between  him 
and  the  lady,  and  how  little  I  had  injured  her  in  my 
suspicions. 

"  Hitherto,  I  frankly  own,  my  aversion  to  this 
match  had  been  principtdly  on  my  own  account ; 
for  I  had  no  ill  opinion  of  the  woman,  though  I 
thought  neither  her  circumstances  nor  my  father's 
age  promised  any  kind  of  felicity  from  such  an  union  ; 
but  now  I  learned  some  particulars,  which,  had  not 
our  quarrel  become  public  in  the  parish,  I  should 
perhaps  have  never  known.  In  short,  I  was  in- 
formed that  this  gentle  obliging  creature,  as  she  had 
at  first  appeared  to  me,  had  the  spirit  of  a  tigress, 
and  was  by  many  believed  to  have  broken  the  heart 
of  her  first  husband. 

"  The  truth  of  this  matter  being  confirmed  to  me 
upon  examination,  I  resolved  not  to  suppress  it.  On 
this  occasion  fortune  seemed  to  favour  me,  by  giving 
me  a  speedy  opportunity  of  seeing  my  father  alone 
and  in  good  humour.  He  now  first  began  to  open 
his  intended  marriage,  telling  me  that  he  had  for- 
merly had  some  religious  objections  to  bigamy,  but 
he  had  very  fully  considered  the  matter,  and  had 
satisfied  himself  of  its  legality.  He  then  faithfully 
promised  me  that  no  second  marriage  should  in  the 
least  impair  his  affection  for  me  •  and  concluded 
with  the  highest  eulogiums  on  the  goodness  of  the 
widow,  protesting  that  it  was  her  virtues  and  not  her 
person  with  which  he  was  enamoured. 

"  I  now  fell  upon  my  knees  before  him,  and,  bath- 
ing his  hand  in  my  tears,  which  flowed  very  plenti- 
fully from  my  eyes,  acquainted  him  with  all  I  had 
heard,  and  was  so  very  imprudent,  I  might  almost 
say  so  cruel,  to  disclose  the  author  of  my  information. 

"  My  father  heard  me  without  any  indication  of 
passion,  and  answered  coldly,  that  if  there  was  any 
proof  of  such  facts  he  should  decline  any  farther 
thoughts  of  this  match :  '  But,  child,'  said  he, '  though 
I  am  far  from  suspecting  the  truth  of  what  you  tell 
me,  as  far  as  regards  your  knowledge,  yet  you  know 
the  inclination  of  the  world  to  slander.'     However, 
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before  we  parted  he  promised  to  make  a  proper  in- 
quiry into  what  I  had  told  him.— But  I  ask  your 
pardon,  dear  madam,  I  am  running  minutely  into 
those  particulars  of  my  life  in  which  you  have  not 
the  least  concern." 

Amelia  stopped  her  friend  short  in  her  apology ; 
and  though,  perhaps,  she  thought  her  impertinent 
enough,  yet  (such  was  her  good  breeding)  she  gave 
her  many  assurances  of  a  curiosity  to  know  every 
incident  of  her  life  which  she  could  remember  ;  after 
which  Mrs.  Bennet  proceeded  as  in  the  next  chapter. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Contiuuivtion  of  Mrs.  Bennet's  story. 
"  I  THINK,  madam,"  said  Mrs.  Bennet,  "  I  told  you 
my  father  promised  me  to  inquire  farther  into  the 
affair,  but  he  had  hardly  time  to  keep  his  word  ;  for 
we  separated  pretty  late  in  the  evening  and  early  the 
next  morning  he  was  married  to  the  widow. 

"  But,  though  he  gave  no  credit  to  my  informa- 
tion, I  had  sufficient  reason  to  tliirik  he  did  not 
forget  it,  by  the  resentment  which  he  soon  disco- 
Tered  to  both  the  persons  whom  I  had  named  as  my 
informers. 

"  Nor  was  it  long  before  I  had  good  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  my  father's  new  wife  was  pefectly  well 
acquainted  with  the  good  opinion  I  had  of  her,  not 
only  from  her  usage  of  me,  but  from  certain  hints 
which  she  threw  forth  with  an  air  of  triumph.  One 
day,  particularly,  I  remember  she  said  to  my  father, 
upon  his  mentioning  his  age,  '  O,  my  dear !  I  hope 
you  have  many  years  yet  to  live !  unless,  indeed,  I 
should  be  so  cruel  as  to  break  your  heart.'  She 
spoke  these  words  looking  me  full  in  the  face,  and 
accompanied  them  with  a  sneer  in  which  the  highest 
malice  was  visible,  under  a  thin  covering  of  affected 
pleasantry. 

"  I  will  not  entertain  you,  madam,  with  anything 
so  common  as  the  cruel  usage  of  a  step-mother  ;  nor 
of  what  affected  me  much  more,  the  unkind  behavi- 
our of  a  father  under  such  an  influence.  It  shall 
suffice  only  to  tell  you  that  I  had  the  mortification 
to  perceive  the  gradual  and  daily  decrease  of  my 
father's  affection.  His  smiles  were  converted  into 
frowns;  the  tender  appellations  of  child  and  dear 
were  exchanged  tor  plain  Molly,  that  girl,  that  crea- 
ture, and  sometimes  much  harder  names.  I  was  at 
first  turned  all  at  once  into  a  cipher,  and  at  last  seemed 
to  be  considered  as  a  nuisance   in  the  family. 

"  Thus  altered  was  the  man  of  whom  I  gave  you 
such  a  character  at  the  entrance  of  my  story  ;  but, 
alas  !  he  no  longer  acted  from  his  ovv^^  excellent  dis- 
position, but  was  in  everything  governed  and  di- 
rected by  my  mother-in-law.  In  fact,  whenever 
there  is  great  disparity  of  years  between  husband 
and  wife,  the  younger  is,  I  believe,  always  possessed  of 
absolute  power  over  the  elder  ;  for  superstition  itself 
is  a  less  firm  support  of  absolute  power  than  dotage. 
"  But,  though  his  wife  was  so  entirely  mistress  of 
my  father's  will  that  she  could  make  him  use  me 
ill,  she  could  not  so  perfectly  subdue  his  understand- 
ing as  to  prevent  him  from  being  conscious  of  such 
ill-usage  ;  and  from  this  consciousness,  he  began  in- 
veterately  to  hate  me.  Of  this  hatred  he  gave  me 
munberless  instances,  and  I  protest  to  you  I  know 
not  any  other  reason  for  it  than  what  I  have  as- 
signed ;  and  the  cause,  as  experience  hath  convinced 
me,  is  adequate  to  the  effect. 

"  While  I  was  in  this  wretched  situation,  my  father's 
unkindness  hav-ing  almost  broken  my  heart,  he  came 
one  day  into  my  room  with  more  anger  in  his  coun- 
tenance than  I  had  ever  seen,  and,  after  bitterly  up- 
braiding me  with  my  undutiful  behaviour  both  to  him- 
self and  his  worthy  consort,  he  bid  me  pack   up  my 


alls,  and  immediately  prepare  to  quit  his  house  ;  at 
the  same  time  gave  me  a  letter,  and  told  me  that 
would  acquaint  me  where  I  might  find  a  home  ;  add- 
ing that  he  doubted  not  but  I  expected,  and  had 
indeed  solicited,  the  invitation  ;  and  left  me  with  a 
declaration  that  he  would  have  no  spies  in  his 
family. 

"  The  letter,  I  found  on  opening  it,  was  from  my 
father's  ovvni  sister ;  but  before  I  mention  the  con- 
tents I  will  give  you  a  short  sketch  of  her  character, 
as  it  was  somewhat  particular.  Her  personal  charms 
were  not  great ;  for  she  was  very  tall,  very  thin,  and 
very  homely.  Of  the  defect  of  her  beauty  she  was, 
perhaps,  sensible  ;  her  vanity,  therefore,  retreated 
into  her  mind,  where  there  is  no  looking-glass,  and 
consequently  where  we  can  flatter  ourselves  with 
discovering  almost  whatever  beauties  we  please. 
This  is  an  encouraging  circumstance  ;  and  yet  I 
have  observed,  dear  Mrs.  Booth,  that  few  women 
ever  seek  these  comforts  from  within  till  they  are 
driven  to  it  by  despair  of  finding  any  food  for  their 
vanity  from  without.  Indeed,  I  believe  the  first 
wisli  of  our  whole  sex  is  to  be  handsome." 

Here  both  the  ladies  fixed  their  eyes  on  the  glass, 
and  both  smiled. 

"  My  aunt,  however,"  contintted  Mrs.  Bennet, 
"  from  despair  of  gaining  any  applause  this  way, 
had  applied  herself  entirely  to  the  contemplation  of 
her  understanding,  and  had  improved  this  to  such  a 
pitch,  that  at  the  age  of  fifty,  at  which  she  was  now 
arrived,  she  had  contracted  a  hearty  contempt  for 
much  the  greater  part  of  both  sexes  ;  for  the  wo- 
men, as  being  idiots,  and  for  the  men,  as  the  ad- 
mirers of  idiots.  That  word,  and  fool,  were  almost 
constantly  in  her  mouth,  and  were  bestowed  with 
great  liberality  among  all  her  acqua'ntance. 

"  This  lady  had  spent  one  day  only  at  my  father's 
house  in  near  two  years ;  it  was  about  a  month 
before  his  second  marriage.  At  her  departure  she 
took  occasion  to  whisper  me  her  opinion  of  the 
widow,  whom  she  called  a  pretty  idiot,  and  won- 
dered how  her  brother  could  bear  such  company 
under  his  roof;  for  neither  she  nor  I  had  at  that 
time  any  suspicion  of  what  afterwards  happened. 

"  The  letter  which  my  father  had  just  received, 
and  which  was  the  first  she  had  sent  him  since  his 
marriage,  was  of  such  a  nature  that  I  should  be 
unjust  if  I  blamed  him  for  being  offended  ;  fool 
and  idiot  were  both  plentifully  bestowed  in  it  as 
well  on  himself  as  on  his  wife.  But  what,  perhaps, 
had  principally  offended  him  was  that  part  which 
related  to  me  ;  for,  after  much  panegyric  on  my  un- 
derstanding, and  saying  he  was  unworthy  of  such  a 
daughter,  she  considered  his  match  not  only  as  the 
highest  indiscretion  as  it  related  to  himself,  but  as 
a  downright  act  of  injustice  to  me.  One  expression 
in  it  I  shall  never  forget.  '  You  have  placed.' 
said  she,  *  a  woman  above  your  daughter,  who,  in 
understanding,  the  only  valuable  gift  of  nature,  is 
the  lowest  in  the  whole  class  of  pretty  idiots.' 
After  much  more  of  this  kind,  it  concluded  with 
inviting  me  to  her  house. 

"  I  can  truly  say  that  when  I  had  read  the  letter 
I  entirely  forgave  my  father's  suspicion  that  I  had 
made  some  complaints  to  my  aunt  of  his  behaviour; 
for,  though  I  was  indeed  innocent,  there  was  surely 
colour  enough  to  suspect  the  contrary. 

"  Though  I  had  never  been  greatly  attached  to 
my  aunt,  nor  indeed  had  she  formerly  given  me 
any  reason  for  such  an  attachment,  yet  I  was  well 
enough  pleased  with  her  present  invitation.  To 
say  the  truth,  I  led  so  wretched  a  life  where  I  then 
was,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  a  gainer  by 
any  exchange. 
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"  I  could  not,  however,  bear  the  thoughts  of 
leaving  my  father  with  an  impression  on  his  mind 
against  me  which  I  did  not  deserve.  I  endeavoured, 
therefore,  to  remove  all  his  suspicion  of  my  having 
complained  to  my  aunt  by  the  most  earnest  asseve- 
rations of  my  innocence  ;  but  they  were  all  to  no 
purpose.  All  my  tears,  all  my  vows,  and  all  my 
entreaties  were  fruitless.  My  new  mother,  indeed, 
appeared  to  be  my  advocate  ;  but  she  acted  her  part 
very  poorly,  and,  far  from  counterfeiting  any  desire 
of  succeeding  in  my  suit,  she  could  not  conceal  the 
excessive  joy  which  she  felt  on  the  occasion. 

"  Well,  madam,  the  next  day  I  departed  for  my 
aunt's,  where,  after  a  long  journey  of  forty  miles, 
I  arrived,  without  having  once  broke  my  fast  on 
the  road ;  for  grief  is  as  capable  as  food  of  filling 
the  stomach,  and  I  had  too  much  of  the  former  to 
admit  any  of  the  latter.  The  fatigue  of  my  journey, 
and  the  agitation  of  my  mind,  joined  to  my  fasting, 
so  overpowered  my  spirits,  that  when  I  was  taken 
from  my  horse  I  immediately  fainted  away  in  the 
arms  of  the  man  who  helped  me  from  my  saddle. 
My  aunt  expressed  great  astonishment  at  seeing  me 
in  this  condition,  with  my  eyes  almost  swollen  out 
of  my  head  with  tears  ;  but  my  father's  letter,  which 
I  delivered  her  soon  after  I  came  to  myself,  pretty 
well,  I  believe,  cured  her  surprise.  She  often  smiled 
with  a  niixtm-e  of  contempt  and  anger  while  she  was 
reading  it ;  and,  having  pronounced  her  brother  to 
be  a  fool,  she  turned  to  me,  and,  with  as  much  affa- 
bility as  possible  (for  she  is  no  great  mistress  of 
affability),  said,  '  Don't  be  uneasy,  dear  Molly,  for 
you  are  come  to  the  house  of  a  friend — of  one  who 
hath  sense  enough  to  discern  the  author  of  all  the 
mischief:  depend  upon  it,  child,  I  will,  ere  long, 
make  some  people  ashamed  of  their  folly.'  This 
kind  reception  gave  me  some  comfort,  my  aunt 
assuring  me  that  she  would  convince  him  how  un- 
justly he  had  accused  me  of  having  made  any  com- 
plaints to  her.  A  paper  war  was  now  begun  be- 
tween these  two,  which  not  only  fixed  an  irrecon- 
cilable hatred  between  them,  but  confirmed  my 
father  s  displeasure  against  me  ;  and,  in  the  end,  I 
believe,  did  me  no  service  with  my  aunt ;  for  I  was 
considered  by  both  as  the  cause  of  their  dissension, 
though,  in  fact,  my  stepmother,  who  very  well  knew 
the  affection  my  aunt  had  for  her,  had  long  since 
done  her  business  with  my  father ;  and  as  for  my 
aunt's  affection  towards  him,  it  had  been  abating 
several  years,  from  an  apprehension  that  he  did  not 
pay  sufficient  deference  to  her  understanding. 

"  I  had  lived  about  half  a  year  with  my  aunt 
when  I  heard  of  my  stepmother's  being  delivered  of 
a  boy,  and  the  great  joy  my  father  expressed  on  that 
occasion  ;  but,  poor  man,  he  lived  not  long  to  enjoy 
his  happiness  ;  for  within  a  month  afterwards  I  had 
the  melancholy  news  of  his  death. 

"  Notwithstanding  all  the  disobligations  I  had 
lately  received  from  him,  I  was  sincerely  afflicted 
at  my  loss  of  him.  All  his  kindness  to  me  in  my 
infancy,  all  his  kindness  to  me  while  I  was  growing 
up,  recurred  to  my  memory,  raised  a  thousand  ten- 
der, melancholy  ideas,  and  totally  obliterated  all 
thoughts  of  his  latter  behaviour,  for  which  I  made 
also  every  allowance  and  every  excuse  in  my  power. 

"  But  what  may  perhaps  appear  more  extraordi- 
nary, my  aunt  began  soon  to  speak  of  him  with 
concern.  She  said  he  had  some  understanding 
formerly,  though  his  passion  for  that  vile  woman 
had,  in  a  great  measure,  obscured  it  ;  and  one  day, 
when  she  was  in  an  ill-humour  with  me,  she  had 
the  cruelty  to  throw  out  a  hint  that  she  had  never 
quai  relied  with  her  brother  if  it  had  not  been  on 
my  account. 


"  My  father,  during  his  life,  had  allowed  my  aunt 
very  handsomely  for  my  board  ;  for  generosity  was 
too  deeply  riveted  in  his  nature  to  be  plucked  out 
by  all  the  power  of  his  wife.  So  far,  liowever,  she 
prevailed,  that,  though  he  died  possessed  of  upwards 
of  2000/.  he  left  me  no  more  than  100/.,  which,  as 
he  expressed  in  his  will,  Avas  to  set  me  up  in  some 
business,  if  I  had  the  grace  to  take  to  any. 

"  Hitherto  my  aunt  had  in  general  treated  me 
with  some  degree  of  affection ;  but  her  behaviour 
began  now  to  be  changed.  She  soon  took  an  op- 
portmiity  of  giving  me  to  understand  that  her  for- 
tune was  insufficient  to  keep  me  ;  and,  as  I  could 
not  live  on  the  interest  of  my  own,  it  was  high  time 
for  me  to  consider  about  going  into  the  world.  She 
added,  that  her  brother  having  mentioned  my  set- 
ting up  in  some  business  in  his  will  was  very  fool- 
ish ;  that  I  had  been  bred  to  nothing ;  and,  besides, 
that  the  sum  was  too  trifling  to  set  me  up  in  any 
way  of  reputation  ;  she  desired  me  therefore  to  think 
of  immediately  going  into  service. 

"  This  advice  was  perhaps  right  enough  ;  and  I 
told  her  I  was  very  ready  to  do  as  she  directed  me, 
but  I  was  at  that  time  in  an  ill  state  of  health  ;  I 
desired  her  therefore  to  let  me  stay  with  her  till  my 
legacy,  which  was  not  to  be  paid  till  a  year  after 
my  father's  death,  was  due ;  and  I  then  promised 
to  satisfy  her  for  my  board,  to  which  she  readily 
consented. 

"  And  now,  madam,"  said  Mrs.  Bennet,  sighing, 
"  I  am  going  to  open  to  you  tliose  matters  which 
lead  directly  to  that  great  catastrophe  of  my  life 
which  hath  occasioned  ray  giving  you  this  trouble, 
and  of  trying  your  patience  in  this  manner." 

Amelia,  notwithstanding  her  impatience,  made  a 
very  civil  answer  to  this  ;  and  then  Mrs.  Bennet 
proceeded  to  relate  what  is  written  in  the  next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Farther  continuation. 


"  The  curate  of  the  parish  where  my  aunt  dwelt 
was  a  young  fellow  of  about  four-and-twenty.  He 
had  been  left  an  orphan  in  his  infancy,  and  entirely 
unprovided  for,  when  an  uncle  had  the  goodness 
to  take  care  of  his  education,  both  at  school  and  at 
the  university.  As  the  young  gentleman  was  in- 
tended for  the  church,  his  uncle,  though  he  had  two 
daughters  of  his  own,  and  no  very  large  fortune, 
purchased  for  him  the  next  presentation  of  a  living 
of  near  200/.  a-year.  The  incumbent,  at  the  time 
of  the  purchase,  was  under  the  age  of  sixty,  and  in 
apparent  good  health ;  notwithstanding  which,  he 
died  soon  after  the  bargain,  and  long  before  the 
nephew  was  capable  of  orders  ;  so  that  the  uncle 
was  obliged  to  give  the  living  to  a  clergyman,  to  hold 
it  till  the  young  man  came  of  proper  age. 

"  The  young  gentleman  had  not  attained  his  pro- 
per age  of  taking  orders  when  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  his  uncle  and  only  friend,  who,  think- 
ing he  had  sufficiently  provided  for  his  nephew  by 
the  purchase  of  the  living,  considered  him  no  farther 
in  his  will,  but  divided  all  the  fortune  of  which  he 
died  possessed  between  his  two  daughters ;  recom- 
mending it  to  them,  however,  on  his  death-bed,  to 
assist  their  cousin  with  money  sufficient  to  keep 
him  at  the  university  till  he  should  be  capable  of 
ordination. 

"  But,  as  no  appointment  of  this  kind  was  in  the 
will,  the  young  ladies,  who  received  about  2000/. 
each,  thought  proper  to  disregard  the  last  words  of 
their  father;  for,  besides  that  both  of  them  were  ex- 
tremely tenacious  of  their  money,  they  were  gi'cat 
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enemies  to  their  cousin,  on  account  of  their  father's 
kindness  to  him  ;  and  thought  proper  to  let  him 
know  that  they  thought  he  had  robbed  them  of  too 
much  already. 

"  The  poor  young  fellow  was  now  greatly  dis- 
tressed ;  for  he  had  yet  above  a  year  to  stay  at  the 
university,  without  any  visible  means  of  sustaining 
himself  there. 

"  In  this  distress,  however,  he  met  with  a  friend, 
who  had  the  good-nature  to  lend  him  the  sum  of 
twenty  pounds,  for  which  he  only  accepted  his  bond 
for  forty,  and  which  was  to  be  paid  within  a  year 
after  his  being  possessed  of  his  living  ;  that  is,  within 
a  year  after  his  becoming  qualified  to  hold  it. 

'•  With  this  small  sum  thus  hardly  obtained  the 
poor  gentleman  made  a  shift  to  struggle  with  all  dif- 
ficulties till  he  became  the  due  age  to  take  upon 
himself  the  character  of  a  deacon.  He  then  repaired 
to  that  clergyman  to  whom  his  uncle  had  given 
the  living  upon  the  conditions  above  mentioned, 
to  procure  a  title  to  ordination ;  but  this,  to  his 
great  surprise  and  mortification,  was  absolutely  re- 
fused him. 

"  The  immediate  disappointment  did  not  hurt 
him  so  much  as  the  conclusion  he  drew  from  it ;  for 
he  could  have  but  little  hopes  that  the  man  who 
could  have  the  cruelty  to  refuse  him  a  title  would 
vouchsafe  afterwards  to  deliver  up  to  him  a  living 
of  so  considerable  a  value ;  nor  was  it  long  before 
this  worthy  incumbent  told  him  plainly  that  he 
valued  his  uncle's  favours  at  too  high  a  rate  to  part 
with  them  to  any  one  ;  nay,  he  pretended  scruples 
of  conscience,  and  said  that,  if  he  had  made  any 
slight  promises,  which  he  did  not  now  well  remem- 
ber, they  were  wicked  and  void ;  that  he  looked 
upon  himself  as  married  to  his  parish,  and  he  could 
no  more  give  it  up  than  he  could  give  up  his  wife 
without  sin. 

"  The  poor  young  fellow  was  now  obliged  to  seek 
farther  for  a  title,  which,  at  length,  he  obtained  from 
the  rector  of  the  parish  where  my  aunt  lived. 

"  He  had  not  long  been  settled  in  the  curacy  be- 
fore an  intimate  acquaintance  grew  between  him 
and  my  aunt ;  for  she  was  a  great  admirer  of  the 
clergy,  and  used  frequently  to  say  they  were  the  only 
conversible  creatures  in  the  country. 

"  The  first  time  she  was  in  this  gentleman's  com- 
pany was  at  a  neighbour's  christening,  where  she 
stood  godmother.  Here  she  displayed  her  whole 
little  stock  of  knowledge,  in  order  to  captivate 
Mr.  Bennet  (I  suppose,  madam,  you  already  guess 
that  to  have  been  his  name),  and  before  they  parted 
gave  him  a  very  strong  invitation  to  her  house. 

"  Not  a  word  passed  at  this  christening  between 
Mr.  Bennet  and  myself,  but  our  eyes  were  not 
unemployed.  Here,  madam,  I  first  felt  a  pleasing 
kind  of  confusion,  which  I  know  not  how  to  de- 
scribe. I  felt  a  kinil  of  uneasiness,  yet  did  not 
wish  to  be  without  it.  I  longed  to  be  alone,  yet 
dreaded  the  hour  of  parting.  I  could  not  keep  my 
eyes  off  from  the  object  which  caused  my  confusion, 
and  which  I  was  at  once  afraid  of  and  enamoured 
with.  But  why  do  I  attempt  to  describe  my  situ- 
ation to  one  who  must,  I  am  sure,  have  felt  the 
same '?" 

Amelia  smiled,  and  Mrs.  Bennet  went  on  thus : 
"  O,  Mrs.  Booth!  had  you  seen  the  person  of  whom 
I  am  now  speaking,  you  would  not  condemn  the 
suddeimess  of  my  love.  Nay,  indeed,  I  had  seen 
him  there  before,  though  this  was  the  first  time  I 
had  ever  heard  the  music  of  his  voice.  Oh!  it  was 
the  sweetest  that  was  ever  heard. 

"  Mr.  Benuet  came  to  visit  my  aunt  the  very  next 
day.     She    imputed    this    respectful    haste  to    the 


powerful  charms  of  her  understanding,  and  resolved 
to  lose  no  opportunity  in  improving  the  opinion 
which  she  imagined  ha  had  conceived  of  her.  She 
became  by  this  desire  quite  ridiculous,  and  ran  into 
absurdities  and  a  gallimatias  scarce  credible. 

"  Mr.  Bennet,  as  I  afterwards  found,  saw  her  in 
the  same  light  with  myself ;  but,  as  he  was  a  very 
sensible  and  well-bred  man,  he  so  well  concealed 
his  ophiion  from  us  both,  that  I  was  almost  angry, 
and  she  was  pleased  even  to  raptures,  declaring  her- 
self charmed  with  his  understanding,  though,  in- 
deed, he  had  said  very  little ;  but  I  believe  he  heard 
himself  into  her  good  opinion,  while  he  gazed  him- 
self into  love. 

"  The  two  first  visits  which  Mr.  Bennet  made  to 
my  aunt,  though  I  was  in  the  room  all  the  time,  I 
never  spoke  a  word  ;  but  on  the  third,  on  some  ar- 
gument which  arose  between  them,  Mr.  Bennet  re- 
ferred himself  to  me.  I  took  his  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  indeed  I  must  to  have  done  justice,  and  re- 
peated two  or  three  words  of  Latin.  My  aunt 
reddened  at  this,  and  expressed  great  disdain  of  my 
opinion,  declaring  she  was  astonished  that  a  man 
of  Mr.  Bennet's  understanding  could  appeal  to  the 
judgment  of  a  silly  girl :  '  Is  she,'  said  my  aunt, 
bridling  herself,  '  tit  to  decide  between  us  V  Mr. 
Benuet  spoke  very  favourably  of  what  I  had  said  ; 
upon  which  my  aunt  burst  almost  into  a  rage,  treated 
me  with  downright  scurrility,  called  me  conceited 
fool,  abused  my  poor  father  for  having  taught  me 
Latin,  which,  said  she,  had  made  me  a  downright 
coxcomb,  and  made  me  prefer  myself  to  those  who 
were  a  hundred  times  my  superiors  in  knowledge. 
She  then  fell  foul  on  the  learned  languages,  declar- 
ing they  were  totally  useless,  and  concluded  that 
she  had  read  all  that  was  worth  reading,  though, 
she  thanked  heaven,  she  understood  no  language 
but  her  own. 

"  Before  the  end  of  this  visit  Mr.  Bennet  recon- 
ciled himself  very  well  to  my  aunt,  which,  indeed, 
was  no  difficult  task  for  him  to  accomplish  ;  but  from 
that  hour  she  conceived  a  hatred  and  rancour  to- 
wards me  which  I  could  never  appease. 

"  My  aunt  had,  from  my  first  coming  into  her 
house,  expressed  great  dislike  to  my  learning.  In 
plain  truth,  she  envied  me  that  advantage.  This 
envy  I  had  long  ago  discovered,  and  had  taken 
great  pains  to  smother  it,  carefully  avoiding  ever 
to  mention  a  Latin  word  in  her  presence,  and  al.ways 
submitting  to  her  authority  ;  for  indeed  I  despised 
her  ignorance  too  much  to  dispute  with  her.  By 
these  means  I  had  pretty  well  succeeded,  and  we 
lived  tolerably  together  ;  but  the  affront  paid  to  her 
understanding  by  Mr.  Bennet  in  my  favour  was  an 
injury  never  to  be  forgiven  to  me.  She  took  me 
severely  to  task  that  very  evening,  and  reminded  me 
of  going  to  service  in  such  earnest  terms  as  abnost 
amounted  to  literally  turning  me  out  of  doors  ;  ad- 
vising me,  in  the  most  insulting  manner,  to  keep 
my  Latin  to  myself,  which  she  said  was  useless  to 
any  one,  but  ridiculous  when  pretended  to  bj'  a 
servant. 

"  The  next  visit  Mr.  Bennet  made  at  our  house 
I  was  not  suffered  to  be  present.  This  was  much 
the  shortest  of  all  his  visits ;  and  when  he  went 
away  he  left  my  aunt  in  a  worse  humour  than  ever 
I  had  seen  her.  The  whole  was  discharged  on  me 
in  the  usual  manner,  by  upbraiding  me  with  my 
learning,  conceit,  and  poverty ;  reminding  me  of 
obligations,  and  insisting  on  my  going  immediately 
to  service.  With  all  this  I  was  greatly  pleased,  as 
it  assured  me  that  Mr.  Bennet  had  said  something 
to  her  in  my  favour  ;  and  I  would  have  purchased  a 
kind  expression  of  his  at  almost  any  price. 
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"  I  should  scarce,  however,  have  been  so  sanguine 
as  to  draw  this  conclusion,  had  I  not  received  some 
hints  that  I  had  not  unhappily  placed  my  atfections 
on  a  man  who  made  me  no  return  ;  for,  though  he 
had  scarce  addressed  a  dozen  sentences  to  me  (for, 
indeed,  he  had  no  opportunity),  yet  his  eyes  had 
revealed  certain  secrets  to  mine  with  which  I  was 
not  displeased. 

"  I  remained,  however,  in  a  state  of  anxiety  near 
a  month  ;  sometimes  pleasing  myself  with  thinking 
Mr.  Bennet's  heart  was  in  the  same  situation  with 
my  own ;  sometimes  doubting  that  my  wishes  had 
flattered  and  deceived  me,  and  not  in  the  least 
questioning  that  my  aunt  was  my  rival ;  for  I 
thought  no  woman  could  be  proof  against  the  charms 
that  had  subdued  me.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Booth,  he  was 
a  charming  young  fellow  ;  I  must — I  must  pay  this 
tribute  to  his  memory.  O,  gracious  Heaven!  why, 
why  did  I  ever  see  him  ^  why  was  I  doomed  to  such 
misery"*"  Here  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and 
remained  incapable  of  speech  for  some  time  ;  during 
which  the  gentle  Amelia  endeavoured  all  she  could 
to  soothe  her,  and  gave  sufficient  marks  of  sympa- 
thising in  the  tender  affliction  of  her  friend. 

Mrs.  Bennet,  at  length,  recovered  her  spirits,  and 
proceeded,  as  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  story  of  Mrs.  Benuet  continued. 
♦'  I  SCARCE  know  where  I  left  oS" — Oh !  I  was,  I 
think,  telling  you  that  I  esteemed  my  aunt  as  my 
rival ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  greater  de- 
gree of  detestation  than  I  had  for  her  ;  and  what 
may,  perhaps,  appear  strange,  as  she  daily  grew 
more  and  more  civil  to  me,  my  hatred  increased  with 
her  civility  ;  for  I  imputed  it  all  to  her  triumph  over 
me,  and  to  her  having  secured,  beyond  all  appre- 
hension, the  heart  I  longed  for. 

"  How  was  I  surprised  when,  one  day,  with  as 
much  good-humour  as  she  was  mistress  of  (for  her 
countenance  was  not  very  pleasing),  she  asked  me 
how  I  liked  Mr.  Bennett  The  question,  you  will 
believe,  madam,  threw  me  into  great  confusion, 
which  she  plainly  perceived,  and,  without  waiting 
for  my  answer,  told  me  she  was  very  well  satisfied, 
for  that  it  did  not  require  her  discernment  to  read 
my  thoughts  in  my  countenance.  '  Well,  child,' 
said  she,  '  I  have  suspected  this  a  great  while,  and 
I  believe  it  will  please  you  to  know  that  I  yesterday 
made  the  same  discovery  in  your  lover.'  This,  I 
confess  to  you,  was  more  than  I  could  well  bear, 
and  I  begged  her  to  say  no  more  to  me  at  that  time 
on  that  subject.  '  Nay,  child,'  answered  she,  '  I 
must  tell  you  all,  or  I  should  not  act  a  friendly  part. 
Mr.  Bennet,  I  am  convinced,  hath  a  passion  for  you; 
but  it  is  a  passion  which,  I  think,  you  should  not 
encourage.  For,  to  be  plain  with  you,  I  fear  he  is 
in  love  with  your  person  only.  Now  this  is  a  love, 
child,  which  cannot  produce  that  rational  happiness 
which  a  woman  of  sense  ought  to  expect.'  In  short, 
she  ran  on  with  a  great  deal  of  stuff  about  rational 
happiness,  and  woman  of  sense,  and  concluded  with 
assuring  me  that,  after  the  strictest  scrutiny,  she 
could  not  find  that  Mr.  Bennet  had  an  adequate 
opinion  of  my  understanding;  upon  which  she 
vouchsafed  to  make  me  many  compliments,  but 
mixed  with  several  sarcasms  concerning  my  learning. 
"  I  hope,  madam,  however,"  said  she  to  Amelia, 
•'  you  have  not  so  bad  an  opinion  of  my  capacity  as  to 
imagine  me  dull  enough  to  be  offended  with  Mr. 
Bennet's  sentiments,  for  which  I  presently  knew 
80  well  to  account.  I  was,  indeed,  charmed  with 
his  ingenuity,  who  had  discovered,  perhaps,  the  only 


way  of  reconciling  my  aunt  to  those  inclinations 
vsfhich  I  now  assured  myself  he  had  for  me. 

"  I  was  not  long  left  to  support  my  hopes  by  my 
sagacity.  He  soon  found  an  opportunity  of  declar- 
ing his  passion.  He  did  this  in  so  forcible  though 
gentle  a  manner,  with  such  a  profusion  of  fervency 
and  tenderness  at  once,  that  his  love,  like  a  torrent, 
bore  everything  before  it ;  and  I  am  almost  ashamed 
to  own  to  you  how  very  soon  he  prevailed  upon  me 
to — to — in  short,  to  be  an  honest  woman,  and  to 
confess  to  him  the  plain  truth. 

♦'  When  we  were  upon  a  good  footing  together 
he  gave  me  a  long  relation  of  what  had  passed  at 
several  interviews  with  my  aunt,  at  which  I  had  not 
been  present.  He  said  he  had  discovered  that,  as 
she  valued  herself  chiefiy  on  her  understanding,  so 
she  was  extremely  jealous  of  mine,  and  hated  me  on 
account  of  my  learning.  That,  as  he  had  loved  me 
passionately  from  his  first  seeing  me,  and  had 
thought  of  nothing  from  that  time  but  of  throwing 
himself  at  my  feet,  he  saw  no  way  so  open  to  pro- 
pitiate my  aunt  as  that  which  he  had  taken  by  com- 
mending my  beauty,  a  perfection  to  which  she  had 
long  resigned  all  claim,  at  the  expense  of  my  under- 
standing, in  which  he  lamented  my  deficiency  to  a 
degree  almost  of  ridicule.  This  he  imputed  chiefly 
to  my  learning :  on  this  occasion  he  advanced  a  sen- 
timent which  so  pleased  my  aunt  that  she  thought 
proper  to  make  it  her  own  ;  for  I  heai-d  it  afterwards 
more  than  once  from  her  own  mouth.  Learning, 
he  said,  had  the  same  effect  on  the  mind  that  strong 
liquors  have  on  the  constitution  ;  both  tending  to 
eradicate  all  our  natural  fire  and  energy.  His  flat- 
tery had  made  such  a  dupe  of  my  aunt  that  she 
assented,  without  the  least  suspicion  of  his  sincerity, 
to  all  he  said ;  so  sure  is  vanity  to  weaken  every 
fortress  of  the  understanding,  and  to  betray  us  to 
every  attack  of  the  enemy. 

"  You  will  believe,  madam,  that  I  readily  forgave 
him  all  he  had  said,  not  only  from  that  motive  which 
I  have  mentioned,  but  as  I  was  assured  he  had  spoke 
the  reverse  of  his  real  sentiments.  I  was  not,  how- 
ever, quite  so  well  pleased  with  my  aunt,  who  began 
to  treat  me  as  if  I  was  really  an  idiot.  Her  con- 
tempt, I  own,  a  little  piqued  me ;  and  I  could  not  help 
often  expressing  my  resentment,  when  we  were  alone 
together,  to  Mr.  Bennet,  who  never  failed  to  gratify 
me  by  making  her  conceit  the  subject  of  his  wit ;  a 
talent  which  he  possessed  in  the  most  extraordinary 
degree. 

"  This  proved  of  very  fatal  consequence  ;  for  one 
day,  while  we  were  enjoying  my  aunt  in  a  very  thick 
arbour  in  the  garden,  she  stole  upon  us  unobserved, 
and  overheard  our  whole  conversation.  I  wish,  my 
dear,  you  understood  Latin,  that  I  might  repeat  you 
a  sentence  in  which  the  rage  of  a  tigress  that  hath 
lost  her  young  is  described.  No  English  poet,  as 
I  remember,  hath  come  up  to  it ;  nor  am  I  myself 
equal  to  the  undertaking.  She  burst  in  upon  us, 
open-mouthed,  and,  after  discharging  every  abusive 
word  almost,  in  the  only  language  she  understood, 
on  poor  Mr.  Bennet,  turned  us  both  out  of  doors, 
declaring  she  would  send  my  rags  after  me,  but 
would  never  more  permit  me  to  set  my  foot  within 
her  threshold. 

"  Consider,  dear  madam,  to  what  a  wretched  con- 
dition we  were  now  reduced.  I  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived the  small  legacy  left  me  by  my  father  ;  nor 
was  Mr.  Bennet  master  of  five  pounds  in  the  whole 
world. 

'•  In  this  situation,  the  man  I  doated  on  to  dis- 
traction had  but  little  difficulty  to  persuade  me  to  a 
proposal  Avhich,  indeed,  I  thought  generous  in  hira 
to  make,  as  it  seemed  to  proceed  from  that  tender- 
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ness  for  my  reputation  to  which  he  ascribed  it ;  in- 
deed, it  could  proceed  from  no  motive  with  which  I 
should  have  been  displeased.  In  a  word,  within 
two  days  we  were  man  and  wife. 

<«  Mr.  Bemiet  now  declared  himself  the  happiest 
of  men;  and,  for  my  part,  I  sincerely  declared  I 
envied  no  woman  upon  earth.  How  little,  alas ! 
did  I  then  know  or  suspect  the  price  I  was  to  pay 
for  all  my  joys !  A  match  of  real  love  is,  indeed, 
truly  paradise  ;  and  such  perfect  happiness  seems  to 
be  the  forbidden  fruit  to  mortals,  which  we  are  to 
lament  having  tasted  during  the  rest  of  our  lives. 

"  The  first  uneasiness  which  attacked  us  after  our 
marriage  was  on  my  aunt's  account.  It  was  very 
disagreeable  to  live  under  the  nose  of  so  near  a  re- 
lation, who  did  not  acknowledge  us,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  was  ever  doing  us  all  the  ill  turns  in  her 
power,  and  making  a  party  against  us  in  the  parish, 
which  is  always  easy  enough  to  do  amongst  the 
vulgar  against  persons  who  are  their  superiors  in 
rank,  and,  at  the  same  time,  their  inferiors  in  for- 
tune. This  made  Mr.  Benuct  think  of  procuring 
an  exchange,  in  which  intention  he  was  soon  after 
confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  the  rector.  It  was  the 
rector's  custom  to  spend  three  months  every  year  at 
his  living,  for  which  purpose  he  reserved  an  apart- 
ment in  his  parsonage-house,  which  was  full  large 
enough  for  two  such  little  families  as  then  occupied 
it.  We  at  iirst  promised  ourselves  some  little  con- 
venience from  his  boarding  with  us  ;  and  Mr.  Bennet 
began  to  lay  aside  his  thoughts  of  leaving  his  curacy, 
at  least  for  some  time.  But  these  golden  ideas  pre- 
sently vanished  ;  for,  though  we  both  used  our  ut- 
most endeavours  to  please  him,  we  soon  found  the 
impossibility  of  succeeding.  He  was,  indeed,  to 
give  you  his  character  in  a  word,  the  most  peevish 
of  mortals.  This  temper,  notwithstanding  that  he 
was  both  a  good  and  a  pious  man,  made  his  com- 
pany so  insufferable  that  nothing  could  compensate 
it.  If  his  breakfast  was  not  ready  to  a  moment — if  a 
dish  of  meat  was  too  much  or  too  little  done — in  short, 
if  anything  failed  of  exactly  hitting  his  taste,  he  was 
sure  to  be  out  of  humour  all  that  day,  so  that,  in- 
deed, he  was  scarce  ever  in  a  good  temper  a  wbole 
day  together  ;  for  fortune  seems  to  take  a  delight  in 
thwarting  this  kind  of  disposition,  to  which  human 
life,  with  its  many  crosses  and  accidents,  is,  in  truth, 
by  no  means  fitted. 

"  Mr.  Bennet  was  now,  by  my  desire  as  well  as 
his  own,  determined  to  quit  the  parish  ;  but  when 
he  attempted  to  get  an  exchange,  lie  found  it  a  matter 
of  more  difficulty  than  he  had  apprehended  ;  for  the 
rector's  temper  was  so  well  known  among  the 
neighbouring  clergy,  that  none  of  them  could  be 
brought  to  think  of  spending  three  months  in  a  yeir 
with  him. 

"  After  many  fruitless  inquiries,  Mr.  Bennet 
thought  best  to  remove  to  London,  the  great  mart 
of  all  affairs,  ecclesiastical  and  civil.  This  project 
greatly  pleased  him,  and  he  resolved,  without  more 
delay,  to  take  his  leave  of  the  rector,  which  he  did 
in  the  most  friendly  manner  possible,  and  preached 
his  farewell  sermon  ;  nor  was  there  a  dry  eye  in  the 
church,  except  among  the  few  whom  my  aunt,  who 
remained  still  inexorable,  had  prevailed  upon  to 
hate  us  without  any  cause. 

"  To  London  we  came,  and  took  up  our  lodging 
the  first  night  at  the  inn  where  the  stage-coach  set 
us  down  :  the  next  morning  my  husband  went  out 
early  on  his  business,  and  returned  with  the  good 
news  of  having  heard  of  a  curacy,  and  of  having 
equipped  himself  with  a  lodging  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  worthy  peer,  '  who,'  said  he,  '  was  my  fellow- 
collegiate  ;    and,  what  is  more,  I  have  a  direction  to 


a  person  who  will  advance  your  legacy  at  a  very 
reasonable  rate.' 

"  This  last  particular  was  extremely  agreeable  to 
me,  for  our  last  guinea  was  now  broached  ;  and  the 
rector  had  lent  my  husband  ten  pounds  to  pay  his 
debts  in  the  country,  for,  with  all  his  peevishness, 
he  was  a  good  and  a  generous  man,  and  had,  indeed, 
so  many  valuable  qualities,  that  I  lamented  his  temper, 
after  I  knew  him  thoroughly,  as  much  on  his  account 
as  on  my  own. 

"  We  now  quitted  the  inn  and  went  to  our  lodg- 
ings, where  my  husband  having  placed  me  in  safety, 
as  he  said,  he  went  about  the  business  of  the  legacy 
with  good  assurance  of  success. 

"  My  husband  returned  elated  with  his  success, 
the  person  to  whom  he  applied  having  undertaken 
to  advance  the  legacy,  which  he  fulfilled  as  soon  as 
the  proper  inquiries  could  be  made,  and  proper  in- 
struments prepared  for  that  purpose. 

"  This,  however,  took  up  so  much  time,  that,  as 
our  fund  was  so  very  low,  we  were  reduced  to  some 
distress,  and  obliged  to  live  extremely  penurious  ; 
nor  would  all  do  without  my  taking  a  most  dis- 
agreeable way  of  procming  money  by  pa^vning  one 
of  my  go'wns. 

"  Mr.  Bennet  was  now  settled  in  a  curacy  in  town, 
greatly  to  his  satisfaction,  and  our  affairs  seemed  to 
have  a  prosperous  aspect,  when  he  came  home  to  me 
one  morning  in  much  apparent  disorder,  looking  as 
pale  as  death,  and  begged  me  by  some  means  or 
other  to  get  him  a  dram,  for  that  he  was  taken  with 
a  sudden  faintness  and  lowness  of  spirits. 

"  Friglitened  as  I  was,  I  immediately  ran  down 
stairs,  and  procured  some  rum  of  the  mistress  of  the 
house  ;  the  first  time,  indeed,  I  ever  knew  him 
drink  any.  When  he  came  to  himself  he  begged  me 
not  to  be  alarmed,  for  it  was  no  distemper,  but 
something  that  had  vexed  him,  which  had  caused 
his  disorder,  which  he  had  now  perfectly  recovered. 

"  He  then  told  me  the  whole  affair.  He  had 
hitherto  deferred  paying  a  visit  to  the  lord  whom  I 
mentioned  to  have  been  formerly  his  fellow-colle- 
giate, and  was  now  his  neighbour,  till  he  could  put 
himself  in  decent  rigging.  He  had  now  purchased 
a  new  cassock,  hat,  and  wig,  and  went  to  pay  his 
respects  to  his  old  acquaintance,  who  had  received 
from  him  many  civilities  and  assistances  in  his  learn- 
ing at  the  university,  and  had  promised  to  return 
them  fourfold  hereafter. 

"  It  Avas  not  without  some  difficulty  that  Mr. 
Bennet  got  into  the  antechamber.  Here  he  waited, 
or,  as  the  phrase  is,  cooled  his  heels,  for  above  an 
hour  before  lie  saw  his  lordship  ;  nor  had  he  seen 
him  then  but  by  an  accident ;  for  my  lord  was 
going  out  when  he  casually  intercepted  him  in  his 
passage  to  his  chariot.  He  approached  to  salute 
him  with  some  familiarity,  though  with  respect,  de- 
pending on  his  former  intimacy,  when  my  lord,  step- 
ping short,  very  gravely  told  him  he  had  not  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  him.  How  !  my  lord,  said  he  ; 
can  you  have  so  soon  forgot  your  old  acquaintance 
Tom  Bennet?  O,  Mr.  Bennet!  cries  his  lordship, 
with  much  reserve,  is  it  you  1  you  will  pardon  my 
memory.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Bennet,  but 
you  must  excuse  me  at  present,  for  I  am  in  very 
great  haste.  He  then  broke  from  him,  and  without 
more  ceremony,  or  any  further  invitation,  went  di- 
rectly into  his  chariot. 

"  This  cold  reception  from  a  person  for  whom  my 
husband  had  a  real  friendship,  and  from  whom  he 
had  great  reason  to  expect  a  very  warm  return  of 
affection,  so  affected  the  poor  man,  that  it  caused  all 
those  symptoms  which  I  have  mentioned  before. 
"  Though  this  incident  produced  no  material  con- 
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sequence,  I  could  not  pass  it  over  in  silence,  as,  of 
all  the  misfortunes  which  ever  befel  him,  it  afi'ected 
my  husband  the  most.  I  need  not,  however,  to  a 
woman  of  your  delicacy,  make  any  comments  on  a  be- 
haviour which,  though  I  believe  it  is  very  common, 
is,  nevertheless,  cruel  and  base  beyond  description, 
and  is  diametrically  opposite  to  true  honour  as  well 
as  to  goodness. 

"  To  relieve  the  uneasiness  which  my  husband 
felt  on  account  of  his  false  friend,  I  prevailed  with 
him  to  go  every  night,  almost  for  a  fortnight  toge- 
ther, to  the  play ;  a  diversion  of  which  he  was 
greatly  fond,  and  from  which  he  did  not  think  his 
bemg  a  clergyman  excluded  him  ;  indeed,  it  is  very 
well  if  those  austere  persons  who  would  be  inclined 
to  censure  him  on  this  head  have  themselves  no 
greater  sins  to  answer  for. 

"  From  this  time,  during  three  months,  we  passed 
our  time  very  agreeably,  a  little  too  agreeably  per- 
haps for  our  circumstances  ;  for,  however  innocent 
diversions  may  be  in  other  respects,  they  must  be 
owned  to  be  expensive.  When  you  consider  then, 
madam,  that  our  income  from  the  curacy  was  less 
than  forty  pounds  a  year,  and  that,  after  payment  of 
the  debt  to  the  rector,  and  another  to  my  aunt,  with 
the  costs  in  law  which  she  had  occasioned  by  suing 
for  it,  my  legacy  was  reduced  to  less  than  seventy 
pounds,  you  will  not  wonder  that,  in  diversions, 
clothes,  and  the  common  expenses  of  life,  we  had 
almost  consumed  our  whole  stock. 

"  The  inconsiderate  manner  in  which  we  had 
lived  for  some  time  will,  I  doubt  not,  appear  to  you 
to  want  some  excuse  ;  but  I  have  none  to  make  for 
it.  Two  things,  however,  now  happened,  which 
occasioned  much  serious  reflection  to  Mr.  Bennet ; 
the  one  was,  that  I  grew  near  my  time  ;  the  other, 
that  he  now  received  a  letter  from  Oxford,  demand- 
ing the  debt  of  forty  pounds  which  I  mentioned  to 
you  before.  The  former  of  these  he  made  a  pretence 
of  obtaining  a  delay  for  the  payment  of  the  latter, 
promising,  in  two  months,  to  pay  off  half  the  debt, 
by  which  means  he  obtained  a  forbearance  during 
that  time. 

"  I  was  now  delivered  of  a  son,  a  matter  which 
should  in  reality  have  increased  our  concern,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  gave  us  great  pleasure  ;  greater 
indeed  could  not  have  been  conceived  at  the  birth 
of  an  heir  to  the  most  plentiful  estate  :  so  entirely 
thoughtless  were  we,  and  so  little  forecast  had  we 
of  those  many  evils  and  distresses  to  which  we  had 
rendered  a  human  creature,  and  one  so  dear  to  us, 
liable.  The  day  of  a  christening  is,  in  all  families, 
I  believe,  a  day  of  jubilee  and  rejoicing  ;  and  yet, 
if  we  consider  the  interest  of  that  little  wretch  who 
is  the  occasion,  how  very  little  reason  would  the 
most  sanguine  persons  have  for  their  joy  ! 

"  But,  though  our  eyes  were  too  weak  to  look 
forward  for  the  sake  of  our  child,  we  could  not  be 
blinded  to  those  dangers  that  immediately  threaten- 
ed ourselves.  Mr.  Bennet,  at  the  expiraticui  of  the 
two  months,  received  a  second  letter  from  Oxford, 
in  a  very  peremptory  style,  and  threatening  a  suit 
without  any  farther  delay.  This  alarmed  us  in  the 
strongest  manner ;  and  my  husband,  to  secure  his 
liberty,  was  advised  for  a  while  to  shelter  himself  in 
the  verge  of  the  court. 

"  And,  now,  madam,  I  am  entering  on  that  scene 
which  directly  leads  to  all  my  misery." — Here  she 
stopped,  and  wiped  her  eyes ;  and  then,  begging 
Amelia  to  excuse  her  for  a  few  minutes,  ran  hastily 
out  of  the  room,  leaving  Amelia  by  herself,  while 
she  refreshed  her  spirits  with  a  cordial  to  enable 
her  to  relate  what  follows  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Farther  contituied. 
Mrs.  Bennet,    returning   into    the    room,   made  a 
short  apology  for  her  absence,  and  then  proceeded  in 
these  following  words  : 

"  We  now  left  our  lodging,  and  took  a  second 
floor  in  that  very  house  where  you  now  are,  to 
which  we  were  recommended  by  the  woman  where 
we  had  before  lodged,  for  the  mistresses  of  both 
houses  were  acquainted  ;  and,  indeed,  we  had  been 
all  at  the  play  together.  To  this  new  lodging  then 
(such  was  our  wretched  destiny)  we  immediately 
repaired,  and  were  received  by  Mrs.  Ellison  (how 
can  I  bear  the  sound  of  that  detested  namel)  with 
much  civility;  she  took  care,  however,  during  the 
first  fortnight  of  our  residence,  to  wait  upon  us 
every  Monday  morning  for  her  rent ;  such  being,  it 
seems,  the  custom  of  this  place,  which,  as  it  was  in- 
habited chiefly  by  persons  in  debt,  is  not  the  region 
of  credit. 

"  My  husband,  by  the  singular  goodness  of  the 
rector,  who  greatly  compassionated  his  case,  was 
enabled  to  continue  in  his  curacy,  though  he  could 
only  do  the  duty  on  Sundays.  He  was,  however, 
sometimes  obliged  to  furnish  a  person  to  officiate  at 
his  expense  ;  so  that  our  income  was  very  scanty, 
and  the  poor  little  remainder  of  the  legacy  being 
almost  spent,  we  were  reduced  to  some  difficulties, 
and,  what  was  worse,  saw  still  a  prospect  of  greater 
before  our  eyes. 

"  Under  these  'Circumstances,  how  agreeable  to 
poor  Mr.  Bennet  must  have  been  the  behaviour  of 
Mrs.  Ellison,  who,  when  he  carried  her  her  rent  on 
the  usual  day,  told  him,  with  a  benevolent  smile, 
that  he  needed  not  to  give  himself  the  trouble  of 
such  exact  punctuality.  She  added  that,  if  it  was 
at  any  time  inconvenient  to  him,  he  might  pay  her 
when  he  pleased.  '  To  say  the  truth,'  says  she,  '  I 
never  was  so  much  pleased  with  any  lodgers  in  my 
life  :  I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Bennet,  you  are  a  very 
worthy  man,  and  yoti  are  a  very  happy  one  too  ;  for 
you  have  the  prettiest  wife  and  the  prettiest  child  I 
ever  saw.'  These,  dear  madam,  were  the  words  she 
was  pleased  to  make  use  of ;  and  I  am  sure  she  be- 
haved to  me  with  such  an  appearance  of  frienc^ship 
and  affection,  that,  as  I  could  not  perceive  any  pos- 
sible views  of  interest  which  she  could  have  in  her 
professions,  I  easily  believed  them  real. 

"  There  lodged  in  the  same  house — 0,  Mrs. 
Booth  !  the  blood  runs  cold  to  my  heart,  and  should 
run  cold  to  yours,  when  I  name  him — there  lodged 
in  the  same  house  a  lord — the  lord,  indeed,  whom 
I  have  since  seen  in  your  company.  This  lord,  Mrs. 
Ellison  told  me,  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  my  little 
Charley.  Fool  that  I  was,  and  blinded  by  my  own 
passion,  which  made  me  conceive  that  an  infant,  not 
three  months  old,  could  be  really  the  object  of 
affection  to  any  besides  a  parent,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  a  gay  young  fellow !  But,  if  I  was  silly  in 
being  deceived,  how  wicked  was  the  wretch  who 
deceived  me — who  used  such  art,  and  em])loyed 
such  pains,  such  incredible  pains,  to  deceive  me !  He 
acted  the  part  of  a  nurse  to  my  little  infant ;  he 
danced  it,  he  lulled  it,  he  kissed  it ;  declared  it  was 
the  very  picture  of  a  nephew  of  his — his  favourite 
sister's  child  ;  and  said  so  many  kind  and  fond 
things  of  its  beauty,  that  I  myself,  though,  I  believe, 
one  of  the  tenderest  and  fondest  of  mothers,  scarce 
carried  my  own  ideas  of  my  little  darling's  perfection 
beyond  the  compliments  which  he  paid  it. 

"  My  lord,  however,  perhaps  from  modesty,  be- 
fore my  face,  fell  far  short  of  what  Mrs.  Ellison  re- 
ported from  him.     And  now,   when  she  found  the 
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impression  which  wns  made  on  me  by  these  means, 
she  took  every  opportunity  of  insinuating  to  me  tiis 
lordship's  many  virtues,  his  great  goodness  to  his 
sister's  chiklreu  in  particular  ;  nor  did  she  tail  to 
drop  some  hints  wliich  gave  me  the  most  simple  and 
groundless  hopes  of  strange  consequences  from  his 
fondness  to  my  Charley. 

"  When,  by  these  means,  which,  simple  as  tliey 
may  appear,  were,  perhaps,  the  most  artful,  ray 
lord  had  gained  something  more,  I  think,  than  my 
esteem,  he  took  the  surest  method  to  confirm  him- 
self in  my  affection.  This  was,  by  professing  the 
highest  friendship  for  my  husband  ;  for,  as  to  my- 
self, I  do  assure  you  he  never  showed  me  more  than 
common  respect ;  and  I  hope  you  will  believe  I 
should  have  immediately  startled  and  flown  off  if 
he  had.  Poor  I  accounted  for  all  the  friendship 
which  he  expressed  for  my  husband,  and  all  the 
fondness  which  he  showed  to  my  boy,  from  the 
great  prettiness  of  the  one  and  the  great  merit  of 
the  other ;  foolishly  conceiving  that  others  saw  with 
my  eyes  and  felt  with  my  heart.  Little  did  I  dream 
that  my  own  unfortunate  person  was  the  fountain 
of  all  this  lord's  goodness,  and  was  the  intended 
price  of  it. 

"  One  evening,  as  I  was  drinking  tea  with  Mrs. 
Ellison  by  my  lord's  fire  (a  liberty  which  she 
never  scrupled'  taking  when  he  was  gone  out),  my 
little  Charley,  now  about  half  a  year  old,  sitting  in 
her  lap,  my  lord,  accidentally,  no  doubt,  indeed  I 
then  thought  it  so,  came  in.  I  was  confounded, 
and  offered  to  go ;  but  my  lord  declared,  if  he  dis- 
turbed Mrs.  Ellison's  company,  as  he  phrased  it,  he 
would  himself  leave  the  room.  When  I  was  thus 
prevailed  on  to  keep  ray  seat,  ray  lord  immediately 
took  my  little  baby  into  his  lap,  and  gave  it  some  tea 
there,  not  a  little  at  the  expense  of  his  embroidery  ; 
for  he  was  very  richly  dressed  :  indeed,  he  was  as 
fine  a  figure  as  perhaps  ever  was  seen.  His  be- 
haviour on  this  occasion  gave  me  many  ideas  in  his 
favour.  I  thought  he  discovered  good  sense,  good 
nature,  condescension,  and  other  good  qualities,  by 
the  fondness  he  showed  to  my  child,  and  the  con- 
tempt he  seemed  to  express  for  his  finery,  which  so 
greatly  became  him  ;  for  I  cannot  deny  but  that  he 
Avas  the  handsomest  and  genteelest  person  in  the 
world,  though  such  considerations  advanced  him 
not  a  step  in  my  favour. 

"  My  husband  now  returned  from  church  (for 
this  happened  on  a  Sunday),  and  was,  by  my  lord's 
particular  desire,  ushered  into  the  room.  My  lord 
received  him  with  the  utmost  politeness,  and  with 
many  professions  of  esteem,  which,  he  said,  he  had 
conceived  from  Mrs.  Ellison's  representations  of  his 
merit.  He  then  proceeded  to  mention  the  living 
which  was  detained  from  my  husband,  of  which 
Mrs.  Ellison  had  likewise  informed  him  ;  and  said, 
he  thought  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  obtain 
a  restoration  of  it  by  the  authority  of  the  bishop, 
who  was  his  particular  friend,  and  to  whom  he 
would  take  an  immediate  opportunity  of  mention- 
ing it.  This,  at  last,  he  determined  to  do  the  vei7 
next  day,  when  he  invited  us  both  to  dinner,  v/here 
Ave  were  to  be  acquainted  with  his  lordship's  suc- 
cess. 

"  My  lord  now  insisted  on  my  husband's  staying 
supper  with  him,  without  taking  any  notice  of  me  ; 
but  Mrs.  Ellison  declared  he  should  not  part  man 
and  wife,  and  that  she  herself  would  stay  with  me. 
The  motion  was  too  agreeable  to  me  to  be  rejected  ; 
and,  except  the  little  time  I  retired  to  put  my  child 
to  bed,  we  spent  together  the  most  agreeable  even- 
ing imaginable  ;  nor  was  it,  I  believe,  easy  to  decide 
whether  Mr.  Ben  net  or  myself  were  most  delighted 


with  his  lordship  and  Mrs.  Ellison ;  but  this  1 
assure  you,  the  generosity  of  the  one,  and  the  ex- 
treme civility  and  kindness  of  the  other,  were  the 
subjects  of  our  conversation  all  the  ensuing  night, 
during  Avhich  we  neither  of  us  closed  our  eyes. 

*'  The  next  day  at  dinner  my  lord  acquainted  us 
that  he  had  prevailed  with  the  bishop  to  write  to  the 
clergjnnan  in  the  country  ;  indeed,  he  told  us  that 
he  had  engaged  the  bishop  to  be  very  warm  in  our 
interest,  and  had  not  the  least  doubt  of  success. 
This  threw  us  both  into  a  flow  of  spirits  ;  and  in 
the  afternoon  Mr.  Beiinet,  at  Mrs.  Ellison's  request, 
which  was  seconded  by  his  lordship,  related  the  his- 
tory of  our  lives  from  our  first  acquaintance.  My 
lord  seemed  much  affected  with  some  tender  scenes, 
which,  as  no  man  could  better  feel,  so  none  could 
better  describe,  than  ray  husband.  When  he  had 
finished,  my  lord  begged  pardon  for  mentioning  an 
occurrence  which  gave  him  such  a  particular  con- 
cern, as  it  had  disturbed  that  delicious  state  of  hap- 
piness in  which  we  had  lived  at  our  former  lodging. 
'  It  would  be  ungenerous,'  said  he,  '  to  rejoice 
at  an  accident  which,  though  it  brought  me 
fortunately  acquainted  with  two  of  the  most 
agreeable  people  in  the  world,  was  yet  at  the  ex- 
pense of  your  mutual  felicity.  This  circumstance, 
I  mean,  is  your  debt  at  Oxford ;  pray,  how  doth 
that  stand  t  I  am  resolved  it  shall  never  disturb 
your  happiness  hereafter.'  At  these  Avords  the 
tears  burst  from  my  poor  husband's  eyes  ;  and,  in  an 
ecstasy  of  gratitude,  he  cried  out,  'Your  lordship 
overcomes  rae  with  generosity.  If  you  go  on  in 
this  manner,  both  my  Avife's  gratitude  and  mine  must 
be  bankrupt.'  He  then  acquainted  my  lord  with 
the  exact  state  of  the  case,  and  received  assurances 
from  him  that  the  debt  should  ncAer  trouble  him. 
My  husband  Avas  again  breaking  out  into  the  warmest 
expressions  of  gratitude,  but  my  lord  stopped  him 
short,  saying,  '  If  you  have  any  obligation,  it  is  to 
my  httle  Charley  here,  from  whose  httle  innocent 
smiles  I  have  received  more  than  the  value  of  this 
trifling  debt  in  pleasure.'  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that, 
when  I  offered  to  leaA-e  the  room  after  dinner  upon 
my  child's  account,  my  lord  Avould  not  suffer  me, 
but  ordered  the  child  to  be  brought  to  me.  He  noAV 
took  it  out  of  my  arms,  placed  it  upon  his  own  knee, 
and  fed  it  Avith  some  fruit  from  the  dessert.  In  short, 
it  would  be  more  tedious  to  you  than  to  myself  to 
relate  the  thousand  little  tendernesses  he  showed  to 
the  child.  He  gave  it  many  baubles  ;  amongst  the 
rest  was  a  coral  worth  at  least  three  poimds ;  and, 
when  my  husband  was  confined  near  a  fortnight  to 
his  chamber  with  a  cold,  he  visited  the  child  every 
day  (for  to  this  infant's  account  were  all  the  visits 
placed),  and  seldom  failed  of  accompanying  his 
visit  Avith  a  present  to  the  little  thing. 

"  Here,  Mrs.  Booth,  I  cannot  help  mentioning  a 
doubt  which  hath  often  arisen  in  my  mind  since  I 
have  been  enough  mistress  of  myself  to  reflect  on 
this  horrid  train  which  was  laid  to  blow  up  my  in- 
nocence. Wicked  and  barbarous  it  was  to  the 
highest  degree  without  any  question  ;  but  my  doubt 
is,  Avhether  the  art  or  folly  of  it  be  the  more  con- 
spicuous ;  for,  hoAvever  delicate  and  refined  the  art 
must  be  allowed  to  have  been,  the  folly,  I  think, 
must  upon  a  fair  examination  appear  no  less  asto- 
nishing :  for  to  lay  all  considerations  of  cruelty  and 
crime  out  of  the  case,  what  a  foolish  bargain  doth 
the  man  make  for  himself  who  purchases  so  poor 
a  pleasure  at  so  high  a  price ! 

"  We  had  lived  near  three  Aveeks  with  as  much 
freedom  as  if  Ave  had  been  all  of  the  same  family, 
Avhen,  one  afternoon,  my  lord  proposed  to  my  hus- 
band to  ride  doAATi  himself  to  solicit  the   surrender; 
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for  he  said  the  bishop  had  received  an  unsatisfactory 
answer  from  the  parson,  and  had  writ  a  second 
letter  more  pressing,  which  his  lordship  now  pro-, 
mised  us  to  strengthen  by  one  of  his  o-^vn  that  my 
husband  was  to  carry  with  him.  Mr.  Bennet  agreed 
to  this  proposal  with  great  thankfulness,  and  the 
next  day  was  appointed  for  his  journey.  The  dis- 
tance was  near  seventy  miles. 

"  My  husband  set  out  on  his  journey,  and  he  had 
scarce  left  me  before  Mrs.  Ellison  came  into  my 
room,  and  endeavoured  to  comfort  me  in  his  absence  ; 
to  say  the  truth,  though  he  was  to  be  from  me  but 
a  few  days,  and  the  purpose  of  his  going  was  to  fix 
our  happiness  on  a  sound  foundation  for  all  our  future 
days,  I  could  scarce  support  my  spirits  under  this 
first  separation.  But  though  I  then  thought  Mrs. 
Ellison's  intentions  to  be  most  kind  and  friendly, 
yet  the  means  she  used  were  utterly  ineffectual,  and 
appeared  to  me  injudicious.  Instead  of  soothing 
my  uneasiness,  which  is  always  the  fu-st  physic  to 
be  given  to  grief,  she  rallied  me  upon  it,  and  began 
to  talk  in  a  very  unusual  style  of  gaiety,  in  Avhich 
she  treated  conjugal  love  with  much  ridicule. 

"  I  gave  her  to  understand  that  she  displeased 
me  by  this  discourse  ;  but  she  soon  found  means 
to  give  sucli  a  turn  to  it  as  made  merit  of  all  she  had 
said.  And  now,  when  she  had  worked  me  into  a 
good  humour,  she  made  a  proposal  to  me  which  I 
at  first  rejected — but  at  last  fatally,  too  fatally,  suf- 
fered myself  to  be  over-persuaded.  This  was  to  go 
to  a  masquerade  at  Ranelagh,  for  which  my  lord  had 
furnished  her  with  tickets." 

At  these  words  Amelia  turned  pale  as  death,  and 
hastily  begged  her  friend  to  give  her  a  glass  of  water, 
some  air,  or  anything.  Mrs.  Bennet,  having  thrown 
open  the  window,  and  procured  the  water,  which 
prevented  Amelia  from  fainting,  looked  at  her  with 
much  tenderness,  and  cried,  "  I  do  not  wonder,  my 
dear  madam,  that  you  are  affected  with  my  mention- 
ing that  fatal  masquerade  ;  since  I  firmly  believe 
the  same  ruin  was  intended  for  you  at  the  same 
place  ;  the  apprehension  of  which  occasioned  the 
letter  I  sent  you  this  morning,  and  all  the  trial  of 
your  patience  which  I  have  made  since." 
■  Amelia  gave  her  a  tender  embrace,  with  many  ex- 
pressions of  the  warmest  gratitude ;  assured  her  slie 
had  pretty  well  recovered  her  spirits,  and  begged 
her  to  continue  her  story,  which  Mrs.  Bennet  then 
did.  However,  as  our  readers  may  likewise  be  glad 
to  recover  their  spirits  also,  we  shall  here  put  an 
end  to  this  chapter. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

The  story  farther  continued. 
Mrs.  Bennet  proceeded  thus  : — 

"  I  was  at  length  prevailed  on  to  accompany  Mrs. 
Ellison  to  the  masquerade.  Here,  I  must  confess, 
the  pleasantness  of  the  place,  the  variety  of  the 
dresses,  and  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  gave  me  much 
delight,  and  raised  my  fancy  to  the  highest  pitch. 
As  I  was  entirely  void  of  all  suspicion,  my  mind 
threw  off  all  reserve,  and  pleasure  only  filled  my 
thoughts.  Innocence,  it  is  true,  possessed  my  heart ; 
but  it  was  innocence  unguarded,  intoxicated  with 
foolish  desires,  and  liable  to  every  temptation.  Dur- 
ing  the  first  two  hours  we  had  many  trifling  adven- 
tures not  worth  remembering.  At  length  my  lord 
joined  us,  and  continued  with  me  all  the  evening ; 
and  we  danced  several  dances  together. 

"  I  need  not,  I  believe,  tell  you,  madam,  how  en- 
gaging his  conversation  is.  I  wish  I  could  with 
truth  say  I  was  not  pleased  with  it ;  or,  at  least, 
that  I  had  a  right  to  be  pleased  with  it.  But  I  will 
disguise  nothing  from  you.  I  now  began  to  discover 
that  he  had  some  affection  for   me,  but  he  had  al- 


ready too  firm  a  footing  in  my  esteem  to  make  the 
discovery  shocking.  I  will — I  Avill  o-«t;i  the  truth ; 
I  was  delighted  with  perceiving  a  passion  in  him, 
which  I  was  not  unwilling  to  tliink  he  had  had  from 
the  beginning,  and  to  derive  his  having  concealed  it 
so  long  from  his  awe  of  my  virtue,  and  his  respect 
to  my  understanding.  I  assm-e  you,  madam,  at  the 
same  time,  my  intentions  were  never  to  exceed  the 
bounds  of  innocence.  I  was  charmed  -with  the  de- 
licacy of  his  passion ;  and,  in  the  foolish  thoughtless 
turn  of  mind  in  which  I  then  was,  I  fancied  I  might 
give  some  very  distant  encouragement  to  such  a 
passion  in  such  a  man  with  the  utmost  safety — that 
I  might  indulge  my  vanity  and  interest  at  once, 
without  being  guilty  of  the  least  injury. 

"  I  know  Mrs.  Booth  will  condemn  all  these 
thoughts,  and  I  condemn  them  no  less  myself ;  for 
it  is  now  my  stedfast  opinion  that  the  woman  who 
gives  up  the  least  outwork  of  her  virtue  doth,  in 
that  very  moment,  betray  the  citadel. 

"  About  two  o'clock  we  returned  home,  and  found 
a  very  handsome  collation  provided  for  us.  I  was 
asked  to  partake  of  it,  and  I  did  not,  I  could  not 
refuse.  I  was  not,  however,  entirely  void  of  all  sus- 
picion, and  I  made  many  resolutions ;  one  of  wliich 
was,  not  to  drink  a  drop  more  than  my  usual  stint. 
This  was,  at  the  utmost,  little  more  than  half  a  pint 
of  small  punch, 

"  I  adhered  strictly  to  my  quantity ;  but  in  the 
quality  I  am  convinced  I  was  deceived ;  for  before 
I  left  the  room  I  found  my  head  giddy.  What  the 
villain  gave  me  I  know  not ;  but,  besides  being  in- 
toxicated, I  perceived  effects  from  it  which  are  not 
to  be  described, 

"  Here,  madam,  I  must  draw  a  curtain  over  the 
residue  of  that  fatal  night.  Let  it  suffice  that  it 
involved  me  in  the  most  dreadful  ruin ;  a  ruin  to 
which  I  can  truly  say  I  never  consented,  and  of 
which  I  was  scarce  conscious  when  the  villanous 
man  avowed  it  to  my  face  in  the  morning. 

"  Thus  I  have  deduced  my  story  to  the  most  hor- 
rid period ;  happy  had  I  been  had  this  been  the 
period  of  my  life,  but  I  was  reserved  for  greater 
miseries ;  but  before  I  enter  on  them  I  will  mention 
something  very  remarkable,  with  which  I  was  now 
acquainted,  and  that  will  show  there  was  nothing 
of  accident  which  had  befallen  me,  but  that  all  was 
the  effect  of  a  long,  regular,  premeditated  design, 

"  You  may  remember,  madam,  I  told  you  that  we 
were  recommended  to  Mrs.  Ellison  by  the  woman, 
at  whose  house  we  had  before  lodged.  This  woman,, 
it  seems,  was  one  of  my  lord's  pimps,  and  had  be- 
fore hitroduced  me  to  his  lordship's  notice. 

"  You  are  to  know  then,  madam,  that  this  villain, 
this  lord,  now  confessed  to  me  that  he  had  first  seen 
me  in  the  gallery  at  the  oratorio,  whither  I  had 
gone  with  tickets  with  which  the  woman  where  I 
first  lodged  had  presented  me,  and  which  were,  it 
seems,  purchased  by  my  lord.  Here  I  first  met  the 
vile  betrayer,  who  was  disguised  in  a  rug  coat  and 
a  patch  upon  his  face," 

At  these  words  Amelia  cried,  "  0,  gracious  Hea- 
vens !"  and  fell  back  in  her  chair,  Mrs.  Bennet, 
with  proper  applications,  brought  her  back  to  life  ; 
and  then  Amelia  acquainted  her  that  she  herself 
had  first  seen  the  same  person  in  the  same  place, 
and  in  the  same  disguise,  "  O,  Mrs,  Bennet !" 
cried  she,  "  how  am  I  indebted  to  you ',  what  words, 
what  thanks,  what  actions  can  demonstrate  the  gra- 
titude of  my  sentiments '.  I  look  upon  you,  and  al- 
ways shall  look  upon  you,  as  my  preserver  from  the 
brink  of  a  precipice,  from  which  I  was  falling  into 
the  same  ruin  which  you  have  so  generously,  so 
kindly,  and  so  nobly  disclosed  for  my  sake." 

Here  the  two  ladies  compared  notes;  and  it  ap- 
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peared  that  his  lordship's  behaviour  at  the  oratorio 
had  been  alike  to  both  ;  that  he  had  made  use  of  the 
very  same  words,  the  very  same  actions  to  Amelia, 
which  he  had  practised  over  before  on  poor  unfor- 
tunate Mrs.  Bennet.  It  may,  perliaps,  be  thought 
strange  that  neither  of  them  could  afterwards  re- 
collect him  ;  but  so  it  was.  And,  indeed,  if  we  con- 
sider the  force  of  disguise,  the  very  short  time  that 
either  of  them  was  with  him  at  this  first  interview, 
and  the  very  little  curiosity  that  must  have  been 
supposed  in  the  minds  of  the  ladies,  together  with 
the  amusement  in  which  they  were  then  engaged, 
all  wonder  will,  I  apprehend,  cease.  Amelia,  how- 
ever, now  declared  she  remembered  his  voice  and 
features  perfectly  well,  and  was  thoroughly  satisfied 
he  was  the  same  person.  She  then  accounted  for 
his  not  having  visited  in  the  afternoon,  according  to 
his  promise,  from  her  declared  resolutions  to  Mrs. 
Ellison  not  to  see  him.  She  now  burst  forth  into 
some  very  satirical  invectives  against  that  lady,  and 
declared  she  had  the  art,  as  well  as  the  wickedness, 
of  the  devil  himself. 

Many  congratulations  now  passed  from  Mrs. 
Bennet  to  Amelia,  which  were  returned  with  the 
most  hearty  acknowledgments  from  that  lady.  But, 
instead  of  filling  our  paper  with  these,  we  shall 
pursue  Mrs.  Bennet's  story,  which  she  resumed  as 
we  shall  find  in  the  next  chapter. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Farther  continuation. 
•'No  sooner,"  said  Mrs.  Bennet,  continuing  her 
story,  "  was  my  lord  departed,  than  Mrs.  Ellison 
came  to  me.  She  behaved  in  such  a  manner  when 
she  became  acquainted  with  what  had  passed,  that, 
though  I  was  at  first  satisfied  of  her  guilt,  she  began 
to  stagger  my  opinion,  and  at  length  prevailed  upon 
me  entirely  to  acquit  her.  She  raved  like  a  mad 
woman  against  my  lord,  swore  he  should  not  stay  a 
moment  in  her  house,  and  that  she  would  never 
speak  to  him  more.  In  short,  had  she  been  the 
most  innocent  woman  in  the  world,  she  could  not 
have  spoke  nor  acted  any  otherwise,  nor  could  she 
have  vented  more  M'rath  and  indignation  against 
the  betrayer. 

"  That  part  of  her  denunciation  of  vengeance 
which  concerned  my  lord's  leaving  the  house  she 
vowed  should  be  executed  immediately  ;  but  then, 
seeming  to  recollect  herself,  she  said,  '  Consider, 
my  dear  child,  it  Is  for  your  sake  alone  I  speak  ; 
will  not  such  a  proceeding  give  some  suspicion  to 
your  husband  r  I  answered,  that  I  valued  not 
that ;  that  I  was  resolved  to  inform  my  husband  of 
all  the  moment  I  saw  him  ;  with  many  expressions 
of  detestation  of  myself  and  an  indifi'erence  for  life 
and  for  everything  else. 

"  Mrs.  Ellison,  however,  found  means  to  soothe 
me,  and  to  satisfy  me  with  my  own  Innocence,  a 
point  in  which,  I  believe,  we 'are  all  easily  con- 
vinced. In  short,  I  was  persuaded  to  acquit  both 
myself  and  her,  to  lay  the  whole  guilt  upon  my 
lord,  and  to  resolve  to  conceal  It  from  my  husband. 

"  That  whole  day  I  confined  myself  to  my  cham- 
ber and  saw  no  person  but  Mrs.  Ellison.  I  was, 
indeed,  ashamed  to  look  any  one  in  the  face.  Hap- 
pily for  rne,  my  lord  went  into  the  country  without 
attempting  to  come  near  me,  for  I  believe  his  sight 
would  have  driven  me  to  madness. 

"  The  next  day  I  told  Mrs.  Ellison  that  I  was 
resolved  to  leave  her  lodgings  the  moment  my  lord 
came  to  town  ;  not  on  her  account  (for  I  really  In- 
clined to  think  her  innocent),  but  on  my  lord's, 
whose  face  I  was  resolved,  if  possible,  never  more  to 
behold.     She  told  me   I  had  no  reason  to  quit  her 


house  on  that  score,  for  that  my  lord  himself  had 
left  her  lodgings  that  morning  In  resentment,  she 
believed,  of  the  abuses  which  she  had  cast  on  him 
the  day  before. 

"  This  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  of  her  inno- 
cence ;  nor  hath  she  from  that  day  to  this,  till  my 
acquaintance  with  you,  madam,  done  anything  to 
forfeit  my  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  I  owe  her 
many  good  offices ;  amongst  the  rest,  I  have  an 
annuity  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a-year  from 
my  lord,  which  I  know  was  owing  to  her  solicita- 
tions, for  she  is  not  void  of  generosity  or  good- 
nature ;  though,  by  what  I  have  lately  seen,  I  am 
convinced  she  was  the  cause  of  my  ruin,  and  hath 
endeavoured  to  lay  the  same  snares  for  you. 

"  But  to  return  to  my  melancholy  story.  My 
husband  returned  at  the  appointed  time  ;  and  I  met 
him  with  an  agitation  of  mind  not  to  be  described. 
Perhaps  the  fatigue  which  he  had  undergone  in  his 
journey,  and  his  dissatisfaction  at  his  ill  success, 
prevented  his  taking  notice  of  what  I  feared  was 
too  visible.  All  his  hoj)es  were  entirely  frustrated ; 
the  clergyman  had  not  received  the  bishop's  letter, 
and  as  to  my  lord's,  he  treated  it  with  derision,  and 
contempt.  Tired  as  he  was,  Mr.  Bennet  would  not 
sit  down  till  he  had  inquired  for  my  lord,  intending 
to  go  and  pay  his  compliments.  Poor  man  !  he  little 
suspected  that  he  had  deceived  him,  as  I  have  since 
known,  concerning  the  bishop  ;  much  less  did  he 
suspect  any  other  injury.  But  the  lord — the  villain 
was  gone  out  of  town,  so  that  he  was  forced  to 
postpone  all  his  gratitude. 

"  Mr.  Bennet  returned  to  town  late  on  the  Satur- 
day night,  nevertheless  he  performed  his  duty  at 
church  the  next  day,  but  I  refused  to  go  with  him. 
This,  I  think,  was  the  first  refusal  I  was  guilty  of 
since  our  marriage  ;  but  I  was  become  so  miserable, 
that  his  presence,  which  had  been  the  source  of  all 
my  happiness,  was  become  my  bane.  I  will  not  say 
I  hated  to  see  him,  but  I  can  say  I  was  ashamed, 
indeed  afraid,  to  look  him  in  the  face.  I  was  con- 
scious of  I  knew  not  what guilt,  I  hope,  it  can- 
not be  called." 

"  I  hope  not,  nay,  I  think  not,"  cries  Amelia. 

"My  husband,"  continued  Mrs.  Bennet,  "perceived 
my  dissatisfaction,  and  Imputed  it  to  his  ill-success 
In  the  country.  I  was  pleased  with  this  self-delu- 
sion, and  yet,  when  I  fairly  compute  the  agonies  I 
sufiered  at  his  endeavours  to  comfort  me  on  that 
head,  I  paid  most  severely  for  it.  O,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Booth  !  happy  is  the  deceived  party  between  true 
lovers,  and  wretched  indeed  is  the  author  of  the 
deceit  ! 

"  In  this  wretched  condition  I  passed  a  whole 
week,  the  most  miserable  I  think  of  my  whole  life, 
endeavouring  to  humour  my  husband's  delusion  and 
to  conceal  my  own  tortures  ;  but  I  had  reason  to 
fear  I  could  not  succeed  long,  for  on  the  Saturday 
night  I  perceived  a  visible  alteration  in  his  be- 
haviour to  me.  He  went  to  bed  in  an  apparent  ill- 
humour,  turned  sullenly  from  me,  and  if  I  offered 
at  any  endearments  he  gave  me  only  peevish  an- 
swers. 

"  After  a  restless  turbulent  night,  he  rose  early 
on  Sunday  morning  and  walked  down  stairs.  I 
expected  his  return  to  breakfast,  but  was  soon  in- 
formed by  the  maid  that  he  was  gone  forth,  and 
that  it  was  no  more  than  seven  o'clock.  All  this 
you  may  believe,  madam,  alarmed  me.  I  saw  plainly 
he  had  discovered  the  fatal  secret,  though  by  what 
means  I  could  not  divine.  The  state  of  my  mind 
was  very  little  short  of  madness.  Sometimes  I 
thought  of  running  away  from  my  injured  husband, 
and  sometimes  of  putting  an  end  to  my  life. 

"  In  the  midst  of  such  perturbations  I  spent  the 
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day.  My  husband  returned  in  the  evening.  O, 
Heavens  !  can  I  describe  what  followed'? — It  is  im- 
possible! I  ♦shall  sink  under  the  relation.  He  en- 
tered the  room  with  a  face  as  white  as  a  sheet,  his 
lips  trembling  and  his  eyes  red  as  coals  of  fire  and 
starting  as  it  were  from  his  head. — '  Molly,'  cries 
he,  throwing  himself  into  his  chair,  '  are  you  well  V 
♦  Good  Heavens  !'  says  I,  '  what's  the  matter  1 — In- 
deed I  cannot  say  I  am  well.'  '  No !'  says  he, 
starting  from  his  chair,  '  false  monster,  you  have 
betrayed  me,  destroyed  me,  you  have  ruined  your 
husband !'  Then,  looking  like  a  fury,  he  snatched 
off  a  large  book  from  the  table,  and,  with  the  malice 
of  a  madman,  threw  it  at  my  head  and  knocked  me 
down  backwards.  He  then  caught  me  up  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  me  with  most  extravagant  ten- 
derness ;  then,  looking  me  stedfastly  in  the  face  for 
several  moments,  the  tears  gushed  in  a  torrent  from 
his  eyes,  and  with  his  utmost  violence  he  threw  me 
again  on  the  floor,  kicked  me,  stamped  upon  me. 
I  believe,  indeed,  his  intent  was  to  kill  me,  and  I 
believe  he  thought  he  had  accomplished  it. 

"  I  lay  on  the  ground  for  some  minutes,  I  believe, 
deprived  of  my  senses.  AVhen  I  recovered  myself 
I  found  my  husband  lying  by  my  side  on  his  face, 
and  the  blood  running  from  him.  It  seems,  when 
he  thought  he  had  despatched  me,  he  ran  his  head 
with  all  his  force  against  a  chest  of  drawers  which 
stood  in  the  room,  and  gave  himself  a  dreadful  wound 
in  his  head. 

"  I  can  truly  say  I  felt  not  the  least  resentment 
for  the  usage  I  had  received ;  I  thought  I  deserved 
it  all;  though,  indeed,  I  little  guessed  what  he  had 
suffered  from  me.  I  now  used  the  most  earnest  en- 
treaties to  him  to  compose  himself;  and  endeavoured, 
•with  my  feeble  arms,  to  raise  him  from  the  ground. 
At  length  he  broke  from  me,  and,  springing  from 
the  ground,  flung  himself  into  a  chair,  when,  looking 
wildly  at  me,  he  cried, — '  Go  from  me,  Molly.  I  be- 
seech you,  leave  me.  I  would  not  kill  you.' — He  then 
discovered  to  me — O  Mrs.  Booth  '.  can  you  guess  iti 
— I  was  indeed  polluted  by  the  villain — I  had  in- 
fected my  husband. — O  heavens !  why  do  I  live  to 
relate  anything  so  horrid — I  will  not,  I  cannot  yet 
survive  it.  I  cannot  forgive  myself.  Heaven  can- 
not forgive  me !  " 

Here  she  became  inarticulate  with  the  violence 
of  her  grief,  and  fell  presently  into  such  agonies, 
that  the  aff"righted  Amelia  began  to  call  aloud  for 
«ome  assistance.  Upon  this  a  maid-servant  came 
up,  who,  seeing  her  mistress  in  a  violent  convulsion 
fit,  presently  screamed  out  she  was  dead.  Upon 
which  one  of  the  other  sex  made  his  appearance  : 
and  who  should  this  be  but  the  honest  serjeanti 
whose  countenance  soon  made  it  evident  that,  though 
a  soldier,  and  a  brave  one  too,  he  was  not  the  least 
concerned  of  all  the  company  on  this  occasion. 

The  reader,  if  he  hath  been  acquainted  with  scenes 
of  this  kind,  very  well  knows  that  Mrs.  Bennet,  in 
the  usual  time,  returned  again  to  the  possession  of 
her  voice  :  the  first  use  of  which  she  made  was  to 
express  her  astonishment  at  the  presence  of  the  Ser- 
jeant, and,  with  a  frantic  air,  to  inquire  who  he  was. 

The  maid,  concluding  that  her  mistress  was  not 
yet  returned  to  her  senses,  answered,  "  Why  it  is 
my  master,  madam.  Heaven  preserve  your  senses, 
madam ! — Lord  sir,  my  mistress  must  be  very  bad 
not  to  know  you '." 

What  Atkinson  thought  at  this  instant,  I  will  not 
say ;  but  certain  it  is  he  looked  not  over-wise.  He 
attempted  twice  to  take  hold  of  Mrs.  Bennet's  hand, 
but  she  withdrew  it  hastily,  and  presently  after,  rising 
up  from  her  chair,  she  declared  herself  pretty  well 
again,  and  desired  Atkinson  and  the  maid  to  with- 


draw. Both  of  whom  presently  obeyed ;  the  Ser- 
jeant appearing  by  his  countenance  to  want  comfort 
almost  as  much  as  the  lady  did  to  whose  assistance 
he  had  been  summoned. 

It  is  a  good  maxim  to  trust  a  person  entirely  or 
not  at  all ;  for  a  secret  is  often  innocently  blabbed 
out  by  those  who  know  but  half  of  it.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  maid's  speech  communicated  a  suspicion  to 
the  mind  of  Amelia  which  the  behaviour  of  the  Ser- 
jeant did  not  tend  to  remove  ;  what  that  is,  the 
sagacious  readers  may  likewise  probably  suggest  to 
themselves  ;  if  not,  they  must  wait  our  time  for  dis- 
closing it.  We  shall  now  resume  the  history  of  Mrs. 
Bennet,  who,  after  many  apologies,  proceeded  to  the 
mattei's  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  conclusion  of  Mrs.  Bennel's  history. 
"  When  I  became  sensible,"  cries  Mrs.  Bennet, 
"  of  the  injury  I  had  done  my  husband,  I  threw  my- 
self at  his  feet,  and,  embracing  his  knees,  while  I 
bathed  them  with  my  tears,  I  begged  a  patient  hear- 
ing, declaring,  if  he  was  not  satisfied  with  what  I 
should  say,  I  would  become  a  willing  victim  of  his 
resentment.  I  said,  and  I  said  truly,  that,  if  I  owed 
my  death  that  instant  to  his  hands,  I  should  have  no 
other  terror  but  of  the  fatal  consequence  which  it 
might  produce  to  himself. 

"  He  seemed  a  little  pacified,  and  bid  me  say 
whatever  I  pleased. 

•  •'  I  then  gave  him  a  faithful  relation  of  all  that  had 
happened.  He  heard  me  with  great  attention,  and 
at  the  conclusion  cried,  with  a  deep  sigh — '  O  Molly ! 
I  believe  it  all. — You  must  have  been  betrayed  as 
you  tell  me ;  you  could  not  be  guilty  of  such  base- 
ness, such  cruelty,  such  ingratitude.'  He  then — 
O!  it  is  impossible  to  describe  his  behaviour- —he 
expressed  such  kindness,  such  tenderness,  such  con- 
cern for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  used  me — I 
cannot  dwell  on  this  scene — I  shall  relapse — you 
must  excuse  me." 

Amelia  begged  her  to  omit  anything  which  so 
affected  her ;  and  she  proceeded  thus  : 

"  My  husband,  who  was  more  convinced  than  I 
was  of  Mrs.  Ellison's  guilt,  declared  he  would  not 
sleep  that  night  in  her  house.  He  then  went  out  to 
see  for  a  lodging  ;  he  gave  me  all  the  money  he  had, 
and  left  me  to  pay  her  bill,  and  put  up  the  clothes, 
telling  me,  if  I  had  not  money  enough,  I  might  leave 
the  clothes  as  a  pledge  ;  but  he  vowed  he  could  not 
answer  for  himself  if  he  saw  the  face  of  Mrs.  Ellison. 

"  Words  cannot  scarce  express  the  behaviour  of 
that  artful  woman,  it  was  so  kind  and  so  generous. 
She  said,  she  did  not  blame  my  husband's  resent- 
ment, nor  could  she  expect  any  other,  but  that  he 
and  all  the  world  should  censure  her — that  she 
hated  her  house  almost  as  much  as  we  did,  and  de- 
tested her  cousin,  if  possible,  more.  In  fine,  she  said 
I  miglit  leave  my  clothes  there  that  evening,  but 
that  she  would  send  them  to  us  the  next  morning ; 
that  she  scorned  the  thought  of  detaining  them  ; 
and  as  for  the  paltry  debt,  we  might  pay  her  when- 
ever we  pleased  ;  for,  to  do  her  justice,  with  all 
her  vices,  she  hath  some  good  in  her." 

'*  Some  good  in  her,  indeed  !  "  cried  Amelia,  with 
great  indignation. 

"  We  were  scarce  settled  in  our  new  lodgings," 
continued  Mrs.  Bennet,  "  when  my  husband  began 
to  complain  of  a  pain  in  his  inside.  He  told  me  he 
feared  he  had  done  himself  some  injury  in  his  rage, 
and  had  burst  something  Avithin  him.  As  to  the 
odious — I  cannot  bear  the  thought,  the  great  skill  of 
the  surgeon  soon  entirely  cured  him  ;  but  his  other 
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complaint,  instead  of  yielding  to  any  application, 
grew  still  worse  and  worse,  nor  ever  ended  till  it 
brought  him  to  his  grave. 

"  O  Mrs,  Booth  !  could  I  have  been  certain  that 
I  had  occasioned  this,  liowever  innocently  I  had  oc- 
casioned it,  I  could  never  have  survived  it ;  but  the 
surgeon  who  opened  him  after  his  death  assured  me 
that  he  died  of  what  they  called  a  polypus  in  his 
heart,  and  that  nothing  which  had  happened  on  ac- 
count of  me  was  in  the  least  the  occasion  of  it. 

"  I  have,  however,  related  the  afiair  truly  to  you. 
The  first  complaint  I  ever  heard  of  the  kind  was 
within  a  day  or  two  after  we  left  Mrs.  Ellison's ; 
and  this  complaint  remained  till  his  death,  which 
might  induce  him  perhaps  to  attribute  his  death  to 
another  cause  ;  but  the  surgeon,  who  is  a  man  of  the 
highest  eminence,  hath  always  declared  the  contrary 
to  me,  with  the  znost  positive  certainty  ;  and  this 
opinion  hath  been  my  only  comfort. 

"  When  my  husband  died,  which  was  about  ten 
weeks  after  we  quitted  Mrs.  Ellison's,  of  whom  I  had 
then  a  different  opinion  from  what  I  have  now,  I  was 
left  in  the  most  wretched  condition  imaginable.  I 
believe,  madam,  she  showed  you  my  letter.  Indeed, 
she  did  everything  for  me  at  that  time  which  I  could 
have  expected  from  the  best  of  friends.  She  sup- 
plied me  with  money  from  her  own  pocket,  by 
which  means  I  was  preserved  from  a  distress  in 
which  I  must  have  otherwise  inevitably  perished. 

"  Her  kindness  to  me  in  this  season  of  distress 
prevailed  on  me  to  return  again  to  her  house.  Why, 
indeed,  should  I  have  refused  an  offer  so  very  con- 
venient for  me  to  accept,  and  which  seemed  so  ge- 
nerous in  her  to  make!  Here  I  lived  a  very  retired 
life  with  my  little  babe,  seeing  no  company  but  Mrs. 
Ellison  herself  for  a  full  quarter  of  a  year.  At  last 
Mrs.  Ellison  brought  me  a  parchment  from  my  lord, 
in  which  he  had  settled  upon  me,  at  her  instance,  as 
she  told  me,  and  as  I  believe  it  was,  an  annuity  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a-year.  This  was,  I 
think,  the  vei-y  fu-st  time  she  had  mentioned  his 
hateful  name  to  me  since  my  return  to  lier  house. 
And  she  now  prevailed  upon  me,  though  I  assure 
you  not  without  much  difficulty,  to  suffer  him  to 
execute  the  deed  in  my  presence. 

"  I  will  not  describe  our  interview, — I  am  not 
able  to  describe  it,  and  I  have  often  wondered  how 
I  found  spirits  to  support  it.  This  I  will  say  for 
him,  that,  if  he  was  not  a  real  penitent,  no  man  alive 
could  act  the  part  better. 

"  Besides  resentment,  I  had  another  motive  of  my 
backwardness  to  agree  to  such  a  meeting  ;  and  this 
was — fear.  I  apprehended,  and  surely  not  without 
reason,  that  the  annuity  was  rather  meant  as  a  bribe 
than  a  recompence,  and  that  farther  designs  were 
laid  against  my  innocence  ;  but  in  this  I  found  my- 
self happily  deceived  ;  for  neither  then,  nor  at  any 
time  since,  have  I  ever  had  the  least  solicitation  of 
that  kind.  Nor,  indeed,  have  I  seen  the  least  occa- 
sion to  think  my  lord  had  any  such  desires. 

"Good  heavens!  what  are  these  men?  what  is 
this  appetite  which  must  have  novelty  and  resist- 
ance for  its  provocatives,  and  which  is  delighted 
with  us  no  longer  than  while  we  may  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  enemies  1" 

"  I  thank  you,  madam,"  cries  Amelia,  "  for  re- 
lieving me  from  my  fears  on  your  account ;  I  trem- 
bled at  the  consequence  of  this  second  acquaintance 
with  such  a  man,  and  in  such  a  situation." 

"  I  assure  you,  madam,  I  was  in  no  danger,"  re- 
turned Mrs.  Bennet ;  "  for,  besides  that  I  think  I 
could  have  pretty  well  relied  on  my  own  resolu- 
tion, I  have  heard  since,  at  St.  Edmundsbury,  from 
an  intimate  acquaintance  of  my  lord's,  who  was  an 


entire  stranger  to  my  affairs,  that  the  highest  degree 
of  inconstancy  is  his  character  ;  and  that  few  of  his 
numberless  mistresses  have  ever  received  a  second 
visit  from  him. 

"  Well,  madam,"  continued  she,  "  I  think  I  have 
little  more  to  trouble  you  with  ;  unless  I  should  re- 
late to  you  my  long  ill  state  of  health,  from  which 
I  am  lately,  I  thank  Heaven,  recovered ;  or  unless 
I  should  mention  to  you  the  most  grievous  accident 
that  ever  befel  me,  the  loss  of  my  poor  dear  Charley." 
Here  she  made  a  full  stop,  and  the  tears  ran  down 
into  her  bosom. 

Amelia  was  silent  a  few  minutes,  while  she  gave 
the  lady  time  to  vent  her  passion  ;  after  which  she 
began  to  pour  forth  a  vast  profusion  of  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  trouble  she  had  taken  in  relating 
her  history,  but  chiefly  for  the  motive  which  had 
induced  her  to  it,  and  for  the  kind  warning  which 
she  had  given  her  by  the  little  note  which  Mrs. 
Bennet  had  sent  her  that  morning. 

"  Yes,  madam,"  cries  Mrs.  Bennet,  "  I  am  con- 
vinced, by  what  I  have  lately  seen,  that  you  are  the 
destined  sacrifice  to  this  wicked  lord  ;  and  that  Mrs. 
Ellison,  whom  I  no  longer  doubt  to  have  been  the 
instrument  of  my  ruin,  intended  to  betray  you  in 
the  same  manner.  The  day  I  met  my  lord  in  your 
apartment  I  began  to  entertain  some  suspicions, 
and  I  took  Mrs.  Ellison  very  roundly  to  task  upon 
them ;  her  behaviour,  notwithstanding  many  as- 
severations to  the  contrary,  convinced  me  I  was 
right ;  and  I  intended,  more  than  once,  to  speak  to 
you,  but  could  not ;  till  last  night  the  mention  of 
the  masquerade  determined  me  to  delay  it  no  longer. 
I  therefore  sent  you  that  note  this  morning,  and  am 
glad  you  so  luckily  discovered  the  writer,  as  it  hath 
given  me  this  opportunity  of  easing  my  mind,  and 
of  honestly  showing  you  how  unworthy  I  am  of 
your  friendship,  at  the  same  time  that  I  so  ear- 
nestly desire  it." 

CHAPTER  X. 

Being  the  l:ist  chapter  of  the  seventh  book. 
Amelia  did  not  fail  to  make  proper  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Bennet  on  the  conclusion  of  her  speech  in  the 
last  chapter.  She  told  her  that,  from  the  first  mo- 
ment of  her  acquaintance,  she  had  the  strongest  in- 
clination to  her  friendship,  and  that  her  desires  of 
that  kind  Avere  much  increased  by  hearing  her  story. 
"  Indeed,  madam,"  says  she,  "  you  are  much  too 
severe  a  judge  on  yourself;  for  they  must  have  very 
little  candour,  in  my  opinion,  who  look  upon  your 
case  with  any  severe  eye.  To  me,  I  assure  you, 
you  appear  highly  the  object  of  compassion;  and  I 
shall  always  esteem  you  as  an  innocent  and  an  un- 
fortunate woman." 

Amelia  would  then  have  taken  her  leave,  but 
Mrs.  Bennet  so  strongly  pressed  her  to  stay  to  break- 
fast, that  at  length  she  complied^  indeed,  she  had 
fasted  so  long,  and  her  gentle  spirits  had  been  so 
agitated  with  variety  of  passions,  that  nature  very 
strongly  seconded  Mrs.  Bennet's  motion. 

Whilst  the  maid  was  preparing  the  tea-equipage, 
Amelia,  with  a  little  slyness  in  her  countenance, 
asked  Mrs.  Bennet  if  serjeant  Atkinson  did  not 
lodge  in  the  same  house  with  herl  The  other  red- 
dened so  extremely  at  the  question,  repeated  the 
Serjeant's  name  Avith  such  hesitation,  and  behaved 
so  awkwardly,  that  Amelia  wanted  no  farther  con- 
firmation of  her  suspicions.  She  would  not,  how- 
ever, declare  them  abruptly  to  the  other,  but  began 
a  dissertation  on  the  Serjeant's  virtues  ;  and,  after 
observing  the  great  concern  which  he  had  mani- 
fested when  Mrs.  Bennet  was  in  her  fit,  concluded 
with  saying  she  believed  the  serjeant  would  make 
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the  best  husband  in  the  world,  for  that  he  had 
gi-eat  tenderness  of  lieart  and  a  gentleness  of  man- 
ners not  often  to  be  found  in  any  man,  and  much 
seldomer  in  persons  of  his  rank. 

"  And  why  not  in  his  rank  V  said  Mrs.  Bennet. 
•♦  Indeed,  Mrs.  Booth,  we  rob  the  lower  order  of 
mankind  of  their  due.  I  do  not  deny  the  force  and 
power  of  education ;  but,  when  we  consider  how 
very  injudicious  is  the  education  of  the  better  sort 
in  general,  how  little  they  are  instructed  in  the 
practice  of  virtue,  we  shall  not  expect  to  find  the 
heart  much  improved  by  it.  And  even  as  to  the 
head,  how  very  slightly  do  we  commonly  find  it  im- 
proved by  what  is  called  a  genteel  education !  I 
have  myself,  I  think,  seen  instances  of  as  great 
goodness,  and  as  great  understanding  too,  among 
the  lower  sort  of  people  as  among  the  higher.  Let 
us  compare  your  Serjeant,  now,  with  the  lord  who 
hath  been  the  subject  of  conversation  ;  on  which 
side  would  an  impartial  judge  decide  the  balance  to 
incline  1 

"  How  monstrous  then,"  cries  Amelia,  "  is  the 
opinion  of  those  who  consider  our  matching  our- 
selves the  least  below  us  in  degree  as  a  kind  of  con- 
tamination '." 

"A  most  absurd  and  preposterous  sentiment," 
answered  Mrs.  Bennet,  Avarmly  ;  "how  abhorrent 
from  justice,  from  common  seiise,  and  from  hu- 
manity— but  how  extremely  incongruous  with  a  re- 
ligion which  professes  to  know  no  difference  of 
degree,  but  ranks  all  mankind  on  the  footing  of 
brethren !  Of  all  kinds  of  pride,  there  is  none  so 
unchristian  as  that  of  station  ;  in  reality,  there  is 
none  so  contemptible.  Contempt,  indeed,  may  be 
said  to  be  its  own  object ;  for  my  own  part,  I  know 
none  so  despicable  as  those  who  despise  others." 

"  I  do  assure  you,"  said  Amelia,  "  you  speak  my 
own  sentiments.  I  give  you  my  word,  I  should  not 
be  ashamed  of  being  the  wife  of  an  honest  man  in  any 
station. — Nor,  if  I  had  been  much  higher  than  I 
was,  should  I  have  thought  myself  degraded  by  call- 
ing our  honest  serjeant  my  husband." 

"  Since  you  have  made  this  declaration,"  cries 
Mrs.  Bennet,  "  I  am  sure  you  will  not  be  offended 
at  a  secret  I  am  going  to  mention  to  you." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear,"  answered  Amelia,  smiling, 
"  I  wonder  rather  you  have  concealed  it  so  long  ; 
especially  after  the  many  hints  I  have  given  you." 

"  Nay,  pardon  me,  madam,"  replied  the  other;  "  I 
do  not  remember  any  such  hints  ;  and,  perhaps,  you 
do  not  even  guess  what  I  am  going  to  say.  My 
secret  is  this  ;  that  no  woman  ever  had  so  sincere, 
so  passionate  a  lover,  as  you  have  had  in  the  serjeant." 

*' I  a  lover  in  the  serjeant! — I!"  cries  Amelia,  a 
little  surprised. 

"  Have  patience,"  answered  the  other  ; — "  I  say, 
you,  my  dear.  As  much  surprised  as  you  appear,  I 
tell  you  no  more  than  the  truth  ;  and  yet  it  is  a 
truth  you  could  hardly  expect  to  hear  from  me,  es- 
pecially with  so  much  good-humour ;  since  I  will 
honestly  confess  to  you — But  what  need  have  I  to 
confess  what  I  know  you  guess  already  1 — Tell  me 
now  sincerely,  don't  you  guess  1" 

"  I  guess,  indeed,  and  hope,"  said  she,  "  that  he 
is  your  husband." 

"  He  is,  indeed,  my  husband,"  cries  the  other ; 
"  and  I  am  most  happy  in  your  approbation.  In 
honest  truth,  you  ought  to  approve  my  choice ; 
since  you  was  every  way  the  occasion  of  my  mak- 
ing it.  What  you  said  of  him  very  greatly  recom- 
mended him  to  my  opinion  ;  but  he  endeared  him- 
self to  me  most  by  what  he  said  of  you.  In  short, 
I  have  discovered  he  hath  always  loved  you  with 
such  a  faithful,  honest,  noble,  generous  passion,  that 


I  was  consequently  convinced  his  mind  must  possess 
all  the  ingredients  of  such  a  passion ;  and  what  are 
these  but  true  honour,  goodness,  modesty,  bravery, 
tenderness,  and,  in  a  word,  eyery  human  virtue'? — 
Forgive  me,  my  dear ;  but  I  was  uneasy  till  I  be- 
came myself  the  object  of  such  a  passion." 

"And  do  you  really  think,"  said  Amelia,  smiling, 
"that  1  shall  forgive  you  robbing  me  of  such  a 
lover "?  or,  supposing  what  you  banter  me  with  was 
true,  do  you  really  imagine  you  could  change  such  a 
passion  ■?" 

"No,  my  dear,"  answered  the  other;  "I  only 
hope  I  have  changed  the  object;  for  be  assured, 
there  is  no  greater  vulgar  error  than  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  man  who  loves  one  woman  ever  to 
love  another.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  certain  that  a 
man  who  can  love  one  woman  so  well  at  a  distance 
will  love  another  better  that  is  nearer  to  him.  In- 
deed, I  have  heard  one  of  the  best  husbands  in  the 
world  declare,  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  that  he 
had  always  loved  a  princess  with  adoration.  These 
passions,  which  reside  only  in  very  amorous  and 
very  delicate  minds,  feed  only  on  the  delicacies 
there  growing ;  and  leave  all  the  substantial  food, 
and  enough  of  the  delicacy  too,  for  the  wife." 

The  tea  being  now  ready,  Mrs.  Bennet,  or,  if  you 
please,  for  the  future,  Mrs.  Atkinson,  proposed  to 
call  in  her  husband  ;  but  Amelia  objected.  She 
said  she  should  be  glad  to  see  him  any  other  time, 
but  was  then  in  the  utmost  hurry,  as  she  had  been 
three  hours  absent  from  all  she  most  loved.  How- 
ever, she  had  scarce  drank  a  dish  of  tea  before  she 
changed  her  mind ;  and,  saying  she  would  not  part 
man  and  wife,  desired  Mr.  Atkinson  might  appear. 

The  maid  answered  that  her  master  was  not  at 
home  ;  which  words  she  had  scarce  spoken,  when  he 
knocked  hastily  at  the  door,  and  immediately  came 
running  into  the  room,  all  pale  and  breathless,  and, 
addressing  himself  to  Amelia,  cried  out,  "  I  am  sorry, 
my  dear  lady,  to  bring  you  ill  news ;  but  captain 
Booth" — "What!  what!"  cries  Amelia,  dropping 
the  tea-cup  from  her  hand,  "  is  anything  the  matter 
with  himl" — "  Don't  be  frightened,  my  dear  lady," 
said  the  serjeant :  "  he  is  in  very  good  health  ;  but 
a  misfortune  hath  happened."—"  Are  my  children 
welU"  said  Amelia.— "  O,  very  well,"  answered 
the  Serjeant.  "  Pray  madam,  don't  be  frightened;  I 
hope  it  will  signify  nothing — he  is  arrested,  but  I 
hope  to  get  him  out  of  their  damned  hands  im- 
mediately." "  Where  is  he  t  "  cries  Amelia  ;  "  I 
will  go  to  him  this  instant ! "  "  He  begs  you  will 
not,"  answered  the  serjeant.  "  I  have  sent  his 
lawyer  to  him,  and  am  going  back  with  Mrs.  Ellison 
this  moment ;  but  I  beg  your  ladyship,  for  his  sake, 
and  for  your  own  sake,  not  to  go."  "Mrs.  Ellison! 
what  is  Mrs.  Ellison  to  do "? "  cries  Amelia :  "  I 
must  and  will  go."  Mrs.  Atkinson  then  interposed, 
and  begged  that  she  would  not  hurry  her  spirits,  but 
compose  herself,  and  go  home  to  her  children, 
whither  she  would  attend  her.  She  comforted  her 
with  the  thoughts  that  the  captain  was  in  no  im- 
mediate danger  ;  that  she  could  go  to  him  when  she 
would  ;  and  desired  her  to  let  the  serjeant  return 
with  Mrs.  Ellison,  saying  she  might  be  of  service, 
and  that  there  was  much  wisdom,  and  no  kind  of 
shame,  in  making  use  of  bad  people  on  certain  oc- 
casions. 

"  And  who,"  cries  Amelia,  alittle  come  to  herself, 
"  hath  done  this  barbarous  action  ■?  " 

"  One  I  am  ashamed  to  name,"  cries  the  serjeant ; 
"  indeed  I  had  always  a  very  different  opinion  of 
him  :  I  could  not  have  believed  anything  but  my 
own  ears  and  eyes  ;  but  Dr.  Harrison  is  the  man 
who  hath  done  the  deed." 
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•♦  Dr.  Harrison  !  "  cries  Amelia.  "  Well,  then,  there 
is  an  end  of  all  goodness  in  the  world.  I  will  never 
have  a  good  opinion  of  any  human  being  more." 

The  Serjeant  begged  that  he  might  notbedetamed 
from  the  captain  ;  and  that,  if  Amelia  pleased  to  go 
home,  he  would  wait  upon  her.  But  she  did  not 
choose  to  see  Mrs.  Ellison  at  this  time  ;  and,  after 
a  little  consideration,  she  resolved  to  stay  where  she 
was  ;  and  Mrs.  Atkinson  agreed  to  go  and  fetch  her 
children  to  her,  it  being  not  many  doors  distant. 

The  Serjeant  then  departed  ;  Amelia,  in  her  con- 
fusion, never  having  once  thought  of  wishing  him 
joy  on  his  marriage. 

BOOK  YIII.— CHAPTER  I. 
Being  the  first  chapter  of  the  eightli  book. 
The   history  must  now  look  a  little  backwards  to 
those    circumstances   which  led   to  the   catastrophe 
mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  last  book. 

When  Amelia  went  out  in  the  morning  she  left 
her  children  to  the  care  of  her  husband.  In  this 
amiable  office  he  had  been  engaged  near  an  hour, 
and  was  at  that  very  time  lying  along  on  the  floor, 
and  his  little  things  crawling  and  playing  about  him, 
when  a  most  violent  knock  was  heard  at  the  door  ; 
and  immediately  a  footman,  running  up  stairs,  ac- 
quainted him  that  his  lady  was  taken  violently  ill, 
and  carried  into  Mrs.  Chenevix's  toy-shop. 

Booth  no  sooner  heard  this  account,  which  was 
delivered  with  great  appearance  of  haste  and  ear- 
nestness, than  he  leaped  suddenly  from  the  floor,  and, 
leaving  his  children  roaring  at  the  news  of  their  mo- 
ther's illness  in  strict  charge  with  his  maid,  he  ran 
as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him  to  the  place  ;  or 
towards  the  place  rather  :  for,  before  he  arrived  at 
the  shop,  a  gentleman  stopped  him  full  butt,  crying, 
•'  Captain,  whither  so  fast  ? " — Booth  answered 
eagerly,  "  Whoever  you  are,  friend,  don't  ask  me 
any  questions  now." — "  You  must  pardon  me, 
captain,"  answered  the  gentleman  ;  "  but  I  have  a 
little  business  with  your  honour — In  short,  captain, 
I  have  a  small  warrant  here  in  my  pocket  against 
your  honour,  at  the  suit  of  one  Dr.  Harrison." 
*'  You  are  a  bailiff  thenl"  says  Booth.  "  I  am  an 
officer,  sir,"  answered  the  other.  "  Well,  sir,  it  is  in 
vain  to  contend,"  cries  Booth  ;  "  but  let  me  beg  you 
will  permit  me  only  to  step  to  Mrs.  Chenevix's — 
I  will  attend  you,  upon  my  honour,  wherever  you 
please  ;  but  my  wife  lies  violently  ill  there."  "  Oh, 
for  that  matter,"  answered  tlie  bailiff,  "  you  may  set 
your  heart  at  ease.  Y''our  lady,  I  hope,  is  very  well ; 
I  assure  you  she  is  not  there.  Y'^ou  will  excuse  me, 
captain,  these  are  only  stratagems  of  war.  Bolus 
mid  virtus,  quis  in  a  hostess  equirit?"  "  Sir,  I  ho- 
nour your  learning,"  cries  Booth,  "  and  could  almost 
kiss  you  for  what  you  tell  me.  I  assure  you  I 
would  forgive  you  five  hundred  arrests  for  such  a  piece 
of  news.  Well,  sir,  and  whither  am  I  to  go  with 
youl"  "  O,  anywhere  :  w"here  your  honour  pleases," 
cries  the  bailiff.  "  Then  suppose  we  go  to  Brown's 
coffee-house,"  said  the  prisoner.  "  No,"  answered 
the  bailiff,  •'  that  will  not  do  ;  that's  in  the  verge  of 
the  court."  "  Why  then,  to  the  nearest  tavern," 
said  Booth.  "  No,  not  to  a  tavern,"  cries  the  other, 
"  that  is  not  a  place  of  security ;  and  you  know, 
captain,  your  honour  is  a  shy  cock ;  I  have  been 
after  your  honour  these  three  months.  Come,  sir, 
you  must  go  to  my  house,  if  you  please."  "  With 
all  my  heart,"  answered  Booth,  "  if  it  be  anywhere 
hereabouts."  "  Oh,  it  is  but  a  little  ways  off,"  re- 
plied the  bailiff;  "it  is  only  in  Gray's-inn-lane.  just 
by  almost."  He  then  called  a  coach,  and  desired 
his  prisoner  to  walk  in. 

Booth  entered  the    coach  without  any  resistance, 


which,  had  he  been  inclined  to  make,  he  must  have 
plainly  perceived  would  have  been  ineffectual,  as  the 
bailiff  appeared  to  have  several  followers  at  hand, 
two  of  whom,  beside  the  commander  in  chief, 
mounted  with  him  into  the  coach.  As  Booth  was  a 
sweet-tempered  man,  as  well  as  somewhat  of  a 
philosopher,  he  behaved  with  all  the  good-humour 
imaginable,  and,  indeed,  with  more  than  his  compa- 
nions ;  who,  how"ever,  showed  him  what  they  call 
civility,  that  is,  they  neither  struck  him  nor  spit  iu 
his  face. 

Notwithstanding  the  pleasantry  which  Booth  en- 
deavoured to  preserve,  he  in  reality  envied  every 
labourer  whom  he  saw  pass  by  him  in  his  way.  The 
charms  of  liberty  against  his  will  rushed  on  his 
mind  ;  and  he  could  not  avoid  suggesting  to  him- 
self how  much  more  happy  was  the  poorest  wretch 
who,  without  control,  could  repair  to  his  homely 
habitation  and  to  his  family,  compared  to  him,  who 
was  thus  violently,  and  yet  lawfully,  torn  away  from 
the  company  of  his  wife  and  children.  And  their 
condition,  especially  that  of  his  Amelia,  gave  his 
heart  many  a  severe  and  bitter  pang. 

At  length  he  arrived  at  the  bailiff's  mansion,  and 
was  ushered  into  a  room  in  which  were  several  per- 
sons. Booth  desired  to  be  alone  ;  upon  M'hich  the 
bailiff  waited  on  him  up-stairs  into  an  apartment, 
the  windows  of  which  were  well  fortified  with  iron- 
bars,  but  the  walls  had  not  the  least  outwork  raised 
before  them  ;  they  were,  indeed,  what  is  generally 
called  naked  ;  the  bricks  having  been  only  covered 
with  a  thin  plaster,  which  in  many  places  was 
mouldered  away. 

The  first  demand  made  upon  Booth  was  for  coach- 
hire,  which  amounted  to  two  shillings,  according  to 
the  bailiff's  account;  that  being  just  double  the  legal 
fare.  He  was  then  asked  if  he  did  not  choose  a 
bowl  of  punch  %  to  which  he  having  answered  in 
the  negative,  the  bailiff  replied,  "Nay,  sir,  just  as 
you  please.  I  don't  ask  you  to  drink,  if  you  don't 
choose  it ;  but  certainly  you  know  the  custom  ;  the 
house  is  full  of  prisoners,  and  I  can't  afford  gentle- 
men a  room  to  themselves  for  nothing." 

Booth  presently  took  this  hint — indeed  it  was  a 
pretty  broad  one — and  told  the  bailiff  he  should  not 
scruple  to  pay  him  his  price  ;  but  in  fact  he  never 
drank  unless  at  his  meals.  "  As  to  that  sir,"  cries 
the  bailiff,  "  it  is  just  as  your  honour  pleases.  I 
scorn  to  impose  upon  any  gentleman  in  misfor- 
tunes :  I  wish  you  well  out  of  them,  for  my  part. 
Y'our  honour  can  take  nothing  amiss  of  me  ;  I  only 
does  my  duty,  what  I  am  bound  to  do  ;  and,  as  you 
says  you  don't  care  to  drink  anything,  what  will 
you  be  pleased  to  have  for  dinner^" 

Booth  then  complied  in  bespeaking  a  dish  of 
meat,  and  told  the  bailiff  he  would  drink  a  bottle 
with  him  after  dinner.  He  then  desired  the  favour 
of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  a  messenger  ;  all  which 
were  immediately  procured  him,  the  bailiff  telling 
him  he  might  send  wherever  he  pleased,  and  repeat- 
ing his  concern  for  Booth's  misfortunes,  and  a  hearty 
desire  to  see  the  end  of  them. 

The  messenger  was  just  despatched  with  the  letter, 
when  who  should  arrive  but  honest  Atkinson  \  A 
soldier  of  the  guards,  belonging  to  the  same  com- 
pany Avith  the  Serjeant,  and  who  had  known  Booth 
at  Gibraltar,  had  seen  the  arrest,  and  heard  the 
orders  given  to  the  coachman.  This  fellow,  acci- 
dentally meeting  Atkinson,  had  acquainted  him  with 
the  whole  affair. 

At  the  appearance  of  Atkinson,  joy  immediately 
overspread  the  countenance  of  Booth.  The  cere- 
monials which  passed  between  them  are  unnecessary 
to  be  repeated.     Atkinson  was  soon  despatched  to 
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the  attorney  and  to  Mrs.  Ellison,  as  the  reader  hath 
before  heard  from  his  own  mouth. 

Booth  now  greatly  lamented  that  he  had  writ 
to  his  wife.  He  thought  she  might  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  affair  better  by  the  serjeant. 
Booth  begged  him,  however,  to  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  comfort  her  ;  to  assure  her  that  he  was  in 
perfect  health  and  good  sjiirits ;  and  to  lessen  as  much 
as  possible  the  concern  which  he  knew  she  would 
have  at  reading  his  letter. 

The  Serjeant,  however,  as  the  reader  hath  seen, 
brought  himself  the  first  account  of  the  arrest.  In- 
deed, the  other  messenger  did  not  arrive  till  a  full 
hour  afterwards.  This  was  not  owing  to  any  slow- 
ness of  his,  but  to  many  previous  errands  which  he 
was  to  execute  before  the  delivery  of  the  letter ; 
for,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  desire  which  the 
bailiff  had  declared  to  see  Booth  out  of  his  troubles, 
he  had  ordered  the  porter,  who  was  his  follower,  to 
call  upon  two  or  three  other  bailiffs,  and  as  many 
attorneys,  to  try  to  load  his  prisoner  with  as  many 
actions  as  possible. 

Here  the  reader  may  be  apt  to  conclude  that  the 
bailiff,  instead  of  being  a  friend,  was  really  an  enemy 
to  poor  Booth  ;  but,  in  fact,  he  was  not  so.  His 
desire  was  no  more  than  to  accumulate  bail-bonds  ; 
for  the  bailiff  was  reckoned  an  honest  and  good  sort 
of  man  in  his  way,  and  had  no  more  malice  against 
the  bodies  in  his  custody  than  a  butcher  hath  to 
those  in  his ;  and,  as  the  latter,  when  he  takes  his 
knife  in  hand,  hath  no  idea  but  of  the  joints  into 
which  he  is  to  cut  the  carcase ;  so  the  former,  when 
he  handles  his  writ,  hath  no  other  design  but  to  cut 
out  the  body  into  as  many  bail-bonds  as  possible. 
As  to  the  life  of  the  animal,  or  the  liberty  of  the 
man,  they  are  thoughts  which  never  obtrude  them- 
selves on  either. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Containing  an  account  of  Mr.  Bootli's  fello\<!'-sufterers. 
Before  we  return  to  Amelia  we  must  detain  our 
reader  a  little  longer  with  Mr.  Booth,  in  the  custody 
of  Mr.  Bondum  the  bailiff,  who  now  informed  his 
prisoner  that  he  was  welcome  to  the  liberty  of  the 
house  with  the  other  gentlemen. 

Booth  asked  who  those  gentlemen  were.  "  One 
of  them,  sir,"  says  Mr.  Bondum,  "  is  a  very  great 
writer  or  author,  as  they  call  him ;  he  hath  been 
here  these  five  weeks  at  the  suit  of  a  bookseller  for 
eleven  pound  odd  money ;  but  he  expects  to  be 
discharged  in  a  day  or  two,  for  he  hath  writ  out 
the  debt.  He  is  now  writing  for  five  or  six  book- 
sellers, and  he  -will  get  you  sometimes,  when  he  sits 
to  it,  a  matter  of  fifteen  shillings  a-day.  For  he  is  a 
very  good  pen,  they  say,  but  is  apt  to  be  idle.  Some 
days  he  won't  write  above  five  hours  ;  but  at  other 
times  I  have  known  him  at  it  above  sixteen."  "  Ay!" 
cries  Booth ;  "  pray,  what  are  his  productions  1 
What  does  he  write  1"  "  Why,  sometimes,"  an- 
swered Bondum,  "  he  writes  your  history  books  for 
your  numbers,  and  sometimes  your  verses,  your 
poems,  what  do  you  call  them  1  and  then  again  he 
writes  news  for  your  newspapers."  <'  Ay,  indeed  ! 
he  is  a  most  extraordinary  man,  truly ! — How  doth 
he  get  his  news  herel"  "  Why  he  makes  it,  as  he 
doth  your  parliament  speeches  for  your  magazines. 
He  reads  them  to  us  sometimes  over  a  bowl  of 
punch.  To  be  sure  it  is  all  one  as  if  one  was  in  the 
parliament-house, — it  is  about  liberty  and  freedom, 
and  about  the  constitution  of  England.  I  says  no- 
thing for  my  part,  for  I  will  keep  my  neck  out  of  a 
halter ;  but,  faith,  he  makes  it  out  plainly  to  me 
that  all  matters  are  not  as  they  should  be.     I  am  all 


for  liberty,  for  my  part."  "  Is  that  so  consistent 
with  your  calling"?"  cries  Booth,  "  I  thought,  my 
friend,  you  had  lived  by  depriving  men  of  their  li- 
berty." "  That's  another  matter,"  cries  the  bailiff ; 
"  that's  all  according  to  law,  and  in  the  way  of  bu- 
siness. To  be  sure,  men  must  be  obliged  to  pay 
their  debts,  or  else  there  would  be  an  end  of  every- 
thing." Booth  desired  the  bailiff  to  give  him  his 
opinion  of  liberty.  Upon  which,  he  hesitated  a 
moment,  and  then  cried  out,  "  O  it  is  a  fine  thing, 
it  is  a  very  fine  thing,  and  the  constitution  of  Eng- 
land." Booth  told  him,  that  by  the  old  constitution 
of  England  he  had  heard  that  men  could  not  be  ar- 
rested for  debt ;  to  which  the  bailiff  answered,  that 
must  have  been  in  very  bad  times  ;  "  because  as 
why,"  says  he,  "  would  it  not  be  the  hardest  thing 
in  the  world  if  a  man  could  not  arrest  another  for  a 
just  and  la\vful  debt?  besides,  sir,  you  must  be  mis- 
taken ;  for  how  could  that  ever  be  1  is  not  liberty 
the  constitution  of  England'?  well,  and  is  not  the 
constitution,  as  a  man  may  say, — whereby  the  con- 
stitution, that  is  the  law  and  liberty,  and  all  that " 

Booth  had  a  little  mercy  upon  the  poor  bailiff, 
when  he  found  him  rounding  in  this  manner,  and 
told  him  he  had  made  the  matter  very  clear.  Booth 
then  proceeded  to  inquire  after  the  other  gentlemen, 
his  fellows  in  afHiction ;  upon  which  Bondum  ac- 
quainted him  that  one  of  the  prisoners  was  a  poor 
fellow.  "  He  calls  himself  a  gentleman,"  said 
Bondum  ;  "  but  I  am  sure  I  never  saw  anything 
genteel  by  him.  In  a  Aveek  that  he  hath  been  in 
my  house  he  hath  drank  only  part  of  one  bottle  of 
wine.  I  intend  to  carry  him  to  Newgate  within  a 
day  or  two,  if  he  cannot  find  bail,  which,  I  suppose, 
he  will  not  be  able  to  do  ;  for  everybody  says  he 
is  an  undone  man.  He  hath  run  out  all  he  hath  by 
losses  in  business,  and  one  way  or  other  ;  and  he 
hath  a  wife  and  seven  children.  Here  was  the  whole 
family  here  the  other  day,  all  howling  together.  I 
never  saw  such  a  beggarly  crew;  I  was  almost 
ashamed  to  see  them  in  my  house.  I  thought  they 
seemed  fitter  for  Bridewell  than  any  other  place. 
To  be  sure,  I  do  not  reckon  him  as  proper  company 
for  such  as  you,  sir  ;  but  there  is  another  prisoner  in 
the  house  that  I  dare  say  you  will  like  very  much. 
He  is,  indeed,  very  much  of  a  gentleman,  and  spends 
his  money  like  one.  I  have  had  him  only  three 
days,  and  I  am  afraid  he  won't  stay  much  longer. 
They  say,  indeed,  he  is  a  gamester;  but  what  is 
that  to  me  or  any  one,  as  long  as  a  man  appears  as  a 
gentleman "?  I  always  love  to  speak  by  people  as  I 
find  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  he  is  fit  company  for  the 
greatest  lord  in  the  land ;  for  he  hath  very  good 
clothes,  and  money  enough.  He  is  not  here  for 
debt,  but  upon  a  judge's  warrant  for  an  assault  and 
battery  ;  for  the  tipstaff  locks  up  here." 

The  bailiff  was  thus  haranguing  when  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  arrival  of  the  attorney  whom  the 
trusty  Serjeant  had,  with  the  utmost  expedition, 
found  out  and  despatched  to  the  relief  of  his  dis- 
tressed friend.  But  before  we  proceed  any  farther 
with  the  captain  we  will  return  to  poor  Amelia,  for 
whom,  considering  the  situation  in  which  we  left 
her,  the  good-natured  reader  may  be,  perhaps,  in  no 
small  degree  solicitous. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Containing  some  extraordinary  behaviour  in  Mrs.  Ellison. 
The  Serjeant  being  departed  to  convey  Mrs.  Ellison 
to    the    captain,    his    wife  went   to   fetch   Amelia's 
children  to  their  mother. 

Amelia's  concern  for  the  distresses  of  her  hus- 
band was  aggravated  at  the  sight  of  her  children. 
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"  Good  Heavens  !"  she  cried,  "  what  will — what 
can  become  of  these  poor  little  wretches  1  why  have 
I  produced  these  little  creatures  only  to  give  them  a 
share  of  poverty  and  misery  V  At  which  words  she 
embraced  them  eagerly  in  her  arms,  and  bedewed 
them  both  with  her  tears. 

The  children's  eyes  soon  overflowed  as  fast  as  their 
mother's,  though  neither  of  them  knew  the  cause  of 
her  affliction.  The  little  boy,  who  was  the  elder 
and  much  the  sharper  of  the  two,  imputed  the  ago- 
nies of  his  mother  to  her  illness,  according  to  the 
account  brought  to  his  father  in  his  presence. 

When  Amelia  became  acquainted  with  the  child's 
apprehensions,  she  soon  satisfied  him  that  she  was  in 
a  perfect  state  of  health  ;  at  which  the  little  tiling  ex- 
pressed great  satisfaction,  and  said  he  was  glad  she 
was  well  again.  Amelia  told  him  she  had  not  been 
in  the  least  disordered.  Upon  which  the  innocent 
cried  out,  "La!  how  can  people  tell  such  fibs'?  a 
great  tall  man  told  my  papa  you  was  taken  very  ill 
at  Mrs.  Somebody's  shop,  and  my  poor  papa  presently 
ran  down  stairs  :  I  was  afraid  he  would  have  broke 
his  neck,  to  come  to  you." 

"  O,  the  villains '."  cries  Mrs.  Atkinson,  "  what 
a  stratagem  was  here  to  take  away  your  husband  !" 

"Takeaway!"  answered  the  child — "What!  hath 
anybody  taken  away  papa  ! — Sure  that  naughty  fi.b- 
bing  man  hath  not  taken  away  papal" 

Amelia  begged  Mrs.  Atkinson  to  say  something  to 
her  children,  for  that  her  spirits  were  overpowered. 
She  then  threw  herself  into  a  chair,  and  gave  a  full 
vent  to  a  passion  alm.ost  too  strong  for  her  delicate 
constitution. 

The  scene  that  followed,  during  some  minutes,  is 
beyond  my  power  of  description  ;  I  must  beg  the 
readers'  hearts  to  suggest  it  to  themselves.  The 
children  hung  on  the  mother,  whom  they  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  comfort,  as  Mrs.  Atkinson  did 
in  vain  attempt  to  pacify  them,  telling  them  all  would 
be  well,  and  they  would  soon  see  their  papa  again. 

At  length,  partly  by  the  persuasions  of  Mrs.  At- 
kinson, partly  from  consideration  of  her  little  ones, 
and  more,  perhaps,  from  the  relief  which  she  had  ac- 
quired by  her  tears,  Amelia  became  a  little  composed. 
Nothing  worth  notice  passed  in  this  miserable 
company  from  this  time  till  the  return  of  Mrs.  Elli- 
son from  the  bailiff's  house  ;  and  to  draw  out  scenes 
of  Avretcbedness  to  too  great  a  length,  is  a  task  very 
uneasy  to  the  writer,  and  for  which  none  but  readers 
of  a  most  gloomy  complexion  will  think  themselves 
ever  obliged  to  his  labours. 

At  length  Mrs.  Ellison  arrived,  and  entered  the 
room  with  an  air  of  gaiety  rather  misbecoming  the 
occasion.  When  she  had  seated  herself  in  a  chair 
she  told  Amelia  that  the  captain  was  very  well  and 
in  good  spirits,  and  that  he  earnestly  desired  her 
to  keep  up  hers.  "  Come,  madam,"  said  she,  "  don't 
be  disconsolate  ;  I  hope  we  shall  soon  be  able  to 
get  him  out  of  his  troubles.  The  debts,  indeed, 
amount  to  more  than  I  expected;  however,  ways 
may  be  found  to  redeem  him.  He  must  o^vn  him- 
self guilty  of  some  rashness  in  going  out  of  the  verge, 
when  he  knew  to  what  he  was  liable  ;  but  that  is 
now  not  to  be  remedied.  If  he  had  followed  my 
advice  this  had  not  happened ;  but  men  will  be 
headstrong." 

"  I  cannot  bear  this,"  cries  Amelia  ;  "  shall  I  hear 
thalbestof  creaturesblamed  for  his  tenderness  to  me*?" 
"  Well,  I  will  not  blame  him,"  answered  Mrs. 
Ellison  ;  "  I  am  sure  I  propose  nothing  but  to  serve 
him  ;  and  if  you  will  do  as  much  to  serve  him  your- 
self, he  will  not  be  long  a  prisoner." 

"  I  do !"  cries  Amelia :  "  O  Heavens !  is  there  a 
thing  upon  earth — " 


"Yes,  there  is  a  thing  upon  earth,"  said  Mrs. 
Ellison,  "  and  a  very  easy  thing  too  ;  and  yet  I 
will  venture  my  life  you  start  when  I  propose 
it.  And  yet,  when  I  consider  that  you  are  a  woman 
of  understanding,  I  know  not  why  I  should  think 
so  ;  for  sure  you  must  have  too  much  good  sense 
to  imagine  that  you  can  cry  your  husband  out  of 
prison.  If  this  wovdd  have  done,  I  see  you  have 
almost  cried  your  eyes  out  already.  And  yet  you 
may  do  the  business  by  a  much  pleasanter  way  than 
by  crying  and  bawling." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  madam  "?"  cries  Amelia. — 
"  For  my  part,  I  cannot  guess  your  meaning." 

"  Before  I  tell  you  then,  madam,"  answered  Mi's. 
Ellison,  "  I  must  inform  you,  if  you  do  not  already 
know  it,  that  the  captain  is  charged  with  actions 
to  the  amount  of  near  five  hundred  pounds.  I  am 
sure  I  would  willingly  be  his  bail ;  but  I  know 
my  bail  would  not  be  taken  for  that  sum.  You 
must  consider,  therefore,  madam,  what  chance  you 
have  of  redeeming  him  ;  unless  you  choose,  as  per- 
haps some  wives  would,  that  he  should  lie  all  his 
life  in  prison." 

At  these  words  Amelia  discharged  a  shower  of 
tears,  and  gave  every  mark  of  the  most  frantic  grief. 

"Why,  there  now,"  cries  Mrs.  Ellison,  "while 
you  will  indulge  these  extravagant  passions,  how 
can  you  be  capable  of  listening  to  the  voice  of 
reason '?  I  know  I  am  a  fool  in  concerning  myself 
thus  with  the  affairs  of  others.  I  know  the  thank- 
less office  I  undertake  ;  and  yet  I  love  you  so,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Booth,  that  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you 
afflicted,  and  I  would  comfort  you  if  you  would 
suffer  me.  Let  me  beg  you  to  make  your  mind 
easy  ;  and  within  these  two  days  I  will  engage  to 
set  your  husband  at  liberty. 

"  Harkee,  child  ;  only  behave  like  a  woman  of 
spirit  this  evening,  and  keep  your  appointment, 
notwithstanding  what  hath  happened ;  and  I  am 
convinced  there  is  one  who  hath  the  power  and  the 
will  to  serve  you." 

Mrs.  Ellison  spoke  the  latter  part  of  her  speech 
in  a  whisper,  so  thJt  Mrs.  Atkinson,  who  was  then 
engaged  with  the  children,  might  not  hear  her  ;  but 
Amelia  answered  aloud,  and  said,  "  W^hat  appoint- 
ment would  you  have  me  keep  this  evening  V 

"  Nay,  nay,  if  you  have  forgot,"  cries  Mrs.  Elli- 
son, "  I  will  tell  you  more  another  time  ;  but  come, 
will  you  go  home  °i  my  dinner  is  ready  by  this  time, 
and  you  shall  dine  with  me." 

"  Talk  not  to  me  of  dinners,"  cries  Amelia  ;  "my 
stomach  is  too  full  already." 

"Nay,but,dearmadam,"answeredMrs. Ellison,  "let 
me  beseech  you  to  go  home  with  me.  I  do  not  care," 
says  she,  whispering,  "to  speak  before  some  folks." 

"  I  have  no  secret,  madam,  in  the  world,"  replied 
Amelia  aloud,  "which  I  would  not  communicate  to 
this  lady  ;  for  I  shall  always  acknowledge  the  highest 
obligations  to  her  for  the  secrets  she  hath  imparted 
to  me." 

"  Madam,"  said  Mrs.  Ellison,  "  I  do  not  inter- 
fere with  obligations.  I  am  glad  the  lady  hath 
obliged  you  so  much  ;  and  I  wish  all  people  were 
equally  mindful  of  obligations,  I  hope  I  have 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  oblige 
Mrs.  Booth,  as  well  as  I  have  some  other  folks." 

"If  by  other  folks,  madam,  you  mean  me,"  cries 
Mrs.  Atkinson,  "  I  confess  I  sincerely  believe  you 
intended  the  same  obligation  to  us  both ;  and  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  think  it  is  owing  to  me  that  this  lady 
is  not  as  much  obliged  to  you  as  I  am." 

"  I  protest,  madam,  1  can  hardly  guess  your  mean- 
ing," said  Mrs.  Ellison. — "  Do  you  really  intend  to 
affront  me,  madam  1" 
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♦'  I  intend  to  preserve  innocence  and  virtue,  if  it 
be  in  my  power,  madam,"  answered  the  other.  And 
sure  nothing  but  tlie  most  eager  resolution  to  destroy 
it  could  induce  you  to  mention  such  an  appointment 
at  such  a  time." 

"  I  did  not  expect  this  treatmentfrom  you,  madam," 
cries  Mrs.  Ellison ;  "  such  ingratitude  I  could  not  have 
believed  had  it  been  reported  to  me  by  any  other." 

"  Such  impudence,"  answered  Mrs.  Atkinson, 
"  must  exceed,  I  think,  all  belief;  but,  when  women 
once  abandon  that  modesty  which  is  the  character- 
istic of  their  sex,  they  seldom  set  any  bounds  to 
their  assurance." 

"  I  could  not  have  believed  this  to  have  been  in 
human  nature,"  cries  Mrs.  Ellison.  "  Is  this  the 
woman  whom  I  have  fed,  have  clothed,  have  sup- 
ported ;  who  owes  to  my  charity  and  my  interces- 
sions that  she  is  not  at  this  day  destitute  of  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  V 

"  I  own  it  all,"  answered  Mrs.  Atkinson  ;  "and 
I  add  the  favour  of  a  masquerade  ticket  to  the  num- 
ber. Could  I  have  thought,  madam,  that  you  would 
before  my  face  have  asked  another  lady  to  go  to  the 
same  place  with  the  same  man  1 — But  I  ask  your 
pardon ;  I  impute  rather  more  assurance  to  you  than 
you  are  mistress  of. — You  have  endeavoured  to  keep 
the  assignation  a  secret  from  me  ;  and  it  was  by 
mere  accident  only  that  I  discovered  it ;  unless  there 
are  some  guardian  angels  that  in  general  protect 
innocence  and  virtue  ;  though,  I  may  say,  I  have  not 
always  found  them  so  watchful." 

*'  Indeed,  madam,"  said  Mrs.  Ellison,  "  you  are 
not  worth  my  answer  ;  nor  will  I  stay  a  moment 
longer  with  such  a  person. — So,  Mrs.  Booth,  you 
have  your  choice,  madam,  whether  you  will  go  with 
me,  or  remain  in  the  company  of  this  lady." 

"  If  so,  madam,"  answered  Mrs.  Booth,  "  I  shall 
not  be  long  in  determiningto  stay  where  I  am." 

Mrs.  Ellison  then,  casting  a  look  of  great  indig- 
nation at  both  the  ladies,  made  a  short  speech  full 
of  invectives  against  Mrs.  Atkinson,  and  not  without 
oblique  hints  of  ingratitude  against  poor  Amelia ; 
after  which  she  burst  out  of  the  room,  and  out  of 
the  house,  and  made  haste  to  her  own  home,  in  a 
condition  of  mind  to  which  fortune  without  guilt 
cannot,  I  believe,  reduce  any  one. 

Indeed,  how  much  the  superiority  of  misery  is  on 
the  side  of  wickedness  may  appear  to  every  reader 
who  will  compare  the  present  situation  of  Amelia 
with  that  of  Mrs.  Ellison.  Fortune  had  attacked 
the  former  with  almost  the  highest  degree  of  her 
malice.  She  was  involved  in  a  scene  of  most  exqui- 
site distress,  and  her  husband,  her  principal  com- 
fort, torn  violently  from  her  arms  ;  yet  her  sorrow, 
however  exquisite,  was  all  soft  and  tender,  nor  was 
she  without  many  consolations.  Her  case,  however 
hard,  was  not  absolutely  desperate ;  for  scarce  any 
condition  of  fortune  can  be  so.  Art  and  industry, 
chance  and  friends,  have  oftened  relieved  the  most 
distressed  circumstances,  and  converted  them  into 
opulence.  In  all  these  she  had  hopes  on  this  side  the 
grave,  and  perfect  virtue  and  innocence  gave  her  the 
strongest  assurances  on  the  other.  Whereas,  in  the 
bosom  of  Mrs.  Ellison,  all  was  storm  and  tempest ; 
anger,  revenge,  fear,  and  pride,  like  so  many  raging 
furies,  possessed  her  mind,  and  tortured  her  with  dis- 
appointment and  shame.  Loss  of  reputation,  which 
is  generally  irreparable,  was  to  be  her  lot;  loss  of 
friends  is  of  this  the  certain  consequence  ;  all  on 
this  side  the  grave  appeared  di-eary  and  comfortless  ; 
and  endless  misery  on  the  other,  closed  the  gloomy 
prospect. 

Hence,  my  worthy  reader,  console  thyself,  that 
however  few  of  the  other  good  things  of  life  are  thy 
lot,  the  best  of  all  things,   which  is  innocence,  is 


always  within  thy  own  power  ;  and,  though  Fortune 
may  make  thee  often  unhappy,  she  can  never  make 
thee  completely  and  irreparably  miserable  without 
thy  own  consent. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Containing,  among  many  matters,  the  exemplary  beha%'iour  of 
colonel  James. 

When  Mrs.  Ellison  was  departed,  Mrs.  Atkinson 
began  to  apply  all  her  art  to  sooth  and  comfort  Ame- 
lia, but  was  presently  prevented  by  her.  "  I  am 
ashamed,  dear  madam,"  said  Amelia,  "of  having 
indulged  my  affliction  so  much  at  your  expense. 
The  suddenness  of  the  occasion  is  my  only  excuse  ; 
for,  had  I  had  time  to  summon  my  resolution  to  my 
assistance,  I  hope  I  am  mistress  of  more  patience 
than  you  have  hitherto  seen  me  exert.  I  know, 
madam,  in  my  unwai-rantable  excesses,  I  have  been 
guilty  of  many  transgressions.  First,  against  that 
Divine  wiU  and  pleasure  without  whose  permission, 
at  least,  no  human  accident  can  happen  ;  in  the  next 
place,  madam,  if  anything  can  aggravate  such  a  fault, 
I  have  transgressed  the  laws  of  friendship  as  well  as 
decency,  in  throwing  upon  you  some  part  of  the  load 
of  my  grief;  and  again,  I  have  sinned  against  com- 
mon sense,  which  should  teach  me,  instead  of  weakly 
and  heavily  lamenting  my  misfortunes,  to  rouse  all 
my  spirits  to  remove  them.  In  this  light  I  am 
shocked  at  my  own  folly,  and  am  resolved  to  leave 
my  children  under  your  care,  and  go  directly  to  ray 
husband.  I  may  comfort  him.  I  may  assist  him. 
I  may  relieve  him.  There  is  nothing  now  too  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  undertake." 

Mrs.  Atkinsongreatly  approved  and  complimented 
her  friend  on  all  the  former  part  of  her  speech,  ex- 
cept what  related  to  herself,  on  which  she  spoke 
very  civilly,  and  I  believe  with  great  truth ;  but  as 
to  her  determination  of  going  to  her  husband  she 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  her,  at  least  she  begged  her 
to  defer  it  for  the  present,  and  till  the  Serjeant  re- 
turned home.  She  then  reminded  Amelia  that  it 
was  now  past  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  that  she 
had  not  taken  any  refreshment  but  a  dish  of  tea  the 
whole  day,  and  desired  she  would  give  her  leave  to 
procure  her  a  chick,  or  anything  she  liked  better,  for 
her  dinner. 

Amelia  thanked  her  friend,  and  said  she  would 
sit  down  with  her  to  whatever  she  pleased;  "  but  if 
I  do  not  eat,"  said  she,  "  I  would  not  have  you  im- 
pute it  to  anything  but  want  of  appetite  ;  for  I 
assure  you  all  things  are  equally  indifferent  to  me. 
I  am  more  solicitous  about  these  poor  little  things, 
who  have  not  been  used  to  fast  so  long.  Heaven 
knows  what  may  hereafter  be  their  fate !" 

Mrs.  Atkinson  bid  her  hope  the  best,  and  then 
recommended  her  children  to  the  care  of  her  maid. 

And  now  arrived  a  servant  from  Mrs.  James,  with 
an  invitation  to  captain  Booth  and  to  his  lady  to 
dine  with  the  colonel  the  day  after  the  next.  This 
a  little  perplexed  Amelia ;  but  after  a  short  consi- 
deration she  despatched  an  answer  to  Mrs.  James, 
in  which  she  concisely  informed  her  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

The  honest  Serjeant,  who  had  been  on  his  legs 
almost  the  whole  day,  now  returned,  and  brought 
Amelia  a  short  letter  from  her  husband,  in  which 
he  gave  her  the  most  solemn  assurances  of  his  health 
and  spirits,  and  begged  her  with  great  earnestness 
to  take  care  to  preserve  her  own,  which  if  she  did, 
he  said,  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  they  should  shortly 
be  happy.  He  added  something  of  hopes  from  my 
lord,  with  which  Mrs.  Ellison  had  amused  him, 
and  which  served  only  to  destroy  the  comfort  that 
Amelia  received  from  the  rest  of  his  letter. 
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Whilst  Amelia,  the  serjeant,  and  his  lady,  were 
engaged  in  a  cold  collation,  for  which  purpose  a 
cold  chick  was  procured  from  the  tavern  for  the  ladies, 
and  two  pound  of  cold  beef  for  the  Serjeant,  a  vio- 
lent knocking  was  heard  at  the  door,  aiad  presently 
afterwards  colonel  James  entered  the  room.  After 
proper  compliments  had  passed,  the  colonel  told 
Amelia  that  her  letter  was  brought  to  Mrs.  James 
while  they  were  at  table,  and  tliat  on  her  showing 
it  him  he  had  immediately  rose  up,  made  an  apology 
to  his  company,  and  took  a  chair  to  her.  He  spoke 
to  her  with  great  tenderness  on  the  occasion,  and 
desired  her  to  make  herself  easy  ;  assuring  her  that 
he  would  leave  nothing  in  his  power  undone  to  serve 
her  husband.  He  then  gave  her  an  invitation,  in 
his  wife's  name,  to  his  own  house,  in  the  most  press- 
ing manner. 

Amelia  returned  him  very  hearty  tlianks  for  all 
his  kind  offers,  but  begged  to  decline  that  of  an 
apartment  in  his  house.  She  said,  as  she  could  not 
leave  her  children,  so  neither  could  she  think  of 
bringing  such  a  trouble  with  her  into  his  family  ; 
and,  though  the  colonel  gave  her  many  assurances 
that  her  children,  as  well  as  herself,  would  be  very 
welcome  to  Mrs.  James,  and  even  betook  himself 
to  entreaties,  she  still  persisted  obstinately  iu  her 
refusal. 

In  real  truth,  Amelia  had  taken  a  vast  affection 
for  Mrs.  Atkinson,  of  the  comfort  of  whose  company 
she  could  not  bear  to  be  deprived  in  her  distress, 
nor  to  exchange  it  for  that  of  Mrs.  James,  to  whom 
she  had  lately  conceived  no  little  dislike. 

The  colonel,  when  he  found  he  could  not  prevail 
with  Amelia  to  accept  his  invitation,  desisted  from 
any  farther  solicitations.  He  then  took  a  bank-bill 
of  fifty  pounds  from  his  pocket-book,  and  said, 
"  You  will  pardon  me,  dear  madam,  if  I  choose  to 
impute  your  refusal  of  my  house  rather  to  a  dislike 
of  my  wife,  who  I  will  not  pretend  to  be  the  most 
agreeable  of  women  (all  men,"  said  he,  sighing, 
"  have  not  captain  Booth's  fortune),  than  to  any 
aversion  or  anger  to  me.  I  must  insist  upon  it, 
therefore,  to  make  your  present  habitation  as  easy 
to  you  as  possible — I  hope,  madam,  you  will  not 
deny  me  this  happiness  ;  I  beg  you  wiU  honour  me 
with  the  acceptance  of  this  tritle.  He  then  put  the 
note  into  her  hand,  and  declared  that  the  honour  of 
touching  it  was  worth  a  hundred  times  that  sum." 

"  I  protest,  colonel  James,"  cried  Amelia,  blush- 
ing, "  I  know  not  what  to  do  or  say,  your  goodness 
60  greatly  confounds  me.  Can  I,  who  am  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  many  great  obligations  Mr. 
Booth  already  hath  to  your  generosity,  consent 
that  you  should  add  more  to  a  debt  we  never  can  pay'?" 

The  colonel  stopped  her  short,  protesting  that  she 
misplaced  the  obligation  ;  for,  that  if  to  confer  the 
highest  happiness  was  to  oblige,  he  was  obliged  to 
her  acceptance.  "And  I  do  assure  you,  madam," 
said  he,  "  if  this  trifling  sum,  or  a  much  larger,  can 
contribute  to  your  ease,  I  shall  consider  myself  as 
the  happiest  man  upon  earth  in  being  able  to  sup- 
ply it,  and  you,  madam,  my  greatest  benefactor  in 
receiving  it." 

Amelia  then  put  the  note  in  her  pocket,  and  they 
entered  into  a  conversation  in  which  many  civil 
things  were  said  on  both  sides;  but  what  was  chiefly 
worth  remark  was,  that  Amelia  had  almost  her  hus- 
band constantly  in  her  mouth,  and  the  colonel  never 
mentioned  him  :  the  former  seemed  desirous  to  lav 
all  obligations,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  account 
ot  her  husband  ;  and  the  latter  endeavoured,  with 
the  utmost  delicacy,  to  insinuate  that  her  happiness 
was  the  main  and  indeed  onlv  noinf  whir-li  ho  t,,^ 
m  view. 
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Amelia  had  made  no  doubt,  at  the  colonel's  first 
appearance,  but  that  he  intended  to  go  directly  to 
her  husband.  When  he  dropped  therefore  a  bint  of 
his  intention  to  visit  him  next  morning  she  ap- 
peared visibly  shocked  at  the  delay.  The  colonel, 
perceiving  this,  said,  "  However  inconvenient  it  may 
be,  yet,  madam,  if  it  will  oblige  you,  or  if  you  desire 
it,  I  will  even  go  to-night."  Amelia  answered, 
"  My  husband  will  be  far  from  desiring  to  derive 
any  good  from  your  inconvenience  ;  but,  if  you  put 
it  to  me,  I  must  be  excused  for  saying  I  desire 
nothing  more  in  the  world  than  to  send  him  so  great 
a  comfort  as  I  know  he  will  receive  from  the  pre- 
sence of  such  a  friend."  "  Then,  to  show  you, 
madam,"  cries  the  colonel,  "that  I  desire  nothing 
more  in  the  world  than  to  give  you  pleasure,  I  will 
go  to  him  immediately." 

Amelia  then  bethought  herself  of  the  Serjeant, 
and  told  the  colonel  his  old  acquaintance  Atkinson, 
whom  he  had  knovvm  at  Gibraltar,  was  then  in  the 
house,  and  would  conduct  him  to  the  place.  The 
Serjeant  was  immediately  caUed  in,  paid  his  respects 
to  the  colonel,  and  was  acknowledged  by  him. 
They  both  immediately  set  forward,  Amelia  to  the 
utmost  of  her  power  pressing  their  departure. 

Mrs.  Atkinson  now  returned  to  Amelia,  and  was 
by  her  acquainted  with  the  colonel's  late  generosity  ; 
for  her  heart  so  boiled  over  with  gratitude  that 
she  could  not  conceal  the  ebullition.  Amelia  like- 
wise gave  her  friend  a  full  narrative  of  the  colonel's 
former  behaviour  and  friendship  to  her  husband,  as 
well  abroad  as  in  England  ;  and  ended  with  declar- 
ing that  she  believed  him  to  be  the  most  generous 
man  upon  earth. 

Mrs.  Atkinson  agreed  with  Amelia's  conclusion, 
and  said  she  was  glad  to  hear  there  was  any  such 
man.  They  then  proceeded  with  the  children  to 
the  tea-table,  where  panegyric,  and  not  scandal,  was 
the  topic  of  their  conversation  ;  and  of  this  panegy- 
ric the  colonel  was  the  subject ;  both  the  ladies 
seeming  to  vie  with  each  other  in  celebrating  the 
praises  of  his  goodness. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Comments  upon  autliors. 
Having  left  Amelia  in  as  comfortable  a  situation  as 
could  possibly  be  expected,  her  immediate  distresses 
relieved,  and  her  heart  filled  with  great  hopes  from  the 
friendship  of  the  colonel,  we  will  now  return  to  Booth, 
who,  when  the  attorney  and  serjeant  had  left  him, 
received  a  visit  from  that  great  author  of  whom  ho- 
nourable mention  is  made  in  our  second  chapter. 

Booth,  as  the  reader  may  be  pleased  to  remember, 
was  a  pretty  good  master  of  the  classics ;  for  his 
father,  though  he  designed  his  son  for  the  army,  did 
not  think  it  necessarj'  to  breed  him  up  a  blockhead. 
He  did  not,  perhaps,  imagine  that  a  competent 
share  of  Latin  or  Greek  would  make  his  son  either 
a  pedant  or  a  coward.  He  considered  likewise,  pro- 
bably, that  the  life  of  a  soldier  is  in  general  a  life  of 
idleness  ;  and  might  think  that  the  spare  hours  of 
an  officer  in  country  quarters  would  be  as  well  em- 
ployed with  a  book  as  in  sauntering  about  the 
streets,  loitering  in  a  coffee-house,  sotting  in  a 
tavern,  or  in  laying  schemes  to  debauch  and  ruin  a 
set  of  harmless  ignorant  country  girls. 

As  Booth  was  therefore  what  might  well  be  called, 
in  this  age  at  least,  a  man  of  learning,  he  began  to 
discourse  with  our  author  on  subjects  of  literature. 
"  I  think,  sir,"  says  he,  "that  Dr.  Swift  hath  been  ge- 
nerally allowed,  by  the  critics  in  this  kingdom,  to  be 
the  greatest  master  of  humour  that  ever  wrote.  In- 
deed, I  allow  him  to  have  possessed  most  admirable 
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talents  of  this  kind ;  and,  if  Rabelais  was  his  master, 
I  think  he  proves  the  truth  of  the  common  Greek 
proverb — that  the  scholar  is  often  superior  to  the 
master.  As  to  Cervantes,  I  do  not  think  we  can 
make  any  just  comparison;  for,  though  Mr.  Pope 
compliments  him  with  sometimes  taking  Cervantes' 
serious  air — "  "  I  remember  the  passage,"  cries 
the  author ; 

"  O  thou,  whatever  title  please  thine  ear. 
Dean,  Drapier,  Bickerstaff,  or  Gulliver ; 
Whether  you  take  Cervantes'  serious  air, 
Or  laugh  and  shake  in  Rabelais'  easy  chair — " 
♦*  You  are  right,  sir,"    said   Booth;  "but  though  I 
should  agree  that  the  doctor  hath  sometimes  con- 
descended to  imitate  Rabelais,  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  in  his  works  the  least  attempt  in  the  man- 
ner of  Cervantes.     But  there  is  one  in  his  own  way, 
and  whom   I    am  convinced  he   studied   above  all 
others — you  guess,  I  believe,   I  am  going  to  name 
Lucian.      This  author,   I  say,  I  am  convinced,  he 
followed  ;  but  I  think  he  followed  him  at  a  distance  ; 
as,  to  say  the  truth,   every  other  writer  of  this  kind 
hath  done  in  my  opinion  ;  for  none,  I  think,  hath 
yet  equalled  him.    I  agree,  indeed,  entirely  with  Mr. 
Moile,  in  his  Discourse  on  theAge  of  the  Philopatris, 
when  he  gives  him  the  epithet  of  the  incomparable 
Lucian ;  ajid  incomparable,   I  believe,  he  will  re- 
main as  long  as  the  language  in  which  he  wrote 
shall  endure.     "What  an  inimitable  piece  of  humour 
is  his  Cock!"    "  I  remember  it  very  well,"  cries  the 
author ;  "  his  story  of  a  Cock  and  a  Bull  is  excellent." 
Booth  stared  at  tliis,  and  asked  the  author  what  he 
meant  by  the  Bull*?  "  Nay,"  answered  he,  "  I  don't 
know  very  well,  upon  my  soul.     It  is  a  long  time 
since  I  read  him.     I  learned  him  all  over  at  school ; 
I  have  not  read  him  much  since.     And  pray,  sir," 
said  he,  "  how  do  you  like  his  Pharsalia'?  don't  you 
think  Mr.    Rowe's  translation   a  very   fine    one  1" 
Booth  replied,  "  I  believe  we  are  talking  of  different 
authors.     The  Pharsalia,  which    Mr.   Rowe  trans- 
lated, was  written  by  Lucan  ;  but  I  have  been  speak- 
ing of  Lucian,  a  Greek  writer,  and,   in  my  opinion, 
the  greatest  in  the  humorous  way  that  ever  the  world 
produced."     "Ay!"  cries  the  author,  "  he  was  in- 
deed so,  a  very  excellent  -writer  indeed  !     I  fancy  a 
translation  of  him  would  sell  very  well !"    "  I  do  not 
know,  indeed,"  cries  Booth.     "  A  good  translation 
of  him  would  be  a  valuable  book.     I  have   seen  a 
wretched  one  published  by  Mr.  Dryden,  but  trans- 
lated   by  others,  who   in  many  places   have   misun- 
derstood Lucian's  meaning,   and  have  nowhere  pre- 
served the  spirit  of  the  original."     "  That  is  great 
pity,"  says  the  author.    "  Pray,  sir,  is  he  well  trans- 
lated in  the  French  1"       Booth  answered,  he  could 
not  tell ;  but  that  he  doubted  it  very  much,  having 
never  seen  a  good  version  into  that  language  out  of 
the  Greek.     "  To  confess  the  truth,  I  believe,"  said 
he,  "  the  French  translators  have  generally  consulted 
the  Latin  only ;  which,   in  some  of  the  few  Greek 
writers  I  have  read,  is  intolerably  bad.     And  as  the 
English  translators,  for  the  most  part,   pursue  the 
French,  we  may  easily  guess  what  spirit  those  copies 
of  bad  copies  must  preserve  of  the  original." 

"  Egad  you  are  a  shrewd  guesser,"  cries  the  author. 
*'  I  am  glad  the  booksellers  have  not  your  sagacity. 
But  how  should  it  be  otherwise,  considering  the 
price  they  pay  by  the  sheet  ■?  The  Greek,  you  will 
allow,  is  a  hard  language  ;  and  there  are  few  gentle- 
men that  write  who  can  read  it  without  a  good  lexi- 
con. Now,  sir,  if  we  were  to  afford  time  to  find  out 
the  true  meaning  of  words,  a  gentleman  would  not 
get  bread  and  cheese  by  his  work.  If  one  was  to  be 
paid,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Pope  was  for  his  Homer — Pray, 
sir,  don't  you  think  that  the  best  translation  in  the 
world  V 


"  Indeed,  sir,"  cries  Booth,  "  I  think,  though  it 
is  certainly  a  noble  paraphrase,  and  of  itself  a  fine 
poem,  yet  in  some  places  it  is  no  translation  at  all. 
In  the  very  beginning,  for  instance,  he  hath  not 
rendered  the  true  force  of  the  author.  Homer  in- 
vokes his  muse  in  the  five  first  lines  of  the  Iliad  ; 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth,  he  gives  his  reason  : 

Aie;  S'  irtXtnro  fiaXn- 
"  For  all  these  things,"  says  he,  "  were  brought 
about  by  the  decree  of  Jupiter ;  and,  therefore,  he 
supposes  their  true  sources  are  known  only  to  the 
deities.  Now,  the  translation  takes  no  more  notice 
of  the  AE  than  if  no  such  word  had  been  there." 

"  Very  possibly,"  answered  the  author ;  "  it  is  a 
long  time  since  I  read  the  original.  Perhaps,  then, 
he  foUoAved  the  French  translations.  I  observe,  in- 
deed, he  talks  much  in  the  notes  of  madam  Dacier 
and  monsieur  Eustathius." 

Booth  had  now  received  conviction  enough  of  his 
friend's  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  ;  without 
attempting,  therefore,  to  set  him  right,  he  made  a 
sudden  transitioii  to  the  Latin.  "Pray,  sir,"  said  he, 
"  as  you  have  mentioned  Rowe's  translation  of  the 
Pharsalia,  do  you  remember  how  he  hath  rendered 
that  passage  in  the  character  of  Cato  1 — 

T'enerisqiie  huic  maximus  usus 

Progenies ;  urbi  Pater  est,  urbique  Maritus. 
"  For  I  apprehend  that  passage  is  generally  misun- 
derstood." 

"  I  really  do  not  remember,"  answered  the  author. 
"  Pray,  sir,  what  do  you  take  to  be  the  meaning  1" 

"  I  apprehend,  sir,"  replied  Booth  ;  *'  that  by  these 
words,  Urbi  Pater  est,  urbique  Maritus,  Cato  is  re- 
presented as  the  father  and  husband  to  the  city  of 
Rome." 

"  Very  true,  sir,"  cries  the  author ;  "  very  fine, 
indeed. — Not  only  the  father  of  his  country,  but  the 
husband  too  ;  very  noble,  truly!" 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  cries  Booth  ;  "  I  do  not  con- 
ceive that  to  have  been  Lucan's  meaning.  If  you 
please  to  observe  the  context ;  Lucan,  having  com- 
mended the  temperance  of  Cato  in  the  instances  of 
diet  and  clothes,  proceeds  to  venereal  pleasures  ;  of 
which,  says  the  poet,  his  principal  use  was  procrea- 
tion :  then  he  adds,  Urbi  pater  est,  urbique  Maritus  i 
that  he  became  a  father  and  a  husband  for  the  sake 
only  of  the  city." 

"  Upon  my  word  that's  true,"  cries  the  author; 
"  I  did  not  think  of  it.  It  is  much  finer  than  the 
other. —  Urbis  Pater  est — what  is  the  other  1 — ay — 
Urbis  Maritus. — It  is  certainly  as  you  say,  sir." 

Booth  was  by  this  pretty  well  satisfied  of  the  au- 
thor's profound  learning  ;  however,  he  was  willing 
to  try  him  a  little  farther.  He  asked  him,  therefore, 
what  was  his  opinion  of  Lucan  in  general,  and  in 
what  class  of  writers  he  ranked  him  % 

The  author  stared  a  little  at  this  question  ;  and, 
after  some  hesitation,  answered,  "  Certainly,  sir,  I 
think  he  is  a  fine  writer  and  a  very  great  poet." 

"  I  am  very  much  of  the  same  opinion,"  cries 
Booth  ;  "  but  where  do  you  class  him — next  to  what 
poet  do  you  place  himi" 

"  Let  me  see,"  cries  the  author  ;  "  where  do  I  class 
him  ?  next  to  whom  do  I  place  him  %  —  Ay ! — why  — 
why,  pray,  where  do  you  yourself  place  him  %" 

"  Why,  surely,"  cries  Booth,  "  if  he  is  not  to  be 
placed  in  the  first  rank  with  Homer,  and  Virgil, 
and  Milton,  I  think  clearly  he  is  at  the  head  of  the 
second,  before  either  Statius  or  Silius  Italicus  — 
though  I  allow  to  each  of  these  their  merits  ;  hut, 
perhaps,  an  epic  poem  was  beyond  the  genius  of 
either.  I  own,  I  have  often  thought,  if  Statius  had 
ventured  no  farther  than  Ovid  or  Claudian,  he  would 
have  succeeded  better ;  for  his  Sylvse  are,  in  my 
opinion,  much  better  than  his  Thebai's." 
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♦'  I  believe  I  was  of  the  same  opinion  formerly," 
said  the  author. 

"And  for  what  reason  have  you  altered  itl" 
cries  Booth. 

"I  have  not  altered  it,"  answered  the  author; 
♦'  but,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  not  any  opinion 
at  all  about  these  matters  at  present.  I  do  not 
trouble  my  head  much  with  poetry  ;  for  there  is  no 
encouragement  to  such  studies  in  this  age.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  I  have  now  and  then  wrote  a  poem  or 
two  for  the  magazines,  but  I  never  intend  to  vyrite 
any  more  ;  for  a  gentleman  is  not  paid  for  his  time. 
A  sheet  is  a  sheet  with  the  booksellers  ;  and,  whether 
it  be  in  prose  or  verse,  they  make  no  difference  ; 
though  certainly  there  is  as  much  difference  to  a 
gentleman  in  the  work  as  there  is  to  a  tailor  be- 
tween making  a  plain  and  a  laced  suit.  Rhymes 
are  difficult  things  ;  they  are  stubborn  things,  sir.  I 
have  been  sometimes  longer  in  tagging  a  couplet 
than  I  have  been  in  writing  a  speech  on  the  side  of 
the  opposition  which  hath  been  read  with  great 
applause  all  over  the  kingdom." 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  pleased  to  confirm  that," 
cries  Booth  ;  "  for  I  protest  it  was  an  entire  secret 
to  me  till  this  day.  I  was  so  perfectly  ignorant, 
that  I  thought  the  speeches  published  in  the  maga- 
zines were  really  made  by  the  members  themselves." 

"  Some  of  them,  and  I  believe  I  may,  without 
vanity,  say  the  best,"  cries  the  author,  "  are  all  the 
productions  of  my  own  pen ;  but  I  believe  I  shall 
leave  it  off  soon,  unless  a  sheet  of  speech  will  fetch 
more  than  it  does  at  present.  In  truth,  the  ro- 
mance-writing is  the  only  branch  of  our  business 
now  that  is  worth  following.  Goods  of  that  sort 
have  had  so  much  success  lately  in  the  market,  that 
a  bookseller  scarce  cares  what  he  bids  for  them. 
And  it  is  certainly  the  easiest  work  in  the  world  ; 
you  may  write  it  almost  as  fast  as  you  can  set  pen 
to  paper ;  and  if  you  interlard  it  with  a  little 
scandal,  a  little  abuse  on  some  living  characters  of 
note,  you  cannot  fail  of  success." 

"Upon  my  word,  sir,"  cries  Booth,  "you  have 
greatly  instructed  me,  I  could  not  have  imagined 
there  had  been  so  much  regularity  in  the  trade  of 
writing  as  you  are  pleased  to  mention  ;  by  what  I 
can  perceive,  the  pen  and  ink  is  likely  to  become 
the  staple  commodity  of  the  kingdom." 

"  Alas !  sir,"  answered  the  author,  "  it  is  over- 
stocked. The  market  is  overstocked.  There  is  no 
encouragement  to  merit,  no  patrons.  I  have  been 
these  five  years  soliciting  a  subscription  for  my  new 
translation  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  with  notes 
explanatory,  historical,  and  critical  ;  and  I  have 
scarce  collected  five  hundred  names  yet." 

The  mention  of  this  translation  a  little  surprised 
Booth  ;  not  only  as  the  author  had  just  declared  his 
intentions  to  forsake  the  tuneful  muses ;  but,  for 
some  other  reasons  which  he  had  collected  from  his 
conversation  with  our  author,  he  little  expected  to 
hear  of  a  proposal  to  translate  any  of  the  Latin  poets. 
He  proceeded,  therefore,  to  catechise  him  a  little 
farther ;  and  by  his  answers  was  fully  satisfied  that 
he  had  the  very  same  acquaintance  with  Ovid  that 
he  had  appeared  to  have  with  Lucan. 

The  author  then  pulled  out  a  bundle  of  papers 
containing  proposals  for  his  subscription,  and 
receipts ;  and,  addressing  himself  to  Booth,  said, 
"  Though  the  place  in  which  we  meet,  sir,  is  an 
improper  place  to  solicit  favours  of  this  kind,  yet, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  in  your  power  to  serve  me  it 
you  will  charge  your  pockets  with  some  of  these." 
Booth  was  j  ust  offering  at  an  excuse,  when  the  bai- 
liff" introduced  colonel  James  and  the  serjeanfr. 

The  unexpected  visit  of  a  beloved  friend  to  a  man 


in  affliction,  especially  in  Mr.  Booth's  situation,  is 
a  comfort  which  can  scarce  be  equalled  ;  not  barely 
from  the  hopes  of  relief  or  redress  by  his  assistance, 
but  as  it  is  an  evidence  of  sincere  friendship  which 
scarce  admits  of  any  doubt  or  suspicion.  Such  an 
instance  doth  indeed  make  a  man  amends  for  all 
ordinary  troubles  and  distresses ;  and  we  ought  to 
think  ourselves  gainers  by  having  had  such  an 
opportunity  of  discovering  that  we  are  possessed  of 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  human  possessions. 

Booth  was  so  transported  at  the  sight  of  the 
colonel  that  he  dropped  the  proposals  which  the 
author  had  put  into  his  hands,  and  burst  forth  into 
the  highest  professions  of  gratitude  to  his  friend  ; 
who  behaved  very  properly  on  his  side,  and  said 
everything  which  became  the  mouth  of  a  friend  on 
the  occasion. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  he  seemed  not  moved  equally 
either  with  Booth  or  the  Serjeant,  both  whose  eyes 
watered  at  the  scene.  In  truth,  the  colonel,  though 
a  very  generous  man,  had  not  the  least  grain  of 
tenderness  in  his  disposition.  His  mind  was  formed 
of  those  firm  materials  of  Avhich  nature  formerly 
hammered  out  the  Stoic,  and  upon  wliich  the  sor- 
rows of  no  man  living  could  make  an  impression. 
A  man  of  this  temper,  who  doth  not  much  value 
danger,  will  fight  for  the  person  he  calls  his  friend, 
and  the  man  that  hath  b\it  little  value  for  his  money 
will  give  it  him  ;  but  such  friendship  is  never  to  be 
absolutely  depended  on  ;  for,  whenever  the  favou- 
rite passion  interposes  with  it,  it  is  sure  to  subside 
and  vanish  into  air.  "Whereas  the  man  whose 
tender  disposition  really  feels  the  miseries  of 
another  will  endeavour  to  relieve  them  for  his  own 
sake  ;  and,  in  such  a  mind,  friendship  will  often  get 
the  superiority  over  every  other  passion. 

But,  from  whatever  motive  it  sprung,  the  colonel's 
behaviour  to  Booth  seemed  truly  amiable  ;  and  so 
it  appeared  to  the  author,  who  took  the  first  occa- 
sion to  applaud  it  in  a  very  fiorid  oration  ;  which 
the  reader,  when  he  recollects  that  he  was  a  speech- 
maker  by  profession,  will  not  be  surprised  at ;  nor, 
perhaps,  will  be  much  more  surprised  that  he  soon 
after  took  an  occasion  of  clapping  a  proposal  into 
the  colonel's  hands,  holding  at  the  same  time  a 
receipt  very  visible  in  his  own. 

The  colonel  received  both,  and  gave  the  author  a 
guinea  in  exchange,  which  was  double  the  sum 
mentioned  in  the  receipt ;  for  which  the  author 
made  a  low  bow,  and  very  politely  took  his  leave, 
saying,  "  I  suppose,  gentlemen,  you  may  have  some 
private  business  together  ;  I  heartily  wish  a  speedy 
end  to  your  confinement,  and  I  congratulate  you 
on  the  possessing  so  great,  so  noble,  and  so  generous 
a  friend." 


CHAPTER  YI. 


Which  inclines  rather  to  satire  than  panegyric. 
The  colonel  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  Booth  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  who,  in  the  vulgar  lan- 
guage, had  struck,  or  taken  him  in  for  a  guinea  with 
so  much  ease  and  dexterity.  Booth  answered,  he 
did  not  know  his  name  ;  all  that  he  knew  of  him 
was,  that  he  was  the  most  impudent  and  illiterate 
fellow  he  had  ever  seen,  and  that,  by  his  own 
account,  he  was  the  author  of  most  of  the  wonder- 
ful productions  of  the  age.  "  Perhaps,"  said  he,  "  it 
may  look  uncharitable  in  me  to  blame  you  for  your 
generosity ;  but  I  am  convinced  the  fellow  hath 
not  the  least  merit  or  capacity,  and  you  have 
subscribed  to  the  most  horrid  trash  that  ever  was 
published." 

'•  I  care  not  a  farthing  what  he  publishes,"  cries 
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the  colonel.     "  Heaven  forbid  I    should  be  obliged 
to  read  half  the  nonsense  I  have  subscribed  to'." 

"  But  dou't  you  think,"  said  Booth,  "  that  by  such 
indiscriminate  encouragement  of  authors  you  do 
a  real  mischief  to  the  society  ">  By  propagating  the 
subscriptions  of  such  fellows,  people  are  tired  out 
and  withhold  their  contributions  to  men  of  real 
merit ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  you  are  contributing 
to  till  the  world,  not  only  with  nonsense,  but  with  all 
the  scurrility,  indecency,  and  profaneness  with  which 
the  age  abounds,  and  with  which  all  bad  writers 
supply  the  defect  of  genius." 

"  Pugh !"  cries  the  colonel,  "  I  never  consider 
these  matters.  Good  or  bad,  it  is  all  one  to  me ; 
but  there's  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  and  a  man  of 
great  wit  too,  that  thinks  the  worst  the  best,  as 
they  are  the  surest  to  make  him  laugh." 

"I  ask  pardon,  sir,"  says  the  serjeant ;  "but  I 
wish  your  honour  would  consider  your  own  affairs 
a  little,  for  it  grows  late  in  the  evening." 

"  The  Serjeant  says  true,"  answered  the  colonel. 
"  What  is  it  you  intend  to  do  V 

"  Faith,  colonel,  I  know  not  what  I  shall  do. 
My  affairs  seem  so  irreparable,  that  I  have  been 
driving  them  as  much  as  possibly  I  could  from  my 
mind.  If  I  was  to  suffer  alone,  I  think  I  could 
bear  them  with  some  philosophy  ;  but  when  I  con- 
sider who  are  to  be  the  sharers  in  my  fortune — the 
dearest  of  children,  and  the  best,  the  worthiest,  and 

the  noblest  of  women Pardon  me,  my  dear  friend, 

these  sensations  are  above  me ;  they  convert  me  mto 
a  woman  ;  they  drive  me  to  despair,  to  madness." 

The  colonel  advised  him  to  command  himself, 
and  told  him  this  was  not  the  way  to  retrieve  his 
fortune.  "  As  to  me,  my  dear  Booth,"  said  he,  "you 
know  you  may  command  me  as  far  as  is  really  within 
my  power." 

Booth  answered  eagerly,  that  he  was  so  far  from 
expecting  any  more  favours  from  the  colonel,  that 
he  had  resolved  not  to  let  him  know  anything  of 
his  misfortune.  "  No,  my  dear  friend,"  cries  he, 
"  I  am  too  much  obliged  to  you  already  ;"  and  then 
burst  into  many  fervent  expressions  of  gratitude, 
till  the  colonel  himself  stopped  him,  and  begged  him 
to  give  an  account  of  the  debt  or  debts  for  which  he 
was  detained  in  that  horrid  place. 

Booth  answered,  he  could  not  be  very  exact,  but 
he  feared  it  was  upwards  of  four  hundred  pounds. 

"  It  is  but  three  hundred  pounds,  indeed,  sir," 
cries  the  Serjeant ;  "if  you  can  raise  three  hundred 
pounds,  you  are  a  free  man  this  moment." 

Booth,  who  did  not  apprehend  the  generous  mean- 
ing of  the  Serjeant  as  well  as,  I  believe,  the  reader 
will,  answered  he  was  mistaken  ;  that  he  had  com- 
puted his  debts,  and  they  amounted  to  upwards  of 
four  hundred  pounds  ;  nay,  that  the  bailiff  had  shown 
him  writs  for  above  that  sum. 

"  Whether  your  debts  are  three  or  four  hundred," 
cries  the  colonel,  "  the  present  business  is  to  give 
bail  only,  and  then  you  will  have  some  time  to  try 
your  friends  :  I  think  you  might  get  a  company 
abroad,  and  then  I  would  advance  the  money  on 
the  security  of  half  your  pay;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  I  will  be  one  of  your  bail  with  all  my  heart." 
Whilst  Booth  poured  forth  his  gratitude  for  all  this 
kindness,  the  seqeant  ran  down  stairs  for  the  bailiff, 
and  shortly  after  returned  with  him  into  the  room. 
The  bailiff,  being  informed  that  the  colonel  offered 
to  be  bail  for  his  prisoner,  answered  a  little  surly, 
"  Well,  sir,  and  who  will  be  the  other'?  you  know, 
I  suppose,  there  must  be  two  ;  and  I  must  have  time 
to  inquire  after  them." 

The  colonel  replied,  "  I  believe,  sir,  I  am  well 
known  to  be   responsible  for  a   much   larger   sum 


than  you  demand  on  this  gentleman ;  but,  if  your 
forms  require  two,  I  suppose  the  serjeant  here  will 
do  for  the  other." 

"  I  don't  know  the  serjeant  or  you  either,  sir," 
cries  Bondum ;  "  and,  if  you  propose  yourselves 
bail  for  the  gentleman,  I  must  have  time  to  inquire 
after  you." 

"  You  need  very  little  time  to  inquire  after  me," 
says  the  colonel,  "for  I  can  send  for  several  of  the 
law,  whom  I  suppose  you  know,  to  satisfy  you ; 
but  consider,  it  is  very  late." 

"  Yes,  sir,"   answered  Bondum,   "  I  do  consider 
it  is  too  late  for  the  captain  to  be  bailed  to-night.'' 
"  What  do   you    mean  by  too    late  "l"  cries   the 
colonel. 

"  I  mean,  sir,  that  I  must  search  the  office,  and 
that  is  now  shut  up  ;  for,  if  my  lord  mayor  and  the 
court  of  aldermen  would  be  bound  for  him,  I  would 
not  discharge  him  till  I  had  searched  the  oiSce." 

"  How,  sir!"  cries  the  colonel,  "  hath  the  law  of 
England  no  more  regard  for  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject than  to  suffer  such  fellows  as  you  to  detain  a  man 
in  custody  for  debt,  when  he  can  give  undeniable 
security  1" 

"  Don't  fellow  me,"  said  the  bailiff;  "I  am  as 
good  a  fellow  as  yourself,  I  believe,  though  you  have 
that  riband  in  your  hat  there." 

"  Do  you  know  whom  you  are  speaking  to  f  said 
the  serjeant.  "  Do  you  know  you  are  talking  to  a 
colonel  of  the  army'?" 

"  What's  a  colonel  of  the  army  to  me  V  cries  the 
bailiff.  "  I  have  had  as  good  as  he  in  my  custody 
before  now." 

"  And  a  member  of  parliament '?"  cries  the  serjeant. 
"  Is  the  gentleman  a  member  of  parliament  1 — 
Well,  and  what  harm  have  I  said?  I  am  sure  I 
meant  no  harm  ;  and,  if  his  honour  is  offended,  I  ask 
his  pardon ;  to  be  sure  his  honour  must  know  that 
the  sheriff  is  answerable  for  all  the  writs  in  the  office, 
though  they  were  never  so  many,  and  I  am  answer- 
able to  the  sheriff.  I  am  sm-e  the  captain  can't  say 
that  I  have  shown  him  any  manner  of  incivility 
since  he  hath  been  here. — And  I  hope,  honourable 
sir,"  cries  he,  turning  to  the  colonel,  "you  don't 
take  anything  amiss  that  I  said,  or  meant  by  way  of 
disrespect,  or  any  such  matter.  I  did  not,  indeed, 
as  the  gentleman  here  says,  know  who  I  was  speak- 
ing to  ;  but  I  did  not  say  anything  uncivil  as  I  know 
of,  and  I  hope  no  offence." 

The  colonel  was  more  easily  pacified  than  might 
have  been  expected,  and  told  the  bailiff  that,  if  it  was 
against  the  rules  of  law  to  discharge  Mr.  Booth 
that  evening,  he  must  be  contented.  He  then 
addressed  himself  to  his  friend,  and  began  to  pre- 
scribe comfort  and  patience  to  him  ;  saying,  he  must 
rest  satisfied  with  his  confinement  that  night ;  and 
the  next  morning  he  promised  to  visit  him  again. 

Booth  answered,  that  as  for  himself,  the  lying  one 
night  in  any  place  was  very  little  worth  his  regard. 
"  You  and  I,  my  dear  friend,  have  both  spent  our 
evening  in  a  worse  situation  than  I  shall  in  this 
house.  All  my  concern  is  for  my  poor  Amelia, 
whose  sufferings  on  account  of  my  absence  I  know, 
and  I  feel  with  unspeakable  tenderness.  Could  I 
be  assured  she  was  tolerably  easy,  I  could  be  con- 
tented in  chains  or  in  a  dungeon." 

"  Give  yourself  no  concern  on  her  account,"  said 
the  colonel ;  "  I  will  wait  on  her  myself,  though  I 
break  an  engagement  for  that  purpose,  and  will 
give  her  such  assurances  as  I  am  convinced  will 
make  her  perfectly  easy." 

Booth  embraced  his  friend,  and,  weeping  over 
him,  paid  his  acknowledgment  with  tears  for  all 
his  goodness.     In  words,  indeed,  he  was  not  able 
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to  thaiik  him  ;  for  gratitude,  joining  with  his  other 
passions,  almost  choked  him,  and  stopped  his  ut- 
terance. 

After  a  short  scene  in  which  nothing  passed 
worth  recounting,  the  colonel  bid  his  friend  good 
night,  and,  leaving  the  serjeant  Avith  him,  made  the 
best  of  his  way  back  to  Amelia. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
Worthy  a  very  serious  perusal. 
The  colonel  found  Amelia  sitting  very  disconso- 
late with  Mrs.  Atkinson.  He  entered  the  room 
with  an  air  of  great  gaiety,  assured  Amelia  that  her 
husband  was  perfectly  well,  and  that  he  hoped  the 
next  day  he  would  again  be  with  her. 

Amelia  was  a  little  comforted  at  this  account, 
and  vented  many  grateful  expressions  to  the  colonel 
for  his  unparalleled  friendship,  as  she  was  pleased  to 
call  It.  She  could  not,  however,  help  giving  way 
soon  after  to  a  sigh  at  the  thoughts  of  her  husband's 
bondage,  and  declared  that  night  would  be  the 
longest  she  had  ever  known. 

"  This  lady,  madam,"  cries  the  colonel,  "  must 
endeavour  to  make  it  shorter.  And,  if  you  will 
give  me  leave,  I  will  join  in  the  same  endeavour." 
Then,  after  some  more  consolatory  speeches,  the  co- 
lonel attempted  to  give  a  gay  turn  to  the  discourse, 
and  said,  "  I  was  engaged  to  have  spent  this  even- 
ing disagreeably  at  Ranelagh,  with  a  set  of  company 
I  did  not  like.  How  vastly  am  I  obliged  to  you, 
dear  Mrs.  Booth,  that  I  pass  it  so  infinitely  more  to 
my  satisfaction!" 

"  Indeel,  colonel,"  said  Amelia,  "  I  am  convinced 
that  to  a  mind  so  rightly  turned  as  yours  there  must 
be  a  much  sweeter  relish  in  the  highest  offices  of 
friendship  than  in  any  pleasures  which  the  gayest 
public  places  can  afford." 

"  Upon  my  word,  madam,"  said  the  colonel,  "  you 
now  do  me  more  than  justice.  I  have,  and  always 
had,  tlie  utmost  indifference  for  such  pleasures.  In- 
deed, I  hardly  allow  them  worthy  of  that  name,  or, 
if  they  are  so  at  all,  it  is  in  a  very  low  degree. 
In  my  opinion  the  highest  friendship  must  always 
lead  us  to  the  highest  pleasure." 

Here  Amelia  entered  into  a  long  dissertation  on 
friendship,  in  which  she  pointed  several  times  di- 
rectly at  the  colonel  as  the  hero  of  her  tale. 

The  colonel  highly  applauded  all  her  sentiments  ; 
and,  when  he  could  not  avoid  taking  the  compliment 
to  himself,  he  received  it  with  a  most  respectful  bow. 
He  then  tried  his  hand  likewise  at  description,  in 
which  he  found  means  to  repay  all  Amelia's  pane- 
gyric in  kind.  This,  though  he  "did  with  all  possible 
delicacy,  yet  a  curious  observer  might  have  been  apt 
to  suspect  that  it  was  chiefly  on  her  account  that 
the  colonel  had  avoided  the  masquerade. 

In  discourses  of  this  kind  they  passed  the  evening, 
till  it  was  very  late,  the  colonel  never  offering  to  stir 
from  his  chah-  before  the  clock  had  struck  one ; 
when  he  thought,  perhaps,  that  decency  obliged  him 
to  take  his  leave. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone  Mrs.  Atkinson  said  to 
Mrs.  Booth,  "  I  think,  madam,  you  told  me  this 
afternoon  that  the  colonel  was  married." 

Amelia  answered,  she  did  so. 

"  I  think  likewise,  madam,"  said  Mrs.  Atkinson, 
"  you  was  acquainted  with  the  colonel's  lady." 

Amelia  answered  that  she  had  been  extremely 
intimate  with  her  abroad. 

"  Is  she  young  and  handsome  1"  said  Mrs.  Atkin- 
son. ••  In  short,  pray,  was  it  a  match  of  love  or 
convenience  r* 

Amelia  answered,  entirely  of  love,  she  believed, 


on  his  side  ;  for  that  the  lady  had  little  or  no  for- 
tune. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Mrs.  Atkinson  ; 
"  for  I  am  sure  the  colonel  is  in  love  with  somebody. 
I  think  I  never  saw  a  more  luscious  picture  of  love 
drawn  than  that  which  he  was  pleased  to  give  us  as 
the  portraiture  of  friendship.  I  have  read,  indeed, 
of  Pylades  and  Orestes,  Damon  and  Pythias,  and 
other  great  friends  of  old  ;  nay,  I  sometimes  flatter 
myself  that  I  am  capable  of  being  a  friend  myself; 
but  as  for  that  fine,  soft,  tender,  delicate  passion, 
which  he  was  pleased  to  describe,  I  am  convinced 
there  must  go  a  he  and  a  she  to  the  composition." 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  dear,  you  are  mistaken," 
cries  Amelia.  "  If  you  had  kuo^vn  the  friendship 
which  hath  always  subsisted  between  the  colonel 
and  my  husband,  you  would  not  imagine  it  possible 
for  any  description  to  exceed  it.  Nay,  I  think 
his  behaviour  this  very  day  is  sufficient  to  convince 
you." 

"  I  own  what  he  hath  done  to-day  hath  great 
merit,"  said  IMrs.  Atkinson  ;  "  and  yet,  from  what 
he  hath  said  to-night — You  will  pardon  me,  dear 
madam ;  perhaps  I  am  too  quick-sighted  in  my 
observations ;  nay,  I  am  afraid  I  am  even  imper- 
tinent." 

"  Fie  upon  it!"  cries  Amelia;  "how  can  you  talk 
in  that  strain  1  Do  you  imagine  I  expect  cere- 
mony 1  Pray  speak  what  you  think  with  the  ut- 
most freedom." 

"  Did  he  not  then,"  said  Mrs.  Atkinson,  "  repeat 
the  words,  the  finest  woman  in  the  loorld,  more  than 
once  1  did  he  not  make  use  of  an  expression  which 
might  have  become  the  mouth  of  Oroondates  him- 
self? If  I  remember,  the  Avords  were  these, — that, 
had  he  been  Alexander  the  Great,  he  should  have 
thought  it  more  glory  to  have  wiped  off  a  tear  from 
the  bright  eyes  of  Statira  than  to  have  conquered 
fifty  worlds." 

"  Did  he  say  so  V  cries  Amelia — "  I  think  he  did 
say  something  like  it ;  but  my  thoughts  were  so  full 
of  my  husband  that  I  took  little  notice.  But  what 
would  you  infer  from  what  he  saidl  I  hope  you 
don't  think  he  is  in  love  with  me  !" 

"  I  hope  he  doth  not  think  so  himself,"  answered 
Mrs.  Atkinson  ;  "  though,  when  he  mentioned  the 
bright  eyes  of  Statira,  he  fixed  his  own  eyes  on  yours 
with  the  most  languishing  air  I  ever  beheld." 

Amelia  was  going  to  answer,  when  the  serjeant 
arrived,  and  then  she  immediately  fell  to  inquiring 
after  her  husband,  and  received  such  satisfactory 
answers  to  all  her  many  questions  concerning  him, 
that  she  expressed  great  pleasure.  These  ideas  so 
possessed  her  mind,  that,  without  once  casting  her 
thoughts  on  any  other  matters,  she  took  her  leave  of 
the  serjeant  and  his  lady,  and  repaired  to  bed  to  her 
children,  in  a  room  which  Mrs.  Atkinson  had  pro- 
vided her  in  the  same  house  ;  where  we  will  at 
present  wish  her  a  good  night. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Cousistinar  of  grave  matters. 


While  innocence  and  cheerful  hope,  in  spite  of  the 
malice  of  fortune,  closed  the  eyes  of  the  gentle 
Amelia  on  her  homely  bed,  and  she  enjoyed  a  sweet 
and  profovind  sleep,  the  colonel  lay  restless  all  night 
on  his  down  ;  his  mind  was  affected  with  a  kind  of 
ague  fit ;  sometimes  scorched  up  with  flaming  de- 
sires, and  again  chilled  with  the  coldest  despair. 

There  is  a  time,  I  think,  according  to  one  of  our 
poets,  lohen  hist  and  envy  sleep.  This,  I  suppose, 
is  when  they  are  well  gorged  with  the  food  they 
most  delight  in ;  but,  while  either  of  these  are  hungry, 
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Nor  poppy,  nor  mandragora, 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  East, 
Will  ever  medicine  them  to  slumber. 
The  colonel  was  at  present  unhappily  tormented 
by  both  these  fiends.  His  last  evening's  conversa- 
tion with  Amelia  had  done  his  business  effectually. 
The  many  kind  words  she  had  spoken  to  him,  the 
many  kind  looks  she  had  given  him,  as  being,  she 
conceived,  the  friend  and  preserver  of  her  husband, 
had  made  an  entire  conquest  of  his  heart.  Thus 
the  very  love  which  she  bore  him,  as  the  person  to 
whom  her  little  family  were  to  owe  their  preserva- 
tion and  happiness,  inspired  him  with  thoughts  of 
sinking  them  all  in  the  lowest  abyss  of  ruin  and 
misery ;  and,  while  she  smiled  with  all  her  sweetness 
on  the  supposed  friend  of  her  husband,  she  was  con- 
verting that  friend  into  his  most  bitter  enemy. 

Friendship,  take  heed  ;  if  woman  interfere. 
Be  sure  the  hour  of  thy  destruction  's  near. 

These  are  the  lines  of  Vanbrugh  ;  and  the  senti- 
ment is  better  than  the  poetry.  To  say  the  truth, 
as  a  handsome  wife  is  the  cause  and  cement  of  many 
false  friendships,  she  is  often  too  liable  to  destroy 
the  real  ones. 

Thus  the  object  of  the  colonel's  lust  very  plainly 
appears,  but  the  object  of  his  envy  may  be  more  dif- 
ficult to  discover.  Nature  and  Fortune  had  seemed 
to  strive  Avith  a  kind  of  rivalship  which  should  be- 
stow most  on  the  colonel.  The  former  had  given 
him  person,  parts,  and  constitution,  in  all  which  he 
was  superior  almost  to  every  other  man.  The  latter 
had  given  him  rank  in  life,  and  riches,  both  in  a 
very  eminent  degree.  Whom  then  should  this  happy 
man  envyl  Here,  lest  ambition  should  mislead  the 
reader  to  search  the  palaces  of  the  great,  we  will 
direct  him  at  once  to  Gray's-inn-lane  ;  where,  in 
a  miserable  bed,  in  a  miserable  room,  he  will  see  a 
miserable  broken  lieutenant,  in  a  miserable  condi- 
tion, with  several  heavy  debts  on  his  back,  and 
Avithout  a  penny  in  his  pocket.  This,  and  no  other, 
was  the  object  of  the  colonel's  envy.  And  Avliy  t 
because  this  wretch  was  possessed  of  the  affections 
of  a  poor  little  lamb,  which  all  the  vast  flocks  that 
were  within  the  power  and  reach  of  the  colonel 
could  not  prevent  that  glutton's  longing  for.  And 
sure  this  image  of  the  lamb  is  not  improperly  ad- 
duced on  this  occasion  ;  for  what  was  the  colonel's 
desire  but  to  lead  this  poor  lamb,  as  it  were,  to  the 
slaughter,  in  order  to  purchase  a  feast  of  a  few  days 
by  her  final  destruction,  and  to  tear  her  away  from 
the  arms  of  one  where  she  was  sure  of  being  fondled 
and  caressed  all  the  days  of  her  life  1 

"While  the  colonel  was  agitated  Avith  these  thoughts, 
his  greatest  comfort  was,  that  Amelia  and  Booth 
were  noAT  separated ;  and  his  greatest  terror  Avas 
of  their  coming  again  together.  From  Avishes,  there- 
fore, he  began  to  meditate  designs  ;  and  so  far  Avas 
he  from  any  intention  of  procuring  the  liberty  of 
his  friend,  that  he  began  to  form  schemes  of  pro- 
longing his  confinement,  till  he  could  procure  some 
means  of  sending  him  aAvay  far  from  her  ;  in  Avhich 
case  he  doubted  not  but  of  succeeding  in  all  he 
desired. 

He  was  forming  this  plan  in  his  mind  Avhen  a 
servant  informed  him  that  one  Serjeant  Atkinson 
desired  to  speak  Avith  his  honour.  The  Serjeant  Avas 
immediately  admitted,  and  acquainted  the  colonel 
that,  if  he  pleased  to  go  and  become  bail  for  Mr. 
Booth,  another  unexceptionable  housekeeper  Avould 
be  there  to  join  Avith  him.  This  person  the  Serjeant 
had  procured  that  morning,  and  had,  by  leave  of 
his  wife,  given  him  a  bond  of  indemnification  for 
the  purpose. 

The  colonel  did  not  seem  so  elated  with  this  news 


as  Atkinson  expected.  On  the  contrary,  instead  of 
making  a  direct  answer  to  Avhat  Atkinson  said,  the 
colonel  began  thus  :  "  I  think,  serjeant,  Mr.  Booth 
hath  told  me  that  you  Avas  foster-brother  to  his 
lady.  She  is  really  a  charming  Avoman,  and  it  is  a 
thousand  pities  she  should  ever  have  been  placed 
in  the  dreadful  situation  she  is  noAV  in.  There  is 
nothing  so  silly  as  for  subaltern  officers  of  the  army 
to  marry,  unless  Avhere  they  meet  Avith  Avomen  of 
very  great  fortunes  indeed.  What  can  be  the  event 
of  their  marrying  otherAvise,  but  entailing  misery 
and  beggary  on  their  Avives  and  their  posterity'^" 

"  Ah !  sir,"  cries  the  serjeant,  "  it  is  too  late  to 
think  of  those  matters  noAV.  To  be  sure,  my  lady 
might  have  married  one  of  the  top  gentlemen  in 
the  country ;  for  she  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  as 
well  as  one  of  the  handsomest  Avomen  in  the  king- 
dom ;  and,  if  she  had  been  fairly  dealt  by,  would 
have  had  a  very  great  fortune  into  the  bargain. 
Indeed,  she  is  Avorthy  of  the  greatest  prince  in  the 
world ;  and,  if  I  had  been  the  greatest  prince  in  the 
Avorld,  I  should  have  thought  myself  happy  Avith 
such  a  Avife  ;  but  she  was  pleased  to  like  the  lieu- 
tenant, and  certainly  there  can  be  no  happiness  in 
marriage  Avithout  liking." 

"  Lookee,  serjeant,"  said  the  colonel;  "youknoAV 
very  well  that  I  am  the  lieutenant's  friend.  I  think 
I  have  shoAvn  myself  so." 

"  Indeed  your  honour  hath,"  quoth  the  serjeant, 
"  more  than  once  to  my  knoAvledge." 

"  But  I  am  angry  Avith  him  for  his  imprudence, 
greatly  angry  Avith  him  for  his  imprudence  ;  and  the 
more  so,  as  it  affects  a  lady  of  so  much  worth." 

"  She  is,  indeed,  a  lady  of  the  highest  Avorth," 
cries  the  serjeant.  "  Poor  dear  lady  !  I  kneAV  her, 
an  't  please  your  honour,  from  her  infancy  ;  and  the 
sAveetest-tempered,  best-natured  lady  she  is  that 
ever  trod  on  English  ground.  I  have  ahvays  loved 
her  as  if  she  Avas  my  oAvn  sister.  Nay,  she  hath 
very  often  called  me  brother  ;  and  I  have  taken  it 
to  be  a  greater  honour  than  if  I  was  to  be  called  a 
general  officer." 

"  What  pity  it  is,"  said  the  colonel,  "  that  this 
■worthy  creature  should  be  exposed  to  so  much 
misery  by  the  thoughtless  behaviour  of  a  man  who, 
though  I  am  his  friend,  I  cannot  help  saying,  hath 
been  guilty  of  imprudence  at  least !  Why  could 
he  not  live  upon  his  half-pay  1  What  had  he  to 
do  to  run  himself  into  debt  in  this  outrageous 
manner  1" 

"  I  wish,  indeed,"  cries  the  serjeant,  "  he  had 
been  a  little  more  considerative  ;  but  I  hope  this 
Avill  be  a  Avarning  to  him." 

"  HoAv  am  I  sure  of  that,"  answered  the  colonel ; 
"or  Avhat  reason  is  there  to  expect  itl  extrava- 
gance is  a  vice  of  which  men  are  not  so  easily  cured. 
I  have  thought  a  great  deal  of  this  matter,  Mr.  ser- 
jeant ;  and,  upon  the  most  mature  deliberation,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  it  Avill  be  better,  both  for  him 
and  his  poor  lady,  that  he  should  smart  a  little 
more." 

"  Your  honour,  sir,  to  be  sure  is  in  the  right," 
replied  the  serjeant ;  "  but  yet,  sir,  if  you  will  par- 
don me  for  speaking,  I  hope  you  will  be  pleased 
to  consider  my  poor  lady's  case.  She  suffers,  all  this 
while,  as  much  or  more  than  the  lieutenant ;  for  I 
knoAv  her  so  well,  that  I  am  certain  she  Avill  neA'er 
have  a  moment's  ease  till  her  husband  is  out  of  con- 
finement." 

I  know  women  better  than  you,  serjeant,"  cries 
the  colonel ;  "  they  sometimes  place  their  affections 
on  a  husband  as  children  do  on  their  nurse  ;  but 
they  are  both  to  be  Aveaned.  I  knoAV  you,  serjeant, 
to  be  a  fellow  of  sense  as  well  as  spirit,  or  I  should 
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not  speak  so  freely  to  you ;  but  I  took  a  fancy  to 
you  a  long  time  ago,  and  I  intend  to  serve  you ;  but 
first,  I  ask  you  this  question — Is  your  attachment  to 
Mr.  Booth  or  his  lady  ^" 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  said  the  serjeant,  "  I  must  love 
my  lady  best.  Not  but  I  have  a  great  affection  for 
the  lieutenant  too,  because  I  know  my  lady  hath 
the  same ;  and,  indeed,  he  hath  been  always  very 
good  to  nie  as  far  as  was  in  his  power.  A  lieutenant, 
your  honour  knows,  can't  do  a  great  deal ;  but  I 
have  always  found  him  my  friend  upon  all  occasions." 

"You  say  true,"  cries  the  colonel;  "  a  lieutenant 
can  do  but  little  ;  but  I  can  do  much  to  serve  you, 
and  will  too.  But  let  me  ask  you  one  question  : 
Who  was  the  lady  whom  I  saw  last  night  with  ^Mrs. 
Booth  at  her  lodgings  i  " 

Here  the  serjeant  blushed,  and  repeated,  "  The 
lady,  sir ! " 

"  Ay,  a  lady,  a  woman,"  cries  the  colonel,  "  who 
supped  with  us  last  night.  She  looked  rather  too 
much  like  a  gentlewoman  for  the  mistress  of  a 
lodging-house." 

The  Serjeant's  cheeks  glowed  at  this  compliment 
to  his  wife  ;  and  he  was  just  going  to  own  her  when 
the  colonel  proceeded  :  "  I  think  I  never  saw  in  my 
life  so  ill-looking,  sly,  demure  a  b —  ;  I  would  give 
something,  methinks,  to  know  who  she  was." 

"I  don't  know,  indeed,"  cries  the  serjeant,  in 
great  confusion  ;   "  I  know  nothing  about  her." 

"  I  wish  you  would  inquire,"  said  the  colonel, 
*'  and  let  me  know  her  name,  and  likewise  what  she 
is ;  I  have  a  strange  curiosity  to  know,  and  let  me 
see  you  again  this  evening  exactly  at  seven." 

"  And  will  not  your  honour  then  go  to  the  lieu- 
tenant this  morning'?  "  said  Atkinson. 

"  It  is  not  in  my  power,"  answered  the  colonel  ; 
"  I  am  engaged  another  way.  Besides,  there  is  no 
haste  in  this  affair.  If  men  will  be  imprudent  they 
must  suffer  the  consequences.  Come  to  me  at  seven, 
and  bring  me  all  the  particulars  you  can  concerning 
that  ill-looking  jade  I  mentioned  to  you,  for  I  am 
resolved  to  know  who  she  is.  And  so  good-morrow 
to  you,  Serjeant;  be  assured  I  will  take  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  something  for  you." 

Though  some  readers  may,  perhaps,  think  the 
serjeant  not  unworthy  of  the  freedom  with  which 
the  colonel  treated  him ;  yet  that  haughty  officer 
■would  have  been  very  backward  to  have  conde- 
scended to  such  familiarity  with  one  of  his  rank  had 
he  not  proposed  some  design  from  it.  In  truth, 
he  began  to  conceive  hopes  of  making  the  serjeant 
instrumental  to  his  design  on  Amelia;  in  other 
words,  to  convert  him  into  a  pimp  ;  an  office  in 
which  the  colonel  had  been  served  by  Atkinson's 
betters,  and  which,  as  he  knew  it  was  in  his  power 
very  well  to  reward  him,  he  had  no  apprehension 
that  the  serjeant  would  decline — an  opinion  which 
the  serjeant  might  have  pardoned,  though  he  had 
never  given  the  least  grounds  for  it,  since  the  colo- 
nel borrowed  it  from  the  knowledge  of  his  own 
heart.  This  dictated  to  him  that  he,  from  a  bad 
motive,  was  capable  of  desiring  to  debauch  his 
friend's  wife  ;  and  the  same  heart  inspired  him  to 
hope  that  another,  from  another  bad  motive,  might 
he  guilty  of  the  same  breach  of  friendship  in  assist- 
ing him.  Few  men,  I  believe,  think  better  of  others 
than  of  themselves  ;  nor  do  they  easily  allow  the 
existence  of  any  virtue  of  which  they  perceive  no 
traces  in  their  own  minds  ;  for  which  reason  I  have 
observed,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  persuade  a 
rogue  that  you  are  an  honest  man ;  nor  would 
you  ever  succeed  in  the  attempt  by  the  strongest 
evidence,  was  it  not  for  the  comfortable  conclusion 
which  the  rogue  draws,  that  he  who  proves  himself 


to  be  honest  proves  himself  to  be  a  fool  at  the  same 
time. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


A  curious  chapter,  from  which  a  curious  reader  may  draw 
sundry  observations. 

The  Serjeant  retired  from  the  colonel  in  a  very  de- 
jected state  of  mind:  in  which,  however,  we  must 
leave  him  awhile  and  return  (o  Amelia;  who,  as 
soon  as  she  was  up,  had  despatched  Mrs.  Atkinson 
to  pay  off  her  former  lodgings,  and  to  bring  off  all 
clothes  and  other  moveables. 

The  trusty  messenger  returned  without  performing 
her  errand,  for  Mrs.  Ellison  had  locked  up  all  her 
rooms,  and  was  gone  out  very  early  that  morning, 
and  the  seiwant  knew  not  whither  she  was  gone. 

The  two  ladies  now  sat  down  to  breakfast,  toge- 
ther with  Amelia's  two  children  ;  after  which,  Ame- 
lia declared  she  would  take  a  coach  and  visit  her 
husband.  To  this  motion  Mrs.  Atkinson  soon  agreed, 
and  offered  to  be  her  companion.  To  say  truth,  I 
think  it  was  reasonable  enough  ;  and  the  great  ab- 
horrence which  Booth  had  of  seeing  his  wife  in  a 
bailiff's  house  was,  perhaps,  rather  too  nice  and 
delicate. 

When  the  ladies  were  both  dressed,  and  just  going 
to  send  for  their  vehicle,  a  great  knocking  M'as  heard 
at  the  door,  and  presently  Mrs.  James  was  ushered 
into  the  room. 

This  visit  was  disagreeable  enough  to  Amelia,  as  it 
detained  her  from  the  sight  of  her  husband,  for 
which  she  so  eagerly  longed.  However,  as  she  had 
no  doubt  but  that  the  visit  would  be  reasonably 
short,  she  resolved  to  receive  the  lady  with  all  the 
complaisance  in  her  power. 

Mrs.  James  now  behaved  herself  so  very  unlike 
the  person  that  she  lately  appeared,  that  it  might 
have  surprised  any  one  Avho  doth  not  know  that 
besides  that  of  a  fine  lady,  which  is  all  mere  art  and 
mummery,  every  such  woman  hath  some  real  cha- 
racter at  the  bottom,  in  which,  whenever  nature  gets 
the  better  of  her,  she  acts.  Thus  the  finest  ladies  in 
the  world  will  sometimes  love,  and  sometimes 
scratch,  according  to  their  different  natural  dispo- 
sitions, with  great  fury  and  violence,  though  both 
of  these  are  equally  inconsistent  with  a  fine  lady's 
artificial  character. 

Mrs.  James  then  was  at  the  bottom  a  very  good- 
natured  woman,  and  the  moment  she  heard  of  Ame- 
lia's misfortune  was  sincerely  grieved  at  it.  She 
had  acquiesced  on  the  very  first  motion  with  the 
colonel's  design  of  inviting  her  to  her  house  ;  and 
this  morning  at  breakfast,  when  he  had  acquainted 
her  that  Amelia  made  some  difficulty  in  accepting 
the  offer,  very  readily  undertook  to  go  herself  and 
persuade  her  friend  to  accept  the  invitation. 

She  now  pressed  this  matter  with  such  earnest- 
ness, that  Amelia,  who  was  not  extremely  versed  in 
the  art  of  denying,  was  hardly  able  to  refuse  her 
importunity  ;  nothing,  indeed,  but  her  affection  to 
Mrs.  Atkinson  could  have  prevailed  on  her  to  re- 
fuse ;  that  point,  however,  she  would  not  give  up, 
and  Mrs.  James,  at  last,  was  contented  with  a  pro- 
mise that,  as  soon  as  their  affairs  were  settled, 
Amelia,  with  her  husband  and  family,  would  make 
her  a  visit,  and  stay  some  time  with  her  in  the 
country,  whither  she  was  soon  to  retire. 

Having  obtained  this  promise,  Mrs.  James,  after 
many  very  friendly  professions,  took  her  leave,  and, 
stepping  into  her  coach,  reassmned  the  fine  lady, 
and  drove  away  to  join  her  company  at  an  auction. 

The  moment  she  was  gone  Mrs.  Atkinson,  who 
had  left  the  room  upon  the  approach  of  Mrs.  James, 
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returned  into  it,  and  was  informed  by  Amelia  of  all 
that  had  passed. 

"  Pray,  madam,"  said  Mrs.  Atkinson,  "  do  this 
colonel  and  his  lady  live,  as  it  is  called,  well  to- 
gether 1 " 

"  If  you  mean  to  ask,"  cries  Amelia,  "  whether 
they  are  a  very  fond  couple,  I  must  answer  tliat  I 
believe  they  are  not." 

"  I  have  been  told,"  says  Mrs.  Atkinson,  "  that 
tliere  have  been  instances  of  women  who  have  be- 
come bawds  to  their  own  husbands,  and  the  hus- 
bands pimps  for  them." 

"  Fie  upon  it!"  cries  Amelia.  "  I  hope  there  are 
no  such  people.  Indeed,  my  dear,  this  is  being  a 
little  too  censorious." 

"  Call  it  what  you  please,"  answered  Mrs.  Atkin- 
son ;  "  it  arises  from  my  love  to  you  and  my  fears 
for  your  danger.  You  know  the  proverb  of  a  burnt 
child  ;  and,  if  such  a  one  hath  any  good-nature,  it 
will  dread  the  fire  on  the  account  of  others  as  well 
as  on  its  own.  And,  if  I  may  speak  my  sentiments 
freely,  I  cannot  think  you  will  be  in  safety  at  this 
colonel's  house." 

"  I  cannot  but  believe  your  apprehensions  to  be 
sincere,"  replied  Amelia;  "and  I  must  think  myself 
obliged  to  you  for  them;  but  I  am  convinced  you 
are  entirely  in  an  error.  I  look  on  colonel  James 
as  the  most  generous  and  best  of  men.  He  was  a 
friend,  and  an  excellent  friend  too,  to  my  husband, 
long  before  I  was  acquainted  with  him,  and  he  hath 
done  him  a  thousand  good  offices.  What  do  you 
say  of  his  behaviour  yesterday'?" 

"  I  wish,"  cries  Mrs.  Atkinson,  "  that  this  beha- 
viour to-day  had  been  equal.  What  I  am  now  going 
to  undertake  is  the  most  disagreeable  office  of  friend- 
ship, but  it  is  a  necessary  one.  I  must  tell  you, 
therefore,  what  passed  this  morning  between  tlie 
colonel  and  Mr.  Atkinson  ;  for,  though  it  will  hurt 
you,  you  ought,  on  mairy  accounts,  to  know  it." 
Here  she  related  the  whole,  which  we  have  recorded 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  with  which  the  Ser- 
jeant had  acquainted  her  while  Mrs.  James  was 
paying  her  visit  to  Amelia.  And,  as  the  Serjeant 
had  painted  the  matter  rather  in  stronger  colours 
than  the  colonel,  so  Mrs.  Atkinson  again  a  little 
improved  on  the  Serjeant.  Neither  of  these  good 
people,  perhaps,  intended  to  aggravate  any  circum- 
stance ;  but  such  is,  I  believe,  the  unavoidable  con- 
sequence of  all  reports.  Mrs.  Atkinson,  indeed, 
may  be  supposed  not  to  see  what  related  to  James 
in  the  most  favourable  light,  as  the  Serjeant,  with 
more  honesty  than  prudence,  had  suggested  to  his 
wife  that  the  colonel  had  not  the   kindest  opinion 

of  her,  and  had  called  her  a  sly  and  demure : 

it  is  true  he  omitted  ill-looking  b — ;  two  words 
which  are,  perhaps,  superior  to  the  patience  of  any 
Job  in  petticoats  that  ever  lived.  He  made  amends, 
however,  by  substituting  some  other  phrases  in  their 
stead,  not  extremely  agreeable  to  a  female  ear. 

It  appeared  to  Amelia,  from  Mrs.  Atkinson's  re- 
lation, that  the  colonel  had  grossly  abused  Booth  to 
the  Serjeant,  and  had  absolutely  refused  to  become 
his  bail.  Poor  Amelia  became  a  pale  and  motionless 
statue  at  this  account.  At  length  she  cried,  "  If  this 
be  true,  I  and  mine  are  all,  indeed,  undone.  We 
have  no  comfort,  no  hope,  no  friend  left.  I  cannot 
disbelieve  you.  I  know  you  would  not  deceive  me. 
Why  should  you,  indeed,  deceive  mel  But  what 
can  have  caused  this  alteration  since  last  night  *? 
Did  I  say  or  do  anything  to  offend  him  %" 

"  You  said,  and  did  rather,  I  believe,  a  great  deal 
too  much  to  please  him,"  answered  Mrs.  Atkinson. 
"  Besides,  he  is  not  in  the  least  offended  with  you. 
On  the  contrary,  lie  said  many  kind  things." 


"  What  can  my  poor  love  have  donel"  said  Amelia, 
"  He  hath  not  seen  the  colonel  since  last  night. 
Some  villain  hath  set  him  against  my  husband  ;  he 
was  once  before  suspicious  of  such  a  person.  Some 
cruel  monster  hath  belied  his  innocence  !" 

'*  Pardon  me,  dear  madam,"  said  Mrs.  Atkinson  ; 
"  I  believe  the  person  who  hath  injured  the  captain 
with  this  friend  of  his  is  one  of  the  worthiest  and 
best  of  creatures — nay,  do  not  be  surprised  ;  the 
person  I  mean  is  even  your  fair  self :  sure  you 
would  not  be  so  dull  in  any  other  case  ;  but  in  this, 
gratitude,  humility,  modesty,  every  virtue,  shuts 
your  eyes. 

Mortales  hcbetant  visus, 
as  Virgil  says.  What  in  the  world  can  be  more 
conistent  than  his  desire  to  have  you  at  his  own 
house  and  to  keep  your  husband  confined  in  ano- 
ther 1  All  that  he  said  and  all  that  he  did  yester- 
day, and,  what  is  more  convincing  to  me  than  both, 
all  that  he  looked  last  night,  are  very  consistent  with 
both  these  designs." 

'*  O  Heavens!"  cries  Amelia,  "you  chill  my 
blood  with  horror !  the  idea  freezes  me  to  death  ;  I 
cannot,  must  not,  will  not  think  it.  Nothing  but 
conviction  !  Heaven  forbid  I  should  ever  have  more 
conviction  !  And  did  he  abuse  my  husband  1  what  t 
did  he  abuse  a  poor,  unhappy,  distressed  creature, 
oppressed,  ruined,  torn  from  his  children,  torn  away 
from  his  wretched  wife  ;  the  honestest,  worthiest, 
noblest,  tenderest,  fondest,  best — "  Here  she  burst 
into  an  agony  of  grief,  which  exceeds  the  power  of 
description. 

In  this  situation  Mrs.  Atkinson  was  doing  her 
utmost  to  support  her  when  a  most  violent  knock- 
ing was  heard  at  the  door,  and  immediately  the  Ser- 
jeant ran  hastily  into  the  room,  bringing  with  him  a 
cordial  which  presently  relieved  Amelia.  What 
this  cordial  was,  we  shall  inform  the  reader  in  due 
time.  In  the  mean  Avhile  he  must  suspend  his  cu- 
riosity ;  and  the  gentlemen  at  White's  may  lay 
wagers  whether  it  was  Ward's  pill  or  Dr.  James's 
powder. 

But  before  we  close  this  chapter,  and  return  back 
to  the  bailiff's  house,  we  must  do  our  best  to  rescue 
the  character  of  our  heroine  from  the  dulness  of  ap- 
prehension, which  several  of  our  quick-sighted  readers 
may  lay  more  heavily  to  her  charge  than  was  done 
by  her  friend  Mrs.  Atkinson. 

I  must  inform,  therefore,  all  such  readers,  that  it 
is  not  because  innocence  is  more  blind  than  guilt 
that  the  former  often  overlooks  and  tumbles  into 
the  pit  which  the  latter  foresees  and  avoids.  The 
truth  is,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  guilt  should 
miss  the  discovering  of  all  the  snares  in  its  way,  as 
it  is  constantly  prying  closely  into  every  corner  in 
order  to  lay  snares  for  others.  Whereas  innocence, 
having  no  such  purpose,  walks  fearlessly  and  care- 
lessly through  life,  and  is  consequently  liable  to 
tread  on  the  gins  which  cunning  hath  laid  to  entrap 
it.  To  speak  plainly  and  without  allegory  or  figure, 
it  is  not  want  of  sense,  but  want  of  suspicion,  by 
which  innocence  is  often  betrayed.  Again,  we  often 
admire  at  the  folly  of  the  dupe,  when  we  should 
transfer  our  whole  surprise  to  the  astonishing  guilt 
of  the  betrayer.  In  a  word,  many  an  innocent  per- 
son hath  owed  his  ruin  to  this  circumstance  alone, 
that  the  degree  of  villany  was  such  as  must  have  ex- 
ceeded the  faith  of  every  man  who  was  not  himself 
a  villain. 

CHAPTER  X. 

In  which  are  many  profound  secrets  of  philosophy. 
Booth,  having  had  enough  of  the  author's  company 
the  preceding  day,  chose  now  another  companion. 
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Indeed,  the  author  was  not  very  solicitous  of  a  second 
interview ;  for,  as  he  could  have  no  hope  from 
Booth's  pocket,  so  he  was  not  likely  to  receive  much 
increase  to  his  vanity  from  Booth's  conversation; 
for,  low  as  this  wretch  was  in  virtue,  sense, 
learning,  hirth,  and  fortune,  he  was  by  no  means 
low  in  his  vanity.  This  passion,  indeed,  was  so 
high  in  him,  and  at  the  same  time  so  blinded  him  to 
his  own  demerits,  that  he  hated  every  man  who  did 
not  either  flatter  him  or  give  him  money.  In  short, 
he  claimed  a  strange  kind  of  right,  either  to  cheat  all 
his  acquaintance  of  their  praise  or  to  pick  their 
pockets  of  their  pence,  in  which  latter  case  he  him- 
self repaid  very  liberally  with  panegyric. 

A  very  little  specimen  of  such  a  fellow  must  have 
satisfied  a  man  of  Mr.  Booth's  temper.  He  chose, 
therefore,  now  to  associate  himself  with  that  gentle- 
man of  whom  Bondum  had  given  so  shabby  a  cha- 
racter. In  short,  Mr.  Booth's  opinion  of  the  bailiff 
was  such,  that  he  recommended  a  man  most  where 
he  least  intended  it.  Nay,  the  bailitf  in  the  present 
instance,  though  he  had  drawn  a  malicious  con- 
clusion, honestly  avowed  that  this  was  drawn  only 
from  the  poverty  of  the  person,  Avhich  is  never,  I 
believe,  any  forcible  disrecommendation  to  a  good 
mind,  but  he  must  have  had  a  very  bad  mind 
indeed,  who,  in  Mr.  Booth's  circumstances,  could 
have  disliked  or  despised  another  man  because  that 
other  man  was  poor. 

Some  previous  conversation  having  passed  be- 
tween this  gentleman  and  Booth,  in  which  they  had 
both  opened  their  several  situations  to  each  other, 
the  former,  casting  an  affectionate  look  on  the  latter, 
expressed  great  compassion  for  his  circumstances,  for 
which  Booth,  thanking  him,  said,  "  You  must  have  a 
great  deal  of  compassion,  and  be  a  vei-y  good  man, 
in  such  a  terrible  situation  as  you  describe  yourself, 
to  have  any  pity  to  spare  for  other  people." 

"My  affairs,  sir,"  answered  the  gentleman,  "  are 
Tery  bad,  it  is  true,  and  yet  there  is  one  circumstance 
which  makes  you  appear  to  me  more  the  object  of 
pity  than  I  am  to  myself;  and  it  is  this — that  you 
must  from  your  years  be  a  novice  in  affliction, 
whereas  I  have  served  a  long  apprenticeship  to 
misery,  and  ought,  by  this  time,  to  be  a  pretty  good 
master  of  my  trade.  To  say  the  truth,  I  believe 
habit  teaches  men  to  bear  the  burthens  of  the  mind, 
as  it  inures  them  to  bear  heavy  burthens  on  their 
shoulders.  "Without  use  and  experience,  the  strongest 
minds  and  bodies  both  will  stagger  under  a  weight 
which  habit  might  render  easy  and  even  contemptible. 
"There  is  great  justice,"  cries  Booth,  "in  the 
comparison  ;  and  I  think  I  have  myself  experienced 
the  truth  of  it;  for  I  am  not  that  tyro  in  affliction 
which  you  seem  to  apprehend  me.  And  perhaps  it 
is  from  the  very  habit  you  mention  that  I  am  able  to 
support  my  present  misfortunes  a  little  like  a  man." 
The  gentleman  smiled  at  this,  and  cried,  "  Indeed, 
captain,  you  are  a  young  philosopher." 

"  I  think,"  cries  Booth,  "  I  have  some  pretensions 
to  that  philosophy  which  is  taught  by  misfortunes, 
and  you  seem  to  be  of  opinion,  sir,  that  is  one  of  the 
best  schools  of  philosophy." 

"  I  mean  no  more,  sir,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  than 
that  in  the  days  of  our  affliction  we  are  inclined  to 
think  more  seriously  than  in  those  seasons  of  life 
when  we  are  engaged  in  the  hurrying  pursuits  of 
business  or  pleasure,  when  we  have  neither  leisure 
nor  inclination  to  sift  and  examine  things  to  the 
bottom.  Now  there  are  two  considerations  which, 
from  my  having  long  fixed  my  thoughts  upon  them, 
have  greatly  supported  me  under  all  my  afflictions. 
The  one  is  the  brevity  of  life  even  at  its  longest 
duration,  which  the  Avisest  of  men  hath  compared 


to  the  short  dimension  of  a  span.  One  of  the  Roman 
poets  compares  it  to  the  duration  of  a  race  ;  and 
another,  to  the  much  shorter  transition  of  a  wave. 

"  The  second  consideration  is   the  uncertainty  of 
it.      Short  as  its  utmost  limits  are,  it  is  far  from  being 
assured  of  reaching  those  limits.     The  next  day,  the 
next  hour,  the  next  moment,  may  be  the  end  of  our 
course.     Now   of  what   value   is    so    uncertain,  so 
precarious  a  station 'i     This  consideration,  indeed, 
however  lightly  it  is  passed  over  in  our  conception, 
doth,  in  a  great  measure,  level  all  fortunes  and  con- 
ditions, and  gives  no  man  a  right  to   triumph  in  the 
happiest  state,   or  any  reason  to  repine  in  the  most 
miserable.     Would  the  most  worldly  men  see  this 
in  the  light  in  which  they  examine  all  other  mat- 
ters,   they   would  soon  feel   and   acknowledge  the 
force  of  this  way  of  reasoning;  for  which  of  them 
would  give  any  price  for  an  estate  from  which  they 
were  liable  to  be  immediately  ejected  1  or,  would 
they  not  laugh  at  him  as  a  madman  who  accounted 
himself  rich  from  such   an   uncertain   possession'? 
This  is  the  fomitain,  sir,  from  which  I  have  drawn 
my  philosophy.     Hence  it   is   that  I  have  learnt  to 
look  on  all  those  things  which  are    esteemed   the 
blessings  of  life,  and  those  which  are  dreaded  as  its 
evils,  with  such  a  degree  of  indifference  that,  as  I 
should  not  be  elated  with  possessing  the  former,  so 
neither  am  I  greatly  dejected  and  depressed  by  suf- 
fering the  latter.     Is  the   actor  esteemed  happier  to 
whose  lot  it  falls  to   play  the  principal  part  than 
he  who  plays  the  lowest?  and  yet  the  drama  may 
run   twenty   nights  together,   and  by  consequence 
may  outlast  our  lives  ;  but,  at  the  best,  life  is  only  a 
little  longer  drama,  and  the  business  of  the  great  stage 
is  consequently  a  little  more  serious  than  that  which 
is  performed  at  the  Theatre-royal.     But  even  here, 
the  catastrophes  and  calamities  which  are  represented 
are  capable  of  affecting  us.     The  wisest  men  can 
deceive  themselves  into  feeling  the   distresses  of  a 
tragedy,  though  they  know  them  to  be  merely  ima- 
ginary ;   and  the   children  will  often  lament  them  as 
realities  :  what  wonder  then,  if  these  tragical  scenes 
which  I  allow  to  be  a  little  more  seiious,  should  a 
little  more  affect  us  ?  where  then  is  the  remedy  but 
in  the  philosophy  I  have  mentioned,  which,  when 
once  by  a  long  course  of  meditation  it  is  reduced  to 
a  habit,    teaches   us   to   set  a  just  value  on  every- 
thing, and  cures  at  once  all  eager  wishes  and  abject 
fears,    all  violent  joy  and  grief  concerning  objects 
which   cannot  endure  long,    and   may   not  exist  a 
moment." 

"  You  have  expressed  yourself  extremely  well," 
cries  Booth  ;  "  and  I  entirely  agree  with  the  justice 
of  your  sentiments  ;  but,  however  true  all  this  may 
be  in  theory,  I  still  doubt  its  efflcacy  in  practice. 
And  the  cause  of  the  difference  between  these  two 
is  this  ;  that  we  reason  from  our  heads,  but  act  from 
our  hearts  : 

Video  meliora.prohoque ; 

Deteriura  sequor. 

Nothing  can  differ  more  widely  than  wise  men  and 
fools  in  their  estimation  of  things ;  but,  as  both  act 
from  their  uppermost  passion,  they  both  often  act 
alike.  What  comfort  then  can  your  philosophy  give 
to  an  avaricious  man  Avho  is  deprived  of  his  riches 
or  to  an  ambitious  man  who  is  stripped  of  his 
power  1  to  the  fond  lover  who  is  torn  from  his  mis- 
tress or  to  the  tender  husband  who  is  dragged 
from  his  wife  1  Do  you  really  think  that  any  medi- 
tations on  the  shortness  of  life  will  soothe  them  in 
their  afflictions '?  Is  not  this  very  shortness  itself 
one  of  their  afflictions  1  and  if  the  evil  they  suffer 
be  a  temporary  deprivation  of  what  tlipy  love,  will 
they  not  think  their  fate  the  harder,  and  lament  the 
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more,  that  they  are  to  lose  any  part  of  an  enjoy- 
ment to  which  there  is  so  short  and  so  uncertain 
a  period  1" 

"  I  beg  leave,  sir,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  to  dis- 
tinguish here.  By  philosophy,  I  do  not  mean  the 
bare  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  but  an  energy, 
a  habit,  as  Aristotle  calls  it ;  and  this  I  do  firmly 
believe,  with  him  and  with  the  Stoics,  is  superior  to 
all  the  attacks  of  fortmie." 

He  was  proceeding  when  the  bailiif  came  in, 
and  in  a  surly  tone  bade  them  both  good-morrow  ; 
after  which  he  asked  the  philosopher  if  he  was  pre- 
pared to  go  to  Newgate ;  for  that  he  must  carry  him 
thither  that  afternoon. 

The  poor  man  seemed  very  much  shocked  with 
this  news.  "  I  hope,"  cries  he,  "  you  Avill  give  a 
little  longer  time,  if  not  till  the  return  of  the  writ. 
But  I  beg  you  particularly  not  to  carry  me  thither 
to-day,  for  I  expect  my  wife  and  children  here  in 
the  evening." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  wives  and  children," 
cried  the  bailiff;  "  I  never  desire  to  see  any  wives 
and  children  here.     I  like  no  such  company." 

"  I  entreat  you,"  said  the  prisoner,  "  give  me  an- 
other day.  I  shall  take  it  as  a  great  obligation  ; 
and  you  will  disappoint  me  in  the  cruelest  manner 
in  the  world  if  you  refuse  me." 

*'  I  can't  help  people's  disappointments,"  cries 
the  bailiff;  "  I  must  consider  myself  and  my  own 
family.  I  know  not  where  I  shall  be  paid  the  money 
that's  due  already.  I  can't  afford  to  keep  prisoners 
at  my  own  expense." 

"  I  don't  intend  it  shall  be  at  your  expense,"  cries 
the  philosopher  ;  "  my  wife  is  gone  to  raise  money 
this  morning ;  and  I  hope  to  pay  you  all  I  owe  you 
at  her  arrival.  But  we  intend  to  sup  together  to- 
night at  your  house  ;  and,  if  you  should  remove  me 
now,  it  would  be  the  most  barbarous  disappointment 
to  us  both,  and  will  make  me  the  most  miserable 
man  alive." 

"  Nay,  for  my  part,"  said  the  bailiff,  "  I  don't 
desire  to  do  anything  barbarous.  I  know  how  to 
treat  gentlemen  with  civility  as  well  as  another. 
And  when  people  pay  as  they  go,  and  spend  their 
money  like  gentlemen,  I  am  sure  nobody  can  accuse 
me  of  any  incivility  since  I  have  been  in  the  office. 
And  if  you  intend  to  be  merry  to-night  I  am  not  the 
man  that  will  prevent  it.  Though  I  say  it,  you  may 
have  as  good  a  supper  dressed  here  as  at  any  tavern 
in  town." 

"  Since  Mr.  Bondum  is  so  kind,  captain,"  said 
the  philosopher,  "  I  hope  for  the  favour  of  your 
company.  I  assure  you,  if  it  ever  be  my  fortune  to 
go  abroad  into  the  world,  I  shall  be  proud  of  the 
honour  of  your  acquaintance." 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  cries  Booth,  "  it  is  an  honour  I 
shall  be  very  ready  to  accept ;  but  as  for  this  even- 
ing, I  cannot  help  saying  I  hope  to  be  engaged  in 
another  place." 

"  I  promise  you,  sir,"  answered  the  other,  "  I 
shall  rejoice  at  your  liberty,  though  I  am  a  loser 
by  it." 

"  Why,  as  to  that  matter,"  cries  Bondum  with  a 
sneer,  "  I  fancy,  captain,  you  may  engage  yourself 
to  the  gentleman  without  any  fear  of  breaking  your 
word  ;  for  I  am  very  much  mistaken  if  we  part 
to-day." 

"  Pardon  me,  my  good  friend,"  said  Booth,  "  but 
I  expect  my  bail  every  minute." 

"  Lookee,  sir,"  cries  Bondum,  •'  I  don't  love  to 
see  gentlemen  in  an  error.  I  shall  not  take  the 
Serjeant's  bail ;  and  as  for  the  colonel,  I  have  been 
with  him  myself  this  morning  (for  to  be  sure  I  love 
to  do  all  I  can  for  gentlemen),  and  he  told  me  he 


could  not  possibly  be  here  to-day ;  besides,  why 
should  I  mince  the  matter?  there  is  more  stuff  in 
the  office." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  stuffi"  cries  Booth. 

"  I  mean  that  there  is  another  writ,"  answered 
the  bailiff,  "  at  the  suit  of  Mrs.  Ellison,  the  gentle- 
woman that  was  here  yesterday  ;  and  the  attorney 
that  was  with  her  is  concerned  against  you.  Some 
officers  would  not  tell  you  all  this  ;  but  I  loves  to 
show  civility  to  gentlemen  while  they  behave  them- 
selves as  such.  And  I  loves  the  gentlemen  of  the 
army  in  particular.  I  had  like  to  have  been  in  the 
army  myself  once ;  but  I  liked  the  commission  I 
have  better.  Come,  captain,  let  not  your  noble 
courage  be  cast  down ;  what  say  you  to  a  glass  of 
white  wine,  or  a  tiff  of  punch,  by  way  of  whet  V 

"  I  have  told  you,  sir,  I  never  drink  in  the  morn- 
ing," cries  Booth  a  little  peevishly. 

"  No  offence  I  hope,  sir,"  said  the  bailiff;  "  I 
hope  I  have  not  treated  you  with  any  incivility,  I 
don't  ask  any  gentleman  to  call  for  liquor  in  my 
house  if  he  doth  not  choose  it ;  nor  I  dori't  desire 
anybody  to  stay  here  longer  than  they  have  a  mind 
to.  Newgate,  to  be  sure,  is  the  place  for  all  debtors 
that  can't  find  bail.  I  knows  what  civility  is,  and  I 
scorn  to  behave  myself  unbecoming  a  gentleman  ; 
but  I  'd  have  you  consider  that  the  twenty-four 
hours  appointed  by  act  of  parliament  are  almost 
out ;  and  so  it  is  time  to  think  of  removing.  As  to 
bail,  I  would  not  have  you  flatter  yourself;  for  I 
knows  very  well  there  are  other  things  coming 
against  you.  Besides  the  sum  you  are  already 
charged  with  is  very  large,  and  I  must  see  you  in  a 
place  of  safety.  My  house  is  no  prison,  though  I  lock 
up  for  a  little  time  in  it.  Indeed,  when  gentlemen 
are  gentlemen,  and  likely  to  find  bail,  I  don't  stand 
for  a  day  or  two  ;  but  I  have  a  good  nose  at  a  bit  of 
carrion,  captain  ;  I  have  not  carried  so  much  carrion 
to  Newgate,  without  knowing  the  smell  of  it." 

"  I  understand  not  your  cant,"  cries  Booth  ;  "  but 
I  did  not  think  to  have  offended  you  so  much  by 
refusing  to  drink  in  a  morning." 

"  Offended  me,  sir  !"  cries  the  bailiff.  "  Who  told 
you  so  1  Do  you  think,  sir,  if  I  want  a  glass  of 
wine  I  am  under  any  necessity  of  asking  my  prison- 
ers for  it  ■?  Damn  it,  sir,  I  '11  show  you  I  scorn  your 
words.  I  can  afford  to  treat  you  with  a  glass  of  the 
best  wine  in  England,  if  you  comes  to  that."  He 
then  pulled  out  a  handful  of  guineas,  saying,  "  There, 
sir,  they  are  all  my  own ;  I  owe  nobody  a  shilling. 
I  am  no  beggar,  nor  no  debtor.  I  am  the  king's 
officer  as  well  as  you,  and  I  will  spend  guinea  for 
guinea  as  long  as  you  please." 

"  Harkee,  rascal,"  cries  Booth,  laying  hold  of  the 
bailiff's  collar.  "  How  dare  you  treat  me  with  this 
insolence  1  doth  the  law  give  you  any  authority  to 
insult  me  in  my  misfortunes'?"  At  which  words 
he  gave  the  bailiff  a  good  shove,  and  threw  him 
from  him. 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  cries  the  bailiff;  "  I  will  swear 
both  an  assault  and  an  attempt  to  a  rescue.  If 
officers  are  to  be  used  in  this  manner,  there  is  an 
end  of  all  law  and  justice.  But,  though  I  am  not  a 
match  for  you  myself,  I  have  those  below  that  are." 
He  then  ran  to  the  door  and  called  up  two  ill-look- 
ing fellows,  his  followers,  whom,  as  soon  as  they 
entered  the  room,  he  ordered  to  seize  on  Booth,  de- 
claring he  would  immediately  carry  him  to  New- 
gate ;  at  the  same  time  pouring  out  a  vast  quantity 
of  abuse,  below  the  dignity  of  history  to  record. 

Booth  desired  the  two  dirty  fellows  to  stand  off, 
and  declared  he  would  make  no  resistance ;  at  the 
same  time  bidding  the  bailiff  carry  him  wherever  he 
durst. 
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«'  I'll  show  you  what  I  dare,"  cries  the  bailiff; 
and  again  ordered  the  followers  to  lay  hold  of  their 
prisoner,  saying,  "  He  has  assaulted  me  already,  and 
endeavoured  a  rescue.  I  shan't  trust  such  a  fel- 
low to  walk  at  liberty.  A  gentleman,  indeed !  ay, 
ay,  Newgate  is  the  properest  place  for  such  gentry  ; 
as  arrant  carrion  as  ever  was  carried  thither." 

The  fellows  then  both  laid  violent  hands  on  Booth, 
and  the  bailiff  stepped  to  the  door  to  order  a  coach  ; 
•when,  on  a  sudden,  the  whole  scene  was  changed 
in  an  instant ;  for  now  the  seijeant  came  running 
out  of  breath  into  the  room  ;  and,  seeing  his  friend 
the  captain  roughly  handled  by  two  ill-looking  fel- 
lows, without  asking  any  questions  stepped  briskly 
up  to  his  assistance,  and  instantly  gave  one  of  the 
assailants  so  violent  a  salute  with  his  fist,  that  he 
directly  measured  his  length  on  the  floor. 

Booth,  having  by  this  means  his  right  arm  at  li- 
berty, was  unwilling  to  be  idle,  or  entirely  to  owe 
his  rescue  from  both  the  ruffians  to  the  Serjeant ;  he 
therefore  imitated  the  example  which  his  friend  had 
set  him,  and  with  a  lusty  blow  levelled  the  other 
follower  with  his  companion  on  the  ground. 

The  bailiff  roared  out,  "  A  rescue,  a  rescue !"  to 
which  the  Serjeant  answered  there  was  no  rescue 
intended.  "  The  captain,"  said  he,  "  wants  no  res- 
cue. Here  are  some  friends  coming  who  will  deliver 
him  in  a  better  manner." 

The  bailiff  swore  heartily  he  would  carry  him  to 
Newgate  in  spite  of  all  the  friends  in  the  world. 

"  You  carry  him  to  Newgate  !"  cried  the  Serjeant, 
with  the  highest  indignation.  *'  Offer  but  to  lay 
your  hands  on  him,  and  I  will  knock  your  teeth 
down  your  ugly  jaws."  Then,  turning  to  Booth, 
he  cried,  "  They  will  be  all  here  within  a  minute, 
sir  ;  we  had  much  ado  to  keep  my  lady  from  com- 
ing herself;  but  she  is  at  home  in  good  health, 
longing  to  see  your  honour ;  and  I  hope  you  will 
be  with  her  within  this  half-hour." 

And  now  three  gentlemen  entered  the  room  ; 
these  were  an  attorney,  the  person  whom  the  Ser- 
jeant had  procured  in  the  morning  to  be  his  bail 
with  colonel  James,  and  lastly  doctor  Harrison 
himself. 

The  bailiff  no  sooner  saw  the  attorney,  with  whom 
he  was  well  acquainted  (for  the  others  he  knew  not), 
than  he  began,  as  the  phrase  is,  to  pull  in  his  horns, 
and  ordered  the  two  followers,  who  were  now  got 
again  on  their  legs,  to  walk  down  stairs. 

"  So,  captain,"  says  the  doctor,  "  when  last  we 
parted,  I  believe  we  neither  of  us  expected  to  meet 
in  such  a  place  as  this." 

"  Indeed,  doctor,"  cries  Booth,  "  I  did  not  expect 
to  have  been  sent  hither  by  the  gentleman  who  did 
me  that  favour." 

"  How  so,  sirl"  said  the  doctor  ;  "  you  was  sent 
hither  by  some  person,  I  suppose,  to  whom  you  was 
indebted.  This  is  the  usual  place,  I  apprehend,  for 
creditors  to  send  their  debtors  to.  But  you  ought 
to  be  more  surprised  that  the  gentleman  who  sent 
you  thither  is  come  to  release  you.  Mr.  Murphy, 
you  will  perform  all  the  necessary  ceremonials." 

The  attorney  then  asked  the  bailiff  with  how 
many  actions  Booth  was  charged,  and  was  informed 
there  were  five  besides  the  doctor's,  which  was  much 
the  heaviest  of  all.  Proper  bonds  were  presently 
provided,  and  the  doctor  and  the  Serjeant's  friend 
signed  them  ;  the  bailiff,  at  the  instance  of  the  at- 
torney, making  no  objection  to  the  haU.. 

Booth,  we  may  be  assured,  made  a  handsome 
speech  to  the  doctor  for  such  extraordinary  friend- 
ship, with  which,  however,  we  do  not  think  proper 
to  trouble  the  reader;  and  now  evei7thing  being 
ended,  and  the  company  ready  to  depart,  the  bailiff 


stepped  up  to  Booth,  and  told  him  he  hoped  he 
would  remember  civility-money. 

"  I  believe,"  cries  Booth,  "  you  mean  incivility- 
money  ;  if  there  are  any  fees  due  for  rudeness,  I 
must  own  you  have  a  very  just  claim." 

"  I  am  sure,  sir,"  cries  the  bailiff,  "  I  have  treated 
your  honour  with  all  the  respect  in  the  world  ;  no 
man,  I  am  sure,  can  charge  me  with  using  a  gentle- 
man rudely.  I  knows  what  belongs  to  a  gentleman 
better ;  but  you  can't  deny  that  two  of  my  men 
hare  been  knocked  down  ;  and  I  doubt  not  but,  as 
you  are  a  gentleman,  you  will  give  them  something 
to  drink." 

Booth  was  about  to  answer  with  some  passion, 
when  the  attorney  interfered,  and  whispered  in  his 
ear  that  it  was  usual  to  make  a  compliment  to  the 
officer,  and  that  he  had  better  comply  with  the 
custom. 

"  If  the  fellow  had  treated  me  civilly,"  answered 
Booth,  "  I  should  have  no  objection  to  comply  with 
a  bad  custom  in  his  favour ;  but  I  am  resolved  I  will 
never  reward  a  man  for  using  me  ill ;  and  I  will  not 
agree  to  give  him  a  single  farthing." 

"  'Tis  very  well,  sir,"  said  the  bailiff;  "  I  am 
rightly  served  for  my  good-nature ;  but,  if  it  had 
been  to  do  again,  I  would  have  taken  care  you 
should  not  have  been  bailed  this  day." 

Doctor  Harrison,  to  whom  Booth  referred  the 
cause,  after  giving  him  a  succinct  account  of  what 
had  passed,  declared  the  captain  to  be  in  the  right. 
He  said  it  was  a  most  horrid  imposition  that  such 
fellows  were  ever  suffered  to  prey  on  the  neces- 
sitous ;  but  that  the  example  would  be  much  worse 
to  reward  them  where  they  had  beliaved  themselves 
ill.  "And  I  think,"  says  he,  "the  bailiff  is  worthy 
of  great  rebuke  for  what  he  hath  just  now  said;  in 
which  I  hope  he  hath  boasted  of  more  power  than 
is  in  him.  We  do,  indeed,  with  great  justice  and 
propriety  value  ourselves  on  our  freedom  if  the  li- 
berty of  the  subject  depends  on  the  pleasure  of  such 
fellows  as  these!" 

"  It  is  not  so  neither  altogether,"  cries  the  lawyer  ; 
"  but  custom  hath  established  a  present  or  fee  to 
them  at  the  delivery  of  a  prisoner,  which  they  call 
civility-money,  and  expect  as  in  a  manner  their  due, 
though  in  reality  they  have  no  right." 

"  But  will  any  man,"  cries  doctor  Harrison,  "  after 
what  the  captain  hath  told  us,  say  that  the  bailiff 
hath  behaved  himself  as  he  ought ;  and,  if  he  had, 
is  he  to  be  rewarded  for  acting  in  an  unchristian 
and  inhuman  manner  1  it  is  pity  that,  instead  of  a 
custom  of  feeing  them  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  poor 
and  wretched,  when  they  do  not  behave  themselves 
ill,  there  was  not  both  a  law  and  a  practice  to  punish 
them  severely  when  they  do.  In  the  present  case, 
I  am  so  far  from  agreeing  to  give  the  bailiff  a  shil- 
ling, that,  if  there  be  any  method  of  punishing  him 
for  his  rudeness,  I  shall  be  heartily  glad  to  see  it 
put  into  execution  ;  for  there  are  none  whose  con- 
duct should  be  so  strictly  watched  as  that  of  these 
necessary  evils  in  society,  as  their  office  concerns, 
for  the  most  part,  those  poor  creatures  who  cannot 
do  themselves  justice,  and  as  they  are  generally  the 
worst  of  men  who  undertake  it." 

The  bailiff  then  quitted  the  room,  muttering  that 
he  should  know  better  what  to  do  another  time  ; 
and  shortly  after.  Booth  and  his  friends  left  the 
house  ;  but,  as  they  Avere  going  out,  the  author  took 
doctor  Harrison  aside,  and  slipped  a  receipt  into  his 
hand,  which  the  doctor  returned,  saying,  he  never 
subscribed  when  he  neither  knew  the  work  nor  the 
author  ;  but  that,  if  he  would  call  at  his  lodgings,  he 
would  be  very  willing  to  give  all  the  encouragement 
to  merit  which  was  in  his  power. 
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The  author  took  down  the  doctor's  name  and  di- 
rection, and  made  him  as  many  bows  as  he  would 
have  done  had  he  carried  off  the  half  guinea  for 
which  he  had  been  fishing. 

Mr.  Booth  then  took  his  leave  of  the  philosopher, 
and  departed  with  the  rest  of  his  friends. 

BOOK  IX.— CHAPTER  I. 

In  which  the  history  looks  backwards. 
Before  we  proceed  farther  with  our  history  it  may 
he  proper  to  look  back  a  little,  in  order  to  account 
for  the  late  conduct  of  doctor  Harrison;  which, 
however  inconsistent  it  may  have  hitherto  appeared, 
when  examined  to  the  bottom  will  be  found,  I  ap- 
prehend, to  be  truly  congruous  with  all  the  rules  of 
the  most  perfect  prudence,  as  well  as  with  the  most 
consummate  goodness. 

We  have  already  partly  seen  in  what  light  Booth 
had  been  represented  to  the  doctor  abroad.  Indeed, 
the  accouiats  which  were  sent  of  the  captain,  as 
well  by  the  curate  as  by  a  gentleman  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, were  much  grosser  and  more  to  his  dis- 
advantage than  the  doctor  was  pleased  to  set  them 
forth  in  his  letter  to  the  person  accused.  "What  sense 
he  had  of  Booth's  conduct  was,  however,  manifest 
by  that  letter.  Nevertheless,  he  resolved  to  suspend 
his  final  judgment  till  his  return ;  and,  though  he 
censm-ed  him,  would  not  absolutely  condemn  him 
without  ocular  demonstration. 

The  doctor,  on  his  return  to  his  parish,  found  all 
the  accusations  which  had  been  transmitted  to  him 
confirmed  by  many  witnesses,  of  which  the  curate's 
wife,  who  had  been  formerly  a  friend  to  Amelia, 
and  still  preserved  the  outward  appearance  of  friend- 
ship, was  the  strongest.  She  introduced  all  with — 
*'  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  and  it  is  friendship  which 
bids  me  speak ;  and  it  is  for  their  good  it  should  be 
told  you."  After  which  beginnings  she  never  con- 
cluded a  single  speech  without  some  horrid  slander 
and  bitter  invective. 

Besides  the  malicious  turn  which  was  given  to 
these  affairs  in  the  country,  which  were  owing  a 
good  deal  to  misfortune,  and  some  little  perhaps  to 
imprudence,  the  whole  neighbourhood  rung  with 
several  gross  and  scandalous  lies,  which  were  merely 
the  inventions  of  his  enemies,  and  of  which  the  scene 
was  laid  in  London  since  his  absence. 

Poisoned  with  all  this  malice,  the  doctor  came  to 
town ;  and,  learning  where  Booth  lodged,  went  to 
make  him  a  visit.  Indeed,  it  was  the  doctor,  and 
no  other,  who  had  been  at  his  lodgings  that  evening 
when  Booth  and  Amelia  were  walking  in  the  Park, 
and  concerning  which  the  reader  may  be  pleased  to 
remember  so  many  strange  and  odd  conjectures. 

Here  the  doctor  saw  the  little  gold  watch  and  all 
those  fine  trinkets  with  which  the  noble  lord  had 
presented  the  children,  and  which,  from  the  answers 
given  him  by  the  poor  ignorant,  innocent  girl,  he 
could  have  no  doubt  had  been  purchased  within  a 
few  days  by  Amelia. 

This  account  tallied  so  well  with  the  ideas  he  had 
imbibed  of  Booth's  extravagance  in  the  country,  that 
he  firmly  believed  both  the  husband  and  wife  to  be 
the  vainest,  silliest,  and  most  unjust  people  alive.  It 
was,  indeed,  almost  incredible  that  two  rational 
beings  should  be  guilty  of  such  absurdity  ;  but,  mon- 
strous and  absurd  as  it  was,  ocular  demonstration 
appeared  to  be  the  evidence  against  them. 

The  doctor  departed  from  their  lodgings  enraged 
at  this  supposed  discovery,  and,  unhappily  for  Booth, 
was  engaged  to  supper  that  very  evening  with  the 
counti-y  gentleman  of  whom  Booth  had  rented  a  farm. 
As  the  poor  captain  happened  to  be  the  subject  of 


conversation,  and  occasioned  their  comparing  notes, 
the  account  which  the  doctor  gave  of  what  he  had 
seen  that  evening  so  incensed  the  gentleman,  to 
whom  Booth  was  likewise  a  debtor,  that  he  vowed 
he  would  take  a  writ  out  against  him  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  have  his  body  alive  or  dead  ;  and  the 
doctor  was  at  last  persuaded  to  do  the  same.  Mr. 
Murphy  was  thereupon  immediately  sent  for;  and 
the  doctor  in  his  presence  repeated  again  what  he 
had  seen  at  his  lodgings  as  the  foundation  of  his 
suing  him,  which  the  attorney,  as  we  have  before 
seen,  had  blabbed  to  Atkinson. 

But  no  sooner  did  the  doctor  hear  that  Booth  was 
arrested  than  the  wretched  condition  of  his  wife  and 
family  began  to  affect  his  mind.  The  children,  who 
were  to  be  utterly  undone  with  their  father,  were 
entirely  innocent ;  and  as  for  Amelia  herself,  though 
he  thought  he  had  most  convincing  proofs  of  very 
blamable  levity,  yet  his  former  friendship  and  affec- 
tion to  her  were  busy  to  invent  every  excuse,  till,  by 
very  heartily  loading  the  husband,  they  lightened 
the  suspicion  against  the  wife. 

In  this  temper  of  mind  he  resolved  to  pay  Amelia 
a  second  visit,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Mrs.  Ellison 
when  the  Serjeant  met  him  and  made  himself  known 
to  him.  The  doctor  took  his  old  servant  into  a 
coffee-house,  where  he  received  from  him  such  an 
account  of  Booth  and  his  family,  that  he  desired  the 
Serjeant  to  show  him  presently  to  Amelia  ;  and  this 
was  the  cordial  which  we  mentioned  at  the  end  of 
the  ninth  chapter  of  the  preceding  book. 

The  doctor  became  soon  satisfied  concerning  the 
trinkets  which  had  given  him  so  mucli  uneasiness, 
and  which  had  brought  so  much  mischief  on  the 
head  of  poor  Booth.  Amelia  likewise  gave  the 
doctor  some  satisfaction  as  to  what  he  had  heard  of 
her  husband's  behaviour  in  the  country ;  and  as- 
sured him,  upon  her  honour,  that  Booth  could  so 
well  answer  every  complaint  against  his  conduct, 
that  she  had  no  doubt  but  that  a  man  of  the  doctor's 
justice  and  candour  would  entirely  acquit  him,  and 
would  consider  him  as  an  innocent  unfortunate  man, 
who  was  the  object  of  a  good  man's  compassion,  not 
of  his  anger  or  resentment. 

This  worthy  clergyman,  who  was  not  desirous  of 
finding  proofs  to  condemn  the  captain  or  to  justify 
his  own  vindictive  proceedings,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
rejoiced  heartily  in  every  piece  of  evidence  which 
tended  to  clear  up  the  character  of  his  friend,  gave 
a  ready  ear  to  all  which  Amelia  said.  To  this, 
indeed,  he  was  induced  by  the  love  he  always  had 
for  that  lady,  by  the  good  opinion  he  entertained  of 
her,  as  well  as  by  pity  for  her  present  condition, 
than  which  nothing  appeared  more  miserable  ;  for 
he  fomid  her  in  the  highest  agonies  of  grief  and 
despair,  with  her  two  little  children  crying  over 
their  wretched  mother.  These  are,  indeed,  to  a 
well-disposed  mind,  the  most  tragical  sights  that 
human  nature  can  furnish,  and  afford  a  juster 
motive  to  grief  and  tears  in  the  beholder  than  it 
would  be  to  see  all  the  heroes  who  have  ever  in- 
fested the  earth  hanged  all  together  in  a  string. 

The  doctor  felt  this  sight  as  he  ought.  He  im- 
mediately endeavoured  to  comfort  the  afflicted ;  in 
which  he  so  well  succeeded,  that  he  restored  to 
Amelia  sufficient  spirits  to  give  him  the  satisfaction 
we  have  mentioned  :  after  which  he  declared  he 
would  go  and  release  her  husband,  which  he 
accordingly  did  in  the  manner  we  liave  above 
related. 

CHAPTER  II. 

In  which  the  history  goes  forward. 
We  now  return  to  that  period  of    our  history  to 
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which  we  had  brought  it  at  the   end  of   our  last 
book. 

Booth  and  his  friends  arrived  from  the  bailiff's,  at 
the  Serjeant's  lodgings,  where  Booth  immediately 
ran  up  stairs  to  his  Amelia  ;  between  whom  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  describe  the  meeting.  _  Nothing  cer- 
tainly was  e-ver  more  tender  or  more  joyful.  This, 
however,  I  will  obsei-ve,  that  a  very  few  of  these 
exquisite  moments,  of  which  the  best  minds  only 
are  capable,  do  in  reality  overbalance  the  longest  en- 
joyments which  can  ever  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  worst. 

Whilst  Booth  and  his  wife  were  feasting  their 
souls  with  the  most  delicious  mutual  endearments, 
the  doctor  was  fallen  to  play  with  the  two  little 
children  below  stairs.  While  he  was  thus  engaged 
the  little  boy  did  somewhat  amiss  ;  upon  which  the 
doctor  said,  "  If  you  do  so  any  more  I  will  take 
your  papa  away  from  you  again." — "  Again  !  sir," 
said  the  child ;  "  why,  was  it  you  then  that  took 
away  my  papa  before  f  "  Suppose  it  was,"  said  the 
doctor;  "  would  you  not  forgive  mel"  "Yes,"  cries 
the  child,  "I  would  forgive  you;  because  a  chris- 
tian must  forgive  everybody  ;  but  I  should  hate  you 
as  long  as  I  live." 

The  doctor  was  so  pleased  with  the  boy's  answer, 
that  he  caught  him  in  his  arms  and  kissed  him  ;  at 
which  time  Booth  and  his  wife  returned.  The 
doctor  asked  which  of  them  was  their  son's  instruc- 
tor in  his  religion ;  Booth  answered  that  he  must 
confess  Amelia  had  all  the  merit  of  that  kind.  "  I 
should  have  rather  thought  he  had  learnt  of  his 
father,"  cries  the  doctor ;  "  for  he  seems  a  good 
soldier-like  christian,  and  professes  to  hate  his  ene- 
mies with  a  very  good  grace." 

•'  How,  Billy !"  cries  Amelia.  "  I  am  sure  I  did 
not  teach  you  so." 

"  I  did  not  say  I  would  hate  my  enemies,  madam," 
cries  the  boy  ;  "  I  only  said  I  would  hate  papa's 
enemies.  Sure,  mamma,  there  is  no  harm  in  that ; 
nay,  I  am  sure  there  is  no  harm  in  it,  for  I  have 
heard  you  say  the  same  thing  a  thousand  times." 

The  doctor  smiled  on  the  child,  and,  chucking 
him  under  the  chin,  told  him  he  must  hate  nobody  ; 
and  now  Mrs.  Atkinson,  who  had  provided  a  dinner 
for  them  all,  desired  them  to  walk  up  and  partake 
of  it. 

And  now  it  was  that  Booth  was  first  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  Serjeant's  marriage,  as  was  Dr. 
Harrison  ;  both  of  whom  greatly  felicitated  him 
upon  it. 

Mrs.  Atkinson,  who  was,  perhaps,  a  little  more 
confounded  than  she  Avould  have  been  had  she  mar- 
ried a  colonel,  said,  "  If  I  have  done  wrong,  Mrs. 
Booth  is  to  answer  for  it,  for  she  made  the  match  ; 
indeed,  Mr.  Atkinson,  you  are  greatly  obliged  to 
the  character  which  this  lady  gives  of  you."  "  I 
hope  he  will  deserve  it,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  and,  if 
the  army  hath  not  corrupted  a  good  boy,  I  believe  I 
may  answer  for  him." 

While  our  little  company  were  enjoying  that 
happiness  which  never  fails  to  attend  conversation 
where  all  present  are  pleased  with  each  other,  a 
visitant  arrived  who  was,  perhaps,  not  very  welcome 
to  any  of  them.  This  was  no  other  than  colonel 
James,  who,  entering  the  room  with  much  gaiety, 
went  directly  up  to  Booth,  embraced  him,  and  ex- 
pressed great  satisfaction  at  finding  him  thei'e  ;  he 
then  made  an  apology  for  not  attending  him  in  the 
morning,  which  he  said  had  been  impossible  ;  and 
that  he  had,  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  put  oif  some 
business  of  great  consequence  in  order  to  serve  him 
this  afternoon  ;  "but  I  am  glad  on  your  account," 
cried  he  to  Booth,  "  that  my  presence  was  not 
necessary." 


Booth  himself  was  extremely  satisfied  with  this 
declaration,  and  failed  not  to  return  him  as  many 
thanks  as  he  would  have  deserved  had  he  performed 
his  promise  ;  but  the  two  ladies  were  not  quite  so 
well  satisfied.  As  for  the  serjeant,  he  had  slipped 
out  of  the  room  when  the  colonel  entered,  not  en- 
tirely out  of  that  bashfulness  which  we  have  re- 
marked him  to  be  tainted  with,  but  indeed,  from 
what  had  passed  in  the  morning,  he  hated  the  sight 
of  the  colonel,  as  well  on  the  account  of  his  wife  as 
on  that  of  his  friend. 

The  doctor,  on  the  contrary,  on  what  he  had 
formerly  heard  from  both  Amelia  and  her  husband 
of  the  colonel's  generosity  and  friendship,  had  built 
so  good  an  opinion  of  him,  that  he  was  very  much 
pleased  with  seeing  him,  and  took  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  telling  him  so.  "  Colonel,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, "  I  have  not  the  happiness  of  being  known  to 
you  ;  but  I  have  long  been  desirous  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  a  gentleman  in  whose  commendation  I 
have  heard  so  much  from  some  present."  The 
colonel  made  a  proper  answer  to  this  compliment, 
and  they  soon  entered  into  a  familiar  conversation 
together  ;  for  the  doctor  was  not  difficult  of  access  ; 
indeed,  he  held  the  strange  reserve  which  is  usually 
practised  in  this  nation  between  people  who  are  in 
any  degree  strangers  to  each  other  to  be  very  unbe- 
coming the  christian  character. 

The  two  ladies  soon  left  the  room  ;  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  visit,  which  was  not  very  long, 
passed  in  discourse  on  various  common  subjects,  not 
worth  recording.  In  the  conclusion,  the  colonel  in- 
vited Booth  and  his  lady,  and  the  doctor,  to  dine 
with  him  the  next  day. 

To  give  colonel  James  his  due  commendation,  he 
had  shown  a  great  command  of  himself  and  great 
presence  of  mind  on  this  occasion ;  for,  to  speak  the 
plain  truth,  the  visit  was  intended  to  Amelia  alone  ; 
nor  did  he  expect,  or  perhaps  desire,  anything  less 
than  to  find  the  captain  at  home.  The  great  joy 
which  he  suddenly  conveyed  into  his  countenance  at 
the  unexpected  sight  of  his  friend  is  to  be  attributed 
to  that  noble  art  which  is  taught  in  those  excellent 
schools  called  the  several  courts  of  Europe.  By  this, 
men  are  enabled  to  dress  out  their  countenances  as 
much  at  their  own  pleasure  as  they  do  their  bodies, 
and  to  put  on  friendship  with  as  much  ease  as  they 
can  a  laced  coat. 

^Vlien  the  colonel  and  doctor  were  gone.  Booth 
acquainted  Amelia  with  the  invitation  he  had  re- 
ceived. She  was  struck  with  the  news,  and  betrayed 
sucli  visible  marks  of  confusion  and  uneasiness,  that 
they  could  not  have  escaped  Booth's  observation 
had  suspicion  given  him  the  least  hint  to  remark ; 
but  this,  indeed,  is  the  great  optic-glass  helping  us 
to  discern  plainly  almost  all  that  passes  in  the  minds 
of  others,  witliout  some  use  of  which  nothing  is  more 
purblind  than  human  nature. 

Amelia,  having  recovered  from  her  first  perturba- 
tion, answered,  "My  dear,  I  will  dine  with  you  wher- 
ever you  please  to  lay  your  commands  on  me."  "  I 
am  obliged  to  you,  my  dear  soul,"  cries  Booth  ;  "  your 
obedience  shall  be  very  easy,  for  my  command  will 
be  that  you  shall  always  follow  your  own  inclina- 
tions." "  My  inclinations,"  answered  she,  "would, 
I  am  afraid,  be  too  unreasonable  a  confinement  to 
you  ;  for  they  would  always  lead  me  to  be  with  yoa 
and  your  children,  with  at  most  a  single  friend  or 
two  now  and  then."  "  O  my  dear !"  replied  he, 
"  large  companies  give  us  a  greater  relish  for  our 
own  society  when  we  return  to  it ;  and  we  shall  be 
extremely  merry,  for  doctor  Harrison  dines  with  us." 
"  I  hope  you  will,  my  dear,"  cries  she  ;  "  but  I  own 
I  should  have  been  better  pleased  to  have  enjoyed  a 
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few  days  with  yourself  and  the  children,  with  no 
other  person  but  Mrs.  Atkinson,  for  whom  I  have 
conceived  a  violent  affection,  and  who  would  have 
given  us  but  little  interruption.  However,  if  you 
have  promised,  I  must  undergo  the  penance."  "  Nay, 
child,"  cried  he,  "  I  am  sure  I  would  have  refused, 
could  I  have  guessed  it  had  been  in  the  least  dis- 
agreeable to  you ;  though  1  know  your  objection." 
"  Objection!"  cries  Amelia,  eagerly;  "  I  have  no  ob- 
jection." "  Nay,  nay,"  said  he,  "  come,  be  honest, 
I  know  your  objection,  though  you  are  unwilling  to 
own  it."  "  Good  Heavens  "."  cried  Amelia,  fright- 
ened, "what  do  you  mean?  what  objection?" 
"  Why,"  answered  he,  "  to  the  company  of  Mrs. 
James ;  and  I  must  confess  she  hath  not  behaved  to 
you  lately  as  you  might  have  exjiected ;  but  you 
ought  to  pass  all  that  by  for  the  sake  of  her  husband, 
to  whom  we  have  both  so  many  obligations,  who 
is  the  worthiest,  honestest,  and  most  generous  fellow 
in  the  universe,  and  the  best  frieiid  to  me  that  ever 
man  had." 

Amelia,  who  had  far  other  suspicions,  and  began 
to  fear  that  her  husband  had  discovered  them,  was 
highly  pleased  when  she  saw  him  taking  a  wrong 
scent.  She  gave,  therefore,  a  little  into  the  deceit, 
and  acknowledged  the  truth  of  what  he  had  men- 
tioned ;  but  said  that  the  pleasure  she  should  have 
in  complying  with  his  desires  would  highly  recom- 
pense any  dissatisfaction  which  might  arise  on  any 
other  account ;  and  shortly  after  ended  the  conver- 
sation on  this  subject  with  her  cheerfully  promising 
to  fulfil  his  promise. 

In  reality,  poor  Amelia  had  now  a  most  unplea- 
sant task  to  undertake  ;  for  she  thought  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  conceal  from  her  husband  the  opinion 
she  had  conceived  of  the  colonel.  For,  as  she 
knew  the  characters,  as  well  of  her  husband  as  of 
his  friend,  or  rather  enemy  (both  being  often  syno- 
nymous in  the  language  of  the  world),  she  had  the 
utmost  reason  to  apprehend  something  very  fatal 
might  attend  her  husband's  entertaining  the  same 
thought  of  James  which  filled  and  tormented  her 
own  breast. 

And,  as  she  knew  that  nothing  but  these  thoughts 
could  justify  the  least  unkind,  or,  indeed,  the  least 
reserved  behaviour  to  James,  who  had,  in  all  ap- 
pearance, conferred  the  greatest  obligations  upon 
Booth  and  herself,  she  was  reduced  to  a  dilemma 
the  most  dreadful  that  can  attend  a  virtuous  woman, 
as  it  often  gives  the  highest  triumph,  and  some- 
times, no  little  advantage,  to  the  men  of  professed 
gallantry. 

In  short,  to  avoid  giving  any  umbrage  to  her  hus- 
band, Amelia  was  forced  to  act  in  a  manner  which 
she  was  conscious  must  give  encouragement  to  the 
colonel  ;  a  situation  which  perhaps  requires  as 
great  prudence  and  delicacy  as  any  in  which  the 
heroic  part  of  the  female  character  can  be  exerted. 


CHAPTER  III. 
A  conversation  between  Dr.  Harrison  and  others. 
The  next  day  Booth  and  his  lady,  with  the  doctor, 
met  at  colonel  James's,   where  colonel  Bath  like- 
wise made  one  of  the  company. 

Nothing  very  remarkable  passed  at  dinner,  or  till 
the  ladies  withdrew.  During  this  time,  however, 
the  behaviour  of  colonel  James  was  such  as  gave 
some  uneasiness  to  Amelia,  who  well  understood  his 
meaning,  though  the  particulars  were  too  refined 
and  subtle  to  be  observed  by  any  other  present. 

When  the  ladies  had  gone,  which  was  as  soon  as 
Amelia  could  prevail  on  Mrs.  James  to  depart, 
colonel    Bath,    who    had    been    pretty    brisk    with 


champagne  at  dinner,  soon  began  to  display  his 
magnanimity.  ♦'  My  brother  tells  me,  young  gen- 
tleman," said  he  to  Booth,  "  that  you  have  been 
used  very  ill  lately  by  some  rascals,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  but  you  will  do  yourself  justice." 

Booth  answered  that  he  did  not  know  what  he 
meant.  "  Since  I  must  mention  it  then,"  cries  the 
colonel,  "  I  hear  you  have  been  arrested  ;  and  I 
think  you  know  what  satisfaction  is  to  be  required 
by  a  man  of  honour." 

"  I  beg  sir,"  says  the  doctor,  "  no  more  may  be 
mentioned  of  that  matter.  I  am  convinced  no  satis- 
faction will  be  required  of  the  captain  till  he  is  able 
to  give  it." 

"  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by  able," 
cries  the  colonel.  To  which  the  doctor  answered, 
"  That  it  was  of  too  tender  a  nature  to  speak 
more  of." 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  doctor,"  cries  the  colonel ; 
"  I  see  you  are  a  man  of  honour,  though  you  wear  a 
gown.  It  is,  as  you  say,  a  matter  of  a  tender  nature. 
Nothing,  indeed,  is  so  tender  as  a  man's  honour. 
Curse  my  liver,  if  any  man — I  mean,  that  is,  if  any 
gentleman,  was  to  arrest  me,  I  would  as  surely  cut 
his  throat  as — " 

"  How,  sir!"  said  the  doctor,  "  would  you  com- 
pensate one  breach  of  the  law  by  a  much  greater,  and 
pay  your  debts  by  committing  murder'?" 

"  Why  do  you  mention  law  between  gentlemen  V 
says  the  colonel.  "  A  man  of  honour  wears  his  law 
by  his  side  ;  and  can  the  resentment  of  an  affront 
make  a  gentleman  guilty  of  murder  1  and  what 
greater  affront  can  one  man  cast  upon  another  than 
by  arresting  him  1  I  am  convinced  that  he  who 
would  put  up  an  arrest  would  put  up  a  slap  in 
the  face." 

Here  the  colonel  looked  extremely  fierce,  and  the 
divine  stared  with  astonishment  at  this  doctrine  ; 
when  Booth,  who  well  knew  the  impossibility  of 
opposing  the  colonel's  humoiu-  with  success,  began 
to  play  with  it ;  and,  having  first  conveyed  a  private 
wink  to  the  doctor,  he  said  there  might  be  cases 
undoubtedly  where  such  an  affront  ought  to  be  re- 
sented ;  but  that  there  were  others  where  any  re- 
sentment was  impracticable :  "  As,  for  instance," 
said  he,  "  where  the  man  is  arrested  by  a  woman." 

"  I  could  not  be  supposed  to  mean  that  case," 
cries  the  colonel ;  "  and  you  are  convinced  I  did  not 
mean  it." 

•'  To  put  an  end  to  this  discourse  at  once,  sir," 
said  the  doctor,  "  I  was  the  plaintiff  at  whose  suit 
this  gentleman  was  arrested." 

"Was  you  so,  sir  V  cries  the  colonel;  "then  I 
have  no  more  to  say.  Women  and  the  clergy  are 
upon  the  same  footing.  The  long-robed  gentry  are 
exempted  from  the  laws  of  honour." 

"  I  do  not  thank  you  for  that  exemption,  sir," 
cries  the  doctor  ;  "  and,  if  honour  and  fighting  are, 
as  they  seem  to  be,  synonymous  words  with  you, 
I  believe  there  are  some  clergymen,  who  in  defence 
of  their  religion,  or  their  country,  or  their  friend, 
the  only  justifiable  causes  of  fighting,  except  bare 
self-defence,  would  fight  as  bravely  as  yourself, 
colonel ;  and  that  without  being  paid  for  it." 

•'  Sir,  you  are  privileged,"  says  the  colonel,  with 
great  dignity  ;  "  and  you  have  my  leave  to  say  what 
you  please.  I  respect  your  order,  and  you  cannot 
offend  me." 

"  I  will  not  offend  you,  colonel,"  cries  the  doctor  ; 
"  and  our  order  is  very  much  obliged  to  you,  since 
you  profess  so  much  respect  to  us,  and  pay  none  to 
our  Master." 

"  What  Master,  sirl"  said  the  colonel. 

"  That  Master,"  answered  the  doctvi',  "  who  hath 
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expressly  forbidden  all  that  cutting  of   throats    to 
which  you  discover  so  much  inclination." 

"  O  !  your  servant,  sir,"  said  the  colonel ;  "  I  see 
what  you  are  driving  at  ;  but  you  shall  not  persuade 
me  to  think  that  religion  forces  me  to  be  a  coward." 

"  I  detest  and  despise  the  name  as  much  as  you 
can,"  cries  the  doctor ;  "  but  you  have  a  wrong  idea 
of  the  word,  colonel.  What  were  all  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  1  were  these  cowards  1  and  yet,  did  you 
ever  hear  of  this  butchery,  which  we  call  duelling, 
among  them  1 " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  have  I,"  cries  the  colonel.  "What 
else  is  all  Mr.  Pope's  Homer  full  of  but  duels  1  Did 
not  what's  his  name,  one  of  the  A  gamemnons,  fight 
with  that  paltry  rascal  Paris'?  and  Diomede  Avith 
what  d'ye  call  him  there?  and  Hector  with  I  forget 
his  name,  he  that  was  Achilles's  bosom-friend  ;  and 
afterwards  with  Achilles  himself!  Nay,  and  in 
Dryden's  Virgil,  is  there  anything  almost  besides 
fighting  '2  " 

"  You  are  a  man  of  learning,  colonel,"  cries  the 
doctor  ;  "  but — " 

"  I  thank  you  for  that  compliment,"  said  the  co- 
lonel.— "  No,  sir,  I  do  not  pretend  to  learning ;  but 
I  have  some  little  reading,  and  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  own  it." 

"  But  are  you  sure,  colonel,''  cries  the  doctor, 
"  that  you  have  not  made  a  small  mistake  1  for  I  am 
apt  to  believe  both  Mr.  Pope  and  Mr.  Dryden 
(though  I  cannot  say  I  ever  read  a  word  of  either 
of  them)  speak  of  wars  between  nations,  and  not 
of  private  duels ;  for  of  the  latter  I  do  not  re- 
member one  single  instance  in  all  the  Greek  and 
Roman  story.  In  short,  it  is  a  modern  custom, 
introduced  by  barbarous  nations  since  the  times  of 
Christianity ;  though  it  is  a  direct  and  audacious 
defiance  of  the  christian  law,  and  is  consequently 
much  more  sinful  in  us  than  it  would  hare  been  in 
the  heathens." 

"Drink  about,  doctor,"  cries  the  colonel;  "and 
let  us  call  a  new  cause  ;  for  I  perceive  we  shall 
never  agree  on  this.  Y''ou  are  a  churchman,  and  I 
don't  expect  you  to  speak  your  mind." 

"  We  are  both  of  the  same  church,  I  hope,"  cries 
the  doctor. 

"  I  am  of  the  church  of  England,  sir,"  answered 
the  colonel,  "  and  will  fight  for  it  to  the  last  drop 
of  my  blood." 

"  It  is  very  generous  in  you,  colonel,"  cries  the 
doctor,  "  to  fight  so  zealously  for  a  religion  by  which 
you  are  to  be  damned." 

"  It  is  well  for  you,  doctor,"  cries  the  colonel, 
"  that  you  wear  a  gown  ;  for,  by  all  the  dignity  of  a 
man,  if  any  other  person  had  said  the  words  you 
have  just  littered,  I  would  have  made  him  eat  them  ; 
ay,  d — n  me,  and  my  sword  into  the  bargain." 

Booth  began  to  be  apprehensive  that  this  dispute 
might  grow  too  warm  ;  in  which  case  he  feared  that 
the  colonel's  honour,  together  with  the  champagne, 
might  hurry  him  so  far  as  to  forget  the  respect  due, 
and  which  he  professed  to  pay,  to  the  sacerdotal 
robe.  Booth  therefore  interposed  between  the  dis- 
putants, and  said  that  the  colonel  bad  very  rightly 
proposed  to  call  a  new  subject ;  for  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  reconcile  accepting  a  challenge  with  the 
christian  religion,  or  refusing  it  v/iih  the  modem 
notion  of  honour.  "  And  you  must  allow  it,  doctor," 
said  he,  "  to  be  a  very  hard  injunction  for  a  man  to 
become  infamous  ;  and  more  especially  for  a  soldier, 
who  is  to  lose  his  bread  into  the  bargain." 

"  Ay,  sir,"  says  the  colonel,  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
"what  say  you  to  thatf 

'•  Why,"  I  say,"  cries  the  doctor,  "that  it  la  much 
harder  to  be  damned  on  the  other  side." 


"  That  may  be,"  said  the  colonel ;  "  but  d — n  me, 
if  I  would  take  an  afi'ront  of  any  man  breathing,  for 
all  that.  And  yet  I  believe  myself  to  be  as  good  a 
christian  as  wears  a  head.  My  maxim  is,  never  to 
give  an  afi'ront,  nor  ever  to  take  one ;  and  I  say 
that  it  is  the  maxim  of  a  good  christian,  and  no 
man  shall  ever  persuade  me  to  the  contrary." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  doctor,  "  since  that  is  your 
resolution,  I  hope  no  man  will  ever  give  you  an 
afi'ront." 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  hope,  doctor," 
cries  the  colonel,  with  a  sneer  ;  "  and  he  that  doth 
will  be  obliged  to  you  for  lending  him  your  gown  ; 
for,  by  the  dignity  of  a  man,  nothing  out  of  petti- 
coats, I  believe,  dares  affront  me," 

Colonel  James  had  not  hitherto  joined  in  the  dis- 
coiu'se.  In  truth,  his  thoughts  had  been  otherwise 
employed  ;  nor  is  it  very  difficult  for  the  reader  to 
guess  what  had  been  the  subject  of  them.  Being 
waked,  however,  from  his  reverie,  and  having  heard 
the  two  or  three  last  speeches,  he  turned  to  his 
brother,  and  asked  him,  why  he  would  introduce  such 
a  topic  of  conversation  before  a  gentleman  of  doctor 
Harrison's  character  1 

"  Brother,"  cried  Bath,  "  I  own  it  was  wrong,  and 
I  ask  the  doctor's  pardon  ;  I  know  not  how  it  hap- 
pened to  arise  ;  for  you  know,  brother,  I  am  not 
used  to  talk  of  these  matters.  They  are  generally 
poltroons  that  do.  I  think  I  need  not  be  beholden 
to  my  tongue  to  declare  I  am  none.  I  have  shown 
myself  in  a  line  of  battle.  I  believe  there  is  no  man 
will  deny  that ;  I  believe  I  may  say  no  man  dares 
deny  that  I  have  done  my  duty." 

The  colonel  was  thus  proceeding  to  prove  that  hia 
prowess  was  neither  the  subject  of  his  discourse  nor 
the  object  of  his  vanity,  when  a  servant  entered  and 
summoned  the  company  to  tea  with  the  ladies ;  a 
summons  which  colonel  James  instantly  obeyed,  and 
was  followed  by  all  the  rest. 

But  as  the  tea-table  conversation,  though  ex- 
tremely delightful  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  it, 
may  probably  appear  somewhat  dull  to  the  reader, 
we  will  here  jjut  an  end  to  the  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  dialogue  between  Booth  and  Amelia. 
The  next  morning  early  Booth  went  by  appoint- 
ment and  waited  on  colonel  James ;  whence  he  re- 
turned to  Amelia  in  that  kind  of  disposition  which 
the  great  master  of  human  passions  would  describe 
in  Andromache,  when  he  tells  us  she  cried  and  smiled 
at  the  same  instant. 

Amelia  plainly  perceived  the  discomposure  of  his 
mind,  in  which  the  opposite  affections  of  joy  and 
grief  were  struggling  for  the  superiority,  and  begged 
to  know  the  occasion  ;  upon  which  Booth  spoke  as 
follows : — 

"  My  dear,"  said  he,  "  I  had  no  intention  to  con- 
ceal from  you  what  hath  passed  this  morning  be- 
tween me  and  the  colonel,  who  hath  oppressed  me, 
if  I  may  use  that  expression,  with  obligations.  Sure 
never  man  had  such  a  friend ;  for  never  was  there 
so  noble,  so  generous  a  heart — I  cannot  help  this 
ebullition  of  gratitude,  I  really  cannot."  Here  he 
paused  a  moment,  and  wiped  his  eyes,  and  then 
proceeded  ;  "  You  know,  my  dear,  how  gloomy  the 
prospect  was  yesterday  before  our  eyes,  how  inevit- 
ably ruin  stared  me  in  the  face  ;  and  the  dreadful 
idea  of  having  entailed  beggary  on  my  Amelia  and 
her  posterity  racked  my  mind  ;  for  though,  by  the 
goodness  of  the  doctor,  I  had  regained  my  liberty, 
the  debt  yet  remained  ;  and,  if  that  worthy  man  had 
a  design  of  forgiving  me  his  share,  this  must  have 
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been  my  utmost  hope,  and  the  condition  in  •which 
I  must  still  have  found  myself  need  not  to  be  ex- 
patiated on.  lu  what  light,  then,  shall  I  see,  in 
what  words  shall  I  relate,  the  colonel's  kindness  1 

0  my  dear  Amelia !  he  hath  removed  the  whole 
gloom  at  once,  hath  di-iven  all  despair  out  of  my 
mind,  and  hath  filled  it  witli  the  most  sanguine, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  reasonable  hopes  of 
making  a  comfortable  provision  for  yourself  and  my 
dear  children.  In  the  first  place,  then,  he  will  ad- 
vance me  a  sum  of  money  to  pay  off  all  my  debts  ; 
and  this  on  a  bond  to  be  repaid  only  when  I  shall 
become  colonel  of  a  regiment,  and  not  before.  In 
the  next  place,  he  is  gone  this  very  morning  to  ask 
a  company  for  me,  which  is  now  vacant  in  the  West 
Indies  ;  and,  as  he  intends  to  push  this  with  all  his 
interest,  neither  he  nor  I  have  any  doubt  of  his  suc- 
cess. Now,  my  dear,  comes  the  third,  which,  though 
perhaps  it  ought  to  give  me  the  greatest  joy,  such  is, 

1  own,  the  weakness  of  my  nature,  it  rends  my  very 
heartstrings  asunder.  I  cannot  mention  it,  for  I 
know  it  will  give  you  equal  pain  ;  though  I  know, 
on  all  proper  occasions,  you  can  exert  a  manly  re- 
solution. You  will  not,  I  am  convinced,  oppose  it, 
whatever  you  must  suffer  in  complying.  O  my  dear 
Amelia  !  I  must  suffer  likewise  ;  yet  I  have  resolved 
to  bear  it.  You  know  not  what  my  poor  heart  hath 
suffered  since  he  made  the  proposal.  It  is  love  for 
you  alone  which  could  persuade  me  to  submit  to  it. 
Consider  our  situation ;  consider  that  of  our  chil- 
dren ;  reflect  but  on  those  poor  babes,  whose  future 
happiness  is  at  stake,  and  it  must  arm  your  reso- 
lution. It  is  your  interest  and  theirs  that  recon- 
ciled me  to  a  proposal  which,  when  the  colonel  first 
made  it,  struck  me  with  the  utmost  horror ;  he  hath, 
indeed,  from  these  motives,  persuaded  me  into  a 
resolution  which  I  thought  impossible  for  any  one 
to  have  persuaded  me  into.  O  my  dear  Amelia ! 
let  me  entreat  you  to  give  me  up  to  the  good  of  your 
children,  as  I  have  promised  the  colonel  to  give 
you  up  to  their  interest  and  your  own.  If  you 
refuse  these  terms  we  are  still  undone,  for  he  insists 
absolutely  upon  them.  Think,  then,  my  love,  how- 
ever hard  they  may  be,  necessity  compels  us  to 
submit  to  them.  I  know  in  what  light  a  woman, 
who  loves  like  you,  must  consider  such  a  proposal ; 
and  yet  how  many  instances  have  you  of  women  who, 
from  the  same  motives,  have  submitted  to  the  same  1" 

"  What  can  you  mean,  Mr.  Booth  V  cries  Amelia, 
trembling. 

"  Need  I  explain  my  meaning  to  you  more  V 
answered  Booth. — "  Did  I  not  say  I  must  give  up 
my  Amelia?' 

"  Give  me  up !"  said  she. 

"  For  a  time  only,  I  mean,"  answered  he  :  *'  for  a 
short  time  pei-haps.  The  colonel  himself  will  take 
care  it  shall  not  be  long — for  I  know  his  heart ;  I 
shall  scarce  have  more  joy  in  receiving  you  back 
than  he  will  have  in  restoring  you  to  my  arms.  In 
the  mean  time,  he  will  not  only  be  a  father  to  my 
children,  but  a  husband  to  you." 

"  A  husband  to  me  !"  said  Amelia. 

"  Yes,  my  dear ;  a  kind,  a  fond,  a  tender,  an 
affectionate  husband.  If  I  had  not  the  most  certain 
assurances  of  this,  doth  my  Amelia  think  I  could  be 
prevailed  on  to  leave  herl  No,  my  Amelia,  he  is 
the  only  man  on  earth  who  could  have  prevailed  on 
me  ;  but  I  know  his  house,  his  purse,  his  protection, 
will  be  all  at  your  command.  And  as  for  any  dislike 
you  have  conceived  to  his  wife,  let  not  that  be  any 
objection ;  for  I  am  convinced  he  will  not  suffer  her 
to  insult  you  ;  besides,  she  is  extremely  well  bred, 
and,  how  much  soever  she  may  hate  you  in  her  heart, 
she  will  at  least  treat  you  with  civility. 


"  Nay,  the  invitation  is  not  his,  but  her's  ;  and  I 
am  convinced  they  will  both  behave  to  you  with  the 
greatest  friendship  :  his  I  am  sure  will  be  sincere,  as 
to  the  wife  of  a  friend  intrusted  to  his  care  ;  and 
her's  will,  from  good-breeding,  have  not  only  the 
appearances  but  the  effects  of  the  truest  friend- 
ship." 

"  I  understand  you,  my  dear,  at  last,"  said  she 
(indeed  she  had  rambled  into  very  strange  conceits 
from  some  parts  of  his  discourse)  ;  "  and  I  will  give 
you  my  resolution  in  a  word — I  will  do  the  duty  of 
a  wife,  and  that  is,  to  attend  her  husband  wherever 
he  goes." 

Booth  attempted  to  reason  with  her,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  She  gave,  indeed,  a  quiet  hearing  to  all 
he  said,  and  even  to  those  parts  which  most  dis- 
pleased her  ears  ;  I  mean  those  in  which  he  exagge- 
rated the  great  goodness  and  disinterested  generosity 
of  his  friend  ;  but  her  resolution  remained  inflexible, 
and  resisted  the  force  of  all  his  arguments  with  a 
steadiness  of  opposition  which  it  would  have  been 
almost  excusable  in  him  to  have  construed  into  stub- 
bornness. 

The  doctor  arrived  in  the  midst  of  the  dispute ; 
and,  having  heard  the  merits  of  the  cause  on  both 
sides,  delivered  his  opinion  in  the  following  words  : 

"  I  have  always  thought  it,  my  dear  children,  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  nicety  to  interfere  in  any  dif- 
ferences between  husband  and  wife  ;  but,  since  you 
both  desire  me  with  such  earnestness  to  give  you 
my  sentiments  on  the  present  contest  between  you,  I 
will  give  you  my  thoughts  as  well  as  I  am  able.  In 
the  first  place,  then,  can  anything  be  more  reason- 
able than  for  a  wife  to  desire  to  attend  her  husband  1 
It  is,  as  my  favourite  child  observes,  no  more  than  a 
desire  to  do  her  duty  ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  but 
that  is  one  great  reason  of  her  insisting  on  it. 
And  how  can  you  yourself  oppose  it  1  Can  love  be 
its  own  enemy  1  or  can  a  husband  who  is  fond  of 
his  wife,  content  himself  almost  on  any  account 
with  a  long  absence  from  her  I" 

"  You  speak  like  an  angel,  my  dear  doctor  Har- 
rison," answered  Amelia  :  "  I  am  sure,  if  he  loved  as 
tenderly  as  I  do,  he  could  on  no  account  submit 
to  it." 

"  Pardon  me,  child,"  cries  the  doctor  ;  "  there  are 
some  reasons  which  would  not  only  justify  his  leav- 
ing you,  but  which  must  force  him,  if  he  hath  any 
real  love  for  you,  joined  with  common  sense,  to 
make  that  election.  If  it  was  necessary,  for  in- 
stance, either  to  your  good  or  to  the  good  of  your 
children,  he  would  not  deserve  the  name  of  a  man, 
I  am  sure  not  that  of  a  husband,  if  he  hesitated  a 
moment.  Nay,  in  that  case,  I  am  convinced  you 
yourself  would  be  an  advocate  for  what  you  now 
oppose.  I  fancy  therefore  I  mistook  bun  when  I 
apprehended  he  said  that  the  colonel  made  his 
leaving  you  behind  as  the  condition  of  getting  him 
the  commission  ;  for  I  know  my  dear  child  hath  too 
much  goodness,  and  too  much  sense,  and  too  much 
resolution,  to  prefer  any  temporary  indulgence  of  her 
own  passions  to  the  solid  advantages  of  her  whole 
family." 

"  There,  my  dear  !"  cries  Booth  ;  "  I  knew  what 
opinion  the  doctor  would  be  of.  Nay,  I  am  certain 
there  is  not  a  wise  man  in  the  kingdom  who  would 
say  otherwise." 

"  Don't  abuse  me,  young  gentleman,"  said  the 
doctor,  "  with  appellations  I  don't  deserve." 

"  I  abuse  you,  my  dear  doctor  !"  cries  Booth. 

"Yes,  my  dear  sir,"  answered  the  doctor;  "you 
insinuated  slily  that  I  was  wise,  which,  as  the  world 
understands  the  phrase,  I  should  be  ashamed  of; 
and  my  comfort  is  that  no  one  can  accuse  me  justly 
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of  it.  I  have  just  given  an  instance  of  the  contrary 
by  throwiug  away  my  advice." 

"  I  hope,  sir,"   cries  Booth,  "  that  will  not  be  the 

*"'^^Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  doctor.  "  I  know  it 
will  be  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  for  either 
you  will  not  go  at  all,  or  my  little  turtle  here  will 
a;o  with  you."  .       .       ,. 

"  You  are  in  the  right,  doctor,"  cries  Amelia. 

'<  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  said  the  doctor,  "  for  then  I 
assure  you  you  are  in  the  wrong." 

"  Indeed,"  cries  Amelia,  «'  if  you  knew  all  my 
reasons  you  would  say  they  were  very  strong  ones. 

"  Very  probably,"  cries  the  doctor.  "  The  know- 
ledge that  they  are  in  the  vrrong  is  a  very  strong 
reason  to  some  women  to  continue  so." 

«'Nay,  doctor,"  cries  Amelia,  "you  shall  never 
persuade  me  of  that.  I  mil  not  believe  that  any 
human  being  ever  did  an  action  merely  because 
they  knew  it  to  be  wrong." 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you,  my  dear  child,'  said  the 
doctor,  "  for  declaring  your  resolution  of  not  being 
persuaded.  Your  husband  would  never  call  me  a 
wise  man  again  if,  after  that  declaration,  I  should 
attempt  to  persuade  you." 

"  Well,  I  must  be  content,"  cries  Amelia,  "  to  let 
you  think  as  you  please." 

"  That  is  very  gracious,  indeed,''  said  the  doctor. 
"  Surely,  in  a  country  where  the  church  suffers  others 
to  think  as  they  please,  it  would  be  very  hard  if  they 
had  not  themselves  the  same  liberty.  And  yet,  as 
unreasonable  as  the  power  of  controlling  men's 
thoughts  is  represented,  I  will  show  you  how  you 
should  control  mine  whenever  you  desire  it." 

"  How,  pray  V  cries  Amelia.  "  I  should  greatly 
esteem  that  power." 

"  Why,  whenever  you  act  like  a  wise  woman," 
cries  the  doctor,  "  you  will  force  me  to  think  you  so  ; 
and,  whenever  you  are  pleased  to  act  as  you  do 
now,  I  shall  be  obliged,  whether  1  will  or  no,  to 
think  as  I  do  now." 

"  Nay,  dear  doctor,"  cries  Booth,  "  I  am  con- 
vinced my  Amelia  will  never  do  anything  to  forfeit 
your  good  opinion.  Consider  but  the  cruel  hard- 
ship of  what  she  is  to  undergo,  and  you  will  make 
allowances  for  the  difficulty  she  makes  in  comj.ly- 
ing.  To  say  the  truth,  when  I  examine  my  own 
heart,  I  have  more  obligations  to  her  than  apjiear  at 
first  sight ;  for,  by  obliging  me  to  find  arguments  to 
persuade  her,  she  hath  assisted  me  in  conquering 
myself.  Indeed,  if  she  had  shown  more  resolution, 
I  should  have  shown  less." 

"  So  you  think  it  necessary,  then,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  that  there  should  be  one  fool  at  least  in  every 
married  couple.  A  mighty  resolution,  truly',  and 
well  worth  your  valuing  yourself  upon,  to  part  with 
your  Avife  for  a  few  mouths  in  order  to  make  the 
fortune  of  her  and  your  children  ;  when  you  are 
to  leave  her,  too,  in  the  care  and  protection  of  a 
friend  that  gives  credit  to  the  old  stories  of  friend- 
ship, and  doth  an  honour  to  human  nature.  What, 
in  the  name  of  goodness!  do  either  of  you  think  that 
you  have  made  an  union  to  endure  for  ever?  How 
will  either  of  you  bear  that  separation  which  must, 
some  time  or  other,  and  perhaps  very  soon,  be  the 
lot  of  one  of  you?  Have  you  forgot  that  you  are 
both  mortal?  As  for  Christianity,  I  see  you  have 
resigned  all  pretensions  to  it ;  for  I  make  no  doubt 
but  that  you  have  so  set  your  hearts  on  the  hap- 
piness you  enjoy  here  together,  that  neither  of  you 
ever  think  a  word  of  hereafter." 

Amelia  now  burst  into  tears  ;  upon  which  Booth 
begged  the  doctor  to  proceed  no  farther.     Indeed, 


ever  blunt  he  appeared  in  his  discourse,  he  had  a 
tenderness  of  heart  which  is  rarely  found  among 
men  ;  for  which  I  know  no  other  reason  than  that 
true  goodness  is  rarely  found  among  them  ;  for  I  am 
firmly  persuaded  that'tlie  latter  never  possessed  my 
human  mind  in  any  degree  without  being  attended 
by  as  large  a  portion  of  the  former. 

Thus  ended  the  conversation  on  this  subject ;  what 
followed  is  not  worth  relating,  till  the  doctor  carried 
off  Booth  with  him  to  take  a  walk  in  the  Park. 


CHAPTER  V, 

A  conversation  between  Amelia  and  Dr.  Harrison,  with  the 
result. 

Amelia,  being  left  alone,  began  to  consider  seri- 
ously of  her  condition ;  she  saw  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  resist  the  importunities  of  her  husband, 
backed  by  the  authority  of  the  doctor,  especially  as 
she  well  knew  how  unreasonable  her  declarations 
must  appear  to  every  one  who  was  ignorant  of  her 
real  motives  to  persevere  in  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  was  fully  determined,  whatever  might  be  the 
consequence,  to  adhere  firmly  to  her  resolution  of 
not  accepting  the  colonel's  invitation. 

When  she  had  turned  the  matter  every  way  in 
her  mind,  and  vexed  and  tormented  herself  with 
much  uneasy  refiection  upon  it,  a  thought  at  last 
occurred  to  her  which  immediately  brought  her 
some  comfort.  This  was,  to  make  a  confidant  of  the 
doctor,  and  to  impart  to  him  the  whole  truth.  This 
method,  indeed,  appeared  to  her  now  to  be  so  ad- 
visable, that  she  wondered  she  had  not  hit  upon  it 
sooner ;  but  it  is  the  nature  of  despair  to  blind  us 
to  all  the  means  of  safety,  however  easy  and  appa- 
rent they  may  be. 

Having  fixed  her  purpose  in  her  mind,  she  wrote 
a  short  note  to  the  doctor,  in  which  she  acquainted 
him  that  she  had  something  of  great  moment  to  im- 
part to  him,  which  must  be  an  entire  secret  from 
her  husband,  and  begged  that  she  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  communicating  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

Doctor  Harrison  received  the  letter  that  after- 
noon, and  immediately  complied  with  Amelia's  re- 
quest in  visiting  her.  He  found  her  drinking  tea 
with  her  husband  and  Mrs.  Atkinson,  and  sat  down 
and  joined  the  company. 

Soon  after  the  removal  of  the  tea-table  Mrs.  At- 
kinson left  the  room.  The  doctor  then,  turning  to 
Booth,  said,  "  I  hope,  captain,  you  have  a  true  sense 
of  the  obedience  due  to  the  church,  though  our 
clergy  do  not  often  exact  it.  However,  it  is  proper 
to  exercise  our  power  sometimes,  in  order  to  remind 
the  laity  of  their  duty.  I  must  tell  you,  therefore, 
that  I  have  some  private  business  with  your  wife  ; 
and  I  expect  your  immediate  absence." 

"  Upon  my  word,  doctor,"  answered  Booth,  "  no 
Popish  confessor,  I  firmly  believe,  ever  pronounced 
his  will  and  pleasure  with  more  gravity  and  dignity ; 
none  therefore  was  ever  more  immediately  obeyed 
than  you  shall  be."  Booth  then  quitted  the  room, 
and  desired  the  doctor  to  recall  him  when  his  busi- 
ness with  the  lady  was  over. 

Doctor  Harrison  promised  he  would;  and  then 
turning  to  Amelia  he  said,  "  Thus  far,  madam,  I 
have  obeyed  your  commands,  and  am  now  ready 
to  receive  the  important  secret  which  you  mention 
in  yom-  note." 

Amelia  now  informed  her  friend  of  all  she  knew, 
all  she  had  seen  and  heard,  and  all  that  she  suspected, 
of  the  colonel.  The  good  man  seemed  greatly 
shocked  at  the  relation,  and  remained  in  a  silent 
astonishment.     Upon  which  Amelia   said,  "  Is  vil- 


he  would  not  have  wanted  the  caution ;    for,  how-  1  lany  so  rare  a  thing,  sir,  that  it  should  so  much 
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surprise  youl"  "  No  child,"  cries  he ;  "  but  I  am 
shocked  at  seeing  it  so  artfully  disguised  under  the 
appearance  of  so  much  virtue ;  and,  to  confess  the 
truth,  I  believe  my  own  vanity  is  a  little  hurt  in 
having  been  so  grossly  imposed  upon.  Indeed,  I 
had  a  very  high  regard  for  this  man ;  for,  besides 
the  great  character  given  him  by  your  husband,  and 
the  many  facts  I  have  heard  so  much  redounding  to 
his  honour,  he  hath  the  fairest  and  most  promising 
appearance  I  have  ever  yet  beheld.  A  good  face, 
they  say,  is  a  letter  of  recommendation.  O  Nature, 
Nature,  why  art  thou  so  dishonest  as  ever  to  send 
men  with  these  false  recommendations  into  the 
world  1" 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  sir,  I  begin  to  grow  entirely 
eick  of  it,"  cries  Amelia;  "for  sure  all  mankind 
almost  are  villains  in  their  hearts." 

"  Fie,  child!"  cries  the  doctor.  "  Do  not  make  a 
conclusion  so  much  to  the  dishonour  of  the  great 
Creator.  The  nature  of  man  is  far  from  being  in 
itself  evil ;  it  abounds  with  benevolence,  charity, 
and  pity,  coveting  praise  and  honour,  and  shunning 
shame  and  disgrace.  Bad  education,  bad  habits, 
and  bad  customs,  debauch  our  nature,  and  drive  it 
headlong  as  it  were  into  vice.  The  governors  of  the 
world,  and  I  am  afraid  the  priesthood,  are  answer- 
able for  the  badness  of  it.  Instead  of  discouraging 
wickedness  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  both  are  too 
apt  to  connive  at  it.  In  the  great  sin  of  adultery, 
for  instance  ;  hath  the  government  provided  any  law 
to  punish  it"?  or  doth  the  priest  take  any  care  to 
/jorrect  iti  on  the  contrary,  is  the  most  notorious 
practice  of  it  any  detriment  to  a  man's  fortune  or  to 
his  reputation  in  the  world  1  doth  it  exclude  him 
from  any  preferment  in  the  state,  I  had  almost  said 
in  the  church  ?  is  it  any  blot  in  his  escutcheon  1  any 
bar  to  his  honour  t  is  he  not  to  be  found  every  day 
in  the  assemblies  of  women  of  the  highest  quality "? 
in  the  closets  of  the  greatest  men,  and  even  at  the 
tables  of  bishops  1  What  wonder  then  if  the  com- 
munity in  general  treat  this  monstrous  crime  as 
matter  of  jest,  and  that  men  give  way  to  the  temp- 
tations of  a  violent  appetite,  when  the  indulgence 
of  it  is  protected  by  law  and  countenanced  by  cus- 
tom 1  I  am  convinced  there  are  good  stamina  in  the 
nature  of  this  very  man ;  for  he  hath  done  acts  of 
friendship  and  generosity  to  your  husband  before 
he  could  have  any  evil  design  on  your  chastity ;  and 
in  a  christian  society,  which  I  no  more  esteem  this 
nation  to  be  than  I  do  any  part  of  Turkey,  I  doubt 
not  but  this  very  colonel  would  have  made  a  worthy 
and  valuable  member." 

"Indeed,  my  dear  sir,"  cries  Amelia,  "you  are 
the  wisest  as  well  as  best  man  in  the  world — " 

"  Not  a  word  of  my  wisdom,"  cries  the  doctor. 
"  I  have  not  a  grain — I  am  not  the  least  versed  in 
the  Chrematistic  *  art,  as  an  old  friend  of  mine  calls 
it.  I  know  not  how  to  get  a  shilling,  nor  how  to 
keep  it  in  my  pocket  if  I  had  it." 

"  But  you  understand  human  nature  to  the  bot- 
tom," answered  Amelia ;  "  and  your  mind  is  the 
treasury  of  all  ancient  and  modern  learning." 

"  You  are  a  little  flatterer,"  cries  the  doctor  ;  "  but 
I  dislike  you  not  for  it.  And,  to  show  you  I  don't, 
I  will  return  your  flattery,  and  tell  you  you  have 
acted  with  great  prudence  in  concealing  this  attiiir 
from  your  husband  ;  but  you  have  drawn  me  into  a 
scrape  ;  for  I  have  promised  to  dine  with  this  fellow 
again  to-morrow,  and  you  have  made  it  impossible 
for  me  to  keep  my  word." 

♦'Nay,  but,  dear  sir,"  cries  Amelia,  "for  Heaven's 
sake  take  care !     If  you  show  any  kind  of  disrespect 

•  Tliu  ait  of  getting  wealth  is  so  called  by  Aiistotle  in  his 
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to  the  colonel,  my  husband  may  be  led  into  some 
suspicion — especially  after  our  conference." 

"  Fear  nothing,  child.  I  will  give  him  no  hint ; 
and,  that  I  may  be  certain  of  not  doing  it,  I  will  stay 
away.  You  do  not  think,  I  hope,  that  I  will  join  in 
a  cheerful  conversation  with  such  a  man  ;  that  I 
will  so  far  betray  my  character  as  to  give  any  coun- 
tenance to  such  flagitious  proceedings.  Besides,  my 
promise  was  only  conditional ;  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  could  otherwise  have  kept  it ;  for  I  ex- 
pect an  old  friend  every  day  who  comes  to  town 
twenty  miles  on  foot  to  see  me,  whom  I  shall  not 
part  with  on  any  account ;  for,  as  he  is  vei-y  poor, 
he  may  imagine  I  treat  him  with  disrespect." 

"  Well,  sir,"  cries  Amelia,  "  I  must  admire  you 
and  love  you  for  your  goodness." 

"  Must  you  love  me  V  cries  the  doctor.  "  I  could 
cure  you  now  in  a  minute  if  I  pleased." 

"  Indeed,  I  defy  you,  sir,"  said  Amelia. 

"  If  I  could  but  persuade  you,"  answered  he, 
"  that  I  thought  you  not  handsome,  away  would 
vanish  all  ideas  of  goodness  in  an  instant.  Confess 
honestly,  would  they  noti" 

"  Perhaps  I  might  blame  the  goodness  of  your 
eyes,"  replied  Amelia  ;  "  and  that  is  perhaps  an 
honester  confession  thaii  you  expected.  But  do, 
pray,  sir,  be  serious,  and  give  me  your  advice  what 
to  do.  Consider  the  difficult  game  I  have  to  play ; 
for  I  am  sure,  after  what  I  have  told  you,  you  would 
not  even  sufi^er  me  to  remain  under  the  roof  of  this 
colonel." 

"  No,  indeed,  would  I  not,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  whilst  I  have  a  house  of  my  own  to  entertain  you." 

"But  how  to  dissuade  my  husband,"  continued 
she,  "  without  giving  him  any  suspicion  of  the  real 
cause,  the  consequences  of  his  guessing  at  which  I 
tremble  to  think  upon." 

"  I  will  consult  my  pillow  upon  it,"  said  the  doc- 
tor ;  "  and  in  the  morning  you  shall  see  me  again. 
In  the  mean  time  be  comforted,  and  compose  the 
perturbations  of  your  mind." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  she,  "  I  put  my  whole  trust  in 
you." 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  cries  the  doctor.  "Your 
innocence  may  give  you  a  very  confident  trust  in 
a  much  more  powerful  assistance.  However,  I  will 
do  all  I  can  to  serve  you  ;  and  now,  if  you  please, 
we  will  call  back  your  husband  ;  for,  upon  my  word, 
he  hath  shown  a  good  catholic  patience.  And  where 
is  the  honest  Serjeant  and  his  wife  "i  I  am  pleased 
with  the  behaviour  of  you  both  to  that  worthy  fel- 
low, in  opposition  to  the  custom  of  the  world  ;  which, 
instead  of  being  formed  on  the  precepts  of  our  reli- 
gion to  consider  each  other  as  brethren,  teaches  us 
to  regard  those  who  are  a  degree  below  us,  either 
in  rank  or  fortune,  as  a  species  of  beings  of  an 
inferior  order  in  the  creation." 

The  captain  now  returned  into  the  room,  as  did 
the  Serjeant  and  Mrs.  Atkinson ;  and  the  two 
couple,  with  the  doctor,  spent  the  evening  together 
in  great  mirth  and  festivity  ;  for  the  doctor  was  one 
of  the  best  companions  in  the  world  and  a  vein  of 
cheerfulness,  good  humour,  and  pleasantry,  ran 
through  his  conversation,  with  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  resist  being  pleased. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Containing  as  surprising  an  accident  as  is  perhaps  recorded 
in  history. 

Booth  had  acquainted  the  Serjeant  with  the  great 
goodness  of  colonel  James,  and  with  the  cheerful 
prosf)ects  which  he  entertained  from  it.  This  At- 
kinson, behind  the  curtain,  communicated  to  his 
wife.  The  conclusion  which  she  drew  from  it  need 
scarce  be  hinted  to  the  reader.     She  made,  indeed, 
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no  scruple  of  plainly  and  bluntly  telling  her  hus- 
band that  the  colonel  had  a  most  manifest  intention 
to  attack  the  chastity  of  Amelia. 

This  thought  gave  the  poor  serjeant  great  uneasi- 
ness, and,  after  having  kept  him  long  awake,  tor- 
mented him  in  his  sleep  with  a  most  horrid  dream, 
in  which  lie  imagined  that  he  saw  the  colonel  stand- 
ing by  the  bed-side  of  Amelia,  with  a  naked  sword 
in  his  hand,  and  threatened  to  stab  her  instantly 
unless  she  complied  with  his  desires.  Upon  this 
the  Serjeant  started  up  in  his  bed,  and,  catching  his 
wife  by  the  throat,  cried  out,  "  D — n  you,  put  up 
your  sword  this  instant,  and  leave  the  room,  or  by 
Heaven  I'll  drive  mine  to  your  heart's  blood  I" 

This  rough  treatment  immediately  aroused  Sirs. 
Atkinson  from  her  sleep,  who  no  sooner  perceived 
the  position  of  her  husband,  and  felt  his  hand  grasp- 
ing her  throat,  than  slie  gave  a  violent  shriek  and 
presently  fell  into  a  fit. 

Atkinson  now  waked  likewise,  and  soon  became 
sensible  of  the  violent  agitations  of  his  wife.  He 
immediately  leaped  out  of  bed,  and,  running  for  a 
bottle  of  water,  began  to  sprinkle  her  very  plenti- 
fully ;  but  all  to  no  purpose  :  she  neither  spoke  nor 
gave  any  symptoms  of  recovery.  Atkinson  then 
began  to  roar  aloud ;  upon  which  Booth,  who  lay 
under  him,  jumped  from  his  bed,  and  ran  up  with 
the  lighted  candle  in  his  hand.  The  serjeant  had 
no  sooner  taken  the  candle  than  he  ran  with  it  to 
the  bed-side.  Here  he  beheld  a  sight  which  almost 
deprived  him  of  Ins  senses.  The  bed  appeared  to 
be  all  over  blood,  and  his  wife  weltering  in  the  midst 
of  it.  Upon  this  the  serjeant,  almost  in  a  frenzy, 
cried  out,  "  O  Heavens '.  I  have  killed  my  wife.  I 
have  stabbed  her!  I  have  stabbed  her!"  "What 
can  be  the  meaning  of  all  this '?"  said  Booth.  "  O,  sir!" 
cries  the  serjeant,  '•  I  dreamt  I  was  rescuing  your 
lady  from  the  hands  of  colonel  James,  and  I  have 
killed  my  poor  wife." — Here  he  threw  himself  upon 
the  bed  by  her,  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  behaved 
like  one  frantic  with  despair. 

By  this  time  Amelia  had  thro^ni  on  a  wrapping- 
gown,  and  was  come  up  into  the  room  where  the 
serjeant  and  his  wife  were  lying  on  the  bed,  and 
Booth  standing  like  a  motionless  statue  by  the  bed- 
side. Amelia  had  some  difficulty  to  conquer  the 
effects  of  her  own  surprise  on  this  occasion ;  for  a 
more  ghastly  and  horrible  sight  than  the  bed  pre- 
sented could  not  be  conceived. 

Amelia  sent  Booth  to  call  up  the  maid  of  the 
house,  in  order  to  lend  her  assistance ;  but  before 
his  return  Mrs.  Atkinson  began  to  come  to  herself; 
and  soon  after,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  the  ser- 
jeant, it  was  discovered  she  had  no  wound.  In- 
deed, the  delicate  nose  of  Amelia  soon  made  that 
discovery,  which  the  grosser  smell  of  the  serjeant, 
and  perhaps  his  fright,  had  prevented  him  from 
making  ;  for  now  it  appeared  that  the  red  liquor 
with  which  the  bed  was  stained,  though  it  may, 
perhaps,  sometimes  run  through  the  veins  of  a  fine 
lady,  was  not  what  is  properly  called  blood,  but 
was,  uideed,  no  other  than  cherry -brandy,  a  bottle 
of  which  Mrs.  Atkinson  always  kept  in  her  room  to 
be  ready  for  immediate  use,  and  to  which  she  used 
to  apply  for  comfort  in  all  her  afflictions.  This  the 
poor  serjeant,  in  his  extreme  hurry,  had  mistaken 
for  a  bottle  of  water.  Matters  were  now  soon  ac- 
commodated, and  no  other  mischief  appeared  to  he 
done,  unless  to  the  bed-clothes.  Amelia  and  Booth 
returned  back  to  their  room,  and  Mrs.  Atkinson 
rose  from  her  bed  in  order  to  equip  it  with  a  pair  of 
clean  sheets. 

And  thus  this  adventure  would  have  ended  with- 
out producing  any  kind  of  consequence,  had  not 


the  words  which  the  serjeant  uttered  in  his  frenzy 
made  some  slight  impression  on  Booth ;  so  much,  at 
least,  as  to  awaken  his  curiosity  ;  so  that  in  the 
morning  when  he  arose  he  sent  for  the  serjeant,  and 
desired  to  hear  the  particulars  of  this  dream,  since 
Amelia  was  concerned  in  it. 

The  serjeant  at  first  seemed  unwilling  to  comply, 
and  endeavoured  to  make  excuses.  This,  pei-haps, 
increased  Booth's  curiosity,  and  he  said,  "  Nay,  1 
am  resolved  to  hear  it.  Why,  you  simpleton,  do  you 
imagine  me  weak  enough  to  be  afi'ected  by  a  dream, 
however  terrible  it  may  be!" 

"  Nay,  sir,"  cries  the  serjeant,  "  as  for  that  matter, 
dreams  have  sometimes  fallen  out  to  be  true.  One 
of  my  own,  I  know,  did  so,  concerning  your  honorn- ; 
for,  when  you  courted  my  young  lady,  I  dreamt  you 
was  married  to  her ;  and  yet  it  was  at  a  time  when 
neither  I  mjself,  nor  any  of  the  country,  thought 
you  would  ever  obtain  lier.  But  Heaven  forbid 
this  dream  shoidd  ever  come  to  pass  !" 

"  Why,  what  was  this  dream!"  cries  Booth.  "  I 
insist  on  knowing." 

"  To  be  sure,  sir,"  cries  the  serjeant,  "  I  must  not 
refuse  you ;  but  I  hope  you  will  never  think  any 
more  of  it.  Why  then,  sir,  I  dreamt  that  your 
honour  was  gone  to  the  West  Indies,  and  had  left 
my  lady  in  the  care  of  colonel  James  ;  and  last  night 
I  dreamt  the  colonel  came  to  my  lady's  bed-side, 
oftering  to  ravish  her,  and  with  a  drawn  sword  in 
his  hand,  threatening  to  stab  her  that  moment  un- 
less she  would  comply  with  his  desires.  How  I 
came  to  be  by  I  know  not ;  but  I  dreamt  I  rushed 
upon  him,  caught  him  by  the  throat,  and  swore  I 
would  put  him  to  death  unless  he  instantly  left  the 
room.  Here  I  waked,  and  this  was  my  dream.  I 
never  paid  any  regard  to  a  dream  in  my  life — but, 
indeed,  I  never  dreamt  anything  so  very  plain  as 
this.  It  appeared  downright  reality.  I  am  sure  I 
have  left  the  marks  of  my  fiugers  in  my  wife's  throat. 
I  would  not  have  taken  a  hmidred  pound  to  have 
used  her  so." 

"Faith,"  cries  Booth,  "it  was  an  odd  dream 
and  not  so  easily  to  be  accounted  for  as  that  you 
had  formerly  of  my  marriage  ;  for,  as  Shakspeare  says, 
dreams  denote  a  forgone  conchcsion.  Now  it  is  im- 
possible you  should  ever  have  thought  of  any  such 
matter  as  this." 

"  However,  sir,"  cries  the  serjeant,  "  it  is  in  j'our 
honour's  power  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  this 
dream's  coming  to  pass,  by  not  leaving  my  lady  to 
the  care  of  the  colonel  ;  if  you  must  go  from  her, 
certainly  there  are  other  places  where  she  may  be 
with  great  safety  ;  and,  since  my  wife  tells  me  that 
my  lady  is  so  very  unwilling,  whatever  reasons  she 
may  have,  I  hope  your  honour  will  oblige  her." 

"  Now  I  recollect  it,"  cries  Booth,  "  Mrs.  Atkinson 
hath  once  or  twice  dropped  some  disrespectful  words 
of  the  colonel.  He  hath  done  something  to  disoblige 
her." 

"  He  hath  indeed,  sir,"  replied  the  serjeant:  "  he 
hath  said  that  of  her  which  she  doth  not  deserve, 
and  for  which,  if  he  had  not  been  my  superior  officer, 
I  would  have  cut  both  his  ears  off.  Nay,  for  that 
matter,  he  can  speak  ill  of  other  people  besides  her." 

"  Do  you  know,  Atkinson,"  cries  Booth,  very 
gravely,  "  that  you  are  talking  of  the  dearest  friend 
I  have  '?" 

"  To  be  honest  then,"  answered  the  serjeant,  "  I 
do  not  think  so.  If  I  did,  I  should  love  him  much 
better  than  I  do." 

"  I  must  and  will  have  this  explained,"  cries 
Booth.  "  I  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  you,  At- 
kinson, to  think  you  would  drop  such  things  as  you 
have  without  some  reason — and  I  will  know  it." 
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"  I  am  sorry  I  have  dropped  a  word,"  cries  Atkin- 
son. "I  am  sure  I  did  not  intend  it;  and  your 
honour  hath  drawn  it  from  me  unawares." 

*'  Indeed,  Atkinson,"  cries  Booth,  "  you  have  made 
me  very  uneasy,  and  I  must  be  satisfied." 

*'  Then,  sir,"  said  the  serjeant,  "  you  shall  give 
me  your  word  of  honour,  or  I  will  be  cut  into  ten 
thousand  pieces  before  I  will  mention  another  syl- 
lable." 

"  AVhat  shall  I  promise  1"  said  Booth. 

"  That  you  will  not  resent  anything  I  shall  lay  to 
the  colonel,"  answered  Atkinson. 

"Resent! — Well,  I  give  you  my  honour,"  said 
Booth. 

The  Serjeant  made  him  bind  himself  over  and 
over  again,  and  then  related  to  him  the  scene  which 
formerly  passed  between  the  colonel  and  himself,  as 
far  as  concerned  Booth  himself;  but  concealed  all 
that  more  immediately  related  to  Amelia. 

"  Atkinson,"  cries  Booth,  "  I  cannot  be  angry 
with  you,  for  I  know  you  love  me,  and  I  have  many 
obligations  to  you  ;  but  you  have  done  wrong  in 
censuring  the  colonel  for  what  he  said  of  me.  I 
deserved  all  that  he  said,  and  his  censures  proceed- 
ed from  his  friendship." 

"  But  it  was  not  so  kind,  sir,"  said  Atkuison,  "  to 
say  such  things  to  me  who  am  but  a  serjeant,  and  at 
such  a  time  too." 

*•  I  will  hear  no  more,"  cries  Booth.  "  Be  assured 
you  are  the  only  man  I  would  forgive  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  and  I  forgive  you  only  on  condition  you  never 
speak  a  word  more  of  this  nature.  This  silly  dream 
hath  mtoxicated  you." 

"  I  have  done,  sir,"  cries  the  serjeant.  "  I  know 
my  distance,  and  whom  I  am  to  obey ;  but  I  have 
one  favour  to  beg  of  your  honour,  never  to  mention 
a  word  of  what  I  have  said  to  my  lady  ;  for  I  know 
she  never  would  forgive  me ;  I  know  she  never 
would,  by  what  my  wife  hath  told  me.  Besides, 
you  need  not  mention  it,  sir,  to  my  lady,  for  she 
knows  it  all  already,  and  a  great  deal  more." 

Booth  presently  parted  from  the  serjeant,  having 
desired  him  to  close  his  lips  on  this  occasion,  and 
repaired  to  his  wife,  to  whom  he  related  the  Serjeant's 
di'eam. 

Amelia  turned  as  white  as  snow,  and  fell  into  so. 
violent  a  trembling  that  Booth  plainly  perceived  her 
emotion,  and  immediately  partook  of  it  himself. 
•'  Sure,  my  dear,"  said  he,  staring  wildly,  "  there  is 
more  in  this  than  I  know.  A  silly  dream  could  not 
so  discompose  you.  I  beg  you,  I  entreat  you  to 
tell  me — hath  ever  colonel  James — " 

At  the  very  mention  of  the  colonel's  name  Amelia 
fell  on  her  knees,  and  begged  her  husband  not  to 
frighten  her. 

"  "What  do  I  say,  my  dear  love,"  cried  Booth, 
'•  that  can  frighten  you  V' 

"  Nothing,  my  dear,"  said  she  ;  "but  my  spirits 
are  so  discomposed  with  the  dreadful  scene  I  saw 
last  night,  that  a  dream,  which  at  another  time  I 
should  have  laughed  at,  hath  shocked  me.  Do  but 
promise  me  that  you  will  not  leave  me  behind  you, 
and  I  am  easy." 

"  You  may  be  so,"  cries  Booth,  "  for  I  will  never 
deny  you  anything.  But  make  me  easy  too.  I  must 
know  if  you  have  seen  anything  in  colonel  James  to 
displease  you." 

"  Why  should  you  suspect  iti"  cries  Amelia. 

"  You  torment  me  to  death,"  cries  Boot)".  "  By 
Heavens !  I  will  know  the  truth.  Hath  he  r^ver  said 
or  done  anything  which  you  dislike  V 

"  How,  my  dear,"  said  Amelia,  "  can  you  ima- 
gine I  should  dislike  a  man  who  is  so  much  your 
friend  1     Think  of  all  the  obligations  you  have  to 


him,  and  then  you  may  easily  resolve  jourself.  Do 
you  think,  because  I  refuse  to  stay  behind  you  in 
his  house,  that  I  have  any  objection  to  himl  No, 
my  dear,  had  he  done  a  thousand  times  more  than 
he  hath — was  he  an  angel  instead  of  a  man,  I  would 
not  quit  my  Billy.  There's  the  score,  my  dear — 
there's  the  misery,  to  be  left  by  you." 

Booth  embraced  her  with  the  most  passionate  rap- 
tures, and,  looking  on  her  with  inexpressible  tender- 
ness, cried,  "  Upon  my  soul,  I  am  not  worthy  of 
you :  I  am  a  fool,  and  yet  you  cannot  blame  me. 
If  the  stupid  miser  hoards,  with  such  care,  his 
worthless  treasure  —  if  he  waiches  it  with  such 
anxiety — if  every  apprehension  of  another's  sharing 
the  least  part  fills  his  soul  with  such  agonies — O 
Amelia !  what  must  be  my  condition,  what  terrors 
must  I  feel,  while  I  am  watching  over  a  jewel  of 
such  real,  such  inestimable  worth!" 

"  I  can,  with  great  truth,  return  the  compliment," 
cries  Amelia.  "  I  have  my  treasure  too ;  and  am  so 
much  a  miser,  that  no  force  shall  ever  tear  me  from 
it." 

"  I  am  ashamed  of  my  folly,"  cries  Booth  ;  "  and 
yet  it  is  all  from  extreme  tenderness.  Nay,  you 
yourself  are  the  occasion.  Why  will  you  ever  at- 
tempt to  keep  a  secret  from  me  "i  Do  you  think  I 
should  have  resented  to  my  friend  his  just  censure 
of  my  conduct  ■?" 

"  What  censure,  my  dear  love  1"  cries  Amelia. 

"  Nay,  the  serjeant  hath  told  me  all,"  cries  Booth 
— "  nay,  and  that  he  hath  told  it  to  you.  Poor 
soul !  thou  couldst  not  endure  to  hear  me  accused, 
though  never  so  justly,  and  by  so  good  a  friend. 
Indeed,  my  dear,  I  have  discovered  the  cause  of  that 
resentment  to  the  colonel  which  you  could  not  hide 
from  me.  I  love  you,  I  adore  you  for  it ;  indeed, 
I  could  not  forgive  a  slighting  word  on  you.  But, 
why  do  I  compare  things  so  unlike  1 — what  the 
colonel  said  of  me  was  just  and  true  ;  every  reflec- 
tion on  my  Amelia  must  be  false  and  villanous." 

The  discernment  of  Amelia  was  extremely  quick, 
and  she  now  perceived  what  had  happened,  and  how 
much  her  husband  knew  of  the  truth.  She  resolved 
therefore  to  humour  him,  and  fell  severely  on  colonel 
James  for  what  he  had  said  to  the  serjeant,  which 
Booth  endeavoured  all  he  could  to  soften  ;  and  thus 
ended  this  atfair,  Avhich  had  brought  Booth  to  the 
very  brink  of  a  discovery  which  must  have  given 
him  the  highest  torment,  if  it  had  not  produced  any 
of  those  tragical  effects  which  Amelia  apprehended. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

In  which  the  author  appears  to  be  master  of  that  profound 
learning  called  the  knowledge  of  the  town. 
jMrs.  James  now  came  to  pay  a  morning's  visit  to 
Amelia.  She  entered  the  room  with  her  usual 
gaiety,  and,  after  a  slight  preface,  addressing  her- 
self to  Booth,  said  she  had  been  quarreUing  with 
her  husband  on  his  account.  "  I  know  not,"  said 
she,  "  what  he  means  by  thinking  of  sending  you 
the  Lord  knows  whither.  I  have  insisted  on  his 
asking  something  for  you  nearer  home  ;  and  it 
would  be  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  if  he  should 
not  obtain  it.  Are  we  resolved  never  to  encourage 
merit,  but  to  throw  away  all  our  preferments  on 
those  who  do  not  deserve  them '?  What  a  set  of 
contemptible  wretches  do  we  see  strutting  about  the 
tovm  in  scarlet !" 

Booth  made  a  very  low  bow,  and  modestly  spoke 
in  disparagement  of  himself.  To  which  she  an- 
swered, "  Indeed,  Mr.  Booth,  you  have  merit ;  I 
have  heard  it  from  my  brother,  who  is  a  judge  of 
those  matters,  and  I  am  sure  cannot  be  suspected 
of  flattery.     He  is   youi-  friend  as  well  as  myself; 
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and  we  will  never  let  Mr.  James^^rest  till  he  hath 
got  YOU  a  commission  in  England." 

Booth  bowed  again,  and  was  ofFermg  to  speak, 
but  she  interrupted  him,  saying,  »  I  will  have  no 
thanks,  nor  no  fine  speeches  ;  if  I  can  do  you  any 
service  I  shall  think  I  am  only  paynig  the  debt  of 
friendship  to  my  dear  Mrs.  Booth." 

Amelia,  who  had  long  since  forgot  the  dislike  she 
had  taken  to  Mrs.  James  at  her  first  seeing  her  m 
town,  had  attributed  it  to  the  right  cause,  and  had 
be^nin  to  resume  her  former  friendship  tor  her,  ex- 
pressed very  warm  sentiments  of  gratitude  on  this 
occasion.  She  told  iNIrs.  James  she  should  be  eter- 
nally obliged  to  her  if  she  could  succeed  in  her  kind 
endeavours ;  for  that  the  thoughts  of  parting  again 
with  her  husband  had  given  her  the  utmost  concern. 
«'  Indeed,"  added  she,  "I  cannot  help  saying  he  hath 
some  merit  in  the  service,  for  he  hath  received  two 
dreadful  wounds  in  it,  one  of  which  very  greatly  en- 
dangered his  life  ;  and  I  am  convinced,  if  his  pre- 
tensions were  hacked  with  any  interest,  he  would 
not  fail  of  success." 

<'  They  shall  be  backed  with  interest,"  cries  Mrs. 
James,  "  if  my  husband  hath  any.  He  hath  no 
favour  to  ask  for  himself,  nor  for  any  other  friend 
that  I  know  of;  and,  indeed,  to  grant  a  man  his 
just  due  ought  hardly  to  be  thought  a  favour.  Resume 
your  old  gaiety,  therefore,  my  dear  Emily.  Lord  ! 
I  remember  the  time  when  you  was  much  the  gayer 
creature  of  the  two.  But  you  make  an  arrant  mope 
of  yourself  by  confining  yourself  at  home  —  one 
never  meets  you  anywhere.  Come,  you  shall  go 
with  me  to  the  lady  i5etty  Castleton's." 

"  Indeed,  you  must  excuse  me,  my  dear,"  an- 
swered Amelia,  "  I  do  not  know  lady  Betty." 

"  Not  know  lady  Betty!  how  is  that  possible  1 — 
but  no  matter,  I  will  introduce  you.  She  keeps  a 
morning  rout ;  hardly  a  rout,  indeed  ;  a  little  bit  of 
a  drum — only  four  or  five  tables.  Come,  take  your 
capuchin  ;  you  positively  shall  go.  Booth,  you 
shall  go  with  us  too.  Though  you  are  with  your 
wife,  another  woman  will  keep  you  in  countenance." 
"  La!  child,"  cries  Amelia,  "  how  you  rattle !  " 
"  I  am  in  spirits,"  answered  Mrs.  James,  "  this 
morning ;  for  I  won  four  rubbers  together  last 
night ;  "and  betted  the  things,  and  won  almost  every 
bet.  I  am  in  luck,  and  we  Avill  contrive  to  be  part- 
ners— Come." 

'<  Nay,  child,  you  shall  not  refuse  Mrs.  James," 
said  Booth. 

"  I  have  scarce  seen  my  children  to-day,"  an- 
swered Amelia.  "  Besides,  I  mortally  detest  cards." 
"  Detest  cards  I"  cries  Mrs.  James.  "  How  can 
you  be  so  stupid  %  I  would  not  live  a  day  without 
them — nay,  indeed,  I  do  not  believe  I  should  be 
able  to  exist.  Is  there  so  delightful  a  sight  in  the 
world  as  the  four  honours  in  one's  own  hand,  un- 
less it  be  three  natural  aces  at  brag"? — And  you  really 
hate  cards'?" 

"  Upon  reflection,"  cries  Amelia,  "  I  have  some- 
times had  great  pleasure  in  them — in  seeing  my 
children  build  houses  with  them.  My  little  boy  is 
so  dexterous  that  he  will  sometimes  build  up  the 
whole  pack." 

"  Indeed,  Booth,"  cries  Mrs.  James,  "  this  good 
woman  of  yours  is  strangely  altered  since  I  knew 
her  first ;  but  she  will  always  be  a  good  creature." 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  dear,"  cries  Amelia,  "  you 
are  altered  too  very  greatly  ;  but  I  doubt  not  to 
live  to  see  you  alter  again,  when  you  come  to  have 
as  many  ehilJron  as  I  have." 

"Children!"  cries  Mrs.  James  ;  "  you  make  me 
shudder.  How  can  you  envy  me  the  only  circum- 
stance which  makes  matrimony  comfortable  l" 


"  Indeed,  my  dear,"  said  Amelia,  "  you  injure 
me  ;  for  I  envy  no  woman's  happiness  in  marriage." 
At  these  words  such  looks  passed  between  Booth 
and  his  wife  as,  to  a  sensible  by-stander,  would  have 
made  all  the  airs  of  Mrs.  James  appear  in  the  high- 
est degree  contemptible,  and  would  have  rendered 
herself  the  object  of  compassion.  Nor  could  that 
lady  avoid  looking  a  little  silly  on  the  occasion. 

Amelia  now,  at  the  earnest  desire  of  her  husband, 
accoutred  herself  to  attend  her  friend  ;  but  first  she 
insisted  on  visiting  her  children,  to  whom  she  gave 
several  hearty  kisses,  and  then,  recommending  them 
to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Atkinson,  she  and  her  husband 
accompanied  Mrs.  James  to  the  rout ;  Avhere  few  of 
my  fine  readers  will  be  displeased  to  make  part  of 
the  company. 

The  two  ladies  and  Booth  then  entered  an  apart- 
ment beset  with  card-tables,  like  the  rooms  at  Bath 
and  Tunbridge.  Mrs.  James  immediately  introduced 
her  friends  to  lady  Betty,  who  received  them  very 
civilly,  and  presently  engaged  Booth  and  Mrs.  James 
in  a  party  at  whist ;  for,  as  to  Amelia,  she  so  much 
declined  playing,  that  as  the  party  could  be  filled 
without  her,  she  was  permitted  to  sit  by. 

And  now,  who  should  make  his  appearance  but 
the  noble  peer  of  whom  so  much  honourable  men- 
tion hath  already  been  made  in  this  history  1  He 
walked  directly  up  to  Amelia,  and  addressed  her 
with  as  perfect  a  confidence  as  if  he  had  not  been 
in  the  least  couscious  of  having  in  any  manner  dis- 
pleased her  ;  though  the  reader  will  hardly  suppose 
that  Mrs.  Ellison  had  kept  anything  a  secret  from 
him. 

Amelia  was  not,  however,  so  forgetful.  She  made 
him  a  very  distant  curtsej',  would  scarce  vouchsafe 
an  answer  to  anything  he  said,  and  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  shifting  her  chair  and  retiring  from 
him. 

Her  behaviour,  indeed,  was  such  that  the  peer 
plainly  perceived  that  he  should  get  no  advantage 
by  pursuing  her  any  farther  at  present.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  attempting  to  follow  her,  he  turned  on 
his  heel  and  addressed  his  discourse  to  another  lady, 
though  he  could  not  avoid  often  casting  his  eyes  to- 
wards Amelia  as  long  as  she  remained  in  the  room. 
Fortune,  Avhich  seems  to  have  been  generally  no 
great  friend  to  Mr.  Booth,  gave  him  no  extraordi- 
nary marks  of  her  favour  at  play.  He  lost  two  full 
rubbers,  which  cost  five  guineas  ;  after  which,  Ame- 
lia, who  was  uneasy  at  his  lordship's  presence,  beg- 
ged him  ill  a  whisper  to  return  home  ;  with  which 
request  he  directly  complied. 

Nothing,  I  think,  remarkable  happened  to  Booth, 
unless  the  renewal  of  his  acquaintance  with  an  officer 
Avhom  he  had  known  abroad,  and  who  made  one  of 
his  party  at  the  whist-table. 

The  name  of  this  gentleman,  with  whom  the 
reader  will  hereafter  be  better  acquainted,  was  Trent. 
He  had  formerly  been  in  the  same  regiment  -with 
Booth,  and  there  was  some  intimacy  between  them. 
Captain  Trent  expressed  great  delight  in  meeting 
his  brother  officer,  and  both  mutually  promised  to 
visit  each  other. 

The  scenes  which  had  passed  the  preceding  night 
and  that  morning  had  so  confused  Amelia's  thoughts, 
that,  in  the  hurry  in  which  she  was  carried  oft"  by 
Mrs.  James,  she  had  entirely  forgot  her  appointment 
with  Dr.  Harrison.  When  she  was  informed  at  her 
return  home  that  the  doctor  had  been  to  wait  upon 
her,  and  had  expressed  some  anger  at  her  being  gone 
out,  she  became  greatly  uneasy,  and  begged  her 
husband  to  go  to  the  doctor's  lodgings  and  make 
her  apology. 

But,  lest  the  reader  should  be  as  angry  with  the 
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doctor  as  he  had  declared  himself  with  Amelia,  we 
thinlv  proper  to  explain  the  matter.  Nothing  then 
was  farther  from  the  doctor's  mind  than  the  concep- 
tion of  any  anger  towards  Amelia.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  the  girl  answered  him  that  her  mistress 
was  not  at  home,  the  doctor  said  with  great  good 
humour,  '*  How  !  not  at  home !  then  tell  your  mis- 
tress she  is  a  giddy  yagabond,  and  I  will  come  to  see 
her  no  more  till  she  sends  for  me."  This  the  poor 
girl,  from  misunderstanding  one  word,  and  half  for- 
getting the  rest,  had  construed  into  great  passion, 
several  very  bad  words,  and  a  declaration  that  he 
would  never  see  Amelia  any  more. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

In  which  two  strangers  make  their  appearance. 
Booth  went  to  the  doctor's  lodgings,  and  found 
him  engaged  with  his  country  friend  and  his  son, 
a  young  gentleman  who  was  lately  in  orders  ;  both 
whom  the  doctor  had  left  to  keep  his  appointment 
with  Amelia. 

After  what  we  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  last 
chapter  we  need  take  little  notice  of  the  apology 
made  by  Booth,  or  the  doctor's  reception  of  it,  which 
was  in  his  peculiar  manner.  "  Your  wife,"  said  he, 
"  is  a  vain  hussy  to  think  herself  worth  my  anger  ; 
hut  tell  her  I  have  the  vanity  myself  to  think  I  can- 
not be  angry  without  a  better  cause.  And  yet  tell 
her  I  intend  to  punish  her  for  her  levity  ;  for,  if 
you  go  abroad,  I  have  determined  to  take  her  down 
with  me  into  the  country,  and  make  her  do  penance 
there  till  you  retm-n." 

"  Dear  sir,"  said  Booth,  "  I  know  not  how  to 
thank  you  if  you  are  in  earnest." 

"  I  assure  you  then  I  am  in  earnest,"  cries  the 
doctor ;  "  but  you  need  not  thank  me,  however, 
since  you  know  not  how." 

"  But  would  not  that,  sir,"  said  Booth,  "be  show- 
ing a  slight  to  the  colonel's  invitation  1  and  you 
know  I  have  so  many  obligations  to  him." 

Don't  tell  me  of  the  colonel,"  cries  the  doctor ; 
♦'  the  church  is  to  he  first  served.  Besides,  sir,  I 
have  priority  of  right,  even  to  yourself.  You  stole 
my  little  lamb  from  me  ;  for  I  was  her  first  love." 

"  Well,  sir,"  cries  Booth,  "  if  I  should  be  so  un- 
happy to  leave  her  to  any  one,  she  must  herself  de- 
termine ;  and,  I  believe,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
guess  where  her  choice  will  fall  ;  for  of  all  men,  next 
to  her  husband,  T  believe,  none  can  contend  with 
Dr.  Harrison  in  her  favour." 

"  Since  you  say  so,"  cries  the  doctor,  "  fetch  her 
hither  to  dinner  with  us  ;  for  I  am  at  least  so  good 
a  Christian  to  love  those  that  love  me — I  will  show 
you  my  daughter,  my  old  friend,  for  I  am  really 
proud  of  her — and  you  may  bring  my  grand-children 
with  you  if  you  please. 

Booth  made  some  compliments,  and  then  went  on 
his  errand.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone  the  old  gentle- 
man said  to  the  doctor,  "  Pray,  my  good  friend, 
what  daughter  is  this  of  yours  t  I  never  so  much  as 
heard  that  you  was  married." 

"  And  what  then,"  cries  the  doctor  ;  "  did  you 
ever  hear  that  a  pope  was  married  1  and  yet  some 
of  them  have  had  sons  and  daughters,  I  believe  ;  but, 
however,  this  young  gentleman  will  absolve  me 
without  obliging  me  to  penance." 

"  I  have  not  yet  that  power,"  answered  the  young 
clergyman  ;  "  for  I  am  only  in  deacon's  orders." 

"  Are  you  notl"  cries  the  doctor  ;  "  why  then  I 
will  absolve  myself.  You  are  to  know,  then,  my 
good  friend,  that  this  young  lady  was  the  daughter 
of  a  neighbour  of  mine,  who  is  since  dead,  and  whose 
sins,  I  hope,  are  forgiven  ;  for  she  had  too  much  to 
answer  for  on  her  child's  account.     Her  father  was 


my  intimate  acquaintance  and  friend ;  a  worthier 
man,  indeed,  I  believe,  never  lived.  He  died  sud- 
denly when  his  children  were  infants  ;  and,  perhaps, 
to  the  suddenness  of  his  death  it  was  owing  that  he 
did  not  recommend  any  care  of  them  to  me.  How- 
ever, I,  in  some  measure,  took  that  charge  upon  me  ; 
and  particularly  of  her  whom  I  call  my  daughter. 
Indeed,  as  she  grew  up  she  discovered  so  many 
good  qualities  that  she  wanted  not  the  remembrance 
of  her  father's  merit  to  recommend  her.  1  do  her 
no  more  than  justice  when  I  say  she  is  one  of  the 
best  creatures  I  ever  knew.  She  hath  a  sweetness 
of  temper,  a  generosity  of  spirit,  an  openness  of 
heart — in  a  word,  she  hath  a  true  Christian  disposi- 
tion. I  may  call  her  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom 
there  is  no  guile." 

"  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  daughter,"  cries  the  old 
gentleman ;  "  for,  to  a  man  of  your  disposition,  to 
find  out  an  adequate  object  of  your  benevolence  is, 
I  acknowledge,  to  find  a  treasure." 

"  It  is,  indeed,  a  happiness,"  cries  the  doctor. 

<'  The  greatest  difficulty,"  added  the  gentleman, 
"  which  persons  of  your  turn  of  mind  meet  with,  is 
in  finding  proper  objects  for  their  goodness  ;  for  no- 
thing sure  can  be  more  irksome  to  a  generous  mind 
than  to  discover  that  it  hath  thro-\vn  away  all  its 
good  offices  on  a  soil  that  bears  no  other  fruit  than 
ingratitude." 

"  I  remember,"  cries  the  doctor,  "  Phocylides 
saith, 

But  he  speaks  more  like  a  philosopher  than  a 
Christian.  I  am  more  pleased  with  a  French  writer, 
one  of  the  best,  indeed,  that  I  ever  read,  who  blames 
men  for  lamenting  the  ill  return  which  is  so  often 
made  to  the  best  ofBces.f  A  true  Christian  can 
never  be  disappointed  if  he  doth  not  receive  his 
reward  in  this  world ;  the  labourer  might  as  well 
complain  that  he  is  not  paid  his  hire  in  the  middle 
of  the  day." 

"  I  own,  indeed,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  if  we  see 
it  in  that  light — " 

<'  And  in  what  light  should  we  see  iti"  answered 
the  doctor.  "  Are  we  like  Agrippa,  only  almost 
Christians  1  or,  is  Christianity  a  matter  of  bare 
theory,  and  not  a  rule  for  our  practice  1" 

"Practical,  undoubtedly;  undoubtedly  practical," 
cries  the  gentleman.  "  Your  example  might  indeed 
have  convinced  me  long  ago  that  we  ought  to  do 
good  to  every  one." 

"  Pardon  me,  father,"  cries  the  young  divine, 
"  that  is  rather  a  heathenish  than  a  Christian  doc- 
trine. Homer,  I  remember,  introduces  in  his  Iliad 
one  Axylus,  of  whom  he  says, — 

#/Xa;   S'  ?v  av^feoToift' 

Vlavra;  yap  (piXiiffKtv  .'^ 
But  Plato,  who,  of  the  heathens,  came  nearest  to 
the  Christian  philosophy,  condemned  this  as  impious 
doctrine  ;  so  Eustathius  tells  us,  folio  474." 

"  I  know  he  doth,"  cries  the  doctor,  "  and  so 
Barnes  tells  us,  in  his  note  upon  the  place ;  but  if 
you  remember  the  rest  of  the  quotation  as  well  as 
you  do  that  from  Eustathius,  you  might  have  added 
the  obsei-vation  which  Mr.  Dryden  makes  in  favour 
of  this  passage,  that  he  found  not,  in  all  the  Latin 
authors,  so  admirable  an  instance  of  extensive  huma- 
nity. You  might  have  likewise  remembered  the 
noble  sentiment  with  which  Mr.  Barnes  ends  his 
note,  the  sense  of  which  is  taken  from  the  fifth  chap- 
ter of  Matthew : — 

*  To  do  a  kindness  to  a  bad  man  is  like  sowing  your  seed 
in  the  sea. 

t  D'Esprit. 

%  He  was  a  friend  to  mankind,  for  he  loved  them  all. 
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M/yS'  aya^oiiTt  Kotxtiifft  r    It'  avhpaffiy  l^afarsWii. 

"  It  seems,  therefore,  as  if  this  character  rather  be- 
came a  christian  than  a  heathen,  for  Homer  could 
not  have  transcribed  it  from  any  of  his  deities. 
"Whom  is  it,  therefore,  we  imitate  by  such  extensive 
benevolence ']" 

"  What  a  prodigious  memory  you  have  !"  cries  the 
old  gentleman :  "indeed,  son,  you  must  not  con- 
tend with  the  doctor  in  these  matters." 

"  I  shall  not  give  my  opinion  hastily,"  cries  the 
son.  "  I  know,  again,  what  Mr.  Poole,  in  his  anno- 
tations, says  on  that  verse  of  St.  Matthew — That  it 
is  only  to  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  their  heads.  How 
are  M'e  to  understand,  pray,  the  text  immediately 
preceding'? — Love  your  enemies,  hless  them  that 
curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you." 

"  You  know,  I  suppose,  young  gentleman,"  said 
the  doctor,  "  how  these  words  are  generally  under- 
stood. The  commentator  you  mention,  I  think, 
tells  us  that  love  is  not  here  to  be  taken  in  the  strict 
sense,  so  as  to  signify  the  complacency  of  the  heart ; 
youmayhate  your  enemies  as  God's  enemies,  and  seek 
due  revenge  of  them  for  his  honour;  and,  for  your 
own  sakes  too,  you  may  seek  moderate  satisfaction  of 
them  ;  but  then  you  are  to  love  them  with  a  love  con- 
sistent with  these  things  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  plainer 
words,  you  are  to  love  them  and  hate  them,  and  bless 
and  curse,  and  do  them  good  and  mischief." 

"  Excellent !  admirable  1"  said  the  old  gentleman ; 
"  you  have  a  most  inimitable  turn  to  ridicule." 

"  I  do  not  approve  ridicule,"  said  the  son,  '*  on 
such  subjects." 

"  Nor  I  neither,"  cries  the  doctor ;  "  I  will  give 
you  my  opinion,  therefore,  very  seriously.  The 
two  verses  taken  together  contain  a  very  positive 
precept,  delivered  in  the  plainest  words,  and  yet  il- 
lustrated by  the  clearest  instance  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Supreme  Being ;  and  lastly,  the  practice  of  this 
precept  is  most  nobly  enforced  by  the  reward  an- 
nexed— that  ye  may  he  the  children,  and  so  forth. 
No  man  who  understands  what  it  is  to  love,  and  to 
bless,  and  to  do  good,  can  mistake  the  meaning. 
But  if  they  required  any  comment,  the  scripture  it- 
self affords  enow.  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him; 
if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink;  tiot  rendering  evil  for 
evil  or  railing  for  railing,  hut  contrariioise,  blessing. 
They  do  not,  indeed,  want  the  comments  of  men, 
who,  when  they  cannot  bend  their  minds  to  the 
obedience  of  scripture,  are  desirous  to  wrest  scrip- 
ture to  a  compliance  with  their  o^vn  inclinations." 

"  Most  nobly  and  justly  observed,"  cries  the  old 
gentleman.  "  Indeed,  my  good  friend,  you  have  ex- 
plained the  text  with  the  utmost  perspicuity." 

"  But  if  this  be  the  meaning,"  cries  the  son, 
"  there  must  be  an  end  of  all  law  and  justice,  for  I 
do  not  see  how  any  man  can  prosecute  his  enemy  in 
a  court  of  justice." 

"Pardon  me,  sir,"  cries  the  doctor.  "  Indeed,  as 
an  enemy  merely,  and  from  a  spu-it  of  revenge,  he 
cannot,  and  he  ought  not  to  prosecute  him  ;  but  as 
an  offender  against  the  laws  of  his  country  he  may, 
and  it  is  his  duty  so  to  do.  Is  there  any  spirit  of  re- 
venge in  the  magistrates  or  officers  of  justice  when 
they  punish  criminals  ?  Why  do  such,  ordinarily  I 
mean,  concern  themselves  in  inflicting  punishments, 
but  because  it  is  their  dutyl  and  why  may  not  a 
private  man  deliver  an  offender  into  the  hands  of 
justice  from  the  same  laudable  motive "?  Revenge, 
indeed,  of  all  kinds,  is  strictly  prohibited  ;  wherefore, 
as  we  are  not  to  execute  it  with  our  own  hands,  so 
neither  are  we  to  make  use  of  the  law  as  the  instru- 
ment of  private  malice,  and  to  worry  each  other 
•with  inveteracy  and  rancour.     And  where  is   the 


great  difficulty  in  obeying  this  wise,  this  generous, 
this  noble  precept  1  If  revenge  be,  as  a  certain  di- 
vine, not  greatly  to  his  honour,  calls  it,  the  most 
luscious  morsel  the  devil  ever  dropped  into  the 
mouth  of  a  sinner,  it  must  be  allowed  at  least  to 
cost  us  often  extremely  dear.  It  is  a  dainty,  if  in- 
deed it  be  one,  which  we  come  at  with  great  inquie- 
tude, with  great  difficulty,  and  with  great  danger. 
However  pleasant  it  may  be  to  the  palate  while  we 
are  feeding  on  it,  it  is  sure  to  leave  a  bitter  relish 
behind  it ;  and  so  far,  indeed,  it  may  be  called  a 
luscious  morsel,  that  the  most  greedy  appetites  are 
soon  glutted,  and  the  most  eager  longing  for  it  is 
soon  turned  into  loathing  and  repentance.  I  allow 
there  is  something  tempting  in  its  outward  appear- 
ance, but  it  is  like  the  beautiful  coloiu-  of  some 
poisons,  from  which,  however  they  may  attract  our 
eyes,  a  regard  to  our  own  welfare  commands  us  ta 
abstain.  And  this  is  an  abstinence  to  which  vnsdom 
alone,  without  any  divine  command,  hath  been  often 
found  adequate,  with  instances  of  which  the  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  everywhere  abound.  May  not  a 
christian,  therefore,  be  well  ashamed  of  making  a 
stumbling-block  of  a  precept  which  is  not  only  con- 
sistent with  his  worldly  interest,  but  to  which  so 
noble  an  incentive  is  proposed  1" 

The  old  gentleman  fell  into  raptures  at  this  speech, 
and,  after  making  many  compliments  to  the  doctor 
upon  it,  he  turned  to  his  son,  and  told  him  he  had 
an  opportunity  now  of  learning  more  in  one  day  than 
he  had  learned  at  the  university  in  a  twelvemonth. 

The  son  replied,  that  he  allowed  the  doctrine  to 
be  extremely  good  in  general,  and  that  he  agreed 
with  the  greater  part ;  "  but  I  must  make  a  distinc- 
tion," said  he.  However,  he  was  interrupted  from 
his  distinction  at  present,  for  now  Booth  returned 
with  Amelia  and  the  children. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

A  scene  of  modern  wit  and  humour. 
In  the  afternoon  the  old  gentleman  proposed  a  walk 
to  Vauxhall,  a  j)lace  of  which,  he  said,  he  had  heard 
much,  but  had  never  seen  it. 

The  doctor  readily  agreed  to  his  friend's  proposal, 
and  soon  after  ordered  two  coaches  to  be  sent  for  to 
carry  the  whole  company.  But  when  the  servant 
was  gone  for  them  Booth  acquainted  the  doctor  that 
it  was  yet  too  early.  "Is  it  so?"  said  the  doctor; 
"  why,  then,  I  will  carry  you  first  to  one  of  the 
greatest  and  highest  entertainments  in  the  world." 

The  children  pricked  up  their  ears  at  this,  nor  did 
any  of  the  company  guess  what  he  meant ;  and  Ame- 
lia asked  what  entertainment  he  could  carry  them  to 
at  that  time  of  day  % 

"  Suppose,"  says  the  doctor,  "  I  should  carry  you 
to  court." 

"  At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon !"  cries  Booth. 

'*  Ay,  suppose  I  should  have  interest  enough  to  in- 
troduce you  into  the  presence  1" 

"You  are  jesting,  dear  sir,"  cries  Amelia. 

"Indeed,  I  am  serious,"  answered  the  doctor.  "I 
will  introduce  you  into  that  presence,  compared  to 
whom  the  greatest  emperor  on  the  earth  is  many 
millions  of  degrees  meaner  than  the  most  con- 
temptible reptile  is  to  him.  What  entertainment 
can  there  be  to  a  rational  being  equal  to  thisi  Was 
not  the  taste  of  mankind  most  wretchedly  depraved, 
where  would  the  vain  man  find  an  honour,  or 
where  would  the  love  of  pleasure  propose  so  ade- 
quate an  object  as  divine  worship "?  with  what  ecstasy 
must  the  contemplation  of  being  admitted  to  such  a 
pi-esence  fill  the  mind  I  The  pitiful  courts  of  princes  ; 
are  open  to  few,  and  to  those  only  at  particular 
seasons  ;  but  from  this  glorious  and  gracious  presence 
■we  are  none  of  us,  and  at  no  time  excluded." 
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The  doctor  was  proceeding  thus  when  the  ser- 
vant returned,  saying  the  coaches  were  ready  ;  and 
the  whole  company  with  the  greatest  alacrity  at- 
tended the  doctor  to  St  James's  church. 

When  the  service  was  ended,  and  they  were  again 
got  into  their  coaches,  Amelia  returned  the  doctor 
many  thanks  for  the  light  in  whicli  he  had  placed 
divine  worship,  assuring  him  that  she  had  never  be- 
fore had  so  much  transport  in  her  devotion  as  at  this 
time,  and  saying  she  believed  she  should  be  the 
better  for  this  notion  he  had  given  her  as  long  as  she 
lived. 

The  coaches  being  come  to  the  water-side,  they 
all  alighted,  and,  getting  into  one  boat,  proceeded  to 
Vauxhall. 

The  extreme  beauty  and  elegance  of  this  place  is 
well  known  to  almost  every  one  of  my  readers  ;  and 
happy  is  it  for  me  that  it  is  so,  since  to  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  it  would  exceed  my  power  of  de- 
scription. To  delineate  the  particular  beauties  of 
these  gardens  would,  indeed,  require  as  much  pains, 
and  as  much  paper  too,  as  to  rehearse  all  the  good 
actions  of  their  master,  whose  life  proves  the  truth 
of  an  observation  which  I  have  read  in  some  ethic 
writer,  that  a  truly  elegant  taste  is  generally  accom- 
panied with  an  excellency  of  heart;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  true  virtue  is,  indeed,  nothing  else  but 
;rue  taste. 

Here  our  company  diverted  themselves  with  walk- 
ing an  hour  or  two  before  the  music  began.  Of  all 
the  seven.  Booth  alone  had  ever  been  here  before  ;' 
50  that,  to  all  the  rest,  the  place,  with  its  other 
harms,  had  that  of  novelty.  When  the  music 
played,  Amelia,  who  stood  next  to  the  doctor,  said 
:o  him  in  a  whisper,  "  I  hope  I  am  not  guilty  of 
profaneness  ;  but,  in  pursuance  of  that  cheerful  chain 
3f  thoughts  with  which  you  have  inspired  me  this 
ifternoon,  I  was  just  now  lost  in  a  reverie,  and  fan- 
ned myself  in  those  blissful  mansions  which  we 
tiope  to  enjoy  hereafter.  The  delicious  sweetness 
Df  the  place,  the  enchanting  charms  of  the  music, 
md  the  satisfaction  which  appears  in  every  one's 
ountenance,  carried  my  soul  almost  to  heaven  in 
its  ideas.  I  could  not  have,  indeed,  imagined  there 
lad  been  anything  like  this  in  this  world." 

The  doctor  smiled,  and  said,  "  You  see,  dear  ma- 
dam, there  may  be  pleasures  of  which  you  could 
conceive  no  idea  till  you  actually  enjoyed  them." 

And  now  the  little  boy,  who  had  long  withstood 
the  attractions  of  several  cheesecakes  that  passed  to 
md  fro,  could  contain  no  longer,  but  asked  his 
mother  to  give  him  one,  saying,  "  I  am  sure  my 
isister  would  be  glad  of  another,  though  she  is 
ashamed  to  ask."  The  doctor,  overhearing  the  child, 
proposed  that  they  should  all  retire  to  some  place 
where  they  might  sit  down  and  refresh  themselves  ; 
which  they  accordingly  did.  Amelia  now  missed 
!her  husband  ;  but,  as  she  had  three  men  in  her  com- 
pany, and  one  of  them  was  the  doctor,  she  concluded 
herself  and  her  children  to  be  safe,  and  doubted  not 
but  that  Booth  would  soon  find  her  out. 

They  now  sat  down,  and  the  doctor  very  gal- 
lantly desired  Amelia  to  call  for  what  she  liked. 
Upon  which  the  children  were  supplied  with  cakes, 
and  some  ham  and  chicken  were  provided  for  the 
rest  of  the  company  ;  with  which  while  they  were 
regaling  themselves  with  the  highest  satisfaction,  two 
(young  fellows  walking  arm-in-arm,  came  up,  and 
iwhen  they  came  opposite  to  Amelia  they  stood 
istill,  staring  Amelia  full  in  the  face,  and  one  of  them 
cries  aloud  to  the  other,  "D— n  me.  My  lord,  if  she 
is  not  an  angel!" — My  lord  stood  still,  staring  like- 
wise at  her,  without  speaking  a  word ;  when  two 
others  of  the  same  gang  came  up,  and  one  of  them  cried, 


"  Come  along,  Jack,   I  have  seen  her  before ;  but 

she  is  too  well  manned  already.      Three are 

enough  for  one  woman,  or  the  devil  is  in  itl" 

"  D — n  me,"  says  he  that  spoke  first,  and  whom 
they  called  Jack,  "  I  will  have  a  brush  at  her  if 
she  belonged  to  the  whole  convocation."  And  so 
saying,  he  went  up  to  the  young  clergyman,  and 
cried,  "  Doctor,  sit  up  a  little,  if  you  please,  and 
don'ttake  up  more  room  in  a  bed  than  belongs  to  you." 
At  which  words  he  gave  the  young  man  a  push, 
and  seated  himself  down  directly  over  against  Amelia, 
and,  leaning  both  his  elbows  on  the  table,  he  fixed 
his  eyes  on  her  in  a  manner  Avith  which  modesty 
can  neither  look  nor  bear  to  be  looked  at. 

Amelia  seemed  greatly  shocked  at  this  treatment ; 
upon  which  the  doctor  removed  her  within  him, 
and  then,  facing  the  gentleman,  asked  him  what  he 
meant  by  this  rude  behaviour  1 — Upon  which  my 
lord  stepped  up  andsaid,  "Don't be  impertinent,  old 
gentleman.  Do  you  think  such  fellows  as  you  are 
to  keep,  d — n  me,  such  fine  wenches,  d — n  me,  to 
yourselves,  d — ^n  me  V 

"No,  no,"  cries  Jack,  "the  old  gentleman  is 
more  reasonable.  Here's  the  fellow  that  eats  up 
the  tiche-pig.  Don't  you  see  how  his  mouth  waters 
at  her?  "VVTiere's  your  slabbering  bib!"  For,  though 
the  gentleman  had  rightly  guessed  he  was  a  clergy- 
man, yet  he  had  not  any  of  those  insignia  on  with 
which  it  would  have  been  improper  to  have  appeared 
there. 

"  Such  boys  as  you,"  cries  the  young  clergyman, 
"ought  to  be  well  whijjped  at  school,  instead  of 
being  suffered  to  become  nuisances  in  society." 

"  Boys,  sir!"  says  Jack  ;  "  I  believe  I  am  as  good 

a  man  as  yourself,  Mr. ,  and  as  good  a  scholar 

too.  Bosfursusquotquesacerdos.  Tell  me  what's 
next.  D — n  me,  I'll  hold  you  fifty  pounds  you 
don't  tell  me  what's  next." 

"You  have  him,  Jack,"  cries  my  lord.  "It  is 
over  with  him,  d — n  me !  he  can't  strike  another 
blow." 

"  If  I  had  you  in  a  proper  place,"  cries  the  clergy- 
man, "  you  should  find  I  would  strike  a  blow,  and 
a  pretty  hard  one  too." 

"  There,"  cries  my  lord,  "  there  is  the  meekness 
of  the  clergyman — there  spoke  the  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing  D — n  me,  how  big  he  looks  !  You  must 
be  civil  to  him,  faith !  or  else  he  will  burst  with  pride." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  cries  Jack,  "  let  the  clergy  alone  for 
pride  ;  there's  not  a  lord  in  the  kingdom  now  hath 
half  the  pride  of  that  fellow." 

"  Pray,  sir,"  cries  the  doctor,  turning  to  the  other, 
"  are  you  a  lord  %" 

"  Yes,  Mr. ,"  cries  he,  "  I  have  that  honour, 

indeed." 

"  And  I  suppose  you  have  pride  too, "  said  the 
doctor. 

"  I  hope  I  have,  sir,"  answered  he,  "  at  your  ser- 
vice." 

"  If  such  a  one  as  you,  sir,"  cries  the  doctor, 
"  who  are  not  only  a  scandal  to  the  title  you  bear  as 
a  lord,  but  even  as  a  man,  can  pretend  to  pride,  why 
will  you  not  allow  it  to  a  clergyman  1  I  suppose, 
sir,  by  your  dress,  you  are  in  the  army ;  and,  by 
the  ribbon  in  your  hat,  you  seem  to  be  proud  of  that 
too.  How  much  gi-eater  and  more  honourable  is 
the  service  in  which  that  gentleman  is  enlisted 
than  yours!  Why  then  should  you  object  to  the 
pride  of  the  clergy,  since  the  lowest  of  the  function 
is  in  reality  every  way  so  much  yovir  superior  1" 

"  Tida  Tidu  Tidum,"  cries  my  lord. 

"  However,  gentlemen,"  cries  the  doctor,  "if  you 
have  the  least  pretension  to  that  name,  I  beg  you 
will  put  an  end  to  your  frolic ;  since  you  see   it 
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gives  so  mucli  uneasiness  to  the  lady.  Nay,  I  entreat 
you  for  your  own  salics,  for  heic  is  one  coming 
who  will  talk  to  you  in  a  very  different  style  from 
ours."  y 

"One  coming!"  cries  my  lord;  "  wliat  care  1 
who  is  coming !"  .      ^     ,       -,i-     i 

"  I  suppose  it  is  the  devil,"  cries  Jack  ;  "tor  here 
arc  two  of  his  livery  servants  already." 

"  Let  the  devil  come  as  soon  as  he  will,"  cries  my 
lord  ;  "  d— n  me  if  I  have  not  a  kiss  !" 

Amelia  now  fell  a  trembling;  and  her  children, 
perceiving  her  fright,  both  hung  on  her,  and  began 
to  cry;  when  Booth  and  captain  Trent  both  came  up. 

Bootli,  seeing  his  wife  disordered,  asked  eagerly 
what  was  the  matter  "*  At  the  same  time  the  lord 
and  his  companion,  seeing  captain  Trent,  whom  they 
well  knew,  said  both  together,  "What,  doth  this 
company  belong  to  you  V'  When  the  doctor,  with 
great  presence  of  mind,  as  he  was  apprehensive  of 
some  fatal  consequence  if  Booth  should  know  what 
liad  passed,  said,  "  So,  Mr.  Booth,  I  am  glad  you 
are  retm-ned ;  your  poor  lady  here  began  to  be 
frighted  out  of  her  wits.  But  now  you  have  him 
again,"  said  he  to  Amelia,  "I  hope  you  will  be  easy." 

Amelia,  frightened  as  she  was,  presently  took  the 
hint,  and  greatly  chid  her  husband  for  leaving  her. 
But  the  little  boy  was  not  so  quick-sighted,  and 
cried,  "Indeed,  papa,  those  naughty  men  there  have 
frightened  my  mamma  out  of  her  wits." 

"  How !"  cries  Booth,  a  little  moved ;  "  frightened  ! 
Hath  any  one  frightened  you,  my  dear  f 

"  No,  my  love,"  answered  she,  "  nothing.  I  know 
not  what  the  child  means.  Everything  is  well  now 
I  see  you  safe." 

Trent  had  been  all  the  while  talking  aside  with 
the  young  sparks ;  and  now,  addressing  himself  to 
Booth,  said,  "  Here  hath  been  some  little  mistake  ; 
I  believe  my  lord  mistook  Mrs.  Booth  for  some 
other  lady." 

"  It  is  impossible,"  cries  my  lord,  "  to  know  every 
one.  I  am  sure,  if  I  had  known  the  lady  to  be  a 
woman  of  fashion,  and  an  acquaintance  of  captain 
Trent,  1  should  have  said  nothing  disagreeable  to 
her ;  but,  if  I  have,  I  ask  her  pardon,  and  the  com- 
pany's." 

"  I  am  in  the  dark,"  cries  Bootli.  "  Pray  what  is 
all  this  matter  ■?" 

"  Nothing  of  any  consequence,"  cries  the  doctor, 
"  nor  worth  your  inquiring  into.  You  hear  it  was  a 
mistake  of  the  person,  and  I  really  believe  his  lord- 
ship that  all  proceeded  from  his  not  knowing  to 
whom  the  lady  belonged." 

"  Come,  come,"  says  Trent,  "  there  is  nothing  in 
the  matter,  I  assure  you.  I  will  tell  you  the  whole 
another  time." 

"  Very  well ;  since  you  say  so,"  cries  Booth,  "  I 
am  contented."  So  ended  the  affair,  and  the  two 
sparks  made  their  congee,  and  sneaked  off. 

"Now  they  are  gone,"  said  the  young  gentleman, 
"  I  must  say  I  never  saw  two  worse-bred  jackanapes, 
nor  fellows  that  deserved  to  be  kicked  more.  If  I 
had  had  them  in  another  place  I  would  have  taught 
them  a  little  more  respect  to  the  church." 

"  You  took  rather  a  better  way,"  answered  the 
doctor,  "  to  teach  them  that  respect." 

Booth  now  desired  his  friend  Trent  to  sit  downi 
with  them,  and  proposed  to  call  for  a  fresh  bottle  of 
wine  ;  but  Amelia's  spirits  were  too  much  discon- 
certed to  give  her  any  prospect  of  pleasure  that 
evening.  She  therefore  laid  hold  of  the  pretence  of 
her  children,  for  whom  she  said  the  hour  was  al- 
ready too  late  ;  with  which  the  doctor  agreed.  So 
they  paid  their  reckoning  and  departed,  leaving  to 
the  two  rakes  the  triumph  of  having  totaUy  dissipated 


tlie  mirth  of  this  little  innocent  company,  who  were 
before  enjoying  complete  satisfaction. 

CHAPTER  X. 

A  curious  conversation  between  the  doctor,  the  young  clergy- 
man, aud  tlie  young  clergyman's  father. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  doctor  and  his  two 
friends  were  at  breakfast,  the  young  clergyman,  m 
whose  mind  the  injurious  treatment  he  had  receiveil 
the  evening  before  was  very  deeply  impressed,  re- 
newed the  conversation  on  that  subject. 

"  It  is  a  scandal,"  said  he,  "  to  the  government, 
that  they  do  not  preserve  more  respect  to  the  clergy, 
by  punishing  all  rudeness  to  them  with  the  utmost 
severity.  It  was  very  justly  observed  of  you,  sir," 
said  he  to  the  doctor,  "  that  the  lowest  clergyman  in 
England  is  in  real  dignity  superior  to  the  highest 
nobleman.  What  then  can  be  so  shocking  as  to  see 
that  go\VTi,  which  ought  to  entitle  us  to  the  venera- 
tion of  all  we  meet,  treated  with  contempt  and  ridi- 
cule "i  Are  we  not,  in  fact,  embassadors  from  heaven 
to  the  world  l  and  do  they  not,  therefore,  in  deny- 
ing us  our  due  respect,  deny  it  in  reality  to  Him  that 
sent  us !" 

"  If  that  be  the  case,"  says  the  doctor,  "  it  behoves 
them  to  look  to  themselves ;  for  He  who  sent  us  is 
able  to  exact  most  severe  vengeance  for  the  ill  treat- 
ment of  his  ministers." 

"  Very  true,  sir,"  cries  the  young  one ;  "  and  I 
heartily  hope  He  will ;  but  those  punishments  are  at 
too  great  a  distance  to  infuse  terror  into  wicked 
minds.  The  government  ought  to  interfere  with  its 
immediate  censures.  Fines  and  imprisonments  and 
corporal  punishments  operate  more  forcibly  on  the 
human  mind  than  all  the  fears  of  damnation." 

"  Do  you  think  so  V'  cries  the  doctor  ;  "  then  I  am 
afraid  men  are  very  little  in  earnest  in  those  fears." 
"  Most  justly  observed,"  says  the  old  gentleman. 
"  Indeed,  I  am  afraid  that  is  too  much  the  case." 

"  In  that,"  said  the  son,  "  the  government  is  to 
blame.      Are  not  books  of  infidelity,  treating  our^ 
holy  religion  as  a  mere  imposture,  nay,  sometimesj 
as  a  mere  jest,  published  daily,  and  spread  abroa^ 
amongst  the  people  with  perfect  impunity  f 

"  You  are  certainly  in  the  right,"  says  the  doctor 
"  there  is  a  most  blameable  remissness  with  regard  ti 
these  matters ;  but  the  whole  blame  doth  not  lie? 
there ;  some  little  share  of  the  fault  is,  I  am  afraid, 
to  be  imputed  to  the  clergy  themselves." 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  cries  the  young  one,  "  I  did  not 
expect  that  charge  from  a  gentleman  of  your  cloth. 
Do  the  clergy  give  any  encouragement  to  such 
books  ?  Do  they  not,  on  the  contrary,  cry  loudly 
out  against  the  suffering  them '?  This  is  the  invi- 
dious aspersion  of  the  laity  ;  and  I  did  not  expect  to 
hear  it  confirmed  by  one  of  our  own  cloth." 

"  Be  not  too  impatient,  young  gentleman,"  said 
the  doctor.  "  I  do  not  absolutely  confirm  the 
charge  of  the  laity  ;  it  is  much  too  general  and  too 
severe  ;  but  even  the  laity  themselves  do  not  attack 
them  in  that  part  to  which  you  have  applied  your 
defence.  They  are  not  supposed  such  fools  as  to  at- 
tack that  religion  to  which  they  owe  their  temporal 
welfare.  They  are  not  taxed  with  giving  any  other 
support  to  infidelity  than  what  it  draws  from  the  ill 
examples  of  their  lives  ;  I  mean  of  the  lives  of  some 
of  them.  Here  too  the  laity  carry  their  censures 
too  far ;  for  there  are  very  few  or  none  of  the  clergy 
whose  lives,  if  compared  with  those  of  the  laity,  can 
be  called  profligate  ;  but  such,  indeed,  is  the  per- 
fect purity  of  our  religion,  such  is  the  innocence  and 
virtue  which  it  exacts  to  entitle  us  to  its  glorious  re- 
j  wards  and  to  screen  us  from  its  dreadful  punish- 
ments, that  he  must  be  a  very  good  man  indee4 
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who  lives  up  to  it.  Thus  then  these  persons  argue. 
This  man  is  educated  in  a  perfect  knowledge  of  re- 
ligion, is  learned  in  its  laws,  and  is  by  his  profes- 
sion obliged,  in  a  manner,  to  have  them  always 
before  his  eyes.  The  rewards  which  it  promises  to 
the  obedience  of  these  laws  are  so  great,  and  the 
punishments  threatened  on  disobedience  so  dreadful, 
that  it  is  impossible  but  all  men  must  fearfully  fly 
from  the  one,  and  as  eagerly  pursue  the  other.  If, 
therefore,  such  a  person  lives  in  direct  opposition  to, 
and  in  a  constant  breach  of,  these  laws,  the  inference 
is  obvious.  There  is  a  pleasant  story  in  Matthew 
Paris,  which  I  will  tell  you  as  well  as  I  can  remem- 
ber it.  Two  young  gentlemen,  I  think  they  Avere 
priests,  agreed  together  that  whosoever  died  first 
sliould  return  and  acquaint  his  friend  with  the 
secrets  of  the  other  world.  One  of  them  died  soon 
after,  and  fulfilled  his  promise.  The  whole  relation 
he  gave  is  not  very  material  ;  but,  among  other 
things,  he  produced  one  of  his  hands,  which  Satan 
had  made  use  of  to  write  upon,  as  the  moderns  do 
on  a  card,  and  had  sent  his  compliments  to  the 
priests  for  the  number  of  souls  which  tlie  wicked 
examples  of  their  lives  daily  sent  to  hell.  This  story 
is  the  more  remarkable  as  it  was  written  by  a 
priest,  and  a  great  favourer  of  his  order." 

'•  Excellent !"  cried  the  old  gentleman  ;  "  what  a 
memory  you  have  !" 

'«  But,  sir,"  cries  the  young  one,  "  a  clergyman  is 
a  man  as  well  as  another  ;  and,  if  such  perfect 
purity  be  expected — " 

"  1  do  not  expect  it,"  cries  the  doctor ;  "  and  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  expected  of  us.  The  scriiiture 
itself  gives  us  this  hope,  where  the  best  of  us  are 
said  to  fall  twenty  times  a-day.  But  sure  we  may 
not  allow  the  practice  of  any  of  those  grosser  crimes 
which  contaminate  the  whole  mind.  We  may  ex- 
pect an  obedience  to  the  ten  commandments,  and  an 
abstinence  from  such  notorious  vices  as,  in  the  first 
place,  Avarice,  which,  indeed,  can  hardly  subsist 
without  the  breach  of  more  commandments  than 
one.  Indeed,  it  would  be  excessive  candour  to  ima- 
gine that  a  man  who  so  visibly  sets  his  vrhole  heart, 
not  only  on  this  world,  but  on  one  of  the  most  worth- 
less things  in  it  (for  so  is  money,  without  regard  to 
its  uses),  should  be,  at  the  same  time,  laying  up  his 
treasure  in  heaven.  Ambition  is  a  second  vice  of 
this  sort :  we  are  told  we  cannot  serve  God  and 
Mammon.  I  might  have  applied  this  to  avarice  ; 
but  I  chose  rather  to  mention  it  here.  When  we 
see  a  man  sneaking  about  in  courts  and  levees,  and 
doing  the  dirty  work  of  great  men,  from  the  hopes 
of  preferment,  can  we  believe  that  a  fellow  whom 
we  see  to  have  so  many  hard  taskmasters  upon  earth 
ever  thinks  of  his  Master  which  is  in  heaven^  Must 
he  not  himself  think,  if  ever  he  reflects  at  all,  that 
so  glorious  a  master  will  disdain  and  disown  a  ser- 
vant who  is  the  dutiful  tool  of  a  court-favourite, 
and  employed  either  as  a  pimp  of  his  pleasure,  or 
sometimes,  perhaps,  made  a  dirty  channel  to  assist 
in  the  conveyance  of  that  corruption  which  is 
clogging  up  and  destroying  the  very  vitals  of  his 
country  1 

"  The  last  vice  which  I  shall  mention  is  Pride. 
There  is  not  in  the  universe  a  more  ridiculous  nor 
a  more  contemptible  animal  than  a  proud  clergy- 
man ;  a  turkey-cock  or  a  jackdaw  are  objects  of 
veneration  when  compared  with  him.  I  don't 
mean,  by  Pride,  that  noble  dignity  of  mind  to  which 
goodness  can  only  administer  an  adequate  object, 
which  delights  in  the  testimony  of  its  own  consci- 
ence, and  could  not,  without  the  highest  agonies, 
bear  its  condemnation.  By  Pride  I  mean  that 
saucy  passion  which  exults  in  every  little  eventual 


pre-eminence  over  other  men  :  such  are  the  ordinary 
gifts  of  nature,  and  the  paltry  presents  of  fortune, 
wit,  knowledge,  birth,  strength,  beauty,  riches, 
titles,  and  rank.  That  passion  which  is  ever  as- 
piring, like  a  silly  child,  to  look  over  the  heads  of 
all  about  them  ;.  which,  while  it  servilely  adheres 
to  the  great,  flies  from  the  poor,  as  if  afraid  of  con- 
tamination ;  devouring  greedily  every  murmur  of 
applause  and  every  look  of  admiration  ;  pleased 
and  elated  with  all  kind  of  respect ;  and  hurt  and 
inflamed  with  the  contempt  of  the  lowest  and  most 
despicable  of  fools,  even  with  such  as  treated  you 
last  night  disrespectfully  at  Vauxhall.  Can  such  a 
mind  as  this  be  fixed  on  things  above  ^  Can  such  a 
man  reflect  that  he  hath  the  ineflable  honour  to  be 
employed  in  the  immediate  service  of  his  great 
Creator  1  or  can  he  please  himself  with  the  heart- 
warming hope  that  his  ways  are  acceptable  in  the 
sight  of  that  glorious,  that  incomprehensible  Being*?" 

"  Hear,  child,  hear,"  cries  the  old  gentleman  ; 
"  hear,  and  improve  your  understanding.  Indeed, 
my  good  friend,  no  one  retires  from  you  without 
carrying  away  some  good  instructions  with  him. 
Learn  of  the  doctor,  Tom,  and  you  will  be  the 
better  man  as  long  as  you  live." 

"  Undoubtedly,  sir,"  answered  Tom,  "  the  doctor 
hath  spoken  a  great  deal  of  excellent  truth ;  and, 
without  a  compliment  to  him,  I  was  always  a  great 
admirer  of  his  sermons,  particularly  of  their  oratory. 
But, 

Nee  tamen  hoc  tribuens  dederim  quoque  cesfera. 
I  cannot  agree  that  a  clergyman  is  obliged  to  put  up 
with  an  affront  any  more  than  another  man,  and 
more  especially  when  it  is  paid  to  the  order." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  young  gentleman,"  cries  the 
doctor,  "  that  you  should  be  ever  liable  to  be  af- 
fronted as  a  clergymi^n  ;  and  I  do  assure  you,  if  I 
had  known  your  disposition  formerly,  the  order 
should  never  have  been  affronted  through  you." 

The  old  gentleman  now  began  to  check  his  son 
for  his  opposition  to  the  doctor,  when  a  servant  de- 
livered the  latter  a  note  from  Amelia,  which  he  read 
immediately  to  himself,  and  it  contained  the  follow- 
ing words  : 

"  My  dear  Sik, — Something  hath  happened  since  I  saw 
you  which  gives  me  great  uneasiness,  and  I  beg  the  favour  of 
seeing  you  as  soon  as  possiljle  to  advise  with  you  upon  it.  I 
am  your  most  obliged  and  dutiful  daughter, 

"Amelia  Booth." 

The  doctor's  answer  was,  that  he  would  wait  on 
the  lady  directly  ;  and  then,  turning  to  his  friend, 
he  asked  him  if  he  would  not  take  a  walk  in  the 
Park  before  dinner.  "  I  must  go,"  says  he,  "  to 
the  lady  who  was  with  us  last  night ;  for  I  am  afraid, 
by  her  letter,  some  bad  accident  hath  happened  to 
her.  Come,  young  gentleman,  I  spoke  a  little  too 
hastily  to  you  just  now  ;  but  I  ask  your  pardon. 
Some  allowance  must  be  made  to  the  warmth  of 
your  blood.  I  hope  we  shall,  in  time,  both  think 
alike." 

The  old  gentleman  made  his  friend  another  com- 
pliment ;  and  the  young  one  declared  he  hoped  he 
should  always  think,  and  act  too,  with  the  dignity 
becoming  his  cloth.  After  which  the  doctor  took 
his  leave  for  a  while,  and  went  to  Amelia's  lodgings. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone  the  old  gentleman  fell 
very  severely  on  his  son.  '<  Tom,"  says  he,  "  how 
can  you  be  such  a  fool  to  undo,  by  your  perverse- 
ness,  all  that  I  have  been  doing "?  Why  will  you 
not  learn  to  study  mankind  with  the  attention 
which  I  have  employed  to  that  purpose  1  Do  you 
think,  if  I  had  aflronted  this  obstinate  old  fellow  as 
you  do,  I  should  ever  have  engaged  his  friendship  i" 

"  I  cannot  help  it,  sii-,"  said  Tom  :  "  I  have  not 
studied  six  years  at  the   university  to  give  up  my 
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Bentiments  to  every  one.  It  is  true,  indeed,  he  put 
together  a  set  of  sounding  words  ;  but,  in  the  main, 
I  never  heard  any  one  talk  more  foolishly." 

"  What  of  that!"  cries  the  father;  "  I  never  told 
you  he  Avas  a  wise  man,  nor  did  I  ever  think  him 
so.  If  he  had  any  understanding,  he  would  have 
been  a  bishop  long  ago,  to  my  certain  knowledge. 
But,  indeed,  he  liath  been  always  a  fool  in  private 
life  ;  for  I  question  whether  he  is  worth  100^.  in  the 
world  more  than  his  annual  income.  He  hath 
given  away  above  half  his  fortune  to  the  Lord  knows 
who.  I  believe  I  have  had  above  200/.  of  him,  lirst 
and  last ;  and  would  you  lose  such  a  milch-cow  as 
this  for  want  of  a  few  compliments  I  Indeed,  Tom, 
thou  art  as  great  a  simpleton  as  himself.  How  do 
you  expect  to  rise  in  the  church  if  you  cannot  tem- 
porise and  give  in  to  the  opinions  of  your  superiors'?" 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  cries  Tom,  "  what  you  mean 
by  my  superiors.  In  one  sense,  I  own,  a  doctor  of 
divinity  is  superior  to  a  bachelor  of  arts,  and  so  far 
I  am  ready  to  allow  his  superiority  ;  but  I  under- 
stand Greek  and  Hebrew  as  well  as  he,  and  will 
maintain  my  opinion  against  him,  or  any  other  in 
the  schools." 

"Tom,"  cries  the  old  gentleman,  "  till  thou  get- 
test  the  better  of  thy  conceit  I  shall  never  have  any 
hopes  of  thee.  If  thou  art  wise,  thou  wilt  think 
every  man  thy  superior  of  whom  thou  canst  get 
any  thing;  at  least  thou  wilt  persuade  him  that 
thou  thinkest  so,  and  that  is  sufficient.  Tom,  Tom, 
thou  hast  no  policy  in  thee." 

"What  have  I  been  learning  these  seven  years," 
answered  he,  "  in  the  university  '?  However,  father, 
I  can  account  for  your  opinion.  It  is  the  common 
failing  of  old  men  to  attribute  all  wisdom  to  them- 
selves. Nestor  did  it  long  ago  :  but,  if  you  will 
inquire  my  character  at  college,  I  fancy  you  will 
not  think  I  Avant  to  go  to  school  again." 

The  father  and  son  then  went  to  take  their  walk, 
during  which  the  former  repeated  many  good  lessons 
of  policy  to  his  son,  not  greatlj'  perhaps  to  his  edi- 
fication. In  truth,  if  the  old  gentleman's  fondness 
had  not  in  a  great  measure  blinded  him  to  the  im- 
perfections of  his  son,  he  would  have  soon  perceived 
that  he  was  sowing  all  his  instructions  in  a  soil  so 
choked  with  self-conceit  that  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible they  should  ever  bear  any  fruit. 


BOOK  X.     CHAPTER  L 

To  which  we  will  not  prefix  a  preface. 
The  doctor  found  Amelia  alone,  for  Booth  was 
gone  to  walk  with  his  new-revived  acquaintance, 
captain  Trent,  who  seemed  so  pleased  with  the 
renewal  of  his  intercourse  with  his  old  brother- 
officer,  that  he  had  been  almost  continually  with 
him  from  the  time  of  their  meeting  at  the  drum. 

Amelia  acquainted  the  doctor  with  the  purport  of 
her  message,  as  follows  :  "  I  ask  your  pardon,  my 
dear  sir,  for  troubling  you  so  often  with  my  affairs  ; 
but  I  know  your  extreme  readiness,  as  well  as 
ability,  to  assist  any  one  with  your  advice.  The 
fact  is,  that  my  husband  hath  been  presented  by 
colonel  James  with  two  tickets  for  a  masquerade, 
which  is  to  be  in  a  day  or  two,  and  he  insists  so 
strongly  on  my  going  with  him,  that  I  really  do 
not  know  how  to  refuse  without  giving  him  some 
reason ;  and  I  am  not  able  to  invent  any  other  than 
the  true  one,  which  you  would  not,  I  am  sure, 
advise  me  to  communicate  to  him.  Indeed  I  had  a 
most  narrow  escape  the  other  day;  for  I  was 
almost  drawn  in  inadvertently  by  a  very  strange 
accident,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  whole  matter." 
She  then  related  the  serjeanfs  dream  with  all  the 
eonsequences  that  attended  it. 


The  doctor  considered  a  little  with  himself,  and 
then  said,  "  I  am  really,  child,  puzzled  as  well  as  you 
about  this  matter.  I  would  by  no  means  have  you 
go  to  the  masquerade  ;  I  do  not  indeed  like  the  diver- 
sion itself,  as  I  have  heard  it  described  to  me ;  not 
that  I  am  such  a  prude  to  suspect  every  woman  who 
goes  there  of  any  evil  intentions  ;  but  it  is  a  plea- 
sure of  too  loose  and  disorderly  a  kind  for  the  recre- 
ation of  a  sober  mind.  Indeed,  you  have  still  a 
stronger  and  more  particular  objection.  I  will  try 
myself  to  reason  him  out  of  it." 

"  Indeed  it  is  impossible,"  answered  she  ;  "  and 
therefore  I  would  not  set  you  about  it.  I  never  saw 
him  more  set  on  anything.  There  is  a  party,  as 
they  call  it,  made  on  the  occasion  ;  and  he  tells  me 
my  refusal  will  disappoint  all." 

"  I  really  do  not  know  what  to  advise  you,"  cries 
the  doctor  ;  "  I  have  told  you  I  do  not  approve  of 
these  diversions  ;  but  yet,  as  your  husband  is  so 
very  desirous,  I  cannot  think  there  will  be  any 
harm  in  going  with  him.  However,  I  will  consider 
of  it,  and  do  all  in  my  power  for  you." 

Here  Mrs.  Atkinson  came  in,  and  the  discourse 
on  this  subject  ceased;  but  soon  after  Amelia  re- 
newed it,  saying  there  was  no  occasion  to  keep  any 
thing  a  secret  from  her  friend.  They  then  fell  to 
debating  on  the  subject,  but  could  not  come  to  any 
resolution.  But  Mrs.  Atkinson,  who  was  in  an 
unusual  flow  of  spirits,  cried  out,  "  Fear  nothing, 
my  dear  Amelia,  two  women  surely  will  be  too  hard 
for  one  man.  I  think,  doctor,  it  exceeds  Virgil: 
Una  diilo  divum  sifoemina  victa  duurum  est.'' 

"Very  well  repeated,  indeed!"  cries  the  doctor. 
Do  you  understand  all  Virgil  as  well  as  you  seem  to 
do  that  line!" 

"  I  hope  I  do,  sir,"  said  she,  "  and  Horace  too ; 
or  else  my  father  threw  away  his  time  to  very  little 
purpose  in  teaching  me," 

"  I  ask  j-our  pardon,  madam,"  cries  the  doctor.  "  I 
own  it  was  an  impertinent  question." 

"  Not  at  all,  sir,"  says  she  ;  "  and  if  you  are  one 
of  those  who  imagine  women  incapable  of  learning, 
I  shall  not  be  offended  at  it.  I  know  the  common 
opinion ;  but 

Interdum  valgus  rectum  videt,  est  uhi  pcccat." 

"  If  I  was  to  profess  such  an  opinion,  madam," 
said  the  doctor,  "  madam  Dacier  and  yourself  would 
bear  testimony  against  me.  The  utmost  indeed  that 
I  should  venture  would  be  to  question  the  utility  of 
learning  in  a  yoimg  lady's  education." 

"  I  own,"  said  Mrs.  Atkinson,  "  as  the  world  is 
constituted,  it  cannot  be  as  serviceable  to  her  for- 
tune as  it  will  be  to  that  of  a  man  ;  but  you  will 
allow,  doctor,  that  learning  may  afford  a  woman,  at 
least,  a  reasonable  and  an  innocent  entertainment." 

"  But  I  will  suppose,"  cries  the  doctor,  "  it  may 
have  its  inconveniences.  As,  for  instance,  if  a 
leai'ned  lady  should  meet  with  an  unlearned  hus- 
band, might  she  not  be  apt  to  despise  him  V 

"  I  think  not,"  cries  Mrs.  Atkinson — "  and,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  instance,  I  think  I  have  shown, 
myself,  that  women  who  have  learning  themselves 
can  be  contented  without  that  qualification  in  a  man." 

"  To  be  sure,"  cries  the  doctor,  "  there  may  be 
other  qualifications  which  may  have  their  weight  in 
the  balance.  But  let  us  take  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  and  suppose  the  learned  of  both  sexes  to 
meet  in  the  matrimonial  union,  may  it  not  afford 
one  excellent  subject  of  disputation,  which  is  the 
most  learned  V 

"  Not  at  all,"  cries  Mrs.  Atkinson  ;  "  for,  if  they 
had  both  learning  and  good  sense,  they  would  soon 
see  on  which  side  the  superiority  lay." 

"  But  if  the  learned  man,"  said  the  doctor,  "  should 
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*r  be  a  little  unreasonable  in  his  opinion,  are  you  sure 
that  the  learned  woman  would  preserve  her  duty  to 
her  husband,  and  submit?" 

"  But  why,"  cries  Mrs.  Atkinson,  "  must  we  ne- 
cessarily suppose  that  a  learned  man  would  be  un- 
reasonable ']" 

"  Nay,  madam,"  said  the  doctor,  "  I  am  not  your 
husband ;  and  you  shall  not  hinder  me  from  sup- 
posing what  I  please.  Surely  it  is  not  sucli  a  pa- 
radox to  conceive  that  a  man  of  learning  should  be 
unreasonable.  Are  there  no  unreasonable  opinions 
in  very  learned  authors,  even  among  the  critics  them- 
selves 1  For  instance,  what  can  be  a  more  strange, 
and  indeed  unreasonable  opinion,  than  to  prefer  the 
Metamorplioses  of  Ovid  to  the  ^Eneid  of  Virgill" 

"  It  would  be  indeed  so  strange,"  cries  the  lady, 
"  that  you  shall  not  persuade  me  it  was  ever  the 
opinion  of  any  man." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  cries  the  doctor;  "  and  I  believe 
you  and  I  should  not  differ  in  our  judgments  of  any 
person  who  maintained  such  an  opinion — AVhat  a 
taste  must  he  have  !" 

"  A  moyt  contemptible  one  indeed,"  cries  Mrs. 
Atkinson. 

"  I  am  satisfied,"  cries  the  doctor.  "  And,  in  the 
words  of  your  own  Horace,  Verbum  7io?i  amplius 
addciyn." 

"  But  how  provoking  is  this,"  cries  Mrs.  Atkin- 
son, "  to  draw  one  in  in  such  a  manner  !  I  protest 
I  was  so  warm  in  the  defence  of  my  favourite  Vir- 
gil, that  I  was  not  aware  of  your  design ;  but  all 
your  triumph  depends  on  a  supposition  that  one 
should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  meet  with  the  silliest 
fellow  in  the  world." 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  cries  the  doctor.  "  Doctor 
Bentley  was  not  such  a  person  ;  and  yet  he  would 
have  quarrelled,  I  am  convinced,  with  any  wife  in 
the  world,  in  behalf  of  one  of  his  corrections.  I 
don't  suppose  he  would  have  given  up  his  Ingentia 
Fata  to  an  angel." 

"  But  do  you  think,"  said  she,  "  if  I  had  loved 
him,  I  would  have  contended  with  him'?" 

"  Perhaps  you  might  sometimes,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  be  of  these  sentiments ;  but  you  remember  your 
own  Virgil — Varium  et  jnutabile  semper  foemma." 

"  Nay,  Amelia,"  said  Mrs.  Atkinson,  "  you  are 
now  concerned  as  well  as  I  am ;  for  he  hath  now 
abused  the  whole  sex,  and  quoted  the  severest  thing 
that  ever  was  said  against  us,  though  I  allow  it  is 
one  of  the  finest." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  my  dear,"  cries  Amelia.  "  I 
have  the  advantage  of  you  howevei-,  for  I  don't  un- 
derstand him." 

"  Nor  doth  she  understand  much  better  than  your- 
self," cries  the  doctor;  "or  she  would  not  admire 
nonsense,  even  though  in  Virgil." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  she. 

"And  pardon  me,  madam,"  cries  the  doctor,  with 
a  feigned  seriousness  ;  "I  say,  a  boy  in  the  fourth 
form  at  Eton  would  be  whipped,  or  would  deserve 
to  be  whipped  at  least,  who  made  the  neuter  gen- 
der agree  with  the  feminine.  You  have  heard, 
however,  that  Virgil  left  his  iEneid  incorrect ;  and, 
perhaps,  had  he  lived  to  correct  it,  we  should  not 
have  seen  the  faults  we  now  see  in  it." 

"  Why,  it  is  very  true  as  you  say,  doctor,"  cries 
Mrs.  Atkinson  ;  "  there  seems  to  be  a  false  con- 
cord.    1  protest  I  never  thought  of  it  before." 

"  And  yet  this  is  the  Virgil,"  answered  the  doc- 
tor, "  that  you  are  so  fond  of,  who  hath  made  you 
all  of  the  neuter  gender  ;  or,  as  we  say  in  English, 
he  hath  made  mere  animals  of  you  ;  for,  if  we  trans- 
Vte  it  thus, 

Woman  is  a  various  axid  diangeable  animal. 


there  will  be  no  fault,  1  believe,  unless  in  point  of 
civility  to  the  ladies." 

Mrs.  Atkinson  had  just  time  to  tell  the  doctor  he 
was  a  provoking  creature,  before  the  arrival  of  Booth 
and  his  friend  put  an  end  to  that  learned  discourse, 
in  which  neither  of  the  parties  had  greatly  recom- 
mended themselves  to  each  other  ;  the  doctor's  opi- 
nion of  the  lady  being  not  at  all  heightened  by  her 
progress  in  the  classics,  and  she,  on  the  other  hand, 
having  conceived  a  great  dislike  in  her  heart  to- 
wards the  doctor,  which  would  have  raged,  perhaps, 
with  no  less  fury  from  the  consideration  that  he  liad 
been  her  husband. 


CHAPTER  II. 

What  liappened  at  the  masquerade. 
From  this  time  to  the  day  of  the  masquerade  nothing 
happened  of  consequence  enough  to  have  a  place  in 
this  history. 

On  that  day  colonel  James  came  to  Booth's  about 
nine  in  the  evening,  where  he  staid  for  Mrs.  James, 
who  did  not  come  till  near  eleven.  The  four 
masques  then  set  out  together  in  several  chairs,  and 
aU  proceeded  to  the  Haymarket. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  Opera-house  the  co- 
lonel and  Mrs.  James  presently  left  them  ;  nor  did 
Booth  and  his  lady  remain  long  together,  but  were 
soon  divided  from  each  otlier  by  different  masques. 

A  domino  soon  accosted  the  lady,  and  had  her 
away  to  the  upper  end  of  the  farthest  room  on  the 
right  hand,  where  both  the  masques  sat  do-nni ;  nor 
was  it  long  before  the  he  domino  began  to  make 
very  fervent  love  to  the  she.  It  would,  perhaps,  be 
tedious  to  the  reader  to  run  through  the  whole  pro- 
cess, which  was  not  indeed  in  the  most  romantic 
style.  The  lover  seemed  to  consider  his  mistress 
as  a  mere  woman  of  this  workl,  and  seemed  rather 
to  apply  to  her  avarice  and  ambition  than  to  her 
softer  passions. 

As  he  was  not  so  careful  to  conceal  his  true  voice 
as  the  lady  was,  she  soon  discovered  that  this  lover 
of  her's  was  no  other  than  her  old  friend  the  peer, 
and  presently  a  thought  suggested  itself  to  her  of 
making  an  advantage  of  this  accident.  She  gave 
him  therefore  an  intimation  that  she  knew  him,  and 
expressed  some  astonishment  at  his  having  found 
her  out.  "  I  suspect,"  says  she,  "  my  lord,  that  you 
have  a  friend  in  the  woman  where  I  now  lodge,  as 
well  as  you  had  in  Mrs.  Ellison."  ]My  lord  pro- 
tested the  contrary.  To  which  she  answered,  "  Nay, 
my  lord,  do  not  defend  her  so  earnestly  till  you  are 
sure  I  should  have  been  angry  with  her." 

At  these  words,  which  were  accompanied  with  a 
very  bewitching  softness,  my  lord  flew  into  raptiu-es 
rather  too  strong  for  the  place  he  was  in.  Tliese 
tlie  lady  gently  checked,  and  begged  him  to  take 
care  they  were  not  observed  ;  for  that  her  husband, 
for  aught  she  knew,  was  then  in  the  room. 

Colonel  James  came  now  up,  and  said,  "  So,  ma- 
dam, I  have  the  good  fortune  to  find  you  again  ;  I 
have  been  extremely  miserable  since  I  lost  you." 
The  lady  answered  in  her  masquerade  voice  that 
she  did  not  know  him.  "  I  am  colonel  James," 
said  he  in  a  whisper.  "  Indeed,  sir,"  answered  she, 
"  you  are  mistaken ;  I  have  no  acquajjitance  with 
any  colonel  James."  "  Madam,"  answered  he,  in  a 
whisper  likewise,  "  I  am  positive  I  am  not  mistaken, 
you  are  certainly  Mrs.  Booth."  "  Indeed,  sir,"  said 
she,  "  you  are  very  impertinent,  and  I  beg  you  will 
leave  me."  My  lord  then  interposed,  and,  speaking 
in  his  own  voice,  assured  the  colonel  that  the  lady 
was  a  woman  of  quality,  and  that  they  were  engaged 
in  a  conversation  together ;  upon  which  the  colonel 
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asked  the  lady's  pardon  ;  for,  as  there  was  nothing 
remarkable  in  her  dress,  he  really  believed  he  had 
been  mistaken. 

He  then  went  again  a  hunting  through  the  rooms, 
and  scon  after  found  Booth  walking  without  his 
mask  between  too  ladies,  one  of  whom  was  in  a  blue 
domino,  and  the  other  in  the  dress  of  a  shepherdess. 
"  Will,"  cries  the  colonel,  "  do  you  know  what  is 
become  of  our  wives  ;  for  I  have  seen  neither  of  them 
since  we  have  been  in  the  room  "("  Booth  answered, 
"  That  he  supposed  they  were  both  together,  and 
they  should  find  them  by  and  by."  "  What !"  cries 
the  lady  in  the  blue  domino,  "  are  you  both  come 
upon  duty  then  with  your  wives  1  as  for  yours,  Mr. 
Alderman,"  said  she  to  the  colonel,  "  I  make  no 
question  but  she  is  got  into  much  better  company 
than  her  husband's."  "  How  can  you  be  so  cruel, 
madam  1"  said  the  shepherdess  ;  "you  will  make  him 
beat  his  wife  by  and  by,  for  he  is  a  military  man  I 
assure  you."  "  In  the  train  bands,  I  presume," 
cries  the  domino,  "  for  he  is  plainly  dated  from  the 
city."  "  I  own,  indeed,"  cries  the  other,  "  the  gentle- 
man smells  strongly  of  Thames-street,  and,  if  I  may 
venture  to  guess,  of  the  honourable  calling  of  a 
tailor." 

•'  Why,  what  the  devil  hast  thou  picked  up  here  V 
cries  James. 

"  Upon  my  soul,  I  don't  know,"  answered  Booth; 
"  I  wish  you  would  take  one  of  them  at  least." 

"  What  say  you,  madam  1"  cries  the  domino,  "  will 
you  go  with  the  colonel  1  I  assure  you  you  have 
mistaken  your  man,  for  he  is  no  less  a  person  than 
the  great  colonel  James  himself." 

"  No  wonder,  then,  that  Mr.  Booth  gives  him  his 
choice  of  us  ;  it  is  the  proper  office  of  a  caterer,  in 
which  capacity  Mr.  Booth  hath,  I  am  told,  the  ho- 
nour to  serve  the  noble  colonel." 

"  Much  good  may  it  do  you  with  your  ladies  '." 
said  James;  "  I  will  go  in  pursuit  of  better  game." 
At  which  words  he  walked  off. 

"  You  are  a  true  sportsman,"  cries  the  sheperd- 
ess ;  "  for  your  only  pleasure,  I  believe,  lies  in  the 
pursuit." 

"  Do  you  know  the  gentleman,  madam  I"  cries 
the  domino. 

"  Who  doth  not  know  him  1"  answered  the  shep- 
herdess. 

"  What  is  his  character  V  cries  the  domino  ;  "  for, 
though  I  have  jested  with  him,  I  only  know  him  by 
sight." 

"  I  know  nothing  very  particular  in  his  charac- 
ter," cries  the  shepherdess.  "  He  gets  every  hand- 
some woman  he  can,  and  so  they  do  all." 

"  I  suppose  then  he  is  not  married  1"  said  the  do- 
mino. 

"  O  yes  !  and  married  for  love  too,"  answered  the 
other  ;  "  but  he  hath  loved  away  all  his  love  for  her 
long  ago,  and  now,  he  says,  she  makes  as  fine  an 
object  of  hatred.  I  think,  if  the  fellow  ever  appears 
to  have  any  wit,  it  is  when  he  abuses  his  wife  ;  and, 
luckily  for  him,  that  is  his  favourite  topic.  I  don't 
know  the  poor  wretch,  but,  as  he  describes  her,  it  is 
a  miserable  animal." 

"  I  know  her  very  well,"  ci-ies  the  other  ;  *'  and  I 
am  much  mistaken  if  she  is  not  even  with  him  ;  but 
hang  him!  what  is  become  of  Booth  V 

At  this  instant  a  great  noise  arose  near  that  part 
where  the  two  ladies  were.  This  was  occasioned  by 
a  large  assembly  of  young  fellows  whom  they  call 
bucks,  who  were  got  together,  and  were  enjoying,  as 
the  phrase  is,  a  letter,  which  one  of  them  had  found 
in  the  room. 

Curiosity  hath  its  votaries  among  all  ranks  of 
people  ;  whenever  therefore  an  object  of  this  appears 


it  is  as  sure  of  attracting  a  crowd  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  polite  as  in  those  of  their  inferiors. 

When  this  crowd  was  gathered  together,  one  of 
the  bucks,  at  the  desire  of  his  companions,  as  well  as 
of  all  present,  performed  the  part  of  a  public  oratoi-, 
and  read  out  the  following  letter,  which  we  shall 
give  the  reader,  together  with  the  comments  of  the 
orator  himself,  and  of  all  his  audience. 

The  orator  then,  being  mounted  on  a  bench,  began 
as  follows: 

"  Here  beginneth  the  first  chapter  of saint — 

Pox  on't.  Jack,  what  is  the  saint's  name^  I  have 
forgot." 

"  Timothy,  you  blockhead,"  answered  another ; 
"  —  Timothy." 

"  Well,  then  cries  the  orator,  "  of  Saint  Timothy. 

"  '  Sir — I  am  very  sorry  to  have  any  occasion  of 
writing  on  the  following  subject  in  a  country  that 
is  honoured  with  the  name  of  christian  ;  much  more 
am  I  concerned  to  address  myself  to  a  man  whose 
many  advantages,  derived  both  from  nature  and  for- 
tune, should  demand  the  highest  return  of  gratitude 
to  the  great  Giver  of  all  those  good  things.  Is  not 
such  a  man  guilty  of  the  highest  ingratitude  to 
that  most  beneficent  Being,  by  a  direct  and  avowed 
disobedience  of  his  most  positive  laws  and  com- 
mands 1 

"  '  I  need  not  tell  you  that  adultery  is  forbid  in  tie 
laws  of  the  decalogue  ;  nor  need  I,  I  hope,  mention 
that  it  is  expressly  forbid  in  the  New  Testament.' 

"  You  see,  therefore,"  said  the  orator,  "  what  the 
law  is,  and  therefore  none  of  you  will  be  able  to 
plead  ignorance  when  you  come  to  the  Old  Bailey 
in  the  other  world.     But  here  goes  again  : — 

"  '  If  it  had  not  been  so  expressly  forbidden  in 
scripture,  still  the  law  of  Nature  would  liave 
yielded  light  enough  for  us  to  have  discovered  the 
great  horror  and  atrociousness  of  this  crime. 

"  '  And  accordingly  we  find  that  nations,  where 
the  sun  of  righteousness  hath  yet  never  shined,  have 
punished  the  adulterer  with  the  most  exemplary 
pains  and  penalties  ;  not  only  the  polite  heathens, 
but  the  most  barbarous  nations,  have  concurred  in 
these  ;  in  many  places  the  most  severe  and  shameful 
corporal  punishments,  and  in  some,  and  those  not 
a  few,  death  itself  hath  been  inflicted  on  this  crime. 

"  '  And  sure  in  a  human  sense  there  is  scarce  any 
guilt  which  deserves  to  be  more  severely  punished. 
It  includes  in  it  almost  every  injury  and  every  mis- 
chief which  one  man  can  do  to,  or  can  bring  on, 
another.     It  is  robbing  him  of  his  property — ' 

"  Mind  that,  ladies,"  said  the  orator ;  "  you  are 

all  the  property  of  your  husbands. '  And  of  that 

property  which,  if  he  is  a  good  man,  he  values  above 
all  others.  It  is  poisoning  that  fountain  whence  he 
hath  a  right  to  derive  the  sweetest  and  most  innocent 
pleasure,  the  most  cordial  comfort,  the  most  solid 
friendship,  and  most  faithful  assistance  in  all  his 
affairs,  wants,  and  distresses.  It  is  the  destruction 
of  his  peace  of  mind,  and  even  of  his  reputation. 
The  ruin  of  both  wife  and  husband,  and  sometimes 
of  the  whole  family,  are  the  probable  consequence  of 
this  fatal  injury.  Domestic  happiness  is  the  end  of 
almost  all  our  pursuits,  and  the  common  reward  of 
all  our  pains.  When  men  find  themselves  for  ever 
barred  from  this  delightful  fruition,  they  are  lost  to 
all  industry,  and  grow  careless  of  all  their  worldly 
affairs.  Thus  they  become  bad  subjects,  bad  rela- 
tions, bad  friends,  and  bad  men.  Hatred  and  re- 
venge are  the  wretched  passions  which  boil  in  their 
minds.  Despair  and  madness  very  commonly  ensue, 
and  murder  and  suicide  often  close  the  dreadful 
scene.'  ^ 

"  Thus,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  you  see  the  scene 
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is  closed.     So  here  ends  the  first  act — and  thus  be- 
gins the  second : — 

"  '  I  have  here  attempted  to  lay  before  you  a  pic- 
ture of  this  vice,  the  horror  of  which  no  colours  of 
mine  can  exaggerate.  But  what  pencil  can  deline- 
ate the  horrors  of  that  punishment  which  the  scrip- 
ture denounces  against  it '{ 

'"And  for  what  will  you  subject  yourself  to  this 
punishment '?  or  for  what  reward  will  you  inflict  all 
this  misery  on  another  1  I  will  add,  on  your  friends'? 
for  the  possession  of  a  woman ;  for  the  pleasure  of 
a  moment  1  But,  if  neither  virtue  nor  religion  can 
restrain  your  inordinate  appetites,  are  there  not 
many  women  as  handsome  as  your  friend's  wife, 
whom,  though  not  with  innocence,  you  may  possess 
with  a  much  less  degree  of  guilt  ?  what  motive  then 
can  thus  hurry  you  on  to  the  destruction  of  yourself 
and  your  friend  ?  doth  the  peculiar  rankness  of  the 
guilt  add  any  zest  to  the  sin  "?  doth  it  enhance  the 
pleasure  as  much  as  we  may  be  assured  it  will  the 
punishment  1 

"  '  But  if  you  can  be  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  fear,  and 
of  shame,  and  of  goodness,  as  not  to  be  debarred  by 
the  evil  which  you  are  to  bring  on  yourself,  by  the 
extreme  baseness  of  the  action,  nor  by  the  ruin  in 
which  you  are  to  involve  others,  let  me  still  urge  the 
diflSculty,  I  may  say,  the  impossibility  of  the  success. 
You  are  attacking  a  fortress  on  a  rock ;  a  chastity  so 
strongly  defended,  as  well  by  a  happy  natural  dis- 
position of  mind  as  by  the  strongest  principles  of 
religion  and  virtue,  implanted  by  education  and 
nourished  and  improved  by  habit,  that  the  woman 
must  be  invincible  even  without  that  firm  and  con- 
stant affection  of  her  husband  which  would  guard 
a  much  looser  and  worse-disposed  heart.  What 
therefore  are  you  attempting  but  to  introduce  dis- 
trust, and  perhaps  disunion,  between  an  innocent 
and  a  happy  couple,  in  which  too  you  cannot  succeed 
without  bringing,  I  am  convinced,  certain  destruction 
on  your  own  head  1 

"  '  Desist,  therefore,  let  me  advise  you,  from  this 
enormous  crime  ;  retreat  from  the  vain  attempt  of 
climbing  a  precipice  which  it  is  impossible  you  should 
ever  ascend,  where  you  must  probably  soon  fall  into 
utter  perdition,  and  can  have  no  other  hope  but  of 
dragging  down  your  best  friend  into  perdition  with 
you. 

"  '  I  can  think  of  but  one  argument  more,  and  that, 
indeed,  a  very  bad  one  ;  you  throw  away  that  time 
in  an  impossible  attempt,  which  might,  in  other 
places,  crown  your  sinful  endeavours  with  success.' 
"And  so  ends  the  dismal  ditty." 
"  D — n  me,"  cries  one,  "  did  ever  mortal  hear  such 
d— ned  stuff?" 

•'  Upon  my  soul,"  said  another,  "  I  like  the  last 
argument  well  enough.  There  is  some  sense  in 
that ;  for  d — n  me  if  I  had  not  rather  go  to  D — g — ss 

at  any  time  than  to  follow  a  virtuous  b for  a 

fortnight." 

"  Tom,"  says  one  of  them,  "  let  us  set  the  ditty  to 
music  ;  let  us  subscribe  to  have  it  set  by  Handel  ; 
it  will  make  an  excellent  oratorio." 

"  D — n  me.  Jack,"  says  another,  "  we  '11  have  it 
set  to  a  psalm-tune,  and  we'll  sing  it  next  Sunday  at 
St.  James's  church,  and  I'll  bear  a  bob,  d — n  me." 

"Fie  upon  it!  gentlemen,  fie  upon  it!"  said  a 
friar,  who  came  up  ;  "do  you  think  there  is  any  wit 
and  humour  in  this  ribaldry  ;  or,  if  there  were,  would 
it  make  any  atonement  for  abusing  religion  and 
virtue  V 

"Heyday!"  cries  one,  "this  is  a  friar  in  good 
earnest." 

Y' Whatever  I  am,"  said  the  friar,  "  I  hope  at  least 
you  are  what  you   appear  to  be.     Heaven  forbid, 


for  the  sake  of  our  posterity,  that  you  should  be 
gentlemen." 

"Jack,"  cries  one,  "let  us  toss  the  friar  in  a 
blanket." 

"  Me  in  a  blanket  1"  said  the  friar :  "  by  the  dignity 
of  man,  I  will  twist  the  neck  of  every  one  of  you  as 
sure  as  ever  the  neck  of  a  dunghill-cock  was  twisted." 
At  which  words  he  pulled  off  his  masque,  and  the 
tremendous  majesty  of  colonel  Bath  appeared,  from 
which  the  bucks  fled  away  as  fast  as  the  Trojans 
heretofore  from  the  face  of  Achilles.  The  colonel 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  pursue  any  other  of 
them  except  him  who  had  the  letter  in  his  hand, 
which  the  colonel  desired  to  see,  and  the  other  de- 
livered, saying  it  was  very  much  at  his  service. 

The  colonel  being  possessed  of  the  letter,  retired 
as  privately  as  he  could,  in  order  to  give  it  a  careful 
perusal ;  for,  badly  as  it  had  been  read  by  the  orator, 
there  were  some  passages  in  it  which  had  pleased 
the  colonel.  He  had  just  gone  through  it  when 
Booth  passed  by  him  ;  upon  which  the  colonel  called 
to  him,  and,  delivering  him  the  letter,  bid  him  put 
it  in  his  pocket  and  read  it  at  his  leistire.  He  made 
many  encomiums  upon  it,  and  told  Booth  it  would 
be  of  service  to  him,  and  was  proper  for  all  young 
men  to  read. 

Booth  had  not  yet  seen  his  wife  ;  but,  as  he  con- 
cluded she  was  safe  with  Mrs.  James,  he  was  not 
uneasy.  He  had  been  prevented  searching  farther 
after  her  by  the  lady  in  the  blue  domino,  who  had 
joined  him  again.  Booth  had  now  made  these  dis- 
coveries :  that  the  lady  was  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  him,  that  she  was  a  woman  of  fashion,  and 
that  she  had  a  particular  regard  for  him.  But,  though 
he  was  a  gay  man,  he  was  in  reality  so  fond  of  his 
Amelia  that  he  thought  of  no  other  woman  ;  where- 
fore, though  not  absolutely  a  Joseph,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  yet  could  he  not  be  guilty  of  preme- 
ditated inconstancy.  He  was  indeed  so  very  cold 
and  insensible  to  the  hints  which  were  given  him, 
that  the  lady  began  to  complain  of  his  dulness. 
When  the  shepherdess  again  came  up  and  heard 
this  accusation  against  him,  she  confirmed  it,  say- 
ing, "  I  do  assure  you,  madam,  he  is  the  dullest 
fellow  in  the  world.  Indeed,  I  should  almost  take 
you  for  his  wife,  by  finding  you  a  second  time  with 
him  ;  for  I  do  assure  you  the  gentleman  very  seldom 
keeps  any  other  company."  "  Are  you  so  well  ac- 
quainted M'ith  him,  madam'?"  said  the  domino.  "I 
have  had  that  honour  longer  than  your  ladyshij),  I 
believe,"  answered  the  shepherdess.  "  Possibly  you 
may,  madam,"  cries  the  domino  ;  "  but  I  wish  you 
would  not  interrupt  us  at  present,  for  we  have  some 
business  together."  "  I  believe,  madam,"  answered 
the  shepherdess,  "  my  business  with  the  gentleman 
is  altogether  as  important  as  yours ;  and  therefore 
your  ladyship  may  withdraw  if  you  please."  "  My 
dear  ladies,"  cries  Booth,  "I  beg  you  will  not  quar- 
rel about  me."  "  Not  at  all,"  answered  the  domino  ; 
"  since  you  are  so  indifferent,  I  resign  my  preten- 
sions with  all  my  heart.  If  you  had  not  been  the  dull- 
est fellow  upon  earth,  I  am  convinced  you  must  have 
discovered  me."  She  then  went  off,  muttering  to 
herself  that  she  was  satisfied  the  shepherdess  was 
some  wretched  creature  whom  nobody  knew. 

The  shepherdess  overheard  the  sarcasm,  and  an- 
swered it  by  asking  Booth  what  contemptible  wretch 
he  had  picked  up  *?  "  Indeed,  madam,"  said  he, 
"  you  know  as  much  of  her  as  I  do  ;  she  is  a  mas- 
querade acquaintance  like  yom-self."  "Like  me!" 
repeated  she.  "  Do  you  think  if  this  had  been  our 
first  acquaintance  I  should  have  wasted  so  much 
time  with  you  as  I  have'?  for  your  part,  indeed,  I 
believe  a  woman  will  get  very  little  advantage  by 
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her  havinff  been  foirnorly  intimate  with  you."  "I 
do  not  know,  madam,"  said  Booth,  "  that  I  deserve 
that  character  any  more  than  I  know  the  person  that 
now  gives  it  me."  "  And  you  liave  the  assurance 
then,"  said  she  in  her  own  voice,  "to  affect  not  to 
remember  meV  "I  think,"  cries  Booth,  "1  have 
Iieard  that  voice  before  ;  but,  upon  my  soul,  1  do 
not  recollect  it."  "  Do  you  recollect,"  said  she, 
"  no  woman  that  you  have  used  with  the  highest 
barbarity— I  Avill  not  say  ingratitudef  "  No,  upon 
my  honour,"  answered  Booth.  "Mention  not  ho- 
nour," said  she,  "thou  wretch!  for,  hardened  as 
thou  art,  I  could  show  thee  a  foce  that,  in  spite  of 
thy  consummate  impudence,  would  confound  thee 
with  shame  and  horror.  Dost  thou  not  yet  know 
lael"  "I  do,  madam,  indeed,"  answered  Booth, 
"  and  I  confess  that  of  all  women  in  the  world  you 
have  the  most  reason  for  what  you  said." 

Here  a  long  dialogue  ensued  between  the  gentle- 
man and  the  lady,  whom,  I  suppose,  I  need  not  men- 
tion to  have  been  Miss  Matthews ;  but,  as  it  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  violent  upbraidings  on  her  side,  and 
excuses  on  his,  I  despair  of  making  it  entertaining 
to  the  reader,  and  shall  therefore  return  to  tlie 
colonel,  who,  having  searched  all  the  rooms  with 
the  utmost  diligence,  \vithout  finding  the  woman  he 
looked  for,  began  to  suspect  that  he  had  before  fixed 
on  the  right  person,  and  "that  Amelia  had  denied  her- 
self to  him,  being  pleased  with  her  paramour,  whom 
he  had  discovered  to  be  the  noble  peer. 

He  resolved,  therefore,  as  he  could  have  no  sport 
himself,  to  spoil  that  of  others;  accordingly  he  found 
out  Booth,  and  asked  him  again  what  was  become 
of  both  their  wives  ;  for  that  he  had  searched  all 
over  the  rooms,  and  could  find  neither  of  them. 

Booth  was  now  a  little  alarmed  at  this  account, 
and,  parting  with  Miss  Matthews,  went  along  with 
the  colonel  in  search  of  his  wife.  As  for  Miss  Mat- 
thews, he  liad  at  length  pacified  her  with  a  promise 
to  make  her  a  visit ;  which  promise  she  extorted 
from  him,  swearing  bitterly,  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner, unless  he  made  it  to  her,  she  would  expose  both 
him  and  herself  at  the  masquerade. 

As  he  knew  the  violence  of  the  lady's  passions, 
and  to  what  heights  they  were  capable  of  rising,  he 
was  obliged  to  come  in  to  these  terms  ;  for  he  had,  I 
am  convinced,  no  fear  upon  earth  equal  to  that  of 
Amelia's  knowing  what  it  was  in  the  power  of  Miss 
Matthews  to  communicate  to  her,  and  which,  to  con- 
ceal from  her,  he  had  already  undergone  so  much 
uneasiness. 

The  colonel  led  Booth  directly  to  the  place  where 
he  had  seen  the  peer  and  Amelia  (such  he  was  now 
well  convinced  she  was)  sitting  together.  Booth  no 
sooner  saw  her  than  he  said  to  the  colonel,  "  Sure  that 
is  my  wife  in  conversation  with  that  masque?"  "  I  took 
her  for  your  lady  myself,"  said  the  colonel ;   "  but  I 

found  I  was  mistaken.   Heark  ye,  that  is  my  lord , 

and  I  have  seen  that  very  lady  with  him  all  tliis  night. 
Tills  conversation  passed  at  a  little  distance,  and 
out  of  the  hearing  of  the  supposed  Amelia ;  when 
Booth,  looking  stedfastly  at  the  lady,  declared  with 
an  oath  that  he  was  positive  the  colonel  was  in  the 
right.  She  then  beckoned  to  him  with  her  fan ; 
upon  wliich  he  went  directly  to  her,  and  she  asked 
him  to  go  home,  which  he  very  readily  consented  to. 
The  peer  then  walked  off;  the  colonel  went  in  pur- 
suit of  his  wife,  or  of  some  other  woman  ;  and  Booth 
and  his  lady  repaired  in  two  chairs  to  their  lodgings. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Conserjueuccs  of  i\w  masquerarlp,  not  uncommon  nor 

surjJvUing. 

Till-;  lady,  getting  first  out  of  lior   chair,    ran  hastily 


Amelia's  constant  method  at  her  return  home,  at 
whatever  hour.  Booth  then  walked  into  the  dining- 
room,  where  he  had  not  been  long  before  Amelia 
came  down  to  him,  and,  with  a  most  cheerful  coun- 
tenance, said,  "  My  dear,  I  fancy  we  have  neither  of 
us  supped  ;  shall  I  go  down  and  see  whether  there  is 
any  cold  meat  in  the  house  V 

"  For  yourself,  if  you  please,"'  answered  Booth  ; 
"  but  I  shall  eat  nothing." 

"  How,  my  dear ;"  said  Amelia  ;  "  I  hope  you  have 
not  lost  your  appetite  at  the  masquerade  ;"  for  supper 
was  a  meal  at  which  lie  generally  ate  very  heartily. 

"  I  know  not  well  what  I  have  lost,"  said  Booth ; 
"  I  find  myself  disordered. — My  head  aches.  I  know 
not  what  is  the  matter  with  me." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear,  you  frighten  me,"  said  Ame- 
lia;  "  you  look,  indeed,  disordered.  I  wish  the  mas- 
querade had  been  far  enough  before  you  had  gone 
thither." 

"  Would  to  Heaven  it  had!"  cries  Booth;  "  but 
that  is  over  now.  But  pray,  Amelia,  answer  me  one 
question, — Who  was  that  gentleman  with  you  when 
I  came  up  to  you  1" 

"  The  gentleman!  my  dear,"  said  Amelia;  "what 
gentleman?" 

"  The  gentleman — the  nobleman — when  I  came 
up  ;  sure  I  speak  plain." 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  dear,  I  don't  understand 
you,"  answered  she  ;  "I  did  not  know  one  person 
at  the  masquerade." 

"  How  !"  said  he  ;  "  what !  spend  the  whole  even- 
ing with  a  masque  without  knowing  him  V 

"  Why,  my  dear,"  said  she,  "  you  know  we  were 
not  together." 

"  I  know  we  were  not,"  said  he,  "  but  what  is  that  to 
the  purpose?  Sure  you  answer  me  strangely.  I  know 
we  were  not  together  ;  and  therefore  I  ask  you  whom 
you  were  witli '?" 

"  Nay,  but,  my  dear,"  said  she,  "  can  I  tell  peo- 
ple in  masques?" 

"  I  say  again,  madam,"  said  he,  "  would  youcon- 
verse  two  hours  or  more  with  a  masque  whom  you 
did  not  know  ?" 

"  Indeed,  child,"  says  she,  "  I  know  nothing  of 
the  methods  of  a  mascjuerade ;  for  I  never  was  at 
one  in  my  life." 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven  you  liad  not  been  at  this!" 
cries  Booth.  "  Nay,  you  will  wish  so  yourself  if 
you  tell  me  truth. — What  have  I  said  ?  do  I — 
can  I  suspect  you  of  not  speaking  truth  1  Since  you 
are  ignorant  then  I  will   inform  you  :  the  man  you 

have  conversed  with  was  no  other  than  lord ." 

"  And  is  that  the  reason,"  said  she,  "  you  wish 
I  had  not  been  there?" 

"  And  is  not  that  reason,"  answered  he,  "  suffi- 
cient ?  Is  he  not  the  last  man  upon  earth  with  whom 
I  would  have  you  converse?" 

"  So  you  really  wish  then  that  I  had  not  b.-en  at 
the  masquerade?" 

"  I  do,"  cried  he,   "from  my  soul.'' 
"  So  may  I  ever  be  able,"  cried  she,  "  to  indulge 
you  in  every  wish  as  in  this. — I  was  not  there." 

"  Do  not  trifle,  Amelia,"  cried  he  ;  "  you  would  not 
jest  with  me  if  you  knew  the  situation  of  my  mind." 

"  Indeed  I  do  not  jest  with  you,"  said  she.  "  Upon 
my  honour  I  was  not  there.  Forgive  me  this  first 
deceit  I  ever  practised,  and  indeed  it  shall  be  the 
last  ;  for  I  have  paid  severely  for  this  by  the  uneasi- 
ness it  hath  given  me."  She  then  revealed  to  him 
the  whole  secret,  which  was  this  : 

I  think  it  hath  been  already  mentioned  in  some 
part  of  this  history  that  Amelia  and  Mrs.  Atkinson 
were  exactly  of  the  same  make  and  stature,  and  thai 
there  was  likewise  a  very  near  resemblance  between 


up  into  the  nursery   to  the   chiidjeii ;  for  such  was      their  voices.     When  Mrs.  Atkinson,  therefore,  found 
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that  Amelia  was  so  extremely  averse  to  the  masque- 
rade, she  proposed  to  go  thither  in  her  stead,  and  to 
pass  upon  Booth  for  his  own  wife. 

This  was  afterwards  very  easily  executed  ;  for, 
when  they  left  Booth's  lodgings,  Amelia,  who  went 
last  to  her  chair,  ran  back  to  fetch  her  mask,  as  she 
pretended,  which  she  had  purposely  left  behind. 
She  then  Avhipped  off  her  domino,  and  threw  it  over 
Mrs.  Atkinson,  who  stood  ready  to  receive  it,  and 
ran  immediately  down  stairs,  and,  stepping  into 
Amelia's  chair,  proceeded  with  the  rest  to  the 
masquerade. 

As  her  stature  exactly  suited  that  of  Amelia,  she 
had  very  little  diiRculty  to  cari-y  on  the  imposition  ; 
for,  besides  the  natural  resemblance  of  their  voices, 
and  the  opportunity  of  speaking  in  a  feigned  one, 
she  had  scarce  an  intercourse  of  six  words  with 
Booth  during  the  whole  time ;  for  the  moment  they 
got  into  the  crowd  she  took  the  first  opportunity  of 
slipping  from  him.  And  he,  as  the  reader  may  re- 
member, being  seized  by  other  women,  and  con- 
cluding his  wife  to  be  safe  with  Mrs.  James,  was 
very  well  satisfied,  till  the  colonel  set  him  u])on  the 
search,  as  we  have  seen  before. 

Mrs.  Atkinson,  the  moment  she  came  home,  ran 
up  stairs  to  the  nursery,  where  she  found  Amelia, 
and  told  her  in  haste  that  she  might  very  easily  carry 
on  the  deceit  with  her  husband  ;  for  that  she  might 
tell  him  what  she  pleased  to  invent,  as  they  had  not 
been  a  minute  together  during  the  whole  evening. 

Booth  was  no  sooner  satisfied  that  his  wife  had 
not  been  from  home  that  evening  than  he  fell  into 
raptures  with  her,  gave  a  thousand  tender  caresses, 
blamed  his  own  judgment,  acknowledged  the  good- 
ness of  hers,  and  vowed  never  to  oppose  her  will 
more  in  any  one  instance  during  his  life. 

Mrs.  Atkinson,  who  was  still  in  the  nursery  with 
her  masquerade  dress,  was  then  summoned  down 
stairs,  and,  when  Booth  saw  her  and  heard  her 
sjjeak  in  her  mimic  tone,  he  declared  he  was  not 
surprised  at  his  having  been  imposed  upon,  for  that, 
if  they  were  both  in  the  same  disguise,  he  should 
scarce  be  able  to  discover  the  difference  between 
them. 

They  then  sat  down  to  half  an  hour's  cheerful 
conversation,  after  which  they  retired  all  in  the  most 
perfect  good-humour. 


I  CHAPTER  IV. 

Consequences  of  the  masquerade. 
When  Booth  rose  in  the  morning  he  found  in  his 
pocket  that  letter  which  had  been  delivered  to  him 
by  colonel  Bath,  which,  had  not  chance  brought  to 
his  remembrance,  he  might  possibly  have  never  re- 
collected. 

He  had  now,  however,  the  curiosity  to  open  the 
letter,  and,  beginning  to  read  it,  the  matter  of  it 
drew  him  on  till  he  perused  the  whole  ;  for,  not- 
withstanding the  contempt  cast  upon  it  by  those 
learned  critics  the  bucks,  neither  the  subject  nor 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  treated  was  altogether 
contemptible. 

But  there  was  still  another  motive  which  induced 
Booth  to  read  the  whole  letter,  and  this  was,  that  he 
presently  thought  he  knew  the  hand.  He  did,  in- 
deed, immediately  conclude  it  was  Dr.  Harrison ; 
for  the  doctor  wrote  a  very  remarkable  one,  and  this 
letter  contained  all  the  particulars  of  the  doctor's 
character. 

He  had  just  finished  a  second  reading  of  this  let- 
ter when  the  doctor  himself  entered  the  room.  The 
good  man  was  impatient  to  know  the  success  of 
Amelia's  stratagem,    for    he  bore  towards   her  all 


that  love  which  esteem  can  create  in  a  good  mind, 
without  the  assistance  of  those  selfish  considerations 
from  which  the  love  of  wives  and  children  may  be 
ordinarily  deduced.  The  latter  of  which,  Nature, 
by  very  subtle  and  refined  reasoning,  suggests  to 
us  to  be  part  of  our  dear  selves  ;  and  the  former,  as 
long  as  they  remain  the  objects  of  our  liking,  that 
same  Nature  is  furnished  with  very  plain  and  fer- 
tile arguments  to  recommend  to  our  afi'ections.  But 
to  raise  that  affection  in  the  human  breast  which 
the  doctor  had  for  Amelia,  Nature  is  forced  to  use 
a  kind  of  logic  which  is  no  more  understood  by  a 
bad  man  than  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  doctrine  of  colours 
is  by  one  born  blind.  And  yet  in  reality  it  contains 
nothing  more  abstruse  than  this,  that  an  injury  is  the 
object  of  anger,  danger  of  fear,  and  praise  of  vanity  ; 
for  in  the  same  simple  manner  it  may  be  asserted 
that  goodness  is  the  object  of  love. 

The  doctor  inquired  immediately  for  his  child 
(for  so  he  often  called  Amelia)  ;  Booth  answered  that 
he  had  left  her  asleep,  for  that  she  had  had  but  a  rest- 
less night.  "  I  hope  she  is  not  disordered  by  the 
masquerade,"  cries  the  doctor.  Booth  answered 
he  believed  she  would  be  very  well  when  she  waked. 
"  I  fancy,"  said  he,  "  her  gentle  spirits  were  a  little, 
too  much  fluttered  last  night ;  that  is  all." 

"  I  hope,  then,"  said  the  doctor,  *'  you  will  never 
more  insist  on  her  going  to  such  places,  but  know 
your  own  happiness  in  having  a  wife  that  hath  the 
discretion  to  avoid  those  places  ;  which,  though  per- 
haps they  may  not  be  as  some  represent  them,  such 
brothels  of  vice  and  debauchery  as  would  impeach 
the  character  of  every  virtuous  woman  who  was  seen 
at  them,  are  certainly,  however,  scenes  of  riot,  dis- 
order, and  intemperance,  very  improper  to  be  fre- 
quented by  a  chaste  and  sober  Christian  matron." 

Booth  declared  that  he  was  very  sensible  of  his 
error,  and  that,  so  far  from  soliciting  his  wife  to  go 
to  another  masquerade,  he  did  not  intend  ever  to  go 
thither  any  more  himself. 

The  doctor  highly  approved  the  resolution ;  and 
then  Booth  said,  "  And  I  thank  you,  my  dear 
friend,  as  well  as  my  wife's  discretion,  that  she  was 
not  at  the  masquerade  last  night."  He  then  related 
to  the  doctor  the  discovery  of  the  plot ;  and  the  good 
man  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  success  of  the 
stratagem,  and  that  Booth  took  it  in  such  good 
part. 

"  But,  sir,"  says  Booth,  "  I  had  a  letter  given  me 
by  a  noble  colonel  there,  which  is  written  in  a  hand 
so  very  like  yours,  that  I  could  almost  swear  to  it. 
Nor  the  style,  as  far  as  I  can  guess,  unlike  your 
own.  Here  it  is,  sir.  Do  you  own  the  letter,  doc- 
tor, or  do  you  not  I" 

The  doctor  took  the  letter,  and,  having  looked 
at  it  a  moment,  said,  "  And  did  the  colonel  himself 
give  you  this  letter  1" 

"  The  colonel  himself,"  answered  Booth. 

"  Why  then,"  cries  the  doctor,  "  he  is  surely  the 
most  impudent  fellow  that  the  world  ever  produced. 
AVhat !  did  he  deliver  it  with  an  air  of  triumph  V 

"  He  delivered  it  me  with  air  enough,"  cries 
Booth,  "  after  his  own  manner,  and  bid  me  read  it 
for  my  edification.  To  say  the  truth,  I  am  a  little 
surprised  that  he  should  single  me  out  of  all  man- 
kind to  deliver  the  letter  to  ;  I  do  not  think  I  de- 
serve the  character  of  such  a  husband.  It  is  well  I 
am  not  so  very  forward  to  take  an  affront  as  some 
folks." 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  are  not,"  said  the  doctor  ; 
"  and  your  behaviour  in  this  affair  becomes  both 
the  man  of  sense  and  the  Christian  ;  for  it  would  be 
surely  the  greatest  folly,  as  well  as  the  most  daring 
impiety,  to  risk  your  own  life  for  the  impertinence 
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of  a  fool.  As  long  as  you  are  assured  of  the  virtue 
of  your  own  wife,  it  is  wisdom  iu  you  to  despise  the 
elforts  of  such  a  wretch.  Not,  indeed,  that  your 
wife  accuses  him  of  any  downright  attack,  though 
she  hath  observed  enough  in  his  behaviour  to  give 
offence  to  her  delicacy." 

"  You  astonish  me,  doctor,"  said  Booth.  "  What 
can  you  mean  '?  my  wife  dislike  his  behaviour!  hath 
the  colonel  ever  offended  her!" 

"  I  do  not  say  he  hath  ever  offended  her  by  any 
open  declarations  ;  nor  hath  he  done  anything 
which,  according  to  the  most  romantic  notion  of 
honour,  you  can  or  ought  to  resent ;  but  there  is 
something  extremely  nice  in  the  chastity  of  a  truly 
virtuous  woman." 

"  And  hath  my  wife  really  complained  of  anything 
of  that  kind  in  the  coloner!" 

"  Look  ye,  young  gentleman,"  cries  the  doctor ; 
"  I  will  have  no  quarrelling  or  challenging  ;  I  find 
I  have  made  some  mistake,  and  therefore  I  insist 
upon  it,  by  all  the  rights  of  friendship,  that  you  give 
me  your  word  of  honour  you  will  not  quarrel  with 
the  colonel  on  this  account." 

"  I  do,  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Booth ;  "  for,  if  I 
did  not  know  your  character,  I  should  absolutely 
think  you  was  jesting  with  me.  I  do  not  think  you 
have  mistaken  my  wife,  but  I  am  sure  she  hath 
mistaken  the  colonel,  and  hath  misconstrued  some 
over-strained  point  of  gallantry,  something  of  the 
Quixote  kind,  into  a  design  ag-ainst  her  chastity ; 
but  I  have  that  opinion  of  the  colonel,  that  I  hope 
you  will  not  be  offended  when  I  declare  I  know 
not  which  of  you  two  I  should  be  the  sooner 
jealous  of." 

"  I  would  by  no  means  have  you  jealous  of  any 
one,"  cries  the  doctor ;  "  for  I  think  my  child's 
virtue  may  be  firmly  relied  on  ;  but  I  am  convinced 
she  would  not  have  said  what  she  did  to  me  without 
a  cause  ;  nor  should  I,  without  such  a  conviction, 
have  written  that  letter  to  the  colonel,  as  I  own  to 
you  I  did.  However,  nothing  I  say  hath  yet  passed 
which,  even  in  the  opinion  of  false  honour,  you  are 
at  liberty  to  resent ;  but  as  to  declining  any  great 
intimacy,  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  1  think  that 
would  be  prudent." 

"  You  will  pardon  me,  my  dearest  friend,"  said 
Booth,  "  but  I  have  really  such  an  opinion  of  the 
colonel  that  I  would  pawn  my  life  upon  his  honour; 
and  as  for  women,  I  do  not  belies  e  he  ever  had  an 
attachment  to  any." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  the  doctor:  "  I  have  only  two 
things  to  insist  on.  The  first  is,  that,  if  ever  you 
change  your  opinion,  this  letter  may  not  be  the  sub- 
ject of  any  quarrelling  or  fighting :  the  other  is,  that 
you  never  mention  a  word  of  this  to  your  wife.  By 
the  latter  I  shall  see  whether  you  can  keep  a  secret ; 
and,  if  it  is  no  otherwise  material,  it  will  be  a  whole- 
some exercise  to  your  mind  ;  for  the  practice  of  any 
virtue  is  a  kind  of  mental  exercise,  and  serves  to 
maintain  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  soul." 

"  I  faithfully  promise  both,"  cries  Booth.  And 
now  the  breakfast  entered  the  room,  as  did  soon 
after  Amelia  and  Mrs.  Atkinson. 

The  conversation  ran  chiefly  on  the  masquerade  ; 
and  Mrs.  Atkinson  gave  an  account  of  several  ad- 
ventures there  ;  but  Avhether  she  told  the  whole 
truth  with  regard  to  herself  I  will  not  determine, 
for,  certain  it  is,  she  never  once  mentioned  the 
name  of  the  noble  peer.  Amongst  the  rest,  she  said 
there  was  a  young  fellow  that  had  preached  a  sermon 
there  upon  a  stool,  in  praise  of  adultery,  she  be- 
lieved ;  for  she  could  not  get  near  enough  to  hear 
the  particulars. 

During  that  transaction  Booth  had  been  engaged 


with  tlie  blue  domino  in  another  room,  so  tliat  he 
knew  nothing  of  it ;  so  that  what  Mre.  Atkinson 
had  now  said  only  brought  to  his  mind  the  doctor's 
letter  to  colonel  Bath,  for  to  him  he  supposed  it  was 
written ;  and  the  idea  of  the  colonel  being  a  lover 
to  Amelia  struck  him  in  so  ridiculous  a  light,  that  it 
threw  him  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter. 

The  doctor,  who,  from  the  natural  jealousy  of  an 
author,  imputed  the  agitation  of  Booth's  muscles  to 
liis  own  sermon  or  letter  on  that  subject,  was  a  little 
offended,  and  said,  gravely,  "  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  the  reason  of  this  immoderate  mirth.  Is  adul- 
tery a  matter  of  jest  in  your  opinion  1" 

"  Far  otherwise,"  answered  Booth.  "  But  how 
is  it  possible  to  refrain  from  laughter  at  the  idea  of 
a  fellow  preaching  a  sermon  in  favour  of  it  at  such 
a  place  1" 

"  I  am  very  son-y,"  cries  the  doctor,  "  to  find  the 
age  is  grown  to  so  scandalous  a  degree  of  licentious- 
ness, that  we  have  thrown  off  not  only  virtue,  but 
decency.  How  abandoned  must  be  the  manners  of 
any  nation  where  such  insults  upon  religion  and 
morality  can  be  committed  with  impunity  '.  No  man 
is  fonder  of  true  wit  and  humour  than  myself;  but 
to  profane  sacred  things  with  jest  and  scofBng  is  a 
sure  sign  of  a  weak  and  a  wicked  mind.  It  is  the 
very  vice  which  Homer  attacks  in  the  odious  cha- 
racter of  Thersites.  The  ladies  must  excuse  my  re- 
peating the  passage  to  you,  as  I  know  you  have 
Greek  enough  to  understand  it : — 

"  O;  p    Ivia  (ppnr)v  rKTiv  aKixTfid  t£,  wnWa,  ti  fjon. 

' AXX'  0,  n  CI  iitrciiTO  ytXouov  'Apyiijiiriv 
Ef^fXivai.* 
"  And  immediately  adds, 

a'/ff^nrro;  Ti  avh^  uto  "iXiav  vixh.f 

"  Horace,  again,  describes  such  a  rascal : 

Sulutvs 

Qui  captaf  risus  hominum famamque  dicacisX 
"  and  says  of  him. 

Hie  niger  est,  hunctu,  Romanr,  capefo.l" 
"  O  charming  Homer !"  said  Mrs.  Atkinson,  "  how 
much  above  all  other  writers!" 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  madam,"  said  the  doctor ; 
"  I  forgot  you  was  a  scholar ;  but,  indeed,  I  did  not 
know  you  understood  Greek  as  well  as  Latin." 

"  I  do  not  pretend,"  said  she,  "  to  be  a  critic  in 
the  Greek  ;  but  I  think  I  am  able  to  read  a  little  of 
Homer,  at  least  with  the  help  of  looking  now  and 
then  into  the  Latin." 

"  Pray,  madam,"  said  the  doctor,  "  how  do  you 
like  this  passage  in  the  speech  of  Hector  to  An- 
dromache : 

E/;  oiicov  iSira  'ra.  travryis  i^ya,  xofii^i, 

'  ItTTOv  r'  riXaxcirnv  Tt,  Ko.)  a.iA(pi'?roXoitn  y.iXiut 
"'Efysv  iTol^^iir^ailW 
"  Or  how  do  you  like  the  character  of  Hippoda- 
mia,  who,  by  being  the  prettiest  girl  and  the  best 
workwoman  of  her  age,  got  one  of  the  best  hus- 
bands in  all  Troy^ — I  think,  indeed,  Homer  enu- 
merates her  discretion  with  her  other  qualifications  ; 
but  I  do  not  remember  he  gives  us  one  character 
of  a  woman  of  learning. — Don't  you  conceive  this 
to  be  a  great  omission  in  that  charming  poetl  How- 
ever, Juvenal  makes  you  amends,  for  he  talks  very 

•  Thus  paraphrased  by  Mr.  Pope  : 

"Awed  by  no  sliame,  by  no  respect  controU'd, 
In  scandal  busy,  in  reproaches  bold ; 
With  witty  malice,  studious  to  defame. 
Scorn  all  his  joy,  and  laughter  all  his  aim." 
t    "  He  was  the  greatest  scoundrel  in  tlie  whole  arraj  . 
j    "  Who  trivial  bursts  of  laughter  strives  to  raise. 

And  courts  of  prating  petulance  the  praise."      Fhanci.s. 

§  "  This  man  is  black  ;  do  thou,  O  Roman !  shun  this  ma'j."i 

1|  "  Go  home  and  mind  your  own  business.     Follow  yoiir 

s;jinning,  and  keep  your  maids  to  their  work." 
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abundantly  of  the  learning  of  the  Roman  ladies  in 
his  time." 

"  You  are  a  provoking  man,  doctor,"  said  Mvs. 
Atkinson  ;  "where  is  the  harm  in  a  -woman's  hav- 
ing learning  as  well  as  a  manf 

"  Let  me  ask  you  another  question,"  said  the 
doctor.  "  Where  is  the  harm  in  a  man's  being  a 
fine  performer  with  a  needle  as  well  as  a  woman  1 
And  yet,  answer  me  honestly ;  would  you  greatly 
choose  to  marry  a  man  with  a  thimble  upon  his  fin- 
ger ■?  Would  you  in  earnest  think  a  needle  became 
the  hand  of  your  husband  as  well  as  a  halberd  1" 
•'  As  to  war,  I  am  with  you,"  said  she.  "  Homer 
-  himself,  I  well  remember,  makes  Hector  tell  his 
wife  that  warlike  works — What  is  the  Greek  word 
— Pollemy — something — belonged  to  men  only  ;  and 
I  readily  agree  to  it.  I  hate  a  masculine  woman, 
an  Amazon,  as  much  as  you  can  do  ;  but  what  is 
there  masculine  in  learning  1" 

"  Nothing  so  masculine,  take  my  word  for  it.  As 
for  your  Pollemy,  I  look  upon  it  to  be  the  true  cha- 
racteristic of  a  devil.  So  Homer  everywhere  cha- 
racterises Mars." 

"Indeed,  my  dear,"  cries  the  serjeant,  "  you  had 
better  not  dispute  with  the  doctor  ;  for,  upon  my 
word,  he  will  be  too  hard  for  you." 

"  Nay,  I  beg  you  will  not  interfere,"  cries  Mrs. 
Atkinson  ;  "  I  am  sure  you  can  be  no  judge  in  these 
matters." 

At  which  the  doctor  and  Booth  burst  into  a  loud 
laugh  ;  and  Amelia,  though  fearful  of  giving  her 
friend  offence,  could  not  forbear  a  gentle  smile. 

"  You  may  laugh,  gentlemen,  if  you  please,"  said 
Mrs.  Atkinson;  "but  I  thank  Heaven  I  have  mar- 
ried a  man  who  is  not  jealous  of  my  understanding. 
I  should  have  been  the  most  miserable  woman  upon 
earth  with  a  starched  pedant  who  was  possessed  of 
that  nonsensical  opinion  that  the  difference  of  sexes 
causes  any  difference  in  the  mind.  Why  don't  you 
honestly  avow  the  Turkish  notion  that  women  have 
no  souls  ?  for  you  say  the  same  thing  in  effect." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear,"  cries  the  serjeant,  greatly 
concerned  to  see  his  wife  so  angry,  "  you  have  mis- 
taken the  doctor." 

"  I  beg,  my  dear,"  cried  she,  "  you  Avili  say  no- 
thing upon  these  subjects — I  hope  you  at  least  do 
not  despise  my  understanding." 

"  I  assure  you,  I  do  not,"  said  the  serjeant ;  "and 
I  hope  you  will  never  despise  mine  ;  for  a  man  may 
have  some  understanding,  I  hope,  without  learning." 
Mrs.  Atkinson  reddened  extremely  at  these  words  ; 
and  the  doctor,  fearing  he  had  gone  too  far,  began 
to  soften  matters,  in  which  Amelia  assisted  him. 
By  these  means,  the  storm  rising  in  Mrs.  Atkinson 
before  was  in  some  measure  laid,  at  least  suspended 
from  bui-sting  at  present ;  but  it  fell  afterwards  upon 
the  poor  Serjeant's  head  in  a  torrent,  who  had 
learned  perhaps  one  maxim  from  his  trade,  that  a 
cannon-ball  always  doth  mischief  in  proportion  to 
the  resistance  it  meets  with,  and  that  nothing  so 
effectually  deadens  its  force  as  a  woolpack.  The 
serjeant  therefore  bore  all  with  patience ;  and  the 
idea  of  a  woolpack,  perhaps,  bringing  that  of  a 
feather-bed  into  his  head,  he  at  last  not  only  quieted 
his  wife,  but  she  cried  out  with  great  sincerity, 
"  Well,  my  dear,  I  will  say  one  thing  for  you,  that 
I  believe  from  my  soul,  though  you  have  no  learn- 
ing, you  have  the  best  understanding  of  any  man 
upon  earth ;  and  I  must  own  I  think  the  latter  far 
the  more  profitable  of  the  two." 

Far  different  was  the  idea  she  entertained  of  the 
doctor,  whom,  from  this  day,  she  considered  as  a 
Conceited  pedant ;  nor  could  all  Amelia's  endeavours 
ever  alter  her  sentiments 


The  doctor  now  took  his  leave  of  Booth  and  his 
Avife  for  a  week,  he  intending  to  set  out  within  an 
hour  or  two  with  his  old  friend,  with  Avhom  our 
readers  were  a  little  acquainted  at  the  latter  end  of 
the  ninth  book,  and  of  whom,  perhaps,  they  did  not 
then  conceive  the  most  favourable  opinion. 

Nay,  I  am  aware  that  the  esteem  which  some 
readers  before  had  for  the  doctor  may  be  here  less- 
ened ;  since  he  may  appear  to  have  been  too  easy 
a  dupe  to  the  gross  flattery  of  the  old  gentleman.  If 
there  be  any  such  critics,  we  are  heartily  sorry,  as 
well  for  them  as  for  the  doctor ;  but  it  is  our  busi- 
ness to  discharge  the  part  of  a  faithful  historian,  and 
to  describe  human  nature  as  it  is,  not  as  we  would 
wish  it  to  be. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

In  whicli  colonel  Bath  appears  in  great  glory. 
That  afternoon,  as  Booth  was  walking  in  the  Park, 
he  met  with  colonel  Bath,  who  presently  asked  him 
for  the  letter  which  he  had  given  him  the  night 
before  ;  upon  which  Booth  immediately  returned  it. 
"  Don't  you  think."  cries  Bath,  "it  is  writ  with 
great  dignity  of  expression  and  emphasis  of — of — 
of  judgment  1" 

"  I  am  surprised,  though,"  cries  Booth,  "  that  any 
one  should  write  such  a  letter  to  you,  colonel." 

"  To  me !  "  said  Bath*  "  What  do  you  mean,  sir  1 
I  hope  you  don't  imagine  any  man  durst  write  such 
a  letter  to  me  1  d — n  me,  if  I  knew  a  man  who 
thought  me  capable  of  debauching  my  friend's  wife, 

I  would d — n  me." 

"  I  believe,  indeed,  sir,"  cries  Booth,  "  that  no  man 
living  dares  put  his  name  to  such  a  letter ;  but  you 
see  it  is  anonymous." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  ominous,"  cries 
the  colonel ;  "  but,  blast  my  reputation,  if  I  had 
received  such  a  letter,  if  I  would  not  have  searched 
the  world  to  have  found  the  writer.  D — n  me,  I 
would  have  gone  to  the  East  Indies  to  have  pulled 
off  his  nose." 

"  He  would,  indeed,  have  deserved  it, "  cries 
Booth.     "  But  pray,  sir,  how  came  you  by  if?" 

"  I  took  it,"  said  the  colonel,  "  from  a  set  of  idle 
young  rascals,  one  of  whom  was  reading  it  out  aloud 
upon  a  stool,  while  the  rest  were  attempting  to  make 
a  jest,  not  only  of  the  letter,  but  of  all  decency, 
virtue,  and  religion.  A  set  of  fellows  that  you  must 
have  seen  or  heard  of  about  town,  that  are,  d — n 
me,  a  disgrace  to  the  dignity  of  manhood  ;  puppies 
that  mistake  noise  and  impudence,  rudeness  and 
profaneness,  for  wit.  If  the  drummers  of  my  com- 
pany had  not  more  understanding  than  twenty  such 
fellows,  I'd  have  them  both  whipped  out  of  the 
regiment." 

"  So,  then,  you  do  not  know  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  writi"  said  Booth. 

"  Lieutenant,"  cries  the  colonel,  "  yovu-  question 
deserves  no  answer.  I  ought  to  take  time  to  con- 
sider whether  I  ought  not  to  resent  the  supposition. 
Do  you  think,  sir,  I  am  acquainted  with  a  rascal  ]" 

"I  do  not  suppose,  colonel,"  cries  Booth,  "that 
you  would  willingly  cultivate  an  intimacy  with  such 
a  person  ;  but  a  man  must  have  good  luck  who  hath 
any  acquaintance,  if  there  are  not  some  rascals 
among  them." 

"  I  am  not  offended  with  you,  child,"  says  the 
colonel.  "  I  know  you  did  not  intend  to  offend 
me." 

"No  man,  I  believe,  dares  intend  it,"  said  Booth, 

"  I  believe  so  too,"  said  the  colonel ;  "  d — n  me,  I 

know  it.    But  you  know,  child,  how  tender  I  am  on 

this  subject.     If  I  had  been  ever  married  myself,  I 
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should  have   cleft  the  man's  skull  who   had  dared 
look  wantouly  at  my  wife.'' 

«  It  is  certainly  the  most  cruel  of  all  injuries," 
said  Booth.  "  How  finely  doth  Shakspeare  express 
it  in  his  Othello  ! 

"  But  there,  where  I  had  treasured  up  my  soul." 

"That  Shakspeare,"  cries  the  colonel,  "was  a 
fine  fellow.  He  was  a  very  pretty  poet  indeed.  Was 
it  not  Shakspeare  that  wrote  the  play  about  Hot- 
spur 1  You  must  remember  these  lines.  I  got  them 
almost  by  heart  at  the  playhouse ;  for  I  uever 
missed  that  play  whenever  it  was  acted,  if  I  was  in 
town : — 

By  Heav'n  it  was  an  easy  leap. 
To  pluck  bright  honour  into  the  full  moon. 
Or  drive  into  the  bottomless  deep. 
And — and  — faith,  I  have  almost  foi-got  them  ;  but 
I  know  it  is   something  about  saving  your  honour 
from  drowning — O  !  it  is  very  fine !     I  say,   d — n 
me,  the  man  that  writ  those  lines  was  the  greatest 
poet  the  world  ever  produced.     There  is  dignity  of 
expression  and  cnijihasis  of  thinking,  d — n  me." 

Booth  assented  to  the  colonel's  criticism,  and  then 
cried,  "  I  wish,  colonel,  you  would  be  so  kind  to 
give  me  that  letter."  The  colonel  answered,  if  he 
had  any  particular  use  for  it  he  would  give  it  him 
with  all  his  heart,  and  presently  delivered  it ;  and 
soon  afterwards  they  parted. 

Several  passages  now  struck  all  at  once  upon 
Booth's  mind,  which  gave  him  great  uneasiness. 
He  became  confident  now  that  he  had  mistaken  one 
colonel  for  another ;  and,  thougli  he  could  not  ac- 
count for  the  letter's  getting  into  those  hands  from 
wliom  Bath  had  taken  it  (indeed  James  had  drop- 
ped it  out  of  his  pocket),  yet  a  thousand  circum- 
stances left  him  no  room  to  doubt  the  identity  of 
the  person,  who  was  a  man  much  more  liable  to 
raise  the  suspicion  of  a  husband  than  honest  Bath, 
who  would  at  any  time  have  rather  fought  with  a 
man  than  lain  with  a  woman. 

The  whole  behaviour  of  Amelia  noAV  rushed  upon 
his  memory.  Her  resolution  not  to  take  up  her 
residence  at  the  colonel's  house,  her  backwardness 
even  to  dine  there,  her  unwillingness  to  go  to  the 
masquerade,  many  of  her  unguarded  expressions, 
and  some  where  she  had  been  more  guarded,  all 
joined  together  to  raise  such  an  idea  in  Mr.  Booth, 
that  he  had  almost  taken  a  resolution  to  go  and  cut 
the  colonel  to  pieces  in  his  o^vn  house.  Cooler 
thoughts,  however,  suggested  themselves  to  him  in 
time.  He  recollected  the  promise  he  had  so  solemnly 
made  to  the  doctor.  He  considered,  moreover,  that 
he  was  yet  in  the  dark  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
colonel's  guilt.  Having  nothing,  therefore,  to  fear 
from  it,  he  contented  himself  to  postpone  a  resent- 
ment which  he  nevertheless  resolved  to  take  of  the 
colonel  hereafter,  if  he  found  he  was  in  any  degree 
a  delinquent. 

The  first  step  he  determined  to  take  was,  on  the 
first  opportunity,  to  relate  to  colonel  James  the 
means  by  which  he  became  possessed  of  the  letter, 
and  to  read  it  to  him  ;  on  which  occasion,  he  thought 
he  should  easily  discern  by  the  behaviour  of  the 
colonel  whether  he  had  been  suspected  either  by 
Amelia  or  the  doctor  without  a  cause  ;  but  as  for 
his  wife,  he  fully  resolved  not  to  reveal  the  secret  to 
her  till  the  doctor's  return. 

While  Booth  was  deeply  engaged  by  himself  in 
these  meditations,  captain  Trent  came  up  to  him, 
and  familiarly  slapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

They  were  soon  joined  by  a  third  gentleman,  and 
presently  afterwards  by  a  fourth,  both  acquaintances 
of  Mr.  Trent  ;  and  all  having  walked  twice  the 
length  of  the  Mall  together,  it  being  now  past  nine 


in  the  evening,  Trent  proposed  going  to  the  tavern, 
to  which  the  strangers  immediately  consented  ;  and 
Booth  himself,  after  some  resistance,  was  at  length 
persuaded  to  comply. 

To  the  King's  Arms  then  they  went,  where  the 
bottle  went  very  briskly  round  till  after  eleven  ;  at 
which  time  Trent  proposed  a  game  at  cards,  to 
which  proposal  likewise  Booth's  consent  was  ob- 
tained, though  not  without  much  difficulty ;  for, 
though  he  had  naturally  some  inclination  to  gaming, 
and  had  formerly  a  little  indulged  it,  yet  he  had  en- 
tirely left  it  off  for  many  years. 

Booth  and  his  friend  were  partners,  and  had  at 
first  some  success ;  but  Fortune.,  according  to  her 
usual  conduct,  soon  shifted  about,  and  persecuted 
Booth  with  such  malice,  that  in  about  two  hours  he 
was  stripped  of  all  the  gold  in  his  pocket,  which 
amounted  to  twelve  guineas,  being  more  than  half 
the  cash  which  he  was  at  that  time  worth. 

How  easy  it  is  for  a  man  who  is  at  all  tainted 
with  the  itch  of  gaming  to  leave  oil"  play  in  such  a 
situation,  especially  when  he  is  likewise  heated  with 
liquor,  I  leave  to  the  gamesters  to  determine.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  Booth  had  no  inclination  to  desist ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  was  so  eagerly  bent  on  playing 
on,  that  he  called  his  friend  out  of  the  room,  and 
asked  him  for  ten  pieces,  which  he  promised  punc- 
tually to  pay  the  next  morning. 

Trent  chid  him  for  using  so  much  formality  on 
the  occasion.  "You  know,"  said  he,  "dear  Booth,, 
you  may  have  what  money  you  please  of  me.  Here 
is  a  twenty-pound  note  at  your  service  ;  and,  if  you 
want  five  times  the  sum,  it  is  at  your  service.  We 
Mill  never  let  these  fellows  go  away  with  our  money 
in  this  manner ;  for  we  have  so  much  the  advan- 
tage, that  if  the  knowing  ones  were  here  they 
would  lay  odds  of  our  side." 

But  if  this  was  really  Mr.  Trent's  opinion,  he  was 
very  much  mistaken  ;  for  the  other  two  honourable 
gentlemen  were  not  only  greater  masters  of  the 
game,  and  somewhat  soberer  than  poor  Booth,  hav- 
ing, with  all  the  art  in  their  power,  evaded  the 
bottle,  but  they  had,  moreover,  another  small  ad- 
vantage over  their  adversaries,  both  of  them,  by 
means  of  some  certain  private  signs,  previously 
agreed  upon  between  them,  being  always  acquainted 
witli  the  principal  cards  in  each  other's  hands.  It 
cannot  be  wondered,  therefore,  that  Fortune  was  on 
their  side  ;  for,  hoAvever  she  may  be  reported  to  fa- 
vour fools,  she  never,  I  believe,  shows  them  any 
countenance  when  they  engage  in  play  with  knaves. 

The  more  Booth  lost,  the  deeper  he  made  his 
bets ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  about 
two  in  tlie  morning,  besides  the  loss  of  his  own 
money,  he  was  fifty  pounds  indebted  to  Trent :  a 
sura  indeed,  which  he  would  not  have  borrowed, 
had  not  the  other,  like  a  very  generous  friend, 
pushed  it  upon  him. 

Trent's  pockets  became  at  last  dry  by  means  of 
these  loans.  His  ovra  loss,  indeed,  was  trifiing ;  for 
the  stakes  of  the  games  were  no  higher  than  crowns, 
and  betting  (as  it  is  called)  was  that  to  which  Booth 
owed  his  ruin.  The  gentlemen,  therefore,  pretty 
well  knowing  Booth's  circumstances,  and  being 
kindly  unwilling  to  win  more  of  a  man  than  he  was 
worth,  declined  playing  any  longer,  nor  did  Booth 
once  ask  them  to  persist,  for  he  was  ashamed  of  the 
debt  which  he  had  already  contracted  to  Trent,  and 
very  far  from  desiring  to  increase  it. 

The  company  then  separated.  The  two  victors 
and  Trent  went  off  in  their  chairs  to  their  several 
houses  near  Grosvenor-square,  and  poor  Booth,  in 
a  melancholy  mood,  walked  home  to  his  lodgings. 
He  was,  indeed,  in  such  a  fit  of  despair,  that  it  more 
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tlian  once  came  into  his  head  to  put  an  end  to  his 
miserable  being. 

But  before  we  introduce  him  to  Amelia  we  must 
do  her  the  justice  to  relate  the  manner  in  which  she 
spent  this  unhappy  evening.  It  was  about  seven 
when  Booth  left  her  to  walk  in  the  Park  ;  from  this 
time  till  past  eight  she  was  employed  with  her  chil- 
dren, in  playing  Avith  them,  in  giving  them  their 
supper,  and  in  putting  them  to  bed. 

When  these  offices  were  performed  she  employed 
herself  another  hour  in  cooking  up  a  little  supper 
for  her  husband,  this  being,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  his  favourite  meal,  as  indeed  it  was  her's  ; 
and,  in  a  most  pleasant  and  delightful  manner,  they 
generally  passed  their  time  at  this  season,  though 
their  fare  was  very  seldom  of  the  sumptuous  kind. 

It  now  grew  dark,  and  her  hashed  mutton  was 
ready  for  the  table,  but  no  Booth  appeared.  Having 
waited  therefore  for  him  a  full  hour,  she  gave  him 
over  for  that  evening;  nor  was  she  much  alarmed 
at  his  absence,  as  slie  knew  he  was  in  a  night  or  two 
to  be  at  the  tavern  with  some  brother-officers  ;  she 
concluded  therefore  that  they  had  met  in  the  park, 
and  had  agreed  to  spend  this  evening  together. 

At  ten  then  she  sat  down  to  supper  by  herself, 
for  Mrs.  Atkinson  was  then  abroad.  And  here  we 
cannot  help  relating  a  little  incident,  however  trivial 
it  may  appear  to  some.  Having  sat  some  time  alone, 
reflecting  on  their  distressed  situation,  her  spirits 
grew  very  low  ;  and  she  was  once  or  twice  going  to 
ring  the  bell  to  send  her  maid  for  half-a-pint  of 
white  wine,  but  checked  her  inclination  in  order  to 
save  the  little  sum  of  sixpence,  which  she  did  the 
more  resolutely  as  she  had  before  refused  to  gratify 
her  children  with  tarts  for  their  supper  from  the 
same  motive.  And  this  self-denial  she  was  very 
probably  practising  to  save  sixpence,  while  her  hus- 
band was  paying  a  debt  of  several  guineas  incurred 
by  the  ace  of  trumps  being  in  the  hands  of  his 
adversary. 

Instead  therefore  of  this  cordial  she  took  up  one 
of  the  excellent  Farquhar's  comedies,  and  read  it 
half  through ;  when,  the  clock  striking  twelve,  she 
retired  to  bed,  leaving  the  maid  to  sit  up  for  her 
master.  She  would,  indeed,  have  much  more 
willingly  sat  up  herself,  but  the  delicacy  of  her 
own  mind  assured  her  that  Booth  would  not  thank 
her  for  the  compliment.  This  is,  indeed,  a  method 
which  some  wives  take  of  upbraiding  their  husbands 
for  staying  abroad  till  too  late  an  hour,  and  of  en- 
gaging them,  through  tenderness  and  good  nature, 
never  to  enjoy  the  company  of  their  friends  too  long 
when  they  must  do  this  at  the  expense  of  their  wives' 
rest. 

To  bed  then  she  went,  but  not  to  sleep.  Thrice 
indeed  she  told  the  dismal  clock,  and  as  often 
heard  the  more  dismal  watchman,  till  her  miserable 
husband  found  his  way  home,  and  stole  silently  like 
a  thief  to  bed  to  her ;  at  which  time,  pretending 
then  first  to  awake,  she  threw  her  sno^vy  arms 
around  him  ;  though,  perhaps,  the  more  witty  pro- 
perty of  snoAv,  according  to  Addison,  that  is  to  say 
its  coldness,  rather  belonged  to  the  poor  captain. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Read,  gamester,  and  observe. 
Booth  could  not  so  well  disguise  the  agitations  of 
his  mind  from  Amelia  but  that  she  perceived  suf- 
ficient symptoms  to  assure  her  that  some  misfortune 
had  befallen  him.  This  made  her  in  her  turn  so 
uneasy  that  Booth  took  notice  of  it,  and  after  break- 
fast said,  "Sure,  my  dear  Emily,  something  hath 
fallen  out  to  vex  you." 


Amelia,  looking  tenderly  at  him,  answered,  "  In- 
deed, my  dear,  you  are  in  the  right ;  I  am  indeed 
extremely  vexed."  "For  Heaven's  sake,"  said  he, 
"what  is  iti"  "Nay,  my  love,"  cries  she,  "that 
you  must  answer  yourself.  Whatever  it  is  which 
hath  given  you  all  that  disturbance  that  you  in  vain 
endeavour  to  conceal  from  me,  this  it  is  which  causes 
all  my  affiiction." 

"  You  guess  truly,  my  sweet,"  replied  Booth;  "I 
am  indeed  afflicted,  and  I  will  not,  nay  I  cannot, 
conceal  the  truth  from  you.  I  have  undone  myself, 
Amelia." 

"  What  have  you  done,  child  V  said  she,  in  some 
consternation  ;  "  pray,  tell  me." 

"  I  have  lost  my  money  at  play,"  answered  he. 

"  Pugh  !"  said  she,  recovering  herself, — "what 
signifies  the  trifle  you  had  in  your  pocket  1  Resolve 
never  to  play  again,  and  let  it  give  you  no  farther 
vexation ;  I  warrant  you,  we  will  contrive  some 
method  to  repair  such  a  loss." 

"  Thou  heavenly  angel !  thou  comfort  of  my  soul!" 
cried  Booth,  tenderly  embracing  her ;  then  starting 
a  little  from  her  arms,  and  looking  with  eager  fond- 
ness in  her  eyes,  he  said,  "Let  me  survey  thee;  art 
thou  really  human,  or  art  thou  not  rather  an  angel 
in  a  human  forml  O,  no,"  cried  he,  flying  again 
into  her  arms,  "  thou  art  my  dearest  woman,  my 
best,  my  beloved  wife  !  " 

Amelia,  having  returned  all  his  caresses  with 
equal  kindness,  told  him  she  had  near  eleven 
guineas  in  her  purse,  and  asked  how  much  she 
should  fetch  him.  "  I  would  not  advise  you,  Billy, 
to  carry  too  much  in  your  pocket,  for  fear  it  should 
be  a  temptation  to  you  to  return  to  gaming,  in  order 
to  retrieve  your  past  losses.  Let  me  beg  you,  on  all 
accounts,  never  to  think  more,  if  possible,  on  the 
trifle  you  have  lost,  any  more  than  if  you  had  never 
possessed  it." 

Booth  promised  her  faithfully  he  never  would, 
and  refused  to  take  any  of  the  money.  He  then 
hesitated  a  moment,  and  cried — "You  say,  my 
dear,  you  have  eleven  guineas ;  you  have  a  diamond 
ring,  likewise,  which  was  your  grandmother's — I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  worth  twenty  pounds  ;  and  your  own 
and  the  child's  watch  are  worth  as  much  more." 

"  I  believe  they  would  sell  for  as  much,"  cried 
Amelia ;  "  for  a  pawnbroker  of  Mrs.  Atkinson's 
acquaintance  offered  to  lend  me  thirty-five  pounds 
upon  them  when  you  was  in  your  last  distress. 
But  why  are  you  computing  their  value  nowl" 

"  I  was  only  considering,"  answered  he,  "  how 
much  we  could  raise  in  any  case  of  exigency." 

"  I  have  computed  it  myself,"  said  she  ;  "  and  I 
believe  all  we  have  in  the  world,  besides  our  bai-e 
necessary  apparel,  would  produce  about  sixty  pounds : 
and  suppose,  my  dear,"  said  she,  "  while  we  have 
that  little  sum,  we  should  think  of  employing  it  some 
way  or  other,  to  procure  some  small  subsistence  for 
ourselves  and  our  family.  As  for  your  dependence 
on  the  colonel's  friendship,  it  is  all  vain,  I  am  afraid, 
and  fallacious.  Nor  do  I  see  any  hopes  you  have 
from  any  other  quarter,  of  providing  for  yourself 
again  in  the  army.  And  though  the  sum  which  is 
now  in  your  power  is  very  small,  yet  we  may  pos- 
sibly contrive  with  it  to  put  ourselves  into  some 
mean  way  of  livelihood.  I  have  a  heart,  my  Billy, 
which  is  capable  of  undergoing  anything  for  your 
sake  ;  and  I  hope  my  hands  are  as  able  to  work  as 
those  which  have  been  more  inured  to  it.  But  think, 
my  dear,  think  what  must  be  our  wretched  condi- 
tion, when  the  very  little  we  now  have  is  all  moul- 
dered away,  as  it  will  soon  be  in  this  town." 

When  poor  Booth  heard  this,  and  reflected  that 
the  time  which  Amelia  foresaw  was  already  arrived. 
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(for  that  he  had  already  lost  every  farthing  they  were 
worth,)  it  touched  him  to  the  quick  ;  he  turned  pale, 
gnashed  his  teeth,  and  cried  out,  "  Damnation !  this 
is  too  much  to  bear." 

Amelia  was  thrown  into  the  utmost  cunsternation 
by  this  behaviour ;  and,  with  great  terror  in  her 
countenance,  cried  out,  "  Good  Heavens !  my  dear 
love,  what  is  the  reason  of  this  agony  1" 

"  Ask  me  no  questions,"  cried  he,  "  unless  you 
would  drive  me  to  madness." 

"  My  Billy !  my  love  !"  said  she,  "  what  can  be 
the  meaning  of  this  >— I  beg  you  will  deal  openly 
with  me,  and  tell  me  all  your  griefs." 

"  Have  you  dealt  fairly  with  me,  Amelia*?"  said  he. 

"  Yes,  surely,"  said  she  ;  "  Heaven  is  my  witness 
how  fairly." 

"  Nay,  do  not  call  Heaven,"  cried  he,  "  to  wit- 
ness a  falsehood.  You  have  not  dealt  openly  with  me, 
Amelia.  You  have  concealed  secrets  from  me  ;  se- 
crets which  I  ought  to  have  known,  and  which,  if 
I  had  known,  it  had  been  better  for  us  both." 

"  You  astonish  me  as  much  as  you  shock  me," 
cried  she.  "  What  falsehood,  what  treachery  have  I 
been  guilty  of  1" 

"  You  tell  me,"  said  he,  "  that  I  can  have  no  re- 
liance on  James  ;  why  did  not  you  tell  me  so  before  1" 

"  I  call  Heaven  again,"  said  she,  "  to  witness  ; 
nay,  I  appeal  to  yourself  for  the  truth  of  it ;  I  have 
often  told  you  so.  I  have  told  you  I  disliked  the 
man,  notwithstanding  the  muny  favours  he  had  done 
you.  I  desired  you  not  to  have  too  absolute  a  re- 
liance upon  him.  I  own  I  had  once  an  extreme  good 
opinion  of  him,  but  I  changed  it,  and  I  acquainted 
you  that  I  had  so —  " 

"  But  not,"  cries  he,  "  with  the  reasons  why  you 
had  changed  it." 

"  I  was  really  afraid,  my  dear,"  said  slie,  "  of  go- 
ing too  far.  I  knew  the  obligations  you  had  to  him  ; 
and  if  I  suspected  that  he  acted  rather  from  vanity 
than  true  friendship — " 

"Vanity!"  cries  he;  "  take  care,  Amelia:  you 
know  his  motive  to  be  much  worse  than  vanity — a 
motive  which,  if  he  had  piled  obligations  on  me  till 
they  had  reached  the  skies,  would  tumble  all  down 
to  hell.  It  is  in  vain  to  conceal  it  longer — I  know 
all — your  confidant  hath  told  me  all." 

*'  Nay,  then,"  cries  she,  "  on  my  knees  I  entreat 
you  to  be  pacified,  and  hear  me  out.  It  was,  my 
dear,  for  you,  my  dread  of  your  jealous  honour,  and 
the  fatal  consequences." 

"Is  not  Amelia,  then,"  cried  he,  "  equally  jealous 
of  my  honour  1  Would  she,  from  a  weak  tenderness 
for  my  person,  go  privately  about  to  betray,  to  under- 
mine the  most  invaluable  treasure  of  my  soul  ? 
Would  she  have  me  pointed  at  as  the  credulous  dupe, 
the  easy  fool,  the  tame,  the  kind  cuckold  of  a  rascal, 
with  whom  I  conversed  as  a  friend?" 

"  Indeed  you  injure  me,"  said  Amelia.  "  Heaven 
forbid  I  should  have  the  trial!  but  I  think  I  could 
sacrifice  all  I  hold  most  dear  to  preserve  your  ho- 
nour. I  think  I  have  shown  I  can.  But  I  will  — 
when  you  are  cool,  I  will — satisfy  you  1  have  done 
nothing  you  ought  to  blame." 

"  I  am  cool  then,"  cries  he ;  "I  will  with  the 
greatest  coolness  hear  you. —  But  do  not  think, 
Amelia,  I  have  the  least  jealousy,  the  least  suspicion, 
the  least  doubt  of  your  honour.  It  is  your  want  of 
confidence  in  me  alone  which  I  blame." 

"  When  you  are  calm,"  cried  she,  "  I  will  speak, 
and  not  before." 

He  assured  her  he  was  calm  ;  and  then  she  said, 

Y^ou  have  justified  my  conduct  by  your  present 
passion,  in  concealing  from  you  my  suspicions  ;  for 
they  were  no  more,  nay  it  is  possible  they  were  unjust ; 


for  since  the  doctor,  in  "betraying  the  secret  to  you, 
hath  so  far  falsified  my  opinion  of  him,  why  may  I 
not  be  as  well  deceived  in  my  opinion  of  the  colo- 
nel, since  it  was  only  formed  on  some  particulars 
in  his  behaviour  which  I  disliked  ?  for,  upon  my  ho- 
nour, he  never  spoke  a  word  to  me,  nor  hath  ever 
been  guilty  of  any  direct  action,  which  I  could  blame." 
She  then  went  on,  and  related  most  of  the  ciircum- 
stances  which  she  had  mentioned  to  the  doctor, 
omitting  one  or  two  of  the  strongest,  and  giving  such 
a  turn  to  the  rest,  that,  if  Booth  had  not  had  some 
of  Othello's  blood  in  him,  his  wife  would  have  almost 
appeared  a  prude  in  his  eyes.  Even  he,  however, 
was  pretty  well  pacified  by  this  narrative,  and  said 
he  was  glad  to  find  a  possibility  of  the  colonel's  in- 
nocence ;  but  that  he  greatly  commended  the  pru- 
dence of  his  wife,  and  only  wished  she  would  for  the 
future  make  him  her  only  confidant. 

Amelia,  upon  that,  expressed  some  bitterness 
against  the  doctor  for  breaking  his  trust ;  when 
Booth,  in  his  excuse,  related  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  letter,  and  plainly  convinced  her  that  the 
secret  had  dropped  by  mere  accident  from  the  mouth 
of  the  doctor. 

Thus  the  husband  and  wife  became  again  recon- 
ciled, and  poor  Amelia  generously  forgave  a  passion 
of  which  the  sagacious  reader  is  better  acquainted 
with  the  real  cause  than  was  that  unhappy  lady. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

In  wliich  BooDi  receives  a  visit  from  captain  Trent. 
When  Booth  grew  perfectly  cool,  and  began  to  re- 
flect that  he  had  broken  his  word  to  the  doctor,  in 
having  made  the  discovery  to  his  wife  whicli  we 
have  seen  in  the  last  chapter,  that  thought  gave  liim 
great  uneasiness  ;  and  now,  to  comfort  him,  captain 
Trent  came  to  make  him  a  visit. 

This  was,  indeed,  almost  the  last  man  in  the  world 
whose  company  he  wished  for ;  for  he  was  the  only 
man  he  was  ashamed  to  see,  for  a  reason  well  known 
to  gamesters  ;  among  whom,  the  most  dishonourable 
of  all  things  is  not  to  pay  a  debt,  contracted  at  the 
gaming-table,  the  next  day,  or  the  next  time  at  least 
that  you  see  the  party. 

Booth  made  no  doubt  but  that  Trent  was  come 
on  purpose  to  receive  this  debt  ;  the  latter  had  been 
therefore  scarce  a  minute  in  the  room  before  Booth 
began,  in  an  awkward  manner,  to  apologise  ;  but 
Trent  immediately  stopped  his  mouth,  and  said,  "  I 
do  not  want  the  money,  ]VIr.  Booth,  and  you  may 
pay  it  me  whenever  you  are  able  ;  and,  if  you  are 
never  able,  I  assure  you  I  will  never  ask  you  for  it." 

This  generosity  raised  such  a  tempest  of  gratitude 
in  Booth  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression),  that 
the  tears  burst  from  his  eyes,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  he  covdd  find  any  utterance  for  those  senti- 
ments with  which  his  mind  overflowed  ;  but,  when 
he  began  to  express  his  thankfulness,  Trent  imme- 
diately stopped  him,  and  gave  a  sudden  turn  to  their 
discourse. 

Mrs.  Trent  had  been  to  visit  Mrs.  Booth  on  the 
masquerade  evening,  which  visit  INIrs.  Booth  had 
not  yet  returned.  Indeed,  this  was  only  the 
second  day  since  she  had  received  it.  Trent  there- 
fore now  told  his  friend  that  he  should  take  it 
axtremely  kind  if  he  and  his  lady  would  waive  all 
ceremony,  and  sup  at  their  house  the  next  evening. 
Booth  hesitated  a  moment,  but  presently  said,  "  I 
am  pretty  certain  my  wife  is  not  engaged,  and  I  wiU 
undertake  for  her.  I  am  sure  she  will  not  refuse 
anything  Mr.  Trent  can  ask."  And  soon  after 
Trent  took  Booth  with  him  to  walk  in  the  Park. 

There  were  few  greater  lovers  of  a  bottle  than 
Trent ;    he  soon  proposed  therefore  to  adjourn   to 
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the  King's  Arms  tavern,  -NA-here  Booth,  thoujifh  much 
against  his  inclination,  accompanied  him.  But 
Trent  was  very  importunate,  and  Booth  did  not 
think  himself  at  liherty  to  refuse  such  a  request  to 
a  man  from  whom  he  had  so  lately  received  such 
obligations. 

When  they  came  to  the  tavern,  however,  Booth 
recollected  the  omission  he  had  been  guilty  of  the 
night  before.  He  wrote  a  short  note  therefore  to  liis 
wife,  acquainting  her  that  he  should  not  come 
home  to  supper ;  but  comforted  her  with  a  faithful 
promise  that  he  would  on  no  account  engage  him- 
self in  gaming. 

The  first  bottle  passed  in  ordinary  conversation  ; 
but,  when  they  had  tapped  the  second.  Booth,  on 
some  hints  which  Trent  gave  him,  very  fairly  laid 
open  to  him  his  whole  circumstances,  and  declared 
he  almost  despaired  of  mending  them.  "My  chief 
relief,"  said  he,  "  was  in  the  interest  of  colonel 
James  ;  but  I  have  given  up  those  hopes." 

"  And  very  wisely  too,"  said  Trent.  "  I  say  no- 
thing of  the  colonel's  good  will.  Very  likely  he 
may  be  your  sincere  friend  ;  but  I  do  not  believe 
he  hath  the  interest  he  pretends  to.  He  hath  had 
too  many  favours  in  his  own  family  to  ask  any 
more  yet  a  while.  But  I  am  mistaken  if  you  have 
not  a  much  more  powerful  friend  than  the  colonel  ; 
one  who  is  both  able  and  willing  to  serve  you.  I 
dined  at  his  table  within  these  two  days,  and  I 
never  heard  kinder  nor  warmer  expressions  from 
the  mouth  of  man  than  he  made  use  of  towards 
you.     I  make  no  doubt  you  know  whom  I  mean." 

"Upon  my  honour  I  do  not,"  answered  Booth; 
"nor  did  I  guess  that  I  had  such  a  friend  in  the 
word  as  you  mention." 

" I  am  glad  then,"  cries  Trent,  "that  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  informing  you  of  it."  He  then  named 
the  noble  peer  who  hath  been  already  so  often 
mentioned  in  this  history." 

Booth  turned  pale  and  started  at  his  name.  "  I 
forgive  you,  my  dear  Trent,"  cries  Booth,  "for 
mentioning  his  name  to  me,  as  you  are  a  stranger  to 
what  hath  passed  between  us." 

"  Nay,  I  know  nothing  that  hath  passed  between 
you,"  answered  Trent.  "  I  am  sure,  if  there  is  any 
quarrel  between  you  of  two  days'  standing,  all  is  for- 
given on  his  part." 

"  D — n  his  forgiveness!"  said  Booth.  "  Perhaps 
I  ought  to  blush  at  what  I  have  forgiven." 

"You  surprise  me !"  cries  Trent.  "Pray  what 
can  be  the  matter  1" 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  Trent,"  cries  Booth,  very 
gravely,  "he  would  have  injured  me  in  the  tender- 
est  part.  I  know  not  how  to  tell  it  you ;  but  he 
would  have  dishonoured  me  with  my  wife." 

"  Sure,  you  are  not  in  earnest !"  answered  Trent ; 
"  but,  if  you  are,  you  will  pardon  me  for  thinking 
that  impossible." 

"Indeed,"  cries  Booth,  "I  have  so  good  an  opi- 
nion of  my  wife  as  to  believe  it  impossible  for  him 
to  succeed ;  but  that  he  should  intend  me  the  favour 
you  will  not,  I  believe,  think  an  impossibility." 

"  Faith !  not  in  the  least,"  said  Trent.  "  Mrs. 
Booth  is  a  very  fine  woman  ;  and,  if  I  had  the 
[honour  to  be  her  husband,  I  should  not  be  angry 
iwith  any  man  for  liking  her." 

"  But  you  would  be  angry,"  said  Booth,  "  with  a 
man,  who  should  make  use  of  stratagems  and  con- 
trivances to  seduce  her  virtue;  especially  if  he  did 
this  under  the  colour  of  entertaining  the  highest 
friendship  for  yourself." 

I  "  Not  at  all,"  cries  Trent.  "  It  is  human  nature." 
I  "  Perhaps  it  is,"  cries  Booth  ;  "  but  it  is  human 
mature  depraved,  stripped  of  all  its  worth,  and  love- 


liness,  and  dignity,  and  degraded  down  to  a  level 
with  the  vilest  brutes." 

"  Look  ye.  Booth,"  cries  Trent,  "  I  would  not  be 
misvniderstood.  I  think,  when  I  am  talking  to  you, 
I  talk  to  a  man  of  sense  and  to  an  inhabitant  of 
this  country,  not  to  one  who  dwells  in  a  land  of 
saints.  If  you  have  really  such  an  opinion  as  you 
express  of  this  noble  lord,  you  have  the  finest 
opportunity  of  making  a  complete  fool  and  bubble 
of  him  that  any  man  can  desire,  and  of  making 
your  o-\vn  fortune  at  the  same  time.  I  do  not  say 
that  your  suspicions  are  groundless  ;  for,  of  all  men 
upon  earth  I  know,  my  lord  is  the  greatest  bubble 
to  women,  though  I  believe  he  hath  had  very  few. 
And  this  I  am  confident  of,  that  he  hath  not  the 
least  jealousy  of  these  suspicions.  Now,  therefore, 
if  you  will  act  the  part  of  a  wise  man,  I  will  under- 
take that  you  shall  make  your  fortune  without  the 
least  injury  to  the  chastity  of  Mrs.  Booth." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir,''  said  Booth. 

"Nay,"  cries  Trent,  "  if  you  will  not  understand 
me,  I  have  done.  I  meant  only  your  service ;  and 
I  thought  I  had  known  you  better." 

Booth  begged  him  to  explain  himself.  "  If  you 
can,"  said  he,  "  show  me  any  way  to  improve  such 
circumstances  as  I  have  opened  to  you,  you  may 
depend  on  it  I  shall  readily  embrace  it,  and  own 
my  obligations  to  you." 

"  That  is  spoken  like  a  man,"  cries  Trent. 
"Why,  what  is  it  more  than  this  ^  Carry  your 
suspicions  in  your  own  bosom.  Let  Mrs.  Booth, 
in  whose  virtue  I  am  sure  you  may  be  justly  confi- 
dent, go  to  the  public  places  ;  there  let  her  treat  my 
lord  with  common  civility  only  ;  I  am  sure  he  will 
bite.  And  thus,  without  suffering  him  to  gain  his 
puipose,  you  will  gain  yours.  I  know  several  who 
have  succeeded  with  him  in  this  manner." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,"  cries  Booth,  "  that  you 
are  acquainted  with  any  such  rascals.  I  do  assure 
you,  rather  than  I  would  act  such  a  part,  I  would 
submit  to  the  hardest  sentence  that  fortune  could 
pronounce  against  me." 

"Do  as  you  please,  sir,"  said  Trent;  "I  have 
only  ventured  to  advise  you  as  a  friend.  But  do 
you  not  think  your  nicety  is  a  little  over-scrupu- 
lous 1" 

"  You  will  excuse  me,  sir,"  said  Booth  ;  "  but  I 
think  no  man  can  be  too  scrupulous  in  points  which 
concern  his  honour." 

"  I  know  many  men  of  very  nice  honour,"  an- 
swered Trent,  "  who  have  gone  much  farther  ;  and 
no  man,  I  am  sure,  had  ever  a  better  excuse  for  it 
than  yourself.  You  will  forgive  me,  Booth,  since  what 
I  speak  proceeds  from  my  love  to  you  ;  nay,  indeed, 
by  mentioning  your  affairs  to  me,  which  I  am 
heartily  sorry  for,  you  have  given  me  a  right  to 
speak.  You  know  best  what  friends  you  have  to 
depend  upon  ;  but,  if  you  have  no  other  pretension^ 
than  your  merit,  I  can  assure  you  you  would  fail, 
if  it  was  possible  you  could  have  ten  times  more 
merit  than  you  have.  And,  if  you  love  your  wife, 
as  I  am  convinced  you  do,  what  must  be  your  con- 
dition in  seeing  her  want  the  necessaries  of  life  V 

"  I  know  my  condition  is  very  hard,"  cries  Booth ; 
"  but  I  have  one  comfort  in  it,  which  I  will  never 
part  with,  and  that  is  innocence.  As  to  the  mere 
necessaries  of  life,  however,  it  is  pretty  difficult  to 
deprive  us  of  them ;  this,  I  am  sure  of,  no  one  can 
want  them  long." 

"  Upon  my  word,  sir,"  cries  Trent,  "  I  did  not 
know  you  had  been  so  great  a  philosopher.  But, 
believe  me,  these  matters  look  much  less  terrible  at 
a  distance  than  when  they  are  actually  present.  You 
will  then  find,  I  am  afraid,  that  honour  hath  no 
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more  skill  in  cookery  than  Shakspeare  tells  us  it 
hath  in  surgery.  U— n  me  if  1  don't  wish  his  lord- 
ship loved  my' wife  as  well  as  he  doth  yours,  I  pro- 
mise you  I  would  trust  lier  virtue  ;  and,  if  he  should 
get  the  better  of  it,  I  should  have  people  of  fashion 
enough  to  keep  me  in  countenance." 

Their  second  bottle  being  now  almost  out,  Booth, 
without  making  any  answer,  called  for  a  bill.  Trent 
pressed  very  much  the  drinking  another  bottle,  but 
Booth  absolutely  refused,  and  presently  afterwards 
they  parted,  not  extremely  well  satisfied  with  each 
other.  They  appeared,  indeed,  one  to  tlie  other,  in 
disadvantageous  lights  of  a  very  different  kind. 
Trent  concluded  Booth  to  be  a  very  silly  fellow, 
and  Booth  began  to  suspect  that  Trent  was  very 
little  better  than  a  scoundrel. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Contains  a  letter  and  other  matters. 
We  will  now  return  to  Amelia;    to  whom,  imme- 
diately upon  her  husband's  departure  to  walk  with 
Mr.  Trent,   a  porter  brought  the   following  letter, 
which  she  immediately  opened  and  read  : 

"  Madam,  —The  quick  despatch  vvhicli  I  have  given  to  your 
first  commands  will  I  hope  assure  you  of  the  diligence  witli 
wliich  I  s'lall  always  obey  every  command  that  you  are  pleased 
to  honour  me  with.  I  have,  indeed,  in  this  trifling  affair,  acted 
as  if  my  life  itself  had  l)een  at  stake ;  nay,  I  know  not  but  it 
miy  be  so  ;  for  this  insignificant  matter,  you  was  pleased  to 
tell  mo,  would  oblige  the  charming  person  In  whoso  power  is 
not  only  my  happiness,  but,  as  I  am  well  persuaded,  my  life 
too.  Lot  me  reap  therefore  some  little  advantage  in  your  eyes, 
as  you  have  in  mine,  from  this  trifling  occasion  ;  for,  if  any- 
thing could  add  to  the  cha.rm3  of  which  you  are  mistress,  it 
would  lie  perhaps  that  amiable  zeal  witli  wliich  you  maintain 
the  cause  of  your  friend.  I  hope,  indeed,  she  will  be  my  friend 
and  advocate  with  the  most  lively  of  her  sex,  as  I  think  she 
hath  reason,  and  as  you  was  pleased  to  insinuate  she  had  been. 
Let  me  beseech  yon,  madam,  let  not  that  dear  heart,  whose 
tenderness  is  so  inclined  to  compassionate  tlie  miseries  of  others, 
be  hardened  only  against  the  sufferings  which  itself  occasions. 
Let  not  tliat  man  alone  have  reason  to  tliiuk  you  cruel,  who, 
of  all  others,  woukl  do  tlie  most  to  procure  your  kindness. 
How  often  have  I  lived  over  in  my  reflections,  in  my  dreams, 
those  two  short  minutes  we  «ere  together  !  But.  alas  1  how- 
faint  are  these  mimicries  of  the  imagination!  What  would 
I  nut  gi\e  to  purchase  the  reality  of  such  another  blessing  ' 
This,  madam,  is  in  your  (ower  to  bestow  on  the  man  who  hath 
no  wish,  no  will,  no  fortune,  no  heart,  no  life,  but  what  are  at 

your  disposal.     Grant  me  only  the  favour  to  be  at  lady 's 

assembly.  You  cau  have  nothing  to  fear  from  indulging  me 
with  a  moment's  sight,  a  moment's  conversation  ;  I  will  ask 
no  more.  I  know  your  delicacy,  and  had  rather  die  than  offend 
it.  Could  I  have  seen  you  sometimes,  I  believe  the  fear  of 
offending  you  would  liave  kept  my  love  for  ever  buried  in  my 
own  bosom ;  but,  to  be  totally  excluded  even  from  the  sight  of 
what  my  soul  dotes  on  is  what  I  cannot  bear.  It  is  that  alone 
which  hath  extorted  the  fatal  secret  from  me.  Let  that  obtain 
your  forgiveness  for  me.  I  need  not  sign  this  letter  otherwise 
than  with  that  iraiu-ession  of  my  heart  which  I  hope  it  bears  ; 
and,  to  conclude  it  in  any  form,  no  language  hath  words  of 
devotion  strong  enough  to  tell  you  with  what  truth,  what  an- 
guisli,  what  zeal,  what  adoration  I  love  you." 

Amelia  had  just  strength  to  hold  out  to  the  end, 
when  her  trembling  grew  so  violent  that  she  dropped 
the  letter,  and  had  probably  dropped  herself,  had  not 
Mrs.  Atkinson  come  timely  in  to  support  her. 

"  Good  Heavens!"  cries  Mrs.  Atkinson,  "  what 
is  the  matter  with  you,  madam  'i" 

"  I  know  not  what  is  the  matter,"  cries  Amelia; 
"but  I  have  received  a  letter  at  last  from  that  infa- 
mous colonel." 

"  You  will  take  my  opinion  again  then,  I  hope, 

madam,"  cries  Mrs.  Atkinson.     "  But  don't  be  so 

affected  ;    the    letter  cannot  eat  you  or  run  away 

with  you.      Here  it  lies,  I  see ;  will  you  give  me 

leave  to  read  it  r' 

"  Head  it  with  all  my  heart,"  cries  Amelia ;  "  and 

give   me  your  advice  how  to  act,  for  I  am  almost 

distracted." 

"  Heyday  \"  says  Mrs.  Atkinson,  "  here  is  a  piece 

of  parchment  too— what  is  that  1"     In  truth,  this 


parchment  had  dropped  fi"om  the  letter  when  Amelia 
tirst  opened  it ;  but  her  attention  was  so  fixed  by 
the  contents  of  the  letter  itself  that  she  had  never 
read  the  other,  Mrs.  Atkinson  had  now  opened  the 
parchment  first ;  and,  after  a  moment's  perusal,  the 
fii-e  flashed  from  her  eyes,  and  the  blood  flushed 
into  her  cheeks,  and  slie  cried  out,  in  a  rapture,  "  It 
is  a  commission  for  my  husband  !  upon  my  soul,  it 
is  a  commission  for  my  husband!"  and,  at  the  same 
time,  began  to  jump  about  the  room  in  a  kind  of 
frantic  fit  of  joy. 

"  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  all  thisi"  cries 
Amelia,  under  the  highest  degree  of  astonishment. 

"  Do  not  I  tell  you,  my  dear  madam,"  cries  she, 
"  that  it  is  a  commission  for  my  husband  1  and  can 
you  wonder  at  my  being  overjoyed  at  what  I  know 
will  make  him  so  happy '?  And  now  it  is  all  out. 
The  letter  is  not  from  the  colonel,  but  from  that 
noble  lord  of  whom  I  have  told  you  so  much.  But, 
indeed,  madam,  I  have  some  pardons  to  ask  of  yon. 
However,  I  know  your  goodness,  and  I  will  tell 
you  all." 

"  You  are  to  know  then,  madam,  that  I  had  not 
been  in  the  Opera-house  six  minutes  before  a  masque 
came  up,  and,  taking  me  by  the  hand,  led  me  aside, 
I  gave  the  masque  my  hand  ;  and,  seeing  a  lady  at 
that  time  lay  hold  on  captain  Booth,  I  took  that  op- 
portunity of  slipping  away  from  him  ;  for  though, 
by  the  help  of  the  squeaking  voice,  and  by  attempt- 
ing to  mimic  yours,  I  had  pretty  well  disguised  my 
own,  I  was  still  afraid,  if  I  had  much  conversation 
with  your  husband,  he  would  discover  me.  I 
walked  therefore  away  with  this  masque  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  farthest  room,  where  we  sat  down  in  a 
corner  together.  He  presently  discovered  to  me  that 
lie  took  me  for  you,  and  I  soon  after  found  out  who 
he  was  ;  indeed,  so  far  from  attempting  to  disguise 
himself,  he  spoke  in  his  own  voice  and  in  his  own 
person.  He  now  began  to  make  very  violent  love 
to  me,  but  it  was  rather  in  the  style  of  a  great  man 
of  the  present  age  than  of  an  Arcadian  swain.  In 
short,  he  laid  his  whole  fortune  at  my  feet,  and  bade 
me  make  Avhatever  terms  I  pleased,  either  for  myself 
or  for  others.  By  others,  1  suppose  he  meant  your 
husband.  This,  however,  put  a  thought  into  my 
head  of  turning  the  present  occasion  to  advantage. 
I  told  him  there  were  two  kinds  of  persons,  the  fal- 
laciousness of  whose  promises  uad  become  proverbial 
in  the  world.  These  were  lovers,  and  great  men. 
What  reliance,  then,  could  I  have  on  the  promise 
of  one  who  united  in  himself  both  those  characters  1 
That  I  had  seen  a  melancholy  instance,  in  a  very 
worthy  woman  of  my  acquaintance  (meaning  myself, 
madam),  of  his  want  of  generosity.  I  said  I  knew 
the  obligations  that  he  had  to  this  woman,  and  the 
injuries  he  had  done  her,  all  which  I  was  convinced 
she  forgave,  for  that  she  had  said  the  handsomest 
things  in  the  world  of  him  to  me.  He  answered  I 
that  he  thought  he  had  not  been  deficient  in  gene- 
rosity to  this  lady  (for  I  explained  to  him  whom  I  I 
meant)  ;  but  that  indeed,  if  she  had  spoke  well  of 
him  to  me  (meaning  yourself,  madam),  he  would 
not  fail  to  reward  her  for  such  an  obligation.  I 
then  told  him  she  had  married  a  very  deserving 
man,  who  had  served  long  in  the  army  abroad  as  a 
private  man,  and  who  was  a  Serjeant  in  the  guards; 
that  I  knew  it  was  so  very  easy  for  him  to  get  him 
a  commission,  that  I  should  not  think  he  had  any 
honoru'  or  goodness  in  the  world  if  he  neglected  it. 
I  declared  this  step  must  be  a  preliminary  to  any 
good  opinion  he  must  ever  hope  for  of  mine,  I 
then  professed  the  greatest  friendship  to  that  lady 
(in  which  I  am  convinced  you  will  think  me  se- 
rious), and   assured  him  he  would  give  me  one  of 
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the  highest  pleasures  in  letting  me  be  the  instrument 
of  doing  her  such  a  service.  He  promised  me  in  a 
moment  to  do  what  you  see,  madam,  he  hath  since 
done.  And  to  you  I  shall  always  think  myself  in- 
debted for  it." 

"  I  know  not  how  you  are  indebted  to  me,"  cries 
Amelia.  "  Indeed,  I  am  very  glad  of  any  good  for- 
tune that  can  attend  poor  Atkinson,  but  I  wish  it 
had  been  obtained  some  other  way.  Good  Plea- 
vens  !  what  must  be  the  consequence  of  this  1  What 
must  this  lord  think  of  me  for  listening  to  his  men- 
tion of  love  1  nay,  for  making  any  terms  with  him  1 
for  what  must  he  suppose  those  terms  mean  ?  In- 
deed, Mrs.  Atkinson,  you  carried  it  a  great  deal  too 
far.  No  wonder  he  had  the  assurance  to  write  to 
me  in  the  manner  he  hath  done.  It  is  too  plain 
what  he  conceives  of  me,  and  who  knows  what  he 
may  say  to  others '?  You  may  have  blown  up  my 
reputation  by  your  behaviour." 

«'  How  is  that  possible!"  answered  Mrs.  Atkinson. 
♦'  Is  it  not  in  my  power  to  clear  up  all  matters  1  If 
you  will  but  give  me  leave  to  make  an  appointment 
in  your  name  I  will  meet  him  myself,  and  declare 
the  whole  secret  to  him." 

"I  will  consent  to  no  such  appointment,"  cries 
Amelia.  "  I  am  heartily  sorry  I  ever  consented 
to  practice  any  deceit.  I  plainly  see  the  truth  of 
what  Dr.  Harrison  hath  often  told  me,  that,  if  one 
steps  ever  so  little  out  of  the  ways  of  virtue  and  in- 
nocence, Ave  know  not  how  we  may  slide,  for  all  the 
ways  of  vice  are  a  slippery  descent." 

"  That  sentiment,"  cries  Mrs.  Atkinson,  "  is 
much  older  than  Dr.  Harrison.  Omne  vitium  in 
proclivi  est." 

"However  new  or  old  it  is,  I  find  it  is  true," 
cries  Amelia — "  But,  pray,  tell  me  all,  though  I 
tremble  to  hear  it.'' 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Mrs.  Atkinson, 
"  you  are  terrified  at  nothing — indeed,  indeed,  you 
are  too  great  a  prude." 

"I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  prudery," 
answered  Amelia.  "  I  shall  never  be  ashamed  of 
the  strictest  regard  to  decency,  to  reputation,  and 
to  that  honour  in  which  the  dearest  of  all  human 
creatures  hath  his  share.  But,  pray,  give  me  the 
letter,  there  is  an  expression  in  it  which  alarmed  me 
when  I  read  it.  Pray,  what  doth  he  mean  by  his 
two  short  minutes,  and  by  purchasing  the  reality  of 
such  another  blessing  1" 

"  Indeed,  I  know  not  what  he  means  by  two  mi- 
nutes," cries  Mrs.  Atkinson,  "unless  he  calls  two 
hours  so  ;  for  we  were  not  together  much  less.  And 
as  for  any  blessing  he  had,  I  am  a  stranger  to  it. 
Sure,  I  hope  you  have  a  better  opinion  of  me  than 
to  think  I  granted  him  the  last  favour." 

"  I  don't  know  what  favours  you  granted  him, 
madam,"  answered  Amelia,  peevishly,  "  but  I  am 
sorry  you  granted  him  any  in  my  name." 
.  "Upon  my  word,"  cries  Mrs.  Atkinson,  "you 
use  me  unkindly,  and  It  is  an  usage  I  did  not  ex- 
pect at  your  hands,  nor  do  I  know  that  I  deserved 
it.  I  am  sure  I  went  to  the  masquerade  with  no 
other  view  than  to  oblige  you,  nor  did  I  say  or  do 
anything  there  which  any  woman  who  is  not  the 
most  confounded  prude  upon  earth  would  have 
started  at  on  a  much  less  occasion  than  what  in- 
duced me.  Well,  I  declare  upon  my  soul  then, 
that,  if  I  was  a  man,  rather  than  be  married  to  a 
woman  who  makes  such  a  fuss  with  her  virtue,  I 
would  wish  my  wife  was  without  such  a  trouble- 
some companion." 

"  Very  possibly,  madam,  these  may  be  your  sen- 
timents," cries  Amelia,  "  and  I  hope  they  are  the 
sentiments  of  yom-  husband." 


"  I  desire,  madam,"  cries  Mrs.  Atkinson,  "  you 
would  not  reflect  on  my  husband.  He  is  as  worthy 
a  man  and  as  brave  a  man  as  yours ;  yes,  madam, 
and  he  is  now  as  much  a  captain." 

She  spoke  these  words  with  so  loud  a  voice,  that 
Atkinson,  who  was  accidentally  going  up  stairs, 
heard  them  ;  and,  being  surprised  at  the  angry  tone 
of  his  wife's  voice,  he  entered  the  room,  and,  with  a 
look  of  much  astonishment,  begged  to  know  what 
was  the  matter. 

"  The  matter,  my  dear,"  cries  Mrs.  Atkinson  "  is, 
that  I  have  got  a  commission  for  you,  and  your  good 
old  friend  here  is  angry  with  me  for  getting  it." 

"  I  have  not  spirits  enow,"  cries  Amelia,  "  to 
answer  you  as  you  deserve  ;  and,  if  I  had,  you  are 
below  my  anger." 

"  I  do  not  know,  Mrs.  Booth,"  answered  the 
other,  "  whence  this  great  superiority  over  me  is 
derived  ;  but,  if  your  virtue  gives  it  you,  I  would 
have  you  to  know,  madam,  that  I  despise  a  jirude 
as  much  as  you  can  do  a ." 

"  Though  you  have  several  times,"  cries  Amelia, 
"  insulted  me  with  that  word,  I  scorn  to  give  you  any 
ill  language  in  return.  If  you  deserve  any  bad  ap- 
pellation, you  know  it,  without  my  telling  it  you." 

Poor  Atkinson,  who  was  more  frightened  than 
he  had  ever  been  in  his  life,  did  all  he  could  to  pro- 
cure peace.  He  fell  upon  his  knees  to  his  wife,  and 
begged  her  to  compose  herself ;  for  indeed  she 
seemed  to  be  in  a  most  furious  rage. 

While  he  was  in  this  posture  Booth,  who  had 
knocked  so  gently  at  the  door,  for  fear  of  disturbing 
his  wife,  that  he  had  not  been  heard  in  the  tempest, 
came  into  the  room.  The  moment  Amelia  saw  him, 
the  tears  which  had  been  gathering  for  some  time, 
burst  in  a  torrent  from  her  eyes,  which,  however, 
she  endeavoured  to  conceal  with  her  handkerchief. 
The  entrj'  of  Booth  turned  all  in  an  instant  into  a 
silent  picture,  in  which  the  first  figure  which 
struck  the  eyes  of  the  captain  was  the  serjeaut  on  his 
knees  to  his  wife. 

Booth  immediately  cried,  '*  What's  the  meaning 
of  this  1"  but  received  no  answer.  He  then  cast  his 
eyes  towards  Amelia,  and,  plainly  discerning  her 
condition,  he  ran  to  her,  and  in  a  very  tender 
phrase  begged  to  know  what  was  the  matter.  To 
Avhich  she  answered,  "  Nothing,  my  dear,  nothmg  of 
any  consequence."  He  replied  that  he  would 
know,  and  then  turned  to  Atkinson,  and  asked  the 
same  question. 

Atkinson  answered,  "  Upon  my  honour,  sir,  I 
know  nothing  of  it.  Something  hath  passed  be- 
tween madam  and  my  wife  ;  but  what  it  is  I  know 
no  more  than  your  honour." 

"  Your  wife,"  said  Mrs.  Atkinson,  "  hath  used 
me  cruelly  ill,  Mr.  Booth.  If  you  must  be  satisfied, 
that  is  the  whole  matter." 

Booth  rapped  out  a  great  oath,  and  cried,  "  It  is 
impossible  ;  my  wile  is  not  capable  of  using  any  one 
ill." 

Amelia  then  cast  herself  upon  her  knees  to  her 
husband,  and  cried,  "  For  Heaven's  sake  do  not 
throw  yourself  into  a  passion — some  few  words 
have  passed — perhaps  I  may  be  in  the  wrong." 

"  Damnation  seize  me  if  I  think  so '."  cries  Booth. 
"  And  I  wish  whoever  hath  drawn  these  tears  from 
your  eyes  may  pay  it  with  as  many  drops  of  their 
heart's  blood," 

"You  see,  madam,"  cries  Mrs.  Atkinson,  "you 
have  your  bully  to  take  your  part ;  so  I  suppose  you 
will  use  your  triumph." 

Amelia  made  no  answer,  but  still  kept  hold  of 
Booth,  who,  in  a  violent  rage,  cried  out,  "  My 
Amelia  triumph  over  such  a  wretch  as  thee  ! — What 
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can  lead  thy  insolence  to  such  presumption  1  Ser- 
jeant, I  desire  you'll  take  that  monster  out  of  the 
room,  or  I  cannot  answer  for  myself." 

The  Serjeant  was  beginning  to  beg  his  wife  to  re- 
tire (for  he  perceived  very  plainly  that  she  had,  as 
the  phrase  is,  taken  a  sip  too  much  that  evening) 
■when,  with  a  rage  little  short  of  madness,  she  cried 
out,  "  And  do  you  tamely  see  me  insulted  in  such 
a  manner,  now  that  you  are  a  gentleman,  and  upon 
a  footing  with  him  V 

"  It  is  lucky  for  us  all,  perhaps,"  answered  Booth, 
"  that  he  is  not  my  equal." 

"You  lie,  sirrah,"  said  Mrs.  Atkinson ;  "he  is 
every  way  your  equal ;  he  is  as  good  a  gentleman  as 
yourself,  and  as  much  an  officer.  No,  I  retract 
M-hat  I  say  ;  he  hath  not  the  spirit  of  a  gentleman, 
nor  of  a  man  neither,  or  he  would  not  bear  to  see  his 
wife  insulted." 

"Let  me  beg  of  you,  my  dear,"  cries  the  Serjeant, 
"  to  go  with  me  and  compose  yourself." 

"  Go  witli  thee,  thou  wretch  !"  cries  she,  looking 
•with  the  utmost  disdain  upon  him  :  "  no,  nor  ever 
speak  to  thee  more."  At  which  words  she  hurst  out 
of  the  room,  and  the  Serjeant,  without  saying  a 
word,  followed  her. 

A  very  tender  and  pathetic  scene  now  passed  be- 
tween Booth  and  his  Avife,  in  which,  when  she  was 
a  little  composed,  she  related  to  him  the  whole 
story.  For,  besides  that  it  was  not  possible  for  her 
otherwise  to  account  for  the  quarrel  which  he  had 
seen,  Booth  was  now  possessed  of  the  letter  that 
lay  on  the  floor. 

Amelia,  having  emptied  her  mind  to  her  husband, 
and  obtained  his  faithful  promise  that  he  would  not 
resent  the  affair  to  my  lord,  was  pretty  well  com- 
posed, and  began  to  relent  a  little  towards  Mrs.  At- 
kinson ;  but  Booth  was  so  highly  incensed  with  her, 
that  he  declared  he  would  leave  her  house  the  next 
morning ;  which  they  both  accordingly  did,  and  im- 
mediately accommodated  themselves  with  convenient 
apartments  within  a  few  doors  of  their  friend  the 
doctor. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Containiug  some  things  worthy  observation. 
Notwithstanding  the    exchange    of  his   lodgings. 
Booth  did  not  forget  to  send  an  excuse  to  Mr.  Trent, 
of  whose  conversation  he  had  taken  a  full  surfeit  the 
preceding  evening. 

That  day  in  his  walks  Booth  met  with  an  old 
brother-officer,  who  had  served  with  him  at  Gibral- 
tar, and  was  on  half-pay  as  well  as  himself.  He  had 
not,  indeed,  had  the  fortune  of  being  broke  with  his 
regiment,  as  was  Booth,  but  had  gone  out,  as  they 
call  it,  on  h:ilf-pay  as  a  lieutenant,  a  rank  to  which 
he  had  risen  in  five-and-thirty  years. 

This  honest  gentleman,  after  some  discourse  with 
Booth,  desired  him  to  lend  him  half-a-croA\ni,  which 
he  assui-ed  him  he  would  faithfully  pay  the  next  day, 
when  he  was  to  receive  some  money  for  his  sister. 
The  sister  was  the  widow  of  an  officer  that  had  been 
killed  in  the  sea-service ;  and  she  and  her  brother 
lived  together,  on  their  joint  stock,  out  of  which 
they  maintained  likewise  an  old  mother  and  two 
of  the  sister's  children,  the  eldest  of  which  was  about 
nine  years  old.  "  You  must  know,"  said  the  old 
lieutenant,  "  I  have  been  disappointed  this  morning 
by  an  old  scoundrel,  who  wanted  fifteen  per  cent, 
for  advancing  my  sister's  pension;  but  I  have  now 
got  an  honest  fellow  who  hath  promised  it  me  to- 
morrow at  ten  per  cent." 

"And  enough  too,  of  all  conscience,"  cries  Booth. 

""Why,  indeed,  I  think  so  too,"  answered  the 
other ;  "  considering  it  is  sure  to  be  paid  one  time 


or  other.  To  say  the  truth,  it  is  a  little  hard  the 
government  doth  not  pay  those  pensions  better ;  for 
my  sister's  hath  been  due  almost  these  two  years  ; 
that  is  my  way  of  thinking." 

Booth  answered  he  was  ashamed  to  refuse  him 
such  a  sum  ;  but,  "Upon  my  soul,"  said  he,  "  I  have 
not  a  single  halfpenny  in  my  pocket ;  for  I  am  in  a 
worse  condition,  if  possible,  than  yourself ;  for  I 
have  lost  all  my  money,  and,  what  is  worse,  I  owe 
Mr.  Trent,  whom  you  remember  at  Gibraltar,  fifty 
pounds." 

"Remember  him!  yes,  d — n  him!  I  remember 
him  very  well,"  cries  the  old  gentleman,  "  though 
he  will  not  remember  me.  He  is  gr'-wn  so  great 
now  that  he  will  not  speak  to  his  old  acquaintance  ; 
and  yet  I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself  to  be  great 
in  such  a  manner." 

"What  manner  do  you  mean^"  cries  Booth,  a 
little  eagerly. 

"  Why,  by  pimping,"  answered  the  other;   "he  is 

pimp    in   ordinary  to  my  lord ,  who   keeps   his 

family;  or  how  the  devil  he  lives  else  I  don't  know, 
for  his  place  is  not  worth  three  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  and  he  and  his  wife  spend  a  thousand  at  least. 
But  she  keeps  an  assembly,  which,  I  believe,  if  you 
Mas  to  call  a  bawdy-house,  you  would  not  misname 
it.  But  d — n  me  if  I  had  not  rather  be  an  honest 
man,  and  walk  on  foot,  with  holes  in  my  shoes,  as  I 
do  now,  or  go  without  a  dinner,  as  I  and  all  my 
family  will  to-day,  than  ride  in  a  chariot  and  feast 
by  such  means.  I  am  honest  Bob  Bound,  and 
always  will  be  ;  that's  my  way  of  thinking ;  and 
there's  no  man  shall  call  me  otherwise  ;  for  if  he 
doth,  I  will  knock  him  down  for  a  lying  rascal ; 
that  is  my  way  of  thinking." 

"And  a  very  good  way  of  thinking  too,"  cries 
Booth.  "  However,  you  shall  not  want  a  dinner  to- 
day ;  for  if  you  will  go  home  with  me,  I  will  lend 
you  a  crown  with  all  my  heart." 

"  Lookee,"  said  the  old  man,  "  if  it  be  anywise 
inconvenient  to  you  I  will  not  have  it ;  for  I  will 
never  rob  another  man  of  his  dinner  to  eat  myself — 
that  is  my  way  of  thinking." 

"  Pooh !"  said  Booth  ;  "  never  mention  such  a  trifle 
twice  between  you  and  me.  Besides,  you  say  you 
can  pay  it  me  to-morrow ;  and  I  promise  you  that 
will  be  the  same  thing." 

They  then  walked  together  to  Booth's  lodgings, 
where  Booth,  from  Amelia's  pocket,  gave  his  friend 
double  the  little  sum  he  had  asked.  Upon  which 
the  old  gentleman  shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand, 
and,  repeating  his  intentions  of  paying  him  the  next 
day,  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  a  butcher's,  v\  hence 
he  carried  off  a  leg  of  mutton  to  a  family  that  had 
lately  kept  Lent  Avithout  any  religious  merit. 

When  he  was  gone  Amelia  asked  her  husband 
who  that  old  gentleman  was  1  Booth  answered  he 
was  one  of  the  scandals  of  his  country  ;  that  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  had  about  thirty  years  before 
made  him  an  ensign  from  a  private  man  for  very 
particular  merit ;  and  that  he  had  not  long  since 
gone  out  of  the  army  with  a  broken  heart,  upon 
having  several  boys  put  over  his  head.  He  then 
gave  her  an  account  of  his  family,  which  he  had 
heard  from  the  old  gentleman  in  their  Avay  to  his 
house,  and  with  which  we  have  already  in  a  concise 
manner  acquainted  the  reader. 

"  Good  Heavens  !"  cries  Amelia  ;  "what  are  our 
great  men  made  of?  are  they  in  reality  a  distinct 
species  from  the  rest  of  mankind  1  are  they  born 
without  hearts  V 

"  One  would,  indeed,  sometimes,"  cries  Booth, 
"be  inclined  to  think  so.  In  truth,  they  have  no 
perfect  idea  of  those  common  distresses  of  mankind 
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which  are  far  removed  from  their  own  sphere.  Com- 
passion, if  thoroughly  examined,  will,  I  believe, 
appear  to  be  the  fellow-feeling  only  of  men  of  the 
same  rank  and  degree  of  life  for  one  another,  on  ac- 
count of  the  evils  to  which  they  themselves  are  liable. 
Our  sensations  are,  I  am  afraid,  very  cold  towards 
those  who  are  at  a  great  distance  from  us,  and  whose 
calamities  can  consequently  never  reach  us." 

'*  I  remember,"  cries  Amelia,  "  a  sentiment  of  Dr. 
Harrison's,  which  he  told  me  was  in  some  Latin 
book  ;  /  am  a  man  myself,  and  my  heart  is  interested 
in  whatever  can  hefal  the  rest  of  mankind.  That  is 
the  sentiment  of  a  good  man,  and  whoever  thinks 
otherwise  is  a  bad  one." 

"I  have  often  told  you,  my  dear  Emily,"  cries 
Booth,  "that  all  men,  as  well  the  best  as  the  worst, 
act  alike  from  the  prmciple  of  self-love.  Where 
benevolence  therefore  is  the  uppermost  passion, 
self-love  directs  you  to  gratify  it  by  doing  good,  and 
by  reUeving  the  distresses  of  others ;  for  they  are 
then  in  reality  your  own.  But  where  ambition, 
avarice,  pride,  or  any  other  passion,  governs  the  man 
and  keeps  his  benevolence  down,  the  miseries  of 
all  other  men  affect  him  no  more  than  they  would 
a  stock  or  a  stone.  And  thus  the  man  and  his  sta- 
tue have  often  the  same  degree  of  feeling  or  compas- 
sion." 

"  I  have  often  wished,  my  dear,"  cries  Amelia, 
"  to  hear  you  converse  with  Dr.  Harrison  on  this 
subject;  for  I  am  sure  he  would  convince  you, 
though  I  can't,  that  there  are  really  such  things  as 
religion  and  virtue." 

This  was  not  the  first  hint  of  this  kind  which 
Amelia  had  given  ;  for  she  sometimes  apprehended 
from  his  discourse  that  he  was  little  better  than  an 
atheist:  a  consideration  which  did  not  diminish  her 
affection  for  him,  but  gave  her  great  uneasiness. 
On  all  such  occasions  Booth  immediately  turned 
the  discourse  to  some  other  subject ;  for,  though  he 
had  in  other  points  a  great  opinion  of  his  wife's 
capacity  yet,  as  a  divine  or  a  philosopher  he  did  not 
hold  her  in  a  very  respectable  light,  nor  did  he  lay 
any  great  stress  on  her  sentiments  in  such  matters. 
He  now,  therefore,  gave  a  speedy  turn  to  the  conver- 
sation, and  began  to  talk  of  affairs  below  the  dig- 
nity of  this  history. 

BOOK  XL— CHAPTER  I. 

Containing  a  very  polite  scene. 
IWe  will  now  look  back  to  some  personages  who, 
I  though  not  the  principal  characters  in  this  history, 
I  have  yet  made  too  considerable  a  figure  in  it  to  be 
(abruptly  dropped  :  and  these  are  colonel  James  and 
!his  lady. 

This  fond  couple  never  met  till  dinner  the  day 
after  the  masquerade,  when  they  happened  to  be 
alone  together  in  an  antechamber  before  the  arrival 
of  the  rest  of  the  company. 

The  conversation  began  with  the  colonel's  saying, 
;'  I  hope,  madam,  you  got  no  cold  last  night  at  the 
smasquerade."  To  which  the  ladV  answered  bv 
much  the  same  question. 

They  then  sat  together  near  five  minutes  without 
opening  their  mouths  to  each  other.  At  last  Mrs 
James  said,  «  Pray,  sir,  who  was  that  masque  witli 
you  in  the  dress  of  a  shepherdess  1  How  could  you 
expose  yourself  by  walking  with  such  a  trollop  in 
public  ;  for  certainly  no  woman  of  any  figure  would 
appear  there  in  such  a  dress  1  You  know,  Mr. 
James,  I  never  interfere  with  your  affairs  ;  but  f 
would,  methiuks,  for  my  own  sake,  if  I  was  you 
jpr^serve  a  little  decency  in  the  face  of  the  world."  ' 
I        Upon  my  word,"  said  James,  "  I  do  not  know 


whom  you  mean.  A  woman  in  such  a  dress  might 
speak  to  me  for  aught  I  know.  A  thousand  people 
speak  to  me  at  a  masquerade.  But,  I  promise  you, 
I  sjjoke  to  no  worrian  acquaintance  there  that  I  know 
of.  Indeed,  I  now  recollect  there  was  a  woman  in 
a  dress  of  a  shepherdess ;  and  there  was  another 
awkward  thing  in  a  blue  domino  that  plagued  me 
a  little,  but  I  soon  got  rid  of  them." 

"  And  I  suppose  you  do  not  know  the  lady  in  the 
blue  domino  neither  'I" 

"  Not  I,  I  assure  you,"  said  James.  "  But  prav, 
why  do  you  ask  me  these  questions  %  it  looks  so  like 
jealousy." 

"  Jealousy!"  cries  she  ;  "Ijealous!  no,Mr.James, 
I  shall  never  be  jealous,  I  promise  you,  especially  of 
the  lady  in  the  blue  domino  ;  for,  to  my  knowledge, 
she  despises  you  of  all  the  human  race." 

"  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it,"  said  James;  "for  I 
never  saw  such  a  tall  awkward  monster  in  my  life." 

"  That  is  a  very  cruel  way  of  telling  me  you  knew 
me." 

"You,  madam!"  said  James;  "  you  were  in  a  black 
domino." 

"  It  is  not  so  unusual  a  thing,  I  believe,  you 
yourself  know,  to  change  dresses.  I  own  I  did  it 
to  discover  some  of  your  tricks.  I  did  not  think  you 
could  have  distinguished  the  tall  awkward  monster 
well." 

"  Upon  my  soul,"  said  James,  "  if  it  was  you  I 
did  not  even  suspect  it ;  so  you  ought  not  to  be 
offended  at  what  I  have  said  ignorantly." 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  cries  she,  "  you  cannot  offend  me 
by  anything  you  can  say  to  my  face  ;  no,  by  my  soul, 
I  despise  you  too  much.  But  I  wish,  Mr.  James, 
you  would  not  make  me  the  subject  of  your  con- 
versation amongst  your  wenches.  I  desire  I  may 
not  be  afraid  of  meeting  them  for  fear  of  their  in- 
sults ;  that  I  may  not  be  told  by  a  dirty  trollop  you 
make  me  the  subject  of  your  wit  amongst  them,  of 
which,  it  seems,  I  am  the  favourite  topic.  Though 
you  have  married  a  tall  awkward  monster,  Mr. 
James,  I  think  she  hath  a  right  to  be  treated,  as  your 
wife,  with  respect  at  least :  indeed,  I  shall  never  re- 
quire any  more  ;  indeed,  Mr.  James,  I  never  shaU. 
I  think  a  wife  hath  a  title  to  that." 

"Who  told  you  this,  madam  1"  said  James. 

"  Your  slut,"  said  she  ;  "  your  wench,  your  shep- 
herdess." 

"  By  all  that's  sacred !"  cries  James,  « I  do  not 
know  who  the  shepherdess  was." 

"  By  all  that's  sacred  then,"  says  she,  "  she  told 
me  so,  and  I  am  convinced  she  told  me  truth.  But 
I  do  not  wonder  at  your  denying  it ;  for  that  is 
equally  consistent  with  honour  as  to  behave  in  such 
a  manner  to  a  wife  who  is  a  gentlewoman.  I  hope 
you  will  allow  me  that,  sir.  Because  I  had  not 
quite  so  great  a  fortune  I  hope  you  do  not  think  me 
beneath  you,  or  that  you  did  me  any  honour  in 
marrying  me.  I  am  come  of  as  good  a  family  as 
yourself,  Mr.  James ;  and  if  my  brother  knew  how 
you  treated  me  he  would  not  bear  it." 

"  Do  you  threaten  me  with  your  brother,  madam  1" 
said  James. 

"  I  will  not  be  ill-treated,  sir,"  answered  she. 
"  Nor  I  neither,  madam,"  cries  he  ;  "  and  therefore 
I  desire  you  will  prepare  to  go  into  the  country  to- 
morrow morning." 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  said  she,  "  I  shall  not." 

"  By  heavens !  madam,  but  you  shall,"  answered 
he  :  "I  will  have  my  coach  at  the  door  to-morrow 
morning  by  seven  ;  and  you  shall  either  go  into  it 
or  be  carried." 

"  I  hope,  sir,  you  are  not  in  earnest,"  said  she. 

"  Indeed,  madam,"  answered  he,  "but  I  am  in 
2l 
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earnest,  and  resolved  ;  and  into  the  country  you  go 
to-morrow."  .,     ,       ,,  ^^ 

"But  why  into  the  country,"  said  she,  Mr. 
James?  ^WTiy will  you  be  so  barbarous  to  deny  me 
the  pleasures  of  the  town  1"  . 

"  Because  you  interfere  with  my  pleasures,  cried 
James,  "which  I  have  told  you  long  ago  I  would 
not  submit  to.  It  is  enough  for  fond  couples  to 
have  these  scenes  together.  I  thought  we  had  been 
upon  a  better  footing,  and  had  cared  too  little  tor 
each  other  to  become  mutual  plagues.  I  thought 
you  had  been  satisfied  with  the  full  liberty  of  doing 
what  you  pleased." 

"  So  I  am  ;  I  defy  you  to  say  I  have  ever  given 
you  any  uneasiness." 

"  How!"  cries  he  ;  «'  have  you  not  just  now  up- 
braided me  with  what  you  heard  at  the  masque- 

rade'?"  ,     ,   ,  v 

"  I  own,"  said  she,  "  to  be  insulted  by  such  a 
creature  to  my  face  stung  me  to  the  soul.  I  must 
have  had  no  spirit  to  bear  the  insults  of  such  an  ani- 
mal. Nay,  she  spoke  of  you  with  equal  contempt. 
Whoever  she  is,  I  promise  you  Mr.  Booth  is  her 
favourite.  But,  indeed,  she  is  unworthy  any  one's 
regard,  for  she  behaved  like  an  arrant  dragoon." 

"  Hang  her  1"  cries  the  colonel,  "  I  know  nothing 
of  her." 

"  Well,  but,  Mr.  James,  I  am  sure  you  will  not 
eend  me  into  the  country.  Indeed  I  will  not  go  into 
the  country." 

"  If  you  was  a  reasonable  woman,"  cries  James, 
"  perhaps  I  should  not  desire  it.  And  on  one  consi- 
deration— " 

"  Come,  name  your  consideration,"  said  she. 
"  Let  me  first  experience  your  discernment,"  said 
he.     "  Come,  MoUy,  let  me  try  your  judgment.  Can 
you  guess  at  any  woman  of  your  acquaintance  that  I 
like  V 

'<  Sure,"  said  she,  "  it  cannot  be  Mrs.  Booth  !" 
"  And  why  not  Mrs.  Booth  V  answered  he.     "  Is 
she  not  the  finest  woman  m  the  world  V 

"  Very  far  from  it,"  replied  she,  "  in  my  opinion." 
"  Pray  what  faults,"  said  he,  "can  you  find  in  herl" 
"  In  the  first  place,"  cries  Mrs.  James,  "  her  eyes 
are  too  large ;  and  she  hath  a  look  with  them  that 
T  don't  know  how  to  describe ;  but  I  know  I  don't 
like  it.  Then  her  eyebrows  are  too  large  ;  there- 
fore, indeed,  she  doth  all  in  her  power  to  remedy 
this  with  her  pincers  ;  for  if  it  was  not  for  those  her 
eyebrows  would  be  preposterous.  Then  her  nose, 
as  well  proportioned  as  it  is,  has  a  visible  scar  on 
one  side.  Her  neck,  likewise,  is  too  protuberant 
for  the  genteel  size,  especially  as  she  laces  herself ; 
for  no  woman,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  genteel  who  is 
not  entirely  flat  before.  And,  lastly,  she  is  both  too 
short  and  too  tall.  Well,  you  may  laugh,  Mr. 
James,  I  know  what  I  mean,  though  I  cannot  well 
express  it :  I  mean  that  she  is  too  tall  for  a  pretty 
woman  and  too  short  for  a  fine  woman.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  kind  of  insipid  medium — a  kind  of 
something  that  is  neither  one  thing  nor  another.  I 
know  not  how  to  express  it  more  clearly  ;  but  when 
I  say  such  a  one  is  a  pretty  woman,  a  pretty  thing,  a 
pretty  creature,  you  know  very  well  I  mean  a  little 
woman ;  and  when  I  say  such  a  one  is  a  very  fine 
woman,  a  very  fine  person  of  a  woman,  to  be  sure  I 
must  mean  a  tall  woman.  Now  a  woman  that  is 
between  both  is  certainly  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other." 

"  Well,  I  own,"  said  he,  "  you  have  explained 
yourself  with  great  dexterity  ;  but,  with  all  these  im- 
perfections, I  cannot  help  liking  her." 

"  That  you  need  not  tell  me,  Mr.  James,"  an- 
swered the  lady,  "  for  that  I  knew  before  you  desired 


me  to  invite  her  to  your  house.  And  nevertheless, 
did  not  I,  like  an  obedient  wife,  comply  with  your 
desires'?  did  I  make  any  objection  to  the  party  you 
proposed  for  the  masquerade,  though  I  knew  very 
well  your  motive  1  what  can  the  best  of  wives  do 
more  1  to  procure  you  success  is  not  in  my  power  ; 
and,  if  I  may  give  you  my  opinion,  I  believe  you 
never  will  succeed  with  her." 

"Is  her  virtue  bo  very  impregnable V  said  he, 
with  a  sneer. 

"  Her  virtue,"  answered  Mrs.  James,  "  hath  the 
best  guard  in  the  world,  which  is  a  most  violent 
love  for  her  husband." 

"  All  pretence  and  affectation,"  cries  the  colonel. 
It  is  impossible  she  should  have  so  little  taste,  or 
indeed  so  little  delicacy,  as  to  like  such  a  fellow." 

"  Nay,  I  do  not  much  like  him  myself,''  said  she. 
"  He  is  not  indeed  at  all  such  a  sort  of  man  as  I 
should  like  ;  but  I  thought  he  had  been  generally 
allowed  to  be  handsome." 

"  He  handsome  '."  cries  James.  "  What,  with  a 
nose  like  the  proboscis  of  an  elephant,  with  the 
shoulders  of  a  porter,  and  the  legs  of  a  chairman  1 
The  fellow  hath  not  in  the  least  the  look  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  one  would  rather  think  he  had  followed  a 
plough  than  the  camp  all  his  life." 

"  Nay,  now  I  protest,"  said  she,  "  I  think  you  do 
him  injustice.  He  is  genteel  enough  in  my  opinion. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  he  is  not  quite  of  the  most  deli- 
cate make  ;  but,  whatever  he  is,  I  am  convinced  she 
thinks  him  the  finest  man  in  the  world." 

"I  cannot  believe  it,"  answered  he  peevishly; 
"but  will  you  innte  her  to  dinner  here  to-morrow  1" 
"  With  all  my  heart,  and  as  often  as  you  please," 
answered  she.  "  But  I  have  some  favours  to  ask  of 
you.  First,  I  must  hear  no  more  of  going  out  of 
town  till  I  please." 

"  Very  well,"  cries  he. 
"  In  the  next  place,"  said  she,  "  I  must  have  two 
hundred  guineas  within  these  two  or  three  days." 
"  Well,  I  agree  to  that  too,"  answered  he. 
"  And  when  I  do  go   out  of  to^vn,  I  go  to  Tun- 
bridge — I  insist  upon  that ;  and  from  Tunbridge  1 1 
go  to  Bath— positively  to  Bath.     And  I  promise  you  i 
faithfully  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  carry  Mrs. 
Booth  with  me." 

"  On  that  condition,"  answered  he,  "  I  promise  you 
you  shall  go  wherever  you  please.  And,  to  show 
you  I  will  even  prevent  your  wishes  by  my  gene- 
rosity, as  soon  as  I  receive  the  five  thousand  pounds 
which  I  am  going  to  take  upon  one  of  my  estates, 
you  shall  have  two  hundred  more." 

She  thanked  him  with  a  low  curtsey ;  and  he  was 
in  such  good  humour  that  he  offered  to  kiss  her. 
To  this  kiss  she  coldly  turned  her  cheek,  and  then» 
flirting  her  fan,  said,  "Mr.  James,  there  is  one 
thing  I  forgot  to  mention  to  you — I  think  you  in- 
tended to  get  a  commission  in  some  regiment  abroad 
for  this  young  man.  Now,  if  you  would  take  my 
advice,  I  know  this  will  not  oblige  his  wife ;  and, 
besides,  I  am  positive  she  resolves  to  go  with  him. 
But,  if  you  can  provide  for  him  in  some  regiment  at 
home,  I  know  she  will  dearly  love  you  for  it,  and 
when  he  is  ordered  to  quarters  she  will  be  left  be- 
hind;  and  Yorkshire  oj-  Scotland,  I  think,  is  aa 
good  a  distance  as  either  of  the  Indies." 

"  Well,  I  will  do  what  I  can,"  answered  James  ; 
"  hut  I  cannot  ask  anything  yet ;  for  I  got  two  placet' 
of  a  hundred  a  year  each  for  two  of  my  footmen 
within  this  fortnight." 

At  this  instant  a  violent  knock  at  the  door  sigm. 
fled  the  arrival  of  their  company,  upon  which  hot! 
husband  and  wife  put  on  their  best  looks  to  receivr 
their   guests;    and,  from  their  behaviour  tb    eacl 
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other  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  a  stranger  might 
have  concluded  he  had  been  in  company  with  the 
fondest  coujile  in  the  universe. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Matters  political. 
Before  we  return  to  Booth  we  will  relate  a  scene 
in  which  Dr.  Harrison  was  concerned. 

This  good  man,  while  in  the  country,  happened 
to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  nobleman  of  his 
acquaintance,  and  whom  he  knew  to  have  very  con- 
siderable interest  with  the  ministers  at  that  time. 

The  doctor,  Avho  was  very  well  known  to  this 
nobleman,  took  this  opportunity  of  paying  him  a 
visit  in  order  to  recommend  poor  Booth  to  his  fa- 
vour. Nor  did  he  much  doubt  of  his  success,  the 
favour  he  was  to  ask  being  a  very  small  one,  and  to 
which  he  thought  the  service  of  Booth  gave  him  so 
just  a  title. 

The  doctor's  name  soon  gained  him  an- admis- 
sion to  the  presence  of  this  great  man,  who,  indeed, 
received  him  with  much  courtesy  and  politeness ; 
not  so  much,  perhaps,  from  any  particular  regard  to 
the  sacred  function,  nor  from  any  respect  to  the  doc- 
tor's personal  merit,  as  from  some  considerations 
which  the  reader  will  perhaps  guess  anon.  After 
many  ceremonials,  and  some  previous  discourse  on 
diiferent  subjects,  the  doctor  opened  the  business,  and 
told  the  great  man  that  he  was  come  to  him  to  solicit 
a  favour  for  a  young  gentleman  who  had  been  an 
officer  in  the  army  and  was  now  on  half-pay.  *'  All 
the  favour  I  ask,  my  lord,"  said  he,  "  is,  that  this 
gentleman  may  be  again  admitted  ad  eundeni.  I 
am  convinced  your  lordship  will  do  me  the  justice  to 
think  I  would  not  ask  for  a  worthless  person ;  but,  in- 
deed, the  young  man  I  mean  hath  very  extraordinary 
merit.  He  was  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  in  which 
he  behaved  with  distinguished  bravery,  and  was 
dangerously  wounded  at  two  several  times  in  the 
service  of  his  counti-y.  I  will  add  that  he  is  at 
present  in  great  necessity,  and  hath  a  wife  and  seve- 
ral children,  for  whom  he  hath  no  other  means  of 
providing  ;  and,  if  it  will  recommend  him  farther 
to  your  lordship's  favour,  his  wife,  I  believe,  is  one 
of  the  best  and  worthiest  of  all  her  sex." 

"  As  to  that,  my  dear  doctor,"  cries  the  noble- 
man, "  I  shall  make  no  doubt.  Indeed  any  service 
I  shall  do  the  gentleman  will  be  upon  your  account. 
As  to  necessity,  it  is  the  plea  of  so  many  that  it  is 
impossible  to  serve  them  all.  And  with  regard  to 
the  personal  merit  of  these  inferior  officers,  I  be- 
lieve I  need  not  tell  you  that  it  is  very  little  re- 
garded. But  if  you  recommend  him,  let  the  person 
be  what  he  will,  I  am  convinced  it  will  be  done  ;  for 
I  know  it  is  in  your  power  at  present  to  ask  for  a 
greater  matter  than  this." 

"  I  depend  entirely  upon  your  lordship,"  answered 
the  doctor. 

"  Indeed,  my  worthy  friend,"  replied  the  lord,  "  I 
will  not  take  a  merit  to  myself  which  will  so  little 
belong  to  me.  You  are  to  depend  on  yourself.  It 
falls  out  very  luckily  too  at  this  time,  when  you 
have  it  in  your  power  so  greatly  to  oblige  us." 
I     *'  What,  my  lord,  is  in  my  power!"  cries  the  doctor. 

•'  You  certainly  know,"  answered  his  lordship, 
"  how  hard  colonel  Trompington  is  run  at  your  town 
lin  the  election  of  a  mayor ;  they  tell  me  it  will  be  a 
very  near  thing  unless  you  join  us.  But  we  know  it 
lis  in  your  power  to  do  the  business,  and  turn  the 
scale.  I  heard  your  name  mentioned  the  other  day 
on  that  account,  and  I  know  you  may  have  any- 
'thing  in  reason  if  you  will  give  us  your  interest." 

"Sure,  my  lord,"  cries  the  doctor,  "  you  are  not 
in  earnest  in  asking  my  interest  for  the  colonel  V 


"Indeed  I  am,"  answered  the  peer;  "why should 
you  doubt  it"?" 

"  For  many  reasons,"  answered  the  doctor.  "First, 
I  am  an  old  friend  and  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Fair- 
field, as  your  lordship,  1  believe,  very  well  knows. 
The  little  interest,  therefore,  that  I  have,  you  may 
be  assured,  will  go  in  his  favour.  Indeed,  I  do  not 
concern  myself  deeply  in  these  affairs,  for  I  do  not 
think  it  becomes  my  cloth  so  to  do.  But,  as  far  as 
I  think  it  decent  to  interest  myself,  it  will  certainly 
be  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Fairfield.  Indeed,  I  should 
do  so  if  I  was  acquainted  with  both  the  gentlemen 
only  by  reputation  ;  the  one  being  a  neighbouring 
gentleman  of  a  very  large  estate,  a  very  sober  and 
sensible  man,  of  known  probity  and  attachment  to 
the  true  interest  of  his  country ;  the  other  is  a 
mere  stranger,  a  boy,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and,  as 
far  as  I  can  discern  from  the  little  conversation  I 
have  had  with  him,  of  a  very  shallow  capacity,  and 
no  education." 

"  No  education,  my  dear  friend !"  cries  the  noble- 
man. "  Why,  he  hath  been  educated  in  half  the 
courts  of  Europe." 

"  Perhaps  so,  my  lord,"  answered  the  doctor ; 
"  but  I  shall  always  be  so  great  a  pedant  as  to  call  a 
man  of  no  learning  a  man  of  no  education.  And, 
from  my  own  knowledge,  I  can  aver  that  I  am  per- 
suaded there  is  scarce  a  foot-soldier  in  the  army  who 
is  more  illiterate  than  the  colonel." 

"  Why,  as  to  Latin  and  Greek,  you  know,"  re- 
plied the  lord,  "  they  are  not  much  required  in  the 
army." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  the  doctor.  "  Then  let  such 
persons  keep  their  own  profession.  It  is  a  very  low 
civil  capacity  indeed  for  which  an  illiterate  man  can 
be  qualified.  And,  to  speak  a  plain  truth,  if  your 
lordship  is  a  friend  to  the  colonel,  you  would  do  well 
to  advise  him  to  decline  an  attempt  in  which  I  am 
certain  he  hath  no  probability  of  success." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  lord,  "  if  you  are  resolved 
against  us,  I  must  deal  as  freely  with  yovi,  and  tell 
you  plaiidy  I  cannot  serve  you  in  your  affair.  Nay, 
it  will  be  the  best  thing  I  can  do  to  hold  my  tongue  ; 
for,  if  I  should  mention  his  name  with  your  recom- 
mendation after  what  you  have  said,  he  would  per- 
haps never  get  provided  for  as  long  as  he  lives." 

"  Is  his  own  merit,  then,  my  lord,  no  recommend- 
ation 1"  cries  the  doctor. 

"  My  dear,  dear  sir,"  cries  the  other,  "  what  is 
the  merit  of  a  subaltern  officer  1" 

"  Surely,  my  lord,"  cries  the  doctor,  "  it  is  the 
merit  which  should  recommend  him  to  the  post  of 
a  subaltern  officer.  And  it  is  a  merit  which  will 
hereafter  qualify  him  to  serve  his  country  in  a  higher 
capacity.  And  I  do  assure  you  of  this  young  man, 
that  he  hath  not  only  a  good  heart  but  a  good  head 
too.  And  I  have  been  told  by  those  who  are  judges 
that  he  is,  for  his  age,  an  excellent  officer." 

"  Very  probably !"  cries  my  lord.  "  And  there  are 
abundance  with  the  same  merit  and  the  same  quali- 
fications who  want  a  morsel  of  bread  for  themselves 
and  their  families." 

"  It  is  an  infamous  scandal  on  the  nation,"  cries 
the  doctor  ;  "  and  I  am  heartily  sorry  it  can  be  said 
even  with  a  colour  of  truth." 

"  How  can  it  be  otherwise"?"  says  the  peer.  "Do 
you  think  it  is  possible  to  provide  for  all  men  of 
merit  1" 

"  Yes,  surely  do  I,"  said  the  doctor  ;  "  and  very 
easily  too." 

"  How,  pray  V  cries  the  lord.  "  Upon  my  word, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  know." 

"  Only  by  not  providing  for  those  who  have  none. 
The  men  of  merit  in  any  capacity  are  not,  I  am 
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afraid,  so  extremely  numerous  that  we  need  starve 
any  of  them,  unless  we  wickedly  suffer  a  set  ot 
worthless  fellows  to  eat  their  bread." 

"  This  is  all  mere  Utopia,"  cries  his  lordship  ; 
"  the  chimerical  system  of  Plato's  commonwealth, 
with  which  we  aniused  ourselves  at  the  university; 
politics  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  state  ot 
human  affairs."  , 

"  Sure,  my  lord,"  cries  the  doctor,  "we  have  read 
of  states  where  such  doctrines  have  been  put  in 
practice.  What  is  your  lordship's  opinion  of  Rome 
in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  commonwealth,  of  Sparta, 
and  even  of  Athens  itself  in  some  periods  of  its 
history  V'  . 

«  Indeed,  doctor,"  cries  the  lord,  "  all  these  notions 
are  obsolete  and  long  since  exploded.  To  apply 
maxims  of  government  drawn  from  the  Greek  and 
Roman  histories  to  this  nation  is  absurd  and  impos- 
sible. But,  if  you  will  have  Roman  examples,  fetch 
them  from  those  times  of  the  republic  that  were 
most  like  our  own.  Do  you  not  know,  doctor,  that 
this  is  as  corrupt  a  nation  as  ever  existed  under  the 
suni  And  would  you  think  of  governing  such  a 
people  by  the  strict  prmciples  of  honesty  and 
morality  t" 

"  If  it  be  so  corrupt,"  said  the  doctor,  "  I  think  it 
is  high  time  to  amend  it :  or  else  it  is  easy  to  foresee 
that  Roman  and  British  liberty  will  have  the  same 
fate  ;  for  corruption  in  the  body  politic  as  naturally 
tends  to  dissolution  as  in  the  natural  body." 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  simile,"  cries  my  lord ; 
•'  for,  in  the  natural  body,  I  believe,  you  will  allow 
there  is  the  season  of  youth,  the  season  of  manhood, 
and  the  season  of  old  age  ;  and  that,  when  the  last 
of  these  arrives,  it  will  be  an  impossible  attempt  by 
all  the  means  of  art  to  restore  the  body  again  to  its 
youth,  or  to  the  vigour  of  its  middle  age.  The 
same  periods  happen  to  every  great  kingdom.  In 
its  youth  it  rises  by  arts  and  arms  to  power  and 
prosperity.  This  it  enjoys  and  flourishes  with  a 
while ;  and  then  it  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  vigour 
of  its  age,  enriched  at  home  with  all  the  emoluments 
and  blessings  of  peace,  and  formidable  abroad  with 
all  the  terrors  of  war.  At  length  this  very  pros- 
perity introduces  corruption,  and  then  comes  on  its 
old  age.  Yirtue  and  learning,  art  and  industry, 
decay  by  degrees.  The  people  sink  into  sloth  and 
luxury  and  prostitution.  It  is  enervated  at  home — 
becomes  contemptible  abroad ;  and  such  indeed  is 
its  misery  and  wretchedness,  that  it  resembles  a  man 
in  the  last  decrepit  stage  of  life,  who  looks  with  un- 
concern at  his  approaching  dissolution." 

"  This  is  a  melancholy  picture  indeed,"  cries  the 
doctor;  "and,  if  the  latter  part  of  it  can  be  applied 
to  our  case,  I  see  nothing  but  religion,  which  would 
have  prevented  this  decrepit  state  of  the  constitution, 
should  prevent  a  man  of  spirit  from  hanging  himself 
out  of  the  way  of  so  wretched  a  contemplation." 

"Why  sol"  said  the  peer;  "  why  hang  myself, 
doctor  1  Would  it  not  be  wiser,  think  you,  to  make 
the  best  of  your  time,  and  the  most  you  can,  in  such 
a  nation  1" 

"And  is  religion,  then,  to  be  really  laid  out  of  the 
question'!"  cries  the  doctor. 

"  If  I  am  to  speak  my  own  opinion,  sir,"  answered 
the  peer,  "you  know  I  shall  answer  in  the  negative. 
But  you  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  world  to 
be  told  that  the  conduct  of  politicians  is  not  formed 
upon  the  principles  of  religion." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,"  cries  the  doctor  ;  "  but  I 
will  talk  to  them  then  of  honour  and  honesty  ;  this  is  a 
language  which  I  hope  they  will  at  least  pretend  to  un- 
derstand. Now  to  deny  a  man  the  preferment  a\  hich 
be  merits,  and  to  give  it  to  another  man  who  doth 


not  merit  it,  is  a  manifest  act  of  injustice,  and  is  con- 
sequently inconsistent  with  both  honour  and  honesty. 
Nor  is  it  only  an  act  of  injustice  to  the  man  himself, 
but  to  the  public,  for  whose  good  principally  all 
public  offices  are,  or  ought  to  be,  instituted.  Now 
tins  good  can  never  be  completed  nor  obtained  but 
by  employing  all  persons  according  to  their  capaci- 
ties. ^Vherever  true  merit  is  liable  to  be  superseded 
by  favour  and  partiality,  and  men  are  intrusted  with 
offices  without  any  regard  to  capacity  or  integrity, 
the  affairs  of  that  state  will  always  be  in  a  deplor- 
able situation.  Such,  as  Livy  tells  us,  was  the  state 
of  Capua  a  little  before  its  final  destruction,  and 
the  consequence  your  lordship  well  knows.  But, 
my  lord,  there  is  another  mischief  which  attends  this 
kind  of  injustice,  and  that  is,  it  hath  a  manifest  tend- 
ency to  destroy  all  vii'tue  and  all  ability  among  the 
people,  by  taking  away  all  that  encouragement  and 
incentive  which  should  promote  emulation  and  raise 
men  to  aim  at  excelling  in  any  art,  science,  or  pro- 
fession. Nor  can  anything,  my  lord,  contribute 
more  to  render  a  nation  contemptible  among  its 
neighbours;  for  what  opinion  can  other  countries 
have  of  the  councils,  or  what  terror  can  they  con- 
ceive of  the  arms  of  such  a  people  ■?  and  it  Avas  chiefly 
owing  to  the  avoiding  of  this  error  that  Oliver 
Cromwell  carried  the  reputation  of  England  higher 
than  it  ever  was  at  any  other  time.  I  will  add  only 
one  argument  more,  and  that  is  founded  on  the  most 
narrow  and  selfish  system  of  politics  ;  and  this  is, 
that  such  a  conduct  is  sure  to  create  universal  dis- 
content and  grumbling  at  home ;  for  nothing  can 
bring  men  to  rest  satisfied,  when  they  see  others 
preferred  to  them,  but  an  opinion  that  they  deserve 
that  elevation  ;  for,  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  this 
country  ever  produced  observes. 

One  worthless  man  that  gains  what  he  pretends 
Disj,'usts  a  thousand  unpretending  friends. 
With  what  heart-burnings  then  must  any  nation  see 
themselves  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  a 
set  of  men  of  whose  incapacity  to  serve  them  they 
are  well  apprised,  and  who  do  their  country  a  double 
diskindness,  by  being  themselves  employed  in  posts 
to  which  they  are  unequal,  and  by  keeping  others 
out  of  those  employments  for  which  they  are 
qualified '." 

"  And  do  you  really  think,  doctor,"  cries  the  no- 
bleman, "  that  any  minister  could  support  himself 
'  in  this  counti-y  upon  such  principles  as  you  recom- 
mend 1.  Do  you  think  he  would  be  able  to  baffle  an 
opposition  unless  he  should  oblige  his  friends  by 
conferring  places  often  contrary  to  his  own  inclina- 
tions and  his  own  opinion  1" 

"  Yes,  really  do  I,"  cries  the  doctor.  "  Indeed,  if 
a  minister  is  resolved  to  make  good  his  confession 
in  the  liturgy,  by  leaving  undone  all  those  things 
which  he  ought  to  have  done,  and  hy  doing  all  those 
things  which  he  oiight  not  to  have  done,  such  a  minister, 
I  grant,  will  be  obliged  to  baffle  opposition,  as  you 
are  pleased  to  term  it,  by  these  arts  ;  for,  as  Shak- 
speare  somewhere  says, 

Tilings  ill  begun  strengthen  themselves  by  ill. 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  will  please  to  consider  the 
true  interest  of  his  country,  and  that  only  in  great  i 
and  national  points ;  if  he  will  engage  his  country 
in  neither  alliances  nor  quarrels  but  where  it  is  really 
interested  ;  if  he  will  raise  no  money  but  what  is 
wanted,  nor  employ  any  civil  or  military  officers  but 
what  are  useful,  and  place  in  these  employments 
men  of  the  highest  integrity,  and  of  the  greatest 
abilities ;  if  he  will  employ  some  few  of  his  hours 
to  advance  our  trade,  and  some  few  more  to  regulate 
our  domestic  government  ;  if  he  would  do  this,  my 
lord,   I  will  answer  for  it,  he  shall  either  have  no 
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opposition  to  baffle,  or  he  shall  baffle  it  by  a  fair 
appeal  to  his  conduct.  Such  a  minister  may,  in  the 
language  of  the  law,  put  himself  on  his  country  when 
he  pleases,  and  he  shall  come  off  with  honour  and 
applause." 

"And  do  you  really  believe,  doctor,"  cries  the 
peer,  "  there  ever  was  such  a  minister,  or  ever  will 
bel" 

"  Why  not,  my  lord  V  answered  the  doctor.  "  It 
requires  no  very  extraordinary  parts,  nor  any  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  virtue.  He  need  practise  no 
great  instances  of  self-denial.  He  shall  have  power, 
and  honour,  and  riches,  and,  perhaps,  all  in  a  much 
greater  degree  than  he  can  ever  acquire  by  pursuing 
a  contrary  system.  He  shall  have  more  of  each  and 
much  more  of  safety." 

"Pray,  doctor,"  said  my  lord,  "let  me  ask  you 
one  simple  question.  Do  you  really  believe  any 
man  upon  earth  was  ever  a  rogue  out  of  choice  1" 

"  Really,  my  lord,"  says  the  doctor,  "  I  am  ashamed 
to  answer  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  yet  I  am  afraid 
experience  would  almost  justify  me  if  I  should. 
Perhaps  the  opinion  of  the  world  may  sometimes 
mislead  men  to  think  those  measures  necessary 
which  in  reality  are  not  so.  Or  the  truth  may  be, 
that  a  man  of  good  inclinations  finds  his  office  filled 
with  such  corruption  by  the  iniquity  of  his  predeces- 
sors, that  he  may  despair  of  being  capable  of  purg- 
ing it ;  and  so  sits  down  contented,  as  Augeas  did 
with  the  filth  of  his  stables,  not  because  he  thought 
them  the  better,  or  that  such  filth  was  really  neces- 
sary to  a  stable,  but  that  he  despaired  of  sufficient 
force  to  cleanse  them." 

"  I  will  ask  you  one  question  more,  and  I  have 
done,"  said  the  nobleman.  "  Do  you  imagine  that 
if  any  minister  was  really  as  good  as  you  would  have 
him,  that  the  people  in  general  would  believe  that 
he  was  so?" 

"  Truly,  my  lord,"  said  the  doctor,  "  I  think  they 
may  be  justified  in  not  believing  too  hastily.  But 
I  beg  leave  to  answer  your  lordship's  question  by 
another.  Doth  your  lordship  believe  that  the  people 
of  Greenland,  when  they  see  the  light  of  the  sun 
and  feel  his  warmth,  after  so  long  a  season  of  cold 
and  darkness,  will  really  be  persuaded  that  he  shines 
upon  themi" 

My  lord  smiled  at  the  conceit ;  and  then  the  doc- 
tor took  an  opportunity  to  renew  his  suit,  to  which 
his  lordship  answered,  "  He  would  promise  nothing, 
and  could  give  him  no  hopes  of  success  ;  but  you 
may  be  assured,"  said  he,  with  a  leering  countenance, 
"  I  shall  do  him  all  the  service  in  my  power."  A 
language  which  the  doctor  well  understood ;  and 
soon  after  took  a  civil,  but  not  a  very  ceremonious 
leave. 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  history  of  Mr.  Trent. 
We  will  now  return  to  Mr.  Booth  and  his  wife. 
The  former  had  spent  his  time  very  uneasily  ever 
since  he  had  discovered  what  sort  of  man  he  was  in- 
debted too  ;  but,  lest  he  should  forget  it,  Mr.  Trent 
thought  now  proper  to  remind  him  in  the  following 
letter,  which  he  read  the  next  morning  after  he  had 
put  off  the  appointment. 

"  Sir, — I  am  sorry  the  necessity  of  my  affairs  obliges  me  to 
mention  tliat  small  sum  which  I  had  the  honour  to  lend  you 
the  other  night  at  play  ;  and  which  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to 
you  if  you  will  let  me  have  some  time  either  to-day  or  to- 
morrow.    I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient,  most  humble  servant, 

"  George  Trent." 
This  letter  a  little  surprised  Booth,  after  the  gen- 
teel, and,  indeed,  as  it  appeared,  generous  behaviour 
t)f  Trent.     But  lest  it  should  have  the  same  effect 
upon  the  reader,  we  will  now  proceed  to  account  for 


this,  as  well  as  for  some  other  phenomena  that  have 
appeared  in  this  history,  and  which,  perhaps,  we 
shall  be  forgiven  for  not  having  opened  more  largely 
before. 

Mr.  Trent  then  was  a  gentleman  possibly  of  a 
good  family,  for  it  was  not  certain  whence  he 
sprung  on  the  father's  side.  His  mother,  who  was 
the  only  parent  he  ever  knew  or  heard  of,  was  a 
single  gentlewoman,  and  for  some  time  carried  on 
the  trade  of  a  milliner  in  Covent-garden.  She  sent 
her  son,  at  the  age  of  eight  years  old,  to  a  charity- 
school,  where  he  remained  till  he  was  of  the  age  of 
fourteen,  without  making  any  great  proficiency  in 
learning.  Indeed  it  is  not  very  probable  he  should  ; 
for  the  master,  who,  in  preference  to  a  very  learned 
and  proper  man,  was  chosen  by  a  party  into  this 
school,  the  salary  of  which  was  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred pounds  a-year,  had  ^  himself  never  travelled 
through  the  Latin  Grammar,  and  was,  in  truth,  a 
most  consummate  blockhead. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  Mr.  Trent  was  put  clerk  to 
an  attorney,  where  he  remained  a  very  short  time 
before  he  took  leave  of  his  master  ;  rather,  indeed, 
departed  without  taking  leave ;  and,  having  broke 
open  his  mother's  escrutoire,  and  carried  off  with 
him  all  the  valuable  effects  he  there  found,  to  the 
amount  of  about  fifty  pounds,  he  marched  off  to  sea, 
and  went  on  board  a  merchantman,  whence  he  was 
afterwards  pressed  into  a  man  of  war. 

In  this  service  he  continued  above  three  years ; 
during  which  time  he  behaved  so  ill  in  his  moral 
character  that  he  twice  underwent  a  very  severe 
discipline  for  thefts  in  which  he  was  detected;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  he  behaved  so  well  as  a  sailor  in 
an  engagement  with  some  pirates,  that  he  wiped  off 
all  former  scores,  and  greatly  recommended  himself 
to  his  captain. 

At  his  return  home,  he  being  then  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  he  found  that  the  attorney  had  in  his 
absence  married  his  mother,  had  biu'ied  her,  and 
secured  all  her  effects,  to  the  amount,  as  he  was  in- 
formed, of  about  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  Trent 
applied  to  his  stepfather,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  the 
attorney  utterly  disowned  him,  nor  would  he  suffer 
him  to  come  a  second  time  within  his  doors. 

It  happened  that  the  attorney  had,  by  a  former 
wife,  an  only  daughter,  a  great  favourite,  who  was 
about  the  same  age  with  Trent  himself,  and  had, 
during  his  residence  at  her  father's  house,  taken  a 
very  great  liking  to  this  yoimg  fellow,  who  was  ex- 
tremely handsome  and  perfectly  well  made.  This 
her  liking  was  not,  during  his  absence,  so  far  extin- 
giushed  but  that  it  immediately  revived  on  his  return. 
Of  this  she  took  care  to  give  Mr.  Trent  proper  in- 
timation ;  for  she  was  not  one  of  those  backward 
and  delicate  ladies  who  can  die  rather  than  make 
the  first  overture.  Trent  was  overjoyed  at  this,  and 
with  reason,  for  she  was  a  very  lovely  girl  in  her 
person,  the  only  child  of  a  rich  father ;  and  the 
prospect  of  so  complete  a  revenge  on  the  attorney 
charmed  him  above  all  the  rest.  To  be  as  short  in 
the  matter  as  the  parties,  a  marriage  was  soon  con- 
summated between  them. 

The  attorney  at  first  raged  and  was  implacable  ; 
but  at  last  fondness  for  his  daughter  so  far  over- 
came resentment  that  he  advanced  a  sum  of  money 
to  buy  his  son-in-law  (for  now  he  acknowledged  him 
as  such)  an  ensign's  commission  in  a  marching  regi- 
ment then  ordered  to  Gibraltar  ;  at  which  place  the 
attorney  heartily  hoped  that  Trent  might  be  knocked 
on  the  head ;  for  in  that  case  he  thought  he  might 
marry  his  daughter  more  agreeably  to  his  own  am- 
bition and  to  her  advantage. 

The  regiment  into  which  Trent  purchased,  was 
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the  same  with  that  in  which  Booth  likewise  served  ; 
the  one  being  an  ensign,  and  the  other  a  lieutenant, 
in  the  two  additional  companies. 

Trent  had  no  blemish  in  his  military  capacity. 
Though  he  had  had  but  an  indifferent  education, 
he  was  naturally  sensible  and  genteel,  and  Nature, 
as  we  have  said,  had  given  him  a  very  agreeable 
person.  He  was  likewise  a  very  bold  fellow,  and, 
as  he  really  behaved  himself  every  way  well  enough 
while  he  was  at  Gibraltar,  there  was  some  degree 
of  intimacy  between  him  and  Booth. 

"When  the  siege  was  over,  and  the  additional 
companies  were  again  reduced,  Trent  returned  to 
his  wife,  who  received  him  with  great  joy  and  affec- 
tion. Soon  after  this  an  accident  happened  which 
proved  the  utter  ruin  of  his  father-in-law,  and  ended 
in  breaking  his  heart.  This  was  nothing  but  mak- 
ing a  mistake  pretty  common  at  this  day,  of  writing 
another  man's  name  to  a  deed  instead  of  his  own. 
In  truth  this  matter  was  no  less  than  what  the  law 
calls  forgery,  and  was  just  then  made  capital  by  an 
act  of  parliament.  From  this  offence,  indeed,  the 
attorney  was  acquitted,  by  not  admitting  the  proof 
of  the  party,  who  was  to  avoid  his  own  deed  by  his 
evidence,  and  therefore  no  witness,  according  to 
those  excellent  rules  called  the  law  of  evidence  ;  a 
law  very  excellently  calculated  for  the  preservation 
of  the  lives  of  his  majesty's  roguish  subjects,  and 
most  notably  used  for  tliat  purpose. 

But  though  by  common  law  the  attorney  was 
honourably  acquitted,  yet,  as  common  sense  mani- 
fested to  every  one  that  he  was  guilty,  he  unhappily 
lost  his  reputation,  and  of  consequence  his  busi- 
ness ;  the  chagrin  of  which  latter  soon  put  an  end  to 
his  life. 

This  prosecution  had  been  attended  with  a  very 
great  expense  ;  for,  besides  the  ordinary  costs  of 
avoiding  the  gallows  by  the  help  of  the  law,  there 
was  a  very  high  article,  of  no  less  than  a  thousand 
pounds,  paid  down  to  remove  out  of  the  way  a  wit- 
ness against  whom  there  was  no  legal  exception. 
The  poor  gentleman  had  besides  suffered  some  losses 
in  business ;  so  that,  to  the  surprise  of  all  his  ac- 
quaintance, when  his  debts  were  paid  there  re- 
mained no  more  than  a  small  estate  of  fourscore 
pounds  a-year,  which  he  settled  upon  his  daughter, 
far  out  of  the  reach  of  her  husband,  and  about  two 
hundred  pounds  in  money. 

The  old  gentleman  had  not  long  been  in  his  grave 
before  Trent  set  himself  to  consider  seriously  of  the 
state  of  his  affairs.  He  had  lately  begun  to  look  on 
his  wife  with  a  much  less  degree  of  liking  and  desire 
than  formerly  ;  for  he  was  one  of  those  who  think 
too  much  of  one  thing  is  good  for  nothing.  Indeed, 
he  had  indulged  these  speculations  so  far,  that  I 
believe  his  wife,  though  one  of  the  prettiest  women 
in  town,  was  the  last  subject  that  he  would  have 
choBe  for  any  amorous  dalliance. 

Many  other  persons,  however,  greatly  differed 
from  him  in  this  opinion.  Amongst  the  rest  was 
the  illustrious  peer  of  amorous  memory.  This  noble 
peer,  having  therefore  got  a  view  of  Mrs.  Trent  one 
day  in  the  street,  did,  by  means  of  an  emissary  then 
with  him,  make  himself  acquainted  with  her  lodg- 
ing, to  which  he  immediately  laid  siege  in  form,  set- 
ting himself  down  in  a  lodging  directly  opposite  to 
her,  from  whence  the  battery  of  ogles  began  to  play 
the  very  next  morning. 

The  siege  had  not  continued  long  before  the  go- 
vernor of  the  garrison  became  sufficiently  apprised 
of  all  the  works  which  were  carrying  on,  and,  having 
well  reconnoitered  the  enemy,  and  discovered  who 
ho  was,  notwitlistanding  a  false  name  and  some 
dis^ise  of  his  person,  he  called  a  council  of  war 


within  his  own  breast.  In  fact,  to  drop  all  allegory, 
he  began  to  consider  whether  his  wife  was  not  really 
a  more  valuable  possession  than  he  had  lately  thought 
her.  In  short,  as  he  had  been  disappointed  in  her 
fortune,  he  now  conceived  some  hopes  of  turning 
her  beauty  itself  into  a  fortune. 

Without  communicating  these  views  to  her,  he 
soon  scraped  an  acquaintance  with  his  opposite 
neighbour  by  the  name  which  he  there  usurped, 
and  counterfeited  an  entire  ignorance  of  his  real 
name  and  title.  On  this  occasion  Trent  had  his 
disguise  likewise,  for  he  affected  the  utmost  simpli- 
city ;  of  which  affectation,  as  he  was  a  very  artful 
fellow,  he  was  extremely  capable. 

The  peer  fell  plump  into  this  snare ;  and  when, 
by  the  simplicity,  as  he  imagined,  of  the  husband, 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  wife,  he  was  so  ex- 
travagantly charmed  with  her  person,  that  he  re- 
solved, whatever  was  the  cost  or  the  consequence, 
he  would  possess  her. 

His  lordship,  however,  preserved  some  caution  in 
his  management  of  this  atfair  ;  more,  perhaps,  than 
was  necessary.  As  for  the  husband,  none  was  re- 
quisite, for  he  knew  all  he  could ;  and,  with  regard 
to  the  ■wife  herself,  as  she  had  for  some  time  per- 
ceived the  decrease  of  her  husband's  affection  (for 
few  women  are,  I  believe,  to  be  imposed  upon  in 
that  matter),  she  was  not  displeased  to  find  the  return 
of  all  that  complaisance  and  endearment,  of  those 
looks  and  languishments,  from  another  agreeable 
person,  which  she  had  formerly  received  from  Trent, 
and  which  she  now  found  she  should  receive  from 
him  no  longer. 

My  lord,  therefore,  having  been  indulged  with 
as  much  opportunity  as  he  could  wish  from  Trent, 
and  having  received  rather  more  encouragement 
than  he  could  well  have  hoped  from  the  lady,  began 
to  prepare  all  matters  for  a  storm,  when  luckily, 
Mr.  Trent  declaring  he  must  go  out  of  town  for  two 
days,  he  fixed  on  the  first  day  of  his  departure  as 
the  time  of  carrying  his  design  into  execution. 

And  now,  after  some  debate  with  himself  in  what 
manner  he  should  approach  his  love,  he  at  last  de- 
termined to  do  it  in  his  own  person ;  for  he  con- 
ceived, and  perhaps  very  rightly,  that  the  lady,  like 
Semele,  w^as  not  void  of  ambition,  and  would  have 
preferred  Jupiter  in  all  his  glory  to  the  same  deity 
in  the  disguise  of  an  humble  shepherd.  He  dressed 
himself,  therefore,  in  the  richest  embroidery  of  which 
he  was  master,  and  appeared  before  his  mistress  ar- 
rayed in  all  the  brightness  of  peerage  ;  a  sight 
whose  charms  she  had  not  the  power  to  resist,  and 
the  consequences  are  only  to  be  imagined.  In  short, 
the  same  scene  which  Jupiter  acted  with  his  above- 
mentioned  mistress  of  old  was  more  than  beginning 
when  Trent  burst  from  the  closet  into  which  he  had 
conveyed  himself,and  unkindly  interrupted  the  action. 

His  lordship  presently  ran  to  his  sword ;  but 
Trent,  with  great  calmness,  answered,  "  That,  as  it 
was  very  well  known  he  durst  fight,  he  should  not 
draw  his  sword  on  this  occasion  ;  for  sure,"  says 
he,  "  my  lord,  it  would  be  the  highest  imprudence 
in  me  to  kill  a  man  who  is  now  become  so  consider- 
ably my  debtor."  At  which  Avords  he  fetched  a 
person  from  the  closet,  who  had  been  confined  with 
him,  telling  him  he  had  done  his  business,  and  might 
now,  if  he  pleased,  retire. 

It  would  be  tedious  here  to  amuse  the  reader  with 
all  that  passed  on  the  present  occasion  ;  the  rage 
and  confusion  of  the  wife,  or  the  perplexity  in  which 
my  lord  was  involved.  We  will  omit  therefore  all 
such  matters,  and  proceed  directly  to  business,  as 
Trent  and  his  lordship  did  soon  after.  And  in  the 
conclusion  my  lord  stipulated  to  pay  a  good  round 
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sum,  and  to  provide  Mr.  Trent  with  a  good  place  on 
the  first  opportunity. 

On  the  side  of  Mr.  Trent  were  stipulated  abso- 
lute remission  of  aU  past,  and  full  indulgence  for  the 
time  to  come. 

Trent  now  immediately  took  a  house  at  the  polite 
end  of  the  town,  furnished  it  elegantly,  and  set  up  his 
equipage,  rigged  out  both  himself  and  liis  wife  with 
very  handsome  clothes,  frequented  all  public  places 
where  he  could  get  admission,  pushed  himself  into 
acquaintance,  and  his  wife  soon  afterwards  began 
to  keep  an  assembly,  or,  in  the  fashionable  plirase, 
to  be  at  home  once  a-week  ;  when,  by  my  lord's 
assistance,  she  was  presently  visited  by  most  men  of 
the  first  rank,  and  by  all  such  women  of  fashion  as 
are  not  very  nice  in  their  company. 

My  lord's  amour  with  this  lady  lasted  not  long  ; 
for,  as  we  have  before  observed,  he  was  the  most  in- 
constant of  all  the  human  race.  Mrs.  Trent's  passion 
was  not  however  of  that  kind  which  leads  to  any 
very  deep  resentment  of  such  fickleness.  Her  pas- 
sion, indeed,  was  principally  founded  upon  interest ; 
so  that  foundation  served  to  support  another  super- 
structure ;  and  she  was  easily  prevailed  upon,  as 
well  as  her  husband,  to  be  useful  to  my  lord  in  a 
capacity  which,  though  very  often  exerted  in  the 
polite  world,  hath  not  as  yet,  to  my  great  surprise, 
acquired  any  polite  name,  or,  indeed,  any  which  is 
not  too  coarse  to  be  admitted  in  this  history. 

After  this  preface,  which  we  thought  necessary  to 
account  for  a  character  of  which  some  of  my  country 
and  collegiate  readers  might  possibly  doubt  the 
existence,  I  shall  proceed  to  what  more  immediately 
regards  Mrs.  Booth.  The  reader  may  be  pleased  to 
remember  that  Mr.  Trent  was  present  at  the  assembly 
to  which  Booth  and  his  wife  were  carried  by  Mrs. 
James,  and  where  Amelia  was  met  by  the  noble  peer. 

His  lordship,  seeing  there  that  Booth  and  Trent 
were  old  acquaintance,  failed  not,  to  use  the  language 
of  sportsmen,  to  put  Ti-ent  upon  the  scent  of 
Amelia.  For  this  purpose  that  gentleman  visited 
Booth  the  very  next  day,  and  had  pursued  him  close 
ever  since.  By  his  means,  therefore,  my  lord  learned 
that  Amelia  was  to  be  at  the  masquerade,  to  which 
place  she  was  dogged  by  Trent  in  a  sailor's  jacket, 
who,  meeting  my  lord,  according  to  agreement,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  opera-house,  like  the  four-legged 
gentlemen  of  the  same  vocation,  made  a  dead  point, 
as  it  is  called,  at  the  game. 

My  lord  was  so  satisfied  and  delighted  with  his 
conversation  at  the  masquerade  with  the  supposed 
Amelia,  and  the  encouragement  which  in  reality  she 
had  given  him,  that,  when  he  saw  Trent  the  next 
morning,  he  embraced  him  with  great  fondness,  gave 
him  a  bank  note  of  a  hundred  pounds,  and  promised 
him  both  the  Indies  on  his  success,  of  which  he 
began  now  to  have  no  manner  of  doubt. 

The  affair  that  happened  at  the  gaming-table  was 
likewise  a  scheme  of  Trent's,  on  a  hint  given  by  my 
lord  to  him  to  endeavour  to  lead  Booth  into  some 
scrape  or  distress ;  his  lordship  promising  to  pay 
whatever  expense  Trent  might  be  led  into  by  such 
means.  Upon  his  lordship's  credit,  therefore,  the 
money  lent  to  Booth  was  really  advanced.  And 
hence  arose  all  that  seeming  generosity  and  indiffer- 
ence as  to  the  payment ;  Trent  being  satisfied  with 
the  obligation  conferred  on  Booth,  by  means  of  which 
he  hoped  to  effect  his  purpose. 

But  now  the  scene  was  totally  changed ;  for  Mrs. 
Atkinson,  the  morning  after  the  quarrel,  beginning 
seriously  to  recollect  that  she  had  carried  the  matter 
rather  too  far,  and  might  really  injure  Amelia's  re- 
putation, a  thought  to  which  the  warm  pursuit  of  her 
own  interest  had  a  good  deal  blinded  her  at  the  time, 


resolved  to  visit  my  lord  himself,  and  to  let  him  into 
the  whole  story  ;  for,  as  she  had  succeeded  already 
in  her  favourite  point,  she  thought  she  had  not  rea- 
son to  fear  any  consequence  of  the  discovery.  This 
resolution  she  immediately  executed. 

Trent  came  to  attend  his  lordship,  just  after  Mrs. 
Atkinson  had  left  him.  He  found  the  peer  in  a 
very  ill  humour,  and  brought  no  news  to  comfort  or 
recruit  his  spirits  ;  for  he  had  himself  just  received 
a  billet  from  Booth,  with  an  excuse  for  himself  and 
his  wife,  from  accepting  the  invitation  at  Trent's 
house  that  evening,  where  matters  had  been  pre- 
viously concerted  for  their  entertainment,  and  when 
his  lordship  was  by  accident  to  drop  into  the  room 
where  Amelia  was,  while  Booth  was  to  be  engaged 
at  play  in  another. 

And  now  after  much  debate,  and  after  Trent  had 
acquainted  my  lord  with  the  wretched  situation  of 
Booth's  circumstances,  it  was  resolved  that  Trent 
should  immediately  demand  his  money  of  Booth, 
and  upon  his  not  paying  it,  for  they  both  concluded 
it  impossible  he  should  pay  it,  to  put  the  note  which 
Trent  had  for  the  money  in  suit  against  him,  by 
the  genteel  means  of  paying  it  away  to  a  nom.inal 
third  person  ;  and  this  they  both  conceived  must  end 
immediately  in  the  ruin  of  Booth,  and,  consequently, 
in  the  conquest  of  Amelia. 

In  this  project,  and  with  this  hope,  both  my  lord 
and  his  setter,  or  (if  the  sportsmen  please)  setting- 
dog,  both  greatly  exulted  ;  and  it  was  next  morning 
executed,  as  we  have  already  seen. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Containing  some  distress. 
Trent's  letter  drove  Booth  almost  to  madness.  To 
be  indebted  to  such  a  fellow  at  any  rate  had  stuck 
much  in  his  stomach,  and  had  given  him  very  great 
uneasiness  ;  but  to  answer  this  demand  in  any  other 
manner  than  by  paying  the  money,  was  absolutely 
what  he  could  not  bear.  Again,  to  pay  this  money, 
he  very  plainly  saw  there  was  but  one  way  ;  and  this 
was,  by  stripping  his  wife,  not  only  of  every  farthing, 
but  almost  of  every  rag  she  had  in  the  world ;  a 
thought  so  dreadful  that  it  chilled  his  very  soul  with 
horror :  and  yet  pride,  at  last,  seemed  to  represent 
this  as  the  lesser  evil  of  the  two. 

But  how  to  do  this  was  still  a  question.  It  was 
not  sure,  at  least  he  feared  it  was  not,  that  Amelia 
herself  would  readily  consent  to  this  ;  and  so  far 
from  persuading  her  to  such  a  measure,  he  could  not 
bear  even  to  propose  it.  At  length  his  determination 
was  to  acquaint  his  wife  with  the  whole  affair,  and 
to  ask  her  consent,  by  way  of  asking  her  advice ;  for 
he  was  well  assured  she  could  find  no  other  means 
of  extricating  him  out  of  his  dilemma.  This  he  ac- 
cordingly did,  representing  the  affair  as  bad  as  he 
could ;  though,  indeed,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
aggravate  the  real  truth. 

Amelia  heard  him  patiently,  without  once  inter- 
rupting him.  When  he  had  finished  she  remained 
silent  some  time :  indeed,  the  shock  she  received 
from  this  story  almost  deprived  her  of  the  power  of 
speaking.  At  last  she  answered,  "  Well,  my  dear, 
you  ask  my  advice  ;  I  certainly  can  give  you  no  other 
than  that  the  money  must  be  paid." 

"  But  how  must  it  be  paidf  cries  he.  "  O  hea- 
vens !  thou  sweetest  creature  !  what,  not  once  up- 
braid me  for  bringing  this  ruin  on  thee  V' 

"  Upbraid  you,  my  dear!"  says  she — "Would  to 
Heaven  I  could  prevent  your  upbraiding  yourself. 
But  do  not  despair.  I  will  endeavour  by  some 
means  or  other  to  get  you  the  money. 

"  Alas !  my  dear  love,"  cries  Booth,  "  1  know 
the  only  way  by  which  you  can  raise  it.     How  can 
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I  consent  to  that"?  do  you  forget  tlie  fears  jou  so 
lately  expressed  of  what  would  be  our  wretched 
condition  when  our  little  all  was  mouldered   away '? 

0  my  Amelia!  they  cut  ray  very  heart-strings  when 
you  spoke  then  ;  for  I  had'  then  lost  this  little  all. 
Indeed,  I  assure  you,  1  have  not  played  since,  nor 
ever  will  more." 

"  Keep  that  resolution,"  said  she,  "  my  dear,  and 

1  hope  we  shall  yet  recover  the  past." — At  whrch 
words,  casting  her  eyes  on  the  children,  the  tears 
burst  from  her  eyes,  and  she  cried, — "  Heaven  will, 
I  hope,  provide  for  us." 

A  pathetic  scene  now  ensued  between  the  hus- 
band and  wife,  which  would  not,  perhaps,  please 
many  readers  to  see  drawn  at  too  full  a  length.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  this  excellent  woman  not 
only  used  her  utmost  endeavours  to  stifle  and  con- 
ceal her  own  concern,  but  said  and  did  everything 
in  her  power  to  allay  that  of  her  husband. 

Booth  was,  at  tliis  time,  to  meet  a  person  whom 
we  have  formerly  mentioned  in  the  course  of  our 
history.  This  gentleman  had  a  place  in  the  war- 
office,  and  pretended  to  be  a  man  of  great  interest 
and  consequence  ;  by  which  means  he  did  not  only 
receive  great  respect  and  court  from  the  inferior 
officers,  but  actually  bubbled  several  of  their  money, 
by  undertaking  to  do  them  services  which,  in 
reality,  were  not  within  his  power.  In  truth,  I  have 
known  few  great  men  who  have  not  been  beset 
with  one  or  more  of  such  fellows  as  these,  through 
whom  the  inferior  part  of  mankind  are  obliged  to 
make  their  court  to  the  great -men  tliemselves  ;  by 
which  means,  I  believe,  principally,  persons  of  real 
merit  have  been  often  deterred  from  the  attempt ; 
for  these  subaltern  coxcombs  ever  assume  an  equal 
state  with  their  masters,  and  look  for  an  equal  de- 
gree of  respect  to  be  paid  to  them  ;  to  which  men  of 
spirit,  who  are  in  every  light  their  betters,  are  not 
easily  brought  to  submit.  These  fellows,  indeed, 
tliemselves  have  a  jealous  eye  towards  all  great 
abilities,  and  are  sure,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
to  keep  all  who  are  so  endowed  from  the  presence 
of  their  masters.  They  use  their  masters  as  bad 
ministers  have  sometimes  used  a  prince — they  keep 
all  men  of  merit  from  his  ears,  and  daily  sacrifice  his 
true  honour  and  interest  to  their  own  profit  and 
their  own  vanity. 

As  soon  as  Booth  was  gone  to  his  appointment 
with  this  man,  Amelia  immediately  betook  herself  to 
her  business  with  the  highest  resolution.  She  packed 
up,  not  only  her  own  little  trinkets,  and  those  of 
the  children,  but  the  greatest  part  of  her  own  poor 
clothes  (for  she  was  but  barely  provided),  and  then 
drove  in  a  hackney-coach  to  the  same  pawnbroker's 
who  had  before  been  recommended  to  her  by  Mrs. 
Atkinson,  who  advanced  her  the  money  she  desired. 

Being  now  provided  with  her  sum,  she  returned  well 
pleased  home,  and  her  husband  coming  in  soon  after, 
she  with  much  cheerfulness  delivered  him  all  the 
money. 

Booth  was  so  overjoyed  with  the  prospect  of  dis- 
charging his  debt  to  Trent,  that  he  did  not  perfectly 
reflect  on  the  distress  to  which  his  family  was  now 
reduced.  The  good-humour  which  appeared  in  the 
countenance  of  Amelia  was,  perhaps,  another  help 
to  stifle  those  reflections  ;  but,  above  all,  were  the 
assurances  he  had  received  from  the  great  man, 
whom  he  had  met  at  a  coffee-house,  and  who  had 
promised  to  do  him  all  the  service  in  his  power  ; 
which  several  half-pay  subaltern  officers  assured  him 
was  very  considerable. 

With  this  comfortable  news  he  acquainted  his 
wife,  who  either  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  extremely 
well  jileascd  with  it.     And  now  he  set  out  with  the 


money  in  his  pocket  to  pay  his  friend  Trent,  who 
unluckily  for  him  happened  not  to  be  at  home. 

On  his  return  home  he  met  his  old  friend  the 
lieutenant,  who  thankfully  paid  him  his  crown,  and 
insisted  on  his  going  with  him  and  taking  part  of  a 
bottle.  This  invitation  was  so  eager  and  pressing, 
that  poor  Booth,  who  could  not  resist  much  impor- 
tunity, complied. 

"While  they  were  over  this  bottle  Booth  acquainted 
his  friend  with  the  promises  he  had  received  that 
afternoon  at  the  coftee-house,  with  which  the  old 
gentleman  was  very  well  pleased :  "  For  I  have 
heard,"  says  he,  "  that  gentleman  hath  very  power- 
ful interest ;"  but  he  informed  him  likewise  that  he 
had  heard  that  the  great  man  must  be  touched,  for 
that  he  never  did  anything  without  touching.  Of 
this,  indeed,  the  great  man  himself  had  given  some 
oblique  hints,  by  saying,  with  great  sagacity  and 
slyness,  that  he  knew  where  fifty  pounds  might  be 
deposited  to  much  advantage. 

Booth  answered  that  he  would  very  readily  ad- 
vance a  small  sum  if  he  had  it  in  his  power,  but  that 
at  present  it  was  not  so,  for  that  he  had  no  more  in 
the  world  than  the  siun  of  fifty  pounds,  which  he 
owed  Trent,  and  which  he  intended  to  pay  him  the 
next  morning. 

"  It  is  very  right,  undoubtedly,  to  pay  your  debts," 
says  the  old  gentleman  ;  "  but  sure,  on  such  an  oc- 
casion, any  man  but  the  rankest  usurer  would  be 
contented  to  stay  a  little  while  for  his  money  ;  and 
it  will  be  only  a  little  while  I  am  convinced ;  for,  if 
you  deposit  this  sum  in  the  great  man's  hands,  I 
make  no  doubt  but  you  will  succeed  immediately  in 
getting  your  commission  ;  and  then  I  will  lielp  you 
to  a  method  of  taking  up  such  a  sum  as  this."  The 
old  gentleman  persisted  in  this  advice,  and  backed 
it  with  every  argument  he  could  invent,  declaring,  as 
was  indeed  true,  that  he  gave  the  same  advice  which 
he  would  pursue  was  the  case  his  own. 

Booth  long  rejected  the  opinion  of  his  friend,  till, 
as  they  had  not  argued  with  dry  lips,  he  became 
heated  Avitli  wine,  and  then  at  last  the  old  gentleman 
succeeded.  Indeed,  such  was  his  love,  either  for 
Booth  or  for  his  own  opinion,  and  perhaps  for  both, 
that  he  omitted  nothing  in  his  power.  He  even 
endeavoured  to  palliate  the  character  of  Trent,  and 
unsaid  half  what  he  had  before  said  of  that  gentle- 
man. In  the  end,  he  undertook  to  make  Trent 
easy,  and  to  go  to  him  the  very  next  morning  for 
that  purpose. 

Poor  Booth  at  last  yielded,  though  with  the  ut- 
most difficulty.  Indeed,  had  he  known  quite  as 
much  of  Trent  as  the  reader  doth,  no  motive  what- 
soever would  have  prevailed  on  him  to  have  taken 
the  old  gentleman's  advice. 


CHAPTER  V, 

Ooiitainiug  more  wormwood  and  other  ingredients. 
In  the  morning  Booth  communicated  the  matter  to 
Amelia,  who  told  him  she  would  not  presume  to  ad- 
vise him  in  an  affair  of  which  he  was  so  much  the 
better  judge. 

While  Booth  remained  in  a  doubtful  state  what 
conduct  to  pursue  Bound  came  to  make  him  a  visit, 
and  informed  him  that  he  had  been  at  Trent's 
house,  but  found  him  not  at  home,  adding  that  he 
would  pay  him  a  second  visit  that  very  day,  and 
would  not  rest  till  he  found  him. 

Booth  was  ashamed  to  confess  his  wavering  reso- 
lution in  an  affair  in  which  he  had  been  so  trouble- 
souie   to    his  friend ;    he    therefore  dressed  himself 
immediately,  and  together  they  both  went  to  wait, 
on  the  little  great  man,  to  wliom  Booth  now  hoped  , 
to  pay  his  court  in  the  most  effectual  manner. 
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Bound  had  been  longer  acquainted  with  the  mo- 
dern methods  of  business  than  Booth ;  he  advised 
his  friend,  therefore,  to  begin  with  tipping  (as  it  is 
called)  the  great  man's  servant.  He  did  so,  and  by 
that  means  got  speedy  access  to  the  master. 

The  great  man  received  the  money,  not  as  a 
gudgeon  doth  a  bait,  but  as  a  pike  receives  a  poor 
gudgeon  into  his  maw.  To  say  the  truth,  such  fel- 
lows as  these  may  well  be  likened  to  that  voracious 
fish,  who  fattens  himself  by  devouring  all  the  little 
inhabitants  of  the  river.  As  soon  as  the  great  man 
had  pocketed  the  cash  he  shook  Booth  by  the  hand, 
and  told  him  he  would  be  sure  to  slip  no  opportu- 
nity of  serving  him,  and  would  send  him  word  as 
soon  as  any  offered. 

Here  I  shall  stop  one  moment,  and  so,  perhaps, 
will  my  good-natured  reader ;  for  surely  it  must  be 
a  hard  heart  which  is  not  affected  with  reflecting  on 
the  manner  in  which  this  poor  little  sum  was  raised, 
and  on  the  manner  in  which  it  was  bestowed.  A 
worthy  family,  the  wife  and  children  of  a  man  who 
had  lost  his  blood  abroad  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try, parting  with  their  little  all,  and  exposed  to  cold 
and  hunger,  to  pamper  such  a  fellow  as  this ! 

And  if  any  such  reader  as  I  mention  should  hap- 
pen to  be  in  reality  a  great  man,  and  in  power,  per- 
haps the  horror  of  this  picture  may  induce  him  to 
put  a  final  end  to  this  abominable  practice  of  touch- 
ing, as  it  is  called  ;  by  which,  indeed,  a  set  of  leeches 
are  permitted  to  suck  the  blood  of  the  brave  and  the 
indigent,  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan. 

Booth  now  retvurned  home,  where  he  found  his 
wife  with  Mrs.  James.  Amelia  had,  before  the  ar- 
rival of  her  husband,  absolutely  refused  Mrs.  James's 
invitation  to  dinner  the  next  day  ;  but  Avhen  Booth 
came  in  the  lady  renewed  her  application,  and  that 
in  so  pressing  a  manner,  that  Booth  seconded  her  ; 
for,  though  he  had  enough  of  jealousy  in  his  temper, 
yet  such  was  his  friendship  to  the  colonel,  and  such 
his  gratitude  to  the  obligations  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  him,  that  his  own  unwillingness  to  be- 
lieve anything  of  him,  co-operating  with  Amelia's 
endeavours  to  put  everything  in  the  fairest  light, 
had  brought  him  to  acquit  his  friend  of  any  ill  de- 
sign. To  this,  perhaps,  the  late  affair  concerning 
my  lord  had  moreover  contributed ;  for  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  same  passion  cannot  much  energise  on 
two  different  objects  at  one  and  the  same  time  :  an 
observation  which,  I  believe,  will  hold  as  true  with 
regard  to  the  cruel  passions  of  jealousy  and  anger  as 
to  the  gentle  passion  of  love,  in  which  one  great  and 
mighty  object  is  sure  to  engage  the  whole  passion. 

When  Booth  grew  importunate,  Amelia  answered, 
"  My  dear,  I  should  not  refuse  you  whatever  was  in 
my  power ;  but  this  is  absolutely  out  of  my  power ;  for 
since  I  must  declare  the  truth,  I  cannot  dress  myself." 

"  Why  so'?"  said  Mrs.  James.  "  I  am  sure  you 
are  in  good  health." 

"  Is  there  no  other  impediment  to  dressing  but 
want  of  health,  madam  1"  answered  Amelia. 

"  Upon  my  word,  none  that  I  know  of,"  replied 
Mrs.  James. 

'*  What  do  you  think  of  want  of  clothes,  madam'?" 
said  Amelia. 

"Ridiculous!"  cries  Mrs.  James,  "What  need 
have  you  to  dress  yourself  out "?  You  will  see  nobody 
but  our  own  family,  and  I  promise  you  I  don't  ex- 
pect it.     A  plain  night-gown  will  do  very  well." 

"  But  if  I  must  be  plain  with  you,  madam,"  said 
Amelia,  "  I  have  no  other  clothes  but  what  I  have 
now  on  my  back.  I  have  not  even  a  clean  shift  in 
the  world;  for  you  must  know,  my  dear,"  said  she 
to  Booth,  "  that  little  Betty  is  walked  off  this  morn- 
ing, and  hath  carried  all  my  linen  with  her." 


"  How,  my  dear  V  cries  Booth  ;  "  little  Betty  rob- 
bed youl" 

"  It  is  even  so,"  answered  Amelia.  Indeed,  she 
spoke  truth ;  for  little  Betty,  having  perceived  the 
evening  before  that  her  mistress  was  moving  her 
goods,  was  willing  to  lend  all  the  assistance  in  her 
power,  and  had  accordingly  moved  off  early  that 
morning,  taking  with  her  whatever  she  could  lay 
her  hands  on. 

Booth  expressed  himself  with  some  passion  on  the 
occasion,  and  swore  he  would  make  an  example  of 
the  girl.  "  If  the  little  slut  be  above  ground,"  cried 
he,  "  I  will  find  her  out,  and  bring  her  to  justice." 

"  I  am  really  sorry  for  this  accident,"  said  Mrs. 
James,  "  and  (though  I  know  not  how  to  mention 
it)  I  beg  you'll  give  me  leave  to  offer  you  any  linen 
of  mine  till  you  can  make  new  of  your  own." 

Amelia  thanked  Mrs.  James,  but  declined  the 
favour,  saying,  she  should  do  well  enough  at  home  ; 
and  that,  as  she  had  no  servant  now  to  take  care 
of  her  children,  she  could  not,  nor  would  not,  leave 
them  on  any  account. 

"  Then  bring  master  and  miss  with  you,"  said 
Mrs.  James.  "  You  shall  positively  dine  with  us 
to-morrow." 

"  I  beg,  madam,  you  will  mention  it  no  more," 
said  Amelia  ;  "  for,  besides  the  substantial  reasons  I 
have  already  given,  I  have  some  things  on  my  mind 
at  present  which  make  me  unfit  for  company  ;  and 
I  am  resolved  nothing  shall  prevail  on  me  to  stir 
from  home." 

Mrs.  James  had  carried  her  invitation  already  to 
the  very  utmost  limits  of  good  breeding,  if  not  be- 
yond them.  She  desisted  therefore  from  going  any 
farther,  and,  after  some  short  stay  longer,  took  her 
leave,  with  many  expressions  of  concern,  which, 
however,  great  as  it  was,  left  her  heart  and  her  mouth 
together  before  she  was  out  of  the  house. 

Booth  now  declared  that  he  would  go  in  pursuit 
of  little  Betty,  against  whom  he  vowed  so  much 
vengeance,  that  Amelia  endeavoured  to  moderate 
his  anger  by  representing  to  him  the  girl's  youth, 
and  that  this  was  the  first  fault  she  had  ever  been 
guilty  of.  "  Indeed,"  says  she,  "  I  would  be  very- 
glad  to  have  my  things  again,  and  I  should  have  the 
girl  too  punished  in  some  degree,  which  might 
possibly  be  for  her  own  good  ;  but  I  tremble  to  think 
of  taking  away  her  life  ;"  for  Booth  in  his  rage  had 
swore  he  would  hang  her. 

"  I  know  the  tenderness  of  your  heart,  my  dear," 
said  Booth,  "  and  I  love  you  for  it ;  but  I  must  beg 
leave  to  dissent  from  your  opinion.  I  do  not  think 
the  girl  in  any  light  an  object  of  mercy.  She  is  not 
only  guilty  of  dishonesty  but  of  cruelty  ;  for  she 
must  know  our  situation,  and  the  vei'y  little  we  had 
left.  She  is  besides  guilty  of  ingratitude  to  you. 
who  have  treated  her  with  so  much  kindness,  that 
you  have  rather  acted  the  part  of  a  mother  than 
of  a  mistress.  And,  so  far  from  thinking  her  youth 
an  excuse,  I  think  it  rather  an  aggravation.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  there  are  faults  which  the  youth 
of  the  party  very  strongly  recommends  to  our  par- 
don. Such  are  all  those  which  proceed  from  careless- 
ness and  want  of  thought ;  but  crimes  of  this  black 
die,  which  are  committed  with  deliberation,  and 
imply  a  bad  mind,  deserve  a  more  severe  punish- 
ment in  a  young  person  than  in  one  of  riper  years ; 
for  what  must  the  mind  be  in  old  age  which  hath 
acquired  such  a  degree  of  perfection  in  villany  so 
very  early  1  Such  persons  as  these  it  is  really  a 
charity  to  the  public  to  put  out  of  society  ;  and, 
indeed,  a  religious  man  would  put  them  out  of  the 
world  for  the  sake  of  themselves ;  for  whoever 
understands  anything  of  human  nature  must  know 
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that  such  people,  the  longer  they  live.^the  more  they 
will  accumulate  -vice  and  wickedness." 

'<  Well,  my  dear,"  cries  Amelia,  "  I  cannot  argue 
with  you  on  these  subjects,  I  shall  always  submit 
to  your  superior  judgment,  and  I  know  you  too  well 
to  think  tliat  you  will  ever  do  anything  cruel. 

Booth  then  left  Amelia  to  take  care  of  her  chil- 
dreii,  and  went  in  pursuit  of  the  thief. 

CHAPTER  TI. 

A  sceue  of  the  tragic  kind. 
He  had  not  been  long  gone  before  a  thundering 
knock  was  heard  at  the  door  of  the  house  where 
Amelia  lodged,  and  presently  after  a  figure  all  pale, 
ghastly,  and  almost  breathless,  rushed  into  the  room 
where  she  then  was  with  her  children. 

This  figure  Amelia  soon  recognised  to  be  Mrs. 
Atkinson,  though  indeed  she  was  so  disguised  that 
at  her  fii-st  entrance  Amelia  scarce  knew  her.  Her 
eyes  were  sunk  in  her  head,  her  hair  dishevelled, 
aiid  not  only  her  dress  but  every  feature  in  her  face 
was  in  the  utmost  disorder. 

Amelia  was  greatly  shocked  at  this  sight,  and  the 
little  girl  was  much  frightened ;  as  for  the  boy,  he 
immediately  knew  her,  and,  running  to  Amelia,  he 
cried,  "La!  mamma,  what  is  the  matter  with  poor 
Mrs.  Atkinson  V 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Atkinson  recovered  her  breath  she 
cried  out,  "O,  Mrs.  Booth!  I  am  the  most  miserable 
of  women — I  have  lost  the  best  of  husbands." 

Amelia,  looking  at  her  with  all  the  tenderness 
imaginable,  forgetting,  I  believe,  that  there  had  ever 
been  any  quarrel  between  them,  said — "  Good  Hea- 
vens, madam,  what's  the  matter?" 

"  O,  Mrs.  Booth!"  answered  she,  "  I  fear  I  have 
lost  my  husband  :  the  doctor  says  there  is  but  little 
hope  of  his  life.  O,  madam !  however  I  have  been 
in  the  wrong,  I  am  sure  you  will  forgive  me  and 
pity  me.  I  am  sure  I  am  severely  punished ;  for  to 
that  cursed  affair  I  owe  all  my  misery." 

"  Indeed,  madam,"  cries  Amelia,  "  I  am  extremely 
concerned  for  your  misfortune.  But  pray  tell  me, 
hath  anything  happened  to  the  Serjeant  ■?" 

"  0,  madam  !"  cries  she,"  I  have  the  greatest  reason 
to  fear  I  shall  lose  him.  The  doctor  hath  almost 
given  him  over — he  says  he  hath  scarce  any  hopes. 
O,  madam  !  that  evening  that  the  fixtal  quarrel  hap- 
pened between  us  my  dear  captain  took  it  so  to 
heart  that  he  sat  up  all  night  and  di-ank  a  whole 
bottle  of  brandy.  Indeed,  he  said  he  wished  to  kill 
himself;  for  nothing  could  have  hurt  him  so  much 
in  the  world,  he  said,  as  to  have  any  quarrel  between 
you  and  me.  His  concern,  and  what  he  drank 
together,  threw  him  into  a  high  fever.  So  that, 
when  I  came  home  from  my  lord's — (for  indeed, 
madam,  I  have  been,  and  set  all  to  rights — your  re- 
putation is  now  in  no  danger) — when  I  came  home, 
I  say,  I  found  the  poor  man  in  a  raving  delirious 
fit,  and  in  that  he  hath  continued  ever  since  till 
about  an  hour  ago,  when  he  came  perfectly  to  his 
senses ;  but  now  he  says  he  is  sure  he  shall  die,  and 
begs  for  Heaven's  sake  to  see  you  first.  Would  you, 
madam,  would  you  have  the  goodness  to  grant  my 
poor  captain's  desire  'i  consider  he  is  a  dying  man, 
and  neither  he  nor  I  shall  ever  ask  you  a  second 
favour.  He  says  he  hath  something  to  say  to  you 
that  he  can  mention  to  no  other  person,  and  that  he 
cannot  die  in  peace  unless  he  sees  you." 

"  Upon  my  word,  madam,"  cries  Amelia,  "  I  am 
extremely  concerned  at  what  you  tell  me.  I  knew 
the  poor  serjeaut  from  his  infoncy,  and  always  had 
an  affection  for  him,  as  I  think  him  to  be  one"  of  the 


am  sure  if  I  could  do  him  any  service — but  of  what 
use  can  my  going  be"? " 

"  Of  the  highest  in  the  world,"  answered  Mrs. 
Atkinson.  "  If  you  knew  how  earnestly  he  en- 
treated it,  how  his  poor  breaking  heart  begged  to  see 
you,  you  would  not  refuse." 

"  Nay,  I  do  not  absolutely  refuse,"  cries  Amelia. 
"  Something  to  say  to  me  of  consequence,  and  that 
he  could  not  die  in  peace  unless  he  said  it!  did  he 
say  that,  Mrs.  Atkinson  1" 

"  Upon  my  honour  he  did,"  answered  she,  "  and 
much  more  than  I  have  related." 

"  Well,  I  will  go  with  you,"  cries  Amelia.  "  I  can- 
not guess  what  this  should  be  ;  but  I  will  go." 

Mrs.  Atkinson  then  poured  out  a  thousand  bless- 
ings and  thanksgivings  ;  and,  taking  hold  of  Ame- 
lia's hand,  and  eagerly  kissing  it,  cried  out,  "  How 
could  that  fury  passion  drive  me  to  quarrel  with 
such  a  creature  V 

Amelia  told  her  she  had  forgiven  and  forgot  it ; 
and  then,  calling  up  the  mistress  of  the  house,  and 
committing  to  her  the  care  of  the  children,  she 
cloked  herself  up  as  well  as  she  could  and  set  out 
with  Mrs.  Atkinson. 

AVhen  they  arrived  at  the  house,  Mrs.  Atkinson  said 
she  would  go  first  and  give  the  captain  some  notice  ; 
for  that,  if  Amelia  entered  the  room  unexpectedly, 
the  surprise  might  have  an  ill  effect.  She  left  there- 
fore Amelia  in  the  parlour,  and  proceeded  directly 
up  stairs. 

Poor  Atkinson,  weak  and  bad  as  was  his  condi- 
tion, no  sooner  heard  that  Amelia  was  come  than 
he  discovered  great  joy  in  his  countenance,  and  pre- 
sently afterwards  she  was  introduced  to  him. 

Atkinson  exerted  his  utmost  strength  to  thank  her 
for  this  goodness  to  a  dying  man  (for  so  he  called 
himself).  He  said  he  should  not  have  presumed  to 
give  her  this  trouble,  had  he  not  had  something 
which  he  thought  of  consequence  to  say  to  her,  and 
which  he  could  not  mention  to  any  other  person. 
He  then  desired  his  wife  to  give  him  a  little  box, 
of  which  he  always  kept  the  key  himself,  and  after- 
wards begged  her  to  leave  the  room  for  a  few 
minutes  ;  at  which  neither  she  nor  Amelia  expressed 
any  dissatisfaction. 

When  he  was  alone  with  Amelia  he  spoke  as 
follows  :  "  This,  madam,  is  the  last  time  my  eyes 
will  ever  behold  what — do  pardon  me,  madam,  I  will 
never  offend  you  more."  Here  he  sunk  down  in 
his  bed,  and  the  tears  gushed  from  his  eyes. 

"  Why  should  you  fear  to  offend  me,  Joel"  said 
Amelia.  "  I  am  sure  you  never  did  anything  will- 
ingly to  offend  me." 

"  No,  madam,"  answered  he,  "  I  would  die  a 
thousand  times  before  I  would  have  ventured  it  in 
the  smallest  matter.  But — I  cannot  speak  —  and 
yet  I  must.  You  cannot  pardon  me,  and  yet,  per- 
haps, as  I  am  a  dying  man,  and  never  shall  see  you 
more — indeed,  if  I  was  to  live  after  this  discoverj', 
I  should  never  dare  to  look  you  in  the  face  again ; 
and  yet,  madam,  to  think  I  shall  never  see  you  more 
is  worse  than  ten  thousand  deaths." 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Atkinson,"  cries  Amelia,  blushing, 
and  looking  down  on  the  floor,  "  I  must  not  hear 
you  talk  in  tliis  manner.  If  you  have  anything  to 
say,  tell  it  me,  and  do  not  be  afraid  of  my  anger  ;  for 
I  think  I  may  promise  to  forgive  whatever  it  was 
post^ible  you  should  do." 

"  Here  then,  madam,"  said  he,  "  is  your  picture  ; 
I  stole  it  when  I  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  have 
kept  it  ever  since.  It  is  set  in  gold,  with  three  little 
diamonds  ;  and  yet  I  can  truly  say  it  was  not  the  gold 
nor  the  diamonds  which  I  stole  — it  was  that  face  : 


best-natm-ed  and  honestest  creatures  upon  earth.     I  |  which,  if  I  had  been  the  emperor  of  the  world 
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"  I  must  not  hear  any  more  of  this,"  said  she. 
"  Comfort  yourself,  Joe,  and  think  no  more  of  this 
matter.  Be  assured,  I  freely  and  heartily  forgive 
you — But  pray  compose  yourself;  come,  let  me  call 
in  your  wife." 

"  First,  madam,  let  me  beg  one  favour,"  cried 
he  :  "  consider  it  is  the  last,  and  then  I  shall  die  in 
peace — -let  me  kiss  that  hand  before  I  die." 

"  Well,  nay,"  says  she,  "  I  don't  know  what  I  am 
doing — well — there."  She  then  carelessly  gave  him 
her  hand,  which  he  put  gently  to  his  lips,  and  then 
presently  let  it  drop,  and  fell  back  in  the  bed. 

Amelia  now  summoned  Mrs.  Atkinson,  who  was 
indeed  no  farther  off  than  just  without  the  door. 
She  then  hastened  down  stairs,  and  called  for  a  great 
glass  of  water,  which  having  drank  off,  she  threw 
herself  into  a  chair,  and  the  tears  ran  plentifully  from 
her  eyes  with  compassion  for  the  poor  wretch  she 
had  just  left  in  liis  bed. 

To  say  the  truth,  without  any  injury  to  her  chas- 
tity, that  heart,  which  had  stood  firm  as  a  rock  to  all 
the  attacks  of  title  and  equipage,  of  finery  and  flat- 
tery, and  which  all  the  treasures  of  the  universe 
could  not  have  purchased,  was  yet  a  little  softened  by 
the  plain,  honest,  modest,  involuntary,  delicate, 
heroic  passion  of  this  poor  and  humble  swain  ;  for 
whom,  in  spite  of  herself,  she  felt  a  momentary  ten- 
derness and  complacence,  at  which  Booth,  if  he  had 
known  it,  would  perhaps  have  been  displeased. 

Having  staid  some  time  in  the  parlour,  and  not 
finding  Mrs.  Atkinson  come  down,  (for  indeed  her 
husband  was  then  so  bad  she  could  not  quit  him,) 
Amelia  left  a  message  with  the  maid  of  the  house  for 
her  mistress,  purporting  that  she  should  be  ready  to 
do  anything  in  her  power  to  serve  her,  and  then  left 
the  house  with  a  confusion  on  her  mind  that  she  had 
never  felt  before,  and  which  any  chastity  that  is  not 
hewir  out  of  marble  must  feel  on  so  tender  and  deli- 
cate an  occasion. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

In  which  Mr.  Booth  meets  witli  more  than  one  adventure. 
Booth,  having  hunted  about  for  two  hours,  at  last 
saw  a  young  lady  in  a  tattered  silk  gown  stepping 
out  of  a  shop  in  Monmouth-street  into  a  hackney- 
coach.  This  lady,  notwithstanding  the  disguise  of 
her  dress,  he  presently  discovered  to  be  no  other  than 
little  Betty. 

He  instantly  gave  the  alarm  of  stop  thief,  stop 
coach  !  upon  which  Mrs.  Betty  was  immediately 
stopped  in  her  vehicle,  and  Booth  and  his  myrmidons 
laid  hold  of  her. 

The  girl  no  sooner  found  that  she  was  seized  by 
her  master  than  the  consciousness  of  her  guilt  over- 
powered her  ;  for  she  was  not  yet  an  experienced  of- 
fender, and  she  immediately  confessed  her  crime. 

She  was  then  carried  before  a  justice  of  peace, 
where  she  was  searched,  and  there  was  found  in  her 
possession  four  shillings  and  sixpence  in  money,  be- 
sides the  silk  gown,  which  was  indeed  proper  furni- 
ture for  rag-fair,  and  scarce  worth  a  single  farthing, 
though  the  honest  shopkeeper  in  Monmouth-street 
had  sold  it  for  a  crown  to  this  simple  girl. 

The  girl,  being  examined  by  the  magistrate,  spoke 
as  follows: — "  Indeed,  sir,  an't  please  your  worship, 
I  am  very  sorry  for  what  I  have  done  ;  and  to  be 
sure,  an't  please  your  honour,  my  lord,  it  must  have 
been  the  devil  that  put  me  upon  it ;  for  to  be  sure, 
please  your  majesty,  I  never  thought  upon  such  a 
thing  in  my  whole  life  before,  any  more  than  1  did 
of  my  dying-day ;  but,  indeed,  sir,  an't  please  your 
worship — " 

_  She  was  running  on  in  this  manner  when  the  jus- 
tice interrupted  her,  and  desired  her  to  give  an  ac- 


count of  what  she  had  taken  from  her  toaster,  and 
what  she  had  done  with  it. 

'*  Indeed,  an't  please  your  majesty,"  said  she,  "  I 
took  no  more  than  two  shifts  of  madam's,  and  I 
pawned  them  for  five  shillings,  which  I  gave,  for  the 
gown  that's  upon  my  back  ;  and  as  for  the  money  in 
my  pocket,  it  is  every  farthing  of  it  my  own.  I  am 
sure  I  intended  to  carry  back  the  shifts  too  as  soon  as 
ever  I  could  get  money  to  take  them  out." 

The  girl  having  told  them  where  the  pawnbroker 
lived,  the  justice  sent  to  him,  to  produce  the  shifts, 
which  he  presently  did  ;  for  he  expected  that  a  war- 
rant to  search  his  house  would  be  the  consequence 
of  his  refusal. 

The  shifts  being  produced,  on  which  the  honest 
pawnbroker  had  lent  five  shillings,  appeared  plainly 
to  be  worth  above  thirty  ;  indeed,  when  new  they  had 
cost  much  more  :  so  that,  by  their  goodness  as  well 
as  by  their  size,  it  was  certain  they  could  not  have 
belonged  to  the  girl.  Booth  grew  very  warm  against 
the  pawnbroker.  "  I  hope,  sir,"  said  he  to  the  jus- 
tice, "  there  is  some  punishment  for  this  fellow  like- 
wise, who  so  plainly  appears  to  have  known  that  these 
goods  were  stolen.  The  shops  of  these  fellows  may 
indeed  be  called  the  fountains  of  theft ;  for  it  is  in 
reality  the  encouragement  which  they  meet  witli  from 
these  receivers  of  their  goods  that  induces  men  very 
often,  to  become  thieves,  so  thftt  these  deserve  equal  if 
not  severer  punishment  than  the  thieves  themselves." 

The  pawnbroker  protested  his  innocence,  and 
denied  the  taking  in  the  shifts.  Indeed,  in  this  he 
spoke  truth,  for  he  had  slipped  into  an  inner  room, 
as  was  always  his  custom  on  these  occasions,  and  left 
a  little  boy  to  do  the  business  ;  by  which  means  he 
had  carried  on  the  trade  of  receiving  stolen  goods  for 
many  years  with  impunity,  and  had  been  twice  ac- 
quitted at  the  Old  Bailey,  though  the  juggle  appeared 
upon  the  most  manifest  evidence. 

As  the  justice  was  going  to  speak  "he  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  girl,  who,  falling  upon  her  knees  to 
Booth,  with  many  tears  begged  his  forgiveness. 

"  Indeed,  Betty,"  cries  Booth,  "  you  do  not  de- 
serve forgiveness ;  for  you  know  very  good  reasons 
why  you  should  not  have  thought  of  robbing  your 
mistress,  particularly  at  this  time.  And  what  farther 
aggravates  your  crime  is,  that  you  have  robbed  the 
best  and  kindest  mistress  in  the  world.  Nay,  you 
are  not  only  guilty  of  felony,  but  of  a  feloniou3 
breach  of  trust,  for  you  know  very  well  everything 
your  mistress  had  was  intrusted  to  your  care." 

Now  it  happened,  by  very  great  accident,  that  the 
justice  before  whom  the  girl  was  brought  understood 
the  law.  Turning  therefore  to  Booth,  he  said,  "  Do 
you  say,  sir, that  this  girl  was  intrusted  with  the  shifts  1" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Booth,  "  she  was  intrusted  with 
everything." 

"  And  will  you  swear  that  the  goods  stolen,"  said 
the  justice,  "  are  worth  forty  shillings'?" 

"  No,  indeed,  sir,"  answered  Booth,  "  nor  that 
they  are  worthy  thirty  either." 

•'  Then,  sir,"  cries  the  justice,  "  the  girl  cannot 
be  guilty  of  felony." 

"  How,  sir,"  said  Booth,  <'  is  it  not  a  breach  of 
trust  ?  and  is  not  a  breach  of  trust  felony,  and  the 
worst  felony  too  V 

"  No,  sir,"  answered  the  justice ;  '•  a  breach  of 
trust  is  no  crime  in  our  law,  unless  it  be  in  a  ser- 
vant ;  and  then  the  act  of  parliament  requires  the 
goods  taken  to  be  of  the  value  of  forty  shillings." 

"  So  then  a  servant,"  cries  Booth,  "  may  rob  his 
master  of  thirty-nine  shillings  whenever  he  pleases, 
and  he  can't  be  punished." 

"  If  the  goods  are  ujttder  his  care,  he  can't,"  cries 
the  justice. 
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«  I  ask  youi  pardon,  sir,"  says  Booth.  "  I  do 
not  doubt  wJiat  you  say  ;  but  sure  this  is  a  very  ex- 
traordinary law." 

"  Perhaps  I  think  so  too,"  said  the  justice  ;  "  but 
it  belongs  not  to  my  office  to  make  or  to  mend  laws. 
My  business  is  only  to  execute  them.  If  therefore 
the  case  be  as  you  say,  I  must  discharge  the  girl." 

"  I  hope,  however,  you  will  punish  the  pawn- 
broker," cries  Booth. 

"  If  the  girl  is  discharged,"  cries  the  justice,  "  so 
must  be  the  pawnbroker  ;  for,  if  the  goods  are  not 
stolen,  he  cannot  be  guilty  of  receiving  them  know- 
ing them  to  be  stolen.  And,  besides,  as  to  his 
offence,  to  say  the  truth,  I  am  almost  weary  of  pro- 
secuting it ;  for  such  are  the  difficulties  laid  in  the 
way  of  this  prosecution,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  convict  any  one  on  it.  And,  to  speak  my  opinion 
plainly,  such  are  the  laws,  and  such  the  method  of 
proceeding,  that  one  would  almost  think  our  laws 
were  rather  made  for  the  protection  of  rogues  than 
for  the  punishment  of  them." 

Thus  ended  this  examination :  the  thief  and  the 
receiver  went  about  their  business,  and  Booth  de- 
parted in  order  to  go  home  to  his  wife. 

In  his  way  home  Booth  was  met  by  a  lady  in  a 
chair,  who,  immediately  upon  seeing  him,  stopped 
her  chair,  bolted  out  of  it,  and,  going  directly  up  to 
him,  said,  "  So,  Mr.  Booth,  you  have  kept  your 
word  with  me." 

This  lady  was  no  other  than  Miss  Matthews,  and 
the  speech  she  meant  was  of  a  promise  made  to  her 
at  the  masquerade  of  visiting  her  within  a  day  or 
two  ;  which,  whether  he  ever  intended  to  keep  I 
cannot  say,  but,  in  truth,  the  several  accidents  that 
had  since  happened  to  him  had  so  discomposed  his 
mind  that  he  had  absolutely  forgot  it. 

Booth,  however,  was  too  sensible  and  too  well- 
bred  to  make  the  excuse  of  forgetfulness  to  a  lady ; 
nor  could  he  readily  find  any  other.  AVhile  he  stood 
therefore  hesitating,  and  looking  not  over-wise.  Miss 
Matthews  said,  "  Well,  sir,  since  by  your  confusion 
I  see  you  have  some  grace  left,  I  will  pardon  you  on 
one  condition,  and  that  is  that  you  will  sup  with 
me  this  night.  But,  if  you  fail  me  now,  expect  all 
the  revenge  of  an  injured  woman."  She  then  bound 
herself  by  a  most  outrageous  oath  that  she  would 
complain  to  his  wife — "  And  I  am  sure,"  says  she, 
"  she  is  so  much  a  woman  of  honour  as  to  do  me 
justice.  And,  though  I  miscarried  in  my  first  at- 
tempt, be  assured  I  will  take  care  of  my  second." 

Booth  asked  what  she  meant  by  her  first  attempt ; 
to  which  she  answered  that  she  had  already  writ 
his  wife  an  account  of  his  ill-usage  of  her,  but  that 
she  was  pleased  it  had  miscarried.  She  then  re- 
peated her  asseveration  that  she  would  now  do  it 
effectually  if  he  disappointed  her. 

This  threat  she  reckoned  would  most  certainly 
terrify  poor  Booth  ;  and,  indeed,  she  was  not  mis- 
taken ;  for  I  believe  it  would  have  been  impossible, 
by  any  other  menace  or  by  any  other  means,  to 
have  brought  him  once  even  to  balance  in  his  mind 
on  this  question.  But  by  this  threat  she  prevailed  ; 
and  Booth  promised,  upon  his  word  and  honour, 
to  come  to  her  at  the  hour  she  appointed.  After 
which  she  took  leave  of  him  with  a  squeeze  of  the 
hand,  and  a  smiling  countenance,  and  walked  back 
to  her  chair. 

But,  however  she  might  be  pleased  with  having 
obtained  this  promise.  Booth  was  far  from  being 
delighted  with  the  thoughts  of  having  given  it.  He 
looked,  indeed,  upon  the  consequences  of  this  meet- 
ing with  horror  ;  but,  as  to  the  consequence  which 
was  so  apparently  intended  by  the  lady,  he  resolved 
against  it.     At  length  he  came  to  this  determina- 


tion, to  go  according  to  his  appointment,  to  argue 
the  matter  with  the  lady,  and  to  convince  her,  if 
possible,  that,  from  a  regard  to  his  honour  only, 
he  must  discontinue  her  acquaintance.  If  this  failed 
to  satisfy  her,  and  she  still  persisted  in  her  threats 
to  acquaint  his  wife  with  the  affair,  he  then  resolved, 
whatever  pain  it  cost  him,  to  communicate  the  whole 
truth  himself  to  Amelia,  from  whose  goodness  he 
doubted  not  but  to  obtain  an  absolute  remission. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

In  which  Amelia  appears  in  a  light  more  amiable  than  gay. 
We  will  now  return   to  Amelia,  whom  we  left  in 
some  perturbation  of  mind  departing  from  Mrs.  At- 
kinson. 

Though  she  had  before  walked  through  the  streets 
in  a  very  improper  dress  with  Mrs.  Atkinson,  she 
was  unwilling,  especially  as  she  was  alone,  to  return 
in  the  same  manner.  Indeed,  she  was  scarce  able 
to  walk  in  her  present  condition ;  for  the  case  of 
poor  Atkinson  had  much  affected  her  tender  heart, 
and  her  eyes  had  overflo^vn  with  many  tears. 

It  occurred  likewise  to  her  at  present  that  she 
had  not  a  single  shilling  in  her  pocket  or  at  home 
to  provide  food  for  herself  and  her  family.  In  this 
situation  she  resolved  to  go  immediately  to  the 
pawnbroker  whither  she  had  gone  before,  and  to 
deposit  her  picture  for  what  she  could  raise  upon  it. 
She  then  immediately  took  a  chair  and  put  her  de- 
sign in  execution. 

The  intrinsic  value  of  the  gold  in  which  this  pic- 
ture was  set,  and  of  the  little  diamonds  which  sur- 
rounded it,  amounted  to  nine  guineas.  This  there- 
fore was  advanced  to  her,  and  the  prettiest  face  in 
the  world  (such  is  often  the  fate  of  beauty)  was  de- 
posited, as  of  no  value,  into  the  bargain. 

When  she  came  home  she  found  the  following 
letter  from  Mrs.  Atkinson  : — 

"  My  dearest  Madam, — As  I  know  your  goodness,  I  could 
not  delay  a  moment  acquidnting  you  with  the  happy  turn  of 
my  affairs  since  you  went.  The  doctor,  on  his  return  to  visit 
my  husband,  has  assured  me  that  the  captain  was  on  the  re- 
covery, and  in  very  little  danger  ;  and  I  really  think  he  is  since 
mended.  I  hoiic  to  wait  on  you  soon  with  better  news. 
Heaven  bless  you,  dear  madam  !  and  believe  me  to  be,  with  the 
utmost  sincerity,  your  most  obliged,  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"  Atkinson." 

Amelia  Avas  really  pleased  with  this  letter  ;  and 
now,  it  being  past  four  o'clock,  she  despaired  of  see- 
ing her  husband  till  the  evening.  She  therefore 
provided  some  tarts  for  her  children,  and  then,  eat- 
ing nothing  but  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter  herself, 
she  began  to  prepare  for  the  captain's  supper. 

There  were  two  things  of  which  her  husband  was 
particularly  fond,  which,  though  it  may  bring  the 
simplicity  of  liis  taste  into  great  contempt  with  some 
of  my  readers,  I  will  venture  to  name.  These  were 
a  fowl  and  egg  sauce  and  mutton  broth ;  both  which 
Amelia  immediately  purchased. 

As  soon  as  the  clock  struck  seven  the  good  crea- 
ture went  down  into  the  kitchen,  and  began  to  ex- 
ercise her  talents  in  cookery,  of  which  she  was  a 
great  mistress,  as  she  was  of  every  economical  office 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ;  and,  as  no  woman 
could  outshine  her  in  a  drawing-room,  so  none  could 
make  the  drawing-room  itself  shine  brighter  than 
Amelia.  And,  if  I  may  speak  a  bold  truth,  I  ques- 
tion whether  it  be  possible  to  view  this  fine  creature 
in  a  more  amiable  light  than  while  she  was  dressing 
her  husband's  supper,  with  her  little  children  play- 
ing round  her. 

It  was  now  half  an  hour  past  eight,  and  the  meat 
almost  ready,  the  table  likewise  neatly  spread  with 
materials  borrowed  from  her  landlady,  and  she  began 
to  grow   a  little  uneasy  at   Booth's  not  returning ; 
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when  a  sudden  knock  at  the  door  roused  her  spirits, 
and  she  cried,  "There,  my  dear,  there  is  your  good 
papa;"  at  which  words  she  darted  swiftly  up  stairs 
and  opened  the  door  to  her  husband. 

She  desired  her  husband  to  walk  up  to  the  din- 
ing-room, and  she  would  come  to  him  in  an  instant ; 
for  she  was  desirous  to  increase  his  pleasure  by 
Biurprising  him  with  his  two  favourite  dishes.  She 
then  went  down  again  to  the  kitchen,  where  the 
maid  of  the  house  undertook  to  send  up  the  supper, 
and  she  with  her  children  returned  to  Booth. 

He  then  told  her  concisely  what  had  happened 
with  relation  to  the  girl — to  which  she  scarce  made 
any  answer,  but  asked  him  if  he  had  not  dined  1 
He  assured  her  he  had  not  ate  a  morsel  the  whole 
day.  "Well,"  says  she,  "  my  dear,  I  am  a  fellow- 
sufferer  ;  but  we  shall  both  enjoy  our  supper  the 
more  ;  for  I  have  made  a  little  provision  for  you,  as 
1  guessed  what  might  be  the  case.  I  have  got  you 
a  bottle  of  wine  too.  And  here  is  a  clean  cloth  and 
a  smiling  countenance,  my  dear  Will.  Indeed,  I 
am  in  unusual  good  spirits  to-night,  and  I  have  made 
a  promise  to  the  children,  which  you  must  confirm  ; 
I  have  promised  to  let  them  sit  up  this  one  night  to 
supper  with  us. — Nay,  don't  look  so  serious :  cast 
off  all  uneasy  thoughts,  I  have  a  present  for  you 
here — no  matter  how  I  came  by  it." — At  which 
words  she  put  eight  guineas  into  his  hand,  crying, 
"  Come,  my  dear  Bill,  be  gay — Fortune  will  yet  be 
kind  to  us — at  least  let  us  be  happy  this  night.  In- 
deed, the  pleasures  of  many  women  during  their 
whole  lives  will  not  amount  to  my  happiness  this 
night  if  you  will  be  in  good  humour." 

Booth  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and  cried,  "  How  un- 
happy am  I,  my  dear,  that  I  can't  sup  with  you 
to-night!" 

As  in  the  delightful  month  of  June,  when  the 
sky  is  all  serene,  and  the  whole  face  of  nature  look? 
with  a  pleasing  and  smiling  aspect,  suddenly  a  dark 
cloud  spreads  itself  over  the  hemisphere,  the  sun 
vanishes  from  our  sight,  and  every  object  is  obscured 
by  a  dark  and  horrid  gloom  ;  so  happened  it  to 
Amelia :  the  joy  that  had  enlightened  every  feature 
disappeared  in  a  moment ;  the  lustre  forsook  her 
shining  eyes,  and  all  the  little  loves  that  played  and 
wantoned  in  her  cheeks  hung  their  drooping  heads, 
and  with  a  faint  trembling  voice  she  repeated  her 
husband's  words,  "  Not  sup  with  me  to-night,  my 
dear !" 

"  Indeed,  my  dear,"  answered  he,  "  I  cannot.  I 
need  not  tell  you  how  uneasy  it  makes  me,  or  that 
I  am  as  much  disappointed  as  yourself;  but  I  am 
engaged  to  sup  abroad.  I  have  absolutely  given 
my  honour  ;  and  besides,  it  is  on  business  of  import- 
ance." 

"  My  dear,"  said  she,  *'  I  say  no  more.  I  am 
convinced  you  would  not  willingly  sup  from  me. 
I  own  it  is  a  very  particular  disappointment  to  me 
to-night,  when  I  had  proposed  unusual  pleasure  ; 
but  the  same  reason  which  is  sufficient  to  you  ought 
to  be  so  to  me." 

Booth  made  his  wife  a  compliment  on  her  ready 
compliance,  and  then  asked  her  what  she  intended 
by  giving  him  that  money,  or  how  she  came  by  it  1 

"  I  intend,  my  dear,"  said  she,  "  to  give  it  you  ; 
that  is  all.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  I  came  by 
it,  you  know,  Billy,  that  is  not  very  material.  You 
are  well  assured  I  got  it  by  no  means  which  would 
displease  you;  and,  perhaps,  another  time  I  may 
tell  you." 

Booth  asked  no  farther  questions  ;  but  he  returned 
it  her,  and  insisted  on  her  taking  all  but  one  guinea, 
saying  she  was  the  safest  treasurer.  He  then  pro- 
mised her  to  make  all  the  haste  home  in  his  power, 


and  ho  hoped,  he  said,   to  be  with  her  in   an  hour 
and  half  at  farthest,  and   then  took  his  leave. 

When  he  was  gone  the  poor  disappointed  Amelia 
sat  down  to  supper  with  her  children,  with  whose 
company  she  was  forced  to  console  herself  for  the 
absence  of  her  husband. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


A  very  tragic  scene. 
The  clock  had  struck  eleven,  and  Amelia  was  just 
proceeding  to  put  her  children  to  bed,  when  she 
heard  a  knock  at  the  street-door ;  upon  which  the 
boy  cried  out,  "  There's  papa,  mamma ;  pray  let 
me  stay  and  see  him  before  I  go  to  bed."  This  was 
a  favour  very  easily  obtained  ;  for  Amelia  instantly 
ran  down  stairs,  exulting  in  the  goodness  of  her 
husband  for  returning  so  soon,  though  half  an  hour 
was  already  elapsed  beyond  the  time  in  which  he 
promised  to  return. 

Poor  Amelia  was  now  again  disappointed  ;  for  it 
was  not  her  husband  at  the  door,  but  a  servant  with 
a  letter  for  him,  which  he  delivered  into  her  hands. 
She  immediately  returned  up  stairs,  and  said — "  It 
was  not  your  papa,  my  dear ;  but  I  hope  it  is  one 
who  hath  brought  us  some  good  news."  For  Booth 
had  told  her  that  he  hourly  expected  to  receive  such 
from  the  great  man,  and  had  desired  her  to  open  any 
letter  which  came  to  him  in  his  absence. 

Amelia  therefore  broke  open  the  letter,  and  read 
as  follows : 

"  Sir, — After  what  hath  passed  between  us,  I  need  only  tell 
you  that  I  know  you  supped  this  very  uight  alone  with  Miss 
Matthews  :  a  fact  which  will  upbraid  you  sufficiently,  without 
putting  me  to  that  trouble,  and  will  verv  well  account  for  my 
desiring  the  favour  of  seeing  you  to-morrow  in  Hyde-park  at 
six  in  the  morning.  You  will  forgive  me  remindiug  you  once 
more  how  inexcusable  tliis  behaviour  is  in  you,  who  are  pos- 
sessed in  your  own  wife  of  the  most  inestimable  jewel.  Yours, 
&c.  "  T.  James. 

"  I  shall  bring  pistols  with  me." 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  agitation  of  Amelia's 
mind  when  she  read  this  letter.  She  threw  herself 
into  her  chair,  turned  as  pale  as  death,  began  to 
tremble  all  over,  and  had  just  power  enough  left  to 
tap  the  bottle  of  wine,  which  she  had  hitherto  pre- 
served entire  for  her  husband,  and  to  drink  off  a 
large  bumper. 

The  little  boy  perceived  the  strange  symptoms 
which  appeared  in  his  mother  ;  and  running  to  her, 
he  cried,  "  What's  the  matter,  my  dear  mamma  1 
you  don't  look  well ! — No  harm  hath  happened  to 
poor  papa,  I  hope — Sure  that  bad  man  hath  not 
carried  him  away  again.f 

Amelia  ansAvered,  "  No,  child,  nothing — nothing 
at  all."  And  then  a  large  shower  of  tears  came  to 
her  assistance,  which  presently  after  produced  the 
same  in  the  eyes  of  both  the  children. 

Amelia,  after  a  short  silence,  looking  tenderly  at 
her  children,  cried  out,  "  It  is  too  much,  too  much 
to  bear.  Why  did  I  bring  these  little  wretches  into 
the  world  1  why  were  these  innocents  born  to  such 
a  fate  1"  She  then  threw  her  arms  round  them 
both  (for  they  were  before  embracing  her  knees), 
and  cried,  "O  my  children!  my  children!  forgive 
me,  my  babes !  Forgive  me  that  I  have  brought  you 
into  such  a  world  as  this !  You  are  undone — my 
children  are  undone  !  " 

The  little  boy  answered  with  great  spirit,  "  How 
undone,  mammy  1  my  sister  and  I  don't  care  a 
farthing  for  being  undone.  Don't  cry  so  upon  our 
accounts — we  are  both  very  well ;  indeed  we  are. 
But  do  pray  tell  us.  I  am  sure  some  accident  hath 
happened  to  poor  papa." 

"  Mention  him  no  more,"  cries  Amelia  :  "  your 
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papa  is— indeed  he  is  a  wicked  man — he  cares  not 
for  any  of  us.  O  Heavens  !  is  this  the  happiness 
I  promised  myself  this  evening  1"  At  which  words 
she  fell  into  an  agony,  liolding  both  her  childi-en  in 
her  arms. 

The  maid  of  the  house  now  entered  the  room, 
with  a  letter  in  her  hand  which  she  had  received 
from  a  porter,  whose  arrival  the  reader  will  not  won- 
der to  have  been  unheard  by  Amelia  in  her  present 
condition. 

The  maid,  upon  her  entrance  into  the  room,  per- 
ceiving the  situation  of  Amelia,  cried  out,  "  Good 
Heavens!  madam,  what's  the  matter!"  Upon 
which  Amelia,  who  had  a  little  recovered  herself 
after  the  last  violent  vent  of  her  passion,  started  up 
and  cried,  "  Nothing,  Mrs.  Susan — nothing  extra- 
ordinary. I  am  subject  to  these  fits  sometimes  ;  but 
I  am  very  well  now.  Come,  my  dear  children,  I 
am  very  well  again ;  indeed  I  aih.  You  must  now 
go  to  bed  ;  Mrs.  Susan  will  be  so  good  as  to  put 
you  to  bed." 

"  But  why  doth  not  papa  love  nsV  cries  the  little 
boy.  "  I  am  sure  we  have  none  of  us  done  anything 
to  disoblige  him." 

This  innocent  question  of  the  child  so  stung  Amelia 
that  she  had  the  utmost  difficulty  to  prevent  a  re- 
lapse. However,  she  took  another  dram  of  wine  ; 
for  so  it  might  be  called  to  her,  who  was  the  most 
temperate  of  women,  and  never  exceeded  three 
glasses  on  any  occasion.  In  this  glass  she  drank 
her  children's  health,  and  soon  after  so  well  soothed 
and  composed  them  that  they  went  quietly  away 
with  Mrs.  Susan. 

The  maid,  in  the  shock  she  had  conceived  at  the 
melancholy,  indeed  frightful  scene,  which  had  pre- 
sented itself  to  her  at  her  first  coming  into  the  room, 
had  quite  forgot  the  letter  which  she  held  in  her 
hand.  However,  just  at  her  departure  she  recol- 
lected it,  and  delivered  it  to  Amelia,  who  was  no 
sooner  alone  than  she  opened  it,  and  read  as  follows  : 

"My  dearest,  sweetest  Love,  —  I  write  this  from  the 
bailiff's  house  where  I  was  formerly,  and  to  which  I  am  ajjain 
brought  at  tlie  suit  of  that  villain  Trent.  I  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  tlunk  I  owe  this  acoideut  (I  mean  that  it  happened  to- 
night) to  ray  own  folly  in  endeavouring  to  keep  a  secret  from 
you— O  my  dear !  had  I  had  resolution  to  confess  my  crime  to 
you,  your  forgiveness  would,  I  am  convinced,  have  cost  me 
only  a  few  blushes,  and  I  had  now  been  happy  in  your  arms. 
Fool  that  I  was,  to  leave  you  on  such  an  account,  and  to  add 
to  a  former  transgression  a  new  one  ! — Yet,  by  Heavens !  I 
mean  not  a  transgression  of  the  like  kind  ;  for  of  that  I  am  not 
nor  ever  will  be  guilty  ;  and  wlien  you  know  the  true  reason 
of  my  leaving  you  to-night  I  think  you  will  pity  rather  than 
upbraid  me.  I  am  sure  you  would  if  you  knew  the  compunc- 
tion with  which  I  left  you  to  go  to  the  most  worthless,  the 
most  infamous.  Do  guess  the  rest — g\iess  that  crime  with 
which  1  cannot  stain  my  pajier— — but  still  believe  me  no  more 
guilty  than  I  am,  or,  if  it  will  lessen  your  vexation  at  what 
h.ath  befallen  me,  believe  me  as  guilty  as  you  please,  and 
think  me,  for  a  while  at  least,  as  undeserving  of  you  as  I 
think  myself.  This  paper  and  pen  are  so  bad,  I  question  whe- 
ther you  can  read  what  I  write ;  I  almost  douht  whether  I 
wish  you  should.  Yet  this  I  will  endeavour  to  make  as  legiblb 
as  1  can.  Be  comforted,  my  dear  love,  and  still  keep  up  your 
spirits  with  the  hopes  of  Ijetter  days.  Tlie  doctor  will  be  in 
town  to-morrow,  and  I  trust  on  his  goodness  for  my  delivery 
once  more  from  this  place,  and  that  I  shall  soon  be  able  to 
repay  him.  That  Heaven  may  bless  and  preserve  you  is  the 
prayer  of,  my  dearest  love,  your  ever  fond,  affectionate,  and 
hereafter  faithful  husband,  "  VV.  Booth." 

Amelia  pretty  well  guessed  the  obscure  meaning 
of  this  letter,  which,  though  at  another  time  it  might 
have  given  her  unspeakable  torment,  was  at  present 
rather  of  the  medicinal  kind,  and  served  to  allay  her 
anguish.  Her  anger  to  Booth  too  began  a  little  to 
abate,  and  was  softened  by  her  concern  for  his  mis- 
fortune. Upon  the  whole,  however,  she  passed  a 
miserable  and  sleepless  night,  her  gentle  mind  torn 
and  distracted  with  various  and  contending  pas- 
sions, distressed  with  doubts,  and  wandering  in  a 


kind  of  twilight  which  presented  her  only  objects  of 
different  degrees  of  horror,  and  where  black  despair 
closed  at  a  small  distance  the  gloomy  prospect. 

BOOK  XII — CHAPTER  I. 

The  book  begins  with  polite  history. 
Before  we  return  to  the  miserable  couple  whom 
we  left  at  the  end  of  the  last  book  we  will  give   our 
reader  the  more  cheerful  view  of  the  gay  and  happy 
family  of  colonel  James. 

Mrs.  James,  when  she  could  not,  as  we  haye  seen, 
prevail  with  Amelia  to  accept  that  invitation  which, 
at  the  desire  of  the  colonel,  she  had  so  kindly  and 
obediently  carried  her,  returned  to  her  husband  and 
acquainted  him  with  the  ill  success  of  her  embassy ; 
at  which,  to  say  the  truth,  she  was  almost  as  much 
disappointed  as  the  colonel  himself;  for  he  had  not 
taken  a  much  stronger  liking  to  Amelia  than  she 
herself  had  conceived  for  Booth.  This  will  account 
for  some  passages  which  may  have  a  little  surprised 
the  reader  in  the  former  chapters  of  this  history,  as 
we  were  not  then  at  leisure  to  communicate  to  them 
a  hint  of  this  kind  ;  it  was,  indeed,  on  Mr.  Booth's 
account  that  she  had  been  at  the  trouble  of  changing 
her  dress  at  the  masquerade. 

But  her  passions  of  this  sort,  happily  for  her,  were 
not  extremely  strong;  she  was  therefore  easily 
balked  ;  and,  as  she  met  with  no  encouragement 
from  Booth,  she  soon  gave  way  to  the  impetuosity 
of  Miss  Matthews,  and  from  that  time  scarce  thought 
more  of  the  aff"air  till  her  husband's  design  against 
the  wife  revived  her's  likewise  ;  insomuch  that  her 
passion  was  at  this  time  certainly  strong  enough  for 
Booth  to  produce  a  good  hearty  hatred  for  Amelia, 
whom  she  now  abused  to  the  colonel  in,  very  gross 
terms,  both  on  the  account  of  her  poverty  and  her  in- 
solence, for  so  she  termed  the  refusal  of  all  her  offers. 

The  colonel,  seeing  no  hopes  of  soon  possessing 
his  new  mistress,  began,  like  a  prudent  and  wise 
man,  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  the  securing  his 
old  one.  From  what  his  wife  had  mentioned  con 
cerning  the  behaviour  of  the  shepherdess,  and  par- 
ticularly her  preference  of  Booth,  he  had  little  doubt 
but  that  this  was  the  identical  Miss  Matthews.  He 
resolved  therefore  to  watch  her  closely,  in  hopes  of 
discovering  Booth's  intrigue  with  her.  In  this,  be- 
sides the  remainder  of  aff"ection  which  he  yet  pre- 
served for  that  lady,  he  had  another  view,  as  it  would 
give  him  a  fair  pretence  to  quarrel  with  Booth  ; 
who,  by  carrj'ing  on  this  intrigue,  would  have  broke 
his  word  and  honour  given  to  him.  And  he  began 
now  to  hate  poor  Booth  heartily,  from  the  same 
reason  from  which  Mrs.  James  had  contracted  her 
aversion  to  Amelia. 

The  colonel  therefore  employed  an  inferior  kind 
of  pimp  to  watch  the  lodgings  of  Miss  Matthews, 
and  to  acquaint  him  if  Booth,  whose  person  was 
known  to  iJie  pimp,  made  any  visit  there. 

The  pimp  faithfully  performed  his  office,  and,  hav- 
ing last  night  made  the  wished-for  discovery,  imme- 
diately acquainted  his  master  with  it. 

Upon  this  news  the  colonel  presently  despatched 
to  Booth  the  short  note  which  we  have  before  seen. 
He  sent  it  to  his  own  house  instead  of  Miss  Mat- 
thews's,  with  hopes  of  that  very  accident  which 
actually  did  happen.  Not  that  he  had  any  ingre- 
dient of  the  bully  in  him,  and  desired  to  be  pre- 
vented from  fighting,  but  with  a  prospect  of  injuring 
Booth  in  the  afi^ection  and  esteem  of  Amelia,  and  of 
recommending  himself  somewhat  to  her  by  appear- 
ing in  the  light  of  her  champion ;  for  which  purpose 
he  added  that  compliment  to  Amelia  in  his  letter. 
He  concluded  upon  the  whole  that,  if  Booth  him- 
self opened  the  letter,  he  would  certainly  meet  him 
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the  next  morning ;  but  if  his  wife  should  open  it 
before  he  came  home  it  might  have  the  effect  be- 
fore mentioned  ;  and,  for  his  future  expostulation 
with  Booth,  it  would  not  be  in  Amelia's  power  to 
prevent  it. 

Now  it  happened  that  this  pimp  had  more  masters 
than  one.  Amongst  these  was  the  worthy  Mr.  Trent, 
for  whom  he  had  often  done  business  of  the  pimping 
vocation.  He  had  been  employed  indeed  in  the 
service  of  the  great  peer  himself,  under  the  direction 
of  the  said  Trent,  and  was  the  very  person  who  had 
assisted  the  said  Trent  in  dogging  Booth  and  his 
wife  to  the  opera-house  on  the  masquerade  night. 

This  subaltern  pimp  was  with  his  superior  Trent 
yesterday  morning,  when  he  found  a  bailiff  with  him 
in  order  to  receive  his  instructions  for  the  arresting 
Booth,  when  the  bailiff  said  it  would  be  a  very  diffi- 
cult matter  to  take  him,  for  that  to  his  knowledge 
he  was  as  shy  a  cock  as  any  in  England.  The  subal- 
tern immediately  acquainted  Trent  with  the  busi- 
ness in  which  he  was  employed  by  the  colonel ; 
upon  which  Trent  enjoined  him  the  moment  he 
had  set  him  to  give  immediate  notice  to  the  bailiff, 
which  he  agreed  to,  and  performed  accordingly. 

The  bailiff,  on  receiving  this  notice,  immediately 
set  out  for  his  stand  at  an  alehouse  within  three 
doors  of  Miss  Matthews's  lodgings  ;  at  which,  un- 
fortunately for  poor  Booth,  he  arrived  a  very  few 
minutes  before  Booth  left  that  lady  in  order  to  re- 
turn to  Amelia. 

These  were  several  matters  of  which  we  thought 
necessary  our  reader  should  be  informed;  for,  be- 
sides that  it  conduces  greatly  to  a  perfect  under- 
standing of  all  history,  there  is  no  exercise  of  the 
mind  of  a  sensible  reader  more  pleasant  than  the 
tracing  the  several  small  and  almost  imperceptible 
links  in  every  chain  of  events  by  which  all  the  great 
actions  of  the  world  are  produced.  We  will  now 
in  the  next  chapter  proceed  with  our  history. 

CHAPTER  II. 

In  which  Amelia  visits  her  husband. 
Amelia,  after  much  anxious  thinking,  in  which  she 
sometimes  flattered  herself  that  her  husband  was 
less  guilty  than  she  had  at  first  imagined  him,  and 
that  he  had  some  good  excuse  to  make  for  himself 
(for,  indeed-,  she  was  not  so  able  as  willing  to  make 
one  for  him),  at  length  resolved  to  set  out  for  the 
bailiff's  castle.  Having  therefore  strictly  recom- 
mended the  care  of  her  children  to  her  good  land- 
lady, she  sent  for  a  hackney-coach,  and  ordered  the 
coachman  to  drive  to  Gray's-inn-lane. 

"When  she  came  to  the  house,  and  asked  for  the 
captain,  the  bailiff's'  wife,  who  came  to  the  door, 
guessing,  by  the  greatness  of  her  beauty  and  the 
disorder  of  her  dress,  that  she  was  a  young  lady 
of  pleasure,  answered  surlily,  "Captain!  I  do  not 
know  of  any  captain  that  is  here,  not  I ! "  For 
this  good  woman  was,  as  well  as  dame  Purgante  in 
Prior,  a  bitter  enemy  to  all  whores,  especially  to 
those  of  the  handsome  kind ;  for  some  such  she  sus- 
pected to  go  shares  with  her  in  a  certain  property  to 
which  the  law  gave  her  the  sole  right. 

Amelia  replied  she  was  certain  that  captain  Booth 
was  there.  ♦'  Well,  if  he  is  so,"  cries  the  bailiff's 
wife,  "  you  may  come  into  the  kitchen  if  you  will, 
and  he  shall  be  called  down  to  you  if  you  have 
any  business  with  him."  At  the  same  time  she 
muttered  something  to  herself,  and  concluded  a  little 
more  intelligibly,  though  stiU  in  a  muttering  voice, 
that  she  kept  no  such  house. 

Amelia,  whose  innocence  gave  her  no  suspicion 
of  the  true  cause  of  this  good  woman's  sullenness, 
was  frightened,  and  began  to  fear  she  knew  not 


what.  At  last  she  made  a  sliift  to  totter  into  the 
kitchen,  when  the  mistress  of  the  house  asked  her, 
'•Well,  madam,  who  shall  I  tell  the  captain  wants 
to  speak  with  him"?" 

"I  ask  yoiu:  pardon,  madam,"  cries  Amelia;  "in 
my  confusion  I  really  forgot  you  did  not  know  me 
— tell  him,  if  you  please,  that  I  am  his  wife." 

"  And  are  you  indeed  his  wife,  madam  1"  cries 
Mrs.  Bailiff,  a  little  softened. 

.  "  Yes,  indeed,  and  upon  my  honour,"  answers 
Amelia. 

"  If  this  be  the  case,"  cries  the  other,  "  you  may 
walk  up  stairs  if  you  please.  Heaven  forbid  I 
should  part  man  and  wife!  Indeed,  I  think  they 
can  never  be  too  much  together.  But  I  never  will 
suffer  any  bad  doings  in  my  house,  nor  any  of  the 
to\vn  ladies  to  come  to  gentlemen  here." 

Amelia  answered  that  she  liked  her  the  better : 
for,  indeed,  in  her  present  disposition,  Amelia  was 
as  much  exasperated  against  wicked  women  as  the 
virtuous  mistress  of  the  house,  or  any  other  virtuous 
woman  could  be. 

The  bailiff's  wife  then  ushered  Amelia  up  stairs, 
and,  having  unlocked  the  prisoner's  doors,  cried, 
"  Captain,  here  is  your  lady,  sir,  come  to  see  you." 
At  which  words  Booth  started  up  from  his  chair, 
and  caught  Amelia  in  his  arms,  embracing  her  for 
a  considerable  time  with  so  much  rapture,  that  the 
bailiff's  wife,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  this  violent 
fondness,  began  to  suspect  whether  Amelia  had 
really  told  her  truth.  However,  she  had  some  little 
awe  of  the  captain ;  and,  for  fear  of  being  in  the 
wrong,  did  not  interfere,  but  shut  the  door  and 
turned  the  key. 

When  Booth  found  himself  alone  with  his  wife, 
and  had  vented  the  first  violence  of  his  rapture  in 
kisses  and  embraces,  he  looked  tenderly  at  her,  and 
cried,  "  Is  it  possible,  Amelia,  is  it  possible  you  can 
have  this  goodness  to  follow  such  a  wretch  as  me 
to  such  a  place  as  this— or  do  you  come  to  upbraid 
me  Avith  my  guilt,  and  to  sink  me  down  to  that  per- 
dition I  so  justly  deserved' 

"Am  I  so  given  to  upbraiding  thenl"  says  she, 
in  a  gentle  voice  ;  "  have  I  ever  given  you  occasion 
to  think  I  would  sink  you  to  perdition  1" 

"  Far  be  it  from  me,  my  love,  to  think  so,"  an- 
swered he.  "  And  yet  you  may  forgive  the  utmost 
fears  of  an  offending,  penitent  sinner.  I  know, 
indeed,  the  extent  of  your  goodness,  and  yet  I  know 
my  guilt  so  great — " 

"Alas!  Mr.  Booth,"  said  she,  "what  guilt  is 
this  which  you  mention,  and  which  you  writ  to 
me  of  last  night  1 — Sure,  by  your  mentioning  to 
me  so  much,  you  intend  to  tell  me  more, — nay, 
indeed,  to  tell  me  all;  and  not  leave  my  mind 
open  (,o  suspicions  perhaps  ten  times  worse  than 
the  truth." 

"  Will  you  give  me  a  patient  hearing  I"  said  he. 

"I  will  indeed,"  answered  she  ;  "  nay,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  hear  the  worst  you  can  unfold ;  nay,  per- 
haps, the  worst  is  short  of  my  apprehensions." 

Booth  then,  after  a  little  further  apology,  began 
and  related  to  her  the  whole  that  had  passed  between 
him  and  Miss  ]Matthews,  from  their  first  meeting 
in  the  prison  to  their  separation  the  precedmg  even- 
ing. All  which,  as  the  reader  knows  it  already, 
it  would  be  tedious  and  unpardonable  to  transcribe 
from  his  mouth.  He  told  her  likewise  all  that  he 
had  done  and  suffered  to  conceal  his  transgression 
from  her  knowledge.  This  he  assured  her  was  the 
business  of  his  visit  last  night,  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  he  declared  in  tlie  most  solemn  manner, 
no  other  than  an  absolute  quarrel  with  Miss  Mat- 
thews, of  whom  he  had  taken  a  final  leave. 
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When  he  had  ended  his  narration,  Amelia,  after 
a  short  silence,  answered,  "  Indeed,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve every  word  you  have  said,  but  I  cannot  now 
forgive  you  the  fault  you  have  confessed ;  and  my 
reason  is— because  I  have  forgiven  it  long  ago. 
Here,  my  dear,"  said  she,  "is  an  instance  that  I 
am  likewise  capable  of  keeping  a  secret." — She 
then  delivered  her  husband  a  letter  which  she  had 
some  time  ago  received  from  Miss  Matthews,  and 
which  was  the  same  which  that  lady  had  mentioned, 
and  supposed,  as  Booth  had  never  heard  of  it,  that 
it  had  miscarried  ;  for  she  sent  it  by  the  penny-post. 
In  this  letter,  which  was  signed  by  a  feigned  name, 
she  had  acquainted  Amelia  with  the  infidelity  of 
her  husband,  and  had  besides  very  greatly  abused 
him  ;  taxing  him  with  many  falsehoods,  and,  among 
the  rest,  with  having  spoken  very  slightingly  and 
disrespectfully  of  Ids  wife. 

Amelia  never  shiued  forth  to  Booth  in  so  amiable 
and  great  a  light ;  nor  did  his  own  unworthiuess 
ever  appear  to  him  so  mean  and  contemptible  as  at 
this  instant.  However,  wheii  he  had  read  the  let- 
ter, he  uttered  many  violent  protestations  to  her, 
that  all  which  related  to  herself  Avas  absolutely 
false. 

"  I  am  convinced  it  is,"  said  she.  "  I  would  not 
have  a  suspicion  of  the  contrary  for  the  world. 
I  assure  you  I  had,  till  last  night  revived  it  in  my 
memory,  almost  forgot  the  letter ;  for,  as  I  well 
knew  from  whom  it  came,  by  her  mentioning  ob- 
ligations which  she  had  conferred  on  you,  and 
which  you  had  more  than  once  spoken  to  me  of, 
I  made  large  allowances  for  the  situation  you  was 
then  in ;  and  I  was  the  more  satisfied,  as  the  letter 
itself,  as  well  as  many  other  circumstances,  con- 
vinced me  the  affair  was  at  an  end." 

Booth  now  uttered  the  most  extravagant  expres- 
sions of  admiration  and  fondness  that  his  heart  could 
dictate,  and  accompanied  them  with  the  warmest 
embraces.  All  which  warmth  and  tenderness  she 
returned ;  and  tears  of  love  and  joy  gushed  from 
both  their  eyes.  So  ravished  indeed  were  their 
hearts,  that  for  some  time  they  both  forgot  the 
dreadful  situation  of  their  affairs. 

This,  however,  was  but  a  short  reverie.  It  soon 
recurred  to  Amelia,  that,  though  she  had  the  liberty 
of  leaving  that  house  when  she  pleased,  she  could 
not  take  her  beloved  husband  with  her.  This 
thought  stung  her  tender  bosom  to  the  quick,  and 
she  could  not  so  far  command  herself  as  to  refrain 
from  many  sorrowful  exclamations  against  the  hard- 
ship of  their  destiny  ;  but  when  she  saw  the  effect 
they  had  upon  Booth  she  stifled  her  rising  grief, 
forced  a  little  cheerfulness  into  her  countenance, 
and,  exerting  all  the  spirits  she  could  raise  within 
herself,  expressed  her  hopes  of  seeing  a  speedy  end 
to  their  sufferings.  She  then  asked  her  husband 
what  she  should  do  for  him,  and  to  whom  she 
should  apply  for  his  deliverance "? 

•'  You  know,  my  dear,"  cries  Booth,  "  that  the 
doctor  is  to  be  in  town  some  time  to-day.  My 
hopes  of  immediate  redemption  are  only  in  him ; 
and,  if  that  can  be  obtained,  I  make  no  doubt  of 
the  success  of  that  affair  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  gentleman  who  had  faithfully  promised,  and  in 
whose  power  I  am  so  well  assured  it  is  to  serve  me." 

Thus  did  this  poor  man  support  his  hopes  by  a 
dependence  on  that  ticket  which  he  had  so  dearly 
purchased  of  one  who  pretended  to  manage  the 
wheels  in  the  great  state  lottery  of  preferment.  A 
lottery,  indeed,  which  hath  this  to  recommend  it — 
that  many  poor  Avretches  feed  their  imaginations 
with  the  prospect  of  a  prize  during  their  whole  lives, 
and  never  discover  they  have  drawn  a  blank. 


Amelia,  who  was  of  a  pretty  sanguine  temper, 
and  was  entirely  ignorant  of  these  matters,  was 
full  as  easy  to  be  deceived  into  hopes  as  her  hus- 
band ;  but  in  reality  at  present  she  turned  her  eyes 
to  no  distant  prospect ;  the  desire  of  regaining 
her  husband's  liberty  having  engrossed  her  whole 
mind. 

While  they  were  discoursing  on  these  matters 
they  heard  a  violent  noise  in  the  house,  and  imme- 
diately after  several  persons  passed  by  their  door  up- 
stairs to  the  apartment  over  their  head.  This 
greatly  terrified  the  gentle  spirit  of  Amelia,  and  she 
cried — "  Good  Heavens,  my  dear,  must  I  leave  you 
in  this  horrid  place  1  I  am  terrified  with  a  thousand 
fears  concerning  you." 

Booth  endeavoured  to  comfort  her,  saying  that 
he  was  in  no  manner  of  danger,  and  that  he 
doubted  not  but  that  the  doctor  would  soon  be 
with  him — "  And  stay,  my  dear,"  cries  he  ;  "  now  I 
recollect,  suppose  you  should  apply  to  my  old  friend 
James  ;  for  I  believe  you  are  pretty  weU  satisfied 
that  your  apprehensions  of  him  were  groundless. 
I  have  no  reason  to  think  but  that  he  would  be  as 
ready  to  serve  me  as  formerly." 

Amelia  turned  pale  as  ashes  at  the  name  of  James, 
and,  instead  of  making  a  direct  answer  to  her  hus- 
band, she  laid  hold  of  him,  and  cried,  "  My  dear, 
I  have  one  favour  to  beg  of  you,  and  I  insist  on 
your  granting  it  me." 

Booth  readily  swore  he  would  deny  her  nothing. 
"  It  is  only  this,  my  dear,"  said   she,   "  that,   if 
that  detested  colonel  comes,  you  will  not  see  him. 
Let  the  people  of  the  house  tell  him  you  ai-e  not 
here." 

"  He  knows  nothing  of  my  being  here,"  answered 
Booth ;  "  but  why  should  I  refuse  to  see  him  if  he 
should  be  kind  enough  to  come  hither  to  me  1  In- 
deed, my  Amelia,  you  have  taken  a  dislike  to  that 
man  without  sufficient  reason." 

"I  speak  not  upon  that  account,"  cries  Amelia; 
"  but  I  have  had  dreams  last  night  about  you  two. 
Perhaps  you  will  laugh  at  my  folly,  but  pray  in- 
dulge it.  Nay,  I  insist  on  your  promise  of  not 
denying  me." 

"  Dreams !  my  dear  creature,"  answered  he. 
"  "What  dream  can  you  have  had  of  us  1 " 

"  One  too  horrible  to  be  mentioned,"  replied  she. 
— "  I  cannot  think  of  it  without  horror;  and,  unless 
you  will  promise  me  not  to  see  the  colonel  till  I  re- 
turn, I  positively  will  never  leave  you." 

"  Indeed,  my  Amelia,"  said  Booth,  "  I  never 
knew  you  unreasonable  before.  How  can  a  woman 
of  your  sense  talk  of  dreams  1 " 

"  Suffer  me  to  be  once  at  least  unreasonable," 
said  Amelia,  "  as  you  are  so  good-natured  to  say  I 
am  not  often  so.  Consider  what  I  have  lately  suf- 
fered, and  how  weak  my  spirits  must  be  at  this 
time." 

As  Booth  was  going  to  speak,  the  bailiff,  without 
any  ceremony,  entered  the  room,  and  cried,  "  No 
offence,  I  hope,  madam ;  my  wife,  it  seems,  did  not 
know  you.  She  thought  the  captain  had  a  mind  for 
a  bit  of  flesh  by  the  bye.  But  I  have  quieted  all 
matters  ;  for  I  know  you  very  well :  I  have  seen 
that  handsome  face  many  a  time  when  I  have  been 
waiting  upon  the  captain  formerly.  No  offence,  I 
hope,  madam ;  but  if  my  wife  was  as  handsome 
as  you  are  I  should  not  look  for  worse  goods 
abroad." 

Booth  conceived  some  displeasure  at  this  speech, 
but  he  did  not  think  proper  to  express  more  than  a 
pish ;  and  then  asked  the  bailiff  what  was  the 
meaning  of  the  noise  they  heard  just  now? 

"  I   know  of  no  noise,"   answered    the   bailiif. 
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"  Some  of  my  men  have  been  carrying  a  piece  of 
bad  luggage  up  stairs ;  a  poor  rascal  that  resisted 
the  law  and  justice  ;  so  I  gave  him  a  cut  or  two 
with  a  hanger.  If  they  should  prove  mortal,  he 
must  thank  himself  for  it.  If  a  man  will  not  be- 
have like  a  gentleman  to  an  officer,  he  must  take 
the  consequence  ;  but  I  must  say  that  for  you,  cap- 
tain, you  behave  yourself  like  a  gentleman,  and 
therefore  I  sliall  always  use  you  as  such  ;  and  I  hope 
you  will  find  bail  soon  with  all  my  heart.  This  is 
but  a  paltry  sum  to  what  the  last  was  ;  and  I  do 
assure  you  there  is  nothing  else  against  you  in  the 
office." 

The  latter  part  of  the  bailiffs  speech  somewhat 
comforted  Amelia,  who  had  been  a  little  frightened 
by  the  former ;  and  she  soon  after  took  leave  of  her 
husband  to  go  in  quest  of  the  doctor,  who,  as 
Amelia  had  heard  that  morning,  was  expected  in 
to^vn  that  very  day,  which  was  somewhat  sooner 
than  he  had  intended  at  his  departure. 

Before  she  went,  however,  she  left  a  strict  charge 
with  the  bailiif,  who  ushered  her  very  civilly  down 
stairs,  that  if  one  colonel  James  came  there  to  in- 
quire for  her  husband  he  should  deny  that  he  was 
there. 

She  then  departed ;  and  the  bailiff  immediately 
gave  a  very  strict  charge  to  his  wife,  his  maid,  and 
his  followers,  that  if  one  colonel  James,  or  any  one 
from  him,  should  inquire  after  the  captain,  that  they 
should  let  him  know  he  had  the  captain  above  stairs ; 
for  he  doubted  not  but  that  the  colonel  was  one  of 
Booth's  creditors,  and  he  hoped  for  a  second  bail- 
bond  by  his  means. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Containing  matter  pertinent  to  the  history. 
Amelia,  in  her  way  to  the  doctor's,  determined  just 
to  stop  at  her  own  lodgings,  which  lay  a  little  out  of 
the    road,    and   to   pay   a   momentary   visit  to   her 
children. 

This  was  fortunate  enough  ;  for,  had  she  called  at 
the  doctor's  house,  she  would  have  heard  nothing 
of  him,  which  would  have  caused  in  her  some  alarm 
and  disappointment ;  for  the  doctor  was  set  down  at 
Mrs.  Atkinson's,  where  he  was  directed  to  Amelia's 
lodgings,  to  which  he  went  before  he  called  at  his 
own  ;  and  here  Amelia  now  found  him  playing  with 
her  two  children. 

The  doctor  had  been  a  little  surprised  at  not  find- 
ing Amelia  at  home,  or  any  one  that  could  give  an 
account  of  her.  He  was  now  more  surprised  to  see 
her  come  in  such  a  dress,  and  at  the  disorder  which 
he  very  plainly  perceived  in  her  pale  and  melancholy 
countenance.  He  addressed  her  first  (for  indeed 
she  was  in  no  great  haste  to  speak),  and  cried,  "  My 
dear  child,  what  is  the  matter  1  where  is  your  hus- 
band *?  some  mischief  I  am  afraid  hath  happened  to 
him  in  my  absence." 

"  O  my  dear  doctor!"  answered  Amelia,  "sure 
some  good  angel  hath  sent  you  hither.  My  poor 
Will  is  arrested  again.  I  left  him  in  the  most 
miserable  condition  in  the  very  house  whence  your 
goodness  formerly  redeemed  him." 

"  Arrested !  "  cries  the  doctor.  "  Then  it  must 
be  for  some  very  inconsiderable  trifle." 

"  I  wish  it  was,"  said  Amelia  ;  "  but  it  is  for  no 
less  than  fifty  pounds." 

"  Then,"  cries  the  doctor,  "  he  hath  been  disin- 
genuous with  me.  He  told  me  he  did  not  owe  ten 
poundsin  the  world  for  which  he  was  liable  to  be  sued." 

"  I  know  not  what  to  say,"  cries  Amelia.  "  In- 
deed, I  am  afraid  to  tell  you  the  truth." 

"How,  child?"  said  the  doctor — "I  hope  you  will 
never  disguise  it  to  any  one,  especially  to  me.     Any 


prevarication,  I  promise  you,  will  forfeit  my  friend- 
ship for  ever." 

*'  I  will  tell  you  the  whole,"  cries  Amelia,  "  and 
rely  entirely  on  your  goodness."  She  then  related 
the  gaming  story,  not  forgetting  to  set  in  the  fullest 
light,  and  to  lay  the  strongest  emphasis  on,  his  pro- 
mise never  to  play  again. 

The  doctor  fetched  a  deep  sigh  when  he  had  heard 
Amelia's  relation,  and  cried,  "  I  am  sorry,  child,  for 
the  share  you  are  to  partake  in  your  husband's  suf- 
fei-ings  ;  but  as  for  him,  I  really  think  he  deserves  no 
compassion.  You  say  he  hath  promised  never  to 
play  again,  but  I  must  tell  you  he  hath  broke  his 
promise  to  me  already  ;  for  I  had  heard  he  was  for- 
merly addicted  to  this  vice,  and  had  given  him  suffi- 
cient caution  against  it.  You  will  consider,  child,  I 
am  already  pretty  largely  engaged  for  him,  every 
farthing  of  which  I  am  sensible  I  must  pay.  You 
know  I  would  go  to  the  utmost  verge  of  prudence 
to  serve  you  ;  but  I  must  not  exceed  my  ability,  which 
is  not  very  great ;  and  I  have  several  families  on 
my  hands  who  are  by  misfortune  alone  brought  to 
want.  1  do  assure  you  I  cannot  at  present  answer 
for  such  a  sum  as  this  without  distressing  my  own 
circumstances." 

"  Then  Heaven  have  mercy  upon  us  all ! "  cries 
Amelia,  "  for  we  have  no  other  friend  on  earth : 
my  husband  is  undone,  and  these  poor  little  wretches 
must  be  starAed." 

The  doctor  cast  his  eyes  on  the  children,  and  then 
cried,  "  I  hope  not  so.  I  told  you  I  must  distress 
my  circumstances,  and  I  will  distress  them  this  once 
on  your  account,  and  on  the  account  of  these  poor 
little  babes.  But  things  must  not  go  on  any  longer 
in  this  way.  You  must  take  an  heroic  resolution. 
I  will  hire  a  coach  for  you  to-morrow  morning 
which  shall  carry  you  all  down  to  my  parsonage- 
house.  There  you  shall  have  my  protection  till 
something  can  be  done  for  your  husband  ;  of  which, 
to  be  plain  with  you,  I  at  present  see  no  likelihood." 

Amelia  fell  upon  her  knees  in  an  ecstasy  of 
thanskiving  to  the  doctor,  who  immediately  raised 
her  up,  and  placed  her  in  her  chair.  She  then  re- 
collected herself,  and  said,  "  O  my  worthy  friend, 
I  have  still  another  matter  to  mention  to  you,  in 
which  I  must  have  both  your  advice  and  assistance. 
My  soul  blushes  to  give  you  all  this  trouble  ;  but 
what  other  friend  have  1 1 — indeed,  what  other 
friend  could  I  apply  to  so  properly  on  such  an  oc- 
casion'?" 

The  doctor,  with  a  very  kind  voice  and  counte- 
nance, desired  her  to  speak.  She  then  said,  "  O 
sir!  that  wicked  colonel  whom  I  have  mentioned  to 
you  formerly  hath  picked  some  quarrel  with  my 
husband,  (for  she  did  not  think  proper  to  mention 
the  cause,)  and  hath  sent  him  a  challenge.  It  came 
to  my  hand  last  night  after  he  was  arrested :  I 
opened  and  read  it." 

"  Give  it  me,  child,"  said  the  doctor. 

She  answered  she  had  burnt  it,  as  was  indeed 
true.  "  But  I  remember  it  was  an  appointment  to 
meet  with  sword  and  pistol  this  morning  at  Hyde- 
park." 

"  Make  yourself  easy,  my  dear  child,"  cries  the 
doctor  ;    "  I  will  take  care  to  prevent  any  mischief." 

"  But  consider,  my  dear  sir,"  said  she,  "  this  is  a 
tender  matter.  My  husband's  honour  is  to  be  pre- 
served as  well  as  his  life." 

"  And  so  is  his  soul,  which  ought  to  be  the  dearest 
of  all  things,"  cries  the  doctor.  "  Honour !  non- 
sense !  Can  honour  dictate  to  him  to  disobey  the 
express  commands  of  his  Maker,  in  compliance  with 
a  custom  established  by  a  set  of  blockheads,  founded 
on  false  principles  of  virtue,  in  direct  opposition  to 
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the  plain  and  positive  precepts  of  religion,  and 
tending  manifestly  to  give  a  sanction  to  ruffians,  and 
to  protect  them  in  all  the  ways  of  impudence  and 
villany  V  ,       .        *       ,. 

«'  All  this,  I  believe,  is  very  true,'  cries  Amelia  ; 
"  but  yet  you  know,  doctor,  the  opinion  of  the 
world." 

"  You  talk  simply,  child,"  cries  the  doctor.  "  What 
is  the  opinion  of  the  world  opposed  to  religion  and 
virtue  1  but  you  are  in  the  wrong.  It  is  not  the 
opinion  of  the  world  ;  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  idle, 
ignorant,  and  profligate.  It  is  impossible  it  should 
be  the  opinion  of  one  man  of  sense,  who  is  in 
earnest  in  his  belief  of  our  religion.  Chiefly,  indeed, 
it  hath  been  upheld  by  the  nonsense  of  women, 
who,  either  from  their  extreme  cowardice  and  desire 
of  protection,  or,  as  Mr.  Bayle  thinks,  from  their 
excessive  vanity,  have  been  always  forward  to  coun- 
tenance a  set  of  hectors  and  bravoes,  and  to  despise 
all  men  of  modesty  and  sobriety  ;  though  these  are 
often  at  the  bottom,  not  only  the  better,  but  the 
braver  men." 

"  You  know,  doctor,"  cries  Amelia,  "  I  have  never 
presumed  to  argue  with  you  ;  your  opinion  is  to  me 
always  instruction,  and  your  word  a  law." 

"  Indeed,  child,"  cries  the  doctor,  "  I  know  you 
are  a  good  woman;  and  yet  I  must  observe  to  you, 
that  this  very  desire  of  feeding  the  passion  of  female 
vanity  with  the  heroism  of  her  man,  old  Homer 
seems  to  make  the  characteristic  of  a  bad  and  loose 
woman.  He  introduces  Helen  upbraiding  her 
gallant  with  having  quitted  the  fight,  and  left  the 
victory  to  Menelaus,  and  seeming  to  be  sorry  that 
she  had  left  her  husband  only  because  he  was  the 
better  duellist  of  the  two  :  but  in  how  diff'erent  a 
light  doth  he  represent  the  tender  and  chaste  love 
of  Andromache  to  her  worthy  Hector  '.  she  dissuades 
him  from  exposing  himself  to  danger,  even  in  a  just 
cause.  This  is  indeed  a  weakness,  but  it  is  an  amiable 
one,  and  becoming  the  true  feminine  character ;  but 
a  woman  who,  out  of  heroic  vanity  (for  so  it  is), 
would  hazard  not  only  the  life  but  the  soul  too  of 
her  husband  in  a  duel,  is  a  monster,  and  ought  to 
be  painted  in  no  other  character  but  that  of  a  Fury." 

"  I  assure  you,  doctor,"  cries  Amelia,  "  I  never 
saw  this  matter  in  the  odious  light  in  which  you 
have  truly  represented  it  before.  I  am  ashamed  to 
recollect  what  I  have  formerly  said  on  this  sub- 
ject. And  yet,  whilst  the  opinion  of  the  world  is  as 
it  is,  one  would  wish  to  comply  as  far  as  possible, 
especially  as  my  husband  is  an  officer  of  the  army. 
If  it  can  be  done,  therefore,  with  safety  to  his 
honour — " 

"  Again  honour !"  cries  the  doctor ;  "  indeed  I 
will  not  suflPer  that  noble  word  to  be  so  basely  and 
barbarously  prostituted.  I  have  known  some  of 
these  men  of  honour,  as  they  call  themselves,  to  be 
the  most  arrant  rascals  in  the  luiiverse." 

"Well,  I  ask  your  pardon,"  said  she  ;  ''reputa- 
tion then,  if  you  please,  or  any  word  you  like  bet- 
ter ;  you  know  my  meaning  very  well." 

"  I  do  know  your  meaning,"  cries  the  doctor, 
"  and  Virgil  knew  it  a  great  while  ago.  The  next 
time  you  see  your  friend  Mrs.  Atkinson,  ask  her 
what  it  was  made  Dido  fall  in  love  with  ^Eneas'?" 

"  Nay,  dear  sir,"  said  Amelia,  "  do  not  rally  me 
so  unmercifully ;  think  where  my  poor  husband  is 
now." 

"He  is,"  answered  the  doctor,  "where  I  will 
presently  be  with  him.  In  the  mean  time,  do  you 
pack  up  everything  in  order  for  your  journey  to- 
morrow ;  for,  if  you  are  wise,  you  will  not  trust 
your  husband  a  day  longer  in  this  town — therefore 
to  packing." 


Amelia  promised  she  would,  though  indeed  she 
wanted  not  any  warning  for  her  journey  on  this  ac- 
count ;  for  when  she  had  packed  up  herself  in  the 
coach,  she  packed  up  her  all.  However,  she  did  not 
think  proper  to  mention  this  to  the  doctor  ;  for,  as 
he  was  now  in  pretty  good  humour,  she  did  not 
care  to  venture  again  discomposing  his  temper. 

The  doctor  then  set  out  for  Gray's-inn-lane,  and, 
as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Amelia  began  to  consider  of 
her  incapacity  to  take  a  journey  in  her  present  si- 
tuation without  even  a  clean  shift.  At  last  she  re- 
solved, as  she  was  possessed  of  seven  guineas  and  a 
half,  to  go  to  her  friend  and  redeem  some  of  her 
own  and  her  husband's  linen  out  of  captivity  ;  in- 
deed just  so  much  as  would  render  it  barely  possible 
for  them  to  go  out  of  town  with  any  kind  of  de- 
cency. And  this  resolution  she  immediately  exe- 
cuted. 

As  soon  as  she  had  finished  her  business  with  the 
pawnbroker,  (if  a  man  who  lends  under  thirty  per 
cent,  deserves  that  name,)  he  said  to  her,  "  Pray, 
madam,  did  you  kno%v  that  man  who  was  here  yes- 
terday when  you  brought  the  pictured"  Amelia 
answered  in  the  negative.  "  Indeed,  madam,''  said 
the  broker,  "  he  knows  you,  though  he  did  not  re- 
collect you  while  you  was  here,  as  your  hood  was 
drawn  over  your  face  ;  but  the  moment  you  was 
gone  he  begged  to  look  at  the  picture,  which  I,  , 
thinking  no  harm,  permitted.  He  had  scarce  looked 
upon  it  when  he  cried  out,  '  By  heaven  and  earth 
it  is  her  picture  !  He  then  asked  me  if  I  knew  you. 
'  Indeed,'  says  I,  '  I  never  saw  the  lady  before.'  " 

In  this  last  particular,  however,  the  pawnbroker 
a  little  savoured  of  his  profession,  and  made  a  small 
deviation  from  the  truth,  for,  when  the  man  had 
asked  him  if  he  knew  the  lady,  he  answered  she 
was  some  poor  undone  woman  who  had  pawned  all 
her  clothes  to  him  the  day  before  ;  and  I  suppose,  says 
he,  this  picture  is  the  last  of  her  goods  and  chattels. 
This  hint  we  thought  proper  to  give  the  reader,  as 
it  may  chance  to  be  material. 

Amelia  answered  coldly  that  she  had  taken  so 
very  little  notice  of  the  man  that  she  scarce  remem- 
bered he  was  there. 

"  I  assure  you,  madam,"  says  the  pawnbroker, 
"  he  hath  taken  very  great  notice  of  you  ;  for  the 
man  changed  countenance  upon  what  I  said,  and 
presently  after  begged  me  to  give  him  a  dram. 
Oho !  thinks  I  to  myself,  are  you  thereabouts  1  I 
would  not  be  so  much  in  love  with  some  folks  as 
some  people  are  for  more  interest  than  I  shall  ever 
make  of  a  thousand  pounds." 

Amelia  blushed,  and  said,  with  some  peevishness, 
"  That  she  knew  nothing  of  the  man,  but  supposed 
he  was  some  impertinent  fellow  or  other." 

"  Nay,  madam,"  answered  the  pawnbroker,  "  I 
assure  you  he  is  not  worthy  your  regard.  He  is  a 
poor  wretch,  and  I  believe  I  am  possessed  of  most 
of  his  movables.  However,  I  hope  you  are  not 
offended,  for  indeed  he  said  no  harm  ;  but  he  was 
very  strangely  disordered,  that  is  the  truth  of  it." 

Amelia  was  very  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  this 
conversation,  and  altogether  as  eager  to  return  to 
her  children  ;  she  therefore  bundled  up  her  things 
as  fast  as  she  could,  and,  calling  for  a  hackney- 
coach,  directed  the  coachman  to  her  lodgings,  and 
bid  him  drive  her  home  with  all  the  haste  he  could. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

In  which  Dr.  Harrison  visits  colonel  James 
The   doctor,   when  he   left  Amelia,  intended  to  go 
directly  to    Booth,   but   he  presently    changed  his 
mind,  and  determined  first  to  call  on  the  colonel,  as 
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he  thought  it  was  proper  to  put  an  end  to  that  mat- 
ter before  he  gave  Booth  his  liberty. 

The  doctor  found  the  two  colonels,  James  and 
Bath,  together.  They  both  received  him  very  civilly, 
for  James  was  a  very  well-bred  man,  and  Bath  al- 
ways showed  a  particular  respect  to  the  clergy,  he 
being  indeed  a  perfect  good  Christian,  except  iu  the 
articles  of  fighting  and  swearing. 

Our  divine  sat  some  time  without  mentioning  the 
subject  of  his  errand,  in  hopes  that  Bath  would  go 
away,  but  when  he  found  no  likelihood  of  that  (for 
indeed  Bath  was  of  the  two  much  the  most  pleased 
with  his  company),  he  told  James  that  he  had  some- 
thing to  say  to  him  relating  to  Mr.  Booth,  which  he 
believed  he  might  speak  before  his  brother. 

"  Undoubtedly,  sir,"  said  James  ;  "  for  there  can 
be  no  secrets  between  us  which  my  brother  may  not 
hear." 

"  I  come  then  to  you,  sir,"  said  the  doctor,  "  from 
the  most  unhappy  woman  in  the  world,  to  whose 
afflictions  you  have  very  greatly  and  very  cruelly 
added  by  sending  a  challenge  to  her  husband, 
which  hath  very  luckily  fallen  into  her  hands  ;  for, 
had  the  man  for  whom  you  designed  it  received  it, 
I  am  afraid  you  would  not  have  seen  me  upon  this 
occasion." 

"  If  I  writ  such  a  letter  to  Mr.  Booth,  sir,"  said 
James,  "  you  may  be  assured  I  did  not  expect  this 
visit  in  answer  to  it." 

"  I  do  not  think  you  did,"  cries  the  doctor;  "but 
you  have  great  reason  to  thank  Heaven  for  ordering 
this  matter  contrary  to  your  expectations.  I  know 
not  what  trifle  may  have  drawn  this  challenge  from 
you,  but,  after  what  I  have  some  reason  to  know  of 
you,  sir,  I  must  plainly  tell  you  that,  if  you  had 
added  to  your  guilt  already  committed  against  this 
man  that  of  having  his  blood  upon  your  hands,  your 
soul  would  have  become  as  black  as  hell  itself." 

"  Give  me  leave  to  say,"  cries  the  colonel,  "  this 
is  a  language  which  I  am  not  used  to  hear ;  and  if 
your  cloth  was  not  your  protection  you  should  not 
give  it  me  with  impunity.  After  what  you  know  of 
me,  sir  !  What  do  you  presume  to  know  of  me  to  my 
disadvantage  V 

*'  You  say  my  cloth  is  my  protection,  colonel," 
answered  the  doctor;  "therefore  pray  lay  aside  your 
anger  :  I  do  not  come  with  any  design  of  affronting 
or  offending  you." 

"  Very  well,"  cries  Bath ;  "  that  declaration  is  suf- 
cient  from  a  clergyman,  let  him  say  what  he  pleases." 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  says  the  doctor  very  mildly,  "  I 
consult  equally  the  good  of  you  both,  and,  in  a  spi- 
ritual sense,  more  especially  yours  ;  for  you  know 
you  have  injured  this  poor  man." 

"  So  far,  on  the  contrary,"  cries  James,  "  that  I 
have  been  his  greatest  benefactor.  I  scorn  to  up- 
braid him,  but  you  force  me  to  it.  Nor  have  I  ever 
done  him  the  least  injury," 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  I  will  alter 
what  I  have  said.  But  for  this  I  apply  to  your 
honour — Have  you  not  intended  him  an  injury,  the 
very  intention  of  which  cancels  every  obligation  V 

"  How,  sirl"  answered  the  colonel ;  "  what  do  you 
meani" 

"  My  meaning,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  is  almost 
too  tender  to  mention.  Come,  colonel,  examine 
your  own  heart,  and  then  answer  me,  on  your  ho- 
nour, if  you  have  not  intended  to  do  him  the  highest 
wrong  which  one  man  can  do  another  V' 

•'  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  the  question," 
answered  the  colonel. 

"  D — u  me,  the  question  is  very  transparent '." 
cries  Bath.  "  From  any  other  man  it  would  be  an 
affront  with  the  strongest  emphasis,  but  from  one  of 


the  doctor's    cloth    it    demands    a   categorical  an. 
swer." 

"  I  am  not  a  papist,  sir,"  answered  colonel  James, 
"  nor  am  I  obliged  to  confess  to  my  priest.  But  if 
you  have  anything  to  say  speak  openly,  for  I  do  not 
understand  your  meaning." 

"  I  have  explained  my  meaning  to  you  already," 
said  the  doctor,  "  in  a  letter  I  wrote  to  you  on  the 
subject — a  subject  which  I  am  sorry  I  should  have 
any  occasion  to  write  upon  to  a  christian." 

"  I  do  remember  now,"  cries  the  colonel,  "  that 
I  received  a  very  impertinent  letter,  something  like 
a  sermon,  against  adultery ;  but  I  did  not  expect  to 
hear  the  author  own  it  to  my  face." 

"  That  brave  man  then,  sir,"  answered  the  doc- 
tor, "  stands  before  you  who  dares  own  he  wrote  that 
letter,  and  dares  affirm  too  that  it  was  writ  on  a 
just  and  strong  foundation.  But  if  the  hardness  of 
your  heart  could  prevail  on  you  to  treat  my  good  in- 
tention with  contempt  and  scorn,  what,  pray,  could 
induce  you  to  show  it,  nay,  to  give  it  Mr.  Booth! 
What  motive  could  you  have  for  that,  unless  you 
meant  to  insult  him,  and  to  provoke  your  rival  to 
give  you  that  opportunity  of  putting  him  out  of  the 
world  which  you  have  since  wickedly  sought  by 
your  challenge*?" 

<'  I  give  him  the  letter'."  said  the  colonel. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  doctor,  "  he  showed  me 
the  letter,  and  affirmed  that  you  gave  it  him  at  the 
masquerade." 

He  is  a  lying  rascal  then'."  said  the  colonel  very 
passionately.  "  I  scarce  took  the  trouble  of  reading 
the  letter,  and  lost  it  out  of  my  pocket." 

Here  Bath  interfered,  and  explained  this  affair  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  happened,  and  with  which 
the  reader  is  already  acquainted.  He  concluded  by 
great  eulogiums  on  the  performance,  and  declared 
it  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  (meaning,  per- 
haps, ecclesiastic)  letters  that  ever  was  written. 
"  And  d — n  me,"  says  he,  "  if  I  do  not  respect  the 
author  with  the  utmost  emphasis  of  thinking." 

The  doctor  now  recollected  what  had  passed  with 
Booth,  and  perceived  he  had  made  a  mistake  of  one 
colonel  for  another.  This  he  presently  acknowledged 
to  colonel  James,  and  said  that  the  mistake  had  been 
his,  and  not  Booth's. 

Bath  now  collected  all  his  gravity  and  dignity,  as 
he  called  it,  into  his  countenance,  and,  addressing 
himself  to  James,  said,  "And  was  that  letter  writ 
to  you,  brother  1 — I  hope  you  never  deserved  any 
suspicion  of  this  kind." 

"  Brother,"  cries  James,  "  I  am  accountable  to 
myself  for  my  actions,  and  shall  not  render  an  ac- 
count either  to  you  or  to  that  gentleman." 

"  As  to  me,  brother,"  answered  Bath,  "  you  say 
right ;  but  I  think  this  gentleman  may  call  you  to 
an  account ;  nay,  I  think  it  is  his  duty  so  to  do. 
And  let  me  tell  you,  brother,  there  is  one  much 
greater  than  he  to  whom  you  must  give  an  account. 
Mrs.  Booth  is  really  a  fine  woman,  a  lady  of  most 
imperious  and  majestic  presence.  I  have  heard  you 
often  say  that  you  liked  her  ;  and,  if  you  have  quar- 
relled with  her  husband  upon  this  account,  by  all 
the  dignity  of  man  I  think  you  ought  to  ask  his 
pardon." 

"  Indeed,  brother,"  cries  James,  "  I  can  bear  this 
no  longer— you  will  make  me  angry  presently." 

"  Angry  !  brother  James,"  cries  Bath  ;  "  angry  ! 
—I  love  you,  brother,  and  have  obligations  to  you. 
I  will  say  no  more,  but  I  hope  you  know  I  do  not 
fear  making  any  man  angry." 

James  answered  he  knew  it  well ;  and  then  the 
doctor,  apprehending  that  while  he  was  stopping  up 
one  breach  he  should  make  another,  presently  inter- 
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fered,  and  turned  the  discourse  back  to  Booth. 
"  You  tell  me,  sir,"  said  he  to  James,  "  that  my 
gown  is  my  protection  ;  let  it  then  at  least  protect 
me  where  I  have  had  no  desi^i  in  offending — where 
I  have  consulted  your  highest  welfare,  as  in  truth  I 
did  in  writing  this  letter.  And  if  you  did  not  in  the 
least  deserve  any  such  suspicion,  still  you  have  no 
cause  for  resentment.  Caution  against  sin,  even  to 
the  innocent,  can  never  be  unwholesome.  But  this 
I  assure  you,  whatever  anger  you  have  to  me,  you 
can  have  none  to  poor  Booth,  who  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  my  writing  to  you,  and  who,  I  am  cer- 
tain, never  entertained  the  least  suspicion  of  you ; 
on  the  contrary,  reveres  you  with  the  highest  esteem, 
and  love  and  gratitude.  Let  me  therefore  reconcile 
all  matters  between  you,  and  bring  you  together  be- 
fore he  hath  even  heard  of  this  challenge." 

"  Brother,"  cries  Bath,  "  I  hope  I  shall  not  make 
you  angry — I  lie  when  I  say  so  ;  for  I  am  indifferent 
to  any  man's  anger.  Let  me  be  an  accessory  to 
what  the  doctor  hath  said.  I  think  I  may  be  trusted 
with  matters  of  this  nature,  and  it  is  a  little  unkind 
that,  if  you  intended  to  send  a  challenge,  you  did  not 
make  me  the  bearer.  But,  indeed,  as  to  what  ap- 
pears to  me,  this  matter  may  be  very  well  made  up  ; 
and,  as  Mr.  Booth  doth  not  know  of  the  challenge,! 
don't  see  why  he  ever  should,  any  more  than  your 
giving  him  the  lie  just  now  ;  but  that  he  shall  never 
have  from  me,  nor,  I  believe,  from  this  gentleman  ; 
for,  indeed,  if  he  should,  it  would  be  incumbent 
upon  him  to  cut  your  throat." 

"  Lookee,  doctor,"  said  James,  "  I  do  not  deserve 
the  unkind  suspicion  you  just  now  threw  out  against 
me.  I  never  thirsted  after  any  man's  blood;  and,  as 
for  what  hath  passed  since  this  discovery  hath  hap- 
pened, I  may,  perhaps,  not  think  it  worth  my  while 
to  trouble  myself  any  more  about  it." 

The  doctor  was  not  contented  with  perhaps,  he 
insisted  on  a  firm  promise,  to  be  bound  with  the 
colonel's  honour.  This  at  length  he  obtained,  and 
then  departed  well  satisfied. 

In  fact,  the  colonel  was  ashamed  to  avow  the  real 
cause  of  the  quarrel  to  this  good  man,  or,  indeed, 
to  his  brother  Bath,  who  would  not  only  have  con- 
demned him  equally  with  the  doctor,  but  would 
possibly  have  quarrelled  with  him  on  his  sister's 
account,  whom,  as  the  reader  must  have  observed, 
he  loved  above  all  things ;  and,  in  plain  truth, 
though  the  colonel  was  a  brave  man,  and  dared  to 
fight,  yet  he  was  altogether  as  willing  to  let  it  alone  ; 
and  this  made  him  now  and  then  give  a  little  way 
to  the  wrongheadedness  of  colonel  Bath,  who,  with 
all  the  other  principles  of  honour  and  humanity, 
made  no  more  of  cutting  the  throat  of  a  man  upon 
any  of  his  punctilios  than  a  butcher  doth  of  killing 
sheep. 

CHAPTER  V. 

What  parsed  at  the  bailiff's  house. 

The  doctor  now  set  forwards  to  his  friend  Booth, 
and,  as  he  passed  by  the  door  of  his  attorney  in  the 
way,  he  called  upon  him  and  took  him  with  him. 

i'he  meeting  between  him  and  Booth  need  not 
be  expatiated  on.  The  doctor  was  really  angry,  and, 
though  he  deferred  his  lecture  to  a  more  proper 
opportunity,  yet,  as  he  was  no  dissembler  (indeed, 
he  was  incapable  of  any  disguise),  he  could  not  put 
on  a  show  of  that  heartiness  with  which  he  had 
formerly  used  to  receive  his  friend. 

Booth  at  last  began  himself  in  the  following 
manner :  "  Doctor,  I  am  really  ashamed  to  see  you ; 
and,  if  you  knew  the  confusion  of  my  soul  on  this 
occasion,  I  am  sure  you  would  pity  rather  than  up- 
braid ma  ;    and  yet  I  can  say  with  great  sincerity  I 


rejoice  in  this  last  instance  of  my  shame,  since  I  am 
like  to  reap  the  most  solid  advantage  from  it."  The 
doctor  stared  at  this,  and  Booth  thus  proceeded  : 
"  Since  I  have  been  in  this  wretched  place  I  have 
employed  my  time  almost  entirely  in  reading  over  a 
series  of  sermons  which  are  contained  in  that  book 
(meaning  Dr.  Barrow's  works,  which  then  lay  on 
the  table  before  him)  in  proof  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ;  and  so  good  an  effect  have  they  had  upon 
me,  that  I  shall,  I  believe,  be  the  better  man  for 
them  as  long  as  I  live.  I  have  not  a  doubt  (for  I 
own  I  have  had  such)  which  remains  now  unsatis- 
fied. If  ever  an  angel  might  be  thought  to  guide 
the  pen  of  a  writer,  surely  the  pen  of  that  great  and 
good  man  had  such  an  assistant."  The  doctor 
readily  concurred  in  the  praises  of  Dr.  Barrow,  and 
added,  "  You  say  you  have  had  your  doubts,  young 
gentleman ;  indeed,  I  did  not  know  that — and,  pray, 
what  were  your  doubts  V  "  Whatever  they  Avere, 
sir,"  said  Booth,  "  they  are  now  satisfied,  as  I  be- 
lieve those  of  every  impartial  and  sensible  reader 
will  be  if  he  will,  with  due  attention,  read  over 
tliese  excellent  sermons."  "  Very  well,"  answered 
the  doctor,  "  though  I  have  conversed,  I  find,  with 
a  false  brother  hitherto,  I  am  glad  you  are  recon- 
ciled to  truth  at  last,  and  I  hope  your  future  faith 
will  have  some  influence  on  your  future  life."  "  I 
need  not  tell  you,  sir,"  replied  Booth,  "  that  will 
always  be  the  case  where  faith  is  sincere,  as  I  as- 
sure you  mine  is.  Indeed,  I  never  was  a  rash  dis- 
believer ;  my  chief  doubt  was  founded  on  this — that, 
as  men  appeared  to  me  to  act  entirely  from  their 
passions,  their  actions  could  have  neither  merit  nor 
demerit."  "A  very  worthy  conclusion  truly'."  cries 
the  doctor ;  "  but  if  men  act,  as  I  believe  they  do, 
from  their  passions,  it  would  be  fair  to  conclude  that 
religion  to  be  true  which  applies  immediately  to 
the  strongest  of  these  passions,  hope  and  fear ; 
choosing  rather  to  rely  on  its  rewards  and  punish- 
ments than  on  that  native  beauty  of  virtue  which 
some  of  the  ancient  philosophers  thought  proper  to 
recommend  to  their  disciples.  But  we  will  defer 
this  discourse  till  another  opportunity ;  at  present, 
as  the  devil  hath  thought  proper  to  set  you  free,  I 
will  try  if  I  can  prevail  on  the  bailiff  to  do  the  same." 

The  doctor  had  not  really  so  much  money  in  town 
as  Booth's  debt  amounted  to,  and  therefore,  though 
he  would  otherwise  very  willingly  have  paid  it,  he 
was  forced  to  give  bail  to  the  action.  For  which 
purpose,  as  the  bailiff  was  a  man  of  great  form,  he 
Avas  obliged  to  get  another  person  to  be  bound  with 
him.  This  person,  however,  the  attorney  under- 
took to  procure,  and  immediately  set  out  in  quest 
of  him. 

During  his  absence  the  bailiff  came  into  the 
room,  and,  addressing  himself  to  the  doctor,  said, 
"  I  think,  sir,  your  name  is  doctor  Harrison  f  The 
doctor  immediately  acknowledged  his  name.  In- 
deed, the  bailiff  had  seen  it  to  a  bail-bond  before. 
"  Why  then,  sir,"  said  the  bailiff,  "  there  is  a  man 
above  in  a  dying  condition  that  desires  the  favour 
of  speaking  to  you ;  I  believe  he  wants  you  to  pray 
by  him." 

The  bailiff  himself  was  not  more  ready  to  execute 
his  office  on  all  occasions  for  his  fee  than  the  doctor 
was  to  execute  his  for  nothing.  Without  making 
any  farther  inquiry  therefore  into  the  condition  of 
the  man,  he  immediately  Avent  up  stairs. 

As  soon  as  the  bailiff  returned  down  stairs,  which 
was  immediately  after  he  had  lodged  the  doctor  in 
the  room.  Booth  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  him  who 
this  man  Avas.  "  Why,  I  don't  know  much  of 
him,"  said  the  bailiff;  "  I  had  him  once  in  custody 
before  now  ;  I  remember  it  was  when  your  honour 
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was  here  last ;  and  now  I  remember,  too,  he  said 
that  he  knew  your  honour  very  well.  Indeed,  I 
had  some  opinion  of  him  at  that  time,  for  he  spent 
his  money  very  much  like  a  gentleman  ;  but  I  have 
discovered  since  that  he  is  a  poor  fellow,  and  worth 
nothing.  He  is  a  mere  shy  cock  ;  I  have  had  the 
stuff  about  me  this  week,  and  could  never  get  at 
him  till  this  morning  ;  nay,  I  don't  believe  we  should 
ever  have  found  out  his  lodgings  had  it  not  been  for 
the  attorney  that  was  here  just  now,  who  gave  us 
information.  And  so  we  took  him  this  morning  by 
a  comical  way  enough ;  for  we  dressed  up  one  of 
my  men  in  women's  clothes,  who  told  the  people  of 
the  house  that  she  was  his  sister,  just  come  to  town — 
for  we  were  told  by  the  attorney  that  he  had  such  a 
sister,  upon  which  he  was  led  up  stairs — and  so  kept 
the  door  a-jar  till  I  and  another  rushed  in.  Let  me 
tell  you,  captain,  there  are  as  good  stratagems  made 
use  of  in  our  business  as  any  in  the  army." 

"  But  pray,  sir,"  said  Booth,  "  did  not  you  tell 
me  this  morning  that  the  poor  fellow  was  despe- 
rately wounded ;  nay,  I  think  you  told  the  doctor 
that  he  was  a  dying  man  1" 

"  I  had  like  to  have  forgot  that,"  cries  the  bailiff. 
"  Nothing  would  serve  the  gentleman  but  that  he 
must  make  resistance,  and  he  gave  my  man  a  blow 
with  a  stick ;  but  I  soon  quieted  him  by  giving  him 
a  wipe  or  two  with  a  hanger.  Not  that,  I  believe,  I 
have  done  his  business  neither ;  but  the  fellow  is 
faint-hearted,  and  the  surgeon,  I  fancy,  frightens 
him  more  than  he  need.  But,  however,  let  the 
worst  come  to  the  worst,  the  law  is  all  on  my  side, 
and  it  is  only  se  fendendo.  The  attorney  that  was 
here  just  now  told  me  so,  and  bid  me  fear  nothing; 
for  that  he  would  stand  my  friend,  and  undertake 
the  cause ;  and  he  is  a  devilish  good  one  at  a  de- 
fence at  the  Old  Bailey,  I  promise  you.  I  have 
known  him  bring  off  several  that  everybody  thought 
would  have  been  hanged." 

"  But  suppose  you  should  be  acquitted,"  said 
Booth,  "  would  not  the  blood  of  this  poor  wretch 
lie  a  little  heavy  at  your  heart "?" 

"Why  should  it,  captain  1"  said  the  bailiff.  "  Is 
not  all  done  in  a  lawful  wayl  Why  will  people 
resist  the  law  when  they  know  the  consequence  % 
To  be  sure,  if  a  man  was  to  kill  another  in  an  un- 
lawful manner  as  it  were,  and  what  the  law  calls 
murder,  that  is  quite  and  clear  another  thing.  I 
should  not  care  to  be  convicted  of  murder  any  more 
than  another  man.  Why  now,  captain,  you  have 
been  abroad  in  the  wars,  they  tell  me,  and,  to  be 
sure,  must  have  killed  men  in  your  time.  Pray, 
was  you  ever  afraid  afterwards  of  seeing  their 
ghosts'?" 

"  Tiiat  is  a  different  affair,"  cries  Booth ;  "  but  I 
would  not  kill  a  man  in  cold  blood  for  all  the  world." 

"  There  is  no  difference  at  all,  as  I  can  see,"  cries 
the  bailiff.  "  One  is  as  much  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness as  the  other.  When  gentlemen  behave  them- 
selves like  unto  gentlemen,  I  know  how  to  treat 
them  as  such,  as  well  as  any  officer  the  king  hath  ; 
and  when  they  do  not,  why  they  must  take  Avhat 
follows,  and  the  law  doth  not  call  it  murder." 

Booth  very  plainly  saw  that  the  bailiff  had  squared 
his  conscience  exactly  according  to  law,  and  that  he 
could  not  easily  subvert  his  way  of  thinking.  He 
therefore  gave  up  the  cause,  and  desired  the  bailiff 
to  expedite  the  bonds,  Avhich  he  promised  to  do, 
saying,  he  hoped  he  had  used  him  with  proper 
civility  this  time,  if  he  had  not  the  last,  and  that 
he  should  be  remembered  for  it. 

But  before  we  close  this  chapter  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  satisfy  an  inquiry,  which  may  arise  in  our 
most  favourite  readers  (for  so  are  the  most  curious), 


how  it  came  to  pass  that  such  a  person  as  was  doc- 
tor Harrison  should  employ  such  a  fellow  as  this 
Murphy  1 

The  case  then  was  thus :  this  Murphy  had  been 
clerk  to  an  attorney  in  the  very  same  town  in  which 
the  doctor  lived,  and,  when  he  was  out  of  his  time, 
had  set  up  with  a  character  fair  enough,  and  had 
married  a  maid-servant  of  Mrs.  Harris,  by  which 
means  he  had  all  the  business  to  which  that  lady  and 
her  friends,  in  which  number  was  the  doctor,  could 
recommend  him. 

Murphy  went  on  with  his  business,  and  thrived 
very  well,  till  he  happened  to  make  an  unfortunate 
slip,  in  which  he  was  detected  by  a  brother  of  the 
same  calling.  But,  though  we  call  this  by  the  gentle 
name  of  a  slip,  in  respect  to  its  being  so  extremely 
common,  it  was  a  matter  in  which  the  law,  if  it  had 
ever  come  to  its  ears,  would  have  passed  a  very 
severe  censure,  being,  indeed,  nx)  less  than  perjury 
and  subornation  of  perjury. 

Tliis  brother  attorney,  being  a  very  good-natured 
man,  and  unwilling  to  bespatter  his  own  profession, 
and  considering,  perhaps,  that  the  consequence  did 
in  no  wise  affect  the  public,  who  had  no  manner  of 
interest  in  the  alternative  whether  A.,  in  whom  the 
right  was,  or  B.,  to  whom  Mr.  Murphy,  by  the  means 
aforesaid,  had  transferred  it,  succeeded  in  an  action ; 
we  mention  this  particular,  because,  as  this  brother 
attorney  was  a  very  violent  party-man,  and  a  pro- 
fessed stickler  for  the  public,  to  suffer  any  injury  to 
have  been  done  to  that,  would  have  been  highly  in- 
consistent with  his  principles. 

This  gentleman,  therefore,  came  to  Mr.  Murphy, 
and,  after  showing  him  that  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  convict  him  of  the  aforesaid  crime,  very  gene- 
rously told  him  that  he  had  not  the  least  delight  in 
bringing  any  man  to  destruction,  nor  the  least  ani- 
mosity against  him.  All  that  he  insisted  upon  was, 
that  he  would  not  live  in  the  same  town  or  county 
with  one  who  had  been  guilty  of  such  an  action. 
He  then  told  Mr.  Murphy  that  he  would  keep  the 
secret  on  two  conditions  ;  the  one  was,  that  he  im- 
mediately quitted  that  country  ;  the  other  was,  that 
he  should  convince  him  he  deserved  this  kindness 
by  his  gratitude,  and  that  Murjiliy  should  transfer 
to  the  other  all  the  business  which  he  then  had  in 
those  parts,  and  to  which  he  could  possibly  recom- 
mend him. 

It  is  the  observation  of  a  very  wise  man  that  it  is 
a  very  common  exercise  of  wisdom  in  this  world,  of 
two  evils  to  choose  the  least.  The  reader,  there- 
fore, cannot  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Murphy  complied 
with  the  alternative  proposed  by  this  kind  brother, 
and  accepted  the  terms  on  which  secrecy  was  to  be 
obtained. 

This  happened  while  the  doctor  was  abi'oad,  and 
with  all  this,  except  the  departure  of  Murphy,  not 
only  the  doctor,  but  the  whole  town  (save  his  afore- 
said brother  alone),  were  to  this  day  unacquainted. 

The  doctor,  at  his  return,  hearing  that  Mr.  Mur- 
phy was  gone,  applied  to  the  other  attorney  in  his 
affairs,  who  still  employed  this  Murphy  as  his  agent 
in  town,  partly,  perhaps,  out  of  good  will  to  him, 
and  partly  from  the  recommendation  of  Miss  Harris ; 
for,  as  he  had  married  a  servant  of  the  family,  and 
a  particular  favourite  of  hers,  there  can  be  no  won- 
der that  she,  who  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  affair 
above  related,  as  well  as  of  his  conduct  in  town, 
should  continue  her  favour  to  him.  It  will  appear, 
therefore,  I  apprehend,  no  longer  strange  that  the 
doctor,  who  had  seen  this  man  but  three  times  since 
his  removal  to  town,  and  then  conversed  with  him 
only  on  business,  should  remain  as  ignorant  of  hia 
life  and  character,  as  a  man  generally  is  of  the  cha- 
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racter  of  the  hackney-coachman  who  drives  him. 
Nor  doth  it  retlect  more  on  the  honour  or  under- 
standing of  the  doctor,  under  these  circumstances, 
to  employ  Murphy,  than  it  would  if  he  had  been 
driven  about  the  town  by  a  thief  or  a  murderer. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

What  p,issed  between  the  doctor  and  the  sick  man. 
We  left  the  doctor  in  the    last  chapter  with    the 
wounded  man,  to  whom  the  doctor,  in  a  very  gentle 
voice,  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  I  am  sorry,  friend,  to  see  you  in  this  situation, 
and  am  very  ready  to  give  you  any  comfort  or  assist- 
ance within  my  power." 

"  I  thank  you  kindly,  doctor,"  said  the  man. 
"  Indeed  I  should  not  have  presumed  to  have  sent 
to  you  had  I  not  known  your  character ;  for,  though 
I  believe  I  am  not  at  all  known  to  you,  I  have  lived 
many  years  in  that  town  where  you  yourself  had  a 
house  ;  my  name  is  Robinson.  I  used  to  write  for 
the  attorneys  in  those  parts,  and  I  have  been  em- 
ployed on  your  business  in  my  time." 

"  I  do  not  recollect  you  nor  your  name,"  said  the 
doctor ;  "  but  consider,  friend,  your  moments  are 
precious,  and  your  business,  as  I  am  informed,  is 
to  offer  up  your  prayers  to  that  great  Being  before 
whom  you  are  shortly  to  appear.  But  tirst  let  me 
exhort  you  earnestly  to  a  most  serious  repentance  of 
all  your  sins." 

"  O  doctor !"  said  the  man  ;  "  pray,  what  is  your 
opinion  of  a  death-bed  repentance*?" 

"  If  repentance  is  sincere,"  cries  the  doctor,  "  I 
hope,  through  the  mercies  and  merits  of  our  most 
powerful  and  benign  Intercessor,  it  will  never  come 
too  late." 

"  But  do  not  you  think,  sir,"  cries  the  man,  "  that, 
in  order  to  obtain  forgiveness  of  any  great  sin  we 
have  committed,  by  an  injury  done  to  our  neigh- 
bours, it  is  necessary,  as  ftir  as  in  us  lies,  to  make 
all  the  amends  we  can  to  the  party  injured,  and  to 
imdo,  if  possible,  the  injury  we  have  done  V 

"  Most  undoubtedly,"  cries  the  doctor  ;  "  our  pre- 
tence to  repentance  would  otherwise  be  gross  hy- 
pocrisy, and  an  impudent  attempt  to  deceive  and 
impose  upon  our  Creator  himself." 

"  Indeed,  I  am  of  the  same  opinion,"  cries  the 
penitent ;  "  and  I  think  farther,  that  this  is  thrown 
in  my  way,  and  hinted  to  me  by  that  great  Being  ; 
for  an  accident  happened  to  mc  yesterday,  by  which, 
as  things  have  fallen  out  since,  I  think  I  plainly  dis- 
cern the  hand  of  Providence.  I  went  yesterday, 
sir,  you  must  know,  to  a  pawnbroker's,  to  pawn  the 
last  moveable,  which,  except  the  poor  clothes  you 
see  on  my  back,  I  am  worth  in  the  world.  While 
I  was  there  a  young  lady  came  in  to  pawn  her  pic- 
ture. She  had  disguised  herself  so  much,  and  pulled 
her  hood  so  over  her  face,  that  I  did  not  know  her 
while  she  staid,  which  was  scarce  three  minutes. 
As  soon  as  she  was  gone  the  pawnhroker,  taking 
the  picture  in  his  hand,  cried  out.  Upon  my  ivord, 
this  is  the  handsomest  face  I  ever  saw  in  mi/ life  .'  I 
desired  him  to  let  me  look  on  the  picture,  which  he 
readily  did — and  I  no  sooner  cast  my  eyes  upon  it, 
than  the  strong  resemblance  struck  me,  and  1  knew 
it  to  be  Mrs.  Booth." 

"  Mrs.  Booth  !  what  Mrs.  Booth  1"  cries  the  doctor. 
"  Captain  Booth's  lady,  the   captain  who  is  now 
below,"  said  the  other. 

"  Howl"  cries  the  doctor  with  great  impetuosity. 
"  Have  patience,"  said  the  man,  "  and  you  shall 
hear  all,     I  expressed  some   surprise  to  the  pawn- 
broker, and  asked  the  lady's  name.     He  answered, 
that  he  knew  not  her  name  ;  but  that  she  was  soma 


midone  wretch,  who  had  the  day  before  left  all  hei 
clothes  with  him  in  pawn.  My  guilt  immediatelj 
flew  in  my  face,  and  told  me  I  had  been  accessary 
to  this  lady's  undoing.  The  sudden  shock  so  affected 
me,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  a  dram  which  the  pawn-i 
broker  gave  me,  I  believe  I  should  have  sunk  on  the 
spot." 

"  Accessary   to    her  undoing !    how   accessary ' 
said  the  doctor.      "  Pray  tell  me,  for  I  am  impatient 
to  hear." 

"I  will  tell  you  all  as  fast  as  I  can,"  cries  the 
sick  man.  "  You  know,  good  doctor,  that  Mrs, 
Harris  of  our  town  had  two  daughters,  this  Mrs, 
Booth  and  another.  Now,  sir,  it  seems  the  othei 
daughter  had,  some  way  or  other,  disobliged  her 
mother  a  little  before  the  old  lady  died  ;  therefore 
she  made  a  will,  and  left  all  her  fortune,  except  one 
thousand  pounds,  to  Mrs.  Booth  ;  to  which  will  Mr. 
Murphy,  myself,  and  another  who  is  now  dead,  were 
the  witnesses.  Mrs.  Harris  afterwards  died  sud- 
denly ;  upon  which  it  was  contrived  by  her  other 
daughter  and  Mr.  Murphy  to  make  a  new  will,  in 
which  Mrs.  Booth  had  a  legacy  of  ten  pounds,  and 
all  the  rest  was  given  to  the  other.  To  this  will, 
Murphy,  myself,  and  the  same  third  person,  again 
set  our  hands." 

"  Good  Heaven '.  how  wonderful  is  thy  provi- 
dence !"  cries  the  doctor — "  Murphy,  say  you  1 

"  Hehimself,sir,"  answered  Robinson  ;  "Murphy, 
who  is  the  greatest  rogue,  I  believe,  now  in  the 
world." 

"  Pray,  sir,  proceed,"  cries  the  doctor. 

"  For  this  service,  sir,"  said  Robinson,  "  myself 
and  the  third  person,  one  Carter,  received  two  hun- 
dred pounds  each.  What  reward  Murphy  himself 
had  I  know  not.  Carter  died  soon  afterwards  ;  and 
from  that  time,  at  several  payments,  I  have  by  threats 
extorted  above  a  hundred  pounds  more.  And  this, 
sir,  is  the  whole  truth,  which  I  am  ready  to  testify  J 
if  it  would  please  Heaven  to  prolong  my  life."  I 

"  I  hope  it  will,"  cries  the  doctor  ;  "but  some-i 
thing  must  be  done  for  fear  of  accidents.  I  will  send 
to  counsel  immediately  to  know  how  to  secure  youi 
testimony. — Whom  can  I  get  to  send  1 — Stay,  ay- 
he  will  do  — but  I  know  not  where  his  house  or  his 
chambers  are.  I  will  go  myself — but  I  may  be  wanted 
here." 

While  the  doctor  was  in  this  violent  agitation  the 
surgeon  made  his  appearance.  The  doctor  stooc 
still  in  a  meditating  posture,  while  the  surgeon  ex- 
amined his  patient.  After  which  the  doctor  beg. 
ged  him  to  declare  his  opinion,  and  whether  h< 
thought  the  wounded  man  in  any  immediate  dange: 
of  death.  "  I  do  not  know,"  answered  the  surgeor 
"  what  you  call  immediate.  He  may  live  severa 
days — nay,  he  may  recover.  It  is  impossible  to  giv( 
anycertain  opinioninthese  cases."  Ilethenlaunchec 
forth  into  a  set  of  terms  Avhich  the  doctor,  with  al 
his  scholarship,  could  not  understand.  To  say  thi 
truth,  many  of  them  were  not  to  be  found  in  anj 
dictionary  or  lexicon. 

One  discovery,  however,  the  doctor  made,  ani 
that  was,  that  the  surgeon  was  a  very  ignorant,  con 
ceited  fellow,  and  knew  nothing  of  his  profession 
He  resolved,  therefore,  to  get  better  advice  for  th 
sick  ;  but  this  he  postponed  at  present,  and,  ap 
plying  himself  to  the  surgeon,  said,  "  He  shouh 
be  very  much  obliged  to  him,  if  he  knew  where  t( 
find  such  a  counsellor,  and  would  fetch  him  thither 
I  should  not  ask  such  a  favour  of  you,  sir,"  says  th( 
doctor,  "  if  it  was  not  on  business  of  the  last  im 
portance,  or  if  I  could  find  any  other  messenger.'* 
"  I  fetch,  sir!"  said  the  surgeon  very  angrily 
'  '*  Do  you  take  me  for  a  footman  or  a  porter  1 
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don't  know  who  you  are  ;  but  I  believe  you  are  full 
as  proper  to  go  on  such  an  errand  as  I  am."  (For 
as  the  doctor,  who  was  just  come  off  his  journey, 
was  very  roughly  dressed,  the  surgeon  held  him  in  no 
great  respect.)  The  surgeon  then  called  aloud  from 
the  top  of  the  stairs,  "  Let  my  coachman  draw  up," 
and  strutted  off  without  any  ceremony,  telling  his 
patient  he  would  call  again  the  next  day. 

At  this  very  instant  arrived  Murphy  with  the  other 
bail,  and,  finding  Booth  alone,  he  asked  the  bailiff  at 
the  door  what  was  become  of  the  doctor  1  "Why 
the  doctor,"  answered  he,  "  is  above  stairs,  praying 

with ."     "  How  !"  cries  Murphy.     "  How 

came  you  not  to  carry  him  directly  to  Newgate,  as 
you  promised  me  V  *'  Why,  because  he  was  wound- 
ed," cries  the  bailiff.  "  I  thought  it  was  charity  to 
take  care  of  him ;  and,  besides,  why  should  one 
make  more  noise  about  the  matter  than  is  necessary  V 
"And  doctor  Harrison  with  him  1"  said  Murphy. 
"  Yes,  he  is,"  said  the  bailiff;  "he  desired  to  speak 
with  the  doctor  very  much,  and  they  have  been  pray- 
ing together  almost  this  hour."  "  All  is  up  and 
undone!"  cries  Murphy.  "Let  me  come  by,  I  have 
thought  of  something  which  I  must  do  immediately." 
Now,  as  by  means  of  the  surgeon's  leaving  the 
door  open  the  doctor  heard  Murphy's  voice  nam- 
ing Robinson  peevishly,  he  drew  softly  to  the  top  of 
the  stairs,  where  he  heard  the  foregoing  dialogue  ; 
and  as  soon  as  Murphy  had  uttered  his  last  words, 
and  was  moving  downwards,  the  doctor  immediately 
sallied  from  his  post,  running  as  fast  as  he  could, 
and  crying,  Stop  the  villain !  stop  the  thief ! 

The  attorney  wanted  no  better  hint  to  accelerate 
his  pace  ;  and,  having  the  start  of  the  doctor,  got 
down  stairs,  and  out  into  the  street ;  but  the  doctor 
was  so  close  at  his  heels,  and  being  in  foot  the  nim- 
bler of  the  two,  he  soon  overtook  him,  and  laid  hold 
of  him,  as  he  would  have  done  on  either  Broughton 
or  Slack  in  the  same  cause. 

This  action  in  the  street,  accompanied  with  the 
frequent  cry  of  Stop  thief  by  the  doctor  during  the 
chase,  presently  drew  together  a  large  mob,  who 
began,  as  is  usual,  to  enter  immediately  upon  busi- 
ness, and  to  make  strict  inquiry  into  the  matter,  in 
order  to  proceed  to  do  justice  in  their  summary  way. 
Murphy,  who  knew  well  the  temper  of  the  mob, 
cried  out,  "  If  you  are  a  bailiff,  show  me  your  writ. 
Gentlemen,  he  pretends  to  arrest  me  here  without  a 
writ." 

Upon  this,  one  of  the  sturdiest  and  foi-wardest  of 
the  mob,  and  who  by  a  superior  strength  of  body 
and  of  lungs  presided  in  this  assembly,  declared  he 
would  suffer  no  such  thing.  "  D — n  me,"  says  he, 
"  away  to  the  pump  with  the  catchpole  directly — 
show  me  your  writ,  or  let  the  gentleman  go — you 
shall  not  arrest  a  man  contrary  to  law." 

He  then  laid  his  hands  on  the  doctor,  who,  still 
fast  griping  the  attorney,  cried  out,  "  He  is  a  villain 
— I  am  no  bailiff,  but  a  clergyman,  and  this  lawyer 
is  guilty  of  forgery,  and  hath  ruined  a  poor  family." 
"  How !"  cries  the  spokesman — "  a  lawyer  ! — that 
alters  the  case." 

"  Yes,  faith,"  cries  another  of  the  mob,  "  it  is 
lawyer  Murphy.     I  know  him  very  well." 

"  And  hath  he  ruined  apoor  family  1 — like  enough, 
faith,  if  he's  a  lawyer.  Away  with  him  to  the  justice 
immediately." 

The  bailiff  now  came  up,  desiring  to  know  what 
was  the  matter ;  to  whom  doctor  Harrison  answered 
that  he  had  arrested  that  villain  for  a  forgery.  "  How 
can  you  arrest  himl"  cries  the  bailiff;  "  you  are  no 
officer,  nor  have  any  warrant.  Mr.  Murphy  is  a 
gentleman,  and  he  shall  be  used  as  such." 

"  Nay,  to  be  sure,"  cries  the  spokesman,  "  there 
ought  to  be  a  warrant ;  that's  the  truth  on't." 


"  There  needs  no  warrant,"  cries  the  doctor.  "  I 
accuse  him  of  felony  ;  and  I  know  so  much  of  the 
law  of  England,  that  any  man  may  arrest  a  felon 
without  any  warrant  whatever.  This  villain  hath 
undone  a  poor  family ;  and  I  will  die  on  the  spot 
before  I  part  with  him." 

"  If  the  law  be  so,"  cries  the  orator,  "  that  is  an- 
other matter.  And  to  be  sure,  to  ruin  a  poor  man  is 
the  greatest  of  sins.  And  being  a  lawyer  too  makes 
it  so  much  the  worse.  He  shall  go  before  the  justice, 
d — n  me  if  he  shan't  go  before  the  justice  .'  I  says 
the  word,  he  shall." 

"  I  say  he  is  a  gentleman,  and  shall  be  used  ac- 
cording to  law,"  cries  the  bailiff;  "and,  though  you 
are  a  clergyman,"  said  he  to  Harrison,  "  you  don't 
show  yourself  as  one  by  your  actions." 

"  That's  a  bailiff,"  cries  one  of  the  mob  :  "  one 
lawyer  will  always  stand  by  another  ;  but  I  think  the 
clergyman  is  a  very  good  man,  and  acts  becoming  a 
clergyman,  to  stand  by  the  poor." 

At  which  words  the  mob  all  gave  a  great  shout, 
and  several  cried  out,  "  Bring  him  along,  away  with 
him  to  the  justice!" 

And  now  a  constable  appeared,  and  with  an  au- 
thoritative voice  declared  what  he  was,  produced  his 
staff,  and  demanded  the  peace. 

The  doctor  then  delivered  his  prisoner  over  to  the 
officer,  and  charged  him  with  felony ;  the  constable 
received  him,  the  attorney  submitted,  the  bailiff 
was  hushed,  and  the  waves  of  the  mob  immediately 
subsided. 

The  doctor  now  balanced  with  himself  how  he 
should  proceed  :  at  last  he  determined  to  leave  Booth 
a  little  longer  in  captivity,  and  not  quit  sight  of 
Murphy  before  he  had  lodged  him  safe  with  a  magis- 
trate. They  then  all  moved  forwards  to  the  justice  ; 
the  constable  and  his  prisoner  marching  first,  the 
doctor  and  the  bailiff  following  next,  and  about  five 
thousand  mob  (for  no  less  number  were  assembled 
in  a  very  few  minutes)  following  in  the  procession. 

They  found  the  magistrate  just  sitting  do^wn  to 
his  dinner ;  however,  when  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  doctor's  profession,  he  immediately  admitted  him, 
and  heard  his  business;  which  he  no  sooner  per- 
fectly understood,  with  all  its  circumstances,  than  he 
resolved,  though  it  was  then  very  late,  and  he  had 
been  fatigued  all  the  morning  with  public  business, 
to  postpone  all  refreshment  till  he  had  discharged  his 
duty.  He  accordingly  adjourned  the  prisoner  and 
his  cause  to  the  bailiflPs  house,  whither  he  himself, 
with  the  doctor,  immediately  repaired,  and  whither 
the  attorney  was  followed  by  a  much  larger  number 
of  attendants  than  he  had  been  honoured  with  before. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


In  which  the  history  draws  towards  a  conclusion. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  astonishment  of  Booth  at 
the  behaviour  of  the  doctor  at  the  time  when  he 
sallied  forth  in  pursuit  of  the  attorney  ;  for  which  it 
was  so  impossible  for  him  to  account  in  any  manner 
whatever.  He  remained  a  long  time  in  the  utmost 
torture  of  mind,  till  at  last  the  bailiff's  wife  came  to 
him,  and  asked  him  if  the  doctor  was  not  a  mad- 
man 1  and,  in  truth,  he  could  hardly  defend  him 
from  that  imputation. 

While  he  was  in  this  perplexity  the  maid  of  the 
house  brought  him  a  message  from  Robinson,  desir- 
ing the  favour  of  seeing  him  above  stairs.  With  this 
he  immediately  complied. 

When  these  two  were  alone  together,  and  the  key 
turned  on  them  (for  the  bailifTs  wife  was  a  most 
careful  person,  and  never  omitted  that  ceremony  in 
the  absence  of  her  husband,  having  always  at  her 
tongue's  end  that  excellent  proverb  of  Safe   bind-, 
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safe  find),  Robinson,  looking  stedfastly  upon  Booth, 
said,  "  I  believe,  sir,  you  scarce  remember  me." 

Booth  answered  that  he  thought  he  had  seen  his 
face  somewhere  before,  but  could  not  then  recollect 
when  or  where. 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  answered  the  man,  "  it  was  a 
place  which  no  man  can  remember  with  pleasure. 
But  do  you  not  remember,  a  few  weeks  ago,  that 
you  had  the  misfortune  to  be  in  a  certain  prison  in 
this  town,  where  you  lost  a  trifling  sum  at  cards  to 
a  fellow-prisoner  T' 

This  hint  sufficiently  awakened  Booth's  memory, 
and  he  now  recollected  the  features  of  his  old  friend 
B.obinson.  He  answered  him  a  little  surlily,  "  I 
know  you  now  very  well,  but  I  did  not  imagine  you 
would  ever  have  reminded  me  of  that  transaction." 

"Alas,  sir!"  answered  Robinson,  "  whatever  hap- 
pened then  was  very  trifling  compared  to  the  injuries 
I  have  done  you  ;  but  if  my  life  be  spared  long 
enouo-h  I  will  now  undo  it  all :  and,  as  I  have  been 
one  of  your  worst  enemies,  I  will  now  be  one  of 
your  best  friends." 

He  was  just  entering  upon  his  story  when  a 
noise  was  heard  below  which  might  be  almost  com- 
pared to  what  have  been  heard  in  Holland  when 
the  dykes  have  given  way,  and  the  ocean  in  an  in- 
undation breaks  in  upon  the  land.  It  seemed,  in- 
deed, as  if  the  whole  world  was  bursting  into  the 
house  at  once. 

Booth  was  a  man  of  great  firmness  of  mind,  and 
he  had  need  of  it  all  at  this  instant.  As  for  poor  Ro- 
binsori,  the  usual  concomitants  of  guilt  attended 
him,  and  he  began  to  tremble  in  a  violent  manner. 

The  first  person  who  ascended  the  stairs  was  the 
doctor,  who  no  sooner  saw  Booth  than  he  ran  to 
him  and  embraced  him,  crying,  "  My  child,  I  wish 
you  joy  with  all  my  heart.  Your  sufferings  are  all 
at  an  end,  and  Providence  hath  done  you  the  jus- 
tice at  last  which  it  will,  one  day  or  other,  render  to 
all  men.  You  will  hear  all  presently  ;  but  I  can 
now  only  tell  you  that  your  sister  is  discovered  and 
the  estate  is  your  own." 

Booth  was  in  such  confusion  that  he  scarce  made 
any  answer,  and  now  appeared  the  justice  and  his 
clerk,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  constable 
with  his  prisoner,  the  bailiff,  and  as  many  more  as 
could  possibly  crowd  up  stairs. 

The  doctor  now  addressed  himself  to  the  sick 
man,  and  desired  him  to  repeat  the  same  informa- 
tion before  the  justice  which  he  had  made  already ; 
to  which  Robinson  readily  consented. 

While  the  clerk  was  taking  down  the  information 
the  attorney  expressed  a  very  impatient  desire  to 
send  instantly  for  his  clerk,  and  expressed  so  much 
uneasiness  at  the  confusion  in  which  he  had  left  his 
papers  at  home,  that  a  thought  suggested  itself  to  the 
doctor  that,  if  his  house  was  searched  some  lights 
and  evidence  relating  to  this  affair  would  certainly 
be  found  ;  he  therefore  desired  the  justice  to  grant 
a  search-warrant  immediately  to  search  his  house. 

The  justice  answered  that  he  had  no  such  power  ; 
that,  if  there  was  any  suspicion  of  stolen  goods,  he 
could  grant  a  warrant  to  search  for  them. 

"  How,  sir  !"  said  the  doctor,  "  can  you  grant  a  war- 
rant to  search  a  man's  house  for  a  silver  tea-spoon, 
and  not  in  a  case  like  this,  where  a  man  is  robbed 
of  his  whole  estate  V 

"  Hold,  sir,"  says  the  sick  man  ;  "  I  believe  I  can 
answer  that  point ;  for  I  can  swear  he  hath  several 
title-deeds  of  the  estate  now  in  his  possession, 
which  I  am  sui-e  were  stolen  from  the  right  owner." 

The  justice  still  hesitated.  He  said  title-deeds 
savoured  of  the  reality,  and  it  was  not  felony  to 
steal  them.  If,  indeed,  they  were  taken  away  in  a 
box,  then  it  would  be  felony  to  steal  the  box. 


"Savour  of  the  reality!  Savour  of  the  fartality," 
said  the  doctor.  "  I  never  heard  such  incompre- 
hensible nonsense.  This  is  impudent,  as  well  as 
childish,  trifling  with  the  lives  and  properties  of  men." 
"Well,  sir,"  said  Robinson,  "I  now  am  sure  I 
can  do  his  business  ;  for  I  know  he  hath  a  silver  cup 
in  his  possession  which  is  the  property  of  this  gen- 
tleman (meaning  Booth),  and  how  he  got  it  but  by 
stealth  let  him  account  if  he  can." 

"  That  will  do,"  cries  the  justice,  with  great  plea- 
sure. "  That  will  do  ;  and  if  you  will  charge  him 
on  oath  with  that  I  will  instantly  grant  my  warrant 
to  search  his  house  for  it^"  "  And  I  will  go  and  see 
it  executed,"  cries  the  doctor  ;  for  it  was  a  maxim  of 
his  that  no  man  could  descend  below  himself  in 
doing  any  act  which  may  contribute  to  protect  an 
innocent  person  or  to  bring  a  rogue  to  the  gallows. 

The  oath  was  instantly  taken,  the  warrant  signed, 
and  the  doctor  attended  the  constable  in  the  execu- 
tion of  it. 

The  clerk  then  proceeded  in  taking  the  informa- 
tion of  Robinson,  and  had  just  finished  it,  when  the 
doctor  returned  with  the  utmost  joy  in  his  coun- 
tenance, and  declared  that  he  had  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  in  his  possession.  He  had,  indeed, 
two  or  three  letters  from  Miss  Harris  in  answer  to 
the  attorney's  frequent  demands  of  money  for  se- 
crecy, that  fully  explained  the  whole  villany. 

The  justice  now  asked  the  prisoner  what  he  had 
to  say  for  himself,  or  whether  he  chose  to  say  any 
thing  in  his  own  defence. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  attorney,  with  great  confidence, 
"  I  am  not  to  defend  myself  here.  It  will  be  of  no 
service  to  me  ;  for  I  know  you  neither  can  nor  will 
discharge  me.  But  1  am  extremely  innocent  of  all 
this  matter,  as  I  doubt  not  but  to  make  appear  to 
the  satisfaction  of  a  court  of  justice." 

The  legal  previous  ceremonies  were  then  gone 
through  of  binding  over  the  prosecutor,  &c.,  and  then 
the  attorney  was  committed  to  Newgate,  whither  he 
was  escorted  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  populace. 

When  Murphy  was  departed,  and  a  little  calm  re- 
stored in  the  house,  the  justice  made  his  compli- 
ments of  congratulation  to  Booth,  who,  as  well  as 
he  could  in  his  present  tumult  of  joy,  returned  his 
thanks  to  both  the  magistrate  and  the  doctor.  They 
were  now  all  preparing  to  depart,  when  Mr.  Bondum 
stepped  up  to  Booth,  and  said,  "  Hold,  sir,  you 
have  forgot  one  thing — you  have  not  given  bail  yet." 

This  occasioned  some  distress  at  this  time,  for  the 
attorney's  friend  was  departed ;  but  when  the  jus- 
tice heard  this,  he  immediately  offered  himself  as 
the  other  bondsman,  and  thus  ended  the  affair. 

It  was  now  past  six  o'clock,  and  none  of  the  gen- 
tlemen had  yet  dined.  They  very  readily,  there- 
fore, accepted  the  magistrate's  invitation,  and  went 
all  together  to  his  house. 

And  now  the  very  fust  thing  that  was  done,  even 
before  they  sat  down  to  dinner,  was  to  despatch  a 
messenger  to  one  of  the  best  surgeons  in  town  to 
take  care  of  Robinson,  and  another  messenger  to 
Booth's  lodgings  to  prevent  Amelia's  concern  at 
their  staying  so  long. 

The  latter,  however,  was  to.  little  purpose  ;  for 
Amelia's  patience  had  been  worn  out  before,  and  she 
had  taken  a  hackney-coach  and  driven  to  the  bailiff's, 
where  she  arrived  a  little  after  the  departure  of  her 
husband,  and  was  thence  directed  to  the  justice's. 

Though  there  was  no  kind  of  reason  for  Amelia's 
fright  at  hearing  that  her  husband  and  doctor  Har- 
rison were  gone  before  the  justice,  and  though  she 
indeed  imagined  that  they  were  there  in  the  light  of 
complainants,  not  of  offenders,  yet  so  tender  were 
her  fears  for  her  husband,  and  so  much  had  her 
gentle  spirits  been  lately  agitated,   that  she  had  a 
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thousand  apprehensions  of  she  knew  not  what. 
When  she  arrived,  therefore,  at  the  house,  she  ran 
directly  into  the  room  where  all  the  company  were 
at  dinner,  scarce  knowing  what  she  did  or  whither 
she  was  going. 

She  found  her  husband  in  such  a  situation,  and 
discovered  such  cheerfulness  in  his  countenance, 
that  so  violent  a  turn  was  given  to  her  spirits  that 
she  Avas  just  able,  with  the  assistance  of  a  glass  of 
water,  to  support  herself.  She  soon,  however,  re- 
covered her  calmness,  and  in  a  little  time  began  to 
eat  what  might  indeed  be  almost  called  her  breakfast. 

The  justice  now  wished  her  joy  of  what  had  hap- 
pened that  day,  for  which  she  kindly  thanked  him, 
apprehending  he  meant  the  liberty  of  her  husband. 
His  worship  might  perhaps  have  explained  him- 
self more  largely  had  not  the  doctor  given  him  a 
timely  wink  ;  for  this  wise  and  good  man  was  fearful 
of  making  such  a  discovery  all  at  once  to  Amelia, 
lest  it  should  overpower  her,  and  luckily  the  justice's 
wife  was  not  well  enough  acquainted  with  the  mat- 
ter to  say  anything  more  on  it  than  barely  to  as- 
sure the  lady  that  she  joined  in  her  husband's  con- 
gratulation. 

Amelia  was  then  in  a  clean  white  gown,  which 
she  had  that  day  redeemed,  and  was,  indeed,  dressed 
all  over  with  great  neatness  and  exactness  ;  with 
the  glow  therefore  which  arose  in  her  features  from 
finding  her  husband  released  from  his  captivity,  she 
made  so  charming  a  figure,  that  she  attracted  the 
eyes  of  the  magistrate  and  of  his  wife,  and  they 
both  agreed  when  they  were  alone  that  they  had 
never  seen  so  charming  a  creature  ;  nay,  Booth 
himself  afterwards  told  her  that  he  scarce  ever 
remembered  her  to  look  so  extremely  beautiful  as 
she  did  that  evening. 

Whether  Amelia's  beauty,  or  the  reflection  on  the 
remarkable  acts  of  justice  he  had  performed,  or 
whatever  motive  filled  the  magistrate  with  extraor- 
dinary good  humour,  and  opened  his  heart  and 
cellars,  I  will  not  determine  ;  but  he  gave  them  so 
hearty  a  welcome,  and  they  were  all  so  pleased  with 
each  other,  that  Amelia,  for  that  one  night,  trusted 
the  care  of  her  children  to  the  woman  where  they 
lodged,  nor  did  the  company  rise  from  table  till  the 
clock  struck  eleven. 

They  then  separated.  Amelia  and  Booth,  having 
been  set  down  at  their  lodgings,  retired  into  each 
other's  arms  ;  nor  did  Booth  that  evening,  by  the 
doctor's  advice,  mention  one  word  of  the  grand 
affair  to  his  wife. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 


Thus  this  history  draws  nearer  to  a  conclusion. 
In  the  morning;,  early  Amelia  received  the  following 
letter  from  Mrs.  Atkinson  : 

"  The  surgeon  of  the  regiment,  to  which  the  captain  my  hus- 
band lately  belonged,  and  who  came  this  e\ening  to  see  the 
captain,  had  almost  frightened  me  out  of  my  wits  by  a  strange 
story  of  your  husband  being  coramited  to  prison  by  a  justice  of 
peace  for  forgery.  For  Heaven's  sake  send  me  the  truth.  If 
my  husband  can  be  of  any  service,  weak  as  he  is,  he  will  be 
carried  in  a  chair  to  serve  a  brother  officer  for  whom  he  hath  a 
regard,  which  I  need  not  mention.  Or  if  the  sum  of  twenty 
pounds  will  be  of  any  service  to  you,  I  will  wait  upon  you  with 
it  the  moment  I  can  get  my  clothes  on,  the  morning  you  receive 
this  ;  for  it  is  too  late  to  send  to-night.  The  captain  begs  his 
hearty  service  and  respects,  and  believe  me, dear  madam, your 
ever  affectionate  friend,  and  humble  servant.   "  F.  Atkinson." 

When  Amelia  read  this  letter  to  Booth  tbey 
were  both  equally  surprised,  she  at  the  commitment 
for  forgery,  and  he  at  seeing  such  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Atkinson  ;  for  he  was  a  stranger  yet  to  the  recon- 
ciliation that  had  happened. 

Booth's  doubts  were  first  satisfied  by  Amelia, 
from  which  he  received  great  pleasure  ;  for  he  really 
had  a  very   great   afiection   and   fondness   for  Mr. 


Atkinson,  who,  indeed,  so  well  deserved  it.  "  Well, 
my  dear,"  said  he  to  Amelia,  smiling,  "  shall  we 
accept  this  generous  offer  V' 

"  O  ne  !  no  certainly,"  answered  she. 

"  Why  not  1"  cries  Booth  ;  "  it  is  but  a  trifle  ;  and 
yet  it  will  be  of  great  service  to  us." 

"But  consider,  my  dear,"  said  she,  "how  ill 
these  poor  people  can  spare  it." 

"  They  can  spare  it  for  a  little  while,"  said  Booth, 
"  and  we  shall  soon  pay  it  them  again." 

"  When,  my  dearf  said  Amelia.  "  Do,  my  dear 
Will,  consider  our  wretched  circumstances.  I  beg 
you  let  us  go  into  the  country  immediately,  and 
live  upon  bread  and  water  till  Fortune  pleases  to 
smile  upon  us." 

"  I  am  convinced  that  day  is  not  far  off","  said 
Booth.  "  However,  give  me  leave  to  send  an 
answer  to  Mrs.  Atkinson,  that  we  shall  be  glad  of 
her  company  immediately  to  breakfast." 

"  You  know  I  never  contradict  you,"  said  she, 
"  but  I  assure  you  it  is  contrary  to  my  inclinations  to 
take  this  money." 

"  Well,  suffer  me,"  cries  he,  "  to  act  this  once 
contrary  to  your  inclinations."  He  then  writ  a 
short  note  to  Mrs.  Atkinson,  and  despatched  it  away 
immediately ;  which  when  he  had  done,  Amelia 
said,  "  I  shall  be  glad  of  Mrs.  Atkinson's  company 
to  breakfast  ;  but  yet  I  wish  you  would  oblige  me 
in  refusing  this  money.  Take  five  guineas  only. 
That  is  indeed  such  a  sum  as,  if  we  never  should 
pay  it,  would  sit  light  on  our  mind.  The  last  per- 
sons in  the  world  from  whom  I  would  receive 
favours  of  that  sort  are  the  poor  and  generous." 

"  You  can  receive  favours  only  from  the  generous." 
cries  Booth  ;  "  and,  to  be  plain  with  you,  there  are 
very  few  who  are  generous  that  are  not  poor." 

"What  think  you,"  said  she,  "  of  Dr.  Harrison  1" 

"  I  do  assure  you,"  said  Booth,  "  he  is  far  from 
being  rich.  The  doctor  hath  an  income  of  little  more 
than  six  hundred  pounds  a-year,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced he  gives  away  four  of  it.  Indeed,  he  is  one 
of  the  best  economists  in  the  world  ;  but  yet  I  am 
positive  he  never  was  at  any  time  possessed  of  five 
hundred  pounds,  since  he  hath  been  a  man.  Con- 
sider, dear  Emily,  the  late  obligations  we  have  to 
this  gentleman  ;  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
more,  at  least  at  present ;  my  half-pay  is  mortgaged 
for  a  year  to  come.     How  then  shall  we  livel" 

"  By  our  labour,"  answered  she ;  "I  am  able  to 
labour,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it." 

"  And  you  do  really  think  you  can  support  such  a 
lifef 

"  I  am  sure  I  could  be  happy  in  it,"  answered 
Amelia.  "And  why  not  I  as  well  as  a  thousand 
others,  who  have  not  the  happiness  of  such  a  hus- 
band to  make  life  delicious  1  why  should  I  complain 
of  my  hard  fate  while  so  many  who  are  much 
poorer  than  I  enjoy  theirs  1  Am  I  of  a  superior 
rank  of  being  to  the  wife  of  the  honest  labourer'? 
am  I  not  partaker  of  one  common  nature  with  her  V 

"  My  angel,"  cries  Booth,  "  it  delights  me  to  hear 
you  talk  thus,  and  for  a  reason  you  little  guess  ;  for  I 
am  assured  that  one  who  can  so  heroically  endure  ad- 
versity, will  bear  prosperity  with  equal  greatness  of 
soul  ;  for  the  mind  that  cannot  be  dejected  by  the 
former,  is  not  likely  to  be  transported  with  the  latter." 

"  If  it  had  pleased  Heaven,"  cried  she,  "  to  have 
tried  me,  I  think,  at  least  I  hope,  I  should  have 
preserved  my  humility." 

"  Then,  my  dear,"  said  he,  "  I  will  relate  you  a 
dream  I  had  last  night.  You  know  you  lately 
mentioned  a  dream  of  yours.'' 

"  Do  so,"  said  she ;  "  I  am  attentive." 

"  I  dreamt,"  said  he,  "  this  night,  that  we  were 
in  the  most  miserable  situation  imaginable ;  indeed. 
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in  the  situation  we  were  yesterday  morning,  or 
rather  worse  ;  that  I  was  laid  in  a  prison  for  debt, 
and  that  you  wanted  a  morsel  of  bread  to  feed  the 
mouths  of  your  hungry  children.  At  length  (for 
nothing  you  know  is  quicker  than  the  transition 
in  dreams)  Dr.  Harrison  methought  came  to  me, 
with  cheerfulness  and  joy  in  his  countenance.  The 
prison-doors  immediately  flew  open,  and  Dr.  Har- 
rison introduced  you,  gaily  though  not  richly 
dressed.  That  you  gently  chid  me  for  staying  so 
long.  All  on  a  sudden  appeared  a  coach  with  four 
horses  to  it,  in  whicii  was  a  maid-servant  with  our 
two  children.  "We  both  immediately  went  into  the 
coach,  and,  taking  our  leave  of  the  doctor,  set  out 
towards  your  country  house  ;  for  youi's  I  dreamt  it 
was.  I  only  ask  you  now,  if  this  was  real,  and  the 
transition  almost  as  sudden,  could  you  support  it  ?" 

Amelia  was  going  to  answer,  when  Mrs.  Atkinson 
came  into  the  room,  and  after  very  little  previous 
ceremony,  presented  Booth  with  a  bank-note,  which 
he  received  other,  saying  he  would  very  soon  repay 
it ;  a  promise  that  a  little  offended  Amelia,  as  she 
thought  he  had  no  chance  of  keeping  it. 

The  doctor  presently  arrived,  and  the  company 
sat  down  to  breakfast,  during  which  Mrs.  Atkinson 
entertained  them  with  the  history  of  the  doctors 
that  had  attended  her  husband,  by  whose  advice  At- 
kinson was  recovered  from  everything  but  the  weak- 
ness which  his  distemper  had  occasioned. 

"When  the  tea-table  was  removed  Booth  told  the 
doctor  that  he  had  acquainted  his  wife  with  a  dream 
he  had  last  night.  "  I  dreamt,  doctor,"  said  he, 
"  that  she  was  restored  to  her  estate." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  and  if  I  am  to 
be  the  Oniropolis,  I  believe  the  dream  will  come  to 
pass.  To  say  the  truth,  I  have  rather  a  better  opi- 
nion of  dreams  than  Horace  had.  Old  Homer  says 
they  come  from  Jupiter  ;  and  as  to  your  dream,  I 
have  often  had  it  in  my  waking  thoughts,  that  some 
time  or  other  that  roguery  (for  so  I  was  always  con- 
vinced it  was)  would  be  brought  to  light ;  for  the 
same  Homer  says,  as  you,  madam  (meaning  Mrs. 
Atkinson),  very  well  know, 

E'lTTip  ycip  T£  xai  txuTix'    ' OXv/n'Tio;  in  IriXirinv, 
Ex  71  xai  e\/'£  TiXiT'  <ruv  Ti  fitydXcu  a.'Xi'Tica,^ 
2uv  ffl^riiTti  xupctXriiTi,  yvvai^i  71  xai  Tixitiririf.* 

"  I  have  no  Greek  ears,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Atkinson. 
"  I  believe  I  could  understand  it  in  the  Delphin 
Homer." 

"  I  wish,"  cries  he,  "  my  dear  child  (to  Amelia), 
you  would  read  a  little  in  the  Delphin  Aristotle,  or 
else  in  some  christian  divine,  to  learn  a  doctrine 
which  you  will  one  day  have  a  use  for.  I  mean  to 
bear  the  hardest  of  all  human  conflicts,  and  support 
with  an  even  temper,  and  without  any  violent  trans- 
ports of  mind,  a  sudden  gust  of  prosperity." 

"  Indeed,"  cries  Amelia,  "  I  should  almost  think 
my  husband  and  you,  doctor,  had  some  very  good 
news  to  tell  me,  by  your  using,  both  of  you,  the 
same  introduction.  As  far  as  I  know  myself,  1  think 
I  can  answer  I  can  support  any  degree  of  prospe- 
rity, and  I  think  I  yesterday  showed  I  could  ;  for  I 
do  assure  you  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  fortune  to 
try  me  with  such  another  transition  from  grief  to 
joy  as  I  conceived  from  seeing  my  husband  in  pri- 
son and  at  liberty." 

"  Well,  you  are  a  good  girl,"  cries  the  doctor,  "  and 
after  I  have  put  on  my  spectacles  I  will  try  you." 

The  doctor  then  took  out  a  newspaper,  and  read 
as  follows : 

"  '  Yesterday  one  Murphy,  an  eminent  attorney- 

*  "  If  Jupiter  dotli  not  immediately  execute  his  vengeance, 
he  will  however  execute  it  at  last ;  and  their  transgressions 
shall  fall  heavily  on  their  own  heads,  and  on  their  wives  and 
children." 


at-law,  was  committed  to  Newgate  for  the  forgery 
of  a  will  under  which  an  estate  had  been  for  many 
years  detained  from  the  right  owner.' 

"  Now  in  this  paragraph  there  is  something  very 
remarkable,  and  that  is — that  it  is  true  :  but  opus  est 
explanatum.  In  the  Delphin  edition  of  this  news- 
paper there  is  the  following  note  upon  the  words 
right  owner : — '  The  right  owner  of  this  estate  is  a 
young  lady  of  the  highest  merit,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Harris,  and  who  some  time  since  was 
married  to  an  idle  fellow,  one  lieutenant  Booth. 
And  the  best  historians  assure  us  that  letters  from 
the  elder  sister  of  this  lady,  which  manifestly  prove 
the  forgery  and  clear  up  the  whole  affair,  are  in  the 
bands  of  an  old  person  called  Dr.  Harrison.'  " 

"  And  is  this  really  true  %"  cries  Amelia. 

"  Yes,  really  and  sincerely,"  cries  the  doctor. 
"  The  whole  estate  ;  for  your  mother  left  it  you  all, 
and  is  as  surely  yours  as  if  you  was  already  in  pos- 
session." 

"  Gracious  Heaven!"  cries  she,  falling  on  her 
knees,  "  I  thank  you  !"  And  then  starting  up,  she 
ran  to  her  husband,  and,  embracing  hira,  cried^  "  My 
dear  love,  I  wish  you  joy  ;  and  I  ought  in  gratitude 
to  wish  it  you  ;  for  you  are  the  cause  of  mine.  It 
is  upon  yours  and  my  children's  account  that  I 
principally  rejoice." 

Mrs.  Atkinson  rose  from  her  chair,  and  jumped 
about  the  room  for  joy,  repeating, 

Turne,  quod  optanti  divum  promittere  nemo 
Avderet,  votvtnda  dies,  en,  attulit  ultra*. 

Amelia  now  threw  herself  into  a  chair,  complained 
she  was  a  little  faint,  and  begged  a  glass  of  water. 
The  doctor  advised  her  to  be  blooded;  but  she  re- 
fused, saying  she  required  a  vent  of  another  kind. 
She  then  desired  her  children  to  be  brought  to  her, 
whom  she  immediately  caught  in  her  arms,  and,  hav- 
ing profusely  cried  over  them  for  several  minutes, 
declared  she  was  easy.  After  which  she  soon  re- 
gained her  usual  temper  and  complexion. 

That  day  they  dined  together,  and  in  the  afternoon 
they  all,  except  the  doctor,  visited  captain  Atkinson ; 
he  repaired  to  the  bailiff's  house  to  visit  the  sick 
man,  whom  he  found  very  cheerful,  the  surgeon 
having  assured  him  that  he  was  in  no  danger. 

The  doctor  had  a  long  spiritual  discourse  with 
Robinson,  who  assured  him  that  he  sincerely  re- 
pented of  his  past  life,  that  he  was  resolved  to  lead 
his  future  days  in  a  different  manner,  and  to  make 
what  amends  he  could  for  his  sins  to  society,  by 
bringing  one  of  the  greatest  rogues  in  it  to  justice. 
There  was  a  circumstance  which  much  pleased  the 
doctor,  and  made  him  conclude  that,  however  Ro- 
binson had  been  corrupted  by  his  old  master,  he  had 
naturally  a  good  disposition.  This  was,  that  Ro- 
binson declared  he  was  chiefly  induced  to  the  dis- 
covery by  what  had  happened  at  the  pawnbroker's, 
and  by  the  miseries  which  he  there  perceived  he 
had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  on  Booth  and 
his  family. 

The  next  day  Booth  and  h'is  wife,  at  the  doctor's 
instance,  dined  with  colonel  James  and  his  lady, 
where  they  were  received  with  great  civility,  and  all 
matters  were  accommodated,  without  Booth  ever 
knowing  a  syllable  of  the  challenge  even  to  this  day. 

The  doctor  insisted  very  strongly  on  having  Miss 
Harris  taken  into  custody,  and  said,  if  she  was  his 
sister,  he  would  deliver  her  to  justice.  He  added 
besides,  that  it  was  impossible  to  screen  her  and 
carry  on  the  prosecution,  or,  indeed,  recover  the 
estate.  Amelia  at  last  begged  the  delay  of  one  day 
only,  in  which  time  she  wrote  a  letter  to  her  sister, 
informing  her  of  the  discovery,  and  the  danger  in 

•  "  WTiat  none  of  all  the  Gods  could  grant  thy  vows. 
That,  Turnus,  this  auspicious  day  bestows." 
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which  she  stood,  and  begged  her  earnestly  to  make 
her  escape,  with  many  assurances  that  she  would 
never  suffer  her  to  know  any  distress.  This  letter 
she  sent  away  express,  and  it  had  the  desired  effect ; 
for  Miss  Harris,  having  received  sufficient  informa- 
tion from  the  attorney  to  the  same  purpose,  imme- 
diately set  out  for  Pool,  and  from  thence  to  France, 
cairying  with  her  all  her  money,  most  of  her  clothes, 
and  some  few  jewels.  She  had,  indeed,  packed  up 
plate  and  jewels  to  the  value  of  two  thousand  pounds 
and  upwards.  But  Booth,  to  whom  Amelia  com- 
municated the  letter,  prevented  her  by  ordering 
the  man  that  went  with  the  express  (who  had  been 
a  Serjeant  of  the  foot-guards  recommended  to  him 
by  Atkinson)  to  suffer  the  lady  to  go  whither  she 
pleased,  but  not  to  take  any  thing  with  her  except 
her  clothes,  which  he  was  carefully  to  search.  These 
orders  were  obeyed  punctually,  and  with  these  she 
was  obliged  to  comply. 

Two  days  after  the  bird  was  flown  a  warrant  from 
the  lord  chief  justice  arrived  to  take  her  up,  the 
messenger  of  which  returned  with  the  news  of  her 
flight,  highly  to  the  satisfaction  of  Amelia,  and 
consequently  of  Booth,  and,  indeed,  not  greatly  to 
the  grief  of  the  doctor. 

About  a  week  afterwards  Booth  and  Amelia, 
with  their  children  and  captain  Atkinson  and  his 
lady,  all  set  forward  together  for  Amelia's  house, 
where  they  arrived  amidst  the  acclamations  of  all  the 
neighbours  and  every  public  demonstration  of  joy. 

They  found  the  house  ready  prepared  to  receive 
them  by  Atkinson's  friend  the  old  serjeant,  and  a 
good  dinner  prepared  for  them  by  Amelia's  old 
nurse,  who  was  addressed  with  the  utmost  duty  by 
her  son  and  daughter,  most  affectionately  caressed 
by  Booth  and  his  wife,  and  by  Amelia's  absolute 
command  seated  next  to  herself  at  the  table.  At 
which,  perhaps,  were  assembled  some  of  the  best 
and  happiest  people  then  in  the  world. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

In  which  the  history  is  conchided. 
Having  brought  our  history  to  a  conclusion,  as  to 
those  points  in  which  we  presume  our  reader  was 
chiefly  interested,  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  we 
shall  in  this,  by  way  of  epilogue,  endeavour  to  sa- 
tisfy his  curiosity  as  to  what  hath  since  happened 
to  the  principal  personages  of  whom  we  have  treated 
in  the  foregoing  pages. 

Colonel  James  and  his  lady,  after  living  in  a  po- 
lite manner  for  many  years  together,  at  last  agreed 
to  live  in  as  polite  a  manner  asunder.  The  colonel 
hath  kept  Miss  Matthews  ever  since,  and  is  at 
length  grown  to  dote  on  her  (though  now  very  dis- 
agreeable in  her  person,  and  immensely  fat)  to  such 
a  degree  that  he  submits  to  be  treated  by  her  in  the 
most  tyrannical  manner. 

He  allows  his  lady  eight  hundred  pounds  a-year, 
with  which  she  divides  her  time  between  Tunbridge, 
Bath,  and  London,  and  passes  about  nine  hours  in 
the  twenty-four  at  cards.  Her  income  is  lately  in- 
creased by  three  thousand  pounds  left  her  by  her 
brother  colonel  Bath,  who  was  killed  in  a  duel  about 
six  yeai-s  ago  by  a  gentleman  who  told  the  colonel 
he  differed  from  him  in  opinion. 

The  noble  peer  and  Mrs.  Ellison  have  been  both 
dead  several  years,  and  both  of  the  consequences  of 
their  favourite  vices  ;  Mrs.  Ellison  having  fallen  a 
martyr  to  her  liquor,  and  the  other  to  his  amours, 
by  which  he  was  at  last  become  so  rotten  that  he 
stunk  above  ground. 

The  attorney.  Murphy,  was  brought  to  his  trial 
at    the    Old   Bailey,  where,    after    much    quibbling 


about  the  meaning  of  a  very  plain  act  of  parliament, 
he  was  at  length  convicted  of  forgery,  and  was  soon 
afterwards  hanged  at  Tyburn. 

The  witness  for  some  time  seemed  to  reform  his 
life,  and  received  a  small  pension  from  Booth  ;  after 
which  he  returned  to  vicious  courses,  took  a  purse 
on  the  highway,  was  detected  and  taken,  and  fol- 
lowed the  last  steps  of  his  old  master.  So  apt  are 
men  whose  manners  have  been  once  thoroughly 
corrupted,  to  return,  from  any  dawn  of  an  amend- 
ment, into  the  dark  paths  of  vice. 

As  to  Miss  Harris,  she  lived  three  years  with  a 
broken  heart  at  Boulogne,  where  she  received  annu- 
ally fifty  pounds  from  her  sister,  who  was  hardly 
prevailed  on  by  Dr.  Harrison  not  to  send  her  a  hun- 
dred, and  then  died  in  a  most  miserable  manner. 

Mr.  Atkinson  upon  the  whole  hath  led  a  very 
happy  life  with  his  wife,  though  he  hath  been  some- 
times obliged  to  pay  proper  homage  to  her  superior 
understanding  and  knowledge.  This,  however,  he 
cheerfully  submits  to,  and  she  makes  him  proper 
returns  of  fondness.  They  have  two  fine  boys,  of 
whom  they  are  equally  fond.  He  is  lately  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  last  summer  both  he  and 
his  wife  paid  a  visit  of  three  months  to  Booth  and 
his  wife. 

Dr.  Harrison  is  grown  old  in  years  and  in  ho- 
nour, beloved  and  respected  by  all  his  parishioners 
and  by  all  his  neighbours.  He  divides  his  time 
between  his  parish,  his  old  town,  and  Booth's — at 
which  last  place  he  had,  two  years  ago,  a  gentle 
fit  of  the  gout,  being  the  first  attack  of  that  dis- 
temper. During  this  fit  Amelia  Avas  his  nurse,  and 
her  two  eldest  daughters  sat  vip  alternately  with  him 
for  a  whole  week.  The  eldest  of  those  girls, 
whose  name  is  Amelia,  is  his  favourite ;  she  is  the 
picture  of  her  mother,  and  it  is  thought  the  doctor 
hath  distinguished  her  in  his  will,  for  he  hath  de- 
clared that  he  will  leave  his  whole  fortune,  except 
some  few  charities,  among  Amelia's  children. 

As  to  Booth  and  Amelia,  Fortune  seems  to  have 
made  them  large  amends  for  the  tricks  she  played 
them  in  their  youth.  They  have,  ever  since  the 
above  period  of  this  history,  enjoyed  an  uninter- 
rupted course  of  health  and  happiness.  In  about 
six  weeks  after  Booth's  first  coming  into  the  coun- 
try he  went  to  London  and  paid  all  his  debts  of 
honour ;  after  which,  and  a  stay  of  two  days  only, 
he  returned  into  the  country,  and  hath  never  since 
been  thirty  miles  from  home.  He  hath  two  boys 
and  four  girls  ;  the  eldest  of  the  boys,  he  who  hath 
made  his  appearance  in  this  history,  is  just  come 
from  the  university,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  gentle- 
men and  best  scholars  of  his  age.  The  second 
is  just  going  from  school,  and  is  intended  for  the 
church,  that  being  his  own  choice.  His  eldest 
daughter  is  a  woman  grown,  but  we  must  not  men- 
tion her  age.  A  marriage  was  proposed  to  her  the 
other  day  with  a  young  fellow  of  a  good  estate,  but 
she  never  would  see  him  more  than  once ;  "  For 
doctor  Harrison,"  says  she,  "  told  me  he  was  illi- 
terate, and  I  am  sure  he  is  ill-natured."  The 
second  girl  is  three  years  younger  than  her  sister, 
and  the  others  are  yet  children. 

Amelia  is  still  the  finest  woman  in  England  of 
her  age.  Booth  himself  often  avers  she  is  as  hand- 
some as  ever.  Nothing  can  equal  the  serenity  of 
their  lives.  Amelia  declared  to  me  the  other  day, 
that  she  did  not  remember  to  have  seen  her  husband 
out  of  humour  these  ten  years ;  and,  upon  my  in- 
sinuating to  her  that  he  had  the  best  of  wives,  she 
answered  with  a  smile  that  she  ought  to  be  so,  for 
that  he  had  made  her  the  happiest  of  women. 
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BOOK  I.  CHAPTER  I. 

Showin"  the  wholesome  uses  drawn  from  recording  the  achieve- 
ments   of   those    wonderful   productions  of   nature  called 
Great  Men. 

As  it  is  necessary  that  all  i^reat  and  surprising  events, 
the  designs  of  which  are  laid,  conducted,  and  brought 
to  perfection  by  the  utmost  force  of  human  inven- 
tion and  art,  should  be  produced  by  great  and  emi- 
nent men,  so  the  lives  of  such  may  be  justly  and 
properly  styled  the  quintessence  of  history.  In  these, 
when  delivered  to  us  by  sensible  writers,  we  are  not 
only  most  agreeably  entertained,  but  most  usefully 
instructed  ;  for,  besides  the  attaining  hence  a  con- 
summate knowledge  of  human  nature  in  gen-eral ;  of 
its  secret  springs,  various  windings,  and  perplexed 
mazes  ;  we  have  here  before  our  eyes  lively  examples 
of  whatever  is  amiable  or  detestable,  worthy  of  ad- 
miration or  abhorrence,  and  are  consequently  taught, 
in  a  manner  infinitely  more  effectual  than  by  precept, 
what  we  are  eagerly  to  imitate  or  carefully  to  avoid. 
But  besides  the  two  obvious  advantages  of  survey- 
ing, as  it  were  in  a  picture,  the  true  beauty  of  virtue 
and  deformity  of  vice,  we  may  moreover  learn  from 
Plutarch,  Nepos,  Suetonius,  and  other  biographers, 
this  useful  lesson,  not  too  hastily,  nor  in  the  gross, 
to  bestow  either  our  praise  or  censure  ;  since  we 
shall  often  find  such  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil  in 
the  same  character  that  it  may  require  a  very  accu- 
rate judgment  and  a  very  elaborate  inquiry  to  de- 
termine on  which  side  the  balance  turns,  for  though 
we  sometimes  meet  with  an  Aristides  or  a  Brutus, 
a  Lysander  or  a  Nero,  yet  far  the  greater  number 
are  of  the  mixed  kind,  neither  totally  good  nor  bad  ; 
their  greatest  virtues  being  obscured  and  allayed  by 
their  vices,  and  tliose  again  softened  and  coloured 
over  by  their  virtues. 

Of  this  kind  was  the  illustrious  person  whose  his- 
tory we  now  undertake  ;  to  whom,  though  Nature 
had  given  the  greatest  and  most  shining  endowments, 
she  had  not  given  them  absolutely  pure  and  without 
allay.  Though  he  had  much  of  the  admirable  in  his 
character,  as  much  perhaps  as  is  usually  to  be  found 
in  a  hero,  I  will  not  yet  venture  to  affirm  that  he 
was  entirely  free  from  all  defects,  or  that  the  sharp 
eyes  of  censure  could  not  spy  out  some  little  ble- 
mishes lurking  amongst  his  many  great  perfections. 
We  would  not  therefore  be  understood  to  affect 
giving  the  reader  a  perfect  or  consummate  pattern 
of  human  excellence,  but  rather,  by  faithfully  re- 
cording some  little  imperfections  which  sliadowed 
over  the  lustre  of  those  great  qualities  which  we 
shall  here  record,  to  teach  the  lesson  we  have  above 
mentioned,  to  induce  our  reader  with  us  to  lament 
the  frailty  of  human  nature,  and  to  convince  him 
that  no  mortal,  after  a  thorough  scrutiny,  can  be  a 
proper  object  of  our  adoration. 

But  before  we  enter  on  this  great  work  we  must 
endeavour  to  remove  some  errors  of  opinion  which 
mankind  have,  by  the  disingenuity  of  writers,  con- 
tracted :  for  these,  from  their  fear  of  contradicting 
the  obsolete  and  absurd  doctrines  of  a  set  of  simple 
fellows,  called,  in  derision,  sages  or  philosophers, 
have  endeavoured,  as  much  as  possible,  to  confound 
the  ideas  of  greatness  and  goodness  ;  whereas  no 
two  things  can  possibly  be  more  distinct  from  each 


other,  for  greatness  consists  in  bringing  all  manner  of 
mischief  on  mankind,  and  goodness  in  removing  it 
from  them.  It  seems  therefore  very  unlikely  that 
the  same  person  should  possess  them  both  ;  and  yet 
nothing  is  more  usual  with  writers,  who  find  many 
instances  of  greatness  in  their  favourite  hero,  than 
to  make  him  a  compliment  of  goodness  into  the  bar- 
gain ;  and  this,  without  considering  that  by  such 
means  they  destroy  the  great  perfection  called  uni- 
formity of  character.  In  the  histories  of  Alexander 
and  Cffisar  we  are  frequently,  and  indeed  imperti- 
nently, reminded  of  their  benevolence  and  genero- 
sity, of  their  clemency  and  kindness.  When  the  for- 
mer had  with  fire  and  sword  overrun  a  vast  empire, 
had  destroyed  the  lives  of  an  immense  number  of 
innocent  wretches,  had  scattered  ruin  and  desolation 
like  a  whirlwind,  we  are  told,  as  an  example  of  his 
clemency,  that  he  did  not  cut  the  throat  of  an  old 
woman,  and  ravish  her  daughters,  but  was  content 
with  only  undoing  them.  And  when  the  mighty 
Csesar,  with  wonderful  greatness  of  mind,  had  de- 
stroyed the  liberties  of  his  country,  and  with  all  the 
means  of  fraud  and  force  had  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  equals,  had  corrupted  and  enslaved  the 
greatest  people  whom  the  sun  ever  saw,  we  are  re- 
minded, as  an  evidence  of  his  generosity,  of  his  lar- 
gesses to  his  followers  and  tools,  by  whose  means  he 
had  accomplished  his  purpose,  and  by  whose  assist- 
ance he  was  to  establish  it. 

Now,  who  doth  not  see  that  such  sneaking  quali- 
ties as  these  are  rather  to  be  bewailed  as  imperfec- 
tions than  admired  as  ornaments  in  these  great  men  ; 
rather  obscuring  their  glory,  and  holding  them  back 
in  their  race  to  greatness,  indeed  unworthy  the  end 
for  which  they  seem  to  have  come  into  the  world, 
viz.  of  perpetrating  vast  and  mighty  mischief? 

We  hope  our  reader  will  have  reason  justly  to  ac- 
quit us  of  any  such  confounding  ideas  in  the  follow- 
ing pages  ;  in  which,  as  we  are  to  record  the  actions 
of  a  great  man,  so  we  have  nowhere  mentioned  any 
spark  of  goodness  which  had  discovered  itself  either 
faintly  in  him,  or  more  glaringly  in  any  other  per- 
son, but  as  a  meanness  and  imperfection,  disquali- 
fying them  for  undertakings  which  lead  to  honour 
and  esteem  among  men. 

As  our  hero  had  as  little  as  perhaps  is  to  be  found 
of  that  meanness,  indeed  only  enough  to  make  him 
partaker  of  the  imperfection  of  humanity,  instead  of 
the  perfection  of  diabolism,  we  have  ventured  to 
call  him  The  Great ;  nor  do  we  doubt  but  our  reader, 
when  he  hath  perused  his  story,  will  concur  with  us 
in  allowing  him  that  title. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Giving  an  account  of  as  many  of  our  hero's  ancestors  as  can  be 
gathered  out  of  the  rulil)ish  of  antiquity,  wldch  hath  been 
carefully  sifted  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  the  custom  of  all  biographers,  at  their  entrance 
into  their  work,  to  step  a  little  backwards  (as  far, 
indeed,  generally  as  they  are  able)  and  to  trace  up 
their  hero,  as  the  ancients  did  the  river  Nile,  till  an 
incapacity  of  proceeding  higher  puts  an  end  to  their 
search. 

What  first  gave  rise  to  this  method  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  determine.  Sometimes  I  have  thought 
that  the  hero's  ancestors  have  been  introduced  as 
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foils  to  himself.  Again,  I  have  imagined  it  might 
be  to  obviate  a  suspicion  that  such  extraordinary 
personages  were  not  produced  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature,  and  may  have  proceeded  from  the  author's 
fear  that,  if  we  were  not  told  who  their  fathers  were, 
they  might  be  in  danger,  like  prince  Prettyman,  of 
being  supposed  to  have  had  none.  Lastly,  and  per- 
haps more  truly,  I  have  conjectured  that  the  design 
of  the  biographer  hath  been  no  more  than  to  show 
his  great  learning  and  knowledge  of  antiquity.  A 
design  to  which  the  world  hath  probably  owed  many 
notable  discoveries,  and  indeed  most  of  the  labours 
of  our  antiquarians. 

But  whatever  original  this  custom  had,  it  is  now 
too  well  established  to  be  disputed.  I  shall  there- 
fore conform  to  it  in  the  strictest  manner. 

Mr.  Jonathan  "Wild,  or  Wyld,  then  (for  he  him- 
self did  not  always  agree  in  one  method  of  spelling 
his  name),  was  descended  from  the  great  Wolfstan 
Wild,  who  came  over  with  Hengist,  and  distin- 
guished himself  very  eminently  at  that  famous  fes- 
tival, where  the  Britons  were  so  treacherously  mur- 
dered by  the  Saxons  ;  for  when  the  word  was  given, 
t.  e.  Nemet  eour  Saxes,  take  out  your  sioords,  this 
gentleman,  being  a  little  hard  of  hearing,  mistook 
the  sound  for  Nemet  her  sacs,  take  out  their  purses  ; 
instead  therefore  of  applying  to  the  throat,  he  im- 
mediately applied  to  the  pocket  of  his  guest,  and 
contented  himself  with  taking  all  that  he  had,  with- 
out attempting  his  life. 

The  next  ancestor  of  our  hero  who  was  remark- 
ably eminent  was  Wild,  surnamed  Langfanger,  or 
Longfinger.  He  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  and  was  strictly  attached  to  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
whose  friendship  he  was  recommended  to  by  his 
great  excellence  in  an  art  of  which  Hubert  was 
himself  the  inventor ;  he  could,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  proprietor,  with  great  ease  and  dexterity, 
draw  forth  a  man's  purse  from  any  part  of  his  gar- 
ment where  it  was  deposited,  and  hence  he  derived 
his  surname.  This  gentleman  was  the  first  of  his 
family  who  had  the  honour  to  suffer  for  the  good  of 
his  country  :  on  whom  a  wit  of  that  time  made  the 
following  epitaph  : 

O  shame  o'  justice  1  Wild  is  hang'd, 

For  thatteii  he  a  pocket  fang'd, 

While  safe  old  Hubert,  aud  his  gang. 

Doth  pocket  o'  the  nation  fang. 
Langfanger  left  a  son  named  Edward,  whom  he 
had  carefully  instructed  in  the  art  for  which  he  him- 
self was  so  famous.  This  Edward  had  a  grandson, 
who  served  as  a  volunteer  under  the  famous  Sir 
John  Falstaff,  and  by  his  gallant  demeanour  so  re- 
commended himself  to  his  captain,  that  he  would 
have  certainly  been  promoted  by  him,  had  Harry 
the  fifth  kept  his  word  with  his  old  companion. 

After  the  death  of  Edward  the  family  remained 
in  some  obscurity  do-\vn  to  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
first,  when  James  Wild  distinguished  himself  on 
both  sides  the  question  in  the  civil  wars,  passing  from 
one  to  t'other,  as  Heaven  seemed  to  declare  itself  in 
favour  of  either  party.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  James 
not  being  rewarded  according  to  his  merits,  as  is 
usually  the  case  of  such  impartial  persons,  he  asso- 
ciated himself  with  a  brave  man  of  those  times, 
whose  name  was  Hind,  and  declared  open  war  with 
both  parties.  He  was  successful  in  several  actions, 
and  spoiled  many  of  the  enemy  :  till  at  length,  being 
overpowered  and  taken,  he  was,  contrary  to  the 
law  of  arms,  put  basely  and  cowardly  to  death  by  a 
combination  between  twelve  men  of  the  enemy's 
party,  who,  after  some  consultation,  unanimously 
agreed  on  the  said  murder. 

This  Edward  took  to  wife  Rebecca,  the  daughter 


of  the  above-mentioned  John  Hind,  esq.,  by  whom 
he  had  issue  John,  Edward,  Thomas,  and  Jonathan, 
and  three  daughters,  namely,  Grace,  Charity,  and 
Honour.  John  followed  the  fortunes  of  his  father, 
and,  sulTering  with  him,  left  no  issue.  Edward  was 
so  remarkable  for  his  compassionate  temper  that  he 
sjjent  his  life  in  soliciting  the  causes  of  the  distressed 
captives  in  Newgate,  and  is  reported  to  have  held 
a  strict  friendship  with  an  eminent  divine  who  soli- 
cited the  spiritual  causes  of  the  said  captives.  He 
married  Editha,  daughter  and  co-heii-ess  of  Geotfry 
Snap,  gent.,  who  long  enjoyed  an  oiSce  under  the 
high  sheriff  of  London  and  Middlesex,  by  which, 
with  great  reputation,  he  acquired  a  handsome  for- 
tune :  by  her  he  had  no  issue.  Thomas  went  very 
young  abroad  to  one  of  our  American  colonies,  and 
hath  not  been  since  heard  of.  As  for  the  daughters, 
Grace  was  married  to  a  merchant  of  Yorkshire  who 
dealt  in  horses.  Charity  took  to  husband  an  emi- 
nent gentleman,  whose  name  I  cannot  learn,  but 
who  was  famous  for  so  friendly  a  disposition  that  he 
was  bail  for  above  a  hundred  persons  in  one  year. 
He  had  likewise  the  remarkable  humour  of  walking 
in  Westminster-hall  with  a  straw  in  his  shoe.  Ho- 
nour, the  youngest,  died  unmarried  :  she  lived  many 
years  in  this  town,  was  a  great  frequenter  of  plays, 
and  used  to  be  remarkable  for  distributing  oranges 
to  all  who  would  accept  of  them. 

Jonathan  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Scragg 
Hollow,  of  Hockley-in-the-Hole,  esq.  ;  and  by  her 
had  Jonathan,  who  is  the  illustrious  subject  of  these 
memoirs. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  birth,  parentage,  and  education  of  Mr.  Joualhan  Wild 
the  Great. 

It  is  observable  that  Nature  seldom  produces  any 
one  who  is  afterwards  to  act  a  notable  part  on  the 
stage  of  life,  but  she  gives  some  warning  of  her  in- 
tention ;  and,  as  the  dramatic  poet  generally  pre- 
pares the  entry  of  every  considerable  character  with 
a  solemn  narrative,  or  at  least  a  great  flourish  of 
drums  and  trumpets,  so  doth  this  ovir  Alma  Mater 
by  some  shrewd  hints  pre-admonish  us  of  her  inten- 
tion, giving  us  warning,  as  it  were,  and  crying — 

Venienti  occurritc  murho.     . 

Thus  Astyages,  who  was  the  grandfather  of  Cyrus, 
dreamt  that  his  daughter  was  brought  to  bed  of  a 
vine,  whose  branches  overspread  all  Asia ;  and  He- 
cuba, while  big  with  Paris,  dreamt  that  she  was  de- 
livered of  a  firebrand  that  set  all  Troy  in  flames  ;  so 
did  the  mother  of  our  great  man,  while  she  was 
with  child  of  him,  dream  that  she  was  enjoyed  in 
the  night  by  the  gods  Mercury  and  Priapus.  This 
dream  puzzled  all  the  learned  astrologers  of  her 
time,  seeming  to  imply  in  it  a  contradiction  ;  Mer- 
cury being  the  god  of  ingenuity,  and  Priapus  the 
terror  of  those  who  practised  it.  What  made  this 
dream  the  more  wonderful,  and  perhaps  the  true 
cause  of  its  being  remembered,  was  a  very  extraor- 
dinary circumstance,  sufficiently  denoting  something 
preternatural  in  it ;  for  though  she  had  never  heard 
even  the  name  of  either  of  these  gods,  she  repeated 
these  very  words  in  the  morning,  with  only  a  small 
mistake  of  the  quantity  of  the  latter,  which  she  chose 
to  call  Priapus  instead  of  Priapus  ;  and  her  husband 
swore  that,  though  he  might  possibly  have  named 
Mercury  to  her  (for  he  had  heard  of  such  an  heathen 
god),  he  never  in  his  life  could  anywise  have  put  her 
in  mind  of  that  other  deity,  with  whom  he  had  no 
acquaintance. 

Another  remarkable  incident  was,  that  during  her 
whole  pregnancy  she  constantly  longed   for  every- 
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thing  she  saw ;  nor  could  be  satisfied  with  her  wish 
unless  she  enjoyed  it  clandestinely  ;  and  as  nature, 
by  true  and  accurate  observers,  is  remarked  to  give 
us  no  appetites  without  furnishing  us  with  the  means 
of  gratifying  them;  so  had  she  at  this  time  a  most 
marvellous  glutinous  quality  attending  her  fingers, 
to  which,  as  to  birdlime,  everything  closely  adhered 
that  she  handled. 

To  omit  other  stories,  some  of  which  may  be  per- 
haps the  growth  of  superstition,  we  proceed  to  the 
birth  of  our  hero,  who  made  his  first  appearance  on 
this  great  theatre  the  very  day  when  the  plague  first 
broke  out  in  1665.  Some  say  his  mother  was  deli- 
vered of  him  in  an  house  of  an  orbicular  or  round 
form  in  Covent-garden  ;  but  of  this  we  are  not  cer- 
tain. He  was  some  years  afterwards  baptised  by 
the  famous  Mr.  Titus  Gates. 

Nothing  very  remarkable  passed  in  his  years  of 
infancy,  save  that,  as  the  letters  th  are  the  most  dif- 
ficult of  pronunciation,  and  the  last  which  a  child 
attains  to  the  utterance  of,  so  they  were  the  first 
that  came  with  any  readiness  from  young  master 
Wild.  Nor  must  we  omit  the  early  indications 
which  he  gave  of  the  sweetness  of  his  temper  ;  for 
though  he  was  by  no  means  to  be  terrified  into  com- 
pliance, yet  might  he,  by  a  sugar-plum,  be  brought 
to  your  purpose  :  indeed,  to  say  the  truth,  he  was 
to  be  bribed  to  anything,  which  made  many  say  he 
■was  certainly  born  to  be  a  great  man. 

He  was  scarce  settled  at  school  before  he  gave 
marks  of  his  lofty  and  aspiring  temper ;  and  was 
regarded  by  all  his  schoolfellows  with  that  deference 
which  men  generally  pay  to  those  superior  geniuses 
who  will  exact  it  of  them.  If  an  orchard  was  to  be 
robbed  Wild  was  consulted,  and,  though  he  was 
himself  seldom  concerned  in  the  execution  of  the 
design,  yet  was  he  always  coucerter  of  it,  and  trea- 
surer of  the  booty,  some  little  part  of  which  he 
would  now  and  then,  with  wonderful  generosity, 
bestow  on  those  who  took  it.  He  was  generally 
very  secret  on  these  occasions  ;  but  if  any  offered  to 
plunder  of  his  own  head,  without  acquainting  master 
Wild,  and  making  a  deposit  of  the  booty,  he  was  sure 
to  have  an  information  against  him  lodged  with  the 
schoolmaster,  and  to  be  severely  punished  for  his 
pains. 

He  discovered  so  little  attention  to  school-learn- 
ing that  his  master,  who  was  a  very  wise  and  worthy 
man,  soon  gave  over  all  care  and  trouble  on  that 
account,  and,  acquainting  his  parents  that  their  son 
proceeded  extremely  well  in  his  studies,  he  permit- 
ted his  pupil  to  follow  his  own  inclinations,  per- 
ceiving they  led  him  to  nobler  pursuits  than  the 
sciences,  which  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
a  very  unprofitable  study,  and  indeed  greatly  to 
hinder  the  advancement  of  men  in  the  world  :  but 
though  master  Wild  was  not  esteemed  the  readiest 
at  making  his  exercise,  he  was  universally  allowed 
to  be  the  most  dexterous  at  stealing  it  of  all  his 
schoolfellows,  being  never  detected  in  such  furtive 
compositions,  nor  indeed  in  any  other  exercitations 
of  his  great  talents,  which  all  inclined  the  same  Avay, 
but  once,  when  he  had  laid  violent  hands  on  a  book 
called  Gradus  ad  Parnassiim,  i.  e.  A  step  towards 
Parnassus ;  on  which  account  his  master,  who  was 
a  man  of  most  wonderful  wit  and  sagacity,  is  said 
to  have  told  him  he  wished  it  might  not  prove  in  the 
event  Gradus  ad  Patibulum,  i.  e.  A  step  towards  the 
gallows. 

But,  though  he  would  not  give  himself  the  pains 
requisite  to  acquire  a  competent  sufficiency  in  the 
learned  languages,  yet  did  he  readily  listen  with  at- 
tention to  others,  especially  when  they  translated  the 
classical  authors  to  him  ;  nor  was  he  in  the  least 


backward,  at  all  such  times,  to  express  hie  approba- 
tion. He  was  wonderfully  pleased  with  that  passage 
in  the  eleventh  Iliad  where  Achilles  is  said  to  have 
bound  two  sons  of  Priam  upon  a  mountain,  and 
afterwards  to  have  released  them  for  a  sum  of  money. 
This  was,  he  said,  alone  sufficient  to  refute  those 
who  affected  a  contempt  for  the  wisdom  of  the  an- 
cients, and  an  undeniable  testimony  of  the  great 
antiquity  of  priggism.*  He  was  ravished  with  the 
account  which  Nestor  gives  in  the  same  book  of 
the  rich  booty  which  he  bore  off  (i.  e.  stole)  from 
the  Elean-5.  He  was  desirous  of  having  this  often 
repeated  to  him,  and  at  the  end  of  every  repetition 
he  constantly  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and  said  it  ivas 
a  fflorimis  booty. 

When  the  story  of  Cacus  was  read  to  him  out  of 
the  eighth  ^neid  he  generously  pitied  the  unhappy 
fate  of  that  great  man,  to  whom  he  thought  Her- 
cules much  too  severe  :  one  of  his  schoolfellows 
commending  the  dexterity  of  drawing  the  oxen  back- 
ward  by  their  tails  into  his  den,  he  smiled,  and  with 
some  disdain  said,  He  could  have  taught  him  a  better 
way. 

He  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  heroes,  particu- 
larly of  Alexander  the  Great,  between  whom  and 
the  late  king  of  Sweden  he  would  frequently  draw 
parallels.  He  was  much  delighted  with  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Czar's  retreat  from  the  latter,  who 
carried  off  the  inhabitants  of  great  cities  to  people 
his  own  country.  This,  he  said,  teas  not  once  thought 
of  by  Alexander ;  but  added,  perhaps  he  did  not  want 
them. 

Happy  had  it  been  for  him  if  he  had  confined 
himself  to  this  sphere  ;  but  his  chief,  if  not  only 
blemish,  Avas,  that  he  would  sometimes,  from  an  hu- 
mility in  his  nature  too  pernicious  to  true  greatness, 
condescend  to  an  intimacy  with  inferior  things  and 
persons.  Thus  the  Spanish  rogue  was  his  favourite 
book,  and  the  Cheats  of  Scapin  his  favourite  play. 

The  young  geutleman  being  now  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  his  father,  from  a  foolish  prejudice  to  our 
universities,  and  out  of  a  false  as  well  as  excessive 
regard  to  his  morals,  brought  his  son  to  town,  where 
he  resided  with  him  till  he  was  of  an  age  to  travel. 
Whilst  he  was  here,  all  imaginable  care  was  taken 
of  his  instruction,  his  father  endeavouring  his  ut- 
most to  inculate  principles  of  honour  and  gentility 
into  his  son. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Mr.  Wild's  first  entiauce  into  the  world.     His  acquaintance 
with  count  La  Ruse. 

An  accident  happened  soon  after  his  arrival  in  town 
which  almost  saved  the  father  his  whole  labour  on 
this  head,  and  provided  master  Wild  a  better  tutor 
than  any  after-care  or  expense  could  have  furnished 
him  with.  The  old  gentleman,  it  seems,  was  a 
FOLLOWER  of  the  fortunes  of  Mr,  Snap,  son  of  Mr. 
Geoffry  Snap,  whom  we  have  before  mentioned  to 
have  enjoyed  a  reputable  office  under  the  sheriff  of 
London  and  Middlesex,  the  daughter  of  which 
Geoffry  had  intermarried  with  the  Wilds.  Mr.  Snap 
the  younger,  being  thereto  well  warranted,  had  laid 
violent  hands  on,  or,  as  the  vulgar  express  it,  arrested 
one  count  La  Ruse,  a  man  of  considerable  figure  in 
those  days,  and  had  confined  him  to  his  own  house 
till  he  could  find  two  seconds  who  would  in  a  formal 
manner  give  their  words  that  the  count  should,  at  a 
certain  day  and  place  appointed,  answer  all  that  one 
Thomas  Thimble,  a  tailor,  had  to  say  to  him ;  which 
Thomas  Thimble,  it  seems,  alleged  that  the  count 
bad,  according  to  the  law  of  the  realm,   made  over 

•  This  word,  in  the  cant  language,  signifies  thievery. 
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his  body  to  him  as  a  security  for  some  suits  of  clothes 
to  him  delivered  by  the  said  Thomas  Thimble.  Now 
as  the  count,  though  perfectly  a  man  of  honour,  could 
not  immediately  find  these  seconds,  he  was  obliged 
for  some  time  to  reside  at  Mr.  Snap's  house  :  for  it 
seems  the  law  of  the  land  is,  that  whoever  owes 
another  10^.,  or  indeed  21.,  may  be,  on  the  oath  of  that 
person,  immediately  taken  up  and  carried  away  from 
his  own  house  and  family,  and  kept  abroad  till  he  is 
made  to  owe  50/.,  whether  he  will  or  no  ;  for  which 
he  is  perhaps  afterwards  obliged  to  lie  in  gaol ;  and 
all  these  without  any  trial  had,  or  any  other  evidence 
of  the  debt  than  the  abovesaid  oath,  which  if  untrue, 
as  it  often  happens,  you  have  no  remedy  against  the 
perjurer  ;  he  was,  forsooth,  mistaken. 

But  though  Mr,  Snap  would  not  (as  perhaps  by 
the  nice  rules  of  honour  he  was  obliged)  dischai'ge 
the  count  on  his  parole,  yet  did  he  not  (as  by  the 
strict  rules  of  law  he  was  enabled)  confine  him  to 
his  chamber.  The  count  had  his  liberty  of  the  whole 
house,  and  Mr.  Snap,  using  only  the  precaution  of 
keeping  his  doors  well  locked  and  barred,  took  his 
prisoner's  word  that  he  would  not  go  forth. 

Mr.  Snap  had  by  his  second  lady  two  daughters, 
who  were  now  in  the  bloom  of  their  youth  and 
beauty.  These  young  ladies,  like  damsels  in  ro- 
mance, compassionated  the  captive  count,  and  en- 
deavoured by  all  means  to  make  his  confinement  less 
irksome  to  him ;  which,  though  they  were  both 
very  beautiful,  they  could  not  attain  by  any  other 
way  so  effectually  as  by  engaging  with  him  at  cards, 
in  which  contentions,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  the 
count  was  greatly  skQful. 

As  whisk  and  swabbers  was  the  game  then  in  the 
chief  vogue,  they  were  obliged  to' look  for  a  fourth 
person  in  order  to  make  up  their  parties.  Mr.  Snap 
himself  would  sometimes  relax  his  mind  from  the 
violent  fatigues  of  his  employment  by  these  recrea- 
tions ;  and  sometimes  a  neighbouring  young  gentle- 
man or  lady  came  in  to  their  assistance :  but  the 
most  frequent  guest  was  young  master  Wild,  who 
had  been  educated  from  his  infancy  with  the  Miss 
Snaps,  and  was,  by  all  the  neighbours,  allotted 
for  the  husband  of  Miss  Tishy,  or  Laetitia,  the  younger 
of  the  two  ;  for  though,  being  his  cousin-german,  she 
was  perhaps,  in  the  eye  of  a  strict  conscience,  some- 
what too  nearly  related  to  him,  yet  the  old  people 
on  both  sides,  though  sufficiently  scrupulous  in  nice 
matters,  agreed  to  overlook  this  objection. 

Men  of  great  genius  as  easily  discover  one  ano- 
ther as  freemasons  can.  It  was  therefore  no  won- 
der that  the  count  soon  conceived  an  inclination  to 
an  intimacy  with  our  young  hero,  whose  vast  abilities 
could  not  be  concealed  from  one  of  the  count's  dis- 
cernment ;  for  though  this  latter  was  so  expert  at 
his  cards  that  he  was  proverbially  said  to  play  the 
whole  game,  he  was  no  match  for  master  AVild,  who, 
inexperienced  as  he  was,  notwithstanding  all  the 
art,  the  dexterity,  and  often  the  fortune  of  his  ad- 
versary, never  failed  to  send  him  away  from  the 
table  with  less  in  his  pocket  than  he  brought  to  it, 
for  indeed  Langfanger  himself  could  not  have  ex- 
tracted a  purse  with  more  ingenuity  than  our  young 
hero. 

His  hands  made  frequent  visits  to  the  count's 
pocket  before  the  latter  had  entertained  any  suspi- 
cion of  him,  imputing  the  several  losses  he  sustained 
rather  to  the  innocent  and  sprightly  frolic  of  Miss 
Doshy,  or  Theodosia,  with  which,  as  she  indulged 
him  with  little  innocent  freedoms  about  her  person 
in  return,  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  be  con- 
tented ;  but  one  night,  when  Wild  imagined  the 
count  asleep,  he  made  so  unguarded  an  attack  upon 
him,  that  the  other  caught  him  in  the  fact :  however, 


he  did  not  think  proper  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
discovery  he  had  made,  but,  preventing  him  from  any 
booty  at  that  time,  he  only  took  care  for  the  future 
to  button  his  pockets,  and  to  pack  the  cards  with 
double  industry. 

So  far  was  this  detection  from  causing  any  quarrel 
between  these  two  prigs,*  that  in  reality  it  recom- 
mended them  to  each  other ;  for  a  wise  man,  that  is  to 
say  a  rogue,  considers  a  trick  in  life  as  a  gamester 
doth  a  trick  at  play.  It  sets  him  on  his  guard,  but 
he  admires  the  dexterity  of  him  who  plays  it.  These, 
therefore,  and  many  other  such  instances  of  inge- 
nuity, operated  so  violently  on  the  count,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  disparity  which  age,  title,  and  above 
all,  dress,  had  set  between  them,  he  resolved  to  enter 
into  an  acquaintance  with  Wild.  This  soon  pro- 
duced a  perfect  intimacy,  and  that  a  friendship, 
which  had  a  longer  duration  than  is  common  to  that 
passion  between  persons  who  only  propose  to  them- 
selves the  common  advantages  of  eating,  drinking, 
whoring,  or  borrowing  money  ;  which  ezids,  as  they 
soon  fail,  so  doth  the  friendship  founded  upon  them. 
Mutual  interest,  the  greatest  of  all  purposes,  was  the 
cement  of  this  alliance,  which  nothing,  of  conse- 
quence, but  superior  interest,  was  capable  of  die- 
solving. 

CHAPTER  V. 

A  dialogue  between  youn<f  Master  Wild  and  Count  La  Ruse, 
whicli,  having  extended  to  the  rejoinder,  had  a  very  quiet, 
easy,  and  natural  conclusion. 
One  evening,  after  the  Miss  Snaps  were  retired  to 
rest,  the  count  thus  addressed  himself  to  young 
Wild  :  "  You  cannot,  I  apprehend,  Mr.  Wild,  be 
such  a  stranger  to  your  own  great  capacity,  as  to  be 
surprised  when  I  tell  you  I  have  often  viewed,  with 
a  mixture  of  astonishment  and  concern,  your  shining 
qualities  confined  to  a  sphere  where  they  can  never 
reach  the  eyes  of  those  who  would  introduce  them 
properly  into  the  world,  and  raise  you  to  an  emi- 
nence where  you  may  blaze  out  to  the  admiration  of 
all  men.  I  assure  you  I  am  pleased  with  my  cap- 
tivity, when  I  reflect  I  am  likely  to  owe  to  it 
an  acquaintance,  and  I  hope  friendship,  with  the 
greatest  genius  of  my  age  ;  and,  what  is  still  more, 
when  I  indulge  my  vanity  with  a  prospect  of  draw- 
ing from  obscurity  (pardon  the  expression)  such 
talents  as  were,  I  believe,  never  before  like  to  have 
been  buried  in  it :  for  I  make  no  question  but,  at 
my  discharge  from  confinement,  which  will  now 
soon  happen,  I  shall  be  able  to  introduce  you  into 
company,  where  you  may  reap  the  advantage  of 
your  superior  parts. 

"  I  Avill  bring  you  acquainted,  sir,  with  those  who, 
as  they  are  capable  of  setting  a  true  value  on  such 
qualifications,  so  they  will  have  it  both  in  theii 
power  and  inclination  to  prefer  you  for  them.  Such 
an  introduction  is  the  only  advantage  you  want, 
without  which  your  merit  might  be  your  misfortune ; 
for  those  abilities  Avhich  would  entitle  you  to  honour 
and  profit  in  a  superior  station  may  render  you  only 
obnoxious  to  danger  and  disgrace  in  a  lower." 

Mr.  Wild  answered,  "  Sir,  I  am  not  insensible  of 
my  obligations  to  you,  as  well  for  the  over-value  you 
have  set  on  my  small  abilities,  as  for  the  kindness 
you  express  in  offering  to  introduce  me  among  my 
superiors.  I  must  own  my  father  hath  often  per- 
suaded me  to  push  myself  into  the  company  of  my 
betters  ;  but,  to  say  the  truth,  I  have  an  awkward 
pride  in  my  nature,  which  is  better  pleased  with 
being  at  the  head  of  the  lowest  class  than  at  the 
bottom  of  the  highest.  Permit  me  to  say,  though 
the  idea  may  be  somewhat  coarse,  I  had  rather  stand 
on  the  summit  of  a  dunghill  than  at  the  bottom  of  a 
•  Thieves. 
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hill  in  Paradise.  I  have  always  thought  it  signifies 
little  into  what  rank  of  life  I  am  thrown,  provided  1 
make  a  great  figure  therein,  and  should  be  as  well 
satisfied  with  exerting  my  talents  well  at  the  head 
of  a  small  party  or  gang,  as  in  the  command  of  a 
mighty  army  ;  for  I  am  far  from  agreeing  Avith  you, 
that  great  parts  are  often  lost  in  a  low  situation  ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  am  convinced  it  is  impossible  they 
should  be  lost.  I  have  often  persuaded  myself  that 
there  were  not  fewer  than  a  thousand  in  Alexander's 
troops  capable  of  performing  what  Alexander  him- 
self did. 

"  But,  because  such  spirits  were  not  elected  or 
destined  to  an  imperial  command,  are  we  there- 
fore to  imagine  they  came  off  witliout  a  booty  ?  or 
that  they  contented  themselves  with  the  share  in 
common  with  their  comrades  '?  Surely,  no.  In 
civil  life,  doubtless,  the  same  genius,  the  same  en- 
dowments, have  often  composed  the  statesman  and 
the  prig,  for  so  we  call  what  the  vulgar  name  a  thief. 
The  same  parts,  the  same  actions,  often  promo ;e  men 
to  the  head  of  superior  societies,  which  raise  them 
to  the  liead  of  lower ;  and  where  is  the  essential 
difference  if  the  one  ends  on  Tower-hill  and  the 
other  at  Tyburn  1  Hath  the  block  any  preference 
to  the  gallows,  or  the  ax  to  the  halter,  but  was  given 
them  by  the  ill-guided  judgment  of  men '?  You  will 
pardon  me,  theretbre,  if  I  am  not  so  hastily  infiamed 
with  the  common  outside  of  things,  nor  join  the 
general  opinion  in  preferring  one  state  to  another. 
A  guinea  is  as  valuable  in  a  leathern  as  in  an  em- 
broidered purse  ;  and  a  cod's  head  is  a  cod's  head 
still,  whether  in  a  pewter  or  a  silver  dish." 

The  count  replied  as  follows :  "  What  you  have 
now  said  doth  not  lessen  my  idea  of  your  capacity, 
but  confirms  my  opinion  of  the  ill  effects  of  bad  and 
low  company.  Can  any  man  doubt  whether  it  is 
better  to  be  a  great  statesman  or  a  common  thief? 
I  have  often  heard  that  the  devil  used  to  say,  where 
or  to  whom  I  know  not,  tliat  it  was  better  to  reign 
in  Hell  than  to  be  a  valet-de-chambre  in  Heaven, 
and  perhaps  he  was  in  the  right ;  but  sure,  if  he  had 
had  the  choice  of  reigning  in  either,  he  would  have 
chosen  better.  The  truth  therefore  is,  that  by  low 
conversation  we  contract  a  greater  awe  for  high 
things  than  they  deserve.  We  decline  great  pursuits 
not  fiom  contempt  but  despair.  The  man  who  pre- 
fers the  high  road  to  a  more  reputable  way  of  making 
his  fortune  doth  it  because  he  imagines  the  one 
easier  than  the  other  ;  but  you  yourself  have  as- 
serted, and  with  undoubted  truth,  that  the  same 
abilities  qualify  you  for  undertaking,  and  the  same 
means  will  bring  you  to  your  end  in  both  journeys — 
as  in  music  it  is  the  same  tune,  whether  you  play  it 
in  a  higher  or  a  lower  key.  To  instance  in  some 
particulars:  is  it  not  the  same  qualifications  which 
enables  this  man  to  hire  himself  as  a  servant,  and  to 
get  into  the  confidence  and  secrets  of  his  master  in 
order  to  rob  him,  and  that  to  undertake  trusts  of  the 
highest  nature  with  a  design  to  break  and  betray 
theral  Is  it  less  difficult  by  false  tokens  to  deceive 
a  shopkeeper  into  the  delivery  of  his  goods,  which 
you  afterwards  run  away  with,  than  to  impose  upon 
him  by  outward  splendour  and  the  appearance  of 
fortune  into  a  credit  by  which  you  gain  and  he  loses 
twenty  times  as  muchi  Doth  it  not  require  more 
dexterity  in  the  fingers  to  draw  out  a  man's  purse 
from  his  pocket,  or  to  take  a  lady's  watch  from  her 
side,  without  being  perceived  of  any  (an  excellence 
in  which,  without  flattery,  I  am  persuaded  you  have 
no  superior),  than  to  cog  a  die  or  to  shuffle  a  pack 
of  cards  i.  Is  not  as  much  art,  as  many  excellent 
qualities,  required  to  make  a  pimping  porter  at  a 
common  bawdy-house  as   would  enable  a  man   to 


prostitute  his  o^m  or  bis  friend's  wife  or  child  1 
Doth  it  not  ask  as  good  a  memory,  as  nimble  an  in- 
vention, as  steady  a  countenance,  to  forswear  your- 
self in  Westminster-hall  as  would  furnish  out  a 
complete  fool  of  state,  or  perhaps  a  statesman  him- 
self? It  is  needless  to  particularise  every  instance  ; 
in  all  we  shall  find  that  there  is  a  nearer  connexion 
between  high  and  low  life  than  is  generally  inva- 
gined,  and  that  a  highwayman  is  entitled  to  more  fa- 
vour with  the  great  than  he  usually  meets  with.  If, 
therefore,  as  I  think  I  have  proved,  the  same  parts 
wliich  qualify  a  man  for  eminence  in  a  low  sphere, 
qualify  him  likewise  for  eminence  in  a  higher,  siwe 
it  can  be  no  doubt  in  which  he  would  choose  to  ex- 
ert them.  Ambition,  without  which  no  one  can  be 
a  great  man,  will  immediately  instruct  him,  in  your 
own  phrase,  to  prefer  a  hill  in  Paradise  to  a  dung- 
hill ;  nay,  even  fear,  a  passion  the  most  repugnant 
to  greatness,  will  show  him  how  much  more  safely 
he  may  indulge  himself  in  the  free  and  full  exertion 
of  his  mighty  abilities  in  the  higher  than  in  tbs 
lower  rank  ;  since  experience  teaches  him  that  there 
is  a  crowd  oftener  in  one  year  at  Tyburn  than  on 
Tower-hiU  in  a  century."  Mr.  Wild  with  much 
solemnity  rejoined,  "  That  the  same  capacity  which 
qualifies  a  mill-ken,*  a  bridle-cull, f  or  a  buttock- 
aud-file,J  to  arrive  at  any  degree  of  eminence  in 
his  profession,  would  likewise  raise  a  man  in  what 
the  world  esteem  a  more  honourable  calling,  I  do 
not  deny  ;  nay,  in  many  of  your  instances  it  is  evi- 
dent that  more  ingenuity,  more  art,  is  necessary  to 
the  lower  than  the  higher  proficients.  If,  therefore, 
you  had  only  contended  that  every  prig  might  be  a 
statesman  if  he  pleased,  I  had  readily  agreed  to  it ; 
but  when  you  conclude  that  it  is  his  interest  to  be 
so,  that  ambition  would  bid  him  take  that  alterna- 
tive, in  a  word,  that  a  statesman  is  greater  or  hap- 
pier than  a  prig,  I  must  deny  my  assent.  But,  in 
comparing  these  two  together,  we  must  carefully 
avoid  being  misled  by  the  vulgar  erroneous  estima- 
tion of  things,  for  mankind  err  in  disquisitions  of 
this  nature  as  physicians  do  who  in  considering 
the  operations  of  a  disease  have  not  a  due  regard  to 
the  age  and  complexion  of  the  patient.  The  same 
degree  of  heat  which  is  common  in  this  constitu- 
tion may  be  a  fever  in  that  ;  in  the  same  manner 
that  which  may  be  riches  or  honour  to  me  may  be 
poverty  or  disgrace  to  another  :  for  all  these  things 
are  to  be  estimated  by  relation  to  the  person  who 
possesses  them.  A  booty  of  10^.  looks  as  great  in 
the  eye  of  a  bridle-cull,  and  gives  as  much  real 
happiness  to  his  fancy,  as  that  of  as  many  thousands 
to  the  statesman ;  and  doth  not  the  former  lay  out 
his  acquisitions  in  whores  and  fiddles  with  much 
greater  joy  and  mirth  than  the  latter  in  palaces  and 
pictures'?  What  are  the  flattery,  the  false  compli- 
ments of  his  gang  to  the  statesman,  when  he  himself 
must  condemn  liis  own  blunders,  and  is  obliged 
against  his  will  to  give  fortune  the  whole  honour  of 
success  1  What  is  tlie  pride  resulting  from  such  sham 
applause,  compared  to  the  secret  satisfaction  which 
a  prig  enjoys  in  his  mind  in  reflecting  on  a  well- 
contrived  and  well-executed  scheme  1  Perhaps, 
indeed,  the  greater  danger  is  on  the  prig's  side  ; 
but  then  you  must  remember  that  the  greater 
honour  is  so  too.  When  I  mention  honour,  1  mean 
that  which  is  paid  him  by  his  gang  ;  for  that  weak 
part  of  the  world  which  is  vulgarly  called  THE 
WISE  see  both  in  a  disadvantageous  and  disgrace- 
ful light  ;  and  as  the  prig  enjoys  (and  merits  too) 
the  greater  degree  of  honour  from  his  gang,  so  doth 
he  suffer  the  less  disgrace  from  the  world,  who  think 
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[lis  misdeeds,  as  they  call  them,  sufficiently  at  last 
punished  with  a  halter,  which  at  once  puts  an  end 
to  his  pain  and  infamy ;  whereas  the  other  is  not 
only  hated  in  power,  but  detested  and  contemned  at 
the  scaffold  ;  and  future  ages  vent  their  malice  on  his 
fame,  while  the  other  sleeps  quiet  and  forgotten. 
Besides,  let  us  a  little  consider  the  secret  quiet  of 
their  consciences  :  how  easy  is  the  reflection  of  hav- 
ing taken  a  few  shillings  or  pounds  from  a  stranger, 
ivithout  any  breacli  of  confidence,  or  perhaps  any 
areat  harm  to  the  person  who  loses  it,  compared  to 
that  of  having  betrayed  a  public  trust,  and  ruined 
the  fortunes  of  thousands,  perhaps  of  a  great  nation'. 
How  much  braver  is  an  attack  on  the  highway  than 
at  the  gaming-table  ;  and  how  much  more  innocent 
the  character  of  a  b — dy-house  than  a  c — t  pimp  !" 
He  was  eagerly  proceeding,  when,  casting  his  eyes 
on  the  count,  he  perceived  him  to  be  fast  asleep  ; 
wherefore,  having  first  picked  his  pocket  of  three 
shillings,  then  gently  jogged  him  in  order  to  take  his 
leave,  and  promised  to  return  to  him  the  next  morn- 
iug  to  breakfast,  they  separated  :  the  count  retired 
to  rest,  and  master  Wild  to  a  night-cellar. 


CHAPTER  YI. 

Further  conferences  between  tl^e  count  and  master  Wild,  with 

other  matters  of  tlie  great  liind. 
The  count  missed  his  money  the  next  morning, 
and  very  well  knew  who  had  it ;  but,  as  he  knew 
likewise  how  fruitless  would  be  any  complaint,  he 
chose  to  pass  it  by  without  mentioning  it.  Indeed 
it  may  appear  strange  to  some  readers  that  these 
gentlemen,  who  knew  each  other  to  be  thieves, 
should  never  once  give  the  least  hint  of  this  know- 
ledge in  all  their  discourse  together,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, should  have  the  words  honesty,  honour,  and 
friendship  as  often  in  their  mouths  as  any  other  men. 
This,  I  say,  may  appear  strange  to  some  ;  but  those 
who  have  lived  long  in  cities,  courts,  gaols,  or  such 
places,  will  perhaps  be  able  to  solve  the  seeming 
absurdity. 

When  our  two  friends  met  the  next  morning  the 
count  (who,  though  he  did  not  agree  with  the  whole 
of  his  friend's  doctrine,  was,  however,  highly  pleased 
with  his  argument)  began  to  bewail  the  misfortune 
of  his  captivity,  and  the  backwardness  of  friends 
to  assist  each  other  in  their  necessities  ;  but  what 
vexed  him,  he  said,  most,  was  the  cruelty  of  the 
fair  :  for  he  intrusted  Wild  with  the  secret  of  his 
having  had  an  intrigue  with  Miss  Theodosia,  the 
elder  of  the  Miss  Snaps,  ever  since  his  confinement, 
though  he  could  not  prevail  with  her  to  set  him  at 
liberty.  Wild  answered,  with  a  smile,  "  It  was  no 
wonder  a  woman  should  wish  to  confine  her  lover 
where  she  might  be  sure  of  having  him  entirely  to 
herself;  but  added,  he  believed  he  could  tell  him  a 
method  of  certainly  procuring  his  escape."  The 
count  eagerly  besought  him  to  acquaint  him  with  it. 
Wild  told  him  bribery  was  the  surest  means, 
and  advised  him  to  apply  to  the  maid.  The  count 
thanked  him,  but  returned,  "  That  he  had  not  a 
farthing  left  besides  one  guinea,  which  he  had  then 
given  her  to  change."  To  which  Wild  said,  "  He 
must  make  it  up  with  promises,  which  he  supposed 
he  was  courtier  enough  to  know  how  to  put  off." 
The  count  greatly  applauded  the  advice,  and  said 
he  hoped  he  should  be  able  in  time  to  persuade  him 
to  condescend  to  be  a  great  man,  for  which  he  was 
so  perfectly  well  qualified. 

'This  method  being  concluded  on,  the  two  friends  sat 
down  to  cards,  a  circumstance  which  I  should  not  have 
mentioned  but  for  the  sake  of  observing  the  prodi- 
gious force  of  habit  ;  for  though  the  count  knew 
if  he  won  ever  so  much  of  Mr.  Wild  he  should  not 


receive  a  shilling,  yet  could  he  not  refrain  from 
packing  the  cards ;  nor  could  Wild  keep  his  hands 
out  of  his  friend's  pockets,  though  he  knew  there 
was  nothing  in  them. 

When  the  maid  came  home  the  count  began  to 
put  it  to  her  ;  offered  her  all  he  had,  and  promised 
mountains  in  futuro  ;  but  all  in  vain — the  maid's 
honesty  was  impregnable.  She  said,  "  She  would 
not  break  her  trust  for  the  whole  world  ;  no,  not  if 
she  could  gain  a  hundred  pound  by  it."  Upon 
which  Wild  stepping  up  and  telling  her  "  She 
need  not  fear  losing  her  place,  for  it  would  never  be 
found  out ;  that  they  could  throw  a  pair  of 
sheets  into  the  street,  by  which  it  might  appear  he 
got  out  at  a  window  ;  that  he  himself  would  swear 
he  saw  him  descending ;  that  the  money  would  be 
so  much  gains  in  her  pocket ;  that,  besides  his  pro- 
mises, which  she  might  depend  on  being  performed, 
she  would  receive  from  him  twenty  shillings  and 
ninepence  in  ready  money  (for  she  had  only  laid  out 
threepence  in  plain  Spanish) ;  and  lastly,  that,  be- 
sides his  honour,  the  count  should  leave  a  pair  of 
gold  buttons  (which  afterwards  turned  out  to  be 
brass)  of  great  value  in  her  hands,  as  a  further 
pawn." 

The  maid  still  remained  inflexible,  till  Wild  of- 
fered to  lend  his  friend  a  guinea  more,  and  to  deposit 
it  immediately  in  her  hands.  This  reinforcement 
bore  down  the  poor  girl's  resolution,  and  she  faith- 
fully promised  to  open  the  door  to  the  count  that 
evening. 

Thus  did  our  young  hero  not  only  lend  his  rheto- 
ric, which  few  people  care  to  do  without  a  fee,  but 
his  money  too  (a  sum  which  many  a  good  man 
would  have  made  fifty  excuses  before  he  would  have 
parted  with),  to  his  friend,  and  procured  him  his 
liberty. 

But  it  would  be  highly  derogatory  from  the  great 
character  of  AVild,  should  the  reader  imagine  he  lent 
such  a  sum  to  a  friend  without  the  least  view  of 
serving  himself.  As,  therefore,  theTeader  may  easily 
account  for  it  in  a  manner  more  advantageous  to  our 
hero's  reputation,  by  concluding  that  he  had  some 
interested  view  in  the  count's  enlargement,  we  hope 
he  will  judge  with  charity,  especially  as  the  sequel 
makes  it  not  only  reasonable  but  necessary  to  sup- 
pose he  had  some  such  view. 

A  long  intimacy  and  friendship  subsisted  between 
the  count  and  Mr.  Wild,  who,  being  bj'  the  advice 
of  the  count  dressed  in  good  clothes,  was  by  him 
introduced  into  the  best  company.  They  constantly 
frequented  the  assemblies,  auctions,  gaming-tables, 
and  play-houses  ;  at  which  last  they  saw  two  acts 
every  night,  and  then  retired  without  paying — this 
being,  it  seems,  an  immemorial  privilege  which  the 
beaux  of  the  town  prescribe  for  to  themselves.  This, 
however,  did  not  suit  Wild's  temper,  who  called  it  a 
cheat,  and  objected  against  it  as  recpaiiing  no  dexte- 
rity, but  what  every  blockhead  might  put  in  execu- 
tion. He  said  it  was  a  custom  very  much  savouring 
of  the  sneaking-budge,*  but  neither  so  honourable 
nor  so  ingenious. 

Wild  now  made  a  considerable  figure,  and  passed 
for  a  gentleman  of  great  fortune  in  the  funds.  Wo- 
men of  quality  treated  him  with  great  familiarity, 
young  ladies  began  to  spread  their  charms  for  him, 
when  an  accident  happened  that  put  a  stop  to  his 
continuance  in  a  way  of  life  too  insipid  and  inactive 
to  afford  employment  for  those  great  talents  which 
were  designed  to  make  a  much  more  considerable 
figure  in  the  world  than  attends  the  character  of  a 
beau  or  a  pretty  gentleman. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

Master  Wild  sets  out  on  his  travels,  and  returns  home  again. 

A  very  short  chaiiter,   containing'  infiuilely  mure  time  and 

less  matter  tliau  any  other  in  the  -.vhole  story. 

We  are  sorry  we  cannot  indulge  our  reader's  cu- 
riosity with  a  full  and  perfect  account  of  this  acci- 
dent ;  but  as  there  are  such  various  accounts,  one  of 
which  only  can  be  true,  and  possibly  and  indeed 
probably  none ;  instead  of  following  the  general 
method  of  historians,  who  in  such  cases  set  down  the 
various  reports,  and  leave  to  your  own  conjecture 
which  you  will  choose,  we  shall  pass  them  all  over. 

Certain  it  is  that,  whatever  this  accident  was,  it 
determined  our  liero's  father  to  send  his  son  imme- 
diately abroad  for  seven  years ;  and,  which  may 
seem  somewhat  remarkable,  to  his  majesty's  planta- 
tions in  America — that  part  of  the  world  being,  as 
he  said,  freer  from  vices  than  the  coin-ts  and  cities  of 
Europe,  and  consequently  less  dangerous  to  corrupt 
a  young  man's  morals.  And  as  for  the  advantages, 
the  old  gentleman  thought  they  were  equal  there 
with  those  attained  in  the  politer  climates ;  for 
travelling,  he  said,  was  travelling  in  one  part  of 
the  world  as  well  as  another ;  it  consisted  in  being 
such  a  time  from  home,  and  in  traversing  so  many 
leagues ;  and  appealed  to  experience  whether  most 
of  our  travellers  in  France  and  Italy  did  not  prove 
at  their  return  that  they  might  have  been  sent  as 
profitably  to  Norway  and  Greenland. 

According  to  these  resolutions  of  his  father,  the 
young  gentleman  went  aboard  a  ship,  and  with  a 
great  deal  of  good  company  set  out  for  the  American 
hemisphere.  The  exact  time  of  his  stay  is  somewhat 
uncertain  ;  most  probably  longer  than  was  intended. 
But  howsoever  long  his  abode  there  was,  it  must  be 
a  blank  in  this  history,  as  the  whole  story  contains 
not  one  adventure  worthy  the  reader's  notice  ;  being 
indeed  a  continued  scene  of  whoring,  drinking,  and 
removing  from  one  place  to  another. 

To  confess  a  truth,  we  are  so  ashamed  of  the 
shortness  of  this  chapter,  that  we  should  have  done 
a  violence  to  our  history,  and  have  inserted  an  ad- 
venture or  two  of  some  other  traveller  ;  to  which 
purpose  we  borrowed  the  journals  of  several  young 
gentlemen  who  have  lately  made  the  tour  of  Europe  ; 
but  to  our  great  sorrow,  could  not  extract  a  smgle 
incident  strong  enough  to  justify  the  theft  to  our 
conscience. 

When  we  consider  the  ridiculous  figure  this  chap- 
ter must  make,  being  the  history  of  no  less  than 
eight  years,  our  only  comfort  is,  that  the  histories 
of  some  men's  lives,  and  perhaps  of  some  men  who 
have  made  a  noise  in  the  world,  are  in  reality  as  ab- 
solute blanks  as  the  travels  of  our  hero.  As,  there- 
fore, we  sliall  make  sufficient  amends  in  the  sequel 
for  this  inanity,  we  shall  hasten  on  to  matters  of 
true  importance  and  immense  greatness.  At  present 
we  content  ourselves  with  setting  down  our  hero 
where  we  took  him  up,  after  acquainting  our  reader 
that  he  went  abroad,  staid  seven  years,  and  then 
came  home  again. 


CHAPTER  YIII. 

\.n  adventure  where  Wild,  in  the  division  of  the  booty,  exhib  ts 
an  astonishing  instance  of  gkeatness. 

The  count  was  one  night  very  successful  at  the 
hazard-table,  where  Wild,  who  was  just  returned 
from  his  travels,  was  then  present;  as  was  likewise 
a  young  gentleman  whose  name  was  Bob  Bagshot, 
an  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Wild's,  and  of  whom  he 
entertained  a  great  opinion  ;  taking,  therefore,  Mr. 
Bagshot  asiae,  he  advised  him  to  prepare  himself 
(if  he  had  not  them  about  him)  with  a  pair  of  pis- 


tols, and  to  attack  the  count  in  his  way  home,  pro- 
mising to  plant  himself  near  with  the  same  arms,  as 
a  corps  de  restrve,  and  to  come  up  on  occasion. 
This  was  accordingly  executed,  and  the  count 
obliged  to  surrender  to  savage  force  what  he  had  in 
so  genteel  and  civil  a  manner  taken  at  play. 

And  as  it  is  a  wise  and  philosophical  observation, 
that  one  misfortune  never  comes  alone,  the  count 
had  hardly  passed  the  examination  of  Mr.  Bagshot 
when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Snap,  who,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Wild  the  elder  and  one  or  two 
more  gentlemen,  being,  it  seems,  thereto  well  war- 
ranted, laid  hold  of  the  unfortunate  count,  and  con- 
veyed him  back  to  the  same  house  from  which,  by  the 
assistance  of  liis  good  friend,  he  had  formerly  escaped. 

Mr.  Wild  and  Mr.  Bagshot  went  together  to  the 
tavern,  where  Mr.  Bagshot  (generously,  as  he 
thought)  ofifered  to  share  the  booty,  and,  having  di- 
vided the  money  into  two  unequal  heaps,  and 
added  a  golden  snuff-box  to  the  lesser  heap,  he  de- 
sired Mr.  Wild  to  take  his  choice. 

Mr.  Wild  immediately  conveyed  the  larger  share 
of  the  ready  into  his  pocket,  according  to  an  excel- 
lent maxim  of  his,  "  First  secure  what  share  you 
can  before  you  wrangle  for  the  rest ;"  and  then, 
turning  to  his  companion,  he  asked  with  a  stern 
coimtenance  Avhether  he  intended  to  keep  all  that 
sum  to  himself!  Mr.  Bagshot  answered,  with  some 
surprise,  that  he  thought  Mr.  Wild  had  no  reason 
to  complain  ;  for  it  was  surely  fair,  at  least  on  his 
part,  to  content  himself  with  an  equal  share  of  the 
booty,  who  had  taken  the  whole.  "  I  grant  you 
took  it,"  replied  Wild  ;  "  but,  pray,  who  proposed  or 
counselled  the  taking  iti  Can  you  say  that  you 
have  done  more  than  executed  my  scheme  %  and 
might  not  I,  if  I  had  pleased,  have  employed  an- 
other, since  you  well  know  there  was  not  a  gentle- 
man in  the  room  but  would  have  taken  the  money 
if  he  had  known  how  conveniently  and  safely  to  do 
it !"  "  That  is  very  true  "  returned  Bagshot,  "  but  did 
not  I  execute  the  scheme,  did  not  I  run  the  whole 
risk1  Should  not  I  have  suffered  the  whole  punish- 
ment if  I  had  beeii  taken,  and  is  not  the  labourer 
worthy  of  his  hire '?"  "  Doubtless"  says  Jonathan, 
"  he  is  so,  and  your  hire  I  shall  not  refuse  you,  which 
is  all  that  the  labourer  is  entitled  to  or  ever  enjoys. 
I  remember  when  I  was  at  school  to  have  heard 
some  verses  which  for  the  excellence  of  their  doctrine 
made  an  impression  on  me,  purporting  that  the 
birds  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  work  not 
for  themselves.  It  is  true,  the  farmer  allows  fodder 
to  his  oxen  and  pasture  to  his  sheep  ;  but  it  is  for  his 
own  service,  not  theirs.  In  the  same  manner  the 
ploughman,  the  shepherd,  the  weaver,  the  builder, 
and  the  soldier,  work  not  for  themselves  but  others  ; 
they  are  contented  with  a  poor  pittance  (the  la- 
bourer's hire),  and  permit  us,  the  great,  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  labours.  Aristotle,  as  ray  master 
told  us,  hath  plainly  proved,  in  the  first  book  of  his 
politics,  that  the  low,  mean,  useful  part  of  mankind, 
are  born  slaves  to  the  wills  of  their  superiors,  and  are 
indeed  as  much  their  property  as  the  cattle.  It  is 
well  said  of  us,  the  higher  order  of  mortals,  that  we 
are  born  only  to  devour  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  and 
it  may  be  as  well  said  of  the  lower  class,  that  they 
are  born  only  to  produce  them  for  us.  Is  not  the  battle 
gained  by  the  sweat  and  danger  of  the  common 
soldier'?  Are  not  the  honour  and  fruits  of  the  victory 
the  general's  who  laid  the  scheme  %  Is  not  the 
house  built  by  the  labour  of  the  carpenter  and  the 
bricklayer  1  Is  it  not  built  for  the  profit  only  of  the 
architect  and  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitant,  who  could 
not  easily  have  placed  one  brick  upon  another"?  Is 
not  the  cloth   or  the  silk  wrought  into  its  form  and 
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tariegated  with  all  the  beauty  of  colours  by  those 
who  are  forced  to  content  themselves  with  the 
coarsest  and  vilest  part  of  their  work,  while  the  pro- 
fit and  enjoyment  of  their  labours  fall  to  the  share 
of  others'?  Cast  your  eye  abroad,  and  see  who  is  it 
lives  in  the  most  magniKcent  buildings,  feasts  his 
palate  with  the  most  luxurious  dainties,  his  eyes  with 
the  most  beautiful  sculptures  and  delicate  paintings, 
and  clothes  himself  in  the  finest  and  richest  apparel ; 
and  tell  me  if  all  these  do  not  fall  to  his  lot  who 
had  not  any  the  least  share  in  producing  all  these 
conveniences,  nor  the  least  ability  so  to  do'?  Why 
then  should  the  state  of  a  prig  *  difi'er  from  all 
others  1  Or  why  should  you,  who  are  the  labourer 
only,  the  executor  of  my  scheme,  expect  a  share  in 
the  profit '?  Be  advised,  therefore ;  deliver  the 
whole  booty  to  me,  and  trust  to  my  bounty  for  your 
reward."  Mr.  Bagshot  was  some  time  silent,  and 
looked  like  a  man  thunderstruck,  but  at  last,  re- 
covering himself  from  his  surprise,  he  thus  began  : 
"If  you  think,  Mr.  Wild,  by  the  force  of  your  ar- 
guments, to  get  the  money  out  of  my  pocket,  you  are 
greatly  mistaken.  What  is  all  this  stuff  to  me  1 
D — n  me,  I  am  a  man  of  honour,  and,  though  I  can't 
talk  as  well  as  you,  by  G —  you  shall  not  make  a 
fool  of  me  ;  and  if  you  take  me  for  one,  I  must  tell 
you  you  are  a  rascal."  At  which  words  he  laid  his 
hand  to  his  pistol.  Wild,  perceiving  the  little  suc- 
cess the  great  strength  of  his  arguments  had  met 
with,  and  the 'hasty  temper  of  his  friend,  gave  over 
his  design  for  the  present,  and  told  Bagshot  he  was 
only  in  jest.  But  this  coolness  with  which  he 
treated  the  other's  fiame  had  rather  the  effect  of  oil 
than  of  water.  Bagshot  replied  in  a  rage,  "  D — n 
me,  I  don't  like  such  jests;  I  see  you  are  a  pitiful 
rascal  and  a  scoundrel."  Wild,  with  a  philosophy 
worthy  of  great  admiration,  returned,  "  As  for  your 
abuse,  I  have  no  regard  to  it ;  but,  to  convince  you  I 
am  not  afraid  of  you,  let  us  lay  the  whole  booty  on 
the  table,  and  let  the  conqueror  take  it  all."  And 
having  so  said,  he  drew  out  his  shining  hanger, 
whose  glittering  so  dazzled  the  eyes  of  Bagshot,  that, 
in  tone  entirely  altered,  he  said,  "  No  1  he  was  con- 
tented with  what  he  had  already ;  that  it  was  mighty 
ridiculous  in  them  to  quarrel  among  themselves  ; 
that  they  had  common  enemies  enough  abroad, 
against  whom  they  should  unite  their  common  force  ; 
that  if  he  had  mistaken  Wild  he  was  sorry  for  it ; 
and  as  for  a  jest,  he  could  take  a  jest  as  well  as  an- 
other." Wild,  who  had  a  wonderful  knack  of  dis- 
covering and  applying  to  the  passions  of  men,  be- 
ginning now  to  have  a  little  insight  into  his  friend, 
and  to  conceive  what  arguments  would  make  the 
quickest  impression  on  him,  cried  out  in  a  loud 
voice,  "  That  he  had  bullied  him  into  drawing  his 
hanger,  and,  since  it  was  out,  he  would  not  put  it 
up  without  satisfaction."  "  What  satisfaction  would 
you  have  V  answered  the  other.  "  Your  money 
or  your  blood,"  said  Wild.  "  Why,  look  ye,  Mr. 
Wild,"  said  Bagshot,  "  if  you  want  to  borrow  a  little 
of  my  part,  since  I  know  you  to  be  a  man  of  honour, 
I  don't  care  if  I  lend  you  ;  for,  though  I  am  not 
afraid  of  any  man  living,  yet  rather  than  break  with 
a  friend,  and  as  it  may  be  necessary  for  your  occa- 
sions— "  Wild,  who  often  declared  that  he  looked 
upon  borrowing  to  be  as  good  a  way  of  taking  as  any, 
and,  as  he  called  it,  the  genteelest  kind  of  sneaking- 
budge,  putting  up  his  hanger,  and  shaking  his 
friend  by  the  hand,  told  him'he  had  hit  the  nail  on 
the  head  ;  it  was  really  his  present  necessity  only 
that  prevailed  with  him  against  his  will,  for  that  his 
honour  was  concerned  to  pay  a  considerable  sum 
the  next  morning.  Upon  which,  contenting  him- 
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self  with  one  half  of  Bagshot's  share,  so  that  he  had 
three  parts  in  four  of  the  whole,  he  took  leave  of  his 
companion  aiad  retired  to  rest. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Wild  pays  a  visit  to  Miss  Laetitia  Snap.     A  description  of  that 

lovely  young  creatuve,  and  the  successless  issue  of  Mr.  Wilu's 

addresses. 

The  next  morning  when  our  hero  waked  he  began 
to  think  of  paying  a  visit  to  Miss  Tishy  Snap,  a 
woman  of  great  merit  and  of  as  great  generosity ; 
yet  Mr.  Wild  found  a  present  was  ever  most  wel- 
come to  her,  as  being  a  token  of  respect  in  her 
lover.  He  therefore  went  directly  to  a  toy-shop, 
and  there  purchased  a  genteel  snuff-box,  with 
which  he  waited  upon  his  mistress,  whom  he  found 
in  the  most  beautiful  undress.  Her  lovely  hair  hung 
wantonly  over  her  forehead,  being  neither  white 
with,  nor  yet  free  from,  powder;  a  neat  double  clout, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  worn  a  few  weeks  only, 
was  pinned  under  her  chin ;  some  remains  of  that 
art  with  which  ladies  improve  nature  shone  on  her 
cheeks  ;  her  body  Avas  loosely  attired,  without  stays 
or  jumps,  so  that  her  breasts  had  uncontrolled  li- 
berty to  display  their  beauteous  orbs,  which  they  did 
as  low  as  her  girdle  ;  a  thin  covering  of  a  rumpled 
muslin  handkerchief  almost  hid  them  from  the  eyes, 
save  in  a  few  parts,  where  a  good-natured  hole  gave 
opportunity  to  the  naked  breast  to  appear.  Her 
gown  was  a  satin  of  a  whitish  colour,  with  about  a 
dozen  little  silver  spots  upon  it,  so  artificially  inter- 
woven at  great  distance,  that  they  looked  as  if  they 
had  fallen  there  by  chance.  This,  fiying  open,  dis- 
covered a  fine  yellow  petticoat,  beautifully  edged 
round  the  bottom  with  a  narrow  piece  of  half  gold 
lace,  which  was  now  almost  become  fringe  :  beneath 
this  appeared  another  petticoat  stiffened  with  whale- 
bone, vulgarly  called  a  hoop,  which  hung  six  inches 
at  least  below  the  other ;  and  under  this  again  ap- 
peared an  under-garment  of  that  colour  which  Ovid 
intends  when  he  says, 

Qui  color  albus  erat  nunc  est  contrarius  albo. 
She  likewise  displayed  two  pretty  feet  covered  with 
silk  and  adorned  with  lace,  and  tied,  the  right  with 
a  handsome  piece  of  blue  ribbon  ;  the  left,  as  more 
unworthy,  with  a  piece  of  yellow  stuff,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  a  strip  of  her  upper-petticoat.  Such 
was  the  lovely  creature  whom  Mr.  Wild  attended. 
She  received  him  at  first  with  some  of  that  coldness 
which  women  of  strict  virtue,  by  a  commendable 
though  sometimes  painful  restraint,  enjoin  them- 
selves to  their  lovers.  The  snuff-box,  being  pro- 
duced, was  at  first  civilly,  and  indeed  gently,  refused  ; 
but  on  a  second  application  accepted.  The  tea-table 
was  soon  called  for,  at  which  a  discourse  passed  be- 
tween these  young  lovers,  which,  could  we  set  it 
down  with  any  accuracy,  would  be  very  edifying  as 
well  as  entertaining  to  our  reader  ;  let  it  suffice  then 
that  the  wit,  together  with  the  beauty,  of  this  young 
creature,  so  inflamed  the  passion  of  Wild,  which, 
though  an  honourable  sort  of  a  passion,  was  at  the 
same  time  so  extremely  violent,  that  it  transported 
him  to  freedoms  too  offensive  to  the  nice  chastity  of 
Lsetitia,  who  was,  to  confess  the  truth,  more  in- 
debted to  her  own  strength  for  the  preservation  of 
her  virtue  than  to  the  awful  respect  or  backward- 
ness of  her  lover  :  he  was  indeed  so  very  urgent  in 
his  addresses,  that,  had  he  not  with  many  oaths  pro- 
mised her  marriage,  we  could  scarce  have  been 
strictly  justified  in  calling  his  passion  honourable  ; 
but  he  was  so  remarkably  attached  to  decency,  that 
he  never  offered  any  violence  to  a  young  lady  with- 
out the  most  earnest  promises  of  that  kind,  these 
being,  he  said,  a  ceremonial  due  to  female  modesty, 
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wlilch  cost  so  little,  and  wore  so  easily  pronounced, 
that  tlie  omission  coald  arise  from  notliing  but  the 
mere  wantonness  of  brutality.  The  lovely  Laetitia, 
either  out  of  prudence,  or  perhaps  religion,  of  which 
she  Avas  a  liberal  professor,  was  deaf  to  all  his  pro- 
mises, and  luckily  invincible  to  his  force  ;  for,  though 
she  had  not  yet  learned  the  art  of  well  clenching  her 
fist,  nature  had  not  however  left  her  defenceless,  for 
at  the  ends  of  her  lingers  she  wore  arms,  which  she 
used  with  such  admirable  dexterity,  that  the  hot 
blood  of  Mr.  Wild  soon  began  to  appear  in  several 
little  spots  on  his  face,  and  his  fullblown  cheeks  to 
resemble  that  part  which  modesty  forbids  a  boy  to 
turn  up  anywhere  but  in  a  public  school,  after  some 
pedagogue,  strong  of  arm,  hath  exercised  his  talents 
thereon.  Wild  now  retreated  from  the  conflict,  and 
the  victorious  Lsetitia,  with  becoming  triumph  and 
noble  spirit,  cried  out,  "  D — n  your  eyes,  if  this  be 
your  way  of  showing  your  love,  I'll  warrant  I  gives 
you  enough  on't."  She  then  proceeded  to  talk  of 
her  virtue,  which  Wild  bid  her  carry  to  the  devil 
with  her,  and  thus  our  lovers  parted. 


CHAPTER  X. 


A  discovery  of  some  niatteis  concerning  the  chaste  Lsetitia 
which  must  wonderfully  siuprise,  and  perhaps  affect,  our 
reader. 

Mr.  Wild  was  no  sooner  departed  than  the  fair 
conqueress,  opening  the  door  of  a  closet,  called  forth 
a  young  gentleman  whom  she  had  there  enclosed  at 
the  approach  of  the  other.  The  name  of  this  gallant 
was  Tom  Smirk.  He  was  clerk  to  an  attorney,  and 
was  indeed  the  greatest  beau  and  the  greatest  fa- 
vourite of  the  ladies  at  the  end  of  the  town  where 
he  lived.  As  we  take  dress  to  be  the  characteristic 
or  efficient  quality  of  a  beau,  we  shall,  instead  of 
giving  any  character  of  this  young  gentleman,  con- 
tent ourselves  with  describing  his  dress  only  to  our 
readers.  He  wore,  then,  a  pair  of  white  stockings 
on  his  legs,  and  pumps  on  his  feet:  his  buckles  were 
a  large  piece  of  pinchbeck  plate,  which  almost  co- 
vered his  whole  foot.  His  breeches  were  of  red 
plush,  which  hardly  reached  his  knees  ;  his  waist- 
coat was  a  white  dimity,  richly  embroidered  with 
yellow  silk,  over  which  he  wore  a  blue  plush  coat 
with  metal  buttons,  a  smart  sleeve,  with  a  cape  reach- 
ing half  way  down  his  back.  His  wig  was  of  a 
brown  colour,  covering  almost  half  his  pate,  on 
which  was  hung  on  one  side  a  little  laced  hat,  but 
cocked  with  great  smartness.  Such  was  the  accom- 
plished Smirk,  who,  at  his  issuing  forth  from  the 
closet,  was  received  with  open  arms  by  the  amiable 
Lffititia.  She  addressed  him  by  the  tender  name  of 
dear  Tommy,  and  told  him  she  had  dismissed  the 
odious  creature  whom  her  father  intended  for  her 
husband,  and  had  now  nothing  to  interrupt  her  hap- 
piness with  him. 

Here,  reader,  thou  must  pardon  us  if  we  stop  a 
while  to  lam  jnt  the  capriciousness  of  Nature  in  form- 
ing this  cha.ming  part  of  the  creation  designed  to 
complete  thi»  happiness  of  man  ;  with  their  soft  in- 
nocence to  allay  his  ferocity,  with  their  sprightliness 
to  soothe  his  cares,  and  with  their  constant  friend- 
ship to  relieve  all  the  troubles  and  disappointments 
which  can  happen  to  him.  Seeing  then  that  these  are 
the  blessings  chiefly  sought  after  and  generally  found 
in  every  wife,  how  must  we  lament  that  disposition 
in  these  lovely  creatures  which  leads  them  to  prefer 
in  their  favour  those  individuals  of  the  other  sex  who 
do  not  seem  intended  by  nature  as  so  great  a  master- 
piece !  For  surely,  however  useful  they  may  be  in 
the  creation,  as  we  are  taught  that  nothing,  not  even 
a  louse,  is  made  in  vain,  yet  these  beaux,  even  that 
most  splendid  and  honoured  part  which  in  this  our 


island  nature  loves  to  distinguish  5n  red,  are  not,  as 
some  think,  the   noblest  work   of  the  Creator.     For 
my  own   part,   let   any  man  choose   to   himself  two 
beaux,  let  them  be  captains  or  colonels,  as  well-dressed 
men  as  ever  lived,  I  would  venture  to  oppose  a  single 
sir  Isaac  Newton,   a   Shakspeare,  a  Milton,  or  per^ 
haps  some  few  others,  to  both  these  beaux  ;  nay,  ai 
I  very  much  doubt  whether  it  had  not  been   bett( 
for  the  world  in  general  that   neither  of  these  beai 
had  ever  been  born   than  that  it  should  have  wante( 
the  benefit  arising  to  it  from  the  labour  of  any  one 
those  persons. 

If  this  be  true,  how  melancholy  must  be  tl 
consideration  that  any  single  beau,  especially  if  h 
have  but  half  a  yard  of  ribbon  in  his  hat,  sha 
weigh  heavier  in  the  scale  of  female  affection  tha 
twenty  sir  Isaac  Newtons  !  How  must  our  reade) 
who  perhaps  had  wisely  accounted  for  the  resisi 
ance  which  the  chaste  Laetitia  had  made  to  the  vie 
lent  addresses  of  tlie  ravished  (or  rather  ravishing 
Wild  from  that  lady's  impregnable  virtue — howmus 
he  blush,  I  say,  to  perceive  her  quit  the  strictness  < 
her  carriage,  and  abandon  herself  to  those  loog 
freedoms  which  she  indulged  to  Smirk  !  But  alaa 
when  we  discover  all,  as  to  preserve  the  fidelity  ( 
our  history  we  must,  when  we  relate  that  ever 
familiarity  had  passed  between  them,  and  that  th 
FAIR  Lsetitia  (for  we  must,  in  this  single  instanci 
imitate  Virgil  when  he  di'ops  the  x>ius  and  the  patei 
and  drop  our  favourite  epithet  of  chaste),  the  fai 
Lajtitia  had,  I  say,  made  Smirk  as  happy  as  Wil( 
desired  to  be,  what  must  then  be  our  reader's  con 
fusion  !  We  will,  therefore,  draw  a  curtain  ove 
this  scene,  from  that  philogyny  which  is  in  us,  au 
proceed  to  matters  which,  instead  of  dishonourinj 
the  human  species,  will  greatly  raise  and  ennoble  it 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Containing  as  notable  instances  of  liumaii  greatness  as  are  t 

be  met  with  in  ancient  or  modern  history-     Concluding  wit 

some  wliolesome  hints  to  the  gay  part  of  manliind. 

Wild    no   sooner    parted   from   the   chaste  La^titi 
than,  recollecting  that  his  friend  the  count  was  re 
turned  to  his  lodgings  in  the  same  house,  he  resolve 
to  visit  him  ;    for  he  was  none  of  those  half-bi'e( 
fellows  who  are   ashamed  to  see  their  friends  wher 
they  have  plundered  aitd  betrayed  them ;  from  whicl 
base  and    pitiful  temper  many  monstrous  crueltie 
have  been  transacted  by  men,  who  have  sometime 
carried  their  modesty  so   far   as  to   the   murder  o 
utter  ruin  of  those  against  whom  their  conscience 
have  suggested  to  them  that  they  have  committee 
some   small   trespass,   either    by    the    debauching 
friend's  wife  or  daughter,  belying  or  betraying  th 
friend  himself,  or  some  other  such  trifling  instance 
In  our  hero  there  was  nothing  not  truly  great :    h 
could,  without  the  least  abashment,  drink  a  bottI( 
with  the  man  who  knew  he  had  the  moment  before 
picked  his  pocket ;    and,  when  he  had  stripped  him 
of  everything  he  had,  never  desired  to  do  him  any 
further  mischief;    for  he  carried  good-nature  to  that 
wonderful  and  uncommon  height  that  he   never  did 
a  single  injury  to  man  or  woman  by  which  he  him- 
self did  not  expect  to  reap  some   advantage.     He 
would  often   indeed  say  that  by  the  contrary  party 
men  often  made  a  bad  bargain  with  the  devil,  and 
did  his  work  for  nothing. 

Our  hero  found  the  captive  count,  not  basely 
lamenting  his  fate  nor  abandoning  himself  to  de- 
spair, but,  with  due  resignation,  employing  himself 
in  preparing  several  packs  of  cards  for  future  ex- 
ploits. The  count,  little  suspecting  that  Wild  had 
been  the  sole  contriver  of  the  misfortune  which  had 
befallen  him,  rose   up  and   eagerly  embraced  him ; 
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ind  Wild  returned  his  embrace  with  equal  warmth, 
they  were  no  sooner  seated  than  Wild  took  an  oc- 
casion, from  seeing  the  cards  lying  on  the  table,  to 
inveigh  against  gaming,  and,  with  an  usual  and 
highly  commendable  freedom,  after  first  exaggerating 
the  distressed  circumstances  in  which  the  count  Avas 
then  involved,  imputed  all  his  misfortunes  to  that 
[lursed  itch  of  play  which,  he  said,  he  concluded 
liad  brought  his  present  confinement  upon  him,  and 
must  unavoidably  end  in  his  destruction.  Tlie 
other,  with  great  alacrity,  defended  his  favourite 
amusement  (or  rather  employment),  and,  having 
told  his  friend  the  great  success  he  had  after  his  un- 
luckily quitting  the  room,  acquainted  him  with  the 
Occident  which  followed,  and  which  the  reader,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Wild,  hath  had  some  intimation  of  be- 
fore ;  adding,  however,  one  circumstance  not  hitherto 
mentioned,  viz.  that  he  had  defended  his  money  with 
the  utmost  bravery,  and  had  dangerously  wounded 
at  least  two  of  the  three  men  that  had  attacked  him. 
This  behaviour  Wild,  who  not  only  knew  the  ex- 
treme readiness  with  which  the  booty  had  been  de- 
livered, but  also  the  constant  frigidity  of  the  count's 
courage,  highly  applauded,  and  wished  he  had  been 
present  to  assist  him.  The  count  then  proceeded  to 
animadvert  on  the  carelessness  of  the  watch,  and 
the  scandal  it  was  to  the  laws  that  honest  people 
could  not  walk  the  streets  in  safety ;  and,  after  ex- 
patiating some  time  on  that  subject,  he  asked  Mr. 
Wild  if  he  ever  saw  so  prodigious  a  nui  of  luck  (for 
so  he  chose  to  call  his  winning,  though  he  knew 
Wild  was  well  acquainted  Avith  his  having  loaded 
dice  in  his  pocket).  The  other  answered  it  was  in- 
deed prodigious,  and  almost  sufficient  to  justify  any 
person  who  did  not  know  him  better  in  suspecting 
his  fair  play.  '•  No  man,  I  believe,  dares  call  that 
in  question,"  replied  he.  "  No,  surely,"  says  Wild; 
"  you  are  well  known  to  be  a  man  of  more 
honour ;  but  pray,  sir,"  continued  he,  "  did  the 
rascals  rob  you  of  all  1"  "  Every  shilling,"  cries 
the  other,  with  an  oath  ;  "  they  did  not  leave  me  a 
single  stake." 

j  While  they  were  thus  discoursing,  Mr.  Snap,  with 
a  gentleman  who  followed  him,  introduced  Mr.  Bag- 
'  shot  into  the  company.  It  seems  Mr.  Bagshot,  im- 
i  mediately  after  his  separation  from  Mr.  Wild,  re- 
j  turned  to  the  gaming-table,  where,  having  trusted 
I  to  fortune  that  treasure  which  he  had  procured  by 
his  industry,  the  faithless  goddess  committed  a  breach 
of  trust,  and  sent  Mr.  Bagshot  away  with  as  empty 
pockets  as  are  to  be  found  in  any  laced  coat  in  the 
kingdom.  Now,  as  that  gentleman  was  walking  to 
a  certain  reputable  house  or  shed  in  Covent-garden 
market  he  fortuned  to  meet  vnth  Mr.  Snap,  who 
had  just  returned  from  conveying  the  count  to  his 
lodgings,  and  was  then  walking  to  and  fro  before 
the  gaming-house  door ;  for  you  are  to  know,  my 
good"  reader,  if  you  have  never  been  a  man  of  wit 
and  pleasure  about  town,  that,  as  the  voracious  pike 
lieth  snug  under  some  weed  before  the  mouth  of  any 
of  those  little  streams  which  discharge  themselves 
into  a  large  river,  waiting  for  the  small  fry  which 
issue  thereout,  so  hourly,  before  the  door  or  mouth 
of  these  gaming-houses,  doth  Mr.  Snap,  or  some 
other  gentleman  of  his  occupation,  attend  the  issuing 
forth  of  the  small  fry  of  young  gentlemen,  to  whom 
they  deliver  little  slips  of  parchment,  containing  in- 
vitations of  the  said  gentlemen  to  their  houses,  to- 
gether with  one  Mr.  John  Doe,*  a  person  whose  com- 
pany is  in  great  request.  Mr.  Snap,  among  many 
others  of  these  billets,  happened  to  have  one  directed 
to  Mr.  Bagshot,  being  at  the  suit  or  solicitation  of 

*  Tliis  i-;  a  fictilious  name  which  is  put  into  every  writ ;  for 
«h>it  p;irpo=e  the  lawyers  best  know. 


one  Mrs.  Anne  Sample,  spinster,  at  whose  house  the 
said  Bagshot  had  lodged  several  months,  and  whence 
he  had  inadvertently  departed  without  taking  a  for- 
mal leave,  on  which  account  ^Irs.  Anne  had  taken 
this  method  of  speaking  with  him. 

Mr.  Snap's  house  being  now  very  full  of  good 
company,  he  was  obliged  to  introduce  Mr.  Bagshot 
into  the  count's  apartment,  it  being,  as  he  said,  the 
only  chamber  he  had  to  lock  uj}  in.  Mr.  Wild  no 
sooner  saw  his  friend  than  he  ran  eagerly  to  em- 
brace him,  and  immediately  presented  him  to  the 
count,  who  received  him  with  great  civility 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Further  iiarticulars  relating  to  Miss  Tishy,  which  perhaps  may 
not  greatly  surprise  after  the  former.     The  description  of  a 
very  line  gentleman.     And  a  dialogue  between  Wild  and  the 
count,  in  which  public  virtue  is  just  hinted  at,  with,  &c. 

Mr.  Snap  had  turned  the  key  a  very  few  minutes 
before  a  servant  of  the  family  called  Mr.  Bagshot 
out  of  the  room,  telling  him  there  was  a  person 
below  who  desired  to  speak  with  him ;  and 
this  was  no  other  than  Miss  Lajtitia  Snap,  whose 
admirer  Mr.  Bagshot  had  long  been,  and  in  whose 
tender  breast  his  passion  had  raised  a  more  ardent 
flame  than  that  whichany  of  his  rivals  had  been  able 
to  raise.  Indeed  she  was  so  extremely  fond  of  this 
youth,  that  she  often  confessed  to  her  female  con- 
fidants, if  she  could  ever  have  listened  to  the  thought 
of  living  with  any  one  man,  Mr.  Bagshot  was  he. 
Nor  was  she  singular  in  this  inclination,  many  other 
young  ladies  being  her  rivals  in  this  lover,  who  had 
all  the  great  and  noble  qualifications  necessary  to 
form  a  true  gallant,  and  which  nature  is  seldom  so 
extremely  bountiful  as  to  indulge  to  any  one  person. 
We  will  endeavour,  however,  to  describe  them  all 
with  as  much  exactness  as  possible.  He  was  then  six 
feet  high,  had  large  calves,  broad  shoulders,  a  ruddy 
complexion,  with  brown  curled  hair,  a  modest  as- 
surance, and  clean  linen.  He  had  indeed,  it  must 
be  confessed,  some  small  deficiencies  to  counterba- 
lance these  heroic  qualities  ;  for  he  was  the  silliest 
fellow  in  the  world,  could  neither  write  nor  read, 
nor  had  he  a  single  grain  or  spark  of  honour,  ho- 
nesty, or  good-nature,  in  his  whole  composition. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Bagshot  h.ad  quitted  the  room 
the  count,  taking  Wild  by  the  hand,  told  him  he  had 
something  to  communicate  to  him  of  very  great 
importance.  "  I  am  very  well  convinced,"  said  he, 
"  that  Bagshot  is  the  person  who  robbed  me." 
AVild  started  with  great  amazement  at  this  disco- 
very, and  answered,  with  a  most  serious  counte- 
nance, "  I  advise  you  to  take  care  how  you  cast 
any  such  reflections  on  a  man  of  Mr.  Bagshot's 
nice  honour,  for  I  am  certain  he  will  not  bear  it." 
"D — n  his  honour!"  quoth  the  enraged  count; 
"  nor  can  I  bear  being  robbed  ;  I  will  apply  to  a 
justice  of  peace."  Wild  replied,  Avith  great  indig- 
nation, "  Since  you  dare  entertain  such  a  suspicion 
against  my  friend,  I  will  henceforth  disclaim  all 
acquaintance  Avith  you.  Mr.  Bagshot  is  a  man 
of  honour,  and  my  friend,  and  consequently  it  is 
impossible  he  should  be  guilty  of  a  bad  action." 
He  added  much  more  to  the  same  purpose,  Avhich 
had  not  the  expected  Aveight  Avith  the  count;  for 
the  latter  seemed  still  certain  as  to  the  person,  and 
resolute  in  applying  for  justice,  which,  he  said,  he 
thought  he  oAved  to  tlie  public  as  Avell  as  to  him- 
self. Wild  then  changed  his  countenance  into  a 
kind  of  derision,  and  spoke  as  follows :  "  Suppose 
it  should  be  possible  that  Mr.  Bagshot  had,  in  a 
frolic  (for  I  Avill  call  it  no  other),  taken  this  me- 
thod of  borrowing  your  money,  what  will  you  get 
by  prosecuting  himl     Not  your  money  again,  lor 
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jou  hear  he  was   strijipcd   at   the  gaming-table  (of 
which   Bagshot    had  dmiug  their   short  confabula- 
tion informed   them)  ;   jou  will  get  then  an  oppor- 
tunity   of   being   still  more    out   of  pocket  by    the 
prosecution.     xV.nother  advantage  you  may  promise 
yourself  is  the  being  blown  up   at    every  gaming- 
house in  town,  for  that  I  will  assure  you  of;  and 
then  much  good   may  it  do  you  to   sit    down  with 
the    satisfaction    of    having    discharged     what     it 
seems  you  owe  the  public.     I    am    ashamed  of  my 
own  discernment  when  I  mistook  you  for  a  great 
man.     Would  it  not   be  better   for  you  to  receive 
part  (perhaps  all)  of  your    money   again  by  a  wise 
concealment ;    for,  however    seedy*    Mr.     Bagshot 
may  be   now,  if  he    hath   really   played    this   frolic 
with  you,  you  may  believe    he   will   play    it   with 
others,  and  when  he   is  in  cash    you    may  depend 
on  a  restoration ;    the   law  will  be   always  in  your 
power,  and  that  is  the  last  remedy  which    a   brave 
or  a  wise  man  would   resort  to.     Leave  the   affair 
therefore  to  me  ;  I  will  examine  Bagshot,  and,  if  I 
find  lie  liath  played  you  this  trick,  I  will  engage  my 
own  honour  you    shall  in    the    end   be  no   loser." 
The    count   answered,   "  If  I   was    sure  to  be    no 
loser,   Mr.  Wild,    I    apprehend    you   have  a   better 
opinion    of  my    understanding    than    to  imagine    I 
would   prosecute   a  gentleman  for  the  sake  of  the 
public.     These  are  foolish  words  of  course,  which 
we  learn  a  ridiculous   habit  of  speaking,  and  will 
often  break  from  us  without  any  design  or  meaning. 
I  assure  you,  all  I  desire  is  a  reimbursement ;  and  if 
I  can  by  your   means  obtain   that,  the   public  may 

■ ;"  concluding  with  a   phrase    too   coarse  to  be 

inserted  in  a  history  of  tliis  kind. 

They  were  now  informed  that  dinner  was  ready, 
and  the  company  assembled  below  stairs,  whither 
the  reader  may,  if  he  please,  attend  these  gentlemen. 
There  sat  down  at  the  table  Mr.  Snap,  and  the 
two  Miss  Snaps  his  daughters,  Mr.  Wild  the  elder, 
Mr.  Wild  the  younger,  the  count,  Mr.  Bagshot, 
and  a  grave  gentleman  who  had  formerly  had  the 
honour  of  carrying  arms  in  a  regiment  of  foot,  and 
who  was  now  engaged  in  the  office  (perhaps  a  more 
profitable  one)  of  assisting  or  following  :Mr.  Snap  in 
the  execution  of  the  laws  of  his  country. 

Nothing  very  remarkable  passed  at  dinner.  The 
conversation  (as  is  usual  in  polite  company)  rolled 
chiefly  on  what  they  were  then  eating  and  what 
they  had  lately  eaten.  In  this  the  military  gentle- 
man, who  had  served  in  Ireland,  gave  them  a  very 
particular  account  of  a  new  manner  of  roasting 
potatoes,  and  others  gave  an  account  of  other  dishes. 
In  short,  an  indifferent  by-stander  would  have  con- 
cluded from  their  discourse  that  they  had  all  come 
into  this  world  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  fill  their 
bellies  ;  and  indeed,  if  this  was  not  the  chief,  it  is 
probable  it  was  the  most  innocent  design  Nature  had 
in  their  formation. 

As  soon  as  the  dish  was  removed,  and  the  ladies 
retired,  the  count  proposed  a  game  at  hazard,  which 
was  immediately  assented  to  by  the  whole  company, 
and,  the  dice  being  immediately  brought  in,  the 
count  took  up  the  box  and  demanded  who  would 
set  him  :  to  which  no  one  made  any  answer,  ima- 
gining perhaps  the  count's  pockets  to  be  more 
empty  than  they  were  ;  for,  in  realitv,  that  gentle- 
man (notwithstanding  what  he  had  he'artily  swore  to 
Mr.  Wild)  had,  since  his  arrival  at  Mr.  Snap's,  con- 
veyed a  piece  of  plate  to  pawn,  by  which  means  he 
had  furnished  himself  with  ten  guineas.  The  count, 
therefore,  peroeiving  this  backwardness  in  his  friends, 
and  probably  somewhat  guessing  at  the  cause  of  it, 
took  the  said  guineas  out  of  his  pocket,  and  threw 
*  Poor. 


them  on  the  table  ;  when  lo !  (such  is  the  force  of 
example)  all  the  rest  began  to  produce  their  funds, 
and  immediately,  a  considerable  sum  glittering  in 
their  eyes,  the  game  began. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  cliapter  of  which  we  are  extremely  vain,  and  which  indeed 
we  look  on  as  our  chvf-d' osuvre  ;    containing  a  wonderful 
story  concerning  the  devil,  and  as  nice  a  scene  of  honour 
as  ever  liappened. 

My  reader,  I  believe,  even  if  he  be  a  gamester, 
would  not  thank  me  for  an  exact  relation  of  every 
man's  success  ;  let  it  suffice  then  that  they  played 
till  the  whole  money  vanished  from  the  table. 
Whether  the  devil  himself  carried  it  away,  as  some 
suspected,  I  will  not  determine  ;  but  very  surprising 
it  was  that  every  person  protested  he  had  lost,  nor 
could  any  one  guess  who,  unless  the  devil,  had  won. 
But  though  very  probable  it  is  that  this  arch 
fiend  had  some  share  in  the  booty,  it  is  likely  he 
had  not  all ;  Mr.  Bagshot  being  imagined  to  be  a 
considerable  winner,  notwithstanding  his  assertions 
to  the  contrary ;  for  he  was  seen  by  several  to  con- 
vey money  often  into  his  pocket ;  and  what  is  still 
a  little  stronger  presumption  is,  that  the  grave  gen- 
tleman whom  we  have  mentioned  to  have  served  his 
country  in  two  honourable  capacities,  not  being  will- 
ing to  trust  alone  to  the  evidence  of  his  eyes,  had 
frequently  dived  into  the  said  Bagshot's  pocket, 
whence  (as  he  tells  us  in  the  apology  for  his  life, 
afterwards  published*),  though  he  might  extract  a 
few  pieces,  he  was  very  sensible  he  had  left  many 
behind.  The  gentleman  had  long  indulged  his 
curiosity  in  this  way  before  Mr.  Bagshot,  in  the  heat 
of  gaming,  had  perceived  him  ;  but,  as  Bagshot  was 
now  leaving  off  play,  he  discovered  this  ingenious 
feat  of  dexterity  ;  upon  which,  leaping  up  from  his 
chair  in  violent  passion,  he  cried  out,  "  I  thought  I 
had  been  among  gentlemen  and  men  of  honour,  but, 
d — n  me,  I  find  we  have  a  pickpocket  in  company." 
The  scandalous  sound  of  this  word  extremely 
alarmed  the  whole  board,  nor  did  they  all  show  less 

surprise  than  the  Con n  (whose  not  sitting  of  late 

is  much  lamented)  would  express  at  hearing  there 
was  an  atheist  in  the  room  ;  but  it  more  particularly 
affected  the  gentleman  at  whom  it  was  levelled, 
though  it  was  not  addressed  to  him.  He  likewise 
started  from  his  chair,  and,  with  a  fierce  counte- 
nance and  accent,  said,  "  Do  you  mean  me  %  D — n 
your  eyes,  you  are  a  rascal  and  a  scoundrel !"  Those 
words  would  have  been  immediately  succeeded  by 
blows  had  not  the  company  interposed,  and  with 
strong  arm  withheld  the  two  antagonists  from  each 
other.  It  was,  however,  a  long  time  before  they 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  sit  down  ;  which  being  at 
last  happily  brought  about,  Mr.  Wild  the  elder,  who 
was  a  well-disposed  old  man,  advised  them  to  shake 
hands  and  be  friends ;  but  the  gentleman  who  had 
received  the  first  affront  absolutely  refused  it,  and 
swore  he  loould  have  the  villain'' s  blood.  Mr.  Snap 
highly  applauded  the  resolution,  and  affirmed  that 
the  affront  was  by  no  means  to  be  put  up  by  any 
who  bore  the  name  of  a  gentleman,  and  that  unless 
his  friend  resented  it  properly  he  would  never  exe- 
cute another  warrant  in  his  company  ;  that  he  had 
always  looked  upon  him  as  a  man  of  honour,  and 
doubted  not  hut  he  would  prove  himself  so  ;  and 
that,  if  it  was  his  own  case,  nothing  should  persuade 
him  to  put  up  such  an  affront  without  proper  satis- 
faction.    The   count   likewise    spoke  on   the    same 

*  Not  in  a  book  by  itself,  in  imitation  of  some  other  such 
persons,  but  in  the  ordinary's  account,  &c.,  where  all  the  apo- 
logies for  the  lives  of  rogues  and  whores  which  have  been  puo- 
lislied  within  these  twenty  years  should  have  been  insert. d. 
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side,  and  the  parties  themselves  mvUtered  several 
short  sentences  purporting  their  intentions.  At  last 
Mr.  Wild,  our  hero,  rising  slowly  from  his  seat,  and 
having  fixed  the  attention  of  all  present,  began  as 
follows  :  "  I  have  heard  with  infinite  pleasure  every- 
thing which  the  two  gentlemen  who  spoke  last  have 
said  with  relation  to  honour,  nor  can  any  man  pos- 
sibly entertain  a  higher  and  nobler  sense  of  that 
word,  nor  a  greater  esteem  of  its  inestimable  value, 
than  myself.  If  we  have  no  name  to  express  it  by 
in  our  Cant  Dictionary,  it  were  well  to  be  wished  we 
had.  It  is  indeed  the  essential  quality  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  which  no  man  who  ever  was  great  in  the 
field  or  on  the  road  (as  others  express  it)  can  possi- 
bly be  without.  But  alas  !  gentlemen,  what  pity  is 
it  that  a  word  of  such  sovereign  use  and  virtue 
should  have  so  uncertain  and  various  an  application 
that  scarce  two  people  mean  the  same  thing  by  it"? 
Do  not  some  by  honour  mean  good-nature  and  hu- 
manity, which  weak  minds  call  virtues  ?  How  then  ! 
Must  "we  deny  it  to  the  great,  the  brave,  the  noble  ; 
to  the  sackers  of  towns,  the  plunderers  of  provinces, 
and  the  conquerors  of  kingdoms  1  Were  not  these 
men  of  honour?  and  yet  they  scorn  those  pitiful 
qualities  I  have  mentioned.  Again,  some  few  (or  I 
am  mistaken)  include  the  idea  of  honesty  in  their 
honour.  And  shall  we  then  say  that  no  man  who 
withholds  from  another  what  law,  or  justice  perhaps, 
calls  his  own,  or  who  greatly  and  boldly  deprives 
him  of  such  property,  is  a  man  of  honour?  Pleaven 
forbid  I  should  say  so  in  this,  or,  indeed,  in  any 
other  good  company  !  Is  honour  truth  1  No  ;  it  is 
not  in  the  lie's  going  from  us,  but  in  its  coming  to 
us,  our  honour  is  injured.  Doth  it  then  consist  in 
what  the  vulgar  call  cardinal  virtues'?  It  would  be 
an  affront  to  your  understandings  to  suppose  it, 
since  we  see  every  day  so  many  men  of  honour  with- 
out any.  In  what  then  doth  the  word  honour  con- 
sist'? Why  in  itself  alone.  A  man  of  honour  is  he 
that  is  called  a  man  of  honour ;  and  while  he  is  so 
called  he  so  remains,  and  no  longer.  Think  not 
anything  a  man  commits  can  forfeit  his  honour. 
Look  abroad  into  the  world  ;  the  prig,  while  he 
flourishes,  is  a  man  of  honour  ;  when  in  gaol,  at  the 
bar,  or  the  tree,  he  is  so  no  longer.  And  why  is 
this  distinction  ?  Not  from  his  actions  ;  for  those  are 
often  as  well  known  in  his  flourishing  estate  as  they 
are  afterwards  ;  but  because  men,  I  mean  those  of 
his  own  party  or  gang,  call  him  a  man  of  honour  in 
the  former,  and  cease  to  call  him  so  in  the  latter 
condition.  Let  us  see  then  ;  how  hath  Mr.  Bagshot 
injured  the  gentleman's  honour  1  ^^  hy,  he  hath 
called  him  a  pickpocket ;  and  that,  probably,  by  a 
severe  construction  and  a  long  roundabout  way  of 
reasoning,  may  seem  a  little  to  derogate  from  his 
honour,  if  considered  in  a  very  nice  sense.  Admit- 
ting it,  therefore,  for  argument's  sake,  to  be  some 
small  imputation  on  his  honour,  let  Mr.  Bagshot 
give  him  satisfaction ;  let  him  doubly  and  triply  re- 
pair this  oblique  injury  by  directly  asserting  that  he 
believes  he  is  a  man  of  honour."  The  gentleman 
answered  he  was  content  to  refer  it  to  Mr.  Wild, 
and  whatever  satisfaction  he  thought  sufficient  he 
would  accept.  "  Let  him  give  me  my  money  again 
first,"  said  Bagshot,  "  and  then  I  will  call  him  a  man 
of  honour  with  all  my  heart."  The  gentleman  then 
protested  he  had  not  any,  which  Snap  seconded,  de- 
claring he  had  his  eyes  on  him  all  the  while  ;  but 
Bagshot  remained  still  unsatisfied,  till  Wild,  rapping 
out  a  hearty  oath,  swore  he  had  not  taken  a  single 
farthing,  adding  that  whoever  asserted  the  contrary 
gave  him  the  lie,  and  he  would  resent  it.  And  now, 
such  was  the  ascendancy  of  this  great  man,  that 
Bagshot  immediately  acquiesced,  and  performed  the 


ceremonies  required :  and  thus,  by  the  exquisite  ad- 
dress of  our  hero,  this  quarrel,  which  had  so  fatal  an 
aspect,  and  which  between  two  persons  so  extremely 
jealous  of  their  honour  would  most  certainly  have 
produced  very  dreadful  consequences,  was  happily 
concluded. 

Mr.  Wild  was  indeed  a  little  interested  in  this 
afl'air,  as  he  himself  had  set  the  gentleman  to  work, 
and  had  received  the  greatest  part  of  the  booty  :  and 
as  to  Mr.  Snap's  deposition  in  his  favour,  it  was  the 
usual  height  to  which  the  ardour  of  that  worthy 
person's  friendship  too  frequently  hurried  him.  It 
was  his  constant  maxim  that  he  was  a  pitiful 
fellow  who  would  stick  at  a  little  rapping*  for  his 
friend. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

In  which  the  history  of  oeeatness  is  continued. 
Matters  being  thus  reconciled,  and  the  gaming 
over,  from  reasons  before  hinted,  the  company  pro- 
ceeded to  drink  about  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness 
and  friendship ;  drinking  healths,  shaking  hands, 
and  professing  the  most  perfect  affection  for  each 
other.  All  which  were  not  in  the  least  interrupted 
by  some  designs  which  they  then  agitated  in  their 
minds,  and  which  they  intended  to  execute  as  soon 
as  the  liquor  had  prevailed  over  some  of  their  un- 
derstandings. Bagshot  and  the  gentleman  intend- 
ing to  rob  each  other ;  Mr.  Snap  and  Mr.  Wild  the 
elder  meditating  what  other  creditors  they  could 
find  out  to  charge  the  gentleman  then  in  custody 
with  ;  the  count  hoping  to  renew  the  play,  and 
Wild,  our  hero,  laying  a  design  to  put  Bagshot  out 
of  the  way,  or,  as  the  vulgar  express  it,  to  hang  him 
with  the  first  opportunity.  But  none  of  these  great 
designs  could  at  present  be  put  in  execution,  for, 
Mr.  Snap  being  soon  after  summoned  abroad  on 
business  of  great  moment,  which  required  likewise 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Wild  the  elder  and  his  other 
friend,  and  as  he  did  not  care  to  trust  to  the  nimble- 
ness  of  the  count's  heels,  of  which  he  had  already 
had  some  experience,  he  declared  he  must  lockup  for 
that  evening.  Here,  reader,  if  thou  pleasest,  as  we 
are  in  no  great  haste,  we  will  stop  and  make  a  simile. 
As  when  their  lap  is  finished,  the  cautious  huntsman 
to  their  kennel  gathers  the  nimble-footed  hounds, 
they  with  lank  ears  and  tails  slouch  sullenly  on,  whilst 
he,  with  his  whippers-in,  follow  close  to  their  heels, 
regardless  of  their  dogged  humour,  till,  having  seen 
them  safe  within  the  door,  he  turns  the  key,  and 
then  retires  to  whatever  business  or  pleasure  calls 
him  thence  ;  so  with  lowering  countenance  and  re- 
luctant steps  mounted  the  count  and  Bagshot  to 
their  chamber,  or  rather  kennel,  whither  they  were 
attended  by  Snap  and  those  who  followed  him,  and 
where  Snap,  having  seen  them  deposited,  very  con- 
tentedly locked  the  door  and  departed.  And  now, 
reader,  we  will,  in  imitation  of  the  truly  laudable 
custom  of  the  world,  leave  these  our  good  friends 
to  deliver  themselves  as  they  can,  and  pursue  the 
thriving  fortunes  of  Wild,  our  hero,  who,  with  that 
great  aversion  to  satisfaction  and  content  which  is 
inseparably  incident  to  great  minds,  began  to  enlarge 
his  views  with  his  prosperity  :  for  this  restless,  ami- 
able disposition,  this  noble  avidity  which  increases 
with  feeding,  is  the  first  principle  or  constituent 
quality  of  these  our  great  men ;  to  whom,  in  their 
passage  on  to  greatness,  it  happens  as  to  a  traveller 
over  the  Alps,  or,  if  this  be  a  too  far-fetched  simile, 
to  one  who  travels  westward  over  the  hills  near  Bath, 
where  the  simile  was  indeed  made.  He  sees  not  the 
end  of  his  journey  at  once  ;    but,  passing  on  from 

•  Rapping  is  a  cant  word  for  perjury. 
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Bchcme  to  scheme,  and  from  hill  to  hill,  with  noble 
constancy,  resolving  still  to  attain  the  summit  on 
wliich  he  hath  hxed  his  cje,  however  du'ty  the 
roads    may  be  through  whicii  he  struggles,    he    at 

length   arrives at  some  vile  inn,  where  he  finds 

no  \ind  of  entertainment  nor  conveniency  for  re- 
pose. I  fancy,  reader,  if  thou  hast  ever  travelled 
in  these  roads,  one  part  of  my  simile  is  sufficiently 
apparent  (and,  indeed,  hi  all  these  illustrations,  one 
6ide  is  generally  much  more  apparent  than  the 
other)  ;  but,  believe  me,  if  the  other  doth  not  so  evi- 
dently appear  to  thy  satisfaction,  it  is  from  no  other 
reason  than  because  thou  art  unacquainted  with 
these  great  men,  and  hast  not  had  sufficient  in- 
struction, leisure,  or  opportunity,  to  consider  what 
happens  to  those  who  pursue  what  is  generally  un- 
derstood by  GREATNESS :  for  surelj',  if  thou  hadst 
animadverted,  not  only  ou  the  many  perils  to  which 
great  men  are  daily  liable  while  they  are  in  their 
progress,  but  hadst  discerned,  as  it  were  through  a 
microscope  (for  it  is  invisible  to  the  naked  eye), 
that  diminutive  speck  of  happiness  which  they  attain 
even  iu  the  consummation  of  their  wishes,  thou 
wouldst  lament  with  me  the  unhappy  fate  of  these 
great  men,  on  whom  nature  hath  set  so  superior  a 
mark,  that  the  rest  of  mankind  are  born  for  their  use 
and  emolument  only,  and  be  apt  to  cry  out,  "  It  is 
pity  that  those  for  whose  pleasure  and  profit  man- 
kind are  to  labour  and  sweat,  to  be  hacked  and 
hewed,  to  be  pillaged,  plundered,  and  every  way 
destroyed,  should  reap  so  little  advantage  from 
all  the  miseries  they  occasion  to  others."  For  my 
part,  I  own  myself  of  that  humble  kind  of  mortals 
who  consider  themselves  born  for  the  behoof  of 
some  great  man  or  other,  and  could  I  behold  his 
happiness  carved  out  of  the  labour  and  ruin  of  a 
thousand  such  reptiles  as  myself  I  might  with  satis- 
faction exclaim.  Sic,  sic  juvat :  but  when  I  behold 
one  great  man  starving  with  hunger  and  freezing 
with  cold,  in  the  midst  of  fifty  thousand  who  are 
suffering  the  same  evils  for  his  diversion  ;  when  I 
see  another,  whose  own  mind  is  a  more  abject  slave 
to  his  own  greatness,  and  is  more  tortured  and 
racked  by  it,  than  those  of  all  his  vassals  ;  lastly, 
when  I  consider  whole  nations  rooted  out  only  to 
bring  tears  into  the  eyes  of  a  great  man,  not  indeed 
because  he  hath  extirpated  so  many,  but  because  he 
had  no  more  nations  to  extirpate,  then  truly  I  am 
almost  inclined  to  wish  that  Nature  had  spared  us 
this  her  MASTERriECE,  and  that  no  great  man  had 
ever  been  born  into  the  world. 

But  to  proceed  with  our  history,  which  will,  we 
hope,  produce  much  better  lessons,  and  more  in- 
structive, than  any  we  can  preach :  Wild  was  no 
sooner  retired  to  a  night-cellar  than  he  began  to 
reflect  on  the  sweets  he  had  that  day  enjoyed  from 
the  labours  of  others,  viz.,  first,  from  Mr.  Bagshot, 
who  had  for  his  use  robbed  the  count ;  and,  se- 
condly, from  the  gentleman,  who,  for  the  same  good 
purpose,  had  picked  the  pocket  of  Bagshot.  He 
then  proceeded  to  reason  thus  with  himself :  "  The 
art  of  policy  is  the  art  of  multiplication,  the  de- 
grees of  greatness  being  constituted  by  those  two 
little  words  more  and  less.  JNIankind  are  first 
properly  to  be  considered  under  two  grand  divi- 
sions, tliose  that  use  their  own  hands,  and  those 
who  employ  the  hands  of  others.  The  former  are 
the  base  and  rabble  ;  the  latter,  the  genteel  part  of 
the  creation.  The  mercantile  part  of  the  world, 
therefore,  wisely  use  the  term  cinploi/ing  hands,  and 
justly  prefer  each  other  as  they  employ  more  or 
fewer  ;  for  thus  one  merchant  says  he  is  greater  than 
another  because  he  employs  more  hands.  And  now 
indeed  tlic  merchant  should  seem  to  chaUenge  some 


character  of  greatness,  did  we  not  necessarily  come 
to  a  second  division,  vis.,  of  those  who  employ 
hands  for  the  use  of  the  community  in  which  they 
live,  and  of  those  who  employ  hands  merely  for  their 
own  use,  without  any  regard  to  the  benefit  of  so- 
ciety. Of  the  former  sort  are  the  yeoman,  the  ma- 
nufacturer, the  merchant,  and  perhaps  the  gentle- 
man. The  first  of  these  being  to  manure  and  cul- 
tivate his  native  soil,  and  to  employ  hands  to  produce 
the  fruits  of  the  earth.  The  second  being  to  im- 
prove them  by  employing  hands  likewise,  and  to 
produce  from  them  those  useful  commodities  which 
serve  as  well  fen-  the  conveniencies  as  necessaries  of 
life.  The  third  is  to  employ  hands  for  the  export- 
ation of  the  redundance  of  our  own  commodities, 
and  to  exchange  them  with  the  redundances  of 
foreign  nations,  that  thus  every  soil  and  every  cli- 
mate may  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  whole  earth.  The 
gentleman  is,  hy  employing  hands,  likewise  to  em- 
bellish his  country  with  the  improvement  of  arts 
and  sciences,  with  the  making  and  executing  good 
and  wholesome  laws  for  the  preservation  of  pro- 
perty and  the  distribution  of  justice,  aiid  in  several 
other  manners  to  be  useful  to  society.  Now  we 
come  to  the  second  part  of  this  division,  viz.,  of 
those  who  employ  hands  for  their  own  use  only  : 
and  this  is  that  noble  and  great  part  who  are  gene- 
rally distinguished  into  conquerors,  ahsolide  jjrinccs, 
statesmen,  ^.tiAj^irigs.*  Now  all  these  differ  from  each 
other  in  greatness  only — they  employ  more  or  fewer 
hands.  And  Alexander  the  Great  was  only  greater 
tlian  a  captain  of  one  of  the  Tartarian  or  Arabian 
hordes,  as  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  larger  number. 
In  what  then  is  a  single  prig  inferior  to  any  other 
great  man,  but  because  he  employs  his  own  hands 
only ;  for  he  is  not  on  that  account  to  be  levelled 
with  the  base  and  vulgar,  because  he  employs  his 
hands  for  his  own  use  only.  Now,  suppose  a.  prig 
had  as  many  tools  as  any  prime  minister  ever  had, 
would  he  not  be  as  great  as  any  prime  minister 
whatsoever*?  Undoubtedly  he  would.  What  then 
have  I  to  do  in  the  pursuit  of  greatness  but  to  pro- 
cure a  gang,  and  to  make  the  use  of  this  gang  centre 
in  myself '.'  This  gang  shall  rob  for  me  onlj',  re- 
ceiving very  moderate  rewards  for  their  actions ; 
out  of  this  gang  I  will  prefer  to  my  favour  the  bold- 
est and  most  iniquitovis  (as  the  vulgar  express  it)  ; 
the  rest  I  will,  from  time  to  time,  as  I  see  occasion, 
transport  and  hang  at  my  pleasure  ;  and  thus  (which 
I  take  to  be  the  highest  excellence  of  a  prig)  con- 
vert those  laws  which  are  made  for  the  benefit  and 
protection  of  society  to  my  single  iise." 

Having  thus  preconceived  his  scheme,  he  saw 
nothing  wanting  to  put  it  in  immediate  execution 
but  that  which  is  indeed  the  beginning  as  well  as 
the  end  of  all  human  devices  :  I  mean  money.  Of 
which  commodity  he  was  possessed  of  no  more  than 
sixty-five  guineas,  being  all  that  remained  from  the 
double  benefits  he  had  made  of  Bagshot,  and  which 
did  not  seem  sufficient  to  furnish  his  house,  and 
every  other  convenience  necessary  for  so  grand  an 
undertaking.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  go  imme- 
diately to  the  gaming-house,  which  was  then  sitting, 
not  so  much  with  an  intention  of  trusting  to  for- 
tune as  to  play  the  surer  card  of  attacking  the  win- 
ner in  his  way  home.  On  his  arrival,  however,  he 
thought  he  might  as  well  try  his  success  at  the  dice, 
and  reserve  the  other  resource  as  his  last  expedient. 
He  accordingly  sat  down  to  play  ;  and  as  Fortune, 
no  more  than  others  of  her  sex,  is  observed  to  distri- 
bute lier  favours  with  strict  regard  to  great  mental 
endowments,  so  our  hero  lost  every  farthing  in  his 
pocket.  This  loss  however  he  bore  with  great  con- 
*  Tfiieres. 
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stancy  of  mind,  and  with  as  gi'eat  composure  of 
aspect.  To  say  truth,  he  considered  the  money  as 
only  lent  for  a  short  time,  or  rather  indeed  as  de- 
posited with  a  banker.  He  then  resolved  to  have  im- 
mediate recourse  to  his  surer  stratagem ;  and,  cast- 
ing his  eyes  round  the  room,  he  soon  perceived  a 
gentleman  sitting  in  a  disconsolate  posture,  who 
seemed  a  proper  instrument  or  tool  for  his  purpose. 
In  short  (to  be  as  concise  as  possible  in  these  least 
shining  parts  of  our  history),  AVild  accosted  this 
man,  sounded  him,  found  him  fit  to  execute,  pro- 
posed the  matter,  received  a  ready  assent,  and,  hav- 
ing fixed  on  the  person  who  seemed  that  even- 
ing the  greatest  favourite  of  Fortune,  they  posted 
themselves  in  the  most  proper  place  to  surprise  the 
enemy  as  he  was  retiring  to  his  quarters,  where  he 
Avas  soon  attacked,  subdued,  and  plundered ;  but 
indeed  of  no  considerable  booty ;  for  it  seems  this 
gentleman  played  on  a  common  stock,  and  had  de- 
posited his  winnings  at  the  scene  of  action,  nor  had 
he  any  more  than  two  shillings  in  his  pocket  when 
he  was  attacked. 

This  was  so  cruel  a  disappointment  to  "Wild,  and 
so  sensibly  affects  us,  as  no  doubt  it  will  the  reader, 
that,  as  it  must  disqualify  us  both  from  proceeding 
any  farther  at  present,  we  will  now  take  a  little 
breath,  and  therefore  we  shall  here  close  this  book. 


BOOK  II.— CHAPTER  I. 

Characters  of  silly  people,  with  the  proper  uses  for  which 
such  are  desigaed. 

One  reason  why  we  chose  to  end  our  first  book,  as 
we  did,  with  the  last  chapter,  was,  that  we  are  now 
obliged  to  produce  two  characters  of  a  stamp  entirely 
different  from  what  we  have  hitherto  dealt  in.  These 
persons  are  of  that  pitiful  order  of  mortals  who  are 
in  contempt  called  good-natured ;  being  indeed  sent 
into  the  world  by  nature  with  the  same  design  with 
which  men  put  little  fish  into  a  pike-pond,  in  order 
to  be  devoured  by  that  voracious  water-hero. 

But  to  proceed  with  our  history :  Wild,  having 
shared  the  booty  in  much  the  same  manner  as  be- 
fore, i.  e.  taken  three-fourths  of  it,  amounting  to 
eighteen-pence,  was  now  retiring  to  rest,  iu  no 
very  happy  mood,  when  by  accident  he  met  with  a 
young  fellow  who  had  formerly  been  his  companion, 
and  indeed  intimate  friend,  at  school.  It  hath  been 
thought  that  friendship  is  usually  nursed  by  simili- 
tude of  manners,  but  the  contrary  had  been  the  case 
between  these  lads;  for  whereas  Wild  was  rapacious 
and  intrepid,  the  other  had  always  more  regard  for 
his  skin  than  his  money ;  Wild  therefore  had  very 
generously  compassionated  this  defect  in  his  school- 
fellow, and  had  brought  him  off  from  many  scrapes, 
into  most  of  which  he  had  first  drawn  him,  by  tak- 
ing the  fault  and  whipping  to  himself.  He  had 
always  indeed  been  well  paid  on  such  occasions  ; 
but  there  are  a  sort  of  people  who,  together  with 
the  best  of  the  bargain,  will  be  sure  to  have  the  obli- 
gation too  on  their  side ;  so  it  had  happened  here  : 
for  this  poor  lad  had  considered  himself  in  the 
highest  degree  obliged  to  Mr.  Wild,  and  had  con- 
tracted a  very  great  esteem  and  friendship  for  him  ; 
the  traces  of  which  an  absence  of  many  years  had 
not  in  the  least  effaced  in  his  mind.  He  no  sooner 
knew  Wild,  therefore,  than  he  accosted  him  in  the 
most  friendly  manner,  and  invited  him  home  with 
him  to  breakfast  (it  being  now  near  nine  in  the 
morning),  which  invitation  our  hero  with  no  great 
difficulty  consented  to.  This  young  man,  who  was 
about  Wild's  age,  had  some  time  before  set  up  in 
the  trade  of  a  jeweller,  in  the  materials  or  stock  for 
which  he  had  laid  out  the  greatest  part  of  a  little 


fortune,  and  had  man'ied  a  very  agreeable  woman 
for  love,  by  whom  he  then  had  two  children.  As 
our  reader  is  to  be  more  acquainted  with  this  per- 
son, it  may  not  be  improper  to  open  somewhat  of 
his  character,  especially  as  it  will  serve  as  a  kind  of 
foil  to  the  noble  and  great  disposition  of  our  hero, 
and  as  the  one  seems  sent  into  this  world  as  a  pro- 
per object  on  which  the  talents  of  the  other  were  to 
be  displayed  with  a  proper  and  just  success. 

Mr.  Thomas  Heartfree  then  (for  that  was  his 
name)  was  of  an  honest  and  open  disposition.  He 
was  of  that  sort  of  men  whom  experience  only,  and 
not  their  own  natures,  must  inform  that  there  are 
such  things  as  deceit  and  hypocrisy  in  the  world, 
and  who,  consequently,  are  not  at  five-and-twenty  so 
difficult  to  be  imposed  upon  as  the  oldest  and  most 
subtle.  He  was  possessed  of  several  great  weak- 
nesses of  mind,  being  good-natured,  friendly,  and 
generous  to  a  great  excess.  He  had,  indeed,  too 
little  regard  to  common  justice,  for  he  had  forgiven 
some  debts  to  his  acquaintance  only  because  they 
could  not  pay  him,  and  had  intrusted  a  bankrupt, 
on  his  setting  up  a  second  time,  from  having  been 
convinced  that  he  had  dealt  in  his  banki-nptcy  with 
a  fair  and  honest  heart,  and  that  he  had  broke 
through  misfortune  only,  and  not  from  neglect  or 
imposture.  He  was  withal  so  silly  a  fellow  that  he 
never  took  the  least  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of 
his  customers,  and  contented  himself  with  very 
moderate  gains  on  his  goods ;  which  he  was  the 
better  enabled  to  do,  notwithstanding  his  generosity, 
because  his  life  was  extremely  temperate,  his  ex- 
penses being  solely  confined  to  the  cheerful  enter- 
tainment of  his  friends  at  home,  and  now  and  then  a 
moderate  glass  of  wine,  in  which  he  indulged  him- 
self in  the  company  of  his  wife,  who,  with  an  agree- 
able person,  was  a  mean-spirited,  poor,  domestic, 
low-bred  animal,  who  confined  herself  mostly  to  the 
care  of  her  family,  placed  her  happiness  in  her  hus- 
band and  her  children,  followed  no  expensive 
fashions  or  diversions,  and  indeed  rarely  went 
abroad,  unless  to  return  the  visits  of  a  few  plain 
neighbours,  and  twice  a-year  afforded  herself,  in 
company  with  her  husband,  the  diversion  of  a  play, 
where  she  never  sat  in  a  higher  place  than  the  pit. 

To  this  silly  woman  did  this  silly  fellow  introduce 
the  Great  Wild,  informing  her  at  the  same  time  of 
their  school  acquaintance  and  the  many  obligations 
he  had  received  from  him.  This  simple  woman  no 
sooner  heard  her  husband  had  been  obliged  to  her 
guest  than  her  eyes  sparkled  on  him  with  a  benevo- 
lence which  is  an  emanation  from  the  heart,  and  of 
which  great  and  noble  minds,  whose  hearts  never 
swell  but  with  an  injviry,  can  have  no  very  adequate 
idea ;  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  our  hero  should 
misconstrue,  as  he  did,  the  poor,  innocent,  and  sim- 
ple affection  of  Mrs.  Heartfree  towards  her  hus- 
band's friend  for  that  great  and  generous  passion 
which  fires  the  eyes  of  a  modern  heroine  when  the 
colonel  is  so  kind  as  to  indulge  his  city  creditor  with 
partaking  of  his  table  to-day  and  of  his  bed  to- 
morrow. Wild,  therefore,  instantly  returned  the 
compliment  as  he  understood  it,  with  his  eyes,  and 
presently  after  bestowed  many  encomiums  on  her 
beauty,  with  which,  perhaps,  she,  who  was  a  woman, 
though  a  good  one,  and  misapprehended  the  design, 
was  not  displeased  any  more  than  the  husband. 

When  breakfast  was  ended,  and  the  wife  retired 
to  her  household  affairs.  Wild,  who  had  a  quick  dis- 
cernment into  the  weaknesses  of  men,  and  who, 
besides  the  knowledge  of  his  good  (or  foolish)  dis- 
position when  a  boy,  had  now  discovered  several 
sparks  of  goodness,  friendship,  and  generosity  in  his 
friend,  began  to  discourse  over  the  accidents  which 
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had  happened  in  their  childhood,  and  took  frequent 
occasions  of  reminding  him  of  those  favours  which 
we  have  before  mentioned  his  having  conferred  on 
him  ;  he  then  proceeded  to  the  most  vehement  pro- 
fessions of  friendship,  and  to  the  most  ardent  ex- 
pressions of  joy  ill  this  renewal  of  their  acquaintance. 
He  at  last  told  him,  with  great  seeming  pleasure, 
that  he  believed  he  had  an  opportunity  of  serving 
him  by  the  recommendation  of  a  gentleman  to  his 
custom,  who  was  then  on  the  brink  of  marriage. 
"And,  if  he  be  not  already  engaged,  I  will,"  says 
he,  "  endeavour  to  prevail  on  him  to  furnish  his 
lady  witli  jewels  at  your  shop." 

Heartfree  was  not  backward  in  thanks  to  our 
hero,  and,  after  many  earnest  solicitations  to  dinner, 
which  were  refused,  they  parted  for  the  first  time. 

But  here,  as  it  occurs  to  our  memory  that  our 
readers  may  be  surprised  (an  accident  which  some- 
times happens  in  histories  of  this  kind)  how  Mr. 
"Wild  the  elder,  in  his  present  capacity,  should  have 
been  able  to  maintain  his  sou  at  a  reputable  school, 
as  this  appears  to  have  been,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
inform  liim  that  Mr.  Wild  himself  was  then  a 
tradesman  in  good  business,  but,  by  misfortunes  in 
the  world,  to  wit,  extravagance  and  gaming,  he  had 
reduced  himself  to  that  honourable  occupation  which 
we  have  foruierly  mentioned. 

Having  cleared  up  this  doubt,  we  will  now  pursue 
our  hero,  who  forthwith  repaired  to  the  count,  and, 
having  hrst  settled  preliminary  articles  concerning 
distributions,  he  acquainted  him  with  the  scheme 
which  he  had  formed  against  Heartfree  ;  and  after 
■consulting  proper  methods  to  put  it  in  execution,  they 
began  to  concert  measures  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  count ;  on  which  the  first,  and  indeed  only 
point  to  be  considered,  was  to  raise  money,  not  to 
pay  his  debts,  for  that  would  have  required  an  im- 
mense sum,  and  was  contrary  to  his  inclination  or 
intention,  but  to  procure  him  bail  ;  for  as  to  his 
escape,  Mr.  Snap  had  taken  sucli  precautions  that  it 
appeared  absolutely  impossible. 

CHAPTER  n. 

Great  examples  of  O'ieatness  in  Wild,  shown  as  well  by  his 
behaviour  to  Bagshot  as  in  a  scheme  laid,  lirst,  to  impose  ou 
Heartfree  by  means  of  the  count,  and  then  to  cheat  the  count 
of  the  l)ooty. 

Wild  undertook  therefore  to  extract  some  money 
from  Bagshot,  who,  notwithstanding  the  depreda- 
tions made  on  him,  had  carried  off  a  pretty  consider- 
able booty  from  their  engagement  at  dice  the 
preceding  day.  He  fovnid  Mr.  Bagshot  in  expecta- 
tion of  his  bail,  and,  with  a  countenance  full  of 
concern,  which  he  could  at  any  time,  with  wonder- 
ful art,  put  on,  told  him  that  all  was  discovered  ; 
that  the  count  knew  him,  and  intended  to  prose- 
cute him  for  the  robbery,  "had  not  I  exerted  (said 
he)  my  utmost  interest,  and  with  great  dilhculty 
prevailed  on  him  in  case  you  refund  the  money — '*' 
"  Refund  the  money  I"  cried  Bagshot,  "that  is  in  your 
power  :  for  you  know  what  an  inconsiderable  part 
of  it  fell  to  my  share."  "How!"  replied  Wild,  "is 
this  your  gratitude  to  me  for  saving  your  life  *  For 
your  own  conscience  must  convuice  you  of  your 
guilt,  and  with  how  much  certainty  the  gentleman 
can  give  evidence  against  you."  "Marry  come  up!" 
quoth  Bagshot ;  "  I  believe  my  life  alone  will  not 
1)6  in  danger.  I  know  those  who  are  as  guilty  as 
myself.  Do  you  tell  me  of  conscience'?"  "Yes, 
sirrah!"  answered  our  hero,  taking  him  by  the  collar; 
"and  since  you  dare  threaten  me  I  will  show  you  the 
difference  between  committing  a  robbery  and  con- 
niving at  it,  which  is  all  I  can  charge  myself  with. 
I  own  indeed  I  suspected,  when  you  showed  m( 


sum  of  money,  that  you  had  not  come  honestly  by  it." 
"  How!"  says  Bagshot,  frightened  out  of  one  half  of  his 
wits,  and  amazed  out  of  the  other,  "  can  you  deny  t" 
"Yes,  you  rascal,"  answered  Wild,  "I  do  deny  every- 
thing ;  and  do  you  find  a  witness  to  prove  it :  and,  to 
showyou  how  little  apprehension  I  have  ofyourpower 
to  hurt  me,  I  will  have  you  apprehended  this  moment." 
— At  wliich  words  he  ottered  to  break  from  him  ; 
but  Bagshot  laid  hold  of  his  skirts,  and,  with  au 
altered  tone  and  manner,  begged  him  not  to  be  so 
impatient.  "  Refund  then,  sirrah,"  cries  Wild,  "  and 
perhaps  I  may  take  pity  on  you."  "What  must  I 
refund.'"  answered  Bagshot.  "  Every  farthing  iu 
your  pocket,"  replied  Wild ;  "  then  I  may  have 
some  compassion  on  you,  and  not  only  save  your 
life,  but,  out  of  au  excess  of  generosity,  may  return 
you  something."  At  which  words  Bagshot  seeming 
to  hesitate.  Wild  pretended  to  make  to  the  door, 
and  rapt  out  an  oath  of  vengeance  with  so  violent 
an  emphasis,  that  his  friend  no  longer  presumed  to 
balance,  but  suffered  Wild  to  search  his  pockets 
and  draw  forth  all  he  found,  to  the  amount  of 
twenty-one  guineas  and  a  half,  which  last  piece  our 
generous  hero  returned  him  again,  telling  him  he 
might  now  sleep  secure,  but  advised  him  for  the 
future  never  to  threaten  his  friends. 

Thus  did  our  hero  execute  the  greatest  exploits 
with  the  utmost  ease  imaginable,  by  means  of  those 
transcendent  qualities  which  nature  had  indulged 
him  with,  viz.,  a  bold  heait,  a  thundering  voice,  and 
a  steady  countenance. 

Wild  now  returned  to  the  comit,  and  informed 
him  that  he  had  got  ten  guineas  of  Bagshot ;  for, 
with  great  and  commendable  prudence,  he  sunk  the 
other  eleven  into  his  own  pocket,  and  told  him 
with  that  money  he  v\'ould  procure  him  bail,  which 
he  after  prevailed  on  his  father,  and  another  gentle- 
man of  the  same  occupation,  to  become,  for  two 
guineas  each  ;  so  that  he  made  lawful  prize  of  six 
more,  making  Bagshot  debtor  for  the  whole  ten ; 
for  such  were  his  great  abilities,  and  so  vast  the 
compass  of  his  understanding,  that  he  never  made 
any  bargain  without  overreaching  (or,  in  the  vulgar 
phrase,  cheating)  the  person  with  whom  he  dealt. 

The  count  being,  by  these  means,  enlarged,  the 
first  thing  they  did,  in  order  to  procure  credit  from 
tradesmen,  was  the  taking  a  handsome  house  ready 
furnished  in  one  of  the  new  streets  ;  in  which  as 
soon  as  the  count  was  settled,  they  proceeded  to 
furnish  him  with  servants  and  equipage,  and  all  the 
insigiiia  of  a  large  estate  proper  to  impose  on  poor 
Heartfree.  These  being  all  obtained,  Wild  made 
a  second  visit  to  his  friend,  and  with  much  joy  in 
his  countenance  acquainted  him  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  his  endeavours,  and  that  the  gentleman 
had  promised  to  deal  with  him  for  the  jewels  which 
he  intended  to  present  his  bride,  and  which  were 
designed  to  be  very  splendid  and  costly ;  he  there- 
fore appointed  him  to  go  to  the  count  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  carry  wdth  him  a  set  of  the  richest  and  most 
beautiful  jewels  he  had,  giving  him  at  the  same  time 
some  hints  of  the  count's  ignorance  of  that  commo- 
dity, and  that  he  might  extort  what  price  of  him  he 
pleased  ;  but  Heartfree  told  him,  not  without  some 
disdain,  that  he  scorned  to  take  any  such  advantage  ; 
and,  after  expressing  much  gratitude  to  his  friend 
for  his  recommendation,  he  promised  to  carry  the 
jewels  at  the  hour  and  to  the  place  appointed. 

I  am  sensible  that  the  reader,  if  he  hath  but  the 
least  notion  of  greatness,  must  have  such  a  contempt 
for  the  extreme  folly  of  this  fellow,  that  he  will  be 
very  little  concerned  at  any  misfortunes  which  may 
befall  him  in  the  sequel ;  for  to  have  no  suspicion 
\  that    an  old   schoolfellow,  with  whom  he  had,  in 
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his  tenderest  years,  contracted  a  friendship,  and  who, 
on  the  accidental  renewing  of  their  aciiuaintance, 
had  professed  the  most  passionate  regard  for  him, 
should  be  Yery  ready  to  impose  on  him  ;  in  short, 
to  conceive  tliat  a  friend  should,  of  his  own  accord, 
without  any  view  to  his  own  interest,  endeavour 
to  do  him  a  service,  must  argue  such  weakness  of 
mind,  such  ignorance  of  the  world,  and  such  an 
artless,  simple,  undesigning  heart,  as  must  render 
the  person  possessed  of  it  the  lowest  creature  and 
the  properest  object  of  contempt  imaginable  in 
the  eyes  of  every  man  of  imderstandiug  and  dis- 
cernment. 

Wild  remembered  that  his  friend  Heartfree's 
faults  were  rather  in  his  heart  than  in  his  head  ;  that, 
though  he  was  so  mean  a  fellow  that  he  was  never 
capable  of  laying  a  design  to  injure  any  human  crea- 
ture, yet  was  he  by  no  means  a  fool,  nor  liable  to 
any  gross  imposition,  unless  where  his  heart  betrayed 
him.  He  therefore  instructed  the  count  to  take 
only  one  of  his  jewels  at  the  first  interview,  and  to 
reject  the  rest  as  not  fine  enough,  and  order  him  to 
provide  some  richer.  He  said  this  management 
would  prevent  Heartfree  from  expecting  ready  money 
for  the  jewel  he  brought  with  him,  which  the  count 
was  presently  to  dispose  of,  and  by  means  of  that 
money,  and  his  great  abilities  at  cards  and  dice,  to 
get  together  as  large  a  sum  as  possible,  which  he  was 
to  pay  down  to  Heartfree  at  the  delivery  of  the  set 
of  jewels,  who  would  be  thus  void  of  all  manner  of 
suspicion,  and  would  not  fail  to  give  him  credit  for 
the  residue. 

By  this  contrivance,  it  will  appear  in  the  sequel 
that  Wild  did  not  only  propose  to  make  the  impo- 
sition on  Heartfree,  who  was  (hitherto)  void  of  all 
suspicion,  more  certain  ;  but  to  rob  the  count  him- 
self of  this  sum.  This  double  method  of  cheating 
the  very  tools  who  are  our  instruments  to  cheat 
others  is  the  superlative  degree  of  greatness,  and  is 
probably,  as  far  as  any  spirit  crusted  over  with  clay 
can  carry  it,  falling  very  little  short  of  diabolism  itself. 

This  method  was  immediately  put  in  execution, 
and  the  count  the  first  day  took  only  a  single  bril- 
liant, worth  about  three  hundred  pounds,  and  or- 
dered a  necklace,  earrings,  and  solitaire,  of  the 
value  of  three  thousand  more,  to  be  prepared  by  that 
day  sevennight. 

This  interval  was  employed  by  Wild  in  prosecut- 
ing his  scheme  of  raising  a  gang,  in  which  he  met 
with  such  success,  that  within  a  few  days  he  had 
levied  several  bold  and  resolute  fellows,  fit  for  any 
enterprise,  how  dangerous  or  great  soever. 

We  have  before  remarked  that  the  truest  mark  of 
greatness  is  insatiability.  Wild  had  covenanted 
with  the  count  to  receive  three-fourtlis  of  the  booty, 
and  had,  at  the  same  time,  covenanted  with  himself 
to  secure  the  other  fourth  part  likewise,  for  which 
he  had  formed  a  very  great  and  noble  design ;  but 
he  now  saw  with  concern  that  sum  whicli  was  to 
be  received  in  hand  by  Heartfree  in  danger  of  be- 
ing absolutely  lost.  In  order  therefore  to  possess 
himself  of  that  likewise,  he  contrived  that  the  jewels 
should  be  brought  in  the  afternoon,  and  that  Heart- 
free  should  be  detained  before  the  count  could  see 
him  ;  so  that  the  night  should  overtake  him  in  his 
return,  when  two  of  his  gang  were  ordered  to  attack 
and  plunder  him. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Containing  scenes  of  softness,   love,  and  honour,  all  in  the 

GREAT  style. 

The  count  had  disposed  of  his  jewel  for  its  full 
value,  and  this  he  had  by  dexterity  raised  to  a  thou- 
sand pounds ;  this  sum  therefore  he  paid  down  to 


Heartfree,  promising  him  the  rest  within  a  month. 
His  house,  his  equipage,  his  appearance,  but,  above 
all,  a  certLun  plausibiiuy  in  his  vuice  and  behaviour 
would  have  deceived  any  but  one  whose  great  and 
wise  heart  had  dictated  to  him  something  within 
which  would  have  secured  him  from  any  danger  of  im- 
position from  without.  Heartfree  therefore  did  not 
in  the  least  scruple  giving  him  credit ;  but,  as  he  had 
in  reality  procured  those  jewels  of  another,  his  own 
little  stock  not  being  able  to  furnish  anything  so 
valuable,  he  begged  the  Count  would  be  so  kind  to 
give  his  note  for  the  money,  payable  at  the  time  he 
mentioned  ;  which  that  gentleman  did  not  in  the 
least  scruple  ;  so  he  paid  him  the  thousand  pounds 
in  specie,  and  gave  his  note  for  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  pounds  more  to  Heartfree,  who  burnt  with 
gratitude  to  Wild  for  the  noble  customer  he  had 
recommended  to  him. 

As  soon  as  Heartfree  was  departed  Wild,  who 
waited  in  another  room,  came  in  and  received  the 
casket  from  the  count,  it  having  been  agreed  be- 
tween them  that  this  should  be  deposited  in  his 
hands,  as  he  was  the  original  contriver  of  the  scheme, 
and  was  to  have  the  largest  share.  Wild,  having 
received  the  casket,  offered  to  meet  the  count  late 
that  evening  to  come  to  a  division,  but  such  was  the 
latter's  confidence  in  the  honour  of  our  hero,  that 
he  said,  if  it  was  any  inconvenience  to  him,  the  next 
morning  would  do  altogether  as  well.  This  was 
more  agreeable  to  Wild,  and  accordingly,  an  ap- 
pointment being  made  for  that  purpose,  he  set  out 
in  haste  to  pursue  Heartfree  to  the  place  where  the 
two  gentlemen  were  ordered  to  meet  and  attack  him. 
Those  gentlemen  with  noble  resolution  executed  their 
purpose  ;  they  attacked  and  spoiled  the  enemy  of  the 
whole  sum  he  had  received  from  the  count. 

As  soon  as  the  engagement  was  over,  and  Heart- 
free  left  sprawling  on  the  ground,  our  hero,  who 
wisely  declined  trusting  the  booty  in  his  friends' 
hands,  though  he  had  good  experience  of  their  honour, 
made  off  after  the  conquerors  :  at  length,  they  being 
all  at  a  place  of  safety.  Wild,  according  to  a  previous 
agreement,  received  nine-tenths  of  the  booty  :  the 
subordinate  heroes  did  indeed  profess  some  little  un- 
willingness (perhaps  more  than  was  strictly  consis- 
tent with  honour)  to  perform  their  contract;  butWild, 
partly  by  argument,  but  more  by  oaths  and  threat- 
enings,  prevailed  with  them  to  fulfil  their  promise. 

Our  hero  having  thus,  with  wonderful  address, 
brought  this  great  and  glorious  action  to  a  happy 
conclusion,  resolved  to  relax  his  mind  after  his 
fatigue,  in  the  conversation  of  the  fair.  He  there- 
fore set  forwards  to  his  lovely  Lsetitia  ;  but  in  his 
way  accidentally  met  with  a  young  lady  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, Miss  Molly  Straddle,  who  was  taking 
the  air  in  Bridges-street.  Miss  Molly,  seeing  Mr. 
Wild,  stopped  him,  and  with  a  familiarity  peculiar 
to  a  genteel  town  education,  tapped,  or  rather  slapped 
him  on  the  back,  and  asked  him  to  treat  her  with  a 
pint  of  wine  at  a  neighbouring  tavern.  The  hero, 
though  he  loved  the  chaste  La;titia  with  excessive 
tenderness,  was  not  of  that  low  sniveling  breed  of 
mortals  who,  as  it  is  generally  expressed,  tie  them- 
selves to  a  toonian's  apron-strings;  in  a  word,  who 
are  tainted  with  that  mean,  base,  low  vice,  or  virtue 
as  it  is  called,  of  constancy  ;  therefore  he  imme- 
diately consented,  and  attended  her  to  a  tavern 
famous  for  excellent  wine,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Rummer  and  Horseshoe,  where  they  retired  to  a 
room  by  themselves.  Wild  was  very  vehement  in  his 
addresses,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  the  young  lady  de- 
clared she  would  grant  no  favour  till  he  had  made 
her  a  present ;  this  was  immediately  complied  with, 
and  the  lover  made  as  happy  as  he  could  desire. 
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The  immoderate  fondness  which  "Wild  enter- 
tained for  his  dear  Lanitia  would  not  suffer  him  to 
■waste  any  considerabk'  time  with  Miss  Straddle. 
Notwithstanding,  therefore,  all  the  endearments  and 
caresses  of  that  youug  lady,  he  soon  made  an  ex- 
cuse to  go  down  stairs,  and  thence  immediately  set 
forward  to  LaHitia  without  taking  any  formal  leave 
of  Miss  Straddle,  or  indeed  of  the  drawer,  with 
•whom  the  lady  was  afterwards  obliged  to  come  to 
.    an.  account  for  the  reckoning. 

Mr.  Wild,  on  his  arrival  at  Mr.  Snap's,  found  only 
Miss  Doshy  at  home,  that  young  lady  being  em- 
ployed alone,  in  imitation  of  Penelope,  with  her 
thread  or  worsted,  only  with  this  difference,  that 
whereas  Penelope  unravelled  by  night  what  she  had 
knit  or  wove  or  spun  by  day,  so  what  our  young 
heroine  unravelled  by  day  she  knit  again  by  night. 
In  short,  she  was  mending  a  pair  of  blue  stockings 
with  red  clocks  ;  a  circumstance  which  perhaps  we 
might  have  omitted,  had  it  not  served  to  show  that 
there  are  still  some  ladies  of  this  age  who  imitate 
the  simplicity  of  the  ancients. 

Wild  immediately  asked  for  his  beloved,  and  was 
informed  that  she  was  not  at  home.  He  then  in- 
quired where  she  was  to  be  found,  and  declared  he 
would  not  depart  till  he  had  seen  her,  nay,  not  till 
he  had  married  her ;  for,  indeed,  his  passion  for  her 
was  truly  honourable ;  in  other  words,  he  had  so 
ungovernable  a  desire  for  her  person,  that  he  would 
go  any  length  to  satisfy  it.  He  then  pulled  out  the 
casket,  which  he  swore  was  full  of  the  finest  jewels, 
and  that  he  would  give  them  all  to  her,  with  other 
promises,  which  so  prevailed  on  Miss  Doshy,  who 
had  not  the  common  failure  of  sisters  in  envying, 
and  often  endeavouring  to  disappoint,  each  other's 
happiness,  that  she  desired  Mr.  Wild  to  sit  down  a 
few  minutes,  whilst  she  endeavoured  to  fiud  her 
sister  and  to  bring  her  to  him.  The  lover  thanked 
her,  and  promised  to  stay  till  her  return  ;  and  Miss 
Doshy,  leaving  Mr.  Wild  to  his  meditations,  fastened 
him  in  the  kitchen  by  barring  the  door  (for  most  of 
the  doors  in  this  mansion  were  made  to  be  bolted  on 
the  outside),  and  then,  slapping  to  the  door  of  the 
house  with  great  violence,  without  going  out  at  it, 
she  stole  softly  up  stairs  where  Miss  Lsetitia  was 
engaged  in  close  conference  with  Mr.  Bagshot. 
Miss  Letty,  being  informed  by  her  sister  in  a  whisper 
of  what  ]\[r.  Wild  had  said,  and  what  he  had  pro- 
duced, told  Mr.  Bagshot  that  a  young  lady  was 
below  to  visit  her  whom  she  would  despatch  with 
all  imaginable  haste  and  return  to  him.  She  de- 
sired him  therefore  to  stay  with  patience  for  her  in 
the  mean  time,  and  that  she  would  leave  the  door 
imlocked,  though  her  papa  would  never  forgive  her 
if  he  should  discover  it.  Bagsliot  promised  on  his 
honour  not  to  step  without  his  chamber ;  and  the 
two  young  ladies  went  softly  do^yn  stairs,  when,  pre- 
tending first  to  make  their  entry  into  the  house,  they 
repaired  to  the  kitchen,  where  not  even  the  presence 
of  the  chaste  Leetitia  could  restore  that  harmony  to 
the  countenance  of  her  lover  which  Miss  Theodosia 
had  left  him  possessed  of;  for,  during  her  absence, 
he  had  discovered  the  absence  of  a  purse  contain- 
ing bank-notes  for  900Z.,  which  had  been  taken  from 
Mr.  Heartfree,  and  which,  indeed,  Miss  Straddle  had, 
in  the  warmth  of  his  amorous  caresses,  unperceived 
drawn  from  him.  However,  as  he  had  that  perfect 
mastery  of  his  temper,  or  rather  of  his  muscles, 
which  is  as  necessary  to  the  forming  a  great  cha- 
i-acter  as  to  the  personating  it  on  the  stage,  he  soon 
conveyed  a  smile  into  his  countenance,  and,  con- 
cealing as  well  his  misfortune  as  his  chagrin  at  it, 
began  to  pay  honourable  addresses  to  IMiss  Letty. 
This  young  lady,  among  many  other  good  ingredients, 


had  three  very  predominant  passions  ;  to  wit,  vanity, 
wantonness,  and  avarice.  To  satisfy  the  first  of 
these  she  employed  Mr.  Smirk  and  company ;  to 
the  second,  Mr.  Bagshot  and  company  ;  and  our  hero 
had  the  honour  and  happiness  of  solely  engrossing 
the  third.  ±\ow,  these  three  sorts  of  lovers  she  had 
very  different  ways  of  entertaining.  With  the  first 
she  was  all  gay  and  coquette  ;  with  the  second  all 
fond  and  rampant ;  and  with  the  last  all  cold  and 
reserved.  She  therefore  told  Mr.  Wild,  with  a 
most  composed  aspect,  that  she  was  glad  he  had 
repented  of  his  manner  of  treating  her  at  their  last 
interview,  where  his  behaviour  was  so  monstrous 
that  she  had  resolved  never  to  see  him  any  more  ; 
that  she  was  afraid  her  own  sex  would  hardly  par- 
don her  the  weakness  she  was  guilty  of  in  receding 
from  that  resolution,  which  she  was  persuaded  she 
never  should  have  brought  herself  to,  had  not  her 
sister,  who  was  there  to  confirm  what  she  said  (as 
she  did  with  many  oaths),  betrayed  her  into  his 
company,  by  pretending  it  was  another  person  to 
visit  her :  but,  however,  as  he  now  thought  proper 
to  give  her  more  convincing  proofs  of  his  affections 
(for  he  had  now  the  casket  in  his  hand),  and  since 
she  perceived  his  designs  were  no  longer  against  her 
virtue,  but  were  such  as  a  woman  of  honour  might 

listen  to,   she  must  ovai and  then  she  feigned 

an  hesitation,  when  Theodosia  began :  "  Nay, 
sister,  I  am  resolved  you  shall  counterfeit  no  longer. 
I  assure  you,  Mr.  Wild,  she  hath  the  most  violent 
passion  for  you  in  the  world ;  and  indeed,  dear 
Tishy,  if  you  offer  to  go  back,  since  I  plainly  see 
Mr.  Wild's  designs  are  honourable,  I  will  betrav  all 
you  have  ever  said."  "  How,  sister !"  answered 
Lsetitia  ;  "  I  protest  you  will  drive  me  out  of  the 
room  :  I  did  not  expect  this  usage  from  you."  Wild 
then  fell  on  his  knees,  and,  taking  hold  of  her  hand, 
repeated  a  speech,  which,  as  the  reader  maj'  easily 
suggest  it  to  himself,  I  shall  not  here  set  down.  He 
then  offered  her  the  casket,  but  she  gently  rejected 
it ;  and  on  a  second  offer,  with  a  modest  counte- 
nance and  voice,  desired  to  know  what  it  contained. 
Wild  then  opened  it,  and  took  forth  (with  sorrow  I 
write  it,  and  with  sorrow  will  it  be  read)  one  of 
those  beautiful  necklaces  with  which,  at  the  fair  of 
Bartholomew,  they  deck  the  well-bewhitened  neck 
of  Thalestris  queen  of  Amazons,  Anna  Bullen, 
queen  Elizabeth,  or  some  other  high  princess  in 
Drollic  story.  It  was  indeed  composed  of  that 
paste  which  Derdteus  Magnus,  an  ingenious  toy- 
man, doth  at  a  very  moderate  price  dispense  of  to 
the  second-rate  beaux  of  the  metropolis.  For,  to 
open  a  truth,  which  we  ask  our  reader's  pardon  for 
having  concealed  from  him  so  long,  the  sagacious 
count,  wisely  fearing  lest  some  accident  might  pre- 
vent Mr.  Wild's  return  at  the  appointed  time,  had 
carefully  conveyed  the  jewels  which  Mr.  Heartfree 
had  brought  -^yith  him  into  his  own  pocket,  and  in 
their  stead  had  placed  in  the  casket  these  artificial 
stones,  which,  though  of  equal  value  to  a  philoso- 
pher, and  perhaps  of  a  much  greater  to  a  true 
admirer  of  the  compositions  of  art,  had  not  how- 
ever the  same  charms  in  the  eyes  of  Miss  Letty,  who 
had  indeed  some  knowledge  of  jewels;  for  Mr. 
Snap,  with  great  reason,  considering  how  valuable  a 
part  of  a  lady's  education  it  Avould  be  to  be  well 
instructed  in  these  things,  in  an  age  Avhen  young 
ladies  learn  little  more  than  how  to  dress  them- 
selves, had  in  her  youth  placed  Miss  Letty  as  the 
handmaid  (or  housemaid  as  the  vulgar  call  it)  of  an 
eminent  paAvnbroker.  The  lightning,  therefore, 
which  should  have  flashed  from  the  jewels,  flashed 
from  her  eyes,  and  thunder  immediately  followed 
from  her  voice.      She  be-knaved,  be-rascalled,  be- 
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rogued  the  unhappy  hero,  who  stood  silent,  con- 
founded with  astonishment,  but  more  with  shame 
and  indignation,  at  being  thus  outwitted  and  over- 
reached. At  length  he  recovered  his  spirits,  and, 
throwing  down  the  casket  in  a  rage,  he  snatched  the 
key  from  the  table,  and,  without  making  any 
answer  to  the  ladies,  who  both  very  plentifully^ 
opened  upon  him,  and  without  taking  any  leave  of 
them,  he  flew  out  at  the  door,  and  repaired  with  the 
utmost  expedition  to  the  count's  habitation. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

In  which  Wild,  after  many  fruitless  endeavours  to  discover 
his  friend,  moralises  on  his  misfortune  in  a  speech,  which 
may  be  of  use  (if  rightly  understood)  to  some  other  consi- 
derable speecli-makers. 

Not  the  highest-fed  footman  of  the  highest-bred  wo- 
man of  quality  knocks  with  more  impetuosity  than 
Wild  did  at  the  count's  door,  which  was  immedi- 
ately opened  by  a  well-dressed  liveryman,  who  an- 
swered that  his  master  was  not  at  home.  Wild,  not 
satisfied  with  this,  seai-ched  the  house,  but  to  no 
purpose ;  he  then  ransacked  all  the  gaming-houses 
in  town,  but  found  no  count :  indeed,  that  gentle- 
man had  taken  leave  of  his  house  the  same  instant 
Mr.  Wild  had  turned  his  back,  and,  equipping  him- 
self with  boots  and  a  post-horse,  without  taking 
with  him  either  servant,  clothes,  or  any  necessaries 
for  the  journey  of  a  great  man,  made  such  mighty 
expedition  that  he  was  now  upwards  of  twenty  miles 
on  his  way  to  Dover. 

Wild,  finding  his  search  ineffectual,  resolved  to 
give  it  over  for  that  night  ;  he  then  retired  to  his 
seat  of  contemplation,  a  night-cellar,  where,  without 
a  single  farthing  in  his  pocket,  he  called  for  a 
sneaker  of  punch,  and,  placing  himself  on  a  bench 
by  himself,  he  softly  vented  the  following  solilo- 
quy :— 

"  How  vain  is  human  greatness  '.  What  avail 
superior  abilities,  and  a  noble  defiance  of  those  nar- 
i-ow  rules  and  bounds  which  confine  the  vulgar,  when 
our  best-concerted  schemes  are  liable  to  be  defeated! 
How  unhappy  is  the  state  of  priggish  !  How  im- 
possible for  human  prudence  to  foresee  and  guard 
against  every  circumvention !  It  is  even  as  a  game 
of  chess,  where,  while  the  rook,  or  knight,  or  bishop, 
is  busied  in  forecasting  some  great  enterprise,  a 
worthless  pawn  interposes  and  disconcerts  his 
scheme.  Better  had  it  been  for  me  to  have  observed 
the  simple  laws  of  friendship  and  morality  than  (bus 
to  ruin  my  friend  for  the  benefit  of  others.  I  might 
have  commanded  his  purse  to  any  degree  of  mo- 
deration :  I  have  now  disabled  him  from  the  power 
of  serving  me.  Well!  but  that  was  not  my  design. 
If  I  cannot  arraign  my  own  conduct,  why  should  I, 
like  a  woman  or  a  child,  sit  down  and  lament  the 
disappointment  of  chance "?  But  can  I  acquit  my- 
self of  all  neglect  ?  Did  I  not  misbehave  in  putting 
it  into  the  power  of  others  to  outwit  me  1  But  that 
is  impossible  to  be  avoided.  In  this  a  pric/  is  more 
unhappy  than  any  other  :  a  cautious  man  may,  in  a 
crowd,  preserve  his  own  pockets  by  keeping  his 
hands  in  them ;  but  while  the  prig  employs  his 
hands  in  another's  pocket,  how  shall  he  be  able  to 
defend  his  own  1  Indeed,  in  this  light,  what  can  be 
imagined  more  miserable  than  a  priff?  How  dan- 
gerous are  his  acquisitions !  how  unsafe,  how  un- 
quiet his  possessions !  Why  then  should  any  man 
wish  to  be  a  prig,  or  where  is  his  greatness  1  I  an- 
swer, in  his  mind  :  it  is  the  inward  glory,  the  secret 
consciousness  of  doing  great  and  wonderful  actions, 
which  can  alone  support  the  truly  great  man,  whe- 
ther he  be  a  conqueror,  a  tyrant,  a  statesman, 


or  a  prig.  These  must  bear  him  up  against  the 
private  curse  and  public  imprecation,  and,  while 
he  is  hated  and  detested  by  all  mankind,  must 
make  him  inwardly  satisfied  with  himself.  For 
what  but  some  such  inward  satisfaction  as  this  could 
inspire  men  possessed  of  power,  of  wealth,  of  every 
human  blessing  which  pride,  avarice,  or  luxury 
could  desire,  to  forsake  their  homes,  abandon 
ease  and  repose,  and  at  the  expense  of  riches  and 
pleasures,  at  the  price  of  labour  and  hardship, 
and  at  the  hazard  of  all  that  fortune  hath  libe- 
rally given  them,  could  send  them  at  the  head  of 
a  multitude  of  pric/s,  called  an  army,  to  molest 
their  neighbours  ;  to  introduce  rape,  rapine,  blood- 
shed, and  every  kind  of  misery  among  their  own 
species  'I  What  but  some  such  glorious  appetite 
of  mind  could  inflame  princes,  endowed  with  the 
greatest  honours,  and  enriched  with  the  most  plen- 
tiful revenues,  to  desire  maliciously  to  rob  those 
subjects  of  their  liberties  who  are  content  to  sweat 
for  the  luxury,  and  to  bow  down  their  knees  to  the 
pride,  of  those  very  princes  1  What  hut  this  can 
inspire  them  to  destroy  one  half  of  their  subjects, 
in  order  to  reduce  the  rest  to  an  absolute  depend- 
ance  on  their  own  wills,  and  on  those  of  their  bru- 
tal successors  1  What  other  motive  could  seduce  a 
subject,  possessed  of  great  property  in  his  commu- 
nity, to  betray  the  interest  of  his  fellow-subjects,  of 
his  brethren,  and  his  posterity,  to  the  wanton  dis- 
position of  such  princes'?  Lastly,  what  less  induce- 
ment could  persuade  the  prig  to  forsake  the  methods 
of  acquiring  a  safe,  an  honest,  and  a  plentiful  liveli- 
hood, and,  at  the  hazard  of  even  life  itself,  and  what 
is  mistakingly  called  dishonour,  to  break  openly  and 
bravely  through  the  laws  of  his  country,  for  uncer- 
tain, unsteady,  and  unsafe  gain^  Let  me  then  hold 
myself  contented  with  this  reflection,  that  I  have 
been  wise  though  unsuccessful,  and  am  a  great 
though  an  vnihappy  man." 

His  soliloquy  and  his  punch  concluded  together ; 
for  he  had  at  every  pause  comforted  himself  with  a 
sip.  And  now  it  came  first  into  his  head  that  it 
would  be  more  dilficult  to  pay  for  it  than  it  was  to 
swallow  it ;  when,  to  his  great  pleasure,  he  beheld 
at  another  corner  of  the  room  one  of  the  gentle- 
men whom  he  had  employed  in  the  attack  on  Heart- 
free,  and  who,  he  doubted  not,  would  readily  lend 
him  a  guinea  or  two  ;  but  he  had  the  mortification, 
on  applying  to  him,  to  hear  that  the  gaming-table 
had  stripped  him  of  all  the  booty  which  his  own 
generosity  had  left  in  his  possession.  He  was  tliere- 
fore  obliged  to  pursue  his  usual  method  on  such  oc- 
casions :  so,  cocking  his  hat  fiercely,  he  marched  out 
of  the  I'oom  without  making  any  excuse,  or  any  one 
daring  to  make  the  least  demand. 


CHAPTER 

Containing  many  surprising  adventures,  which  our  hero 
with  GREAT  GBKATNEss,  achieved. 

We  will  now  leave  our  hero  to  take  a  short  repose, 
and  return  to  Mr.  Snap's,  where,  at  Wild's  de- 
parture, the  fair  Theodosia  had  again  betaken  her- 
self to  her  stocking,  and  Miss  Letty  had  retired  up 
stairs  to  Mr.  Bagshot ;  but  that  gentleman  had 
broken  his  parole,  and,  having  conveyed  himself  be- 
low stairs  behind  a  door,  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
Wild's  sally  to  make  his  escape.  We  shall  only  ob- 
serve that  Miss  Letty's  surprise  was  the  greater,  as 
she  had,  notwithstandmg  her  promise  to  the  contrary, 
taken  the  precaution  to  turn  the  key ;  but,  in  her 
hurry,  she  did  it  ineffectually.  How  wretched  must 
have  been  the  situation  of  this  young  creature,  v/ho 
had  not  only  lost  a  lover  on  whom  her  tender  heart 
perfectly  doted,    but  was  exposed  to  the   rage  of 
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an  injured  father,  tenderly  jealous  of  his  honour, 
which  was  deeply  engaged  to  the  sheriff  of  London 
and  Middlesex  for  tlie  safe  custody  of  the  said  Bag- 
sliot,  and  for  which  two  very  good  responsible  friends 
had  given  not  only  their  words  but  their  bonds. 

But  let  us  remove  our  eyes  from  this  melan- 
choly object,  and  survey  our  hero,  who,  after  a  suc- 
cessless search  for  Miss  Straddle,  with  wonderful 
"reatness  of  mind  and  steadiness  of  countenance 
went  early  in  the  morning  to  visit  his  friend  Heart- 
free,  at  a 'time  when  the  common  herd  of  friends 
would  have  forsaken  and  avoided  him.  He  entered 
the  room  with  a  cheerful  air,  which  he  presently 
changed  into  surprise  on  seeing  his  friend  in  a  night- 
o-own,  with  his  wounded  head  bound  about  with 
finen,  and  looking  extremely  pale  from  a  great  effu- 
sion of  blood.  When  Wild  was  informed  by  Heart- 
free  what  had  happened  he  first  expressed  great  sor- 
row, and  afterwards  suff'ered  as  violent  agonies  of 
rao-e  ao-ainst  the  robbers  to  burst  from  him.  Heart- 
free,  in  compassion  to  the  deep  impression  his  mis- 
fortunes seemed  to  make  on  his  friend,  endeavoured 
to  lessen  it  as  much  as  possible,  at  the  same  time  ex- 
aggerating the  obligation  he  owed  to  Wild,  in  which 
his  wife  likewise  seconded  him,  and  they  breakfasted 
with  more  comfort  than  was  reasonably  to  be 
expected  after  such  an  accident ;  Heartfree  express- 
ing great  satisfaction  that  he  had  put  the  count's 
note  ill  another  pocket-book;  adding,  that  such  a 
loss  would  have  been  fatal  to  him  ;  "  for,  to  confess 
the  truth  to  you,  my  dear  friend,"  said  he,  "  I  have 
had  some  losses  lately  which  have  greatly  perplexed 
my  affairs  ;  and  though  I  have  many  debts  due  to 
me  from  people  of  great  fashion,  I  assure  you  I 
know  not  where  to  be  certain  of  getting  a  shilling." 
Wild  greatly  felicitated  him  on  the  lucky  accident 
of  preserving  his  note,  and  then  proceeded,  with 
much  acrimony,  to  inveigh  against  the  barbarity  of 
people  of  fashion,  who  kept  tradesmen  out  of  their 
money. 

While  they  amused  themselves  with  discourses  of 
this  kind.  Wild  meditating  within  himself  whether 
he  should  borrow  or  steal  from  his  friend,  or  indeed 
whether  he  could  not  effect  both,  the  apprentice 
brought  a  bank-note  of  500/.  in  to  Heartfree,  which 
he  said  a  gentlewoman  in  the  shop,  who  had  been 
looking  at  some  jewels,  desired  him  to  exchange. 
Heartfree,  looking  at  the  number,  immediately  recol- 
lected it  to  be  one  of  those  he  had  been  robbed  of. 
With  this  discovery  he  acquainted  Wild,  who,  with 
the  notable  presence  of  mind  and  unchanged  com- 
plexion so  essential  to  a  great  character,  advised 
him  to  proceed  cautiously ;  and  offered  (as  jMr. 
Heartfree  himself  was,  he  said,  too  much  flustered 
to  examine  the  woman  with  sufficient  art)  to  take 
her  into  a  room  in  his  house  alone.  He  would,  he 
said,  personate  the  master  of  the  shop,  would  pre- 
tend to  show  her  some  jewels,  and  would  undertake 
to  get  sufficient  information  out  of  her  to  secure  the 
rogues,  and  most  probably  all  their  booty.  This 
proposal  was  readily  and  thankfully  accepted  by 
Heartfree.  Wild  went  immediately  up  stairs  into 
the  room  appointed,  whither  the  apprentice,  accord- 
ing to  appointment,  conducted  the  lady. 

The  apprentice  was  ordered  do\vn  stairs  the  mo- 
ment the  lady  entered  the  room  ;  and  Wild,  having 
ehut  the  door,  approached  her  with  great  ferocity  in 
his  looks,  and  began  to  expatiate  on  the  complicated 
baseness  of  the  crime  she  had  been  guilty  of ;  but 
though  he  uttered  many  good  lessons  of  morality,  as 
we  doubt  whether  from  a  particular  reason  tliey  may 
work  any  very  good  effect  on  our  reader,  we  shall 
omit  his  speech,  and  only  mention  his  conclusion, 
which  was  by  asking  her  what  mercy  she  could  now 


expect  from  him  1  Miss  Straddle,  for  that  was  the 
young  lady,  who  had  had  a  good  execution,  and  had 
been  more  than  once  present  at  the  Old  Bailey,  very 
confidently  denied  the  whole  charge,  and  said  she 
had  received  the  note  from  a  friend.  Wild  then, 
raising  his  voice,  told  her  she  should  be  immediately- 
committed,  and  she  might  depend  on  being  con- 
victed ;  "  but,"  added  he,  changing  his  tone,  "  as 
I  have  a  violent  affection  for  thee,  my  dear  Strad- 
dle, if  you  will  follow  my  advice,  I  promise  you, 
on  my  honour,  to  forgive  you,  nor  shall  you  be 
ever  called  in  question  on  this  account."  "Why, 
what  would  you  have  me  to  do,  Mr.  Wild  V  re- 
plied the  young  lady,  with  a  pleasanter  aspect. 
"  You  must  know  then,"  said  Wild,  "  the  money 
you  picked  out  of  my  pocket  (nay,  by  G — d  you 
did,  and  if  you  offer  to  ffinch  you  shall  be  convicted 
of  it)  I  won  at  play  of  a  fellow  who  it  seems  rob- 
bed my  friend  of  it ;  you  must,  therefore,  give  an 
information  on  oath  against  one  Thomas  Fierce, 
and  say  that  you  received  the  note  from  him,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  me.  I  am  certain,  Molly,  you 
must  be  sensible  of  your  obligations  to  me,  who 
return  good  for  evil  to  you  in  this  manner."  The 
lady  readily  consented,  and  advanced  to  embrace 
Mr.  Wild,  who  stepped  a  little  hack  and  cried, 
"  Hold,  Molly;  there  are  two  other  notes  of  200/. 
each  to  be  accounted  for — where  are  theyl"  The 
lady  protested  with  the  most  solemn  asseverations 
that  she  knew  of  no  more ;  with  which,  when  Wild 
was  not  satisfied,  she  cried,  "  I  will  stand  search." 
"  That  you  shall,"  answered  Wild,  "  and  stand  strip 
too."  He  then  proceeded  to  tumble  and  search  her, 
but  to  no  purpose,  till  at  last  she  burst  into  tears, 
and  declared  she  would  tell  the  truth  (as  indeed  she 
did)  ;  she  then  confessed  that  she  had  disposed  of  the 
one  to  Jack  Swagger,  a  great  favourite  of  the  ladies, 
being  an  Irish  gentleman,  who  had  been  bred  clerk 
to  an  attorney,  afterwards  whipped  out  of  a  regi- 
ment of  dragoons,  and  was  then  a  Newgate  solicitor, 
and  a  bawdyhouse  bully;  and,  as  for  the  other,  she 
had  laid  it  all  out  that  very  morning  in  brocaded 
silks  and  Flanders  lace.  With  this  account  Wild, 
who  indeed  knew  it  to  be  a  very  probable  one,  was 
forced  to  be  contented  ;  and  now,  abandoning  all 
further  thoughts  of  what  he  saw  was  irretrievably 
lost,  he  gave  the  lady  some  further  instructions,  and 
then,  desiring  her  to  stay  a  few  minutes  behind  him, 
he  returned  to  his  friend,  and  acquainted  him  that 
he  had  discovered  the  whole  roguery  ;  that  the  wo- 
man had  confessed  from  whom  she  had  received  the 
note,  and  promised  to  give  an  information  before  a 
justice  of  peace  ;  adding,  he  was  concerned  he  could 
not  attend  him  thither,  being  obliged  to  go  to  the 
other  end  of  the  town  to  receive  thirty  pounds, 
which  he  was  to  pay  that  evening.  Heartfree  said 
that  should  not  prevent  him  of  his  company,  for  he 
could  easily  lend  him  such  a  triffe.  This  was  ac- 
cordingly done  and  accepted,  and  Wild,  Heartfree, 
and  the  lady  went  to  the  justice  together. 

The  warrant  being  granted,  and  the  constable 
being  acquainted  by  the  lady,  who  received  her 
information  from  Wiltl,  of  Mr.  Fieree's  haunts,  he 
was  easily  apprehended,  and,  being  confronted  with 
Miss  Straddle,  who  swore  positively  to  him,  though 
she  had  never  seen  him  before,  he  was  committed 
to  Newgate,  where  he  immediately  conveyed  an  iiiJ- 
formation  to  Wild  of  what  had  happened,  and  in  the 
evening  received  a  visit  from  him. 

W^ild  affected  great  concern  for  his  friend's  mis- 
fortune, and  as  great  surprise  at  the  means  by  which 
it  was  brought  about.  However,  he  told  Fierce  that 
he  must  certainly  be  mistaken  in  that  point  of  his 
having  had  no  acquaintance  with  Miss  Straddle  ;  but 
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added,  that  he  wouUl  find  her  out,  and  endeavour 
to  take  off  her  evidence,  which,  he  observed,  did 
not  come  home  enough  to  endanger  him  ;  besides, 
he  would  secure  him  witnesses  of  an  alibi,  and  five 
or  six  to  his  character  ;  so  that  he  need  be  under  no 
apprehension,  for  his  confinement  till  the  sessions 
would  be  his  only  punishment.  ' 

Fierce,  who  was  greatly  comforted  by  these  as- 
surances of  his  friend,  returned  him  many  thanks, 
and,  both  shaking  each  other  very  earnestly  by  the 
hand,  with  a  very  hearty  embrace  they  separated. 

The  hero  considered  with  himself  that  the  single 
evidence  of  Miss  Straddle  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
convict  Fierce,  whom  he  resolved  to  hang,  as  he  was 
the  person  who  had  principally  refused  to  deliver  him 
the  stipulated  share  of  the  booty  ;  he  therefore  went 
in  quest  of  Mr.  James  Sly,  the  gentleman  who  had 
assisted  in  the  exploit,  and  found  and  acquainted 
him  with  the  apprehending  of  Fierce.  Wild  then, 
intimating  his  fear  lest  Fierce  should  impeach  Sly, 
advised  him  to  be  beforehand,  to  surrender  himself 
to  a  justice  of  peace  and  offer  himself  as  an  evidence. 
Sly  approved  Mr.  Wild's  opinion,  went  directly  to  a 
magistrate,  and  was  by  him  committed  to  the  Gate- 
house, with  a  promise  of  being  admitted  evidence 
against  his  companion. 

Fierce  was  in  a  few  days  brought  to  his  trial  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  where,  to  his  great  confusion,  his 
old  friend  Sly  appeared  against  him,  as  did  Miss 
Straddle.  His  only  hopes  were  now  in  the  assist- 
ances which  our  hero  had  promised  him.  These 
unhappily  failed  him  :  so  that,  the  evidence  being 
nlain  against  him,  and  he  making  no  defence,  the 
jury  convicted  him,  the  court  condemned  him,  and 
Mr.  Ketch  executed  him. 

With  such  infinite  address  did  this  truly  great 
man  know  how  to  play  with  the  passions  of  men,  to 
set  them  at  variance  with  each  other,  and  to  work  his 
own  purposes  out  of  those  jealousies  and  apprehen- 
sions which  he  was  wonderfully  ready  at  creating 
by  means  of  those  great  arts  which  the  vulgar  call 
treachery,  dissembling,  promising,  lying,  falsehood, 
&c.,  but  which  are  by  great  men  summed  up  in  the 
collective  name  of  policy,  or  politics,  or  rather  pol- 
litrics ;  an  art  of  which,  as  it  is  the  highest  excel- 
lence of  human  nature,  perhaps  our  great  man  was 
the  most  eminent  master. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Of  hats. 
Wild  had  now  got  together  a  very  considerable 
gang,  composed  of  undone  gamesters,  ruined  bai- 
liffs^ broken  tradesmen,  idle  apprentices,  attorneys' 
clerks,  and  loose  and  disorderly  youth,  who,  being 
born  to  no  fortune,  nor  bred  to  any  trade  or  pro- 
fession, were  willing  to  live  luxuriously  without 
labour.  As  these  persons  wore  different  ^rmcyj/es, 
i.  e.  hats,  frequent  dissensions  grew  among  them. 
There  were  particularly  two  parties,  viz.,  those  who 
wore  hats  fiercely  cocked,  and  those  who  preferred 
the  nab  or  trencher  hat,  with  the  brim  flapping  over 
their  eyes.  The  former  were  called  cavaliers  and 
tory  rory  ranter  boys,  &c. ;  the  latter  went  by  the 
several  names  of  wags,  roundheads,  shakebags, 
oldnoUs,  and  several  others.  Between  these  con- 
tinual jars  arose,  insomuch  that  they  grew  in  time 
to  think  there  was  something  essential  in  their  dif- 
ferences, and  that  their  interests  were  incompatible 
with  each  other,  whereas,  in  truth,  the  difference  lay 
only  in  the  fashion  of  their  hats.  Wild,  therefore, 
having  assembled  them  all  at  an  alehouse  on  the 
night  after  Fierce's  execution,  and  perceiving  evident 
marks  of  their  misunderstanding,  from  their  beha- 


viour  to  each  other,  addressed  them  in  the  following 
gentle,  but  forcible  manner  :* — "  Gentlemen,  I  am 
ashamed  to  see  men  embarked  in  so  great  and  glo- 
rious an  undertaking,  as  that  of  robbing  the  puijlic, 
so  foolishly  and  weakly  dissenting  among  them- 
selves. Do  you  think  the  first  inventors  of  hats,  or 
at  least  of  the  distinctions  between  them,  really  con- 
ceived that  one  form  of  hats  should  inspire  a  man 
with  divinity,  another  with  law,  another  with  learn- 
ing, or  another  with  bravery  1  No,  they  meant  no 
more  by  these  outward  signs  than  to  impose  oil 
the  vulgar,  and,  instead  of  putting  great  men  to  the 
trouble  of  acquiring  or  maintaining  the  substance, 
to  make  it  sutficieut  that  they  condescend  to  wear 
the  type  or  shadow  of  it.  You  do  wisely,  therefore, 
when  in  a  crowd,  to  amuse  the  mob  by  quarrels  on 
such  accounts,  that  while  they  are  listening  to  your 
jargon  you  may  with  the  greater  ease  and  safety 
pick  their  pockets  :  but  surely  to  be  in  earnest,  and 
privately  to  keep  up  such  a  lidiculous  contention 
among  yourselves,  must  argue  the  highest  folly  and 
absurdity.  When  you  know  you  are  all  prigs,  what 
difference  can  a  broad  or  a  narrow  brim  create  '?  Is 
a  2^rig  less  a.  prig  in  one  hat  than  in  another  I  If 
the  public  should  be  weak  enough  to  interest  them- 
selves in  your  quarrels,  and  to  prefer  one  pack  to 
the  other,  while  both  are  aiming  at  their  purses,  it 
is  your  business  to  laugh  at,  not  imitate  their  foily. 
What  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  for  gentlemen  to 
quarrel  about  hats,  when  there  is  not  one  among 
you  whose  hat  is  worth  a  farthing?  What  is  the 
use  of  a  hat  farther  than  to  keep  the  head  warm,  or 
to  hide  a  bald  crown  from  the  public!  It  is  the 
mark  of  a  gentleman  to  move  his  hat  on  every  oc- 
casion ;  and  in  courts  and  noble  assemblies  no  man 
ever  wears  one.  Let  me  hear  no  more  therefore  of 
this  childish  disagreement,  but  all  toss  up  your  hats 
together  with  one  accord,  and  consider  that  hat  as 
the  best,  which  will  contain  the  largest  booty."  He 
thus  ended  his  speech,  which  was  followed  by  a 
murmuring  applause,  and  immediately  all  present 
tossed  their  hats  together  as  he  had  commanded 
them. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

Showin"  the  consequence  which  attended  Heaitfree's  adven- 
tures with  Wild  :  all  natural  and  common  enough  to  little 
wretches  who  deal  with  great  men ;  together  with  some  pie- 
cedeuts  of  letters,  being  the  different  methods  of  answering 
a  dun. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Fleartfree,  to  whom  the  count's 
note,  which  he  had  paid  away,  was  returned,  with 
an  account  that  the  drawer  was  not  to  be  found, 
and  that,  on  inquiring  after  him,  they  had  heard   he 

*  Tliere  is  somethini?  very  mysterious  in  this  speech,  which 
probablv  that  chajiter  written  hy  Aristotle  on  this  subject, 
which  i's  mentioned  by  a  French  author,  might  have  given 
some  li-ht  into;  but  that  is  unhappily  among  the  lost  ^> oiks 
of  that  philosopher.  It  is  remaikahle  that  y-</eru.s  which  is 
Latin  for  a  hat,  signilies  likewise  a  dog-Ush,  as  the  Ureek 
word  xyvEJ)  duth  the  skin  of  that  animal ;  of  which  I  suppose 
the  hats  or  helmeU  of  the  ancients  were  composed,  as  ours  at 
pre=^.nt  are  of  the  beaver  or  rabbit.  Sophocles,  m  the  latter 
end  of  his  Aiax,  alludes  to  a  method  of  cheating  in  hats,  and 
the  scholiast  on  the  place  tells  us  of  one  Crephontes  who  was 
a  master  of  the  ait.  It  is  observable  likewise  that  Achi  lo», 
in  the  liist  Ibad  of  Homer,  tells  Agamemuou,  in  anger,  that 
he  h.id  dogs  eyes.  Now,  as  the  eyes  ct  a  dog  are  handsomer 
than  thos.°of  almost  any  other  animal,  this  could  be  no  term 
of  reproach.  He  must  therefore  mean  that  he  had  a  hat  on, 
which,  perhaps,  from  the  creature  it  was  made  of,  or  from 
some  other  reason,  might  have  been  a  mark  of  inlaray  Ihis 
superstitious  opinion  may  account  for  that  custom,  which  haih 
descended  througl.  all  nations,  of  showing  respect  by  pulling 
off  this  coverin-,  and  tliat  no  man  is  esteemed  lit  to  converge 
?Wtl  his  superior  with  it  on.  I  shall  conclude  this  learned 
nX  with  remark.ng  that  the  term  old  hat  is  at  present  used 
by  the  vulgar  in  no  very  honourable  sense. 
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was  run  away,  and  consequently  the  money  was 
now  demanded  of  the  endorser.  The  apprehension 
of  such  a  loss  would  iiave  atfected  any  man  of  busi- 
ness, but  much  more  one  whose  unavoidable  ruin 
it  must  prove.  He  expressed  so  much  concern  and 
confusion  on  this  occasion,  that  the  proprietor  of  the 
note  w^as  frightened,  and  resolved  to  lose  no  time 
in  securing  what  he  could.  So  that  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day  Mr.  Snap  was  commissioned 
to  pay  Heartfree  a  visit,  which  he  did  with  his  usual 
formality,  and  conveyed  him  to  his  own  house. 

Mrs.  Heartfree  was  no  sooner  informed  of  what 
had  happened  to  her  husband  than  she  raved  like 
one  distracted ;  but  after  she  had  vented  the  first 
agonies  of  her  passion  in  tears  and  lamentations 
she  applied  herself  to  all  possible  means  to  procure 
her  husband's  liberty.  She  hastened  to  beg  her 
neighbours  to  secure  bail  for  him.  But,  as  the  news 
had  arrived  at  tlieir  houses  before  her,  she  found  none 
of  them  at  home,  except  an  honest  quaker,  whose 
servants  durst  not  tell  a  lie.  However,  she  suc- 
ceeded no  better  with  him,  for  unluckily  he  had 
made  an  affirmation  the  day  before  that  he  would 
never  be  bail  for  any  man.  After  many  fruitless 
etibrts  of  this  kind  she  repaired  to  her  husband,  to 
comfort  him  at  least  with  her  presence.  She  found 
him  sealing  the  last  of  several  letters,  which  he  was 
despatching  to  his  friends  and  creditors.  The  mo- 
ment he  saw  her  a  sudden  joy  sparkled  in  his  ej  es, 
which,  however,  had  a  very  short  duration ;  for 
despair  soon  closed  them  again ;  nor  could  he  helj) 
bursting  into  some  passionate  expressions  of  concern 
for  her  and  his  little  family,  which  she,  on  her  part, 
did  her  utmost  to  lessen,  by  endeavouring  to  miti- 
gate the  loss,  and  to  raise  in  him  hopes  from  the 
count,  who  might,  she  said,  be  possibly  only  gone 
into  the  country.  She  comforted  him  likeAvise  w  ith 
the  expectation  of  favour  from  his  acquaintance, 
especially  from  those  whom  he  had  in  a  particular 
manner  obliged  and  served.  Lastly,  she  conjured 
him,  by  all  the  value  and  esteem  he  professed  for 
her,  not  to  endanger  his  health,  on  which  alone  de- 
pended her  happiness,  by  too  great  an  indulgence 
of  grief;  assuring  him  that  no  state  of  life  could 
appear  unhappy  to  her  with  him,  unless  his  own 
sorrow  or  discontent  made  it  so. 

In  this  manner  did  this  weak  poor-spirited  woman 
attempt  to  relieve  her  husband's  pains,  which  it 
would  have  rather  become  her  to  aggravate,  by  not 
only  painting  out  his  misery  in  the  liveliest  colours 
imaginable,  but  by  upbraiding  him  with  that  folly 
and  confidence  which  had  occasioned  it,  and  by  la- 
menting her  own  hard  fate  in  being  obliged  to  share 
his  sufferings. 

Heartfree  returned  this  goodness  (as  it  is  called) 
of  his  wife  with  the  warmest  gratitude,  and  they 
passed  an  hour  in  a  scene  of  tenderness  too  low  and 
contemptible  to  be  recounted  to  our  great  readers. 
We  shall  therefore  omit  all  such  relations,  as  they 
tend  only  to  make  human  nature  low  and  ridiculous. 

Those  messengers  who  had  obtained  any  answers 
to  his  letters  now  returned.  We  shall  here  copy  a 
few  of  them,  as  they  may  serve  for  precedents  to 
others  who  have  an  occasion,  which  happens  com- 
monly enough  in  genteel  life,  to  answer  the  imper- 
tinence of  a  dun. 

LETTER  I. 
Mr,  Hearttree,— My  lord  commands  me  to  tell  you  he  is  very 
much  surprised  at  your  assurance  in  asking  for  money  which 
you  know  hathlieen  so  little  while  due;  however,  as  he  intends 
to  deal  no  lonijer  at  your  shop,  he  hath  ordered  me  to  pav  you 
as  soon  as  I  snail  have  cash  in  hand,  which,  considering  many 
disluirsements  for  lulls  long  due,  &c  ,  can't  possibly  promise 
any  time,  &c..  at  present.     And  am  your  humble  servant, 

RoOER    MORECRAFT. 


LETTER  II. 


Dear  Sir,— The  money,  as  you  truly  say,  hath  been  three 
years  due,  but  upon  my  soul  I  am  at  present  incapable  of  pay- 
ing a  farthing;  but,  as  I  doubt  not,  very  shortly  not  only  to 
content  that  small  bill,  but  likewise  to  lay  out  very  consider- 
able further  sums  at  your  house,  hope  you  will  meet  with  no 
inconvenience  by  this  short  delay  in,  dear  sir,  your  most  sin- 
cere humble  servant,  Cha.  Courtly. 
LETTER   III. 

Mr.  Heartfree, — I  beg  you  would  not  acquaint  my  hus- 
band of  the  trifling  debt  between  us ;  for,  as  I  know  you  to  be 
a  very  good-natured  man,  I  will  trust  you  with  a  secret ;  he 
gave  me  tlie  money  long  since  to  discharge  it,  wliich  I  had  the 
ill  luck  to  lose  at  play.  You  may  be  assured  I  will  satisfy  you 
tlie  tir»t  opportunity,  and  am,  sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

CvrH.    lU'BBERS. 

Please  to  present  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Heartfree. 
LETTER   IV. 

Mr.  Thomas  Heartfree,  Sir, — Yours  received;  but  as  to 
sum  mentioned  therein,  doth  not  suit  at  present.  Y'our  liumble 
servant,  Peter  Pounce. 

LETTER   V. 

Sir, — I  am  sincerely  sorry  it  is  not  at  present  possible  for  me 
to  comply  witli  your  request,  especially  after  so  many  obliga- 
tions received  on  my  side,  of  which  I  shall  always  entertain  the 
most  grateful  memory.  I  am  very  greatly  concerned  at  your 
misfortunes,  and  would  have  waited  upon  you  in  person,  but 
am  not  at  present  very  well,  and  besides,  am  obliged  to  go 
this  evening  to  Vauxhall.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obliged  hum- 
ble servant,  Chas.  Easy. 

P.S. — I  hope  good  Mrs.  Heartfree  and  the  dear  little  ones 
are  well. 

There  were  more  letters  to  much  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  but  we  proposed  giving  our  reader  a  taste  only. 
Of  all  these,  the  last  was  infinitely  the  most  grating 
to  poor  Heartfree,  as  it  came  from  one  to  whom, 
when  in  distress,  he  had  himself  lent  a  considerable 
sum,  and  of  whose  present  flourishing  circumstances 
he  was  well  assured. 


CHAPTER  YIII. 

In  which  our  hero  carries great.vess  to  an  immoderate  height. 
Let  us  remove,  therefore,  as  fast  as  we  can,  this 
detestable  picture  of  ingratitude,  and  present  the 
much  more  agreeable  portrait  of  that  assurance  to 
which  the  French  very  properly  annex  the  epithet 
of  good.  Heartfree  had  scarce  done  reading  his 
letters  when  our  hero  appeared  before  his  eyes ;  not 
with  that  aspect  with  which  a  pitiful  parson  meets 
his  patron  after  having  opposed  him  at  an  election, 
or  which  a  doctor  wears  when  sneaking  away  from 
a  door  where  he  is  informed  of  his  patient's  death  ; 
not  with  that  downcast  countenance  which  betrays 
the  man  who,  after  a  strong  conflict  between  virtue 
and  vice,^  hath  surrendered  his  mind  to  the  latter, 
and  is  discovered  in  his  first  treachery  ;  but  with 
that  noble,  bold,  great  confidence  with  which  a 
prime  minister  assures  his  dependent  that  the  place 
he  promised  him  was  disposed  of  before.  And  such 
concern  and  uneasiness  as  he  expresses  in  his  looks 
on  those  occasions  did  Wild  testify  on  the  first ' 
meeting  of  his  friend.  And  as  the  said  prime  mi- 
nister chides  you  for  neglect  of  your  interest  in  not 
having  asked  in  time,  so  did  our  hero  attack  Heart- 
free  for  his  giving  credit  to  the  count ;  and,  Avithout 
suffering  him  to  make  any  answer,  proceeded  in  a 
torrent  of  words  to  overwhelm  him  with  abuse, 
which,  however  friendly  its  intention  might  be,  was 
scarce  to  be  outdone  by  an  enemy.  By  these  means 
Heartfree,  who  might  perhaps  otherwise  have  vented 
some  little  concern  for  that  recommendation  which 
Wild  had  given  him  to  the  count,  was  totally  prevented 
from  any  such  endeavour ;  and,  like  an  invading 
prince,  when  attacked  in  his  own  dominions,  forced 
to  recall  his  whole  strength  to  defend  himself  at 
home.  This  indeed  he  did  so  well,  by  insisting  on 
the  figure  and  outward  appearance  of  the  count  and 
his  equipage,  that  Wild  at  length  grew  a  little  more 
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gentle,  and  Avith  a  sigh  said,  "  I  confess  I  have  the 
least  reason  of  all  mankind  to  censure  another  for  an 
imprudence  of  this  nature,  as  I  am  myself  the  most 
easy  to  be  imposed  upon,  and  indeed  have  been  so 
by  this  count,  who,  if  he  be  insolvent,  hath  cheated 
me  of  five  hundred  pounds.  But,  for  my  o^vn  part," 
said  he,  "  I  will  not  yet  despair,  nor  would  I  have 
you.  Many  men  have  found  it  convenient  to  re- 
tire or  abscond  for  a  while,  and  afterwards  have 
paid  their  debts,  or  at  least  handsomely  compounded 
them.  This  I  am  certain  of,  should  a  composition 
take  place,  which  is  the  worst  I  think  that  can  be 
apprehended,  I  shall  be  the  only  loser ;  for  I  shall 
think  myself  obliged  in  honour  to  repair  your  loss, 
even  though  you  must  confess  it  was  principally 
owing  to  your  own  folly.  Z — ds !  had  I  imagined 
it  necessary,  I  would  have  cautioned  you,  but  I 
thought  the  part  of  the  town  where  he  lived  sufficient 

caution  not  to  trust  him.     And  such   a  sum ! 

The  devil  must  have  been  in  you  certainly  '." 

This  was  a  degree  of  impudence  beyond  poor 
Mrs.  Heartfree's  imagination.  Though  she  had 
before  vented  the  most  violent  execrations  on  Wild, 
she  was  now  thoroughly  satisfied  of  his  innocence, 
and  begged  him  not  to  insist  any  longer  on  what  he 
perceived  so  deeply  affected  her  husband.  She 
said  trade  could  not  be  carried  on  without  credit, 
and  surely  he  was  sufficiently  justified  in  giving  it  to 
such  a  person  as  the  count  appeared  to  be.  Besides, 
she  said,  reflections  on  what  was  past  and  irretriev- 
able would  be  of  little  service ;  that  their  present 
business  was  to  consider  how  to  prevent  the  evil 
consequences  which  threatened,  and  first  to  endea- 
vour to  procure  her  husband  his  liberty.  "  Why  doth 
he  not  procure  bail  i''  said  Wild.  "Alas!  sir,"  said 
she,  "  we  have  applied  to  many  of  our  acquaintance 
in  vain  ;  we  have  met  with  excuses  even  where  we 
could  least  expect  them."  "Not  bail  1"  answered 
Wild,  in  a  passion;  "he  shall  have  bail,  if  there  is 
any  in  the  world.  It  is  now  very  late,  but  trust  me 
to  procure  him  bail  to-morrow  morning." 

Mrs.  Heartfree  received  these  professions  with 
tears,  and  told  Wild  he  was  a  friend  indeed.  She 
then  proposed  to  stay  that  evening  with  her  hus- 
band, but  he  would  not  permit  her  on  account  of 
his  little  family,  whom  he  would  not  agree  to  trust  to 
the  care  of  servants  in  this  time  of  confusion. 

A  hackney-coach  was  then  sent  for,  but  without 
success  ;  for  these,  like  hackney-friends,  always  offer 
themselves  in  the  sunshine,  but  are  never  to  be 
found  when  you  want  them.  And  as  for  a  chair, 
Mr.  Snap  lived  in  a  part  of  the  town  Avhich  chair- 
men very  little  frequent.  The  good  woman  was 
therefore  obliged  to  walk  home,  whither  the  gallant 
Wild  offered  to  attend  her  as  a  protector.  This 
favour  was  thankfully  accepted,  and,  the  husband 
and  wife  having  taken  a  tender  leave  of  each  other, 
the  former  was  locked  in  and  the  latter  locked  out 
by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Snap  himself. 

As  this  visit  of  Mr.  Wild's  to  Heartfree  may  seem 
one  of  those  passages  in  history  which  writers,  Draw- 
cansir-like,  introduce  only  because  they  dare ;  indeed, 
as  it  may  seem  somewhat  contradictory  to  the  great- 
ness of  our  hero,  and  may  tend  to  blemish  his  cha- 
racter with  an  imputation  of  that  kind  of  friendship 
which  savours  too  much  of  weakness  and  impru- 
dence, it  may  be  necessary  to  account  for  this  visit, 
especially  to  our  more  sagacious  readers,  whose  sa- 
tisfaction we  shall  always  consult  in  the  most  espe- 
cial manner.  They  are  to  know  then  that  at  the 
first  interview  with  Mrs.  Heartfree  Mr.  AVild  had 
conceived  that  passion,  or  affection,  or  friendship,  or 
desire,  for  tliat  handsome  creature,  which  the  gentle- 
men of  this  our  age  agreed  to  call  love,  and  which 


18  indeed  no  other  than  that  kind  of  aflTection  which, 
after  the  exercise  of  the  dominical  day  is  over,  a 
lusty  divine  is  apt  to  conceive  for  the  well-dressed 
sirloin  or  handsome  buttock  which  the  well-edified 
squire  in  gratitude  sets  before  him,  and  which,  so 
violent  is  his  love,  he  devours  in  imagination  the 
moment  he  sees  it.  Not  less  ardent  was  the  hungry 
passion  of  our  hero,  who,  from  the  moment  he  had 
cist  his  eyes  on  that  charming  dish,  had  cast  about 
in  his  mind  by  what  method  he  might  come  at  it. 
This,  as  he  perceived,  might  most  easily  be  effected 
after  the  ruin  of  Heartfree,  which,  for  other  consi- 
derations, he  had  intended.  So  he  postponed  all 
endeavours  for  this  purpose  till  he  had  first  effected 
what,  by  order  of  time,  was  regularly  to  precede 
this  latter  design ;  with  such  regularity  did  this  our 
hero  conduct  all  his  schemes,  and  so  truly  superior 
was  he  to  all  the  efforts  of  passion,  which  so  often 
disconcert  and  disappoint  the  noblest  views  of  others. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


More  GREATNESS  in  Wild.  A  low  scene  between  Mrs.  Heart- 
free  and  her  children,  and  a  scheme  of  oiiv  hero  worthy  the 
highest  admiration,  and  even  astonishment. 
When  first  Wild  conducted  his  flame  (or  rather  his 
dish,  to  continue  our  metaphor)  from  the  proprietor, 
he  had  projected  a  design  of  conveying  her  to  one 
of  those  eating-houses  in  Covent-garden,  where 
female  flesh  is  deliciously  dressed  and  served  up  to 
the  greedy  appetites  of  young  gentlemen  ;  but,  fear- 
ing lest  she  should  not  come  readily  enough  into  his 
wishes,  and  that,  by  too  eager  and  hasty  a  pursuit, 
he  sliould  frustrate  his  future  expectations,  and 
luckily  at  the  same  time  a  noble  hint  suggesting 
itself  to  him  by  which  he  might  almost  inevitably 
secure  his  pleasure,  together  with  his  profit,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  waiting  on  Mrs.  Heartfree 
home,  and,  after  many  protestations  of  friendship 
and  service  to  her  husband,  took  his  leave,  and  pro- 
mised to  visit  her  early  in  the  morning,  and  to  con- 
duct her  back  to  Mr.  Snap's. 

Wild  now  retired  to  a  night-cellar,  where  he  found 
several  of  his  acquaintance,  with  whom  he  spent 
the  remaining  part  of  the  night  in  revelling  ;  nor  did 
the  least  compassion  for  Heartfree's  misfortunes  dis- 
turb the  pleasure  of  his  cups.  So  truly  great  was 
his  soul,  that  it  Avas  absolutely  composed,  save  that 
an  apprehension  of  Miss  Tishy's  making  some  dis- 
covery (as  she  was  then  in  no  good  temper  towards 
him)  a  little  ruffled  and  disquieted  the  perfect  sere- 
nity he  Avouid  otherwise  have  enjoyed.  As  he  had, 
therefore,  no  opportunity  of  seeing  her  that  evening, 
he  Avrote  her  a  letter  full  of  ten  thousand  protesta- 
tions of  honourable  love,  and  (Avhich  he  more  de- 
pended on)  containing  as  many  promises,  in  order 
to  bring  the  young  lady  into  good  humour,  Avithout 
acquainting  her  in  the  least  Avith  his  suspicion,  or 
giving  her  any  caution ;  for  it  was  his  constant 
maxim  never  to  put  it  into  any  one's  head  to  do  you  a 
mischief  by  acquainting  him  that  it  is  in  his  poAver. 
We  must  now  return  to  Mrs.  Heartfree,  Avho 
passed  a  sleepless  night  in  as  great  agonies  and 
horror  for  the  absence  of  her  husband  as  a  fine  well- 
bred  Avoman  Avould  feel  at  the  return  of  her's  from 
a  long  voyage  or  journey.  In  the  morning  the  chil- 
dren being  brought  to  her,  the  eldest  asked  Avhere 
dear  papa  Avasi  At  which  she  could  not  refrain 
from  bursting  into  tears.  The  child,  perceiving  it, 
said,  "  Don't  cry,  mamma  ;  I  am  sure  papaAvould  not 
stay  abroad  if  he  could  help  it."  At  these  Avords  she 
caught  the  child  in  her  arms,  and,  throAving  herself 
into  the  chair  in  an  agony  of  passion,  cried  out, 
"  No,  my  child  ;  nor  shall  all  the  malice  of  hell  keep 
us  long  asunder." 
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These  are  circumstances  which  we  should  not,  for 
the  amusement  of  six  or  seven  readers  only,  have 
inserted,  had  they  not  served  to  show  that  there  are 
weaknesses  in  vulgar  life  to  which  great  minds  are 
so  entirely  strangers  that  they  have  not  even  an 
idea  of  them  ;  and,  secondly,  by  exposing  the  folly 
of  this  low  creature,  to  set  off  and  elevate  that  great- 
ness of  which  we  endeavour  to  draw  a  true  portrait 
in  this  history. 

"Wild,  entering  the  room,  found  the  mother  with 
one  child  in  her  arms,  and  the  other  at  her  knee. 
After  paying  her  his  compliments,  he  desired  her  to 
dismiss  the  children  and  servant,  for  that  he  had 
something  of  the  greatest  moment  to  impart  to  her. 

She  immediately  complied  with  his  request,  and, 
the  door  being  shut,  asked  him  with  great  eagerness 
if  he  had  succeeded  in  his  intentions  of  procuring 
the  bail.  He  answered  he  had  not  endeavoured  at 
it  yet,  for  a  scheme  had  entered  into  his  head  by 
which  she  might  certainly  preserve  her  husband, 
herself,  and  her  family.  In  order  to  which  he  ad- 
vised her  instantly  to  remove  with  the  most  valuable 
jewels  she  had  to  Holland,  before  any  statute  of 
bankruptcy  issued  to  prevent  her  ;  that  he  would 
himself  attend  her  thither  and  place  her  in  safety, 
and  then  return  to  deliver  her  husband,  who  would 
be  thus  easily  able  to  satisfy  his  creditors.  He  added 
that  he  was  that  instant  come  from  Snap's,  where 
he  had  communicated  the  scheme  to  Heartfree, 
who  had  greatly  approved  of  it,  and  desired  her  to 
put  it  in  execution  without  delay,  concluding  that  a 
moment  was  not  to  be  lost. 

The  mention  of  her  husband's  approbation  left  no 
doubt  in  this  poor  woman's  breast ;  she  only  desired 
a  moment's  time  to  pay  him  a  visit  in  order  to  take 
her  leave.  But  Wild  peremptorily  refused  ;  he  said 
by  every  moment's  delay  she  risked  the  ruin  of  her 
family ;  that  she  would  be  absent  only  a  few  days 
from  him,  for  that  the  moment  he  had  lodged  her 
safe  in  Holland  he  would  return,  procure  her  hus- 
band his  liberty,  and  bring  him  to  her.  I  have  been 
the  unfortunate,  the  innocent  cause  of  all  my  dear 
Tom's  calamity,  madam,  said  he,  and  I  will  perish 
with  him  or  see  him  out  of  it.  Mrs.  Heartfree  over- 
flowed with  acknowledgments  of  his  goodness,  but 
still  begged  for  the  shortest  interview  with  her  hus- 
band. "Wild  declared  that  a  minute's  delay  might 
be  fatal  ;  and  added,  though  with  the  voice  of  sor- 
row rather  than  of  anger,  that  if  she  had  not  resolu- 
tion enough  to  execute  the  commands  he  brought 
her  from  her  husband,  his  ruin  would  lie  at  her 
door  ;  and,  for  his  own  part,  he  must  give  up  any 
farther  meddling  in  his  affairs. 

She  then  proposed  to  take  her  children  with  her  ; 
but  Wild  would  not  permit  it,  saying  they  would 
only  retard  their  flight,  and  that  it  would  be  pro- 
perer  for  her  husband  to  bring  them.  He  at  length 
absolutely  prevailed  on  this  poor  woman,  who  im- 
mediately packed  up  the  most  valuable  effects  she 
could  find,  and,  after  taking  a  tender  leave  of  her 
infants,  earnestly  recommended  them  to  the  care  of 
a  very  faithful  servant.  Then  they  called  a  hackney- 
coach,  which  conveyed  them  to  an  inn,  where  they 
were  furnished  with  a  chai-iot  and  six,  in  which 
they  set  forward  for  Harwich. 

Wild  rode  with  an  exulting  heart,  secure,  as  he 
now  thought  himself,  of  the  possession  of  that  lovely 
woman,  together  with  a  rich  cargo.  In  short,  he 
enjoyed  in  his  mind  all  the  happiness  which  unbri- 
dled lust  and  rapacious  avarice  could  promise  him. 
As  to  the  poor  creature  who  was  to  satisfy  these  pas- 
sions, her  whole  soul  was  employed  in  reflecting  on 
the  condition  of  her  husband  and  children.  A  single 
word  scarce  escaped  her  lips,  though  many  a  tear 


gushed  from  her  brilliant  eyes,  which,  if  I  may  uso 
a  coarse  expression,  served  only  as  delicious  sauce  to 
heighten  the  appetite  of  Wild. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Sea-adventures  very  new  and  surprising. 
When  they  arrived  at  Harwich  they  found  a  vessel, 
which  had  put  in  there,  just  ready  to  depart  for  Rot- 
terdam. So  they  went  immediately  on  board,  and 
sailed  with  a  fair  wind ;  but  they  had  hardly  pro- 
ceeded out  of  sight  of  land  when  a  sudden  and  vio- 
lent storm  arose  and  drove  them  to  the  south-west ; 
insomuch  that  the  captain  apprehended  it  impossible 
to  avoid  the  Goodwin  Sands,  and  he  and  all  his  crew 
gave  themselves  for  lost.  Mrs.  Heartfree,  who  had 
no  other  apprehensions  from  death  but  those  of 
leaving  her  dear  husband  and  children,  fell  on  her 
knees  to  beseech  the  Almighty's  favour,  when  Wild, 
with  a  contempt  of  danger  truly  great,  took  a  resolu- 
tion as  worthy  to  be  admired  perhaps  as  any  recorded 
of  the  bravest  hero,  ancient  or  modern ;  a  resolution 
which  plainly  proved  him  to  have  these  two  quali- 
fications so  necessary  to  a  hero,  to  be  superior  to  all 
the  energies  of  fear  or  pity.  He  saw  the  tyrant  death 
ready  to  rescue  from  him  his  intended  prey,  which 
he  had  yet  devoured  only  in  imagination.  He 
therefore  swore  he  would  prevent  him,  and  immedi- 
ately attacked  the  poor  wretch,  who  was  in  the  ut- 
most agonies  of  despair,  first  with  solicitation,  and 
afterwards  with  force. 

Mrs.  Heartfree,  the  moment  she  understood  his 
meaning,  which,  in  her  present  temper  of  mind,  and 
in  the  opinion  she  held  of  him,  she  did  not  immedi- 
ately, rejected  him  with  all  the  repulses  which  indig- 
nation and  horror  could  animate ;  but  when  he 
attempted  violence  she  filled  the  cabin  with  her 
shrieks,  which  were  so  vehement  that  they  reached 
the  ears  of  the  captain,  the  storm  at  this  time  luckily 
abating.  This  man,  who  was  a  brute  rather  from 
his  education  and  the  element  he  inhabited  than 
from  nature,  ran  hastily  down  to  her  assistance,  and, 
finding  her  struggling  on  the  ground  with  our  hero, 
he  presently  rescued  her  from  her  intended  ravisher, 
who  was  soon  obliged  to  quit  the  woman,  in  order 
to  engage  with  her  lusty  champion,  who  spared 
neither  pains  nor  blows  in  the  assistance  of  his  fair 
passenger. 

When  the  short  battle  was  over,  in  which  our  hero, 
had  he  not  been  overpowered  with  numbers,  who 
came  down  on  their  captain's  side,  would  have  been 
victorious,  the  captain  rapped  out  a  hearty  oath,  and 
asked  Wild,  if  he  had  no  more  Christianity  in  him  than 
to  ravish  a  woman  in  a  storm  %  To  which  the  other 
greatly  and  sullenly  answered,  "  It  was  very  well ; 
but  d — n  him  if  he  had  not  satisfaction  the  mo- 
ment they  came  on  shore."     The  captain  with  great 

scorn  replied,  •'  Kiss, "  &c.,  and  then,  forcing 

Wild  out  of  the  cabin,  he,  at  Mrs.  Heartfree's  re- 
quest, locked  her  into  it,  and  returned  to  the  care 
of  his  ship. 

The  storm  was  now  entirely  ceased,  and  nothing 
remained  but  the  usual  ruffling  of  the  sea  after  it, 
when  one  of  the  sailors  spied  a  sail  at  a  distance, 
which  the  captain  wisely  apprehended  might  be  a 
privateer  (for  we  were  then  engaged  in  a  war  with 
France),  and  immediately  ordered  all  the  sail  pos- 
sible to  be  crowded  ;  but  this  caution  was  in  vain, 
for  the  little  Avind  which  then  blew  was  directly  ad- 
verse, so  that  the  ship  bore  down  upon  them,  and 
soon  appeared  to  be  what  the  captain  had  feared,  a 
French  privateer.  He  was  in  no  condition  of  resist- 
ance, and  immediately  struck  on  her  firing  the  first 
gun.     The  captain  of  the  Frenchman,  with  several 
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of  his  hands,  came  on  board  the  English  vessel, 
which  they  rifled  of  everything  valuable,  and,  amongst 
the  rest,  of  poor  Mrs.  Heartfree's  whole  cargo ;  and 
i  then  taking  the  crevsr,  together  with  the  two  pas- 
j  sengers,  aboard  his  own  ship,  he  determined,  as  the 
other  would  be  only  a  burthen  to  him,  to  sink  her, 
she  being  very  old  and  leakj',  and  not  worth  going 
back  with  to  Dunkirk.  He  preserved,  therefore, 
nothing  but  the  boat,  as  his  own  was  none  of  the 
best,  and  then,  pouring  a  broadside  into  her,  he  sent 
her  to  the  bottom. 

The  French  captain,  who  was  a  very  young  fellow, 
and  a  man  of  gallantry,  was  presently  enamoured  to 
no  small  degree  with  his  beautiful  captive  ;  and,  ima- 
gining Wild,  from  some  words  he  dropped,  to  be  her 
husband,  notwithstanding  the  ill  afiection  towards 
him  which  appeared  in  her  looks,  he   asked  her  if 
she   understood  French.     She  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative, for  indeed  she  did  perfectly  well.    He  then 
asked  her  how  long  she  and  that  gentleman  (point- 
ing to  Wild)  had  been  married.    She  answered,  with 
a  deep  sigh  and  many  tears,   that  she   was  married 
indeed,   but  not  to  that  villain,  who  was  the  sole 
cause  of  all  her  misfortunes.     The  appellation  raised 
a  curiosity  in  the  captain,  and  he  importuned  her  in 
so  pressing  but  gentle   a  manner  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  injuries  she  complained  of,  that  she  was  at 
last  prevailed  on  to  recount  to  him  the  whole  history 
of  her  afflictions.     This  so  moved  the  captain,  v/ho 
had  too  little  notions  of  greatness,  and  so  incensed 
him  against  our  hero,  that  he  resolved  to  punish  him 
and,  without  regard  to  the  laws  of  Avar,  he  immedi' 
ately  ordered  out  his  shattered  boat,  and,   making 
Wild  a  present  of  half-a-dozen  biscuits  to  prolong 
his  misery,  he  put  him  therein,  and  then,  committinc 
him  to  the  mercy  of  the  sea,  proceeded  on  his  cruise 


CHAPTER  XI. 
The  great  and  wonderful  behaviour  of  our  hero  in  the  boat. 
It  is  probable  that  a  desire  of  ingratiating  himself 
with  his  charming  captive,  or  rather  conqueror,  had 
no  little  share  in  promoting  this  extraordinary  act  of 
illegal  justice  ;  for  the  Frenchman  had  conceived  the 
same  sort  of  passion  or  hunger  which  AVild  him- 
self had  felt,  and  was  almost  as  much  resolved,  by 
some  means  or  other,  to  satisfy  it.  We  will  leave 
him  however  at  present  in  the  pursuit  of  his  wishes, 
and  attend  our  hero  in  his  boat,  since  it  is  in  cir- 
cumstances of  distress  that  true  greatness  appears 
most  wonderful.  For  that  a  prince  in  the  midst  of 
his  courtiers,  all  ready  to  compliment  him  with  his 
favourite  character  or  title,  and  indeed  with  every- 
thing else,  or  that  a  conqueror,  at  the  head  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men,  all  prepared  to  execute  his 
will,  how  ambitious,  wanton,  or  cruel  soever,  should, 
in  the  giddiness  of  their  pride,  elevate  themselves 
many  degrees  above  those  their  tools,  seems  not 
difficult  to  be  imagined,  or  indeed  accounted  for. 
But  that  a  man  in  chains,  in  prison,  nay,  in  the  vilest 
dungeon,  should,  with  persevering  pride  and  obsti- 
nate dignity,  discover  that  vast  superiority  in  his  own 
nature  over  the  rest  of  mankind,  who  to  a  vulgar  eye 
seem  much  happier  than  himself;  nay,  that  he 
should  discover  heaven  and  providence  (whose  pecu- 
liar care,  it  seems,  he  is)  at  that  very  time  at  work 
for  him  ;  this  is  among  the  arcana  of  greatness,  to 
be  perfectly  understood  only  by  an  adept  in  that 
science. 

What  could  be  imagined  more  miserable  than  the 
situation  of  our  hero  at  this  season,  floating  in  a 
little  boat  on  the  open  seas,  without  oar,  without 
sail,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  wave  to  overwhelm 
him  1  nay,  this  was  indeed  the  fair  side  of  his  for- 


tune, as  it  Avas  a  much  more  eligible  fate  than  that 
alternative  which  threatened  him  with  almost  una- 
voidable certainty,  viz.  starving  with  hunger,  the 
sure  consequence  of  a  continuance  of  the  calm. 

Our  hero,  finding  himself  in  this  condition,  began 
to  ejaculate  a  round  of  blasphemies,  which  the 
reader,  without  being  over-pious,  might  be  offended 
at  seeing  repeated.  He  then  accused  the  whole  fe- 
male sex,  and  the  passion  of  love  (as  he  called  it), 
particularly  that  which  he  bore  to  Mrs.  Heartfree, 
as  the  unhappy  occasion  of  his  present  sufferings. 
At  length,  finding  himself  descending  too  much  into 
the  language  of  meanness  and  complaint,  he  stopped 
short,  and  soon  after  broke  forth  as  follows :  "  D — n 
it,  a  man  can  die  but  once!  what  signifies  iti 
Every  man  must  die,  and  when  it  is  over  it  is  over. 
I  never  was  afraid  of  anything  yet,  nor  I  won't  be- 
gin now  ;  no,  d — n  me,  won't  I.  What  signifies 
fear's  I  shall  die  whether  I  am  afraid  or  no  :  who's 
afraid  then,  d — n  me  1"  At  which  words  he  looked 
extremely  fierce,  but,  recollecting  that  no  one  Avas 
present  to  see  him,  he  relaxed  a  little  the  terror  of 
his  countenance,  and,  pausing  a  while,  repeated  the 
word,  d — n  !  "  Suppose  I  should  be  d — ned  at  last," 
cries  he,  "when  I  never  thought  a  syllable  of  the 
matter  !  I  have  often  laughed  and  made  a  jest  about 
it,  and  yet  it  may  be  so,  for  anything  which  I  know 
to  the  contrary.  If  there  should  be  another  world 
it  Avill  go  hard  Avith  me,  that  is  certain.  I  shall 
never  escape  for  what  I  have  done  to  Heartfree. 
The  devil  must  have  me  for  that  undoubtedly.  The 
devil !  PshaAV !  I  am  not  such  a  fool  to  be  frightened 
at  him  neither.  No,  no  ;  when  a  man's  dead  there's 
an  end  of  him.  I  wish  I  was  certainly  satisfied  of 
it  though  ;  for  there  are  some  men  of  learning,  as  I 
have  heard,  of  a  difierent  opinion.  It  is  but  a  bad 
chance,  methinks,  I  stand.  If  there  be  no  other 
world,  why  I  shall  be  in  no  worse  condition  than  a 

block  or  a  stone  :  but  if  there  should d — n  me 

I  will  think  no  longer  about  it. — Let  a  pack  of  cow- 
ardly rascals  be  afraid  of  death,  I  dare  look  him  in 
the  face.  But  shall  I  stay  and  be  starved  1 — No,  I 
will  eat  up  the  biscuits  the  French  son  of  a  whore 
bestowed  on  me,  and  then  leap  into  the  sea  for 
drink,  since  the  unconscionable  dog  hath  not  al- 
lowed me  a  single  dram."  Having  thus  said,  he 
proceeded  immediately  to  put  his  purpose  in  execu- 
tion, and,  as  his  resolution  never  failed  him,  he  had 
no  sooner  despatched  the  small  quantity  of  provision 
which  his  enemy  had  Avith  no  vast  liberality  pre- 
sented him,  than  he  cast  himself  headlong  into  the 
sea. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

The  strange  and  yet  natural  escape  of  our  hero. 
Our  hero,  having  Avith  wonderful  resolution  thrown 
himself  into  the  sea,  as  Ave  mentioned  at  the  end 
of  the  last  chapter,  Avas  miraculously  Avithin  tAvo 
minutes  after  replaced  in  his  boat ;  and  this  Avith- 
out  the  assistance  of  a  dolphin  or  a  seahorse,  or  any 
other  fish  or  animal,  who  are  always  as  ready  at 
hand  when  a  poet  or  historian  pleases  to  call  for 
them  to  carry  a  hero  through  the  sea,  as  any  chair- 
man at  a  coffee-house  door  near  St.  James's  to 
convey  a  beau  over  a  street,  and  preserve  his  white 
stockings.  The  truth  is,  we  do  not  choose  to  have 
any  recourse  to  miracles,  from  the  strict  observance 
we  pay  to  that  rule  of  Horace, 

Nee  Deus  intersit,  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus, 
The  meaning  of  which  is,  do  not  bring  in  a  super- 
natural agent  when  you  can  do  without  him  ;  and 
indeed   we  are  much  deeper  read  in  natural  than 
supernatural  causes.     We  will  therefore  endeavour 
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to  account  for  this  extraordinary  event  from  the  for- 
mer of  these  ;  and  in  doing  this  it  will  be  necessary 
to  disclose  some  profound  secrets  to  our  reader,  ex- 
tremely well  worth  his  knowing,  and  which  may 
serve  him  to  account  for  many  occurrences  of  the 
phenomenous  kind  which  have  formerly  appeared 
in  this  our  hemisphere. 

Be  it  known  then  that  the  great  Alma  Mater, 
Nature,  is  of  all  other  females  the  most  obstinate, 
and  tenacious  of  her  purpose.  So  true  is  that  ob- 
servation, 

Katuram  expellas  furca  licet,  usque  rccurret. 
Which  I  need  not  render  in  English,  it  being  to  be 
found  in  a  book  which  most  fine  gentlemen  are 
forced  to  read.  Whatever  Nature,  therefore,  pur- 
poses to  herself,  she  never  suffers  any  reason,  design, 
or  accident  to  frustrate.  Now,  though  it  may  seem 
to  a  shallow  observer  that  some  persons  were  de- 
signed by  Nature  for  no  use  or  purpose  whatever, 
yet  certain  it  is  that  no  man  is  born  into  the  world 
without  his  particular  allotment;  viz.  some  to  be 
kings,  some  statesmen,  some  ambassadors,  some 
bishops,  some  generals,  and  so  on.  Of  these  there 
be  two  kinds  ;  those  to  whom  Nature  is  so  generous 
to  give  some  endowment  qualifying  them  for  the 
parts  she  intends  them  afterwards  to  act  on  this 
stage,  and  those  wliom  she  uses  as  instances  of  her 
unlimited  power,  and  for  whose  preferment  to  such 
and  such  stations  Solomon  himself  could  have  in- 
vented no  other  reason  than  that  Nature  designed 
them  so.  These  latter  some  great  philosophers 
have,  to  show  them  to  be  the  favourites  of  Nature, 
distinguished  by  the  honourable  appellation  of  na- 
turals. Indeed,  the  true  reason  of  the  general 
ignorance  of  mankind  on  this  head  seems  to  be  this; 
that,  as  Nature  chooses  to  execute  these  her  purposes 
by  certain  second  causes,  and  as  many  of  these 
second  causes  seem  so  totally  foreign  to  her  design, 
the  wit  of  man,  which,  like  his  eye,  sees  best  di- 
rectly forward,  and  very  little  and  imperfectly  what 
is  oblique,  is  not  able  to  discern  the  end  by  the 
means.  Thus,  how  a  handsome  wife  or  daughter 
should  contribute  to  execute  her  original  designa- 
tion of  a  general,  or  how  Hattery  or  half  a  dozen 
houses  in  a  borough-town  should  denote  a  judge, 
or  a  bishop,  he  is  not  capable  of  comprehending. 
And,  indeed,  we  ourselves,  wise  as  we  are,  are 
forced  to  reason  ab  effectu  ;  and  if  we  had  been  asked 
what  Nature  had  intended  such  men  for,  before  she 
herself  had  by  the  event  demonstrated  her  purpose, 
it  is  possible  we  might  sometimes  have  been  puzzled 
to  declare  ;  for  it  must  be  confessed  that  at  first 
sight,  and  to  a  mind  uninspired,  a  man  of  vast  na- 
tural capacity  and  much  acquired  knowledge  may 
seem  by  Nature  designed  for  power  and  honour,  ra- 
ther than  one  remarkable  only  for  the  want  of  these, 
and  indeed  all  other  qualifications ;  whereas  daily 
experience  convinces  us  of  the  contrary,  and  drives 
us  as  it  were  into  the  opinion  I  have  here  disclosed. 

Now,  Nature  having  originally  intended  our  great 
man  for  that  final  exaltation  which,  as  it  is  the  most 
proper  and  becoming  end  of  all  great  men,  it  wore 
heartily  to  be  wished  they  might  all  arrive  at,  would 
by  no  means  be  diverted  from  her  purpose.  She 
therefore  no  sooner  spied  him  in  the  water  than 
she  softly  whispered  in  his  ear  to  attempt  the  re- 
covery of  his  boat,  which  call  he  immediately 
obeyed,  and,  being  a  good  swimmer,  and  it  being  a 
perfect  calm,  with  great  facility  accomplished  it. 

Thus  we  think  this  passage  in  our  history,  at  first 
so  greatly  surprising,  is  very  naturally  accounted 
for,  and  our  relation  rescued  from  the  Prodigious, 
which,  though  it  often  occurs  in  biography,  is  not  to 
be  encouraged  nor  much  commended  on  any  occa- 


sion, unless  when  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent 
the  history's  being  at  an  end.  Secondly,  we  hope 
our  hero  is  justified  from  that  imputation  of  want  of 
resolution  which  must  have  been  fatal  to  the  great- 
ness of  his  character. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

The  conclusion  of  the  boat  adventure,  and  the  end  of  the 
second  book. 

Our  hero  passed  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  the 
night,  and  the  next  day,  in  a  condition  not  much  to 
be  envied  by  any  passion  of  the  human  mind, 
unless  by  ambition  ;  which,  provided  it  can  only 
entertain  itself  with  the  m-^st  distant  music  of 
fame's  trumpet,  can  disdain  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
sensualist,  and  those  more  solemn,  though  quieter 
comforts,  which  a  good  conscience  suggests  to  a 
christian  philosopher. 

He  spent  his  time  in  contemplation,  that  is  to  say, 
in  blaspheming,  cursing,  and  sometimes  singing  and 
whistling.  At  last,  when  cold  and  hunger  had  al- 
most subdued  his  native  fierceness,  it  being  a  good 
deal  past  midnight  and  extremely  dark,  he  thought 
he  beheld  a  light  at  a  distance,  which  the  cloudiness 
of  the  sky  prevented  his  mistaking  for  a  star  :  this 
light,  however,  did  not  seem  to  approach  him,  at 
least  it  approached  by  such  imperceptible  degrees 
that  it  gave  him  very  little  comfort,  and  at  length 
totally  forsook  him.  He  then  renewed  his  contem- 
plation as  before,  in  which  he  continued  till  the  day 
began  to  break,  when,  to  his  inexpressible  delight, 
he  beheld  a  sail  at  a  very  little  distance,  and  which 
luckily  seemed  to  be  making  towards  him.  He 
was  likewise  soon  espied  by  those  in  the  vessel,  who 
wanted  no  signals  to  inform  them  of  h's  distress, 
and,  as  it  was  almost  a  calm,  and  their  coi  ^se  lay 
within  five  hundred  yards  of  him,  they  hoisted  out 
their  boat  and  fetched  him  aboard. 

The  captain  of  this  ship  was  a  Frenchm  ri  ;  she 
was  laden  with  deal  from  Norway,  and  had  been 
extremely  shattered  in  the  late  storm.  This  captain 
was  of  that  kind  of  men  who  are  actuated  by  gene- 
ral humanity,  and  whose  compassion  can  be  raised 
by  the  distress  of  a  fellow-creature,  though  of  a 
nation  whose  king  hath  quarrelled  with  the  monarch 
of  their  own.  He  therefore,  commiserating  the 
circumstances  of  Wild,  who  had  dressed  up  a  story 
proper  to  impose  upon  such  a  silly  fellow,  told  him 
that,  as  himself  well  knew,  he  must  be  a  prisoner 
on  his  arrival  in  France,  but  that  he  would  en- 
deavour to  procure  his  redemption  ;  for  which  our 
hero  greatly  thanked  him.  But,  as  they  were  mak- 
ing very  slow  sail  (for  they  had  lost  their  main-mast 
in  the  storm),  Wild  saw  a  little  vessel  at  a  distance, 
they  being  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  Englisl: 
shore,  which,  on  inquiry,  he  was  informed  was 
probably  an  English  fishing-boat.  And,  it  being 
then  perfectly  calm,  he  proposed  that,  if  they  would 
accommodate  him  with  a  pair  of  scullers,  he  could 
get  within  reach  of  the  boat,  at  least  near  enough 
to  make  signals  to  her  ;  and  he  preferred  any  risk 
to  the  certain  fate  of  being  a  prisoner.  As  his 
courage  was  somewhat  restored  by  the  provisions 
(especially  brandy)  with  which  the  Frenchman  had 
supplied  him,  he  was  so  earnest  in  his  entreaties, 
that  the  captain,  after  many  persuasions,  at  length 
complied,  and  he  Avas  furnished  with  scullers,  and 
with  some  bread,  pork,  and  a  bottle  of  brandy. 
Then,  taking  leave  of  his  preservers,  he  again  be- 
took himself  to  his  boat,  and  rowed  so  heartily  that 
he  soon  came  within  the  sight  of  the  fisherman,  who 
immediately  made  towards  him  and  took  him 
aboard. 

No  sooner  was  Wild  got  safe  on  board  the  fisher- 
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man  than  he  begged  him  to  make  the  utmost  speed 
into  Deal,  for  that  the  vessel  which  was  still  in 
sight  was  a  distressed  Frenchman,  bound  for  Havre 
de  Grace,  and  might  easily  be  made  a  prize  if  there 
was  any  ship  ready  to  go  in  pursuit  of  her.  So 
nobly  and  greatly  did  our  hero  neglect  all  obliga- 
tions conferred  on  him  by  the  enemies  of  his 
country,  that  he  would  have  contributed  all  he 
could  to  the  taking  his  benefactor,  to  whom  he 
owed  both  his  life  and  his  liberty. 

Tlie  fisherman  took  his  advice,  and  soon  arrived 
at  Deal,  where  the  reader  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  as 
much  concerned  as  Wild  was  that  there  was  not  a 
single  ship  prepared  to  go  on  the  expedition. 

Our  hero  now  saw  himself  once  more  safe  on 
terra  firma,  but  unluckily  at  some  distance  from 
that  city  where  men  of  ingenuity  can  most  easily 
supply  their  wants  without  the  assistance  of  money, 
or  rather  can  most  easily  procure  money  for  the 
supply  of  their  wants.  However,  as  his  talents 
were  superior  to  every  difficulty,  he  framed  so  dex- 
trous an  account  of  his  being  a  merchant,  having 
been  taken  and  plundered  by  the  enemy,  and  of  his 
great  effects  in  London,  that  he  was  not  only  heartily 
regaled  by  the  fisherman  at  his  house,  but  made  so 
handsome  a  booty  by  way  of  borrowing,  a  method 
of  taking  which  we  have  before  mentioned  to  have 
his  approbation,  that  he  was  enabled  to  provide 
himself  with  a  place  in  the  stage-coach ;  which  (as 
God  permitted  it  to  perform  the  journey)  brought 
him  at  the  appointed  time  to  an  inn  in  the  metro- 
polis. 

And  now,  reader,  as  thou  canst  be  in  no  suspense 
for  the  fate  of  our  great  man,  since  we  have  re- 
turned him  safe  to  the  principal  scene  of  his  glory, 
we  will  a  little  look  back  on  the  fortunes  of  Mr. 
Heartfree,  whom  we  left  in  no  very  pleasant  situ- 
ation ;  but  of  this  we  shall  treat  in  the  next  book. 


BOOK  HL— CHAPTER  I. 

The  low  and  pitiful  behaviour  of  Heartfree  ;  and  the  foolish 
conduct  of  his  apprentice. 

His  misfortunes  did  not  entirely  prevent  Heartfree 
fi-om  closing  his  eyes.  On  the  contrary,  he  slept 
several  hours  the  first  night  of  his  confinement. 
However,  he  perhaps  paid  too  severely  dear  both 
for  his  repose  and  for  a  sweet  dream  which  accom- 
panied it,  and  represented  his  little  family  in  one  of 
those  tender  scenes  which  had  frequently  passed  in 
the  days  of  his  happiness  and  prosperity,  wlien  the 
provision  they  were  making  for  the  future  fortunes 
of  their  children  used  to  be  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able topics  of  discourse  with  which  he  and  his  wife 
entertained  themselves.  The  pleasantness  of  this 
vision,  therefore,  served  only,  on  his  awaking,  to  set 
forth  his  present  misery  with  additional  horror,  and 
to  heighten  the  dreadful  ideas  which  now  crowded 
on  his  mind. 

He  had  spent  a  considerable  time  after  his  first 
rising  from  the  bed  on  which  he  had,  without  un- 
dressing, thro^vn  himself,  and  now  began  tp  wonder 
at  Mrs.  Heartfree's  long  absence ;  but  as  the  mind 
is  desirous  (and  perhaps  wisely  too)  to  comfort  it- 
self with  drawing  the  most  flattering  conclusions 
from  all  events,  so  he  hoped  the  longer  hp-  stay 
was  the  more  certain  was  his  deliverance.  At  length 
his  impatience  prevailed,  and  he  was  just  going  to 
despatch  a  messenger  to  his  own  house  when  his 
apprentice  came  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  on  his  in- 
quiry informed  him  that  his  wife  had  departed  in 
company  with  Mr.  Wild  many  hours  before,  and 
had  carried  all  his  most  valuable  effects  with  her  ; 
adding  at  the  same  time  that  she  had  herself  posi- 


tively acquainted  him  she  had  her  husband's  express 
orders  for  so  doing,  and  that  she  was  gone  to  Hol- 
land. 

It  is  the  observation  of  many  Avise  men,  who  have 
studied  the  anatomy  of  the  human  soul  with  more 
attention  than  our  young  physicians  generally  be- 
stow on  that  of  the  body,  that  great  and  violent 
surprise  hath  a  different  effect  from  that  which  is 
wrought  in  a  good  housewife  by  perceiving  any 
disorders  in  her  kitchen  ;  who,  on  such  occasions, 
commonly  spreads  the  disorder,  not  only  over  her 
whole  family,  but  over  the  whole  neighbourhood. — 
Now,  these  great  calamities,  especially  when  sud- 
den, tend  to  stifle  and  deaden  all  the  faculties,  in- 
stead of  rousing  them  ;  and  accordingly  Herodotus 
tells  us  a  story  of  Croesus  king  of  Lydia,  who,  on 
beholding  his  servants  and  courtiers  led  captive, 
wept  bitterly,  but,  when  he  saw  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren in  that  condition,  stood  stupid  and  motionless  ; 
so  stood  poor  Heartfree  on  this  relation  of  his  ap- 
prentice, nothing  moving  but  his  colour,  which  en- 
tirely forsook  his  countenance. 

The  apprentice,  who  had  not  in  the  least  doubted 
the  veracity  of  his  mistress,  perceiving  the  surprise 
which  too  visibly  appeared  in  his  master,  became 
speechless  likewise,  and  both  remained  silent  some 
minutes,  gazing  with  astonishment  and  horror  at 
each  other.  At  last  Heartfree  cried  out  in  an  agony, 
"My  wife  deserted  me  in  my  misfortunes!" 
"  Heaven  forbid,  sir  1"  answered  the  other.  "  And 
what  is  become  of  my  poor  children'!"  replied 
Heartfree.  "  They  are  at  home,  sir,"  said  the  ap- 
prentice. "  Heaven  be  praised!  She  hath  forsaken 
them  too  !"  cries  Heartfree  :  "  fetch  them  hither  this 
instant.  Go,  my  dear  Jack,  bring  hither  my  little 
all  which  remains  now ;  fly,  child,  if  thou  dost  not 
intend  likewise  to  forsake  me  in  my  afflictions."  The 
youth  answered  he  would  die  sooner  than  entertain 
such  a  thought,  and,  begging  his  master  to  be  com- 
forted, instantly  obeyed  his  orders. 

Heartfree,  the  moment  the  young  man  was  de- 
parted, threw  himself  on  his  bed  in  an  agony  of 
despair  ;  but,  recollecting  himself  after  he  had  vented 
the  first  sallies  of  his  passion,  he  began  to  question 
the  infidelity  of  his  wife  as  a  matter  impossible.  He 
ran  over  in  his  thoughts  the  uninterrupted  tender- 
ness which  she  had  always  shown  him,  and,  for  a 
minute,  blamed  the  rashness  of  his  belief  against 
her  ;  till  the  many  circumstances  of  her  having  left 
him  so  long,  and  neither  writ  nor  sent  to  him  since 
her  departure  with  all  his  effects  and  with  Wild, 
of  whom  he  was  not  before  without  suspicion,  and, 
lastly  and  chiefly,  her  false  pretence  to  his  com- 
mands, entirely  turned  the  scale,  and  convinced  him 
of  her  disloyalty. 

While  he  Avas  in  these  agitations  of  mind  the 
good  apprentice,  who  had  used  the  utmost  expedi- 
tion, brought  his  children  to  him.  He  embraced 
them  with  the  most  passionate  fondness,  and  im- 
printed numberless  kisses  on  their  little  lips.  The 
little  girl  flew  to  him  with  almost  as  much  eagerness 
as  he  himself  expressed  at  her  sight,  and  cried  out, 
"  O  papa,  why  did  you  not  come  home  to  poor 
mamma  all  this  while]  I  thought  you  would  not 
have  left  your  little  Nancy  so  long."  After  which 
he  asked  her  for  her  mother,  and  was  told  she  had 
kissed  them  both  in  the  morning,  and  cried  very 
much  for  his  absence.  All  which  brought  a  flood 
of  tears  into  the  eyes  of  this  weak,  silly  man,  who 
had  not  greatness  sufficient  to  conquer  these  low 
efforts  of  tenderness  and  humanity. 

He  then  proceeded  to  inquire  of  the  maid-servant, 
who  acquainted  him  that  she  knew  no  more  than 
that  her  mistress  had  taken  leave  of  her  childien  ia 
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the  morning  with  many  tears  and  kisses,  and  had 
recommended  them  in  the  most  earnest  manner  to 
her  care ;  she  said  she  had  promised  faithfully  to 
take  care  of  them,  and  would,  while  they  were  in- 
trusted to  her,  fulfil  her  promise.  For  which  pro- 
fession Heartfree  expressed  much  gratitude  to  her, 
and,  after  indulging  himself  with  some  little  fond- 
nesses which  we  shall  not  relate,  he  delivered  his 
children  into  the  good  woman's  hands,  and  dis- 
missed her.         __^___^ 

CHAPTER  II. 

A  soliloquy  of  Heartfree's,  full  of  low  and  base  ideas,  without 
a  syllable  of  greatness. 

Being  now  alone,  he  sat  some  short  time  silent,  and 
then  burst  forth  into  the  following  soliloquy  :— 

"  What  shall  I  do  «  Shall  I  abandon  myself  to  a 
dispirited  despair,  or  fly  in  the  face  of  the  Al- 
mighty"?  Surely  both  are  unworthy  of  a  wise  man  ; 
for  what  can  be  more  vain  than  weakly  to  lament 
my  fortune  if  irretrievable,  or,  if  hope  remains,  to 
offend  that  Being  who  can  most  strongly  support 
itl  but  are  my  passions  then  voluntary  ^  Am  I  so 
absolutely  their  master  that  I  can  resolve  with  my- 
self, so  far  only  will  I  grieve  %  Certainly  no.  Reason, 
however  we  flatter  ourselves,  hath  not  such  despotic 
empire  in  our  minds  that  it  can,  with  imperial  voice, 
hush  all  our  sorrow  in  a  moment.  "Where  then  is 
its  use  %  For  either  it  is  an  empty  sound,  and  we 
are  deceived  in  thinking  we  have  reason,  or  it  is 
given  us  to  some  end,  and  hath  a  part  assigned  it  by 
the  all-wise  Creator.  Why,  what  can  its  office  be 
otherthan  justly  to  weigh 'the  worth  of  all  things, 
and  to  direct  us  to  that  perfection  of  human  wisdom 
which  proportions  om-  esteem  of  every  object  by  its 
real  merit,  and  prevents  us  from  over  or  undervalu- 
ing whatever  we  hope  for,  we  enjoy,  or  we  lose.  It 
doth  not  foolishly  say  to  us.  Be  not  glad,  or.  Be  not 
sorry,  which  would  be  as  vain  and  idle  as  to  bid  the 
purling  river  cease  to  run,  or  the  raging  wind  to 
blow.  It  prevents  us  only  from  exulting,  like  chil- 
dren, when  we  receive  a  toy,  or  from  lamenting  when 
we  are  deprived  of  it.  Suppose  then  I  have  lost  the 
enjoyments  of  this  world,  and  my  expectation  of  fu- 
ture pleasure  and  profit  is  for  ever  disappointed, 
what  relief  can  my  reason  afford  %  What,  imless  it 
can  show  me  I  had  fixed  my  affections  on  a  toy ; 
that  what  I  desired  was  not,  by  a  wise  man,  eagerly 
to  be  affected,  nor  its  loss  violently  deplored  %  for 
there  are  toys  adapted  to  all  ages,  from  the  rattle  to 
the  throne  ;  and  perhaps  the  value  of  all  is  equal  to 
their  several  possessors  ;  for  if  the  rattle  pleases  the 
ear  of  the  infant,  what  can  the  flattery  of  sycophants 
give  more  to  the  prince  1  The  latter  is  as  far  from 
examining  into  the  reality  and  source  of  his  plea- 
sure as  the  former ;  for  if  both  did,  they  must  both 
equally  despise  it.  And  surely,  if  we  consider 
them  seriously,  and  compare  them  together,  we 
shall  be  forced  to  conclude  all  those  pomps  and 
pleasures  of  which  men  are  so  fond,  and  which, 
through  so  much  danger  and  difBculty,  with  such 
violence  and  villany,  they  pursue,  to  be  as  worth- 
less trifles  as  any  exposed  to  sale  in  a  toy-shop.  I 
have  often  noted  my  little  girl  viewing  with  eager 
eyes,  a  jointed  baby  ;  I  have  marked  the  pains  and 
solicitations  she  hath  used  till  I  have  been  prevailed 
on  to  indulge  her  with  it.  At  her  first  obtaining  it, 
what  joy  hath  sparkled  in  her  countenance!  with 
what  raptui-es  hath  she  taken  possession  !  but  how 
little  satisfaction  hath  she  found  in  it !  What  pains 
to  work  out  her  amusement  from  it '.  Its  dress  must 
be  varied  ;  the  tinsel  ornaments  which  first  caught 
her  eyes  produce  no  longer  pleasure  ;  she  endea- 
yours  to  make  it  stand  and  walk  in  vain,  and  is  con- 


strained herself  to  supply  it  with  conTersation.  In 
a  day's  time  it  is  thrown  by  and  neglected,  and 
some  less  costly  toy  preferred  to  it.  How  like  the 
situation  of  this  child  is  that  of  every  man  !  What 
difficulties  in  the  pursuit  of  his  desires!  what  in- 
anity in  the  possession  of  most,  and  satiety  in  those 
which  seem  more  real  and  substantial !  The  de- 
lights of  most  men  are  as  childish  and  as  superficial 
as  that  of  my  little  girl ;  a  feather  or  a  fiddle  are 
their  pursuits  and  their  pleasures  through  life,  even 
to  their  ripest  years,  if  such  men  may  be  said  to 
attain  any  ripeness  at  all.  But  let  us  survey  those 
whose  understandings  are  of  a  more  elevated  and 
refined  temper  ;  how  empty  do  they  soon  find  the 
world  of  enjoyments  worth  their  desire  or  attaining! 
How  soon  do  they  retreat  to  solitude  and  con- 
templation, to  gardening  and  planting,  and  such 
rural  amusements,  where  their  trees  and  they  en- 
joy the  air  and  the  sun  in  common,  and  both  vegetate 
with  very  little  difference  between  them.  But  sup- 
pose (which  neither  truth  nor  wisdom  will  allow) 
we  could  admit  something  more  valuable  and  sub- 
stantial in  these  blessings,  would  not  the  uncertainty 
of  their  possession  be  alone  sufficient  to  lower  their 
price  1  How  mean  a  tenure  is  that  at  the  will  of  for- 
tune, which  chance,  fraud,  and  rapine  are  every  day 
so  likely  to  deprive  us  of,  and  often  the  more  likely 
by  how  much  the  greater  worth  our  possessions  are 
of!  Is  it  not  to  place  our  affections  on  a  bubble  in 
the  water,  or  on  a  picture  in  the  clouds  \  What 
madman  would  build  a  fine  house  or  frame  a  beau- 
tiful garden  on  land  in  which  he  held  so  uncertain 
an  interest  1  But  again,  was  all  this  less  undeniable, 
did  Fortune,  the  lady  of  our  manor,  lease  to  us  for 
our  lives,  of  how  little  consideration  must  even 
this  term  appear  !  For,  admitting  that  these  plea- 
sures were  not  liable  to  be  torn  from  us,  how 
certainly  must  we  be  torn  from  them !  Perhaps 
to-morrow — nay,  or  even  sooner  ;  for  as  the  excellent 
poet  says — 

Where  is  to-morrow  (— lu  the  other  world. 

To  thousands  this  is  true,  and  the  reverse 

Is  sure  to  none. 
But  if  I  have  no  further  hope  in  this  world,  can 
I  have  none  beyond  iti  Surely  those  laborious  wri- 
ters, who  have  taken  such  infinite  pains  to  destroy 
or  weaken  all  the  proofs  of  futurity,  have  not  so  far 
succeeded  as  to  exclude  us  from  hope.  That  active 
principle  in  man  which  with  such  boldness  pushes 
us  on  through  every  labour  and  difficulty,  to  attain 
the  most  distant  and  most  improbable  event  in  this 
world,  will  not  surely  deny  us  a  little  flattering  pros- 
pect of  those  beautiful  mansions  which,  if  they  could 
be  thought  chimerical,  must  be  allowed  the  loveliest 
which  can  entertain  the  eye  of  man ;  and  to  which 
the  road,  if  we  ^understand  it  rightly,  appears  to  have 
so  few  thorns  and  briars  in  it,  and  to  require  so  little 
labour  and  fatigue  from  those  who  shall  pass  through 
it,  that  its  ways  are  truly  said  to  be  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness, and  all  its  paths  to  be  those  of  peace.  If  the 
proofs  of  Christianity  be  as  strong  as  I  imagine  them, 
surely  enough  may  be  deduced  from  that  ground 
only  to  comfort  and  support  the  most  miserable  man 
in  his  afflictions.  And  this  I  think  my  reason  tells 
me  that,  if  the  professors  and  propagators  of  infi- 
delity are  in  the  right,  the  losses  which  death  brings 
to  the  virtuous  are  not  worth  their  lamenting  ;  but 
if  these  are,  as  certainly  they  seem,  in  the  wrong, 
the  blessings  it  procures  them  are  not  sufficiently 
to  be  coveted  and  rejoiced  at. 

"  On  my  own  account  then,  I  have  no  cause  for 
sorrow,  but  on  my  children's !— Why,  the  same 
Being  to  whose  goodness  and  power  I  intrust  my 
own  ""happiness  is  likewise   as  able   and  willing  to 
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procure  theirs.  Nor  matters  it  what  state  of  life 
is  allotted  for  them,  whether  it  be  their  fate  to  pro- 
cure bread  with  their  own  labour,  or  to  eat  it  at  the 
sweat  of  others.  Perhaps,  if  we  consider  the  case 
with  proper  attention,  or  resolve  it  with  due  sincerity, 
the  former  is  much  the  sweeter.  The  hind  may  be 
more  happy  than  the  lord,  for  his  desires  are  fewer, 
and  those  such  as  are  attended  with  more  hope  and 
less  fear.  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  my  children's  happiness,  I  Avill  carefully 
avoid  educating  them  in  a  station  superior  to  their 
fortune,  and  for  the  event  trust  to  that  Being  in  whom 
whoever  rightly  confides  must  be  superior  to  all 
worldly  sorrows." 

In  this  low  manner  did  this  poor  wretch  proceed 
to  argue,  till  he  had  worked  himself  up  into  an  en- 
thusiasm which  by  degrees  soon  became  invulner- 
able to  every  human  attack  ;  so  that  when  Mr.  Snap 
acquainted  him  with  the  return  of  the  ^vrit,  and  that 
he  must  carry  him  to  Newgate,  he  received  the  mes- 
sage as  Socrates  did  the  news  of  the  ship's  arrival, 
and  that  he  was  to  prepare  for  death. 


CHAPTER  III. 


■Wherein  our  hero  proceeds  in  the  road  to  greatness. 
But  we  must  not  detain  our  reader  too  long  with 
these  low  characters.  He  is  doubtless  as  impatient 
as  the  audience  at  the  theatre  till  the  principal  figure 
returns  on  the  stage  ;  we  will  therefore  indulge  his 
inclination,  and  pursue  the  actions  of  the  Great 
Wild. 

There  happened  to  be  in  the  stage-coach  in 
which  Mr.  Wild  travelled  from  Dover  a  certain 
young  gentleman  who  had  sold  an  estate  in  Kent, 
and  was  going  to  London  to  receive  the  money. 
There  was  likewise  a  handsome  young  woman  who 
had  left  her  parents  at  Canterbury,  and  was  proceed- 
ing to  the  same  city,  in  order  (as  she  informed  her 
fellow-travellers)  to  make  her  fortune.  With  this 
girl  the  young  spark  was  so  much  enamoured  that 
he  publicly  acquainted  her  with  the  purpose  of  his 
journey,  and  off"ered  her  a  considerable  sum  in  hand 
and  a  settlement  if  she  would  consent  to  return 
with  him  into  the  country,  where  she  would  be  at 
a  safe  distance  from  her  relations.  Whether  she 
accepted  this  proposal  or  no  we  are  not  able  with 
any  tolerable  certainty  to  deliver:  but  Wild,  the 
moment  he  heard  of  his  money,  began  to  cast  about 
in  his  mind  by  what  means  he  might  become  master 
of  it.  He  entered  into  a  long  harangue  about  the 
methods  of  carrying  money  safely  on  the  road,  and 
said,  '<  He  had  at  that  time  two  bank-bills  of  a 
hundred  pounds  each  sewed  in  his  coat;  which, 
added  he,  is  so  safe  a  way,  that  it  is  ahnost  impos- 
sible I  should  be  in  any  danger  of  being  robbed  by 
the  most  cunning  highwayman." 

The  young  gentleman,  who  was  no  descendant 
of  Solomon,°or,  if  he  was,  did  not,  any  more  than 
some  other  descendants  of  wise  men,  inherit  the  wis- 
dom of  his  ancestor,  greatly  approved  Wild's  inge- 
nuity, and,  thanking  him  for  his  information,  declared 
he  would  follow  his  example  when  he  returned  into 
the  country ;  by  which  means  he  proposed  to  save 
the  premium  commonly  taken  for  the  remittance. 
Wild  had  then  no  more  to  do  but  to  inform  himself 
rightly  of  the  time  of  the  gentleman's  journey, 
which  he  did  with  great  certainty  before  they  se- 
parated. 

At  his  arrival  in  town  he  fixed  on  two  whom  he 
regarded  as  the  most  resolute  of  his  gang  for  this  en- 
terprise ;  and,  accordingly,  having  summoned  the 
principal,  or  most  desperate,  as  he  imagined  him, 
of  these  two  (for  he  never  chose  to  communicate  in 


the  presence  of  more  than  one),  he  proposed  to  him 
the  robbing  and  murdering  this  gentleman. 

Mr.  Marybone  (for  that  Avas  the  gentleman's 
name  to  whom  he  applied)  readily  agreed  to  the  rob- 
bery, but  he  hesitated  at  the  murder.  He  said,  as 
to  robbery,  he  had,  on  much  weighing  and  consider- 
ing the  matter,  very  well  reconciled  his  conscience 
to  it ;  for,  though  that  noble  kind  of  robbery  which 
was  executed  on  the  highway  was,  from  the  cowardice 
of  mankind,  less  frequent,  yet  the  baser  and  meaner 
species,  sometimes  called  cheating,  but  more  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  robbery  within  the 
law,  Avas  in  a  manner  universal.  He  did  not  there- 
fore pretend  to  the  reputation  of  being  so  much 
honester  than  other  people ;  but  could  by  no  means 
satisfy  himself  in  the  commission  of  murder,  which 
was  a  sin  of  the  most  heinous  nature,  and  so  imme- 
diately prosecuted  by  God's  judgment  that  it  never 
passed  undiscovered  or  unpunished. 

Wild,  with  the  utmost  disdain  in  his  countenance, 
answered  as  follows  :  "  Art  thou  he  whom  I  have 
selected  out  of  my  whole  gang  for  this  glorious  under- 
taking, and  dost  thou  cant  of  God's  revenge  against 
murder  1  You  have,  it  seems,  reconciled  your  con- 
science (a  pretty  word)  to  robbery  from  its  being  so 
common.  Is  it  then  the  novelty  of  murder  Avhich 
deters  you  ?  Do  you  imagine  that  guns,  and  pistols, 
and  swords,  and  knives,  are  the  only  instruments  of 
death  ?  Look  into  the  world  and  see  the  numbers 
whom  broken  fortunes  and  broken  hearts  bring  un- 
timely to  the  grave.  To  omit  those  glorious  heroes 
who,  to  their  immortal  honour,  have  massacred  whole 
nations,  what  think  you  of  private  persecution,  trea- 
chery, and  slander,  by  which  the  very  souls  of  men 
are  in  a  manner  torn  from  their  bodies  1  Is  it  not 
more  generous,  nay,  more  good-natured,  to  send  a 
man  to  his  rest,  than,  after  having  plundered  him  of 
all  he  hath,  or  from  malice  or  malevolence  deprived 
him  of  his  character,  to  punish  him  with  a  languish- 
ing death,  or,  what  is  worse,  a  languishing  life"? 
Murder,  therefore,  is  not  so  uncommon  as  you 
weakly  conceive  it,  though,  as  you  said  of  robbery, 
that  more  noble  kind  which  lies  within  the  paw  of 
the  law  may  be  so.  But  this  is  the  most  innocent 
in  him  who  doth  it,  and  the  most  eligible  to  him 
who  is  to  suffer  it.  Believe  me,  lad,  the  tongue  of 
a  viper  is  less  hurtful  than  that  of  a  slanderer,  and 
the  gilded  scales  of  a  rattle-snake  less  dreadful  than 
the  purse  of  the  oppressor.  Let  me  therefore  hear 
no  more  of  your  scruples ;  but  consent  to  my  pro- 
posal without  further  hesitation,  unless,  like  a  wo- 
man, you  are  afraid  of  blooding  your  clothes,  or, 
like  a  fool,  are  terrified  with  the  apprehensions  of 
being  hanged  in  chains.  Take  my  word  for  it,  you 
had  better  be  an  honest  man  than  half  a  rogue.  Do 
not  think  of  continuing  in  my  gang  without  aban- 
doning yourself  absolutely  to  my  pleasure  ;  for  no 
man  shall  ever  receive  a  favour  at  my  hands  who 
sticks  at  any  thing,  or  is  guided  by  any  other  law 
than  that  of  my  will." 

Wild  thus  ended  his  speech,  which  had  not  the 
desired  effect  on  Marybone  :  he  agreed  to  the  rob- 
bery, but  would  not  undertake  the  murder,  as  Wild 
(who  feared  that,  by  Marybone's  demanding  to 
search  the  gentleman's  coat,  he  might  hazard  suspi- 
cion himself)  insisted.  Marybone  was  immediately 
entered  by  Wild  in  his  black-book,  and  was  pre- 
sently after  impeached  and  executed  as  a  fellow  on 
whom  his  leader  could  not  place  sufficient  depend- 
ence ;  thus  falling,  as  many  rogues  do,  a  sacrifice,  not 
to  his  roguery,  but  to  his  conscience. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


lu  which  a  vounj,'  horo,  of  woiuicrfiil  good  promise,  makes  hU 

fiist  appearance,  with  many  other  great  MATfERS. 
Our  hero  next  applied  himself  to  another  of  his 
gang,  who  instantly  received  his  orders,  and,  instead 
of  hesitating  at  a  single  murder,  asked  if  he  should 
hlow  out  the  brains  of  all  the  passengers,  coachman 
and  all.  But  Wild,  whose  moderation  we  have  be- 
fore noted,  would  not  permit  him  ;  and  therefore, 
having  given  him  an  exact  description  of  the  devoted 
person,  with  his  other  necessary  instructions,  he 
dismissed  him,  with  the  strictest  orders  to  avoid,  if 
possible,  doing  hurt  to  any  other  person. 

The  name  of  this  youth,  who  will  hereafter  make 
some  figure  in  this  history,  being  the  Achates  of  our 
^neas,  or  rather  the  Ha-phestion  of  our  Alexander, 
was  Fireblood.  He  had  every  qualification  to  make 
a  second-rate  great  man;  or,  in  other  words,  he 
was  completely  equipped  for  the  tool  of  a  real  or 
first-rate  great  man.  We  shall  therefore  (which 
is  the  properest  way  of  dealing  with  this  kind  of 
greatness)  describe  him  negatively,  and  content 
ourselves  with  telling  our  i-eader  what  qualities  he 
had  not ;  in  which  number  were  humanity,  modesty, 
and  fear,  not  one  grain  of  any  of  which  was  mingled 
in  his  whole  composition. 

We  will  now  leave  this  youth,  who  was  esteemed 
the  most  promising  of  the  whole  gang,  and  whom 
Wild  often  declared  to  be  one  of  the  prettiest  lads 
he  had  ever  seen,  of  which  opinion,  indeed,  were 
most  other  people  of  his  acquaintance  ;  we  will  how- 
ever leave  him  at  his  entrance  on  this  enterprise, 
and  keep  our  attention  fixed  on  our  hero,  whom  we 
shall  observe  taking  large  strides  towards  the  sum- 
mit of  human  glory. 

Wild,  immediately  at  his  return  to  town,  M'ent  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Miss  Lrctitia  Snap  ;  for  he  had  that 
weakness  of  suffering  himself  to  be  enslaved  by 
women,  so  naturally  incident  to  men  of  heroic  dis- 
position ;  to  say  the  truth,  it  might  more  properly  be 
called  a  slavery  to  his  own  appetite  ;  for,  could  he 
have  satisfied  that,  he  had  not  cared  three  farthings 
what  had  become  of  the  little  tyrant  for  whom  he 
professed  so  violent  a  regard.  Here  he  was  inform- 
ed that  Mr.  Heartfree  had  been  conveyed  to  New- 
gate the  day  before,  the  writ  being  then  returnable. 
He  was  somewhat  concerned  at  this  news  ;  not  from 
any  compassion  for  the  misfortunes  of  Heartfree, 
whom  he  liated  with  such  inveteracy  that  one  would 
have  imagined  he  had  suffered  the  same  injuries 
from  him  which  he  had  done  towards  him.  His 
concern  therefore  had  another  motive  ;  in  fact,  he 
was  uneasy  at  the  place  of  Mr.  Heartfree's  confine- 
ment, as  it  was  to  be  the  scene  of  his  future  glory, 
and  where  consequently  he  should  be  frequently 
obliged  to  see  a  face  which  hatred,  and  not  shame, 
made  him  detest  the  sight  of. 

To  prevent  this,  therefore,  several  methods  sug- 
gested themselves  to  him.  At  first  he  thought  of 
removing  him  out  of  the  way  by  the  ordinary  me- 
thod of  murder,  which  he  doubted  not  but  Fire- 
blood  would  be  very  ready  to  execute  ;  for  that  youth 
had,  at  their  last  interview,  sworn,  D — n  his'eyes, 
he  thought  there  was  no  better  pastime  than  blowing 
a  man's  brains  out.  But,  besides  the  danger  of  this 
method,  it  did  not  look  horrible  nor  "barbarous 
enough  for  the  last  mischief  which  he  should  do  to 
Heartfree.  Considering,  therefore,  a  little  farther 
with  himself,  he  at  length  came  to  a  resolution  to 
hang  him,  if  possible,  the  very  next  sessions. 

Now,  though  the  observation — how  apt  men  are  to 
hate  those  they  injure,  or  how  unforgiving  they  are  of 
the  nijunes  they  do  themselves,  be  common  enough, 


yet  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  the  reason 
of  this  strange  phenomenon  as  at  first  it  appears. 
Know  therefore,  reader,  that  with  much  and  severe 
scrutiny  we  have  discovered  this  hatred  to  be  founded 
on  the  passion  of  fear,  and  to  arise  from  an  appre- 
hension that  the  person  whom  we  have  ourselves 
greatly  injured  will  use  all  possible  endeavours  to 
revenge  and  retaliate  the  injuries  we  have  done  him. 
An  ojjinion  so  firmly  established  in  bad  and  great 
minds  (and  those  who  confer  injuries  on  others  have 
seldom  very  good  or  mean  ones)  that  no  benevo- 
lence, nor  even  beneficence,  on  the  injured  side,  can 
eradicate  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  refer  all  these 
acts  of  kindness  to  imposture  and  design  of  lulling 
their  suspicion,  till  an  opportunity  offers  of  striking 
a  surer  and  severer  blow  ;  and  thus,  while  the  good 
man  who  hath  received  it  hath  truly  forgotten  the 
injury,  the  evil  mind  which  did  it  hath  it  in  lively 
and  fresh  remembrance. 

As  we  scorn  to  keep  any  discoveries  secret  from 
our  readers,  whose  instruction,  as  well  as  diversion, 
we  have  greatly  considered  in  this  history,  we  have 
here  digressed  somewhat  to  communicate  the  follow- 
ing short  lesson  to  those  who  are  simple  and  well 
inclined  :  though  as  a  christian  thou  art  obliged, 
and  we  advise  thee,  to  forgive  thy  enemy,    never 

TRUST  THE  MAN  WHO  HATH  REASON  TO  SUSPECT  THAT 
YOU  KNOW  HE  HATH  INJURED  YOU. 


CHAPTER  V. 

More  and  more  greatness,  unparalleled  in  history  or 
romance. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  great  and  noble  scheme, 
which  the  vast  genius  of  W^ild  had  contrived,  the 
first  necessary  step  was  to  regain  the  confidence  of 
Heartfree.  But,  however  necessary  this  was,  it 
seemed  to  be  attended  with  such  insurmountable 
difficulties,  that  even  our  hero  for  some  time  de- 
spaired of  success.  He  was  greatly  superior  to  all 
maiikind  in  the  steadiness  of  his  countenance,  but 
this  undertaking  seemed  to  require  more  of  that 
noble  quality  than  had  ever  been  the  portion  of  a 
mortal.  However,  at  last  he  resolved  to  attempt  it, 
and  from  his  success  I  think  we  may  fairly  assert 
that  what  was  said  by  the  Latin  poet  of  labour,  that 
it  conquers  all  things,  is  much  more  true  when  ap- 
plied to  impudence. 

When  he  had  formed  his  plan  he  went  to  New- 
gate, and  burst  resolutely  into  the  presence  of  Heart- 
free,  whom  he  eagerly  embraced  and  kissed  ;  and 
then,  first  arraigning  his  own  rashness,  and  after- 
wards laijnenting  his  unfortunate  want  of  success, 
he  acquainted  him  with  the  particulars  of  what  had 
happened  ;  concealing  only  that  single  incident  of 
his  attack  on  the  other's  wife,  and  his  motive  to  the 
undertaking,  which,  he  assured  Heartfree,  was  a 
desire  to  preserve  his  effects  from  a  statute  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

The  frank  openness  of  this  declaration,  with  the 
composure  of  countenance  with  which  it  was  de- 
livered ;  his  seeming  only  ruffled  by  the  concern 
for  his  friend's  misfortune  ;  the  probability  of  truth 
attending  it,  joined  to  the  boldness  and  disinterested 
appearance  of  this  visit,  together  with  his  many  pro- 
fessions of  immediate  service  at  a  time  when  he 
could  not  have  the  least  visible  motive  from  self- 
love  ;  and  above  all,  his  offering  him  money,  the  last 
and  s\u-est  token  of  friendship,  rushed  with  such 
united  force  on  the  well-disposed  heart,  as  it  is  vul- 
garly called,  of  this  simple  man,  that  they  in- 
stantly staggered  and  soon  subverted  all  the  deter- 
mination he  had  before  made  in  prejudice  of  Wild, 
who,   perceiving  the    balance  to  be  turning  in  his 
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favour,  presently  threw  in  a  hundred  imprecations 
on  his  own  folly  and  ill-advised  forwardness  to  serve 
his  friend,  which  had  thus  unhappily  produced  his 
ruin  ;  he  added  as  many  curses  on  the  count,  whom 
he  vowed  to  pursue  with  revenge  all  over  Europe  ; 
lastly,  he  cast  in  some  grains  of  comfort,  assuring 
Heartfree  that  his  wife  was  fallen  into  the  gentlest 
hands,  that  she  would  he  carried  no  forther  than 
Dunkirk,  whence  she  might  very  easily  be  redeemed. 
Heartfree,  to  whom  the  lightest  presumption  of 
his  Avife's  fidelity  would  have  been  more  delicious 
than  the  absolute  restoration  of  all  his  jewels,  and 
who,  indeed,  had  with  the  utmost  difficulty  been 
brought  to  entertain  the  slightest  suspicion  of  her 
inconstancy,  immediately  abandoned  all  distrust  of 
both  her  and  his  friend,  whose  sincerity  (luckily  for 
Wild's  purpose)  seemed  to  him  to  depend  on  the 
same  evidence.  He  then  embraced  our  hero,  who 
had  in  his  countenance  all  the  symptoms  of  the 
deepest  concern,  and  begged  him  to  be  comforted  ; 
saying  that  the  intentions,  rather  than  the  actions  of 
men,  conferred  obligations  ;  that  as  to  the  event  of 
human  affairs,  it  was  governed  either  by  chance  or 
some  superior  agent ;  that  friendship  was  concerned 
only  in  the  direction  of  our  designs  ;  and  suppose 
these  failed  of  success,  or  produced  an  event  never 
so  contrary  to  their  aim,  the  merit  of  a  good  inten- 
tion was  not  in  the  least  lessened,  but  was  rather 
entitled  to  compassion. 

Heartfree  however  was  soon  curious  enough  to 
inquire  how  Wild  had  escaped  the  captivity  which 
his  wife  then  suffered.  Here  likewise  he  recounted 
the  whole  truth,  omitting  only  the  motive  to  the 
French  captain's  cruelty,  for  which  he  assigned  a 
very  different  reason,  namely,  his  attempt  to  secure 
Heartfree's  jewels.  Wild  indeed  always  kept  as 
much  truth  as  Avas  possible  in  everything  ;  and  this 
he  said  Avas  turning  the  cannon  of  the  enemy  upon 
themselves. 

Wild,  having  thus  Avith  admirable  and  truly  laud- 
able conduct  achieved  the  first  step,  began  to  dis- 
course on  the  badness  of  tlie  Avorld,  and  particularly 
to  blame  the  se\-erity  of  creditors,  Avho  seldom  or 
never  attended  to  any  unfortunate  circumstances, 
but  without  mercy  inflicted  confinement  on  the 
debtor,  Avhose  body  the  laAV,  Avith  very  unjustifiable 
rigour,  delivered  into  their  power.  He  added,  that 
for  his  part,  he  looked  on  this  restraint  to  be  as 
heavy  a  punishment  as  any  appointed  by  laAV  for 
the  greatest  offenders.  That  the  loss  of  liberty  was, 
in  his  opinion,  equal  to,  if  not  Avorse,  than  the  loss 
of  life  ;  that  he  had  always  determined,  if  by  any 
accident  or  misfortune  he  had  been  subjected  to  the 
former,  he  Avould  run  the  greatest  risk  of  the  latter 
to  rescue  himself  from  it;  Avhich  he  said,  if  men  did 
not  Avant  resolution,  was  ahvays  enough  ;  for  that 
it  Avas  ridiculous  to  conceive  that  tAvo  or  three  men 
could  confine  tAvo  or  three  hundred,  unless  the  pri- 
soners Avere  either  fools  or  coAvards,  especially  Avhen 
they  Avere  neither  chained  nor  fettered.  He  Avent 
on  in  this  manner  till,  perceiving  the  utmost  atten- 
tion in  Heartfree,  he  ventured  to  propose  to  him 
an  endeavour  to  make  his  escape,  Avhich  he  said 
might  easily  be  executed ;  that  he  Avould  himself 
raise  a  party  in  the  prison,  and  that,  if  a  murder  or 
two  should  happen  in  the  attempt,  he  (Heartfree) 
might  keep  free  from  any  share  either  in  the  guilt 
or  in  the  danger. 

There  is  one  misfortune  Avhich  attends  all  gi-eat 
men  and  their  schemes,  viz, — that,  in  order  to  carry 
them  into  execution,  they  are  obliged,  in  proposing 
their  purpose  to  their  tools,  to  discover  themselves 
to  be  of  that  disposition  in  Avhich  certain  little 
writers  have  advised    mankind  to    place  no  confi- 


dence ;  an  advice  Avhich  hath  been  sometimes  taken. 
Indeed,  many  inconveniences  arise  to  the  said  great 
men  from  these  scribblers  publishing  without  re- 
straint their  hints  or  alarms  to  society  ;  and  many 
great  and  glorious  schemes  have  been  thus  frustrated  ; 
Avherefore  it  Avere  to  be  Avished  that  in  all  well-re- 
gulated governments  such  liberties  should  be  by 
some  Avholesome  laws  restrained,  and  all  Avriters  in- 
hibited from  venting  any  other  instructions  to  the 
people  than  Avhat  should  be  first  approved  and 
licensed  by  the  said  great  men,  or  their  proper  in- 
struments or  tools  ;  by  Avhich  means  nothing  Avould 
ever  be  published  but  Avhat  made  for  the  advancing 
their  most  noble  projects. 

Heartfree,  Avhose  suspicions  were  again  raised  by 
this  advice,  vieAving  Wild  Avith  inconceivable  disdain, 
spoke  as  folloAvs :  "  There  is  one  thing  the  loss  of 
Avhich  I  should  deplore  infinitely  beyond  that  of 
liberty  and  of  life  also  ;  I  mean  that  of  a  good  con- 
science ;  a  blessing  Avhich  he  Avho  possesses  can  never 
be  thoroughly  unhappy  ;  for  the  bitterest  portion  of 
life  is  by  this  so  SAveetened,  that  it  soon  becomes 
palatable  ;  Avhereas,  Avithout  it,  the  most  delicate  en- 
joyments quickly  lose  all  their  relish,  and  life  itself 
grows  insipid,  or  rather  nauseous,  to  us.  Would  you 
then  lessen  my  misfortunes  by  robbing  me  of  what 
hath  been  my  only  comfort  under  them,  and  on  which 
I  place  my  dependence  of  being  relieved  from  them  1 
I  have  read  that  Socrates  refused  to  save  his  life  by 
breaking  the  laAvs  of  his  country,  and  departing 
froAi  his  prison  Avhen  it  Avas  open.  Perhaps  my 
virtue  would  not  go  so  far  ;  but  heaven  forbid  liberty 
should  have  such  charms  to  tempt  me  to  the  perpe- 
tration of  so  horrid  a  crime  as  murder !  As  to  the 
poor  evasion  of  committing  it  by  other  hands,  it 
might  be  useful  indeed  to  those  Avho  seek  only  the 
escape  from  temporal  punishment,  but  can  be  of  no 
service  to  excuse  me  to  that  Being  Avhom  I  chiefly 
fear  offending  ;  nay,  it  Avould  greatly  aggravate  my 
guilt  by  so  impudent  an  endeavour  to  impose  upon 
him,  and  by  so  Avickedly  inA'olving  others  in  my 
crime.  Give  me,  therefore,  no  more  advice  of  this 
kind  ;  for  this  is  my  great  comfort  in  all  my  afflic- 
tions, that  it  is  in  the  power  of  no  enemy  to  rob  me 
of  my  conscience,  nor  Avill  I  CA'er  be  so  much  my 
OAA'U  enemy  as  to  injure  it." 

Though  our  hero  heard  all  this  AA'ith  proper  con- 
tempt, he  made  no  direct  answer,  but  endeavoured 
to  evade  his  proposal  as  much  as  possible,  Avhich  he 
did  Avith  admirable  dexterity :  this  method  of  get- 
ting tolerably  Avell  off,  Avhen  you  are  repulsed  in 
your  attack  on  a  man's  conscience,  may  be  styled  the 
art  of  retreating,  in  which  the  politician,  as  well  as 
the  general,  hath  sometimes  a  wonderful  opportu- 
nity of  displaying  his  great  abilities  in  his  profession. 

Wild,  having  made  this  admirable  retreat,  and 
argued  aAvay  all  design  of  involving  his  friend  in 
the  guilt  of  murder,  concluded,  hoAvever,  that  he 
thought  him  rather  too  scrupulous  in  not  attempt- 
ing his  escape  ;  and  then,  promising  to  use  all  such 
means  as  the  other  Avould  permit  in  his  service, 
took  his  leave  for  the  present.  Heartfree,  having 
indulged  himself  an  hour  with  his  children,  repaired 
to  rest,  Avhich  he  enjoyed  quiet  and  undisturbed  ; 
Avhilst  Wild,  disdaining  repose,  sat  up  all  night, 
consulting  hoAV  he  might  bring  about  the  final  de- 
struction of  his  friend  Avithout  being  beholden  to 
any  assistance  from  himself,  Avhich  he  now  despaired 
of  procuring.  With  the  result  of  these  consultations 
we  shall  acquaint  our  reader  in  good  time,  but  at 
present  Ave  have  matters  of  much  more  consequence 
to  relate  to  him. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Tlie  event  of  Fireblood's  adventure  ;  and  a  treaty  of  marriage, 
which  might  have  been  concluded  eiiher  at  Sraithfield  or  ht. 
James's. 

FiREBLOOD  returned  from  Ins  enterprise  unsuccess- 
ful. The  gentleman  happened  to  go  home  another 
way  than  he  had  intended  ;  so  that  the  whole  design 
miscarried.  Fireblood  had  indeed  robbed  the  coach, 
and  had  wantonly  discharged  a  pistol  into  it,  which 
slightly  wounded  one  of  the  passengers  in  the  arm. 
The  booty  he  met  with  was  not  very  considerable, 
though  much  greater  than  that  with  which  he  ac- 
quainted Wild  ;  for  of  eleven  pounds  in  money,  two 
silver  watches,  and  a  wedding-ring,  he  produced  no 
more  than  two  guineas  and  the  ring,  which  he  pro- 
tested with  numberless  oaths  was  his  whole  booty. 
However,  when  an  advertisement  of  the  robbery  was 
published,  with  a  reward  promised  for  the  ring  and 
the  watches,  Fireblood  was  obliged  to  confess  the 
whole,  and  to  acquaint  our  hero  where  he  had  pawned 
the  watches ;  which  "Wild,  taking  the  full  value  of 
them  for  his  pains,  restored  to  the  right  owner. 

He  did  not  fail  catechising  his  young  friend  on 
this  occasion.  He  said  he  was  sorry  to  see  any  of 
his  gang  guilty  of  a  breach  of  honour  ;  that  without 
honour  priggery  was  at  an  end  ;  that  if  a  prig  had 
but  honour  he  would  overlook  every  vice  in  the 
world.  "But,  nevertheless,"  said  he,  "I  will  for- 
give you  this  time,  as  you  are  a  hopeful  lad  ;  and  I 
hope  never  aftenvards  to  find  you  delinquent  in  this 
great  point." 

Wild  had  now  brought  his  gang  to  great  regula- 
rity :  he  was  obeyed  and  feared  by  them  all.  He 
had  likewise  established  an  office  where  all  men  who 
were  robbed,  paying  the  value  only  (or  a  little  more) 
of  their  goods,  might  have  them  again.  This  was 
of  notable  use  to  several  persons  who  had  lost  pieces 
of  plate  they  had  received  from  their  grandmothers  ; 
to  others  who  had  a  particular  value  for  certain 
rings,  watches,  heads  of  canes,  snuff-boxes,  &c.,  for 
which  they  would  not  have  taken  twenty  times  as 
much  as  they  were  worth,  either  because  they  had 
them  a  little  while  or  a  long  time,  or  that  somebody 
else  had  had  them  before,  or  from  some  other  such 
excellent  reason,  which  often  stamps  a  greater  value 
on  a  toy  than  the  great  Bubble-boy  himself  would 
have  the  impudence  to  set  upon  it. 

By  these  means  he  seemed  in  so  promising  a  way 
of  procuring  a  fortune,  and  was  regarded  in  so  thriv- 
ing a  light  by  all  the  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance, 
as  by  the  keeper  and  turnkeys  of  Newgate,  by  Mr. 
Snap,  and  others  of  his  occupation,  that  Mr.  Snap 
one  day,  taking  Mr.  Wild  the  elder  aside,  very  se- 
riously proposed  what  they  had  often  lightly  talked 
over,  a  strict  union  between  their  families,  by  mar- 
rying his  daughter  Tishy  to  our  hero.  This  proposal 
was  very  readily  accepted  by  the  old  gentleman,  who 
promised  to  acquaint  his  son  with  it. 

On  the  morrow  on  which  this  message  was  to  be 
delivered  our  hero,  little  dreaming  of  the  happiness 
which,  of  his  own  accord,  was  advancing  so  near  to- 
wards him,  had  called  Fireblood  to  him  ;  and,  after 
informing  that  youth  of  the  violence  of  his  passion 
for  the  young  lady,  and  assuring  him  what  confi- 
dence he  reposed  in  him  and  his  honour,  he  de- 
spatched him  to  Miss  Tishy  with  the  following  letter  ; 
which  we  here  insert,  not  only  as  we  take  it  to  be 
extremely  curious,  but  to  be  a  much  better  pattern 
for  that  epistolary  kind  of  writing  which  is  gene- 
rally called  love-letters  than  any  to  be  found  in  the 
academij  of  compliments,  and  wliich  we  challenge  all 
the  beaux  of  our  time  to  excel  either  in  matter  or 
spelling. 


"  Most  DsrviNE  and  adwhorable  creetube, — I  doubt  not 
but  those  lis,  briter  than  the  son,  which  have  kindled  such  a 
flam  in  my  hart,  have  likewise  the  faculty  of  seeing  it.  It 
would  be  the  hiest  preassumjrtion  to  imagin  you  eggnoraut  of 
my  loav.  No,  madam,  I  sollemly  purtest,  that  of  all  thebutys 
in  the  unaversal  glob,  there  is  none  kapable  of  hateracting  my 
lis  like  you.  Corts  and  pallaces  would  be  to  me  deserts  with- 
out your  kumpany,  and  with  it  a  wilderness  would  have  more 
charms  than  haven  itself.  For  I  hop  you  will  beleve  me 
when  I  sw  are  every  place  in  the  universe  is  a  haven  with  you. 
I  am  konvinced  you  must  be  sinsibel  of  my  violent  passion  for 
you,  which,  if  I  endevored  to  hid  it,  would  be  as  impossible  as 
for  you,  or  the  son,  to  hid  your  buty's.  1  assure  you  I  have 
not  slept  a  wink  since  I  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  yon  last ; 
therefore  hop  you  will,  out  of  Kumpassion,  let  me  have  the 
honour  of  seeing  you  this  afternune ;  for  I  am,  with  the  greatest 
adwhoration,  most  deivine  creeture,  lour  most  passionate  amirer, 
adwhorer,  and  slave,  JoN.iTHAN  Wyld." 

If  the  spelling  of  this  letter  be  not  so  strictly  or- 
thographical, the  reader  will  be  pleased  to  remember 
that  such  a  defect  might  be  worthy  of  censm-e  in  a 
low  and  scholastic  character,  but  can  be  no  blemish 
in  that  sublime  greatness  of  which  we  endeavour  to 
raise  a  complete  idea  in  this  history.  In  which  kind 
of  composition  spelling,  or  indeed  any  kind  of  hu- 
man literature,  hath  never  been  thought  a  necessary 
ingredient ;  for  if  these  sort  of  great  personages  can 
but  complot  and  contrive  their  noble  schemes,  and 
hack  and  hew  mankind  sufficiently,  there  will  never 
be  wanting  fit  and  able  persons  who  can  spell  to 
record  their  praises.  Again,  if  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  style  of  this  letter  doth  not  exactly  corre- 
spond with  that  of  our  hero's  speeches  which  we 
have  here  recorded,  we  answer,  it  is  sufficient  if  in 
these  the  historian  adheres  faithfully  to  the  matter, 
though  he  embellishes  the  diction  with  some  flour- 
ishes of  his  own  eloquence,  without  which  the 
excellent  speeches  recorded  in  ancient  historians 
(particularly  in  Sallust)  would  have  scarce  been 
found  in  their  wTitings.  Nay,  even  amongst  the 
moderns,  famous  as  they  are  for  elocution,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  those  inimitable  harangues 
published  in  the  monthly  magazines  came  literally 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Hurgos,  &c.,  as  they  are 
there  inserted,  or  whether  we  may  not  rather  sup- 
pose some  historian  of  great  eloquence  hath  bor- 
rowed the  matter  only,  and  adorned  it  with  those 
rhetorical  flowers  for  which  many  of  the  said  Hurgos 
are  not  so  extremely  eminent. 


CHAPTER  YII. 


Matters  preliminary  to  the  marriage  between  Mr.   Jonathan 
Wild  and  the  chaste  La;titia. 

But /to  proceed  with  our  history  ;  Fireblood,  having 
received  this  letter,  and  promised  on  his  honour, 
with  many  voluntary  asseverations,  to  discharge  the 
embassy  faithfully,  went  to  visit  the  fair  Lsetitia. 
The  lady,  having  opened  the  letter  and  read  it,  put 
on  an  air  of  disdain,  and  told  Mr.  Fireblood  she 
could  not  conceive  what  Mr.  Wild  meant  by  trou- 
bling her  with  his  impertinence ;  she  begged  him  to 
carry  the  letter  back  again,  saying,  had  she  known 
from  whom  it  came,  she  would  have  been  d — d 
before  she  had  opened  it.  "  But  with  you,  young 
gentleman,"  says  she,  "  I  am  not  in  the  least  angry. 
I  am  rather  sorry  that  so  pretty  a  young  man  should 
be  employed  in  such  an  errand."  She  accompanied 
these  words  with  so  tender  an  accent  and  so  wan- 
ton a  leer,  that  Fireblood,  who  was  no  backward 
youth,  began  to  take  her  by  the  hand,  and  proceeded 
so  warmly,  that,  to  imitate  his  actions  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  our  narration,  he  in  a  few  minutes  ravished 
this  fair  creature,  or  at  least  would  have  ravished 
her,  if  she  had  not,  by  a  timely  compliance,  prevented 
him. 

Fireblood,  after  he  had  ravished  as  much  as  he 
could,  returned  to  Wild,  and  acquainted  him,  as  far 
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as  any  wise  man  would,  with  what  had  passed ;  con- 
cluding with  many  praises  of  the  young  lady's  beauty, 
with  whom,  he  said,  if  his  honour  would  have  per- 
mitted him,  he  should  himself  have  fallen  in  love  ; 
but,  d— n  him  if  he  would  not  sooner  be  torn  in 
pieces  by  wild  horses  than  even  think  of  injuring 
his  friend.  He  asserted  indeed,  and  swore  so  heartily, 
that,  had  not  Wild  been  so  thoroughly  convinced  of 
the  impregnable  chastity  of  the  lady,  he  might  have 
suspected  his  success;  however,  he  was,  by  these 
means,  entirely  satisfied  of  his  friend's  inclination 
towards  his  mistress. 

Thus  constituted  were  the  love  affairs  of  our  hero 
when  his  father  brought  him  Mr.  Snap's  proposal. 
The  reader  must  know  very  little  of  love,  or  indeed 
of  anything  else,  if  he  requires  any  information  con- 
cerning the  reception  which  this  proposal  met  with. 
Not  guilty  never  sounded  sweeter  in  the  ears  of  a 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  nor  the  sound  of  a  reprieve  to 
one  at  the  gallows,  than  did  every  word  of  the  old 
gentleman  in  the  ears  of  our  hero.  He  gave  his 
father  full  power  to  treat  in  his  name,  and  desired 
nothing  more  than  expedition. 

The  old  people  now  met,  and  Snap,  who  had  in- 
formation from  his  daughter  of  the  violent  passion 
of  her  lover,  endeavoured  to  improve  it  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  would  have  not  only  declined  giving 
her  any  fortune  himself,  but  have  attempted  to  cheat 
her  of  what  she  owed  to  the  liberality  of  her  rela- 
tions, particularly  of  a  pint  silver  caudle-cup,  (he 
gift  of  her  grandmother.  However,  in  this  the 
young  lady  herself  afterwards  took  care  to  prevent 
him.  As  to  the  old  Mr.  Wild,  he  did  not  sufficiently 
attend  to  all  the  designs  of  Snap,  as  his  faculties 
were  busily  employed  in  designs  of  his  own,  to 
overreach  (or,  as  others  express  it,  to  cheat)  the 
said  Mr,  Snap,  by  pretending  to  give  his  son  a  whole 
number  for  a  chair,  when  in  reality  he  was  entitled 
to  a  third  only. 

While  matters  were  thus  settling  between  the  old 
folks  the  young  lady  agreed  to  admit  Mr.  Wild's 
visits,  and,  by  degrees,  began  to  entertain  him  with 
all  the  show  of  affection  which  the  great  natural 
reserve  of  her  temper,  and  the  greater  artificial  re- 
serve of  her  education,  would  permit.  At  length, 
everything  being  agreed  between  their  parents,  set- 
tlements made,  and  the  lady's  fortune  (to  wit,  seven- 
teen pounds  and  nine  shillings  in  money  and  goods) 
paid  down,  the  day  for  their  nuptials  was  fixed,  and 
they  were  celebrated  accordingly. 

Most  private  histories,  as  well  as  comedies,  end 
at  this  period  ;  the  historian  and  the  poet  both  con- 
cluding they  have  done  enough  for  their  hero  when 
they  have  married  him  ;  or  intimating  rather  that 
the  rest  of  his  life  must  be  a  dull  calm  of  happiness, 
very  delightful  indeed  to  pass  through,  but  some- 
what insipid  to  relate ;  and  matrimony  in  general 
must,  I  believe,  without  any  dispute,  be  allowed  to 
be  this  state  of  tranquil  felicity,  including  so  little 
variety,  that,  like  Salisbury  Plain,  it  affords  only  one 
prospect,  a  very  pleasant  one  it  must  be  confessed, 
but  the  same. 

Now  there  was  all  the  probability  imaginable  that 
this  contract  would  have  proved  of  such  happy  note, 
both  from  the  great  accomplishments  of  the  young 
lady,  who  was  thought  to  be  possessed  of  every 
qualification  necessary  to  make  the  marriage  state 
happy,  and  from  the  truly  ardent  passion  of  Mr. 
Wild  ;  but,  whether  it  was  that  nature  and  fortune 
had  great  designs  for  him  to  execute,  and  would  not 
suffer  his  vast  abilities  to  be  lost  and  sunk  in  the 
arms  of  a  wife,  or  whether  neither  nature  nor  for- 
tune had  any  hand  in  the  matter,  is  a  point  I  will 
not  determine.    Certain  it  is  that  this  match  did  not 


produce  that  serene  state  we  have  mentioned  above, 
but  resembled  the  most  turbulent  and  ruffled,  rather 
than  the  most  calm  sea. 

I  cannot  here  omit  a  conjecture,  ingenious  enough, 
of  a  friend,  of  mine,  who  had  a  long  intimacy  in  the 
Wild  family.  He  hath  often  told  me  he  fancied  one 
reason  of  the  dissatisfactions  which  afterwards  fell 
out  between  Wild  and  his  lady  arose  from  the  num- 
ber of  gallants  to  whom  she  had,  before  marriage, 
granted  favours  ;  for,  says  he,  and  indeed  very  pro- 
bable it  is  too,  the  lady  might  expect  from  her  hus- 
band what  she  had  before  received  from  several,  and, 
being  angry  not  to  find  one  man  as  good  as  ten,  she 
had,  from  that  indignation,  taken  those  steps  which 
Ave  cannot  perfectly  justify. 

From  this  person  I  received  the  following  dialogue, 
which  he  assured  me  he  had  overheard  and  taken 
down  verbatim.  It  passed  on  the  day  fortnight  after 
they  were  married. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  dialogue  matrimonial,  which  passed  between  Jonathan  Wild, 

esq  ,  and  Laetitia  his  wife,  on  tlie  morning  of  the  day  tort- 

ni"ht  on  which  his  nuptials  were  celebrated  ;   which  con- 

chided  more  amicably  than  those  debates  generally  do. 

Jonathan.  My  dear,  I  wish  you  would  lie  a  little 

longer  in  bed  this  morning. 

Latitia.  Indeed  I  cannot;  I  am  engaged  to  break- 
fast with  Jack  Strongbow. 

Jonathan.  I  don't  know  what  Jack  Strongbow 
doth  so  often  at  my  house.  I  assure  you  I  am  un- 
easy at  it ;  for,  though  I  have  no  suspicion  of  your 
virtue,  yet  it  may  Injure  your  reputation  in  the 
opinion  of  my  neighbours. 

Lmiitia.  I  don't  trouble  my  head  about  my  neigh- 
bours ;  and  they  shall  no  more  tell  me  what  company 
I  am  to  keep  than  my  husband  shall. 

Jonathan.  A  good  wife  would  keep  no  company 
which  made  her  husband  uneasy. 

Latitia.  You  might  have  found  one  of  those  good 
wives,  sir,  if  you  had  pleased  ;  I  had  no  objection 
to  it. 

Jonathan.  I  thought  I  had  found  one  in  you. 
LcBtitia.  You  did !  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  thinking  me  so  poor-spirited  a  creature  ;  but  I 
hope  to  convince  you  to  the  contrary.  What,  I  sup- 
pose you  took  me  for  a  raw  senseless  girl,  who  knew 
nothing  what  other  married  women  do ! 

Jonathaji.  No  matter  what  I  took  you  for ;  I  have 
taken  you  for  better  and  worse. 

LcEtitia.  And  at  your  own  desire  too ;  for  I  am 
sure  you  never  had  mine.  I  should  not  have 
broken  my  heart  if  Mr.  Wild  had  thought  proper  to 
bestow  himself  on  any  other  more  happy  woman. 
Ha,  ha!  ^     ,    .        .       ,,    , 

Jonathan.  I  hope,  madam,  you  don  t  imagine  that 
was  not  in  my  power,  or  that  I  married  you  out  of 
any  kind  of  necessity. 

Latitia.  O  no,  sir  ;  I  am  convinced  there  are  silly 
women  enough.  And  far  be  it  from  me  to  accuse 
you  of  any  necessity  for  a  wife.  I  believe  you  could 
have  been  very  well  contented  with  the  state  of  a 
bachelor;  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  your 
necessities  ;  but  that,  you  know,  a  woman  cannot 
tell  beforehand.  . 

Jonathan.  I  can't  guess  what  you  would  insinuate, 
for  I  believe  no  woman  had  ever  less  reason  to  com- 
plain of  her  husband's  want  of  fondness. 

LcBtitia.  Then  some,  I  am  certain,  have  great 
reason  to  complain  of  the  price  they  give  for  them. 
But  I  know  better  things.  {These  words  were  spoken 
with  a  very  great  air,  and  toss  of  the  head.) 

Jonathan.  Well,  my  sweeting,  I  will  make  it  im- 
possible for  you  to  wish  me  more  fond. 

L(Btitia.  Pray,  INlr.  Wild,  none  of  this  nauseous 
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behaviour,  nor  those  odious  worrls.  I  wish  you 
were  fond  !  I  assure  you,  I  don't  know  what  you 
would  pretend  to  insinuate  of  me.  I  have  no  wishes 
which  misbecome  a  virtuous  v/oman.  No,  nor 
should  not,  if  1  had  married  for  love.  And  espe- 
cially now,  when  nobody,  I  am  sure,  can  suspect  me 
of  any  such  thing. 

Jonathan.  If  you  did  not  marry  for  love  why  did 
you  marry  % 

LcBtitia.  Because  it  was  convenient,  and  my  parents 
forced  me. 

Jonathan.  I  hope,  madam,  at  least,  you  will  not 
tell  me  to  my  face  you  liave  made  your  convenience 
of  me. 

LcBtitia.  I  have  made  nothing  of  you  ;  nor  do  I 
desire  the  honour  of  making  anything  of  you. 

Jonathan.  Yes,  you  have  made  a  husband  of  me. 

Latitia.  No,  you  made  yourself  so  ;  for  I  repeat 
once  more  it  was  not  my  desire,  but  your  own. 

Jonathan.  You  should  think  yourself  obliged  to 
me  for  that  desire. 

Lxtitia.  La,  sir !  you  was  not  so  singular  in  it. 
I  was  not  in  despair.  I  have  had  other  offers,  and 
better  too. 

Jonathan.  I  wish  you  had  accepted  them  with  all 
my  heart. 

Latitia.  I  must  tell  you,  Mr.  Wild,  this  is  a  very 
brutish  manner  of  treating  a  woman  to  whom  you 
have  such  obligations  ;  but  I  know  how  to  despise 
it,  and  to  despise  you  too  for  showing  it  me.  Indeed 
I  am  well  enough  paid  for  the  foolish  preference  I 
gave  to  you.  I  flattered  myself  that  1  should  at  least 
have  been  used  with  good  manners.  I  thought  I 
had  married  a  gentleman ;  but  I  find  you  every  way 
contemptible  and  below  my  concern. 

Jonathan.  D — n  you,  madam,  have  I  not  more 
reason  to  complain  when  you  tell  me  you  married 
me  for  your  convenience  only  1 

Lcetitia.  Very  fine  truly.  Is  it  behaviour  worthy 
a  man  to  swear  at  a  woman  ?  Yet  why  should  I  men- 
tion what  comes  from  a  Mretch  whom  I  despise. 

Jonathan.  Don't  repeat  that  word  so  often.  I 
despise  you  as  heartily  as  you  can  me.  And,  to  tell 
you  a  truth,  I  married  you  for  my  convenience  like- 
wise, to  satisfy  a  passion  which  I  have  now  satisfied, 
and  you  may  be  d — d  for  anything  I  care. 

Lcetitia.  The  world  shall  know  how  barbarously 
I  am  treated  by  such  a  villain. 

Jonathan.  I  need  take  very  little  pains  to  acquaint 
the  world  what  a  b — ch  you  are,  your  actions  will 
demonstrate  it. 

Lcetitia.  Monster !  I  would  advise  you  not  to  de- 
pend too  much  on  my  sex,  and  provoke  me  too  far  ; 
for  I  can  do  you  a  mischief,  and  will,  if  you  dare  use 
me  so,  you  villain! 

Jonathan.  Begin  whenever  you  please,  madam  ; 
but  assure  yourself,  the  moment  you  lay  aside  the 
woman,  1  will  treat  you  as  such  no  longer  ;  and  if 
the  first  blow  is  yours,  I  promise  you  the  last  shall 
be  mine. 

LcBtitia.  Use  me  as  you  will ;  but  d — n  me  if  ever 
you  shall  use  me  as  a  woman  again  ;  for  may  I  be 
cursed  if  ever  I  enter  into  your  bed  more. 

Jonathan.  May  I  be  cursed  if  that  abstinence  be 
not  the  greatest  obligation  you  can  lay  upon  me  ; 
for  I  assure  you  faithfully  your  person  was  all  I 
had  ever  any  regard  for  ;  and  that  I  now  loath  and 
detest  as  much  as  ever  I  liked  it. 

Lcetitia.  It  is  impossible  for  two  people  to  agree 
better ;  for  I  always  detested  your  person  ;  and  as 
for  any  other  regard,  you  must  be  convinced  I  never 
could  have  any  for  you. 

Jonathan.  Why,  then,  since  we  come  to  a  right 
understanding,  as  we   are  to  live  together,  suppose 


we  agreed,  instead  of  quarrelling  and  abusing,  to  be 
civil  to  each  other. 

Lcetitia.  With  all  my  heart. 

Jonathan.  Let  us  shake  hands  then,  and  hence- 
forwards  never  live  like  man  and  wife  ;  that  is,  never 
be  loving  nor  ever  quarrel. 

Lcetitia.  Agreed.  But  pray,  Mr.  Wild,  why 
b — chl  Why  did  you  suffer  such  a  word  to  escape 
you. 

Jonathan.  It  is  not  worth  your  remembrance. 

Lcetitia.  You  agree  I  shall  converse  with  whom- 
sover  I  please '? 

Jonathan.  Without  control.  And  I  liave  the 
same  liberty  % 

Lcetitia.  When  I  interfere  may  every  curse  you 
can  wish  attend  me  ! 

Jonathan.  Let  us  now  take  a  fare^^ell  kiss,  and 
may  I  be  hanged  if  it  is  not  the  sweetest  you  ever 
gave  me. 

Lcetitia.  But  why  b — ch  ^  ]Methinks  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  why  b — ch  1 

At  which  words  he  sprang  from  the  bed,  d — ing 
her  temper  heartily.  She  returned  it  again  with 
equal  abuse,  which  was  continued  on  both  sides 
while  he  was  dressing.  However,  they  agreed  to 
continue  steadfast  in  this  new  resolution  ;  and  the 
joy  arising  on  that  occasion  at  length  dismissed 
them  pretty  cheerfully  from  each  other,  though 
Lstitia  could  not  help  concluding  with  the  words, 
why  b — ch  ? 


CHAPTER   IX. 

Obsenations  on  the  foregoing  di:Uogue,  togeiher  with  a  base 
design  on  our  hero,  which  must  be  detested  by  every  lover 

of  GREATNESS. 

Thus  did  this  dialogue  (which,  though  we  have 
termed  it  matrimonial,  had  indeed  very  little  savour 
of  the  sweets  of  matrimony  in  it)  produce  at  last  a 
resolution  more  wise  than  strictly  pious,  and  which, 
if  they  could  have  rigidly  adhered  to  it,  might  have 
prevented  some  unpleasant  moments  as  well  to  our 
hero  as  to  his  serene  consort ;  but  their  hatred  was 
so  very  great  and  unaccountable  that  they  never 
could  bear  to  sec  the  least  composure  in  one  another's 
countenance  without  attempting  to  ruffle  it.  This 
set  them  on  so  many  contrivances  to  plague  and  vex 
one  another,  that,  as  their  proximity  afforded  them 
such  frequent  opportunities  of  executing  their  mali- 
cous  purposes,  they  seldom  passed  one  easy  or  quiet 
day  together. 

And  this,  reader,  and  no  other,  is  the  cause  of 
those  many  inquietudes  which  thou  must  have  ob- 
served to  disturb  the  repose  of  some  married  couples 
who  mistake  implacable  hatred  for  indifference ;  for 
why  should  Corvinus,  who  lives  in  a  round  of  in- 
trigue, and  seldom  doth,  and  never  willingly  would, 
dally  with  his  wife,  endeavour  to  prevent  her  from 
the  satisfaction  of  an  intrigue  in  her  turn  1  Why 
doth  Camilla  refuse  a  more  agreeable  invitation 
abroad,  only  to  expose  her  husband  at  his  own  table 
at  home  ?  In  short,  to  mention  no  more  instances, 
whence  can  all  the  quarrels,  and  jealousies,  and  jars 
proceed  in  people  who  have  no  love  for  each  other, 
unless  from  that  noble  passion  above  mentioned, 
that  desire,  according  to  my  lady  Betty  Modish,  of 
curing:  each  other  of  a  smile. 

AVe  lliought  proper  to  give  our  reader  a  short 
taste  of  the  domestic  state  of  our  hero,  the  rather  to 
show  him  that  great  men  are  subject  to  the  same 
frailties  and  inconveniences  in  ordinary  life  with 
little  men,  and  that  heroes  are  really  of  the  same 
species  with  other  human  creatures,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  pains  they  themselves  or  their  flatterers 
take  to  assert  the  contrary ;    and  that   tbey   differ 
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chiefly  in  the  immensity  of  their  greatness,  or,  as  the 
vulgar  erroneously  call  it,  villany.  Now,  there- 
fore, that  we  may  not  dwell  too  long  on  low  scenes 
in  a  history  of  the  sublime  kind,  we  shall  return  to 
actions  of  a  higher  note  and  more  suitable  to  our 
purpose. 

When  the  boy  Hymen  had,  with  his  lighted 
torch,  driven  the  boy  Cupid  out  of  doors,  that  is  to 
say,  in  common  phrase,  when  the  violence  of  Mr. 
Wild's  passion  (or  rather  appetite)  for  the  chaste 
Lsetitia  began  to  abate,  he  returned  to  visit  his 
friend  Heartfree,  who  was  now  in  the  liberties  of 
the  Fleet,  and  had  appeared  to  the  commission  of 
bankruptcy  against  him.  Here  he  met  with  a  more 
cold  reception  than  he  himself  had  apprehended. 
Heartfree  had  long  entertained  suspicions  of  Wild, 
but  these  suspicions  had  from  time  to  time  been 
confounded  with  circumstances,  and  principally 
smothered  with  that  amazing  confidence  which  was 
indeed  the  most  striking  virtue  in  our  hero.  Heart- 
free  was  unwilling  to  condemn  his  friend  without 
certain  evidence,  and  laid  hold  on  every  probable 
semblance  to  acquit  him  ;  but  the  proposal  made  at 
his  last  visit  had  so  totally  blackened  his  character 
in  this  poor  man's  opinion,  that  it  entirely  fixed  the 
wavering  scale,  and  he  no  longer  doubted  but  that 
our  hero  was  one  of  the  greatest  villains  in  the 
world. 

Circumstances  of  great  improbability  often  escape 
men  who  devour  a  story  with  greedy  ears ;  the 
reader,  therefore,  cannot  wonder  that  Heartfree, 
whose  passions  Avere  so  variously  concerned,  first 
for  the  fidelity,  and  secondly  for  the  safety  of  his 
wife  ;  and,  lastly,  who  was  so  distracted  with  doubt 
concerning  the  conduct  of  his  friend,  should  at  this 
relation  pass  unobserved  the  incident  of  his  being 
committed  to  the  boat  by  the  captain  of  the  priva- 
teer, which  he  had  at  the  time  of  his  telling  so  lamely 
accounted  for  ;  but  now,  when  Heartfree  came  to  re- 
flect on  the  whole,  and  with  a  high  prepossession 
against  Wild,  the  absurdity  of  this  fact  glared  in  his 
eyes  and  struck  him  in  the  most  sensible  manner. 
At  length  a  thought  of  great  horror  suggested  itself  to 
his  imagination,  and  this  was,  whether  the  whole 
was  not  a  fiction,  and  Wild,  who  was,  as  he  had 
learned  from  his  o\vn  mouth,  equal  to  any  under- 
taking how  black  soever,  had  not  spirited  away, 
robbed,  and  murdered  his  wife. 

Intolerable  as  this  apprehension  was,  he  not  only 
turned  it  round  and  examined  it  carefully  in  his  own 
mind,  but  acquainted  young  Friendly  with  it  at  their 
next  interview.  Friendly,  who  detested  Wild  (from 
that  envy  probably  with  which  these  great  charac- 
TEES  naturally  inspire  low  fellows),  encouraged  these 
suspicions  so  much,  that  Heartfree  resolved  to  attack 
our  hero  and  carry  him  before  a  magistrate. 

This  resolution  had  been  some  time  taken,  and 
Friendly,  Avith  a  warrant  and  a  constable,  had  with 
the  utmost  diligence  searched  several  days  for  our 
hero  ;  but,  whether  it  was  that  in  compliance  with 
modern  custom  he  had  retired  to  spend  the  hor.ey- 
moon  with  his  bride,  the  only  moon  indeed  in  which 
it  is  fashionable  or  customary  for  the  married  parties  to 
have  any  correspondence  with  each  other ;  or  per- 
haps his  habitation  might  for  particular  reasons  be 
usually  kept  a  secret,  like  those  of  some  few  great 
men  whom  unfortunately  the  law  hath  left  out  of 
that  reasonable  as  Avell  as  honourable  provision 
which  it  hath  made  for  the  security  of  the  persons  of 
other  great  men. 

But  Wild  resolved  to  perform  Avorks  of  superero- 
gation in  the  Avay  of  honour,  and,  though  no  hero 
is  obliged  to  answer  the  challenge  of  my  lord  chief 
justice,  or  indeed  of  any  other  magistrate,  butmay  Avith 


unblemished  reputation  slide  aAVay  from  it,  yet  such 
Avas  the  bravery,  such  the  greatness,  the  magnanimity 
of  Wild,  that  he  appeared  in  person  to  it. 

Indeed  envy  may  say  one  thing,  Avhich  may  lessen 
the  glory  of  this  action,  namely,  that  the  said  Mr. 
Wild  kneAV  nothing  of  the  said  Avarrant  or  challenge  ; 
and  as  thou  mayest  be  assured,  reader,  that  the  ma- 
licious fury  Avill  omit  nothing  which  can  anyAvays 
sully  so  great  a  character,  so  she  hath  endeavoured 
to  account  for  this  second  visit  of  our  hero  to  his 
friend  Heartfree  from  a  very  different  motive  than 
that  of  asserting  his  OAvn  innocence. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Mr.  Wild   with   unprecedented   generosity    visits  his    friend 

Heartfree,  and  the  ungr.iteful  reception  he  met  with. 
It  hath  been  said  then  that  Mr.  Wild,  not  being 
able  on  the  strictest  examination  to  find  in  a  cer- 
tain spot  of  human  nature  called  his  OAvn  heart  the 
least  grain  of  that  pitiful  low  quality  called  honesty, 
had  resolved,  perhaps  a  little  too  generally,  that 
there  Avas  no  such  thing.  He  therefore  imputed  the 
resolution  Avith  Avhich  Mr.  Heartfree  had  so  posi- 
tiA'ely  refused  to  concern  himself  in  murder,  either 
to  a  fear  of  bloodying  his  hands  or  the  apprehension 
of  a  ghost,  or  lest  he  should  make  an  additional  ex- 
ample in  that  excellent  book  called  God's  Revenge 
against  Murder  ;  and  doubted  not  but  he  would  (at 
least  in  his  present  necessity)  agree  Avithout  scruple 
to  a  simple  robber)',  especiallj'  Avhere  any  consider- 
able booty  should  be  proposed,  and  the  safety  of 
the  attack  plausibly  made  appear;  Avhich  if  he  could 
prevail  on  him  to  undertake,  he  would  immediately 
afterAvards  get  him  impeached,  convicted,  and  hanged. 
He  no  sooner  therefore  had  discharged  his  duties 
to  Hymen,  and  heard  that  Heartfree  had  procured 
himself  the  liberties  of  the  Fleet,  than  he  resolved 
to  visit  him,  and  to  propose  a  robbery  Avith  all  the 
allurements  of  profit,  ease,  and  safety. 

This  proposal  Avas  no  sooner  made  than  it  Avas 
ansAvered  by  Heartfree  in  the  foUoAving  manner : 

"  I  might  have  hoped  the  answer  which  I  gave 
to  your  former  advice  Avould  have  prevented  me 
from  the  danger  of  receiving  a  second  affront  of  this 
kind.  An  att'ront  I  call  it,  and  surely,  if  it  be  so  to 
call  a  man  a  villain,  it  can  be  no  less  to  shoAV  him 
you  suppose  him  one.  Indeed,  it  may  be  Avondered 
how  any  man  can  arriA'e  at  the  boldness,  I  may  say 
impudence,  of  first  making  such  an  OA'erture  to  an- 
other ;  surely  it  is  seldom  done,  unless  to  those  Avho 
have  previously  betrayed  some  symptoms  of  their 
OAvn  baseness.  If  I  have  therefore  shown  you  any 
such,  these  insults  are  more  pardonable  ;  but  I  as- 
sure you,  if  such  appear,  they  discharge  all  their 
malignance  outAvardly,  and  reflect  not  even  a  shadow 
Avithin ;  for  to  me  baseness  seems  inconsistent  Avith 
this  rule,   of  doing  no  other  person  an   injury 

FROM  ANY  MOTIVE  OR  ON   ANY  CONSIDERATION  AVHAT- 

ea'er.  This,  sir,  is  the  rule  by  Avhich  I  am  determined 
to  Avalk,  nor  can  that  man  justify  disbelieving  me  Avho 
Avill  not  OAvn  he  Avalks  not  by  it  himself.  But, 
Avhether  it  be  alloAved  to  me  or  no,  or  Avhether  I 
feel  the  good  effects  of  its  being  practised  by  others, 
I  am  resolved  to  maintain  it ;  for  surely  no  man 
can  reap  a  benefit  from  my  pursuing  it  equal  to 
the  comfort  I  myself  enjoy  :  for  Avhat  a  ravishing 
thought,  hoAV  replete  Avith  ecstasy,  must  the  consi- 
deration be,  that  Almighty  Goodness  is  by  its  oAvn 
nature  engaged  to  rcAvard  me !  Hoav  indifferent 
must  such  a  persuasion  make  a  man  to  all  the  oc- 
currences of  this  life  !  What  trifles  must  he  repre- 
sent to  himself  both  the  enjoyments  and  the  afflic- 
tions of  this  Avorld !  How  easily  must  he  acquiesce 
under  missing  the  former,  and  hoAV  patiently  Avill  he 
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submit  to  the  latter,  who  is  convinced  that  his  fail- 
ing of  a  transitory  imperfect  reward  here  is  a  most 
certain  argument  of  his  obtaining  one  permanent 
and  complete  hereafter!  Dost  thou  think  then,  thou 
little,  paltry,  mean  animal  (with  such  language  did 
he  treat  our  truly  great  man),  that  I  will  torego 
such  comfortable  expectations  for  any  pitiful  reward 
which  thou  canst  suggest  or  promise  to  me  ;  lor  that 
sordid  lucre  for  which  all  pains  and  labour  are  un- 
dertaken by  the  industrious,  and  all  barbarities  and 
iniquities  committed  by  the  vile  ;  for  a  worthless 
acquisition,  Avhich  such  as  thou  art  can  possess,  can 
give,  or  can  take  away  1"  The  former  part  of  this 
speech  occasioned  much  yawning  in  our  hero,  but 
the  latter  roused  his  anger ;  and  he  was  collecting 
his  rage  to  answer,  when  Friendly  and  the  constable, 
who  had  been  summoned  by  Heartfree  on  Wild's 
first  appearance,  entered  the  room,  and  seized  the 
great  man  just  as  his  wrath  was  bursting  from  his 
lips. 

The  dialogue  which  now  ensued  is  not  worth 
relating  :  "Wild  was  soon  acquainted  with  the  reason 
of  this  rough  treatment,  and  presently  conveyed 
before  a  magistrate. 

Notwithstanding  the  doubts  raised  by  Mr.  Wild's 
lawyer  on  his  examination,  he  insisting  that  the 
proceeding  was  improper,  for  that  a  writ  de  ho- 
mine  replegiando  should  issue,  and  on  the  return  of 
that  a  capias  in  tcithernam,  the  justice  inclined  to 
commitment,  so  that  Wild  was  driven  to  other 
methods  for  his  defence.  He  therefore  acquainted 
the  justice  that  there  was  a  young  man  likewise 
with  him  in  the  boat,  and  begged  that  he  might  be 
sent  for,  which  request  was  accordingly  granted, 
and  the  faithful  Achates  (Mr.  Fireblood)  was  soon 
produced  to  bear  testimony  for  his  friend,  which  he 
did  with  so  much  becoming  zeal,  and  went  through 
his  examination  with  such  coherence  (though  he 
was  forced  to  collect  his  evidence  from  the  hints 
given  him  by  Wild  in  the  presence  of  the  justice 
and  the  accusers),  that,  as  here  was  direct  evidence 
against  mere  presumption,  our  hero  was  most  ho- 
nourably acquitted,  and  poor  Heartfree  was  charged 
by  the  justice,  the  audience,  and  all  others  who 
afterwards  heard  the  story,  with  the  blackest  ingra- 
titude, in  attempting  to  take  away  the  life  of  a  man 
to  whom  he  had  such  eminent  obligations. 

Lest  so  vast  an  effort  of  friendship  as  this  of  Fire- 
blood's  should  too  violently  surprise  the  reader  in 
this  degenerate  age,  it  may  be  proper  to  inform  him 
that,  beside  the  ties  of  engagement  in  the  same  em- 
ploy, another  nearer  and  stronger  alliance  subsisted 
between  our  hero  and  this  youth,  which  latter  was 
just  departed  from  the  arms  of  the  lovely  Ltetitia 
when  he  received  her  husband's  message ;  an  in- 
stance which  may  also  serve  to  justify  those  strict  in- 
tercourses of  love  and  acquaintance  which  so  com- 
monly subsist  in  modern  history  between  the  husband 
and  gallant,  displaying  the  vast  force  of  friendship 
contracted  by  this  more  honourable  than  legal  al- 
liance, which  is  thought  to  be  at  present  one  of  the 
strongest  bonds  of  amity  between  great  men,  and  the 
most  reputable  as  well  as  easy  way  to  their  favour. 

Four  months  had  now  passed  since  Heartfree's 
first  confinement,  and  his  affairs  had  begun  to  wear 
a  more  benign  aspect ;  but  they  were  a  good  deal 
injured  by  this  attempt  on  Wild  (so  dangerous  is 
any  attack  on  a  great  man),  several  of  liis  neigh- 
bours, and  particularly  one  or  two  of  his  own  trade, 
industriously  endeavouring,  from  their  bitter  animo- 
sity agninst  such  kind  of  iniquity,  to  spread  and  ex- 
aggerate his  ingratitude  as  much  as  possible  ;  not  in 
the  least  scrupling,  in  the  violent  ardour  of  their  in- 
dignation, to  add  some  small  circumstances  of  their 


own  knowledge  of  the  many  obligations  conferred 
on  Heartfree  by  Wild.  To  all  these  scandals  he 
quietly  submitted,  comforting  himself  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  innocence,  and  confiding  in 
time,  the  sure  friend  of  justice,  to  acquit  him. 

CHAPTER  XL 

A  scheme  so  deeply  laid,  that  it  shames  all  the  politics  of  this 
our  age ;  with  digression  and  subdigression. 

Wild  having  now,  to  the  hatred  he  bore  Heartfree 
on  account  of  those  injuries  he  had  done  him,  an 
additional  spur  from  this  injury  received  (for  so  it 
appeared  to  him,  who,  no  more  than  the  most  igno- 
rant, considered  how  truly  he  desei-ved  it),  applied 
his  utmost  industry  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  one 
whose  very  name  sounded  odious  in  his  ears ;  when 
luckily  a  scheme  arose  in  his  imagination  which  not 
only  promised  to  effect  it  securely,  but  (which  pleased 
him  most)  by  means  of  the  mischief  he  had  already 
done  him  ;  and  which  would  at  once  load  him  with 
the  imputation  of  having  committed  what  he  himself 
had  done  to  him,  and  would  bring  on  him  the  severest 
punishment  for  a  fact  of  which  he  was  not  only 
innocent,  but  had  already  so  greatly  suffered  by. 
And  this  was  no  other  than  to  charge  him  with  hav- 
ing conveyed  away  his  wife,  with  his  most  valuable 
effects,  in  order  to  defraud  his  creditors. 

He  no  sooner  started  this  thought  than  he  imme- 
diately resolved  on  putting  it  in  execution.  What 
remained  to  consider  was  only  the  qiiomodo,  and  the 
person  or  tool  to  be  employed  ;  for  the  stage  of  the 
world  differs  from  that  in  Drury-laue  principally  in 
this — that  whereas,  on  the  latter,  the  hero  or  chief 
figure  is  almost  continually  before  your  eyes,  whilst 
the  under-actors  are  not  seen  above  once  in  an  even- 
ing ;  now,  on  the  former,  the  hero  or  great  man  is 
always  behind  the  curtain,  and  seldom  or  never 
appears  or  doth  anything  in  his  own  person.  He 
doth  indeed,  in  this  grand  drama,  rather  perform  the 
part  of  the  prompter,  and  doth  instruct  the  well- 
dressed  figures,  who  are  strutting  in  public  on  the 
stage,  what  to  say  and  do.  To  say  the  truth,  a  pup- 
pet-show will  illustrate  our  meaning  better,  where 
it  is  the  master  of  the  show  (the  great  man)  who 
dances  and  moves  everything,  whether  it  be  the 
king  of  Muscovy  or  whatever  other  potentate  alias 
puppet  which  we  behold  on  the  stage  ;  but  he  him- 
self keeps  wisely  out  of  sight :  for,  should  he  once 
appear,  the  whole  motion  would  be  at  an  end.  Not 
that  any  one  is  ignorant  of  his  being  there,  or  sup- 
poses that  the  puppets  are  not  mere  sticks  of  wood, 
and  he  himself  the  sole  mover ;  but  as  this  (though 
every  one  knows  it)  doth  not  appear  visibly,  i.  e,  to 
their  eyes,  no  one  is  ashamed  of  consenting  to  be 
imposed  upon ;  of  helping  on  the  drama,  by  calling 
the  several  sticks  or  puppets  by  the  names  which  the 
master  hath  allotted  to  them,  and  by  assigning  to 
each  the  character  which  the  great  man  is  pleased 
they  shall  move  in,  or  rather  in  which  he  himself  is 
pleased  to  move  them. 

It  would  be  to  suppose  thee,  gentle  reader,  one 
of  very  little  knowledge  in  this  world,  to  imagine 
thou  hast  never  seen  some  of  these  puppet-shows 
which  are  so  frequently  acted  on  the  great  stage  ; 
but  though  thou  shouldst  have  resided  all  thy  days 
in  those  remote  parts  of  this  island  which  great  men 
seldom  visit,  yet,  if  thou  hast  any  penetration,  thou 
must  have  had  some  occasions  to  admire  both  the 
solemnity  of  countenance  in  the  actor  and  the  gravity 
in  the  spectator,  while  some  of  those  farces  are  car- 
ried on  which  are  acted  almost  daily  in  every  village 
in  the  kingdom.  He  must  have  a  very  despicable 
opinion  of  mankind  indeed  who  can  conceive  them 
to  be  imposed  on  as  often  as  they  appear  to  be  so. 
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The  truth  is,  they  are  in  the  same  situation  with  the 
readers  of  romances ;  who,  though  they  know  the 
whole  to  be  one  entire  fiction,  nevertheless  agree  to 
be  deceived  ;  and,  as  these  find  amusement,  so  do 
the  others  find  ease  and  convenience  in  this  concur- 
rence. But,  this  being  a  subdigression,  I  return  to 
my  digression. 

A  GREAT  MAN  ought  to  do  his  busincss  by  others  ; 
to  employ  hands,  as  we  have  before  said,  to  his  pur- 
poses, and  keep  himself  as  much  behind  the  curtain 
as  possible ;  and  though  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  two  very  great  men,  whose  names  will  be  both 
recorded  in  history,  did  in  these  latter  times  come 
forth  themselves  on  the  stage,  and  did  hack  and 
hew  and  lay  each  other  most  ci-uelly  open  to  the 
'diversion  of  the  spectators,  yet  this  must  be  men- 
tioned rather  as  an  example  of  avoidance  than  imita- 
tion, and  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  number  of  those 
instances  which  serve  to  evince  the  truth  of  these 
maxims  :  Nemo  mortalium  omnibus  horis  sapit.  Ira 
furor  brevis  est,  Sjc. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

New  instances  of  Friendly's  folly,  &c. 
To  return  to  my  history,  which,  having  rested  itself 
a  little,  is  noAV  ready  to  proceed  on  its  journey : 
Fireblood  was  the  person  chosen  by  Wild  for  this 
service.  He  had,  on  a  late  occasion,  experienced 
the  talents  of  this  youth  for  a  good  round  perjury. 
He  immediately,  therefore,  found  him  out,  and  pro- 
posed it  to  him  ;  when,  receiving  his  instant  assent, 
they  consulted  together,  and  soon  framed  an  evi- 
dence, which,  being  communicated  to  one  of  the 
most  bitter  and  severe  creditors  of  Heartfree,  by 
him  laid  before  a  magistrate,  and  attested  by  the 
oath  of  Fireblood,  the  justice  granted  his  warrant; 
and  Heartfree  was  accordingly  apprehended  and 
brought  before  him. 

When  the  officers  came  for  this  poor  wretch  they 
found  him  meanly  diverting  himself  with  his  little 
children,  the  younger  of  whom  sat  on  his  knees,  and 
the  elder  was  playing  at  a  little  distance  from  him 
with  Friendly.  One  of  the  officers,  who  was  a  very 
good  sort  of  a  man,  but  one  very  laudably  severe  in 
his  office,  after  acquainting  Heartfree  with  his  errand, 
bad  him  come  along  and  be  d — d,  and  leave  those 
little  bastards,  for  so,  he  said,  he  supposed  they  were, 
for  a  legacy  to  the  parish.  Heartfree  was  much  sur- 
prised at  hearing  there  was  a  warrant  for  felony 
against  him ;  but  he  showed  less  concern  than  Friendly 
did  in  his  countenance.  The  elder  daughter,  when 
she  saw  the  officer  lay  hold  on  her  father,  immediately 
quitted  her  play,  and,  running  to  him  and  bursting 
into  tears,  cried  out,  "  You  shall  not  hurt  poor  papa." 
One  of  the  other  ruffians  offered  to  take  the  little 
one  rudely  from  his  knees  ;  but  Heartfree  started  up, 
and,  catching  the  fellow  by  the  collar,  dashed  his 
head  so  violently  against  the  wall,  that,  had  he  had 
any  brains,  he  might  possibly  have  lost  them  by  the 
blow. 

The  officer,  like  most  of  those  heroic  spirits  who 
insult  men  in  adversity,  had  some  prudence  mixed 
with  his  zeal  for  justice.  Seeing,  therefore,  this 
rough  treatment  of  his  companion,  he  began  to 
pursue  more  gentle  methods,  and  very  civilly  desired 
Mr.  Heartfree  to  go  with  him,  seeing  he  was  an 
officer,  and  obliged  to  execute  his  warrant ;  that  he 
was  sorry  for  his  misfortune,  and  hoped  he  would  be 
acquitted.  The  other  answered,  "  He  should  pa- 
tiently submit  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  would 
attend  him  whither  he  was  ordered  to  conduct  him  ;" 
then,  taking  leave  of  his  children  with  a  tender  kiss, 
he  recommended  them  to  the  care  of  Friendly,  who 


promised  to  see  them  safe  home,  and  then  to  attend 
him  at  the  justice's,  whose  name  and  abode  he  had 
learned  of  the  constable. 

Friendly  arrived  at  the  magistrate's  house  just  as 
that  gentleman  had  signed  the  mittimus  against  his 
friend  ;  for  the  evidence  of  Fireblood  was  so  clear 
and  strong,  and  the  justice  was  so  incensed  against 
Heartfree,  and  so  convinced  of  his  guilt,  that  he 
would  hardly  hear  him  speak  in  his  own  defence, 
which  the  reader  perhaps,  when  he  hears  the  evi- 
dence against  him,  will  be  less  inclined  to  censure  : 
for  this  witness  deposed,  "  That  he  had  been,  by 
Heartfree  himself,  employed  to  carry  the  orders  of 
embezzling  to  Wild,  in  order  to  be  delivered  to  his 
wife  ;  that  he  had  been  afterwards  present  with  Wild 
and  her  at  the  inn  when  they  took  coach  for  Har- 
wich, where  she  showed  him  the  casket  of  jewels,  and 
desired  him  to  tell  her  husband  that  she  had  fully 
executed  his  command ;  and  this  he  swore  to  have 
been  done  after  Heartfree  had  notice  of  the  commis- 
sion, and,  in  order  to  bring  it  within  that  time,  Fire- 
blood, as  well  as  Wild,  swore  that  Mrs.  Heartfree 
lay  several  days  concealed  at  Wild's  house  before  her 
departure  for  Holland." 

When  Friendly  found  the  justice  obdurate,  and 
that  all  he  could  say  had  no  efi"ect,  nor  was  it  any 
way  possible  for  Heartfree  to  escape  being  committed 
to  Newgate,  he  resolved  to  accompany  him  thither  ; 
where,  when  they  arrived,  the  turnkey  would  have 
confined  Heartfree  (he  having  no  money)  among  the 
common  felons  ;  but  Friendly  would  not  permit  it, 
and  advanced  every  shilling  he  had  in  his  pocket,  to 
procure  a  room  in  the  press-yard  for  his  friend, 
which  indeed,  through  the  hiunanity  of  the  keeper, 
he  did  at  a  cheap  rate. 

They  spent  that  day  together,  and  in  the  evening 
the  prisoner  dismissed  his  friend,  desiring  him,  after 
many  thanks  for  his  fidelity,  to  be  comforted  on  his 
account.  "  I  know  not,"  says  he,  "  how  far  the  malice 
of  my  enemy,  will  prevail ;  but  whatever  my  suf- 
ferings are,  I  am  convinced  my  innocence  will  some- 
where be  rewarded.  If,  therefore,  any  fatal  accident 
should  happen  to  me  (for  he  who  is  in  the  hands  of 
perjury  may  apprehend  the  worst),  my  dear  Friendly, 
be  a  father  to  my  poor  children  ;"  at  which  words 
the  tears  gushed  from  his  eyes.  The  other  begged 
him  not  to  admit  any  such  apprehensions,  for  that 
he  would  employ  his  utmost  diligence  in  his  service, 
and  doubted  not  but  to  subvert  any  villanous  de- 
sign laid  for  his  destruction,  and  to  make  his  in- 
nocence appear  to  the  world  as  white  as  it  was  in  his 
own  opinion. 

We  cannot  help  mentioning  a  circumstance  here, 
though  we  doubt  it  will  appear  very  unnatural  and 
incredible  to  our  reader;  which  is,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  former  character  and  behaviour  of 
Heartfree,  this  story  of  his  embezzling  was  so  far 
from  surprising  his  neighbours,  that  many  of  them 
declared  they  expected  no  better  from  him.  Some 
were  assured  he  could  pay  forty  shillings  in  the 
pound  if  he  would.  Others  had  overheard  hints 
formerly  pass  between  him  and  Mrs.  Heartfree 
which  had  given  them  suspicions.  And  what  is 
most  astonishing  of  all  is,  that  many  of  those  who 
had  before  censured  him  for  an  extravagant  heedless 
fool  now  no  less  confidently  abused  him  for  a  cun- 
ning, tricking,  avaricious  knave. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

Somethins  concerning  Fireblood.  which    will  surprise ;    and 

somewhat  touching  one  of  tlie  Miss  Snaps,  which  will  greatly 

concern  the  reader. 

HoAVEVER,  notwithstanding  all  these  censures  abroad, 

and   in    despite  of  all    his  misfortunes   at    home, 
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Heartfree  in  Newgate  enjoyed  a  quiet,  undisturbed 
repose;  while  our  hero,  nobly  disdaining  rest,  lay 
sleepless  all  nigiit,  partly  from  the  apprehensions  ot 
Mrs.  HearttVee's  return  before  he  had  executed  his 
scheme,  and  partly  from  a  suspicion  lest  Fireblood 
should  betray  him  ;  of  whose  iatidelity  he  had,  never- 
theless, no  other  cause  to  miiutain  any  tear,  but 
from  his  knowing  him  to  be  an  accomplished  rascal 
as  the  Yulgar  term  it,  a  complete  great  man  in  our 
language.  And  indeed,  to  confess  the  truth,  these 
doubts°wore  not  without  some  foundation ;  for  the 
very  same  tliought  unluckily  entered  the  head  of  that 
noble  youth,  who  considered  whether  he  might  not 
possibly  sell  himself  for  some  advantage  to  the  other 
side,  as  he  had  yet  no  promise  from  Wild  ;  but  this 
was,  by  the  sagacity  of  the  latter,  prevented  in  the  morn- 
ing with  a  profusion  of  promises,  which  showed  him 
to  be  of  the  most  generous  temper  in  the  world,  with 
which  Fireblood  was  extremely  well  satisHed,  and 
made  use  of  so  many  protestations  of  his  faithfulness 
that  he  convinced  Wild  of  the  injustice  of  his  suspicions. 

At  this  time  an  accident  happened,  which,  though 
it  did  not  immediately  affect  our  hero,  we  cannot 
avoid  relating,  as  it  occasioned  great  confusion  in  his 
family,  as  well  as  in  the  family  of  Snap.  It  is  in- 
deed a  calamity  highly  to  be  lamented,  when  it  stains 
untainted  blood,  and  happens  to  an  honourable 
house  —  an  injury  never  to  be  repaired — a  blot 
never  to  be  wiped  out — a  sore  never  to  be  healed. 
To  detain  my  reader  no  longer.  Miss  Theodosia 
Snap  was  now  safely  delivered  of  a  male  infant,  the 
product  of  an  amour  which  tliat  beautiful  (O  that  I 
could  say  virtuous  !)  creature  had  with  the  count. 

Mr.  Wild  and  his  lady  were  at  breakfast  when 
Mr.  Snap,  with  all  the  agonies  of  despair  both  in  his 
voice  and  countenance,  brought  them  this  melancholy 
news.  Our  hero,  who  had  (as  we  have  said)  won- 
derful good-nature  when  his  greatness  or  interest 
was  not  concerned,  instead  of  reviling  his  sister-in- 
law,  asked  with  a  smile,  "  Who  was  the  father  '!" 
But  the  chaste  Laititia,  we  repeat  the  chaste,  for  well 
did  she  now  deserve  that  epithet,  received  it  in  an- 
other manner.  She  fell  into  the  utmost  fury  at  the 
relation,  reviled  her  sister  in  the  bitterest  terms,  and 
vowed  she  would  never  see  nor  speak  to  her  more  ; 
then  burst  into  tears,  and  lamented  over  her  father 
that  such  dishonour  should  ever  happen  to  him  and 
herself.  At  length  she  fell  severely  on  her  husband 
for  the  light  treatment  which  he  gave  this  fatal  ac- 
cident. She  told  him  he  was  unworthy  of  the 
honour  he  enjoyed  of  marrying  into  a  chaste  family. 
That  she  looked  on  it  as  an  affront  to  her  virtue. 
That  if  he  had  married  one  of  the  naughty  hussies 
of  the  town  he  could  have  behaved  to  her  in  no  other 
manner.  She  concluded  with  desiring  her  father  to 
make  an  example  of  the  slut,  and  to  turn  her  out  of 
doors  ;  for  that  she  would  not  otherwise  enter  his 
house,  being  resolved  never  to  set  her  foot  within  the 
same  threshold  with  the  trollop,  whom  she  detested 
so  much  the  more  because  (which  was  perhaps  true) 
she  was  her  own  sister. 

So  violent,  and  indeed  so  outrageous,  was  this 
chaste  lady's  love  of  virtue,  that  she  could  not  forgive 
a  single  slip  (indeed  the  only  one  Theodosia  had 
ever  made)  in  her  own  sister,  in  a  sister  who  loved 
her,  an4  to  whom  she  owed  a  thousand  obligations. 

Perhaps  the  severity  of  Mr.  Snap,  who  greatly  felt 
the  injury  done  to  the  honour  of  his  family,  would 
have  relented,  had  not  the  parish-officers  been  ex- 
tremely pressing  on  this  occasion,  and  for  want  of 
security,  conveyed  the  unliappy  young  lady  to  a  place, 
the  name  of  which,  for  the  lionour  of  the  Snaps,  to 
whom  our  hero  was  so  nearly  allied,  we  bury  in  eter- 
nal oblivion  ;  where  she  suffered  so  much  correction 


for  her  crime,  that  the  good-natured  reader  of  the 
male  kind  may  be  inclined  to  compassionate  her,  at 
least  to  imagine  she  was  sufficiently  punished  for  a 
fault  which,  with  submission  to  the  chaste  Laetitia 
and  all  other  strictly  virtuous  ladies,  it  should  be 
either  less  criminal  in  a  woman  to  commit,  or  more 
so  in  a  man  to  solicit  her  to  it. 

But  to  return  to  our  hero,  who  was  a  living  and 
strong  instance  that  human  greatness  and  happi- 
ness are  not  always  inseparable.  He  was  under  a 
continual  alarm  of  frights,  and  fears,  and  jealousies. 
He  thought  every  man  he  beheld  wore  a  knife  for 
his  throat,  and  a  pair  of  scissors  for  his  purse.  As 
for  his  own  gang  particularly,  he  was  thoroughly 
convinced  there  was  not  a  single  man  amongst  them 
who  would  not,  for  the  value  of  five  shillings,  bring 
him  to  the  gallows.  These  apprehensions  so  con- 
stantly broke  his  rest,  and  kept  him  so  assiduously 
on  his  guard  to  frustrate  and  circumvent  any  de- 
signs which  might  be  formed  against  him,  that  his 
condition,  to  any  other  than  the  glorious  eye  of  am- 
bition, might  seem  rather  deplorable  than  the  ob- 
ject of  envy  or  desire. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


In  which  our  hero  makes  a  speech  well  worthy  to  be  cele-| 
brated;  and  the  behaviour  of  one  of  the  gang,  perhaps  moie| 
imuatnral  than  any  other  part  of  this  history. 

There  was  in  the  gang  a  man  named  Blueskin,  one 
of  those  merchants  who  trade  in  dead  oxen,  sheep, 
&c.,  in  short,  what  the  vulgar  call  a  butcher.  This 
gentleman  had  two  qualities  of  a  great  man,  viz.  un- 
daunted courage,  and  an  absolute  contempt  of  those 
ridiculous  distinctions  of  meum  and  tuum,  which 
would  cause  endless  disputes,  did  not  the  law  hap- 
pily decide  them  by  converting  both  into  suiim.  The 
common  form  of  exchanging  property  by  trade 
seemed  to  him  too  tedious  ;  he  therefore  resolved  to 
quit  the  mercantile  profession,  and,  falling  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  Mr.  Wild's  people,  he  pro- 
vided himself  with  arms,  and  enlisted  of  the  gang  ; 
in  which  he  behaved  for  some  time  with  great  de- 
cency and  order,  and  submitted  to  accept  such  share 
of  the  booty  with  the  rest,  as  our  hero  allotted  him. 

But  this  subserviency  agreed  ill  with  his  temper  ; 
for  we  should  have  before  remembered  a  third  heroic 
quality,  namely,  ambition,  which  was  no  inconsider- 
able part  of  his  composition.  One  day,  therefore, 
having  robbed  a  gentleman  at  Windsor  of  a  gold 
watch,  which,  on  its  being  advertised  in  the  news- 
papers, with  a  considerable  reward,  was  demanded 
of  him  by  Wild,  he  peremptorily  refused  to  deliver  it. 

"  How,  Mr.  Blueskin!"  says  Wild  ;  "you  will  not 
deliver  the  watch'!"  "No,  Mr.  Wild,"  answered 
he  ;  "I  have  taken  it,  and  will  keep  it ;  or,  if  I  dis- 
pose of  it,  I  will  dispose  of  it  myself,  and  keep  the 
money  for  which  I  sell  it."  "  Sure,"  replied  Wild, 
"  you  have  not  the  assurance  to  pretend  you  have 
any  property  or  right  in  this  watch  1"  "I  am  cer- 
tain," returned  Blueskin,  "  whether  I  have  any 
right  in  it  or  no,  you  can  prove  none."  "  I  will 
undertake,"  cries  the  other,  "  to  show  I  have  an  ab- 
solute right  to  it,  and  that  by  the  laws  of  our  gang, 
of  which  I  am  providentially  at  the  head."  "  I  know 
not  who  put  you  at  the  head  of  it,"  cries  Blueskin  ; 
"but  those  who  did  certainly  did  it  for  their  own 
good,  that  you  might  conduct  them  the  better  in 
their  robberies,  inform  them  of  the  richest  booties, 
prevent  surprises,  pack  juries,  bribe  evidence,  and 
so  contribute  to  their  benefit  and  safety  ;  and  not  to 
convert  all  their  labour  and  hazard  to  your  own 
benefit  and  advantage.''  "You  are  greatly  mistaken, 
sir,"   answered  Wild ;  "you  are  talking  of  a  legal 
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society,  where  the  chief  magistrate  is  always  chosen 
for  the  public  good,  which,  as  we  see  in  all  the  legal 
i  societies  of  the  world,  he  constantly  consults,  daily 
[  contributing,  by  his   superior  skill,   to  their   pros- 
perity, and   not  sacrificing   their  good   to   his  own 
wealth,  or  pleasure,   or  humour :  but  in  an  illegal 
society  or  gang,  as  this  of  ours,  it  is  otherwise  ;  for 
who  would  be  at  the  head  of  a  gang,  unless  for  his 
own  interest  1     And  without  a  head,  you  know,  you 
i  cannot  subsist.     Nothing  but  a  head,  and  obedience 
I  to  that  head,  can  preserve  a  gang  a  moment  from 
[  destruction.     It  is  absolutely  better  for  you  to  con- 
1   tent  yourselves  with  a  moderate  reward,  and  enjoy 
!  that  in  safety  at  the  disposal  of  your  chief,  than  to 
I   engross  the  whole  with  the  hazard  to  which  you  will 
be  liable  without  his  protection.     And  surely  there 
i  is  none  in  the  whole  gang  who  has  less  reason  to 
'  complain  than  you ;  you  have  tasted  of  my  favours  : 
witness  that  piece  of  ribbon  you  wear  in  your  hat, 
with  which  I  dubbed  you  captain.     Therefore  pray, 
captain,  deliver  the  watch."    "  D — n  your  cajoling," 
says  Blueskin  :    "  do  you  think  I  value  myself  on 
this  bit  of  ribbon,  which  I  could  have  bought  my- 
self for  sixpence,  and  have  worn  without  your  leave  1 
<   Do  you  imagine  I  think  myself   a  captain  because 
]  you,  whom  I  know  not  empowered  to  make  one, 
call  me  so  "i     The  name  of  captain  is  but  a  shadow  : 
the  men  and  the  salary  are  the  substance  ;    and  I 
am  not  to  be  bubbled  with  a  shadow.     I  will  be 
called  captain  no  longer,  and  he  who  flatters  me  by 
j  that   name  I   shall    think  affronts  me,   and  I  will 
knock  him  down,  I  assure  you."     "  Did  ever  man 
talk  so  unreasonably  V'  cries  Wild.     "  Are  you  not 
I  respected  as  a  captain  by  the  whole  gang  since  my 
dubbing   you    so  1     But   it   is   the  shadow   only,  it 
\  seems  ;  and  you  will  knock  a  man  down  for  affront- 
I  ing  you  who  calls  you  captain !     Might  not  a  man 
'[  as  reasonably  tell  a  minister  of  state.  Sir,  you  have 
j  given  me  the  shadow  only  ■?  The  ribbon  or  the  bauble 
I  that  you  gave  me  implies  that  I  have  either  signal- 
I  ised  myself,  by  some  great  action,  for  the  benefit  and 
I   glory  of  my  country,  or  at  least  that  I  am  descended 
from  those  who  have  done  so.     I  know  myself  to  be 
a  scoundrel,  and  so  have  been  those  few  ancestors  I 
can  remember,  or  have  ever  heard  of.     Therefore  I 
!  am  resolved  to  knock  the  first  man  down  who  calls 
me  sir  or  right  honourable.       But  all  great  and  wise 
men   think  themselves  sufficiently  repaid  by  what 
procures  them  honour  and  precedence  in  the  gang, 
without  inquiring   into  substance  ;  nay,  if  a  title  or 
a   feather  be  equal  to  this  purpose,  they  are  sub- 
stance, and   not   mere    shadoAvs.     But  I  have    not 
time  to  argue  with  you  at  present,  so  give  me  the 
watch  without  any  more  deliberation."      "  I  am  no 
more  a  friend  to  deliberation  than  yourself,"   an- 
swered Blueskin,  "  and  so  I  tell  you,  once  for  all,  by 
G —  I  never  will  give  you  the  watch,  no,  nor  will  I 
ever  hereafter  surrender  any  part  of  my  booty.     I 
won  it,  and  I  will  wear  it.     Take  your  pistols  your- 
self, and  go  out  on  the  highway,  and  don't  lazily 
think  to  fatten  yourself  with  the  dangers  and  pains 
of  other  people."    At  which  words  he  departed  in  a 
fierce  mood,  and  repaired  to  the  tavern  used  by  the 
gang,  where  he  had  appointed  to  meet  some  of  his 
acquaintance,  whom  he  informed  of  what  had  passed 
between  him  and  Wild,  and  advised  them  all  to  fol- 
low his  example ;  which  they  all  readily  agreed  to, 
and  Mr.  Wild's  d — tion  was  the  universal    toast; 
in  drinking  bumpers  to  which  they  had  finished  a 
large  bowl  of  punch,  when  a  constable,  with  a  nu- 
merous attendance,  and  Wild  at  their  head,  entered 
the  room   and  seized  on  Blueskin,  whom  his  com- 
panions,  when   they   saw   our   hero,  did  not  dare 
attempt  to  rescue.    The  watch  was  found  upon  him, 


which,  together  with  Wild's  information,  was  more 
than  sufficient  to  commit  him  to  Newgate. 

In  the  evening  Wild  and  the  rest  of  those  who 
had  been  drinking  with  Blueskin  met  at  the  tavern, 
where  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  profoundest 
submission  to  their  leader.  They  vilified  and  abused 
Blueskin  as  much  as  they  had  before  abused  our 
hero,  and  now  repeated  the  same  toast,  only  chang- 
ing the  name  of  Wild  into  that  of  Blueskin  ;  all 
agreeing  with  Wild  that  the  watch  found  in  his 
pocket,  and  which  must  be  a  fatal  evidence  against 
him,  was  a  just  judgment  on  his  disobedience  and 
revolt. 

Thus  did  this  great  man  by  a  resolute  and  timely 
example  (for  he  went  directly  to  the  justice  when 
Blueskin  left  him)  quell  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
conspiracies  which  could  possibly  arise  in  a  gang, 
and  which,  had  it  been  permitted  one  day's  growth, 
would  inevitably  have  ended  in  his  destruction  ;  so 
much  doth  it  behove  all  great  men  to  be  eternally 
on  their  guard,  and  expeditious  in  the  execution  of 
their  purposes ;  while  none  but  the  weak  and 
honest  can  indulge  themselves  in  remissness  or 
repose. 

The  Achates,  Fireblood,  had  been  present  at  both 
these  meetings  ;  but,  though  he  had  a  little  too 
hastily  concurred  in  cursing  his  friend,  and  in  vow- 
ing his  perdition,  yet  now  he  saw  all  that  scheme 
dissolved  he  returned  to  his  integrity,  of  which  he 
gave  an  incontestable  proof,  by  informing  Wild  of 
the  measures  which  had  been  concerted  against  him, 
in  which  he  said  he  had  pretended  to  acquiesce,  in 
order  the  better  to  betray  them  ;  but  this,  as  he 
afterwards  confessed  on  his  death-bed  at  Tyburn, 
was  only  a  copy  of  his  co'untenance  ;  for  that  he 
was,  at  that  time,  as  sincere  and  hearty  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  Wild  as  any  of  his  companions. 

Our  hero  received  Fireblood's  information  with  a 
very  placid  countenance.  He  said,  as  the  gang  had 
seen  their  errors,  and  repented,  nothing  was  more 
noble  than  forgiveness.  But,  though  he  was  pleased 
modestly  to  ascribe  this  to  his  lenity,  it  really  arose 
from  much  more  noble  and  political  principles.  He 
considered  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  attempt 
the  punishment  of  so  many  ;  besides,  he  flattered 
himself  that  fear  would  keep  them  in  order  :  and 
indeed  Fireblood  had  told  him  nothing  more  than 
he  knew  before,  viz.  that  they  were  all  complete 
prigs,  whom  he  was  to  govern  by  their  fears,  and  in 
whom  he  was  to  place  no  more  confidence  than  was 
necessary,  and  to  watch  them  with  the  utmost  cau- 
tion and  circumspection :  for  a  rogue,  he  wisely 
said,  like  gunpowder,  must  be  used  with  caution  ; 
since  both  are  altogether  as  liable  to  blow  up  the 
party  himself  who  uses  them  as  to  execute  his 
mischievous  pru-pose  against  some  other  person  or 
animal. 

We  will  now  repair  to  Newgate,  it  being  the 
place  where  most  of  the  great  men  of  this  history 
are  hastening  as  fast  as  possible ;  and,  to  confess  the 
truth,  it  is  a  castle  very  far  from  being  an  improper 
or  misbecoming  habitation  for  any  great  man  what- 
ever. And  as  this  scene  will  continue  during  the 
residue  of  our  history,  we  shall  open  it  with  a  new 
book,  and  shall  therefore  take  this  opportunity  of 
closing  our  third. 

BOOK  IV.— CHAPTER  I. 

A  sentiment  of  the  ordinary's,  worthy  to  be  written  in  letters 
of  gold  ;  a  VL'ry  extraordinary  instance  of  folly  in  Friendly  ; 
and  a  dreadful  accident  which  befel  our  hero. 

Heartfree  had  not  been  long  in  Newgate  before 
his  frequent  conversation  with  his  children,  and 
other  instances  of    a  good   heart,  which  betrayed 
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themselves  in  his  actions  and  conversation,  created 
an  opinion  in  all  about  him  that  he  was  one  of  the 
silliest  fellows  in  the  universe.  The  ordniary 
himself,  a  very  sagacious  as  well  as  very  worthy 
person,  declared  that  he  was  a  cursed  rogue,  but  no 
conjuror.  ,  .  , 

What  indeed  might  induce  the  former,  i.  e.  the 
roguish  part  of  this  opinion  in  the  ordinary,  was  a 
wicked  sentiment  which  Heartfree  one  day  disclosed 
in  conversation,  and  which  we,  Avho  are  truly  ortho- 
dox, will  not  pretend  to  justify,  that  he  believed  a 
sincere  Turk  would  be  saved.  To  this  the  good  man, 
with  becoming  zeal  and  indignation,  answered,  I 
know  not  what  may  become  of  a  sincere  Turk  ;  but, 
if  this  be  your  persuasion,  I  pronounce  it  impossible 
you  should  be  saved.  jSo,  sir  ;  so  far  from  a  sincere 
Turk's  being  within  the  pale  of  salvation,  neither 
■will  any  sincere  Presbyterian,  Anabaptist,  nor 
Quaker  whatever,  be  saved. 

But  neither  did  the  one  nor  the  other  part  of  this 
character  prevail  on  Friendly  to  abandon  his  old 
master.  He  spent  his  whole  time  with  him,  except 
only  those  hours  when  he  was  absent  for  his  sake, 
in  procuring  evidence  for  him  against  his  trial, 
which  was  now  shortly  to  come  on.  Indeed  this 
young  man  was  the  only  comfort,  besides  a  clear 
conscience  and  the  hopes  beyond  the  grave,  which 
this  poor  wretch  had  ;  for  the  sight  of  his  children 
was  like  one  of  those  alluring  pleasures  which 
men  in  some  diseases  indulge  themselves  often 
fatally  in,  which  at  once  flatter  and  heighten  their 
malady. 

Friendly  being  one  day  present  while  Heartfree 
was,  with  tears  in    his  eyes,  embracing  his  eldest 
daughter,  and  lamenting  the  hard  fate  to  w-hich  he 
feared  he   should  be  obliged  to  leave  her,  spoke  to 
him  thus  :  "  I  have  long  observed  with   admiration 
the  magnanimity  with  which  you  go  through  your 
own  misfortunes,  and  the  steady  countenance  with 
which  you  look  on  death.     I   have  observed  that 
all  your  agonies  arise  from  the  thoughts  of  parting 
with   your   children,    and   of    leaving    them    in    a 
distressed    condition  ;     now,    though     I    hope     all 
your  fears  will  prove  ill  grounded,  yet,  that  I  may 
relieve   you   as   much    as    possible   from   them,   he 
assured   that,  as  nothing   can   give    me    more    real 
misery  than   to  observe  so  tender  and  loving  a  con- 
cern in  a  master,  to  whose  goodness  I  owe  so  many 
obligations,  and  whom   I  so   sincerely  love,    so  no- 
thing can  afford  me  equal  pleasure  with  my  contri- 
buting to   lessen   or   to  remove   it.     Be  convinced, 
therefore,  if  you  can   place  any  confidence  in   my 
promise,  that  I  will  employ  my  little  fortune,  which 
you  know  to  be  not  entirely   inconsiderable,   in  the 
support  of  this  your  little  family.      Should  any  mis- 
fortune, which  I  pray  Heaven  avert,  happen  to  you 
before  you  have  better  provided  for  these  little  ones, 
I  will  be  myself  their  father,  nor  shall  either  of  them 
ever  know  distress  if  it  be  any  way  in  my  power  to 
prevent  it.     Your  younger  daughter  I  will  provide 
for,  and   as    for  my  little  prattler,   your  elder,  as  I 
never  yet  thought  of  any  woman  for  a  wife,   I  will 
receive  her  as   such  at  your  hands  ;  nor  will  I  ever 
relinquish  her  for   another."     Heartfree  flew  to  his 
friend,  and  embraced  him  with  raptures  of  acknow- 
ledgment.    He  vowed  to    him   that   he  had  eased 
every  anxious  thought  of  his  mind  but  one,  and  that 
he    must   carry  with   him   out   of  the    world.      "  O 
Friendly!"  cried    he,   "it  is   my  concern   for   that 
best  of  women,  whom  I  hate  myself  for  having  ever 
censured    in  my  opinion.     O  Friendly !  thou  didst 
know  her  goodness  ;  yet,  sure,  her  perfect  character 
none  but  myself  was  ever  acquainted  with.    She  had 
eyery  perfection,  both  of  mind  and   body,   which 


Heaven  hath  indulged  to  her  whole  sex,  and  pos- 
sessed all  in  a  higher  excellence  than  nature  ever 
indulged  to  another  in  any  single  virtue.  Can  I  bear : 
the  loss  of  such  a  woman  1  Can  I  bear  the  apprehen- 
sions of  what  mischiefs  that  villain  may  have  done  to 
her,  of  which  death  is  perhaps  the  lightest  ■?"  Friendly 
gently  interrupted  him  as  soon  as  he  saw  any  oppor- 
tunity, endeavouring  to  comfort  him  on  this  head 
likewise,  by  magnifying  evei^  circumstance  which 
could  possibly  afford  any  hopes  of  his  seeing  her 
again. 

By  this  kind  of  behaviour,  in  which  the  young 
man  exemplified  so  uncommon  a  height  of  friendship,  "' 
he  had  soon  obtained  in  the  castle  the  character  of 
as  odd  and  silly  a  fellow  as  his  master.  Indeed  they 
were  both  the  byword,  laughing-stock,  and  contempt 
of  the  whole  place. 

The  sessions  now  came  on  at  the  Old  Bailey.  The 
grand  jury  at  Hicks's-hall  had  found  the  bill  of  in- 
dictment against  Heartfree,  and  on  the  second  day 
of  the  session  he  was  brought  to  his  trial ;  where, 
notwithstanding  the  utmost  efforts  of  Friendly  and 
the  honest  old  female  servant,  the  circumstances  of 
the  fact  corroborating  the  evidence  of  Fireblood,  as 
well  as  that  of  "Wild,  who  counterfeited  the  most  art- 
ful reluctance  at  appearing  against  his  old  friend 
Heartfree,  the  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty. 

Wild  had  now  accomplished  his  scheme  ;  for  as 
to  what  remained,  it  was  certainly  unavoidable,  see- 
ing that  Heartfree  was  entirely  void  of  interest  with 
the  great,  and  was  besides  convicted  on  a  statute  the 
infringers  of  which  could  hope  no  pardon. 

The  catastrophe  to  which  our  hero  had  reduced 
this  wretch  was  so  wonderful  an  effort  of  great- 
ness, that  it  probably  made  Fortune  envious  of  her 
own  darling  ;  but  whether  it  was  from  this  envy,  or 
only  from  that  known  inconstancy  and  weakness  so 
often  and  judiciously  remarked  in  that  lady's  temper, 
Avho  frequently  lifts  men  to  the  summit  of  human 
greatness,  only 

ut  lapsu  graviore  ruant; 

certain  it  is,  she  now  began  to  meditate   mischief 
against  Wild,  who  seems  to  have  come  to  that  period 
at  which  all  heroes  have  arrived,  and  which  she  was 
resolved   they    should   never   transcend.     In  short, 
there  seems  to  be  a  certain  measure  of  mischief  and 
iniquity  which  every  great  man  is   to    fill  up,  and 
then  Fortune  looks  on  him  of  no  more  use  than  a 
silkworm    whose  bottom  is  spun,  and  deserts  him. 
Mr.  Blueskin  was  convicted  the  same  day  of  robbery, 
by  our  hero,  an  unkindness  which,    though  he  had 
drawn  on  himself,  and  necessitated  him  to,  he  took 
greatly  amiss  :  as  Wild,  therefore,  was  standing  near 
him,    with  that  disregard    and    indifference   which 
great  men  are  too  carelessly  inclined  to   have  for 
those  whom    they    have  ruined,    Blueskin,   privily 
drawing  a  knife,  thrust  the   same  into  the  body  of 
our  hero  with  such  violence,   that  all  who  saw  it 
concluded  he  had  done  his  business.     And,  indeed, 
had  not  fortune,  not  so  much  out  of  love  to  our  hero 
as  from  a  fixed  resolution  to   accomplish  a  certain 
purpose,  of  which   we  have  formerly  given  a  hint, 
carefully  placed  his  guts  out  of  the  way,  he  must 
have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  wrath  of  his   enemy, 
which,  as  he   afterwards   said,   he  did  not  desei-ve  ; 
for,  had  he  been  contented  to  have  robbed  and  only 
submitted  to  give  him  the  booty,  he  might  have  still 
continued  safe  and  unimpeached  in  the  gang ;  but, 
so  it  was,  that  the  knife,  missing  those  noble  parts 
(the  noblest  of  many)  the  guts,  perforated  only  the 
hollow  of  his  belly,  and  caused  no  other  harm  than 
an  immoderate  effusion  of  blood,   of  which,  though 
it  at  present  weakened  him,  he  soon  after   reco- 
vered. 
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This  accident,  however,  was  in  the  end  attended 
with  worse  consequences :  for,  as  very  few  people 
(those  greatest  of  all  men,  absolute  princes  ex- 
cepted) attempt  to  cut  the  thread  of  human  life,  like 
the  fatal  sisters,  merely  out  of  wantonness  and  for 
their  diversion,  but  rather  by  so  doing  propose  to 
themselves  the  acquisition  of  some  future  good,  or 
the  avenging  some  past  evil ;  and  as  the  former  of 
these  motives  did  not  appear  probable,  it  put  inqvii- 
sitive  persons  on  examining  into  the  latter.  Now, 
as  the  vast  schemes  of  Wild,  when  they  were  dis- 
covered, however  great  in  their  nature,  seemed  to 
some  persons,  like  the  projects  of  most  other  such 
persons,  rather  to  be  calculated  for  the  glory  of  the 
great  man  himself  than  to  redound  to  the  general 
good  of  society,  designs  began  to  be  laid  by  several 
of  those  who  thought  it  principally  their  duty  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  future  pi-ogress  of  our  hero  ;  and  a 
learned  judge  particularly,  a  great  enemy  to  this 
kind  of  greatness,  procured  a  clause  in  an  act  of 
parliament  as  a  trap  for  Wild,  which  he  soon  after 
fell  into.  By  this  law  it  was  made  capital  in  a  prig 
to  steal  with  the  hands  of  other  people.  A  law  so 
plainly  calculated  for  the  destruction  of  all  priggish 
greatness,  that  it  was  indeed  impossible  for  our  hero 
to  avoid  it. 

CHAPTER  II. 

A  short  hint  concerning  popular  ingratitude.  Mr.  Wild's  ar- 
rival in  the  castle,  with  other  occurrences  to  be  found  in  no 
other  history. 
If  we  had  any  leisure  Ave  would  here  digress  a  little 
on  that  ingratitude  which  so  many  writers  have 
observed  to  spring  up  in  the  people  of  all  free  govern- 
ments towards  their  great  men ;  who,  while  they 
have  been  consulting  the  good  of  the  public,  by  rais- 
ing their  own  greatness,  in  which  the  whole  body 
(as  the  kingdom  of  France  thinks  itself  in  the  glory 
of  their  grand  monarch)  was  so  deeply  concerned, 
have  been  sometimes  sacrificed  by  those  very  people 
for  Avhose  glory  the  said  great  men  were  so  indus- 
triously at  work  :  and  this  from  a  foolish  zeal  for  a 
certain  ridiculous  imaginary  thing  called  libei'ty,  to 
which  great  men  are  observed  to  have  a  great  ani- 
mosity. 

This  law  had  been  promulgated  a  very  little  time 
when  Mr.  Wild,  having  received  from  some  dutiful 
members  of  the  gang  a  valuable  piece  of  goods,  did, 
for  a  consideration  somewhat  short  of  its  original 
price,  re-convey  it  to  the  right  owner;  for  which  fact, 
being  ungratefully  informed  against  by  the  said 
owner,  he  was  surprised  in  his  own  house,  and,  being 
overpowered  by  numbers,  was  hurried  before  a  ma- 
gistrate, and  by  him  committed  to  that  castle,  which, 
suitable  as  it  is  to  greatness,  we  do  not  choose  to 
name  too  often  in  our  history,  and  where  many  great 
men  at  this  time  happened  to  be  assembled. 

The  governor,  or,  as  the  law  more  honourably 
calls  him,  keeper  of  this  castle,  was  Mr.  Wild's  old 
friend  and  acquaintance.  This  made  the  lattergreatly 
satisfied  with  the  place  of  his  confinement,  as  he 
promised  himself  not  only  a  kind  reception  and 
handsome  accommodation  there,  but  even  to  obtain 
his  liberty  from  him  if  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
desire  it :  but,  alas  !  he  was  deceived ;  his  old  friend 
knew  him  no  longer,  and  refused  to  see  him,  and  the 
lieutenant-governor  insisted  on  as  high  garnish  for 
fetters,  and  as  exorbitant  a  price  for  lodging,  as  if 
he  had  had  a  fine  gentleman  in  custody  for  murder, 
or  any  other  genteel  crime. 

To  confess  a  melancholy  truth,  it  is  a  circum- 
stance much  to  be  lamented,  that  there  is  no  abso- 
lute dependence  on  the  friendship  of  great  men  ; 
an  observation  which  hath  been  frequently  made  by 
those  who  have  lived  in  courts,  or  in  Newgate,  or 


in  any  other  place  set  apart  for  the  habitation  of 
such  persons. 

The  second  day  of  his  confinement  he  was  greatly 
surprised  at  receiving  a  visit  from  his  wife  ;  and  much 
more  so,  when,  instead  of  a  countenance  ready  to 
insult  him,  the  only  motive  to  which  he  could  ascribe 
her  presence,  he  saw  the  tears  trickling  down  her 
lovely  cheeks.  He  embraced  her  with  the  utmost 
marks  of  affection,  and  declared  he  could  hardly  re- 
gret his  confineraent,  since  it  had  produced  such  an 
instance  of  the  happiness  he  enjoyed  in  her,  whose 
fidelity  to  him  on  this  occasion  would,  he  believed, 
make  him  the  envy  of  most  husbands,  even  in  New- 
gate. He  then  begged  her  to  dry  her  eyes,  and  be 
comforted ;  for  that  matters  might  go  better  with 
him  than  she  expected.  "  No,  no,"  says  she,  *'  I  am 
certain  you  would  be  found  guilty  Death.  I  knew 
what  it  would  always  come  to.  I  told  you  it  was 
impossible  to  carry  on  such  a  trade  long ;  but  you 
would  not  be  advised,  and  now  you  see  the  conse- 
quence— now  you  repent  when  it  is  too  late.  All 
the  comfort  I  shall  have  when  you  are  nuhbed*  is, 
that  I  gave  you  a  good  advice.  If  you  had  always 
gone  out  by  yourself,  as  I  would  have  had  you,  you 
might  have  robbed  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  ; 
but  you  was  wiser  than  all  the  world,  or  rather 
lazier,  and  see  what  your  laziness  is  come  to — to  the 
cheat,  f  for  thither  you  will  go  now,  that's  infalliable. 
And  a  just  judgment  on  you  for  following  your 
headstrong  will ;  I  am  the  only  person  to  be  pitied ; 
poor  I,  who  shall  be  scandalised  for  your  fault. 
There  goes  she  lohose  husband  was  hanged :  methinks 
I  hear  them  crying  so  already."  At  which  words 
she  burst  into  tears.  He  could  not  then  forbear 
chiding  her  for  this  unnecessary  concern  on  his  ac- 
count, and  begged  her  not  to  trouble  him  any  more. 
She  answered  with  some  spirit,  "  On  your  account, 
and  be  d — d  to  you !  No,  if  the  old  cull  of  a  justice 
had  not  sent  me  hither,  I  believe  it  would  have  been 
long  enough  before  I  should  have  come  hither  to  see 
after  you ;  d — n  me,  I  am  committed  for  the  filing- 
lay, \  man,  and  we  shall  be  both  nubbed  together. 
'Ifaith,  my  dear,  it  almost  makes  me  amends  for 
being  nubbed  myself,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
thee  nubbed  too."  "Indeed,  my  dear,"  answered 
Wild,  "  it  is  what  I  have  long  wished  for  thee  ;  but 
I  do  not  desire  to  bear  thee  company,  and  I  have 
still  hopes  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  go  with- 
out me  ;  at  least  I  will  have  the  pleasure  to  be  rid 
of  you  now."  And  so  saying,  he  seized  her  by  the 
waist,  and  with  strong  arm  flung  her  out  of  the 
room ;  but  not  before  she  had  with  her  nails  left  a 
bloody  memorial  on  his  cheek  :  and  thus  this  fond 
couple  parted. 

Wild  had  scarce  recovered  himself  from  the  un- 
easiness into  which  this  unwelcome  visit,  proceeding 
from  the  disagreeable  fondness  of  his  wife,  had  thrown 
him,  than  the  faithful  Achates  appeared.  The  pre- 
sence of  this  youth  was  indeed  a  cordial  to  his  spirts. 
He  received  him  with  open  arms,  and  expressed  the 
utmost  satisfaction  in  the  fidelity  of  his  friendship, 
which  so  far  exceeded  the  fashion  of  the  times,  and 
said  many  things  which  we  have  forgot  on  the  occa- 
sion ;  but  we  remember  they  all  tended  to  the  praise 
of  Fireblood,  whose  modesty,  at  length,  put  a  stop 
to  the  torrent  of  compliments,  by  asserting  he  had 
done  no  more  than  his  duty,  and  that  he  should  have 
detested  himself  could  he  have  forsaken  his  friend 
in  his  adversity ;  and,  after  many  protestations  that 
he  came  the  moment  he  heard  of  his  misfortune,  he 
asked  him  if  he  could  be  of  any  service.  Wild  an- 
swered, since  he  had  so  kindly  proposed  that  ques- 
tion, he  must  say  he  should  be  obliged  to  him  if  he 

*  Tlie  cant  word  for  hanging.  +  The  gallows.  J  Picking  pockets 
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could  lend  him  a  few  guineas ;  for  that  he  was  very 
seedy.  Firrblood  replied  that  he  was  greatly  uii- 
hapjiy  in  not  having  it  then  in  his  power,  adding  many 
hearty  oaths  that  lie  had  not  a  farthing  of  money  in 
his  pocket,  which  was,  indeed,  strictly  true  ;  for  lie 
had  only  a  bank-note,  which  he  had  that  evening 
purloined  from  a  gentleman  in  the  playhouse  pas- 
sage. He  then  asked  for  his  wife,  to  whom,  to  speak 
truly,  the  visit  was  intended,  her  confinement  being 
tlie  misfortune  of  which  he  had  just  heard  ;  for,  as 
for  that  of  Mr.  Wild  himself,  he  had  known  it  from 
the  first  minute,  without  ever  intending  to  trouble 
him  with  his  company.  Being  informed  therefore 
of  the  visit  which  had  lately  happened,  he  reproved 
AVild  for  his  cruel  treatment  of  that  good  creature  ; 
then,  taking  as  sudden  a  leave  as  he  civilly  could  of 
the  gentleman,  he  hastened  to  comfort  his  lady,  who 
received  him  with  great  kindness. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Curious  anecdotes  relating  to  the  history  of  Newgate. 

There  resided  in  the  castle  at  the  same  time  with 
Mr.  Wild  one  Roger  Johnson,  a  very  great  man, 
who  had  long  been  at  the  head  of  all  the  jjric/s  in 
Newgate,  and  had  raised  contributions  on  them. 
He  examined  into  the  nature  of  their  defence,  pro- 
cured and  instructed  their  evidence,  and  made  him- 
self, at  least  in  their  opinion,  so  necessary  to  them, 
that  the  whole  fate  of  Newgate  seemed  entirely  to 
depend  upon  him. 

Wild  had  not  been  long  in  confinement  before  he 
began  to  oppose  this  man.  He  represented  him  to 
the  prigs  as  a  fellow  who,  under  the  plausible  pre- 
tence of  assisting  their  causes,  was  in  reality  under- 
miningTHE  liberties  ofNewgate.  He  atfirst threw 
out  certain  sly  hints  and  insinuations  ;  but,  having 
by  degrees  formed  a  party  against  Roger,  he  one  day 
assembled  them  together,  and  spoke  to  them  in  the 
following  florid  manner : 

"  Friends  and  fellow-citizens, — The  cause  wliich 
I  am  to  mention  to  you  this  day  is  of  such  mighty 
importance,  that  when  I  consider  my  own  small  abi- 
lities, I  tremble  with  an  apprehension  lest  your  safety 
may  be  rendered  precarious  by  the  weakness  of  him 
who  hath  undertaken  to  represent  to  you  your  dan- 
ger. Gentlemen,  the  liberty  of  Newgate  is  at  stake  : 
your  privileges  have  been  long  undermined,  and  are 
now  openly  violated  by  one  man ;  by  one  who  hath 
engrossed  to  himself  the  whole  conduct  of  your  trials, 
under  colour  of  which  he  exacts  what  contributions 
on  you  he  pleases  :  but  are  those  sums  apjjroj^riated 
to  the  uses  for  which  they  are  raised  ?  Your  frequent 
convictions  at  the  Old  Bailey,  those  depredations  of 
justice,  must  too  sensibly  and  sorely  demonstrate 
the  contrary.  What  eTidence  doth  he  ever  produce 
for  the  prisoner  which  the  prisoner  himself  could 
not  have  provided,  and  often  better  instructed  1  How 
many  noble  youths  have  there  been  lost  when  a  single 
alibi  would  have  saved  them !  Should  I  be  silent, 
nay,  could  your  own  injuries  want  a  tongue  to  re- 
monstrate, the  very  breath  which  by  his  neglect  hath 
been  stopped  at  the  cheat  would  cry  out  loudly 
against  him.  Nor  is  the  exorbitancy  of  his  plun- 
ders visible  only  in  the  dreadful  consequences  it  hath 
produced  to  the  prigs,  nor  glares  it  only  in  the  mise- 
ries brought  on  them  :  it  blazes  forth  in  the  more 
desirable  effects  it  hath  wrought  for  himself,  in  the 
rich  perquisites  required  by  it :  witness  that  silk 
nightgown,  that  robe  of  shame,  which,  to  his  eternal 
dishonour,  he  publicly  wears  ;  that  gown  which  I 
will  not  scruple  to  call  the  winding-sheet  of  the 
liberties  of  Newgate.  Is  there  a  prig  who  hath  the 
interest  and  honour  of  Newgate  so  little  at  heart 


that  he  can  refrain  from  blushing  when  he  beholds 
that  trophy,  purchased  with  the  breath  of  so  many 
prigs?  Nor  is  this  all.  His  waistcoat  embroidered 
Mdth  silk,  and  his  velvet  cap,  bought  with  the  same 
price,  are  ensigns  of  the  same  disgrace.  Some  would 
think  the  rags  which  covered  his  nakedness  when 
first  he  was  committed  hither  well  exchanged  for 
these  gaudy  trappings;  but  in  my  eye  no  exchange 
can  be  profitable  when  dishonour  is  the  condition. 
If,  therefore,  Newgate — "  Here  the  only  copy  which 
we  could  procure  of  this  speech  breaks  off  abruptly  ; 
however,  we  can  assure  the  reader,  from  very  au- 
thentic information,  that  he  concluded  with  advis- 
ing 'he  prigs  to  put  their  affairs  into  other  hands. 
After  which,  one  of  his  party,  as  had  been  before 
concerted,  in  a  very  long  speech  recommended  him 
(Wild  himself)  to  their  choice. 

Newgate  was  divided  into  parties  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  the  2}>'igs  on  each  side  representing  their  chief 
or  great  man  to  be  the  only  person  by  whom  the 
affairs  of  Newgate  could  be  managed  with  safety  and 
advantage.  The  prigs  had  indeed  very  incompatible 
interests ;  for,  whereas  the  supporters  of  Johnson, 
who  was  in  possession  of  the  plunder  of  Newgate, 
were  admitted  to  some  share  under  their  leader,  so 
the  abettors  of  Wild  had,  on  his  promotion,  the 
same  views  of  dividing  some  part  of  the  spoil  among 
themselves.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  they  were 
both  so  warm  on  each  side.  What  may  seem  more 
remarkable  was,  that  the  debtors,  who  were  entirely 
unconcerned  in  the  dispute,  and  who  were  the 
destined  plunder  of  both  parties,  should  interest 
themselves  with  the  utmost  violence,  some  on  behalf 
of  Wild,  and  others  in  favour  of  Johnson.  So  that 
all  Newgate  resounded  with  WiLD_/br  ever,  Johnson 
for  ever.  And  the  poor  debtors  re-echoed  the  liber- 
ties of  Nexogate,  which,  in  the  cant  language,  signifies 
jihmder,  as  loudly  as  the  thieves  themselves.  In 
short,  such  quarrels  and  animosities  happened  be- 
tween them,  that  they  seemed  rather  the  people  of 
two  countries  long  at  war  with  each  other  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the  same  castle. 

Wild's  party  at  length  prevailed,  and  he  succeeded 
to  the  place  and  power  of  Johnson,  whom  he  pre- 
sently stripped  of  all  his  finery;  but,  when  it  was 
proposed  that  he  should  sell  it  and  divide  the  money 
for  the  good  of  the  whole,  he  waved  that  motion, 
saying  it  was  not  yet  time,  that  he  should  find  a 
better  opportunity,  that  the  clothes  wanted  cleaning, 
with  many  other  pretences,  and  within  two  days, 
to  the  surprise  of  many,  he  appeai-ed  in  them  him- 
self; for  which  he  vouchsafed  no  other  apology 
than  that  they  fitted  him  much  better  than  they 
did  Johnson,  and  that  they  became  him  in  a  much 
more  elegant  manner. 

This  behaviour  of  Wild  greatly  incensed  the 
debtors,  particularly  those  by  whose  means  he  had 
been  promoted.  They  grumbled  extremely,  and 
vented  great  indignation  against  Wild  ;  when  one 
day  a  very  grave  man,  and  one  of  much  authority 
among  them,  bespake  them  as  follows  : 

"  Nothing  sure  can  be  more  justly  ridiculous 
than  the  conduct  of  those  who  should  lay  the  lamb 
in  the  wolf's  way,  and  then  should  lament  his  being 
devoured.  What  a  wolf  is  in  a  sheep-fold,  a  great 
man  is  in  society.  Now,  when  one  wolf  is  in  pos- 
session of  a  sheep-fold,  how  little  would  it  avail  the 
simple  fiock  to  expel  him  and  place  another  in  his 
stead  !  Of  the  same  benefit  to  us  is  the  overthrowing 
one  prig  in  favour  of  another.  And  for  what  other 
advantage  was  your  struggle  1  Did  you  not  all 
know  that  Wild  and  his  followers  were  jn-igs,  as 
well  as  Johnson  and  his  ?  What  then  could  the 
contention  be  among  such  but  that  which  you  have 
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now  discovered  it  to  have  beenl  Perhaps  some 
would  say,  Is  it  then  our  duty  tamely  to  submit  to 
the  rapine  of  the  2'>'>'i9  who  now  plunders  us  for 
fear  of  an  exchange'?  Surely  no  :  but  I  answer,  It 
is  better  to  shake  the  plunder  off  than  to  exchange 
the  plunderer.  And  by  what  means  can  we  effect 
this  but  by  a  total  change  of  our  manners  1  Every 
prig  is  a  slave.  His  own  iwiggish  desires,  which 
enslave  him,  themselves  betray  him  to  the  tyranny 
of  others.  To  preserve,  therefore,  the  liberty  of 
Newgate  is  to  change  the  manners  of  Newgate. 
Let  us,  therefore,  who  are  confined  here  for  debt 
only  separate  ourselves  entirely  from  x![\.& prigs;  nei- 
ther drink  with  them  nor  converse  with  them.  Let 
us  at  the  same  time  separate  ourselves  farther  from 
priggism  itself.  Instead  of  being  ready,  on  every 
opportunity,  to  pillage  each  other,  let  us  be  content 
with  our  honest  share  of  the  common  bounty,  and 
with  the  acquisition  of  our  own  industry.  When 
we  separate  from  the  j'jn^'s,  let  us  enter  into  a  closer 
alliance  with  one  another.  Let  us  consider  our- 
selves all  as  members  of  one  community,  to  the 
public  good  of  which  we  are  to  sacrifice  our  private 
views  ;  not  to  give  up  the  interest  of  the  whole  for 
every  little  pleasure  or  profit  which  shall  accrue  to 
ourselves.  Liberty  is  consistent  with  no  degree  of 
honesty  inferior  to  this,  and  the  community  where 
this  abounds  no  2^^'W  will  have  the  impudence  or 
audaciousness  to  endeavour  to  enslave ;  or  if  he 
should  his  own  destruction  would  he  the  only  con- 
sequence of  his  attempt.  But  while  one  man  pur- 
sues his  ambition,  another  his  interest,  another  his 
safety ;  while  one  hath  a  roguery  (a  priggism  they 
here  call  it)  to  commit,  and  another  a  roguery  to 
defend  ;  they  must  naturally  fly  to  the  favour  and 
protection  of  those  who  have  power  to  give  them 
what  they  desire,  and  to  defend  them  from  what 
they  fear ;  nay,  in  this  view  it  becomes  their  interest 
to  promote  this  power  in  their  patrons.  Now,  gen- 
tlemen, when  we  are  no  longer  prigs,  we  shall  no 
longer  have  these  fears  or  these  desires.  What  re- 
mains therefore  for  us  but  to  resolve  bravely  to  lay 
aside  our  priggism,  our  roguery,  in  plainer  words, 
and  presei-ve  our  liberty,  or  to  give  up  the  latter  in 
the  preservation  and  preference  of  the  former"?" 

This  speech  was  received  with  much  applause  ; 
however,  Wild  continued  as  before  to  levy  contri- 
butions among  the  prisoners,  to  apply  the  garnish 
to  his  own  use,  and  to  strut  openly  in  the  ornaments 
which  he  had  stripped  from  Johnson.  To  speak 
sincerely,  there  was  more  bravado  than  real  use  or 
advantage  in  these  trappings.  As  for  the  nightgown, 
its  outside  indeed  made  a  glittering  tinsel  appear- 
ance, but  it  kept  him  not  warm,  nor  could  the  finery 
of  it  do  him  much  honour,  since  every  one  knew  it 
did  not  properly  belong  to  him  ;  as  to  the  waistcoat, 
it  fitted  him  very  ill,  being  infinitely  too  big  for  him  ; 
and  the  cap  was  so  heavy  that  it  made  his  head 
ache.  Thus  these  clothes,  which  perhaps  (as  they 
presented  the  idea  of  their  misery  more  sensibly  to 
the  people's  eyes)  brought  him  more  envy,  hatred, 
and  detraction,  than  all  his  deeper  impositions  and 
more  real  advantages,  afforded  very  little  use  or 
honour  to  the  wearer ;  nay,  could  scarce  serve  to 
amuse  his  own  vanity  when  this  was  cool  enough 
to  reflect  with  the  least  seriousness.  And,  should  I 
speak  in  the  language  of  a  man  who  estimated  hu- 
man happiness  without  regard  to  that  greatness 
which  we  have  so  laboriously  endeavoured  to  paint 
in  this  history,  it  is  probable  he  never  took  {i,  e. 
robbed  the  prisoners  of )  a  shilling  which  he  him- 
self did  not  pay  too  dear  for. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  dead-warrant  arrives  for  Heartfree ;  on  wliich  occasion 
Wild  betrays  some  human  weakness. 

The  dead-warrant,  as  it  is  called,  now  came  down 
to  Newgate  for  the  execution  of  Heartfree  among 
the  rest  of  the  prisoners.  And  here  the  reader 
must  excuse  us,  who  profess  to  draw  natural,  not 
perfect  characters,  and  to  record  the  truths  of  history, 
not  the  extravagances  of  romance,  while  we  relate 
a  weakness  in  Wild  of  which  Ave  are  ourselves 
ashamed,  and  which  we  would  willingly  have  con- 
cealed, could  we  have  preserved  at  the  same  time 
that  strict  attachment  to  truth  and  impartiality 
which  we  have  professed  in  recording  the  annals  of 
this  great  man.  Know  then,  reader,  that  this  dead- 
warrant  did  not  affect  Heartfree,  who  was  to  suffer 
a  shameful  death  by  it,  with  half  the  concern  it  gave 
Wild,  who  had  been  the  occasion  of  it.  He  had 
been  a  little  struck  the  day  before  on  seeing  the 
children  carried  away  in  tears  from  their  father. 
This  sight  brought  the  remembrance  of  some  slight 
injuries  he  had  done  the  father  to  his  mind,  which 
he  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to  obliterate ; 
but,  Avhen  one  of  the  keepers  (I  should  say  lieute- 
nants of  the  castle)  repeated  Heartfree's  name 
among  those  of  the  malefactors  who  were  to  suffer 
within  a  few  days,  the  blood  forsook  his  counte- 
nance, and  in  a  cold  still  stream  moved  heavily  to 
his  heart,  which  had  scarce  strength  enough  left  to 
return  it  through  bis  veins.  In  short,  his  body  so 
visibly  demonstrated  the  pangs  of  his  mind,  that  to 
escape  observation  he  retired  to  his  room,  where 
he  sullenly  gave  vent  to  such  bitter  agonies,  that 
even  the  injured  Heartfree,  had  not  the  apprehen- 
sion of  what  his  wife  had  suffered  shut  every  avenue 
of  compassion,  would  have  pitied  him. 

When  his  mind  was  thoroughly  fatigued  and 
worn  out  with  the  horrors  which  the  approaching 
fate  of  the  poor  wretch  who  lay  under  a  sentence 
which  he  had  iniquitously  brought  upon  him  had 
suggested,  sleep  promised  him  relief;  but  this  pro- 
mise was,  alas  !  delusive.  This  certain  friend  to  the 
tired  body  is  often  the  severest  enemy  to  the  op- 
pressed mind.  So  at  least  it  proved  to  Wild,  adding 
visionary  to  real  horrors,  and  tormenting  his  imagi- 
nation with  phantoms  too  dreadful  to  be  described. 
At  length,  starting  from  these  visions,  he  no  sooner 
recovered  his  waking  senses,  than  he  cried  out — 
"  I  may  yet  prevent  this  catastrophe.  It  is  not  too 
late  to  discover  the  Avhole."  He  then  paused  a 
moment ;  but  greatness,  instantly  returning  to  his 
assistance,  checked  the  base  thought,  as  it  first  of- 
fered itself  to  his  mind.  He  then  reasoned  thus 
coolly  with  himself : — "  Shall  I,  like  a  child,  or  a 
woman,  or  one  of  those  mean  wretches  whom  I 
have  always  despised,  be  friglitened  by  dreams  and 
visionary  phantoms  to  sully  that  honour  which  I 
have  so  difficidtly  acquired  and  so  gloriously  main- 
tained 1  Shall  I,  to  redeem  the  worthless  life  of  this 
silly  fellow,  suffer  my  reputation  to  contract  a  stain 
which  the  blood  of  millions  cannot  wipe  away  % 
Was  it  only  that  the  few,  the  simple  part  of  man- 
kind, should  call  me  rogue,  perhaps  I  could  submit ; 
but  to  be  for  ever  contemptible  to  the  prigs,  as  a 
wretch  who  wanted  spirit  to  execute  my  under- 
taking, can  never  be  digested.  What  is  the  life  of  a 
single  mani  Have  not  whole  armies  and  nations 
been  sacrificed  to  the  honour  of  one  great  man  1 
Nay,  to  omit  that  first  class  of  greatness,  the  con- 
querors of  mankind,  how  often  have  numbers  fallen 
by  a  fictitious  plot  only  to  satisfy  the  spleen,  or  per- 
haps exercise  the  ingenuity,  of  a  member  of  that 
second  order  of  greatness  the  ministerial!  What 
have  I  done  theni  Why,  I  have  ruined  a  family, 
tV'i'i  brought  an  innocent  man  to  the  fallows.     I 
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ought  rather  to  weep  with  Alexander  that  I  have 
ruined  no  more  than  to  regret  the  little  I  have 
done."  He  at  length,  therefore,  bravely  resolved 
to  consign  over  Heartfree  to  his  fate,  though  it  cost 
him  more  struggling  than  may  easily  be  believed, 
utterly  to  conquer  his  reluctance,  and  to  banish  away 
every  degree  of  humanity  from  his  mind,  these  little 
sparks  of  which  composed  one  of  those  weaknesses 
which  we  lamented  in  the  opening  of  our  history. 

But,  in  vindication  of  our  hero,  we  must  beg  leave 
to  observe  that  Nature  is  seldom  so  kind  as  those 
writers  who  draw  characters  absolutely  perfect.  She 
seldom  creates  any  man  so  completely  great,  or  com- 
pletely low,  but  that  some  sparks  of  humanity  will 
glimmer  in  the  former,  and  some  sparks  of  what  the 
vulgar  call  evil  will  dart  forth  in  the  latter;  utterly 
to  extinguish  which  will  give  some  pain,  and  uneasi- 
ness to  both  ;  for  I  apprehend  no  mind  was  ever 
yet  formed  entirely  free  from  blemish,  unless  per- 
adventure  that  of  a  sanctified  hypocrite,  whose  praises 
some  well-fed  flatterer  hath  gratefully  thought  pro- 
per to  sing  forth. 


CHAPTER  T. 

Contaiuing  various  matters. 


The  day  was  now  come  when  poor  Heartfree  was 
to  suffer  an  ignominious  death.  Friendly  had  in 
the  strongest  manner  confirmed  his  assurance  of  ful- 
filling his  promise  of  becoming  a  father  to  one  of 
his  children  and  a  husband  to  the  other.  This  gave 
him  inexpressible  comfort,  and  he  had,  the  evening 
before,  taken  his  last  leave  of  the  little  wretches 
with  a  tenderness  which  drew  a  tear  from  one  of  the 
keepers,  joined  to  a  magnanimity  which  would  have 
pleased  a  stoic.  When  he  was  informed  that  the 
coach  which  Friendly  had  provided  for  him  Avas 
ready,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  were  gone, 
he  embraced  that  faithful  friend  with  great  passion, 
and  begged  that  he  would  leave  him  here  ;  but  the 
other  desired  leave  to  accompany  him.  to  his  end, 
which  at  last  he  was  forced  to  comply  with.  And 
now  he  was  proceeding  towards  the  coach  when  he 
found  his  difficulties  were  not  yet  over ;  for  now  a 
friend  arrived  of  whom  he  was  to  take  a  harder  and 
more  tender  leave  than  he  had  yet  gone  through. 
This  friend,  reader,  was  no  other  than  Mrs.  Heart- 
free  herself,  who  ran  to  him  with  a  look  all  wild, 
staring,  and  frantic,  and  having  reached  his  ai-ms, 
fainted  away  in  them  without  uttering  a  single 
syllable.  Heartfree  was,  with  gi-eat  difficulty,  able 
to  preserve  his  own  senses  in  such  a  surprise  at  such 
a  season.  And  indeed  our  good-natured  reader  will 
be  rather  inclined  to  wish  this  miserable  couple  had, 
by  dying  in  each  other's  arms,  put  a  final  period  to 
their  woes,  than  have  survived  to  taste  those  bitter 
moments  which  were  to  be  their  portion,  and  which 
the  unhappy  wife,  soon  recovering  from  the  short 
intermission  of  being,  now  began  to  suffer.  When 
she  became  first  mistress  of  her  voice  she  burst 
forth  into  the  following  accents  : — "  O  my  husband ! 
Is  this  the  condition  in  which  I  find  you  after  our 
cruel  separation  1  Who  hath  done  this  '\  Cruel  Hea- 
ven !  What  is  the  occasion '?  I  know  thou  canst  de- 
serve no  ill.  Tell  me,  somebody  who  can  speak, 
while  I  have  my  senses  left  to  understand,  what  is 
the  matter?"  At  which  words  several  laughed,  and 
one  answered,  "  The  matter  i  Why  no  great  matter. 
The  gentleman  is  not  the  first,  nor  won't  be  the 
last :  the  worst  of  the  matter  is,  that  if  we  are  to 
stay  all  the  morning  here  I  shall  lose  my  dinner." 
Heartfree,  pausing  a  moment  and  recollecting  him- 
Belf,  cried  out,  "  I  will  bear  all  with  patience." 
And  then,  addressing  himself  to  the  commanding 
officer,  begged  he  might  only  have  a  few  miuutes 


by  himself  with  his  wife,  whom  he  had  not  seen  be- 
fore since  his  misfortunes.  The  great  man  answered, 
"  He  had  compassion  on  him,  and  would  do  more 
than  he  could  answer  ;  but  he  supposed  he  was  too 
much  a  gentleman  not  to  know  that  something  was 
due  for  such  civility."  On  this  hint,  Friendly,  who 
was  himself  half  dead,  pulled  five  guineas  out  of  his 
pocket,  which  the  great  man  took,  and  said  he  would 
be  so  generous  to  give  him  ten  minutes  ;  on  which 
one  observed  that  many  a  gentleman  had  bought 
ten  minutes  with  a  woman  dearer,  and  many  other 
tacetious  remarks  were  made  unnecessary  to  be  here 
related.  Heartfree  was  now  suffered  to  retire  into 
a  room  with  his  wife,  the  commander  informing  him 
at  liis  entrance  that  he  must  be  expeditious,  for  that 
the  rest  of  the  good  company  would  be  at  the  tree 
before  him,  and  he  supposed  he  was  a  gentleman  of 
too  much  breeding  to  make  them  wait. 

This  tender  wretched  couple  were  now  retired  for 
these  few  minutes,  which  the  commander  without 
carefully  measured  with  his  watch ;  and  Heartfree 
was  mustering  all  his  resolution  to  part  with  what 
his  soul  so  ardently  doted  on,  and  to  conjure  her 
to  support  his  loss  for  the  sake  of  her  poor  infants, 
and  to  comfort  her  with  the  promise  of  Friendly  on 
their  account;  but  all  his  design  was  frustrated. 
Mrs.  Heartfree  could  not  support  the  shock,  but 
again  fainted  away,  and  so  entirely  lost  every  symp- 
tom of  life  that  Heartfree  called  vehemently  for 
assistance.  Friendly  rushed  first  into  the  room, 
and  was  soon  followed  by  many  others,  and,  Avhat 
was  remarkable,  one  who  had  unmoved  beheld  the 
tender  scene  between  these  parting  lovers  was 
touched  to  the  quick  by  the  pale  looks  of  the  woman, 
and  ran  up  and  down  for  water,  drops,  &c.,  with  the 
utmost  hurry  and  confusion.  The  ten  minutes  were 
expired,  which  the  commander  now  hinted ;  and 
seeing  nothing  offered  for  the  renewal  of  the  term 
(for  indeed  Friendly  had  unhappily  emptied  his 
pockets),  he  began  to  grow  very  importunate,  and 
at  last  told  Heartfree,  he  should  be  ashamed  not  to 
act  more  like  a  man.  Heartfree  begged  his  pardon, 
and  said  he  would  make  him  wait  no  longer.  Then, 
with  the  deepest  sigh,  cried,  "Oh,  my  angel!"  and, 
embracing  his  wife  with  the  utmost  eagerness,  kissed 
her  pale  lips  with  more  fervency  than  ever  bride- 
groom did  the  blushing  cheeks  of  his  bride.  He  then 
cried,  "  The  Almighty  bless  thee !  and,  if  it  be  his 
pleasure,  restore  thee  to  life  ;  if  not,  I  beseech  him 
Ave  may  presently  meet  again  in  a  better  world  than 
this."  He  was  breaking  from  her,  when,  perceiving 
her  senses  returning,  he  could  not  forbear  renewing 
his  embrace,  and  again  pressing  her  lips,  Avhich  now 
recovered  life  and  warmth  so  fast  that  he  begged 
one  ten  minutes  more  to  tell  her  what  her  swooning 
had  prevented  her  hearing.  The  worthy  commander, 
being  perhaps  a  little  touched  at  this  tender  scene, 
took  Friendly  aside,  and  asked  him  what  he  would 
give  if  he  Avould  suffer  his  friend  to  remain  half  an 
hour?  Friendly  answered,  anything;  that  he  had 
no  more  money  in  his  pocket,  but  he  would  certainly 
pay  him  that  afternoon.  "Well,  then,  I'll  be  mode- 
rate," said  he;  "twenty  guineas."  Friendly  an- 
swered, "  It  is  a  bargain."  The  commander,  having 
exacted  a  firm  promise,  cried,  "  Then  I  don't  care 
if  they  stay  a  Avhole  hour  together  ;  for  what  signi- 
fies hiding  good  news  1  the  gentleman  is  reprieved  ;" 
of  which  he  had  just  before  received  notice  in  a 
whisper.  It  would  be  very  impertinent  to  offer  at 
a  description  of  the  joy  this  occasioned  to  the  two 
friends,  or  to  Mrs.  Heartfree,  who  was  now  again 
recovered.  A  surgeon,  who  Avas  happily  present, 
was  employed  to  bleed  them  all.  After  Avhich  the 
commander,  Avho  had  the  promise  of  the  money 
again  confirmed  to  him,  Avished  Heartfree  joy,  and, 
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shaking  him  very  friendly  bj  the  hands,  cleared  the 
room  of  all  the  company,  and  left  the  three  friends 
together. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

In  which  the  foregoing  happy  incident  is  accounted  for. 
But  here,  though  I  am  convinced  my  good-natured 
reader  may  almost  want  the  surgeon's  assistance 
also,  and  that  there  is  no  passage  in  this  whole  story 
which  can  afford  him  equal  delight,  yet,  lest  our 
reprieve  should  seem  to  resemble  that  in  the  Beg- 
gars' Opera,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  him  that  this 
incident,  which  is  undoubtedly  true,  is  at  least  as 
natural  as  delightful ;  for  we  assure  him  we  would 
rather  have  suffered  half  mankind  to  be  hanged  than 
have  saved  one  contrary  to  the  strictest  rules  of 
writing  and  probability. 

Be  it  known,  then  (a  circumstance  which  I  think 
highly  credible),  that  the  great  Fireblood  had  been, 
a  few  days  before,  taken  in  the  fact  of  a  robbery, 
and  carried  before  the  same  justice  of  peace  who 
had,  on  his  evidence,  committed  Heartfree  to  prison. 
This  magistrate,  who  did  indeed  no  small  honour  to 
the  commission  he  bore,  duly  considered  the  weighty 
charge  committed  to  him,  bj'  which  he  was  intrusted 
with  decisions  affecting  the  lives,  liberties,  and  pro- 
perties of  his  countrymen.  He  therefore  examined 
always  with  the  utmost  diligence  and  caution  into 
every  minute  circumstance.  And,  as  he  had  a  good 
deal  balanced,  even  when  he  committed  Heartfree, 
on  the  excellent  character  given  him  by  Friendly  and 
the  maid  ;  and  as  he  was  much  staggered  on  finding 
that,  of  the  two  persons  on  whose  evidence  alone 
Heartfree  had  been  committed,  and  had  been  since 
convicted,  one  was  in  Newgate  for  a  felony,  and  the 
other  was  now  brought  before  him  for  a  robbery,  he 
thought  proper  to  put  the  matter  very  home  to  Fire- 
blood  at  this  time.  The  young  Achates  was  taken, 
as  we  have  said,  in  the  fact ;  so  that  denial  he  saw 
was  in  vain.  He  therefore  honestly  confessed  what 
he  knew  must  be  proved ;  and  desired,  on  the  merit 
of  the  discoveries  he  made,  to  be  admitted  as  an  evi- 
dence against  his  accomplices.  This  afforded  the 
happiest  opportunity  to  the  justice  to  satisfy  his 
conscience  in  relation  to  Heartfree.  He  told  Fire- 
blood  that,  if  he  expected  the  favour  he  solicited,  it 
must  be  on  condition  that  he  revealed  the  whole 
truth  to  him  concerning  the  evidence  which  he  had 
lately  given  against  a  bankrupt,  and  wliich  some  cir- 
cumstances had  induced  a  suspicion  of;  that  he 
might  depend  on  it  the  truth  would  be  discovered 
by  other  means,  and  gave  some  oblique  hints  (a 
deceit  entirely  justifiable)  that  Wild  himself  had 
offered  such  a  discovery.  The  very  mention  of 
Wild's  name  immediately  alarmed  Fireblood,  who 
did  not  in  the  least  doubt  the  readiness  of  that 
GREAT  MAN  to  hang  any  of  the  gang  when  his  own 
interest  seemed  to  require  it.  He  therefore  hesi- 
tated not  a  moment ;  but,  having  obtained  a  pro- 
mise from  the  justice  that  he  should  be  accepted  as 
an  evidence,  he  discovered  the  whole  falsehood,  and 
declared  that  he  had  been  seduced  by  Wild  to  depose 
as  he  had  done. 

The  justice,  having  thus  luckily  and  timely  dis- 
covered this  scene  of  villany,  alias  greatness,  lost  not 
a  moment  in  using  his  utmost  endeavours  to  get  the 
case  of  the  unhappy  convict  represented  to  the  sove- 
reign, who  immediately  granted  him  that  gracious 
reprieve  which  caused  such  happiness  to  the  persons 
concerned ;  and  which  we  hope  we  have  now  ac- 
counted for  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader. 

The  good  magistrate,  having  obtained  this  reprieve 
for  Heartfree,  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  visit 
him  in  the  prison,  and  to  sound,  if  possible,  the 
depth  of  this  affair,  that,  if  he  should  appear  as  in- 


nocent as  he  now  began  to  conceive  him,  he  might 
use  all  imaginable  methods  to  obtain  his  pardon  and 
enlargement. 

The  next  day  therefore  after  that  when  the  miser- 
able scene  above  described  had  passed  he  went  to 
Newgate,  where  he  found  those  three  persons, 
namely,  Heartfree,  his  wife,  and  Friendly,  sitting 
together.  The  justice  informed  the  prisoner  of  the 
confession  of  Fireblood,  with  the  steps  which  he  had 
taken  upon  it.  The  reader  will  easily  conceive  the 
many  outward  thanks,  as  well  as  inward  gratitude, 
which  he  received  from  all  three  ;  but  those  were  of 
very  little  consequence  to  him  compared  with  the 
secret  satisfaction  he  felt  in  his  mind  from  reflecting 
on  the  preservation  of  imiocence,  as  he  soon  after 
very  clearly  perceived  was  the  case. 

When  he  entered  the  room  Mrs.  Heartfree  was 
speaking  with  some  earnestness :  as  he  perceived, 
therefore,  he  had  interrupted  her,  he  begged  she 
would  continue  her  discourse,  which,  if  he  prevented 
by  his  presence,  he  desired  to  depart ;  but  Heartfree 
would  not  suffer  it.  He  said  she  had  been  relating 
some  adventures  which  perhaps  might  entertain  him 
to  hear,  and  which  she  the  rather  desired  he  would 
hear,  as  they  might  serve  to  illustrate  the  foundation 
on  which  this  falsehood  had  been  built,  which  bad 
brought  on  her  husband  all  his  misfortunes. 

The  justice  very  gladly  consented,  and  Mrs.  Heart- 
free,  at  her  husband's  desire,  began  the  relation  from 
the  first  renewal  of  Wild's  acquaintanoe  with  him  ; 
but,  though  this  recapitulation  was  necessary  for  the 
information  of  our  good  magistrate,  as  it  would  be 
useless,  and  perhaps  tedious,  to  the  reader,  we  shall 
only  repeat  that  part  of  her  story  to  which  only  he  is 
a  stranger,  beginning  with  what  happened  to  her 
after  Wild  had  been  turned  adrift  in  the  boat  by  the 
captain  of  the  French  privateer. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Mrs.  Heartfree  relates  her  adventures. 
Mrs.  Heartfree  proceeded  thus  :  "  The  vengeance 
which  the  French  captain  exacted  on  that  villain 
(our  hero)  persuaded  me  that  I  was  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  man  of  honour  and  justice  ;  nor  indeed 
was  it  possible  for  any  person  to  be  treated  with  more 
respect  and  civility  than  I  now  was  ;  but  this  could 
not  mitigate  my  sorrows  when  I  reflected  on  the 
condition  in  which  I  had  been  betrayed  to  leave  all 
that  was  dear  to  me,  much  less  could  it  produce  such 
an  effect  when  I  discovered,  as  I  soon  did,  that  I 
owed  it  chiefly  to  a  passion  which  threatened  me 
with  great  imeasiness,  as  it  quickly  appeared  to  be 
very  violent,  and  as  I  was  absolutely  in  the  power  of 
the  person  who  possessed  it,  or  was  rather  possessed 
by  it.  I  must  however  do  him  the  justice  to  say  my 
fears  carried  my  suspicions  farther  than  I  afterwards 
found  I  had  any  reason  to  carry  them :  he  did  in- 
deed very  soon  acquaint  me  with  his  passion,  and 
used  all  those  gentle  methods  which  frequently  suc- 
ceed with  our  sex  to  prevail  with  me  to  gratify  it ; 
but  never  once  threatened,  nor  had  the  least  recourse 
to  force.  He  did  not  even  once  insinuate  to  me 
that  I  was  totally  in  his  power,  which  I  myself  suf- 
ficiently saw,  and  whence  I  drew  the  most  dreadful 
apprehensions,  well  knowing  that,  as  there  are  some 
dispositions  so  brutal  that  cruelty  adds  a  zest  and 
savour  to  their  pleasures,  so  there  are  others  whose 
gentler  inclinations  are  better  gratified  when  they 
win  us  by  softer  methods  to  comply  with  their  de- 
sires ;  yet  that  even  these  may  be  often  compelled 
by  an  unruly  passion  to  have  recourse  at  last  to  the 
means  of  violence,  when  they  despair  of  success  from 
persuasion  ;  but  I  was  happily  the  captive  of  a  bet- 
ter man.  My  conqueror  was  one  of  those  over  whom 
vice  hath  a  limited  jurisdiction  ;  and,  though  he  was 
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too  easily  prevailed  on  to  sin,  he  was  proof  against 
any  temptation  to  villany. 

"  We  had  been  two  days  almost  totally  becalmed, 
-when,  a  brisk  gale  rising  as  we  were  in  sight  of  Dun- 
kirk, we  saw  a  vessel  making  full  sail  towards  us. 
The  captain  of  the  privateer  was  so  strong  that  he 
apprehended  no  danger  but  from  a  man-of-war, 
which  the  sailors  discerned  this  not  to  be.  He  there- 
fore struck  his  colours,  and  furled  his  sails  as  much 
as  possible,  in  order  to  lie  by  and  expect  her,  hoping 
she  might  be  a  prize."  (Here  Heartfree  smiling, 
his  wife  stopped  and  inquired  the  cause.  He  told 
her  it  was  from  her  using  the  sea-terms  so  aptly  : 
she  laughed,  and  answered  he  would  wonder  less  at 
this  when  he  heard  the  long  time  she  had  been  on 
board:  and  then  proceeded.)  "  This  vessel  now 
came  alongside  of  us,  and  hailed  us,  having  per- 
ceived that  on  which  we  were  aboard  to  be  of  her  own 
country  ;  they  begged  us  not  to  put  into  Dunkirk, 
but  to  accompany  them  in  their  pursuit  of  a  large 
English  merchantman,  whom  we  should  easily  over- 
take, and  both  together  as  easily  conquer.  Our  cap- 
tain immediately  consented  to  this  proposition,  and 
ordered  all  his  sail  to  be  crowded.  This  was  most 
unwelcome  news  to  me  ;  howcA'er,  he  comforted  me 
all  he  could  by  assuring  me  I  had  nothing  to  fear, 
that  he  would  be  so  far  from  offering  the  least  rude- 
ness to  me  himself,  that  he  would,  at  the  hazard  of 
his  life,  protect  me  from  it.  This  assurance  gave  me 
all  the  consolation  which  my  present  circumstances 
and  the  dreadful  apprehensions  I  had  on  your  dear 
account  would  admit."  (At  which  words  the  ten- 
derest  glances  passed  on  both  sides  between  the  hus- 
band and  wife.) 

"  We  sailed  near  twelve  hours,  when  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  ship  we  were  in  pursuit  of,  and  which 
we  should  probably  have  soon  come  up  with,  had 
not  a  very  thick  mist  ravished  Jier  from  our  eyes-. 
This  mist  continued  several  hours,  and  when  it 
cleared  up  we  discovered  our  companion  at  a  great 
distance  from  us  ;  but  what  gave  us  (I  mean  the 
captain  and  his  crew)  the  greatest  uneasiness  was 
the  sight  of  a  very  large  ship  within  a  mile  of  us, 
which  presently  saluted  us  with  a  gun,  and  now  ap- 
peared to  be  a  third-rate  English  man-of-Avar.  Our 
captain  declared  the  impossibility  of  either  fighting 
or  escaping,  and  accordingly  struck  M'ithout  waiting 
for  the  broadside  which  was  preparing  for  us,  and 
which  perhaps  would  have  prevented  me  from  the 
happiness  I  now  enjoy."  This  occasioned  Heart- 
free  to  change  colour ;  his  wife  therefore  passed  hastily 
to  circumstances  of  a  more  smiling  complexion. 

"  I  greatly  rejoiced  at  this  event,  as  I  thought  it 
would  not  only  restore  me  to  the. safe  possession  of 
my  jewels,  but  to  what  I  value  beyond  all  the  trea- 
sure in  the  universe.  My  expectation,  however,  of 
both  these  was  somewhat  crossed  for  the  present : 
as  to  the  former,  I  was  told  they  should  be  carefully 
preserved  ;  but  that  I  must  prove  my  right  to  them 
before  I  could  expect  their  restoration,  which,  if  I 
mistake  not,  the  captain  did  not  very  eagerly  desire  I 
should  be  able  to  accomplish  :  and  as  to  the  latter,  I 
was  acquainted  that  I  should  be  put  on  board  the 
first  ship  which  they  met  on  her  way  to  England,  but 
that  they  were  proceeding  to  the  West  Indies. 

"  I  had  not  been  long  on  board  the  man-of-war 
before  I  discovered  just  reason  rather  to  lament  than 
to  rejoice  at  the  exchange  of  my  captivity  ;  foi  such 
I  concluded  my  present  situation  to  be.  I  had 
now  another  lover  in  the  captain  of  this  English- 
man, and  much  rougher  and  less  gallant  than  the 
Frenchman  had  been.  He  used  me  with  scarce 
common  civility,  as  indeed  he  showed  very  little  to 
any  other  jierson,  treating  his  officers  little  better 
than  a  man  of  no  great  good-breeding  would  exert 


to  his  meanest  servant,  and  that  too  on  some  very 
irritating  provocation.  As  for  me,  he  addressed  me 
with  the  insolence  of  a  basha  to  a  Circassian  slave ; 
he  talked  to  me  with  the  loose  licence  in  which  the 
most  profligate  libertines  converse  with  harlots,  and 
which  women  abandoned  only  in  a  moderate  degree 
detest  and  abhor.  He  often  kissed  me  with  very 
rude  familiarity,  and  one  day  attempted  further  bru- 
tality ;  when  a  gentleman  on  board,  and  who  was 
in  my  situation,  that  is,  had  been  taken  by  a  priva- 
teer and  was  retaken,  rescued  me  from  his  hands, 
for  which  the  captain  confined  him,  though  he  was 
not  under  his  command,  two  days  in  irons :  when 
he  was  released  (for  I  was  not  suffered  to  visit  him 
in  his  confinement)  I  Avent  to  him  and  thanked  him 
Avith  the  utmost  acknowledgment  for  what  he  had 
done  and  suffered  on  my  account.  The  gentleman 
behaved  to  me  in  the  handsomest  manner  on  this 
occasion ;  told  me  he  AA'as  ashamed  of  the  high 
sense  I  seemed  to  entertain  of  so  small  an  obligation 
of  an  action  to  Avhich  his  duty  as  a  christian  and 
his  honour  as  a  man  obliged  him.  From  this  time 
I  lived  in  great  familiarity  with  this  man,  AA^hom  I 
regarded  as  my  protector,  Avhich  he  professed  him- 
self ready  to  be  on  all  occasions,  expressing  the 
utmost  abhorrence  of  the  captain's  brutality,  espe- 
cially that  shoAvn  tOAvards  me,  and  the  tenderness 
of  a  parent  for  the  preservation  of  my  virtue,  for 
AA'hich  I  was  not  myself  more  solicitous  than  he 
appeared.  He  Avas,  indeed,  the  only  man  I  had 
hitherto  met  since  my  unhappy  departure  who  did 
not  endeavour  by  all  his  looks,  Avords,  and  actions, 
to  assure  me  he  had  a  liking  to  my  unfortunate 
person ;  the  rest  seeming  desirous  of  sacrificing 
the  little  beauty  they  complimented  to  their  desires, 
Avithout  the  least  consideration  of  the  ruin  which  I 
earnestly  represented  to  them  they  Avere  attempting 
to  bring  on  me  and  on  my  future  repose. 

"  I  now  passed  several  days  pretty  free  from  the 
captain's  molestation,  till  one  fatal  night."  Here, 
perceiving  Heartfree  grew  pale,  she  comforted  him 
by  an  assurance  that  Heaven  had  preserved  her 
chastity,  and  again  had  restored  her  unsullied  to  his 
arms.  She  continued  thus :  "  Perhaps  I  gave  it  a 
wrong  epithet  in  the  Avord  fatal ;  but  a  wretched 
night  I  am  sure  I  may  call  it,  for  no  Avoman  Avho 
came  off  A'ictorious  Avas,  I  believe,  ever  in  greater 
danger.  One  night  I  say,  having  drank  his  spirits 
high  with  punch,  in  company  Avith  the  purser,  who 
Avas  the  only  man  in  the  ship  he  admitted  to  his 
table,  the  captain  sent  for  me  into  his  cabin ; 
whither,  though  unwilling,  I  was  obliged  to  go. 
We  were  no  sooner  alone  together  than  he  seized 
me  by  the  hand,  and,  after  affronting  my  ears  with 
discourse  Avhich  I  am  unable  to  repeat,  he  swore  a 
great  oath  that  his  passion  was  to  be  dallied  with 
no  longer ;  that  I  must  not  expect  to  treat  him  in 
the  manner  to  which  a  set  of  blockhead  landmen 
submitted.  None  of  your  coquette  airs,  therefore, 
Avitli  me,  madam,  said  he,  for  I  am  resolved  to  have 
you  this  night.  No  struggling  nor  squalling,  for 
both  will  be  impertinent.  The  first  man  Avho 
offers  to  come  in  here,  I  will  have  his  skin  flay'd 
off  at  the  gangway.  He  then  attempted  to  pull 
me  violently  towards  his  bed.  I  threw  myself  on 
my  knees,  and  Avith  tears  and  entreaties  besought 
his  compassion  ;  but  this  Avas,  I  found,  to  no  pur- 
pose :  I  then  had  recourse  to  threats,  and  endea- 
voured to  frighten  him  Avith  the  consequence  ;  but 
neither  had  this,  though  it  seemed  to  stagger  him 
more  than  the  other  method,  sufficient  force  to 
deliver  me.  At  last  a  stratagem  came  into  my  head, 
of  which  my  perceiving  him  reelgaveme  the  first  hint, 
I  entreated  a  moment's  reprieve  only,  when,  col- 
lecting all  the  spirits   I   could  muster,  I  put  on  a 
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constrained  air  of  gaiety,  and  told  him  with  an 
affected  laugh,  he  was  the  roughest  lover  I  had  ever 
met  with,  and  that  I  believed  I  was  the  first  woman 
he  had  ever  paid  his  addresses  to.  Addresses,  said 
he  ;  d— n  your  addresses  !  I  want  to  undress  you.  I 
then  begged  him  to  let  us  drink  some  punch  to- 
gether ;  for  that  I  loved  a  can  as  well  as  himself, 
and  never  would  grant  the  favour  to  any  man  till  I 
had  drank  a  hearty  glass  with  him.  O  !  said  he,  if 
that  be  all,  you  shall  have  punch  enough  to  dro^vn 
yourself  in.  At  which  words  he  rang  the  bell,  and 
ordered  in  a  gallon  of  that  liquor.  I  was  in  the 
mean  time  obliged  to  suffer  his  nauseous  kisses,  and 
some  rudenesses  which  I  had  great  difficulty  to 
restrain  within  moderate  bounds.  When  the  punch 
came  in  he  took  up  the  bowl  and  drank  my  health 
ostentatiously,  in  such  a  quantity  that  it  consider- 
ably advanced  my  scheme.  I  followed  him  with 
bumpers  as  fast  as  possible,  and  was  myself  obliged 
to  drink  so  much  that  at  another  time  it  would 
have  staggered  my  own  reason,  but  at  present  it  did 
not  affect  me.  At  length,  perceiving  him  veiy  far 
gone,  I  watched  an  opportunity,  and  ran  out  of  the 
cabin,  resolving  to  seek  protection  of  the  sea  if  I 
could  find  no  other;  but  Heaven  was  now  graciously 
pleased  to  relieve  me  ;  for  in  his  attempt  to  pursue 
me  he  reeled  backwards,  and,  falling  down  the  cabin 
stairs,  he  dislocated  his  shoulder  and  so  bruised  him- 
self that  I  was  not  only  preserved  that  night  from 
any  danger  of  my  intended  raVisher,  but  the  acci- 
dent threw  him  into  a  fever  which  endangered  his 
life,  and  whether  he  ever  recovered  or  no  I  am  not 
certain  ;  for  during  his  delirious  fits  the  eldest  lieu- 
tenant commanded  the  ship.  This  Avas  a  virtuous 
and  a  brave  fellow,  who  had  been  twenty-five  years 
in  that  post  without  being  able  to  obtain  a  ship,  and 
had  seen  several  boys,  the  bastards  of  noblemen, 
put  over  his  head.  One  day  while  the  ship  re- 
mained under  his  command  an  English  vessel 
bound  to  Cork  passed  by ;  myself  and  my  friend, 
•who  had  formerly  lain  two  days  in  irons  on  my 
account,  went  on  board  this  ship  with  the  leave  of 
the  good  lieutenant,  who  made  us  such  presents  as 
he  was  able  of  provisions,  and,  congratulating  me  on 
my  delivery  from  a  danger  to  which  none  of  the 
ship's  crew  had  been  strangers,  he  kindly  wished 
us  both  a  safe  voyage." 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

In  which  Mrs.  Heaitfree  continues  the  relation  of  lier 
adventures. 
"  The  first  evening  after  we  were  aboard  this  vessel, 
which  was  a  brigantine,  we  being  then  at  no  very 
great  distance  from  the  Madeiras,  the  most  violent 
storm  arose  from  the  north-west,  in  which  we 
presently  lost  both  our  masts  ;  and  indeed  death 
now  presented  itself  as  inevitable  to  us :  I  need 
not  tell  my  Tommy  what  were  then  my  thoughts. 
Our  danger  was  so  great  that  the  captain  of  the 
ship,  a  professed  atheist,  betook  himself  to  prayers, 
and  the  whole  crew,  abandoning  themselves  for  lost, 
fell  with  the  utmost  eagerness  to  the  emptying  a  cask 
of  brandy,  not  one  drop  of  which  they  swore  sliould 
be  polluted  with  salt  water.  I  observed  here  my  old 
friend  displayed  less  courage  than  I  expected  from 
him.  He  seemed  entirely  swallowed  up  in  despair. 
But  Heaven  be  praised!  we  were  at  last  all  preserved. 
The  storm,  after  above  eleven  hours'  continuance, 
began  to  abate,  and  by  degrees  entirely  ceased,  but 
left  us  still  rolling  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  which 
carried  us  at  their  own  pleasure  to  the  south-east 
a  vast  number  of  leagues.  Our  crew  were  all  dead 
drunk  with  the  brandy  which  they  had  taken  such 
care  to  preserve  from  the  sea  ;  but,  indeed,  had  they 
been  awake,  their  labour  would  have  been  of  very 


little  service,  as  we  had  lost  all  our  rigging,  our 
brigantine  being  reduced  to  a  naked  hulk  only.  In 
this  condition  we  floated  about  thirty  hours,  till  in 
the  midst  of  a  very  dark  night  we  spied  a  light,  which 
seeming  to  approach  us,  grew  so  large  that  our 
sailors  concluded  it  to  be  the  lantern  of  a  man  of 
war  ;  but  when  we  were  cheering  ourselves  with  the 
hopes  of  our  deliverance  from  this  wretched  situa- 
tion, on  a  sudden,  to  our  great  concern,  the  light 
entirely  disappeared,  and  left  us  in  a  despair  in- 
creased by  the  remembrance  of  those  pleasing  ima- 
ginations with  which  we  had  entertained  our  minds 
during  its  appearance.  The  rest  of  the  night  we 
passed  in  melancholy  conjectures  on  the  light  which 
had  deserted  us,  which  the  major  part  of  the  sailors 
concluded  to  be  a  meteor.  In  this  distress  we  had 
one  comfort,  which  was  a  plentiful  store  of  provision  ; 
this  so  supported  the  spirits  of  the  sailors,  that  they 
declared  had  they  but  a  sufficient  quantity  of  brandy 
they  cared  not  whether  they  saw  land  for  a  month 
to  come  ;  but  indeed  we  were  much  nearer  it  than 
we  imagined,  as  we  perceived  at  break  of  day.  One 
of  the  most  knowing  of  the  crew  declared  we  were 
near  the  continent  of  Africa ;  but  when  we  were 
within  three  leagues  of  it  a  second  violent  storm 
arose  from  the  north,  so  that  we  again  gave  over  all 
hopes  of  safety.  This  storm  was  not  quite  so  out- 
rageous as  the  former,  but  of  much  longer  continu- 
ance, for  it  lasted  near  three  days,  and  drove  us 
an  immense  number  of  leagues  to  the  south.  We 
were  within  a  league  of  the  shore,  expecting  every 
moment  our  ship  to  be  dashed  to  pieces,  when  the 
tempest  ceased  all  on  a  sudden  ;  but  the  waves  still 
continued  to  roll  like  mountains,  and  before  the  sea 
recovered  its  calm  motion  our  ship  was  thrown  so 
near  the  land  that  the  captain  ordered  out  his  boat, 
declaring  he  had  scarce  any  hopes  of  saving  her ; 
and  indeed  we  had  not  quitted  her  many  minutes 
before  we  saw  the  justice  of  his  apprehensions,  for 
she  struck  against  a  rock  and  immediately  sunk. 
The  behaviour  of  the  sailors  on  this  occasion  very 
much  affected  me  ;  they  beheld  their  ship  perish  with 
the  tenderness  of  a  lover  or  a  parent ;  they  spoke  of 
her  as  the  fondest  husband  would  of  his  wife  ;  and 
many  of  them,  who  seemed  to  have  no  tears  in 
their  composition,  shed  them  plentifully  at  her  sink- 
ing. The  captain  himself  cried  out.  Go  thy  way, 
charming  Molly,  the  sea  never  devoured  a  lovelier 
morsel.  If  I  have  fifty  vessels  I  shall  never  love  ano- 
ther like  thee.  Poor  slut !  I  shall  remember  thee  to 
my  dying  day.  Well,  the  boat  now  conveyed  us  all 
safe  to  shore,  where  we  landed  Avith  very  little  diffi- 
culty. It  was  now  about  noon,  and  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  which  descended  almost  perpendicular  on  our 
heads,  Avere  extremely  hot  and  troublesome.  How- 
ever, Ave  travelled  through  this  extreme  heat  about 
five  miles  over  a  plain.  This  brought  us  to  a  vast 
wood,  which  extended  itself  as  far  as  we  could  see 
both  to  the  right  and  left,  and  seemed  to  me  to  put 
an  entire  end  to  our  progress.  Here  we  decreed  to 
rest  and  dine  on  the  provision  Avhich  Ave  had  brought 
from  the  ship,  of  which  we  had  sufficient  for  very 
few  meals  ;  our  boat  being  so  overloaded  Avith  peo- 
ple that  we  had  very  little  room  for  luggage  of  any 
kind.  Our  repast  Avas  salt  pork  broiled,  which 
the  keenness  of  hunger  made  so  delicious  to  my 
companions  that  they  fed  very  heartily  upon  it.  As 
for  myself,  the  fatigue  of  my  body  and  the  vexation 
of  my  mind  had  so  thoroughly  weakened  me,  that  I 
Avas  almost  entirely  deprived  of  appetite  ;  and  the 
utmost  dexterity  of  the  most  accomplished  French 
cook  would  have  been  ineffectual  had  he  endeavour- 
ed to  tempt  me  with  delicacies.  I  thought  myself 
vei7  little  a  gainer  by  my  late  escape  from  the  tem- 
pest, by  which  I  seemed  only  to  have  exchanged  the 
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element  in  -svhich  I  was  presently  to  die.  ^A  hen  our 
company  had  sufficiently,  and  indeed  very  plenti- 
fullv,  feasted  themselves,  they  resolved  to  enter  the 
wood  and  endeavour  to  pass  it,  in  expectation  of 
findins  some  inhabitants,  at  least  some  provision. 
AVe  proceeded  therefore  in  the  following  order  :  one 
man  in  the  front  with  a  hatchet,  to  clear  our  way, 
and  two  others  followed  him  with  guns,  to  protect 
the  rest  from  wild  beasts  ;  then  walked  the  rest  of 
our  company,  and  last  of  all  the  captain  himself, 
beinn-  armed'likewise  with  a  gun,  to  defend  us  from 
anv  attack  behind— in  the  rear,  I  think  you  call  it. 
Aiid  thus  our  whole  company,  being  fourteen  m 
number,  travelled  on  till  night  overtook  us,  without 
seeing  anything  unless  a  few  birds  and  some  very 
insignificant  animals.  AVe  rested  all  night  under 
thel^overt  of  some  trees,  and  indeed  we  very  little 
wanted  shelter  at  that  season,  the  heat  in  the  day 
beinw  the  only  inclemency  we  had  to  combat  with 
in  this  climate.  I  cannot  "help  telling  you  my  old 
friend  lay  still  nearest  to  me  on  the  ground,  and  de- 
clared he  would  be  my  protector  should  any  of  the 
sailors  offer  rudeness  ;  but  I  can  acquit  them  of  any 
such  attempt;  nor  was  I  ever  affronted  by  any  one, 
more  than  with  a  coarse  expression,  proceeding 
rather  from  the  roughness  and  ignorance  of  their 
education  than  from  any  abandoned  principle,  or 
want  of  humanity. 

"  AVe  had  now'  proceeded  very  little  way  on  our 
next  day's  marcli  when  one  of  the  sailors,  having 
skipped  nimbly  up  a  hill,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
speaking  trumpet  informed  us  that  he  saw  a  town 
a  very  little  way  off.  This  news  so  comforted  me, 
and  gave  me  such  strength,  as  well  as  spirits,  that, 
with  the  help  of  my  old  friend  and  another,  who 
suffered  me  to  lean  on  them,  I,  with  much  diffi- 
culty, attained  the  summit ;  but  was  so  absolutely 
overcome  in  climbing  it,  that  I  had  no  longer  suffi- 
cient strength  to  support  my  tottering  limbs,  and  was 
obliged  to  lay  myself  again  on  the  ground ;  nor 
could  they  prevail  on  me  to  undertake  descending 
through  a  very  thick  wood  into  a  plain,  at  the  end 
of  which  indeed  appeared  some  houses,  or  rather 
huts,  but  at  a  much  greater  distance  than  the  sailor 
had  assured  us  ;  the  little  way,  as  he  had  called  it, 
seeming  to  me  full  twenty  miles,  nor  was  it,  I  believe, 
much  less." 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Containing  incidents  veiy  surprising. 
The  captain  declared  he  would,  without  delay,  pro- 
ceed to  the  town  before  him  ;  in  which  resolution 
he  was  seconded  by  all  the  crew  ;  but  when  I  could 
not  be  persuaded,  nor  was  I  able  to  travel  any  far- 
ther before  I  had  rested  myself,  my  old  friend  pro- 
tested he  would  not  leave  me,  but  would  stay  be- 
hind as  my  guard ;  and,  when  I  had  refreshed  my- 
self with  a  little  repose,  he  would  attend  me  to  the 
town,  which  the  captain  promised  he  would  not  leave 
before  he  had  seen  us. 

"  They  were  no  sooner  departed  than  (having 
first  thanked  my  protector  for  his  care  of  me)  I 
resigned  myself  to  sleep,  which  immediately  closed 
my  eyelids,  and  would  probably  have  detained  me 
very  long  in  his  gentle  dominion,  had  I  not  been 
awaked  with  a  squeeze  by  the  hand  by  my  guard, 
which  I  at  first  thought  intended  to  alarm  me 
with  the  danger  of  some  wild  beast  ;  but  I  soon 
perceived  it  arose  from  a  softer  motive,  and  that  a 
gentle  swain  was  the  only  wild  beast  I  had  to  appre- 
hend. He  began  now  to  disclose  his  passion  in  the 
strongest  manner  imaginable,  indeed  with  a  warmtli 
rather  beyond  that  of  both  my  former  lovers,  but  as 
yet  without  any  attempt  of  absolute  force.     On  my 


side  remonstrances  were  made  in  more  bitter  excla- 
mations and  revilings  than  I  had  used  to  any,  that 
villain  AVikl  excepted.  I  told  him  he  was  the 
basest  and  most  treacherous  wretch  alive;  and  his 
having  cloked  his  iniquitous  designs  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  virtue  and  friendship  added  an  ineffable 
degree  of  horror  to  them  ;  that  I  detested  him  of  all 
mankind  the  most,  and  could  I  be  brought  to  yield 
to  prostitution,  he  should  be  the  last  to  enjoy  the 
ruins  of  my  honour.  He  suffered  himself  not  to 
be  provoked  by  this  language,  but  only  changed 
his  method  of  solicitation  from  flattery  to  bribery. 
He  unripped  the  lining  of  his  waistcoat,  and 
pulled  forth  several  jewels ;  these,  he  said,  he 
had  preserved  from  infinite  danger  to  the  happiest 
purpose,  if  I  could  be  won  by  them.  I  rejected 
them  often  with  the  utmost  indignation,  till  at  last, 
casting  my  eye,  rather  by  accident  than  design, 
on  a  diamond  necklace,  a  thought  like  lightning 
shot  through  my  mind,  and,  in  an  instant,  I  remem- 
bered that  this  was  the  very  necklace  you  had  sold 
the  cursed  count,  the  cause  of  all  our  misfortunes. 
The  confusion  of  ideas  into  which  this  surprise  hur- 
ried me  prevented  me  reflecting  on  the  villain  who 
then  stood  before  me  ;  but  the  first  recollection  pre- 
sently told  me  it  could  be  no  other  than  the  count 
himself,  the  wicked  tool  of  AA'ild's  barbarity.  Good 
heavens  !  what  was  then  my  condition  !  How  shall 
I  describe  the  tumult  of  passions  which  then  la- 
boured in  my  breast  1  However,  as  I  was  happily 
unknown  to  him,  the  least  suspicion  on  his  side  was 
altogether  impossible.  He  imputed,  therefore,  the 
eagerness  with  which  I  gazed  on  the  jewels  to  a 
very  wrong  cause,  and  endeavoured  to  put  as  much 
additional  softness  into  his  comitenance  as  he  was 
able.  My  fears  were  a  little  quieted,  and  I  was  re- 
solved to  be  very  liberal  of  promises,  and  hoped  so 
thoroughly  to  persuade  him  of  my  venality  that  he 
might,  without  any  doiibt,  be  draAvn  in  to  wait  the 
captain  and  crew's  return,  who  Would,  I  was  very 
certain,  not  only  preserve  me  from  his  violence,  but 
secure  the  restoration  of  what  you  had  been  so 
cruelly  robbed  of.  But,  alas !  I  was  mistaken." 
Mrs.  Heartfree,  again  perceiving  symptoms  of  the 
utmost  disquietude  in  her  husband's  countenance, 
cried  out,  "  My  dear,  don't  you  apprehend  any 
liarm. — But,  to  deliver  you  as  soon  as  possible  from 
your  anxiety — when  he  perceived  I  declined  the 
warmth  of  his  addresses  he  begged  me  to  consider  ; 
he  changed  at  once  his  voice  and  features,  and,  in  a 
very  different  tone  from  what  he  had  hitherto 
affected,  he  swore  I  should  not  deceive  him  as  I  had 
the  cajjtain  ;  that  fortune  had  kindly  thro'wn  an  op- 
portunity in  his  way  which  he  was  resolved  not 
foolishly  to  lose  ;  and  concluded  with  a  violent  oath 
that  he  was  determined  to  enjoy  me  that  moment, 
and  therefore  I  knew  the  consequence  of  resistance. 
He  then  caught  me  in  his  arms,  and  began  such  rude 
attempts,  that  I  screamed  out  with  all  the  force  I 
could,  though  I  had  so  little  hopes  of  being  rescued, 
when  there  suddenly  rushed  forth  from  a  thicket  a 
creature  which,  at  his  first  appearance,  and  in  the 
hurry  of  spirits  I  then  was,  I  did  not  take  for  a  man  ; 
but,  indeed,  had  he  been  the  fiercest  of  wild  beasts, 
I  should  have  rejoiced  at  his  devouring  us  both.  I 
scarce  perceived  he  had  a  musket  in  his  hand  be- 
fore he  struck  my  ravisher  such  a  blow  with  it  that 
he  felled  him  at  my  feet.  He  then  advanced  witli  a 
gentle  air  towards  me,  and  told  me  in  French  he 
was  extremely  glad  he  had  been  luckily  present  to 
my  assistance.  He  was  naked,  except  his  middle 
and  his  feet,  if  I  can  call  a  body  so  which  was 
covered  with  hair  almost  equal  to  any  beast  what- 
ever. Indeed,  his  appearance  was  so  horrid  in  my 
eyes,  that  the  friendship  he  had  shown  me,  as  well 
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as  hia  courteous  behaviour,  could  not  entirely  re- 
move the  dread  I  had  conceived  from  his  ligure.  I 
believe  he  saw  this  very  visibly ;  for  he  begged  me 
not  to  be  frightened,  since,  whatever  accident  had 
brought  me  thither,  I  should  have  reason  to  thank 
heaven  for  meeting  him,  at  whose  hands  I  might 
assure  myself  of  the  utmost  civility  and  protection. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  consternation,  I  had  spirits 
enough  to  take  up  the  casket  of  jevvels  which  the 
villain,  in  falling,  had  dropped  out  of  his  hands,  and 
conveyed  it  into  my  pocket.  My  deliverer,  telling 
me  that  I  seemed  extremely  weak  and  faint,  desired 
me  to  refresh  myself  at  his  little  hut,  which,  he  said, 
was  hard  by.  If  his  demeanour  had  been  less  kind 
and  obliging,  my  desperate  situation  must  have  lent 
me  confidence  ;  for  sure  the  alternative  could  not  be 
doubtful,  whether  I  should  rather  trust  this  man, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  savage  outside,  expressed 
so  much  devotion  to  serve  me,  which  at  least  I  was 
not  certain  of  the  falsehood  of,  or  should  abide  with 
one  whom  I  so  perfectly  well  knew  to  be  an  accom- 
plished villain.  I  therefore  committed  myself  to 
his  guidance,  though  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  and  beg- 
ged him  to  have  compassion  on  my  innocence,  which 
was  absolutely  in  his  power.  He  said,  the  treat- 
ment he  had  been  witness  of,  which  he  supposed 
was  from  one  who  had  broken  his  trust  towards 
me,  sufficiently  justified  my  suspicion  ;  but  begged 
me  to  dry  my  eyes,  and  he  would  soon  convince  me 
that  I  was  with  a  man  of  different  sentiments.  The 
kind  accents  which  accompanied  these  words  gave 
me  some  comfort,  which  was  assisted  by  the  re- 
possession of  our  jewels  by  an  accident  strongly 
savouring  of  the  disposition  of  Providence  in  my 
favour. 

"  We  left  the  vUlain  weltering  in  his  blood, 
though  beginning  to  recover  a  little  motion,  and 
walked  together  to  his  hut,  or  rather  cave,  for  it  was 
under  ground,  on  the  side  of  a  hill ;  the  situation 
was  very  pleasant,  and  from  its  mouth  we  over- 
looked a  large  plain  and  the  town  I  had  before 
seen.  As  soon  as  I  entered  it,  he  desired  me  to  sit 
down  on  a  bench  of  earth,  which  served  him  for 
chairs,  and  then  laid  before  me  some  fruits,  the 
wild  product  of  that  country,  one  or  two  of  which 
had  an  excellent  flavour.  He  likewise  produced 
some  baked  flesh,  a  little  resembling  that  of  venison. 
He  then  brought  forth  a  bottle  of  brandy,  which  he 
said  had  remained  with  him  ever  since  his  settling 
there,  now  above  thirty  years,  during  all  which 
time  he  had  never  opened  it,  his  only  liquor  being 
water ;  that  he  had  reserved  this  bottle  as  a  cordial 
in  sickness ;  but,  he  thanked  heaven,  he  had  never 
yet  had  occasion  for  it.  He  then  acquainted  me 
that  he  was  a  hermit,  that  he  had  been  formerly  cast 
away  on  that  coast,  with  his  wife,  whom  he  dearly 
loved,  but  could  not  preserve  from  perishing ;  on 
which  account  he  had  resolved  never  to  return  to 
France,  which  was  his  native  country,  but  to  devote 
himself  to  prayer  and  a  holy  life,  placing  all  his 
hopes  in  the  blessed  expectation  of  meeting  that  dear 
woman  again  in  heaven,  where,  he  was  convinced, 
she  was  now  a  saint  and  an  interceder  for  him.  He 
said  he  had  exchanged  a  watch  with  the  king  of 
that  country,  whom  he  described  to  be  a  very  just 
and  good  man,  for  a  gun,  some  powder,  shot,  and 
ball,  with  which  he  sometimes  provided  himself 
food,  but  more  generally  used  it  in  defending  him- 
self against  wild  beasts  ;  so  that  his  diet  was  chiefly 
of  the  vegetable  kind.  He  told  me  many  more  cir- 
cumstances, which  I  may  relate  to  j'ou  hereafter : 
but,  to  be  as  concise  as  possible  at  present,  he  at 
length  greatly  comforted  me  by  promising  to  con- 
duct me  to  a  sea-port,  where  I  might  Ivave  an  oppor- 


tunity to  meet  with  some  vessels  trafficking  for  slaves ; 
and  whence  I  might  once  more  commit  myself  to 
that  element  which,  though  I  had  already  suffered 
so  much  on  it,  I  must  again  trust  to  put  me  in  pos- 
session of  all  I  loved. 

"  The  character  he  gave  me  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  we  saw  below  us,  and  of  their  king,  made 
me  desirous  of  being  conducted  thither ;  especially 
as  I  very  much  wished  to  see  the  captain  and 
sailors,  who  had  behaved  very  kindly  to  me,  and 
with  whom,  notwithstanding  all  the  civil  behaviour 
of  the  hermit,  I  was  rather  easier  in  my  mind  than 
alone  with  this  single  man  ;  but  he  dissuaded  me 
greatly  from  attempting  such  a  walk  till  I  had  re- 
cruited my  spirits  with  rest,  desiring  me  to  repose 
myself  on  his  couch  or  bank,  saying  that  he  himself 
would  retire  without  the  cave,  where  he  would  remain 
as  my  guard.  I  accepted  this  kind  proposal,  but  it  was 
long  before  I  could  procure  any  slumber  ;  however, 
at  length,  weariness  prevailed  over  my  fears,  and  I 
enjoyed  several  hours'  sleep.  AVhen  I  awaked  I 
found  my  faithful  centinel  on  his  post  and  ready  at 
my  summons.  This  behaviour  infused  some  con- 
fidence into  me,  and  I  now  repeated  my  request 
that  he  would  go  with  me  to  the  town  below ;  but 
he  answered,  it  would  be  better  advised  to  take 
some  repast  before  I  undertook  the  journey,  which 
I  should  find  much  longer  than  it  appeared.  I  con- 
sented, and  he  set  forth  a  greater  variety  of  fruits 
than  before,  of  which  I  ate  very  plentifully.  My  colla- 
tion being  ended,  I  renewed  the  mention  of  my  walk, 
but  he  still  persisted  in  dissuading  me,  telling  me 
that  I  was  not  yet  strong  enough  ;  that  I  could  re- 
pose myself  nowhere  with  greater  safety  than  in  his 
cave ;  and  that,  for  his  part,  he  could  have  no 
greater  happiness  than  that  of  attending  me,  adding, 
with  a  sigh,  it  was  a  happiness  he  should  envy  any 
other  more  than  all  the  gifts  of  fortune.  You  may 
imagine  I  began  now  to  entertain  suspicions  ;  but  he 
presently  removed  all  doubt  by  throwing  himself  at 
my  feet  and  expressing  the  warmest  passion  for  me. 
I  should  have  now  sunk  with  despair  had  he  not  ac- 
companied these  professions  with  the  most  vehement 
protestations  that  he  would  never  offer  me  any  other 
force  but  that  of  entreaty,  and  that  he  would  rather 
die  the  most  cruel  death  by  my  coldness  than  gain 
the  highest  bliss  by  becoming  the  occasion  of  a  tear 
of  sorrow  to  these  bright  eyes,  which  he  said  were 
stars,  under  whose  benign  influence  alone  he  could 
enjoy,  or  indeed  suffer  life."  She  was  repeating 
many  more  compliments  he  made  her,  when  a  horrid 
uproar,  Avhich  alarmed  the  whole  gate,  put  a  stop  to 
her  narration  at  present.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
give  the  reader  a  better  idea  of  the  noise  which  now 
arose  than  by  desiring  him  to  imagine  I  had  the  hun- 
dred tongues  the  poet  once  wished  for,  and  was 
vociferating  from  them  all  at  once,  by  hollaing, 
scolding,  crying,  swearing,  bellowing,  and,  in  short, 
by  every  different  articulation  which  is  within  the 
scope  of  the  human  organ. 

CHAPTER  X. 

A  horrible  uproar  in  the  gate. 
But  however  great  an  idea  the  reader  may  hence 
conceive  of  this  uproar,  he  will  think  the  occasion 
more  than  adequate  to  it  when  he  is  informed  that 
our  hero  (I  blush  to  name  it)  had  discovered  an 
injury  done  to  his  honour,  and  that  in  the  tenderest 
point.  In  a  word,  reader  (for  thou  must  know  it, 
though  it  give  thee  the  greatest  horror  imaginable),  he 
had  caught  Fireblood  in  the  arms  of  his  lovely  Lfetitia. 
As  the  generous  bull  who,  having  long  depastured 
among  a  number  of  cows,  and  thence  contracted  an 
opinion  that  these  cows  are  all  his  own  property, 
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if  he  beholds  another  bull  bestride  a  cow  within  his 
walks,  he  roars  aloud,  and  threatens  instant  ven- 
Ceance  with  his  horns,  till  the  whole  parish  are 
alarmed  with  his  bellowing;  not  with  less  noise 
nor  less  dreadful  menaces  did  the  fury  of  Wild 
burst  forth  and  terrify  the  whole  gate.  Long  time 
did  ra"-e  render  his  voice  inarticulate  to  the  hearer  ; 
as  when,  at  a  visiting  day,  fifteen  or  sixteen  or 
perhaps  twice  as  many  females,  of  delicate  but 
shrill  pipes,  ejaculate  all  at  once  on  difference  sub- 
jects, all  is  sound  only,  the  harmony  entirely  melo- 
dious indeed,  hut  conveys  no  idea  to  our  ears  ;  but 
at  length,  when  reason  began  to  get  the  better  of 
his  passion,  which  latter,  being  deserted  by  his 
breath,  began  a  little  to  retreat,  the  following  ac- 
cents leapt  over  the  hedge  of  his  teeth,  or  rather 
the  ditch  of  his  gums,  whence  those  hedgestakes  had 
long  since  by  a  patten  been  displaced  in  battle  with 
an  amazon  of  Drury. 

* "  Man  of  honour  !  doth  this  become  a  friend  1 

Could  I  have  expected  such  a  breach  of  all  the  laws 
of  honour  from  thee,  whom  I  had  taught  to  walk  in 
its  paths  1     Hadst  thou  chosen  any  other  way  to  in- 
jure my  confidence   I   could  have  forgiven  it ;  but 
this  is  a  stab  in  the  tenderest  part,  a  wound  never  to 
be  healed,  an  injury  never  to  be  repaired  ;   for  it  is 
not  only  the  loss  of  an  agreeable  companion,  of  the 
affection  of  a  wife  dearer  to  my  soul  than  life  itself, 
it  is  not  this  loss  alone  I  lament ;  this  loss  is  accom- 
panied with   disgrace  and    with    dishonour.       The 
blood  of  the  Wilds,  which  hath  run  with  such  unin- 
terrupted purity  through   so  many  generations,  this 
blood  is  fouled,  is  contaminated :    hence    flow  my 
tears,    hence    arises   my   grief.     This   is  the  injury 
never  to  be  redressed,  nor  ever  to  be  with  honour 
forgiven."     "  M in  a  bandbox  !"  answered  Fire- 
blood  ;  "  here  is  a  noise   about  your  honour !   If  the 
mischief  done  to  your  blood  be  all  you  complain  of, 
I  am  sure  you  complain  of  nothing  ;  for  my  blood  is 
as  good  as  yours."     "  You  have  no  conception,"  re- 
plied Wild,  "  of  the  tenderness  of  lionour  ;  you  know 
not  how  nice  and  delicate   it  is  in  both  sexes  ;  so 
delicate   that  the  least  breath   of  air  which  rudely 
blows  on  it  destroys  it."      "  I  will  prove  from  your 
own  words,"  says  Fireblood,   "  I  have  not  wronged 
your  honour.     Have  you  not  often  told  me  that  the 
honour  of  a  man  consisted  in  receiving  no  affront 
from  his  own  sex,  and  that  of  woman   in  receiving 
no  kindness  from  ours  1     Now,  sir,   if  I  have  given 
you  no  affront,  how  have  I   injured  your  honour  1" 
"  But  doth  not  everything,"  cried  Wild,  "  of  the  wife 
belong  to  the  husband?     A  married  man,  therefore, 
hath  his  wife's  honour  as  well  as  his  own,  and  by 
injuring  hers  you   injure   his.       How    cruelly   you 
have  hurt  me  in  this  tender  part  I  need  not  repeat ; 
the  whole  gate  knows  it,  and  the   world  shall.     I 
will    apply    to    Doctors'   Commons  for    my    redress 
against   her;  I  will   shake  off  as  much  of    my   dis- 
honour as  I  can  by  parting  with  her  ;  and  as  for 
you,  expect  to  hear  of  me  in  Westminster-hall  ;  the 
modern  method  of  repairing  these  breaches  and  of 
resenting  this   affront."     "  D — n  your  eyes  !"  cries 
Fireblood  ;  "  I  fear  you  not,  nor  do  I  believe  a  word 
you  say."     "  Nay,  if  you  affront  me  personally," 
says   Wild,    "  another   sort   of    resentment   is   pre- 
scribed."    At  which  word,  advancing  to  Fireblood, 
he  presented  him  with  a  box  on  the  ear,  which  the 
youth  immediately  returned  ;  and  now  our  hero  and 
his  friend  fell  to  boxing,  though  with  some  diffi- 
culty, both  being  encumbered  with  the  chains  which 
they  wore  between  their  legs  :  a  few  blows  passed  on 
both    sides   before   the    gentlemen   vrho    stood     by 

•  The  beginning  of  this  speecli  is  lost. 


stepped  in  and  parted  the  combatants ;  and  now, 
both  parties  having  whispered  each  other,  that, 
if  they  outlived  the  ensuing  sessions  and  escaped 
the  tree,  one  should  give  and  the  other  should 
receive  satisfaction  in  single  combat,  they  sepa- 
rated and  the  gate  soon  recovered  its  former  tran- 
quillity. 

Mrs.  Heartfree  was  then  desired  by  the  justice 
and  her  husband  both,  to  conclude  her  story,  which 
she  did  in  the  words  of  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XL 

The  conclusion  of  Mrs.  Heartfree's  adventures. 
*•  Tf  I  mistake  not,  I  was  interrupted  just  as  I  was 
beginning  to  repeat  some  of  the  compliments  made 
me  by  the  hermit."  "  Just  as  you  had  finished 
them,  I  believe,  madam,"  said  the  justice.  "Very 
well,  sir,"  said  she  ;  "  I  am  sure  I  have  no  pleasure 
in  the  repetition.  He  concluded  then  with  telling 
me,  though  I  was  in  his  eyes  the  most  charming 
woman  in  the  world,  and  might  tempt  a  saint  to 
abandon  the  ways  of  holiness,  yet  my  beauty  in- 
spired him  with  a  much  tenderer  affection  towards 
me  than  to  purcliase  any  satisfaction  of  his  own  de- 
sires with  my  misery ;  if  therefore  I  could  be  so 
cruel  to  him  to  reject  his  honest  and  sincere  address, 
nor  could  submit  to  a  solitary  life  with  one  who 
would  endeavour  by  all  possible  means  to  make  me 
happy,  I  had  no  force  to  dread ;  for  that  I  was  as 
much  at  my  liberty  as  if  I  was  in  France,  or  Eng- 
land, or  any  other  free  country.  I  repulsed  him 
with  the  same  civility  with  which  he  advanced  ;  and 
told  him  that,  as  he  professed  great  regard  to  reli- 
gion, I  was  convinced  he  would  cease  from  all  far- 
ther solicitation  when  I  informed  him  that,  if  I  had  no 
other  objection,  my  own  innocence  would  not  admit 
of  my  hearing  him  on  this  subject,  for  that  I  was 
married.  He  started  a  little  at  that  word,  and  was 
for  some  time  silent ;  but,  at  length  recovering  him- 
self, he  began  to  urge  the  uncertainty  of  my  hus- 
band's being  alive,  and  the  probability  of  the  con- 
trary. He  then  spoke  of  marriage  as  of  a  civil 
policy  only,  on  which  head  he  urged  many  argu- 
ments not'worth  repeating,  and  was  growing  so  very 
eager  and  importunate  that  I  know  not  whither  his 
passion  might  have  hurried  him  had  not  three  of  the 
sailors,  well  armed,  appeared  at  that  instant  in  sight 
of  the  cave.  I  no  sooner  saw  them  than,  exulting 
with  the  utmost  inward  joy,  I  told  him  my  com- 
panions were  come  for  me,  and  that  I  must  now 
take  my  leave  of  him ;  assuring  him  that  I  would 
always  remember,  with  the  most  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment, the  favours  I  had  received  at  his  hands. 
He  fetched  a  very  heavy  sigh,  and,  squeezing  me 
tenderly  by  the  hand,  he  saluted  my  lips  with  a 
little  more  eagerness  than  the  European  salutations 
admit  of,  and  told  me  he  should  likewise  remember 
my  arrival  at  his  cave  to  the  last  day  of  his  life, 
adding,  O  that  he  could  there  spend  the  whole  in 
the  company  of  one  whose  bright  eyes  had  kindled — 
but  I  know  you  will  think,  sir,  that  we  women  love 
to  repeat  the  compliments  made  us,  I  will  therefore 
omit  them.  In  a  word,  the  sailors  being  now  ar- 
rived, I  quitted  him  with  some  compassion  for  the 
reluctance  with  which  he  parted  from  me,  and  went 
forward  with  my  companions. 

"  We  had  proceeded  but  a  very  few  paces  before 
one  of  the  sailors  said  to  his  comrades,  ♦  D — n  me, 
Jack,  who  knows  whether  yon  fellow  hath  not  some 
good  flip  in  his  cavef  I  innocently  answered,  the 
poor  wretch  had  only  one  bottle  of  brandy.  '  Hath 
he  so'!'  cries  the  sailor  ;  '  'Fore  George,  we  will  taste 
it ;'  and  so  saying  they  immediately  returned  back, 
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and  myself  with  them.  "We  found  the  poor  man 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  expressing  all  the  symptoms 
of  misery  and  lamentation.  I  told  him  in  French 
(for  the  sailors  could  not  speak  that  language)  what 
they  wanted.  He  pointed  to  the  place  where  the 
bottle  was  deposited,  saying  they  were  welcome  to 
that  and  whatever  else  he  had,  and  added  he  cared 
not  if  they  took  his  life  also.  The  sailors  searched 
the  whole  cave,  where  finding  nothing  more  which 
they  deemed  worth  their  taking,  they  walked  off 
with  the  bottle,  and,  immediately  emptying  it  with- 
out offering  me  a  di'op,  they  proceeded  with  me 
towards  the  town. 

"  In  our  way  I  observed  one  whisper  another, 
-while  he  kept  his  eye  stedfastly  fixed  on  me.  This 
gave  me  some  uneasiness  ;  but  the  other  answered, 
« No,  d — n  me,  the  captain  will  never  forgive  us : 
besides,  we  have  enough  of  it  among  the  black  wo- 
men, and,  in  my  mind,  one  colour  is  as  good  as 
another.'  This  was  enough  to  give  me  violent  ap- 
prehensions ;  but  I  heard  no  more  of  that  kind  till 
we  came  to  the  town,  where,  in  about  six  hours,  I 
arrived  in  safety. 

"  As  soon  as  I  came  to  the  captain  he  inquired 
what  was  become  of  my  friend,  meaning  the  vil- 
lanous  count.  When  he  was  informed  by  me  of 
what  had  happened,  he  wished  me  heartily  joy  of 
my  delivery,  and,  expressing  the  utmost  abhorrence 
of  such  baseness,  swore  if  ever  he  met  him  he  would 
cut  his  throat;  but,  indeed,  we  both  concluded  that  he 
had  died  of  the  blow  which  the  hermit  had  given  him. 

"  I  was  now  introduced  to  the  chief  magistrate  of 
this  country,  who  was  desirous  of  seeing  me.  I  will 
give  you  a  short  description  of  him.  He  was  chosen 
(as  is  the  custom  there)  for  his  superior  bravery  and 
wisdom.  His  power  is  entirely  absolute  during  his 
continuance  ;  but,  on  the  first  deviation  from  equity 
and  justice,  he  is  liable  to  be  deposed  and  punished 
by  the  people,  the  elders  of  whom,  once  a  year,  as- 
semble to  examine  into  his  conduct.  Besides  the 
danger  which  these  examinations,  which  are  very 
strict,  expose  him  to,  his  office  is  of  such  care  and 
trouble  that  nothing  but  that  restless  love  of  power 
so  predominant  in  the  mind  of  man  could  make  it 
the  object  of  desire,  for  he  is  indeed  the  only  slave 
of  all  the  natives  of  this  country.  He  is  obliged,  in 
time  of  peace,  to  hear  the  complaint  of  every  person 
in  his  dominions  and  to  render  him  justice  ;  for 
which  purpose  every  one  may  demand  an  audience 
of  him,  unless  during  the  hour  which  he  is  allowed 
for  dinner,  when  he  sits  alone  at  the  table,  and  is 
attended  in  the  most  public  manner  with  more  than 
European  ceremony.  This  is  done  to  create  an 
awe  and  respect  towards  him  in  the  eye  of  the  vul- 
gar ;  but  lest  it  should  elevate  him  too  much  in  his 
own  opinion,  in  order  to  his  humiliation  he  receives 
every  evening  in  private,  from  a  kind  of  beadle,  a 
gentle  kick  on  his  posteriors  ;  besides  which  he 
wears  a  ring  in  his  nose,  somewhat  resembling  that 
we  ring  our  pigs  with,  and  a  chain  round  his  neck 
not  unlike  that  worn  by  our  aldermen  ;  both  which 
I  suppose  to  be  emblematical,  but  heard  not  the 
reasons  of  either  assigned.  There  are  many  more 
particularities  among  these  people  which,  when  I 
have  an  opportunity,  I  may  relate  to  you.  The 
second  day  after  my  return  from  court  one  of  his 
officers,  whom  they  call  Schach  Pimpach,  waited 
upon  me,  and,  by  a  French  interpreter  who  lives 
here,  informed  me  that  the  chief  magistrate  liked  my 
person,  and  offered  me  an  immense  present  if  I 
would  suffer  him  to  enjoy  it  (this  is,  it  seems,  their 
common  form  of  making  love).  I  rejected  the  pre- 
sent, and  never  heard  any  further  solicitation  ;  for, 
as  it  is  no  shame  for  women  here  to  consent  at  the 
first  proposal,  so  they  never  receive  a  second. 


"  I  had  resided  in  this  town  a  week  when  the 
captain  informed  me  that  a  number  of  slaves,  who 
had  been  taken  captives  in  war,  were  to  be  guarded 
to  the  sea-side,  where  they  were  to  be  sold  to  the 
merchants  Avho  traded  in  them  to  America ;  that  if 
I  would  embrace  this  opportunity  I  might  assure 
myself  of  finding  a  passage  to  America,  and  thence 
to  England ;  acquainting  me  at  the  same  time  that 
he  himself  intended  to  go  with  them.  I  readily 
agreed  to  accompany  him.  The  chief,  being  ad- 
vertised of  our  designs,  sent  for  us  both  to  court, 
and,  without  mentioning  a  word  of  love  to  me, 
having  presented  me  with  a  very  rich  jewel,  of  less 
value,  he  said,  than  my  chastity,  took  a  very  civil 
leave,  recommending  me  to  the  care  of  heaven,  and 
ordering  us  a  large  supply  of  provisions  for  our 
journey. 

"  We  were  provided  with  mules  for  ourselves 
and  what  we  carried  with  us,  and  in  nine  days 
reached  the  sea-shore,  where  we  found  an  English 
vessel  ready  to  receive  both  us  and  the  slaves.  We 
went  aboard  it,  and  sailed  the  next  day  with  a  fair 
wind  for  New  England,  where  I  hoped  to  get  an 
immediate  passage  to  the  Old  :  but  Providence  was 
kinder  than  my  expectation  ;  for  the  third  day  after 
we  were  at  sea  we  met  an  Englisli  man-of-war 
homeward  bound  ;  the  captain  of  it  was  a  very  good- 
natured  man,  and  agreed  to  take  me  on  board.  I 
accordingly  took  my  leave  of  my  old  friend  the 
master  of  the  shipwrecked  vessel,  who  went  on  to 
New  England,  whence  he  intended  to  pass  to  Ja- 
maica, where  his  owners  lived.  I  was  now  treated 
with  great  civility,  had  a  little  cabin  assigned  me, 
and  dined  every  day  at  the  captain's  table,  who  was 
indeed  a  very  gallant  man,  and,  at  first,  made  me  a 
tender  of  his  affections ;  but,  when  he  found  me  re- 
solutely bent  to  preserve  myself  pure  and  entu-e  for 
the  best  of  husbands,  he  grew  cooler  in  his  addresses, 
and  soon  behaved  in  a  manner  very  pleasing  to  me, 
regarding  my  sex  only  so  far  as  to  pay  me  a  defer- 
ence, which  is  very  agreeable  to  us  all. 

"  To  conclude  my  story  ;  I  met  with  iio  adventure 
in  this  passage  at  all  worth  relating  till  my  landing 
at  Gravesend,  whence  the  captain  brought  me  in 
his  own  boat  to  the  Tower.  In  a  short  hour  after 
my  arrival  we  had  that  meeting  which,  however 
dreadful  at  first,  will,  I  now  hope,  by  the  good 
offices  of  the  best  of  men,  whom  Heaven  for  ever 
bless,  end  in  our  perfect  happiness,  and  be  a  strong 
instance  of  what  I  am  persuaded  is  the  surest  truth, 

THAT  PROVIDENCE  WILL    SOONER  OR  LATER    PROCURE 
THE  FELICITY  OF  THE  VIRTUOUS  AND  INNOCENT." 

Mrs.  Heartfree  thus  ended  her  speech,  having 
before  delivered  to  her  husband  the  jewels  which 
the  count  had  robbed  him  of,  and  that  presented  her 
by  the  African  chief,  which  last  was  of  immense 
value.  The  good  magistrate  was  sensibly  touched 
at  her  narrative,  as  well  on  the  consideration  of  the 
sufferings  she  had  herself  undergone  as  for  those  of 
her  husband,  which  he  had  himself  been  innocently 
the  instrument  of  bringing  upon  him.  That  worthy 
man,  however,  much  rejoiced  in  what  he  had  already 
done  for  his  preservation,  and  promised  to  labour 
with  his  utmost  interest  and  industry  to  procure  the 
absolute  pardon,  rather  of  his  sentence  than  of  his 
guilt,  which  he  now  plainly  discovered  was  a  bar- 
barous  and  false  imputation. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

The  history  returns  to  the  contemplation  of  greatness. 
But  we  have  already,  perhaps,  detained  our  reader 
too  long  in  this  relation  from  the  consideration  of 
our  hero,  who  daily  gave  the  most  exalted  proofs  of 
greatness  in  cajoling  the  prigs,  and  in  exactions  on 
the  debtors ;  which  latter  now  grew  so  great,  »'.  e. 
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corrupted  in  their  morals,  that  they  spoke  with  the 
utmost  contempt  of  wliat  the  vulgar  call  honesty. 
The  greatest  character  among  them  was  that  of  a 
pickpocket,  or,  in  truer  language,  vl  file ;  and  the 
only  censure  was  want  of  dexterity.  As  to  vu-tue, 
goodness,  and  such  like,  they  were  the  objects  of 
mirth  and  derision,  and  all  Newgate  was  a  complete 
collection  of  ;;^/r7^^  eveiy  man  being  desirous  to  pick 
his  neighbour's  pocket,  and  every  one  was  as  sen- 
sible that  his  neighbour  was  as  ready  to  pick  his  ; 
so  that  (which  is  almost  incredible)  as  great  roguery 
was  daily  committed  within  the  walls  of  Newgate 
as  without. 

The  glory  resulting  from  these  actions  of  Wild 
probably  animated  the  envy  of  his  enemies  against 
him.  The  day  of  his  trial  now  approached ;  for 
which,  as  Socrates  did,  he  prepared  himself;  but 
not  weakly  and  foolishly,  like  that  philosopher,  with 
patience  and  resignation,  but  with  a  good  number 
of  false  witnesses.  However,  as  success  is  not  al- 
ways proportioned  to  the  wisdom  of  him  who  endea- 
vours to  attain  it,  so  are  we  more  sorry  than  ashamed 
to  relate  that  our  hero  was,  notwithstanding  his  ut- 
most caution  and  prudence,  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  a  death  which,  when  we  consider  not  only  the 
great  men  who  have  suffered  it,  but  the  much  larger 
number  of  those  whose  higliest  honour  it  hath  been 
to  merit  it,  we  cannot  call  otherwise  than  honour- 
able. Indeed  those  who  have  unluckily  missed  it 
seem  all  tlieir  days  to  have  laboured  in  vain  to  at- 
tain an  end  which  Fortune,  for  reasons  only  known 
to  herself,  hath  thought  proper  to  deny  them.  With- 
out any  farther  preface  then,  our  hero  was  sentenced 
to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  :  but,  whatever  was  to  be 
now  his  fate,  he  might  console  himself  that  he  had 
perpetrated  what 

Kec  Judicis  ira,  nee  ignis. 

Nee  poterit  fi-rrum,  ncc  eda.r  abolere  vetustas. 
For  my  own  part,  I  confess,  I  look  on  this  death  of 
hanging  to  be  as  proper  for  a  hero  as  any  other ; 
and  I  solemnly  declare  that  had  Alexander  the  Great 
been  hanged  it  would  not  in  the  least  have  dimi- 
nished my  respect  to  his  memory.  Provided  a  hero 
in  his  life  doth  but  execute  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
mischief;  provided  he  be  but  well  and  heartily 
cursed  by  the  widow,  the  orphan,  the  poor,  and  the 
oppressed  (the  sole  rewards,  as  many  authors  have 
bitterly  lamented  both  in  prose  and  verse,  of  great- 
ness, i.  e.  priggism),  I  think  it  avails  little  of  what 
nature  his  death  be,  whether  it  be  by  the  axe,  the 
halter,  or  the  sword.  Such  names  will  be  always 
sure  of  living  to  posterity,  and  of  enjoying  that  fame 
which  they  so  gloriously  and  eagerly  coveted  ;  for, 
according  to  a  great  dramatic  poet, 

Fame 

Not  more  survives  from  good  than  evil  deeds. 

Th'  aspiring  yo\ith  that  Hred  Ephesian  dome 

Outlives  in  lame  the  pious  fool  who  rais'd  it. 
Our  hero  now  suspected  that  the  malice  of  his 
enemies  would  overpower  him.  He  therefore  be- 
took himself  to  that  true  support  of  greatness  in 
affliction,  a  bottle ;  by  means  of  which  he  was  en- 
abled to  curse,  swear,  and  bully,  and  brave  his  fate. 
Other  comfort  indeed  he  had  not  much,  for  not  a 
single  friend  ever  came  near  liim.  His  wife,  whose 
trial  was  deferred  to  the  next  sessions,  visited  him 
but  once,  when  she  plagued,  tormented,  and  up- 
braided him  so  cruelly,  that  he  forbad  the  keeper 
ever  to  admit  her  again.  The  ordinary  of  Newgate 
had  frequent  conferences  with  him,  and  greatly 
would  it  embellish  our  history  could  we  record  all 
which  that  good  man  delivered  on  these  occasions  ; 
but  unhappily  we  could  procure  only  the  substance 
of  a  single  coiii'erence,  which  was  taken  down  in 
shorthand  by  one  who  overheard  It.  We  shall 
transcribe  it,  therefore,  exactly  in  the  same  form  and 


words  we  received  it ;  nor  can  we  help  regarding  it 
as  one  of  the  most  curious  pieces  which  either  an- 
cient or  modern  history  hath  recorded. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 

A  dialogue  betwean  the  ordinary  of  Newgate  and  Mr.  Jona- 
than Wild  the  Great ;  in  wliich  the  subjects  of  death,  immor- 
tality, and  other  grave  matters,  are  very  learnedly  liandled 
by  the  former. 

Ordinary.  Good  morrow  to  you,  sir ;  I  hope  you 
rested  well  last  night. 

Jonathan.  D — n'd  ill,  sir.  I  dreamt  so  con- 
foundedly of  hanging,  that  it  disturbed  my  sleep. 

Ordinarg.  Fie  upon  it !  You  should  be  more  re- 
signed. I  ■\\'ish  you  would  make  a  little  better  use 
of  those  instructions  wliich  I  have  endeavoured  to 
inculcate  into  you,  and  particularly  last  Sunday,  and 
from  these  words :  Those  ivho  do  evil  shall  go  into 
everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels. 
I  undertook  to  show  you,  first,  what  is  meant  by 
EVERLASTING  FIRE  ;  and.  Secondly,  who  were  the 
DEVIL  AND  HIS  ANGELS.  I  then  proceeded  to  draw 
some  inferences  from  the  whole* ;  in  which  I  am 
mightily  deceived  if  I  did  not  convince  you  that  you 
yourself  was  one  of  those  angels,  and,  consequently, 
must  expect  everlasting  fire  to  be  your  portion 
in  the  other  world. 

Jonathan.  Faith,  doctor,  I  remember  very  little 
of  your  inferences  ;  for  I  fell  asleep  soon  after  your 
naming  the  text.  But  did  you  preach  this  doctrine 
then,  or  do  you  repeat  it  now  in  order  to  comfort  me  1 

Ordinarg.  I  do  it  in  order  to  bring  you  to  a  true 
sense  of  your  manifold  sins,  and,  by  that  means,  to 
induce  you  to  repentance.  Indeed,  had  I  the  elo- 
quence of  Cicero,  or  of  Tully,  it  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  describe  the  pains  of  hell  or  the  joys  cf 
heaven.  The  utmost  that  we  are  taught  is,  that  ear 
hath  not  heard,  nor  can  heart  cmiceive.  Who  then 
wotdd,  for  the  pitiful  consideration  of  the  riches  and 
pleasures  of  this  world,  forfeit  such  inestimable  hap. 
piness!  such  joys!  such  pleasures!  such  delights'? 
Or  who  would  run  the  venture  of  such  misery,  which, 
but  to  think  on,  shocks  the  human  understanding* 
Who,  in  his  senses,  then,  would  prefer  the  latter  to 
the  former  "i 

Jonathan,  Ay,  who  indeed  1  I  assure  you,  doc- 
tor, I  had  much  rather  be  happy  than  miserable. 
Butt  ***** 

Ordinary.  Nothing  can  be  plainer.  St.  *  * 
******* 

Jonathan.         *  *             »              *             If 

once  convinced  *             *             *             * 

*     no  man  *  *           lives  of      *             * 

*  *             *  *           *           *       whereas 
siu-e  the  clergy      *  *         opportunity          * 

*  better  informed  *  *  *  * 

*  all  manner  of  vice  *  *  * 
Ordinary.   *  are  *  atheist.     *         *      deist      * 

ari  *  *  cinian  *  hanged  *  *  burnt  *  *  oiled  *  oasted. 

*  *   *  dey  *   *  his  an  *   *  *  ell  fire  *  *  ternal  da 

*  *  *  tion. 

Jonathan.  You  *  *  *  to  frighten  me  out  of  my 
wits.  But  the  good  *  *  *  is,  I  doubt  not,  more 
merciful  than  his  wicked  *  *  If  I  should  believe 
all  you  say,  I  am  sure  I  should  die  in  inexpressible 
horror. 

Ordinary.  Despair  is  sinful.  You  should  place 
your  hopes  in  repentance  and  grace  ;  and  though  it 
is  most  true  that  you  are  in  danger  of  the  judgment, 
yet  there  is  still  room  for  mercy  ;  and  no  man,  un- 
less excommunicated,  is  absolutely  without  hopes  of 
a  reprieve. 

*  He  pronounced  this  word  hull,  and  perhaps  would  have 
spelt  it  so. 

t  This  part  was  so  blotted  that  it  was  illegible. 
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Jonathan.  I  am  not  without  hopes  of  a  reprieve 
from  the  clieat  yet.  I  have  pretty  good  interest ; 
but,  if  I  cannot  obtain  it,  you  shall  not  frighten  me 
out  of  my  courage.  I  will  not  die  like  a  pimp. 
D — -n  me,  what  is  death  %  It  is  nothing  but  to  be 
■with  Platos  and  with  Csesars,  as  the  poet  says,  and 
all  the  other  great  heroes  of  antiquity.    *         *         * 

Ordinary.  Ay,  all  this  is  very  true  ;  but  life  is 
sweet  for  all  that ;  and  I  had  rather  live  to  eternity 
than  go  into  the  company  of  any  such  heathens,  who 
are,  I  doubt  not,  in  hell  with  the  devil  and  his 
angels  ;  and,  as  little  as  you  seem  to  apprehend  it, 
you  may  find  yourself  there  before  you  expect  it. 
Where,  then,  will  be  your  tauntings  and  your  vaunt- 
ings,  your  boastings  and  your  braggings  ■?  You  will 
then  be  ready  to  give  more  for  a  drop  of  water  than 
you  ever  gave  for  a  bottle  of  wine. 

Jonathan.  Faith,  doctor !  well  minded.  What 
say  you  to  a  bottle  of  wine  1 

Ordinary.  I  will  drink  no  wine  with  an  atheist. 
I  should  expect  the  devil  to  make  a  third  in  such 
company  ;  for,  since  he  knows  you  are  his,  he  may 
be  impatient  to  have  his  due. 

Jonathan.  It  is  your  business  to  drink  with  the 
wicked,  in  order  to  amend  them. 

Ordinary.  I  despair  of  it ;  and  so  I  consign  you 
over  to  the  devil,  who  is  ready  to  receive  you. 

Jonathan.  You  are  more  unmerciful  to  me  than 
the  judge,  doctor.  He  recommended  my  soul  to 
heaven  ;  and  it  is  your  office  to  show  me  the  way 
thither. 

Ordinary.  No  :  the  gates  are  barred  against  all 
revilers  of  the  clergy. 

JonatJuin.  I  revile  only  the  wicked  ones,  if  any 
such  are,  which  cannot  affect  you,  who,  if  men  were 
preferred  in  the  church  by  merit  only,  would  have 
long  since  been  a  bishop.  Indeed,  it  might  raise  any 
good  man's  indignation  to  observe  one  of  your  vast 
learning  and  abilities  obliged  to  exert  them  in  so  low 
a  sphere,  when  so  many  of  your  inferiors  wallow  in 
wealth  and  preferment. 

Ordinary.  Why,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there 
are  bad  men  in  all  orders  ;  but  you  should  not  cen- 
sure too  generally.  I  must  own  I  might  have  ex- 
pected higher  promotion  ;  but  I  have  learnt  patience 
and  resignation  ;  and  I  would  advise  you  to  the  same 
temper  of  mind  ;  which,  if  you  can  attain,  I  know 
you  will  find  mercy.  Nay,  I  do  now  promise  you 
you  will.  It  is  true  you  are  a  sinner ;  biit  your 
crimes  are  not  of  the  blackest  dye  ;  you  are  no  mur- 
derer, nor  guilty  of  sacrilege.  And,  if  you  are  guilty 
of  theft,  you  make  some  atonement  by  suffering  for 
it,  which  many  others  do  not.  Happy  it  is  indeed 
for  those  few  who  are  detected  in  their  sins,  and 
brought  to  exemplary  punishment  for  them  in  this 
world.  So  far,  therefore,  from  repining  at  your  fate 
when  you  come  to  the  tree,  you  should  exult  and  re- 
joice in  it;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  question  whether, 
to  a  wise  man,  the  catastrophe  of  many  of  those  who 
die  by  a  halter  is  not  more  to  be  envied  than  pitied. 
Nothing  is  so  sinful  as  sin,  and  murder  is  the  great- 
est of  all  sins.  It  follows,  that  whoever  commits 
murder  is  happy  in  suffering  for  it.  If,  therefore,  a 
man  who  commits  murder  is  so  happy  in  dying  for 
it,  how  much  better  must  it  be  for  you,  who  have 
committed  a  less  crime  ! 

Jonathan.  All  this  is  very  true  ;  but  let  us  take  a 
bottle  of  wine  to  cheer  our  spirits. 

Ordinary.  Why  wine  %  Let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Wild, 
there  is  nothing  so  deceitful  as  the  spirits  given  us 
by  wine.  If  you  must  drink,  let  us  have  a  bowl  of 
punch — a  liquor  I  the  rather  prefer,  as  it  is  nowhere 
spoken  against  in  scripture,  and  as  it  is  more  whole- 
some for  the  gravel,  a  distemper  with  which  I  am 
grievously  afflicted. 


Jonathan  (having  called  for  a  hotel).  I  ask  your 
pardon,  doctor ;  I  should  have  remembered  that 
punch  was  your  favourite  liquor,  I  think  you  never 
taste  wine  Avhile  there  is  any  punch  remaining  on 
the  table. 

Ordinary.  I  confess  I  look  on  punch  to  be  the 
more  eligible  liquor,  as  well  for  the  reasons  I  have 
before  mentioned  as  likewise  for  one  other  cause, 
viz.,  it  is  the  properest  for  a  draught.  I  o^vn  I 
took  it  a  little  unkind  of  you  to  mention  wine, 
thinking  you  knew  my  palate. 

Jonathan.  You  are  in  the  right ;  and  I  will  take 
a  swingeing  cup  to  your  being  made  a  bishop. 

Ordinary.  And  I  will  wish  you  a  reprieve  in  as 
large  a  draught.  Come,  don't  despair  :  it  is  yet 
time  enough  to  think  of  dying;  you  have  good 
friends,  who  very  probably  may  prevail  for  you.  I 
Jiave  knoAvn  many  a  man  reprieved  who  had  less 
reason  to  expect  it. 

Jonathan.  But  if  I  should  flatter  myself  with  such 
hopes,  and  be  deceived — what  then  would  become 
of  my  soul  % 

Ordinary.  Pugh !  Never  mind  your  soul — leave 
that  to  me  ;  I  will  render  a  good  account  of  it,  I 
warrant  you.  I  have  a  sermon  in  my  pocket  which 
may  be  of  some  use  to  you  to  hear.  I  do  not  value 
myself  on  the  talent  of  preaching,  since  no  man 
ought  to  value  himself  for  any  gift  in  this  world. 
But  perhaps  there  are  not  many  such  sermons. 
Bl-,  0  proceed,  since  we  have  nothing  else  to  do 
till  tlie  punch  comes.  My  text  is  the  latter  part  of 
a  verse  only : 

To  the  Greeks  foolishness. 

The  occasion  of  these  words  was  principally  that 
philosophy  of  the  Greeks  which  at  that  time  had 
overrun  great  part  of  the  heathen  world,  had  poi- 
soned, and,  as  it  were,  puffed  up  their  minds  with 
pride,  so  that  they  disregarded  all  kinds  of  doctrine 
in  comparison  of  their  own  ;  and,  however  safe  and 
however  sound  the  learning  of  others  might  be,  yet, 
if  it  anywise  contradicted  their  own  laws,  customs, 
and  received  opinions,  aivay  xoith  it — it  is  not  for  us. 
It  was  to  the  Greeks  foolishness. 

In  the  former  part,  therefore,  of  my  discourse  on 
these  words,  I  shall  principally  confine  myself  to  the 
laying  open  and  demonstrating  the  great  emptiness 
and  vanity  of  this  philosophy,  with  which  these  idle 
and  absurd  sophists  were  so  proudly  blown  up  and 
elevated. 

And  here  I  shall  do  two  things  :  "First,  I  shall 
expose  the  matter ;  and,  secondly,  the  manner  of 
this  absurd  philosophy. 

And  first,  for  the  first  of  these,  namely  the  matter. 
Now  here  we  may  retort  the  unmannerly  Avord 
which  our  adversaries  have  audaciously  thrown  in 
our  faces  ;  for  what  was  all  this  mighty  matter  of 
philosophy,  this  heap  of  knowledge,  which  was  to 
bring  such  large  harvests  of  honour  to  those  who 
sowed  it,  and  so  greatly  and  nobly  to  enrich  the 
ground  on  which  it  fell ;  what  was  it  but  foolish- 
ness'? An  inconsistent  heap  of  nonsense,  of  absurdi- 
ties and  contradictions,  bringing  no  ornament  to 
the  mind  in  its  theory^  nor  exhibiting  any  usefulness 
to  the  body  in  its  practice.  What  were  all  the  ser- 
mons and  the  sayings,  the  fables  and  the  morals  of 
all  these  wise  men,  but,  to  use  the  word  mentioned 
in  my  text  once  more,  foolishness  "?  What  was 
their  great  master  Plato,  or  their  other  great  light 
Aristotle  1  Both  fools,  mere  quibblers  and  sophists, 
idly  and  vainly  attached  to  certain  ridiculous  notions 
of  their  own,  founded  neither  on  truth  nor  on  rea- 
son. Their  whole  works  are  a  strange  medley  of  the 
greatest  falsehoods,  scarce  covered  over  with  the 
colour  of  truth  :  their  precepts  are  neither  borrowed 
from  nature  nor  guided  by  reason ;   mere  fictions, 
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serving  only  to  evince  the  dreadful  height  of  human 
pride  ;  in  one  word,  foolishness.  It  may  he  per- 
haps expected  of  me  that  I  shouhl  give  some  in- 
stances from  their  works  to  prove  this  charge  ;  but, 
as  to  transcribe  every  passage  to  my  purpose  would 
be  to  transcribe  their  whole  works,  and  as  ni  such 
a  plentiful  crop  it  is  difficult  to  choose  ;  instead  of 
trespassin"  on  your  patience,  I  sliall  conclude  this 
first  head  with  asserting  what  I  have  so  fully  proved, 
and  what  may  indeed  be  inferred  from  the  text,  that 
tlie  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  was  foolishness. 

Proceed  we  now,  in  the  second  place,  to  consider 
the  manner  in  which  this  inane  and  simple  doctrine 
was  propagated.  And  here— But  here  the  punch  by 
enterino-  waked  Mr.  Wild,  who  was  fast  asleep,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  sermon ;  nor  could  we  obtain  any 
further  account  of  the  conversation  which  passed  at 
this  interview. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Wild  proceeds  to  the  highest  consummation  of  human 

OKEATNESS. 

The  day  now  drew  nigh  when  our  great  man  was 
to  exemplify  the  last  and  noblest  act  of  greatness 
by  which  any  hero  can  signalise  himself.  This  was 
the  day  of  execution,  or  consummation,  or  apo- 
theosis (for  it  is  called  by  different  names),  which 
was  to  give  our  hero  an  opportunity  of  facing  death 
and  damnation,  without  any  fear  in  his  heart,  or,  at 
least,  without  betraying  any  symptoms  of  it  in  his 
countenance.  A  completion  of  greatness  which  is 
heartily  to  be  wished  to  every  great  man  ;  nothing 
being  more  worthy  of  lamentation  than  when  For- 
tune, like  a  lazy  poet,  winds  up  her  catastrophe 
awkwardly,  and,  bestowing  too  little  care  on  her  fifth 
act,  dismisses  the  hero  with  a  sneaking  and  private 
exit,  who  had  in  the  former  part  of  the  drama  per- 
formed such  notable  exploits  as  must  promise  to 
every  good  judge  among  the  spectators  a  noble, 
public,  and  exalted  end. 

But  she  was  resolved  to  commit  no  such  error  in 
this  instance.  Our  hero  was  too  much  and  too  de- 
servedly her  favourite  to  be  neglected  by  her  in  his 
last  moments ;  accordingly  all  efforts  for  a  reprieve 
were  vain,  and  the  name  of  Wild  stood  at  the  head 
of  those  who  were  ordered  for  execution. 

From  the  time  he  gave  over  all  hopes  of  life,  his 
conduct  was  truly  great  and  admirable.  Instead  of 
showing  any  marks  of  dejection  or  contrition,  he 
rather  infused  more  confidence  and  assurance  into 
his  looks.  He  spent  most  of  his  hours  in  drinking 
with  his  friends  and  with  the  good  man  above  com- 
memorated. In  one  of  these  compotations,  being 
asked  whether  he  was  afraid  to  die,  he  answered, 
•♦  D — n  me,  it  is  only  a  dance  without  music."  Another 
time,  when  one  expressed  some  sorrow  for  his  mis- 
fortune, as  he  termed  it,  he  said  with  great  fierce- 
ness,— "  A  man  can  die  but  once."  Again,  when  one 
of  his  intimate  acquaintance  hinted  his  hopes,  that 
he  would  die  like  a  man,  he  cocked  his  hat  in  defi- 
ance, and  cries  out  greatly — "Zounds !  who's  afraid"?" 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  posterity,  could  we 
have  retrieved  any  entire  conversation  which  passed 
at  this  season,  especially  between  our  hero  and  his 
learned  comforter ;  but  we  have  searched  many 
pasteboard  records  in  vain. 

On  the  eve  of  his  apotheosis,  Wild's  lady  desired 
to  see  him,  to  which  he  consented.  This  meeting 
was  at  first  very  tender  on  both  sides  ;  but  it  could 
not  continue  so,  for  unluckily,  some  hints  of  former 
miscarriages  intervening,  as  particularly  when  she 
asked  him  how  he  could  have  used  her  so  barbar- 
ously once  as  calling  her  b — ,  and  whether  such 
■  language  became  a  man,  much  less  a  gentleman. 
Wild  flev/  into  a  violent  passion,  and  swore  she  was 


the  vilest  of  b — s  to  upbraid  him  at  such  a  season 
with  an  unguarded  word  spoke  long  ago.  She  re- 
plied, with  many  tears,  she  was  well  enough  served 
for  her  folly  in  visiting  such  a  brute ;  but  she  had 
one  comfort,  however,  that  it  would  be  the  last  time 
he  could  ever  treat  her  so  ;  that  indeed  she  had 
some  obligation  to  him,  for  that  his  cruelty  to  her 
would  reconcile  her  to  the  fate  he  was  to-morrow 
to  suffer ;  and,  indeed,  nothing  but  such  brutality 
could  have  made  the  consideration  of  his  shameful 
death  (so  this  weak  woman  called  hanging),  which 
was  now  inevitable,  to  be  borne  even  without  mad- 
ness. She  then  proceeded  to  a  recapitulation  of  his 
faults  in  an  exacter  order,  and  with  more  perfect 
memory,  than  one  would  have  imagined  her  capable 
of;  and  it  is  probable  would  have  rehearsed  a  com- 
plete catalogue  had  not  our  hero's  patience  failed 
him,  so  that  with  the  utmost  fury  and  violence  he 
caught  her  by  the  hair  and  kicked  her  as  heartily  as 
his  chains  would  suffer  him  out  of  the  room. 

At  length  the  morning  came  which  Fortune  at 
his  birth  had  resolutely  ordained  for  the  consum- 
mation of  our  hero's  greatness  :  he  had  himself 
indeed  modestly  declined  the  public  honours  she 
intended  him,  and  had  taken  a  quantity  of  laudanum, 
in  order  to  retire  quietly  off  the  stage ;  but  we  have 
already  observed,  in  the  course  of  our  wonderful  his- 
tory, that  to  struggle  against  this  lady's  decrees  ia 
vain  and  impotent ;  and  whether  she  hath  deter- 
mined you  shall  be  hanged  or  be  a  prime  minister, 
it  is  in  either  case  lost  labour  to  resist.  Laudanum, 
therefore,  being  unable  to  stop  the  breath  of  our 
hero,  which  the  fruit  of  hemp-seed,  and  not  the 
spirit  of  poppy-seed,  was  to  overcome,  he  was  at  the 
usual  hour  attended  by  the  proper  gentleman  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  and  acquainted  that  the 
cart  was  ready.  On  this  occasion  he  exerted  that 
greatness  of  courage  which  hath  been  so  much  cele- 
brated in  other  heroes  ;  and,  knowing  it  was  impos- 
sible to  resist,  he  gravely  declared  he  would  attend 
them.  He  then  descended  to  that  room  where  the 
fetters  of  great  men  are  knocked  off  in  a  most  solemn 
and  ceremonious  manner.  Then  shaking  hands 
with  his  friends  (to  wit,  those  who  were  conducting 
him  to  the  tree),  and  drinking  their  healths  in  a 
bumper  of  brandy,  he  ascended  the  cart,  where  he 
was  no  sooner  seated  than  he  received  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  multitude,  who  were  highly  ravished 

with  his  GREATNESS. 

The  cart  now  moved  slowly  on,  being  preceded 
by  a  troop  of  horse-guards  bearing  javelins  in  their 
hands,  through  streets  lined  with  crowds  all  admir- 
ing the  great  behaviour  of  our  hero,  who  rode  on, 
sometimes  sighing,  sometimes  swearing,  sometimes 
singing  or  whistling,  as  his  humour  varied. 

When  he  came  to  the  tree  of  glory  he  was  wel- 
comed with  an  universal  shout  of  the  people,  who 
were  there  assembled  in  prodigious  numbers  to  be- 
hold a  sight  much  more  rare  in  populous  cities  than 
one  would  reasonably  imagine  it  should  be,  viz.  the 
proper  catastrophe  of  a  great  man. 

But  though  envy  was,  through  fear,  obliged  to  join 
the  general  voice  in  applause  on  this  occasion,  there 
were  not  wanting  some  who  maligned  this  comple- 
tion of  glory,  which  was  now  about  to  be  fulfilled  to 
our  hero,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  it  by  knock- 
ing him  on  the  head  as  he  stood  under  the  tree,  while 
the  ordinary  was  performing  his  last  office.  They 
therefore  began  to  batter  the  cart  with  stones,  brick- 
bats, dirt,  and  all  manner  of  mischievous  weapons, 
some  of  which,  erroneously  playing  on  the  robes  of 
the  ecclesiastic,  made  him  so  expeditious  in  his  re- 
petition, that  with  wonderful  alacrity  he  had  ended 
almost  in  an  instant,  and  conveyed  himself  into  a  place 
of  safety  in  a  hackney-coach,  where  he  waited  the 
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conclusion  with  a  temper  of  mind  described  in  these 
verses : 

Suave  mari  magno,  tuibantibus  aequora  ventis, 
E  terra  alterius  maf»nura  spectare  laborem. 

We  must  not,  however,  omit  one  circumstance,  as 
it  serves  to  show  the  most  admirable  conservation  of 
character  in  our  hero  to  the  last  moment,  which  was, 
that,  whilst  the  ordinary  was  busy  in  his  ejaculations, 
Wild,  in  the  midst  of  the  shower  of  stones,  &c.,  which 
played  upon  him,  applied  his  hands  to  the  parson's 
pocliet,  and  emptied  it  of  his  bottle-screw,  which  he 
carried  out  of  the  world  in  his  hand. 

The  ordinary  being  now  descended  from  the  cart. 
Wild  had  just  opportunity  to  cast  his  eyes  around 
the  crowd,  and  to  give  them  a  hearty  curse,  when 
immediately  the  horses  moved  on,  and  with  univer- 
sal applause  our  hero  swung  out  of  Ms  world. 

Thus  fell  Jonathan  Wild  the  greAx  by  a  death  as 
glorious  as  his  life  had  been,  and  which  was  so  truly 
agreeable  to  it,  that  the  latter  must  have  been  de- 
plorably maimed  and  imperfect  without  the  former  ; 
a  death  which  hath  been  alone  wanting  to  complete 
the  characters  of  several  ancient  and  modern  heroes, 
whose  histories  would  then  have  been  read  with 
much  greater  pleasure  by  the  wisest  in  all  ages.  In- 
deed we  could  almost  wish  that  whenever  Fortune 
seems  wantonly  to  deviate  from  her  purpose,  and 
leaves  her  work  imperfect  in  this  particular,  the  his- 
torian would  indulge  himself  in  the  licence  of  poetry 
and  romance,  and  even  do  a  violence  to  truth,  to 
oblige  his  reader  with  a  page  which  must  be  the 
most  delightful  in  all  the  history,  and  which  could 
never  fail  of  producing  an  instructive  moral. 

Narrow  minds  may  possibly  have  some  reason  to 
be  ashamed  of  going  this  way  out  of  the  world,  if 
their  consciences  can  fly  in  their  faces  and  assure 
them  they  have  not  merited  such  an  honour ;  but 
he  must  be  a  fool  who  is  ashamed  of  being  hanged, 
who  is  not  weak  enough  to  be  ashamed  of  having 
deserved  it. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

The  character  of  our  hero,  and  the  conclusion  of  this  history. 
We  will  now  endeavour  to  draw  the  character  of  this 
great  man  ;  and,  by  bringing  together  those  several 
featiures  as  it  were  of  his  mind  which  lie  scattered 
up  and  down  in  this  history,  to  present  our  readers 
with  a  perfect  picture  of  greatness. 

Jonathan  Wild  had  every  qualification  necessary 
to  form  a  great  man.  As  his  most  powerful  and  pre- 
dominant passion  was  ambition,  so  nature  had,  with 
consummate  propriety,  adapted  all  his  faculties  to 
the  attaining  those  glorious  ends  to  which  this  pas- 
sion directed  him.  He  was  extremely  ingenious  in 
inventing  designs,  artful  in  contriving  the  means  to 
accomplish  his  purposes,  and  resolute  in  executing 
them :  for  as  the  most  exquisite  cunning  and  most 
undaunted  boldness  qualified  him  for  any  undertak- 
ing, so  was  he  not  restrained  by  any  of  those  weak- 
nesses which  disappoint  the  views  of  mean  and  vul- 
gar souls,  and  which  are  comprehended  in  one  gene- 
ral term  of  honesty,  which  is  a  corruption  of  ho- 
NOSTY,  a  word  derived  from  what  the  Greeks  call  an 
ass.  He  was  entirely  free  from  those  low  vices  of 
modesty  and  good-nature,  which,  as  he  said,  implied  a 
total  negation  of  human  greatness,  and  were  the  only 
qualities  which  absolutely  rendered  a  man  incapable 
of  making  a  considerable  figure  in  the  world.  His 
lust  was  inferior  only  to  his  ambition ;  but,  as  for 
what  simple  people  call  love,  he  knew  not  what  it 
was.  His  avarice  was  immense,  but  it  was  of  the 
rapacious,  not  of  the  tenacious  kind  ;  his  rapacious- 
ness  was  indeed  so  violent,  that  nothing  ever  con- 
tented him  but  the  whole  ;  for,  however  considerable 
the  share  was  which  his  coadjutors  allowed  him  of 
a  booty,  he  was  restless  in  inventing  means  to  make 


himself  master  of  the  smallest  pittance  resei-ved  by 
them.  He  said  laws  were  made  for  the  use  oi prig 
onlj-,  and  to  secure  their  property ;  they  were  never 
therefore  more  perverted  than  wlieu  their  edge  was 
turned  against  these  ;  but  that  this  generally  hap- 
pened through  their  want  of  sufficient  dexterity.  The 
character  which  he  most  valued  himself  upon,  and 
which  he  principally  honoured  in  others,  was  that  of 
hypocrisy.  His  opinion  was,  that  no  one  could 
carry  priggism  very  far  without  it ;  for  which  rea- 
son, he  said,  there  was  little  greatness  to  be  expected 
in  a  man  who  acknowledged  his  vices,  but  always 
much  to  be  hoped  from  him  who  professed  great 
virtues :  wherefore,  though  he  would  always  shun 
the  person  whom  he  discovered  guilty  of  a  good  ac- 
tion, yet  he  was  never  deterred  by  a  good  character, 
which  was  more  commonly  the  effect  of  profession 
than  of  action :  for  which  reason,  he  himself  was 
always  very  liberal  of  honest  professions,  and  had  as 
much  virtue  and  goodness  in  his  mouth  as  a  saint ; 
never  in  the  least  scrupling  to  swear  by  his  honour, 
even  to  those  who  knew  him  the  best ;  nay,  though 
he  held  good-nature  and  modesty  in  the  highest  con- 
tempt, he  constantly  practised  the  affectation  of  both, 
and  recommended  this  to  others,  whose  welfare,  on 
his  own  account,  he  wished  well  to.  He  laid  down 
several  maxims  as  the  certain  methods  of  attaining 
greatness,  to  which,  in  his  own  pursuit  of  it,  he  con- 
stantly adhered.     As, 

1.  Never  to  do  more  mischief  to  another  than  was 

necessary  to  the  effecting  his  purpose  ;  for  that 
mischief  was  too  precious  a  thing  to  be  thrown 
away. 

2.  To  know  no  distinction  of  men  from  affection  ; 

but  to  sacrifice  all  with  equal  readiness  to  his 
interest. 

3.  Never  to  communicate  more  of  an  affair  than  was 

necessary  to  the  person  who  was  to  execute  it. 

4.  Not  to  trust  him  who   hath  deceived  you,  nor 

who  knows  he  hath  been  deceived  by  you. 

5.  To  forgive  no   enemy  ;  but  to  be  cautious  and 

often  dilatory  in  revenge. 

6.  To  shun  poverty  and  distress,  and  to  ally  himself 

as  close  as  possible  to  power  and  riches. 

7.  To  maintain  a  constant  gravity  in  his  counte- 

nance and  behaviour,  and  to  affect  wisdom  on 
all  occasions. 

8.  To  foment  eternal  jealousies  in  his  gang,  one  of 

another. 

9.  Never  to  reward  any  one  equal  to  his  merit ;  but 

always  to  insinuate  that  the  reward  was  above  it. 

10.  That  all  men  were  knaves  or  fools,   and  much 

the  greater  number  a  composition  of  both. 

11.  That  a  good  name,  like  money,  must  be  parted 

with,  or  at  least  greatly  risked,  in  order  to  bring 
the  owner  any  advantage. 

12.  That  virtues,  like  precious  stones,  were  easily 

counterfeited;  that  the  counterfeits  in  both  cases 
adorned  the  wearer  equally,  and  that  very  few 
had  knowledge  or  discernment  sufficient  to  dis- 
tinguish the  counterfeit  jewel  from  the  real. 

13.  That  many  men  were  undone  by  not  going  deep 

enough  in  roguery  ;  as  in  gaming  any  man  may 
be  a  loser  who  doth  not  play  the  whole  game. 

14.  That  men  proclaim  their  own  virtues,  as  shop- 
keepers expose  their  goods,  in  order  to  profit  by 
them. 

15.  That  the  heart  was  the  proper  seat  of  hatred,  and 

the  countenance  of  affection  and  friendship. 
He  had  many  more  of  the  same  kind,  all  equally 
good  with  these,  and  which  were  after  his  decease 
found  in  his  study,  as  the  twelve  excellent  and  cele- 
brated rules  were  in  that  of  king  Charles  the  first ; 
for  he  never  promulgated  them  in  his  lifetime,  not 
having  them  constantly  in  his  mouth,  as  some  grave 
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persons  have  the  rules  of  virtue  and  morality,  with- 
out paying  the  least  regard  to  them  in  their  actions  : 
whereas  our  hero,  by  a  constant  and  steady  adherence 
to  his  rules  in  conforming  everything  he  did  to  them, 
acquired  at  length  a  settled  habit  of  walking  by 
them,  till  at  last  he  was  in  no  danger  of  inadvert- 
ently going  out  of  the  way  ;  and  by  these  means  he 
arrived  at  that  degree  of  greatness  which  few  have 
equalled  ;  none,  we  may  say,  have  exceeded :  for, 
though  it  must  be  allowed  that  there  have  been 
some  few  heroes  who  have  done  greater  mischiefs 
to  mankind,  such  as  those  who  have  betrayed  the 
liberty  of  their  country  to  others,  or  have  under- 
rained  and  overpowered  it  themselves ;  or  con- 
querors who  have  impoverished,  pillaged,  sacked, 
burnt,  and  destroyed  the  countries  and  cities  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  from  no  other  provocation  than 
that  of  glory,  i.  e.,  as  the  tragic  poet  calls  it, 
a  privilege  to  kill, 
A  strong  temptation  to  do  bravely  ill ; 
yet,  if  we  consider  it  in  the  light  wherein  actions  are 
placed  in  this  line, 

Laetius  eat,  quoties  magno  tibi  constat  lionestum  ; 
■when  we  see  our  hero,  without  the  least  assistance 
or  pretence,  setting  himself  at  the  head  of  a  gang 
which  he  had  not  any  shadow  of  right  to  govern  ;  if 
we  view  him  maintaining  absolute  power  and  exer- 
cising tyranny  over  a  lawless  crew,  contrary  to  all 
law  but  that  of  his  own  will ;  if  we  consider  him 
setting  up  an  open  trade  publicly,  in  defiance  not 
only  of  the  laws  of  his  country  but  of  the  common 
sense  of  his  countrymen  ;  if  we  see  him  first  con- 
triving the  robbery  of  others,  and  again  the  defraud- 
ing the  very  robbers  of  that  booty  which  they  had 
ventured  their  necks  to  acquire,  and  which,  without 
any  hazard,  they  might  have  retained,  here  sure 
he  must  appear  admirable,  and  we  may  challenge 
not  only  the  truth  of  history,  but  almost  the  latitude 
of  fiction,  to  equal  his  glory. 

Nor  had  he  any  of  those  flaws  in  his  character 
which,  though  they  have  been  commended  by  weak 
writers,  have  (as  I  hinted  in  the  beginning  of  this 
history)  by  the  judicious  reader  been  censured  and 
despised.  Such  was  the  clemency  of  Alexander  and 
Caesar,  which  nature  had  so  grossly  erred  in  giving 
them,  as  a  painter  would  who  should  dress  a  peasant 
in  robes  of  state,  or  give  the  nose  or  any  other 
feature  of  a  Venus  to  a  satyr.  What  had  "the  de- 
stroyers of  mankind,  that  glorious  pair,  one  of  whom 
came  into  the  world  to  usurp  the  dominion  and 
abolish  the  constitution  of  his  own  country  ;  the 
other  to  conquer,  enslave,  and  rule  over  the  whole 
world,  at  least  as  much  as  was  well  known  to  him, 
and  the  shortness  of  his  life  would  give  him  leave  to 
visit ;  what  had,  I  say,  such  as  these  to  do  with 
cleniency  ^  AVho  cannot  see  the  absurdity  and  con- 
tradiction of  mixing  such  an  ingredient  with  those 
noble  and  great  qualities  I  have  before  mentioned  1 
Now,  in  Wild  everything  was  truly  great,  almost 
without  alloy,  as  his  imperfections  (for  surely  some 
small  ones  he  had)  were  only  such  as  served  to  de- 
nominate him  a  human  creature,  of  which  kind  none 
ever  arrived  at  consummate  excellence.  But  surely 
his  whole  behaviour  to  his  friend  Heartfree  is  a  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  true  iron  or  steel  greatness  of 
his  heart  was  not  debased  by  any  softer  metal.  In- 
deed, while  greatness  consists  in  power,  pride,  inso- 
lence, and  doing  mischief  to  mankind— to  speak 
out— while  a  great  man  and  a  great  rogue  are  syno- 
nymous terms,  so  long  shall  Wild  stand  unrivalled 
on  the  pinnacle  of  greatness.  Nor  must  we  omit 
nnll'f  ?  I      finishing  of  his  character,  what  indeed 

thP  cLf.      -f  ^r^"''^'^  °^  ^i^  *°"ib  or  his   statue, 
the  conformity  above  mentioned  of  his  death  to  his 
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life  ;  and  that  Jonathan  Wild  the  Great,  after  all 
his  mighty  exploits,  was,  what  so  few  great  men  can 
accomplish — hanged  by  the  neck  till  he  was  dead. 

Having  thus  brought  our  hero  to  his  conclusion, 
it  may  be  satisfactory  to  some  readers  (for  many,  I 
doubt  not,  carry  their  concern  no  farther  than  his 
fate)  to  know  what  became  of  Heartfree.  We  shall 
acquaint  them,  therefore,  that  his  sufferings  were 
now  at  an  end  ;  that  the  good  magistrate  easily  pre- 
vailed for  his  pardon,  nor  was  contented  till  he  had 
made  him  all  the  reparation  he  could  for  his  troubles, 
though  the  share  he  had  in  bringing  these  upon  him 
was  not  only  innocent  but  from  its  motive  laudable. 
He  procured  the  restoration  of  the  jewels  from  the 
man-of-war  at  her  return  to  England,  and,  above 
all,  omitted  no  labour  to  restore  Heartfree  to  his 
reputation,  and  to  persuade  his  neighbours,  acquaint- 
ance, and  customers,  of  his  innocence.  When  the 
commission  of  banki-uptcy  was  satisfied,  Heartfree 
had  a  considerable  sum  remaining  ;  for  the  diamond 
presented  to  his  wife  was  of  prodigious  value,  and 
infinitely  recompensed  the  loss  of  those  jewels  which 
Miss  Straddle  had  disposed  of.  He  now  set  up  again 
in  his  trade  :  compassion  for  his  unmerited  misfor- 
tunes brought  him  many  customers  among  those 
who  had  any  regard  to  humanity  ;  and  he  hath,  by 
industry  joined  with  parsimony,  amassed  a  consider- 
able fortune.  His  wife  and  he  are  now  grown  old 
in  the  purest  love  and  friendship,  but  never  had 
another  child.  Friendly  married  his  elder  daughter 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  became  his  partner  in 
trade.  As  to  the  younger,  she  never  would  listen  to 
the  addresses  of  any  lover,  not  even  of  a  young  no- 
bleman, who  offered  to  take  her  with  two  thousand 
pounds,  which  her  father  would  have  willingly  pro- 
duced, and  indeed  did  his  utmost  to  persuade  her 
to  the  match  ;  but  she  refused  absolutely,  nor  would 
give  any  other  reason,  when  Heartfree  pressed  her, 
than  that  she  had  dedicated  her  days  to  his  service, 
and  was  resolved  no  other  duty  should  interfere  with 
that  which  she  owed  the  best  of  fathers,  nor  prevent 
her  from  being  the  nurse  of  his  old  age. 

Thus  Heartfree,  his  wife,  his  two  daughters,  his 
son-in-law,  and  his  grandchildren,  of  which  he 
hath  several,  live  all  together  in  one  house  ;  and 
that,  with  such  amity  and  affection  towards  each 
other,  that  they  are  in  the  neighbourhood  called  the 
family  of  love. 

As  to  all  the  other  persons  mentioned  in  this  his- 
tory in  the  light  of  greatness,  they  had  all  the  fate 
adapted  to  it,  being  every  one  hanged  by  the  neck, 
save  two,  viz.,  Miss  Theodosia  Snap,  who  was  trans- 
ported to  America,  where  she  was  pretty  well  mar- 
ried, reformed,  and  made  a  good  wife ;  and  the 
count,  who  recovered  of  the  wound  he  had  received 
from  the  hermit  and  made  his  escape  into  France, 
where  he  committed  a  robbery,  was  taken,  and 
broke  on  the  wheel. 

Indeed,  whoever  considers  the  common  fate  of 
great  men  must  allow  they  well  deserve  and  hardly 
earn  that  applause  which  is  given  them  by  the  world ; 
for,  when  we  reflect  on  the  labours  and  pains,  the 
cares,  disquietudes,  and  dangers  which  attend  their 
road  to  greatness,  we  may  say  with  the  divine  that 
a  man  may  go  to  heaven  with  half  the  pains  ichich  it 
costs  him  to  purchase  hell.  To  say  the  truth,  the 
world  have  this  reason  at  least  to  honour  such  cha- 
racters as  that  of  Wild  :  that,  while  it  is  in  the  power 
of  every  man  to  be  perfectly  honest,  not  one  in  a 
thousand  is  capable  of  being  a  complete  rogue  ;  and 
few  indeed  there  are  who,  if  they  were  inspired  with 
the  vanity  of  imitating  our  hero,  would  not  after 
much  fruitless  pains  be  obliged  to  own  themselves 
inferior  to  Mr.  Jonathan  Wild  the  Great. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Whether  the  ensuing  pages  were  really  the  dream  or  vision 
of  some  very  pious  and  holy  person ;  or  whether  they  were 
really  written  in  the  other  world,  and  sent  back  to  this,  which 
is  the  opinion  of  many  (though  I  think  too  much  inclining  to 
superstition)  ;  or  lastly,  whether,  as  infinitely  the  greatest  part 
imagine,  they  were  really  the  production  of  some  choice  in- 
habitant of  New  Bethlehem,  is  not  necessary  nor  easy  to  deter- 
mine. It  will  be  abundantly  sufficient  if  I  give  the  reader  an 
account  by  what  means  they  came  into  my  possession. 

Mr.  Robert  Powuey,  stationer,  who  dwells  opposite  to  Ca- 
therine-street in  the  Strand,  a  very  honest  man  and  of  great 
gravity  of  countenance  ;  who,  among  other  excellent  stationary 
commodities,  is  particularly  eminent  for  his  pens,  which  I  am 
abundantly  bound  to  acknowledge,  as  I  owe  to  their  peculiar 
goodness  that  my  manuscripts  have  by  any  means  been  legible  : 
this  gentleman,  I  say,  furnished  me  some  time  since  with  a 
bundle  of  those  pens,  wrapped  up  with  great  care  andcantion,  in 
a  very  large  sheet  of  paper  full  of  characters,  written  as  it 
seemed  in  a  very  bad  hand.  Now,  I  have  a  surprising  curi- 
osity to  read  everything  which  is  almost  illegible  ;  partly  per- 
haps from  the  sweet  remembrance  of  the  dear  Scrawls,  Skrawls, 
or  Skrales  (for  the  word  is  variously  spelt),  which  I  have  in 
my  youth  received  from  that  lovely  part  of  the  creation  for 
which  I  have  the  tenderest  regard  ;  and  partly  from  that  tam- 
per of  mind  which  makes  men  set  an  immense  value  on  old 
manuscripts  so  effaced,  bustoes  so  maimed,  and  pictures  so  blick 
that  no  ouecan  tell  what  to  make  of  them.  I  therefore  perused 
this  sheet  with  wonderlul  application,  and  in  about  a  day's 
time  discovered  that  I  could  not  understand  it.  I  immediately 
repaired  to  Mr.  Powney,  and  inquired  very  eagerly  whe.her 
he  had  not  more  of  the  same  manuscript  ?  He  produced  about 
cue  hundred  pages,  accjuainting  me  that  he  liad  saved  no  more  ; 
but  that  the  book  was  originally  a  huge  folio,  had  been  left  in 
his  garret  by  a  geistleman  who  lodged  there,  and  who  had  left 
him  no  other  satisfaction  for  nine  months'  lodging.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  inform  me  tliat  the  manuscript  had  been  hawked 
about  (as  he  phrased  it)  among  all  the  booksellers,  who  refused 
to  meddle  ;  some  alleged  that  they  could  not  read,  others  that 
they  could  not  understand  it.  Some  would  have  it  to  be  an 
atheistical  book,  and  some  that  it  was  a  libel  on  the  government ; 
for  one  or  other  of  which  reasons  they  all  refused  to  print  it. 
That  it  had  been  likewise  shown  to  the  R — 1  Society,  but  they 
shook  their  heads,  saying,  there  was  nothing  in  it  wonderful 
enough  for  them.  That,  hearing  the  gentleman  was  gone  to  the 
West-Indies,  and  believing  it  to  be  good  for  nothing  else,  he 
had  used  it  as  waste  paper.  He  said  I  was  welcome  to  what 
remained,  and  lie  w  as  heartily  sorry  for  what  was  missing,  as 
I  seemed  to  set  some  value  on  it. 

I  desired  him  much  to  name  a  price  :  but  he  would  receive 
no  consideration  farther  than  the  payment  of  a  small  bill  I 
owed  him,  which  at  that  time  he  said  he  looked  on  as  so  much 
money  given  him. 

I  presently  communicated  this  manuscript  to  my  friend 
parson  Aluaham  Adams,  who,  after  a  long  and  careful  perusal, 
returned  it  me  with  his  opinion  that  there  was  more  in  it  than 
at  first  ajipeared ;  that  the  author  seemed  not  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  the  writings  of  Plato ;  but  he  wished  he  had 
quoted  him  sometimes  in  his  margin,  that  I  might  be  sure  (said 
he)  he  had  read  him  in  the  original :  for  nothing,  continued 
the  parson,  is  commoner  than  for  men  now-a-days  to  pretend 
to  have  read  Greek  authors,  who  have  met  with  them  only  in 
translations,  and  cannot  conjugate  a  verb  in  mi. 

To  deliver  my  own  sentiments  on  the  occasion,  I  think  the 
author  discovers  a  philosophical  tarn  of  thinking,  with  some 
little  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  no  very  inadequate  value  of 
It.  There  are  some  indeed  who,  from  the  vivacity  of  their 
temper  and  the  happiness  of  their  station,  are  willing  to  con- 
sider its  blessings  as  more  substantial,  and  the  whole  to  be  a 
scene  of  more  consequence  than  it  is  here  represented :  but, 
without  controverting  their  opinions  at  present,  the  number  of 
wise  and  good  men  who  have  thought  with  our  author  are 
sufficient  to  keep  him  in  countenance  :  nor  can  this  be  attended 
with  any  ill  inference,  since  he  everywhere  teaches  this  moral : 
That  the  greatest  and  truest  happiness  which  this  world  affords, 
is  to  be  found  only  in  the  possession  of  goodness  and  virtue  ;  a 
doctrine  which,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  so  hath  it  so  noble 
and  practical  a  tendency,  that  it  can  never  be  too  often  or  too 
strongly  inculcated  on  the  minds  of  men. 


BOOK  I.— CHAPTER  I, 

The  author  dies,  meets  with  Mercury,  and  is  by  him  conducted 

to  the  stage,  which  sets  out  tor  the  other  world. 

On  the  first  day  of  December  1741*  I  departed  this 

life  at  my   lodging   in  Cheapside.     My   body    had 

•  Some  doubt  whether  this  should  not  be  rather  1641,  which 

IB  a  date  mora  agreeable  to  the  account  given  of  it  in  the  in- 


been  some  time  dead  before  I  was  at  liberty  to  quit 
it,  lest  it  should  by  any  accident  return  to  life :  this 
is  an  injunction  imposed  on  all  souls  by  the  eternal 
law  of  fate,  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  which 
would  follow.  As  soon  as  the  destined  period  was 
expired  (being  no  longer  than  till  the  body  is  be- 
come perfectly  cold  and  stift")  I  began  to  move  ;  but 
found  myself  under  a  difficulty  of  making  my  es- 
cape, for  the  mouth  or  door  was  shut,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  go  out  at  it ;  and  the  windows, 
vulgarly  called  the  eyes,  were  so  closely  pulled  down 
by  the  fingers  of  a  nurse,  that  I  could  by  no  means 
open  them.  At  last  I  perceived  a  beam  of  light 
glimmering  at  the  top  of  the  house  (for  such  I  may 
call  the  body  I  had  been  enclosed  in),  whither  as- 
cending, I  gently  let  myself  down  through  a  kind  of 
chimney,  and  issued  out  at  the  nostrils. 

No  prisoner  discharged  from  a  long  confinement 
ever  tasted  the  sweets  of  liberty  with  a  more  ex- 
quisite relish  than  I  enjoyed  in  this  delivery  from  a 
dungeon  wherein  I  had  been  detained  upwards  of 
forty  years,  and  with  much  the  same  kind  of  regard 
1  cast  my  eyes*  backwards  upon  it. 

My  friends  and  relations  had  all  quitted  the 
room,  being  all  (as  I  plainly  overheard)  very  loudly 
quarrelling  below  stairs  about  my  will ;  there  was 
only  an  old  woman  left  above  to  guard  the  body, 
as  I  apprehend.  She  was  in  a  fast  sleep,  occa- 
sioned, as  from  her  savour  it  seemed,  by  a  comfort- 
able dose  of  gin.  I  had  no  pleasure  in  this  company, 
and,  therefore,  as  the  window  was  wide  open,  I 
sallied  forth  into  the  open  air :  but,  to  my  great 
astonishment,  found  myself  unable  to  fly,  which  I 
had  always  during  my  habitation  in  the  body  con- 
ceived of  spirits ;  however,  I  came  so  lightly  to  the 
ground  that  I  did  not  hurt  myself;  and,  though  I 
had  not  the  gift  of  flying  (owing  probably  to  my 
having  neither  feathers  nor  wings),  I  was  capable 
of  hopping  such  a  prodigious  way  at  once,  that  it 
served  my  turn  almost  as  well. 

I  had  not  hopped  far  before  I  perceived  a  tall 
young  gentleman  in  a  siik  waistcoat,  with  a  wing 
on  his  left  heel,  a  garland  on  his  head,  and  a  cadu- 
ceus  iu  his  right  hand.f  I  thought  I  had  seen  this 
person  before,  but  had  not  time  to  recollect  where 
when  he  called  out  to  me  and  asked  me  how  long  I 
had  been  departed.  I  answered  I  was  just  come 
forth.  You  must  not  stay  here,  replied  he,  unless 
you  had  been  murdered  :  in  which  case,  indeed,  you 
might  have  been  suffered  to  walk  some  time  ;  but 
if  you  died  a  natural  death  you  must  set  out  for  the 
other  world  immediately.  I  desired  to  know  the 
way,  O,  cried  the  gentleman,  I  will  show  you  to 
the  inn  whence  the  stage  proceeds  ;  for  I  am  the 
porter.  Perhaps  you  never  heard  of  me, — my  name 
is  Mercury.  Sure,  sir,  said  I,  I  have  seen  you  at 
the  playhouse.  Upon  which  he  smiled,  and,  without 
satisfying  me  as  to  that  point,  walked  directly 
forward,  bidding  me  hop  after  him.  I  obeyed  him, 
and  soon  found  myself  in  Warwick-lane  ;  where 
Mercury,  making  a  full  stop,  pointed  at  a  particular 
trodnction  :  but  then  there  are  some  passages  which  seem  to 
relate  to  transactions  infinitely  later,  even  within  this  year  or 
two.  To  say  the  truth,  there  are  difficulties  attending  eitlier 
conjecture  ;  so  the  reader  may  take  which  he  pleases. 

*  Eyes  are  not  perhaps  so  properly  adapted  to  a  spiritual 
substance  ;  but  we  are  here,  as  in  many  other  places,  obliged 
to  use  corporeal  terms  to  make  ourselves  the  better  understood, 
t  This  is  the  dress  in  which  the  god  appears  to  mortals  at 
the  theatres.  One  of  the  offices  attributed  to  this  god  by  the 
ancients,  was  to  collect  the  ghosts  as  a  shepherd  doth  a  flock 
of  sheep,  and  dri\e  them  with  his  wand  into  the  other  world, 
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house,  where  he  bade  me  inquire  for  the  stage,  and, 
wishing  me  a  good  journey,  took  his  leave,  saying 
he  must  go  seek  after  otlier  customers. 

I  arrived  just  as  the  coach  was  setting  out,  and 
found  I  had  no  occasion  for  inquiry ;  for  every 
person  seemed  to  know  my  business  the  moment  I 
appeared  at  the  door:  the  coachman  told  me  his 
horses  were  to,  but  that  he  had  no  place  left ;  how- 
ever, though  there  were  already  six,  the  passengers 
offered  to  make  room  for  me.  I  thanked  them,  and 
ascended  without  much  ceremony.  ^^  e  immedi- 
ately began  our  journey,  being  seven  in  number  ; 
for,  as  the  women  wore  no  hoops,  three  of  them 
were  but  equal  to  two  men.  ,      .  , 

Perhaps,  reader,  thou  mayest  he  pleased  with  an 
account  of  this  whole  equipage,  as  peradventure 
thou  wilt  not,  while  alive,  see  any  such.  The  coach 
was  made  by  an  eminent  toyman,  who  is  well 
known  to  deal  in  immaterial  substance,  that  being 
the  matter  of  which  it  was  compounded.  The  work 
was  so  extremely  fine,  that  it  was  entirely  invisible 
to  the  human  eye.  The  horses  which  drew  this 
extraordinary  vehicle  were  all  spiritual,  as  well  as 
the  passengers.  They  had,  indeed,  all  died  in  the 
service  of  a  certain  post-master ;  and  as  for  the 
coachman,  who  was  a  very  thin  piece  of  immaterial 
substance,  he  had  the  honour  while  alive  of  driving 
the  Great  Peter,  or  Peter  the  Great,  in  whose 
service  his  soul,  as  well  as  body,  was  ahnost  starved 
to  death. 

Such  was  the  vehicle  in  which  I  set  out,  and  now, 
those  who  are  not  willing  to  travel  on  with  me 
may,  if  they  please,  stop  here ;  those  who  are,  must 
proceed  to  the  subsequent  chapters,  in  which  this 
journey  is  continued. 

CHAPTER  II. 

In  which  the  author  first  refutes  some  idle  opinions  concerning 
spirits,  and  then  the  passengers  relate  their  several  deatlis. 

It  is  the  common  opinion  that  spirits,  like  owls,  can 
see  in  the  dark  ;  nay,  and  can  then  most  easily  be 
perceived  by  others.  For  which  reason,  many  per- 
sons of  good  understanding,  to  prevent  being  terri- 
fied with  such  objects,  usually  keep  a  candle  burning 
by  them,  that  the  light  may  prevent  their  seeing. 
Mr.  Locke,  in  direct  opposition  to  this,  hath  not 
doubted  to  assert  that  you  may  see  a  spirit  in  open 
daylight  full  as  well  as  in  the  darkest  night. 

It  Avas  very  dark  when  we  set  out  from  the  inn, 
nor  could  we  see  any  more  than  if  every  soul  of  us 
had  been  alive.  We  had  travelled  a  good  way 
before  any  one  offered  to  open  his  mouth  ;  indeed, 
most  of  the  company  were  fast  asleep,*  but,  as  I 
could  not  close  my  own  eyes,  and  perceived  the 
spirit  who  sat  opposite  to  me  to  be  likewise  awake, 
I  began  to  make  overtures  of  conversation,  by  com- 
plaining hoio  dark  it  was.  "  And  extremely  cold 
too,"  answered  my  fellow-traveller;  "though,  I 
thank  God,  as  I  have  no  body,  I  feel  no  incon- 
venience from  it  :  but  you  will  believe,  sir,  that  this 
frosty  air  must  seem  very  sharp  to  one  just  issued 
forth  out  of  an  oven ;  for  such  was  the  inflamed 
habitation  I  am  lately  departed  from."  "  How  did 
you  come  to  your  end,  sir^"  said  I.  "I  was  mur- 
dered, sir,"  answered  the  gentleman.  "  I  am  sur- 
prised then,"  replied  I,  "  that  you  did  not  divert 
yourself  by  walking  up  and  down  and  playing  some 
merry  tricks  with  the  murderer."  "  Oh,  sir,"  re- 
turned he,  "  I  had  not  that  privilege,  I  was  lawfully 
put  to  death.  In  short,  a  physician  set  me  on  fire, 
by  giving  me  medicines  to  throw  out  my  distemper. 

•  Those  who  have  read  of  the  gods  sleeping  in  Homer  will 
not  be  surprised  at  this  happening  to  spirits. 


I  died  of  a  hot  regimen,  as  they  call  it,  in  the  small- 
pox." 

One  of  the  spirits  at  that  word  started  up  and 
cried  out,  "  The  small-pox  '.  bless  me  !  I  hope  1  am 
not  in  company  with  that  distemper,  which  I  have 
all  my  life  with  such  caution  avoided,  and  have  so 
happily  escaped  hitherto!"  This  fright  set  all  the 
passengers  Avho  were  awake  into  a  loud  laughter  ; 
and  tlie  gentleman,  recollecting  himself,  with  some 
confusion,  and  not  without  blushing,  asked  pardon, 
crying,  "  I  protest  I  dreamt  that  I  was  alive." 
"  Perhaps,  sir,"  said  I,  "  you  died  of  that  distemper, 
which  therefore  made  so  strong  an  impression  on 
you."  "  No,  sir,"  answered  he,  "  I  never  ha.d  it  in 
my  life  ;  but  the  continual  and  dreadful  apprehen- 
sion it  kept  me  so  long  under  cannot,  I  see,  be  so 
immediately  eradicated.  You  must  know,  sir,  I 
avoided  coming  to  London  for  thirty  years  together, 
for  fear  of  the  small-pox,  till  the  most  urgent  busi- 
ness brought  me  thither  about  five  days  ago.  I  was 
so  dreadfully  afraid  of  this  disease  that  I  refused  the 
second  night  of  my  arrival  to  sup  with  a  friend 
whose  wife  had  recovered  of  it  several  months 
before,  and  the  same  evening  got  a  surfeit  by  eating 
too  many  muscles,  which  brought  me  into  this  good 
company." 

"  I  will  lay  a  wager,"  cried  the  spirit  who  sat  next 
him,  •'  there  is  not  one  in  the  coach  able  to  guess  my 
distemper."  I  desired  the  favour  of  him  to  acquaint 
us  with  it,  if  it  was  so  uncommon.  "Why,  sir," 
said  he,  "  I  died  of  honour." — "  Of  honour,  sir  !" 
repeated  I,  with  some  surprise.  "  Yes,  sir,"  answered 
the  spirit  "  of  honour,  for  I  was  killed  in  a  duel." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  a  fair  spirit,  "  I  was  inocu- 
lated last  summer,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to 
escape  with  a  very  few  marks  in  my  face.  I  es- 
teemed myself  now  perfectly  happy,  as  I  imagined  I 
had  no  restraint  to  a  full  enjoyment  of  the  diver- 
sions of  the  town  ;  but  within  a  few  days  after  my 
coming  up  I  caught  cold  by  overdancing  myself  at 
a  ball,  and  last  night  died  of  a  violent  fever." 

After  a  short  silence  which  now  ensued,  the  fair 
spirit  who  spoke  last,  it  being  now  day-light, 
addressed  herself  to  a  female  who  sat  next  her,  and 
asked  her  to  what  chance  they  owed  the  happiness 
of  her  company.  She  answered,  she  apprehended 
to  a  consumption,  but  the  physicians  were  not 
agreed  concerning  her  distemper,  for  she  left  two  of 
them  in  a- very  hot  dispute  about  it  when  she  came 
out  of  her  body.  "  And  pray,  madam,"  said  the 
same  spirit  to  the  sixth  passenger,  "  How  came  you 
to  leave  the  other  world  V  But  that  female  spirit, 
screwing  up  her  mouth,  answered,  she  wondered  at 
the  curiosity  of  some  people  ;  that  perhaps  persons 
had  already  heard  some  reports  of  her  death,  which 
were  far  from  being  true  ;  that,  whatever  was  the 
occasion  of  it,  she  was  glad  at  being  delivered  from 
a  world  in  which  she  had  no  pleasure,  and  where 
there  was  nothing  but  nonsense  and  impertinence  ; 
particularly  among  her  own  sex,  whose  loose  conduct 
she  had  long  been  entirely  ashamed  of. 

The  beauteous  spirit,  perceiving  her  question  gave 
offence,  pursued  it  no  farther.  She  had  indeed  aU 
the  sweetness  and  good-humour  which  are  so  ex- 
tremely amiable  (when  found)  in  that  sex  which 
tenderness  most  exquisitely  becomes.  Her  counte- 
nance displayed  all  the  cheerfulness,  the  good-nature, 
and  the  modesty,  which  diffuse  such  brightness  round 
the  beauty  of  Seraphina,*  awing  every  beholder  with 
respect,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ravishing  him  with 
admiration.     Had  it  not  been  indeed  for  our  con- 

•  A  particular  lady  of  quality  is  meant  here  ;  but  every  lady 
of  quality,  or  no  quality,  are  welcome  to  apply  the  charactei 
to  themselves. 
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versation  on  the  small-pox,  I  should  have  imagined 
we  had  been  honoured  with  her  identical  presence. 
This  opinion  might  have  been  heightened  by  the 
good  sense  she  uttered  whenever  she  spoke,  by  the 
delicacy  of  her  sentiments,  and  the  complacence  of 
her  behaviour,  together  with  a  certain  dignity  which 
attended  every  look,  word,  and  gesture  ;  qualities 
which  could  not  fail  making  an  impression  on  a 
heart*  so  capable  of  receiving  it  as  mine,  nor  was 
she  long  in  raising  in  me  a  very  violent  degree  of 
seraphic  love.  I  do  not  intend  by  this  that  sort  of 
love  which  men  are  very  properly  said  to  make  to 
women  in  the  lower  world,  and  which  seldom  lasts 
any  longer  than  while  it  is  making.  I  mean  by 
seraphic  love  an  extreme  delicacy  and  tenderness  of 
friendship,  of  Avhich  my  worthy  reader,  if  thou  hast 
no  conception,  as  it  is  probable  thou  mayest  not,  my 
endeavour  to  instruct  thee  would  be  as  fruitless  as  it 
would  be  to  explain  the  most  difficult  problems  of 
sir  Isaac  Newton  to  one  ignorant  of  vulgar  arith- 
metic. 

To  return  therefore  to  matters  comprehensible  by 
all  understandings  :  the  discourse  now  turned  on  the 
vanity,  folly,  and  misery  of  the  lower  world,  from 
which  every  passenger  in  the  coach  expressed  the 
highest  satisfaction  in  being  delivered  ;  though  it  was 
very  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  joy  we 
declared  at  our  death,  there  was  not  one  of  us  who 
did  not  mention  the  accident  which  occasioned  it  as 
a  thing  we  would  have  avoided  if  we  could.  Nay, 
the  very  grave  lady  herself,  who  was  the  forwardest 
in  testifying  her  delight,  confessed  inadvertently 
that  she  left  a  physician  by  her  bedside  ;  and  the 
gentleman  who  died  of  honour  very  liberally  cursed 
both  his  folly  and  his  fencing.  While  we  were  en- 
tertaining ourselves  with  these  matters  on  a  sudden 
a  most  offensive  smell  began  to  invade  our  nostrils. 
This  very  much  resembled  the  savour  which  travel- 
lers in  summer  perceive  at  their  approach  to  that 
beautiful  village  of  the  Hague,  arising  from  those 
delicious  canals  which,  as  they  consist  of  standing 
water,  do  at  that  time  emit  odours  greatly  agreeable 
to  a  Dutch  taste,  but  not  so  pleasant  to  any  other. 
Those  perfumes,  with  the  assistance  of  a  fair  wind, 
begin  to  affect  persons  of  quick  olfactory  nerves  at 
a  league's  distance,  and  increase  gradually  as  you 
approach.  In  the  same  manner  did  the  smell  I  have 
just  mentioned  more  and  more  invade  us,  till  one 
of  the  spirits,  looking  out  of  the  coach-window,  de- 
clared we  were  just  arrived  at  a  very  large  city  ;  and 
indeed  he  had  scarce  said  so  before  we  found  our- 
selves in  the  suburbs^,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
coachman,  being  asked  by  another,  informed  us  that 
the  name  of  this  place  was  the  City  of  Diseases. 
The  road  to  it  was  extremely  smooth,  and,  excepting 
the  above-mentioned  savour,  delightfully  pleasant. 
The  streets  of  the  suburbs  were  lined  with  bagnios, 
taverns,  and  cooks'  shops  :  in  the  first  we  saw  several 
beautiful  women,  but  in  tawdry  dresses,  looking  out 
at  the  windows  ;  and  in  the  latter  were  visibly  exposed 
all  kinds  of  the  richest  dainties  ;  but  on  our  entering 
the  city  we  found,  contrary  to  all  we  had  seen  in  the 
other  world,  that  the  suburbs  were  infinitely  plea- 
santer  than  the  city  itself.  It  was  indeed  a  very  dull, 
dark,  and  melancholy  place.  Few  people  appeared 
in  the  streets,  and  these,  for  the  most  part,  were  old 
women,  and  here  and  there  a  formal  grave  gentle- 
man, Avho  seemed  to  be  thinking,  with  large  tie-wigs 
on,  and  amber-headed  canes   in  their  hands.     We 

•  We  have  before  made  an  apology  for  this  language,  which 
we  here  repeat  for  the  last  time ;  though  the  heart  m;iy,  we 
hope,  be  metaphorically  used  here  with  more  propriety  than 
when  we  apply  those  passions  to  the  body  which  belong  to  the 
soul. 
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were  all  in  hopes  that  our  vehicle  would  not  stop 
here  ;  but,  to  our  sorrow,  the  coach  soon  drove  into 
an  inn,  and  we  were  obliged  to  alight. 

CHAPTER  III. 
The  adventures  we  met  with  in  the  City  of  Diseases. 
We  had  not  been  long  arrived  in  our  inn,  where  it 
seems  we  were  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
before  our  host  acquainted  us  that  it  was  customary 
for  all  spirits,  in  their  passage  through  that  city,  to 
pay  their  respects  to  that  lady  Disease,  to  whose 
assistance  they  had  owed  their  deliverance  from  the 
lower  world.  We  answered  we  should  not  fail  in 
any  complacence  which  was  usual  to  others ;  upon 
which  our  host  replied  he  would  immediately  send 
porters  to  conduct  us.  He  had  not  long  quitted  the 
room  before  we  were  attended  by  some  of  those 
grave  persons  whom  I  have  before  described  in  large 
tie-wigs  with  amber-headed  canes.  These  gentle- 
men are  the  ticket-porters  in  the  city,  and  their  canes 
are  the  insignia,  or  tickets,  denoting  their  office.  We 
informed  them  of  the  several  ladies  to  whom  we 
were  obliged,  and  were  preparing  to  follow  them, 
when  on  a  sudden  they  all  stared  at  one  another, 
and  left  us  in  a  hurry,  with  a  frown  on  every  counte- 
nance. We  were  surprised  at  this  behaviour,  and 
presently  summoned  the  host,  who  was  no  sooner 
acquainted  with  it  than  he  burst  into  an  hearty 
laugh,  and  told  us  the  reason  was,  because  we  did 
not  fee  the  gentlemen  the  moment  they  came  in,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  place.  We  answered, 
with  some  confusion,  we  had  brought  nothing  with 
us  from  the  other  world,  which  we  had  been  all  our 
lives  informed  was  not  lawful  to  do.  "  No,  no, 
master,"  replied  the  host ;  "  I  am  apprised  of  that, 
and  indeed  it  was  my  fault.  I  should  have  first  sent 
you  to  my  lord  Scrape,  *  who  would  have  supplied 
you  with  what  you  want."  "  My  lord  Scrape  sup- 
ply  us !"  said  I,  with  astonishment :  "  sure  you  must 
know  we  cannot  give  him  security ;  and  I  am  con- 
vinced he  never  lent  a  shilling  without  it  in  his 
life."  "  No,  sir,"  answered  the  host,  "  and  for  that 
reason  he  is  obliged  to  do  it  here,  where  he  is  sen- 
tenced to  keep  a  bank,  and  to  distribute  money 
gratis  to  all  passengers.  This  bank  originally  con- 
sisted of  just  that  sum,  which  he  had  miserably 
hoarded  up  in  the  other  world,  and  he  is  to  per- 
ceive it  decrease  visibly  one  shilling  a-day,  till  it 
is  totally  exhausted  ;  after  which  he  is  to  return  to 
the  other  world,  and  to  perform  the  part  of  a  miser 
for  seventy  years  ;  then,  being  purified  in  the  body 
of  a  hog,  he  is  to  enter  the  human  species  again, 
and  take  a  second  trial."  "  Sir,"  said  I,  "you  tell  me 
wonders  :  but  if  his  bank  be  to  decrease  only  a  shil- 
ling a  day,  how  can  he  furnish  all  passengers  1"  "  The 
rest,"  answered  the  host,  "  is  supplied  again  ;  but  in  a 
manner  which  I  cannot  easily  explain  to  you."  "  I 
apprehend,"  said  I,  "  this  distribution  of  his  money 
is  inflicted  on  him  as  a  punishment ;  but  I  do  not 
see  how  it  can  answer  that  end,  when  he  knows  it 
is  to  be  restored  to  him  again.  Would  it  not  serve 
the  purpose  as  well  if  he  parted  only  with  the  single  ' 
shilling,  which  it  seems  is  all  he  is  really  to  lose  %" 
"  Sir,"  cries  the  host,  "  when  you  observe  the  agonies 
with  which  he  parts  with  every  guinea,  you  will  be 
of  another  opinion.  No  prisoner  condemned  to 
death  ever  begged  so  heartily  for  transportation  as 
he,  when  he  received  his  sentence,  did  to  go  to  hell, 
provided  he  might  carry  his  money  with  him.  But 
you  will  know  more  of  these  things  when  you  ar- 

*  That  we  may  mention  it  once  for  all,  in  the  panegyrical 
part  of  (his  work  some  particular  person  is  always  meant; 
but,  in  the  satirical,  nobody. 
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rive  at  the  upper  world  ;  and  now,  if  you  please, 
I  will  attend  you  to  my  lord's,  who  ^is  obliged  to 
supply  you  with  whatever  you  desire." 

We  found  his  lordship  sitting  at  the  upper  end  of 
a  table,  on  which  was  an  immense  sum  oi  money, 
disposed  in  several  heaps,  every  one  of  which  would 
have  purchased  the  honour  of  some  patriots  and  the 
chastitv  of  some  prudes.  The  moment  he  saw  us 
he  turned  pale,  and  sighed,  as  well  apprehending 
our  business.  Mine  host  accosted  him  with  a  fami- 
liar air,  which  at  first  surprised  me,  who  so  well 
remembered  the  respect  I  had  formerly  seen  paid 
this  lord  by  men  infinitely  superior  in  quality  to  the 
person  who  now  saluted  him  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  "  Here,  you  lord,  and  be  dam— d  to  your  little 
sneaking  soul,  tell  out  your  money,  and  supply  your 
betters  with  what  they  want.  Be  quick,  sirrah,  or 
I'll  fetch  the  beadle  to  you.  Don't  fancy  yourself 
in  the  lower  world    again,   with   your  privilege  at 

yom-  a ."     He  then  shook  a  cane  at  his  lordship, 

who  immediately  began  to  tell  out  his  money,  with 
the  same  miserable  air  and  face  which  the  miser  on 
our  stage  wears  while  he  delivers  his  bank-bills. 
This  affected  some  of  us  so  much  that  we  had  cer- 
tainly returned  with  no  more  than  what  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  fee  the  porters,  had  not  our  host, 
perceinng  our  compassion,  begged  us  not  to  spare 
a  fellow  who,  in  the  midst  of  immense  wealth,  had 
always  refused  the  least  contribution  to  charity. 
Our  hearts  were  hardened  with  this  reflection,  and 
we  all  filled  our  pockets  with  his  money.  I  re- 
marked a  poetical  spirit,  in  particular,  who  swore  he 
would  have  a  hearty  gripe  at  him  :  "  For,"  says  he, 
"  the  rascal  not  only  refused  to  subscribe  to  my 
works,  but  sent  back  my  letter  unanswered,  though 
I  am  a  better  gentleman  than  himself." 

AVe  now  returned  from  this  miserable  object, 
greatly  admiring  the  propriety  as  well  as  justice  of 
his  punishment,  which  consisted,  as  our  host  in- 
formed us,  merely  in  the  delivering  forth  his  money ; 
and,  he  observed,  we  could  not  wonder  at  the  pain 
this  gave  him,  since  it  was  as  reasonable  that  the 
bare  parting  with  money  should  make  him  misera- 
ble as  that  the  bare  having  money  without  using  it 
should  have  made  him  happy. 

Other  tiewig-porters  (for  those  we  had  summoned 
before  refused  to  visit  us  again)  now  attended  us  ; 
and  wc  having  feed  them  the  instant  they  entered 
the  room,  according  to  the  instructions  of  our  host, 
they  bowed  and  smiled,  and  offered  to  introduce  us 
to  whatever  disease  we  pleased. 

"NVe  set  out  several  ways,  as  we  were  all  to  pay 
our  respects  to  different  ladies.  I  directed  my  por- 
ter to  show  me  to  the  Fever  on  the  Spirits,  being  the 
disease  which  had  delivered  me  from  the  flesh.  My 
guide  and  I  traversed  many  streets,  and  knocked  at 
several  doors,  but  to  no  purpose.  At  one,  we  were 
told,  lived  the  Consumption  ;  at  another,  the  Maladie 
Alanrode,  a  French  lady  ;  at  the  third,  the  Dropsy  ; 
at  the  fourth,  the  Rheumatism  ;  at  the  fifth.  Intem- 
perance ;  at  the  sixth.  Misfortune.  I  was  tired,  and 
had  exhausted  my  patience,  and  almost  my  purse  ; 
for  1  gave  my  porter  a  new  fee  at  every  blunder  he 
made  :  when  my  guide,  with  a  solemn  countenance, 
told  me  he  could  do  no  more  ;  and  marched  off  with- 
out any  farther  ceremony. 

He  was  no  sooner  gone  than  I  met  another  gen- 
tleman with  a  ticket,  i.  e,,  an  amber-headed  cane  in 
his  hand.  I  first  feed  him,  and  then  acquainted  him 
with  the  name  of  the  disease.  He  cast  himself  for 
two  or  three  minutes  into  a  thoughtful  posture,  then 
pulled  a  piece  of  paper  out  of  his  pocket,  on  which 
he  writ  something  in  one  of  the  oriental  languages,  I 
believe,  for  I  could  not  read  a  syllable  :  he  bade  me 


carry  it  to  such  a  particular  shop,  and,  telling  me  it 
would  do  my  business,  he  took  his  leave. 

Secure,  as  I  now  thought  myself,  of  my  direction, 
I  went  to  the  shop,  which  very  much  resembled  an 
apothecary's.  The  person  who  officiated,  having 
read  the  paper,  took  down  about  twenty  different 
jars,  and,  pouring  something  out  of  every  one  of 
them,  made  a  mixture,  which  he  delivered  to  me  in 
a  bottle,  having  first  tied  a  paper  round  the  neck  of 
it,  on  which  were  written  three  or  four  words,  the 
last  containing  eleven  syllables.  I  mentioned  the 
name  of  the  disease  I  wanted  to  find  out,  but  re- 
ceived no  other  answer  than  that  he  had  done  as 
he  was  ordered,  and  the  drugs  were  excellent. 

I  began  now  to  be  enraged,  and,  quitting  the  shop 
with  some  anger  in  my  countenance,  I  intended  to 
find  out  my  inn,  but,  meeting  in  the  way  a  porter 
whose  countenance  had  in  it  something  more  pleas- 
ing than  ordinary,  I  resolved  to  try  once  more,  and 
clapped  a  fee  into  his  hand.  As  soon  as  I  men- 
tioned the  disease  to  him  he  laughed  heartily,  and 
told  me  I  had  been  imposed  on,  for  in  reality  no 
such  disease  was  to  be  found  in  that  city.  He  then 
inquired  into  the  particulars  of  my  case,  and  was 
no  sooner  acquainted  with  them  than  he  informed 
me  that  the  Maladie  Alamode  was  the  lady  to  whom 
I  was  obliged.  I  thanked  him,  aiid  immediately 
went  to  pay  my  respects  to  her. 

The  house,  or  rather  palace,  of  this  lady  was  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  magnificent  in  the  city. 
The  avenue  to  it  was  planted  with  sycamore-trees, 
with  beds  of  flowers  on  each  side  ;  it  was  extremely 
pleasant  but  short.  I  was  conducted  through  a  mag- 
nificent hall,  adorned  with  several  statues  and 
bustoes,  most  of  them  maimed,  whence  I  concluded 
them  all  to  be  true  antiques ;  but  was  informed  they 
were  the  figures  of  several  modern  heroes,  who  had 
died  martyrs  to  her  ladyship's  cause.  I  next  mounted 
through  a  large  painted  staircase,  where  several  per- 
sons were  depictured  in  caricatura  ;  and,  upon  in- 
quiry, was  told  they  were  the  portraits  of  those  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  against  the  lady  in 
the  lower  world.  I  suppose  I  should  have  known 
the  faces  of  many  physicians  and  surgeons,  had  they 
not  been  so  violently  distorted  by  the  painter.  In- 
deed, he  had  exerted  so  much  malice  in  his  work, 
that  I  believe  he  had  himself  received  some  particu- 
lar favours  from  the  lady  of  this  mansion  :  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  a  gi'oup  of  stranger  figures.  I  then 
entered  a  long  room,  hung  round  with  the  pictures 
of  women  of  such  exact  shapes  and  features  that  I 
should  have  thought  myself  in  a  gallery  of  beauties, 
had  not  a  certain  sallow  paleness  in  their  com- 
plexions given  me  a  more  distasteful  idea.  Through 
this  I  proceeded  to  a  second  apartment,  adorned,  if 
I  may  so  call  it,  with  the  figures  of  old  ladies.  Upon 
my  seeming  to  admire  at  this  furniture,  the  servant 
told  me  with  a  smile  that  these  had  been  very  good 
friends  of  this  lady,  and  had  done  her  eminent  ser- 
vice in  the  lower  world.  I  immediately  recollected 
the  faces  of  one  or  two  of  my  acquaintance,  who  had 
formerly  kept  bagnios ;  but  was  very  much  sur- 
prised to  see  the  resemblance  of  a  lady  of  great  dis- 
tuiction  in  such  company.  The  servant,  upon  my 
mentioning  this,  made  no  other  answer  than  that  his 
lady  had  pictures  of  all  degrees. 

I  was  now  introduced  into  the  presence  of  the 
lady  herself.  She  was  a  thin,  or  rather  meagre, 
person,  very  wan  in  the  countenance,  had  no  nose, 
and  many  pimples  in  her  face.  She  offered  to  rise 
at  my  entrance,  but  could  not  stand.  After  many 
compliments,  much  congratulation  on  her  side,  and 
the  most  fervent  expressions  of  gratitude  on  mine, 
she  asked  me  many  questions  concerning  the  situa- 
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tion  of  her  affairs  in  the  lower  world  ;  most  of  which 
I  answered  to  her  entire  satisfaction.  At  last,  with 
a  kind  of  forced  smile,  she  said,  "  I  suppose  the  pill 
and  drop  go  on  swimmingly  V  I  told  her  they  were 
reported  to  have  done  great  cures.  She  replied  she 
could  apprehend  no  danger  from  any  person  who 
was  not  of  regular  practice  ;  "  for,  however  simple 
mankind  are,"  said  she,  "  or  however  afraid  they 
are  of  death,  they  prefer  dying  in  a  regular  manner  to 
being  cured  by  a  nostrum."  She  then  expressed 
great  pleasure  at  the  account  I  gave  her  of  the  beau 
monde.  She  said  she  had  herself  removed  the  hun- 
dreds of  Drury  to  the  hundreds  of  Charing-cross, 
and  was  very  much  delighted  to  find  they  had  spread 
into  St.  James's  ;  that  she  imputed  this  chiefly  to 
several  of  her  dear  and  worthy  friends,  who  had 
lately  published  their  excellent  works,  endeavouring 
to  extirpate  all  notions  of  religion  and  virtue  ;  and 
particularly  to  the  deserving  author  of  the  Bachelor's 
Estimate ;  "  to  whom,"  said  she,  "  if  I  had  not  reason 
to  think  he  was  a  surgeon,  and  had  therefore  written 
from  mercenary  views,  I  could  never  sufficiently 
own  my  obligations."  She  spoke  likewise  greatly 
in  approbation  of  the  method,  so  generally  used  by 
parents,  of  marrying  children  very  young,  and  with- 
out the  least  afifection  between  the  parties  ;  and  con- 
cluded by  saying  that,  if  these  fashions  continued  to 
spread,  she  doubted  not  but  she  should  shortly  be 
the  only  disease  who  would  ever  receive  a  visit  from 
any  person  of  considerable  rank. 

While  we  were  discoursing  her  three  daughters 
entered  the  room.  They  were  all  called  by  hard 
names ;  the  eldest  was  named  Lepra,  the  second 
Chaeras,  and  the  third  Scorbutia.*  They  were  all 
genteel,  but  ugly.  I  could  not  help  observing  the 
little  respect  they  paid  their  parent,  Avhich  the  old 
lady  remarking  in  my  countenance,  as  soon  as  they 
quitted  the  room,  which  soon  happened,  acquainted 
me  with  her  unhappiness  in  her  offspring,  every  one 
of  which  had  the  confidence  to  deny  themselves  to  be 
her  children,  though  she  said  she  had  been  a  very  in- 
dulgent mother  and  had  plentifully  provided  for  them 
all.  As  family  complaints  generally  as  much  tire  the 
hearer  as  they  relieve  him  who  makes  them,  when  T 
found  her  launching  farther  into  this  subject  I  re- 
solved to  put  an  end  to  my  visit,  and,  taking  my 
leave  with  many  thanks  for  the  favour  she  had 
done  me,  I  returned  to  the  inn,  where  I  found  my 
fellow-travellers  just  mounting  into  their  vehicle.  I 
shook  hands  with  my  host  and  accompanied  them 
into  the  coach,  which  immediately  after  proceeded 
on  its  journey. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Discourses  on  the  road,  and  a  description  of  the  palace  of 
Death. 

We  were  all  silent  for  some  minutes,  till,  being  well 
shaken  into  our  several  seats,  I  opened  my  mouth 
first,  and  related  what  had  happened  to  me  after  our 
separation  in  the  city  we  had  just  left.  The  rest  of 
the  company,  except  the  grave  female  spirit  whom 
our  reader  may  remember  to  have  refused  giving  an 
account  of  the  distemper  which  occasioned  her  dis- 
solution, did  the  same.  It  might  be  tedious  to  re- 
late these  at  large  ;  we  shall  therefore  only  mention 
a  very  remarkable  inveteracy  which  the  Surfeit  de- 
clared to  all  the  other  diseases,  especially  to  the 
Fever,  who,  she  said,  by  the  roguery  of  the  porters, 
received  acknowledgments  from  numberless  pas- 
sengers which  were  due  to  herself.  "  Indeed,"  says 
she,  "  those  cane-headed  fellows  "  (for  so  she  called 

•  These  ladies,  I  believe,  by  their  names,  presided  over  the 
leprosy,  Tting's-evU,  and  scurvy. 


them,  alluding,  I  svippose,  to  their  ticket)  "are  con- 
stantly making  such  mistakes  ;  there  is  no  gratitude 
in  those  fellows ;  for  I  am  sure  they  have  greater 
obligations  to  me  than  to  any  other  disease,  except 
the  Vapours."     These    relations    were    no  sooner 
over  than  one  of  the  company  informed  us  we  were 
approaching  to  the  most  noble  building  he  had  ever 
beheld,  and  which  we  learned  from  our  coachman 
was  the  palace  of  Death.     Its  outside,  indeed,  ap- 
peared extremely  magnificent.     Its  structure  was  of 
the  Gothic  order  ;  vast  beyond  imagination,  the  whole 
pile  consisting  of  black  marble.     Rows  of  immense 
yews  form  an  amphitheatre  round  it  of  such  height 
and  thickness  that  no  ray  of  the  sun  ever  perforates 
this   grove,    where  black    eternal   darkness    would 
reign  was  it  not   excluded  by   innumerable  lamps 
which   are  placed  in  pyramids  round  the  grove  ;  so 
that  the  distant  reflection  they  cast  on  the  palace, 
which  is  plentifully  gilt  with  gold  on  the  outside,  is 
inconceivably  solemn.     To  this  I  may  add  the  hol- 
low murmur  of  Avinds  constantly  heard  from    the 
grove,  and  the  very  remote  sound  of  roaring  waters. 
Indeed,  every  circumstance  seems  to  conspire  to  fill 
the  mind  with  horror  and  consternation  as  we  ap- 
proach to  this  palace,  which  we  had  scarce  time  to 
admire  before  our  vehicle  stopped  at  the  gate,  and 
we  were  desired  to  alight  in  order  to  pay   our  re- 
spects to  his  most  mortal  majesty  (this  being  the  title 
which  it  seems  he  assumes).     The  outward   court 
was  full  of  soldiers,   and,  indeed,  the  whole  very 
much  resembled  the  state    of  an  earthly  monarch, 
only  more  magnificent.     We  passed  through  several 
courts  into  a  vast  hall,  which  led  to  a  spacious  stair- 
case, at  the  bottom  of  which  stood  two  pages,  with 
very  grave  countenances,  whom   I  recollected  after- 
wards to  have  formerly  been  very  eminent  under- 
takers,  and  were  in  reality  the  only  dismal  faces  I 
saw  here  ;  for  this  palace,  so  a^vful  and  tremendous 
without,  is  all  gay  and  sprightly  within  ;  so  that  we 
soon   lost  all  those  dismal  and  gloomy  ideas  we  had 
contracted   in  approaching   it.       Indeed,    the    still 
silence  maintained  among  the  guards  and  attendants 
resembled  rather  the  stately  pomp  of  eastern  courts  ; 
but  there  was  on  every  face  such  symptoms  of  con- 
tent and  happiness  that  diffused  an  air  of  cheerful- 
ness all  round.      We  ascended  the    staircase    and 
passed    through     many    noble    apartments    whose 
walls  were    adorned  with  various    battle-pieces   in 
tapestry,  and  which  we  spent  some  time  in  observing. 
These  brought  to  my  mind  those  beautiful  ones  I  had 
in  my  lifetime  seen  at  Blenheim,  nor  could  I  pre- 
vent my  curiosity  from  inquiring  where  the  duke 
of  Marlborough's  victories  were  placed  (for  I  think 
they  were  almosttheonly  battles  of  any  eminence  I  had 
read  of  which  I  did  not  meet  with  )  ;  when  the  ske- 
leton of  a  beef-eater,  shaking  his  head,  told  me  a  cer- 
tain  gentleman,  one  Lewis  XIV.  who   had   great 
interest  with  his  most  mortal  majesty,  had  prevented 
any  such  from  being  hung  up  there.     "  Besides,"  says 
he,  "  his  majesty  hath  no  great  respect  for  that  duke, 
for  he  never  sent  him  a  subject  he  could  keep  from 
him,  nor  did  he  ever  get  a  single  subject  by  his  means 
but  he  lost  1000  others  for  him."     We  found  the  pre- 
sence-chamber at  our  entrance  very  full,  and  a  buz 
ran  through  it,  as  in  all  assemblies,  before  the  prin- 
cipal figure  enters  ;  for  his  majesty  was  not  yet  come 
out.     At  the  bottom  of  the  room  were  two  persons 
in  close  conference,  one  with  a  square  black  cap  on 
his  head,  and  the  other  with  a  robe  embroidered  with 
flames   of  fire.     These,    I    was   informed,    were    a 
judge  long  since   dead,  and  an   inquisitor-general. 
I   overheard    them  disputing  with  great  eagerness 
whether  the  one  had  hanged  or  the  other  burnt  the 
most.     While  I  was  listening  to  this  dispute,  which 
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seemed  to  be  in  no  likelihood  of  a  speedy  decision, 
the  emperor  entered  the  room  and  placed  himseit 
between  two  figures,  one  of  which  was  remarkable 
for  the  roughness,  and  the  other  for  the  beauty  ol 
his  appearance.  These  were,  it  seems,  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden  and  Alexander  of  Macedon,  1 
was  at  too  great  a  distance  to  hear  any  of  the  con- 
Tersation,  so  could  only  satisfy  my  curiosity  by  con- 
templating the  several  personages  present,  of  whose 
names  I  informed  myself  by  a  page,  who  looked  as 
pale  and  meagre  as  any  court-page  in  the  other 
world,  but  was  somewhat  more  modest.  He  showed 
me  here  two  or  three  Turkish  emperors,  to  whom 
his  most  mortal  majesty  seemed  to  express  much 
civility.  Here  were  likewise  several  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  among  whom  none  seemed  so  much  ca- 
ressed as  Caligula,  on  account,  as  the  page  told  me, 
of  his  pious  "wish  tliat  he  could  send  all  the  Ro- 
mans hither  at  one  blow.  The  reader  may  be  per- 
haps surprised  that  I  saw  no  physicians  here  ;  as  in- 
deed I  was  myself,  till  informed  that  they  were  all 
departed  to  the  city  of  Diseases,  where  they  were 
busy  in  an  experiment  to  purge  away  the  immorta- 
lity of  the  soul. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  recollect  the  many  indivi- 
duals I  saw  here,  but  I  cannot  omit  a  fat  figure,  well 
dressed  in  the  French  fashion,  who  was  received 
with  extraordinary  complacence  by  the  emperor,  and 
whom  I  imagined  to  be  Lewis  XIV.  himself  ;  but 
the  page  acquainted  me  he  was  a  celebrated  French 
cook. 

We  were  at  length  introduced  to  the  royal  pre- 
sence, and  had  the  honour  to  kiss  hands.  His  ma- 
jesty asked  us  a  few  questions,  not  very  material  to 
relate,  and  soon  after  retired. 

When  we  returned  into  the  yard  we  found  our 
caravan  ready  to  set  out,  at  which  we  all  declared 
ourselves  well  pleased;  for  we  were  sufficiently  tired 
with  the  formality  of  a  court,  notwithstanding  its 
outward  splendour  and  magnificence. 


A  JOURNEY  FROM  THIS 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  travellers  proceed  on  their  journey,  and   meet  several 
spirits  who  are  coining  into  tlie  flesh. 

We  now  came  to  the  banks  of  the  great  river 
Cocytus,  where  we  quitted  our  vehicle,  and  passed 
the  water  in  a  boat,  after  which  we  were  obliged  to 
travel  on  foot  the  rest  of  our  journey ;  and  now  we 
met,  for  the  first  time,  several  passengers  travelling 
to  the  world  we  had  left,  who  informed  us  they  were 
souls  going  into  the  flesh. 

The  two  first  we  met  were  walking  arm-in-arm, 
in  very  close  and  friendly  conference  ;  they  informed 
us  that  one  of  them  was  intended  for  a  duke,  and 
the  other  for  a  hackney-coachman.  As  we  had  not 
yet  arrived  at  the  place  where  we  were  to  deposit 
our  passions,  we  were  all  surprised  at  the  familiarity 
which  subsisted  between  persons  of  such  different 
degrees;  nor  could  the  grave  lady  help  expressing 
her  astonishment  at  it.  The  future  coachman  then 
replied,  with  a  laugh,  that  they  had  exchanged  lots  ; 
for  that  the  duke  had  with  his  dukedom  drawn  a 
shrew  for  a  wife,  and  the  coachman  only  a  sino-le 
state.  ° 

As  we  proceeded  on  our  journey  we  met  a  solemn 
spirit  walking  alone  with  great  gravity  in  his  coun- 
tenance :  our  curiosity  invited  us,  notwithstandino- 
his  reserve,  to  ask  what  lot  he  had  drawn.  He  an- 
swered, with  a  smile,  he  was  to  have  the  reputation 
of  a  wise  man  with  100,000/.  in  his  pocket,  and  that 
he  was  practising  the  solemnity  which  he  was  to  act 
m  tlie  other  world. 


A  little  farther  we  met  a  company  of  very  merry 
spirits,  whom  we  imagined  by  their  mirth  to  have 
drawn  some  mighty  lot,  but,  on  inquiry,  they  in- 
formed us  they  were  to  be  beggars. 

The  farther  we  advanced,  the  greater  numbers  we 
met ;  and  now  we  discovered  two  large  roads  lead- 
ing different  ways,  and  of  very  different  appearance ; 
the  one  all  craggy  with  rocks,  full  as  it  seemed  of 
boggy  grounds,  and  everywhere  beset  with  briars,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  to  pass  through  it  without  the 
utmost  danger  and  difficulty  ;  the  other,  the  most 
delightful  imaginable,  leading  through  the  most  ver- 
dant meadows,  painted  and  perfumed  with  all  kinds 
of  beautiful  flowers ;  in  short,  the  most  wanton 
imagination  could  imagine  nothing  more  lovely. 
Notwithstanding  which,  we  were  surprised  to  see 
great  numbers  crowding  into  the  former,  and  only 
one  or  two  solitary  spirits  choosing  the  latter.  On 
inquiry,  we  were  acquainted  that  the  bad  road  was 
the  way  to  greatness,  and  the  other  to  goodness. 
When  we  expressed  our  surprise  at  the  preference 
given  to  the  former  we  were  acquainted  that  it  was 
chosen  for  the  sake  of  the  music  of  drums  and 
trumpets,  and  the  perpetual  acclamations  of  the 
mob,  with  which  those  who  travelled  this  way  were 
constantly  saluted.  We  were  told  likewise  that 
there  were  several  noble  palaces  to  be  seen,  and 
lodged  in,  on  this  road,  by  those  who  had  passed 
through  the  difficulties  of  it  (which  indeed  many 
were  not  able  to  surmount),  and  great  quantities  of 
all  sorts  of  treasure  to  be  found  in  it ;  whereas  the 
other  had  little  inviting  more  than  the  beauty  of  the 
way,  scarce  a  handsome  building,  save  one  greatly 
resembling  a  certain  house  by  the  Bath,  to  be  seen 
during  that  whole  journey  ;  and,  lastly,  that  it  was 
thought  very  scandalous  and  mean-spirited  to  travel 
through  this,  and  as  highly  honourable  and  noble  to 
pass  by  the  other. 

We  now  heard  a  violent  noise,  when,  casting  our 
eyes  forwards,  we  perceived  a  vast  number  of  spirits 
advancing  in  pursuit  of  one  whom  they  mocked  and 
insulted  with  all  kinds  of  scorn.  I  cannot  give  my 
reader  a  more  adequate  idea  of  this  scene  than  by 
comparing  it  to  an  English  mob  conducting  a  pick- 
pocket to  the  water ;  or  by  supposing  that  an  in- 
censed audience  at  a  playhouse  had  unhappily  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  miserable  damned  poet. 
Some  laughed,  some  hissed,  some  squalled,  some 
groaned,  some  bawled,  some  spit  at  him,  some  threw 
dirt  at  him.  It  was  impossible  not  to  ask  who  or 
what  the  wretched  spirit  was  whom  they  treated  in 
this  barbarous  manner  ;  when,  to  our  great  surprise, 
we  were  informed  that  it  was  a  king :  we  were  like- 
wise told  that  this  manner  of  behaviour  was  usual 
among  the  spirits  to  those  who  drew  the  lots  of  em- 
perors, kings,  and  other  great  men,  not  from  envy  or 
anger,  but  mere  derision  and  contempt  of  earthly 
grandeur ;  that  nothing  was  more  common  than  for 
those  who  had  drawn  these  great  prizes  (as  to  us 
they  seemed)  to  exchange  them  with  tailors  and 
cobblers ;  and  that  Alexander  the  Great  and  Diogenes 
had  formerly  done  so  ;  he  that  was  afterwards  Dio- 
genes having  originally  fallen  on  the  lot  of  Alex- 
ander. 

And  now,  on  a  sudden,  the  mockery  ceased,  and 
the  king-spirit,  having  obtained  a  hearing,  began  to 
speak  as  follows  ;  for  we  were  now  near  enough  to 
hear  him  distinctly  ; — 

"Gentlemen, — I  am  justly  surprised  at  your 
treating  me  in  this  manner,  since  whatever  lot  I  have 
drawn,  I  did  not  choose  :  if,  therefore,  it  be  worthy 
of  derision,  you  should  compassionate  me,  for  it  might 
have  fallen  to  any  of  your  shares.  I  know  in  how 
low  a  light  the  station  to  which  fate  hath  assigned 
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mc  is  considered   here,   and  that,   when  ambition 
doth  not  support  it,  it  becomes  generally  so  intoler- 
able,  that  there  is  scarce  any  other  condition    for 
which  it  is  not  gladly  exchanged :  for  what  portion, 
in  the  world  to  which  we  are  going,  is  so  miserable 
as  that  of  care  1     Should  I  therefore  consider  my- 
self as  become  by  this  lot  essentially  your  superior, 
and  of  a  higher   order  of  being   than  the   rest   of 
my   fellow-creatures  ;    should    I   foolishly    imagine 
myself  without  wisdom  superior  to  the  wise,  with- 
out knowledge  to  the  learned,  without  courage  to 
the  brave,  and  without  goodness  and  virtue  to  the 
good  and  virtuous  ;    surely  so  preposterous,  so  ab- 
surd a  pride,  would  justly  render  me  the  object  of 
ridicule.    But  far  be  it  from  me  to  entertain  it.  And 
yet,  gentlemen,  I  prize  the  lot  I  have  drawn,  nor 
would  I  exchange  it  with  any  of  yours,  seeing  it  is 
in  my  eye  so  much  greater  than  the  rest.     Ambition, 
which  I  own  myself  possessed  of,  teaches  me  this  ; 
ambition,  which  makes  me  covet  praise,  assures  me 
that  I  shall  enjoy  a  much  larger  portion  of  it  than 
can  fall  within  your  power  either  to  deserve  or  obtain. 
I  am  then  superior  to  you  all,  when  I  am  able  to  do 
more  good,  and  when  I  execute  that  power.     What 
the  father  is  to  the  son,  the  guardian  to  the  orphan, 
or  the  patron  to  his  client,  that  am  I  to  you.     You 
are  my  children,  to  whom  I  will  be  a  father,  a  guar- 
dian, and  a  patron.     Not   one  evening  in  my  long 
reign  (for  so  it  is  to  be)  will  I  repose  myself  to  rest 
without  the  glorious,   the  heart-warming  consider- 
ation, that   thousands   that   night  owe   their  sweet- 
est  rest   to   me.     What   a    delicious    fortune    is  it 
to  him  whose  strongest  appetite   is   doing  good  to 
have  every  day  the  opportunity  and  the  power  of 
satisfying  it !     If  such  a  man  hath  ambition,  how 
happy  is  it  for  him  to  be  seated  so  on  high,  that  every 
act  blazes  abroad,  and  attracts  to  him  praises  tainted 
with  neither  sarcasm  nor  adulation,  but  such  as  the 
nicest  and  most  delicate  mind  may  relish  !     Thus, 
therefore,  while  you  derive  your  good  from  me,  I  am 
your  superior.     If  to  my  strict  distribution  of  justice 
you  owe  the  safety  of  your  property  from  domestic 
enemies  ;  if  by  my  vigilance  and  valour  you  are  pro- 
tected from  foreign  foes  ;  if  by  my  encouragement 
of  genuine  industry,  every  science,   every  art  which 
can  embellish  or  sweeten  life,  is  produced  and  flou- 
rishes among  you  ;  will  any  of  you  be  so  insensible 
or  ungrateful  as  to  deny  praise   and  respect  to  him 
by  whose  care  and  conduct  you  enjoy  these  blessings  *? 
I  wonder  not  at  the  censure  which  so  frequently 
falls  on  those  in  my  station  ;  but  I  wonder  that  those 
in  my  station  so  frequently  deserve  it.     AVhat  strange 
perverseness    of  nature  !   What  wanton    delight  in 
mischief  must   taint   his    composition,  who  prefers 
dangers,   difficulty,  and   disgrace,  by  doing  evil,  to 
safety,  ease,  and  honour,  by  doing  good '.  who  re- 
fuses happiness  in  the  other  world,  and  heaven  in 
this,  for  misery  there  and  hell  here  !     But,  be  as- 
sured, my  intentions  are  different.     I  shall  always 
endeavour  the  ease,  the  happiness,  and  the  glory  of 
my  people,  being  confident  that,  by  so  doing,  I  take 
the  most  certain  method  of  procuring  them  all  to 
myself." — He  then  struck  directly  into  the  road   of 
goodness,  and  received  such  a  shout  of  applause  as 
I  never  remember  to  have  heard  equalled. 

He  was  gone  a  little  way  when  a  spirit  limped 
after  him,  swearing  he  would  fetch  him  back.  This 
spirit,  I  was  presently  informed,  was  one  who  had 
drawn  the  lot  of  his  prime  minister. 

CHAPTER  yi. 

An  account  of  the  wheel  of  fortune,  with  a  method  of  preparing 
a  spirit  for  tliis  world. 

We  now  proceeded  on  our  journey,  without  staying 


to  see  whether  he  fulfilled  his  word  or  no  ;  and 
without  encountering  anything  worth  mentioning, 
came  to  the  place  where  the  spirits  on  their  passage 
to  the  other  world  were  obliged  to  decide  by  lot  the 
station  in  which  every  one  was  to  act  there.  Here 
was  a  monstrous  wheel,  infinitely  larger  than  those 
in  which  I  had  formerly  seen  lottery-tickets  deposited. 
This  was  called  the  Wheel  of  Fortune.  The  god- 
dess herself  was  present.  She  was  one  of  the  most 
deformed  females  I  ever  beheld ;  nor  could  I  help 
observing  the  frowns  she  expressed  when  any  beau- 
tiful spirit  of  her  own  sex  passed  by  her,  nor  the 
affability  which  smiled  in  her  countenance  on  the 
approach  of  any  handsome  male  spirits.  Hence  I 
accounted  for  the  truth  of  an  observation  I  had  often 
made  on  earth,  that  nothing  is  more  fortunate  than 
handsome  men,  nor  more  unfortunate  than  hand- 
some women.  The  reader  may  be  perhaps  pleased 
with  an  account  of  the  whole  method  of  equipping 
a  spirit  for  his  entrance  into  the  flesh. 

First,  then,  he  receives  from  a  very  sage  person, 
whose  look  much  resembled  that  of  an  apothecary, 
(his  warehouse  likewise  bearing  an  affinity  to  an  apo- 
thecary's shop,)  a  small  phial  inscribed.  The  Pathe- 
tic Potion,  to  be  taken  just  before  you  are  born. 
This  portion  is  a  mixture  of  all  the  passions,  but  in 
no  exact  proportion,  so  that  sometimes  one  predomi- 
nates, and  sometimes  another ;  nay,  often,  in  the 
hurry  of  making  up,  one  particular  ingredient  is,  as 
we  were  informed,  left  out.  The  spirit  receiveth  at 
the  same  time  another  medicine  called  the  Nouspho- 
Ric  Decoction,  of  which  he  is  to  drink  ad  libitum. 
This  decoction  is  an  extract  from  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  sometimes  extremely  strong  and  spirituous, 
and  sometimes  altogether  as  weak  ;  for  very  little 
care  is  taken  in  the  preparation.  This  decoction  is 
so  extremely  bitter  and  unpleasant,  that,  notwith- 
standing its  wholesomeness,  several  spirits  will  not 
be  persuaded  to  swallow  a  drop  of  it,  but  throw  it 
away,  or  give  it  to  any  other  who  will  receive  it ;  by 
which  means  some  who  were  not  disgusted  by  the 
nauseousness  drank  double  and  treble  portions.  I 
observed  a  beautiful  young  female,  who,  tasting  itim- 
mediately  from  curiosity,  screwed  up  her  face  and 
cast  it  from  her  with  great  disdain,  whence  advancing 
presently  to  the  wheel,  she  drew  a  coronet,  which 
she  clapped  up  so  eagerly  that  I  could  not  distinguish 
the  degree  ;  and  indeed  I  observed  several  of 
the  same  sex,  after  a  very  small  sip,  throw  the  bottles 
away. 

As  soon  as  the  spirit  is  dismissed  by  the  operator, 
or  apothecary,  he  is  at  liberty  to  approach  the  wheel, 
where  he  hath  a  right  to  extract  a  single  lot :  but 
those  whom  Fortune  favours  she  permits  sometimes 
secretly  to  draw  three  or  four.  I  observed  a  comical 
kind  of  flgure  who  drew  forth  a  handful,  which, 
when  he  opened,  were  a  bishop,  a  general,  a  privy- 
counsellor,  a  player,  and  a  poet-laureate,  and,  re- 
turning the  three  first,  he  walked  off",  smiling,  with 
the  two  last. 

Every  single  lot  contained  two  more  articles, 
which  were  generally  disposed  so  as  to  render  the 
lots  as  equal  as  possible  to  each  other  ;  on  one  was 
written,  earl,  riches,  health,  disquietude  ;  on  another, 
cobbler,  sickness,  good-humour  ;  on  a  i\\'\xA,  poet,  con- 
tempt, self-satisfaction  ;  on  a  fourth,  general,  ho7iour, 
discontent ;  on  a  fifth,  cottage,  happij  love  ;  on  a  sixth, 
coach  and  six,  impotent  jealous  husband  ;  on  a  seventh, 
prime  minister,  disgrace  ;  on  an  eighth,  patriot,  glory  ; 
on  a  ninth,  philosopher,  poverty,  ease ;  on  a  tenth, 
merchant,  riches,  care.  And  indeed  the  whole 
seemed  to  contain  such  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil, 
that  it  would  have  puzzled  me  which  to  choose.  I 
must  not  omit  here  that  in  every  lot  was  directed 
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■whether  the  drawer  should  marry  or  remain  in  celi- 
bacy, the  married  lots  being  all  marked  with  a  large 
pair  of  horns. 

We  were  obliged,  before  we  quitted  this  place,  to 
take  each  of  us  an  emetic  from  the  apothecary,  which 
immediately  purged  us  of  all  our  earthly  passions, 
and  presently  the  cloud  forsook  our  eyes,  as  it  doth 
those  of  .-Eneas  in  Virgil,  when  removed  by  Venus  ; 
and  we  discerned  things  in  a  much  clearer  light 
than  before.  We  began  to  compassionate  those 
spirits  who  were  making  their  entry  into  the  flesh, 
whom  we  had  till  then  secretly  envied,  and  to  long 
eagerly  for  tliose  delightful  plains  which  now  opened 
themselves  to  our  eyes,  and  to  which  we  now  hastened 
with  the  utmost  eagerness.  On  our  way  we  met 
with  several  spirits  with  very  dejected  countenances  ; 
but  our  expedition  would  not  suffer  us  to  ask  any 
questions. 

At  length  we  arrived  at  the  gate  of  Elysium. 
Here  was  a  prodigious  crowd  of  spirits  waiting  for 
admittance,  some  of  whom  were  admitted,  and  some 
Avere  rejected  ;  for  all  were  strictly  examined  by  the 
porter,  whom  I  soon  discovered  to  be  the  celebrated 
judge  Minos. 


CHAPTER  VI [. 


The  proceedings  of  judge  Minos  at  the  gate  of  Elysium. 

I  NOW  got  near  enough  to  the  gate  to  hear  the 
several  claims  of  those  who  endeavoured  to  pass. 
The  first,  among  other  pretensions,  set  forth  that 
he  had  been  very  liberal  to  an  hospital ;  but  Minos 
answered,  "  Ostentation,"  and  repulsed  him.  The 
second  exhibited  that  he  had  constantly  frequented 
his  church,  been  a  rigid  observer  of  fast-days :  he 
likewise  represented  the  great  animosity  he  had 
shown  to  vice  in  others,  which  never  escaped  his 
severest  censure  ;  and  as  to  his  own  behaviour,  he 
had  never  been  once  guilty  of  whoring,  drinking, 
gluttony,  or  any  other  excess.  He  said  he  had  dis- 
inherited his  son  for  getting  a  bastard.  "  Have  you 
sol  "  said  Minos  ;  "  then  pray  return  into  the  other 
■world  and  beget  another  ;  for  such  an  unnatural  rascal 
shall  never  pass  this  gate."  A  dozen  others,  who  had 
advanced  with  very  confident  countenances,  seein"- 
him  rejected,  turned  about  of  their  own  accord,  de^ 
daring,  if  he  could  not  pass,  they  had  no  expectation, 
and  accordingly  they  followed  him  back  to  earth ; 
which  was  the  fate  of  all  who  were  repulsed,  they 
being  obliged  to  take  a  farther  purification,  unless 
those  who  were  guilty  of  some  very  heinous  crimes, 
who  were  hustled  in  at  a  little  back  gate,  whence 
they  tumbled  immediately  into  the  bottomless  pit. 

The  next  spirit  that  'came  up  declared  he  had 
done  neither  good  nor  evil  in  tlie  world  ;  for  that 
since  his  arrival  at  man's  estate  he  had  spent  his 
whole  time  in  search  of  curiosities  ;  and  particularly 
m  the  study  of  butterflies,  of  which  he  had  collected 
an  immense  number.  Minos  made  him  no  answer 
but  with  great  scorn  pushed  him  back.  ' 

There  now  advanced  a  very  beautiful  spirit  in- 
deed. She  began  to  ogle  Minos  the  moment  she  saw 
him.  She  said  she  hoped  tliere  was  some  merit  in 
refusing  a  great  number  of  lovers,  and  dyino-  a  maid 
though  she  had  had  the  choice  of  a  hundredf  Minos 
told  her  she  had  not  refused  enow  yet,  and  turned 
her  back. 

She  was  succeeded  by  a  spirit  who  told  the  iudo-e 
he  believed  his  works  would  speak  for  him  "  Wh^at 
7.°^yl  1  answered  Minos.  "  My  dramatic  works," 
replied  the  other,  "  which  have  done  somuch  good  n 
recommending  virtue  and  punishing  vice."  "Very 
well,    saul  the  judge  ;  "  if  j-ou  please  to  stand  by,  the 


fii-st  person  who  passes  the  gate  by  your  means  shall 
carry  you  in  with  him  ;  but,  if  you  will  take  my  ad- 
vice, I  think,  for  expedition  sake,  you  had  better 
return,  and  live  another  life  upon  earth.  The  bard 
grumbled  at  this,  and  replied  that,  besides  his  poet- 
ical works,  he  had  done  some  other  good  things  :  for 
that  he  had  once  lent  the  whole  profits  of  a  benefit- 
night  to  a  friend,  and  by  that  means  had  saved  him 
and  his  family  from  destruction.  Upon  this  the  gate 
flew  open,  and  Minos  desired  him  to  walk  in,  telling 
him,  if  he  had  mentioned  this  at  flrst,  he  might  have 
spared  the  remembrance  of  his  plays.  The  poet 
answered,  he  believed,  if  Minos  had  read  his  works, 
he  would  set  a  higher  value  on  them.  He  was  then 
beginning  to  repeat,  but  Minos  pushed  him  forward, 
and,  turning  his  back  to  him,  applied  himself  to  the 
next  passenger,  a  very  genteel  spirit,  who  made  a 
very  low  bow  to  Minos,  and  then  threw  himself  into 
an  erect  attitude,  and  imitated  the  motion  of  taking 
snuff  with  his  right  hand.  Minos  asked  him  what 
he  had  to  say  for  himself.  He  answered,  he  would 
dance  a  minuet  with  any  spirit  in  Elysium  :  that  he 
could  likewise  perform  all  his  other  exercises  very 
well,  and  hoped  he  had  in  his  life  deserved  the  cha- 
racter of  a  perfect  fine  gentleman.  Minos  replied 
it  would  be  great  pity  to  rob  the  world  of  so  fine  a 
gentleman,  and  therefore  desired  him  to  take  the 
other  trip.  The  beau  bowed,  thanked  the  judge, 
and  said  he  desired  no  better.  Several  spirits  ex- 
pressed much  astonishment  at  this  his  satisfaction  ; 
but  we  were  afterwards  informed  he  had  not  taken 
the  emetic  above  mentioned. 

A  miserable  old  spirit  now  crawled  forwards, 
whose  face  I  thought  I  had  formerly  seen  near  West- 
minster Abbey.  He  entertained  Minos  with  a  long 
harangue  of  what  he  had  done  when  in  the  house  ; 
and  then  proceeded  to  inform  him  how  much  he  was 
worth,  without  attempting  to  produce  a  single  in- 
stance of  any  one  good  action.  Minos  stopped  the 
career  of  his  discourse,  and  acquainted  him  he  must 

take  a  trip  back  again.     "  What  to   S house  V' 

said  the  spirit  in  an  ecstasy ;  but  the  judge,  without 
making  him  any  answer,  turned  to  another,  who, 
with  a  very  solemn  air  and  great  dignity,  acquainted 
him  he  was  a  duke.  "  To  the  right-about,  Mr.  duke," 
cried  Minos,  "  you  are  infinitely  too  great  a  man  for 
Elysium  ;"  and  then,  giving  him  a  kick  on  the  b — ch, 
he  addressed  himself  to  a  spirit  who,  with  fear  and 
trembling,  begged  he  might  not  go  to  the  bottomless 
pit :  he  said  he  hoped  Minos  would  consider  that, 
though  he  had  gone  astray,  lie  had  suffered  for  it — 
that  it  was  necessity  which  drove  him  to  the  robbery 
of  eighteenpence,  which  he  had  committed,  and  for 
which  he  was  hanged — that  he  had  done  some  good 
actions  in  his  life — that  he  had  supported  an  aged 
parent  with  his  labour — that  he  had  been  a  very 
tender  husband  and  a  kind  father — and  that  he  had 
ruined  himself  by  being  bail  for  his  friend.  At 
which  words  the  gate  opened,  and  Minos  bid  him 
enter,  giving  him  a  slap  on  the  back  as  he  passed  by 
him. 

A  great  number  of  spirits  now  came  forwards, 
who  all  declared  they  had  the  same  claim,  and  that 
the  captain  should  speak  for  them.  He  acquainted 
the  judge  that  they  had  all  been  slain  in  the  service 
of  their  country.  Minos  was  going  to  admit  them, 
but  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  who  had  been  the  in- 
vader, in  order,  as  he  said,  to  prepare  the  back  gate 
for  him.  The  captain  answered  they  had  been  the 
invaders  themselves  —  that  they  had  entered  the 
enemy's  country,  and  burnt  and  plundered  several 
cities.  "  And  for  what  reason  f  said  Minos.  "By  the 
command  of  him  who  paid  us,"  said  the  captain ;  "that 
is  the  reason  of  a  soldier.     We  are  to  execute  what- 
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ever  we  are  commanded,  or  we  should  be  a  disgrace 
to  the  army,  and  very  little  deserve  our  pay."  "  You 
are  brave  fellows  indeed,"  said  Minos ;  "  but  be 
pleased  to  face  about,  and  obey  my  command  for  once, 
in  returning  back  to  the  other  world  :  for  what  should 
such  fellows  as  you  do  where  there  are  no  cities  to 
be  burnt,  nor  people  to  be  destroyed  1  But  let  me 
advise  you  to  have  a  stricter  regard  to  truth  for  the 
future,  and  not  call  the  depopulating  other  coun- 
tries the  service  of  your  own."  The  captain  answered, 
in  a  rage,  "  D — u  me !  do  you  give  me  the  liel"  and 
was  going  to  take  Minos  by  the  nose,  had  not  his 
guards  prevented  him,  and  immediately  turned  him 
and  all  his  followers  back  the  same  road  they  came. 

Four  spirits  informed  the  judge  that  they  had 
been  starved  to  death  through  poverty — being  the 
father,  mother,  and  two  children  ;  that  they  had 
been  honest  and  as  industrious  as  possible,  till  sick- 
ness had  prevented  the  man  from  labour.  "  All  that 
is  very  true,"  cried  a  grave  spirit  who  stood  by.  "  I 
know  the  fact ;  for  these  poor  people  were  under  my 
cure."  "  You  was,  I  suppose,  the  parson  of  the 
parish,"  cries  Minos  ;  "  I  hope  you  had  a  good  living, 
sir."  "  That  was  but  a  small  one,"  replied  the  spirit ; 
"  but  I  had  another  a  little  better." — "  Very  well," 
said  Minos  ;  "  let  the  poor  people  pass."  At  which 
the  parson  was  stepping  forwards  with  a  stately  gait 
before  them  ;  but  Minos  caught  hold  of  him  and 
pulled  him  back,  saying,  "  Not  so  fast,  doctor — you 
must  take  one  step  more  into  the  other  world  first ; 
for  no  man  enters  that  gate  without  charity." 

A  very  stately  figure  now  presented  himself,  and. 
Informing  Minos  he  was  a  patriot,  began  a  very  florid 
harangue  on  public  virtue  and  the  liberties  of  his 
country.  Upon  which  Minos  showed  him  the  ut- 
most respect,  and  ordered  the  gate  to  be  opened. 
The  patriot  was  not  contented  with  this  applause  ; 
he  said  he  had  behaved  as  well  in  place  as  he  had 
done  in  the  opposition ;  and  that,  though  he  was 
now  obliged  to  embrace  the  court  measures,  yet  he 
had  behaved  very  honestly  to  his  friends,  and  brought 
as  many  in  as  was  possible.  "  Hold  a  moment,"  says 
Minos :  "  on  second  consideration,  Mr.  Patriot,  I  think 
a  man  of  your  great  virtue  and  abilities  will  be  so 
much  missed  by  your  country,  that,  if  I  might  advise 
you,  you  should  take  a  journey  back  again.  I  am 
sure  you  will  not  decline  it ;  for  I  am  certain  you 
will,  with  great  readiness,  sacrifice  your  own  happi- 
ness to  the  public  good."  The  patriot  smiled,  and 
told  Minos  he  believed  he  was  in  jest;  and  was 
offering  to  enter  the  gate,  but  the  judge  laid  fast 
hold  of  him  and  insisted  on  his  return,  which  the 
patriot  still  declining,  he  at  last  ordered  his  guards 
to  seize  him  and  conduct  him  back. 

A  spirit  now  advanced,  and  the  gate  was  imme- 
diately thrown  open  to  him  before  he  had  spoken  a 
word.  I  heard  some  whisper,  "  That  is  our  last  lord 
mayor." 

It  now  came  to  our  company's  turn.  The  fair 
spirit  which  1  mentioned  with  so  much  applause  in 
the  beginning  of  my  journey  passed  through  very 
easily  ;  but  the  grave  lady  was  rejected  on  her  first 
appearance,  Minos  declaring  there  was  not  a  single 
prude  in  Elysium. 

The  judge  then  addressed  liimself  to  me,  who  little 
expected  to  pass  this  fiery  trial.  I  confessed  I  had 
indulged  myself  very  freely  with  wine  and  women  in 
my  youth,  but  had  never  done  an  injury  to  any  man 
living,  nor  avoided  an  opportunity  of  doing  good ; 
that  I  pretended  to  very  little  virtue  more  than 
general  philanthropy  and  private  friendship.  I  was 
proceeding,  when  Minos  bid  me  enter  the  gate,  and 
not  indulge  myself  with  trumpeting  forth  my  virtues. 
I  accordingly  passed  forward  with  my  lovely  com- 


panion, and,  embracing  her  with  vast  eagerness,  but 
spiritual  innocence,  she  returned  my  embrace  in  the 
same  manner,  and  we  both  congratulated  ourselves 
on  our  arrival  in  this  happy  region,  whose  beauty  no 
painting  of  the  imagination  can  describe. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  adventures  which  the  author  met  on  his  first  entrance 
into  Elysium. 

We  pursued  our  way  through  a  delicious  grove  of 
orange-trees,  where  I  saw  infinite  numbers  of  spirits, 
every  one  of  whom  I  knew,  and  was  known  by  them 
(for  spirits  here  know  one  another  by  intuition).  I 
presently  met  a  little  daughter  whom  I  had  lost 
several  years  before.  Good  gods  !  what  words  can 
describe  the  raptures,  the  melting  passionate  tender- 
ness, with  which  we  kissed  each  other,  continuing 
in  our  embrace,  with  the  most  ecstatic  joy,  a  space 
which,  if  time  had  been  measured  here  as  on  earth, 
could  not  be  less  than  half  a  year. 

The  first  spirit  with  whom  I  entered  into  dis- 
course was  the  famous  Leonidas  of  Sparta.  I  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  honours  which  had  been  done 
him  by  a  celebrated  poet  of  our  nation  ;  to  which  he 
answered  he  was  very  much  obliged  to  him. 

We  were  presently  afterwards  entertained  with  the 
most  delicious  voice  I  had  ever  heard,  accompanied 
by  a  violin,  equal  to  Signior  Piantinida.  I  pi-esently 
discovered  the  musician  and  songster  to  be  Orpheus 
and  Sappho. 

Old  Homer  was  present  at  this  concert  (if  I  may 
so  call  it),  and  madam  Dacier  sat  in  his  lap.  He 
asked  much  after  Mr.  Pope,  and  said  he  was  very 
desirous  of  seeing  him ;  for  that  he  had  read  his  Iliad 
in  his  translation  with  almost  as  much  delight  as  he 
believed  he  had  given  others  in  the  original.  I  had 
the  curiosity  to  mquire  whether  he  had  really  writ 
that  poem  in  detached  pieces,  and  sung  it  about 
as  ballads  all  over  Greece,  according  to  the  report 
which  went  of  him.  He  smiled  at  my  question,  and 
asked  me  whether  there  appeared  any  connexion 
in  the  poem  ;  for  if  there  did  he  thought  I  might  an- 
swer myself.  I  then  importuned  him  to  acquaint 
me  in  which  of  the  cities  which  contended  for  the 
honour  of  his  birth  he  was  really  born  ?  To  which 
he  answered,  "Upon  my  soul  1  can't  tell." 

Virgil  then  came  up  to  me,  with  Mr.  Addison  un- 
der his  arm.  "  Well,  sir,"  said  he,  "how  many  trans- 
lations have  these  few  last  years  produced  of  my 
^neidl"  I  told  him  I  believed  several,  but  I  could 
not  possibly  remember ;  for  that  I  had  never  read 
any  but  Dr.Trapp's.  "Ay,"  said  he,  "  that  is  a  curious 
piece  indeed !"  I  then  acquainted  him  with  the  dis- 
covery made  by  Mr.  Warburton  of  the  Elusinian 
mysteries  couched  in  his  sixth  book.  "What myste- 
ries'?" said  Mr.  Addison.  "  The  Elusinian,"  answered 
Virgil,  "which  I  have  disclosed  in  my  sixth  book." 
"  How !"  replied  Addison.  "  You  never  mentioned  a 
word  of  any  such  mysteries  to  me  in  all  our  acquaint- 
ance." "  I  thought  it  was  unnecessary,"  cried  the 
other,  "  to  a  man  of  your  infinite  learning  :  besides, 
you  always  told  me  you  perfectly  understood  my 
meaning."  Upon  this  I  thought  the  critic  looked  a 
little  out  of  countenance,  and  turned  aside  to  a  very 
merry  spirit,  one  Dick  Steele,  who  embraced  him,  and 
told  him  he  had  been  the  greatest  man  upon  earth  ; 
that  he  readily  resigned  up  all  the  merit  of  his  own 
works  to  him.  Upon  which  Addison  gave  him  a 
gracious  smile,  and,  clapping  him  on  the  back  with 
much  solemnity,  cried  out,  "Well  said,  Dick!" 

I  then  observed  Shakspeare  standing  between 
Betterton  and  Booth,  and  deciding  a  dift'erence  be- 
tween those  two  great  actors  concerning  the  placing 
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an  accent  in  one  of  his  lines :  this  was  disputed  on 
both  sides  with  a  warmth  which  surprised  me  in 
Elysium,  till  I  discovered  by  intuition  that  every 
soul  retained  its  principal  characteristic,  being,  in- 
deed, its  very  essence.  The  line  was  that  celebrated 
one  in  Othello — 

Put  out  the  light,  and  then  put  out  the  light, 
according  to   Bctterton.     Mr.   Booth  contended  to 
have  it  thus : 

Pat  out  the  light,  and  then  put  out  the  light. 
I  could  not  help  offering  my  conjecture  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  suggested  it  might  perhaps  be— 

Put  out  the  light,  and  then  put  out  thy  light. 

Another  hinted  a  reading  very  sophisticated  in  my 
opinion — 

Put  out  the  light,  and  then  put  out  thee,  light, 
making  light  to  be  the  vocative  case.   Another  would 
have  altered  the  last  word,  and  read — 

Put  out  thy  light,  and  then  put  out  thy  sight. 
But  Betterton  said,  if  the  text  was  to  be  disturbed, 
he  saw  no  reason  why  a  word  might  not  be  changed 
as  well  as  a  letter,  and,  instead  of  "  put  out  thy  light," 
YOU  may  read  "  put  out  thy  eyes."  At  last  it  was 
agreed  on  all  sides  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  decision 
of  Shakspeare  himself,  who  delivered  his  sentiments 
as  follows  :  "  Faith,  gentlemen,  it  is  so  long  since  I 
wrote  the  line,  I  have  forgot  my  meaning.  This  I 
know,  could  I  have  dreamt  so  much  nonsense 
would  have  been  talked  and  writ  about  it,  I 
would  have  blotted  it  out  of  my  works ;  for  I  am 
sure,  if  any  of  these  be  my  meaning,  it  doth  me  very 
little  honour." 

He  was  then  interrogated  concerning  some  other 
ambiguous  passages  in  his  works  ;  but  he  declined 
any  satisfactory  answer  ;  saying,  if  Mr.  Theobald 
had  not  writ  about  it  sufficiently,  there  were  three 
or  four  more  new  editions  of  his  plays  coming  out, 
which  he  hoped  would  satisfy  every  one  ;  conclud- 
ing, "  I  marvel  nothing  so  much  as  that  men  will 
gird  themselves  at  discovering  obscure  beauties  in  an 
author.  Certes  the  greatest  and  most  pregnant  beau- 
ties are  ever  the  plainest  and  most  evidently  striking  ; 
and  when  two  meanings  of  a  passage  can  in  the  least 
balance  our  judgments  which  to  prefer,  I  hold  it 
matter  of  unquestionable  certainty  that  neither  of 
them  is  worth  a  farthing." 

From  his  works  our  conversation  turned  on  his 
monument ;  upon  which,  Shakspeare,  sbaking  his 
sides,  and  addressing  himself  to  Milton,  cried  out, 
"  On  my  word,  brother  Milton,  they  have  brought  a 
noble  set  of  poets  together  ;  they  would  have  been 
hanged  erst  have  convened  such  a  company  at 
their  tables  when  alive."  "  True,  brother,"  an- 
swered Milton,  "  unless  Ave  had  been  as  incapable  of 
eating  then  as  we  are  now." 

CHAPTER  IX. 

More  adveiitures  in  Elysium. 
A  cmowD  of  spirits  now  joined  us,  whom  I  soon 
perceived  to  be  the  heroes,  who  here  frequently  pay 
tlieir  respects  to  the  several  bards  the  recorders  of 
their  actions.  I  now  saw  Achilles  and  Ulysses  ad- 
dressing themselves  to  Homer,  and  .^^neas  and  Julius 
Cffisar  to  Virgil :  Adam  went  up  to  Milton,  upon 
which  I  whispered  Mr.  Dryden  that  I  thought  the 
devil  should  have  paid  his  compliments  there,  accord- 
ing to  his  opinion.  Dryden  only  answered,  "  I  believe 
the  devil  was  in  me  when  I  said  so."  Several  ap- 
plied themselves  to  Shakspeare,  amongst  whom 
Henry  V.  made  a  very  distinguishing  appearance. 
\\  hile  my  eyes  were  fixed  on  that  monarch  a  very 
small  spirit  came  up  to  me,  shook  me  heartily  by  the 
hand,  and  told  me  his  name  was  Thomas  Thumb 
I    expressed   great  satisfaction    in  seeing  him.  nor 


could  I  help  speaking  my  resentment  against  the  his- 
torian, who  had  done  such  injustice  to  the  stature  of 
this  great  little  man,  which  he  represented  to  be  no 
bigger  than  a  span,  whereas  I  plainly  perceived  at 
first  sight  he  was  full  a  foot  and  a  half  (and  the 
37th  part  of  an  inch  more,  as  he  himself  informed 
me),  being  indeed  little  shorter  than  some  consider- 
able beaux  of  the  present  age. 

I  asked  this  little  hero  concerning  the  truth  of 
those  stories  related  of  him,  viz.  of  the  pudding, 
and  the  cow's  belly.  As  to  the  former,  he  said  it 
was  a  ridiculous  legend,  worthy  to  be  laughed  at ; 
but  as  to  the  latter,  he  could  not  help  owning  there 
was  some  truth  in  it :  nor  had  he  any  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  it,  as  he  was  swallowed  by  surprise  ; 
adding,  with  great  fierceness,  that  if  he  had  had  any 
weapon  in  his  hand  the  cow  should  have  as  soon 
swallowed  the  devil. 

He  spoke  the  last  word  with  so  much  fury,  and 
seemed  so  confounded,  that,  perceiving  the  effect  it 
had  on  him,  I  immediately  waved  the  story,  and, 
passing  to  other  matters,  we  had  much  conversation 
touching  giants.  He  said,  so  far  from  killing  any, 
he  had  never  seen  one  alive  ;  that  he  believed  those 
actions  were  by  mistake  recorded  of  him,  instead  of 
Jack  the  giant-killer,  whom  he  knew  very  well,  and 
who  had,  he  fancied,  extirpated  the  race.  I  assured 
him  to  the  contrary,  and  told  him  I  had  myself  seen 
a  huge  tame  giant,  who  very  complacently  stayed  in 
London  a  whole  winter,  at  the  special  request  of 
several  gentlemen  and  ladies  ;  though  the  affairs  of 
his  family  called  him  home  to  Sweden. 

I  now  beheld  a  stern-looking  spirit  leaning  on  the 
shoulder  of  another  spirit,  and  presently  discerned 
the  former  to  be  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  latter 
Charles  Martel.  I  own  I  was  a  little  surprised  at 
seeing  Cromwell  here,  for  I  had  been  taught  by  my 
grandmother  that  he  was  carried  away  by  the  devil 
himself  in  a  tempest ;  but  he  assured  me,  on  his 
honour,  there  was  not  the  least  truth  in  that  story. 
However,  he  confessed  he  had  narrowly  escaped  the 
bottomless  pit ;  and,  if  the  former  part  of  his  con- 
duct had  not  been  more  to  his  honour  than  the 
latter,  he  had  been  certainly  soused  into  it.  He 
was,  nevertheless,  sent  back  to  the  upper  world  with 
this  lot : — Army,  cavalier,  distress. 

He  was  born,  for  the  second  time,  the  day  of 
Charles  II. 's  restoration,  into  a  family  which  had 
lost  a  very  considerable  fortune  in  the  service  of  that 
prince  and  his  father,  for  which  they  received  the 
reward  very  often  conferred  by  princes  on  real  merit, 
viz. — 000.  At  16  his  father  bought  a  small  com- 
mission for  him  in  the  army,  in  which  he  served 
without  any  promotion  all  the  reigns  of  Charles  II. 
and  of  his  brother.  At  the  Revolution  he  quitted  his 
rogimenti  and  followed  the  fortunes  of  liis  former 
master,  and  was  in  his  service  dangerously  wounded 
at  the  famous  battle  of  the  Boyne,  where  he  fought 
in  the  capacity  of  a  private  soldier.  He  recovered 
of  this  wound,  and  retired  after  the  unfortunate 
king  to  Paris,  where  he  was  reduced  to  support  a 
wife  and  seven  children  (for  his  lot  had  horns  in  it) 
by  cleaning  shoes  and  snuffing  candles  at  the  opera. 
In  which  situation,  after  he  had  spent  a  few  miser- 
able years,  he  died  half-starved  and  broken-hearted. 
He  then  revisited  Minos,  who,  compassionating  his 
sufferings  by  means  of  that  family,  to  whom  he  had 
been  in  his  former  capacity  so  bitter  an  enemy,  suf- 
fered him  to  enter  here. 

My  curiosity  would  not  refrain  asking  him  one 
question,  i.  e.  whether  in  reality  he  had  any  desire 
to  obtain  the  crown  1  He  smiled,  and  said,  "  No 
more  than  an  ecclesiastic  hath  to  the  mitre,  when 
he  cries  Nolo  episcopari."     Indeed,  he  seemed  to  ex- 
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press  some  contempt  at  the  question,  and  presently 
turned  away. 

A  \enerable  spirit  appeared  next,  whom  1  tound 
to  be  the  great  historian  Livy.  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  was  just  arrived  from  the  palace  of  death,  passed 
by  him  with  a  frown.  The  historian,  observing  it, 
said,  "  Ay,  you  may  frown  ;  but  those  troops  which 
conquered  the  base  Asiatic  slaves  would  have  made 
no  figure  against  the  Romans."  We  then  privately 
lamented  the  loss  of  the  most  valuable  part  of  his 
history  ;  after  which  he  took  occasion  to  com- 
mend the  judicious  collection  made  by  Mr.  Hook, 
which,  he  said,  was  infinitely  preferable  to  all  others ; 
and  at  my  mentioning  Echard's  he  gave  a  bounce, 
not  unlike  the  going  off  of  a  squib,  and  was  depart- 
ing from  me,  when  I  begged  him  to  satisfy  my  cu- 
riosity in  one  point — whether  he  was  really  super- 
stitious or  no  1  For  1  had  always  believed  he  was 
till  Mr.  Leibnitz  had  assured  me  to  the  contrary. 
He  answered  sullenly,  "  Doth  Mr.  Leibnitz  know 
my  mind  better  than  myself?"  and  then  walked 
away. 

CHAPTER  X. 

The  author  is  surprised  at  meeting  .Tulian   the  apostate  in 
Elysium ;    but  is  satisfied  by  him   by  wliat  means  he  pro- 
cured his  entrance  there.     Julian  relates  his  adventures  in 
the  character  of  a  slave. 

As  he  was  departing  I  heard  him  salute  a  spirit  by 
the  name  of  Mr.  Julian  the  apostate.  This  exceed- 
ingly amazed  me  ;  for  I  had  concluded  that  no  man 
ever  had  a  better  title  to  the  bottomless  pit  than  he. 
But  I  soon  found  that  this  same  Julian  the  apostate 
was  also  the  very  individual  archbishop  Latimer. 
He  told  me  that  several  lies  had  been  raised  on  him 
in  his  former  capacity,  nor  was  he  so  bad  a  man  as 
he  had  been  represented.  However,  he  had  been 
denied  admittance,  and  forced  to  undergo  several 
subsequent  pilgrimages  on  earth,  and  to  act  in  the 
different  characters  of  a  slave,  a  Jew,  a  general,  an 
heir,  a  carpenter,  a  beau,  a  monk,  a  fiddler,  a  wise 
man,  a  king,  a  fool,  a  beggar,  a  prince,  a  statesman, 
a  soldier,  a  tailor,  an  alderman^  a  poet,  a  knight,  a 
dancing-master,  and  three  times  a  bishop,  before  his 
martyrdom,  which,  together  with  his  other  beha- 
viour in  this  last  character,  satisfied  the  judge,  and 
procured  him  a  passage  to  the  blessed  regions. 

I  told  him  such  various  characters  must  have 
produced  incidents  extremely  entertaining ;  and  if 
he  remembered  all,  as  I  supposed  he  did,  and  had 
leisure,  I  should  be  obliged  to  him  for  the  recital. 
He  answered  he  perfectly  recollected  every  circum- 
stance ;  and  as  to  leisure,  the  only  business  of  that 
happy  place  was  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of 
each  other.  He  therefore  thanked  me  for  adding 
to  his,  in  proposing  to  him  a  method  of  increasing 
mine.  I  then  took  my  little  darling  in  one  hand, 
and  my  favourite  fellow-traveller  in  the  other,  and, 
going  with  him  to  a  sunny  bank  of  flowers,  we  all 
sat  do-\vn,  and  he  began  as  follows  : 

•'  I  suppose  you  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
my  story  during  the  time  I  acted  the  part  of  the 
emperor  Julian,  though  I  assure  you  all  which  hath 
been  related  of  me  is  not  true,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  many  prodigies  forerunning  my  death. 
However,  they  are  now  very  little  worth  disputing  ; 
and  if  they  can  serve  any  purpose  of  the  historian 
they  are  extremely  at  his  service. 

"  My  next  entrance  into  the  world  was  at  Lao- 
dicea,  in  Syria,  in  a  Roman  family  of  no  great  note  ; 
and,  being  of  a  roving  disposition,  I  came  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  to  Constantinople,  where,  after  about  a 
year's  stay,  I  set  out  for  Thrace,  at  the  time  when 
tlie  emperor  Valens  admitted  the  Goths  into  that 


country.  I  was  there  so  captivated  with  the  beauty 
of  a  Gothic  lady,  the  Avife  of  one  Rodoric,  a  captain, 
whose  name,  out  of  the  most  delicate  tenderness  for 
her  lovely  sex,  I  shall  even  at  this  distance  conceal ; 
since  her  behaviour  to  me  was  more  consistent  with 
good-nature  than  with  that  virtue  which  women  are 
obliged  to  preserve  against  every  assailant.  In  order 
to  procure  an  intimacy  with  this  woman  I  sold  my- 
self a  slave  to  her  husband,  who,  being  of  a  nation 
not  over-inclined  to  jealousy,  presented  me  to  his 
wife,  for  those  very  reasons  which  would  have  in- 
duced one  of  a  jealous  complexion  to  have  withheld 
me  from  her,  namely,  for  that  I  was  young  and 
handsome. 

"  Matters  succeeded  so  far  according  to  my  wish, 
and  the  sequel  answered  those  hopes  which  this  be- 
ginning had  raised.  I  soon  perceived  my  sei-vice 
was  very  acceptable  to  her  ;  I  often  met  her  eyes, 
nor  did  she  withdraw  them  without  a  confusion 
which  is  scarce  consistent  with  entire  purity  of 
heart.  Indeed,  she  gave  me  every  day  fresh  encou- 
ragement ;  but  the  unhappy  distance  which  circum- 
stances had  placed  between  us  deterred  me  long  from 
making  any  direct  attack ;  and  she  was  too  strict  an 
observer  of  decorum  to  violate  the  severe  rules  of 
modesty  by  advancing  first ;  but  passion  at  last  got 
the  better  of  my  respect,  and  I  resolved  to  make  one 
bold  attempt,  whatever  was  the  consequence.  Ac- 
cordingly, laying  hold  of  the  first  kind  opportunity, 
when  she  Avas  alone  and  my  master  abroad,  I  stoutly 
assailed  the  citadel  and  carried  it  by  storm.  Well 
may  I  say  by  storm  ;  for  the  resistance  I  met  was 
extremely  resolute,  and  indeed  as  much  as  the  most 
perfect  decency  would  require.  She  swore  often 
she  would  cry  out  for  help  ;  but  T  answered  it  was 
in  vain,  seeing  there  was  no  person  near  to  assist 
her  ;  and  probably  she  believed  me,  for  she  did  not 
once  actually  cry  out,  which  if  she  had,  I  might  very 
likely  have  been  prevented. 

"  When  she  found  her  virtue  thus  subdued  against 
her  will  she  patiently  submitted  to  her  fate,  and 
quietly  suffered  me  a  long  time  to  enjoy  the  most 
delicious  fruits  of  my  victory ;  but  envious  fortune 
resolved  to  make  me  pay  a  dear  price  for  my  plea- 
sure. One  day  in  the  midst  of  our  happiness  we 
were  suddenly  surprised  by  the  unexpected  return 
of  her  husband,  who,  coming  directly  into  his  wife's 
apartment,  just  allowed  me  time  to  creep  under  the 
bed.  The  disorder  in  which  he  found  his  wife 
might  have  surprised  a  jealous  temper ;  but  his  was 
so  far  otherwise,  that  possibly  no  mischief  might  have 
happened  had  he  not  by  a  cross  accident  discovered 
my  legs,  which  were  not  well  hid.  He  immediately 
drew  me  out  by  them,  and  then,  turning  to  his  wi^e 
with  a  stern  countenance,  began  to  handle  a  weapon 
he  wore  by  his  side,  with  which  I  am  persuaded  he 
would  have  instantly  despatched  her,  had  I  not  very 
gallantly,  and  with  many  imprecations,  asserted  her 
innocence  and  my  own  guilt ;  which,  however,  I 
protested  had  hitherto  gone  no  farther  than  design. 
She  so  well  seconded  my  plea  (for  she  was  a  woman 
of  wonderful  art),  that  he  was  at  length  imposed 
upon ;  and  now  all  his  rage  was  directed  against 
me,  threatening  all  manner  of  tortures,  which  the 
poor  lady  was  in  too  great  a  fright  and  confusion  to 
dissuade  him  from  executing ;  and  perhaps,  if  her 
concern  for  me  had  made  her  attempt  it,  it  would 
have  raised  a  jealousy  in  him  not  afterwards  to  be 
removed, 

"  After  some  hesitation  Rodoric  cried  out  he  had 
luckily  hit  on  the  most  proper  punishment  for  me 
in  the  world,  by  a  method  which  would  at  once 
do  severe  justice  on  me  for  my  criminal  intention, 
and  at  the  same  time  prevent  me  from  any  danger 
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of  executing  my  wicked  purpose  hereafter.  This 
cruel  resolution  was  immediately  executed,  and  I 
was  no  longer  worthy  the  name  of  a  man. 

"  Having  thus  disqualified  me  from  doing  him 
any  future  injury,  he  still  retained  me  in  his  family  ; 
but  the  lady,  very  probably  repenting  of  what  she 
had  done,  and  looking  on"me  as  the  author  of  her 
guilt,  would  never  for  the  future  give  me  either  a 
kind  word  or  look:  and  sliortly  after,  a  great  ex- 
change being  made  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Goths  of  dogs  for  men,  my  lady  exchanged  me  with 
a  Roman  Midow  for  a  small  lap-dog,  giving  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  to  boot. 

"  In  this  widow's  service  I  remained  seven  years, 
during  all  which  time  I  was  very  barbarously  treat- 
ed. I  was  worked  without  the  least  mercy,  and 
often  severely  beat  by  a  swingeing  maid-servant,  who 
never  called  me  by  any  other  names  than  those  of 
the  Thing  and  the  Animal.  Though  I  used  my 
utmost  industry  to  please,  it  never  was  in  my  power. 
Neither  the  lady  nor  her  woman  would  eat  anything 
I  touched,  saying  they  did  not  believe  me  whole- 
some. It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  particulars  ;  in  a 
word,  you  can  imagine  no  kind  of  ill  usage  which  I 
did  not  suffer  in  this  family 

♦'  At  last  an  heathen  priest,  an  acquaintance  of 
my  lady's,  obtained  me  of  her  for  a  present.  The 
scene  was  now  totally  changed,  and  I  had  as  much 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  my  present  situation  as 
I  had  to  lament  my  former.  I  was  so  absolutely  my 
master's  favourite,  that  the  rest  of  the  slaves  paid 
me  almost  as  much  regard  as  they  showed  to  him, 
well  knowing  that  it  was  entirely  in  my  power  to 
command  and  treat  them  as  I  pleased.  I  was  in- 
trusted with  all  my  master's  secrets,  and  used  to 
assist  him  in  privately  conveying  away  by  night  the 
sacrifices  from  the  altars,  which  the  people  believed 
the  deities  themselves  devoured.  Upon  these  Ave 
feasted  very  elegantly,  nor  could  invention  suggest 
a  rarity  which  we  did  not  pamper  ourselves  with. 
Perhaps  you  may  admire  at  the  close  union  between 
this  priest  and  his  slave,  but  we  lived  in  an  intimacy 
which  the  christians  thouglit  criminal  ;  but  my  mas- 
ter, who  knew  the  will  of  the  gods,  with  whom  he 
told  me  he  often  conversed,  assured  me  it  was  per- 
fectly innocent. 

"  This  happy  life  continued  about  four  years, 
when  my  master's  death,  occasioned  by  a  surfeit  got 
by  overfeeding  on  several  exquisite  dainties,  put  an 
end  to  it. 

"  I  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  a  very  different 
disposition,  and  this  was  no  other  than  the  cele- 
brated St.  Chrysostom,  who  dieted  me  with  ser- 
mons instead  of  sacrifices,  and  filled  my  ears  with 
good  things,  but  not  my  belly.  Instead  of  high  food 
to  fatten  and  pamper  my  flesh,  I  had  receipts  to 
mortify  and  reduce  it.  With  these  I  edified  so  well, 
that  within  a  few  months  I  became  a  skeleton. 
However,  as  he  had  converted  me  to  his  faith,  I  was 
well  enough  satisfied  with  this  new  manner  of 
living,  by  which  he  taught  me  I  might  ensure  myself 
an  eternal  reward  in  a  future  state.  The  saint'was 
a  good-natured  man,  and  never  gave  me  an  ill 
word  but  once,  which  was  occasioned  by  my  ne- 
glecting to  place  Aristophanes,  which  was  his  constant 
bedfellow,  on  his  pillow.  He  was,  indeed,  extremely 
fond  of  that  Greek  poet,  and  frequently  made  me 
read  his  comedies  to  him.  When  I  came  to  any  of 
the  loose  passages  he  would  smile,  and  say,  '  It  was 
pity  his  matter  was  not  as  pure  as  his  style  ;'  of 
which  latter  he  was  so  immoderately  fond  that,  not- 
withstanding the  detestation  he  expressed  for  ob- 
Bcenity.  he  hath  made  me  repeat  those  passages  ten 
times  over.     The  character  of  this  good  man  hath 


been  very  unjustly  attacked  by  his  heathen  cotem- 
poraries,  particularly  with  regard  to  women ;  but 
his  severe  invectives  against  that  sex  are  his  suffi- 
cient justification. 

"  From  the  service  of  this  saint,  from  w"hom  I  re- 
ceived manumission,  I  entered  into  the  family  of 
Timasius,  a  leader  of  great  eminence  in  the  im- 
perial army,  into  whose  favovir  I  so  far  insinuated 
myself  that  he  preferred  me  to  a  good  command,  and 
soon  made  me  partaker  of  both  his  company  and  his 
secrets.  I  soon  grew  intoxicated  with  this  prefer- 
ment, and  tlie  more  he  loaded  me  with  benefits  the 
more  he  raised  my  opinion  of  my  own  merit,  which, 
still  outstripping  the  rewards  he  conferred  on  me, 
inspired  me  rather  with  dissatisfaction  than  grati- 
tude. And  thus,  by  preferring  me  beyond  my  merit 
or  first  expectation,  he  made  me  an  envious  aspiring 
enemy,  whom  perhaps  a  more  moderate  bounty 
would  have  preserved  a  dutiful  servant. 

"  I  fell  now  acquainted  with  one  Lucilius,  a  crea- 
ture of  the  prime  minister  Eutropius,  who  had  by 
his  favour  been  raised  to  the  post  of  a  tribune ;  a 
man  of  low  morals,  and  eminent  only  in  that  mean- 
est of  qualities,  cunning.  This  gentleman,  imagin- 
ing me  a  fit  tool  for  the  minister's  purpose,  having 
often  sounded  my  principles  of  honour  and  honesty, 
both  which  he  declared  to  me  were  words  without 
meaning,  and  finding  my  ready  concurrence  in  his 
sentiments,  recommended  me  to  Eutropius  as  very 
proper  to  execute  some  wicked  purposes  he  had  con- 
trived against  my  friend  Timasius.  The  minister 
embraced  this  recommendation,  and  I  was  accord- 
ingly acquainted  by  Lucilius  (after  some  previous 
accounts  of  the  great  esteem  Eutropius  entertained 
of  me,  from  the  testimony  he  had  borne  of  my  parts) 
that  he  would  introduce  me  to  him  ;  adding  that  he 
was  a  great  encourager  of  merit,  and  that  I  might 
depend  upon  his  favour. 

"  I  was  with  little  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  accept 
of  this  invitation.  A  late  hour  therefore  the  next 
evening  being  appointed,  I  attended  my  frind  Lu- 
cilius to  the  minister's  house.  He  received  me  with 
the  utmost  civility  and  cheerfulness,  and  affected  so 
much  regard  to  me,  that  I,  who  knew  nothing  of 
these  high  scenes  of  life,  concluded  I  had  in  him  a 
most  disinterested  friend,  owing  to  the  favourable 
report  which  Lucilius  had  made  of  me.  I  was  how- 
ever soon  cured  of  this  opinion ;  for  immediately 
after  supper  our  discourse  turned  on  the  injustice 
which  the  generality  of  the  world  were  guilty  of  in 
their  conduct  to  great  men,  expecting  that  they 
should  reward  their  private  merit,  without  ever  en- 
deavouring to  apply  it  to  their  use.  '  What  avail,'  said 
Eutropius,  '  the  learning,  wit,  courage,  or  any  virtue 
which  a  man  may  be  possessed  of,  to  me,  iniless  I  re- 
ceive some  benefit  from  them  "i  Hath  he  not  more 
merit  to  me  who  doth  my  business  and  obeys  my  com- 
mands, without  any  of  these  qualities  V  I  gave  such 
entire  satisfaction  in  my  answers  on  this  head,  that 
both  the  minister  and  his  creature  grew  bolder,  and 
after  some  preface  began  to  accuse  Timasius.  At 
last,  finding  I  did  not  attempt  to  defend  him,  Luci- 
lius swore  a  great  oath  that  he  was  not  fit  to  live, 
and  that  he  would  destroy  him.  Eutropius  answer- 
ed that  it  would  be  too  dangerous  a  task  :  '  Indeed,' 
said  he,  '  his  crimes  are  of  so  black  a  die,  and  so  well 
known  to  the  emperor,  that  his  death  must  be  a  very 
acceptable  service,  and  could  not  fail  meeting  a  pro- 
per reward  :  but  I  question  whether  you  are  capable 
of  executing  it.  '  If  he  is  not,'  cried  I,  '  I  am  ;  and 
surely  no  man  can  have  greater  motives  to  destroy 
him  than  myself:  for,  besides  his  disloyalty  to  my 
prince,  for  whom  I  have  so  perfect  a  duty,  I  have 
private  disobligations  to  him.     I  have  had  fellows 
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put  over  my  head,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  service 
in  general,  and  to  my  own  prejudice  and  disappoint- 
ment in  particular.'  I  will  not  repeat  you  my  whole 
speech  ;  but,  to  be  as  concise  as  possible,  when  we 
parted  that  evening  the  minister  squeezed  me  hearti- 
ly by  the  hand,  and  with  great  commendation  of  my 
honesty  and  assurances  of  his  favour,  he  appointed  me 
the  next  evening  to  come  to  him  alone  ;  when,  find- 
ing me,  after  a  little  more  scrutiny,  ready  for  his 
purpose,  he  proposed  to  me  to  accuse  Timasius  of 
high  treason,  promising  me  the  highest  rewards  if 
I  would  undertake  it.  The  consequence  to  him,  I 
suppose  you  know,  was  ruin  ;  but  what  was  it  to 
me  ■?  Why,  truly,  when  I  waited  on  Eutropius  for 
the  fulfilling  his  promises,  he  received  me  with  great 
distance  and  coldness ;  and,  on  ray  dropping  some 
hints  of  my  expectations  from  him,  he  affected  not 
to  understand  me  ;  saying  he  thought  impunity  was 
the  utmost  I  could  hope  for  on  discovering  my  ac- 
complice, whose  offence  was  only  greater  than  mine, 
as  he  was  in  a  higher  station  ;  and  telling  me  he 
had  great  difficulty  to  obtain  a  pardon  for  me  from 
the  emperor,  which,  he  said,  he  had  struggled  very 
hardly  for,  as  he  had  worked  the  discovery  out  of 
me.  He  turned  away,  and  addressed  himself  to  an- 
other person. 

"  I  M^as  so  incensed  at  this  treatment,  that  I  re- 
solved revenge,  and  should  certainly  have  pursued 
it,  had  he  not  cautiously  prevented  me  by  taking 
effectual  means  to  despatch  me  soon  after  out  of  the 
woi-ld. 

•'  You  will,  I  believe,  now  think  I  had  a  second 
good  chance  for  the  bottomless  pit,  and  indeed  Mi- 
nos seemed  inclined  to  tumble  me  in,  till  he  was  in- 
formed of  the  revenge  taken  on  me  by  Rodoric,  and 
my  seven  years'  subsequent  servitude  to  the  widow ; 
which  he  thought  sufficient  to  make  atonement  for 
all  the  crimes  a  single  life  could  admit  of,  and  so 
sent  me  back  to  try  my  fortune  a  third  time." 

CHAPTER  XL 

In  which  Julian  relates  liis  adventures  in  the  character  of  an 
avaricious  Jew. 

"  The  next  character  in  which  I  was  destined  to  ap- 
pear in  the  flesh  was  that  of  an  avaricious  Jew.  I 
was  born  in  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  My  name  was 
Balthazar.  Nothing  very  remarkable  happened  to 
me  till  the  year  of  the  memorable  tumult  in  which 
the  Jews  of  that  city  are  reported  in  history  to  have 
massacred  more  Christians  than  at  that  time  dwelt 
in  it.  Lideed,  the  truth  is,  they  did  maul  the  dogs 
pretty  handsomely  ;  but  I  myself  was  not  present, 
for  as  all  our  people  were  ordered  to  be  armed,  I 
took  that  opportunity  of  selling  two  swords,  which 
probably  I  might  otherwise  never  have  disposed  of, 
they  being  extremely  old  and  rusty  ;  so  that,  having 
no  weapon  left,  I  did  not  care  to  venture  abroad. 
Besides,  though  I  really  thought  it  an  act  meriting 
salvation  to  murder  the  Nazarenes,  as  the  fact  was 
to  be  committed  at  midnight,  at  which  time,  to  avoid 
suspicion,  we  were  all  to  sally  from  our  own  houses, 
I  could  not  persuade  myself  to  consume  so  much  oil 
in  sitting  up  to  that  hour  :  for  these  reasons  there- 
fore I  remained  at  home  that  evening. 

"  I  was  at  this  time  greatly  enamoured  with  one 
Hypatia,  the  daughter  of  a  philosopher ;  a  young 
lady  of  the  greatest  beauty  and  merit :  indeed,  she 
had  every  imaginable  ornament  both  of  mind  and 
body.  She  seemed  not  to  dislike  my  person  ;  but 
there  were  two  obstructions  to  our  marriage,  viz. 
my  religion  and  her  poverty  :  both  which  might 
probably  have  been  got  over,  had  not  those  dogs  the 
christians  murdered  her  ;  and,  what  is  worse,  after- 
Wards  burned  her  body :  worse,  I  say,  because  I  lost 


by  that  means  a  jewel  of  some  value,  which  I  had 
presented  to  her,  designing,  if  our  nuptials  did  not 
take  place,  to  demand  it  of  her  back  again. 

"  Being  thus  disappointed  in  my  love,  I  soon  after 
left  Alexandria  and  went  to  the  imperial  city,  where  I 
apprehended  I  should  find  a  good  market  for  jewels 
on  the  approaching  marriage  of  the  emperor  with 
Atlienais.  I  disguised  myself  as  a  beggar  on  this 
journey,  for  these  reasons  :  first,  as  I  imagined  I 
should  thus  carry  my  jewels  with  greater  safety  ; 
and,  secondly,  to  lessen  my  expenses ;  which  latter 
expedient  succeeded  so  well,  that  I  begged  two  oboli 
on  my  way  more  than  my  travelling  cost  me,  my 
diet  being  chiefly  roots,  and  my  drink  water. 

"  But,  perhaps,  it  had  been  better  for  me  if  I  had 
been  more  lavish  and  more  expeditious  ;  for  the 
ceremony  was  over  before  I  reached  Constantinople  ; 
so  that  I  lost  that  glorious  opportunity  of  disposing 
of  my  jewels  with  which  many  of  our  people  were 
greatly  enriched. 

"  The  life  of  a  miser  is  very  little  worth  relating, 
as  it  is  one  constant  scheme  of  getting  or  saving 
money.  I  shall  therefore  repeat  to  you  some  few 
only  of  my  adventures,  ^vithout  regard  to  any  order. 

"  A  Roman  Jew,  who  was  a  great  lover  of  Faler- 
nian  wine,  and  who  indulged  himself  very  freely 
with  it,  came  to  dine  at  my  house  ;  when,  knowing 
he  should  meet  with  little  wine,  and  that  of  the 
cheaper  sort,  sent  me  in  half  a  dozen  jars  of  Faler- 
nian.  Can  you  believe  I  would  not  give  this  man 
his  own  wine  1  Sir,  I  adulterated  it  so  that  I  made 
six  jars  of  them — three  which  he  and  his  friend 
drank  ;  the  other  three  I  afterwards  sold  to  the  very 
person  who  originally  sent  them  me,  knowing  he 
would  give  a  better  price  than  any  other. 

"  A  noble  Roman  came  one  day  to  my  house  in 
the  country,  which  I  had  purchased,  for  half  the 
value,  of  a  distressed  person.  My  neighbours  paid 
him  the  compliment  of  some  music,  on  which  ac- 
count, when  he  departed,  he  left  a  pice  of  gold  with 
me  to  be  distributed  among  them.  I  pocketed  this 
money,  and  ordered  them  a  small  vessel  of  sour 
wine,  which  I  could  not  have  sold  for  above  two 
drachms,  and  afterwards  made  them  pay  in  work 
three  times  the  value  of  it. 

"  As  I  was  not  entirely  void  of  religion,  though  I 
pretended  to  infinitely  more  than  I  had,  so  I  endea- 
voured to  reconcile  my  transactions  to  my  conscience 
as  well  as  possible.  Thus  I  never  invited  any  one 
to  eat  with  me,  but  those  on  whose  pockets  I  had 
some  design.  After  our  collation  it  was  constantly 
my  method  to  set  down  in  a  book  I  kept  for  that 
purpose  what  I  thought  they  owed  me  for  their  meal. 
Lideed,  this  was  generally  a  hundred  times  as  much 
as  they  could  have  dined  elsewhere  for ;  but,  how- 
ever, it  was  quid  pro  quo,  if  not  ad  valorem.  Now, 
whenever  the  opportunity  offered  of  imposing  on 
them  I  considered  it  only  as  paying  myself  what 
they  owed  me  :  indeed,  I  did  not  always  confine 
myself  strictly  to  what  I  had  set  down,  however 
extravagant  that  was ;  but  I  reconciled  taking  the 
overplus  to  myself  as  usance. 

"  But  I  was  not  only  too  cunning  for  others — I 
sometimes  overreached  myself.  I  have  contracted 
distempers  for  want  of  food  and  warmth,  which  have 
put  me  to  the  expense  of  a  physician  ;  nay,  I  once 
very  narrowly  escaped  death  by  taking  bad  drugs, 
only  to  save  one  seven-eighth  per  cent,  in  the  price. 

"  By  these  and  such  like  means,  in  the  midst  of 
poverty  and  every  kind  of  distress,  I  saw  myself  mas- 
ter of  an  immense  fortune,  the  casting  up  and  rumi- 
nating on  which  was  my  daily  and  only  pleasure. 
This  was,  however,  obstructed  and  embittered  by  two 
considerations  which  against  my  will  often  invaded 
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my  thoughts.  One,  which  would  liave  been  intolerable 
(but  that  indeetl  seldom  troubled  me),  was,  that  I 
must  one  day  leave  my  darlin-  treasure.  The  other 
haunted  me  continually,  viz.  that  my  riches  were  no 
greater.  However,  I  comforted  myself  against  this 
reflection  by  an  assurance  that  they  would  increase 
daily  :  on  which  head  my  hopes  were  so  extensive 
that  I  my  say  with  Virgil— 

•His  ego  nee  metas  rerum  nee  tempora  puno. 
Indeed  I  am  convinced  that,  had  I  possessed  the 
whole  globe  of  earth,  save  one  single  drachma,  which 
I  had  been  certain  never  to  be  master  of— I  am  con- 
vinced, I  say,  that  single  drachma  would  have  given  me 
more  uneasiness  than  all  the  rest  could  give  me 
pleasure. 

"  To  say  the  truth,  between  my  solicitude  in  con- 
trivino-  schemes  to  procure  money  and  my  extreme 
anxiety  in  preserving  it,  I  never  had  one  moment 
of  ease  while  awake  nor  of  quiet  when  in  my  sleep. 
In  all  the  characters  through  which  I  have  passed, 
I  have  never  undergone  half  the  misery  I  suffered 
in  this ;  and,  indeed,  Minos  seemed  to  be  of  the 
same  opinion;  for  while  I  stood  trembling  and 
shaking  in  expectation  of  my  sentence  he  bid  me  go 
back  about  my  business,  for  that  nobody  was  to  be 
d — n'd  in  more  worlds  than  one.  And,  indeed,  I 
have  since  learned  that  the  devil  will  not  receive  a 
miser."  

CHAPTER  XII. 

What  happened  to  Julian  in  the  characters  of  a  general,  an 
heir,  a  carpenter,  and  a  beau. 

"  The  next  step  I  took  into  the  world  was  at  Apol- 
lonia,  in  Thrace,  where  I  was  born  of  a  beautiful 
Greek  slave,  who  was  the  mistress  of  Eutyches,  a 
great  favourite  of  the  emperor  Zeno.  That  prince, 
at  his  restoration,  gave  me  the  command  of  a  cohort, 
I  being  then  but  fifteen  years  of  age ;  and  a  little 
afterwards,  before  I  had  even  seen  an  army,  preferred 
me,  over  the  heads  of  all  the  old  officers,  to  be  a 
tribune. 

"  As  I  found  an  easy  access  to  the  emperor,  by 
means  of  my  father's  intimacy  with  him,  he  being  a 
very  good  courtier — or,  in  other  words,  a  most  pros- 
titute flatterer — so  I  soon  ingratiated  myself  with 
Zeno,  and  so  well  imitated  my  father  in  flattering 
him,  that  he  would  never  part  with  me  from  about 
his  person.  So  that  the  first  armed  force  I  ever 
beheld  was  that  with  which  Marcian  surrounded 
the  palace,  where  I  was  then  shut  up  with  the  rest 
of  the  court. 

"  I  was  afterwards  put  at  the  head  of  a  legion  and 
ordered  to  march  into  Syria  with  Theodoric  the 
Goth  ;  that  is,  I  mean  my  legion  was  so  ordered  ;  for, 
as  to  myself,  I  remained  at  court,  with  the  name  and 
pay  of  a  general,  without  the  labour  or  the  danger. 

"  As  nothing  could  be  more  gay,  i.  e.  debauched, 
than  Zeno's  court,  so  the  ladies  of  gay  disposition 
had  great  sway  in  it ;  particularly  one,  whose  name 
was  Fousta,  who,  though  not  extremely  handsome, 
was  by  her  wit  and  sprightliness  very  agreeable  to 
the  emperor.  With  her  I  lived  in  good  correspond- 
ence, and  we  together  disposed  of  all  kinds  of  com- 
missions in  the  army,  not  to  those  who  had  most 
merit,  but  who  would  purchase  at  the  highest  rate. 
My  levee  was  now  prodigiously  thronged  by  officers 
who  returned  from  the  campaigns,  who,  though  they 
might  have  been  convinced  by  daily  example  how 
InefTectual  a  recommendation  their  services  were, 
still  continued  indefatigable  in  attendance,  and  be- 
haved to  me  with  as  much  observance  and  respect 
as  I  should  have  been  entitled  to  for  making  their 
fortunes,  while  I  suffered  them  and  their  families  to 
Btarve. 
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"  Several  poets,  likewise,  addressed  verses  to  me, 
in  which  they  celebrated  my  military  achievements  ; 
and  what,  perhaps,  may  seem  strange  to  us  at  pre- 
sent, I  received  all  this  incense  with  most  greedy 
vanity,  without  once  reflecting  that,  as  I  did  not 
deserve  these  compliments,  they  should  rather  put 
me  in  mind  of  my  defects. 

"  My  father  was  now  dead,  and  I  became  so  abso- 
lute in  the  emperor's  giace  that  one  unacquainted 
with  courts  would  scarce  believe  the  servility  with 
which  all  kinds  of  persons  who  entered  the  walls  of 
the  palace  behaved  towards  me.  A  bow,  a  smile,  a 
nod  from  me,  as  I  passed  through  cringing  crowds, 
were  esteemed  as  signal  favours ;  but  a  gracious 
word  made  any  one  happy ;  and,  indeed,  had  this 
real  benefit  attending  it,  that  it  drew  on  the  person 
on  whom  it  was  bestowed  a  very  great  degree  of 
respect  from  all  others  ;  for  these  are  of  current  value 
in  courts,  and,  like  notes  in  trading  communities, 
are  assignable  from  one  to  the  other.  The  smile  of 
a  court  favourite  immediately  raises  the  person  who 
receives  it,  and  gives  a  value  to  his  smile  when 
conferred  on  an  inferior :  thus  the  smile  is  trans- 
ferred from  one  to  the  other,  and  the  great  man  at 
last  is  the  person  to  discount  it.  For  instance,  a 
very  low  fellow  hath  a  desire  for  a  place.  To  whom 
is  he  to  apply  1  Not  to  the  great  man  ;  for  to  him 
he  hath  no  access.  He  therefore  applies  to  A,  who 
is  the  creature  of  B,  who  is  the  tool  of  C,  who  is  the 
flatterer  of  D,  who  is  the  catamite  of  E,  who  is  the 
pimp  of  F,  who  is  the  bully  of  G,  who  is  tlie  bufToon 
of  I,  who  is  the  husband  of  K,  who  is  the  whore  of 
L,  who  is  the  bastard  of  M,  who  is  the  instrument 
of  the  great  man.  Thus  the  smile,  descending  regu- 
larly from  the  great  man  to  A,  is  discounted  back 
again,  and  at  last  paid  by  the  great  man. 

"  It  is  manifest  that  a  court  would  subsist  as  diffi- 
cultly without  this  kind  of  coin  as  a  trading  city 
without  paper  credit.  Indeed,  they  differ  in  this, 
that  their  value  is  not  quite  so  certain,  and  a  fa- 
vourite may  protest  his  smile  without  the  danger  of 
bankruptcy. 

"  In  the  midst  of  all  this  glory  the  emperor  died, 
and  Anastasius  was  preferred  to  the  crown.  As  it 
was  yet  uncertain  whether  I  should  not  continue  in 
favour,  I  was  received  as  usual  at  my  entrance 
into  the  palace  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  new  em- 
peror ;  but  I  was  no  sooner  rumped  by  him  than 
I  received  the  same  compliment  from  all  the  rest ; 
the  whole  room,  like  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  turning 
their  backs  to  me  all  at  once  :  my  smile  now  was 
become  of  equal  value  with  the  note  of  a  broken 
banker,  and  every  one  was  as  cautious  not  to  re- 
ceive it. 

"  I  made  as  much  haste  as  possible  from  the  court, 
and  shortly  after  from  the  city,  retreating  to  the 
place  of  my  nativity,  where  I  spent  the  remainder 
of  my  days  in  a  retired  life  in  husbandry,  the  only 
amusement  for  which  I  was  qualified,  having  neither 
learning  nor  virtue. 

"  When  I  came  to  the  gate  Minos  again  seemed 
at  first  doubtful,  but  at  length  dismissed  me  ;  saying, 
though  I  had  been  guilty  of  many  heinous  crimes, 
in  as  much  as  I  had,  though  a  general,  never  been 
concerned  in  spilling  human  blood,  I  might  return 
again  to  earth. 

"  I  was  now  again  born  in  Alexandria,  and,  by 
great  accident,  entering  into  the  womb  of  my 
daughter-in-law,  came  forth  my  own  grandson,  in- 
heriting that  fortune  which  I  had  before  amassed. 

"  Extravagance  was  now  as  notoriously  my  vice 
as  avarice  had  been  formerly ;  and  I  spent  in  a 
very  short  life  what  had  cost  me  the  labour  of  a 
very  long  one  to  rake  together.     Perhaps  you  will 
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tliiiik  my  present  condition  was  more  to  be  envied 
than  my  former  :  but  upon  my  word  it  was  very 
little  so  ;  for,  by  possessing  everything  almost  be- 
fore I  desired  it,  I  could  hardly  ever  say  I  enjoyed 
my  wish  :  I  scarce  ever  knew  the  delight  of  satisfying 
a  craving  appetite.  Besides,  as  I  never  once  thought, 
my  mind  was  useless  to  me,  and  I  was  an  absolute 
stranger  to  all  the  pleasures  arising  from  it.  Nor, 
indeed,  did  my  education  qualify  me  for  any  de- 
licacy in  other  enjoyments  ;  so  that  in  the  midst  of 
plenty  I  loathed  everything.  Taste  for  elegance  I 
had  none  ;  and  the  greatest  of  corporeal  blisses  I  felt 
no  more  from  than  the  lowest  animal.  In  a  word, 
as  while  a  miser  I  had  plenty  without  daring  to  use 
it,  so  now  I  had  it  without  appetite. 

"  But  if  1  was  not  very  happy  in  the  height  of  my 
enjoyment,  so  I  afterwards  became  perfectly  miser- 
able ;  being  soon  overtaken  by  disease,  and  reduced 
to  distress,  till  at  length,  with  a  broken  constitution 
and  broken  heart,  I  ended  my  wretched  days  in  a 
gaol :  nor  can  I  think  the  sentence  of  Minos  too 
mild,  who  condemned  me,  after  having  taken  a 
large  dose  of  avarice,  to  wander  three  years  on 
the  banks  of  Cocytus,  with  the  knowledge  of  having 
spent  the  fortune  in  the  person  of  the  grandson 
wliich  I  had  raised  in  that  of  the  grandfather. 

"  The  place  of  my  birth,  on  my  return  to  the 
world,  was  Constantinople,  where  my  father  was 
a  carpenter.  The  first  thing  I  remember  was,  the 
triumph  of  Belisarius,  which  was,  indeed,  a  most 
noble  show ;  but  nothing  pleased  me  so  much  as 
the  figure  of  Gelimer  king  of  the  African  Vandals, 
who,  being  led  captive  on  this  occasion,  reflecting 
with  disdain  on  the  mutation  of  his  own  fortune, 
and  on  the  ridiculous  empty  pomp  of  the  conqueror, 
cried  out,  '  Vanity,  vanity,  all  is  mere  vanity.' 

"  I  was  bred  up  to  my  father's  trade,  and  you  may 
easily  believe  so  low  a  sphere  could  produce  no  ad- 
ventures worth  your  notice.  However,  I  married 
a  woman  I  liked,  and  who  proved  a  very  tolerable 
wife.  My  days  were  passed  in  hard  labour,  but 
this  procured  me  health,  and  I  enjoyed  a  homely 
supper  at  night  with  my  wife  with  more  pleasure 
than  I  apprehend  greater  persons  find  at  their 
luxurious  meals.  My  life  had  scarce  any  variety  in 
it,  and  at  my  death  1  advanced  to  Minos  with  great 
confidence  of  entering  the  gate  :  but  I  was  unhappily 
obliged  to  discover  some  frauds  I  had  been  guilty  of 
in  the  measure  of  my  work  when  I  worked  by  the 
foot,  as  well  as  my  laziness  when  I  was  employed 
by  the  day.  On  which  account,  when  I  attempted 
to  pass,  the  angry  judge  laid  hold  on  me  by  tlie 
shoulders,  and  turned  me  back  so  violently,  that,  had 
I  had  a  neck  of  flesh  and  bone,  I  believe  he  would 
have  broke  it.'' 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Julian  passes  into  a  fop. 
"  My'  scene  of  action  was  Rome.  I  was  born  into 
a  noble  family,  and  heir  to  a  considerable  fortune. 
On  which  my  parents,  thinking  I  should  not  want 
any  talents,  resolved  very  kindly  and  wisely  to  throw 
none  away  upon  me.  The  only  instructors  of  my 
youth  were  therefore  one  Saltator,  who  taught  me 
several  motions  for  my  legs  ;  and  one  Ficus,  whose 
business  was  to  show  me  the  cleanest  way  (as  he 
called  it)  of  cutting  off  a  man's  head.  When  I  was 
well  accomplished  in  these  sciences  I  thought 
nothing  more  wanting  but  what  was  to  be  furnished 
by  the  several  mechanics  in  Rome  who  dealt  in  dress- 
ing and  adorning  the  pope.  Being  therefore  well 
equipped  with  all  which  their  art  could  produce,  I 
became  at  the  age  of  twenty  a  complete  finished 


beau.  And  now  during  forty-five  years  I  dressed, 
I  sang  and  danced,  and  danced  and  sang,  I  bowed 
and  ogled,  and  ogled  and  bowed,  till,  in  the  sixty- 
sixth  year  of  my  age,  I  got  cold  by  overheating  my- 
self with  dancing,  and  died. 

"  Minos  told  me,  as  I  was  unworthy  of  Elysium, 
so  I  was  too  insignificant  to  be  damned,  and  there- 
fore bade  me  walk  back  again." 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
Adventures  in  the  person  of  a  monk. 
"  Fortune  now  placed  me  in  the  character  of  a 
younger  brother  of  a  good  house,  and  I  was  in 
my  youth  sent  to  school  ;  but  learning  was  now 
at  so  low  an  ebb,  that  my  master  himself  could 
hardly  construe  a  sentence  of  Latin ;  and  as  for 
Greek,  he  could  not  read  it.  With  very  little  know- 
ledge therefore,  and  with  altogether  as  little  virtue,  I 
was  set  apart  forthe  church,  and  at  the  proper  age  com- 
menced monk.  I  lived  many  years  retired  in  a  cell, 
a  life  very  agreeable  to  the  gloominess  of  my  temper, 
which  was  much  inclined  to  despise  the  world  ;  that 
is,  in  other  words,  to  envy  all  men  of  superior  for- 
tune and  qualifications,  and  in  general  to  hate  and 
detest  the  human  species.  Notwithstanding  which, 
I  could,  on  proper  occasions,  submit  to  flatter  the 
vilest  fellow  in  nature,  which  I  did  one  Stephen,  an 
eunuch,  a  favourite  of  the  emperor  Justinian  II., 
one  of  the  wickedest  wretches  whom  perhaps  the 
world  ever  saw.  I  not  only  wrote  a  panegyric  on 
this  man,  but  I  commended  him  as  a  pattern  to  all 
others  in  my  sermons  ;  by  which  means  I  so  greatly 
ingratiated  myself  with  him,  that  he  introduced  me 
to  the  emperor's  presence,  where  I  prevailed  so  far 
by  the  same  methods,  that  I  was  shortly  taken  from 
my  cell,  and  preferred  to  a  place  at  court.  I  was 
no  sooner  established  in  the  favour  of  Justinian 
than  I  prompted  him  to  all  kind  of  cruelty.  As  I 
was  of  a  sour  morose  temper,  and  hated  nothing 
more  than  the  symptoms  of  happiness  appearing  in 
any  countenance,  I  represented  all  kind  of  diversion 
and  amusement  as  the  most  horrid  sins.  I  inveighed 
against  cheerfulness  as  levity,  and  encouraged  no- 
thing but  gravity,  or,  to  confess  the  truth  to  you, 
hypocrisy.  The  unhappy  emperor  followed  my  ad- 
vice, and  incensed  the  people  by  such  repeated 
barbarities,  that  he  was  at  last  deposed  by  them  and 
banished. 

"  I  now  retired  again  to  my  cell  (for  historians 
mistake  in  saying  I  was  put  to  death),  where  I  re- 
mained safe  from  the  danger  of  the  irritated  mob, 
whom  I  cursed  in  my  own  heart  as  much  as  they 
could  curse  me." 

"  Justinian,  after  three  years  of  his  banishment, 
returned  to  Constantinople  in  disguise,  and  paid  me 
a  visit.  I  at  first  affected  not  to  know  him,  and 
without  the  least  compunction  of  gratitude  for  his 
former  favours  intended  not  to  receive  him,  till  a 
thought  immediately  suggesting  itself  to  me  how  I 
might  convert  him  to  my  advantage,  I  pretended  to 
recollect  him ;  and,  blaming  the  shortness  of  my 
memory  and  badness  of  my  eyes,  I  sprung  forward 
and  embraced  him  with  great  affection. 

"  My  design  was  to  betray  him  to  Apsimar,  who, 
I  doubted  not,  would  generously  reward  such  a  ser- 
vice. I  therefore  very  earnestly  requested  him  to 
spend  the  whole  evening  with  me  ;  to  which  he  con- 
sented. I  formed  an  excuse  for  leaving  him  a  few 
minutes,  and  ran  away  to  the  palace  to  acquaint 
Apsimar  with  the  guest  whom  I  had  then  in  my 
cell.  He  presently  ordered  a  guard  to  go  with  me 
and  seize  him  ;  but,  whether  the  length  of  my  stay 
gave  him  any  suspicion,  or  whether  he  changed  his 
purpose  after  my  departure,  I  know  not ;  for  at  mv 
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return  we  found  he  had  given  us  the  slip  ;  nor  could 
■we  with  the  most  diligent  search  discover  him. 

"Apsimar,  being-  disappointed  of  his  prey,  now 
raged  at  me  ;  at  first  denouncing  the  most  dreadful 
vengeance  if  I  did  not  produce  the  deposed  mo- 
narch. However,  by  soothing  his  passion  when  at 
tlie  highest,  and  afterwards  by  canting  and  flattery, 
I  made  a  shift  to  escape  his  fury. 

"  When  Justinian  was  restored  I  very  confidently 
went  to  wisli  him  joy  of  his  restoration  :  but  it  seems 
he  had  unfortunately  heard  of  my  treachery,  so  that 
he  at  first  received  me  coldly,  and  afterwards  up- 
braided me  openly  with  what  I  had  done.  I  per- 
severed stoutly  in  denying  it,  as  I  knew  no  evidence 
could  be  produced  against  me  ;  till,  finding  him  ir- 
reconcilable, I  betook  myself  to  reviling  him  in  my 
sermons,  and  on  every  otlier  occasion,  as  an  enemy 
to  the  church  and  good  men,  and  as  an  infidel,  an 
heretic,  an  atheist,  a  heathen,  and  an  Arian.  This 
I  did  immediately  on  his  return,  and  before  he  gave 
those  flagrant  proofs  of  his  inhumanity  which  after- 
wards sufficiently  verified  all  I  had  said. 

"  Luckily  I  died  on  the  same  day  when  a  great 
number  of  those  forces  which  Justinian  had  sent 
against  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  and  who  had  exe- 
cuted such  unheard-of  cruelties  there,  perished.  As 
every  one  of  these  was  cast  into  the  bottomless  pit, 
Minos  was  so  tired  with  condemnation,  that  he  pro- 
claimed that  all  present  who  had  not  been  concerned 
In  tliat  bloody  expedition  might,  if  they  pleased, 
return  to  the  other  world.  I  took  him  at  his  word, 
and,  presently  turning  about,  began  my  journey." 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Julian  passes  into  the  cliavacter  of  a  fiddler. 
"  Rome  was  now  the  seat  of  my  nativity.  My  mother 
was  an  African,  a  woman  of  no  great  beauty,  but  a 
favourite,  I  suppose  from  her  piety,  of  pope  Gregory 
II.  Who  was  my  father  I  know  not,  but  I  believe 
no  very  considerable  man  ;  for  after  the  death  of  that 
pope,  who  was,  out  of  his  religion,  a  very  good  frieiad 
of  my  mother,  we  fell  into  great  distress,  and  were 
at  length  reduced  to  walk  the  streets  of  Rome ;  nor 
had  either  of  us  any  other  support  but  a  fiddle,  on 
which  I  played  with  pretty  tolerable  skill ;  for,  ass 
my  genius  turned  naturally  to  m\isic,  so  I  had  been 
in  my  youth  very  early  instructed  at  the  expense  of 
the  good  pope.  This  affbrdcd  us  but  a  very  poor 
livelihood :  for,  though  I  had  often  a  numerous 
crowd  of  hearers,  few  ever  thought  themselves 
obliged  to  contribute  the  smallest  pittance  to  the 
poor  starving  wretch  who  had  given  them  pleasure. 
Nay,  some  of  the  graver  sort,  after  an  hour's  atten- 
tion to  my  music,  have  gone  away  shaking  their 
heads,  and  crying  it  was  a  shame  such  vagabonds 
were  suffered  to  stay  in  the  city. 

"  To  say  the  truth,  I  am  confident  the  fiddle 
would  not  have  kept  us  alive  had  we  entirely  de- 
pended on  the  generosity  of  my  hearers.  My  mother 
therefore  was  forced  to  use  her  own  industry ;  and 
while  I  was  soothing  the  ears  of  tlie  crowd,  she 
applied  to  their  pockets,  and  tliat  generally  with 
such  good  success  that  we  now  began  to  enjoy  a 
very  comfortable  subsistence ;  and  indeed,  had  we 
had  the  least  prudence  or  forecast,  might  have  soon 
acquired  enough  to  enable  us  to  quit  this  dangerous 
and  dishonourable  way  of  life :  but  I  know  not  what 
is  the  reason  that  money  got  with  labour  and  safety 
is  constantly  preserved,  while  the  produce  of  danger 
and  ease  is  commonly  spent  as  easily,  and  often  as 
wickedly,  as  acquired.  Thus  we  proportioned  our 
expenses  rather  by  what  we  had  than  what  we 
wanted  or  even  desired  ;  and  on  obtaining  a  con- 
siderable booty  we  have  even  forced   nature  into 


the  most  profligate  extravagance,    and  have  been 
wicked  without  inclination. 

"  W^e  carried  on  this  method  of  thievery  for  a  long 
time  without  detection  :  but,  as  Fortune  generally 
leaves  persons  of  extraordinary  ingenuity  in  the 
lurch  at  last,  so  did  she  us  ;  for  my  poor  mother 
was  taken  in  the  fact,  and,  together  with  myself,  as 
her  accomplice,  hurried  before  a  magistrate. 

"Luckily  for  us,  the  person  who  was  to  be  our 
judge  was  the  greatest  lover  of  music  in  the  whole 
city,  and  had  often  sent  for  me  to  play  to  him,  for 
which,  as  he  had  given  me  very  small  rewards,  per- 
haps his  gratitude  now  moved  him  :  but,  whatever 
was  his  motive,  he  browbeat  the  informers  against 
us,  and  treated  their  evidence  with  so  little  favour, 
that  their  mouths  were  soon  stopped,  and  we  dis- 
missed with  honour  ;  acquitted,  I  should  rather  have 
said,  for  we  were  not  suffered  to  depart  till  I  had 
given  the  judge  several  tunes  on  the  fiddle. 

"  We  escaped  the  better  on  this  occasion  because 
the  person  robbed  happened  to  be  a  poet ;  which 
gave  the  judge,  who  was  a  facetious  person,  many 
opportunities  of  jesting.  He  said  poets  and  mu- 
sicians should  agree  together,  seeing  they  had  mar- 
ried sisters  ;  which  he  afterwards  explained  to  be 
the  sister  arts.  And  when  the  piece  of  gold  was 
produced  he  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  said  it 
must  be  the  golden  age,  when  poets  had  gold  in 
their  pockets,  and  in  that  age  there  could  be  no 
robbers.  He  made  many  more  jests  of  the  same 
kind,  but  a  small  taste  will  suffice. 

"  It  is  a  common  saying  that  men  should  take 
warning  by  any  signal  delivery  ;  but  I  cannot  ap- 
prove the  justice  of  it ;  for  to  me  it  seems  that  the 
acquittal  of  a  guilty  person  should  rather  inspire 
him  with  confidence,  and  it  had  this  effect  on  us  : 
for  we  now  laughed  at  the  law,  and  despised  its 
punishments,  which  we  found  were  to  be  escaped 
even  against  positive  evidence.  We  imagined  the 
late  example  was  rather  a  warning  to  the  accused 
than  the  criminal,  and  accordingly  proceeded  in  the 
most  impudent  and  flagitious  manner. 

"  Among  other  robberies,  one  night,  being  admit- 
ted by  the  servants  into  the  house  of  an  opulent 
priest,  my  mother  took  an  opportunity,  whilst  the 
servants  were  dancing  to  my  tunes,  to  convey  away 
a  silver  vessel :  tliis  she  did  without  the  least  sacri- 
legious intention ;  but  it  seems  the  cup,  which  was 
a  pretty  large  one,  was  dedicated  to  holy  uses,  and 
only  borrowed  by  the  priest  on  an  entertainment 
which  he  made  for  some  of  his  brethren.  We  vreie 
immediately  pursued  upon  this  robbery  (the  cup 
being  taken  in  our  possession),  and  carried  before 
the  same  magistrate,  who  had  before  behaved  to  us 
with  so  much  gentleness,  but  his  countenance  was 
now  changed,  for  the  moment  the  priest  appeared 
against  us  his  severity  was  as  remarkable  as  his 
candour  had  been  before,  and  we  were  both  ordered 
to  be  stripped  and  whipped  through  the  streets. 

"  This  sentence  was  executed  with  great  severity, 
the  priest  himself  attending  and  encouraging  the  ex- 
ecutioner, which  he  said  he  did  for  the  good  of  our 
souls  ;  but,  though  our  backs  were  both  flayed,  nei- 
ther my  mother's  torments  nor  my  own  afflicted  me 
so  much  as  the  indignity  offered  to  my  poor  fiddle, 
which  was  carried  in  triumph  before  me,  and  treated 
with  a  contempt  by  the  multitude,  intimating  a  great 
scorn  for  the  science  I  had  the  honour  to  profess  ; 
which,  as  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  inventions  of  nien, 
and  as  I  had  been  always  in  the  highest  degree 
proud  of  my  excellence  in  it,  I  suffered  so  much 
from  the  ill-treatment  my  fiddle  received,  that  I 
would  have  given  all  my  remainder  of  skin  to  have 
preserved  it  from  this  affront. 
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"  My  mother  survived  the  whipping  a  very  short 
time  ;  and  I  was  now  reduced  to  great  distress  and 
misery,  till  a  young  Roman  of  considerable  rank 
took  a  fancy  to  me,  received  me  into  his  family,  and 
conversed  with  me  in  the  utmost  familiarity.  He 
had  a  violent  attachment  to  music,  and  would  learn 
to  play  on  the  fiddle ;  but,  through  want  of  genius 
for  the  science,  he  never  made  any  considerable  pi'o- 
gress.  However,  I  flattered  his  performance,  and 
he  grew  extravagantly  fond  of  me  for  so  doing.  Had 
I  continued  this  behaviour  I  might  possibly  have 
reaped  the  greatest  advantages  from  his  kindness ; 
but  I  had  raised  his  own  opinion  of  his  musi- 
cal abilities  so  high,  that  he  now  began  to  prefer 
his  skill  to  mine,  a  presumption  I  could  not  bear. 
One  day  as  we  were  playing  in  concert  he  was  hor- 
ribly out ;  nor  was  it  possible,  as  he  destroyed  the 
harmony,  to  avoid  telling  him  of  it.  Instead  of 
receiving  my  correction,  he  answered  it  was  my 
blunder  and  not  his,  and  that  I  had  mistaken  the 
key.  Such  an  affront  from  my  own  scholar  was 
beyond  human  patience  ;  I  flew  into  a  violent  pas- 
sion, I  flung  down  my  instrument  in  a  rage,  and 
swore  I  was  not  to  be  taught  music  at  my  age.  He 
ansAvered,  with  as  much  warmth,  nor  was  he  to  be 
instructed  by  a  strolling  fiddler.  The  dispute  ended 
in  a  challenge  to  play  a  prize  before  judges.  This 
wager  was  determined  in  my  favour  ;  but  the  pur- 
chase was  a  dear  one,  for  I  lost  my  friend  by  it, 
who  now,  twitting  me  with  all  his  kindness,  with  my 
former  ignominious  punishment,  and  the  destitute 
condition  from  which  I  had  been  by  his  bounty  re- 
lieved, discarded  me  for  ever. 

"  AVhile  I  lived  with  this  gentleman  I  became 
known,  among  others,  to  Sabina,  a  lady  of  distinc- 
tion, and  who  valued  herself  much  on  her  taste  for 
music.  She  no  sooner  heard  of  my  being  discarded 
than  she  took  me  into  her  house,  where  I  was  ex- 
tremely well  clothed  and  fed.  Notwithstanding 
which,  my  situation  was  far  froni  agreeable ;  for  I 
was  obliged  to  submit  to  her  constant  reprehensions 
before  company,  which  gave  me  the  greater  uneasi- 
ness because  they  were  always  wrong ;  nor  am  I 
certain  that  she  did  not  by  these  provocations  con- 
tribute to  my  death  :  for,  as  experience  had  taught 
me  to  give  up  my  resentment  to  my  bread,  so  my 
passions,  for  want  of  outward  vent,  prayed  inwardly 
on  my  vitals,  and  perhaps  occasioned  the  distemper 
of  which  I  sickened. 

"  The  lady,  who,  amidst  all  the  faiilts  she  found, 
was  very  fond  of  me,  nay,  probably  was  the  fonder 
of  me  the  more  faults  she  found,  immediately  called 
in  the  aid  of  three  celebrated  physicians.  The  doc- 
tors (being  well  feed)  made  me  seven  visits  in  three 
days,  and  two  of  them  were  at  the  door  to  visit  me 
the  eighth  time,  when,  being  acquainted  tliat  I  was 
just  dead,  they  shook  their  heads  and  departed. 

"  When  I  came  to  Minos  he  asked  me  with  a 
smile  whether  I  had  brought  my  fiddle  with  me  ; 
anrl,  receiving  an  answer  in  the  negative,  he  bid  me 
get  about  my  business,  saying  it  was  well  for  me 
that  the  devil  was  no  lover  of  music." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  history  of  the  wise  man. 
"  I  NOW  returned  to  Rome,  but  in  a  very  different 
character.  Fortune  had  now  allotted  me  a  serious 
part  to  act.  I  had  even  in  my  infancy  a  grave  dis- 
position, nor  was  I  ever  seen  to  smile,  which  infused 
an  opinion  into  all  about  me  that  I  was  a  child  of 
great  solidity ;  some  foreseeing  that  I  should  be  a 
judge,  and  others  a  bishop.  At  two  years  old  my 
father  presented  me  with  a  rattle,  which  I  broke  to 
pieces  with  gre^t   indignation.     This  tlie  good  pa- 


rent, being  extremely  wise,  regarded  as  an  eminent 
symptom  of  my  wisdom,  and  cried  out  in  a  kind  of 
ecstasy,  '  Well  said,  boy !  I  warrant  thou  makest  a 
great  man. ' 

"  At  school  I  could  never  be  persuaded  to  play 
with  my  mates,  not  that  I  spent  my  hours  in  learn- 
ing, to  which  I  was  not  in  the  least  addicted,  nor 
indeed  had  I  any  talents  for  it.  However,  the  so- 
lemnity of  my  carriage  won  so  much  on  my  master, 
who  was  a  most  sagacious  person,  that  I  was  his  chief 
favourite,  and  my  example  on  all  occasions  was  re- 
commended to  the  other  boys,  which  filled  them 
with  envj',  and  me  with  pleasure  ;  but,  though  they 
envied  me,  they  all  paid  me  that  involuntary  respect 
which  it  is  the  curse  attending  this  passion  to  bear 
towards  its  object. 

"  I  had  now  obtained  universally  the  character  of 
a  very  wise  young  man,  which  I  did  not  altogether 
purchase  without  pains  ;  for  the  restraint  I  laid  on 
myself  in  abstaining  from  the  several  diversions 
adapted  to  my  years  cost  me  many  a  yearning  ;  but 
the  pride  which  I  inwardly  enjoyed  in  the  fancied 
dignity  of  my  character  made  me  some  amends. 

"  Thus  I  passed  on,  without  anything  very  memor- 
able happening  to  me,  till  I  arrived  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  when  unfortunately  I  fell  acquainted 
with  a  young  Neapolitan  lady  whose  name  was 
Ai-iadne.  Her  beauty  was  so  exquisite  that  her  first 
sight  made  a  violent  impression  on  me  ;  this  was 
again  improved  by  her  behaviour,  which  was  most 
genteel,  easy,  and  affable :  lastly,  her  conversation 
completed  the  conquest.  In  this  she  discovered  a 
strong  and  lively  understanding,  with  the  svt'eetest 
and  most  benign  temper.  This  lovely  creature  was 
about  eighteen  when  I  first  unhappily  beheld  her  at 
Rome,  on  a  visit  to  a  relation  with  whom  I  had 
great  intimacy.  As  our  interviews  at  first  were  ex- 
tremely frequent,  my  passions  were  captivated  be- 
fore I  apprehended  the  least  danger  ;  and  the  sooner 
probably,  as  the  young  lady  herself,  to  whom  I 
consulted  every  method  of  recommendation,  was  not 
displeased  with  my  being  her  admirer. 

"  Ariadne,  having  spent  three  months  at  Rome, 
now  returned  to  Naples,  bearing  my  heart  with  her  : 
on  the  other  hand,  I  had  all  the  assurances  consist- 
ent with  the  constraint  under  which  the  most  per- 
fect modesty  lays  a  young  woman,  that  her  own 
heart  was  not  entirely  unaffected.  I  soon  found  her 
absence  gave  me  an  uneasiness  not  easy  to  be  borne 
or  to  remove.  I  now  first  applied  to  diversions  (of 
the  graver  sort,  particularly  to  music),  but  in  vain  ; 
they  rather  raised  my  desires  and  heightened  my 
anguish.  My  passion  at  length  grew  so  violent,  that 
I  began  to  think  of  satisfying  it.  As  the  first  step 
to  this,  I  cautiously  inquired  into  the  circumstances 
of  Ariadne's  parents,  with  which  I  was  hitherto  un- 
acquainted :  though,  indeed,  I  did  not  apprehend 
they  were  extremely  great,  notwithstanding  the 
handsome  appearance  of  their  daughter  at  Rome. 
Upon  examination,  her  fortune  exceeded  my  ex- 
pectation, but  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  my  mar- 
riage with  her,  in  the  opinion  of  the  wise  and  pru- 
dent. I  had  now  a  violent  struggle  between  wisdom 
and  happiness,  in  which,  after  several  grievous  pangs, 
wisdom  got  the  better.  I  could  by  no  means  prevail 
with  myself  to  sacrifice  that  character  of  profound 
wisdom  which  I  had  with  such  uniform  conduct  ob- 
tained, and  with  such  caution  hitherto  preserved. 
I  therefore  resolved  to  conquer  my  affection,  what- 
ever it  cost  me ;  and  indeed  it  did  not  cost  me  a 
little. 

"  While  I  was  engaged  in  this  conflict  (for  it 
lasted  a  long  time)  Ariadne  returned  to  Rome  :  her 
presence  was  a  terrible  enemy  to  my  wisdom,  which 
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even  in  her  absence  had  Tvith  great  chfficul  y  tood 
L  ground.  It  seems  (as  she  hath  since  told  me 
u  Elysium  Avith  much  merriment  I  had  made  the 
same  impressions  on  her  which  slie  had  made  on 
Z.  Indeed,  I  believe  n.y  wisdom  would  have  been 
totally  subdued  by  this  surprise,  had  t  "o  cmi- 
ninsly  suggested  to  me  a  method  of  satisfying  my 
ZMn  without  doing  any  injury  to  my  reputation. 
This  was  by  engaging  her  privately  as  a  mistress, 
whicli  was  at  that  time  reputable  enough  at  Rome, 
provided  the  affair  was  managed  with  an  air  ot  sly- 
ness and  gravity,  though  the  secret  was  known  to 
the  whole  city.  , 

"  I  immediately  set  about  this  project,  and  em- 
ployed every  art  and  engine  to  effect  it  I  had  par- 
Ucularly  bribed  her  priest,  and  an  old  female  ac- 
nuaintance  and  distant  relation  of  her's,  into  my 
interest :  but  all  was  in  vain  ;  her  virtue  opposed 
the  passion  in  her  breast  as  strongly  as  wisdom  had 
opposed  it  in  mhie.  She  received  my  proposals 
with  the  utmost  disdain,  and  presently  refused  to 
see  or  hear  from  me  any  more. 

"  She  returned  again  to  Naples,  and  left  me  in  a 
worse  condition  than  before.  My  days  I  now  passed 
with  the  most  irksome  uneasiness,  and  my  nights 
were  restless  and  sleepless.  The  story  of  our  amour 
was  now  pretty  public,  and  the  ladies  talked  ot  our 
match  as  certain  ;  but  my  acquaintance  denied  their 
assent,  saying,  '  No,  no,  he  is  too  wise  to  marry  so 
imprudently."  This  their  opinion  gave  me,  I  own, 
very  great  pleasure  ;  but,  to  say  the  truth,  scarce 
compensated  the  pangs  I  suffered  to  preserve  it. 

"  One  day,  while  1  was  balancing  with  myselt,  and 
had  almost  resolved  to  enjoy  my  happiness  at  the 
ririce  of  my  character,  a  friend  brought  me  word 
that  Ariadne  was  married.  This  news  struck  me 
to  the  soul ;  and  though  I  had  resolution  enough  to 
maintain  my  gravity  before  him  (for  which  I  suffered 
not  a  little  the  more),  the  moment  I  was  alone  I 
threw  myself  into  the  most  violent  fit  of  despair, 
and  would  willingly  have  parted  with  wisdom,  for- 
tune, and  everything  else,  to  have  retrieved  her  ; 
but  that  was  impossible,  and  I  had  now  nothing  but 
time  to  hope  a  cure  from.  This  was  very  tedious  in 
performing  it,  and  the  longer  as  Ariadne  had  mar- 
ried a  Roman  cavalier,  was  now  become  my  near 
neighbour,  and  I  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
hei^  make  the  best  of  wives,  and  of  having  the 
happiness  which  I  had  lost  every  day  before  my 
eyes. 

"  If  I  suffered  so  much  on  account  of  my  wisdom 
in  having  refused  Ariadne,  I  was  not  much  more 
obliged  to  it  for  procuring  me  a  rich  widow,  who 
was  recommended  to  me  by  an  old  friend  as  a  very 
])rudent  matcli ;  and,  indeed,  so  it  was,  her  fortune 
being  superior  to  mine  in  the  same  proportion  as 
that  of  Ariadne  had  been  inferior.  I  therefore  em- 
braced this  proposal,  and  my  character  of  wisdom 
soon  pleaded  so  effectually  for  me  with  the  widow, 
who  was  lierself  a  woman  of  great  gravity  and 
discretion,  that  I  soon  succeeded  ;  and  as  soon  as 
decency  would  permit  (of  which  this  lady  was 
the  strictest  observer)  we  were  married,  being  the 
second  day  of  the  second  week  of  the  second  year 
after  her  husband's  death  ;  for  she  said  she  thought 
some  period  of  time  above  the  year  had  a  great  air 
of  decorum. 

"  But,  prudent  as  this  lady  was,  she  made  me 
miserable.  Her  person  was  far  from  being  lovely, 
but  her  temper  was  intolerable.  During  iifteen 
years'  habitation  I  never  passed  a  single  day  without 
heartily  cursing  her  and  the  hour  in  which  we  came 
together.  The  only  comfort  I  received,  in  the 
midst  of  the  highest  torments,  was  from  continually 


hearing  the  prudence  of  my  match  commended  by 
all  my  acquaintance. 

"  Thus  you  sec,  in  the  affairs  of  love,  I  bought 
the  reputation  of  wisdom  pretty  dear.  In  other 
matters  I  had  it  somewhat  cheaper  ;  not  that  hypo- 
crisy, which  was  the  price  I  gave  for  it,  gives  one 
no  pain.  I  have  refused  myself  a  thousand  little 
amusements  with  a  feigned  contempt,  while  I  have 
really  had  an  inclination  to  them.  I  have  often 
almost  choked  myself  to  restrain  from  laughing  at 
ajest,  and  (which  was  perhaps  to  myself  the  least 
hurtful  of  all  my  hypocrisy)  have  heartily  enjoyed  a  . 
book  in  my  closet  which  I  have  spoke  with  detesta- 
tion of  in  public.  To  sum  up  my  history  in 
short,  as  I  had  few  adventures  worth  remembering, 
my  whole  life  was  one  constant  lie  ;  and  happy 
would  it  have  been  for  me  if  I  could  as  thoroughly 
have  imposed  on  myself  as  I  did  on  others :  for 
reflection,  at  every  turn,  would  often  remind  me  I 
was  not  so  wise  as  people  thought  me;  and  this 
^considerably  embittered  the  pleasure  I  received 
from  the  public  commendation  of  my  wisdom. 
This  self-admonition,  like  a  memento  mori  or  mor- 
talls  es,  must  be,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  dangerous 
enemy  to  flattery :  indeed,  a  weight  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  all  the  false  praise  of  the  world.  But 
whether  it  be  that  the  generality  of  wise  men  do 
not  reflect  at  all,  or  whether  they  have,  from  a  con- 
stant imposition  on  others,  contracted  such  a  habit 
of  deceit  as  to  deceive  themselves,  I  will  not  deter- 
mine :  it  is,  I  believe,  most  certain  that  very  few 
wise  men  know  themselves  what  fools  they  are  more 
than  the  world  doth.  Good  gods!  could  one  but 
see  what  passes  in  the  closet  of  wisdom!  how  ridi- 
culous a  sight  must  it  be  to  behold  the  wise  man, 
who  despises  gratifying  his  palate,  devouring  cus- 
tard ;  the  sober  wise  man  with  his  dram-bottle  ;  or, 
the  anti-carnalist  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion) chuckling  over  a  b— dy  book  or  picture,  and 
perhaps  caressing  his  housemaid  ! 

"But  to  conclude  a  character  in  which  I  appre- 
liend  I  made  as  absurd  a  figure  as  in  any  in  which  I 
trod  the  stage  of  earth,  my  vsdsdom  at  last  put  an 
end  to  itself,  that  is,  occasioned  my  dissolution. 

"A  relation  of  mine  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
empire  disinherited  his  son,  and  left  me  his  heir. 
This  happened  in  the  depth  of  winter  when  I 
was  in  my  grand  climacteric  and  had  just  re- 
covered of  *a  dangerous  disease.  As  I  had  all  the 
reason  imaginable  to  apprehend  the  family  ot  the 
deceased  would  conspire  against  me,  and  embezzle 
as  much  as  they  could,  I  advised  with  a  grave  and 
wise  friend  what  was  proper  to  be  done  ;  whether  I 
should  a-o  myself  or  employ  a  notary  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  defer  my  journey  to  the  spring.  To  say 
the  truth,  I  was  most  inclined  to  the  latter;  the 
rather  as  my  circumstances  were  extremely  flourish- 
ing, as  I  was  advanced  in  years,  and  had  not  one 
person  in  the  world  to  whom  I  should  with  pleasure 
bequeath  any  fortune  at  my  death. 

"  My  friend  told  me  be  thought  my  question  ad- 
mitted of  no  manner  of  doubt  or  debate  ;  that  com- 
mon prudence  absolutely  required  my  immediate 
departure  ;  adding,  that  if  the  same  good  luck  had 
happened  to  him  he  would  have  been  already  on  his 
journey  ;  '  for,'  continued  he,  '  a  man  who  knows  the 
world  so  well  as  vou  would  be  inexcusable  to  give 
persons  such  an  opportunity  of  cheating  you,  who,  jou 
must  be  assured,  will  be  too  well  inclined  ;  and  as  for 
employing  a  notary,  remember  that  excellent  maxim, 
Ne  facias  peranum, quod  fieri  2Mtest  2}er  te.  I  own  the 
badness  of  the  season  and  your  very  late  recove  ry  are  un- 
lucky circumstances ;  but  a  wise  man  must  get  over  diih- 
culties  when  necessity  obliges  him  to  encounter  them. 
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"  I  was  immediately  determined  by  this  opinion. 
The  duty  of  a  wise  man  made  an  irresistible  im- 
pression, and  I  took  the  necessity  for  granted  Avitli- 
out  examination,  1  accordingly  set  forward  the 
next  morning  ;  very  tempestuous  weather  soon  over- 
took me  ;  I  had  not  travelled  three  days  before  I  re- 
lapsed into  my  fever,  and  died. 

''  I  was  now  as  cruelly  disappointed  by  Minos  as 
I  had  formerly  been  liappily  so.  I  advanced  with 
the  utmost  confidence  to  the  gate,  and  really  ima- 
gined I  should  have  been  admitted  by  the  wisdom 
of  my  countenance,  even  without  any  questions 
asked :  but  this  was  not  my  case  ;  and,  to  my  great 
surprise,  Minos,  with  a  menacing  voice,  called  out 
to  me,  '  You  Mr.  there,  with  the  grave  countenance, 
whither  so  fast,  pray '?  Will  you  please,  before  you 
move  any  farther  forwards,  to  give  me  a  short  ac- 
count of  your  transactions  below  1'  I  then  began, 
and  recounted  to  him  my  whole  history,  still  ex- 
pecting at  the  end  of  every  period  that  the  gate 
would  be  ordered  to  fly  open  ;  but  I  was  obliged  to 
go  quite  through  with  it,  and  then  Minos  after  some 
little  consideration  spoke  to  me  as  follows  : — 

"  '  You,  Mr.  "Wiseman,  stand  forth  if  you  please. 
Believe  me,  sir,  a  trip  back  again  to  earth  will  be 
one  of  the  wisest  steps  you  ever  took,  and  really 
more  to  the  honour  of  your  wisdom  than  any  you 
have  hitherto  taken.  On  the  other  side,  nothing 
could  be  simpler  than  to  endeavour  at  Elysium  ; 
for  who  but  a  fool  would  carry  a  commodity  which 
is  of  such  infinite  value  in  one  place  into  another 
where  it  is  of  none  1  But,  without  attempting  to  offend 
your  gravity  with  a  jest,  you  must  return  to  the 
])lace  from  whence  you  came,  for  Elysium  was  never 
designed  for  those  who  are  too  Avise  to  be  happy.' 

"  This  sentence  confounded  me  greatly,  especially 
as  it  seemed  to  threaten  me  with  carrying  my  wis- 
dom back  again  to  earth.  I  told  the  judge,  though 
lie  would  not  admit  me  at  the  gate,  I  hoped  I  had 
committed  no  crime  while  alive  which  merited  my 
being  wise  any  longer.  He  answered  me,  I  must 
take  my  chance  as  to  that  matter,  and  immediately 
we  turned  our  backs  to  each  other." 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

Julian  enters  into  the  person  of  a  king. 
"  I  was  born  at  Oviedo  in  Spain.  My  father's 
name  was  Veremond,  and  I  was  adopted  by  my 
vuicle,  king  Alphonso  the  chaste.  I  don't  recollect 
in  all  the  pilgrimages  I  have  made  on  earth 
tliat  I  ever  passed  a  more  miserable  infancy  than 
now  ;  being  under  the  utmost  confinement  and  re- 
straint, and  surrounded  with  physicians  who  were 
ever  dosing  me,  and  tutors  who  were  continually 
plaguing  me  with  their  instructions  ;  even  those 
hours  of  leisure  which  my  inclination  would  have 
spent  in  play  were  allotted  to  tedious  pomp  and 
ceremony,  which,  at  an  age  wherein  I  had  no 
ambition  to  enjoy  the  servility  of  courtiers,  en- 
slaved me  more  than  it  could  the  meanest  of 
them.  However,  as  I  advanced  towards  manhood, 
my  condition  made  me  some  amends  ;  for  the  most 
beautiful  women  of  their  own  accord  threw  out 
lures  for  me,  and  I  had  the  happiness,  Avhich  no 
man  in  an  inferior  degree  can  arrive  at,  of  enjoying 
the  most  delicious  creatures,  without  the  previous 
and  tiresome  ceremonies  of  courtship,  unless  with 
the  most  simple,  young,  and  unexperienced.  As  for 
the  court  ladies,  they  regarded  me  rather  as  men 
do  the  most  lovely  of  the  other  srx;  and,  though  they 
outwardly  retained  some  appearance  of  modesty, 
they  in  reality  rather  considered  themselves  as  re- 
ceiving than  conferring  favours. 


"  Another  happiness  I  enjoyed  was  in  conferring 
favours  of  another  sort  j  for,  as  I  was  extremely 
good  natured  and  generous,  so  I  liad  daily  oppor- 
tunities of  satisfying  those  passions.  Besides  my 
own  princely  allowance,  which  was  very  bountiful, 
and  with  which  I  did  many  liberal  and  good  ac- 
tions, 1  recommended  numberless  persons  of  merit 
in  distress  to  the  king's  notice,  most  of  whom  were 
provided  for.  Indeed,  had  I  sufficiently  known  my 
blessed  situation  at  this  time,  I  should  have  grieved 
at  nothing  more  than  the  death  of  Alphonso,  by 
M'hich  the  burden  of  government  devolved  upon 
me  ;  but,  so  blindly  fond  is  ambition,  and  such  charms 
doth  it  fancy  in  the  power  and  pomp  and  splendour 
of  a  crown,  that,  tliough  I  vehemently  loved  that 
king,  and  had  the  greatest  obligations  to  him,  the 
thoughts  of  succeeding  him  obliterated  my  regret 
at  his  loss,  and  the  wish  for  my  approaching  corona- 
tion dried  my  eyes  at  his  funeral. 

"  But  my  fondness  for  the  name  of  king  did 
not  make  me  forgetful  of  those  over  whom  I  was  to 
reign.  I  considered  them  in  the  light  in  which  a 
tender  father  regards  his  children,  as  persons  whose 
wellbeing  God  had  intrusted  to  my  care ;  and 
again,  in  that  in  which  a  prudent  lord  respects  his 
tenants,  as  those  on  Avhose  wealth  and  grandeur  he 
is  to  build  his  own.  Both  these  considerations  in- 
spired me  with  the  greatest  care  for  their  welfare, 
and  their  good  was  my  first  and  ultimate  concern. 

"  The  usurper  Mauregas  had  impiously  obliged 
himself  and  his  successors  to  pay  to  the  Moors  every 
year  an  infamous  tribute  of  an  hundred  young  vir- 
gins :  from  this  cruel  and  scandalous  imposition  I 
resolved  to  relieve  my  country.  Accordingly,  when 
their  emperor  Abderaraes  the  second  had  the  auda- 
ciousness to  make  this  demand  of  me,  instead  of 
complying  with  it  I  ordered  his  ambassadors  to  be 
driven  away  with  all  imaginable  ignominy,  and 
would  have  condemned  them  to  death,  could  I  have 
done  it  without  a  manifest  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations. 

"  I  now  raised  an  immense  army  ;  at  the  levying 
of  which  I  made  a  speech  from  my  throne,  ac- 
quainting my  subjects  with  the  necessity  and  the 
reasons  of  the  war  in  which  I  was  going  to  engage  : 
which  I  convinced  them  I  had  undertaken  for  their 
ease  and  safety,  and  not  for  satisfying  any  wanton 
ambition,  or  revenging  any  private  jiique  of  my  own. 
They  all  declared  unanimously  that  they  would  ven- 
ture their  lives  and  everything  dear  to  them  in  my 
defence,  and  in  the  support  of  the  honour  of  my 
crown.  Accordingly,  my  levies  were  instantly  com- 
plete, sufRcient  numbers  being  only  left  to  till  the 
land  ;  churchmen,  even  bishops  themselves,  enlisting 
themselves  under  my  banners. 

"  The  armies  met  at  Alvelda,  where  we  were  dis- 
comfited with  immense  loss,  and  nothing  but  the 
lucky  intervention  of  the  night  could  liave  saved  our 
whole  army. 

"  I  retreated  to  the  summit  of  a  hill,  where  I 
abandoned  myself  to  the  highest  agonies  of  grief,  not 
so  much  for  the  danger  in  which  I  then  saw  my 
crown  as  for  the  loss  of  those  miserable  wretches 
who  had  exposed  their  lives  at  my  command.  I 
could  not  then  avoid  this  reflection — that,  if  the 
deaths  of  these  people  in  war  undertaken  abso- 
lutely for  their  protection  could  give  me  such  con- 
cern, what  horror  must  I  have  felt  if,  like  princes 
greedy  of  dominion,  I  had  sacrificed  such  numbers  to 
my  own  pride,  vanity,  and  ridiculous  lust  of  power. 

"  After  having  vented  my  sorrows  for  some  time 
in  this  manner  I  began  to  consider  by  what  means 
I  might  possibly  endeavour  to  retrieve  this  misfor- 
tune ;  when,  reflecting  on  the  great  number  of  priests 
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I  had  in  my  army,  and  on  the  prodigious  force  of 
superstition,  a  tliought  luckily  suggested  itself  to  me 
to  counterfeit  that  St.  James  had  appeared  to  me  in 
a  vision,  and  had  promised  me  the  victory.  W  hile 
I  was  ruminating  on  this  the  bishop  of  Najara  came 
opportunely  to  me.  As  I  did  not  intend  to  commu- 
nicate the  secret  to  him,  I  took  another  method,  and, 
instead  of  answering  anything  the  bishop  said  to  me, 
I  pretended  to  talk  to  St.  James,  as  it  he  had  been 
really  present;  till  at  length,  after  having  spoke 
those  thin-is  which  I  thought  sufficient,  and  thanked 
the  saint  afoud  for  his  promise  of  the  victory,  I  turned 
about  to  the  bishop,  and, .  embracing  him  with  a 
pleased  countenance,  protested  I  did  not  know  he 
was  present ;  and  then,  informing  him  of  this  sup- 
posed vision,  I  asked  him  if  he  had  not  himself  seen 
the  saints  He  answered  me  he  had  ;  and  afterwards 
proceeded  to  assure  me  that  this  appearance  of 
St.  James  was  entirely  owing  to  his  prayers;  for 
that  he  was  his  tutelar  saint.  He  added  he  had  a 
vision  of  him  a  few  hours  before,  when  he  promised 
him  a  victory  over  the  inhdels,  and  acquainted  him 
at  the  same  time  of  the  vacancy  of  the  see  of  Toledo. 
Now,  this  news  being  really  true,  though  it  had  hap- 
pened so  lately  that  I  had  not  heard  of  it  (nor,  in- 
deed, was  it  well  possible  I  should,  considering  the 
fen-eat  distance  of  the  way),  when  I  Avas  afterwards 
acquainted  with  it,  a  little  staggered  me,  though  far 
from  being  superstitious;  till  being  informed  that 
the  bishop  had  lost  three  horses  on  a  late  expedition, 
I  was  satisfied. 

"  The  next  morning  the  bishop,  at  my  desire, 
mounted  the  rostrum,  and  trumpeted  forth  this  vision 
so  effectually,  which  he  said  he  had  that  evening 
tAvice  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  that  a  spirit  began  to 
be  infused  through  the  whole  army  which  rendered 
them  superior  to  almost  any  force  :  the  bishop  in- 
sisted that  the  least  doubt  of  success  was  giving  the 
lie  to  the  saint,  and  a  damnable  sin,  and  he  took 
upon  him  in  his  name  to  promise  them  victory. 

"  The  army  being  drawn  out,  I  soon  experienced 
the  effect  of  enthusiasm,  for,  having  contrived  an- 
other stratagem*  to  strengthen  what  the  bishop  had 
said,  the  soldiers  fought  more  like  furies  than  men. 
My  stratagem  was  this  :  I  had  about  me  a  dexterous 
fellow,  who  had  been  formerly  a  pimp  in  my  amours. 
Him  I  dressed  up  in  a  strange  antic  dress,  with  a  pair 
t>f  white  colours  in  his  right  hand,  a  red  cross  in  his 
left,  and,  having  disguised  him  so  that  no  one  could 
know  him,  I  placed  him  on  a  white  horse,  and  or- 
dered him  to  ride  to  the  head  of  the  army,  and  cry 
out, '  Follow  St.  James ! '  These  words  were  reiterated 
by  all  the  troops,  who  attacked  the  enemy  with  such 
intrepidity,  that,  notwithstanding  our  inferiority  of 
numbers,  we  soon  obtained  a  complete  victory. 

"  The  bishop  was  come  up  by  the  time  that  the 
enemy  was  routed,  and,  acquainting  us  that  he  had 
met  St.  James  by  the  way,  and  that  he  had  informed 
him  of  what  had  passed,  he  added  that  he  had  ex- 
press orders  from  the  saint  to  receive  a  considerable 
sum  for  his  use,  and  tliat  a  certain  tax  on  corn  and 
wine  should  be  settled  on  his  church  for  ever ;  and 
lastly,  that  a  horseman's  pay  should  be  allowed  for 
the  future  to  the  saint  himself,  of  which  he  and  his 
successors  were  appointed  receivers.  The  army  re- 
ceived these  demands  with  such  acclamations  that  I 
was  obliged  to  comply  with  them,  as  I  could  by  no 
means  discover  the  imposition,  nor  do  I  believe  I 
should  have  gained  any  credit  if  I  had. 

"  I  had  now  done  with  the  saint,  but  the  bishop 
had  not ;  for  about  a  week  afterwards  lights  were 

*  This  silly  story  is  told  as  a  solemn  truth  (i.  e.  that  .«t. 
Janifs  really  appeared  in  the  manner  this  fellow  is  described) 
by  Mariana,  1.  7.  §  78. 


seen  in  a  wood  near  where  the  battle  was  fought; 
and  in  a  short  time  afterwards  they  discovered  his 
tomb  at  the  same  place.  Upon  this  the  bishop  made 
me  a  visit,  and  forced  me  to  go  thither,  to  build  a 
church  to  him,  and  largely  endow  it.  In  a  word, 
the  good  man  so  plagued  me  with  miracle  after  mira- 
cle, that  I  was  forced  to  make  interest  with  the  pope 
to  convey  him  to  Toledo,  to  get  rid  of  him, 

"  But  to  proceed  to  other  matters. — There  was  an 
inferior  officer,  who  had  behaved  very  bravely  in  the 
battle  against  the  Moors,  and  had  received  several 
wounds,  who  solicited  me  for  preferment ;  which  I 
was  about  to  confer  on  him  wlien  one  of  my  minis- 
ters came  to  me  in  a  fright,  and  told  me  that  he 
had  promised  the  post  I  designed  for  this  man  to  the 
son  of  count  Alderedo  ;  and  that  the  count,  who  was 
a  powerful  person,  would  be  greatly  disobliged  at  the 
refusal,  as  he  had  sent  for  his  son  from  school  to  take 
I^ossession  of  it.  I  was  obliged  to  agree  with  my 
minister's  reasons,  and  at  the  same  time  recommended 
the  wounded  soldier  to  be  preferred  by  him,  which 
he  faithfully  promised  he  would  ;  but  I  met  the  poor 
wretch  since  in  Elysium,  who  informed  me  he  was 
afterwards  starved  to  death. 

"  None  who  hath  not  been  himself  a  prince,  nor 
any  prince  till  his  death,  can  conceive  the  impositions 
daily  put  on  them  by  their  favourites  and  ministers  ; 
so  that  princes  are  often  blamed  for  the  faults  of 
others.  The  count  of  Saldagne  had  been  long  con- 
fined in  prison,  when  his  son  D.  Bernard  del  Carpio, 
who  had  performed  the  greatest  actions  against  the 
Moors,  entreated  me,  as  a  reward  for  his  service,  to 
grant  him  his  father's  liberty.  The  old  man's  punish- 
ment had  been  so  tedious,  and  the  services  of  the 
young  one  so  singularly  eminent,  that  I  was  very 
inclinable  to  grant  the  request ;  but  my  ministers 
strongly  opposed  it ;  they  told  me  my  glory  de- 
manded revenge  for  the  dishonour  offered  to  my 
family ;  that  so  positive  a  demand  carried  with  it  rather 
the  air  of  menace  than  entreaty  ;  that  the  vain  detail 
of  his  services,  and  the  recompence  due  to  them,  was 
an  injurious  reproach ;  that  to  grant  what  had  been 
so  haughtily  demanded  would  argue  in  the  monarch 
both  weakness  and  timidity  ;  in  a  word,  that  to  re- 
mit the  punishment  infiicted  by  my  predecessors 
would  be  to  condemn  their  judgment.  Lastly,  one 
told  me  in  a  whisper,  '  His  M'hole  family  are  enemies 
to  your  house.'  By  these  means  the  ministers  pre- 
vailed. The  young  lord  took  the  refusal  so  ill,  that 
he  retired  from  court,  and  abandoned  himself  to  de- 
spair, whilst  the  old  one  languished  in  prison.  By 
which  means,  as  I  have  since  discovered,  I  lost  the 
use  of  two  of  my  best  subjects. 

"  To  confess  the  truth,  1  had,  by  means  of  my  minis- 
ters, conceived  a  very  unjust  opinion  of  my  whole 
people,  whom  I  fancied  to  be  daily  conspiring  against 
me,  and  to  entertain  the  most  disloyal  thoughts, 
when,  in  reality  (as  I  have  known  since  my  death), 
they  held  me  in  universal  respect  and  esteem.  This 
is  a  trick,  I  believe,  too  often  played  with  sovereigns, 
who,  by  such  means,  are  prevented  from  that  open 
intercourse  with  their  subjects  which,  as  it  would 
greatly  endear  the  person  of  the  prince  to  the  people, 
so  might  it  often  prove  dangerous  to  a  minister  who 
was  consulting  his  own  interest  only  at  the  expense 
of  both.  I  believe  I  have  now  recounted  to  you  the 
most  material  passages  of  my  life ;  for  I  assure  you 
there  are  some  incidents  in  the  lives  of  kings  not 
extremely  worth  relating.  Everything  which  passes 
in  their  minds  and  families  is  not  attended  with  the 
splendour  which  surrounds  their  throne — indeed, 
there  are  some  hours  wherein  the  naked  king  and 
the  naked  cobbler  can  scarce  be  distinguished  from 
each  other. 
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"  Had  it  not  been,  however,  for  my  ingratitude  to 
Bernard  del  Carpio,  I  believe  this  Avould  have  been 
my  last  pilgrimage  on  earth ;  for,  as  to  the  story  of 
St.  James,  I  thought  Minos  would  have  burst  his 
sides  at  it ;  but  he  was  so  displeased  with  me  on 
the  other  account,  that,  with  a  frown,  he  cried  out, 
'  Get  thee  back  again,  king.'  Nor  would  he  suffer 
mc  to  say  another  word." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Julian  passes  into  a  fool. 
"  The  next  visit  I  made  to  the  world  was  performed 
in  France,  where  I  was  born  in  the  court  of  Lewis 
III.,  and  had  afterwards  the  honoiu"  to  be  preferred 
to  be  fool  to  the  prince,  who  was  surnamed  Charles 
the  Simple.  But,  in  reality,  I  know  not  whether 
I  might  so  properly  be  said  to  have  acted  the  fool  in 
his  court  as  to  have  made  fools  of  all  others  in  it. 
Certain  it  is,  I  was  very  far  from  being  Avhat  is 
generally  understood  by  that  word,  being  a  most 
cunning,  designing,  arch  knave.  I  knew  very  well 
the  folly  of  my  master,  and  of  many  others,  and  how 
to  make  my  advantage  of  this  knowledge. 

"  I  was  as  dear  to  Charles  the  Simple  as  the  player 
Paris  was  to  Domitian,  and,  like  him,  bestowed  all 
manner  of  offices  and  honours  on  whom  I  pleased. 
Tins  drew  me  a  great  number  of  followers  among 
the  courtiers,  who  really  mistook  me  for  a  fool,  and 
yet  flattered  my  understanding.  There  was  par- 
ticularly in  the  court  a  fellow  who  had  neither 
honour,  honesty,  sense,  wit,  courage,  beauty,  nor 
indeed  any  one  good  quality,  either  of  mind  or  body, 
to  recommend  him  ;  but  was  at  the  same  time,  per- 
haps, as  cunning  a  monster  as  ever  lived.  This 
gentleman  took  it  into  his  head  to  list  under  my 
banner,  and  pursued  me  so  very  assiduously  with 
flattery,  constantly  reminding  me  of  my  good  sense, 
that  I  grew  immoderately  fond  of  him ;  for  though 
flattery  is  not  most  judiciously  applied  to  qualities 
which  the  persons  flattered  possess,  yet  as,  not- 
withstanding my  being  well  assured  of  my  own  _ 
parts,  I  passed  in  the  whole  court  for  a  fool,  this 
flattery  was  a  very  sweet  morsel  to  me.  I  therefore 
got  this  fellow  preferred  to  a  bishopric,  but  I  lost 
my  flatterer  by  it ;  for  he  never  afterwards  said  a 
civil  thing  to  me. 

"  I  never  baulked  my  imagination  for  the  gross- 
ness  of  the  reflection  on  the  character  of  the  greatest 
noble — nay,  even  the  king  himself;  of  which  I  will 
give  you  a  very  bold  instance.  One  day  his  simple 
majesty  told  me  he  believed  I  had  so  much  power 
fhat  his  people  looked  on  me  as  the  king,  and  him- 
self as  my  fool.  At  this  I  pretended  to  be  angry, 
as  with  an  affi-ont.  'Why,  how  now  1' says  the  king; 
'are  you  ashamed  of  being  a  kingl'  'No,  sir,' 
says  I,  '  but  I  am  devilishly  ashamed  of  my  fool.' 

"  Hebert,  earl  of  Vermandois,  had  by  my  means 
been  restored  to  the  favour  of  the  Simple  (for  so 
I  used  always  to  call  Charles).  He  afterwards  pre- 
vailed with  the  king  to  take  the  city  of  Arras  from 
earl  Baldwin,  by  which  means  Hebert,  in  exchange 
for  this  city,  had  Peronne  restored  to  him  by  count 
Altmar.  I3aldwin  came  to  court  in  order  to  pro- 
cure the  restoration  of  his  city ;  but,  either  through 
pride  or  ignorance,  neglected  to  apply  to  me.  As  I 
met  him  at  court  during  his  solicitation,  I  told  him 
he  did  not  apply  the  right  way  ;  he  answered 
roughly  he  should  not  ask  a  fool's  advice.  I  replied 
I  did  not  wonder  at  his  prejudice,  since  he  had  mis- 
carried already  by  following  a  fool's  advice  ;  but  I 
told  him  there  were  fools  who  had  more  interest 
than  that  he  had  brought  with  him  to  court.  He 
answered  me  surlily  he  had  no  fool  with  him,  for 


that  he  travelled  alone.  'Ay,  my  lord,'  says  1,  'I 
often  travel  alone,  and  yet  they  will  have  it  1  always 
carry  a  fool  with  me.'  This  raised  a  laugh  among 
the  by-standers,  on  which  he  gave  me  a  blow.  I 
immediately  complained  of  this  usage  to  the  Sim- 
ple, Avho  dismissed  the  earl  from  court  with  very 
hard  words,  instead  of  granting  him  the  favour  he 
solicited. 

"  I  give  you  these  rather  as  a  specimen  of  my 
interest  and  impudence  than  of  my  wit — indeed,  my 
jests  were  commonly  more  admired  than  they  ought 
to  be  ;  for  perhaps  I  was  not  in  reality  much  more 
a  wit  than  a  fool.  But,  with  the  latitude  of  un- 
bounded scurrility,  it  is  easy  enough  to  attain  the 
character  of  wit,  especially  in  a  court,  where,  as  all 
persons  liate  and  envy  one  another  heartily,  and  are 
at  the  same  time  obliged  by  the  constrained  beha- 
viour of  civility  to  profess  the  greatest  liking,  so  it  is, 
and  must  be,  wonderfully  pleasant  to  them  to  see  the 
follies  of  their  acquaintance  exposed  by  a  third  per- 
son. Besides,  the  opinion  of  the  court  is  as  uniform 
as  the  fashion,  and  is  always  guided  by  the  will  of 
the  prince  or  of  the  favourite.  I  doubt  not  that 
Caligula's  horse  was  universally  held  in  his  court  to 
be  a  good  and  able  consul.  In  the  same  manner 
was  I  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  wittiest 
fool  in  the  world.  Every  word  I  said  raised  laughter, 
and  was  held  to  be  a  jest,  especially  by  the  ladies, 
who  sometimes  laughed  before  I  had  discovered  my 
sentiment,  and  often  repeated  that  as  a  jest  which  I 
did  not  even  intend  as  one. 

"  I  was  as  severe  on  the  ladies  as  on  the  men,  and 
with  the  same  impunity ;  but  this  at  last  cost  me 
dear:  for  once  having  joked  on  the  beauty  of  a  lady 
whose  name  was  Adelaide,  a  favourite  of  the  Sim- 
ple's, she  pretended  to  smile  and  be  pleased  at  my 
wit  with  the  rest  of  the  company  ;  but  in  reality  she 
highly  resented  it,  and  endeavoured  to  undermine 
me  with  the  king.  In  which  she  so  greatly  succeeded 
(for  what  cannot  a  favourite  woman  do  with  one 
who  deserves  the  surname  of  Simple  t)  that  the 
king  grew  every  day  more  reserved  to  me,  and  when 
I  attempted  any  freedom  gave  me  such  marks  of  his 
displeasure,  that  the  courtiers  who  have  all  liawks' 
eyes  at  a  slight  from  the  sovereign,  soon  discerned 
it:  and  indeed,  had  I  been  blind  enough  not  to 
have  discovered  that  I  had  lost  ground  in  the  Simple's 
favour  by  his  own  change  in  his  carriage  towards  me, 
I  must  have  found  it,  nay  even  felt  it,  in  the  be- 
haviour of  the  courtiers :  for,  as  my  company  was 
two  days  before  solicited  with  the  utmost  eagerness, 
it  was  now  rejected  with  as  much  scorn.  I  was 
now  the  jest  of  the  ushers  and  pages  ;  and  an  officer 
of  the  guards,  on  whom  I  was  a  little  jocose,  gave 
me  a  box  on  the  ear,  bidding  me  make  free  with  my 
equals.  This  very  fellow  had  been  my  butt  for  many 
years,  without  daring  to  lift  his  hand  against  me. 

"  But  though  I  visibly  perceived  the  alteration  in 
the  Simple,  I  was  utterly  unable  to  make  any  guess 
at  the  occasion.  I  had  not  the  least  suspicion  of 
Adelaide  ;  for,  besides  her  being  a  very  good-hu- 
moured woman,  I  had  often  made  severe  jests  on 
her  reputation,  which  I  had  all  the  reason  imaginable 
to  believe  had  given  her  no  offence.  But  I  soon 
perceived  that  a  woman  will  bear  the  most  bitter 
censures  on  her  morals  easier  than  the  smallest  re- 
flection on  her  beauty ;  for  she  now  declared  pub- 
licly, that  I  ought  to  be  dismissed  from  court,  as 
the  stupidest  of  fools,  and  one  in  whom  there  was 
no  diversion  ;  and  that  she  wondered  how  any  per- 
son could  have  so  little  taste  as  to  imagine  I  had 
any  wit.  This  sj)eech  was  echoed  thi'ough  the 
drawing-room,  and  agreed  to  by  all  present.  Every 
one  noAv  put  on  an  unusual  gravity  on  their  coun- 
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tenance  whenever  I  spoke  ;  niul  it  was  as  much  out 
to   raise   a  hiuah  as   fonnerlj-    it  had 


went 


of  my  power 

been  for  me  to  open  my  mouth  without  one. 

"  While  my  affairs  were  in  tliis  posture  I 
one  day  into  the  circle  ^vithout  my  fool's  dress. 
The  Simple,  who  would  still  speak  to  me,  cried  out, 
•  So  fool,  what's  the  matter  now  1 '  '  Sir,'  answered 
I,  '  fools  are  like  to  be  so  common  a  commodity  at 
court,  that  I  am  weary  of  my  coat.'  '  How  dost 
thou  mean'!'  answered  the  Simple  ;  'what  can  make 
them  commoner  now  than  usual  'i ' — '  O,  sir,'  said  I, 
«  there  are  ladies  here  make  your  majesty  a  fool  every 
day  of  their  lives.'  The  Simple  took  no  notice  of 
my  jest,  and  several  present  said  my  bones  ought  to 
be* broke  for  my  impudence  ;  but  it  pleased  the  c^ueen, 
who,  knowing  Adelaide,  whom  she  hated,  to  be  the 
cause  of  my  disgrace,  obtained  me  of  the  king,  and 
took  me  into  her  service  ;  so  that  I  was  hcnccfortli 
called  the  queen's  fool,  and  in  her  court  received  the 
same  honour,  and  had  as  much  wit,  as  I  had  formerly 
had  in  the  king's.  But  as  the  queen  had  really  no 
power  unless  over  her  own  domestics,  I  was  not 
treated  in  general  with  that  complacence,  nor  did  I 
receive  those  bribes  and  presents,  which  had  once 
fallen  to  my  share. 

"  Nor  did  this  confined  respect  continue  long  :  for 
the  queen,  who  had  in  fact  no  taste  for  humour, 
soon  grew  sick  of  my  foolery,  and,  forgetting  the 
cause  for  Avhich  she  had  taken  me,  neglected  me  so 
mucli,  that  her  court  grew  intolerable  to  my  temper 
and  I  broke  my  heai't  and  died. 

"  Minos  laughed  heartily  at  several  things  in  my 
story,  and  then,  telling  me  no  one  played  the  fool  in 
Elysium,  bid  me  go  back  again." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Julian  appears  in  the  chaiaetcr  of  a  beggar. 
"  I  NOW  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  born  into  a 
very  poor  and  numerous  family,  which,  to  be  honest 
■with  you,  procured  its  livelihood  by  begging.  This, 
if  you  was  never  yourself  of  the  calling,  you  do  not 
know,  I  suppose,  to  be  as  regular  a  trade  as  any 
other  ;  to  have  its  several  rules  and  secrets,  or  mys- 
teries, whicli  to  learn  require  perhaps  as  tedious  an 
apprenticeship  as  those  of  any  craft  whatever. 

"  The  first  thing  we  are  taught  is  the  countenance 
miserable.  This  indeed  nature  makes  much  easier 
to  some  than  others ;  but  there  are  none  who  cannot 
accomplish  it,  if  they  begin  early  enough  in  youth, 
and  before  the  muscles  are  grown  too  stubborn. 

"  The  second  thing  is  the  voice  lamentable.  In 
this  qualification  too  nature  must  have  her  share 
in  producing  the  most  consummate  excellence  :  how- 
ever, art  will  here,  as  in  every  other  instance,  go  a 
great  way  with  industry  and  application,  even  with- 
out the  assistance  of  genius,  especially  if  the  student 
begins  young. 

"  There  are  many  other  instructions,  but  these 
are  the  most  considerable.  The  women  are  taught 
one  practice  more  than  the  men,  for  they  are  in- 
structed in  the  art  of  crying,  that  is,  to  have  their 
tears  ready  on  all  occasions  :  but  this  is  attained 
very  easily  by  most.  Some  indeed  arrive  at  the 
utmost  perfection  in  this  art  with  incredible  facility. 

"  No  profession  requires  a  deeper  insight  into  hu- 
man nature  than  the  beggar's.  Their  knowledge  of 
the  passions  of  men  is  so  extensive,  that  I  liave  often 
thought  it  would  be  of  no  little  service  to  a  poli- 
tician to  have  his  education  among  them.  Nay, 
there  is  a  much  greater  analosry  between  these  two 
characters  than  is  imagined;  for  both  concur  in 
their  first  and  grand  principle,  it  being  equally  their 
business   to   delude    and   impose   on   mankind.     It 


must  be  confessed  that  they  differ  widely  in  the 
degree  of  advantage  whicli  they  make  by  their 
deceit ;  for,  whereas  the  beggar  is  contented  with  a 
little,  the  politician  leaves  but  a  little  behind. 

"  A  very  great  English  philosopher  hath  remarked 
our  policy,  in  taking  care  never  to  address  any  one 
with  a  title  inferior  to  what  he  really  claims.  My 
father  was  of  the  same  opinion ;  for  I  remember 
when  I  was  a  boy,  the  pope  happening  to  pass  by,  I 
tended  him  with  'Pray,  sir;'  'For  God'.s  sake  sir;'  'For 
the  Lord's  sake,  sir  ;' — To  which  he  answered  gravely, 
Sirrah,  sirrah,  you  ought  to  be  whipped  for  taking  the 
Lord's  name  in  vain  ;  and  in  vain  it  was  indeed,  for 
he  gave  me  nothing.  My  father,  overhearing  this, 
took  his  advice,  and  whipped  me  very  severely.  While 
I  was  under  correction  I  promised  often  never  to 
take  the  Lord's  name  in  vain  any  more.  My  father 
then  said,  '  Child,  I  do  not  Avhip  you  for  taking  his 
name  in  vain;  I  whip  you  for  not  calling  the  pope 
his  holiness.' 

"  If  all  men  were  so  wise  and  good  to  follow  the 
clergy's  example,  the  nuisance  of  beggars  would 
soon  be  removed.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  been 
above  twice  relieved  by  them  during  my  whole 
state  of  beggary.  Once  Avas  by  a  very  well-look- 
ing man,  M'ho  gave  me  a  small  piece  of  silver,  and 
declared  he  had  given  me  more  thanhe  had  left  him- 
self ;  the  other  was  by  a  spruce  young  fellow,  who 
had  that  very  day  first  put  on  his  robes,  whom  I 
attended  with  '  Pray,  reverend  sir,  good  reverend  sir, 
consider  your  cloth.'  He  answered, '  I  do,  child,  con- 
sider my  office,  and  I  hope  all  our  cloth  do  the 
same.'  He  then  threw  down  some  money,  and 
strutted  off  with  great  dignity. 

"  With  the  women  I  had  one  general  formulary  : 
'  Sweet  pretty  lady,'  '  God  bless  your  ladyship,'  '  God 
bless  your  handsome  face.'  This  generally  suc- 
ceeded ;  but  I  observed  the  uglier  the  woman  was, 
the  surer  I  M'as  of  success. 

"  It  was  a  constant  maxim  among  us,  that  the 
greater  retinue  any  one  travelled  with  the  less  ex- 
pectation we  might  promise  ourselves  from  them  ; 
but  whenever  we  saw  a  vehicle  ivith  a  single  or  no 
servant  Ave  imagined  our  booty  sure,  and  Avere  seldom 
deceived. 

"  We  observed  great  difference  introduced  by  time 
and  circumstance  in  the  same  person  ;  for  instance, 
a  losing  gamester  is  sometimes  generous,  but  from 
a  AA'inner  you  will  as  easily  obtain  his  soul  as  a 
single  groat.  A  lawyer  travelling  from  his  country 
seat  to  his  clients  at  Rome,  and  a  physician  going  to 
visit  a  patient,  Avere  ahvays  Avorth  asking  ;  but  the 
same  on  their  return  Avere  (according  to  our  cant 
phrase)  untouchable. 

"  The  most  general,  and  indeed  the  truest,  maxim 
among  us  Avas,  that  those  who  possessed  the  least 
Avere  ahvays  the  readiest  to  give.  The  chief  art  of  a 
beggarman  is,  therefore,  to  discern  the  rich  from 
the  poor,  Avbich,  though  it  be  only  distinguishing 
substance  from  shadoAV,  is  by  no  means  attainable 
Avithout  a  pretty  good  capacity  and  a  vast  degree  of 
attention  ;  for  these  tAVO  are  eternally  industrious  in 
endeavouring  to  counterfeit  each  other.  In  this 
deceit  the  poor  man  is  more  heartily  in  earnest  to 
deceive  you  than  the  rich,  avIio,  amidst  all  the  em- 
blems of  poverty  Avhich  he  puts  on,  still  permits 
some  mark  of  his  Avealth  to  strike  the  eye.  Thus, 
Avhile  his  apparel  is  not  AVOrth  a  groat,  his  finger 
Avcars  a  ring  of  value,  or  his  pocket  a  gold  Avatch. 
In  a  word,  he  seems  rather  to  affect  poverty  to 
insult  than  impose  on  you.  Noav  the  poor  man, 
on  the  contrary,  is  very  sincere  in  his  desire  of  pass- 
ing for  rich  ;  but  the  eagerness  of  this  desire  hurries 
him  to  overact  his  part,  and  he  betrays  himself  as 
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one  who  is  drunk  by  his  overacted  sobriety.  Thus, 
instead  of  being  attended  by  one  servant  well 
mounted,  he  will  have  two  ;  and,  not  being  able  to 
purchase  or  maintain  a  second  horse  of  value,  one 
of  his  servants  at  least  is  mounted  on  a  hired  rascal- 
lion.  He  is  not  contented  to  go  plain  and  neat  in 
his  clothes ;  he  therefore  claps  on  some  tawdry  or- 
nament, and  what  he  adds  to  the  fineness  of  his 
vestment  he  detracts  from  the  fineness  of  his  linen. 
Without  descending  into  more  minnte  particulars,  I 
believe  1  may  assert  it  as  an  axiom  of  indubitable 
truth,  that  whoever  shows  you  he  is  either  in  him- 
self or  his  equipage  as  gaudy  as  he  can,  convinces 
you  he  is  more  so  than  he  can  afford.  Now,  when- 
ever a  man's  expense  exceeds  his  income,  he  is  in- 
different in  the  degree  ;  we  had  therefore  nothing 
more  to  do  with  such  than  to  flatter  them  with 
their  wealth  and  splendour,  and  were  always  certain 
of  success. 

"  There  is,  indeed,  one  kind  of  rich  man  who  is 
commonly  more  liberal,  namely,  where  riches  sur- 
prise him,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and 
distress,  the  consequence  of  which  is,  I  own,  some- 
times excessive  avarice,  but  oftener  extreme  pro- 
digality. I  remember  one  of  these  who,  having  re- 
ceived a  pretty  large  sum  of  money,  gave  me,  when 
I  begged  an  obolus,  a  whole  talent ;  on  which  his 
friend  having  reproved  him,  he  answered,  with  an 
oath,  '  Why  not'!     Have  I  not  fifty  leftl' 

"  The  life  of  a  beggar,  if  men  estimated  things  by 
their  real  essence,  and  not  by  their  outward  false 
appearance,  would  be,  perhaps,  a  more  desirable 
situation  than  any  of  those  which  ambition  per- 
suades us,  with  such  difficulty,  danger,  and  often 
villany,  to  aspire  to.  The  wants  of  a  beggar  are 
commonly  as  chimerical  as  the  abundance  of  a  noble- 
man ;  for  besides  vanity,  which  a  judicious  beggar 
will  always  apply  to  with  wonderful  efficacy,  there 
are  in  reality  very  few  natures  so  hardened  as  not 
to  compassionate  poverty  and  distress  when  the 
predominancy  of  some  other  passion  doth  not  pre- 
vent them. 

"  There  is  one  happiness  which  attends  money 
got  with  ease,  namely,  that  it  is  never  hoarded  ; 
otherwise,  as  we  have  frequent  opportunities  of 
growing  rich,  that  canker  care  might  prey  upon  our 
quiet,  as  it  doth  on  others  ;  but  our  money  stock  we 
spend  as  fast  as  we  acquire  it ;  usually  at  least,  for 
I  speak  not  without  exception  ;  thus  it  gives  us 
mirth  only,  and  no  trouble.  Indeed,  the  luxury  of 
our  lives  might  introduce  diseases,  did  not  our  daily 
exercise  prevent  them.  This  gives  us  an  appetite 
and  relish  for  our  dainties,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
antidote  against  the  evil  effects  which  sloth,  united 
with  luxury,  induces  on  the  habit  of  a  human  body. 
Our  women  we  enjoy  with  ecstasies  at  least  equal 
to  what  the  greatest  men  feel  in  their  embraces.  I 
can,  I  am  assured,  say  of  myself,  that  no  mortal 
could  reap  more  perfect  happiness  from  the  tender 
passion  than  my  fortune  had  decreed  me.  I  married 
a  charming  young  woman  for  love ;  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a  neighbouring  beggar,  who,  with  an 
improvidence  too  often  seen,  spent  a  very  large  in- 
come which  he  procured  by  his  profession,  so  that 
he  Avas  able  to  give  her  no  fortune  down ;  however, 
at  his  death  he  left  her  a  very  well  accustomed 
begging-hut,  situated  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill, 
where  travellers  could  not  immediately  escape  from 
us,  and  a  garden  adjoining,  being  the  twenty-eighth 
part  of  an  acre,  well  planted.  She  made  the  best  of 
wives,  bore  me  nineteen  children,  and  never  failed, 
unless  on  her  lying-in,  which  generally  lasted  three 
days,  to  get  my  supper  ready  against  my  return 
home  in  an  evening ;    this  being  my  favourite  meal, 


and  at  which  I,  as  well  as  my  whole  family,  greatly 
enjoyed  ourselves  ;  the  principal  subject  of  our  dis- 
course being  generally  the  boons  we  had  that  day 
obtained,  on  Mhich  occasions,  laughing  at  the  folly 
of  the  donors  made  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  en- 
tertainment ;  for,  whatever  might  be  their  motive 
for  giving,  we  constantly  imputed  our  success  to  our 
having  flattered  their  vanity,  or  overreached  their 
understanding. 

"  But  perhaps  I  have  dwelt  too  long  on  this  cha- 
racter ;  I  shall  conclude,  therefore,  with  telling  you 
that  after  a  life  of  102  years'  continuance,  during  all 
which  I  had  never  known  any  sickness  or  infirmity 
but  that  which  old  age  necessarily  induced,  I  at  last, 
without  the  least  pain,  went  out  like  the  snufi'  of  a 
candle. 

"  Minos,  having  heard  my  history,  bid  me  com- 
pute, if  I  could,  how  many  lies  I  had  told  in  my 
life.  As  we  are  here,  by  a  certain  fated  necessity, 
obliged  to  confine  ourselves  to  truth,  I  answered,  I 
believed  about  50,000,000.  He  then  replied,  M'ith 
a  frown,  '  Can  such  a  wretch  conceive  any  hopes  of 
entering  Elysium  V  I  immediately  turned  about, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  was  rejoiced  at  his  not  calling 
me  back." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Julian  performs  the  part  of  a  statesman. 
"  It  was  now  my  fortune  to  be  born  of  a  German 
princess  ;    but  a  man-midwife,  pulling  my  head  off 
in  delivering  my  mother,  put  a  speedy  end  to  my 
princely  life. 

"  Spirits  who  end  their  lives  before  they  are  at 
the  age  of  five  years  are  immediately  ordered  into 
other  bodies ;  and  it  was  now  my  fortune  to  perform 
several  infancies  before  I  could  again  entitle  myself 
to  an  examination  of  Minos. 

"  At  length  I  was  destined  once  more  to  play  a 
considerable  part  on  the  stage.  I  was  born  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  reign  of  Ethelred  II.  My  father's 
name  was  Ulnotli :  he  was  earl  or  thane  of  Sussex. 
I  was  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  earl  Good- 
win, and  began  to  make  a  considerable  figure  in  the 
world  in  the  time  of  Harold  Harefoot,  whom  I  pro- 
cured to  be  made  king  of  Wessex,  or  the  West 
Saxons,  in  prejudice  of  Hardicanute,  whose  mother 
Emma  endeavoured  afterwards  to  set  another  of  her 
sons  on  the  throne  ;  but  I  circumvented  her,  and, 
communicating  her  design  to  the  king,  at  the  same 
time  acquainted  him  with  a  project  which  I  liad 
formed  for  the  murder  of  these  two  young  princes. 
Emma  had  sent  for  these  her  sons  from  Normandy, 
with  the  king's  leave,  whom  she  had  deceived  by 
her  religious  behaviour,  and  pretended  neglect  of 
all  worldly  affairs  ;  but  I  prevailed  with  Harold  to 
invite  these  princes  to  his  court,  and  put  them  to 
death.  The  prudent  mother  sent  only  Alfred,  re- 
taining Edward  to  herself,  as  she  suspected  my  ill 
designs,  and  thought  I  should  not  venture  to  execute 
them  on  one  of  her  sons,  while  she  secured  the  other ; 
but  she  was  deceived,  for  I  had  no  sooner  Alfred  in 
my  possession  than  I  caused  him  to  be  conducted  to 
Ely,  Avhere  I  ordered  his  eyes  to  be  put  out,  and 
afterwards  to  be  confined  in  a  monastery. 

"  This  was  one  of  those  cruel  expedients  which 
great  men  satisfy  themselves  well  in  executing,  by 
concluding  them  to  be  necessary  to  the  service  of 
their  prince,  Avho  is  the  support  of  their  ambition. 

"  Edward,  the  other  son  of  Emma,  escaped  again 
to  Normandy ;  whence,  after  the  death  of  Harold 
and  Hardicanute,  he  made  no  scruple  of  applying  to 
my  protection  and  fiivour,  though  he  had  before  pro- 
secuted me  with  all  the  vengeance  he  was  able,  for 
the  murder  of  his  brother ;    but  in  all  great  affairs 
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private  relation  must  yield  to  public  interest.  Having 
therefore  concluded  very  advantageous  terms  for 
myself  with  him,  I  made  no  scruple  of  patronising 
his  cause,  and  soon  placed  him  on  the  throne.  Nor 
did  I  conceive  the  least  apprehension  from  his  re- 
sentment, as  I  knew  my  power  Avas  too  great  for 
him  to  encounter. 

«'  Among  other  stipulated  conditions  one  was  to 
marry  my  daughter  Editha.  This  Edward  consented 
to  with  great  reluctance,  and  I  had  afterwards  no 
reason  to  be  pleased  with  it ;  for  it  raised  her,  who 
had  been  my  favourite  child,  to  such  an  opinion  of 
greatness,  that,  instead  of  paying  me  the  usual  re- 
spect, she  frequently  threw  in  my  teeth  (as  often  at 
least  as  I  gave  her  any  admonition),  that  she  was 
now  a  queen,  and  that  the  character  and  title  of 
father  merged  in  that  of  subject.  This  behaviour, 
however,  did  not  cure  me  of  my  affection  towards 
her,  nor  lessen  the  uneasiness  which  I  afterwards 
bore  on  Edward's  dismissing  her  from  his  bed. 

•'  One  thing  which  principally  induced  me  to 
labour  the  promotion  of  Edward  was  the  simplicity 
or  weakness  of  that  prince,  under  whom  I  promised 
myself  absolute  dominion  under  another  name.  Nor 
did  this  opinion  deceive  me  ;  for,  during  his  whole 
reign,  my  administration  was  in  the  highest  degree 
despotic  :  I  had  everything  of  royalty  but  the  out- 
ward ensigns  ;  no  man  ever  applying  for  a  place,  or 
any  kind  of  preferment,  but  to  me  only.  A  circum- 
stance which,  as  it  greatly  eni'iched  my  coffers,  so  it 
no  less  pampered  my  ambition,  and  satisfied  my 
vanity  with  a  numerous  attendance  ;  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  those  who  only  bowed  to  the 
king  prostrating  themselves  before  me. 

"  Edward  the  Confessor,  or  St.  Edward,  as  some 
have  called  him,  in  derision  I  suppose,  being  a  very 
silly  fellow,  had  all  the  faults  incident,  and  almost 
inseparable,  to  fools.  He  married  my  daughter 
Editha  from  his  fear  of  disobling  me  ;  and  after- 
Avards,  ovit  of  hatred  to  me,  refused  even  to  consum- 
mate his  marriage,  though  she  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  of  her  age.  He  was  likewise  guilty 
of  the  basest  ingratitude  to  his  mother  (a  vice  to 
which  fools  are  chiefly,  if  not  only,  liable)  ;  and,  in 
return  for  her  endeavours  to  procure  him  a  throne 
in  his  youth,  confined  her  in  a  loathsome  prison  in 
her  old  age.  This,  it  is  true,  he  did  by  my  advice  ; 
but  as  to  her  Avalking  over  nine  ploughshares  red- 
hot,  and  giving  nine  manors,  when  she  had  not  one 
in  her  possession,  there  is  not  a  syllable  of  veracity 
in  it. 

"  The  first  great  perplexity  I  fell  into  was  on  the 
account  of  my  sou  Swane,  who  had  deflowered  the 
abbess  of  Leon,  since  called  Leominster,  in  Here- 
fordshire. After  this  fact  he  retired  into  Denmark, 
whence  he  sent  to  me  to  obtain  his  pardon.  The 
king  at  first  refused  it,  being  moved  thereto,  as  I 
afterwards  found,  by  some  churchmen,  particular!  v 
by  one  of  his  chaplains,  whom  I  had  prevented  from 
obtaining  a  bisliopric.  Upon  this  my  son  Swane 
invaded  the  coasts  with  several  ships,  and  committed 
many  outrageous  cruelties  ;  which,  indeed,  did  his 
business,  as  they  served  me  to  apply  to  the  fear  of 
this  king,  which  I  had  long  since  discovered  to  be 
his  predominant  passion.  And,  at  last,  he  who  had 
refused  pardon  to  his  first  off"ence  submitted  to  give 
it  him  after  he  had  committed  many  other  more 
monstrous  crimes ;  by  which  his  pardon  lost  all 
grace  to  the  offended,  and  received  double  censure 
from  all  others. 

"  The  king  was  greatly  inclined  to  the  Normans, 
had  created  a  Norman  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  had  heaped  extraordinary  favours  on  him.  'l 
had  no  other  objection  to  this  man  than  that  he 


rose  without  my  assistance  ;  a  cause  of  dislike 
which,  in  the  reign  of  great  and  powerful  favour- 
ites, liath  often  proved  fatal  to  the  persons  who 
have  given  it,  as  the  persons  thus  raised  inspire  us 
constantly  with  jealousies  and  apprehensions.  For 
M^hen  we  promote  any  one  ourselves  we  take  eflfect- 
ual  care  to  preserve  such  an  ascendant  over  him 
that  we  can  at  any  time  reduce  him  to  his  former 
degree,  should  he  dare  to  act  in  opposition  to  our 
wills  ;  for  which  reason  we  never  suffer  any  to  come 
near  the  prince  but  such  as  we  are  assured  it  is  im- 
possible should  be  capable  of  engaging  or  improving 
his  affection  ;  no  prime  minister,  as  I  apprehend, 
esteeming  himself  to  be  safe  while  any  other  shares 
the  ear  of  his  prince,  of  whom  we  are  as  jealous  as 
the  fondest  Imsband  can  be  of  his  wife.  Whoever, 
therefore,  can  approach  him  by  any  other  channel 
than  that  of  ourselves,  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  declared 
enemy,  and  one  Avhom  the  first  principles  of  policy 
oblige  us  to  demolish  with  the  utmost  expedition. 
For  the  affection  of  kings  is  as  precarious  as  that  of 
women,  and  the  only  way  to  secm-e  either  to  our- 
selves is  to  keep  all  others  from  them. 

"But  the  archbishop  did  not  let  matters  rest  on 
suspicion.  He  soon  gave  open  proofs  of  his  interest 
with  the  Confessor  in  procuring  an  office  of  some 
importance  for  one  RoUo,  a  Roman  of  mean  ex- 
traction and  very  despicable  parts.  When  I  repre- 
sented to  the  king  the  indecency  of  conferring  such 
an  honour  on  such  a  fellow,  he  answered  me  that 
he  was  the  archbishop's  relation.  '  Then,  sir,'  re- 
plied I,  '  he  is  related  to  your  enemy.'  Nothing 
more  passed  at  that  time  ;  but  I  soon  perceived,  by 
the  archbishop's  behaviour,  that  the  king  had  ac- 
quainted him  with  our  private  discourse  ;  a  suf- 
ficient assurance  of  his  confidence  in  him  and  ne- 
glect of  me. 

"  The  favour  of  princes,  when  once  lost,  is  re- 
coverable only  by  the  gaining  a  situation  which  may 
make  you  terrible  to  tliem.  As  I  had  no  doubt  of 
having  lost  all  credit  with  this  king,  which  indeed 
had  been  orginally  founded  and  constantly  sup- 
ported by  his  fear,  so  I  took  the  method  of  terror  to 
regain  it. 

"  The  earl  of  Boulogne  coming  over  to  visit  the 
king  gave  me  an  o])portunity  of  breaking  out 
into  open  opposition  ;  for,  as  the  earl  was  on  his  re- 
turn to  France,  one  of  his  servants,  who  was  sent 
before  to  procure  lodgings  at  Dover,  and  insisted  on 
having  tliem  in  the  house  of  a  private  man  in  spite 
of  the  owner's  teeth,  was,  in  a  fray  which  ensued, 
killed  on  the  spot ;  and  the  earl  himself,  arriving 
there  soon  after,  very  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 
The  earl,  enraged  at  this  affront,  returned  to  the 
king  at  Gloucester  with  loud  complaints  and  de- 
mands of  satisfaction.  Edward  consented  to  his  de- 
mands, and  ordered  me  to  chastise  the  rioters,  who 
were  under  my  government  as  earl  of  Kent :  but,  in- 
stead of  obeying  these  orders,  I  answered,  with  some 
warmth,  that  the  English  were  not  used  to  punish 
people  unheard,  nor  ought  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges to  be  violated  ;  that  the  accused  should  be 
first  summoned — if  guilty,  should  make  satisfaction 
both  with  body  and  estate,  but,  if  innocent,  should 
be  discharged.  Adding,  with  great  ferocity,  that  as 
earl  of  Kent  it  was  my  duty  to  protect  those  under 
my  government  against  the  insults  of  foreigners. 

"  This  accident  was  extremely  lucky,  as  it  gave 
my  quarrel  with  the  king  a  popular  colour,  and  so 
ingratiated  me  with  the  people,  that  when  I  set  up 
my  standard,  which  I  soon  after  did,  they  readily 
and  cheerfully  listed  raider  my  banners  and  em- 
braced my  cause,  which  I  persuaded  them  was 
their  own ;  for  that  it  was  to  protect  them  against 
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foreigners  that  I  had  drawn  my  sword.  The  word 
foreigners  with  an  Englishman  hath  a  kind  of  ma- 
gical effect,  they  having  the  utmost  hatred  and  aver- 
sion to  them,  arising  from  the  cruelties  they  suffered 
from  the  Danes  and  some  other  foreign  nations.  No 
wonder  therefore  they  espoused  my  cause  in  a  quar- 
rel which  had  such  a  beginning. 

"  But  what  may  be  somewhat  more  remarkable 
is,  that  when  I  afterwards  returned  to  England 
from  banishment,  and  was  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  the  Flemish,  who  were  preparing  to  plunder  the 
city  of  London,  I  still  persisted  that  I  was  come  to 
defend  the  English  from  the  danger  of  foreigners, 
and  gained  their  credit.  Indeed,  there  is  no  lie  so 
gross  but  it  may  be  imposed  on  the  people  by  those 
whom  they  esteem  their  patrons  and  defenders. 

"  The  king  saved  his  city  by  being  reconciled  to 
me,  and  taking  again  my  daughter,  whom  he  had 
put  away  from  him  ;  and  thus,  having  frightened  the 
king  into  Avhat  concessions  I  thought  proper,  I  dis- 
missed my  army  and  fleet,  with  which  I  intended, 
could  I  not  have  succeeded  otherwise,  to  have  sacked 
the  city  of  London  and  ravaged  the  whole  country. 

"  I  was  no  sooner  re-established  in  the  king's  favour, 
or,  Avhat  was  as  well  for  me,  the  appearance  of  it, 
than  I  fell  violently  on  the  archbishop.  He  had  of 
himself  retired  to  his  monastery  in  Normandy  ;  but 
that  did  not  content  me  :  I  had  him  formally  banished, 
the  see  declared  vacant,  and  then  filled  up  by  ano- 
ther. 

"  I  enjoyed  my  grandeur  a  very  short  time  after 
my  restoration  to  it ;  for  the  king,  hating  and  fearing 
me  to  a  very  great  degree,  and  finding  no  means  of 
openly  destroying  me,  at  last  effected  his  purpose  by 
poison,  and  then  spread  abroad  a  ridiculous  story  of 
my  Avishing  the  next  morsel  might  choke  me  if 
I  had  had  any  hand  in  the  death  of  Alfred  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, that  the  next  morsel,  by  a  divine  judg- 
ment, stuck  in  my  throat  and  performed  that  office. 

*'  This  of  a  statesman  was  one  of  my  Avorst  stages 
in  the  other  world.  It  is  a  post  subjected  daily  to 
the  greatest  danger  and  inquietude,  and  attended 
with  less  pleasure  and  less  ease.  In  a  Avord,  it  is  a 
pill  Avhich,  Avas  it  not  gilded  over  by  ambition, 
Avould  appear  nauseous  and  detestable  in  the  eye 
of  evei-y  one  ;  and  perhaps  that  is  one  reason  Avhy 
Minos  so  greatly  compassionates  the  case  of  those 
Avho  SAvalloAV  it :  for  that  just  judge  told  me  he  al- 
Avays  acquitted  a  prime  minister  Avho  could  produce 
one  single  good  action  in  his  whole  life,  let  him 
have  committed  ever  so  many  crimes.  Indeed,  I 
understood  him  a  little  too  largely  and  was  stepping 
toAvards  the  gate  ;  but  he  pulled  me  by  the  sleeve, 
and,  telling  me  no  prime  minister  ever  entered  there, 
bid  me  go  back  again  ;  saying,  he  thought  I  had 
sufficient  reason  to  rejoice  in  my  escaping  the  bot- 
tomless pit,  Avhich  half  my  crimes  committed  in  any 
other  capacity  Avould  have  entitled  me  to. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Julian's  adventures  in  the  post  of  a  solilier. 

*'  I  AVAS  born  at  Caen  in  Normandy.  My  mother's 
name  Avas  Matilda  ;  as  for  my  father,  I  am  not  so 
certain ;  for  the  good  Avoman  on  her  death-bed  as- 
sured me  she  herself  could  bring  her  guess  to  no 
greater  certainty  than  to  five  of  duke  William's  cap- 
tains. When  I  Avas  no  more  than  thirteen  (being 
indeed  a  surprising  stout  boy  of  my  age)  I  enlisted 
into  the  army  of  duke  William,  afterAvards  knoAvn 
by  the  name  of  William  the  Conqueror,  landed  Avith 
him  at  Pemesey  or  Pemsey  in  Sussex,  and  Avas  pre- 
sent at  the  famous  battle  of  Hastings. 

*•  At  the  first  onset  it  Avas  impossible  to  describe 


my  consternation,  Avhich  AA'as  heightened  by  the  fall 
of  tAvo  soldiers  Avho  stood  by  me ;  but  this  soon 
abated,  and  by  degrees,  as  my  blood  grcAV  Avarm,  I 
tliought  no  more  of  my  own  safety,  but  fell  on  the 
enemy  Avith  great  fury,  and  did  a  good  deal  of  exe- 
cution ;  till  unhappily  I  received  a  Avound  in  my 
thigh,  Avhich  rendered  me  unable  to  stand  any  longer, 
so  that  I  noAV  lay  among  the  dead,  and  Avas  con- 
stantly exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  trampled  to 
death,  as  Avell  by  my  felloAV-soldiers  as  by  the  enemy. 
HoAvever,  I  had  the  fortune  to  escape  it,  and  con- 
tinued the  remaining  part  of  the  day  and  the  night 
folloAving  on  the  ground. 

"  The  next  morning,  the  duke  sending  out  parties 
to  bring  off  the  Avounded,  I  Avas  found  almost  expiring 
Avith  loss  of  blood  ;  notAvithstanding  Avhich,  as  im- 
mediate care  Avas  taken  to  dress  my  Avounds,  youth 
and  a  robust  constitution  stood  my  friends,  and  I 
recoA'ered  after  a  long  and  tedious  indisposition,  and 
was  again  able  to  use  my  limbs  and  do  my  duty. 

"  As  soon  as  Dover  Avas  taken  I  was  conveyed 
thither  Avith  all  the  rest  of  the  sick  and  Avounded. 
Here  I  recovered  of  my  wound  ;  but  fell  afterwards 
into  a  violent  flux,  Avhich,  Avhen  it  departed,  left  me 
so  weak  that  it  Avas  long  before  I  could  regain  my 
strength.  And  Avhat  most  afflicted  me  Avas,  that 
during  my  Avhole  illness,  when  I  languished  under 
Avant  as  Avell  as  sickness,  I  had  daily  the  mortifica- 
tion to  see  and  hear  the  riots  and  excess  of  my  fel- 
loAV-  soldiers,  who  had  happily  escaped  safe  from  the 
battle. 

"  I  Avas  no  sooner  well  than  I  Avas  ordered  into 
garrison  at  Dover-castle.  The  officers  here  fared 
very  indifferently,  but  the  private  men  much  Avorse. 
We  had  great  scarcity  of  provisions,  and,  Avhat  Avas 
yet  more  intolerable,  Avere  so  closely  confined  for 
Avant  of  room  (four  of  us  being  obliged  to  lie  on 
the  same  bundle  of  straAv),  that  many  died,  and  most 
sickened. 

"  Here  I  had  remained  about  four  months,  Avhen 
one  night  we  Avere  alarmed  Avith  the  arrival  of  the  earl 
of  Boulogne,  Avho  had  come  over  priA'ily  from 
France,  and  endeavoured  to  surprise  the  castle. 
The  design  proved  ineffectual ;  for  the  garrison 
making  a  brisk  sally,  most  of  his  men  Avere  tumbled 
doAvn  the  precipice,  and  he  returned  Avith  a  very  feAV 
back  to  France.  In  this  action,  howeA'er,  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  come  oft"  Avith  a  broken  arm  ;  it  Avas 
so  shattered,  that,  besides  a  great  deal  of  pain  and 
misery  Avhich  I  endured  in  my  cure,  I  Avas  disabled 
for  upAvards  of  three  months. 

"  Soon  after  my  recovery  I  had  contracted  an  amour 
Avith  a  young  Avoman  Avhose  parents  lived  near  the 
garrison,  and  were  in  much  better  circumstances 
than  I  had  reason  to  expect  should  give  their  consent 
to  the  match.  However,  as  she  Avas  extremely  fond 
of  me  (as  I  Avas  indeed  distractedly  enamoured 
of  her),  they  were  prevailed  on  to  comply  Avith  her 
desires,  and  the  day  Avas  fixed  for  our  marriage. 

"  On  the  evening  preceding,  AA'hile  I  Avas  exulting 
with  the  eager  expectation  of  the  happiness  I  Avas 
the  next  day  to  enjoy,  I  received  orders  to  march 
early  in  the  morning  toAvards  Windsor,  Avhere  a  large 
army  Avas  to  be  formed,  at  the  head  of  Avhich  the 
king  intended  to  march  into  the  Avest.  Any  person 
Avho  hath  ever  been  in  love  may  easily  imagine 
Avhat  I  felt  in  my  mind  on  receiving  those  orders  ; 
and  Avhat  still  heightened  my  torments  Avas,  that  the 
commanding  officer  Avould  not  permit  any  one  to  go 
out  of  the  garrison  that  evening  ;  so  that  I  had  not 
even  an  opportunity  of  taking  leave  of  my  beloved. 

"  The  morning  came  Avhicli  Avas  to  have  put  me 
in  the  possession  of  my  Avishes  ;  but  alas !  the  scene 
was  noAV  changed,   and  all  the  hopes  Avhich  I  had 
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raised  were  now  so  many  ghosts  to  haunt,  and 
furies  to  torment  mc. 

"  It  was  now  the  midst  of  Aviuter,  and  very  severe 
weather  for  the  season  ;  when  we  were  obliged  to 
make  very  long  and  fatiguing  marches,  in  which  we 
suffered  all  the  inconveniences  of  cold  and  hunger. 
The  night  in  whicli  I  expected  to  riot  in  the  arms 
of  my  beloved  mistress  I  was  obliged  to  take  up 
with  a  lodging  on  the  ground,  exposed  to  the  in- 
clemencies of  a  rigid  frost ;  nor  could  I  obtain  the 
least  comfort  of  sleep,  whicli  shunned  me  as  its  ene- 
my. In  short,  the  horrors  of  that  night  are  not  to  be 
described,  or  perhaps  imagined.  They  made  such 
an  impression  on  my  soul,  that  I  was  forced  to  be 
dipped  three  times  in  the  river  Lethe  to  prevent  my 
remembering  it  in  the  characters  which  I  afterwards 
performed  in  the  flesh." 

Here  I  interrupted  Julian  for  the  first  time,  and 
told  him  no  such  dipping  had  happened  to  me  in  my 
voyage  from  one  world  to  the  other :  but  he  satisfied 
me  by  saying  "  that  this  only  happened  to  those 
spirits  which  returned  into  the  ilesh,  in  order  to  i)re- 
vent  that  reminiscence  which  Plato  mentions,  and 
which  would  otherwise  cause  great  confusion  in  the 
other  world." 

He  then  proceeded  as  follows  :  "We  continued  a 
very  laborious  march  to  Exeter,  which  we  were 
ordered  to  besiege.  The  town  soon  surrendered, 
and  his  majesty  built  a  castle  there,  which  he  gar- 
risoned with  his  Normans,  and  unhappily  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  one  of  the  number. 

"  Here  we  were  confined  closer  than  I  had  been 
at  Dover  ;  for,  as  the  citizens  were  extremely  dis- 
aflTccted,  we  were  never  suffered  to  go  without  the 
walls  of  the  castle ;  nor  indeed  could  we,  unless  in 
large  bodies,  without  the  utmost  danger.  We  were 
likewise  kept  to  continual  duty,  nor  could  any  soli- 
citations prevail  with  the  commanding  officer  to  give 
me  a  month's  absence  to  visit  my  love,  from  whom 
I  had  no  opportunity  of  hearing  in  all  my  long 
absence. 

"  However,  in  the  spring,  the  people  being  more 
quiet,  and  another  officer  of  a  gentler  temper  suc- 
ceeding to  the  principal  command,  I  obtained  leave 
to  goto  Dover  ;  but  alas!  what  comfort  did  my  long 
journey  bring  me  "i  I  found  the  parents  of  my 
darling  in  the  utmost  misery  at  her  loss  ;  for  she  had 
died,  about  a  week  before  my  arrival,  of  a  consump- 
tion, which  they  imputed  to  her  pining  at  my  sudden 
departure. 

"  I  now  fell  into  the  most  violent  and  almost  raving 
fit  of  despair.  I  cursed  myself,  the  king,  and  the 
whole  world,  which  no  longer  seemed  to  have  any 
delight  for  me.  I  threw  myself  on  the  grave  of  my 
deceased  love,  and  lay  there  without  any  kind  of 
sustenance  for  two  whole  days.  At  last  hunger, 
together  with  the  persuasions  of  some  people  who 
took  pity  on  me,  prevailed  with  me  to  quit  that 
situation,  and  refresh  myself  with  food.  They  then 
persuaded  me  to  return  to  my  post,  and  abandon  a 
place  where  almost  every  object  I  saw  recalled  ideas 
to  my  mind  Avhich,  as  they  said,  I  should  endea- 
vour with  my  utmost  force  to  expel  from  it.  This 
advice  at  length  succeeded  ;  the  rather,  as  the  father 
and  mother  of  my  beloved  refused  to  see  me,  looking 
on  me  as  the  innocent  but  certain  cause  of  the  death 
of  their  only  child. 

"The  loss  of  one  we  tenderly  love,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  most  bitter  anil  biting  evils  which  attend  human 
life,  so  it  Avants  the  lenitive  which  palliates  and 
softens  every  other  calamity  ;  I  mean  that  great 
reliever,  hope.  No  man  can  be  so  totally  undone, 
but  that  he  may  still  cherish  expectation  :  but  this 
deprives  us  of  all  such  comfort,  nor  can  anything 


but  time  alone  lessen  it.  This,  however,  in  most 
minds,  is  sure  to  work  a  slow  but  effectual  remedy  ; 
so  did  it  in  mine  :  for  within  a  twelvemonth  I  was 
entirely  reconciled  to  my  fortune,  and  soon  after 
absolutely  forgot  the  object  of  a  passion  from  which 
I  had  promised  myself  such  extreme  happiness,  and 
in  the  disappointment  of  which  I  had  experienced 
such  inconceivable  misery. 

"  At  the  expiration  of  the  month  I  returned  to 
my  garrison  at  Exeter ;  where  I  was  no  sooner 
arrived  than  I  was  ordered  to  march  into  the  north, 
to  oppose  a  force  there  levied  by  the  earls  of  Chester 
and  Northumberland.  We  came  to  York,  where 
his  majesty  pardoned  the  heads  of  the  rebels,  and 
very  severely  punished  some  who  were  less  guilty. 
It  was  particularly  my  lot  to  be  ordered  to  seize  a 
poor  man  who  had  never  been  out  of  his  house,  and 
convey  him  to  prison.  I  detested  this  barbarity,  yet 
was  obliged  to  execute  it ;  nay,  though  no  reward 
would  have  bribed  me  in  a  private  capacity  to  have 
acted  such  a  part,  yet  so  much  sanctity  is  there  in 
the  commands  of  a  monarch  or  general  to  a  soldier, 
that  I  performed  it  without  reluctance,  nor  had  the 
tears  of  his  wife  and  family  any  prevalence  with  me. 

"  But  this,  Avhich  was  a  very  small  piece  of  mis- 
chief in  comparison  with  many  of  my  barbarities 
afterwards,  was  however  the  only  one  which  ever 
gave  me  any  uneasiness  ;  for  when  the  king  led  us 
afterwards  into  Northumberland  to  revenge  those 
people's  having  joined  Avith  Osborne  the  Dane  in  his 
invasion,  and  orders  were  given  us  to  commit  what 
ravages  we  could,  I  was  forward  in  fulfilling  them, 
and,  among  some  lesser  cruelties  (I  remember  it  yet 
Avith  sorroAv),  I  ravished  a  Avoman,  murdered  a  little 
infant  playing  in  her  lap,  and  then  burnt  her  house. 
In  short,  for  I  haA'e  no  pleasure  in  this  part  of  my 
relation,  I  had  my  share  in  all  the  cruelties  exercised 
on  those  poor  Avrctches  ;  which  Avere  so  grievous, 
tliat  for  sixty  miles  together,  betAveen  Y'ork  and 
Durham,  not  a  single  house,  church,  or  any  other 
public  or  private  edifice,  Avas  left  standing. 

"We  had  pretty  Avell  devoured  the  country,  Avhen 
Ave  Avere  ordered  to  march  to  the  Isle  of  Ely,  to  op- 
pose HerCAvard,  a  bold  and  stout  soldier,  Avho  had 
under  him  a  very  large  body  of  rebels,  Avho  had  the 
impudence  to  rise  against  their  king  and  conqueror 
(I  talk  noAv  in  the  same  style  I  did  then)  in  defence 
of  their  liberties,  as  they  called  them.  These  Avcre 
soon  subdued ;  but  as  I  happened  (more  to  my 
glory  than  my  comfort)  to  be  posted  in  that  part 
tlu'ough  Avhich  HercAvard  cut  his  Avay,  I  received  a 
dreadful  cut  on  the  forehead,  a  second  on  the 
shoulder,  and  Avas  run  through  the  body  Avith  a 
pike. 

"I  languished  a  long  time  Avith  these  Avounds, 
Avhicli  made  me  incapable  of  attending  the  king 
into  Scotland.  HoAvever,  I  AAas  able  to  go  over 
Avith  him  afterAvards  into  Normandy,  in  his  expedi- 
tion against  Philip,  Avho  had  taken  the  opportunity 
of  the  troubles  in  England  to  invade  that  proAunce. 
Those  fcAV  Normans  Avho  had  survived  their  Avounds, 
and  had  remained  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  Avere  all  of 
our  nation  Avho  Avent,  the  rest  of  his  army  being  all 
composed  of  English.  In  a  skirmish  near  the  toAvn 
of  Mans  my  leg  Avas  broke  and  so  shattered  that  it 
Avas  forced  to  be  cut  off. 

"  I  Avas  noAV  disabled  from  serving  longer  in  the 
army  ;  and  accordingly,  being  discharged  from  the 
service,  I  retired  to  the  place  of  my  nativity,  Avhere, 
in  extreme  poverty,  and  frequent  bad  health  from 
the  many  Avounds  I  had  received,  I  dragged  on  a 
miserable  life  to  the  age  of  sixty-three;  my  only 
pleasure  being  to  recount  the  feats  of  my  youth,  in 
Avhich  narratives  I  generally  exceeded  the  truth. 
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"  It  -would  be  tedious  and  unpleasant  to  recount 
to  you  the  several  miseries  I  suHered  after  my  re- 
turn to  Caen;  let  it  suffice,  tliey  were  so  terrible 
that  they  induced  Minos  to  compassionate  me,  and, 
notwithstanding-  the  barbarities  I  had  been  guilty  of 
in  Northumberland,  to  sufier  me  to  go  once  more 
back  to  earth," 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

What  happened  to  Julian  in  the  person  of  a  tailor. 
"  Fortune  now  stationed  me  in  a  character  which 
the  ingratitude  of  mankind  hath  put  them  on  ridi- 
culing, though  they  owe  to  it  not  only  a  relief  from 
the  inclemencies  of  cold,  to  which  they  would  other- 
wise be  exposed,  but  likewise  a  considerable  satis- 
faction of  their  vanity.  The  character  I  mean  was 
that  of  a  tailor ;  which,  if  we  consider  it  with  due 
attention,  must  be  confessed  to  have  in  it  great 
dignity  and  importance.  For,  in  reality,  who  con- 
stitutes the  different  degrees  between  men  but  the 
tailor  1  the  prince  indeed  gives  the  title,  but  it  is  the 
tailor  who  makes  the  man.  To  his  labours  are 
owing  the  respect  of  crowds,  and  the  awe  which 
great  men  inspire  into  their  beholders,  thougli  these 
are  too  ofteii  unjustly  attributed  to  other  motives. 
Lastly,  the  admiration  of  the  fair  is  most  commonly 
to  be  placed  to  his  account. 

"  I  was  jrst  set  up  in  my  trade  when  I  made  three 
suits  of  fine  clothes  for  king  Stephen's  coronation. 
I  question  whether  the  person  who  wears  the  rich 
coat  hath  so  much  pleasure  and  vanity  in  being  ad- 
mired in  it  as  we  tailors  have  from  that  admiration ; 
and  perhaps  a  philosopher  would  say  ho  is  not  so 
well  entitled  to  it.  I  bustled  on  the  day  of  the 
ceremony  through  the  crowd,  and  it  was  with  in- 
credible delight  I  heard  several  say,  as  my  clothes 
walked  by,  '  Bless  me,  was  ever  anything  so  fine  as 
the  earl  of  Devonshire  1  Sure  he  and  sir  Hugh 
Bigot  are  the  two  best  dressed  men  I  ever  saw.' 
Now  both  those  suits  were  of  my  making. 

"  There  would  indeed  be  infinite  pleasure  in 
■working  for  the  courtiers,  as  they  are  generally  gen- 
teel men,  and  show  one's  clothes  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, was  it  not  for  one  small  discouragement ;  this 
is,  that  they  never  pay.  I  solemnly  protest,  though 
I  lost  almost  as  much  by  the  court  in  my  life  as  I 
got  by  the  city,  I  never  carried  a  suit  into  the  latter 
with  half  the  satisfaction  whicli  I  have  done  to  the 
former ;  though  from  that  I  was  certain  of  ready 
money,  and  from  this  almost  as  certain  of  no  money 
at  all. 

"  Courtiers  may,  however,  be  divided  into  two 
sorts,  very  essentially  different  from  each  other ; 
into  those  who  never  intend  to  pay  for  their  clothes ; 
and  those  who  do  intend  to  pay  for  them,  but  never 
l;appen  to  be  able.  Of  the  latter  sort  are  many  of 
those  young  gentlemen  whom  we  equip  out  for  the 
army,  and  who  are,  unhappily  for  us,  cut  off"  before 
they  arrive  at  preferment.  This  is  the  reason  that 
tailors,  in  time  of  war,  are  mistaken  for  politicians 
by  their  inquisitiveness  into  the  event  of  battles, 
one  campaign  very  often  proving  the  ruin  of  half  a 
dozen  of  us.  I  am  sure  I  had  frequent  reason  to 
curse  that  fatal  battle  of  Cardigan,  where  the  AYelsh 
defeated  some  of  king  Stephen's  best  troops,  and 
where  many  a  good  suit  of  mine,  unpaid  for,  fell  to 
the  ground. 

"  The  gentlemen  of  this  honourable  calling  have 
fared  much  better  in  later  ages  than  when  I  was  of 
it ;  for  now  it  seems  the  fashion  is,  when  they  ap- 
prehend their  customer  is  not  in  the  best  circum- 
stances, if  they  are  not  paid  as  soon  as  they  carry 
home  the  suit,  they  charge  him  in  their  book  as 
much  again  as  it  is  worth,  and  then  send  a  gentle- 


man with  a  small  scrip  of  parchment  to  demand  the 
money.  If  this  be  not  immediately  paid  the  gentle- 
man takes  the  beau  with  him  to  his  house,  where 
he  locks  him  up  till  the  tailor  is  contented  :  but  in 
my  time  these  scrips  of  parchment  were  not  in  use  ; 
and  if  the  beau  disliked  paying  for  his  clothes,  as 
very  often  happened,  we  had  no  method  of  compel- 
ling him. 

"  In  several  of  the  characters  which  I  have  re- 
lated to  you,  I  apprehend  I  have  sometimes  forgot 
myself,  and  considered  myself  as  really  interested 
as  I  was  when  I  personated  them  on  earth.  I  have 
just  now  caught  myself  in  the  fact ;  for  I  have  com- 
plained to  you  as  bitterly  of  my  customers  as  I  for- 
merly used  to  do  when  I  was  the  tailor :  but  in 
reality,  though  there  were  some  few  persons  of  very 
great  quality,  and  some  others,  who  never  paid 
their  debts,  yet  those  were  but  a  few,  and  I  had  a 
method  of  repairing  this  loss.  My  customers  I  di- 
vided under  three  heade  :  those  who  paid  ready  mo- 
ney, those  who  paid  slow,  and  those  who  never  paid 
at  all.  The  first  of  these  I  considered  apart  by 
themselves,  as  persons  by  whom  I  got  a  certain  but 
small  profit.  The  two  last  I  lumped  together,  mak- 
ing those  who  paid  slow  contribute  to  repair  my 
losses  by  those  who  did  not  pay  at  all.  Thus,  upon 
the  whole,  I  was  a  very  inconsiderable  loser,  and 
might  have  left  a  fortune  to  my  family,  had  I  not 
launched  forth  into  expenses  which  swallowed  up 
all  my  gains.  I  had  a  wife  and  two  children. 
These  indeed  I  kept  frugally  enough,  for  I  half 
starved  them  ;  but  I  kept  a  mistress  in  a  finer  way, 
for  whom  I  had  a  country  house,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  Thames,  elegantly  fitted  up  and  neatly  fur- 
nished. This  woman  might  very  properly  be  called 
my  mistress,  for  she  was  most  absolutely  so  ;  and, 
though  her  tenure  was  no  higher  than  by  my  will, 
she  domineered  as  tyrannically  as  if  my  chains  had 
been  riveted  in  the  strongest  manner.  To  all  this 
I  submitted,  not  through  any  adoration  of  her 
beauty,  which  was  indeed  but  indiSerent.  Her 
charms  consisted  in  little  wantonnesses,  which  she 
knew  admirably  well  to  use  in  hours  of  dalliance, 
and  which,  I  believe,  are  of  all  things  the  most  de- 
lightful to  a  lover. 

"  She  was  so  profusely  extravagant,  that  it  seemed 
as  if  she  had  an  actual  intent  to  ruin  me.  This  I 
am  sure  of,  if  such  had  been  her  real  intention,  she 
could  have  taken  no  properer  way  to  accomplish  it ; 
nay,  I  myself  might  appear  to  have  had  the  same 
view :  for,  besides  this  extravagant  mistress  and  my 
country-house,  I  kept  likewise  a  brace  of  hunters, 
rather  for  that  it  was  fashionable  so  to  do  than  for 
any  great  delight  I  took  in  the  sport,  which  I  very 
little  attended ;  not  for  want  of  leisure,  for  few 
noblemen  had  so  much.  All  the  work  I  ever  did 
was  taking  measure,  and  that  only  of  my  greatest  and 
best  customers.  I  scarce  ever  cut  a  piece  of  cloth  in 
my  life,  nor  was  indeed  much  more  able  to  fashion  a 
coat  than  any  gentleman  in  the  kingdom.  This 
made  a  skilful  servant  too  necessary  to  me.  He 
knew  I  must  submit  to  any  terms  witli,  or  any  treat- 
ment from,  him.  He  knew  it  was  easier  for  him  to 
find  another  such  a  tailor  as  me  than  for  me  to 
procure  such  another  workman  as  him :  for  this 
reason  he  exerted  the  most  notorious  and  cruel 
tyranny,  seldom  giving  me  a  civil  word  ;  nor  could 
the  utmost  condescension  on  my  side,  though  at- 
tended with  continual  presents  and  rewards,  and 
raising  his  wages,  content  or  please  him.  In  a  word, 
he  was  as  absolutely  my  master  as  was  ever  an  am- 
bitious, industrious  prime  minister  over  an  indolent 
and  voluptuous  king.  All  my  other  journeymen  paid 
!  more  respect  to  him  than  to  me  ;  for  they  considered 
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ray  favour  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  obtannng 
his. 

'<  These  were  the  most  remarkable  occurrences 
while  I  acted  this  part.  Minos  hesitated  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then  bid  me  get  back  again,  without 
assigning  any  reason." 

CHAPTER  XXin. 
Tlie  life  of  alderman  Julian. 
"  I  NOW  revisited  England,  and  was  born  at  London. 
My  fatlier  was  one  of  the  magistrates  of  that  city.  He 
liad  eleven  cliildrcn,  of  whom  I  was  the  eldest.  He 
Iiad  great  success  in  trade,  and  grew  extremely  rich, 
but  the  largeness  of  his  family  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  leave  me  a  fortune  sufficient  to  live 
well  on  independent  of  business.  I  was  accordingly 
brought  up  to  be  a  lislunonger,  in  which  capacity  I 
myself  afterwards  acquired  very  considerable  wealth. 
"  The  same  disposition  of  mind  which  in  princes 
is  called  ambition  is  in  subjects  named  fiction.  To 
this  temper  I  was  greatly  addicted  from  my  youth. 
I  was,  while  a  boy,  a  great  partisan  of  prince  John's 
against  his  brother  Richard,  during  the  latter's  ab- 
sence in  the  holy  war  and  in  his  captivity.  I  was 
no  more  than  one-and-twenty  when  I  first  began 
to  make  political  speeches  in  public,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  foment  disquietude  and  discontent  in  the  city. 
As  I  was  pretty  well  qualified  for  this  office,  by  a 
great  fluency  of  words,  an  harmonious  accent,  a 
graceful  delivery,  and  above  all  an  invincible  assur- 
ance, I  had  soon  acquired  some  reputation  among 
the  younger  citizens,  and  some  of  the  weaker  and 
more  inconsiderate  of  a  riper  age.  This,  co-operat- 
ing with  my  own  natural  vanity,  made  me  extrava- 
gantly provul  and  supercilious.  I  soon  began  to 
esteem  myself  a  man  of  some  consequence,  and  to 
overlook  persons  every  way  my  superiors. 

"  The  famous  Robin  Hood,  and  his  companion 
Little  John,  at  this  time  made  a  considerable  figure 
in  Yorkshire.  I  took  upon  me  to  write  a  letter  to 
the  former,  in  the  name  of  the  city,  inviting  him  to 
come  to  London,  where  I  assured  him  of  very  good 
reception,  signifying  to  him  my  own  great  weight 
and  consequence,  and  how  much  I  had  disposed  the 
citizens  in  his  fovour.  Whether  he  received  this  letter 
or  no  I  am  not  certain  ;  but  he  never  gave  me  any 
answer  to  it. 

"  A  little  afterwards  one  William  Fitz-Osborn,  or, 
as  he  was  nicknamed,  William  Long-Beard,  began 
to  make  a  figure  in  the  cit}'.  He  was  a  bold  and  an 
impudent  fellow,  and  had  raised  himself  to  great  po- 
pularity with  the  rabble,  by  pretending  to  espouse 
their  cause  against  the  rich.  I  took  this  man's  part, 
and  made  a  public  oration  in  his  favour,  setting  him 
forth  as  patriot,  and  one  who  had  embarked  in  the 
cause  of  liberty :  for  which  service  he  did  not  re- 
ceive me  with  the  acknowledgments  I  expected. 
However,  as  I  thought  I  should  easily  gain  the  as- 
cendant over  this  fellow,  I  continued  still  firm  on 
his  side,  till  the  archbishop  of  Canterburj',  with  an 
armed  force,  put  an  end  to  his  progress :  for  he  was 
seized  in  Bow-church,  where  he  had  taken  refuge, 
and  with  nine  of  his  accomplices  hanged  in  chains. 

"  I  escaped  narrowly  myself;  for  I  was  seized  in 
the  same  church  with  the  rest,  and,  as  I  had  been 
very  considerably  engaged  in  the  enterprise,  the 
archbishop  was  inclined  to  make  me  an  example ; 
but  my  father's  merit,  who  had  advanced  a  consider- 
able sum  to  queen  Eleanor  towards  the  king's  ran- 
som, preserved  me. 

"  The  consternation  my  danger  had  occasioned 
kept  me  some  time  quiet,  and  I  applied  myself  very 
assiduously  to  my  trade.  I  invented  all  manner  of 
methods  to  enhance  the  price  of  fish,  and  made  use 


of  my  utmost  endeavours  to  engross  as  much  of  the 
business  as  possible  in  my  own  hands.  By  these 
means  I  acquired  a  substance  which  raised  me  to  some 
little  consequence  in  the  city,  but  far  from  elevating 
me  to  that  degree  which  I  had  formerly  fiattered  my- 
self with  possessing  at  a  time  when  I  was  totally  in- 
significant ;  for,  in  a  trading  society,  money  must  at 
least  lay  the  foundation  of  all  power  and  interest. 

"  But  as  it  hath  been  remarked  that  the  same 
ambition  which  sent  Alexander  into  Asia  brings  the 
wrestler  on  the  green  ;  and  as  this  same  ambition  is 
as  incapable  as  quicksilver  of  lying  still ;  so  I,  who 
was  possessed  perhaps  of  a  share  equal  to  what  hath 
fired  the  blood  of  any  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  was 
no  less  restless  and  discontented  with  ease  and  quiet. 
My  first  endeavours  were  to  make  myself  head  of  my 
company,  which  Richard  I.  had  just  published,  and 
soon  afterwards  I  procured  myself  to  be  chosen 
alderman. 

"  Opposition  is  the  only  state  which  can  give  a 
subject  an  opportunity  of  exerting  the  disposition  I 
was  possessed  of.  Accordingly  king  John  was  no 
sooner  seated  on  his  throne  than  I  began  to  oppose 
his  measures,  whether  right  or  wrong.  It  is  true 
that  monarch  had  faults  enow.  He  was  so  aban- 
doned to  lust  and  luxury,  that  he  addicted  himself  to 
the  most  extravagant  excessess  in  both,  while  he  in- 
dolently suffered  the  king  of  France  to  rob  him  of 
almost  all  his  foreign  dominions :  my  opposition 
therefore  was  justifiable  enough,  and  if  my  motive 
from  within  had  been  as  good  as  the  occasion  from 
without  I  should  have  had  little  excuse  ;  but,  in 
truth,  I  sought  nothing  but  my  own  preferment,  by 
making  myself  formidable  to  the  king,  and  then  sell- 
ing to  him  the  interest  of  that  party  by  whose  means 
I  had  become  so.  Indeed,  had  the  public  good  been 
my  care,  however  zealously  I  might  have  opposed  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  I  should  not  have  scrupled  to 
lend  him  my  utmost  assistance  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween him  and  pope  Innocent  the  third,  in  which  he 
was  so  manifestly  in  the  right ;  nor  have  suffered  the 
insolence  of  that  pope,  and  the  power  of  the  king  of 
France,  to  have  compelled  him  in  the  issue  basely  to 
resign  his  crown  into  the  hands  of  the  former,  and 
receive  it  again  as  a  vassal ;  by  means  of  which  ac- 
knowledgment the  pope  afterwards  claimed  this 
kingdom  as  a  tributary  fief  to  be  held  of  the  papal 
chair.  A  claim  which  occasioned  great  uneasiness 
to  many  subsequent  princes,  and  brought  numberless 
calamities  on  the  nation. 

"  As  the  king  had,  among  other  concessions,  stipu- 
lated to  pay  an  immediate  sum  of  money  to  Paii- 
dulph,  which  he  had  great  difficulty  to  raise,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  apply  to  the  city, 
Avhere  my  interest  and  popularity  were  so  high  that 
he  had  no  hopes  without  my  assistance.  As  I  knew 
this,  I  took  care  to  sell  myself  and  country  as  high 
as  possible.  The  terms  I  demanded,  therefore,  were 
a  place,  a  pension,  and  a  knighthood.  All  tiiose 
were  immediately  consented  to.  I  was  forthwith 
knighted,  and  promised  the  other  two. 

"  I  now  mounted  the  hustings,  and,  without  any 
regard  to  decency  or  modesty,  made  as  emphatical  a 
speech  in  favour  of  the  king  as  before  I  had  done 
against  him.  In  this  speech  I  justified  all  those 
measures  which  I  had  before  condemned,  and  pleaded 
as  earnestly  with  my  fellow-citizens  to  open  (heir 
purses  as  I  had  formerly  done  to  prevail  with  them 
to  keep  them  shut.  But,  alas!  my  rhetoric  had  not 
the  effect  I  proposed.  The  consequence  of  my  ar- 
guments was  only  contempt  to  myself.  The  people 
at  first  stared  on  one  another,  and  afterwards  began 
unanimously  to  express  their  dislike.  An  impudent 
fellow  among  them,  reflecting  on  my  trade,  cried  out, 
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*  Stinking  fish ; '  which  was  immediately  reiterated 
through  the  whole  crowd.  1  was  then  forced  to 
slink  away  home  ;  but  I  was  not  able  to  accomplish 
my  retreat  without  being  attended  by  the  mob,  who 
huzza'd  me  along  the  street  with  the  repeated  cries 
of '  Stinking  fish.' 

"  I  now  proceeded  to  court,  to  inform  his  majesty 
of  my  faithful  service,  and  how  much  I  had  suflered 
in  his  cause.  I  found  by  my  first  reception  he  had 
already  heard  of  my  success.  Instead  of  thanking 
me  for  my  speech,  he  said  the  city  should  repent  of 
their  obstinacy,  for  that  he  would  show  them  who 
he  was  :  and  so  saying,  he  immediately  turned  that 
part  to  me  to  which  the  toe  of  man  hath  so  wonder- 
ful an  affection,  that  it  is  very  difficult,  whenever  it 
presents  itself  conveniently,  to  keep  our  toes  from 
the  most  A'iolent  and  ardent  salutation  of  it. 

"  I  was  a  little  nettled  at  this  beha^'lour,  and  with 
some  earnestness  claimed  the  king's  fulfilling  his 
promise  ;  but  he  retired  without  answering  me.  I 
then  applied  to  some  of  the  courtiers,  who  had  lately 
professed  great  frendship  to  me,  had  eat  at  my  house, 
and  invited  me  to  theirs  :  but  not  one  would  return 
me  any  answer,  all  running  away  from  me  as  if  I 
had  been  seized  with  some  contagious  distemper.  I 
now  found  by  experience  that,  as  none  can  be  so 
civil,  so  none  can  be  ruder  than  a  courtier. 

"A  few  moments  after  the  king's  retiring  I  was 
left  alone  in  the  room  to  consider  what  I  should  do 
or  whither  I  should  turn  myself.  My  reception  in 
the  city  promised  itself  to  be  equal  at  least  with  what 
I  found  at  court.  However,  there  was  my  home, 
and  thither  it  was  necessary  I  should  retreat  for  the 
present. 

"  But,  indeed,  bad  as  I  apprehended  my  treatment 
in  the  city  would  be,  it  exceeded  my  expectation. 
I  rode  home  on  an  ambling  pad  through  crowds 
who  expressed  every  kind  of  disregard  and  contempt; 
pelting  me  not  only  with  the  most  abusive  language, 
but  with  dirt.  However,  with  much  difficulty  I  ar- 
rived at  last  at  my  own  house,  with  my  bones  whole, 
but  covered  over  with  filth. 

"  When  I  was  got  within  my  doors,  and  had  shut 
them  against  the  mob,  who  had  pretty  well  vented 
their  spleen,  and  seemed  now  contented  to  retire, 
my  wife,  whom  I  found  crying  over  her  children, 
and  from  whom  I  had  hoped  some  comfort  in  my 
afflictions,  fell  upon  me  in  the  most  outrageous 
manner.  She  asked  me  why  I  would  venture  on 
such  a  step,  without  consulting  her ;  she  said  her 
advice  might  have  been  civilly  asked,  if  I  was  re- 
solved not  to  have  been  guided  by  it.  That,  what- 
ever opinion  I  might  have  conceived  of  her  under- 
standing, the  rest  of  the  world  thought  better  of  it. 
That  I  had  never  failed  when  I  had  asked  her  coun- 
sel, nor  ever  succeeded  without  it ; — with  much  more 
of  the  same  kind,  too  tedious  to  mention  ;  conclud- 
ing that  it  was  a  monstrous  behaviour  to  desert  my 
party  and  come  over  to  the  court.  An  abuse  whicli 
I  took  worse  than  all  the  rest,  as  she  had  been  con- 
stantly for  several  years  assiduous  in  railing  at  the 
opposition,  in  siding  with  the  court-party,  and  beg- 
ging me  to  come  over  to  it ;  and  especially  after 
my  mentioning  the  offer  of  knighthood  to  her,  since 
which  time  she  had  continually  interrupted  my  re- 
pose with  dinning  in  my  ears  the  folly  of  refusing 
honours  and  of  adhering  to  a  party  and  to  princi- 
ples by  which  I  was  certain  of  procuring  no  advan- 
tage to  myself  and  my  family. 

"  I  had  now  entirely  lost  my  trade,  so  that  I  had 
not  the  least  temptation  to  stay  longer  in  a  city 
where  I  was  certain  of  receiving  daily  aff"ronts  and 
rebukes.  I  therefore  made  up  my  affiiirs  with  the 
utmost  expedition,  and,  scraping  together  all  I  could, 


retired  into  the  country,  where  I  spent  the  remainder 
of  my  days  in  universal  contempt,  being  shunned  by 
every  body,  perpetually  abused  by  my  wife,  and  not 
much  respected  by  my  children. 

"  Minos  told  me,  though  I  had  been  a  very  vile 
fellow,  he  thought  my  sufferings  made  some  atone- 
ment, and  so  bid  me  take  the  other  trial." 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

J\ilian  recounts  what  happened  to  him  while  he  was  a  poet. 
"Rome  was  now  the  seat  of  my  nativity,  where  I 
was  born  of  a  family  more  remarkable  for  honour 
than  riches.  I  was  intended  for  the  church,  and  had 
a  pretty  good  education  ;  but  my  father  dying  Avhile 
I  was  young,  and  leaving  me  nothing,  for  he  had 
wasted  his  whole  patrimony,  I  was  forced  to  enter 
myself  in  the  order  of  mendicants. 

"  When  I  was  at  school  I  had  a  knack  of  rhym- 
ing, which  I  unhappily  mistook  for  genius,  and  in- 
dulged to  my  cost ;  for  my  verses  drew  on  me  only 
ridicule,  and  I  was  in  contempt  called  the  poet. 

"  This  humour  pursued  me  through  my  life.  My 
first  composition  after  I  left  school  was  a  panegyric 
on  pope  Alexander  IV.,  who  then  pretended  a  pro- 
ject of  dethroning  the  king  of  Sicily.  On  this  sub- 
ject I  composed  a  poem  of  about  fifteen  thousand 
lines,  which  with  much  difficulty  I  got  to  be  pre- 
sented to  his  holiness,  of  whom  I  expected  great 
preferment  as  my  reward ;  but  I  was  cruelly  disap- 
pointed :  for  when  I  had  waited  a  year,  without 
hearing  any  of  the  commendations  I  had  fiattered 
myself  with  receiving,  and  being  now  able  to  con- 
tain no  longer,  I  applied  to  a  Jesuit  who  was  my 
relation,  and  had  the  pope's  ear,  to  know  what  his 
holiness' s  opinion  was  of  my  work  :  he  coldly  an- 
swered me  that  he  was  at  that  time  busied  in  con- 
cerns of  too  much  importance  to  attend  the  reading 
of  poems. 

"  However  dissatisfied  I  might  be,  and  really  was, 
with  this  reception,  and  however  angry  I  was  with 
the  pope,  for  whose  understanding  I  entertained  an 
immoderate  contempt,  I  was  not  yet  discouraged 
from  a  second  attempt.  Accordingly,  I  soon  after 
produced  another  work,  entitled.  The  Trojan  Horse. 
This  was  an  allegorical  work,  in  which  the  church 
was  introduced  into  the  world  in  the  same. manner 
as  that  machine  had  been  into  Troy.  The  priests 
were  the  soldiers  in  its  belly,  and  the  heathen  super- 
stition the  city  to  be  destroyed  by  them.  This  poem 
was  written  'in  Latin.  I  remember  some  of  the 
lines : — 

Mundanos  scandit  fatalis  maehina  muros, 
Farta  sacerdotum  tuimis  :  exiude  per  alvum 
Visi  exire  omnes,  magno  cum  murmure  olentes. 
Non  atiter  quara  cum  humanis  furibundus  ab  antiis 
It  sonus  et  naies  simul  aura  invadit  hiantes. 
Mille  scatent  et  miUe  alii  ;  trepidaie  tiraoie 
Ethnica  gens  ccepit  :  falsi  per  inane  volantes 
Eft'ugei-c  Dei — Desertaque  templa  relinquunt. 
Jam  magnum  crepitavit  equus,  mnx  orbis  et  alti 
Ingemuere  poli  :  tunc  tu  pater,  ultimus  omnium 
Maxime  Alexander,  ventrem  maturus  equiiium 
Deseris,  heu  proles  meliori  digue  parente.'' 
I  believe  Julian,  had  I  not  stopped  him,  would  have 
gone  through  the  whole  poem    (for,  as  I   observed 
in  most  of  the  characters  he  related,  the  aflTections  he 
had  enjoyed  while  he  personated  them  on  earth  still 
made  some  impression  on  him)  ;  but  I  begged  him  to 
omit  the  sequel  of  the  poem,  and  proceed  with  his 
history.  He  then  recollected  himself,  and,  smiling  at 
the  observation  which  by  intuition  he  perceived  I  had 
made,  continued  his  narration  as  follows  : 

"I  confess  to  you,"  says  he,  "that  the  delight  in  re- 
peating our  own  works  is  so  predominant  in  a  poet, 
that  I  find  nothing  can  totally  root  it  out  of  the  soul. 
Happy  would  it  be  for  those  persons  if  their  hearers 
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could  be  delighted  in  the  same  manner :  but  alas ! 
hence  that  inr/cns  solitudo  complained  of  by  Horace  : 
for  the  vanity  of  mankind  is  so  much  greedier  and 
more  general"  than  their  avarice,  tliat  no  beggar  is  so 
ill  received  by  them  as  he  who  solicits  their  praise. 

"  This  I  sufficiently  experienced  in  the  character 
of  a  poet ;  for  my  company  was  shunned  (I  believe 
on  this  account  chieily)  by  my  whole  house  :  nay, 
there  were  few  who  would  submit  to  hearing  me 
read  my  poetry,  even  at  the  price  of  sharing  in  my 
provisions.  Tlie  only  person  who  gave  me  audience 
was  a  brother  poet ;  he  indeed  fed  me  with  com- 
mendation very  liberally  :  but,  as  I  was  forced  to 
hear  and  commend  in  my  tui-n,  I  perhaps  bought 
his  attention  dear  enough. 

"  Well,  sir,  if  my  expectations  of  the  reward  I 
hoped  from  my  first  poem  had  baulked  me,  I  had 
now  still  greater  reason  to  complain ;  for,  instead  of 
being  preferred  or  commended  for  the  second,  I  was 
enjoined  a  very  severe  penance  by  my  superior,  for 
ludicrously  comparing  the  pope  to  a  fart.  My  poetry 
was  now  the  jest  of  every  company,  except  some 
few  who  spoke  of  it  with  detestation  ;  and  I  found 
that,  instead  of  recommending  me  to  preferment,  it 
had  effectually  barred  me  from  all  probability  of 
attaining  it. 

"  These  discouragements  liad  now  induced  mo  to 
lay  down  my  pen  and  write  no  more.  But,  as 
Juvenal  says, 

— 8i  discedas,  I-aqut'u  tenet  ambitiosi 
Consuotiiilo  mail. 

I  was  an  example  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  for 
I  soon  betook  myself  again  to  my  muse.  Indeed,  a 
poet  hath  the  same  happiness  with  a  man  who  is 
dotingly  fond  of  an  ugly  woman.  The  one  enjoys 
his  muse,  and  the  other  his  mistress,  Avith  a  pleasure 
very  little  abated  by  the  esteem  of  the  world,  and 
only  undervalues  their  taste  for  not  corresponding 
with  liis  own. 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  any  more  of  my 
poems  ;  they  had  all  the  same  fate  ;  and  though  in 
reality  some  of  my  latter  pieces  deserved  (I  may 
now  speak  it  without  the  imputation  of  vanity)  a 
better  success,  as  I  had  the  character  of  a  bad  writer, 
I  found  it  impossible  ever  to  obtain  the  reputation 
of  a  good  one.  Had  I  possessed  the  merit  of  Homer 
I  could  have  hoped  for  no  applause  ;  since  it  must 
have  been  a  profound  secret ;  for  no  one  would  now 
read  a  syllable  of  my  writings. 

"  The  poets  of  my  age  were,  as  I  believe  you 
know,  not  very  famous.  However,  there  was  one 
of  some  credit  at  that  time,  though  I  have  the  conso- 
lation to  know  his  works  are  all  perished  long  ago. 
The  malice,  envy,  and  hatred  I  bore  this  man  are 
inconceivable  to  any  but  an  author,  and  an  unsuc- 
cessful one  ;  I  never  could  bear  to  hear  him  well 
spoken  of,  and  writ  anonymous  satires  against  him, 
tliough  I  had  received  obligations  from  him  ;  indeed 
I  believe  it  would  have  been  an  absolute  impossi- 
bility for  him  at  any  rate  to  have  made  me  sincerely 
his  friend. 

"  I  have  heard  an  observation  which  was  made  by 
some  one  of  later  days,  that  there  are  no  worse  men 
than  bad  authors.  A  remark  of  the  same  kind  hath 
been  made  on  ugly  women,  and  the  truth  of  both 
stands  on  one  and  the  same  reason,  viz.  that  they  are 
both  tainted  with  that  cursed  and  detestable  vice  of 
envy;  which,  as  it  is  the  greatest  torment  to  the 
mind  it  inhabits,  so  is  it  capable  of  introducing  into 
It  a  total  corruption,  and  of  inspiring  it  to  the  coni- 
missiou  of  the  most  horrid  crimes  imaginable. 

'My  life  was  but  short;  for  I  soon  pined  myself 
o  death  with  the  vice  I  just  now  mentioned.  Minos 
told  me  I  was  infinitely  too  bad  for  Elysium  ;  and 


as  for  the  other  place,  the  devil  had  sworn  he  would 
never  entertain  a  poet  for  Orpheus's  sake  :  so  I  was 
forced  to  return  again  to  the  ulace  from  whence  I 

came." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


Julian  peiforms  the  parts  of  a  kniglit  and  a  dancing-mastev. 
"  I  NOW  mounted  tlie  stage  in  Sicily,  and  became  a 
knight-templar  ;  but,  as  my  adventures  differ  so  little 
from  those  I  have  recounted  you  in  the  character  of 
a  common  soldier,  I  shall  not  tire  you  with  repeti- 
tion. The  soldier  and  the  captain  differ  in  reality 
so  little  from  one  another,  that  it  requires  an  accurate 
judgment  to  distinguish  them  ;  the  latter  wears  finer 
clothes,  and  in  times  of  success  lives  somewhat  more 
delicately  ;  but  as  to  everything  else,  they  very  nearly 
resemble  one  another. 

"  My  next  step  was  into  France,  where  fortune 
assigned  me  the  part  of  a  dancing-master.  I  was 
so  expert  in  my  profession  that  I  was  brought  to 
court  in  my  youth,  and  had  the  heels  of  Philip  de 
Valois,  who  afterwards  succeeded  Charles  the  Fair, 
committed  to  my  direction. 

"  I  do  not  remember  that  in  any  of  the  characters 
in  which  I  appeared  on  earth  I  ever  assumed  to 
myself  a  greater  dignify,  or  thought  myself  of  more 
real  importance,  than  now.  I  looked  on  dancing 
as  the'greatest  excellence  of  human  nature,  and  on 
myself  as  the  greatest  proficient  in  it.  And,  indeed, 
this  seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  the  whole 
court ;  for  I  was  the  chief  instructor  of  the  youth  of 
both  sexes,  whose  merit  was  almost  entirely  defined 
by  the  advances  they  made  in  that  science  which  I 
had  the  honour  to  profess.  As  to  myself,  I  was  so 
fully  persuaded  of  this  truth,  that  I  not  only  slighted 
and  despised  those  who  were  ignorant  of  dancing, 
but  I  thought  the  highest  character  I  could  give  of 
any  man  was  that  he  made  a  graceful  bow  :  for  want 
of  wliich  accomplishment  I  had  a  sovereign  con- 
tempt for  most  persons  of  learning;  nay  for  some 
officers  in  the  army,  and  a  few  even  of  the  courtiers 
themselves. 

"  Though  so  little  of  my  youth  had  been  thrown 
away  in  what  they  call  literature  that  I  could  hardly 
write  and  read,  yet  I  composed  a  treatise  on  edu- 
cation ;  the  first  rudiments  of  which,  as  I  taught, 
were  to  instruct  a  child  in  the  science  of  coming 
handsomely  into  a  room.  In  this  I  corrected  many 
faults  of  my  predecessors,  particularly  that  of  being 
too  much  in  a  hurry,  and  instituting  a  child  in  the 
sublimer  parts  of  dancing  before  they  are  capable  of 
making  their  honours. 

"  But  as  I  have  not  now  the  same  high  opinion 
of  my  profession  which  I  had  then,  I  shall  not 
entertain  you  Avith  a  long  history  of  a  life  which 
consisted  of  borees  and  coupees.  Let  it  suffice  that 
I  lived  to  a  very  old  age  and  followed  my  business 
as  long  as  I  could  crawl.  At  length  I  revisited  my 
old  friend  Minos,  who  treated  me  with  very  little 
respect  and  bade  me  dance  back  again  to  earth. 

"  I  did  so,  and  was  now  once  more  born  an  English- 
man, bred  up  to  the  church,  and  at  length  arrived  to 
the  station  of  a  bishop. 

"Nothing  was  so  remarkable  in  this  character  as 
my  always  voting — *." 

*  Here  part  of  the  manuscript  is  lost,  and  that  a  very  consi- 
derable one,  as  appears  by  the  number  of  tlie  next  book  and 
chapter,  which  contains,  I  find,  the  history  of  Anna  Kolevn  ; 
Ijiit  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  introduced,  or  to  wliom 
the  narrative  is  told,  \vc  are  totally  lett  in  the  dark.  I  have 
only  to  remark,  that  this  chapter  is,  in  the  original  writ  in  a 
woman's  liand  :  and,  though  the  obscrvafions  in  it  are,  I  think, 
as  excellent  as  any  in  the  whole  volume,  there  seems  to  be  ii 
ililVerence  in  style  between  this  and  the  preceding  chapters; 
and.  as  it  is  the  character  of  a  woman  whicli  is  related,  I  am 
inclined  to  fancy  it  was  really  writteu  by  one  of  that  sex. 


WORLD  TO  THE  NEXT,  &c. 
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BOOK  XIX.— CHAPTER  YII. 

Wliereia  Anna  Boleyn  relates  the  history  of  her  life. 
•'  I  AM  going  now  truly  to  recount  a  life  which  from 
the  time  of  its  ceasing  has  been,  in  the  other  world, 
the  continual  subject  of  the  cavils  of  contending 
parties ;  the  one  making  me  as  black  as  hell,  the 
other  as  pure  and  innocent  as  the  inhabitants  of  this 
blessed  place  ;  the  mist  of  prejudice  blinding  their 
eyes,  and  zeal  for  what  they  themselves  profess  mak- 
ing everything  appear  in  that  light  which  they  think 
most  conduces  to  its  honour. 

"  My  infancy  was  spent  in  my  father's  house,  in 
those  childish  plays  which  are  most  suitable  to  that 
state,  and  I  think  this  was  one  of  the  happiest  parts 
of  my  life ;  for  my  parents  were  not  among  the 
number  of  those  who  look  upon  their  children  as  so 
many  objects  of  a  tyrannic  power,  but  I  was  re- 
garded as  the  dear  pledge  of  a  virtuous  love,  and  all 
my  little  pleasures  were  thought  from  their  indul- 
gence their  greatest  delight.  At  seven  years  old  I 
was  carried  into  France  with  tlie  king's  sister,  who 
was  married  to  tlie  French  king,  where  I  lived  with 
a  person  of  quality,  who  was  an  acquaintance  of  my 
ftither's.  I  spent  my  time  in  learning  those  things 
necessary  to  give  young  persons  of  fashion  a  polite 
education,  and  did  neither  good  nor  evil,  but  day 
passed  after  day  in  the  same  easy  way  till  I  was 
fourteen  ;  then  began  my  anxiety,  my  vanity  grew 
strong,  and  my  heart  fluttered  M'ith  joy  at  every 
compliment  paid  to  my  beauty  :  and  as  the  lady  with 
whom  I  lived  was  of  a  gay,  cheerful  disposition,  she 
kept  a  great  deal  of  company,  and  my  youth  and 
charms  made  me  the  continual  object  of  their  admi- 
ration. I  passed  some  little  time  in  those  exulting 
raptures  which  are  felt  by  every  woman  perfectly 
satisfied  Avith  herself  and  with  the  behaviour  of 
others  towards  her :  I  was,  when  very  young,  pro- 
moted to  be  maid  of  honour  to  her  majesty.  The 
court  was  frequented  by  a  young  nobleman  whose 
beauty  was  the  chief  subject  of  conversation  in  all 
assemblies  of  ladies.  The  delicacy  of  his  person, 
added  to  a  groat  softness  in  liis  manner,  gave  every- 
thing he  said  and  did  such  an  air  of  tenderness,  that 
every  woman  he  spoke  to  flattered  herself  with  be- 
ing the  object  of  his  love.  I  was  one  of  those  who 
was  vain  enough  of  my  own  charms  to  hope  to  make 
a  conquest  of  him  whom  the  whole  court  sighed  for. 
I  now  thought  every  other  object  below  my  notice  ; 
yet  the  only  pleasure  I  proposed  to  myself  in  this 
design  was,  the  triumphing  over  that  heart  which  I 
plainly  saw  all  the  ladies  of  the  highest  quality  and 
the  greatest  beauty  Avould  have  been  proud  of  pos- 
sessing. I  was  yet  too  young  to  be  very  artful  ; 
but  nature,  without  any  assistance,  soon  discovers  to 
a  man  who  is  used  to  gallantry  a  woman's  desire  to 
be  liked  by  him,  whether  that  desire  arises  from  any 
particular  choice  she  makes  of  him,  or  only  from 
vanity.  He  soon  perceived  my  thoughts,  and  grati- 
fied my  utmost  wishes  by  constantly  preferring  me 
before  all  other  women,  and  exerting  his  utmost 
gallantry  and  address  to  engage  my  affections.  This 
sudden  happiness,  which  I  then  thought  the  greatest 
I  could  have  had,  appeared  visible  in  all  my  actions  ; 
I  grew  so  gay  and  so  full  of  vivacity,  that  it  made  my 
person  appear  slill  to  a  better  advantage,  all  my  ac- 
quaintance pretending  to  be  fonder  of  me  than  ever : 
though,  young  as  I  was,  I  plainly  saw  it  was  but 
pretence,  for  through  all  their  endeavours  to  the  con- 
trary envy  would  often  break  forth  in  sly  insinua- 
tions and  malicious  sneers,  which  gave  me  fresh 
matter  of  triumph,  and  frequent  opportunities  of  in- 
sulting them,  whicli  I  never  let  slip,  for  now  first 
my  female  heart  grew  sensible  of  the  spiteful  plea- 
sure of  seeing  another  languish  for  what  I  enjoyed. 


Whilst  I  was  in  the  height  of   my  happiness  her 
majesty  fell  ill  of  a  languishing  distemper,   whicli 
obliged  her  to  go  into  the  country  for  the  change  of 
air  :  my  place  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  attend  her, 
and  which  way  he  brought  it  about  I  can't  imagine, 
but  my  young  hero  found  means  to  be   one   of  that 
small  train  that  waited  on  my  royal  mistress,  although 
she  went  as  privately  as  possible.      Hitherto   all  the 
interviews  I  had  ever  had  with  him  were  in  public, 
and  I  only  looked  on  him  as  the  fitter  object  to  feed 
that  pride  which  had  no  other  view  but  to  show  its 
power ;  but  now  the  scene  was  quite  changed.     My 
rivals  were  all  at  a  distance :  the  place  Ave  Avent  to 
Avas  as  charming  as  the  most  agreeable  natural  situa- 
tion, assisted  by  the  greatest  art,  could  make  it ;  the 
pleasant    solitary   Avalks,   the   singing  of    birds,   the 
tiiousand    pretty    romantic    scenes    this    delightful 
place    afforded,   gave   a  sudden   turn   to    my  mind  ; 
my  Avhole  soul  was  melted  into  softness,  and  all  my 
vanity  was  fled.      My  spark  Avas  too  much  used  to 
affairs  of  this   nature  not   to   perceive  this   change ; 
at  first  the  profuse   transports   of  his  joy   made   me 
believe  him  Avholly  mine,   auel  this  belief  gave  me 
such   happiness   that  no  language   affords  Avords  to 
express   it,   and  can  be  only  knoAvn  to  those  Avho 
have  felt  it.      But  this  was  of  a  very  short  duration, 
for  I  soon  found  I  had  to  do  Avith  one  of  those  men 
Avhose   only   end  in  the  pursuit   of  a  Avonian   is  to 
make  her  fall  a  victim  to  an  insatiable  desire  to  be 
admired.      His  designs  had  succeeded,   and  uoav  he 
every  day  grcAV  colder,  and,  as  if  by  infatuation,  my 
passion  every  day  increased ;  and,  notwithstanding 
all  my  resolutions  and  endeavours  to  the  contrary, 
my  rage  at  the  disappointment  at  once  both   of  my 
love  and  pride,  and  at  the  finding  a  passion  fixed  in 
my  breast   I  kncAV  not  hoAV  to  conquer,  broke  out 
into  that  inconsistent  behaviour  Avhich  must  ahvays 
be  the  consequence  of  violent  passions.    One  moment 
I  reproached   him,   the  next  I  grcAv  to  tenderness 
and  blamed  myself,  and  thought  I  fancied  Avhat  Avas 
not  true  :  liesaAV  my  struggle   and  triumphed  in  it; 
but,  as  he  had  not  Avitnesses  enough  there  of  his  vic- 
tory to  give  him  the  full  enjoyment  of  it,   he  greAV 
Aveary  of  the  country  and  returned  to  Paris,  and  left 
me  in  a  condition  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  describe. 
My  mind  Avas  like  a  city  up  in  arms,  all   confusion  ; 
and  every  ncAV  thought  Avas  a  fresh  disturber   of  my 
peace.     Sleep  quite  forsook  me,  and  the  anxiety  I 
suffered  thrcAV  me   into  a  fever  Avhich  had   like  to 
have  cost  me  my  life.     With  great  care  I  recovered, 
but  the  violence  of  the  distemper  left  such  a  Aveak- 
ness  on  my  body  that  the  disturbance  of  my  mind 
was  greatly  assuaged  ;  and  noAV  I  began  to  comfort 
myself  in  the  reflection  that  this  gentleman's  being 
a  finished  coquet  Avas    very  likely  the  only   thing 
could  have  preserved  me  ;  for  he  Avas  the  only  man 
from   Avhom  I  was  ever  in  any    danger.     By  that 
time  I  Avas  got  tolerably  Avell  Ave  returned  to  Paris  ; 
and  I  confess  I  both  Avished  and  feared  to  see  this 
cause  of  all  my  pain  :  hoAvever,  I  hoped,  by  the  help 
of  my  resentment,   to  be  able  to  meet  him  Avith  in- 
difference.     This  employed    my   thoughts    till    our 
arrival.       The  next  day  there  Avas  a  very  full  court 
to  congratulate   the  queen  on  her    recovery ;    and 
among    the    rest   my    love    appeared    dressed    and 
adorned  as  if  he  designed  some  ncAv  conquest.     In- 
stead of  seeing  a  Avoman  he  despised  and  slighted, 
he   approached  me  Avith  that   assured  air  Avhich  is 
common   to    successful   coxcombs.       At    the    same 
time    I    perceived    I  Avas   surrounded    by  all  those 
ladies  Avho  Avere  on  his  account  my  greatest  enemies, 
and,  in  revenge,  Avished   for  nothing  more  than  to 
see  me  make  a  ridiculous  figure.     This  situation  so 
perplexed  my  thoughts,  that  Avheu  he   came   near 
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enough  to  speak  to  me,  I  fainted  away  in  Ins  arms. 
Had  I  studied  which  way  I  could  gratify  him  most, 
it  was  impossible  to  have  done  anything  to  have 
pleased  him  more.  Some  that  stood  by  brought 
smelling-bottles,  and  used  means  for  my  recovery  ; 
and  I  was  welcomed  to  returning  lite  by  all  those 
ill-natured  repartees  which  women  _  enraged  by- 
envy  are  capable  of  venting.  One  cried,  '  A\  ell,  I 
never  thought  my  lord  had  anything  so  frightful  m 
his  person  or  so  fierce  in  his  manner  as  to  strike  a 
young  lady  dead  at  the  sight  of  him.'  '  No,  no,'  says 
another,  '  some  ladies'  senses  are  more  apt  to  be  hur- 
ried by  agreeable  than  disagreeable  objects.'  With 
many  more  such  sort  of  speeches  which  showed 
more  malice  than  wit.  This  not  being  able  to  bear, 
trembling,  and  with  but  just  strength  enough  to 
move,  I  crawled  to  my  coach  and  hurried  home. 
When  I  was  alone,  and  thought  on  what  had  hap- 
pened to  me  in  a  public  court,  I  was  at  first  driven 
to  the  utmost  despair  ;  but  afterwards,  when  I  came 
to  reflect,  1  believe  this  accident  contributed  more 
to  my  being  cured  of  my  passion  than  any  other 
could  have  done.  I  began  to  think  the  only  method 
to  pique  the  man  who  had  used  me  so  barbarously, 
and  to  be  revenged  on  my  spiteful  rivals  was  to  re- 
cover that  beauty  which  was  then  languid  and  had 
lost  its  lustre,  to  let  them  see  I  had  still  charms 
enough  to  engage  as  many  lovers  as  I  could  desire, 
and  that  I  could  yet  rival  them  who  had  thus  cruelly 
insulted  me.  These  pleasing  hopes  revived  my 
sinking  spirits,  and  worked  a  more  effectual  cure  on 
me  than  all  the  philosophy  and  advice  of  the  wisest 
men  could  have  done.  I  now  employed  all  my 
time  and  care  in  adorning  my  person,  and  studying 
the  surest  means  of  engaging  the  affections  of  others, 
while  I  myself  continued  quite  indifferent ;  for  I  re- 
solved for  the  future,  if  ever  one  soft  thought  made 
its  way  to  my  heart,  to  fly  the  object  of  it,  and  by 
new  lovers  to  drive  the  image  from  my  breast.  I 
consulted  my  glass  every  morning,  and  got  such  a 
command  of  my  counteiiace  that  I  could  suit  it  to 
the  different  tastes  of  variety  of  lovers  ;  and  though 
I  was  young,  for  I  was  not  yet  above  seventeen,  yet 
my  public  way  of  life  gave  me  such  continual  op- 
portunities of  conversing  with  men,  and  the  strong 
desire  I  now  had  of  pleasing  them  led  me  to  make 
such  constant  observations  on  everything  they  said 
or  did,  that  I  soon  found  out  the  different  methods 
of  dealing  with  them.  I  observed  that  most  men 
generally  liked  in  women  Avhat  was  most  opposite 
to  their  own  characters ;  therefore,  to  the  grave  solid 
man  of  sense  I  endeavoured  to  appear  sprightly  and 
full  of  spirit ;  to  the  witty  and  gay,  soft  and  languish- 
ing ;  to  the  amorous  (for  they  want  no  increase  of 
their  passions),  cold  and  reserved ;  to  the  fearful 
and  backward,  warm  and  full  of  fire  ;  and  so  of  all 
the  rest.  As  to  beaux,  and  all  those  sort  of  men, 
whose  desires  are  centered  in  the  satisfaction  of 
their  vanity,  I  had  learned  by  sad  experience  the 
only  way  to  deal  with  them  was  to  laugh  at  them 
and  let  their  own  good  opinion  of  themselves  be  the 
only  support  of  their  hopes.  I  knew,  while  I 
could  net  other  followers,  I  was  sure  of  them ; 
for  the  only  sign  of  modesty  they  ever  give  is  that 
of  not  depending  on  their  own  judgments,  but  fol- 
lowing the  opinions  of  the  greatest  number.  Thus 
fm-nished  with  maxims,  and  grown  wise  by  past 
errors,  I  in  a  manner  began  the  world  again  :  I  ap- 
peared in  all  public  places  handsomer  and  more 
lively  than  ever,  to  the  amazement  of  every  one  who 
saw  me  and  had  heard  of  the  aftair  between  me 
and  my  lord.  He  himself  was  much  surprised  and 
vexed  at  this  sudden  change,  nor  could  he  account 
how  it  was  possible  for  me  so  soon  to  shake  off 


those  chains  he  thought  he  had  fixed  on  me  for  life  ; 
nor  was  he  willing  to  lose  his  conquest  in  this  man- 
ner. He  endeavoured  by  all  means  possible  to  talk 
to  me  again  of  love,  but  I  stood  fixed  to  my  resolu- 
tion (in  which  I  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  crowd 
of  admirers  that  daily  surrounded  me)  never  to  let 
him  explain  himself:  for,  notwithstanding  all  my 
pride,  I  found  the  first  impression  the  heart  receives 
of  love  is  so  strong  that  it  requires  the  most  vigilant 
care  to  prevent  a  relapse.  Now  I  lived  three  years 
in  a  constant  round  of  diversions,  and  was  made  the 
perfect  idol  of  all  the  men  that  came  to  court  of  all 
ages  and  all  characters.  I  had  several  good  matches 
offered  me,  hut  I  thought  none  of  them  equal  to  my 
merit ;  and  one  of  my  greatest  pleasures  was  to  see 
those  women  who  had  pretended  to  rival  me  often 
glad  to  marry  those  whom  I  had  refused.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding this  great  success  of  my  schemes,  I 
cannot  say  I  Avas  perfectly  happy  ;  for  every  woman 
that  was  taken  the  least  notice  of,  and  every  man  that 
was  insensible  to  my  arts,  gave  me  as  much  pain  as 
all  the  rest  gave  me  pleasure  ;  and  sometimes  little 
underhand  plots  which  were  laid  against  my  de- 
signs would  succeed  in  spite  of  my  care  :  so  that  I 
really  began  to  grow  weary  of  this  manner  of  life, 
when  my  father,  returning  from  his  embassy  in 
France,  took  me  home  with  him,  and  carried  me  to  a 
little  pleasant  country-house,  where  there  was  nothing 
grand  or  superfluous,  but  everything  neat  and  agree- 
able. There  I  led  a  life  perfectly  solitary.  At  first 
the  time  hung  very  heavy  on  my  hands,  and  I  wanted 
all  kind  of  employment,  and  I  had  very  like  to  have 
fallen  into  the  height  of  the  vapours,  from  no  other 
reason  but  from  want  of  knowing  what  to  do  with 
myself.  But  Avhen  I  had  lived  here  a  little  time  I 
found  such  a  calmness  in  my  mind,  and  such  a  dif- 
ference between  this  and  the  restless  anxieties  I  had 
experienced  in  a  court,  that  I  began  to  share  the 
tranquillity  that  visibly  appeared  in  everything  round 
me.  I  set  myself  to  do  works  of  fancy,  and  to  raise 
little  flower-gardens,  with  many  such  innocent  rural 
amusements ;  which,  although  they  are  not  capable  of 
affording  any  great  pleasure,  yet  they  give  that  se- 
rene turn  to  the  mind  which  I  think  much  preferable 
to  anything  else  human  nature  is  made  susceptible 
of.  I  now  resolved  to  spend  the  rest  of  my 
days  here,  and  that  nothing  should  allure  me  from 
this  sweet  retirement,  to  be  again  tossed  about  with 
tempestuous  passions  of  any  kind.  Whilst  I  was  in 
this  situation  my  lord  Percy,  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland's eldest  son,  by  an  accident  of  losing  his 
way  after  a  fox-chase,  was  met  by  my  father  about  a 
mile  from  our  house  ;  he  came  home  with  him,  only 
with  a  design  of  dining  with  us,  but  was  so  taken 
with  me  that  he  staid  three  days.  I  had  too  much 
experience  in  all  affairs  of  this  kind  not  to  see  presently 
the  influence  I  had  on  him  ;  but  I  was  at  that  time 
so  entirely  free  from  all  ambition,  that  even  the  pros- 
pect of  being  a  countess  had  no  effect  on  me  ;  and  I 
then  thought  nothing  in  the  world  could  have  bribed 
me  to  have  changed  my  way  of  life.  This  young 
lord,  who  was  just  in  his  bloom,  found  his  passion 
so  strong,  he  could  not  endure  a  long  absence,  but 
returned  again  in  a  week,  and  endeavoured,  by  all 
the  means  he  could  think  of,  to  engage  me  to  return 
his  affection.  He  addressed  me  with  that  tender- 
ness and  respect  which  women  on  earth  think  can 
flow  from  nothing  but  real  love  ;  and  very  often  told 
me  that,  unless  he  could  be  so  happy  as  by  his  assi- 
duity and  care  to  make  himself  agreeable  to 
me,  although  he  knew  my  father  would  eagerly  em- 
brace any  proposal  from  him,  yet  he  would  suffer 
that  last  of  miseries  of  never  seeing  me  more  rather 
than  owe  his  own  happiness  to  anything  that  might 
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be  the  least  contradiction  to  my  inclinations.  This 
manner  of  proceeding  had  something  in  it  so  noble 
and  generous,  that  by  degrees  it  raised  a  sensation 
in  me  which  I  know  not  how  to  describe,  nor  by 
what  name  to  call  it :  it  Avas  nothing  like  my  former 
passion :  for  there  was  no  turbulence,  no  uneasy 
waking  nights  attending  it,  but  all  I  could  with 
honour  grant  to  oblige  him  appeared  to  me  to  be 
justly  due  to  his  truth  and  love,  and  more  the  effect 
of  gratitude  than  of  any  desire  of  my  own.  The 
character  I  had  heard  of  him  from  my  father  at  my 
first  returning  to  England,  in  discoursing  of  the 
young  nobility,  convinced  me  that  if  I  was  his  wife 
I  should  have  the  perpetual  satisfaction  of  knowing 
every  action  of  his  must  be  approved  by  all  the  sen- 
sible part  of  mankind ;  so  that  very  soon  I  began  to 
have  no  scruple  left  but  that  of  leaving  my  little 
scene  of  quietness,  and  venturing  again  into  the 
Avorld.  But  this,  by  his  continual  application  and 
submissive  behaviour,  by  degrees  entirely  vanished, 
and  I  agreed  he  should  take  his  own  time  to  break 
it  to  my  father,  whose  consent  he  was  not  long  in 
obtaining  ;  for  such  a  match  was  by  no  means  to  be 
refused.  There  remained  nothing  now  to  be  done 
but  to  prevail  with  the  earl  of  Northumberland  to 
comply  with  what  his  son  so  ardently  desired ;  for 
which  purpose  he  set  out  immediately  for  London, 
and  begged  it  as  the  greatest  favour  that  I  would 
accompany  my  father,  who  was  also  to  go  thither 
the  week  following.  I  could  not  refuse  his  request, 
and  as  soon  as  we  arrived  in  town  he  flew  to  me 
with  the  greatest  raptures  to  inform  me  his  father 
Avas  so  good  that,  finding  his  happiness  depended  on 
his  answer,  he  had  given  him  free  leave  to  act  in  this 
affair  as  would  best  please  himself,  and  that  he  had 
now  no  obstacle  to  prevent  his  wishes.  It  was  then 
the  beginning  of  the  winter,  and  the  time  for  our 
marriage  was  fixed  for  the  latter  end  of  March  :  the 
consent  of  all  parties  made  his  access  to  me  very 
easy,  and  we  conversed  together  both  with  innocence 
and  pleasure.  As  his  fondness  was  so  great  that  he 
contrived  all  the  methods  possible  to  keep  me  con- 
tinually in  his  sight,  he  told  me  one  morning  he  was 
commanded  by  his  father  to  attend  him  to  court  that 
evening,  and  begged  I  would  be  so  good  as  to  meet 
him  there.  I  was  now  so  used  to  act  as  he  would 
have  me  that  I  made  no  difficulty  of  complying  with 
his  desire.  Two  days  after  this,  I  was  very  much 
surprised  at  perceiving  such  a  melancholy  in 
his  countenance,  and  alteration  in  his  behaviour,  as 
I  could  no  way  account  for  ;  but,  by  importunity,  at 
last  I  got  from  him  that  cardinal  Wolsey,  for  what 
reason  he  knew  not,  had  peremptorily  forbid  him  to 
think  any  more  of  me  :  and,  when  he  urged  that  his 
father  was  not  displeased  with  it,  the  cardinal,  in 
his  imperious  manner,  answered  him,  he  should  give 
his  father  such  convincing  reasons  why  it  would  be 
attended  with  great  inconveniences,  that  he  was  sure 
he  could  bring  him  to  be  of  his  opinion.  On  which 
he  turned  from  him,  and  gave  him  no  opportunity 
of  replying.  I  could  not  imagine  what  design  the 
cardinal  could  have  in  intermeddling  in  this  match, 
and  I  was  still  more  perplexed  to  find  that  my  father 
treated  my  lord  Percy  with  much  more  coldness 
than  usual ;  he  too  saw  it,  and  we  both  wondered 
what  could  possibly  be  the  cause  of  all  this.  But  it 
was  not  long  before  the  mystery  was  all  made  clear 
by  my  father,  who,  sending  for  me  one  day  into  his 
chamber,  let  me  into  a  secret  which  was  as  little 
wished  for  as  expected.  He  began  with  the  surpris- 
ing effects  of  youth  and  beauty,  and  the  madness  of 
letting  go  those  advantages  they  might  procui'e  us 
till  it  was  too  late,  when  we  might  wisli  in  vain 
to  bring  them   back  again.    I  stood  amazed  at  this 


beginning ;  he  saw  my  confusion,  and  bid  me 
sit  down  and  attend  to  what  he  was  going  to  tell  me, 
which  was  of  the  greatest  consequence ;  and  he 
hoped  I  would  be  wise  enough  to  take  his  advice, 
and  act  as  he  should  think  best  for  my  future  welfare. 
He  then  asked  me  if  I  should  not  be  much  pleased 
to  be  a  queen?  I  answered,  with  the  greatest  ear- 
nestness, that,  so  far  from  it,  I  would  not  live  in  a 
court  again  to  be  the  greatest  queen  in  the  world ; 
that  I  had  a  lover  who  was  both  desirous  and  able  to 
raise  my  station  even  beyond  my  Avishes.  I  fovnid 
this  discourse  was  very  displeasing ;  my  father 
frowned,  and  called  me  a  romantic  fool,  and  said 
if  I  would  hearken  to  him  he  could  make  me  a 
queen;  for  the  cardinal  had  told  him  that  the 
king,  from  tlie  time  lie  saw  me  at  court  the  other 
night,  liked  me,  and  intended  to  get  a  divorce 
from  his  wife,  and  to  put  me  in  her  place  ;  and 
ordered  him  to  find  some  method  to  make  me  a 
maid  of  honour  to  her  present  majesty,  that  in 
the  mean  time  he  might  have  an  ojiportunity  of 
seeing  me.  It  is  impossible  to  express  the  astonish- 
ment these  words  threw  me  into ;  and,  notwith- 
standing that  the  moment  before,  Avhen  it  appeared 
at  so  great  a  distance,  I  was  very  sincere  in  my 
declaration  how  much  it  Avas  against  my  Aviil 
to  be  raised  so  high,  yet  now  the  prospect  came 
nearer,  I  confess  my  heart  fluttered,  and  my  eyes 
were  dazzled  with  a  vieAV  of  being  seated  on  a 
throne.  My  imagination  presented  before  me  all 
the  pomp,  power,  and  greatness  that  attend  a  croAvn ; 
and  I  Avas  so  perplexed  I  kncAV  not  what  to  answer, 
but  remained  as  silent  as  if  I  had  lost  the  use  of  my 
speech.  My  father,  who  guessed  Avhat  it  Avas  that 
made  me  in  this  condition,  proceeded  to  bring  all 
the  arguments  he  thought  most  likely  to  bend  me 
to  his  will ;  at  last  I  recovered  from  this  dream  of 
grandeur,  and  begged  him,  by  all  the  most  endear- 
ing names  I  could  think  of,  not  to  urge  me  dis- 
honourably to  forsake  the  man  Avho  I  was  con- 
vinced would  raise  me  to  an  empire  if  in  his  poAver, 
and  who  had  enough  in  his  poAver  to  give  me  all  I 
desired.  But  he  Avas  deaf  to  all  I  could  say,  and 
insisted  that  by  next  week  I  should  prepare  my- 
self to  go  to  court :  he  bid  me  consider  of  it,  and 
not  prefer  a  ridiculous  notion  of  honour  to  the  real 
interest  of  my  whole  family ;  but,  above  all  things, 
not  to  disclose  what  he  had  trusted  me  with.  On 
which  he  left  me  to  my  ovni  thoughts.  When  I  was 
alone  I  reflected  how  little  real  tenderness  this  beha- 
viour shoAved  to  me,  whose  happiness  he  did  not  at  all 
consult,  but  only  looked  on  me  as  a  ladder,  on  which 
he  could  climb  to  the  height  of  his  own  ambitious 
desires :  and  when  I  thought  on  his  fondness  for 
me  in  my  infancy  I  could  impute  it  to  nothing  but 
either  the  liking  me  as  a  plaything  or  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  vanity  in  my  beauty.  But  I  Avas  too 
much  divided  between  a  croAvn  and  my  engagement 
to  lord  Percy  to  spend  much  time  in  thinking  of 
anything  else  ;  and,  although  my  father  had  posi- 
tively forbid  me,  yet,  Avhen  he  came  next,  I  could 
not  help  acquainting  him  with  all  that  had  passed, 
Avith  the  reserA'e  only  of  the  struggle  in  my  oAvni 
mind  on  the  first  mention  of  being  a  queen.  I  ex- 
pected he  Avould  have  received  the  ncAVS  with  the 
greatest  agonies  ;  but  he  showed  no  A^ast  emotion : 
hoAvever,  he  could  not  help  turning  pale,  and,  tak- 
ing me  by  the  hand,  looked  at  me  Avith  an  air  of 
tenderness,  and  said,  '  If  being  a  queen  will  make 
you  happy,  and  it  is  in  your  poAver  to  be  so,  I  Avould 
not  for  the  world  prevent  it,  let  me  suffer  what  I 
Avill.'  This  amazing  greatness  of  mind  had  on  me 
quite  a  contrary  effect  from  what  it  ought  to  have 
had ;  for,  instead  of  increasing  my  love  for  him,  it 
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almost  put  an  end  to  it,  and  I  began  to  think,  ifhe 
could  part  with  me,  the  matter  was  not  much.    And 
I  am  convinced,  when  any  man  gives  up  the  posses- 
sion of  a  woman  whose   consent  he  has  once  ob- 
tained,  let  liis  motive  be  ever  so  generous,  he  will 
disoblige  her.     I  could  not  lielp  showing  my  dissa- 
tisfaction, and  told  him  I  was  very  glad  this  affair 
sat  so  easily  on  him.     He  had  not  power  to  answer, 
hut  was  so  su.ldenly  struck  with  this  unexpected  ill- 
natured  turn   1   gave  his  behaviour,   tliat  he   stood 
amazed  for  some  time,  and  then  bowed  and  left  me. 
iSfow  I  was  again  left  to  my   own  reflections  ;    but 
to  make  anything  intelligible   out  of  them  is  quite 
impossible:' I  wished   to   be  a  queen,   and  I  wislied 
I  might  not  be  one :  I  would   have  my  lord  Percy 
happy  without  me ;  and  yet  I  would  not  have  the 
power  of  my  charms  be  so  weak  that  he  could  bear 
the  thought  of  life  after  being  disappointed  in  my 
love.     But  the  result  of  all  these  confused  thoughts 
was   a  resolution  to   obey  my  father.     I  am  afraid 
there  was  not  much  duty  in  the  case,  though  at  that 
time  I  was  glad  to  take 'hold  of  that  small   shadow 
to  save  me  from  looking  on  my  own   actions  in  tlie 
true  light.     When  my  lover  came  again  I  looked  on 
him  with  tliat  coldness  that  he   could  not  bear,  on 
purpose  to  rid  myself  of  all  importunity  :  for  since 
1  hud  resolved  to  use  him  ill  I  regarded  him  as  the 
monument  of  my  shame,  and  his  every  look  appeared 
to  me  to  upbraid  me.     JNIy  father  soon  carried  me  to 
court;  there   I  had  no   very  hard  part  to  act;  for, 
with  the  experience   I  had  had  of  mankind,  I  could 
find  no  difficulty  in  managing  a  man  who  liked  me, 
and  for  whom  I  not  only"  did  not  care   but  had  an 
utter  aversion  to :  but  this  aversion  he  believed  to 
be  virtue  ;  for  how  credulous  is  a  man  who  has  an 
inclination  to  believe '.     And  I  took  care  sometimes 
to  drop  words  of  cottages  and  love,  and  how  happy 
the  woman  was  who   fixed  her   affections   on  a  man 
in  such  a  station  of  life   that  she   might  show  her 
love  without  being  suspected   of  hypocrisy  or  mer- 
cenary views.     All  this  was  swallowed  very  easily 
by  the  amorous   king,  who  pushed  on  the  divorce 
Avitli    the   utmost   impetuosity,    although   the    affair 
lasted  a  good  m  bile,  and  I  remained  most  part  of  the 
time  behind  the  curtain.     "Whenever  the  king  men- 
tioned it  to  me  I  used  such  arguments  against  it  as 
I  thought   the  most  likely  to  make  him  the  more 
eager  for  it ;  begging  that,  unless  his  conscience  was 
really  touched,   he   would  not  on   my  account  give 
any  grief  to  liis  virtuous  queen;  for  in   being  her 
handmaid  I  thought  myself  highly  honoured  ;  and 
that  I  would  not  only  forego  a  crown,  but  even  give 
up  the  pleasure  of  ever  seeing  him  more,  rather  than 
wrong   my  royal   mistress.      This  way  of  talking, 
V   joined  to  his  eager  desire  to  possess  my  person,  con- 
vinced the  king  so  strongly  of  my  exalted  merit,  that 
he  thought  it  a  meritorious   act  to  displace  the  wo- 
man (whom  he  could  not  have  so  good  an  opinion 
of,  because  he  was  tired  of  her),  and  to  put  me  in 
her  place.     After  about  a  year's  stay  at  court,  as  the 
king's  love  to  me  began  to  be   talked    of,    it  was 
thought  proper  to  remove  me,  that  there  might  be 
no  umbrage  given  to  the  queen's  party.    I  was  forced 
to  comply  with  tliis,  though  greatly  against  my  will ; 
for  I  was  very  jealous  that  absence  might  change  the 
king's  mind.     I  retired  again  with  my  father  to   his 
country  scat,  but  it  had  no  longer  those  charms  for 
me  which  I  once  enjoyed   there  ;  for  my  mind  was 
now   too   much  taken  up    with    ambition  to  make 
room  for  any  other  thoughts.     During  my  stay  here 
my  royal  lover  often  sent  gentlemen  to  me  with  mes- 
sages  and  letters,  which  I  always  answered   in  the 
manner  I  thought  would  best  bring  about  my   de- 
signs, which  were  to  come  back  again  to  court.     In 


all  the  letters  that   passed  between   us    there   was 
sometliing  so  kingly  and  commanding  in  his,  and  so 
deceitful  and  submissive  in  mine,  that  I  sometimes 
could   not   help  reiiecting  on  the  difference  betwixt 
this  correspondence   and  that  with   lord  Percy  ;  yet 
I  was  so  pressed  forward  by  the  desire  of  a  crown,  I 
could  not  think  of  turning  back.     In  all  I  wrote  I 
continually  praised  his  resolution  of  letting  me  be 
at  a  distance   from  him,   since   at  this   time   it  con- 
duced indeed  to  my  honour ;  but,  what  was  of  ten 
times  more  weight  with  me,  1  thought  it  was  neces- 
sary for  his  ;  and  I  would  sooner  suffer  anything  in 
the  world  than  be  any  means  of  hurt  to  him,  either 
in  his  interest   or   reputation.     I  always  gave  some 
hints  of  ill  health,  with  some  reflections  how  neces- 
sary the  peace  of  the  mind  was  to  that  of  the  body. 
By" these  means  I  brought  him  to  reeal  me  again  by 
the   most   absolute   command,  which    I,   for  a  little 
time,  artfully  delayed  (for  I   knew   the  impatience 
of  his  temper  would  not  bear  any  contradiction), 
till  he  made  my  father  in  a  manner  force  me  to  what 
I  most  wished,  with  the  utmost  appearance  of  re- 
luctance on  my  side.     When  I  had  gained  this  point 
I  began  to   think  which   way  I  could  separate  the 
king  from  the  ([ueen,    for  hitherto  they  lived  in  the 
same  house.     The  lady  Mary,  the  queen's  daughter, 
being  then  about  sixteen,  I  sought  for  emissaries  of 
her  own  age  that  I  could  confide   in,  to  instil  into 
her  mind  disrespectful  thoughts  of  her  father,  and 
make  a  jest  of  the  tenderness  of  his  conscience  about 
the  divorce.      I   knew  she  had  naturally   strong  pas- 
sions, and  that  young  people    of  that  age  are  apt 
to  think  those  that  pretend  to   be  their  friends  are 
really  so,  and  only  speak  their  minds  freely.    I  after- 
wards contrived  to  have   every  word  she  spoke  of 
him  carried  to  the  king,  who  took  it  all  as  I  could 
wish,  and  fancied  those  things  did  not  come  at  first 
from  the    young  lady,   but  from  her   mother.      He 
would  often  talk  of  it  to  me,  and  I  agreed  with  him 
in  his  sentiments  ;  but  then,  as  a  great  proof  of  my 
goodness,  I  always  endeavoured  to    excuse  her,  by 
saying  a  lady  so  long  time  used  to  be  a  royal  queen 
might  naturally  be  a  little   exasperated  with  those 
she  fancied  would  throw  her  from  that  station  she  so 
justly  deserved.     By  these  sort  of  plots  I  found  the 
"way  to  make   the  king  angry  with  the  queen ;  for 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  make  a  man  angry  with  a 
woman  he  wants  to  be  rid  of,  and  who  stands  in  the 
way  between  him  and   his  pleasures  ;  so  that  now 
the  king,  on   the  pretence  of  the  queen's  obstinacy 
ill  a  point  where  his  conscience  was  so  tenderly  con- 
cerned, parted  with  her.     Everything  was  now  plain 
before  me  ;  I  had  nothing  farther  to  do  but  to  let 
the  king  alone   to  his   own  desires  ;  and  I   had  no 
reason  to  fear,  since  they  had  carried  him  so  far,  but 
that  they  would  urge  him  on  to  do  everything  I  aimed 
at.     I  was  created  marchioness  of  Pembroke.     This 
dignity  sat  very  easy  on  me  ;  for  the  thoughts  of  a 
much 'higher  title  took  from  me  all  feeling  of  this  ; 
and  I  looked  upon  being  a  marchioness  as  a  trifle, 
not  that  I  saw  the  bauble  in   its  true  light,  but  be- 
cause it  fell  short  of  what  I  had  figured  to  myself  I 
should  soon  obtain.     The  king's   desires  grew  very 
impatient,  and  it  was  not  long  before  I  was  privately 
married  to   him.     I  was  no   sooner  his  wife   than  I 
found  all  the  queen  come  upon  me ;  I  felt  myself 
conscious  of  royalty,  and  even  the  faces  of  my  most 
intimate    acquaintance    seemed   to    me    to  be   qviite 
strange.    I  hardly  knew  them  :  height  had  turned  my 
head,  and  I  was 'like  a  man  placed  on  a  monument, 
to  whose  sight  all  creatures  at  a  great  distance  below 
him    appear   like   so   many  little    pigmies    crawling 
about  on  the  earth  ;  and  the   prospect  so  greatly  de- 
lighted me,  that  I  did  not  presently  consider  that  in 
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Loth  cases  descending  a  few  steps  erected  by  human 
hands  would  place  us  in  the  nvnnber  of  those  very 
pigmies  who  appeared  so  despicable.  Our  marriage 
was  kept  private  for  some  time,  for  it  Avas  not  thought 
proper  to  make  it  public  (the  affair  of  the  divorce  not 
being  finished)  till  the  birth  of  my  daughter  Eliza- 
beth made  it  necessary.  But  all  who  saw  me  knew 
it ;  for  my  manner  of  speaking  and  acting  was  so 
much  changed  witli  my  station,  that  all  around  me 
plainly  perceived  I  was  sure  I  was  a  queen.  While 
it  was  a  secret  I  had  yet  something  to  wish  for  ;  I 
could  not  be  perfectly  satisfied  till  all  the  world  was 
acquainted  with  my  fortune  :  but  when  my  corona- 
tion was  over,  and  I  was  raised  to  the  height  of  my 
ambition,  instead  of  finding  myself  happy,  I  was  in 
reality  more  miserable  than  ever  ;  for,  besides  that 
the  aversion  I  had  naturally  to  the  king  was  much 
more  difficult  to  dissemble  after  marriage  than  before, 
and  grew  into  a  perfect  detestation,  my  imagination, 
which  liad  tlius  warmly  pursued  a  crown,  grew  cool 
when  I  was  in  the  possession  of  it,  and  gave  me  time 
to  reflect  what  mighty  matter  I  had  gained  by  all  this 
bustle  ;  and  I  often  used  to  think  myself  in  the  case 
of  the  fox-hunter,  who,  when  he  has  toiled  and 
sweated  all  day  in  the  chase  as  if  some  unheard-of 
blessing  was  to  crown  his  success,  finds  at  last  all 
he  has  got  by  his  labour  is  a  stinking  nauseous  ani- 
mal. But  my  condition  was  yet  worse  than  his;  for 
he  leaves  the  loathsome  wretch  to  be  torn  by  his 
hounds,  whilst  I  was  obliged  to  fondle  mine,  and 
meanly  pretend  him  to  be  the  object  of  my  love.  P^or 
the  whole  time  I  was  in  this  envied,  this  exalted 
state,  I  led  a  continual  life  of  hypocrisy,  which  I  now 
know  nothing  on  earth  can  compensate.  I  had  no 
companion  but  the  man  I  hated.  I  dared  not  dis- 
close my  sentiments  to  any  person  about  me,  nor 
did  any  one  presume  to  enter  into  any  freedom  of 
conversation  with  me ;  but  all  who  spoke  to  me 
talked  to  the  queen,  and  not  to  me  ;  for  they  would 
have  said  just  the  same  things  to  a  drcsscd-up  puppet, 
if  the  king  had  taken  a  fancy  to  call  it  his  wife.  And 
as  I  knew  every  woman  in  the  court  was  my  enemy, 
from  thinking  she  had  much  more  right  than  I  had 
to  the  place  1  filled,  I  thought  myself  as  unhappy  as 
if  I  had  been  placed  in  a  wild  wood,  where  there  was 
no  human  creature  for  me  to  speak  to,  in  a  continual 
fear  of  leaving  any  traces  of  my  footsteps,  lest  I 
should  be  found  by  some  dreadful  monster,  or  stung 
by  snakes  and  adders  ;  for  such  are  spiteful  women 
to  the  objects  of  their  envy.  In  this  worst  of  all 
situations  I  was  obliged  to  hide  my  melancholy  and 
appear  cheerful.  This  threw  me  into  an  error  the 
other  way,  and  I  sometimes  fell  into  a  levity  in  my 
behaviour  that  was  afterwards  made  use  of  to  my  dis- 
advantage. I  had  a  son  dead-born,  which  I  per- 
ceived abated  something  of  the  king's  ardour  ;  for  his 
temper  could  not  brook  the  least  disappointment. 
This  gave  me  no  uneasiness ;  for,  not  considering 
the  consequences,  I  could  not  help  being  best  pleased 
when  I  had  least  of  his  company.  Afterwards  I 
found  he  had  cast  his  eyes  on  one  of  my  maids  of 
honour;  and,  whether  it  was  owing  to  any  art  of 
hers,  or  only  to  the  king's  violent  passions,  I  was 
in  the  end  used  even  worse  than  my  former  mistress 
liad  been  by  my  means.  The  decay  of  the  king's 
affection  was  presently  seen  by  all  those  court-syco- 
phants who  continually  watch  the  motions  of  royal 
eyes  ;  and  the  moment  they  found  they  could  be 
heard  against  me  they  turned  my  most  innocent  ac- 
tions and  words,  nay,  even  my  very  looks,  into  proofs 
of  the  blackest  crimes.    The  king,  who  was  impatient 


to  enjoy  liis  new  love,  lent  a  willing  ear  to  all  my 
accusers,  who  found  ways  of  making  him  jealous  that 
I  was  false  to  his  bed.  He  would  not  so  easily  have 
believed  anything  against  me  before,  but  he  was  now 
glad  to  flatter  himself  that  he  had  found  a  reason  to 
do  just  what  he  had  resolved  upon  without  a  reason  ; 
and  on  some  slight  pretences  and  hearsay  evidence  I 
was  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  the  lady  who  was  my 
greatest  enemy  was  appointed  to  watch  me  and  lie 
in  the  same  chamber  with  me.  This  was  really  as 
bad  a  punishment  as  my  death,  for  she  insulted  me 
with  those  keen  reproaches  and  spiteful  Avitticisms, 
which  threw  me  into  such  vapours  and  violent  fits 
that  I  knew  not  what  I  uttered  in  this  condition. 
Slie  pretended  I  had  confessed  talking  ridiculous  stuff 
with  a  set  of  low  fellows  whom  I  had  hardly  ever  taken 
notice  of,  as  could  have  imposed  on  none  but  such 
as  were  resolved  to  believe.  I  was  brought  to  my 
trial,  and,  to  blacken  me  the  more,  accused  of  con- 
versing criminally  witli  my  own  brotlier,  whom  in- 
deed I  loved  extremely  well,  but  never  looked  on 
him  in  any  other  light  than  as  my  friend.  However, 
I  was  condemned  to  be  beheaded,  or  burnt,  as  the 
king  pleased  ;  and  he  was  graciously  pleased,  from 
the  great  remains  of  his  love,  to  choose  the  mildest 
sentence.  I  was  much  less  shocked  at  this  manner 
of  ending  my  life  than  I  should  have  been  in  any 
other  station :  but  I  had  had  so  little  enjoyment 
from  the  time  I  had  been  a  queen,  that  death  was 
the  less  dreadful  to  me.  The  chief  tilings  that  lay 
on  my  conscience  were  tlie  arts  I  had  made  use  of  to 
induce  the  king  to  part  with  the  queen,  my  ill  usage 
of  lady  Mary,  and  my  jilting  lord  Percy.  However, 
I  endeavoured  to  calm  my  mind  as  well  as  I  could, 
and  hoped  these  crimes  would  be  forgiven  me  ;  for 
in  other  respects  I  had  led  a  very  innocent  life,  and 
always  did  all  the  good-natured  actions  I  found  any 
opportunity  of  doing.  From  the  time  I  had  it  in 
my  power,  I  gave  a  great  deal  of  money  amongst  the 
poor ;  I  prayed  very  devoutly,  and  went  to  my  execu- 
tion very  composedly.  Thus  I  lost  my  life  at  the 
age  of  twenty-nine,  in  which  short  time  I  believe  I 
went  through  more  variety  of  scenes  than  many 
people  who  live  to  be  very  old.  I  had  lived  in  a 
court,  where  I  spent  my  time  in  coquetry  and  gaiety  ; 
I  had  experienced  what  it  was  to  have  one  of  those 
violent  passions  which  makes  the  mind  all  turbu- 
lence and  anxiety  ;  I  had  had  a  lover  whom  I  es- 
teemed and  valued  and  at  the  latter  part  of  my  life 
I  was  raised  to  a  station  as  high  as  the  vainest  wo- 
man could  wish.  But  in  all  these  various  changes 
I  never  enjoyed  any  real  satisfaction,  unless  in  the 
little  time  I  lived  retired  in  the  country  free  from  all 
noise  and  hurry,  and  while  I  was  conscious  I  was 
the  object  of  tlie  love  and  esteem  of  a  man  of  sense 
and  honour." 

On  the  conclusion  of  this  history  Minos  paused 
for  a  small  time,  and  then  ordered  the  gate  to  be 
thrown  open  for  Anne  Boleyn's  admittance  on  the 
consideration  that  whoever  had  suffered  being  a 
queen  for  four  years,  and  been  sensible  during  all 
that  time  of  the  real  misery  which  attends  that  ex- 
alted station,  ought  to  be  forgiven  whatever  she  had 
done  to  obtain  it.* 

♦  Here  ends  this  curious  manuscript ;  the  rest  being  destroyed 
in  rolling  up  pens,  tobacco,  &c.  It  is  to  be  hoped  heedless 
people  will  henceforth  he  more  cautious  what  they  burn,  or 
use  to  other  vile  purposes ;  especially  when  they  consider  the 
fate  which  had  likely  to  have  befallen  the  divine  Milton,  and 
that  the  works  of  Homer  were  probably  discovered  in  some 
chandler's  shop  in  Greece. 
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PREFACE  TO  DAVID   SIMPLE. 


As  so  many  worthy  persons  have,  I  am  told,  as- 
cribed the  honour  oi'  tliis  performance  to  me,  they 
will  not  be  surprised  at  seeing  my  name  to  this  pre- 
face ;  nor  am  I  very  insincere  when  I  call  it  an 
honour;  for,  if  the  authors  of  the  age  are  amongst 
the  number  of  those  who  conferred  it  on  me,  I  know 
very  few  of  them  to  whom  I  shall  return  the  com- 
jiliment  of  such  a  suspicion. 

I  could  indeed  liave  been  very  well  content  with 
the  reputation,  well  knowing  that  some  writings  may 
be  justly  laid  to  my  charge  of  a  merit  greatly  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  following  work,  had  not  the  im- 
putation directly  accused  me  of  falsehood,  in  break- 
ing a  promise  which  I  have  solemnly  made  in  print 
of  never  publishing  even  a  pamphlet  without  setting 
mj  name  to  it — a  promise  I  have  always  hitherto 
faithfully  kept ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  men's  charac- 
ters, I  wish  all  other  writers  were  by  law  obliged  to 
use  the  same  method  ;  but,  till  they  are,  I  shall  no 
longer  impose  any  such  restraint  on  myself. 

A  second  reason  whicli  induces  me  to  refute  this 
untruth  is,  that  it  may  have  a  tendency  to  injure  me 
in  a  profession  to  which  I  have  applied  with  so 
arduous  and  intent  a  diligence  that  I  have  had  no 
leisure,  if  I  had  inclination,  to  compose  anything  of 
this  kind.  Indeed,  I  am  very  far  from  entertaining 
such  an  inclination  ;  I  know  the  value  of  the  reward 
which  fame  confers  on  authors  too  well  to  endea- 
vour any  longer  to  obtain  it ;  nor  was  the  world 
ever  more  unwilling  to  bestow  the  glorious  envied 
prize  of  the  laurel  or  bays  tlian  I  should  now  be  to 
receive  any  such  garland  or  fool's-cap.  There  is 
not,  I  believe  (and  it  is  bold  to  affirm),  a  single  free 
Briton  in  this  kingdom  who  hates  his  wife  more 
heartily  than  I  detest  the  Muses.  They  have,  in- 
deed, behaved  to  me  like  the  most  infamous  harlots, 
and  have  laid  many  a  spua-ious  as  well  as  deformed 
production  at  my  door  ;  in  all  which  my  good  friends 
the  critics  have,  in  their  profound  discernment,  dis- 
covered some  resemblance  of  the  parent ;  and  thus  I 
have  been  reputed  and  reported  the  author  of  half 
the  scurrility,  bawdy,  treason,  and  blasphemy,  which 
these  few  last  years  have  produced. 

I  am  far  from  thinking  every  person  who  hath 
aspersed  me  had  a  determinate  design  of  doing  me 
an  injury;  I  impute  it  only  to  an  idle  childish  levity, 
which  possesses  too  many  minds,  and  makes  them 
report  their  conjectures  as  matters  of  fact,  without 
weighing  the  proof  or  considering  the  consequence. 
But  as  to  the  former  of  these,  my  readers  will  do 
well  to  examine  their  own  talents  very  strictly  be- 
fore they  are  too  thoroughly  convinced  of  their 
abilities  to  distinguish  an  author's  style  so  accu- 
rately as  from  that  only  to  pronounce  an  anonymous 
work  to  be  his  ;  and  as  to  the  latter,  a  little  reflec- 
tion will  convince  them  of  the  cruelty  they  arc 
guilty  of  by  such  reports.  For  my  own  part,  I  can 
aver  that  there  arc  few  crimes  of  which  I  should 
have  been  more  ashamed  than  of  some  writings  laid 
to  my  charge.  I  am  as  well  assured  of  the  injuries 
I  have  suffered  from  such  imjust  imputations,  not 
only  in  general  cliaracter,  but  as  they  have,  I  con- 
ceive, frequently  raised  me  inveterate  enemies  in 
persons  to  whose  disadvantage  I  have  never  enter- 
tained a  single  thought ;  nay,  in  men  whose  charac- 
ters and  even  names  have  been  unknown  to  me. 

Among  all  the  scurrilities  with  which  I  have  been 


accused  (though  equally  and  totally  innocent  of 
every  one),  none  ever  raised  my  indignation  so  much 
as  the  Causidicade  ;  this  accused  me  not  only  of 
being  a  bad  writer  and  a  bad  man,  but  with  down- 
right idiotism,  in  ilying  in  the  face  of  the  greatest 
men  of  my  profession.  I  take  therefore  this  oppor- 
tunity to  protest  that  I  never  saw  that  infamous 
paltry  libel  till  long  alter  it  had  been  in  print ;  lior 
can  any  man  hold  it  in  greater  contempt  and  abhor- 
rence than  myself. 

The  reader  will  pardon  my  dwelling  so  long  on 
this  subject,  as  I  have  suffered  so  cruelly  by  these 
aspersions  in  my  own  ease,  in  my  reputation,  and  in 
my  interest.  I  shall,  however,  henceforth  treat 
such  censure  with  the  contempt  it  deserves,  and  do 
here  revoke  the  promise  I  formerly  made  ;  so  that  I 
shall  now  look  upon  myself  at  full  liberty  to  publish 
an  anonymous  work  without  any  breach  of  faith. 
For  though  probably  I  shall  never  make  any  use  of 
this  liberty,  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  be 
under  a  re"straint  for  which  I  have  not  enjoyed  the 
purposed  recompence. 

A  third,  and  indeed  the  strongest,  reason  which 
hath  drawn  me  into  print,  is  to  do  justice  to  the 
real  and  sole  author  of  this  little  book  ;  who,  not- 
withstanding the  many  excellent  observations  dis- 
persed through  it,  and  the  deep  knowledge  of  human 
nature  it  discovers,  is  a  young  woman ;  one  so  nearly 
and  dearly  allied  to  me,  in  the  highest  friendship  as 
well  as  relation,  that  if  she  had  wanted  any  assist- 
ance of  mine  I  would  have  been  as  ready  to  have 
given  it  her  as  I  would  have  been  just  to  my  word 
in  owning  it ;  but,  in  reality,  two  or  three  hints 
which  arose  on  the  reading  it,  and  some  little  direc- 
tion as  to  the  conduct  of  the  second  volume,  much 
tlie  greater  part  of  which  I  never  saw  till  in  print, 
were  all  the  aid  she  received  from  me.  Indeed,  I 
believe  there  arc  few  books  in  the  world  so  abso- 
lutely the  author's  own  as  this. 

There  were  some  grammatical  and  other  errors  in 
style  in  the  first  impression,  which  my  absence  from 
town  prevented  my  correcting,  as  T  have  endea- 
voured, though  in  great  haste,  in  this  edition :  by 
comparing  the  one  with  the  other,  the  reader  may 
see,  if  he  think  it  worth  his  while,  the  share  I  have 
in  this  book  as  it  now  stands,  and  which  amounts  to 
little  more  than  the  correction  of  some  small  errors, 
which  want  of  habit  in  writing  chiefly  occasioned, 
and  which  no  man  of  learning  would  think  worth 
his  censure  in  a  romance,  nor  any  gentleman  in  the 
writings  of  a  young  woman. 

And  as  the  faults  of  this  work  want  very  little 
excuse,  so  its  beauties  want  as  little  recommenda- 
tion ;  though  I  will  not  say  but  they  may  sometimes 
stand  in  need  of  being  pointed  out  to  the  generality 
of  readers.  For  as  the  merit  of  this  work  consists 
in  a  vast  penetration  into  human  nature,  a  deep  and 
profound  discernment  of  all  the  mazes,  windings, 
and  labyrinths,  which  perplex  the  heart  of  man  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  is  himself  often  incapable  of 
seeing  through  them  ;  and  as  this  is  the  greatest, 
noblest,  and  rarest  of  all  the  talents  which  consti- 
tute a  genius  ;  so  a  much  larger  share  of  this  talent 
is  necessary  even  to  recognise  these  discoveries 
when  they  are  laid  before  us  than  falls  to  the  sh.are 
of  a  common  reader.  Such  beauties  therefore  in 
an  author  must  be  contented  to  pass  often  unob- 
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served  and  untasted  ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the 
imperfections  of  this  little  book,  which  arise,  not 
from  Avant  of  genius,  but  of  learning,  lie  open  to  the 
eyes  of  every  fool  who  has  had  a  little  Latin  inocu- 
lated into  his  tail ;  but  had  the  same  great  quantity 
of  birch  been  better  employed  in  scourging  away 
his  ill-nature,  he  would  not  have  exposed  it  in  en- 
deavouring to  cavil  at  the  first  performance  of  one 
whose  sex  and  age  entitle  her  to  the  gentlest  cri- 
ticism, while  her  merit  of  an  infinitely  higher  kind 
may  defy  the  severest.  But  I  believe  the  warmth  of 
my  friendship  hath  led  me  to  engage  a  critic  of  my 
own  imagination  only ;  for  I  should  be  sorry  to 
conceive  such  a  one  had  any  real  existence.  If, 
however,  any  such  composition  of  folly,  meanness, 
and  malevolence  should  actually  exist,  he  must  be 
as  incapable  of  conviction  as  unworthy  of  an  answer. 
I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  the  most  pleasing  task 
of  pointing  out  some  of  the  beauties  of  this  little 
work. 

I  have  attempted  in  my  preface  to  Joseph  An- 
drews to  prove  that  every  work  of  this  kind  is  in  its 
nature  a  comic  epic  poem,  of  which  Homer  left  us  a 
jH'ecedent,  though  it  be  unhappily  lost. 

The  two  great  originals  of  a  serious  air,  which 
we  have  derived  from  that  mighty  genius,  differ 
principally  in  the  action,  which  in  the  Iliad  is  en- 
tire and  uniform,  in  the  Odyssey  is  rather  a  series 
of  actions,  all  tending  to  produce  one  great  end. 
Yirgil  and  Milton  are,  I  think,  the  only  pure  imi- 
tators of  the  former ;  most  of  the  other  Latin,  as 
well  as  Italian,  French,  and  English  epic  poets, 
choosing  rather  the  history  of  some  war,  as  Lucan 
and  Silius  Italicus,  or  a  series  of  adventures,  as 
Ariosto,  &c.,  for  the  subject  of  their  poems. 

In  the  same  manner  the  comic  writer  may  either 
fix  on  one  action,  as  the  authors  of  Le  Lutrin,  the 
Dunciad,  &c.;  or  on  a  series,  as  Butler  in  verse 
and  Cervantes  in  prose  have  done. 

Of  this  latter  kind  is  the  book  now  before  us, 
where  the  fable  consists  of  a  series  of  separate  ad- 
ventures, detached  from  and  independent  on  each 
other,  yet  all  tending  to  one  great  end  ;  so  that 
those  who  should  object  want  of  unity  of  action 
here  may,  if  they  please,  or  if  they  dare,  fly  back 
with  their  objection  in  the  face  even  of  the  Odyssey 
itself. 

This  fable  hath  in  it  these  three  difficult  ingre- 
dients, which  will  be  found  on  consideration  to  be 
always  necessary  to  Avorks  of  this  kind,  viz.  that  the 
main  end  or  scope  be  at  once  amiable,  ridiculous, 
and  natm-al. 

If  it  be  said  that  some  of  the  comic  performances 
I  have  above  mentioned  differ  in  the  first  of  these, 
and  set  before  us  the  odious  instead  of  the  amiable, 
I  answer,  that  is  far  from  being  one  of  their  per- 
fections ;  and  of  this  the  authors  themselves  seem 
so  sensible  that  they  endeavour  to  deceive  the 
reader  by  false  glosses  and  colours,  and  by  the  help 
of  irony  at  least  to  represent  the  aim  and  design  of 
their  heroes  in  a  favourable  and  agreeable  light. 

I  might  further  observe  that,  as  the  incidents 
arising  from  this  fable,  thougli  often  surprising,  are 
everywhere  natural    (credibility   not    being   once 


shocked  through  the  whole),  so  there  is  one  beauty 
very  apparent,  which  hath  been  attributed  by  the 
greatest  of  critics  to  the  greatest  of  poets,  that 
every  episode  bears  a  manifest  impression  of  the 
principal  design,  and  chiefly  turns  on  the  perfec- 
tion or  imperfection  of  friendship  ;  of  which  noble 
passion,  from  its  highest  purity  to  its  lowest  false- 
hoods and  disguises,  this  little  book  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  most  exact  model. 

As  to  the  characters  here  described,  I  shall  re- 
peat the  saying  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  this 
age, — "  That  tliey  were  as  wonderfully  drawn  by 
the  writer  as  they  were  by  Nature  herself."  There 
are  many  strokes  in  Orgueil,  Spatter,  Varnish,  Le- 
vif,  the  Balancer,  and  some  others,  which  would  have 
shined  in  the  pages  of  Theophrastus,  Horace,  or 
La  Bruyere.  Nay,  there  are  some  touclies  which 
I  will  venture  to  say  might  have  done  honour  to' 
the  pencil  of  the  immortal  Shakspeare  himself. 

The  sentiments  are  in  general  extremely  delicate  ; 
those  particularly  which  regard  friendship  are,  I 
think,  as  noble  and  elevated  as  I  have  anywhere 
met  with  ;  nor  can  I  help  remarking  that  the  author 
hath  been  so  careful  in  justly  adapting  them  to  lier 
characters,  that  a  very  indifferent  reader,  after  he  is 
in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
speaker,  can  seldom  fail  of  applying  every  sentiment 
to  the  person  who  utters  it.  Of  this  we  have  the 
strongest  instance  in  Cynthia  and  Camilla,  where 
the  lively  spirit  of  the  former,  and  the  gentle  soft- 
ness of  the  latter,  breathe  through  every  sentence 
which  drops  from  either  of  them. 

The  diction  I  shall  say  no  more  of  than,  as  it  is 
the  last  and  lowest  perfection  in  a  writer,  and  one 
which  many  of  great  genius  seem  to  have  little  re- 
garded, so  I  must  allow  my  author  to  have  the  least 
merit  on  this  head  ;  many  errors  in  style  existing 
in  the  first  edition,  and  some,  I  am  convinced, 
remaining  still  uncured  in  this  ;  but  experience  and 
habit  will  most  certainly  remove  this  objection  ;  for 
a  good  style,  as  well  as  a  good  hand  in  writing,  is 
chiefly  learned  by  practice. 

I  shall  here  finish  these  short  remarks  on  this 
little  book,  which  have  been  drawn  from  me  by 
those  people  who  have  very  falsely  and  impertinently 
called  me  its  author.  I  declare  I  have  spoken  no 
more  than  my  real  sentiments  of  it,  nor  can  I  see 
Avhy  any  relation  or  attachment  to  merit  should 
restrain  me  from  its  commendation. 

The  true  reason  why  some  have  been  backward 
in  giving  this  book  its  just  praise,  and  Avhy  others 
have  sought  after  some  more  known  and  experienced 
author  for  it,  is,  I  apprehend,  no  other  than  an 
astonishment  how  one  so  young,  and  in  appearance 
so  unacquainted  with  the  world,  should  know  so 
much  both  of  the  better  and  worse  part  as  is  here 
exemplified :  but,  in  reality,  a  very  little  knowledge 
of  the  world  will  afford  an  observer,  moderately 
accurate,  sufficient  instances  of  evil ;  and  a  short 
communication  with  her  own  heart  will  leave 
the  author  of  this  book  very  little  to  seek  abroad 
of  all  the  good  which  is  to  be  found  in  human 
nature, 

HENRY  FIELDING. 
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BETWEEN 

THE    PRINCIPAL    CHARACTERS    IN     DAVID    SIMPLE    AND    SOME    OTHERS. 


The  taste  of  tlie  public,  with  regard  to  epistolary 
wriliiij,',  having  been  much  vitiated  by  some  modem 
authors,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  premise  some  short 
matter  concerning  it  in  this  place,  that  the  reader 
may  not  expect  another  kind  of  entertainment  than 
he  will  meet  with  in  the  following  papers,  nor  im- 
pute the  author's  designed  deviation  from  the  com- 
mon road  to  any  mistake  or  error. 

Those  writings  which  are  called  letters  may  be 
divided  into  four  classes.  Under  the  first  class  may 
be  ranged  those  letters,  as  well  ancient  as  modern, 
which  have  been  written  by  men  who  have  tilled 
up  the  principal  characters  on  the  stage  of  life, 
ujjon  great  and  memorable  occasions.  These  have 
been  always  esteemed  as  the  most  valuable  parts  of 
history,  as  they  are  not  only  the  most  authentic 
memorials  of  facts,  but  as  they  serve  greatly  to 
illustrate  the  true  character  of  the  writer,  and  do 
in  a  manner  introduce  the  person  himself  to  our 
acquaintance. 

A  second  kind  owe  their  merit  not  to  truth,  but 
to  invention  ;  such  are  the  letters  which  contain  in- 
genious novels,  or  shorter  tales,  either  pathetic  or 
humorous :  these  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
former  as  romance  doth  to  true  history  ;  and  as  the 
former  may  be  called  short  histories,  so  may  these 
be  styled  short  romances. 

In  the  next  branch  may  be  ranked  those  letters 
which  have  passed  between  men  of  eminence  in  the 
republic  of  literature.  jNIany  of  these  are  in  high 
estimation  in  the  learned  world,  in  which  they  are 
considered  as  having  equal  authority  to  that  which 
the  political  world  allows  to  those  of  the  first 
class. 

Besides  these  three  kinds  of  letters,  which  have 
all  their  several  merits,  there  are  two  more,  with 
which  the  moderns  have  very  plentifully  supplied 
the  world,  though  I  shall  not  be  very  profuse  in  my 
encomiums  on  either :  these  are,  love-letters  and 
letters  of  conversation  ;  in  which  last  are  contained 
the  private  affairs  of  persons  of  no  consequence  to  the 
juiblic,  either  in  a  political  or  learned  consideration, 
or  indeed  in  any  consideration  whatever. 

"With  these  two  kinds  of  letters  the  French  lan- 
guage in  particular  so  vastly  abounds,  that  it  would 
employ  most  of  tlie  leisure  hours  of  life  to  read  them 
all ;  nay,  I  believe  indeed  they  are  the  principal 
study  of  many  of  our  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies 
who  learn  that  language. 

And  hence  such  readers  have  learnt  the  critical 
phrases  of  a  familiar  easy  style,  a  concise  epistolary 
style,  &c.;  and  these  they  apply  to  all  letters  whatever. 

Now,  from  some  polite  modern  performances, 
written,  I  suppose,  by  this  rule,  I  much  doubt 
whether  these  French  readers  have  any  just  and 
adequate  notion  of  this  epistolary  style,  with  which 
they  are  so  enamoured.  To  say  the  truth,  I  ques- 
tion whether  they  do  not  place  it  entirely  in  short, 
abrupt,  and  unconnected  periods  ;  a  style  so  easy 
that  any  man  may  write  it,  and  which,  one  would 
imagine,  it  must  be  very  difficult  to  procure  any  per- 
son to  read. 

To  such  critics,  therefore,  I  would  recommend 
Ovid,  who  was  perhaps  the  ablest  writer  of  les  let- 


tres  galantes  that  ever  lived.  In  his  Arte  Amandi 
they  will  find  the  following  rule  : 

prcesens  lit  viilearc  loqui ; 

viz.  that  these  letters  should  preserve  the  style  of 
conversation  ;  and  in  his  epistles  they  will  see  this 
excellently  illustrated  by  example.  But  if  we  are  to 
form  our  idea  of  the  conversation  of  some  modern 
writers  from  their  letters,  we  shall  have,  I  am  afraid, 
a  very  indifferent  opinion  of  both. 

But,  in  reality,  this  style  of  conversation  is  only 
proper,  at  least  only  necessary,  to  these,  which  I 
have  called  letters  of  conversation  ;  and  is  not  at  all 
requisite  either  to  letters  of  business,  which  iia  after- 
ages  make  a  part  of  history,  or  to  those  on  the  sub- 
ject of  literature  and  criticism. 

Much  less  is  it  adapted  to  the  novel  or  story 
writer  ;  for  what  difference  is  there  whether  a  tale 
is  related  this  or  any  other  way!  And  sure  no  one 
will  contend  that  the  epistolary  style  is  in  general 
the  most  proper  to  a  novelist,  or  that  it  hath  been 
used  by  the  best  writers  of  this  kind. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  write  a  large  disser- 
tation on  style  in  general,  nor  to  assign  what  is  pro- 
per to  the  historian,  what  to  the  romance,  and  what 
to  the  novel-writer,  nor  to  observe  in  what  manner 
all  these  differ  from  each  other ;  it  is  sufficient  to 
have  obviated  an  objection  which  I  foresaw  might 
be  made  to  these  little  volumes  by  some,  who  are  in 
truth  as  incapable  of  knowing  any  of  the  faults  as  of 
reaping  any  of  the  beauties  of  an  author ;  and  I 
assure  them  there  is  no  branch  of  criticism  in 
which  learning,  as  well  as  good  sense,  is  more 
required  than  to  the  forming  an  accurate  judg- 
ment of  style,  though  there  is  none,  I  believe,  in 
which  every  trifiing  reader  is  more  ready  to  give 
his  decision. 

Instead  of  laying  down  any  rules  for  the  use  of 
such  tyros  in  the  critical  art,  1  shall  recommend 
them  to  one  who  is  master  of  stylo,  as  of  every  other 
excellence.  This  gentleman,  in  his  Persian  Letters, 
many  of  which  are  written  on  the  most  important 
stibjects  in  ethics,  politics,  and  philosophy,  hath  con- 
descended to  introduce  two  or  three  novels  :  in  these 
they  will  find  that  inimitable  writer  very  judiciously 
changing  the  style  which  he  uses  on  other  occasions 
where  the  subjects  of  his  letters  require  the  air  and 
style  of  conversation  ;  to  preserve  which,  in  relating 
stories  that  run  to  any  length,  would  be  faulty  in 
the  writer  and  tiresome  to  the  reader. 

To  conclude  this  point,  I  know  not  of  eny  essen- 
tial difi'erence  between  this  and  any  other  way  of 
writing  novels,  save  only  that  by  making  use  of 
letters  the  writer  is  freed  from  the  regular  begiti- 
nings  and  conclusions  of  stories,  with  some  other 
formalities,  in  which  the  reader  of  taste  finds  no  less 
ease  and  advantage  than  the  author  himself. 

As  to  the  matter  contained  in  the  following 
volumes,  I  am  not  perhaps  at  liberty  to  declare 
my  opinion  :  relation  and  friendship  to  the  writer 
may  draw  upon  me  the  censure  of  partiality  if  I 
should  be  as  warm  as  I  am  inclined  to  be  in  their 
commendation. 

The  reader  will  however  excuse  me  if  I  advise 
him  not  to  run  them  over  with  too  much  haste  and 
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indifference ;  such  readers  will,  I  promise  tliem, 
find  little  to  admire  in  this  book,  whose  beauties  (if 
it  have  any)  require  the  same  attention  to  discover 
them  with  which  the  author  herself  hath  considered 
that  book  of  nature  whence  they  are  taken.  In 
books,  as  well  as  pictures,  where  the  excellence  lies 
in  the  expression  or  colouring  only,  the  first  glance 
of  the  eye  acquaints  us  with  all  the  perfection  of  the 
liiece  ;  but  the  nicest  and  most  delicate  touches  of 
nature  are  not  so  soon  perceived.  In  the  works  of 
Cervantes  or  Hogarth,  he  is,  I  believe,  a  wretched 
judge  who  discovers  no  new  beauties  on  a  second, 
or  even  a  third  perusal. 

And  here  I  cannot  control  myself  from  aver- 
ring that  many  touches  of  this  kind  appear  to 
me  in  these  letters  ;  some  of  which  I  cannot  help 
thinking  as  fine  as  I  have  ever  met  with  in  any 
of  the  authors  who  have  made  human  nature  their 
subject. 

As  such  observations  are  generally  supposed  to 
be  the  effects  of  long  experience  in  and  much  ac- 
quaintance with  mankind,  it  may  perhaps  surprise 
many  to  find  them  in  the  works  of  a  woman  ;  espe- 
cially of  one  who,  to  use  the  common  phrase,  hath 
seen  so  little  of  the  Avorld :  and  I  should  not  wonder, 
on  this  account,  that  these  letters  were  ascribed  to 
another  author,  if  I  knew  any  one  capable  of  Avriting 
them. 

But  in  reality  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  is 
not  learnt  by  living  in  the  hurry  of  the  world. 
True  genius,  with  the  help  of  a  little  conversation, 
will  be  capable  of  making  a  vast  progress  in  this 
learning;  and  indeed  I  have  observed  there  are 
none  who  know  so  little  of  men  as  those  who  are 
placed  in  the  crowds  either  of  business  or  pleasure. 
The  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  pedants  in  colleges 
have  seldom  any  share  of  this  knowledge,  doth  not 
arise  from  a  defect  in  the  college,  but  from  a  defect 
in  the  pedant,  who  would  have  spent  many  years  at 
St.  James's  to  as  little  purpose ;  for  daily  experience 
may  convince  us  that  it  is  possible  for  a  blockhead 
to  see  much  of  the  world  and  know  little  of  it. 

The  objection  to  the  sex  of  the  author  hardly  re- 
quires an  answer :  it  will  be  chiefly  advanced  by 
those  who  derive  their  opinion  of  women,  very  un- 
fairly, from  the  fine  ladies  of  the  age  ;  whereas,  if 
the  behaviour  of  their  counterparts,  the  beaux,  was 
to  denote  the  understanding  of  men,  I  apprehend 
the  conclusion  would  be  in  favour  of  the  women, 
without  making  a  compliment  to  that  sex.  I  can, 
of  my  own  knowledge  and  from  my  own  acquaint- 
ance, bear  testimony  to  the  possibility  of  those  ex- 
amples which  history  gives  of  women  eminent  for 
the  highest  endowments  and  faculties  of  the  mind. 
I  shall  only  add  an  answer  to  the  same  objection, 
relating  to  David  Simple,  given  by  a  lady  of  very 
high  rank,  whose  quality  is,  however,  less  an  honour 
to  her  than  her  understanding.  "  So  far,"  said 
she,  "  from  doubting  David  Simple  to  be  the  per- 
formance of  a  woman,  I  am  well  convinced  it  could 
not  have  been  written  by  a  man." 

In  the  conduct  of  women  in  that  great  and  im- 
portant business  of  their  lives,  the  afRiir  of  love, 
there  are  mysteries  with  which  men  are  perfectly 


unacquainted  :  their  education  being  on  this  head 
in  constraint  of,  nay,  in  direct  opposition  to,  truth 
and  nature,  creates  such  a  constant  struggle  be- 
tween nature  and  habit,  truth  and  hypocrisy,  as 
introduce  often  much  humour  into  their  characters ; 
especially  when  drawn  by  sensible  writers  of  their 
own  sex,  who  are  on  this  subject  much  more  capable 
than  the  ablest  of  ours. 

I  remember  it  was  the  observation  of  a  lady  for 
whose  opinion  I  have  a  great  veneration,  that  there 
is  nothing  more  generally  unnatural  than  the  cha- 
racters of  women  on  the  stage,  and  that  even  in  our 
best  plays.  If  this  be  a  fact,  as  I  sincerely  believe 
it  is,  whence  can  it  proceed  but  from  the  ignorance 
in  which  the  artificial  behaviour  of  Avomen  leaves 
us  of  what  really  passes  in  their  minds,  and  which, 
like  all  other  mysteries,  is  known  only  to  the 
initiated  1 

Many  of  the  foregoing  assertions  will,  I  question 
not,  meet  with  very  little  assent  from  those  great 
and  wise  men  who  are  not  only  absolute  masters  of 
some  poor  woman's  person, 'but  likewise  of  her 
thouglits.  With  such  opposition  I  must  rest  con- 
tented ;  but  what  I  more  dread  is,  that  I  may  have 
unadvisedly  drawn  the  resentment  of  her  own  lovely 
sex  against  the  author  of  these  volumes  for  having 
betrayed  the  secrets  of  the  society. 

To  this  I  shall  attempt  giving  two  answers  ;  first, 
that  these  nice  touches  will,  like  the  signs  of  ma- 
sonry, escape  the  observation  and  detection  of  all 
those  who  are  not  already  in  the  secret. 

Secondly,  if  she  should  have  exposed  some  of 
those  nicer  female  foibles  which  have  escaped  most 
other  writers,  she  hath  at  the  same  time  nobly  dis- 
played the  beauties  and  virtues  of  the  more  amiable 
part,  which  abundantly  overbalances  in  the  account. 
By  comparing  these  together  young  ladies  may,  if 
they  please,  receive  great  advantages  ;  I  will  venture 
to  say,  no  book  extant  is  so  well  calculated  for  their 
instruction  and  improvement.  It  is  indeed  a  glass 
by  which  they  may  dress  out  their  minds,  and  adorn 
themselves  with  more  becoming,  as  well  as  more 
lasting  graces,  than  the  dancing-master,  the  mantua- 
maker,  or  the  milliner  can  give  them.  Here  even 
their  vanity  may  be  rendered  useful,  as  it  may  make 
them  detest  and  scorn  all  base,  mean,  shuffling  tricks, 
and  admire  and  cuUivate  whatever  is  truly  amiable, 
generous,  and  good.  Here  they  must  learn,  if  they 
will  please  to  attend,  that  the  consummation  of  a 
woman's  character  is  to  maintain  the  qualities  of 
goodness,  tenderness,  affection,  and  sincerity,  in  the 
several  social  offices  and  duties  of  life  ;  and  not  to 
unite  ambition,  avarice,  luxury,  and  wantonness,  in 
the  person  of  a  woman  of  the  world,  or  to  aflect  folly, 
childishness,  and  levity,  under  the  appellation  "of 
a  fine  lady. 

To  conclude,  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  my  fair 
countrywomen,  that  these  excellent  pictures  of  virtue 
and  vice,  which,  to  my  knowledge,  the  author  hath 
bestowed  such  pains  in  drawing,  will  not  be  thrown 
away  on  the  world  ;  but  that  much  more  advantage 
may  accrue  to  the  reader  than  the  good -nature  and 
sensibility  of  the  age  have,  to  their  immortal  honour, 
bestowed  on  the  author. 
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Man  is  generally  represented  as  an  animal  formed 
for,  and  delighted  in,  society  ;  in  this  state  alone, 
it  is  said,  his  vaiious  talents  can  be  exerted,  his 
numberless  necessities  relieved,  the  dangers  he  is 
exposed  to  can  be  avoided,  and  many  of  the  plea- 
sures he  eagerly  affects  enjoyed.  If  these  asser- 
tions be,  as  I  think  they  are,  undoubtedly  and  ob- 
viously certain,  those  few  who  have  denied  man  to 
be  a  social  animal  have  left  us  these  two  solutions 
of  their  conduct ;  either  that  there  are  men  as  bold 
in  denial  as  can  be  found  in  assertion — and  as  Cicero 
says  there  is  no  absurdity  which  some  philosopher 
or  other  hath  not  asserted,  so  we  may  say  there  is 
no  truth  so  glaring  that  some  have  not  denied  it ; — 
or  else  that  tliese  rejecters  of  society  borrow  all 
their  information  from  their  own  savage  dispositions, 
and  are,  indeed,  themselves,  the  only  exceptions  to 
the  above  general  rule. 

But  to  leave  such  persons  to  those  who  have 
thought  them  more  worthy  of  an  answer  ;  there  are 
others  who  are  so  seemingly  fond  of  this  social  state, 
that  they  are  understood  absolutely  to  confine  it  to 
their  own  species ;  and  entirely  excluding  the  tamer 
and  gentler,  the  herding  and  flocking  parts  of  the 
creation,  from  all  benefits  of  it,  to  set  up  this  as  one 
grand  general  distinction  between  the  human  and 
the  brute  species. 

Shall  we  conclude  this  denial  of  all  society  to  the 
nature  of  brutes,  which  seems  to  be  in  defiance  of 
every  day's  observation,  to  be  as  bold  as  the  denial 
of  it  to  the  nature  of  men  1  or,  may  we  not  more 
justly  derive  the  error  from  an  improper  luiderstand- 
ing  of  thisword  society  in  too  confined  and  special 
a  sense  1  in  a  word,  do  those  who  utterly  deny  it  to 
the  brutal  nature  mean  any  other  by  society  than 
conversation  ^ 

Now,  if  we  comprehend  them  in  this  sense,  as  I 
think  we  very  reasonably  may,  the  distinction  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  truly  just ;  for  though  other  ani- 
mals are  not  without  all  use  of  society,  yet  this  noble 
branch  of  it  seems,  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this 
globe,  confined  to  man  only ;  the  narrow  power  of 
communicating  some  few  ideas  of  lust,  or  fear,  or 
anger,  which  may  be  observable  in  brutes,  falling 
infinitely  short  of  what  is  commonly  meant  by  con- 
versation, as  may  be  deduced  from  the  origination 
of  the  word  itself,  the  only  accurate  guide  to  know- 
ledge. The  primitive  and  literal  sense  of  this  word 
is,  I  apprehend,  to  turn  round  together ;  and  in  its 
more  copious  usage  we  intend  by  it  that  reciprocal 
interchange  of  ideas  by  which  truth  is  examined, 
tilings  are,  in  a  manner,  turned  round  and  sifted, 
and  all  our  knowledge  communicated  to  eacli  other. 

In  this  respect  man  stands,  I  conceive,  distin- 
guished from,  and  superior  to,  all  other  earthly 
creatures ;  it  is  this  privilege  which,  while  he  is 
inferior  in  strength  to  some,  in  swiftness  to  others  ; 
without  horns  or  claws  or  tusks  to  attack  them,  or 
even  to  defend  himself  against  them,  hath  made  him 
master  of  them  all.  Indeed,  in  other  views,  how- 
ever vain  men  may  be  of  their  abilities,  they  are 
greatly  inferior  to  their  animal  neighbours.  With  what 
envy  must  a  swine,  or  a  much  less  voracious  animal, 
be  surveyed  by  a  glutton  ;  and  how  contemptible 
must  the  talents  of  other  sensualists  appear,  wlien 
opposed,  perhaps,  to  some  of  the  lowest  and  meanest 
of  brutes  !  b\it  in  conversation  man  stands  alone, 
at  least  in  this  part  of  the  creation ;  he  leaves  all 


others  behind  him  at  his  first  start,  and  the  greater 
progress  he  makes  the  greater  distance  is  between 
them. 

Conversation  is  of  three  sorts.  Men  are  said  to 
converse  with  God,  with  themselves,  and  with  one 
another.  The  two  first  of  these  have  been  so  libe- 
rally and  excellently  spoken  to  by  others,  that  I  shall 
at  present  pass  them  by  and  confine  myself  in  this 
essay  to  the  third  only  ;  since  it  seems  to  me  amaz- 
ing that  this  grand  business  of  our  lives,  the  founda- 
tion of  everything  either  useful  or  pleasant,  should 
have  been  so  slightly  treated  of,  that,  while  there  is 
scarce  a  profession  or  handicraft  in  life,  however 
mean  and  contemptible,  which  is  not  abundantly 
furnished  with  proper  rules  to  the  attaining  its  per- 
fection, men  should  be  left  almost  totally  in  the 
dark,  and  without  the  least  light  to  direct,  or  any 
guide  to  conduct  them,  in  the  proper  exerting  of 
those  talents  which  are  the  noblest  privilege  of 
human  nature  and  productive  of  all  rational  hap- 
piness ;  and  the  rather  as  this  power  is  by  no  means 
self-instructed,  and  in  the  possession  of  the  art- 
less and  ignorant  is  of  so  mean  use  that  it  raises 
them  very  little  above  those  animals  who  are  void 
of  it. 

As  conversation  is  a  branch  of  society,  it  follows 
that  it  can  be  proper  to  none  who  is  not  in  his  na- 
ture social.  Now,  society  is  agreeable  to  no  crea- 
tures who  are  not  inoffensive  to  each  other ;  and 
we  therefore  observe  in  animals  who  are  entirely 
guided  by  nature  that  it  is  cultivated  by  such  only, 
while  those  of  more  noxious  disposition  addict  them- 
selves to  solitude,  and,  unless  when  prompted  by 
lust,  or  that  necessary  instinct  implanted  in  them  by 
nature  for  the  nurture  of  their  young,  shun  as 
much  as  possible  the  society  of  their  own  species. 
If  therefore  there  should  be  found  some  human  in- 
dividuals of  so  savage  a  habit,  it  would  seem  they 
were  not  adapted  to  society,  and,  consequently,  not 
to  conversation  ;  nor  would  any  inconvenience  en- 
sue the  admittance  of  such  exceptions,  since  it 
would  by  no  means  impeach  the  general  rule  of 
man's  being  a  social  animal ;  especially  Avhen  it  ap- 
pears (as  is  sufficiently  and  admirably  proved  by 
my  friend  the  author  of  An  Inquiry  into  Happiness) 
that  these  men  live  in  a  constant  opposition  to  their 
own  nature,  and  are  no  less  monsters  than  the  most 
Avanton  abortions  or  extravagant  births. 

Again;  if  society  requires  that  its  members  should 
be  inoffensive,  so  the  more  useful  and  beneficial 
they  are  to  each  other  the  more  suitable  are  they  to 
the  social  nature,  and  more  perfectly  adapted  to  its 
institution  ;  for  all  creatures  seek  their  own  happi- 
ness, and  society  is  therefore  natural  to  any,  because 
it  is  naturally  productive  of  this  happiness.  To 
render  therefore  any  animal  social  is  to  render  it  in- 
offensive ;  an  instance  of  which  is  to  be  seen  in  those 
the  ferocity  of  whose  nature  can  be  tamed  by  man. 
And  here  the  reader  may  observe  a  double  distinc- 
tion of  man  from  the  more  savage  animals  by  society, 
and  from  the  social  by  conversation. 

But  if  men  were  merely  inoffensive  to  each  other, 
it  seems  as  if  society  and  conversation  would  be 
merely  indiffereiit ;  and  that,  in  order  to  make  it  de- 
sirable by  a  sensible  being,  it  is  necessary  we  should 
go  fartlier  and  propose  some  positive  good  to  our- 
selves from  it ;  and  this  presupposes,  not  only  ne- 
gatively, our  not  receiving  any  hurt,  but  positively, 
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our  receiving  some  good,  some  pleasure  or  advan- 
tage, from  each  other  in  it,  something  which  we 
could  not  find  in  an  unsocial  and  solitary  state  ; 
otherwise  we  might  cry  out  with  the  right  honour- 
able poet, — * 

Give  us  our  wildness  and  our  woods. 
Our  huts  and  caves  again. 
The  art  of  pleasing  or  doing  good  to  one  another 
is  therefore  the  art  of  conversation.  It  is  this  habit 
which  gives  it  all  its  value.  And  as  man's  being  a 
social  animal  (the  truth  of  which  is  incontestably 
proved  by  that  excellent  author  of  An  Inquiry,  &c., 
I  have  above  cited)  presupposes  a  natural  desire  or 
tendency  this  way,  it  will  follow  that  we  can  fail  in 
attaining  this  truly  desirable  end  from  ignorance 
only  in  the  means  ;  and  how  general  this  ignorance 
is  may  be,  with  some  probability,  inferred  from  our 
want  of  even  a  word  to  express  this  art  by ;  that 
which  comes  the  nearest  to  it,  and  by  which,  per- 
haps, we  would  sometimes  intend  it,  being  so  hor- 
ribly and  barbarously  corrupted,  that  it  contains  at 
present  scarce  a  simple  ingredient  of  what  it  seems 
originally  to  have  been  designed  to  express. 

The  word  I  mean  is  good-breeding ;  a  word,  I 
apprehend,  not  at  first  confined  to  externals,  much 
less  to  any  particular  dress  or  attitude  of  the  body  ; 
nor  were  the  qualifications  expressed  by  it  to  be  fur- 
nished by  a  milliner,  a  tailor,  or  a  periwig-maker  ; 
no,  nor  even  by  a  dancing-master  himself.  Ac- 
cording to  the  idea  I  myself  conceive  from  this 
word,  I  should  not  have  scrupled  to  call  Socrates  a 
well-bred  man,  though,  I  believe,  he  was  very  little 
instructed  by  any  of  the  persons  I  have  above  enu- 
merated. In  short,  by  good-breeding  (notwith- 
standing the  corrupt  use  of  the  word  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent sense)  I  mean  the  art  of  pleasing,  or  contri- 
buting as  much  as  possible  to  the  ease  and  happiness 
of  those  Avith  whom  you  converse.  I  shall  contend 
therefore  no  longer  on  this  head  ;  for,  whilst  my 
reader  clearly  conceives  the  sense  in  which  I  use 
this  word,  it  will  not  be  very  material  whether  I  am 
right  or  wrong  in  its  original  application. 

Good-breeding  then,  or  the  art  of  pleasing  in 
conversation,  is  expressed  two  different  ways,  viz., 
in  our  actions  and  our  words,  and  our  conduct  in 
both  may  be  reduced  to  that  concise,  comprehen- 
sive rule  in  scripture — Do  unto  all  men  as  you  would 
they  should  do  unto  you.  Indeed,  concise  as  this 
rule  is,  and  plain  as  it  appears,  what  are  all  treatises 
on  ethics  but  comments  upon  it  1  and  whoever  is 
well  read  in  the  book  of  nature,  and  hath  made 
much  observation  on  the  actions  of  men,  will  per- 
ceive so  few  capable  of  judging  or  rightly  pursuing 
their  own  happiness,  that  he  will  be  apt  to  conclude 
that  some  attention  is  necessary  (and  more  than  is 
commonly  used)  to  enable  men  to  know  truly  what 
they  would  have  done  unto  them,  or,  at  least,  what 
it  would  be  their  interest  to  have  done. 

If  therefore  men,  through  weakness  or  inatten- 
tion, often  err  in  their  conceptions  of  what  would 
produce  their  own  happiness,  no  wonder  they  should 
miss  in  the  application  of  what  will  contribute  to 
that  of  others  ;  and  thus  we  may,  without  loo  severe 
a  censure  on  their  inclinations,  account  for  that  fre- 
quent failure  in  true  good-breeding  which  daily  ex- 
perience gives  us  instances  of. 

Besides,  the  commentators  have  well  paraphrased 
on  the  above-mentioned  divine  rule,  that  it  is,  to 
do  unto  men  what  you  would  they  (if  they  were  in 
your  situation  and  circumstances,  and  you  in  theirs) 
should  do  unto  you ;  and,  as  this  comment  is  neces- 
sary to  be  observed  in  ethics,  so  is  it  particularly 
useful  ill  this  our  art,  where  the  degree  of  the  person 
*  Tfie  duke  of  Buckingham. 


is  always  to  be  considered,  as  we  shall  explain  more 
at  large  hereafter. 

We  see  then  a  possibility  for  a  man  well  disposed 
to  this  golden  rule,  Avithout  some  precautions,  to 
err  in  the  practice  ;  nay,  even  good-nature  itself, 
the  very  habit  of  mind  most  essential  to  furnish  us 
with  true  good-breeding,  the  latter  so  nearly  re- 
sembling the  former,  that  it  hath  been  called,  and 
with  the  appearance  at  least  of  propriety,  artificial 
good-nature.  This  excellent  quality  itself  some- 
times shoots  us  beyond  the  mark,  and  shows  the 
truth  of  those  lines  in  Horace  : 

Insani  sapiens  iiomen  ferat,  a^quus  iniqui. 
Ultra  quam  satis  est,  Virtutcm  si  jietat  ipsam. 

Instances  of  this  will  be  naturally  produced  where 
Ave  shoAV  the  deviations  from  those  rules  which  Ave 
shall  noAV  attempt  to  lay  doAvn. 

As  this  good-breeding  is  the  art  of  pleasing,  it 
Avill  be  first  necessary  Avith  the  utmost  caution  to 
avoid  hurting  or  giving  any  offence  to  those  Avith 
Avhom  Ave  converse.  And  here  Ave  are  surely  to  shun 
any  kind  of  actual  disrespect,  or  affront  to  their 
persons,  by  insolence,  which  is  the  severest  attack 
that  can  be  made  on  the  pride  of  man,  and  of  Avhich 
Florus  seems  to  have  no  inadequate  opinion  Avheii, 
speaking  of  the  second  Tarquin,  he  says  ;  in  omnes_ 
superbid  (qute  crudelitnte gravior  est  bonis)  grassatus  ; 
"  He  trod  on  all  Avitli  insolence,  Avhich  sits  heavier 
on  men  of  great  minds  than  cruelty  itself."  If  there 
is  any  temper  in  man  which  more  than  all  others 
disqualifies  him  for  society,  it  is  this  insolence  or 
haughtiness,  Avhich,  blinding  a  man  to  his  own  im- 
perfections, and  giving  him  a  haAvk's  quicksighted- 
ness  to  those  of  others,  raises  in  him  that  contempt 
for  his  species  Avhich  infiates  the  cheeks,  erects  the 
head,  and  stiffens  the  gait  of  those  strutting  animals 
Avho  sometimes  stalk  in  assemblies,  for  no  other 
reason  but  to  shoAV  in  their  gesture  and  behaviour 
the  disregard  they  have  for  the  company.  Though 
to  a  truly  great  and  philosophical  mind  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  a  more  ridiculous  exhibition  than 
this  puppet,  yet  to  others  he  is  little  less  than  a 
nuisance  ;  for  contempt  is  a  murtherous  weapon,  and 
there  is  this  difference  only  betAveen  the  greatest  and 
Aveakest  man  Avhen  attacked  by  it,  that,  in  order  to 
wound  the  former,  it  must  be  just ;  Avhereas,  Avithout 
the  shields  of  Avisdom  and  philosophy,  Avhich  God 
knoAvs  are  in  the  possession  of  very  few,  it  wants  no 
justice  to  point  it,  but  is  certain  to  penetrate,  from 
whatever  corner  it  comes.  It  is  this  disposition 
Avhich  inspires  the  empty  Cacus  to  deny  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  overlook  men  of  merit  in  distress  ;  and 
the  little  silly,  pretty  Phillida,  or  Foolida,  to  stare 
at  the  strange  creatures  round  her.  It  is  this  tem- 
per Avhich  constitutes  the  supercilious  eye,  the  re- 
served look,  the  distant  bow,  the  scornful  leer,  the 
affected  astonishment,  the  loud  Avhisper,  ending  in  a 
laugh  directed  full  in  the  teeth  of  another.  Hence 
spring,  in  short,  those  numberless  ofFences  given  too 
frequently,  in  public  and  private  assemblies,  by- 
persons  of  Aveak  understandings,  indelicate  habits, 
and  so  hungry  and  foul-feeding  a  Aanity  that  it 
Avants  to  devour  whatever  comes  in  its  way.  Noav, 
if  good-breeding  be  Avhat  Ave  have  endeavoured  to 
prove  it,  how  foreign,  and  indeed  hoAv  opposite  to 
it,  must  such  a  behaviour  be  !  and  can  any  man  call  a 
duke  or  a  duchess  Avho  wears  it  av  ell-bred ']  or  are 
they  not  more  justly  entitled  to  those  inhuman 
names  Avhich  they  themselves  allot  to  the  loAvest 
vulgar  1     But  behold  a  more  pleasing  picture  on  the 

reverse.     See  the  earl  of  C ,  noble  in  his  birth, 

splendid  in  his  fortune,  and  embellished  Avith  every 
endoAvment  of  mind  ;  hoAV  affable  !  hoAV  condescend- 
ing',   himself    the  only   one    who   seems   ignorant 
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that   he  is    ever}-  way  the    greatest   person   in    tlie 
room. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  be  iiioiiensive, — we  must 
be  profitable  servants  to  eacli  other :  we  are,  in  the 
second  place,  to  proceed  to  the  utmost  verge  in  pay- 
ing the  respect  due  to  others.  We  had  better  go  a 
little  too  far  than  stop  short  in  tliis  particular.  My 
lord  Shaftesbury  hath  a  pretty  observation,  that  the 
beggar,  in  addressing  to  a  coach  with,  JNIy  Lord,  is 
sure  not  to  otlend,  even  thougli  tliere  be  no  lord 
there  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  sliould  plain  sir  fly  in 
tlie  face  of  a  nobleman,  what  must  be  the  con- 
sequence ?  And,  indeed,  whoever  considers  the 
bustle  and  contention  about  precedence,  the  pains 
and  labours  undertaken,  and  sometimes  the  prices 
given,  for  the  smallest  title  or  mark  of  pre-eminence, 
and  the  visible  satisfaction  betrayed  in  its  enjoy- 
ment, may  reasonably  conclude  tins  is  a  matter  of 
no  small  consequence.  The  truth  is,  we  live  in  a 
world  of  common  men,  and  not  of  philosophers  ;  for 
one  of  these,  when  he  appears  (wliich  is  very 
seldom)  among  us,  is  distinguished,  and  very  pro- 
perly too,  by  the  name  of  an  odd  fellow  ;  for  what 
is  it  less  than  extreme  oddity  to  despise  what  the 
generality  of  the  world  think  the  labour  of  their 
whole  lives  well  employed  in  procuring!  we  are 
therefore  to  adapt  our  behaviour  to  the  opinion  of 
the  generality  of  mankind,  and  not  to  that  of  a  few 
odd  fellows. 

It  would  be  tedious,  and  perhaps  impossible,  to 
specify  every  instance,  or  to  lay  down  exact  rules 
for  our  conduct  in  every  minute  particular.  How- 
ever, I  shall  mention  some  of  the  chief  which  most 
ordinarily  occur,  after  premising  that  the  business 
of  the  whole  is  no  more  than  to  convey  to  others  an 
idea  of  your  esteem  of  them,  which  is  indeed  the 
substance  of  all  the  compliments,  ceremonies,  pre- 
sents, and  whatever  passes  between  well-bred  peo- 
ple. And  here  I  shall  lay  down  these  positions  : — 
F'irst,  that  all  mere  ceremonies  exist  in  form  only, 
and  have  in  them  no  substance  at  all ;  but,  being 
imposed  by  the  laws  of  custom,  become  essential  to 
good-breeding,  from  those  high-flown  compliments 
paid  to  the  Eastern  monarchs,  and  which  pass  be- 
tween Chinese  mandarins,  to  those  coarser  cere- 
monials in  use  between  English  farmers  and  Dutch 
boors. 

Secondly,  that  these  ceremonies,  poor  as  they 
are,  are  of  more  consequence  than  they  at  first  ap- 
pear, and,  in  reality,  constitute  the  only  external 
difrerence  between  man  and  man.  Thus,  His  grace. 
Right  honourable,  jMy  lord.  Right  reverend,  Re- 
verend, Honourable,  Sir,  Esquire,  Mr.,  &c.,  have  in 
a  philosophical  sense,  no  meaning,  yet  are  perhaps 
politically  essential,  and  must  be  preserved  by  good- 
breeding  ;  because, 

Thirdly,  they  raise  an  expectation  in  the  person 
by  law  and  custom  entitled  to  them,  and  who  will 
consequently  he  displeased  with  the  disappointment. 
Now,  in  order  to  descend  minutely  into  any  rules 
for  good-breeding,  it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  some 
scene,  or  to  throw  our  disciple  into  some  particular 
circumstance.  We  will  begin  them  with  a  visit  in 
the  country  ;  and  as  the  principal  actor  on  this  oc- 
casion is  the  person  who  receives  it,  we  will,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  lay  down  some  general  rules  for 
his  conduct ;  marking,  at  the  same  time,  the  prin- 
cipal deviation,  we  have  observed  on  these  occasions. 
When  an  expected  guest  arrives  to  dinner  at  your 
house,  if  your  equal,  or  indeed  not  greatly  your 
inferior,  he  sliould  be  sure  to  find  your  family  in 
some  order,  and  yourself  dressed  and  ready  to  re- 
ceive him  at  your  gate  with  a  smiling  countenance. 
This  infuses  an   immediate  cheerfulness  into  your 


guest,  and  persuades  him  of  your  esteem  and  desire 
of  his  company.     Not   so  is  the  behaviour  of  Poly- i 
sphercon,  at  wliose  gate  you  are  obliged  to  knock  a  ' 
considerable  time  before  you  gain  admittance.     At  | 
length,  the  door  being  opened  to  you  by  a  maid  or  i 
some   improper    servant,   who  wonders    where    the 
devil  all  the  men  are,  and,  being  asked  if  the  gentle- 
man is  at  home,   answers  she  believes  so,    you  are 
conducted  into  a  hall,  or   back-parlour,  where   you 
stay  some  time  before  tlie  gentleman,  in  a  dishabille 
from  his  study  or  his  garden,   waits  upon  you,  asks 
jiardon,  and  assures  you  he  did  not  expect  you  so  i 
soon.  ; 

Your  guest,  being  introduced  into  a  drawing- 
room,  is,  after  the  first  ceremonies,  to  be  asked 
whether  he  will  refresh  himself  after  his  journey, 
before  dinner  (for  which  he  is  never  to  stay  longer 
than  the  usual  or  fixed  hour).  But  this  request  is 
never  to  be  repeated  oftener  than  twice,  and  not  ia 
imitation  of  Calepus,  who,  as  if  hired  by  a  jihysician, 
crams  wine  in  a  morning  down  the  throats  of  his 
most  temperate  friends,  their  constitutions  being  not 
so  dear  to  them  as  their  present  (juiet. 

When  dinner  is  on  the  table,  and  the  ladies  have 
taken  their  places,  the  gentlemen  are  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  eating-room,  where  they  are  to  be 
seated  with  as  much  seeming  indiflerence  as  possi- 
ble, unless  there  be  any  present  whose  degrees  claim 
an  undoubted  precedence.  As  to  the  rest,  the  gene- 
ral rules  of  precedence  are  by  marriage,  age,  and 
profession.  Lastly,  in  placing  your  guests,  regard 
is  rather  to  be  had  to  birth  than  fortune  ;  for,  though 
purse-pride  is  forward  enough  to  exalt  itself,  it  bears 
a  degradation  witli  more  secret  comfort  and  ease 
than  the  former,  as  being  more  inwardly  satisfied 
with  itself,  and  less  apprehensive  of  neglect  or  con- 
tempt. 

The  order  in  helping  your  guests  is  to  be  regulated 
by  tliat  of  placing  them  ;  but  here  I  must,  with 
great  submission,  recommend  to  the  lady  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  table  to  distribute  her  favours  as 
equally  and  as  impartially  as  she  can.  I  have  some- 
times seen  a  large  dish  of  fish  extend  no  farther  than 
to  the  fifth  person,  and  a  haunch  of  venison  lose  all 
its  fat  before  half  the  table  had  tasted  it. 

A  single  request  to  eat  of  any  particular  dish,  how 
elegant  soever,  is  the  utmost  I  allow.  I  strictly  pro- 
hibit all  earnest  solicitations,  all  complaints  that 
you  have  no  appetite,  which  are  sometimes  little 
less  than  burlesque,  and  always  impertinent  and 
troublesome. 

And  here,  however  low  it  may  appear  to  some 
readers,  as  I  have  known  omissions  of  this  kind  give 
oSence,  and  sometimes  make  the  offenders,  who 
have  been  very  well-meaning  persons,  ridiculous,  I 
cannot  help  mentioning  the  ceremonial  of  drinking 
healths  at  table,  which  is  always  to  begin  with  the 
lady's  and  next  the  master's  of  the  house. 

When  dinner  is  ended,  and  the  ladies  retired, 
though  I  do  not  hold  the  master  of  the  feast  obliged 
to  fuddle  himself  through  complacence  (and,  indeed, 
it  is  his  own  f\iult  generally  if  his  company  be  such 
as  would  desire  it),  yet  he  is  to  see  that  the  bottle 
circulate  sufficient  to  afford  every  person  present  a 
moderate  quantity  of  wine  if  he  chooses  it ;  at  the 
same  time  permitting  those  who  desire  it  either  to 
pass  the  bottle  or  to  fill  their  glass  as  they  please. 
Indeed,  the  beastly  custom  of  besotting,  and  osten- 
tatious contention  for  pre-eminence  in  their  cups, 
seems  at  present  pretty  well  abolished  among  the 
better  sort  of  people.  Yet  Methus  still  remains, 
who  measures  the  honesty  and  understanding  of 
mankind  by  a  capaciousness  of  their  swallow  ;  who 
sings  forth  the  praises  of  a  bumper,    and  complains 
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of  the  light  in  your  glass  ;  and  at  whose  table  it  is 
[as  difficult  to  preserve  your  senses  as  to  preserve  your 
purse  at  a  gaming-table  or  your  health  at  a  b — y- 
house.  On  the  other  side,  Sopluonus  eyes  you  care- 
fully whilst  you  are  tilling  out  his  liquor.  The 
bottle  as  surely  stops  when  it  comes  to  him  as  your 
cluiriot  at  Temple-bar  ;  and  it  is  almost  as  impossi- 
ble to  carry  a  pint  of  wine  from  his  house  as  to  gain 
tlio  love  of  a  reigning  beauty,  or  borrow  a  shilling 
of  p W . 

But  to  proceed.  After  a  reasonable  time,  if  your 
guest  intends  staying  with  you  the  whole  evening, 
land  declines  the  bottle,  you  may  propose  play,  walk- 
ing, or  any  other  amusement ;  but  these  are  to  be 
but  barely  mentioned,  and  offered  to  his  choice  with 
ill!  indifierence  on  your  part.  "What  person  can  be 
BO  dull  as  not  to  perceive  in  Agyrtes  a  longing  to 
pick  your  pockets,  or  in  Alazon  a  desire  to  satisfy 
his  own  vanity  in  showing  you  the  rarities  of  his 
house  and  gardens  1  When  your  guest  offers  to  go, 
there  should  be  no  solicitations  to  stay,  unless  for 
the  whole  night,  and  that  no  farther  than  to  give 
him  a  moral  assurance  of  his  being  welcome  so  to 
do  ;  no  assertions  that  he  shan't  go  yet ;  no  laying 
on  violent  hands  ;  no  private  orders  to  servants  to 
delay  the  providing  the  horses  or  vehicles — like 
Desmophylax,  who  never  suffers  any  one  to  depart 
from  his  house  without  entitling  him  to  an  action  of 
false  imprisonment. 

Let  us  now  consider  a  little  the  part  which  the 
Visitor  himself  is  to  act.  And  first,  he  is  to  avoid 
the  two  extremes  of  being  too  early  or  too  late,  so 
as  neither  to  surprise  his  friend  unawares  or  unpro- 
vided, nor  detain  him  too  long  in  expectation.  Or- 
thrius,  who  hath  nothing  to  do,  disturbs  your  rest 
in  a  morning  ;  and  the  frugal  Chronophidus,  lest  he 
should  waste  some  minutes  of  his  precious  time,  is 
sure  to  spoil  your  dinner. 

The  address  at  your  arrival  should  be  as  short  as 
possible,  especially  when  you  visit  a  superior  ;  not 
imitating  Phlenaphius,  who  would  stop  his  friend  in 
the  rain  rather  than  omit  a  single  b-^w. 

Be  not  too  observant  of  trilling  ceremonies,  such 
as  rising,  sitting,  walking  first  in  or  out  of  the  room, 
except  with  one  greatly  your  superior ;  but  when 
such  a  one  offers  precedence  it  is  uncivil  to  refuse 
it ;  of  which  I  will  give  you  the  following  instance  : 
An  English  nobleman,  being  in  France,  was  bid  by 
Louis  XIV.  to  enter  the  coach  before  him,  which 
he  excused  himself  from.  The  king  then  imme- 
diately mounted,  and,  ordering  the  door  to  be  shut, 
drove  on,  leaving  the  nobleman  behind  him. 

Never  refuse  anything  offered  you  out  of  civility, 
unless  in  preference  of  a  lady,  and  that  no  oftener 
than  once  ;  for  nothing  is  more  truly  good  breeding 
than  to  avoid  being  troublesome.  Though  the  taste 
and  humour  of  the  visitor  is  to  be  chiefly  considered, 
yet  is  some  regard  likewise  to  be  had  to  that  of  the 
master  of  the  house ;  for  otherwise  your  company 
will  be  rather  a  penance  than  a  pleasure.  Methusus 
plainly  discovers  his  visit  to  be  paid  to  his  sober 
friend's  bottle  ;  nor  will  Philopasus  abstain  from 
cards,  though  he  is  certain  they  are  agreeable  only 
to  himself;  whilst  the  slender  Leptines  gives  his  fat 
entertainer  a  sweat,  and  makes  him  run  the  hazard 
of  breaking  his  wind  up  his  own  mounts. 

If  convcniency  allows  your  staying  longer  than 
the  time  proposed,  it  may  be  civil  to  offer  to  depart, 
lest  your  stay  may  be  incommodiovis  to  your  friend ; 
but  if  you  perceive  the  contrary,  by  his  solicitations, 
they  should  be  readily  accepted,  without  tempting 
him  to  break  these  rules  we  have  above  laid  down 
for  him — causing  a  confusion  in  his  family  and 
among  his  servants,  by  preparations  for  your  depar- 


ture. Lastly,  when  you  are  resolved  to  go,  the  same 
method  is  to  be  observed  which  I  have  prescribed  at 
your  arrival.  No  tedious  ceremonies  of  taking 
leave — not  like  Hyperphylus,  who  bows  and  kisses 
and  squeezes  by  the  hand  as  heartily,  ami  wishes  you 
as  much  health  and  happiness,  wben  he  is  going  a 
journey  home  of  ten  miles,  from  a  common  acquaint- 
ance, as  if  he  was  leaving  his  nearest  friend  or  rela- 
tion on  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies. 

Having  thus  briefly  considered  our  reader  in  the 
circumstance  of  a  private  visit,  let  us  now  take  him 
into  a  public  assembly,  where,  as  more  eyes  will  be 
on  his  behaviour,  it  cannot  be  less  his  interest  to  be 
instructed.  We  have,  indeed,  already  formed  a 
general  picture  of  the  chief  enormities  committed 
on  these  occasions  :  we  shall  here  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain more  particularly  the  rules  of  an  opposite  de- 
meanour, which  we  may  divide  into  three  sorts,  viz. 
our  behaviour  to  our  superiors,  to  our  equals,  and  to 
our  inferiors. 

In  our  behaviour  to  our  superiors  two  extremes 
are  to  be  avoided  ;  namely,  an  abject  and  base  ser- 
vility, and  an  impudent  and  encroaching  freedom. 
When  the  well-bred  Hyperdulus  approaches  a  no- 
bleman in  any  public  place,  you  would  be  persuaded 
he  was  one  of  the  meanest  of  his  domestics  ;  his 
cringes  fall  little  short  of  prostration  ;  and  his  whole 
behaviour  is  so  mean  and  servile  that  an  Eastern 
monarch  would  not  require  more  humiliation  from 
his  vassals.  On  the  other  side,  Anaschyntus,  whom 
fortunate  accidents,  without  any  pretensions  from 
his  birth,  have  raised  to  associate  with  his  betters, 
shakes  my  lord  duke  by  the  hand  with  a  familiarity 
savouring  not  only  of  the  most  perfect  intimacy  but 
the  closest  alliance.  The  former  behaviour  properly 
raises  our  contempt,  the  latter  our  disgust.  Hyper- 
dulus seems  worthy  of  wearing  his  lordship's  livery  ; 
Anaschyntus  deserves  to  be  tuined  out  of  his  service 
for  his  impudence.  Between  these  two  is  that 
golden  mean  which  declares  a  man  ready  to  acqui- 
esce in  allowing  the  respect  due  to  a  title  by  the 
laws  and  customs  of  his  country,  but  impatient  of 
any  insult,  and  disdaining  to  purchase  the  intimacy 
with  and  favour  of  a  superior  at  the  expense  of  con- 
science or  honour.  As  to  the  question,  who  are  our 
superiors  1  I  shall  endeavour  to  ascertain  them  when 
I  come,  in  the  second  place,  to  mention  our  beha- 
viour to  our  equals.  The  first  instruction  on  this 
head  being  carefully  to  consider  who  are  such ; 
every  little  superiority  of  fortune  or  profession  being 
too  apt  to  intoxicate  men's  minds,  and  elevate  them 
in  their  own  opinion  beyond  their  merit  or  preten- 
sions. Men  are  superior  to  each  other  in  this  our 
country  by  title,  by  birth,  by  rank  in  profession,  and 
by  age ;  very  little,  if  any,  being  to  be  allowed  to 
fortune,  though  so  much  is  generally  exacted  by  it 
and  commonly  paid  to  it.  Mankind  never  appear 
to  me  in  a  more  despicable  light  than  when  1  see 
them,  by  a  simple  as  well  as  mean  servility,  volun- 
tarily concurring  in  the  adoration  of  riches,  without 
the  least  benefit  or  prospect  from  them.  Ilespect 
and  deference  are  perhaps  justly  demandable  of  the 
obliged,  and  may  be,  witli  some  reason  at  least,  from 
expectation,  paid  to  the  rich  and  liberal  from  the 
necessitous  ;  but  that  men  should  be  allured  by  the 
glittering  of  wealth  only  to  feed  the  insolent  pride 
of  those  who  will  not  in  return  feed  their  hunger^ 
that  the  sordid  niggard  should  find  any  sacrifices  on 
the  altar  of  his  vanity — seems  to  arise  from  a  blinder 
idolatry,  and  a  more  bigoted  and  senseless  supersti- 
tion, than  any  which  the  sharp  eyes  of  priests  have 
discovered  in  the  human  mind. 

All  gentlemen,  therefore,  who  are  not  raised  above 
each  other  by  title,  birth,  rank  in  profession,  age,  or 
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actual  obligation,  being  to  be  considered  as  equals, 
let  us  take  some  lessons  for  their  behaviour  to  each 
other  in  public  from  the  following  examples  ;  in 
which  we  shall  discern  as  well  what  we  are  to  select 
as  what  we  are  to  avoid.  Authades  is  so  absolutely 
abandoned  to  his  own  humour  that  he  never  gives  it 
up  on  any  occasion.  If  Seraphina  herself,  whose 
charms  one  would  imagine  should  infuse  alacrity 
into  the  limbs  of  a  cripple  sooner  than  the  Bath 
waters,  was  to  offer  herself  for  his  partner,  he  would 
answer  he  never  danced,  even  though  the  ladies  lost 
their  ball  by  it.  Nor  doth  this  denial  arise  from 
incapacity,  for  he  was  in  his  youth  an  excellent 
dancer,  and  still  retains  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
art,  and  sufficient  abilities  in  his  limbs  to  practise  it, 
but  from  an  aff'ectation  of  gravity  which  he  will  not 
sacrifice  to  the  eagerest  desire  of  others.  Dyskolus 
hath  the  same  aversion  to  cards ;  and  though  com- 
petently skilled  in  all  games  is  by  no  importunities 
to  be  prevailed  on  to  make  a  third  at  ombre,  or  a 
fourth  at  whist  and  quadrille.  He  will  suffer  any 
company  to  be  disappointed  of  their  amusement 
ratlier  than  submit  to  pass  an  hour  or  two  a  little 
disagreeably  to  himself.  The  refusal  of  Philautus  is 
not  so  general ;  he  is  very  ready  to  engage,  pro- 
vided you  will  indulge  him  in  his  favourite  game, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  persuade  him  to  any  other. 
T  should  add  both  these  are  men  of  fortune,  and 
the  consequences  of  loss  or  gain,  at  the  rate  they 
are  desired  to  engage,  very  trifling  and  inconsider- 
able to  them. 

The  rebukes  these  people  sometimes  meet  with 
are  no  more  equal  to  their  deserts  than  the  honour 
paid  to  Charistus,  the  benevolence  of  whose  mind 
scarce  permits  him  to  indulge  his  own  will,  imless 
by  accident.  Though  neither  bis  age  nor  under- 
standing incline  him  to  dance,  nor  will  admit  his 
receiving-  any  pleasure  from  it,  yet  would  he  caper 
a  whole  evening  rather  than  a  fine  young  lady 
should  lose  an  opportunity  of  displaying  her  charms 
by  tlie  several  genteel  and  amiable  attitudes  which  this 
exercise  affords  the  skilful  of  that  sex.  And  though 
cards  are  not  adapted  to  his  temper,  he  never  once 
baulked  the  inclinations  of  others  on  that  account. 

But,  as  there  are  many  who  will  not  in  the  least 
instance  mortify  their  own  humour  to  purchase  the 
satisfaction  of  all  mankind,  so  there  are  some  who 
make  no  scruple  of  satisfying  their  own  pride  and 
vanity  at  the  expense  of  the  most  cruel  mortification 
of  others.  Of  this  kind  is  Agroicus,  who  seldom 
goes  to  an  assembly  but  he  affi-onts  half  his  acquaint- 
ance by  overlooking  or  disregarding  them. 

As  this  is  a  very  common  offence,  and  indeed 
much  more  criminal,  both  in  its  cause  and  effect, 
than  is  generally  imagined,  I  shall  examine  it  very 
minutely,  and  I  doubt  not  but  to  make  it  appear 
that  there  is  no  behaviour  (to  speak  like  a  philoso- 
pher) more  contemptible,  nor,  in  a  civil  sense,  more 
detestable,  than  this. 

The  first  ingredient  in  this  composition  is  pride, 
which,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  some,  is  the 
universal  passion.  There  are  others  who  consider 
it  as  the  foible  of  great  minds  ;  and  others  again 
who  will  have  it  to  be  the  very  foundation  of  great- 
ness ;  and  perhaps  it  may  of  that  greatness  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  expose  in  many  parts  of 
these  works ;  but  to  real  greatness,  which  is  the 
union  of  a  good  heart  with  a  good  head,  it  is  almost 
diametrically  opposite,  as  it  generally  proceeds  from 
the  depravity  of  both,  and  almost  certainly  from  the 
badness  of  the  latter.  Indeed,  a  little  observation 
will  show  us  tliat  fools  are  the  most  addicted  to  this 
vice  ;  and  a  little  reilection  wiU  teacli  us  that  it  is 
incompatible  with  true  understanding.    Accordingly 


we  see  that,  while  the  wisest  of  men  have  constantly 
lamented  the  imbecility  and  imperfection  of  their 
own  nature,  the  meanest  and  weakest  have  been 
trumpeting  forth  their  own  excellencies  and  triumph- 
ing in  their  own  sufficiency. 

Pride  may,  I  think,  be  properly  defined,  the  plea- 
sure we  feel  in  contemplating  our  own  superior 
merit  on  comparing  it  with  that  of  others.  That 
it  arises  from  this  supposed  superiority  is  evident ; 
for,  however  great  you  admit  a  man's  merit  to  be,  if 
all  men  were  equal  to  him,  there  would  be  no  room 
for  pride.  Now  if  it  stop  here,  perhaps  there  is  no 
enormous  harm  in  it,  or  at  least  no  more  than  is 
common  to  all  other  folly ;  every  species  of  which  is 
always  liable  to  produce  every  species  of  mischief: 
folly  I  fear  it  is  ;  for,  should  the  man  estimate  rightly 
on  this  occasion,  and  the  balance  should  fairly  turn 
on  his  side  in  this  particular  instance  ;  should  he  be 
indeed  a  great  orator,  poet,  general ;  should  he  be 
more  wise,  witty,  learned,  young,  rich,  healthy,  or 
in  whatever  instance  he  may  excel  one,  or  many,  or 
all ;  yet,  if  he  examine  himself  thoroughly,  will  he 
find  no  i-eason  to  abate  his  pride  'i  is  the  quality  in 
which  he  is  so  eminent,  so  generally  or  justly  es- 
teemed 1  is  it  so  entirely  his  own  1  doth  he  not  rather 
owe  his  superiority  to  the  defects  of  others  than  to 
his  ovni  perfection  1  or,  lastly,  can  he  find  in  no  part 
of  his  character  a  weakness  which  may  counterpoise 
this  merit,  and  which  as  justly  at  least,  threatens 
him  with  shame  as  this  entices  him  to  pride  1  I 
fancy,  if  such  a  scrutiny  was  made  (and  nothing  so 
ready  as  good  sense  to  make  it),  a  proud  man  would 
be  as  rare  as  in  reality  he  is  a  ridiculous  monster. 
But  suppose  a  man,  on  this  comparison,  is,  as  may 
sometimes  happen,  a  little  partial  to  himself,  the 
harm  is  to  himself,  and  he  becomes  only  ridiculous 
from  it.  If  I  prefer  my  excellence  in  poetry  to 
Pope  or  Young ;  if  an  inferior  actor  should,  in  his 
opinion,  exceed  Quin  or  Garrick ;  or  a  sign-post 
painter  set  himself  above  the  inimitable  Hogarth, 
we  become  only  ridiculous  by  our  vanity  :  and  the 
persons  themselves  who  are  tlius  htmibled  in  the 
comparison,  would  laugh  with  more  reason  than 
any  other.  Pride  therefore,  hitherto  seems  an  in- 
offensive weakness  only,  and  entitles  a  man  to  no 
worse  an  appellation  than  that  of  a  fool ;  but  it  Avill 
not  stop  here  :  though  fool  be  perhaps  no  desirable 
term,  the  proud  man  will  deserve  worse  ;  he  is  not 
contented  with  the  admiration  he  pays  himself,  he 
now  becomes  arrogant,  and  requires  the  same  re- 
spect and  preference  from  the  world ;  for  pride, 
though  the  greatest  of  flatterers,  is  by  no  means  a 
profitable  servant  to  itself;  it  resembles  the  parson 
of  the  parish  more  than  the  squire,  and  lives  rather 
on  the  tithes,  oblations,  and  contributions  it  collects 
from  others  than  on  its  own  demesne.  As  pride 
therefore  is  seldom  without  arrogance,  so  is  this 
never  to  be  found  without  insolence.  The  arrogant 
man  must  be  insolent  in  order  to  attain  his  own 
ends ;  and,  to  convince  and  remind  men  of  the  su- 
periority he  affects,  will  naturally,  by  ill-words,  ac- 
tions, and  gestures,  endeavour  to  throw  the  despised 
person  at  as  much  distance  as  possible  from  him. 
Hence  proceeds  that  supercilious  look  and  all  those 
visible  indignities  with  which  men  behave  in  public 
to  those  whom  they  fancy  their  inferiors.  Hence 
the  very  notable  custom  of  deriding  and  often  de- 
nying the  nearest  relations,  friends,  and  acquaint- 
ance, in  poverty  and  distress,  lest  we  should  any- 
wise be  levelled  with  the  wretches  we  despise,  either 
in  their  own  imagination  or  in  the  conceit  of  any 
who  should  behold  familiarities  pass  between  us. 

But  besides  pride,  folly,  arrogance,  and  insolence, 
there  is  another  simple,  which  vice  never  willingly 
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leaves  out  of  any  composition — and  this  is  ill-nature. 
A  good-natured  man  may  indeed  (provided  he  is  a 
fool)  be  proud,  but  arrogant  and  insolent  he  cannot 
be,  unless  we  will  allow  to  such  a  still  greater  de- 
gree of  folly  and  ignorance  of  human  nature  ;  which 
may  indeed  entitle  them  to  forgiveness  in  the  benign 
language  of  scripture,  because  they  know  not  what 
they  do. 

For,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  effect  of  this 
behaviour  on  the  person  who  suffers  it,  we  may  per- 
haps have  reason  to  conclude  that  murder  is  not 
a  much  more  cruel  injury.  What  is  the  conse- 
quence of  this  contempt '?  or,  indeed,  what  is  the  de- 
sign of  it  but  to  expose  the  object  of  it  to  shame  1 
a  sensation  as  uneasy  and  almost  intolerable  as 
those  which  arise  from  the  sevex'est  pains  inflicted 
on  the  body ;  a  convulsion  of  the  mind  (if  I  may  so 
call  it)  which  immediately  produces  symptoms  of 
universal  disorder  in  the  whole  man ;  which  hath 
sometimes  been  attended  with  death  itself,  and  to 
which  death  hath,  by  great  multitudes,  been  with 
much  alacrity  preferred.  Now,  what  less  than  the 
highest  degree  of  ill-nature  can  permit  a  man  to 
pamper  his  own  vanity  at  the  price  of  another's 
shame  ?  Is  the  glutton,  who,  to  raise  the  flavour  of 
his  dish,  puts  some  birds  or  beasts  to  exquisite  tor- 
ment, more  cruel  to  the  animal  than  this  our  proud 
man  to  his  own  species  ? 

This  character  then  is  a  composition  made  up  of 
those  odious,  contemptible  qvialities,  pride,  folly, 
arrogance,  insolence,  and  ill-nature.  I  shall  dis- 
miss it  with  some  general  observations,  which  will 
place  it  in  so  ridiculous  a  light,  that  a  man  must 
hereafter  be  possessed  of  a  very  considerable  portion 
either  of  folly  or  impudence  to  assume  it. 

First,  it  proceeds  on  one  grand  fallacy ;  for,  whereas 
this  wretch  is  endeavouring  by  a  supercilious  con- 
duct to  lead  the  beholder  into  an  opinion  of  his 
superiority  to  the  despised  person,  he  inwardly 
flatters  his  own  vanity  with  a  deceitful  presumption 
that  his  conduct  is  founded  on  a  general  precon- 
ceived opinion  of  this  superiority. 

Secondly,  this  caution  to  preserve  it  plainly  in- 
dicates a  doubt  that  the  superiority  of  our  own  cha- 
racter is  very  slightly  established  ;  for  which  reason 
we  see  it  chiefly  practised  by  men  who  have  the 
weakest  pretensions  to  the  reputation  they  aim  at ; 
and,  indeed,  none  was  ever  freer  from  it  than  that 
noble  person  whom  we  have  already  mentioned  in 
this  essay,  and  who  can  never  be  mentioned  but 
with  honour  by  those  who  know  him. 

Thirdly,  this  opinion  of  our  superiority  is  com- 
monly very  erroneous.  Who  hath  not  seen  a  gene- 
ral behave  in  this  supercilious  manner  to  an  officer 
of  lower  rank  who  hath  been  greatly  his  superior  in 
that  very  art  to  his  excellence  in  which  the  general 
ascribes  all  his  merit?  Parallel  instances  occur  in 
every  other  art,  science,  or  profession. 

Fourthly,  men  who  excel  others  in  trifling  in- 
stances frequently  cast  a  supercilious  eye  on  their 
superiors  in  the  highest.  Thus  the  least  preten- 
sions to  pre-eminence  in  title,  birth,  riches,  equi- 
pages, dress,  &c.,  constantly  overlook  the  most  noble 
endowments  of  virtue,  honour,  wisdom,  sense,  wit, 
and  every  other  quality  which  can  truly  dignify  and 
adorn  a  man. 

Lastly,  the  lowest  and  meanest  of  our  species  are 
the  most  strongly  addicted  to  this  vice — naen  who 
are  a  scandal  to  their  sex,  and  women  who  disgrace 
human  nature  ;  for  the  basest  mechanic  is  so  far 
from  being  exempt  that  he  is  generally  the  most 
guilty  of  it.  It  visits  ale-houses  and  gin-shops,  and 
whistles,  in  the  empty  heads  of  fiddlers,  mountebanks, 
and  dancing-masters. 


To  conclude  a  character  on  which  we  have  al- 
ready dwelt  longer  than  is  consistent  with  the  in- 
tended measure  of  this  essay,  this  contempt  of  others 
is  the  truest  symptom  of  a  base  and  a  bad  heart. 
While  it  suggests  itself  to  the  mean  and  the  vile, 
and  tickles  their  little  fancy  on  every  occasion,  it 
never  enters  the  great  and  good  mind  but  on  the 
strongest  motives ;  nor  is  it  then  a  welcome  guest, 
affording  only  an  uneasy  sensation,  and  brings  al- 
ways with  it  a  mixture  of  concern  and  compassion. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  inferior  criminals  in  so- 
ciety. Theoretus,  conceiving  that  the  assembly  is 
only  met  to  see  and  admire  him,  is  uneasy  unless  he 
engrosses  the  eyes  of  the  whole  company.  The  giant 
doth  not  take  more  pains  to  be  viewed ;  and,  as  he 
is  unfortunately  not  so  tall,  he  carefully  deposits 
himself  in  the  most  conspicuous  place  ;  nor  will  that 
suffice — he  must  walk  about  the  room,  though  to  the 
great  disturbance  of  the  company  ;  and,  if  he  can 
purchase  general  observations  at  no  less  rate,  will 
condescend  to  be  ridiculous  ;  for  he  prefers  being 
laughed  at  to  being  taken  little  notice  of. 

On  the  other  side,  Dusopius  is  so  basliful  that  he 
hides  himself  in  a  corner  ;  he  hardly  bears  being 
looked  at,  and  never  quits  the  first  chair  he  lights 
upon,  lest  he  should  expose  himself  to  public  view. 
He  trembles  when  you  bow  to  him  at  a  distance,  is 
shocked  at  hearing  his  own  voice,  and  would  almost 
swoon  at  the  repetition  of  his  name. 

The  audacious  Anedes,  who  is  extremely  amorous 
in  his  inclinations,  never  likes  a  woman  but  his  eyes 
ask  her  the  question,  without  considering  the  confu- 
sion he  often  occasions  to  the  object ;  he  ogles  and 
languishes  at  every  pretty  woman  in  the  room.  As 
there  is  no  law  of  morality  which  he  would  not 
break  to  satisfy  his  desires,  so  is  there  no  form  of 
civility  which  he  doth  not  violate  to  communicate 
them.  When  he  gets  possession  of  a  woman's  hand, 
Avhich  those  of  stricter  decency  never  give  him  but 
with  reluctance,  he  considers  himself  as  its  master. 
Indeed,  there  is  scarce  a  familiarity  which  he  will 
abstain  from  on  the  slightest  acquaintance,  and  in 
the  most  public  place.  Seraphina  herself  can  make 
no  impression  on  the  rough  temper  of  Agroicus  ; 
neither  her  quality  nor  her  beauty  can  exact  the  least 
complacence  from  him  ;  and  he  would  let  her  lovely 
limbs  ache  rather  than  offer  her  his  chair :  while 
the  gentle  Lyperus  tumbles  over  benches  and  over- 
throws tea-tables  to  take  up  a  fan  or  a  glove  ;  he 
forces  you,  as  a  good  parent  doth  his  child,  for  your 
own  good  ;  he  is  absolute  master  of  a  lady's  will,  nor 
will  allow  her  the  election  of  standing  or  sitting  in 
his  company.  In  short,  the  impertinent  civility  of 
Lyperus  is  as  troublesome,  though  perhaps  not  so 
offensive,  as  the  brutish  rudeness  of  Agroicus. 

Thus  we  have  hinted  at  most  of  the  common  enor- 
mities committed  in  public  assemblies  to  our  equals  ; 
for  it  would  be  tedious  and  difficult  to  enumerate 
all :  nor  is  it  needful ;  since  from  this  sketch  we 
may  trace  all  others,  most  of  which,  I  believe,  will 
be  found  to  branch  out  from  some  of  the  particulars 
here  specified. 

I  am  now,  in  the  last  i^lace,  to  consider  our  beha- 
viour to  our  inferiors,  in  which  condescension  can 
never  be  too  strongly  recommended ;  for,  as  a  devia- 
tion on  this  side  is  much  more  innocent  than  on  the 
other,  so  the  pride  of  man  renders  us  much  less  liable 
to  it.  For,  besides  that  we  are  apt  to  overrate  our 
own  perfections,  and  undervalue  the  qualifications 
of  our  neighbours,  we  likewise  set  too  high  an  es- 
teem on  the  things  themselves,  and  consider  them 
as  constituting  a  more  essential  difference  between 
us  than  they  really  do.  The  qualities  of  the  miud 
do,  in  reality,  establish  the  truest  superiority  over 
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one  another :  yet  should  not  these  so  far  elevate  our 
])ride  as  to  inflate  us  with  contempt,  and  make  us 
look  down  on  our  fellow-creatures  as  on  animals  of 
an  inferior  order  ;  but  that  tlie  fortuitous  accident  of 
birth,  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  with  some  outward 
ornaments  of  dress,  should  inspire  men  with  an  in- 
solence capable  of  treating  the  rest  of  mankind  with 
disdain,  is  so  preposterous  that  nothing  less  than 
daily  experience  could  give  it  credit. 

If  men  were  to  be  rightly  estimated,  and  divided 
into  subordinate  classes  according  to  the  sujierior 
excellence  of  their  several  natures,  perhaps  the  lowest 
class  of  either  sex  would  be  properly  assigned  to 
those  two  disgracers  of  the  human  species,  commonly 
called  a  beau  and  a  fine  lady;  for,  if  we  rate  men 
by  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  in  what  degree  must 
these  stand  1  nay,  admitting  the  qualities  of  the  body 
were  to  give  the  pre-eminence,  how  many  of  those 
whom  fortune  hath  placed  in  the  lowest  station 
must  be  ranked  above  them  1  If  dress  is  their  only 
title,  sure  even  the  monkey,  if  as  well  dressed,  is  on 
as  high  a  footing  as  the  beau.  But  perhaps  I  shall 
be  told  they  challenge  their  dignity  from  birth  ;  that 
is  a  poor  and  mean  pretence  to  honour  when  sup- 
ported with  no  other.  Persons  who  have  no  better 
claim  to  superiority  should  be  ashamed  of  this  ;  they 
are  really  a  disgrace  to  those  very  ancestors  from 
whom  they  would  derive  their  pride,  and  are  chiefly 
liappy  in  this,  that  they  want  the  very  moderate  por- 
tion of  understanding  which  would  enable  them  to 
despise  themselves. 

And  yet  who  so  prone  to  a  contemptuous  carriage 
as  these  1  I  have  myself  seen  a  little  female  thing 
■which  they  have  called  "my  lady,"  of  no  greater 
dignity  in  the  order  of  beings  than  a  cat,  and  of  no 
more  use  in  society  than  a  butterfly  ;  whose  mien 
would  not  give  even  the  idea  of  a  gentlewoman,  and 
whose  face  would  cool  the  loosest  libertine  ;  with  a 
mind  as  empty  of  ideas  as  an  opera,  and  a  body 
fuller  of  diseases  than  an  hospital — I  have  seen 
this  thing  express  contempt  to  a  woman  wlio  was 
an  honour  to  her  sex  and  an  ornament  to  the 
creation. 

To  confess  tlie  truth,  there  is  little  danger  of  the 
possessor's  ever  undervaluing  this  titular  excellence. 
Not  that  I  Avould  withdraw  from  it  that  deference 
which  the  policy  of  government  hath  assigned  it. 
On  the  contrary,  I  have  laid  down  tlie  most  exact 
conqjliance  with  this  respect,  as  a  fundamental  in 
good-breeding;  nay,  I  insist  only  that  we  may  be 
admitted  to  pay  it,  and  not  treated  with  a  disdain 
even  beyond  what  the  eastern  monarchs  show  to 
their  slaves.  Surely  it  is  too  high  an  elevation  when, 
instead  of  treating  the  lowest  human  creature,  in  a 
christian  sense,  as  our  brethren,  we  look  down  on 
such  as  are  but  one  rank  in  the  civil  order  removed 
from  us  as  unworthy  to  breathe  even  the  same  air, 
and  regard  the  most  distant  communication  with 
them  as  an  indignity  and  disgrace  offered  to  our- 
selves. This  is  considering  the  difference  not  in  the 
individual,  but  in  the  very  species  ;  a  height  of  inso- 
lence impious  in  a  christian  society,  and  most  absurd 
and  ridiculous  in  a  trading  nation. 

I  have  now  done  with  my  first  head,  in  which  I 
have  treated  of  good-breeding,  as  it  regards  ovir 
actions.  I  shall,  in  the  next  place,  consider  it  with 
respect  to  our  words,  and  shall  endeavour  to  lay 
down  some  rules,  by  observing  which  our  well-bred 
man  may,  in  his  discourse  as  well  as  actions,  contri- 
bute to  the  happiness  and  wellbeing  of  society. 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  highest  pleasure  which  we 
are  capable  of  enjoying  in  conversation  is  to  be  met 
with  only  in  the  society  of  persons  whose  under- 
Btandiug  is  pretty  near  on  an  equality  with  oui-  own ; 


nor  is  this  equality  only  necessary  to  enable  men 
of  exalted  genius  and  extensive  knowledge  to  taste 
the  sublimer  pleasures  of  communicating  tlieir  re- 
flned  ideas  to  each  other;  but  it  is  likewise  necessary 
to  the  inferior  happiness  of  every  subordinate  degree 
of  society,  down  to  the  very  lowest.  For  instance ; 
we  will  suppose  a  conversation  between  Socrates, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  three  dancing-masters.  It  will 
be  acknowledged,  I  believe,  that  the  heel  sophists 
would  be  as  little  pleased  with  the  company  of  the 
philosophers  as  the  philosophers  with  theirs. 

It  would  be  greatly,  therefore,  for  the  improve- 
ment and  happiness  of  conversation,  if  society  could 
be  formed  on  this  equality ;  but,  as  men  are  not 
ranked  in  this  world  by  the  different  degrees  of  their 
understanding,  but  by  other  methods,  and  conse- 
quently all  degrees  of  understanding  often  meet  in 
the  same  class,  and  must  ex  necessitate  frequently 
converse  together,  the  impossibility  of  accomplish- 
ing any  such  Utopian  scheme  very  plainly  appears. 
Here  therefore  is  a  visible  but  unavoidable  imper- 
fection in  society  itseli'. 

But,  as  we  have  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental 
that  the  essence  of  good-breeding  is  to  contribute 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  ease  and  happiness  of 
mankind,  so  will  it  be  the  business  of  our  well-bred 
man  to  endeavour  to  lessen  this  imperfection  to  his 
utmost,  and  to  bring  society  as  near  to  a  level  at 
least  as  he  is  able. 

Now  there  are  but  two  ways  to  compass  this, 
viz.  by  raising  the  lower,  and  by  lowering  what  is 
higher. 

I;et  us  suppose,  then,  that  very  unequal  company 
I  have  before  mentioned  met ;  the  former  of  these 
is  apparently  impracticable.  Let  Socrates,  for  in- 
stance, institute  a  discourse  on  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
or  Plato  reason  on  the  native  beauty  of  virtue,  and 
Aristotle  on  his  occult  qualities- — What  must  become 
of  our  dancing-masters'!  Would  they  not  stare  at 
one  another  with  surprise,  and,  most  probably,  at 
our  philosophers  with  contempt?  Would  they  have 
any  pleasure  in  such  society  %  or  would  they  not 
rather  wish  themselves  in  a  dancing-school,  or  a 
green-room  at  the  playhouse  1  What,  therefore,  have 
our  philosophers  to  do  but  to  lower  themselves  to 
those  who  cannot  rise  to  them  % 

And  surely  there  are  subjects  on  which  both  can 
converse.  Hath  not  Socrates  heard  of  harmony  1 
Hath  not  Plato,  who  draws  virtue  in  the  person  of 
a  fine  woman,  any  idea  of  the  gracefulness  of  atti- 
tude ?  and  hath  not  Aristotle  himself  written  a  book 
on  motion  1  In  short,  to  be  a  little  serious,  there  are 
many  topics  on  which  they  can  at  least  be  intelli- 
gible to  each  other. 

How  absurd,  then,  must  appear  the  conduct  of 
Cenodosus,  who,  having  had  the  advantage  of  a 
liberal  education,  and  having  made  a  pretty  good 
progress  in  literature,  is  constantly  advancing  learned 
subjects  in  common  conversation  1  He  talks  of  the 
classics  before  the  ladies,  and  of  Greek  criticisms 
among  fine  gentlemen.  What  is  this  less  than  an 
insult  on  the  company  over  whom  he  thus  affects 
a  superiority,  and  whose  time  he  sacrifices  to  his 
vanity  1 

Wisely  different  is  the  amiable  conduct  of  Sophro- 
nus  ;  who,  though  he  exceeds  the  former  in  know- 
ledge, can  submit  to  discourse  on  the  most  trivial 
matters,  rather  than  introduce  such  as  his  company 
are  utter  strangers  to.  He  can  talk  of  fashions  and 
diversions  among  the  ladies  ;  nay,  can  even  conde- 
scend to  horses  and  dogs  with  country  gentlemen. 
This  gentleman,  Avho  is  equal  to  dispute  on  the 
highest  and  abstrusest  points,  can  likewise  talk  on  a 
fan  or  a  horse-race  ;  nor  had  ever  any  one  who  was 
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not  himself  a  man  of  learning,  the  least  reason  to 
conceive  tlie  vast  knowledge  of  Sophronus,  unless 
from  the  report  of  others. 

Let  us  compare  these  together.  Cenodoxus  pro- 
poses the  satisfaction  of  his  own  pride  from  the  ad- 
miration of  others ;  Sophronus  thinks  of  nothing 
but  their  amusement.  In  the  company  of  Ceno- 
doxus, every  one  is  rendered  uneasy,  laments  his 
own  want  of  knowledge,  and  longs  for  the  end  of 
the  dull  assembly ;  with  Sophronus  all  are  pleased, 
and  contented  with  themselves  in  their  knowledge 
of  matters  which  they  find  worthy  the  consideration 
of  a  man  of  sense.  Admiration  is  involuntarily 
paid  the  former  ;  to  the  latter  it  is  given  joyfully. 
The  former  receives  it  with  envy  and  hatred ;  the 
latter  enjoys  it  as  the  sweet  fruit  of  good-will.  The 
former  is  shunned  ;  the  latter  courted  by  all. 

This  behaviour  in  Cenodoxus  may,  in  some  mea- 
sure, account  for  an  observation  we  must  have  fre- 
quent occasion  to  make ;  that  the  conversation  of 
men  of  very  moderate  capacities  is  often  preferred 
to  that  of  men  of  superior  talents  ;  in  which  the 
world  act  more  wisely  than  at  first  they  may  seem  ; 
for,  besides  that  backwardness  in  mankind  to  give 
their  admiration,  what  can  be  duller  or  more  void 
of  pleasure  than  discourses  on  subjects  above  our 
comprehension  1  It  is  like  listening  to  an  unknown 
language  ;  arrd,  if  such  company  is  ever  desired  by 
us,  it  is  a  sacrifice  to  our  vanity,  which  imposes  on 
us  to  believe  that  we  may  by  these  mearrs  raise  the 
general  opinion  of  our  own  parts  and  knowledge, 
and  not  from  that  cheerful  delight  which  is  the  na- 
tural result  of  an  agreeable  corrversat  ion. 

There  is  arrother  very  common  fault,  equally  de- 
structive of  this  delight,  by  much  the  same  means, 
though  it  is  far  from  owing  its  original  to  any  real 
superiority  of  parts  and  knowledge  ;  this  is  discours- 
ing on  the  mysteries  of  a  particular  profession,  to 
which  all  the  rest  of  the  company,  except  one  or  two, 
are  utter  strarrgers.  Lawyers  are  generally  guilty 
of  this  fault,  as  they  are  more  confirred  to  the  con- 
versation of  one  another  ;  and  I  have  known  a  very 
agreeable  company  spoiled,  where  there  have  been 
two  of  these  gentlemen  present,  who  have  seemed 
rather  to  think  themselves  in  a  court  of  justice  than 
in  a  mixed  assembly  of  persons  met  only  for  the 
ent.ertairrment  of  each  other. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  whole  company 
understand  the  topic  of  their  conversation  ;  they 
should  be  likewise  equally  interested  in  every  sub- 
ject not  tending  to  their  general  information  or 
amusement ;  for  these  are  not  to  be  postponed  to  the 
relation  of  private  affairs,  much  less  of  the  parti- 
cular grievance  or  misfortune  of  a  single  person.  To 
bear  a  share  in  the  afflictions  of  another  is  a  degree 
of  friendship  not  to  be  expected  in  a  common  ac- 
quaintance ;  nor  hath  any  man  a  right  to  indulge 
the  satisfaction  of  a  weak  and  mean  mind  by  the 
comfort  of  pity  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  company's 
diversion.  The  inferior  and  unsuccessful  mem- 
bers of  the  several  professiorrs  are  generally  guilty 
of  this  fault ;  for,  as  they  fail  of  the  reward  due  to 
their  great  merit,  they  can  seldom  refrain  from  re- 
viling their  superiors,  and  complaining  of  their  own 
hard  and  unjust  fate. 

Farther,  as  a  man  is  not  to  make  himself  the  sub- 
ject of  the  conversatioir,  so  neither  is  he  to  engross 
the  whole  to  himself.  As  every  man  had  rather 
please  others  by  what  he  says  than  be  himself 
pleased  by  what  they  say  ;  or,  in  other  words,  as 
every  man  is  best  pleased  with  the  corrsciousness  of 
pleasing,  so  should  all  have  an  equal  opportunity 
of  aiming  at  it.  This  is  a  right  which  we  are  so 
offended  at  being  deprived  of,  that,  though  I  remem- 


ber to  have  known  a  man  reputed  a  good  companion 
who  seldom  opened  his  mouth  irr  company,  unless 
to  swallow  his  liquor,  yet  I  have  scarce  ever  heard 
that  appellation  given  to  a  very  talkative  person, 
even  when  he  hath  been  capable  of  entertaining,  un- 
less he  hath  done  this  with  buffoonery,  and  made  the 
rest  amends  by  partakiirg  of  their  scorn  together 
with  their  admiration  and  applause. 

A  well-bred  man,  therefore,  will  not  take  more  of 
the  discourse  than  falls  to  his  share  ;  nor  irr  this  will 
he  show  any  violent  impetuosity  of  temper,  or  exert 
any  loudrress  of  voice,  even  in  arguing  ;  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  comparry,  and  the  conviction  of  his 
antagonist,  are  to  be  his  apparent  motives ;  not  the 
indulgence  of  his  own  pride,  or  an  ambitious  desire 
of  victory  ;  which  latter,  if  a  wise  man  should  en- 
tertain, he  will  be  sure  to  conceal  with  his  utmost 
endeavour ;  since  he  must  know  that  to  lay  open 
his  vanity  in  public  is  no  less  absurd  than  to  lay 
open  his  bosom  to  an  enemy  whose  drawn  sword 
is  pointed  against  it ;  for  every  man  hath  a  dagger 
in  his  hand  ready  to  stab  the  varrity  of  another 
wherever  he  perceives  it. 

Having  now  shown  that  the  pleasure  of  conver- 
sation must  arise  from  the  discourse  being  on  sub- 
jects levelled  to  the  capacity  of  the  whole  company  ; 
from  being  on  such  in  which  every  person  is  equally 
interested  ;  from  every  one's  being  admitted  to  his 
share  in  the  discourse ;  and,  lastly,  from  carefully 
avoiding  all  noise,  violence,  and  impetuosity ;  it 
might  seem  proper  to  lay  down  some  particular 
rules  for  the  choice  of  those  subjects  which  are  most 
likely  to  conduce  to  the  cheerful  delights  proposed 
from  this  social  commirnicatiorr ;  but,  as  such  an  at- 
tempt might  appear  absurd,  from  the  infirrite  variety, 
arrd  perhaps  too  dictatorial  in  its  nature,  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  rejecting  those  topics  only  which  seem 
most  foreign  to  this  delight,  and  which  are  most 
likely  to  be  attended  with  consequerrees  rather  tend- 
ing to  make  society  an  evil  than  to  procure  us  any 
good  from  it. 

And,  first,  I  shall  meirtion  that  which  I  have 
hitherto  only  endeavoured  to  restrain  within  certain 
bourrds,  namely,  arguments  ;  but  which,  if  they  were 
errtirely  banished  out  of  company,  especially  from 
mixed  assemblies,  arrd  where  ladies  make  part  of 
the  society,  it  would,  I  believe,  promote  their  hap- 
piness ;  they  have  beerr  sometimes  attended  with 
bloodslred,  gerrerally  with  hatred  from  the  conquered 
party  towards  his  victor ;  arrd  scarce  ever  with  con- 
viction. Here  I  except  jocose  arguments,  which 
often  produce  much  mirth ;  and  serious  disputes  be- 
tween men  of  learning  (when  norre  but  such  are 
present),  which  tend  to  the  propagation  of  know- 
ledge and  the  edification  of  the  comparry. 

Secondly,  slander ;  which,  however  frequently 
used,  or  however  savoury  to  the  palate  of  ill-nature, 
is  extremely  pernicious,  as  it  is  often  unjust  and 
highly  injurious  to  the  person  slandered,  and  always 
darrgerous,  especially  irr  large  and  mixed  companies, 
where  sometimes  an  undesigned  offence  is  given  to 
an  innocent  relation  or  frierrd  of  such  person,  who 
is  thus  exposed  to  shame  and  confusion,  without 
havirrg  any  right  to  resent  the  affront.  Of  this  there 
have  beeir  very  tragical  instances ;  and  I  have  my- 
self seen  some  very  ridiculous  ones,  but  which  have 
given  great  pain,  as  well  to  the  person  offended  as 
to  him  who  hath  been  the  innocerrt  occasion  of  giv- 
ing the  offence. 

Thirdly,  all  general  reflections  on  countries,  reli- 
giorrs,  arrd  professions,  which  are  always  unjust.  If 
these  are  ever  tolerable,  they  are  only  from  the  per- 
sons who  with  some  pleasaiatry  ridicule  their  own 
country.     It  is  very  common  among  us  to  cast  sar- 
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casms  on  a  neighbouring  nation,  to  which  we  have 
no  other  reason  to  bear  au  antipatliy  than  what  is 
more  usual  than  justitiable,  because  we  have  injured 
it ;  but  sure  such  general  satire  is  not  founded  on 
truth ;  for  I  have  known  gentlemen  of  that  nation 
possessed  with  every  good  quality  which  is  to  be 
wished  in  a  man  or  required  in  a  friend.  I  re- 
member a  repartee  made  by  a  gentleman  of  this 
country,  which,  though  it  was  full  of  tlie  severest 
wit,  the  person  to  whom  it  was  directed  could  not 
resent,  as  he  so  plainly  deserved  it.  He  had  with 
great  bitterness  inveighed  against  this  whole  people ; 
upon  which  one  of  them  who  was  present  very  cooly 
answered,  "  I  don't  know,  sir,  whether  I  have  not 
more  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  compliment  you 
pay  my  country  than  to  be  angry  with  what  you 
say  against  it ;  since,  by  your  abusing  us  all  so 
heavily,  you  have  plainly  implied  you  are  not  of  it." 
This  exposed  the  other  to  so  much  laughter,  espe- 
cially as  he  was  not  unexceptionable  in  his  character, 
that  I  believe  he  was  sufficiently  punished  for  his 
ill-mannered  satire. 

Fourthly,  blasphemy,  and  irreverent  mention  of 
religion.  I  will  not  here  debate  what  compliment 
a  man  pays  to  his  own  understanding  by  the  profes- 
sion of  infidelity  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  my  purpose  that 
he  runs  a  risk  of  giving  the  cruelest  offence  to  per- 
sons of  a  different  temper  ;  for,  if  a  loyalist  would  be 
greatly  affronted  by  hearing  any  indecencies  offered 
to  the  person  of  a  temporal  prince,  how  much  more 
bitterly  must  a  man  who  sincerely  believes  in  such 
a  being  as  the  Almighty  feel  any  irreverence  or  in- 
sult shown  to  his  name,  his  honour,  or  his  institu- 
tion 1  And,  notwithstanding  the  impious  character 
of  the  present  age,  and  especially  of  many  among 
those  whose  more  immediate  business  it  is  to  lead 
men,  as  well  by  example  as  precept,  into  the  ways 
of  piety,  there  are  still  sufficient  numbers  left  who 
pay  so  honest  and  sincere  a  reverence  to  religion  as 
may  give  us  a  reasonable  expectation  of  finding  one 
at  least  of  tliis  stamp  in  every  large  company. 

A  fifth  particular  to  be  avoided,  is  indecency. 
We  are  not  only  to  forbear  the  repeating  of  such 
words  as  would  give  an  immediate  affront  to  a  lady 
of  reputation,  but  the  raising  of  any  loose  ideas 
tending  to  the  offence  of  that  modesty  which,  if  a 
young  woman  hath  not  something  more  than  the 
affectation  of,  she  is  not  worthy  the  regard  even  of  a 
man  of  pleasure,  provided  he  hath  any  delicacy  in 
his  constitution.  How  inconsistent  with  good- 
breeding  it  is  to  give  pain  and  confusion  to  such,  is 
sufficiently  apparent;  all  douhle-cntemlres  and  ob- 
scene jests  are  therefore  carefully  to  be  avoided  be- 
fore them.  But  suppose  no  ladies  present,  nothing 
can  be  meaner,  lower,  and  less  productive  of  ra- 
tional mirth,  than  this  loose  conversation.  For  my 
own  part,  I  cannot  conceive  how  the  idea  of  jest  or 
pleasantry  came  ever  to  be  annexed  to  one  of  our 
highest  and  most  serious  pleasures.  Nor  can  I  help 
observing,  to  the  discredit  of  such  merriment,  that  it 
is  commonly  the  last  resource  of  impotent  wit,  the 
weak  strainings  of  the  lowest,  silliest,  and  dullest 
fellows  in  the  world. 

Sixthly,  you  are  to  avoid  knowingly  mentioning 
anything  which  may  revive  in  any  person  the  re- 
membrance of  some  past  accident,  or  raise  an  un- 
easy reflection  on  a  present  misfortune  or  corporal 
blemish.  To  maintain  this  rule  nicely,  perhaps, 
requires  great  delicacy  ;  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  a  well-bred  man.  I  have  observed  numberless 
breaches  of  it ;  many,  I  believe,  proceeding  from 
neghgence  and  inadvertency  ;  yet  I  am  afraid  some 
may  be  too  justly  imputed  to  a  malicious  desire  of 
triumphing  in  our  own  superior  happiness  and  per- 


fections ;  now,  when  it  proceeds  from  this  motive  it 
is  not  easy  to  imagine  anything  more  criminal. 

Under  this  head  I  shall  caution  my  well-bred 
reader  against  a  common  fault,  much  of  the  same 
nature  ;  which  is,  mentioning  any  particular  quality 
as  absolutely  essential  to  either  man  or  woman,  and 
exploding  all  those  who  want  it.  This  renders 
every  one  uneasy  who  is  in  the  least  self-conscious 
of  the  defect.  1  have  heard  a  boor  of  fashion  de- 
clare in  the  presence  of  women  remarkably  plain 
that  beauty  was  the  chief  perfection  of  that  sex,  and 
an  essential  without  which  no  woman  was  worth 
regarding  ;  a  certain  method  of  putting  all  those  in 
the  room,  who  are  but  suspicious  of  their  defect  that 
way,  out  of  countenance. 

I  shall  mention  one  fault  more,  which  is,  not 
paying  a  proper  regard  to  the  present  temper  of  the 
company,  or  the  occasion  of  their  meeting,  in  intro- 
ducing a  topic  of  conversation,  by  which  as  great  an 
absurdity  is  sometimes  committed  as  it  would  be  to 
sing  a  dirge  at  a  wedding  or  an  epithalamium  at  a 
funeral. 

Thus  I  have,  I  think,  enumerated  most  of  the 
principal  errors  which  we  are  apt  to  fall  into  in 
conversation  ;  and  though,  perhaps,  some  particulars 
worthy  of  remark  may  have  escaped  me,  yet  an  at- 
tention to  what  I  have  here  said  may  enable  the 
reader  to  discover  them.  At  least  I  am  persuaded 
that,  if  the  rules  I  have  now  laid  down  were  strictly 
observed,  our  conversation  would  be  more  perfect, 
and  the  pleasure  resulting  from  it  purer  and  more 
unsullied,  than  at  present  it  is. 

But  I  must  not  dismiss  this  subject  without  some 
animadversions  on  a  particular  species  of  pleasantry, 
which,  though  I  am  far  from  being  desirous  of 
banishing  from  conversation,  requires,  most  cer- 
tainly, some  reins  to  govern,  and  some  rule  to  direct 
it.  The  reader  may  perhaps  guess  I  mean  rail- 
lery ;  to  which  I  may  apply  the  fable  of  the  lap-dog 
and  the  ass ;  for,  while  in  some  hands  it  diverts  and 
delights  us  with  its  dexterity  and  gentleness,  in 
others,  it  paws,  daubs,  offends,  and  hurts. 

The  end  of  conversation  being  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  and  the  chief  means  to  procure  their  de- 
light and  pleasure,  it  follows,  I  think,  that  nothing 
can  conduce  to  this  end  which  tends  to  make  a 
man  uneasy  and  dissatisfied  with  himself,  or  which 
exposes  him  to  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  others. 
I  here  except  that  kind  of  raiUery,  therefore,  which 
is  concerned  in  tossing  men  out  of  their  chans, 
tumbling  them  into  water,  or  any  of  those  handi- 
craft jokes  which  are  exercised  on  those  notable 
persons  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  buffoons ; 
who  are  contented  to  feed  their  belly  at  the  price  of 
their  br — ch,  and  to  carry  off  the  wine  and  the  p — ss 
of  a  great  man  together.  This  I  pass  by,  as  well  as 
all  remarks  on  the  genius  of  the  great  men  them- 
selves, who  are  (to  fetch  a  phrase  from  school,  a 
phrase  not  improperly  mentioned  on  this  occasion) 
great  dabs  of  this  kind  of  facetiousness. 

But,  leaving  all  such  persons  to  expose  human 
nature  among  themselves,  I  shall  recommend  to  my 
well-bred  man,  who  aims  at  raillery,  the  excellent 
character  given  of  Horace  by  Persius  : — 

Omne  vafer  vitium  ridenti  Flaccus  amico 
Taiiifit,  et  admissus  circum  praicordia  ludil, 
Callidus  excusso  populum  suspendere  naso. 

Thus    excellently  rendered    by   the   late    ingenious 

translator  of  that  obscure  author : — 

Yet  could  shrewd  Horace,  with  disportive  wit. 
Rally  his  friend,  and  tickle  while  he  bit ; 
Winning  access,  he  play'd  around  the  heart. 
And,  gently  touching,  prick'd  the  tainted  part. 
The  crowd  he  sneer'd  ;  but  sneer'd  with  such  a  grace. 
It  pass'd  for  downright  innocence  of  face. 
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The  raillery  which  is  consistent  with  good-breed- 
ing is  a  gentle  animadversion  on  some  foible  ; 
which,  while  it  raises  a  laugh  in  the  rest  of  the 
company,  doth  not  put  the  person  rallied  out  of 
countenance,  or  expose  him  to  shame  and  contempt. 
On  the  contrary,  the  jest  should  be  so  delicate  that 
the  object  of  it  should  be  capable  of  joining  in  the 
mirth  it  occasions. 

All  great  vices  therefore,  misfortunes,  and  noto- 
rious blemishes  of  mind  or  body,  are  improper  sub- 
jects of  raillery.  Indeed,  a  hint  at  such  is  an  abuse 
and  an  affront  which  is  sure  to  give  the  person  (un- 
less he  be  one  shameless  and  abandoned)  pain  and 
uneasiness,  and  should  be  received  with  contempt, 
instead  of  applause,  by  all  the  rest  of  the  company. 

Again ;  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  person  are 
to  be  considered.  As  to  the  first,  some  men  will  not 
bear  any  raillery  at  all.  I  remember  a  gentleman 
who  declared  he  never  made  a  jest,  nor  would 
ever  take  one.  I  do  not,  indeed,  greatly  recom- 
mend such  a  person  for  a  companion  ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  a  well-bred  man,  Avho  is  to  consult  the 
pleasure  and  happiness  of  the  whole,  is  not  at 
liberty  to  make  any  one  present  uneasy.  By  the 
quality,  I  mean  the  sex,  degree,  profession,  and  cir- 
cumstances ;  on  which  head  I  need  not  be  very 
particular.  With  regard  to  the  two  former,  all 
raillery  on  ladies  and  superiors  should  be  extremely 
fine  and  gentle  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  latter,  any 
of  the  rules  I  have  above  laid  down,  most  of  which 
are  to  be  applied  to  it,  will  afibrd  sufficient  caution. 

Lastly,  a  consideration  is  to  be  had  of  the  per- 
sons before  whom  we  rally.  A  man  will  be  justly 
uneasy  at  being  reminded  of  those  railleries  in  one 
company  which  he  would  very  patiently  bear  the 
imputation  of  in  another.  Instances  on  this  head 
are  so  obvious  that  they  need  not  be  mentioned. 
In  short,  the  whole  doctrine  of  raillery  is  comprised 
in  this  famous  line  : — 

"  Quid  de  quoque  x'lro,  et  cut  dicas,  saepe  caveto." 
"  Be  cautious  what  you  say,  of  whom,  and  to  whom." 

And  now,  methinks,  I  hear  some  one  cry  out  that 
such  restrictions  are,  in  effect,  to  exclude  all  raillery 
from  conversation  ;  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  it  is  a 
weapon  from  which  many  persons  will  do  wisely  in 
totally  abstaining ;  for  it  is  a  weapon  which  doth  the 
more  mischief  by  how  much  the  blunter  it  is.  The 
sharpest  wit  therefore  is  only  to   be  indulged  the 


free  use  of  it,  for  no  more  than  a  very  slight  touch 
is  to  be  allowed ;  no  hacking,  nor  bruising,  as  if 
they  were  to  hew  a  carcase  for  hounds,  as  Shak- 
speare  phrases  it. 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  that  it  be  sharp,  it  must  be 
used  likewise  with  the  utmost  tenderness  and  good- 
nature ;  and,  as  the  nicest  dexterity  of  a  gladiator  is 
shown  in  being  able  to  hit  without  cutting  deep,  so 
is  this  of  our  railler,  who  is  rather  to  tickle  than 
wound. 

True  raillery  indeed  consists  either  in  playing  on 
peccadilloes,  which,  however  they  may  be  censured 
by  some,  are  not  esteemed  as  really  blemishes  in  a 
character  in  the  company  where  they  are  made  the 
subject  of  mirth  ;  as  too  much  freedom  with  the  bottle, 
or  too  much  indulgence  with  women,  &c. 

Or,  secondly,  in  pleasantly  representing  real  good 
qualities  in  a  false  light  of  shame,  and  bantering 
them  as  ill  ones.  So  generosity  may  be  treated  as 
prodigality ;  economy  as  avarice ;  true  courage  as 
fool-hardiness  ;  and  so  of  the  rest. 

Lastly,  in  ridiculing  men  for  vices  and  faults  which 
they  are  known  to  be  free  from.  Thus  the  cowardice 
of  A — le,  the  dulness  of  Ch — d,  the  unpoliteness  of 
D — ton,  may  be  attacked  without  danger  of  offence  ; 
and  thus  Lyt — n  may  be  censured  for  whatever  vice 
or  folly  you  please  to  impute  to  him. 

And,  however  limited  these  bounds  may  appear 
to  some,  yet,  in  skilful  and  witty  hands,  I  have 
known  raillery,  thus  confined,  afford  a  very  divert- 
ing, as  well  as  inoffensive,  entertainment  to  the  whole 
company. 

I  shall  conclude  this  essay  with  these  two  observa- 
tions, which  I  think  may  be  clearly  deduced  from 
what  hath  been  said. 

First,  that  every  person  who  indulges  his  ill-na- 
ture or  vanity  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  in  in- 
troducing uneasiness,  vexation,  and  confusion  into 
society,  however  exalted  or  high-titled  he  may  be,  is 
thoroughly  ill-bred. 

Secondly,  that  whoever,  from  the  goodness  of  his 
disposition  or  understanding,  endeavours  to  his  ut- 
most to  cultivate  the  good-humour  and  happiness  of 
others,  and  to  contribute  to  the  ease  and  comfort  of 
all  his  acquaintance,  however  low  in  rank  fortune 
may  have  placed  him,  or  however  clumsy  he  may  be 
in  his  figure  or  demeanour,  hath,  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word,  a  claim  to  good-breeding. 


AN   ESSAY 
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I  HAVE  often  thought  it  a  melancholy  instance  of 
the  great  depravity  of  human  nature,  that,  whilst  so 
many  men  have  employed  their  utmost  abilities  to 
invent  systems  by  which  the  artful  and  cunning 
part  of  mankind  may  be  enabled  to  impose  on  the 
rest  of  the  world,  few  or  none  should  have  stood 
up  the  champions  of  the  innocent  and  undesigning, 
and  have  endeavoured  to  arm  them  against  imposi- 
tion. 

Those  who  predicate  of  man  in  general  that  he 
is  an  animal  of  this  or  that  disposition  seem  to  me 
not  sufficiently  to  have  studied  human  nature ;  for 
that  immense  variety  of  characters  so  apparent  in 
men  even  of  the  same  climate,  religion,  and  educa- 


tion, which  gives  the  poet  a  sufficient  licence,  as  I 
apprehend,  for  saying  that 

Man  differs  more  from  man  than  man  from  beast, 
could  hardly  exist  unless  the  distinction  had  some 
original  foundation  in  nature  itself.  Nor  is  it  per- 
haps a  less  proper  predicament  of  the  genius  of  a 
tree,  that  it  will  flourish  so  many  years,  loves  such 
a  soil,  bears  such  a  fruit,  &c.,  than  of  man  in  general, 
that  he  is  good,  bad,  fierce,  tame,  honest,  or  cunning. 
This  original  difference  will,  I  think,  alone  ac- 
count for  that  very  early  and  strong  inclination  to 
good  or  evil  which  distinguishes  different  disposi- 
tions in  children  in  their  first  infancy  ;  in  the  most 
uniformed  savages,   who  can  be   thought  to    have 
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altered  their  nature  by  no  rules  nor  artfully  ac- 
quired habits ;  and,  lastly,  in  persons  who,  from 
the  same  education,  &c.,  might  be  thought  to  have 
directed  nature  the  same  way  ;  yet,  among  all  these, 
there  subsists,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  so  manifest 
and  extreme  a  difference  of  inclination  or  character, 
that  almost  obliges  us,  I  think,  to  acknowledge 
some  unacquired  original  distinction  in  the  nature 
or  soul  of  one  man  from  that  of  another. 

Thus,  without  asserting  in  general  that  man  is 
a  deceitful  animal,  we  may,  1  believe,  appeal  for 
instances  of  deceit  to  the  behaviour  of  some  children 
and  savages.  When  this  quality  therefore  is  nourished 
and  improved  by  education,  in  which  we  are  taught 
rather  to  conceal  vices  than  to  cultivate  virtues ; 
when  it  hath  sucked  in  the  instruction  of  politicians, 
and  is  instituted  in  the  art  of  thriving  ;  it  will  he  no 
wonder  that  it  should  grow  to  that  monstrous  height 
to  which  we  sometimes  see  it  arrive.  This  art  of 
thriving  being  the  very  reverse  of  that  doctrine  of 
the  Stoics  by  which  men  were  tauglit  to  consider 
themselves  as  fellow-citizens  of  the  world,  and  to 
labour  jointly  for  the  common  good,  without  any 
private  distinction  of  their  own  ;  whereas  this,  on  the 
contrary,  points  out  to  every  individual  his  own  par- 
ticular and  separate  advantage,  to  which  lie  is  to 
sacrifice  the  interest  of  all  others,  which  he  is  to  con- 
sider as  his  summum  bonum,  to  pursue  M'ith  his 
utmost  diligence  and  industry,  and  to  acquire  by  all 
means  whatever.  Now,  when  this  noble  end  is  once 
established,  deceit  must  immediately  suggest  itself 
as  the  necessary  means  ;  for,  as  it  is  impossible  that 
any  man  endowed  with  rational  faculties,  and  being 
in  a  state  of  freedom,  should  willingly  agree,  with- 
out some  motive  of  love  or  friendship,  absolutely  to 
sacrifice  his  own  interest  to  that  of  another,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  impose  upon  him,  to  persuade 
him  that  his  own  good  is  designed,  and  that  he  will 
be  a  gainer  by  coming  into  those  schemes  which  are, 
in  reality,  calculated  for  his  destruction.  And  this, 
if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  very  essence  of  that  excellent 
art  called  the  Art  of  Politics. 

Thus,  while  the  crafty  and  designing  part  of  man- 
kind, consulting  only  their  own  separate  advantage, 
endeavour  to  maintain  one  constant  imposition  on 
others,  the  whole  world  becomes  a  vast  masquerade, 
where  the  greatest  part  appear  disguised  under  false 
vizors  and  habits  ;  a  very  few  only  showing  their 
own  faces,  who  become,  by  so  doing,  the  astonish- 
ment and  ridicule  of  all  the  rest. 

But,  however  cunning  the  disguise  be  which  a 
masquerader  wears,  however  foreign  to  his  age, 
degree,  or  circumstance,  yet,  if  closely  attended  to, 
he  very  rarely  escapes  the  discovery  of  an  accurate 
observer ;  for  Nature,  which  unwillingly  submits  to 
the  imposture,  is  ever  endeavouring  to  peep  forth  and 
show  herself  ;  nor  can  the  cardinal,  the  friar,  or  the 
judge,  long  conceal  the  sot,  the  gamester,  or  the  rake. 
In  the  same  manner  will  those  disguises  which 
are  worn  on  the  greater  stage  generally  vanish,  or 
prove  ineffectual  to  impose  the  assumed  for  the  real 
character  upon  us,  if  we  employ  sufficient  diligence 
and  attention  in  the  scrutiny.  But  as  this  discovery 
is  of  infinitely  greater  consequence  to  us,  and  as, 
perhaps,  all  are  not  equally  qualified  to  make  it,  I 
shall  venture  to  set  down  some  few  rules,  the  effi- 
cacy (I  had  almost  said  infallibility)  of  which  I 
have  myself  experienced.  Nor  need  any  man  be 
ashamed  of  wanting  or  receiving  instructions  on  this 
head  ;  since  that  open  disposition  which  is  the 
surest  indication  of  an  honest  and  upright  heart 
chietiy  renders  us  liable  to  be  imposed  on  by  craft 
and  deceit,  and  principally  disqualifies  us  for  this 
discovery. 


Neither  will  the  reader,  I  hope,  be  offended  if 
he  should  here  find  no  observations  entirely  new  to 
him.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  or  more  known  than 
the  general  rules  of  morality,  and  yet  thousands  of 
men  are  thought  well  employed  in  reviving  our  re- 
membrance and  enforcing  our  practice  of  them. 
But  though  I  am  convinced  there  are  many  of  my 
readers  whom  I  am  not  capable  of  instructing  on  this 
head,  and  who  are,  indeed,  fitter  to  give  than  re- 
ceive instructions,  at  least  from  me,  yet  this  essay 
may  perhaps  be  of  some  use  to  the  young  and  un- 
experienced, to  the  more  ojien,  honest,  and  con- 
sidering part  of  mankind,  who,  either  from  igno- 
rance or  inattention,  are  daily  exposed  to  all  the 
pernicious  designs  of  that  detestable  fiend  hypo- 
crisy. 

I  will  proceed,  therefore,  without  further  preface, 
to  those  diagnostics  which  Nature,  I  apprehend, 
gives  us  of  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  seeing  she  takes 
such  pains  to  discover  those  of  the  body.  And  first, 
I  doubt  whether  the  old  adage  of  fronti  nulla  fides 
be  generally  well  understood  ;  the  meaning  of  which 
is  commonly  taken  to  be,  that  "no  trust  is  to  be 
given  to  the  countenance."  But  what  is  the  con- 
text in  Juvenal  ? 

-Quis  enira  non  vicus  abundat 


Ti'istibus  obscoenis  ? 

Wliiit  place  is  not  filled  with  austere  libertiues  ? 

Now,  that  an  austere  countenance  is  no  token  of 
purity  of  heart  I  readily  concede.  So  far  other- 
wise, it  is,  perhaps,  rather  a  symptom  of  the  con- 
trary. But  the  satirist  surely  never  intended  by 
these  words,  which  have  grown  into  a  proverb, 
utterly  to  depreciate  an  art  on  which  so  wise  a  man 
as  Aristotle  hath  thought  proper  to  compose  a  treatise. 

The  truth  is,  we  almost  universally  mistake  the 
symptoms  which  Nature  kindly  holds  forth  to  us, 
and  err  as  grossly  as  a  physician  would,  who  should 
conclude  that  a  very  high  pulse  is  a  certain  indi- 
cation of  health  ;  but  sure  the  faculty  would  rather 
impute  such  a  mistake  to  his  deplorable  ignorance 
than  conclude  from  it  that  the  pulse  could  give  a 
skilful  and  sensible  observer  no  information  of  the 
patient's  distemper. 

In  the  same  manner,  I  conceive,  the  passions  of 
men  do  commonly  imprint  sufficient  marks  on  the 
countenance  ;  and  it  is  owing  chiefly  to  want  of  skill 
in  the  observer  that  physiognomy  is  of  so  little  use 
and  credit  in  the  world. 

But  our  errors  in  this  disquisition  would  be  little 
wondered  at  if  it  was  acknowledged  that  the  few 
rules  which  generally  pi-evail  on  this  head  are  ut- 
terly false,  and  the  very  reverse  of  truth.  And  this 
will  perhaps  appear  if  we  condescend  to  the  exa- 
mination of  some  particulars.  Let  us  begin  with 
the  instance  given  us  by  the  poet  above  of  austerity  ; 
which,  as  he  shows  us,  was  held  to  indicate  a  chastity 
or  severity  of  morals,  the  contrary  of  which,  as  him- 
self shows  us,  is  true. 

Among  us,  this  austerity,  or  gravity  of  countenance, 
passes  for  wisdom,  with  just  the  same  equity  of  pre-  ; 
tension.  My  lord  Shaftesbury  tells  us  that  gravity 
is  of  the  essence  of  imposture.  I  will  not  venture 
to  say  that  it  certainly  denotes  folly,  though  I  have 
known  some  of  the  silliest  fellows  in  the  world 
very  eminentlj^  possessed  of  it.  The  affections  , 
which  it  indicates,  and  which  we  shall  seldom  err  in 
suspecting  to  lie  under  it,  are  pride,  ill-nature,  and 
cunning.  Three  qualities,  which  when  we  know  to 
be  inherent  in  any  man,  we  have  no  reason  to  desire 
any  farther  discovery  to  instruct  us  to  deal  as  little 
and  as  cautiously  with  him  as  we  are  able. 

But  though  the  world  often  pays   a  respect  to 
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these  appearances  wlilch  they  do  not  deserve,  they 
rather  attract  admiration  than  love,  and  inspire  us 
rather  with  awe  than  confidence.  There  is  a  coun- 
tenance of  a  contrary  kind,  which  hath  been  called 
a  letter  of  recommendation,  which  throws  our  arms 
open  to  receive  the  poison,  divests  us  of  all  kind  of 
apprehension,  and  disarms  us  of  all  caution  :  1  mean 
tliat  glavering  sneering  smile  of  which  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  are  extremely  fond,  conceiving  it  to 
be  the  sign  of  good-nature  ;  whereas  this  is  gene- 
rally a  compound  of  malice  and  fraud,  and  as  surely 
indicates  a  bad  heart  as  a  galloping  pulse  doth  a 
fever. 

Men  are  chiefly  betrayed  into  this  deceit  by  a 
gross  but  common  mistake  of  good-humour  for 
good-nature.  Two  qualities  so  far  from  bearing 
any  resemblance  to  each  other,  that  they  are  almost 
opposites.  Good-nature  is  that  benevolent  and 
amiable  temper  of  mind  which  disposes  us  to  feel 
the  misfortunes  and  enjoy  the  happiness  of  others; 
and  consequently  pushes  us  on  to  promote  the 
latter  and  prevent  the  former ;  and  that  without 
any  abstract  contemplation  on  the  beauty  of  virtue, 
and  without  the  allurements  or  terrors  of  religion. 
Now,  good-humour  is  nothing  more  than  the  triumph 
of  the  mind,  when  reflecting  on  its  own  happiness, 
and  that,  perhaps,  from  having  compared  it  with  the 
inferior  happiness  of  others. 

If  this  be  allowed,  I  believe  we  may  admit  that 
glavering  smile,  whose  principal  ingredient  is  ma- 
lice, to  be  the  symptom  of  good-humour.  And  here 
give  me  leave  to  define  this  word  malice,  as  I  doubt 
whether  it  be  not  in  common  speech  so  often  con- 
founded with  envy,  that  common  readers  may  not 
have  very  distinct  ideas  between  them  ;  but,  as  envy 
is  a  repining  at  the  good  of  others  compared  with 
our  own,  so  malice  is  a  rejoicing  at  their  evil,  on 
the  same  comparison.  And  thus  it  appears  to  have 
a  very  close  afiinity  to  the  malevolent  disposition 
which  I  have  above  described  under  the  word  good- 
humour  ;  for  nothing  is  truer  than  that  observation 
of  Shakspeare — 

A  man  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain. 

But  how  alien  must  this  countenance  be  to  that 
heavenly  frame  of  soul  of  which  Jesus  Christ  him- 
self was  the  most  perfect  pattern  ;  of  which  blessed 
person  it  is  recorded  that  he  nes'er  was  once  seen 
to  laugh  during  his  whole  abode  on  earth.  And 
what  indeed  hath  good-nature  to  do  Avith  a  smiling 
countenance?  It  would  be  like  a  purse  in  the  hands 
of  a  miser  which  he  could  never  use.  For,  ad- 
mitting that  laughing  at  the  vices  and  follies  of 
mankind  is  entirely  innocent  (which  is  more,  per- 
haps, than  we  ought  to  admit),  yet  surely  their 
miseries  and  misfortunes  are  no  subjects  of  mirth  ; 
and  with  these,  Quis  non  vicus  abimdat  f  the  world 
is  so  full  of  them  that  scarce  a  day  passes  without 
inclining  a  truly  good-natured  man  rather  to  tears 
than  merriment. 

Mr.  Hobbes  tells  us  that  laughter  arises  from 
pride,  which  is  far  from  being  a  good-natured 
passion.  And  though  I  would  not  severely  dis- 
countenance all  indulgence  of  it,  since  laughter, 
while  confined  to  vice  and  folly,  is  no  very  crviel 
punishment  on  the  object,  and  may  be  attended 
with  good  consequences  to. him,  yet  we  shall,  I 
believe,  find,  on  a  careful  examination  into  its  mo- 
tive, that  it  is  not  produced  from  good-nature.  But 
this  is  one  of  the  first  effbrts  of  the  mind,  which 
few  attend  to,  or,  indeed,  are  capable  of  discovering  ; 
and,  however  self-love  may  make  us  pleased  with 
seeing  a  blemish  in  another  which  we  are  ovirselves 
free  from,  yet  compassion,  on  the  first  reflection  of 
any  unhappiness  in  the  object,  immediately  puts  a 


stop  to  it  in  good  minds.  For  instance  ;  suppose  a 
person  well  dressed  should  tumble  in  a  dirty  place  in 
the  street ;  I  am  afraid  there  are  few  who  would 
not  laugh  at  the  accident.  Now,  what  is  this  laugh- 
ter other  than  a  convulsive  extasy,  occasioned  by 
the  contemplation  of  our  own  happiness  compared 
with  the  unfortunate  person's  1  a  pleasure  which 
seems  to  savour  of  ill-nature ;  but,  as  this  is  one  of 
those  first,  and  as  it  were  spontaneous  motions  of 
the  soul,  which  few,  as  I  have  said,  attend  to,  and 
none  can  prevent,  so  it  doth  not  properly  constitute 
the  character.  When  we  come  to  reflect  on  the 
uneasiness  the  person  suffers,  laughter,  in  a  good 
and  delicate  mind,  will  begin  to  change  itself  into 
compassion ;  and  in  proportion  as  this  latter  ope- 
rates on  us  we  may  be  said  to  have  more  or  less 
good-nature  ;  but  should  any  fatal  consequence,  such 
as  a  violent  bruise  or  the  breaking  of  a  bone,  attend 
the  fall,  the  man  who  should  still  continue  to  laugh 
would  be  entitled  to  the  basest  and  vilest  appella- 
tion with  which  any  language  can  stigmatise  him. 

From  what  hath  been  said  I  think  we  may  con- 
clude that  a  constant,  settled,  glavering,  sneering 
smile  in  the  countenance,  is  so  far  from  indicating 
goodness,  that  it  may  be  with  much  confidence  de- 
l^ended  on  as  an  assurance  of  the  contrary. 

But  I  would  not  be  understood  here  to  speak  with 
the  least  regard  to  that  amiable,  open,  composed, 
cheerful  aspect,  which  is  the  result  of  a  good  con- 
science, and  the  emanation  of  a  good  heart ;  of  both 
which  it  is  an  infallible  symptom,  and  may  be  the 
more  depended  on  as  it  cannot,  I  believe,  be  coun- 
terfeited, with  any  reasonable  resemblance,  by  the 
nicest  power  of  art. 

Neither  have  I  any  eye  towards  that  honest, 
hearty,  loud  chuckle  which  shakes  the  sides  of  al- 
dermen and  squires  without  the  least  provocation  of 
a  jest,  proceeding  chiefly  from  a  full  belly;  and  is  a 
symptom  (however  strange  it  may  seem)  of  a  very 
gentle  and  inoffensive  quality  called  dulness,  than 
which  nothing  is  more  risible ;  for,  as  Mr.  Pope, 
with  exquisite  pleasantry,  says, — 

Gentle  Dulness  ever  loves  a  joke  ; 

i.e.  one  of  her  own  jokes.  These  are  sometimes 
performed  by  the  foot,  as  by  leaping  over  heads,  or 
chairs,  or  tables,  kicks  in  the  b — ch,  &c. ;  sometimes 
by  the  hand,  as  by  slaps  in  the  face,  pulling  off 
wigs,  and  infinite  other  dexterities  too  tedious  to 
particularise  ;  sometimes  by  the  voice,  as  by  hollaing, 
huzzaing,  and  singing  merry  (i.e.  dull)  catches,  by 
merry  (i.e.  dull)  fellows. 

Lastly,  I  do  by  no  means  hint  at  the  various 
laughs,  titters,  tehes,  &c.,  of  the  f\vir  sex,  with  whom, 
indeed,  this  essay  hath  not  anything  to  do ;  the 
knowledge  of  the  characters  of  Avomen  being  foreign 
to  my  intended  purpose,  as  it  is  in  fact  a  science  to 
which  I  make  not  the  least  pretension. 

The  smile  or  sneer  which  composes  the  counte- 
nance I  have  above  endeavoured  to  describe  is  ex- 
tremely different  from  all  these  ;  but  as  I  have  al- 
ready dwelt  pretty  long  on  it,  and  as  my  reader  will 
not,  I  apprehend,  be  liable  to  mistake  it,  I  shall 
wind  up  my  caution  to  him  against  this  symptom  in 
part  of  a  line  of  Horace  : 

Hie  niger  est ;  hunc  tu  caveto. 

There  is  one  covuitenance  which  is  the  plainest 
instance  of  the  general  misunderstanding  of  that 
adage,  fronti  nulla  fides.  This  is  a  fierce  aspect, 
Avhich  hath  the  same  right  to  signify  courage  as 
gravity  to  denote  wisdom,  or  a  smile  good-nature  ; 
whereas  experience  teaches  us  the  contrary,  and  it 
passes  among  most  men  for  the  symptom  only  of  a 
bully. 

But  I  am   aware  that  I  shall  bo  reminded  of  an 
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assertion  which  I  set  out  with  in  the  beginning  of 
this  essay,  viz.  "  That  Nature  gives  us  as  sure 
symptoms  of  the  diseases  of  the  mind  as  she  doth 
of  those  of  the  body."  To  which  what  I  have  now 
advanced  may  seem  a  contradiction.  The  truth  is, 
Nature  doth  really  imprint  sufficient  marks  in  the 
countenance  to  inform  an  accurate  and  discerning 
eye ;  but,  as  such  is  the  property  of  few,  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind  mistake  the  affectation  for  the 
reality  ;  for,  as  Affectation  always  overacts  her  part, 
it  fares  with  her  as  with  a  farcical  actor  on  the 
stage,  whose  monstrous  overdone  grimaces  are  sure 
to  catch  the  applause  of  an  insensible  audience, 
while  the  truest  and  finest  strokes  of  Nature,  repre- 
sented by  a  judicious  and  just  actor,  pass  unobserved 
and  disregarded.  In  the  same  manner  the  true 
symptoms,  being  finer  and  less  glaring,  make  no 
impression  on  our  physiognomist ;  while  the  grosser 
appearances  of  afitctation  are  sure  to  attract  his  eye 
and  deceive  his  judgment.  Thus  that  sprightly  and 
penetrating  look  which  is  almost  a  certain  token  of 
understanding,  that  cheerful  composed  serenity 
which  always  indicates  good-nature,  and  that  fiery 
cast  of  the  eyes  which  is  never  unaccompanied 
with  courage,  are  often  overlooked  ;  while  a  formal, 
stately,  austere  gravity,  a  glavering  fawning  smile, 
and  a  strong  contraction  of  the  muscles,  pass  gene- 
rally on  the  world  for  the  virtues  they  only  endea- 
vour to  affect. 

But  as  these  rules  are,  I  believe,  none  of  them 
without  some  exceptions  ;  as  they  are  of  no  use  but 
to  an  observer  of  much  penetration ;  lastly,  as  a 
more  subtle  hypocrisy  Avill  sometimes  escape  undis- 
covered from  the  highest  discernment ;  let  us  see  if 
we  have  not  a  more  infallible  guide  to  direct  us  to 
the  knowledge  of  men,  one  more  easily  to  be  at- 
tained, and  on  the  efficacy  of  which  Ave  may  with 
the  greatest  certainty  rely. 

And  surely  the  actions  of  men  seem  to  be  the 
justest  interpreters  of  their  thoughts,  and  the  truest 
standards  by  which  we  may  judge  them.  By  their 
fruits  you  shall  know  them  is  a  saying  of  great 
wisdom  as  well  as  authority.  And  indeed  this  is 
so  certain  a  method  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  I 
contend  for,  that  at  first  appearance  it  seems  abso- 
lutely perfect  and  to  want  no  manner  of  assistance. 

There  are,  however,  two  causes  of  our  mistakes 
on  this  head,  and  which  lead  us  into  forming  very 
erroneous  judgments  of  men,  even  while  their  actions 
stare  us  in  the  face,  and,  as  it  were,  hold  a  candle 
to  us,  by  which  we  may  see  into  them. 

The  first  of  these  is,  when  Ave  take  their  own 
Avords  against  their  actions.  This  (if  I  may  borrow 
another  illustration  from  physic)  is  no  less  ridicu- 
lous than  it  would  be  of  a  learned  professor  of  that 
art,  Avhen  he  perceives  his  light-headed  patient  is  in 
the  utmost  danger,  to  take  his  word  that  he  is  well. 
This  error  is  infinitely  more  common  than  its  ex- 
treme absurdity  would  persuade  us  was  possible. 
And  many  a  credulous  person  hath  been  ruined  by 
trusting  to  the  assertions  of  another  who  must  have 
preserved  himself  had  he  placed  a  Aviser  confidence 
in  his  actions. 

The  second  is  an  error  still  more  general.  This 
is  when  Ave  take  the  colour  of  a  man's  actions,  not 
from  their  own  visible  tendency,  but  from  his  public 
character ;  Avhen  Ave  believe  AAdiat  others  say  of  him 
in  opposition  to  what  we  see  him  do.  How  often 
do  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  deceived  out  of  the 
credit  of  a  fact  or  out  of  a  just  opinion  of  its  hei- 
nousness  by  the  reputed  dignity  or  honesty  of  the 
person  who  did  it !  How  common  are  such  ejacu- 
lations as  these  :  "  O  !  it  is  impossible  he  should  be 
guilty  of  any  such  thing  ;    he  must  have  done  it  by 


mistake  ;  ho  could  not  design  it.  I  will  nsA'er  be- 
lieve any  ill  of  him.  So  good  a  man  !"  &c. :  Avheu, 
in  reality,  the  mistake  lies  only  in  his  character. 
Nor  is  there  any  more  simple,  unjust,  and  insuf- 
ficient method  of  judging  mankind  than  by  public 
estimation,  Avhich  is  oftener  acquired  by  deceit,  par- 
tiality, prejudice,  and  such  like,  than  by  real  desert. 
I  Avill  venture  to  affirm  that  I  have  knoAvn  some  of 
the  best  sort  of  men  in  the  world  (to  use  the  vulgar 
phrase)  Avho  Avould  not  have  scrupled  cutting  a 
friend's  throat ;  and  a  felloAv  whom  no  man  should 
be  seen  to  speak  to  capable  of  the  highest  acts  of 
friendship  and  benevolence. 

NoAv  it  will  be  necessary  to  divest  ourselves  of 
both  those  errors  before  we  can  reasonably  hope  to 
attain  any  adequate  knowledge  of  the  true  characters 
of  men.  Actions  are  their  own  best  expositors ; 
and  though  crimes  may  admit  of  alleviating  circum- 
stances, Avhich  may  properly  induce  a  judge  to  mi- 
tigate the  punishment,  from  the  motive  for  in- 
stance, as  necessity  may  lessen  the  crime  of  robbery 
when  compared  to  wantonness  or  vanity,  or  from 
some  circumstance  attending  the  fact  itself,  as  rob- 
bing a  stranger  or  an  enemy,  compared  with  com- 
mitting it  on  a  friend  or  benefactor  ;  yet  the  crime 
is  still  robbery,  and  the  person  Avho  commits  it  is  a 
robber,  though  he  should  pretend  to  have  done  it 
with  a  good  design,  or  the  world  should  concur  in 
calling  him  an  honest  man. 

But  I  am  aware  of  another  objection  which  may 
be  made  to  my  doctrine,  viz.,  admitting  that  the 
actions  of  men  are  the  surest  evidence  of  their  cha- 
racter, that  this  knowledge  comes  too  late,  that  it  is 
to  caution  us  against  a  highwayman  after  he  hath 
plundered  us,  or  against  an  incendiary  after  he  hath 
fired  our  house. 

To  Avhich  I  answer  that  it  is  not  against  force, 
but  deceit,  Avhich  I  am  here  seeking  for  armour — 
against  those  Avho  can  injure  us  only  by  obtaining 
our  good  opinion.  If,  therefore,  I  can  instruct  my 
reader  from  Avhat  sort  of  persons  he  is  to  withhold 
this  opinion,  and  inform  him  of  all,  or  at  least  the 
principal  arts,  by  which  deceit  proceeds  to  ingratiate 
itself  Avith  us,  by  which  he  will  be  effectually  enabled 
to  defeat  his  purpose,  I  shall  have  sufficiently  satis- 
fied the  design  of  this  essay. 

And  here,  the  fust  caution  I  shall  give  him  is 
against  flattery,  which  I  am  convinced  no  one  uses 
Avithout  some  design  on  the  person  flattered.  I  re- 
member to  have  heard  of  a  certain  nobleman,  who, 
though  he  Avas  an  immoderate  lover  of  receiving 
flattery  himself,  Avas  so  far  from  being  guilty  of  this 
vice  to  others,  that  he  Avas  remarkably  free  in  telling 
men  their  faults.  A  friend,  who  had  his  intimacy, 
one  day  told  him  he  Avondered  that  he  who  loved 
flattery  better  than  any  man  living  did  not  return  a 
little  of  it  himself,  which  he  might  be  sure  Avould 
bring  him  back  such  a  plentiful  interest.  To  Avhich 
he  ansAvered,  though  he  admitted  the  justness  of  the 
obserAation,  he  could  never  think  of  giving  aAvay 
what  he  was  so  extremely  covetous  of.  Indeed, 
Avhoever  knows  anything  of  the  nature  of  men,  how 
greedy  they  are  of  praise,  and  how  backward  in  be- 
stowing it  on  others  ;  that  it  is  a  debt  seldom  paid, 
even  to  the  greatest  merit,  till  we  are  compelled  to 
it,  may  reasonably  conclude  that  this  profusion — 
this  voluntary  throwing  it  away  on  those  Avho  do  not 
deserA'e  it,  proceeds,  as  Martial  says  of  a  beggar's 
present,  from  some  other  motiAe  than  generosity  or 
good-Avill. 

But  indeed  there  are  few  whose  vanity  is  so  foul 
a  feeder  to  digest  flattery,  if  undisguised  ;  it  must 
impose  on  us  in  order  to  allure  us  ;  before  Ave  can 
relish  it  Ave  must  call  it  by  some  other  name — such 
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as  a  just  esteem  of,  and  respect  for,  our  real  worth  ;  a 
debt  due  to  our  merit,  and  not  a  present  to  our  pride. 
Suppose  it  should  be  really  so,  and  we  should 
have  all  these  great  or  good  qualities  which  are 
extolled  in  us  ;  yet,  considering,  as  I  have  said  above, 
with  what  reluctance  such  debts  are  paid,  we  may 
justly  suspect  some  design  in  the  person  who  so 
readily  and  forwardly  offers  it  to  us.  It  is  well  ob- 
served that  we  do  not  attend  without  uneasiness  to 
praises  in  which  we  have  no  concern — much  less 
shall  be  eager  to  utter  and  exaggerate  the  praise  of 
another  witliout  some  expectations  from  it. 

A  flatterer,   therefore,   is  a  just  object  of  our  dis- 
trust, and  will,  by  prudent  men,  be  avoided. 

Next  to  the  flatterer  is  the  professor,  who  carries 
his  afiection  to  you  still  farther,  and  on  a  slight,  or 
no  acquaintance,  embraces,  hugs,  kisses,  and  vows 
the  greatest  esteem  for  your  person,  parts,  and  vir- 
tues.    To  know  whether  this  friend  is  sincere,  you 
have  only  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  friendship, 
which  is  always  founded  either  on  esteem  or  grati- 
tude, or  perhaps  on  both.     Now,  esteem,  admitting 
evei-y  requisite  for  its  formation  present  (and  these 
are  not  a  few),  is  of  very  slow  gro-svth  ;  it  is  an  in- 
voluntary affection,   rather  apt  to  give  us  pain  than 
pleasure,  and  therefore  meets  with  no  encourage- 
ment in  our  minds,  which  it  creeps  into  by  small 
and   almost   imperceptible  degrees ;    and,   perhaps, 
when  it  hath  got  an  absolute  possession  of  us,  may 
require  some  other  ingredient  to  engage  our  friend- 
ship to  its  own  object.    It  appears,  then,  pretty  plain 
that  this  mushroom  passion  here  mentioned  owes 
not  its  original  to  esteem.     Whether  it  can  possibly 
flow  from  gratitude,  which  may,  indeed,   produce  it 
more  immediately,  you  will  more  easily  judge  ;  for 
though  there  are  some  minds  whom  no  benefits  can 
inspire  with  gratitude,   there  are  more,   I  believe, 
who  conceive  this  affection  without  even  a  supposed 
obligation.     If,  therefore,  you  can  assure  yourself  it 
is  impossible  he  should  imagine  himself  obliged  to 
you,  you  may  be  satisfied  tliat  gratitude  is  not  the 
motive   to  his  friendship.     Seeing,   then,  that  you 
can  derive  it  from  neither  of  these  fountains,  you 
may  well  be  justified  in  suspecting  its  falsehood ; 
and,  if  so,  you  will  act  as  wisely  in  receiving  it  into 
your  heart  as  he  doth  who  knowingly  lodges  a  viper 
in  his  bosom  or  a  thief  in  his  house.     "  Forgive  the 
acts  of  your  enemies  "  hath  been  thought  the  highest 
maxim  of  morality.     "  Fear  the  professions  of  your 
friends  "  is  perhaps  the  wisest. 

The  third  character  against  which  an  open  heart 
should  be  alarmed,  is  a  promiser — one  who  rises 
another  step  in  friendship.  The  man  who  is  wan- 
tonly profuse  of  his  promises  ought  to  sink  his  credit 
as  much  as  a  tradesman  would  by  uttering  a  great 
number  of  promissory  notes  payable  at  a  distant 
day.  The  truest  conclusion  in  both  cases  is,  that 
neither  intend,  nor  will  be  able,  to  pay.  And  as  the 
latter  most  probably  intends  to  cheat  you  of  your 
money,  so  the  former,  at  least,  designs  to  cheat  you 
of  your  thanks  ;  and  it  is  well  for  you  if  he  hath  no 
deeper  purpose,  and  that  vanity  is  the  only  evil  pas- 
sion to  which  he  destines  you  a  sacrifice. 

I  would  not  be  here  understood  to  point  at  the 
promises  of  political  great  men,  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  lie  under  a  necessity  of  giving  in  great 
abundance ;  and  the  value  of  them  is  so  well  known 
that  few  are  to  be  imposed  on  by  them.  The  pro- 
fessor I  hero  mean  is  he  who  on  all  occasions  is 
ready,  of  his  own  head  and  unasked,  to  promise 
favours.  This  is  such  another  instance  of  generosity 
as  his  who  relieves  his  friend  in  distress  by  a  draught 
on  Aldgate  pump.*  Of  these  there  are  several 
•  A  mercautile  jihiase  for  a  bad  note. 


kinds — some  who  promise  what  they  never  intend 
to  perform  ;  others  who  promise  Avhat  they  are  not 
sure  they  can  perform  ;  and  others  again  who  pro- 
mise so  many,  that,  like  debtors,  being  not  able  to 
pay  all  their  debts,  they  afterwards  pay  none. 

The  man  who  is  inquisitive  into  the  secrets  of 
your  affairs,  with  which  he  hath  no  concern,  is 
another  object  of  your  caution.  Men  no  more  desire 
another's  secrets  to  conceal  them  than  they  would 
another's  purse  for  the  pleasure  only  of  carrying  it. 

Nor  is  a  slanderer  less  wisely  to  be  avoided,  unless 
you  choose  to  feast  on  your  neighbour's  faults,  at 
the  price  of  being  served  up  yourself  at  the  tables  of 
others  ;  for  persons  of  this  stamp  are  generally  im- 
partial in  their  abuse.  Indeed,  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible totally  to  escape  them  ;  for  being  barely  known 
to  them  is  a  sure  title  to  their  calumny ;  but  the 
more  they  are  admitted  to  your  acquaintance  the 
more  you  will  be  abused  by  them. 

I  fear  the  next  character  I  shall  mention  may  give 
offence  to  the  grave  part  of  mankind,  for  whose 
wisdom  and  honesty  I  have  an  equal  respect ;  but  I 
must,  however,  venture  to  caution  my  open-hearted 
reader  against  a  saint.  No  honest  and  sensible  man 
will  understand  me  here  as  attempting  to  declaim 
against  sanctity  of  morals.  The  sanctity  I  mean  is 
that  which  flows  from  the  lips  and  shines  in  the 
countenance.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  real 
sanctity  may  wear  these  appearances  ;  and  how  shall 
we  then  distinguish,  with  any  certainty,  the  true 
from  the  fictitious  1  I  answer  that,  if  we  admit  this 
to  be  possible,  yet,  as  it  is  likewise  possible  that  it 
may  be  only  counterfeit,  and  as  in  fact  it  is  so  ninety- 
nine  times  in  a  hundred,  it  is  better  that  one  real 
saint  should  suffer  a  little  unjust  suspicion  than  that 
ninety-nine  villains  should  impose  on  the  world, 
and  be  enabled  to  perpetrate  their  villanies  under 
this  mask. 

But,  to  say  the  truth,  a  sour,  morose,  ill-natured, 
censorious  sanctity,  never  is  nor  can  be  sincere.  Is 
a  readiness  to  despise,  to  hate,  and  to  condemn,  the 
temper  of  a  christian  1  Can  he  who  passes  sentence 
on  the  souls  of  men  with  more  delight  and  triumph 
than  the  devil  can  execute  it  have  the  impudence 
to  pretend  himself  to  be  a  disciple  of  one  who  died 
for  the  sins  of  mankind  1  Is  not  such  a  sanctity  the 
true  mark  of  that  hypocrisy,  which  in  many  places 
of  scripture,  and  particularly  in  the  twenty-third 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  is  so  bitterly  inveighed 
against  1 

As  this  is  a  most  detestable  character  in  society, 
and  as  its  malignity  is  more  particularly  bent  against 
the  best  and  worthiest  men,  the  sincere  and  open- 
hearted,  whom  it  persecutes  with  inveterate  envy 
and  hatred,  I  shall  take  some  pains  in  the  ripping 
it  up,  and  exposing  the  borrows  of  its  inside,  that 
we  may  all  shun  it ;  and  at  the  same  time  will  endea- 
vour so  plainly  to  describe  its  outside,  that  we  shall 
hardly  be  liable,  by  any  mistake,  to  fall  into  its 
snares. 

With  regard  then  to  the  inside  (if  I  am  allowed 
that  expression)  of  this  character,  the  scripture  wi'it- 
ers  have  employed  uncommon  labour  in  dissecting 
it.  Let  us  hear  our  Saviour  himself,  in  the  chapter 
above  cited.  "  It  devours  widows'  houses  ;  it  makes 
its  proselytes  twofold  more  the  children  of  hell ;  it 
omits  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judgment, 
mercy,  and  faith ;  it  strains  off  *  a  gnat  and  swal- 

*  So  is  the  Grpek,  whinh  the  translators  have  mistaken  : 
they  render  it,  strain  at  a  gnat,  i.  e.  struggle  in  swallowiu"  ; 
whereas,  in  reality,  the  Greek  word  is,  'to  strain  through  a  cul- 
lender ;  and  the  idea  is,  that  though  they  pretend  their  con- 
sciences are  so  fine  that  a  gnat  is  with  difficulty  strained  through 
them,  yet  they  can,  if  they  i)lease,  open  them  wide  enough 
to  admit  a  camel. 
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lows  a  camel;  it  is  full  of  extortion  aud  excess." 
St.  Paul,  iuhis  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  says  of  them, 
"  That  they  speak  lies,  aud  their  conscience  is  seared 
with  a  red-hot  iron."  And  in  many  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament,  as  in  Job,  "  Let  the  hypocrite  reign 
not,  lest  the  people  be  ensnared  ;"  and  Solomon  in 
his  Proverbs,  "An  hypocrite  with  his  mouth  de- 
stroy eth  his  neighbour." 

In  these  several  texts  most  of  the  enormities  of 
this  character  are  described ;  but  there  is  one  which 
deserves  a  fuller  comment,  as  pointing  at  its  very 
essence — I  mean  the  thirteenth  verse  of  the  twenty- 
third  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  where  Jesus  ad- 
dresses himself  thus  to  the  Pharisees  :  "  Hypocrites  ; 
for  ye  shut  up  the  kingdom  of  heaven  against  men  ; 
for  ye  neither  go  in  yourselves,  neither  suffer  ye  them 
that  are  entering  to  go  in." 

This  is  an  admirable  picture  of  sanctified  hypo- 
crisy, which  will  neither  do  good  itself  nor  suffer 
others  to  do  it.  But,  if  we  understand  the  text  figu- 
ratively, we  may  apply  it  to  that  censorious  quality 
of  this  vice  which,  as  it  will  do  nothing  honestly  to 
deserve  reputation,  so  is  it  ever  industrious  to  de- 
prive others  of  the  praises  due  to  their  virtues.  It 
confines  all  merit  to  those  external  forms  which  are 
fully  particularised  in  scripture  ;  of  these  it  is  itself 
a  rigid  observer ;  hence,  it  must  derive  all  honour 
and  reward  in  this  world,  nay  and  even  in  the  next, 
if  it  can  impose  on  itself  so  far  as  to  imagine  itself 
capable  of  cheating  the  Almighty  and  obtaining  any 
reward  there. 

Now  a  galley-slave,  of  an  envious  disposition, 
doth  not  behold  a  man  free  from  chains,  and  at  his 
ease,  with  more  envy  than  persons  in  these  fetters 
of  sanctity  view  the  rest  of  mankind,  especially  such 
as  they  behold  without  them  entering  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  These  are,  indeed,  the  objects  of 
their  highest  animosity,  and  are  always  the  surest 
marks  of  their  detraction.  Persons  of  more  good- 
ness than  knowledge  of  mankind,  when  they  are 
calumniated  by  these  saints,  are,  I  believe,  apt  to 
impute  the  calumny  to  an  ignoi'ance  of  their  real 
character,  and  imagine,  if  they  could  better  inform 
the  said  saints  of  their  innate  ■worth,  they  should  be 
better  treated  by  them ;  but,  alas !  this  is  a  total 
mistake:  the  more  good  a  sanctified  hypocrite  knows 
of  an  open  and  an  honest  man,  the  more  he  envies  and 
hates  him,  and  the  more  ready  he  is  to  seize  or  invent 
an  opportunity  of  detracting  from  his  real  merit. 

But  envy  is  not  their  only  motive  of  hatred  to 
good  men  ;  they  are  eternally  jealous  of  being  seen 
through,  and  consequently  exposed,  by  them.  A 
hypocrite  in  society  lives  in  the  same  apprehension 
with  a  thief  who  lies  concealed  in  the  midst  of  the 
family  he  is  to  rob  ;  for  this  fancies  himself  per- 
ceived when  he  is  least  so  ;  every  motion  alarms 
him  ;  he  fears  he  is  discovered,  and  is  suspicious 
that  every  one  who  enters  the  room  knows  where 
he  is  hid,  and  is  coming  to  seize  him.  And  thus,  as 
nothing  hates  more  violently  than  fear,  many  an  in- 
nocent person,  who  suspects  no  evil  intended  him, 
is  detested  by  him  who  intends  it. 

Now,  in  destroying  the  reputation  of  a  virtuous 
and  good  man,  the  hypocrite  imagines  he  hath  dis- 
armed his  enemy  of  all  weapons  to  hurt  him  ;  and 
therefore  this  sanctified  hypocrisy  is  not  more  in- 
dustrious to  conceal  its  own  vices  than  to  obscure 
and  contaminate  the  virtues  of  others.  As  the 
business  of  such  a  man's  life  is  to  procure  praise 
by  acquiring  and  maintaining  an  undeserved  cha- 
racter ;  so  is  his  utmost  care  employed  to  deprive 
those  who  have  an  honest  claim  to  the  character 
himself  affects  only,  of  all  emoluments  which  would 
otherwise  arise  to  them  from  it. 


The  prophet  Isaiah  speaks  of  these  people  where 
he  says,  "  Woe  unto  them  who  call  evil  good,  and 
good  evil ;  that  put  darkness  for  light,  and  light  for 
darkness,"  &c.  In  his  sermon  on  which  text  the 
witty  Dr.  South  hath  these  words  : — "  Defractio?i 
is  that  killing  poisonous  arrow,  drawn  out  of  the 
devil's  quiver,  which  is  always  flying  about  and 
doing  execution  in  the  dark,  against  which  no 
virtue  is  a  defence,  no  innocence  a  security.  It  is 
a  weapon  forged  in  hell,  and  formed  by  that  prime 
artificer  and  engineer,  the  devil ;  and  none  but  that 
great  God  who  knows  all  things,  and  can  do  all 
things,  can  protect  the  best  of  men  against  it." 

To  these,  likewise,  Martial  alludes  in  the  follow- 
ing lines : — 

Ut  bene  loquatur  sentiatque  Mamercus, 

Ellicere  nullis,  Aule,  moribus  possis. 

I  have  been  somewhat  dififusive  in  the  censorious 
branch  of  this  cliaracter,  as  it  is  a  very  pernicious 
one,  and  (according  to  what  I  have  observed)  little 
known  and  attended  to.  I  shall  not  describe  all  its 
other  qualities.  Indeed  there  is  no  species  of  mis- 
chief wliich  it  doth  not  produce.  For,  not  to  men- 
tion the  private  villanies  it  daily  transacts,  most  of 
the  great  evils  whicli  have  atiected  society,  wars, 
murders  and  massacres,  have  owed  their  original 
to  this  abominable  vice  ;  which  is  the  destroyer  of 
the  innocent,  and  protector  of  the  guilty ;  which 
hath  introduced  all  manner  of  evil  into  the  world, 
and  hath  almost  expelled  every  grain  of  good  out  of 
it.  Doth  it  not  attempt  to  cheat  men  into  the  pur- 
suit of  sorrow  and  misery  under  the  appearance 
of  virtue,  and  to  frighten  them  from  mirth  and  plea- 
sure under  the  colour  of  vice,  or,  if  you  please,  sini 
Doth  it  not  attempt  to  gild  over  that  poisonous  potion 
made  up  of  malevolence,  austerity,  aud  such  cursed 
ingredients,  while  it  embitters  the  delightful  draught 
of  innocent  pleasure  with  the  nauseous  relish  of 
fear  and  shame  % 

No  wonder  then  that  this  malignant  cursed  dis- 
position, which  is  the  disgrace  of  human  nature 
and  the  bane  of  society,  should  be  spoken  against 
with  such  remarkable  bitterness,  by  the  benevolent 
Author  of  our  religion,  particularly  in  the  thirty- 
third  verse  of  the  above-cited  chapter  of  St.  Matthew : 
"  Ye  serpents,  ye  generation  of  vipers,  how  can 
ye  escape  the  damnation  of  hell  V' 

Having  now  despatched  the  inside  of  this  cha- 
racter, and,  as  I  apprehend,  said  enough  to  make 
any  one  avoid,  I  am  sure  sufficient  to  make  a 
Christian  detest  it,  nothing  remains  but  to  examine 
the  outside  in  order  to  furnish  honest  men  with 
sufficient  rules  to  discover  it.  And  in  this  we  shall 
have  the  same  divine  guide  whom  we  have  in  the 
former  part  followed. 

First,  then,  Beware  of  that  sanctified  appearance, 
"  that  whited  sepulchre,  which  looks  beautiful  out- 
ward, and  is  within  full  of  all  uncleanness.  Those 
who  make  clean  the  outside  of  the  platter,  but 
within  are  full  of  extortion  and  excess." 

Secondly,  Look  well  to  those  "  who  bind  heavy 
burdens,  and  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  lay  them  on 
men's  shoulders  ;  but  they  themselves  will  not  move 
them  with  one  of  their  fingers." 

"  These  heavj'  burdens,"  says  Burket,  "were  coun- 
sels and  directions,  rules  and  canons,  austerities 
and  severities,  which  the  Pharisees  introduced  and 
imposed  upon  their  hearers."  This  'requires  no 
farther  comment ;  for,  as  I  have  before  said,  these 
hypocrites  place  all  virtue  and  all  religion  in  the 
observation  of  those  austerities  and  severities,  with- 
out which  the  truest  and  purest  goodness  will  never 
receive  their  commendation  ;  but  how  different  this 
doctrine  is  from  the  temper  of  Christianity  may  be 
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gathered  by  that  total  of  all  Christian  morality  with 
which  Jesus  sums  up  the  excellent  precepts  deli- 
■vered  in  his  divine  sermon  :  "  Therefore,  do  unto  all 
men  as  ye  Avould  they  should  do  unto  you  :  for  this 
is  the  laio  and  the  prophets." 

Thirdly,  Beware  of  all  ostentation  of  virtue, 
goodness,  or  piety.  By  this  ostentation  I  mean 
that  of  the  countenance  and  the  mouth,  or  of  some 
external  forms.  And  this  I  apprehend  is  the  mean- 
ing of  Jesus  where  he  says,  "  They  do  their  works 
to  be  seen  of  men,"  as  appears  by  the  context : 
"  They  make  broad  their  phylacteries,  and  enlarge 
the  borders  of  their  garments."  These  phylacteries 
were  certain  scrolls  of  parchment,  whereon  were 
written  the  ten  commandments,  and  particular  parts 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  which  they  ostentatiously  wore  on 
their  garments,  thinking  by  that  ceremony  to  fulfil 
the  precept  delivered  to  them  in  a  verse  of  Deutero- 
nomy, though  they  neglected  to  fulfil  the  laws  they 
wore  thus  about  them. 

Another   instance   of  their  ostentation  was, 

*'  making  long  praye'rs,"  i.  e.,  says  Burket,  "  making 
long  prayers  (or,  perhaps,  pretending  to  make 
them)  in  the  temples  and  synagogues  for  Avidows, 
and  thereupon  persuading  them  to  give  bountifully 
to  the  corban,  or  the  common  treasure  of  the  temple, 
some  part  of  which  was  employed  for  their  mainte- 
nance. Learn,  1.  It  is  no  neio  thing  for  designing 
hypocrites  to  cover  the  foulest  transgression  with 
the  cloak  of  religion.  The  Pharisees  make  long- 
prayers  a  cover  for  their  covetousness.  2.  That  to 
make  use  of  religion  in  policy  for  worldly  advan- 
tage sake  is  the  way  to  be  damned  with  a  venge- 
ance for  religion's  sake." 

Again,  says  Jesus — "  in  paying  tithe  of  mint  and 
anise  and  cummin,  while  they  omit  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith." 
By  which  we  are  not  to  understand  (nor  would  I  be 
understood  so  to  mean)  any  inhibition  of  paying 
the  priest  his  dues ;  but,  as  my  commentator  ob- 
serves, "  an  ostentation  of  a  precise  keeping  the  law 
in  smaller  matters,  and  neglecting  weightier  duties. 
They  paid  tithe  of  mint,  anise,  and  cummin  («'.  e.  of 
the  minutest  and  most  worthless  things),  but  at  the 
same  time  omitted  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith ; 
that  is,  just  dealing  among  men,  charity  toAvards 
the  poor,  and  faithfulness  in  their  promises  and 
covenants  one  with  another.  This,  says  our  Sa- 
viour, is  to  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel ;  a 
proverbial  expression,  intimating  that  some  persons 
pretend  gi-eat  niceness  and  scrupulosity  about  small 
matters,  and  none,  or  but  little,  about  duties  of  the 
greatest  moment.  Hence,  note,  that  hypocrites  lay 
the  greatest  stress  upon  the  least  matters  in  religion, 
and  place  holiness  most  in  these  things  where  God 
places  it  least."  Ye  tithe  mint,  &c.,  but  neglect  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law.  "  This  is  indeed  tlie 
bane  of  all  religion  and  true  piety,  to  prefer  rituals 
and  human  institutions  before  divine  commands 
and  the  practice  of  natural  religion.  Thus  to  do  is 
a  certain  sign  of  gross  hypocrisy." 

Nothing  can  in  fact  be  more  foreign  to  the  nature 
of  virtue  than  ostentation.  It  is  truly  said  of  Vir- 
tue, that  could  men  behold  her  naked  they  would 
be  all  in  love  with  her.  Here  it  is  implied  that  this 
is  a  sight  very  rare  or  difficult  to  come  at ;  and,  in- 
deed, there  is  always  a  modest  backwardness  in  true 
virtue  to  expose  her  naked  beauty.  She  is  con- 
scious of  her  innate  worth,  and  little  desirous  of 
exposing  it  to  the  public  view.  It  is  the  harlot  Vice 
who  constantly  endeavours  to  set  oiF  the  charms  she 
counterfeits  in  order  to  attract  men's  applause,  and 
to  work  her  sinister  ends  by  gaining  their  admira- 
tion and  their  confidence. 


I  shall  mention  but  one  symptom  more  of  this 
hypocrisy,  and  this  is  a  readiness  to  censure  the 
faults  of  others.  "  Judge  not,"  says  Jesus,  "  lest  you 
be  judged."  And,  again:  "  Why  beholdest  thou 
the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  considerest 
not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye  %"  On  which 
the  above-mentioned  commentator  rightly  observes, 
"  That  those  who  are  most  censorious  of  the  lesser 
infirmities  of  others  are  usually  most  notoriously 
guilty  of  far  greater  failings  themselves."  This 
sanctified  slander  is  of  all  the  most  severe,  bitter, 
and  cruel ;  and  is  so  easily  distinguished  from  that 
which  is  either  the  effect  of  anger  or  wantonness, 
and  which  I  have  mentioned  before,  that  I  shall 
dwell  no  longer  upon  it. 

And  here  I  shall  dismiss  my  character  of  a  sanc- 
tified hypocrite  with  the  honest  wish  which  Shak- 
speare  hath  launched  forth  against  an  execrable 
villain : — 

— That  Heaven  would  put  in  every  honest  hand  a  whip. 
To  lash  the  rascal  naked  through  the  world. 

I  have  now,  I  think,  enumerated  the  principal 
methods  by  which  deceit  works  its  ends  on  easy, 
credulous,  and  open  dispositions  ;  and  have  endea- 
voured to  poiiit  out  the  symptoms  by  which  they 
may  be  discovered  ;  but  while  men  are  blinded  by 
vanity  and  self-love,  and  while  artful  hypocrisy 
knows  how  to  adapt  itself  to  their  blind  sides  and  to 
humour  their  passions,  it  Avill  be  difficult  for  honest 
and  undesigning  men  to  escape  the  snares  of  cun- 
ning and  imposition ;  I  shall  therefore  recommend 
one  more  certain  rule,  and  which,  I  believe,  if  duly 
attended  to,  would  in  a  great  measure  extirpate  all 
fallacy  out  of  the  world  ;  or  must  at  least  so  effectu- 
ally disappoint  its  purposes  that  it  would  soon  be 
worth  no  man's  while  to  assume  it,  and  the  character 
of  knave  and  fool  would  be  more  apparently  (what 
they  are  at  present  in  reality)  allied  or  united. 

This  method  is  carefully  to  observe  the  actions  of 
men  with  others,  and  especially  with  those  to  whom 
they  are  allied  in  blood,  marriage,  friendship,  pro- 
fession, neighbourhood,  or  any  other  connexion ; 
nor  can  you  want  an  opportunity  of  doing  this  ;  for 
none  but  the  weakest  of  men  would  rashly  and 
madly  place  a  confidence  which  may  very  mate- 
rially affect  him  in  any  one  on  a  slight  or  no  ac- 
quaintance. 

Trace  then  the  man  proposed  to  your  trust  into 
his  private  family  and  nearest  intimacies.  See  whe- 
ther he  hath  acted  the  part  of  a  good  son,  brother, 
husband,  father,  friend,  master,  servant,  &c.  If  ho 
hath  discharged  these  duties  well  your  confidence 
will  have  a  good  foundation  ;  but  if  he  hath  behaved 
himself  in  these  offices  with  tyranny,  with  cruelty, 
with  infidelity,  with  inconstancy,  you  may  be  assured 
he  will  take  the  first  opportunity  his  interest  points 
out  to  him  of  exercising  the  same  ill  talents  at  your 
expense. 

I  have  often  thought  mankind  Avould  be  little 
liable  to  deceit  (at  least  much  less  than  they  are)  if 
they  would  believe  their  o^vn  eyes,  and  judge  of 
men  by  what  they  actually  see  them  perform  towards 
those  with  whom  they  are  most  closely  connected  ; 
whereas,  how  common  is  it  to  persuade  ourselves 
that  the  undutiful,  ungrateful  son,  the  unkind  or 
barbarous  brother,  or  the  man  who  is  void  of  all 
tenderness,  honour,  or  even  humanity,  to  his  wife 
or  children,  shall  nevertheless  become  a  sincere  and 
faithful  friend !  but  how  monstrous  a  belief  is  it, 
that  the  person  whom  we  find  incapable  of  dis- 
charging the  nearest  duties  of  relation,  whom  no 
ties  of  blood  or  affinity  can  bind  ;  nay,  who  is  even 
deficient  in  that  goodness  which  instinct  infuses  into 
the  brute  creation  ;  that  such  a  person  should  have 
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a  sufficient  stock  of  virtue  to  supply  the  arduous  cha- 
racter of  honour  and  honesty !  This  is  a  credulity  so 
absurd  that  it  admits  of  no  aggravation. 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  unjustifiable  to  our 
prudence  than  an  opinion  that  the  man  whom  we 
see  act  the  part  of  a  villain  to  others  should,  on  some 
minute  change  of  person,  time,  place,  or  other  cir- 
cumstance, behave  like  an  honest  and  just  man  to 
ourselves.  I  shall  not  here  dispute  the  doctrine  of 
repentance,  any  more  than  its  tendency  to  the  good 
of  society  ;  but  as  the  actions  of  men  are  the  best 
index  to  their  thoughts,  as  they  do,  if  well  attended 
to  and  understood,  with  the  utmost  certainty  demon- 
strate the  character ;  and  as  we  are  not  so  certain  of 
the  sincerity  of  the  repentance  ;  I  think  we  may  with 
justice  suspect,  at  least  so  far  as  to  deny  him  our 
confidence,  that  a  man  whom  we  once  knew  to  be 
a  villain  remains  a  villain  still. 

And  now  let  us  see  whether  these  obseiTations, 
extended  a  little  farther,  and  taken  into  public  life, 
may  not  help  us  to  account  for  some  phenomena 
which  have  lately  appeared  in  this  hemisphere  :  for 
as  a  man's  good  behaviour  to  those  with  whom  he 
hath  the  nearest  and  closest  connexion  is  the  best 
assurance  to  which  a  stranger  can  trust  for  his  honest 
conduct  in  any  engagement  he  shall  enter  into  with 
him,  so  is  a  worthy  discharge  of  the  social  offices 
of  a  private  station  the  strongest  security  which  a 
man  can  give  of  an  upright  demeanour  in  any  public 
trust,  if  his  country  shall  repose  it  in  him  ;  and 
we  may  be  well  satisfied  that  the  most  popular 
speeches  and  most  plausible  pretences  of  one  of 
a  diflferent  character  are  only  gilded  snares  to  de- 
lude us,  and  to  sacrifice  us,  in  some  manner  or  other, 
to  his  own  sinister  purposes.  It  is  well  said  in  one 
of  Mr.  Pope's  letters,  "  How  shall  a  man  love  five 
millions  who  could  never  love  a  single  person  1"  If 
a  man  hath  more  love  than  what  centres  in  himself 
it  will  certainly  light  on  his  children,  his  relations, 
friends,  and  nearest  acquaintance.  If  he  extends  it 
farther,  what  is  it  less  than  general  philanthropy,  or 
love  to  mankind  1  Now,  as  a  good  man  loves  his 
friend  better  than  common  acquaintance,  so  phi- 
lanthropy will  operate  stronger  towards  his  own 
country  than  any  other  ;  but  no  man  can  have  this 
general  philanthropy  who  hath  not  private  affection, 
any  more  than  he  who  hath  not  strength  sufficient 
to  lift  ten  pounds  can  at  the  same  time  be  able 
to  throw  a  hundredweight  over  his  head.  There- 
fore the  bad  son,  husband,  father,  brother,  friend — 
in  a  Avord,  the  bad  man  in  private — can  never  be  a 
sincere  patriot. 

In  Rome  and  Sparta  I  agree  it  was  otherwise  ; 
for  there  patriotism,  by  education,  became  a  part 
of  the  character.  Their  children  were  nursed  in 
patriotism  ;  it  was  taught  them  at  an  age  when  reli- 
gion in  all  countries  is  first  inculcated  ;  and,  as  we 
see  men  of  all  religions  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives 
for  the  doctrines  of  it  (which  they  often  do  not 
know,  and  seldom  have  considered),  so  were  these 
Spartans  and  Romans  ready  with  as  implicit  faith  to 
die  for  their  country ;  though  the  private  morals  of 
the  former  were  depraved,  and  the  latter  were  the 
public  robbers  of  mankind. 


Upon  what  foundation  their  patriotism  then  stood 
seems  pretty  apparent,  and  perhaps  there  can  be  no 
surer.  For,  I  apprehend,  if  twenty  boys  were 
taught  from  their  infancy  to  believe  that  the  Royal 
Exchange  was  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  conse- 
quently inspired  with  a  suitable  awe  for  it ;  and, 
lastly,  instructed  that  it  was  great,  glorious,  and 
godlike  to  defend  it,  nineteen  of  them  would  after- 
wards cheerfully  sacrifice  their  lives  to  its  defence  ; 
at  least,  it  is  impossible  that  any  of  them  would 
agree,  for  a  paltry  reward,  to  set  it  on  fire  ;  not  even 
though  they  were  rogues  and  highwaymen  in  their 
disposition.  But  if  you  were  admitted  to  choose 
twenty  of  such  dispositions  at  the  age  of  manhood, 
who  had  never  learned  anything  of  its  holiness, 
contracted  any  such  awe,  nor  imbibed  any  such  duty, 
I  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to  bring  them  to  ven- 
ture their  lives  in  its  cause  ;  nor  should  I  doubt, 
could  I  persuade  them  of  the  security  of  the  fact, 
of  bribing  them  to  apply  the  firebrand  to  any  part 
of  the  building  I  pleased. 

But  a  worthy  citizen  of  London,  without  borrow- 
ing any  such  superstition  from  education,  Avould 
scarce  be  tempted,  by  any  reward,  to  deprive  the  city 
of  so  great  an  ornament,  and  what  is  so  useful  and 
necessary  to  its  trade  ;  at  the  same  time  to  endanger 
the  ruin  of  thousands,  and  perhaps  the  destruction 
of  the  whole. 

The  application  seems  pretty  easy,  that,  as  there 
is  no  such  passion  in  human  npt-ure  as  patriotism, 
considered  abstractedly  and  by  itself,  it  must  be 
introduced  by  art,  and  that,  while  the  mind  of  man 
is  yet  soft  and  ductile,  and  the  unformed  character 
susceptible  of  any  arbitrary  impression  you  please  to 
make  on  it ;  or,  secondly,  it  must  be  founded  on 
philanthropy  or  universal  benevolence ;  a  passion 
which  really  exists  in  some  natures,  and  which  is 
necessarily  attended  with  the  excellent  quality  above 
mentioned  ;  for,  as  it  seems  granted  that  the  man 
cannot  love  a  million  who  never  could  love  a  single 
person,  so  will  it,  I  apprehend,  appear  as  certain, 
that  he  who  could  not  be  induced  to  cheat  or  to 
destroy  a  single  man  will  never  be  prevailed  on  to 
cheat  or  to  destroy  many  millions. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  the  several 
methods  by  which  we  can  purpose  to  get  any  insight 
into  the  characters  of  those  with  whom  we  converse, 
and  by  which  we  may  frustrate  all  the  cunning  and 
designs  of  hypocrisy.  These  methods  I  have  shown 
to  be  threefold,  viz.,  by  the  marks  which  nature  hath 
imprinted  on  the  countenance,  by  their  behaviour  to 
ourselves,  and  by  their  behaviour  to  others.  On  the 
first  of  these  I  have  not  much  insisted,  as  liable  to  some 
incertainty  ;  and  as  the  latter  seem  abundantly  suffi- 
cient to  secure  us,  with  proper  caution,  against  the 
subtle  devices  of  hypocrisy,  though  she  be  the  most 
cunning  as  well  as  malicious  of  all  the  vices  which 
have  ever  corrupted  the  nature  of  man. 

But,  however  useless  this  treatise  may  be  to  in- 
struct, I  hope  it  will  be  at  least  effectual  to  alarm 
my  reader  ;  and  sure  no  honest  undesigning  man 
can  ever  be  too  much  on  his  guard  against  the  hypo- 
crite, or  too  industrious  to  expose  and  expel  him  out 
of  society. 
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Contents. — Several  Tapersrelatinff  to  the  Terrestrial 
CHiiYSirus,  Golden-Foot,  or  Guinea,  an  insect, 
or  vegetable,  tohich  has  this  surprising  Property, 
that  being  cut  into  several  x>ieces,  eaeh  piece  lives, 
and  in  a  short  time  becomes  as  perfect  an  insect  or 
vegetable  as  that  of  which  it  was  originally  only 
a  part.  

Abstract  of  part  of  a  letter  from  the  Heer  Rottenscrach  in  Oer- 
many,  coramimiciiting  Observations  on  tho  Chrysipus. 
Sir,— Some  time  since  died  here  of  old  age,  one  Petrus  Gual- 
terus,  a  man  well  known  in  the  learned  world,  and  famous  for 


nothing  so  much  as  for  an  extraordinary  collection  which  he 
had  made  of  the  Chrysipi,  an  animal  or  vegetable,  of  whicli 
I  doubt  not  but  there  are  still  some  to  be  found  in  England  : 
however,  if  that  should  be  difficult,  it  may  be  easy  to  send  some 
over  to  you,  as  they  are  at  present  very  plentiful  in  tlrese  parts. 
I  can  answer  for  the  truth  of  the  facts  contained  in  the  paper  I 
send  you,  as  tliere  is  not  one  of  them  but  wliat  I  have  seen  re- 
peated above  twenty  times  ;  and  I  wish  others  may  be  encou- 
raged to  try  the  experiments  over  again,  and  satisfy  themselves 
of  the  truth  by  tlieir  own  eyes.  Tlie  accounts  of  the  Chrysipi, 
as  well  as  the  collection  itself,  were  found  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
al)Ovementioned  Petrus,  after  his  death  ;  for  he  could  never  be 
prevailed  on  to  communicate  a  sight  of  either  while  alive. 
I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


THE  FIGURE  OF  THE  TERRESTRIAL  CHRYSIPUS  STICKING  TO  A  FINGER. 


Obscrvatiotis  and  Experiments  upon  the  Terrestrial 
CHKYsirus,  or  Guinea,  hy  Mynheer  Petrus 
Gualterus. 

Tramlated  from  the  French  by  P.  H.  I.  Z.  C.  G.  S. 


The  animal  in  question  is  a  terrestrial  vegetable  or 
insect  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  Philoso2)hical 
Transactions  for  several  years,  as  may  be  seen  in 
No.  000,  Art.  0000,  and  No.  00,  Art.  002,  and  No.—, 
Art.  18. 

This  animal  or  vegetable  is  of  a  rotund,  orbicular, 
or  round  form,  as  represented  in  the  figure  annexed  ; 
in  which  A  denotes  the  ruifle  ;  B,  the  hand  ;  g,  the 
thumb  of  that  hand  ;  d,  the  finger  ;  e,  the  part  of  that 
finger  to  which  the  Chrysipus  sticks;  f,f,f,f,  four 
tubes,  representing  the  uios,*  or  man's  staff,  men- 
tioned by  Galen  in  his  treatise  de  Usu  Partiutn, 
and  by  Aristotle  in  that  little  book  called  his  'A^x'' 
(iifiXiov,  or  Masterpiece.  The  to  ^»A.u;£ov,  or  woman's 
pipe,  an  oblong  perforated  substance,  to  which  the 
said  IIeS  directly  tend,  is  represented  by  the  letter 
C.  The  mouth  of  the  chrysipus  is  in  this  anterior 
middle,  it  opens  into  the  stomach,  which  takes  up 
the  whole  length  of  the  body.  The  whole  body 
forms  but  one  pipe,  a  sort  of  gut,  which  can  be 
opened  but  at  one  end,  i.  e.  at  letter  C. 

The  size  of  the  body  of  a  chrysipus  varies  accord- 
ing to  its  different  species. 

I  know  two  species  only,  differing  in  extent  almost 
one-half;  which,  for  distinction  sake,  I  call  the 
tohole  Chrysipus  and  the  fiemi- Chrysipus.  The  latter 
of  these  is  by  no  means  so  valuable  as  the  former. 
The  length  of  the  risS  differ  likewise  in  proportion 
to  the  different  size  or  extension  of  these  two. 

The  ris?  of  those  of  a  modern  growth  are  so  im- 
perfect and  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  that  it  is 
much  to  be  feared  the  species  will  soon  be  entirely 
lost  among  us  ;  and,  indeed,  in  England  they  are 
observed  of  late  to  be  much  rarer   than  formerly, 

*  See  Philos.  rmniacf.  concerning  tlie  arbor  vitee,  anno  1732. 


especially  in  the  countrj',  where  at  present  there  are 
very  few  of  them  to  be  found  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  remarked  that  in  some  places  of  the  continent, 
particularly  in  a  certain  part  of  Germany,  they  are 
much  plentier  ;  being  to  be  found  in  great  numbers 
where  formerly  there  were  scarce  any  to  be  met  with. 

I  have  not,  after  the  minutest  observation,  been 
able  to  settle,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  whether 
this  be  really  an  animal  or  vegetable,  or  whether  it 
be  not  strictly  neither,  or  rather  both.  For  as  I 
have,  by  the  help  of  my  microscope,  discover-^d  some 
of  its  parts  to  resemble  those  of  a  lion,  I  have  at 
other  times  taken  notice  of  something  not  unlike  the 
flower-de-hwe,  not  to  repeat  those  parts  above  men- 
tioned which  bear  great  analogy  to  the  ai%ia  of  the 
human  body.  On  their  extremities  (if  they  are  not 
vei-y  old)  may  be  seen  certain  letters  forming  the  names 
of  several  of  our  kings  ;  whence  I  have  been  almost 
inclined  to  conclude  that  these  are  the  flowers  men- 
tioned by  Virgil,  and  which  appear  to  have  been  so 
extremely  scarce  in  his  time : — 

Die  quibus  in  terris  inscripti  nomina  regum 
Nascuntur  flores. 
Particularly  as  he  adds, 

Et  Phyllida  solus  habeto. 

Of  which  we  shall  take  notice  hereafter,  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  its  properties.  What  hatli  princi- 
pally dissuaded  me  from  an  opinion  of  its  being  an 
animal  is,  that  I  could  never  observe  any  symptoms 
of  voluntary  motion  ;  but  indeed  the  same  may  be 
said  of  an  oyster,  which  1  think  is  not  yet  settled  by 
the  learned  to  be  absolutely  a  vegetable. 

But  though  it  hath  not,  or  seems  not  to  have,  any 
progressive  motion  of  its  own,  yet  is  it  very  easy  to 
communicate  a  motion  to  it.  Indeed,  some  persons 
have  made  them  fly  all  over  the  town  with  great 
velocity. 

What  is  said  of  the  polypus,  in  a  late  excellent 
paper  commimicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  is  like- 
wise applicable  to  the  chrysipus  : — 

"  They  make    use   of  their  progressive    motion, 
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■when  communicated  to  them,  to  place  themselves 
conveniently,  so  as  to  catch  their  pray.  They  are 
voracious  animals ;  their  Hs^  are  so  many  snares 
which  they  set  for  numbers  of  small  insects.  As  soon 
as  any  of  them  touches  one  of  the  Ui^  it  is  caught." 

But  then  it  differs  from  the  polypus  in  the  conse- 
quence ;  for,  instead  of  making  the  insect  its  prey,  it 
becomes  itself  a  prey  to  it ;  and,  instead  of  conveying 
an  insect  twice  as  large  as  its  own  mouth  into  it,  in 
imitation  of  the  polypus,  the  poor  chrysipus  is  itself 
conveyed  into  the  loculus  or  pouch  of  an  insect  a 
thousand  times  as  large  as  itself.  Notwithstanding 
which,  this  wretched  animal  (for  so  I  think  we  may 
be  allowed  to  call  it)  is  so  eager  after  its  prey,  that 
if  the  insect  (which  seldom  happens)  makes  any  re- 
sistance, it  summons  other  chrysipi  to  its  aid,  which 
in  the  end  hardly  every  fail  of  subduing  it  and  get- 
ting into  its  pouch. 

The  learned  Gualterus  goes  on  in  these  words  : — 
"  A  chrysipus,  by  the  simple  contact  of  my  own  finger, 
has  so  closely  attached  itself  to  my  hand,  that,  by  the 
joint  and  indefatigable  labour  of  several  of  my  friends, 
it  could  by  no  means  be  severed,  or  made  to  quit  its 
hold." 

As  to  the  generation  of  the  chrysipus,  it  differs 
from  all  other  animals  or  vegetables  whatever  ;  for, 
though  it  seems  the  best  supplied  for  this  natural 
function,  nature  having  provided  each  female  part 
with  four  male  ones,  which  one  would  think  suffi- 
cient, yet  it  may  be  said,  as  of  the  polypus,  they 
have  no  distinguished  place  by  which  they  bring  forth 
their  young. 

Gualterus  judiciously  remarks  :  "I  have,"  says  he, 
"  some  of  them  that  have  greatly  multiplied  under  my 
eyes,  and  of  which  I  might  almost  say  that  they  have 
produced  young  ones  from  all  the  exterior  parts  of 
their  body. 

"  I  have  learned,  by  a  continual  attention  to  the 
two  species  of  them,  that  all  the  individuals  of  these 
species  produce  young  ones. 

"  I  have  for  sixty  years  had  under  my  eye  thou- 
sands of  them  ;  and  though  I  have  observed  them 
CONSTANTLY,  and  with  attention,  so  as  to  watch 
them  night  and  day,  I  never  observed  anything  like 
the  common  animal  copulation. 

"  I  tried  at  first  two  of  them  ;  but  these  I  found 
would  not  produce  a  complete  chrysipus  ;  at  least  I 
had  reason  to  think  the  operation  would  be  so  slow 
that  I  must  have  waited  some  years  for  its  comple- 
tion. Upon  this  I  tried  a  hundred  of  them  together  ; 
by  whose  marvellous  union  (whether  it  be  that  they 
mix  total,  like  those  heavenly  spirits  mentioned  by 
Milton,  or  by  any  other  process  not  yet  revealed  to 
human  wit)  they  were  found  in  the  year's  end  to  pro- 
duce three,  four,  and  sometimes  five  complete  chry- 
sipi. I  have  indeed  often  made  tliem  in  that  space 
produce  ten  or  twenty  ;  but  this  hath  been  by  some 
held  a  dangerous  experiment,  not  only  to  the  parent 
chrysipi  themselves,  which  have  by  these  means  been 
utterly  lost  and  destroyed,  but  even  to  the  philoso- 
pher who  hath  attempted  it ;  for,  as  some  curious 
persons  have,  by  hermetic  experiments,  endangered 
the  loss  of  their  teeth,  so  we,  by  a  too  intense  ap- 
plication to  this  chrysipean  philosophy,  have  been 
sometimes  found  to  endanger  our  ears."  He  then 
proceeds  thus  : — 

"  Another  fact  which  I  have  observed  has  proved 
to  me  that  they  have  tlie  faculty  of  multiplying  be- 
fore they  are  severed  from  their  parent.  I  have  seen 
a  chrysipus,  still  adhering,  bring  forth  young  ones  ; 
and  those  young  ones  themselves  have  also  brought 
forth  others.  Upon  supposition  that  perhaps  there 
was  some  copulation  between  the  parent  and  young 
ones,  whilst  they  were  yet  united,  or  between  the 
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young  ones  cordilJg'ftsnithe  body  of  the  same  parent, 
I  made  divers  experiments  to  be  Sure  cf  the  fact ;  but 
not  one  of  those  experiments  ever  led  me  to  any- 
thing that  could  give  the  idea  of  a  copulation." 

I  now  proceed  to  the  singularities  resulting  from 
the  operation  I  have  tried  upon  them. 

A  chrysipus  of  the  larger  kind  may  be  divided  into 
one-and-twenty  substances  (whether  animal  or 
vegetable  we  determine  not),  every  substance  being 
at  least  as  large  as  the  original  chrysipus.  These 
may  again  be  subdivided,  each  of  them  into  twenty- 
four  ;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  every  one  of 
these  parts  is  heavier  and  rather  larger  than  the  first 
chrysipus.  The  only  difference  in  this  change  is 
that  of  the  colour  ;  for  the  first  sort  are  yellow,  the 
second  white,  and  the  third  resemble  the  complexion 
and  substance  of  many  human  faces. 

These  subdivided  parts  are  by  some  observed  to 
lose  in  a  great  degree  their  adherescent  quality  ;  not- 
withstanding which,  Gualterus  writes  that,  from  the 
minutest  observations  upon  his  own  experience,  they 
all  adhered  with  equal  tenacity  to  his  own  fingers. 

The  manner  of  dividing  a  chrysipus  differs,  how- 
ever, greatly  from  that  of  the  polypus  ;  for,  whereas 
we  are  taught  in  that  excellent  treatise   above  men-    i 
tioned,  that  I 

"  If  the  body  of  a  polypus  is  cut  into  two  parts  i 
transversely,  each  of  those  parts  becomes  a  complete 
polypus  :  on  the  very  day  of  the  operation,  the  first 
part  or  anterior  end  of  the  polypus,  that  is,  the  head, 
the  mouth,  and  the  arms — this  part,  I  say,  lengthens 
itself,  it  creeps,  and  eats. 

"  The  second  part,  which  has  no  head,  gets  one ; 
a  mouth  forms  itself  at  the  anterior  end,  and  shoots 
forth  arms.  This  reproduction  comes  about  more  or 
less  quickly,  according  as  the  weather  is  more  or  less 
warm.  In  summer,  I  have  seen  arms  begin  to  sprout 
out  twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation,  and  the 
new  head  perfected  in  every  respect  in  a  few  days. 

"  Each  of  those  parts  thus  becomes  a  perfect  poly- 
pus, performs  absolutely  all  its  functions.  It  creeps, 
it  eats,  it  grows,  and  it  multiplies  ;  and  all  that,  as 
much  as  a  polypus  which  never  had  been  cut. 

"  In  whatever  place  the  body  of  a  polypus  is  cut, 
whether  in  the  middle  or  more  or  less  near  the 
head  or  the  posterior  part,  the  experiment  has  al- 
ways the  same  success. 

"  If  a  polypus  is  cut  transversely  at  the  same 
moment  into  three  or  four  parts,  they  all  equally 
become  so  many  complete  ones. 

"  The  animal  is  too  small  to  be  cut  at  the  same 
time  into  a  great  number  of  parts  ;  I  therefore  did 
it  successively.  I  first  cut  a  polypus  into  four  parts 
and  let  them  grow  ;  next,  I  cut  those  quarters  again  ; 
and  at  this  rate  I  proceeded  till  I  had  made  fifty  out 
of  one  single  one  ;  and  here  I  stopped,  for  there 
would  have  been  no  end  of  the  experiment. 

"  1  have  now  actually  by  me  several  parts  of  the  same 
polypus  cut  into  pieces  above  a  year  ago  ;  since  which 
time  they  have  produced  agreat  number  of  young  ones. 

"  A  polypus  may  also  be  cut  in  two,  lengthways. 
Beginning  by  the  head,  one  first  splits  the  said  \ 
head  and  afterwards  the  stomach  :  the  polypus  being 
in  the  form  of  a  pipe,  each  half  of  what  is  thus  cut 
lengthways  forms  a  half  pipe,  the  anterior  extremity 
of  which  is  terminated  by  the  half  of  the  head,  the  half 
of  the  mouth,  and  part  of  the  arms.  It  is  not  long 
before  the  two  edges  of  those  half  pipes  close  after 
the  operation  ;  they  generally  begin  at  the  posterior 
part,  and  close  up  by  degrees  to  the  anterior  part. 
Then  each  half  pipe  becomes  a  whole  one  complete  : 
a  stomach  is  formed,  in  which  nothing  is  wanting  ; 
and  out  of  each  half  mouth  a  whole  one  is  formed  also. 

"  I  have  seen  all  this  done  in  less  than  an  hour  ; 
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and  that  the  polypus  produced  from  each  of  those 
halves,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  did  not  differ  from 
the  whole  ones,  except  that  it  had  fewer  arms  ;  but 
in  a  few  days  more  grew  out. 

"  I  have  cut  a  polypus  lengthways  between  seven 
and  eight  in  the  morning;  and  between  two  and 
three  in  the  afternoon  each  of  the  parts  has  been 
able  to  eat  a  worm  as  long  as  itself. 

"  If  a  polypus  is  cut  lengthways,  beginning  at  the 
head,  and  the  section  is  not  carried  quite  through, 
the  result  is,  a  polypus  with  two  bodies,  two  heads, 
and  one  tail.  Some  of  those  bodies  and  heads  may 
again  be  cut  lengthways  soon  after.  In  this  manner 
I  have  produced  a  polypus  that  had  several  bodies, 
as  many  heads,  and  one  tail.  I  afterwards  at  once 
cut  off  the  seven  heads  of  this  new  Hydra:  seven 
others  grew  again,  and  the  heads  that  were  cut  off 
became  each  a  complete  polypus. 

"  I  cut  a  polypus  transversely  into  two  parts ;  I 
put  these  two  parts  close  to  each  other  again,  and 
they  reunited  where  they  had  been  cut.  The  polypus 
thus  reunited  eat  the  day  after  it  had  undergone 
this  operation :  it  is  since  grown,  and  has  multiplied. 

"  I  took  the  posterior  part  of  one  polypus,  and  the 
anterior  of  another,  and  I  have  brought  them  to  re- 
unite in  tlie  same  manner  as  the  foregoing.  Next 
day  the  polypus  that  resulted  eat :  it  has  continued 
well  these  two  months  since  the  operation  :  it  is 
grown  and  has  put  forth  young  ones  from  each  of  the 
parts  of  which  it  was  formed.  The  two  foregoing 
experiments  do  not  always  succeed ;  it  often  hap- 
pens that  the  two  parts  will  not  join  again. 

"  In  order  to  comprehend  the  experiment  I  am 
now  going  to  speak  of,  one  should  recollect  that  the 
whole  body  of  a  polypus  forms  only  one  pipe,  a  sort 
of  gut  or  pouch. 

♦'  I  have  been  able  to  turn  that  pouch,  that  body 
of  the  polypus,  inside  outwakds,  as  one  may  turn 
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"  I  have  several  by  me  that  have  remained  turned 
in  this  manner;  their  inside  is  become  their  out- 
side AND  their  outside  THEIR  INSIDE  :  they  eat, 
they  grow,  and  they  multiply,  as  if  they  had  never 
been  turned." 

Now,  in  the  division  and  subdivision  of  our 
chrysipus,  we  are  forced  to  proceed  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent manner  ;  namely,  by  the  metabolic  or  muta- 
tive, not  by  the  schystic  or  divisive.  Some  have  in- 
deed attempted  this  latter  method ;  but,  like  that 
great  philosopher  the  elder  Pliny,  they  have  perished 
in  their  disquisitions,  as  he  did,  by  suffocation. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  method  called  the  kleptistic, 
which  hath  been  preferred  to  the  metabolic  ;  but 
this  is  too  dangerous ;  the  ingenious  Gualterus 
never  carried  it  farther  than  the  metabolic,  content- 
ing himself  sometimes  to  divide  the  original  chrysi- 
pus into  twenty-two  parts,  and  again  to  subdivide 
these  into  twenty-five  ;  but  this  requires  great  art. 

It  can't  be  doubted  but  that  Mr.  Trembley  will, 
in  the  work  he  is  pleased  to  promise  us,  give  some 
account  of  the  longevity  of  the  polypus.  As  to  the 
age  of  the  chrysipus,  it  differs  extremely  ;  some 
being  of  equal  duration  with  the  life  of  man,  and 
some  of  scarce  a  moment's  existence.  The  best 
method  of  preserving  them  is,  I  believe,  in  bags  or 
chests  in  large  numbers  ;  for  they  seldom  live  long 
when  they  are  alone.  The  great  Gualterus  says  he 
thought  he  could  never  put  enough  of  them  together. 
If  you  carry  them  in  your  pockets  singly  or  in  pairs, 
as  some  do,  they  will  last  a  very  little  while,  and  in 
some  pockets  not  a  day. 

We  are  told  of  the  polypus,  "  That  they  are  to 
be  looked  for  in  such  ditches  whose  water  is  stocked 


with  small  insects.  Pieces  of  wood,  leaves,  aquatic 
plants,  in  short,  everything  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
water  that  is  met  with  at  tlie  bottom  or  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  on  the  edges,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  ditches.  What  is  thus  taken  out  must  be  put 
into  a  glass  of  clear  water,  and  these  insects,  if  there 
are  any,  will  soon  discover  themselves  ;  especially  if 
the  glass  is  let  stand  a  little  without  moving  it ;  for 
thus  insects  which  contract  themselves  when  they  are 
first  taken  out,  will  again  extend  themselves  when 
they  are  at  rest,  and  become  thereby  so  much  the 
more  remarkable." 

The  chrysipus  is  to  be  looked  for  in  scrutoires, 
and  behind  wainscots  in  old  houses.  In  searching 
for  them,  particular  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  per- 
sons who  inhabit  or  have  inhabited  in  the  same 
houses,  by  observing  which  rule  you  may  often 
prevent  throwing  away  your  labour.  They  love 
to  be  rather  with  old  than  young  persons,  and  de- 
test finery  so  much  that  they  are  seldom  to  be  found 
in  the  pockets  of  laced  clothes,  and  hardly  ever  in 
gilded  palaces.  They  are  sometimes  very  difficult 
to  be  met  with,  even  though  you  know  where  they 
are,  by  reason  of  pieces  of  Mood,  iron,  &c.,  which 
must  be  removed  away  before  you  can  come  at  them. 
There  are,  however,  several  sure  methods  of  pro- 
curing them,  which  are  all  ascertained  in  a  treatise 
on  that  subject  composed  by  Petrus  Gualterus, 
which,  now  he  is  dead,  will  shortly  see  the  light, 

I  come  now  in  the  last  place  to  speak  of  the 
virtues  of  the  chrysipus  :  in  these  it  exceeds  not  only 
the  polypus,  of  which  not  one  single  virtue  is  re- 
corded, but  all  other  animals  and  vegetables  what- 
ever. Indeed,  I  intend  here  only  to  set  down  some 
of  its  chief  qualities  ;  for  to  enumerate  all  would  re- 
quire a  large  volume. 

First,  then,  A  single  chrysipus  stuck  on  to  the  finger 
will  make  a  man  talk  for  a  full  hour,  nay,  will  make 
him  say  whatever  the  person  who  sticks  it  on  de- 
sires :  and  again,  if  you  desire  silence,  it  will  as 
effectually  stop  the  most  loquacious  tongue.  Some- 
times, indeed,  one  or  two  or  even  twenty  are  not 
sufficient ;  but  if  you  apply  the  proper  number  they 
seldom  or  never  fail  of  success.  It  will  likewise 
make  men  blind  or  deaf  as  you  think  proper  ;  and 
all  this  without  doing  the  least  injury  to  the  several 
organs. 

Secondly,  It  hath  a  most  miraculous  quality  of 
turning  black  into  Avhite  or  white  into  black.  In- 
deed it  hath  the  powers  of  the  prismatic  glass,  and 
can,  from  any  object,  reflect  what  colour  it  pleases. 
Thirdly,  It  is  the  strongest  love-powder  in  the 
world,  and  hath  such  efficacy  on  the  female  sex  that 
it  hath  often  produced  love  in  the  finest  women  to  the 
most  worthless  and  ugly,  old  and  decrepit,  of  our  sex. 
To  give  the  strongest  idea  in  one  instance  of  the 
salubrious  quality  of  the  chrysipus  :  it  is  a  medicine 
Avhich  the  physicians  are  so  fond  of  taking  them- 
selves, that  few  of  them  care  to  visit  a  patient  with- 
out swallowing  a  dose  of  it. 

To  conclude,  facts  like  these  I  have  related,  to  be 
admitted,  require  the  most  convincing  proofs.  I 
venture  to  say  I  am  able  to  produce  such  proofs. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  refer  my  curious  reader  to  the 
treatise  I  have  above  mentioned,  which  is  not  yet 
published,  and  perhaps  never  may. 

Postscript. — Since  I  composed  the  above  treatise 
I  have  been  informed  that  these  animals  swarm  in 
England  all  over  the  country,  like  the  locusts,  once 
in  seven  years  ;  and,  like  them  too,  they  generally 
cause  much  mischief  and  greatly  ruin  the  country  in 
which  they  have  swarmed. 
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The  Argument.— Olj-ntlms  was  a  powerful  free  city  of  Tlirace. 
on  the  conlines  of  Macedonia.  By  certain  allurmg  offers, 
Philip  liad  tempted  them  into  an  alliance  with  hira,  tlie 
terms  of  which  were  a  joint  war  ai,'aiiist  the  Athenians,  and, 
if  a  peace,  a  joint  peace.  The  Olynthians,  some  time  alter, 
becoming  jealous  of  his  growing  power,  detach  themselves 
from  his  alliance,  and  make  a  separate  peace  with  the 
Athenians.  Philip,  exclaiming  against  this  as  a  breach  of 
their  former  treaty,  and  glad  of  an  opportunity  which  he 
had  long  been  seeking,  immediately  declares  war  against 
them,  and  besieges  their  city.  Upon  this  they  despatch  an 
embassy  to  Athens  for  succour.  The  subject  of  this  embassy 
coming' to  be  debated  among  the  Athenians,  Demosthenes 
gives  ills  sentiments  iu  the  following  oration. 

No  treasures,  O  Athenians !  can,  I  am  confident,  be 
so  desirable  in  your  eyes  as  to  discover  what  is  most 
advantageous  to  be  done  for  this  city,  iu  the  affair 
now  before  you  ;  and,  since  it  is  of  so  important  a 
nature,  the  strictest  attention  should  be  given  to  all 
those  who  are  willing  to  deliver  their  opinions ;  for 
not  only  the  salutary  counsels  which  any  one  may 
have  premeditated  are  to  be  heard  and  received,  but 
I  consider  it  as  peculiar  to  your  fortune  and  good 
genius  that  many  things  highly  expedient  may  sug- 
gest themselves  to  the  speakers,  even  extemporarily, 
and  without  premeditation  ;  and  then  you  may  easily 
from  the  whole  collect  the  most  useful  resolutions. 
The  present  occasion  wants  only  a  tongue  to  declare 
that  the  posture  of  these  affairs  requires  your  imme- 
diate application,  if  you  have  any  regard  for  your 
preservation.  I  know  not  what  disposition  we  all 
entertain ;  but  my  own  opinion  is,  that  we  vote  a 
supply  of  men  to  the  Olynthians,  and  that  we  send 
them  immediately ;  and  thus,  by  lending  them  our 
assistance  now,  we  shall  prevent  the  accidents  which 
we  have  formerly  felt  from  falling  again  upon  us. 
Let  an  embassy  be  despatched,  not  only  to  declare 
these  our  intentions,  but  to  see  them  executed.  For 
my  greatest  apprehension  is,  that  the  artful  Philip, 
who  well  knows  to  improve  ever  opportunity,  by  con- 
cessions where  they  are  most  convenient,  and  by- 
threats,  which  we  may  believe  him  capable  of  fulfill- 
ing, at  the  same  time  objecting  our  absence  to  our 
allies,  may  draw  from  the  whole  some  considerable 
advantage  to  himself.  Tliis  however,  O  Athenians  ! 
will  give  some  comfort,  that  the  very  particular  cir- 
cumstance which  adds  the  greatest  strength  to  Philip 
is  likewise  favourable  to  us.  In  his  own  person  he 
unites  the  several  powers  of  general,  of  king,  and  of 
treasurer  ;  he  presides  absolutely  in  all  councils,  and 
is  constantly  at  the  head  of  his  army.  This  iadeed 
will  contribute  greatly  to  his  successes  in  the  field, 
but  will  have  a  contrary  effect  with  regard  to  that 
truce  which  he  is  so  desirous  to  make  with  the 
Olynthians  ;  who  will  find  their  contention  not  to 
be  for  glory,  nor  for  the  enlargement  of  dominion  ; 
the  subversion  or  slavery  of  their  country  is  what 
they  fight  against.  They  have  seen  in  what  manner 
he  hath  treated  those  Amphipolitans  who  surren- 
dered their  city  to  him,  and  those  Pydnseans  who 
received  him  into  theirs  :  and  indeed,  universally, 
a  kingly  state  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  thing  in  which 
republics  will  never  trust ;  and,  above  all,  if  their 
territories  border  on  each  other.  Tliese  things,  there- 
fore, O  Athenians',  being  well  known  to  you,  when 
you  enter  on  this  debate  your  resolutions  must  be 
for  war,  and  to  prosecute  it  with  as  much  vigour  as 
you  have  formerly  shown  on  any  occasion.  You 
must  resolve  to  raise  supplies  with  the  utmost  ala- 
crity—to  muster  yourselves — to   omit  nothing;  for 


no  longer  can  a  reason  be  assigned,  or  excuse  alleged, 
why  you  should  decline  what  the  present  exigency 
requires.  For  the  Olynthians,  whom  with  such 
universal  clamours  you  have  formerly  insisted  on  our 
fomenting  against  Philip,  are  now  embroiled  with 
him  by  mere  accident ;  and  this  most  advantageously 
for  you,  since,  had  they  undertaken  the  war  at  your 
request,  their  alliance  might  have  been  less  stable, 
and  only  to  sene  a  present  turn  ;  but  since  their  ani- 
mosity arises  from  injuries  offered  to  themselves,  their 
hostility  will  be  firm,  as  well  onaccount  of  their  fears 
as  of  their  resentment. 

The  opportunity  which  now  offers  is  not,  O  Athe- 
nians !  to  be  lost,  nor  should  you  suffer  what  you 
have  already  often  suffered.  For  had  we,  when  we 
returned  from  succouring  the  Eubjeans,  when  Hierax 
and  Stratrocles  from  the  Amphipolitans,  in  this  very 
place,  besought  you  to  sail  to  their  assistance,  and  to 
receive  their  city  into  yorn-  protection  ;  had  we  then 
consulted  our  own  interest  with  the  same  zeal  with 
which  we  provided  for  the  safety  of  the  Eubseans,  we 
had  then  possessed  ourselves  of  Amphipolis,  and  es- 
caped the  troubles  which  have  since  perplexed  us. 
Again,  when  we  were  first  acquainted  with  the 
sieges  of  Pydna,  Potidosa,  Methone,  Pagasse,  and 
others  (for  I  will  not  waste  time  in  enumerating  all), 
had  we  then  assisted  only  one  of  these  with  proper 
vigour,  we  should  have  found  Philip  much  humbler 
and  easier  to  be  dealt  with  :  whereas  now,  by  con- 
stantly pretermitting  the  opportunities  when  they 
presented  themselves,  and  trusting  in  fortune  for 
the  good  success  of  future  events,  we  have  increased 
the  power,  O  Athenians  !  of  Philip  ourselves,  and 
have  raised  him  higher  than  any  king  of  Macedonia 
ever  was.  Now  then  an  opportunity  is  come.  What 
is  it  1  why  this  which  the  Olynthians  have  of  their 
own  accord  offered  to  this  city  ;  nor  is  it  inferior  to 
any  of  those  we  have  formerly  lost.  To  me,  O  Athe- 
n-ians '.  it  appears  that  if  we  settle  a  just  account 
with  the  gods,  notwithstanding  all  things  are  not  as 
they  ought  to  be,  they  are  entitled  to  our  liberal 
thanksgivings.  For,  as  to  our  losses  in  war,  they 
are  justly  to  be  set  down  to  our  own  neglect ;  but 
that  we  formerly  suffered  not  these  misfortunes,  and 
that  an  alliance  now  appears  to  balance  these  evils, 
if  we  will  but  accept  it : — this,  in  ray  opinion,  must 
be  referred  to  the  benevolence  of  the  gods.  But  it 
happens  as  in  the  affair  of  riches,  of  which  I  think 
it  is  proverbially  said  that  if  a  man  preserves  the 
wealth  he  attains  he  is  greatly  thankful  to  fortune  ; 
but,  if  he  insensibly  consumes  it,  his  gratitude  to 
fortune  is  consumed  at  the  same  time.  So  in  public 
afKiirs,  if  w'e  make  not  a  right  improvement  of  op- 
portunities, we  forget  the  good  offered  us  by  the 
gods,  for,  from  the  final  event,  we  generally  form 
our  judgments  of  all  that  preceded.  It  is  therefore 
highly  necessary,  O  Athenians !  to  take  effectual 
care,  that  by  making  a  right  use  of  the  occasion  now 
offered  us,  we  wipe  off  the  stains  contracted  by  our 
former  conduct ;  for  should  we,  O  Athenians  !  desert 
these  people  likewise,  and  Philip  be  enabled  to  de- 
stroy Olynthus,  will  any  man  tell  me  what  after- 
wards shall  stop  his  future  progress,  wherever  he 
desires  to  extend  iti  But  consider,  O  Athenians ! 
and  see  by  what  means  this  Philip,  once  so  incon- 
siderable, is  now  become  so  great.  He  first  became 
master  of  Amphipolis,  secondly  of  Pydna,  next  cf 
Potidasa,   and  then  of  Methone.     After  these  con- 
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quests  he  turned  his  arms  towards  Thessaly,  where, 
having  reduced  Phera,  Pagasee,  Magnesia,  he  marched 
on  to  Thrace.  Here,  after  he  had  dethroned  some 
kings  and  given  crowns  to  others,  he  fell  sick.  On 
a  small  amendment  of  health,  instead  of  refreshing 
himself  with  repose,  he  fell  presently  on  the  Olyn- 
thians.  His  expeditions  against  the  lUyrians,  the  Pse- 
onians,  against  Arymba,  and  who  can  recount  all  the 
other  nations  I  omif?  But  should  any  man  say,  Why 
therefore  do  you  commemorate  these  things  to  us 
now  *?  my  answer  is  that  you  may  know,  O  Athenians ! 
and  sensibly  perceive,  these  two  things  :  first,  how 
pernicious  it  is  to  neglect  the  least  article  of  what 
ought  to  be  done ;  and,  secondly,  that  you  may  dis- 
cern the  restless  disposition  of  Philip  to  undertake, 
and  his  alacrity  to  execute :  whence  Ave  may  con- 
clude he  will  never  think  he  hath  done  enough,  nor 
indulge  himself  in  ease.  If  then  his  disposition  be 
to  aim  still  at  greater  and  greater  conquests,  and 
ours  to  neglect  every  brave  measure  for  our  defence, 
consider  in  what  event  we  can  hope  these  things 
should  terminate  !  Good  gods !  is  there  any  of  you 
80  infatuated  that  he  can  be  ignorant  that  the  war 
will  come  home  to  us  if  we  neglect  iti  and  if  this 
should  happen,  I  fear,  O  Athenians !  that  we  shall 
imitate  those  who  borrow  money  at  great  usury,  who, 
for  a  short  affluence  of  present  wealth,  are  afterwards 
turned  out  of  their  original  patrimony.  So  we  shall 
be  found  to  pay  dearly  for  our  sloth  ;  and,  by  giving 
our  minds  entirely  up  to  pleasure,  shall  bring  on 
ourselves  many  and  grievous  calamities,  against  our 
will  shall  be  at  last  reduced  to  a  necessity  of  action, 
and  to  contend  even  for  our  own  country.  Perhaps 
some  one  may  object,  that  to  find  fault  is  easy  and 
within  any  man's  capacity ;  but  to  advise  proper 
measures  to  be  taken  in  the  present  exigency  is  the 
part  of  a  counsellor.  I  am  not  ignorant,  O  Athen- 
ians !  that  not  those  who  have  been  the  first  causes 
of  the  misfortune,  but  those  who  have  afterwards 
delivered  their  opinions  concerning  it,  fall  often 
under  your  severe  displeasure,  when  the  success 
doth  not  answer  their  expectations.  Be  that  as  it 
will,  I  do  not  so  tender  my  ovm  safety  that  from  any 
regard  to  that  I  should  conceal  what  I  imagine  may 
conduce  to  your  welfare. 

The  measures  you  are  to  take  are,  in  my  opinion, 
two  :  first,  to  preserve  the  Olynthian  cities  by  send- 
ing a  supply  of  men  to  their  assistance ;  secondly, 
to  ravage  the  country  of  the  enemy  ;  and  this  by 
attacking  it  both  by  sea  and  land.  If  either  of  these 
be  neglected,  I  much  fear  the  success  of  your  expedi- 
tion ;  for  should  he,  while  you  are  wasting  his  terri- 
tories, by  submitting  to  suffer  this,  take  Olynthus, 
he  will  be  easily  able  to  return  home  and  defend  his 
own.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  only  send  succours 
to  the  Olynthians,  when  Philip  perceives  himself 
safe  at  home  he  will  set  down  before  Olynthus,  and, 
employing  every  artifice  against  the  town,  will  at 
length  master  it.  We  must  therefore  assist  the 
Olynthians  with  numerous  forces,  and  in  two  several 
places.  This  is  my  advice  concerning  the  manner 
of  our  assisting  them.  As  for  the  supply  of  money 
to  be  raised  :  you  have  a  treasure,  O  Athenians ! 
you  have  a  treasury  fuller  of  money,  set  apart  for 
militai-y  uses,  than  any  other  city  of  Greece  :  this 
fund  you  may  apply  according  to  your  pleasure  on 
this  occasion  :  if  the  army  be  supplied  this  way  you 
will  want  no  tax  ;  if  not,  you  will  hardly  find  any 
tax  sufficient.  What  !  says  some  one,  do  you  move 
to  have  this  fund  applied  to  the  army  1  not  I,  truly ; 
I  only  suggest  that  an  army  should  be  levied — that 
this  fund  should  be  applied  to  it — that  those  who 
do  their  duty  to  the  public  should  receive  their 
reward  from  it ;  whereas,  in  celebrating  the  public 


festivals,  much  is  received  by  those  who  do  nothing 
for  it. 

As  to  the  rest,  I  think,  all  should  contribute 
largely,  if  much  wanted — less,  if  little.  Money  is 
wanted,  and  without  it  nothing  which  is  necessary 
to  be  done  can  be  performed.  Others  propose  other 
means  of  raising  it ;  of  which  do  you  fix  on  that 
which  seems  most  advantageous,  and  apply  your- 
selves to  your  preservation  while  you  have  an  op- 
portunity :  for  you  ought  to  consider  and  weigh  well 
the  posture  in  which  Philip's  affairs  now  stand  ;  for 
it  appears  to  me  that  no  man,  even  though  he  hath 
not  examined  them  with  much  accuracy,  can  ima- 
gine them  to  be  in  the  fairest  situation.  He  would 
never  have  entered  into  this  war  had  he  thought  it 
would  have  been  protracted  :  he  hoped  at  his  very 
entrance  to  have  carried  all  things  before  him,  which 
expectation  hath  deceived  him.  This,  therefore,  by 
falling  out  contrary  to  his  opinion,  hath  given  him 
the  first  shock,  and  much  dejected  him.  Then  the 
commotions  in  Thessaly :  for  these  are  by  nature 
the  most  perfidious  of  mortals,  and  have  always 
proved  so  ;  as  such  he  hath  now  sufficiently  experi- 
enced them.  They  have  decreed  to  demand  Pagasse 
of  him,  and  to  forbid  the  fortifying  Magnesia.  I 
have  moreover  heard  it  said  that  the  Thessalians 
would  no  longer  open  their  ports  to  him,  nor  suffer 
his  fleets  to  be  victualled  in  their  markets  ;  for  that 
these  should  go  to  the  support  of  the  republics  of 
Thessaly,  and  not  to  the  use  of  Philip.  But,  should  he 
be  deprived  of  these,  he  Avill  find  himself  reduced  to 
great  straits  to  provide  for  his  auxiliaries.  And 
further;  can  we  suppose  that  Pajonia  and  Illyria, 
and  all  the  other  cities,  will  choose  rather  to  be 
slaves  than  free,  and  their  own  masters  t  They  are 
not  inured  to  bondage,  and  the  man  is,  as  they  say, 
prone  to  insolence  ;  which  is  indeed  very  credible, 
for  unmerited  success  entirely  perverts  the  under- 
standing in  weaker  minds,  whence  it  is  often  more 
difficult  to  retain  advantages  than  it  was  to  gain 
them.  It  is  our  parts  then,  O  Athenians!  to  take 
advantage  of  this  distress  of  Philip,  to  undertake 
the  business  with  the  utmost  expedition  ;  not  only 
to  despatch  the  necessary  embassies,  but  to  follow 
them  with  an  army,  and  to  stir  up  all  his  other  ene- 
mies against  him :  for  we  may  be  assured  of  this, 
that  had  Philip  the  same  opportunity,  and  the  war 
was  near  our  borders,  he  would  be  abundantly  i-eady 
to  invade  us.  Are  you  not  then  ashamed  through 
fear  to  omit  bringing  that  on  him,  when  you  have  an 
opportunity,  which  he,  had  he  that  opportunity, 
would  surely  bring  on  you  ?  Besides,  let  none  of 
you  be  ignorant  that  you  have  now  your  option 
whether  you  shall  attack  him  abroad  or  be  attacked 
by  him  at  home  ;  for  if  the  Olj^ithians,  by  your 
assistance,  are  preserved,  the  kingdom  of  Philip  will 
be  by  your  forces  invaded  ;  and  you  may  then  retain 
your  own  dominions,  your  own  city,  in  safety  ;  but 
should  Philip  once  master  the  Olynthians,  who  would 
oppose  his  march  hither  t  The  Thebans  1  let  me  not 
be  thought  too  bitter  if  I  say  they  would  be  ready 
to  assist  him  against  us.  The  Phocians  1  they  are 
not  able  to  save  themselves,  unless  you  or  some  one 
else  will  assist  them.  But,  my  friend,  says  one, 
Philip  will  have  no  desire  to  invade  us.  I  answer, 
it  would  surely  be  most  absurd  if  what  he  impru- 
dently now  threatens  us  with  he  would  not,  when 
he  conveniently  could,  perform.  As  to  the  differ- 
ence whether  the  war  be  here  or  there,  there  is,  I 
think,  no  need  of  argument ;  for  if  it  was  necessary 
for  you  to  be  thirty  days  in  the  field  within  your 
own  territories,  and  to  sustain  your  army  with  your 
own  product,  supposing  no  enemy  tnere  at  the  same 
time ;  I  say,  the  losses  of  your  husbandmen,  who 
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supply  those  provisions,  would  be  greater  than  the 
whole  expense  of  the  preceding  war.  But  if  an  ac- 
tual war  should  come  to  our  doors,  what  losses  must 
we  then  expect?  Add  to  this  the  insults  of  the 
enemy,  and  that  which  to  generous  minds  is  not 
inferior  to  any  loss,  the  disgrace  of  such  an  incident. 
It  becomes  us  all,  therefore,  when  we  consider  all 
these  things,  to  apply  our  utmost  endeavours  to  expel 
this  war  from  our  borders  ;  the  rich,  that  for  the 
many  things  they  possess,  parting  with  a  little,  they 


may  secure  the  quiet  possession  of  the  rest ;  the 
young  men,  tliat  having  learnt  experience  in  the  art 
of  war,  at  Philip's  expense,  in  his  country,  they  may 
become  formidable  defenders  of  their  own ;  the 
orators,  that  they  may  be  judicially  vindicated  in 
the  advice  they  have  given  to  the  republic  ;  since  ac- 
cording to  the  success  of  the  measures  taken  in  con- 
sequence of  their  opinions,  so  you  will  judge  of  the 
advisers  themselves.  May  this  success  be  happy 
for  the  sake  of  every  one ! 


OF  THE   REMEDY    OF   AFFLICTION 

FOR    THE 

LOSS   OF   OUR   FRIENDS. 


It  would  be  a  strange  consideration  (saith  Cicero) 
that,  while  so  many  excellent  remedies  have  been 
discovered  for  the  several  diseases  of  the  human 
body,  the  mind  should  be  left  without  any  assist- 
ance to  alleviate  and  repel  the  disorders  which  befal 
it.  The  contrary  of  this  he  asserts  to  be  true,  and  pre- 
scribes pliilosophy  to  us,  as  a  certain  and  infallible 
method  to  assuage  and  remove  all  those  perturbations 
which  are  liable  to  affect  this  nobler  part  of  man. 

Of  the  same  opinion  were  all  those  wise  and  illus- 
trious ancients  whose  writings  and  sayings  on  this 
subject  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  And  when 
Seneca  tells  us  that  virtue  is  sufficient  to  subdue  all 
our  passions,  he  means  no  other  (as  he  explains  it 
in  many  parts  of  his  works)  than  that  exalted  dii-ine 
jihilosophy  which  consisted  not  in  vain  pomp  or 
useless  curiosity,  nor  even  in  the  search  of  more  pro- 
litable  knowledge,  hut  in  acquiring  solid  lasting 
habits  of  virtue,  and  engrafting  them  into  our  charac- 
ter. It  was  not  the  bare  knowing  the  right  way,  but 
the  constant  and  steady  walking  in  it,  which  those 
glorious  Avritors  recommended  and  dignified  by  the 
august  names  of  ^>^;7osq/jAy  and  virtue ;  v,\uch  two 
words,  if  they  did  not  always  use  in  a  synonymous 
sense,  yet  they  all  agreed  in  this,  that  virtue  was  the 
consummation  of  true  philosophy. 

Now  that  this  supreme  philosophy,  this  habit  of 
virtue,  which  strengthened  the  mind  of  a  Socrates 
or  a  Brutus,  is  really  superior  to  every  evil  which 
can  attack  us,  I  make  no  doubt ;  but,  in  truth,  this 
is  to  have  a  sound  not  a  sickly  constitution.  With 
all  proper  deference,  therefore,  to  such  great  autho- 
rities, they  seem  to  me  to  assert  no  more  than  that 
health  is  a  remedy  against  disease  ;  for  a  soul  once 
possessed  of  that  degree  of  virtue  which  can  without 
emotion  look  on  poverty,  pain,  disgrace,  and  death, 
as  things  indifferent ;  a  soul,  as  Horace  expresses  it, 

Totus  teres  atque  rotimdus  ; 
or,  according  to  Seneca,  u-hich  derives  all  its  com- 
fort from  WITHIN  not  from  without  ;  which  can 
look  down  on  all  the  ruffling  billows  of  fortune,  as 
from  a  rock  on  shore  we  survey  a  tempestuous  sea 
with  unconcern  ; — such  a  soul  is  surely  in  a  state  of 
health  Avhich  no  vigour  of  bodily  constitution  can 
resemble. 

And  as  this  health  of  the  mind  exceeds  that  of 
the  body  in  degree,  so  doth  it  in  constancy  or  du- 
ration. In  the  latter  the  transition  from  perfect 
health  to  sickness  is  easy  and  often  sudden  ;  whereas 
the  former,  being  once  firmly  established  in  the  robust 
state  above  described,  is  never  afterwards  liable  to  be 
shocked  by  any  accident  or  impulse  of  fortune. 

It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  those  great 
masters  have  pointed  out  the  way  to  this  philosophy, 
and  have  endeavoured  to  allure  and  persuade  others 


into  it ;  but,  as  it  is  certain  that  few  of  their  disciples 
have  been  able  to  arrive  at  its  perfection  ;  nay,  as 
several  of  the  masters  themselves  have  done  little 
honour  to  their  precepts  by  their  examples,  there 
seems  still  great  occasion  for  a  mental  physician, 
who  should  consider  the  human  mind  (as  is  often 
the  case  of  the  body)  in  too  weak  and  depraved  a 
situation  to  be  restored  to  firm  vigour  and  sanity, 
and  should  propose  rather  to  palliate  and  lessen  its 
disorders  than  absolutely  to  cure  them. 

To  consider  the  whole  catalogue  of  diseases  to 
which  our  minds  are  liable,  and  to  prescribe  proper 
remedies  for  them  all,  would  require  a  much  longer 
treatise  than  what  I  now  intend ;  I  shall  confine 
myself  therefore  to  one  only,  and  to  a  particular 
species  of  that  one,  viz.  to  affliction  fm-  the  death 
of  our  friends. 

This  is  a  malady  to  which  the  best  and  worthiest 
of  men  are  chiefly  liable.  It  is  like  a  fever,  the  dis- 
temper of  a  rich  and  generous  constitution.  Indeed, 
we  may  say  of  those  base  tempers  which  are  totally 
incapable  of  being  affected  with  it,  what  a  witty 
physician  of  the  last  age  said  of  a  shattered  and 
rotten  carcase,    that  they  are  not  worth  preserving. 

For  this  reason  the  calm  demeanour  of  Stilpo  the 
philosopher,  who,  when  he  had  lost  his  children  at 
the  taking  Megara  by  Demetrius,  concluded,  he  had 
lost  nothing,  for  that  he  carried  all  tohich  was  his 
own  about  him,  hath  no  charms  for  me.  I  am  more 
apt  to  impute  such  sudden  tranquillity  at  so  great  a 
loss  to  ostentation  or  obduracy  than  to  consum- 
mate virtue.  It  is  rather  wanting  the  affection  than 
conquering  it.  To  overcome  the  affliction  arising 
from  the  loss  of  our  friends  is  great  and  praise- 
worthy ;  but  it  requires  some  reason  and  time.  This 
sudden  unruffled  composure  is  OM'ing  to  mere  insen- 
sibility; to  a  depravity  of  the  heart,  not  goodness  of 
the  understanding. 

But  in  a  mind  of  a  different  cast,  in  one  suscepti- 
ble of  a  tender  afitction,  fortune  can  make  no  other 
ravage  equal  to  such  a  loss.  It  is  tearing  the  heart, 
the  soul,  from  the  body  ;  not  by  a  momentary  opera- 
tion, like  that  by  which  the  most  cruel  tormentors 
of  the  body  soon  destroy  the  subject  of  their  cruelty  ; 
but  by  a  continued,  tedious,  though  violent  agitation; 
the  soul  having  this  double  unfortunate  superiority 
to  the  body,  that  its  agonies,  as  they  are  more  ex- 
quisite, so  they  are  more  lasting. 

If,  however,  this  calamity  be  not  in  a  more  hu- 
mane disposition  to  be  presently  or  totally  removed, 
an  attempt  to  lessen  it  is,  however,  worth  our  atten- 
tion. He  who  could  reduce  the  torments  of  the 
gout  to  one-half  or  a  third  of  the  pain  would,  I  ap- 
prehend, be  a  physician  in  much  vogue  and  request ; 
and  surely  some  palliative    remedies  are   as  much 
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■worth  our  seeking  in  the  mental  disorder  ;  especially 
if  this  latter  should  (as  appears  to  me  who  have  felt 
both)  exceed  the  former  in  its  anguish  a  hundred- 
fold. 

I  will  proceed,  therefore,  without  further  apology, 
to  present  my  reader  with  the  best  prescriptions  I 
am  capable  of  furnishing ;  many  of  which  have  this 
uncommon  recommendation,  that  I  have  tried  them 
upon  myself  with  some  success.  And  if  Montaigne 
be  right  in  his  choice  of  a  physician,  who  had  himself 
had  the  disease  which  he  undertook  to  cure,  I  shall 
at  least  have  that  pretension  to  some  confidence  and 
regard. 

And  first,  by  way  of  preparative ;  while  we  yet 
enjoy  our  friends,  and  no  immediate  danger  threat- 
ens us  of  losing  them,  nothing  can  be  wholesomer 
than  frequent  reflections  on  the  certainty  of  this  loss, 
however  distant  it  may  then  appear  to  us ;  for,  if  it  be 
worth  our  while  to  prepare  the  body  for  diseases 
which  may  possibly  (or  at  most  probably)  attack  us, 
how  much  more  necessary  must  it  seem  to  furnish 
the  mind  with  every  assistance  to  encounter  a  cala- 
mity which  our  own  death  only,  or  the  previous 
determination  of  our  friendship,  can  prevent  from 
happening  to  us. 

It  hath  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  first  ingre- 
dients of  a  wise  man,  that  nothing  befalls  him  en- 
tirely unforeseen  and  unexpected.  And  this  is 
surely  the  principal  means  of  taking  his  happiness 
or  misery  out  of  the  hands  of  fortune.  Pleasure  or 
pain  which  seize  us  unprepared  and  by  surprise 
have  a  double  force,  and  are  both  more  capable  of 
subduing  the  mind  than  when  they  come  upon  us 
looking  for  them  and  prepared  to  receive  them. 
That  pleasure  is  heightened  by  long  expectation, 
appears  to  me  a  great  though  vulgar  error.  The 
mind,  by  constant  premeditation  on  either,  lessens 
the  sweetness  of  the  one  and  bitterness  of  the  other. 
It  hath  been  well  said  of  lovers  who  for  a  long  time 
procrastinate  and  delay  their  happiness,  that  they 
have  loved  themselves  out  before  they  come  to  the 
actual  enjoyment ;  this  is  as  true  in  the  more  un- 
grateful article  of  affliction.  The  object  of  our  pas- 
sions, as  well  as  of  our  appetites,  may  be  in  a  great 
measure  devoured  by  imagination ;  and  grief,  like 
hunger,  may  be  so  palled  and  abated  by  expectation, 
that  it  may  retain  no  sharpness  when  its  food  is  set 
before  it. 

The  thoughts  which  are  to  engage  our  considera- 
tion on  this  head  are  too  various,  and  many  of  them 
too  obvious,  to  be  enumerated  ;  the  principal  are 
surely,  first,  the  certainty  of  the  dissolution  of  this 
alliance,  however  sweet  it  be  to  us,  or  however 
closely  the  knot  be  tied.  Secondly,  the  extreme 
shortness  of  its  duration,  even  at  the  best.  And, 
thirdly,  the  many  accidents  by  which  it  is  daily  and 
hourly  liable  of  being  brought  to  an  end. 

Had  not  the  wise  man  frequently  meditated  on 
these  subjects,  he  would  not  have  coolly  answered 
the  person  w  .^^  acquainted  him  with  the  death  of 
his  son — I  KNEW  /  had  begot  a  mortal.  Whereas, 
by  the  behaviour  of  some  on  these  occasions,  we 
might  be  almost  induced  to  suspect  they  were  disap- 
pointed in  their  hopes  of  their  friend's  immortality ; 
that  something  uncommon  and  beyond  the  general 
fate  of  men  had  happened  to  them  ;  in  a  word, 
that  they  had  flattered  their  fondness  for  their  chil- 
dren and  friends  as  enthusiastically  as  the  poets  have 
their  works,  which 

-  nee  Jovis  ira  nee  ignis. 


Nee  poterit  ferrum,  nee  edax  abolere  vetustas. 
Nor  is  there  any  dissuasive  from  such  contempla- 
tion :  it  is  no  breach  of  friendship  nor  violence  of 
paternal  fondness  ;  for  the  event  we  dread  and  de- 


test is  not  by  these  means  forwarded,  as  simple  per- 
sons think  their  own  death  would  be  by  making  a 
will.  On  the  contrary,  the  sweetest  and  most  rap- 
turous enjoyments  are  thus  promoted  and  encou- 
raged ;  for  what  can  be  a  more  delightful  thought 
than  to  assure  ourselves,  after  such  reflections,  that 
the  evil  we  apprehend,  and  which  might  so  probably 
have  happened,  hath  been  yet  fortunately  escaped"? 
If  it  be  true  that  the  loss  of  a  blessing  teaches  us  its 
true  value,  will  not  these  ruminations  on  the  cer- 
tainty of  losing  our  friends,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
our  enjoyment  of  them,  add  a  relish  to  the  present 
possession  °i  Shall  we  not,  in  a  word,  return  to  their 
conversation,  after  such  reflections,  with  the  same 
eagerness  and  ecstasy  with  which  we  receive  those 
we  love  into  our  arras  when  we  flrst  wake  from  a 
dream  which  hath  terrified  us  with  their  deaths  1 

Thus  then  we  have  a  double  incentive  to  these 
meditations  ;  as  they  serve  as  well  to  heighten  our 
present  enjoyment  as  to  lessen  our  future  loss  and 
to  fortify  us  against  it.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give 
my  reader  some  instructions  for  his  conduct  when 
this  dreadful  catastrophe  hath  actually  befallen  him. 

And  here  I  address  myself  to  common  men,  and 
who  partake  of  the  more  amiable  weaknesses  of 
human  nature ;  not  to  those  elevated  souls  whom 
the  consummation  of  virtue  and  philosophy  hath 
raised  to  a  divine  pitch  of  excellence,  and  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  calamity;  for  which 
reason  I  do  not  expect  this  loss  shall  be  received 
with  the  composure  of  Stilpo.  Nay,  I  shall  not 
regard  tears,  lamentations,  or  any  other  indulgence 
to  the  first  agonies  of  our  grief  on  so  dreadful  an 
occasion,  as  marks  of  effeminacy  ;  but  shall  rather 
esteem  them  as  the  symptoms  of  a  laudable  tender- 
ness than  of  a  contemptible  imbecility  of  heart. 

llowever,  though  I  admit  the  first  emotions  of 
our  grief  to  be  so  far  irresistible  that  they  are  not  to 
be  instantly  and  absolutely  overcome,  yet  we  are 
not,  on  the  other  side,  totally  to  abandon  ourselves 
to  them.  AVisdom  is  our  shield  against  all  calamity, 
and  this  we  are  not  cowardly  to  throw  away,  though 
some  of  the  sharper  darts  of  fortune  may  have 
pierced  us  through  it.  The  mind  of  a  wise  man 
may  be  ruffled  and  disordered,  but  cannot  be  sub- 
dued ;  in  the  former  it  differs  from  the  perfection 
of  the  Deity,  in  the  latter  from  the  abject  condition 
of  a  fool. 

With  whatever  violence  our  passions  at  first  at- 
tack us,  they  will  in  time  subside.  It  is  then  that 
reason  is  to  be  called  to  our  assistance,  and  we 
should  use  every  suggestion  which  it  can  lend  to 
our  relief;  our  utmost  force  being  to  be  exerted  to 
repel  and  subdue  an  enemy  when  he  begins  to  re- 
treat :  this,  indeed,  one  would  imagine,  should  want 
little  or  no  persuasion  to  recommend  it ;  inasmuch 
as  we  all  naturally  pursue  happiness  and  avoid 
misery. 

There  are,  however,  two  causes  of  our  unwilling- 
ness to  hearken  to  the  voice  of  reason  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  first  is  a  foolish  opinion  that  friendship 
requires  an  exorbitant  affliction  of  us  ;  that  we  are 
thus  discharging  our  duty  to  the  dead,  and  offering 
(according  to  the  superstition  of  the  ancients)  an 
agreeable  sacrifice  to  their  manes  ;  the  other,  and 
perhaps  the  commoner,  motive  is,  the  immediate 
satisfaction  we  ourselves  feel  in  this  indulgence, 
which,  though  attended  with  very  dreadful  conse- 
quences, gives  the  same  present  relief  to  a  tender 
disposition  that  air  or  water  brings  to  one  in  a  high 
fever. 

Now  what  can  possibly,  on  the  least  examination, 
appear  more  absurd  than  the  former  of  these  1  When 
the  grave,  beyond  which  we  can  enter  into  no  en- 
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gagement  with  one  another,  hath  dissolved  all  bonds 
of  friendship  between  ns,  and  removed  the  object 
of  our  affection  far  from  the  reach  of  any  of  our 
offices,  can  anything  be  more  vain  and  ridiculous, 
than  to  nourish  an  affliction  to  our  own  misery, 
by  which  we  can  convey  neitlier  profit  nor  pleasure 
to  our  friend?  But  I  shall  not  dwell  on  an  absurdity 
so  monstrous  in  itself  that  the  bare  first  mention 
throws  it  in  a  light  which  no  illustration  nor  ar- 
gument can  heighten. 

And  as  to  the  second,  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  like 
those  indulgencies  which,  however  pleasant  they 
may  be  to  the  distemper,  serve  only  to  increase  it, 
and  for  which  we  are  sure  to  pay  the  bitterest  agonies 
in  the  end.  Nothing  can  indeed  betray  a  weaker 
or  more  childish  temper  of  mind  than  this  conduct ; 
by  which,  like  infants,  we  reject  a  remedy  if  it  be 
the  least  distasteful,  and  are  ready  to  receive  any 
grateful  food  without  regarding  the  nourishment 
which  at  the  same  time  we  contribute  to  the  disease. 

Without  staying,  therefore,  longer  to  argue  with 
such,  I  shall  first  recommend  to  my  disciple  or  pa- 
tient of  another  complexion  carefully  to  avoid  all 
circumstances  which  may  revive  the  memory  of  the 
deceased,  whom  it  is  now  his  business  to  forget  as 
fast  and  as  much  as  possible  ;  whereas,  such  is  the 
perverseness  of  our  natures,  we  are  constantly  en- 
deavouring, at  every  opportunity,  to  recall  to  our 
remembrance  the  words,  looks,  gestures,  and  other 
particularities  of  a  friend.  One  carries  about  with 
him  the  picture,  a  second  the  hair,  and  others  some 
little  gift  or  token  of  the  dead,  as  a  memorial  of 
their  loss.  AVhat  is  all  this  less  than  being  self-tor- 
mentors, and  playing  with  affliction '?  Indeed,  time 
is  the  truest  and  best  physician  on  these  occasions  ; 
and  our  wisest  part  is  to  lend  him  the  utmost  assist- 
ance we  can  ;  whereas,  by  pursuing  the  methods  I 
have  here  objected  to,  we  withstand  with  all  our 
might  the  aid  and  comfort  which  that  great  reliever 
of  human  misery  so  kindly  off'ers  us. 

Diversions  of  the  lightest  kind  have  been  recom- 
mended as  a  remedy  for  affliction  ;  but  for  my  part, 
I  rather  conceive  they  will  increase  than  diminish 
it,  especially  where  music  is  to  make  up  any  part 
of  the  entertainment ;  for  the  nature  of  this  is  to 
sooth  or  inflame,  not  to  alter  our  passions.  Indeed, 
I  should  rather  propose  such  diversions  by  way  of 
trial  than  of  cure  ;  for,  when  they  can  be  pursued 
with  any  good  effect,  our  affliction  is,  I  apprehend, 
very  little  grievous  or  dangerous. 

To  say  the  truth,  the  physic  for  this,  as  well  as 
every  other  mental  disorder,  is  to  be  dispensed  to  us 
by  philosophy  and  religion.  The  former  of  these 
words  (however  unhappily  it  hath  contracted  the 
contempt  of  the  pretty  gentlemen  and  fine  ladies) 
doth  surely  convey,  to  those  who  understand  it,  no 
very  ridiculous  idea.  Philosophy,  in  its  purer  and 
stricter  sense,  means  no  more  than  the  love  of  wis- 
dom ;  but  in  its  common  and  vulgar  acceptation  it 
signifies  the  search  after  wisdom,  or  often  wisdom 
itself;  for  to  distinguish  between  wisdom  and 
philosophy  (says  a  great  writer)  is  rather  matter  of 
vain  curiosity  than  of  real  utility. 

Now  from  this  fountain  (call  it  by  which  of  the 
names  we  please)  may  be  drawn  the  following  con- 
siderations : — 

First,  the  injustice  of  our  complaint,  who  have 
been  only  obliged  to  fulfil  the  condition  on  which 
we  first  received  the  good  whose  loss  we  deplore, 
viz.  that  of  parting  with  it  again.  We  are  tenants 
at  will  to  Fortune,  and,  as  we  have  advanced  no  con- 
sideration on  our  side,  can  have  no  right  to  accuse 
her  caprice  in  determining  our  estate.  However 
short-lived   our  possession   hath  been,   it  was  still 


more  than  she  promised,  or  we  could  demand.  We 
are  already  obliged  to  her  for  more  than  we  can 
pay ;  but,  like  ungrateful  persons,  with  whom  one 
denial  effaces  the  remembrance  of  an  hundred 
benefits,  we  forget  what  we  have  already  received, 
and  rail  at  her  because  she  is  not  pleased  to  con- 
tinue those  favours  which  of  her  OAvn  free-will  she 
hath  so  long  bestowed  on  us. 

Again,  as  we  might  have  been  called  on  to  fulfil 
the  condition  of  our  tenure  long  before,  so,  sooner 
or  later,  of  necessity  we  must  have  done  it.  The 
longest  term  we  could  hope  for  is  extremely  short, 
and  compared  by  Solomon  himself  to  the  length  of 
a  span.  Of  what  duration  is  this  life  of  man  com- 
puted 1  A  scrivener  who  sells  his  annuity  at  four- 
teen years  and  a  half  rejoices  in  his  cunning,  and 
thinks  he  hath  outwitted  you  at  least  half  a  year  in 
the  bargain. 

But  who  will  ensure  these  fourteen  years  1  No 
man.  On  the  contrary,  how  great  is  the  premium 
for  ensuring  you  onel  and,  great  as  it  is,  he  who 
accepts  it  is  often  a  loser. 

I  shall  not  go  into  the  hackneyed  common  place 
of  the  numberless  avenues  to  death ;  a  road  almost 
as  much  beaten  by  writers  as  those  avenues  to 
death  are  by  mankind :  TibuUus  sums  them  up  in 
half  a  verse  : — 

Leti  mille  repente  vise. 

Surely  no  accident  can  befal  our  friend  which 
should  so  little  surprise  us  ;  for  there  is  no  other 
which  he  may  not  escape.  In  poverty,  pain,  or 
other  instances,  his  lot  may  be  harder  than  his 
neighbour's.  In  this  the  happiest  and  most  miser- 
able, the  greatest  and  lowest,  richest  and  poorest  of 
mankind  share  all  alike. 

It  is  not  then,  it  cannot  be,  death  itself  (which 
is  a  part  of  life)  that  we  lament  should  happen  to 
our  friend,  but  it  is  the  time  of  his  dying.  We  de- 
sire not  a  pardon,  we  desire  a  reprieve  only.  A 
reprieve,  for  how  long  1  Sine  die.  But  if  he  could 
escape  this  fever,  this  small-pox,  this  inflammation 
of  the  bowels,  he  may  live  twenty  years.  He  may 
so;  but  it  is  more  probable  he  will  not  live  ten ;  it  is 
very  possible,  not  one.  But  suppose  he  should 
have  twenty,  nay,  thirty  years  to  come.  In  pros- 
pect, it  is  true,  the  term  seems  to  have  some  du- 
ration ;  but,  cast  your  eyes  backwards,  and  how 
contemptible  the  span  appears!  for  it  happens  in 
life  (however  pleasant  the  journey  may  be)  as  to  a 
weary  traveller,  the  plain  he  is  yet  to  pass  extends 
itself  much  larger  to  his  eye  than  that  which  he 
hath  already  conquered. 

And  suppose  fortune  should  be  so  generous  to 
indulge  us  in  the  possession  of  our  wish,  and  give 
us  this  twenty  years'  longer  possession  of  our  friend, 
should  we  be  then  contented  to  resign  1  Or  shall 
we  not,  in  imitation  of  a  child  who  desires  its 
mamma  to  stay  five  minutes,  and  it  will  take  the 
potion,  be  still  as  iniwilling  as  ever  1  I  am  afraid 
the  latter  will  be  the  case ;  seeing  that  neither  our 
calamity  nor  the  child's  physic  becomes  less  nau- 
seous by  the  delay. 

But,  admitting  this  condition  to  be  never  so  hard, 
will  not  philosophy  show  us  the  folly  of  immode- 
rate affliction  1  Can  all  our  sorrow  mend  our  case  % 
Can  Ave  wash  back  our  friend  Avith  our  tears,  or 
waft  him  back  with  our  sighs  and  lamentations'?  It 
is  a  foolish  mean-spiritedness  in  a  criminal  to  blub- 
ber to  his  judge  when  he  knoAvs  he  shall  not  prevail 
by  it ;  and  it  is  natural  to  admire  those  more  Avho 
meet  their  fate  with  a  decent  constancy  and  resigna- 
tion. Were  the  sentences  of  fate  capable  of  remis- 
sion, could  our  sorroAVS  or  sufferings  restore  our 
friends  to  us,  I  Avould  commend  him  Avho  outdid  the 
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fabled  Niobe  in  weeping :  but  since  no  such  event 
is  to  be  expected  ;  since  from  that  bozirne  no  travel- 
ler returns ;  surely  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to 
bring-  himself  to  be  content  in  a  situation  which  no  wit 
or  wisdom,  labour  or  art,  trouble  or  pain,  can  alter. 

And  let  us  seriously  examine  our  hearts,  whether 
it  is  for  the  sake  of  our  friends  or  ourselves  that  we 
grieve.  I  am  ready  to  agree  with  a  celebrated 
French  writer.  That  the  lamentation  expressed  for 
the  loss  of  our  dearest  friends  is  often,  in  reality,  for 
ourselves ;  that  we  are  concerned  at  being  less 
happy,  less  easy,  and  of  less  consequence  than  we 
were  before  ;  and  thus  the  dead  enjoy  the  honour  of 
those  tears  which  are  truly  shed  on  account  of  the 
living :  concluding, — that  in  these  alHictions  men 
impose  on  themselves.  Now,  if  on  the  inquiry 
this  should  be  found  to  be  our  case,  I  shall  leave  the 
patient  to  seek  his  remedy  elsewhere,  having  first 
recommended  to  him  an  assembly,  a  ball,  an  opera, 
a  play,  an  amour,  or,  if  he  please,  all  of  them  ;  which 
will  very  speedily  produce  his  cure.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  if  after  tlie  strictest  examination  it  should 
appear  (as  I  make  no  doubt  is  sometimes  the  case) 
that  our  sorrow  arises  from  that  pure  and  disin- 
terested affection  which  many  minds  are  so  far  from 
being  capable  of  entertaining  that  they  can  have  no 
idea  of  it ;  in  a  word,  if  it  be  manifest  that  our  fears 
are  justly  to  be  imputed  to  our  friend's  account,  it 
may  be  then  worth  our  while  to  consider  the  nature 
and  degree  of  this  misfortune  which  hath  happened 
to  him  ;  and  if,  on  duly  considering  it,  we  should  be 
able  to  demonstrate  to  ourselves  that  this  supposed 
di-eadful  calamity  should  exist  only  in  opinion,  and 
all  its  horrors  vanish  on  being  closely  and  nearly 
examined ;  then,  I  apprehend,  the  very  foundation 
of  our  grief  will  be  removed,  and  it  must,  of  neces- 
sary consequence,  immediately  cease. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  make  an  estimate  of  human 
life,  which  to  do  in  the  most  concise  manner  would 
fill  more  pages  than  I  can  here  allow  it ;  nor  will  it 
be  necessary  for  me,  since,  admitting  there  was  more 
real  happiness  in  life  than  the  wisest  men  have 
allowed  ;  as  the  weakest  and  simplest  will  be  ready 
to  confess  that  there  is  much  evil  in  it  likewise  ; 
and  as  I  conceive  every  impartial  man  will,  on  cast- 
ing up  the  whole,  acknowledge  that  the  latter  is 
more  than  a  balance  for  the  former  ;  I  apprehend  it 
will  appear  sufficiently  for  my  purpose  that  death  is 
not  that  king  of  terrors  as  he  is  represented  to  be. 

Death  is  nothing  more  than  the  negation  of  life. 
If  therefore  life  be  no  general  good,  death  is  no 
general  evil.  Now,  if  this  be  a  point  in  judgment, 
who  shall  decide  iti  Shall  we  prefer  the  judgment 
of  women  and  children,  or  of  wise  men  %  If  of  the 
latter,  shall  I  not  have  all  their  suffrages  with  me  % 
Thales,  the  chief  of  the  sages,  held  life  and  death  as 
things  indifferent.  Socrates,  the  greatest  of  all  the 
plilosophers,  speaks  of  death  as  of  a  deliverance. 
Solomon,  who  had  tasted  all  the  sweets  of  life,  con- 
demns the  whole  as  vanity  and  vexation  :  and  Cicero 
(to  name  no  more),  whose  life  had  been  a  very  for- 
tunate one,  assures  us  in  his  old  age  that,  if  any 
of  the  gods  would  frankly  offer  him  to  renew  his  iii- 
fancy,  and  live  his  life  over  again,  he  would  strenu- 
ously refuse  it. 

But  if  we  will  be  hardy  enough  to  fly  in  the 
face  of  these  and  numberless  other  such  authorities ; 
if  we  will  still  maintain  that  the  pleasures  of  life 
have  in  them  something  truly  solid  and  worthy 
our  regard  and  desire  ;  we  shall  not,  however,  be 
bold  enough  to  say  that  these  pleasures  are  lasting, 
certain,   or  the  portion  of  many   among  us.     We 


shall  not,  I  apprehend,  ensure  the  possession  of  them 
to  our  friend,  nor  secure  him  from  all  those  evils 
which,  as  I  have  before  said,  none  have  ever  denied 
the  real  existence  of ;  nor  shall  we  surely  contend 
that  he  may  not  more  likely  have  escaped  the  latter 
than  have  been  deprived  of  the  former. 

I  remember  the  most  excellent  of  women  and 
tenderest  of  mothers,  when,  after  a  painful  and  dan- 
gerous delivery,  she  was  told  she  had  a  daughter, 
answering,  "  Good  God  !  have  I  produced  a  crea- 
ture who  is  to  undergo  what  I  have  suffered  !''  Some 
years  afterwards  I  heard  the  same  woman,  on  the 
death  of  that  very  child,  then  one  of  the  loveliest 
creatures  ever  seen,  comforting  herself  with  reflect- 
ing that  her  child  could  never  know  what  it  was  to 
feel  such  a  loss  as  she  then  lamented. 

In  reality  she  was  right  in  both  instances ;  and 
however  instinct,  youth,  a  flow  of  spirits,  violent 
attachments,  and,  above  all,  folly,  may  blind  us,  the 
day  of  death  is  (to  most  people  at  least)  a  day  of 
more  happiness  than  that  of  our  birth,  as  it  puts  an 
end  to  all  those  evils  which  the  other  gave  a  begin- 
ning to.  So  just  is  that  sentiment  of  Solon  which 
Croesus  afterwards  experienced  the  truth  of,  and 
which  is  couched  in  these  lines  : — 
ultima  semper 


Expectanda  dies  homini,  dicique  beatus 
Ante  obitum  nemo,  postremaque  funera  debet. 

If  therefore  death  be  no  evil,  there  is  certainly 
no  reason  why  we  should  lament  its  having  hap- 
pened to  our  friend ;  but  if  there  be  any  whom 
neither  his  own  observation,  nor  what  Plato  hath 
advanced  in  his  Apology  for  Socrates,  in  his  Crito, 
and  his  Phaedo  ;  or  Cicero,  in  the  first  and  third 
books  of  his  Tusculan  Questions ;  or  Montaigne 
(if  he  hath  a  contempt  for  the  ancients),  can  con- 
vince that  death  is  not  an  evil  worthy  our  lament- 
ation ;  let  such  a  man  comfort  himself  that  the 
evil  which  his  friend  hath  suffered  he  shall  himself 
shortly  have  his  share  in.  As  nothing  can  be  a 
greater  consolation  to  a  delicate  friendship  than 
this,  so  there  is  nothing  we  may  so  surely  depend 
on.  A  few  days  may,  and  a  few  years  most  infal- 
libly will,  bring  this  about,  and  we  shall  then  reap 
one  benefit  from  the  cause  of  our  present  affliction, 
that  we  are  not  then  to  be  torn  from  the  person 
we  love. 

These  are,  I  think,  the  chief  comforts  which  the 
voice  of  human  philosophy  can  administer  to  us  on 
this  occasion.  Religion  goes  much  farther,  and 
gives  us  a  most  delightful  assurance  that  our  friend 
is  not  barely  no  loser,  but  a  gainer,  by  his  dissolu- 
tion ;  that  those  virtues  and  good  qualities  which 
were  the  objects  of  our  affection  on  earth  are  now 
become  the  foundation  of  his  happiness  and  reward 
in  a  better  world. 

Lastly  ;  it  gives  a  hope,  the  sweetest,  most  en- 
dearing, and  ravishing,  which  can  enter  into  a  mind 
capable  of,  and  inflamed  with,  friendship — the  hope 
of  again  meeting  the  beloved  person,  of  renewing 
and  cementing  the  dear  union  in  bliss  everlasting. 
This  is  a  rapture  which  leaves  the  warmest  imagi- 
nation at  a  distance.  Who  can  conceive  (says  Sher- 
lock, in  his  Discourse  on  Death)  the  melting  ca- 
resses of  two  souls  in  Paradise '?  What  are  all  the 
trash  and  trifles,  the  bubbles,  bawbles,  and  gew- 
gaws of  this  life,  to  such  a  meeting*?  This  is  a  hope 
which  no  reasoning  shall  ever  argue  me  out  of,  nor 
millions  of  such  worlds  as  this  should  purchase ; 
nor  can  any  man  show  me  its  absolute  impossibility 
till  he  can  demonstrate  that  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  the  Almighty  to  bestow  it  on  me. 

2u2 
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A  DIALOGUE 


ALEXANDER     THE      GREAT 

AND  DIOGENES  THE  CYNIC. 


Alex.  What  fellow  art  thou  who  darest  thus  to  lie 
at  thy  ease  in  our  presence,  when  all  others,  as  thou 
seest,  rise  to  do  us  homage  %    Dost  thou  not  know  us  % 

Diog.  I  cannot  say  l  do  :  but  by  the  number  of 
thy  attendants,  by  the  splendour  of  thy  habit,  but, 
above  all,  by  the  vanity  of  thy  appearance  and  the 
arrogance  of  thy  speech,  I  conceive  thou  mayst  be 
Alexander  the  son  of  Philip. 

Alex.  And  who  can  more  justly  challenge  thy  re- 
spect than  Alexander,  at  the  head  of  that  victorious 
army  which  hath  performed  such  wonderful  exploits,* 
and  under  his  conduct  hath  subdued  the  world  % 

Diog.  Who  1  why  the  tailor  who  made  me  this 
old  cloak. 

Alex.  Thou  art  an  odd  fellow,  and  I  have  a  cu- 
riosity to  know  thy  name. 

Diog.  I  am  not  "ashamed  of  it :  I  am  called  Dio- 
genes :  a  name  composed  of  as  many  and  as  well- 
sounding  syllables  as  Alexander. 

Alex.  Diogenes,  I  rejoice  at  this  encounter.  I 
have  heard  of  thy  name,  and  been  long  desirous  of 
seeing  thee  ;  in  which  wish,  since  fortune  hath 
accidentally  favoured  me,  I  shall  be  glad  of  thy  con- 
versation a  while  :  and,  that  thou  likewise  mayest 
be  pleased  with  our  meeting,  ask  me  some  favour ; 
and,  as  thou  knowest  my  power,  so  shalt  thou  ex- 
perience my  will  to  oblige  thee. 

Diog.  Why,  then,  Alexander  the  Great,  I  desire 
thee  to  stand  from  between  me  and  the  sun,  whose 
beams  thou  hast  withheld  from  me  some  time  ;  a 
blessing  which  it  is  not  in  thy  power  to  recompense 
the  loss  of  life. 

Alex.  Thou  hast  a  very  shallow  opinion  of  my 
power,  indeed  ;  and,  if  it  was  a  just  one,  I  should 
have  travelled  so  far,  undergone  so  much,  and  con- 
quered so  many  nations,  to  a  fine  purpose,  truly. 

Diog.   That  is  not  my  fault. 

Alex.  Dost  thou  not  know  that  I  am  able  to  give 
thee  a  kingdom  1 

Diog.  I  know  thou  art  able,  if  I  had  one,  to  take 
it  from  me ;  and  I  shall  never  place  any  value  on 
that  which  such  as  thou  art  can  deprive  me  of. 

Alex.  Thou  dost  speak  vainly  in  contempt  of  a 
power  which  no  other  man  ever  yet  arrived  at. 
Hath  the  Granicus  yet  recovered  the  bloody  colour 
with  which  I  contaminated  its  waves  %  Are  not  the 
fields  of  Issus  and  Arbela  still  white  with  human 
bones "?  Will  Susa  show  no  monuments  of  my  vic- 
tory %  Are  Darius  and  Porus  names  unknown  to 
thee  1  Have  not  the  groans  of  those  millions  reached 
thy  ears  who,  but  for  the  valour  of  this  heart  and 
the  strength  of  this  arm,  had  still  enjoyed  life  and 
tranquillity^  Hath  then  this  son  of  Jupiter,  this  con- 
queror of  the  world,  adored  by  his  followers,  dreaded 
by  his  foes,  and  worshipped  by  all,  lived  to  hear  his 
power  contemned,  and  the  offer  of  his  favour 
slighted,  by  a  poor  philosopher,  a  wretched  Cynic, 
whose  cloak  appears  to  be  his  only  possession  % 

Diog,  I  retort  the  charge  of  vanity  on  thyself, 
proud  Alexander !  for  how  vainly  dost  thou  endea- 

*  This  is  an  anachronism ;  for  Diogenes  was  of  Sinope,  and  the 
meeting  between  liim  and  Alexander  fell  out  while  the  latter 
was  coiifederatint;  the  Grecian  states  in  the  Peloponnese  before 
his  Asiatic  expedition;  liut  that  season  would  not  have  fur- 
nished sullicieiit  m.Wiet  for  this  dialogue ;  we  have  therefore 
fixed  the  time  of  it  at  the  conqueror's  return  from  India. 


vour  to  raise  thyself  on  the  monuments  of  thy  dis- 
grace !  I  acknowledge  indeed  all  the  exploits  thou 
hast  recounted,  and  the  millions  thou  hast  to  thy 
eternal  shame  destroyed.  But  is  it  hence  thou 
wouldst  claim  Jupiter  for  thy  father'?  Hath  not  then 
every  plague  or  pestilential  vapour  the  same  title  1 
If  thou  art  the  dread  of  wretches  to  whom  death 
appears  the  greatest  of  evils,  is  not  every  mortal  dis- 
ease the  samel  And  if  thou  hast  the  adoration  of 
thy  servile  followers,  do  they  offer  thee  more  than 
they  are  ready  to  pay  to  every  tinsel  ornament  or 
empty  title  1  Is  then  the  fear  or  worship  of  slaves 
of  so  great  honour,  when  at  the  same  time  thou  art 
the  contempt  of  every  brave  honest  man,  though, 
like  me,  an  old  cloak  should  be  his  only  possession  1 
Alex.  Thou  seemest,  to  my  apprehension,  to  be 
ignorant  that,  in  professing  this  disregard  for  the 
glory  I  have  so  painfully  achieved,  thou  art  under- 
mining the  foundation  of  all  that  honour  which  is 
the  encouragement  to,  and  reward  of,  everything 
truly  great  and  noble  ;  for  in  what  doth  all  honour, 
glory,  and  fame  consist,  but  in  the  breath  of  that 
multitude  whose  estimation,  with  such  ill-grounded 
scorn,  thou  dost  affect  to  despise  1  a  reward  which 
hath  ever  appeared  sufficient  to  inflame  the  ambition 
of  high  and  exalted  souls  ;  though,  from  their  mean- 
ness, low  minds  may  be  incapable  of  tasting,  or 
rather,  for  which  pride,  from  the  despair  of  at- 
taining it,  may  inspire  thee  to  feign  a  false  and 
counterfeit  disdain.  What  other  reward  than  this 
have  all  those  heroes  proposed  to  themselves  Avho 
rejected  the  enjoyments  which  ease,  riches,  pleasure, 
and  power  have  held  forth  to  them  in  their  native 
country,  have  deserted  their  homes  and  all  those 
things  "which  to  vulgar  mortals  appear  lovely  or  de- 
sirable, and,  in  detiance  of  dif&culty  and  danger, 
invaded  and  spoiled  the  cities  and  territories  of 
others  ;  when  their  anger  hath  been  provoked  by  no 
injury,  nor  their  hope  inspired  by  the  prospect  of  any 
other  good  than  of  this  very  glory  and  honour,  this 
adoration  of  slaves,  which  thou,  from  having  never 
tasted  its  sweets,  hast  treated  with  contempt '2 

Diog.  Thy  own  words  have  convinced  me  (stand 
a  little  more  out  of  the  sun,  if  you  please)  that  thou 
hast  not  the  least  idea  of  true  honour.  "Was  it  to 
depend  on  the  suffrages  of  such  wretches,  it  would 
indeed  be  that  contemptible  thing  which  you  repre- 
sent it  to  be  estimated  in  my  opinion :  but  true 
honour  is  of  a  different  nature  ;  it  results  from  the 
secret  satisfaction  of  our  own  minds,  and  is  decreed 
us  by  wise  men  and  the  gods ;  it  is  the  shadow  of 
wisdom  and  virtue,  and  is  inseparable  from  them  ; 
nor  is  it  either  in  thy  power  to  deserve,  nor  in  that 
of  thy  followers  to  bestow.  As  for  such  heroes  as 
thou  hast  named,  who,  like  thyself,  were  born  the 
curses  of  mankind,  I  readily  agree  they  pursue 
another  kind  of  glory,  even  that  which  thou  hast 
mentioned,  the  applause  of  their  slaves  and  syco- 
phants;  in  this  instance,  indeed,  their  masters, 
since  they  bestow  on  them  the  reward,  such  as  it  is, 
of  all  their  labours. 

Alex.  However,  as  you  would  persuade  me  you 
have  so  clear  a  notion  of  my  honour,  I  would  be  glad 
to  be  on  a  par  with  you,  by  conceiving  some  idea  of 
yours ;  which   I  can  never  obtain  of  the  shadow, 
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till  I  have  some  clearer  knowledge  of  the  substance, 
and  understand  in  what  your  wisdom  and  virtue 
consist. 

Diog.  Not  in  ravaging  countries,  burning  cities, 
plundering  and  massacring  mankind. 

Alex.  No,  rather  in  biting  and  snarling  at  them. 

Diog.  I  snarl  at  them  because  of  their  vice  and 
folly ;  in  a  word,  because  there  are  among  them 
many  such  as  thee  and  thy  followers. 

Alex.  If  thou  wouldst  confess  the  truth,  envy  is 
the  true  source  of  all  thy  bitterness  ;  it  is  that  which 
begets  thy  hatred,  and  from  hatred  comes  thy  rail- 
ing ;  whereas  the  thirst  of  glory  only  is  my  motive. 
I  hate  not  those  whom  I  attack,  as  plainly  appears 
by  the  clemency  I  show  to  them  when  they  are  con- 
quered. 

Diog.  Thy  clemency  is  cruelty.  Thou  givest  to 
one  what  thou  hast  by  violence  and  plunder  taken 
from  another  ;  and,  in  so  doing,  thou  only  raisest 
him  to  be  again  the  mark  of  fortune's  caprice,  and  to 
be  tumbled  down  a  second  time  by  thyself,  or  by 
some  other  like  thee.  My  snarling  is  the  effect  of 
my  love  ;  in  order,  by  my  invectives  against  vice,  to 
frighten  men  from  it,  and  drive  them  into  the  road 
of  virtue. 

Alex.  For  which  purpose  thou  hast  forsworn  so- 
ciety, and  art  retired  to  preach  to  trees  and  stones. 

Diog.  I  have  left  society  because  I  cannot  endure 
the  evils  I  see  and  detest  in  it. 

Alex.  Rather  because  thou  canst  not  enjoy  the 
good  thou  dost  covet  in  it.  For  the  same  reason  I 
have  left  my  own  country,  which  afforded  not  suffi- 
cient food  for  my  ambition. 

Diog.  But  I  come  not  like  thee  abroad  to  rob  and 
plunder  others.  Thy  ambition  hath  destroyed  a 
million,  whereas  I  have  never  occasioned  the  death 
of  a  single  man. 

Alex.  Because  thou  hast  not  been  able  ;  but  thou 
hast  done  all  within  thy  power,  by  cui-sing  and  de- 
voting to  destruction  almost  as  many  as  I  have  con- 
quered. Come,  come,  thou  art  not  the  poor-spirited 
fellow  thou  wouldst  appear.  There  is  more  great- 
ness of  soul  in  thee  than  at  present  shines  forth. 
Poor  circumstances  are  clouds  which  often  conceal 
and  obscure  the  brightest  minds.  Pride  will  not  suf- 
fer thee  to  confess  passions  which  fortune  hath  not 
put  in  thy  power  to  gratify.  It  is  therefore  that 
thou  deniest  ambition ;  for  hadst  thou  a  soul  as 
capacious  as  mine,  I  see  no  better  way  which  thy 
humble  fortune  would  allow  thee  of  feeding  its  am- 
bition than  what  thou  hast  chosen;  for  when  alone 
in  this  retreat  which  thou  hast  chosen,  thou  mayest 
contemplate  thy  own  greatness.  Here  no  stronger 
rival  will  contend  with  thee  ;  nor  can  the  hateful 
objects  of  superior  power,  riches,  or  happiness, 
invade  thy  sight.  But,  be  honest  and  confess,  had 
fortune  placed  thee  at  the  head  of  a  Macedonian 
army 

Diog.  Had  fortune  placed  me  at  the  head  of  the 
world,  it  could  not  have  raised  me  in  my  own  opinion. 
And  is  this  mighty  soul,  which  is,  it  seems,  so  much 
more  capacious  than  mine,  obliged  at  last  to  support 
its  superiority  on  the  backs  of  a  multitude  of  armed 
slaves,  and  who  in  reality  have  gained  these  con- 
quests, and  gathered  all  these  laurels  of  which  thou 
art  so  vain  1  Hadst  thou  alone  passed  into  Asia, 
the  empire  of  Darius  had  still  stood  unshaken.  But 
though  Alexander  had  never  been  born,  who  will 
say  the  same  troops  might  not,  under  some  other 
general,  have  done  as  great,  or  perhaps  greater  mis- 
chiefs 1  The  honour,  therefore,  such  as  it  is,  is  by  no 
means  justly  thy  own.  Thou  usurpest  the  whole, 
when  thou  art  at  most  entitled  to  an  equal  share  only. 
It  is    not  then  Alexander,   but  Alexander  and  his 


army  are  superior  to  Diogenes.  And  in  what  are 
they  his  superiors  %  In  brutal  strength — in  which 
they  would  be  again  excelled  by  an  equal  number 
of  lions,  or  wolves,  or  tigers.  An  army  which 
would  be  able  to  do  as  much  more  mischief  than 
themselves,  as  they  are  than  Diogenes. 

Alex.  Then  thy  grief  broke  forth.  Thou  hatest 
us  because  we  can  do  more  mischief  than  thyself. 
And  in  this  I  see  thou  claimest  the  precedence 
ov«r  me — that  I  make  use  of  others  as  the  instru- 
ments of  my  conquests,  whereas  all  the  raillery  and 
curses  against  mankind  proceed  only  out  of  thy  own 
mouth.  And  if  I  alone  am  not  able  to  conquer  the 
world,  thou  alone  art  able  to  curse  it. 

Diog.  If  I  desired  to  curse  it  effectually,  I  have 
nothing  more  to  do  than  to  wish  thee  long  life  and 
prosperity. 

Alex.  But  then  thou  must  wish  well  to  an  indi- 
vidual, which  is  contrary  to  thy  nature,  Avho  hatest  all. 

Diog.  Thou  art  mistaken.  Long  life  to  such  as 
thee  is  the  greatest  of  curses  ;  for,  to  mortify  thy 
pride  effectually,  know,  there  is  not  in  thy  whole 
army,  no,  nor  among  all  the  objects  of  thy  triumph 
one  equally  miserable  with  thyself;  for,  if  the  satisfac- 
tion of  violent  desires  be  happiness,  and  a  total 
failure  of  success  in  most  eager  pursuits  misery 
(which  cannot,  I  apprehend,  be  doubted),  what  can 
be  more  miserable  than  to  entertain  desires  which 
we  know  never  can  be  satisfied  1  And  this  a  little 
reflection  will  teach  thee  is  thy  own  case  ;  for  what 
are  thy  desires'?  Not  pleasures;  with  that  Mace- 
donia would  have  furnished  thee.  Not  riches  ;  for, 
capacious  as  thy  soul  is,  if  it  had  been  all  filled 
with  avarice,  the  wealth  of  Darius  would  have  con- 
tented it.  Not  power ;  for  then  the  conquest  of 
Porus,  and  the  extending  thy  arms  to  the  farthest 
limits  of  the  world,*  must  have  satisfied  thy  ambi- 
tion. Thy  desire  consists  in  nothing  certain,  and 
therefore  with  nothing  certain  can  be  gratified.  It 
is  as  restless  as  fire,  which  still  consumes  whatever 
comes  in  its  way,  without  determining  where  to 
stop.  How  contemptible  must  thy  own  power  ap- 
pear to  thee,  when  it  cannot  give  thee  the  possession 
of  thy  wish  ;  but  how  much  more  contemptible  thy 
understanding,  which  cannot  enable  thee  to  know 
certainly  what  that  wish  is  ! 

Alex.  I  can  at  least  comprehend  thine,  and  can 
grant  it.  I  like  thy  humour,  and  will  deserve  thy 
friendship.  I  know  the  Athenians  have  affronted 
thee,  have  contemned  thy  philosophy,  and  suspected 
thy  morals.  I  will  revenge  thy  cause  on  them.  I 
will  lead  my  army  back,  and  punish  their  ill  usage 
of  thee.  Thou  thyself  shalt  accompany  us  ;  and, 
when  thou  beholdest  their  city  in  flames,  shalt  have 
the  triumph  of  proclaiming  that  thy  just  resentment 
hath  brought  this  calamity  on  them. 

Diog.  They  do  indeed  deserve  it  at  my  hands ;  and, 
though  revenge  is  not  what  I  profess,  yet  the  punish- 
ment of  such  dogs  may  be  of  good  example.  I  there- 
fore embrace  thy  offer  ;  but  let  us  not  be  particular, 
let  Corinth  and  Lacedsemon  share  the  same  fate. 
They  are  both  the  nest  of  vermin  only,  and  fire  alone 
will  purify  them.  Gods  !  what  a  delight  it  will  be 
to  see  the  rascals,  who  have  so  openly  in  derision 
called  me  a  snarling  cur,  roasting  in  their  own  houses! 

Alex.  Yet,  on  a  second  consideration,  Avould  it 
not  be  wiser  to  preserve  the  cities,  especially  Corinth, 
Avhich  is  so  full  of  wealth,  and  only  massacre  the  in- 
habitants 1 

Diog.  D — n  their  wealth !  I  despise  it. 

Alex.  Well,  then,  let  it  be  given  to  the  soldiers,  as 
the  demolition  of  it   will  not  increase  the  punish-, 
ment  of  the  citizens  when  we  have  cut  their  throats. 
•  Which  was  then  known  to  the  Greeks. 
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Diog.  True. — Then  you  may  give  some  of  it  to  the 
soldiers  ;  but,  as  the  dogs  have  formerly  insulted  me 
with  their  riches,  I  will,  if  you  please,  retain  a  little 
— perhaps  a  moiety,  or  not  much  more — to  my  own 
use.  It  will  give  me  at  least  an  opportunity  of  show- 
ing the  world  I  can  despise  riches  when  I  possess 
them,  as  much  as  I  did  before  in  my  poverty. 

Alex.  Art  thou  not  a  true  dog  7  Is  this  thy  con- 
tempt of  wealth  1  This  thy  abhorrence  of  the  vices 
of  mankind  '?  To  sacrifice  three  of  the  noblest  cities 
of  the  world  to  thy  wrath  and  revenge  !  And  hast 
thou  the  impudence  to  dispute  any  longer  the  supe- 
riority with  me,  who  have  it  in  my  power  to  punish 
my  enemies  with  death,  while  thou  only  canst  per- 
secute with  evil  wishes  % 

Diog.  I  have  still  the  same  superiority  over  thee 


which  thou  dost  challenge  over  thy  soldiers.  I 
would  have  made  thee  the  tool  of  my  purpose.  But 
I  will  discourse  no  longer  with  thee,  for  I  now  de- 
spise and  curse  thee  more  than  I  do  all  the  world 
besides.  And  may  perdition  seize  thee  and  all  thy 
followers  1 

[Here  some  of  the  army  would  have  fallen 
upon  him,  but  Alexander  interposed, 

Alex.  Let  him  alone.  I  admire  his  obstinacy; 
nay,  I  almost  envy  it.  Farewell,  old  Cynic  ;  and,  if 
it  will  flatter  thy  pride,  be  assured  I  esteem  thee  so 
much,  that  was  I  not  Alexander  I  could  desire  to  be 
Diogenes. 

Diog.  Go  to  the  gibbet !  and  take  with  thee  as  a 
mortification — that  was  I  not  Diogenes  I  could  almost 
content  myself  with  being  Alexander 


AN  INTERLUDE 

BETWEEN 

JUPITER,  JUNO,  APOLLO,  AND  MEECURY ; 

WHICH    WAS   ORIGINALLY    INTENDED  AS   AN    INTRODUCTION    TO    A    COMEDY 

CALLED 

JUPITER'S  DESCENT  ON  EARTH. 


SCENE  I.— Jupiter,  Juno. 

Jup,  Pray  be  pacified. 

Juno.  It  is  intolerable,  insufferable,  and  I  never 
will  submit  to  it. 

Jxip.   But,  my  dear 

Jutio.  Good  Mr.  Jupiter,  leave  off  that  odious 
word ;  you  know  I  detest  it.  Use  it  to  the  trollop 
Yenus,  and  the  rest  of  your  sluts.  It  sounds  most 
agreeable  to  their  ears,  but  it  is  nauseous  to  a  god- 
dess of  strict  virtue. 

Jiqy.   Madam,  I  do  not  doubt  your  virtue. 

Juno.  You  don't  i  That  is,  I  suppose,  humbly  in- 
sinuating that  others  do  :  but  who  are  their  divinities  ? 
I  would  be  glad  to  know  who  they  are  ;  they  are 
neither  Diana  nor  Minerva,  I  am  well  assured  ;  both 
of  whom  pity  me,  for  they  know  jour  tricks  ;  they 
can  neither  of  them  keep  a  maid  of  honour  for  you. 
I  desire  you  will  treat  me  with  good  manners  at  least. 
I  should  have  had  that  if  I  had  married  a  mortal, 
though  he  had  spent  my  fortune  and  lain  with  my 
chambermaids,  as  you  suffer  men  to  do  with  impu- 
nity— highly  to  your  honour  be  it  spoken  ! 

Jup.  Faith !  madam,  I  know  but  one  way  to  pre- 
vent them,  which  is  by  annihilating  mankind  ;  and  I 
fancy  your  friends  below,  the  ladies,  would  hardly 
thank  you  for  obtaining  that  favour  at  my  hands. 

Juno,  I  desire  you  would  not  reflect  on  my  friends 
below ;  it  is  very  well  known  I  never  showed  any 
favour  but  to  those  of  the  purest  unspotted  charac- 
ters. And  all  my  acquaintance,  when  I  have  been 
on  the  earth,  have  been  of  that  kind  ;  for  I  never  re- 
turn a  visit  to  any  other. 

Jup.  Nay,  I  have  no  inclination  to  find  fault  with  the 
women  of  the  earth  ;  you  know  I  like  them  very  well. 

Juno.  Yes,  the  trollops  of  the  earth,  such  as  Yenus 
converses  with.  You  never  show  any  civility  to  my 
favourites,  nor  make  the  men  do  it. 

Jup.  My  dear,  give  me  leave  to  say,  your  fa- 
vourites are  such  that  man  must  be  new  made  be- 
fore he  can  be  brought  to  give  them  the  preference ; 
for,  when  I  moulded  up  the  clay  of  manj^  I  put  not 
one  ingredient  in  to  make  him  in  love  with  ugliness, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  glaring  qualities  in  all  your 
favourites  whom  I  have  ever   seen  ;  and  you  must 


not  wonder,  while  you  have  such  favotu-ites,  that  the 
men  slight  them. 

Juno.  The  men  slight  them !  I'd  have  you  know, 
sir,  they  slight  the  men  ;  and  I  can,  at  this  moment, 
hear  not  less  than  a  thousand  railing  at  mankind. 

Jup.  Ay,  as  I  hear  at  this  instant  several  grave 
black  gentlemen  railing  at  riches,  and  enjoying 
them,  or  at  least  coveting  them,  at  the  same  time. 

Juno.  Very  fine  !  Very  civil !  I  understand  yoiu: 
comparison. — AVell,  sir,  you  may  go  on  giving  an 
example  of  a  bad  husband,  but  I  will  not  give  the 
example  of  a  tame  wife  ;  and,  if  you  will  not  make 
men  better,  I  will  go  down  to  the  earth  and  make 
women  worse — that  every  house  may  be  too  hot  for 
a  husband,  as  I  will  shortly  make  heaven  for  you. 

Jvp.   That  I  believe  you  will ;  but,  if  you  begin 
your  project  of  making  women  worse,  I  will  take 
Hymen,  and  hang  him  ;  for  I  will  take  some   care 
of  my  votaries,  as  well  as  you  of  yours. 
SCENE  ll.—E7iter  Apollo. 

Apol.  Mr.  Jupiter,  good-morrow  to  you. 

Juj).  Apollo,  how  dost  thou? — Y'ou  are  a  wise 
deity,    Apollo ;    prithee  will   you    answer   me    one 

Apol.  To  my  best  ability.  [question  ? 

Jtip.  Y^ou  have  been  much  conversant  with  the 
affairs  of  men  : — what  dost  thou  think  the  foolishest 
thing  a  man  can  do  1 

Apol.   Turn  poet. 

Jt(p.  That  is  honest  enough,  as  it  comes  from  the 
god  of  poets  ;  but  you  have  missed  the  mark,  for 
certainly  the  foolishest  thing  a  man  can  do  is  to 
mari-y. 

Apol.  Fie  '.  What  is  it  then  in  a  god  1  Who,  be- 
sides that  he  ought  to  be  wiser  than  man,  is  tied  for 
ever  by  his  immortality,  and  has  not  the  chance  which 
you  have  given  to  man  of  getting  i-id  of  his  wife. 

Jifp.  Apollo,  thy  reproof  is  just :  but  let  us  talk  of 
something  else  ;  for,  when  I  am  out  of  the  hearing 
my  wife,  I  beg  I  may  never  hear  of  her. 

Apol.  Have  you  read  any  of  those  books  I  brought 
you,  just  sent  me  by  my  votaries  upon  earth  1 

Jzip.  I  liave  read  them  all.  The  poem  is  ex- 
tremely fine,  and  the  similes  most  beautiful.  There 
is  indeed  one  little  fault  in  the  similes. 
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Apol.  What  is  that  % 

Jup.  There  is  not  the  least  resemblance  between 
the  things  compared  together. 

Apol.  One  half  of  the  simile  is  good,  however. 

Jup.  The  dedications  please  me  extremely,  and  I 
am  glad  to  find  there  are  such  excellent  men  upon 
earth.  There  is  one  whom  I  find  two  or  three 
authors  agree  to  be  much  better  than  any  of  us  in 
heaven  are.  This  discovery,  together  with  my  wife's 
tongue,  has  determined  me  to  make  a  trip  to  the 
earth,  and  spend  some  time  in  such  godlike  com- 
pany.    Apollo,  will  you  go  with  me  i. 

Apol,  I  would  with  all  my  heart,  but  I  shall  be  of 
disservice  to  you ;  for  when  I  was  last  on  earth, 
though  I  heard  of  these  people,  I  could  not  get  ad- 
mission to  any  of  them  :  you  had  better  take  Plutus 
with  you — he  is  acquainted  with  them  all. 

Jtq}.  Hang  him,  proud  rascal!  of  all  the  deities  he 
is  my  aversion  ;  I  would  have  kicked  him  out  of 
heaven  long  ago,  but  that  I  am  afraid,  if  he  was  to 
take  his  residence  entirely  upon  the  earth,  he  would 
foment  a  rebellion  against  me. 

Apol.  Your  fear  has  too  just  a  ground,  for  the  god 
of  riches  has  more  interest  there  than  all  the  other 
gods  put  together  :  nay,  he  has  supplanted  us  in  all 
our  provinces  ;  he  gives  wit  to  men  I  never  heard  of, 
and  beauty  to  women  Venus  never  saw.  Nay,  he 
ventures  to  make  free  with  Mars  himself;  and  some- 
times, they  tell  me,  puts  men  at  the  head  of  military 
affairs  who  never  saw  an  enemy,  nor  of  whom  an 
enemy  ever  could  see  any  other  than  the  back. 

Jup.  Faith  !  it  is  suprising  that  a  god  whom  I 
sent  down  to  earth  whe^I  was  angry  with  mankind, 
and  who  has  done  them  more  hurt  than  all  the  other 
deities,  should  ingratiate  himself  so  far  into  their 
favour. 

Apol.  You  may  thank  yourself,  you  might  have 
made  man  wiser  if  you  would. 

Jup.  What,  to  laugh  at  1  No,  Apollo,  believe  me, 
man  far  outdoes  my  intention ;  and  when  I  read  in 
those  little  histories  called  dedications  how  excel- 
lent he  is  grown,  I  am  eager  to  be  with  him,  that  I 
may  make  another  promotion  to  the  stars  ;  and  here 
comes  my  son  of  fortune  to  accompany  us. 

SCENE  III. — Mercury,  Jupiter,  Apollo. 

Mer.  (kneeling.)  Pray,  father  Jupiter,  be  pleased 
to  bless  me. 

Jup.  I  do,  my  boy.  What  part  of  heaven,  pray, 
have  you  been  spending  your  time  in'? 

Mer.  With  some  ladies  of  your  acquaintance, 
Apollo.  I  have  been  at  blind-man's-buff  with  the 
nine  muses  ;  but  before  we  began  to  play  we  had 
charming  sport  between  Miss  Thally  and  one  of  the 
poets  ;  such  a  scene  of  covirtship,  or  invocation  as  you 
call  it !  "  Say,  O  Thalia,"  cries  the  bard  ;  and  then 
he  scratches  his  head  ;  and  then,  "  Say,  O  Thalia," 
again ;  and  repeated  it  a  hundred  times  over ;  but 
the  devil  a  word  would  she  say. 

Apol.  She's  a  humorsome  little  jade,  and,  if  she 
takes  it  into  her  head  to  hold  her  tongue,  not  all  the 
poets  on  earth  can  open  her  lips. 

Jtip.  I  wish  Juno  had  some  of  her  frolics,  with  all 
my  heart. 

Mer.  No,  my  mother-in-law  is  of  a  humour  quite 
contrary. 

Jup.  Ay ;  for  which  reason  I  intend  to  make  an 
elopement  from  her,  and  pay  a  short  visit  to  our 
friends  on  earth.  Son  Mercury,  you  shall  along  with 
me. 

Mer.  Sir,  I  am  at  your  disposal :  but  pray  what  is 
the  reason  of  this  visit  1 

Jup.  Partly  my  wife's  temper  and  partly  some  in- 
formations I  have  lately  received  of  the  prodigious 


virtue  of  mankind ;  which  if  I  find  as  great  as  re- 
presented, I  believe  I  shall  leave  madam  Juno  for 
good-and-all,  and  live  entirely  amongst  men. 

Mer.  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  introduced  by  you  into 
the  company  of  these  virtuous  men ;  for  I  am  quite 
weary  of  the  little  rogues  you  put  me  at  the  head  of 
The  last  time  I  was  on  the  earth  I  believe  I  had 
three  sets  of  my  acquaintance  hanged  in  one  year's 
revolution,  and  not  one  man  of  any  reputable  con- 
dition among  them  ;  there  were  indeed  one  or  two 
condemned,  but,  I  don't  know  how,  they  were  found 
to  be  honest  at  last.  And  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  I  will 
be  god  of  rogues  no  longer,  if  you  suffer  it  to  be  an 
established  maxim  that  no  rich  man  can  be  a  rogue. 

Jup.  We'll  talk  of  that  hereafter.  I'll  now  go 
put  on  my  travelling  clothes,  order  my  charger,  and 
be  ready  for  you  in  half  an  hour. 

SCENE  IV.— Apollo,  Mercury. 

Mer.  Do  you  know  the  true  reason  of  this  expe- 
dition % 

Apol.  The  great  virtue  of  mankind,  he  tells  us. 

Mer.  The  little  virtue  of  womankind  rather. — Do 
you  know  him  no  better  than  to  think  he  would 
budge  a  step  after  human  virtue  1  besides,  where  the 
devil  should  he  find  it,  if  he  would  % 

Apol.  You  have  not  read  the  late  dedications  of 
my  votaries. 

Mer.  Of  my  votaries,  you  mean  :  I  hope  you  will 
not  dispute  my  title  to  the  dedications,  as  the  god  of 
thieves.  You  made  no  distinction,  I  hope,  between 
robbing  with  a  pistol  and  with  a  pen. 

Apol.  My  votaries  robbers,  Mr.  Mercury  1 

Mer.  Yes,  Mr.  Apollo  ;  did  not  my  lord  chancel- 
lor Midas  decree  me  the  lawyers  for  the  same  rea- 
son 1  Would  not  he  be  a  rogue  who  should  take  a 
man's  money  for  persuading  him  he  was  a  lord  or  a 
baronet,  when  he  knew  he  was  no  such  thing  1  Is 
not  he  equally  such  who  picks  his  pocket  by  heaping 
virtues  on  him  which  he  knows  he  has  no  title  to  1 
These  fellows  prevent  the  very  use  of  praise,  which, 
while  only  the  reward  of  virtue,  will  always  invite 
men  to  it ;  but,  when  it  is  to  be  bought,  will  be 
despised  by  the  true  deserving,  equally  with  a  ribbon 
or  a  feather,  which  may  be  bought  by  any  one  in  a 
milliner's  or  a  minister's  shop. 

Apol.  Very  well !  at  this  rate  you  will  rob  me  of 
all  my  panegyrical  writers. 

Mer.  Ay,  and  of  your  satirical  writers  too,  at  least 
a  great  many  of  them  ;  for  unjust  satire  is  as  bad  as 
unjust  panegyric. 

Apol.  If  it  is  unjust  indeed.  But,  sir,  I  hope  you 
have  no  claim  to  my  writers  of  plays,  poems  which 
have  neither  satire  nor  panegyric  in  'em  % 

Mer.  Yes,  sir,  to  all  who  are  thieves,  and  steal 
from  one  another. 

Apol.  Methinks,  sir,  you  should  not  reflect  thus 
on  wits  to  me,  who  am  the  god  of  wit. 

Mer.  Heyday,  sir!  nor  you  on  thieves  to  me,  who 
am  the  god  of  thieves.  We  have  no  such  reason  to 
quarrel  about  our  votaries,  they  are  much  of  the 
same  kind ;  for  as  it  is  a  proverb.  That  all  poets 
are  poor,  so  it  is  a  maxim.  That  all  poor  men  are 
rogues. 

Apol.  Sir,  sir,  I  have  men  of  quality  that  write. 

Mer.  Yes,  sir,  and  I  have  men  of  quality  that  rob  ; 
but  neither  are  the  one  poets,  nor  the  other  rogues  ; 
for,  as  the  one  can  write  without  wit,  so  can  the  other 
rob  without  roguery.  They  call  it  privilege,  I  think  : 
Jupiter  I  suppose  gave  it  them  ;  and,  instead  of  quar- 
relling with  one  another,  I  think  it  would  be  wiser 
in  us  to  unite  in  a  petition  to  my  father  that  he  would 
revoke  it,  and  put  them  on  a  footing  with  our  other 
votaries. 
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Apol.  It  is  in  vain  to  petition  him  anything  against 
mankind  at  present,  he  is  in  such  good  humour  with 
them  ;  if  they  should  sour  his  temper,  at  his  return 
perhaps  he  may  be  willing  to  do  us  justice. 

Mer.  It  shall  be  my  fault  if  lie  is  not  in  a  worse 
humour  with  them  ;  at  least  I  will  take  care  he  shall 
not  be  deceived  ;  and  that  might  happen  ;  for  men 
are  such  hypocrites,  that  the  greatest  part  deceive 
even  themselves,  and  are  much  worse  than  they 
§        think  themselves  to  be. 

Apol.  xVnd  Jupiter,  you  know,  though  he  is  the 


greatest,  is  far  from  being  the  wisest  of  the 
gods. 

3Ier.  His  own  honesty  makes  him  the  less  sus- 
picious of  others  ;  for,  except  in  regard  to  women,  he 
is  as  honest  a  fellow  as  any  deity  in  all  the  Elysiaa 
Fields ;  but  I  shall  make  him  wait  for  me.  Dear 
Mr.  Apollo,   I  am  your  humble  servant. 

Apol.  My  dear  Mercury,  a  good  journey  to  you  ; 
at  your  return  I  shall  be  glad  to  drink  a  bottle  of 
nectar  with  you. 

Mer.  I  shall  be  proud  to  kiss  your  hands. 
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No.  1.  TUESDAY,  November  5,  1745. 
Ille  Eoo,  qui  quondam  ■ 
Fashion  is  the  great  governor  of  this  world  ;  it  pre- 
sides, not  only  in  matters  of  dress  and  amusement, 
but  in  law,  physic,  politics,  religion,  and  all  other 
things  of  the  gravest  kind ;  indeed,  the  wisest  of 
men  would  be  puzzled  to  give  any  better  reason 
why  particular  forms  in  all  these  have  been  at  certain 
times  universally  received,  and  at  others  universally 
rejected,  than  that  they  were  in  or  out  of  fashion. 

Men  as  well  as  things  are  in  like  manner  indebted 
to  the  favoiu-  of  this  grand  monarque.  It  is  a  phrase 
commonly  used  in  the  polite  world  that  such  a 
person  is  in  fashion  ;  nay,  I  myself  have  known  an 
individual  in  fashion,  and  then  out  of  fashion,  and 
then  in  fashion  again.  Shakspeare  hath  shared 
both  these  fates  in  poetry,  and  so  hath  Mr.  Handel 
in  music  ;  so  hath  my  lord  Coke  in  law,  and  in 
physic  the  great  Sydenham  ;  and,  as  to  politics  and 
religion,  I  am  sure  every  man's  memory  will  suggest 
to  himself  very  great  masters  in  both,  even  in  the 
present  age,  who  have  been  in  the  highest  degree 
both  in  and  out  of  fashion. 

It  is  therefore  the  business  of  every  man  to  accom- 
modate himself  to  the  fashion  of  the  times ;  which 
if  he  neglects,  he  must  not  be  surprised  if  the  great- 
est parts  and  abilities  are  totally  disregarded.  If 
Socrates  himself  was  to  go  to  court  in  an  antique 
dress  he  would  be  neglected,  or  perhaps  ridiculed  ; 
or  if  old  Hippocrates  was  to  visit  the  college  of  phy- 
sicians and  there  talk  the  language  of  his  aphorisms, 
he  would  be  despised  ;  the  college,  as  Moliere  says, 
having  altered  all  that  at  present. 

But  of  all  mankind  there  are  none  whom  it  so 
absolutely  imports  to  conform  to  this  golden  rule  as 
an  author  ;  by  neglecting  this  Milton  himself  lay 
long  in  obscurity,  and  the  world  had  nearly  lost  the 
best  poem  which  perhaps  it  hath  ever  seen.  On  the 
contrary,  by  adhering  to  it  Tom  Durfey,  whose  name 
is  almost  forgot,  and  many  others  who  are  quite  for- 
gotten, flourished  most  notably  in  their  respective 
ages,  and  eat  and  were  read  very  plentifully  by 
their  contemporaries. 

In  strict  obedience  to  this  sovereign  power,  being 
informed  by  my  bookseller,  a  man  of  great  sagacity 
in  his  business,  that  nobody  at  present  reads  any- 
thing but  newspapers,  I  have  determined  to  conform 
myself  to  the  reigning  taste.  The  number  indeed 
of  these  writers  at  first  a  little  staggered  us  both  ; 
but,  upon  perusal  of  their  works,  I  fancied  I  had 
discovered  two  or  three  little  imperfections  in  them 
all,  which  somewhat  diminished  the  force  of  this 
objection,  and  gave  me  hopes  that  the  public  will 
expel  some  of  them  to  make  room  for  their  betters. 

The  first  little  imperfection  in  these  writings  is 
that  there  is  scarce  a  syllable  of  truth  in  any  of 


them.  If  this  be  admitted  to  be  a  fault  it  requires 
no  other  evidence  than  themselves,  and  the  perpe- 
tual contradictions  which  occur,  not  only  on  com- 
paring one  with  the  other,  but  the  same  author  with 
himself  at  different  days. 

2dly.  There  is  no  sense  in  them ;  to  prove  this, 
likewise,  I  appeal  to  their  works. 

3dly.  There  is,  in  reality,  nothing  in  them  at 
all.  And  this  also  must  be  allowed  by  their  readers, 
if  paragraphs  which  contain  neither  wit,  nor  hu- 
mour, nor  sense,  nor  the  least  importance,  may  be 
properly  said  to   contain  nothing.      Such    are    the 

arrival   of  my  lord with  a  great  equipage,  the 

marriage  of  Miss of  great   beatity  atid  merit, 

and  the  death  of  Mr.  gU'ho  tvas  never  heard  of 

in  his  life,  &c.  &c. 

Nor  will  this  appear  strange  if  we  consider  who 
are  the  authors  of  such  tracts  ;  namely,  the  jour- 
neymen of  booksellers,  of  whom  I  believe  much 
the  same  may  be  truly  predicated  as  of  these  their 
productions. 

But  the  encouragement  with  which  these  lucu- 
brations are  read  may  seem  more  strange  and  more 
difficult  to  be  accounted  for.  And  here  I  cannot 
agree  with  my  bookseller  that  their  eminent  bad- 
ness recommends  them.  The  true  reason  is,  I  be- 
lieve, simply  the  same  which  I  once  heard  an  eco- 
nomist assign  for  the  content  and  satisfaction  with 
which  his  family  drank  water-cider,  viz.,  because 
they  could  procure  no  other  liquor.  Indeed  1  make 
no  doubt  but  that  the  understanding,  as  well  as  the 
palate,  though  it  may  out  of  necessity  swallow  the 
worse,  will  in  general  prefer  the  better. 

In  this  confidence  I  have  resolved  to  provide  the 
public  a  better  entertainment  than  it  hath  lately 
been  dieted  with  ;  and,  as  it  is  no  great  assurance  in 
an  author  to  think  himself  capable  of  excelling  such 
writings  as  have  been  mentioned  above,  so  neither 
can  he  be  called  too  sanguine  in  promising  himself 
a  more  favourable  reception  from  the  public. 

It  is  not  usual  for  us  of  superior  eminence  in  our 
profession  to  hang  out  our  names  on  the  sign-post  ; 
however,  to  raise  some  expectation  in  the  mind  of 
every  reader,  as  well  as  to  give  a  slight  direction 
to  those  conjectures  which  he  will  be  apt  to  make 
on  this  occasion,  I  shall  set  down  some  few  hints  by 
which  a  sagacious  guesser  may  arrive  at  sufficient 
certainty  concerning  me. 

And,  first,  I  faithfully  promise  him  that  I  do  not 
live  within  a  mile  of  Grub-street,  nor  am  I  ac- 
quainted with  a  single  inhabitant  of  that  place. 

2dly.  I  am  of  no  party  ;  a  word  which  I  hope,  by 
these  my  labours,  to  eradicate  out  of  our  constitu- 
tion ;  this  being  indeed  the  true  source  of  all  those 
evils  which  we  have  reason  to  complain  of. 

3dly.  I  am  a  gentleman  ;  a  circumstance  from 
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which  my  reader  will  reap  many  advantages ;  for, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  may  peruse  my  paper 
without  any  danger  of  seeing  himself  or  any  of  his 
friends  traduced  with  scurrility,  so  he  may  expect, 
by  means  of  my  intercourse  with  people  of  condi- 
tion, to  find  here  many  articles  of  importance  con- 
cerning the  affairs  and  transactions  of  the  great 
world  (which  can  never  reach  the  ears  of  vulgar 
news-writers),  not  only  in  matters  of  state  and  po- 
litics, but  amusement.  All  routs,  drums,  and  as- 
semblies will  fall  under  my  immediate  inspection, 
and  the  adventures  which  happen  at  them  will  be 
inserted  in  my  paper,  with  due  regard  however  to 
the  character  I  here  profess,  and  with  strict  care  to 
give  no  offence  to  the  parties  concerned. 

Lastly,  As  to  my  learning,  knowledge,  and  other 
qualifications  for  the  office  I  have  undertaken,  I 
shall  be  silent,  and  leave  the  decision  to  my  reader's 
judgment ;  of  whom  I  desire  no  more  than  that  he 
would  not  despise  me  before  he  is  acquainted 
with  me. 

And  to  prevent  this,  as  I  have  already  given  some 
account  what  I  am,  so  I  shall  proceed  to  throw 
forth  a  few  hints  toho  I  am  ;  a  matter  commonly  of 
the  greatest  importance  towards  the  recommenda- 
tion of  all  works  of  literature. 

First,    then.     It   is    very   probable     I    am    lord 

B ke,     This  I  collect  from  my  style  in  writing 

and  knowledge  in  politics.  Again,  it  is  as  probable 
that  I  am  the  b-— — -p  of  ***,  from  my  zeal  for  the 
protestant  religion.  When  I  consider  these,  toge- 
ther with  the  wit  and  humour  which  will  diffuse 
themselves  through  the  whole,  it  is  more  than  pos- 
sible I  may  be  lord   C himself,  or  at  least  he 

may  have  some  share  in  my  paper. 

From  some  or  all  of  these  reasons,  I  am  very 
likely  Mr.  W— n,  Mr.  D— n,  Mr.  L— n,  Mr,  F— g, 
Mr.  T — n,  or  indeed  any  other  person  who  hath  ever 
distinguished  himself  in  the  republic  of  letters. 

This  at  least  is  very  probable,  that  some  of  these 
gentlemen  may  contribute  a  share  of  their  abilities 
to  the  carrying  on  this  work  ;  in  which,  as  nothing 
shall  ever  appear  in  it  inconsistent  with  decency  or 
the  religion  and  true  civil  interest  of  my  country, 
no  person,  how  great  soever,  need  be  ashamed  of 
being  imagined  to  have  a  part,  unless  he  should  be 
weak  enough  to  be  ashamed  of  writing  at  all ;  that 
is,  of  having  more  sense  than  his  neighbours,  or  of 
communicating  it  to  them. 

I  come  now  to  consider  the  only  remaining  ar- 
ticle, viz.  the  price,  which  is  one-third  more  than  my 
contemporary  weekly  historians  set  on  their  labours. 
And  here  I  might,  with  modesty  enough,  insist 
that,  if  I  am  either  what  or  who  I  pretend  to  be,  I 
have  sufficient  title  to  this  distinction.  It  is  well 
known  that,  among  mechanics,  a  much  larger  ad- 
vance is  often  allowed  only  for  a  particvilar  name. 
A  genteel  person  would  not  be  suspected  of  dealing 
with  any  other  than  the  most  eminent  in  his  trade, 
though  he  is  convinced  he  pays  an  additional  price 
by  so  doing.  And  I  hope  the  polite  Avorld,  especially 
when  they  consider  the  regard  to  fashion  which  I 
have  above  professed,  will  not  scruple  to  allow  me 
the  same  pre-eminence. 

But,  in  reality,  this  is  the  cheapest  paper  which 
was  ever  given  to  the  public,  both  in  quality,  of 
which  enough  hath  been  said  already,  and  in  which 
light  a  shilling  would,  I  apprehend,  be  a  more  mo- 
derate price  than  the  three  halfpence  which  is  de- 
manded by  some  others  :  and,  secondly  (which  my 
bookseller  chiefly  insists  on),  in  quantity — as  I  shall 
contain,  he  says,  full  three  times  as  many  letters  as 
the  above-mentioned  papers  ;  and  for  which  reason 
he  at  first  advised  me  to  demand  fourpence  at  least, 


for  that  one  ninth  part  would  be  still  abated  to  the 
public.  To  be  serious,  I  would  desire  my  reader  to 
weigh  fairly  with  himself  whether  he  doth  not  gain 
six  times  the  knowledge  and  amusement  by  my 
paper,  compared  to  any  other ;  and  then  I  think  he 
will  have  no  difficulty  to  determine  in  my  favour. 

Indeed,  the  prudent  part  of  mankind  will  be  con- 
siderable gainers  by  purchasing  my  paper ;  for,  as  it 
will  contain  everything  which  is  worth  their  know- 
ing, all  others  will  become  absolutely  needless  :  and 
I  leave  to  their  determination  whether  three  penny- 
worth of  truth  and  sense  is  not  more  worth  their 
l)urchasing  than  all  the  rubbish  and  nonsense  of  the 
week,  which  will  cost  them  twenty  times  as  much. 
In  other  words,  is  it  not  better  to  give  their  under- 
standing an  entertainment  once  a-week  than  to  sur- 
charge it  every  day  with  coarse  and  homely  fare  % 

I  shall  conclude  the  whole  in  the  words  of  the  fair 
and  honest  tradesman :  Gentlemen,  upon  my  word 
and  honour,  I  can  afford  it  no  cheaper  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  shop  in  town  will  use  you  better 
for  the  price. 

No.  3.    TUESDAY,  Novembek  19,  1745. 
•  Furit  ensis  et  ignis 


Quo  que  caret  flamma  scelerum  est  locus. — Sii<.  Ital. 
The  rebellion  having  long  been  the  universal  sub- 
ject of  conversation  in  this  town,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  what  so  absolutely  engages  our  waking  thoughts 
should  attend  us  to  the  pillow,  and  represent  to  us 
in  dreams  or  visions  those  ideas  which  fear  had 
before  suggested  to  our  minds. 

It  is  natural,  on  all  occasions,  to  have  some  little 
attention  to  our  private  welfare ;  nor  do  I  ever 
honour  the  patriot  the  less  (I  am  sure  I  confide  in 
him  much  the  more)  whose  own  good  is  involved 
in  that  of  the  public.  I  am  not,  therefore,  ashamed 
to  give  the  public  the  following  dream  or  vision, 
though  my  own  little  affairs,  and  the  private  con- 
sequences which  the  success  of  this  rebellion  would 
produce  to  myself,  form  the  principal  object ;  for  I 
believe,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  few  of  my  read- 
ers who  will  not  find  themselves  interested  in  some 
parts  of  it. 

Methought  I  was  sitting  in  my  study,  meditating 
for  the  good  and  entertainment  of  the  public,  with 
my  two  little  children  (as  is  my  usual  course  to 
suffer  them)  playing  near  me,  when  I  heard  a  very 
hard  knock  at  my  door,  and  immediately  afterwards 
several  ill-looked  rascals  burst  in  upon  me,  one  of 
whom  seized  me  with  great  violence,  saying  I  was 
his  prisoner,  and  must  go  with  him.  I  asked  him 
for  what  offence.  "  Have  you  the  impudence  to  ask 
that,"  said  he,  "  when  the  words  true  patriot  lie 
now  before  you  V  I  then  bid  him  show  me  his  war- 
rant. He  answered,  "  There  it  is,"  pointing  to 
several  men  who  were  in  Highland  dresses,  with 
broad  swords  by  their  sides.  My  children  then  ran 
towards  me,  and,  bursting  into  tears,  expressed  their 
concern  for  their  poor  papa.  Upon  which  one  of 
the  ruffians  seized  my  little  boy,  and,  pulling  him 
from  me,  dashed  him  against  the  ground  ;  and  all 
immediately  hurried  me  away  out  of  my  room  and 
house,  before  I  could  be  sensible  of  the  effects  of 
this  barbarity. 

My  concern  for  my  poor  children,  from  whom  I 
had  been  torn  in  the  above  manner,  prevented  me 
from  taking  much  notice  of  any  objects  in  the  streets 
through  which  I  was  dragged  with  many  insults — . 
Houses  burnt  down,  dead  bodies  of  men,  women, 
and  children  strewed  everywhere  as  we  passed,  and 
great  numbers  of  Highlanders  and  popish  priests  in 
their  several  habits,  made,  however,  too  forcible  an 
impression  on  me  to  be  unobserved. 
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My  guard  now  brought  me  to  Newgate,  where 
they  were  informed  that  gaol  was  too  full  to  admit 
a  single  person  more.  I  was  then  conducted  to  a 
large  booth  in  Smithfield,  as  I  thought,  where  I  Avas 
shut  in  with  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  amongst 
Avhom  were  many  of  the  most  considerable  persons 
in  this  kingdom.  Two  of  these  were  in  a  very 
particular  manner  reviled  by  the  Highland  guards 
(for  all  the  soldiers  were  in  that  dress),  and  these 
two  I  presently  recollected  to  be  the  A-chb-sh-p  of 
Y— k  and  the  B— p  of  Win— r. 

As  there  is  great  inconsistency  of  time  and  place 
in  most  dreams,  I  now  found  myself,  by  an  unac- 
countable transition,  in  a  court  which  bore  some 
resemblance  to  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  only  a 
great  cross  was  erected  in  the  middle  ;  and,  instead 
of  those  officers  of  justice  who  usually  attend  that 
court,  a  number  of  Highlanders,  with  drawn  swords, 
stood  there  as  sentinels ;  the  judges  too  Avere  persons 
whose  faces  I  had  never  seen  before.  I  was  obliged, 
I  thought,  to  stand  some  time  at  the  bar,  before  my 
trial  came  on,  the  court  being  busied  in  a  cause  where 
an  abbot  was  plaintiff,  in  determining  the  bounda- 
ries of  some  abbey-land,  which  they  decided  for  the 
plaintiff,  the  chief  justice  declaring  it  was  his  majes- 
ty's pleasure,  in  all  doubtful  cases,  that  judgment 
should  be  in  favour  of  the  church. 

A  charge  of  high  treason  was  then,  I  dreamed, 
exhibited  against  me,  for  having  writ  in  defence  of 
his  present  majesty  king  George,  and  my  paper  of  the 
True  Patriot  was  produced  in  evidence  against  me. 

Being  called  upon  to  make  my  defence,  I  insisted 
entirely  on  the  statute  of  Henry  VH.  by  which  all 
persons  are  exempted  from  incurring  the  penalties  of 
treason  in  defence  of  the  king  de  facto.  But  tlie 
chief  justice  told  me  in  broken  English,  that  if  I  had 
no  other  plea  they  should  presently  overrule  that ; 
for  that  his  majesty  was  resolved  to  make  an  example 
of  all  who  had  any  ways  distinguished  themselves  iii 
opposition  to  his  cause. 

Methought  I  then  replied,  with  a  resolution  which 
I  hope  every  Englishman  would  exert  on  such  an 
occasion,  That  the  life  of  no  man  was  worth 

PRESERVING  LONGER   THAN    IT  WAS   TO  BE  DEFENDED 

EY  THE  KNOWN  LAWS  OF  HIS  COUNTRY  ;  and  that,  if 
the  king's  arbitrary  pleasure  was  to  be  that  law,  I  was 
indifferent  what  he  determined  concerning  myself. 

The  court,  having  put  it  to  the  vote  (for  no  jury,  I 
thought,  attended),  and  unanimously  agreed  that  I 
was  guilty,  proceeded  to  pass  the  sentence  usual  in 
cases  of  high  treason,  having  first  made  many  elo- 
giums  on  the  pope,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and 
the  king,  Avho  was  to  support  both  and  be  supported 
by  them. 

I  was  then  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner, who  stood  ready,  and  was  ordered  to  allow  me 
only  three  hours  to  confess  myself,  and  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  church  of  Rome.  Upon  which  a  priest, 
whose  face  I  remember  to  have  seen  a+  ->  place  called 
an  oratory,  and  who  was,  for  his  good  services,  pre- 
ferred to  be  the  ordinary  of  Newgate,  immediately 
advanced,  and  began  to  revile  me,  saying  I  was  the 
wickedest  heretic  in  the  kingdom,  and  had  exerted 
myself  with  more  impudence  against  his  majesty  and 
his  holiness  than  any  other  person  whatsoever  :  but 
he  added,  as  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  some 
atonement  for  my  impiety  by  being  hanged,  if  I 
would  embrace  his  religion,  confess  myself,  and  re- 
ceive absolution,  I  might  possibly,  after  some  expia- 
tion in  purgatory,  receive  a  final  pardon. 

I  was  heucc  conducted  into  a  dungeon,  where,  by 
a  glimmering  light,  I  saw  many  wretches  my  fellow- 
prisoners,  who,  for  various  crimes,  were  condemned 
to  various  punishments. 


Among  these  appeared  one  in  a  very  ragged  plight, 
whom  I  very  well  knew,  and  who,  the  last  time  1 
saw  him,  appeared  to  live  in  great  affluence  and 
splendour.  Upon  my  inquiring  the  reason  of  his 
being  detained  in  that  region  of  horror,  he  very 
frankly  told  me  it  was  for  stealing  a  loaf.  He  ac- 
knowledged the  fact ;  but  said  he  had  been  obliged 
to  it  for  the  relief  of  his  indigent  family.  "  I  see,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  your  surprise  at  this  change  of  my  for- 
tune ;  but,  you  must  know,  my  whole  estate  was  in 
the  funds,  by  the  wiping  out  of  which  I  was  at  once 
reduced  to  the  condition  in  which  you  now  see  me. 
I  rose  in  the  morning  with  40,000^.  I  had  a  wife 
whom  I  tenderly  loved,  and  three  blooming  daughters. 
The  eldest  was  within  a  week  of  her  marriage,  and 
I  was  to  have  paid  down  10,000(^.  with  her.  At  noon 
I  found  a  royal  decree  had  reduced  me  to  down- 
right beggary.  My  daughter  hath  lost  her  marriage, 
and  is  gone  distracted.  My  wife  is  dead  of  a  broken 
heart,  and  my  poor  girls  have  neither  clothes  to  cover 
them  nor  meat  to  feed  them  :  so  that  I  may  truly 
say  — 

Miser,  O  miser,  omnia  ademit 

Una  dies  infesta  milii  tot  praemia  vitEe." 

Here  methought  he  stopped,  and  a  flood  of  tears 
gushed  from  his  eyes.  I  should  perhaps  have  been 
a  greater  sharer  in  his  sorrow,  had  not  the  considera- 
tion of  his  children's  ruin  represented  to  me  the 
situation  of  my  own.  Good  gods  !  what  were  the 
agonies  I  then  felt,  though  in  a  dream '.  Racks, 
wheels,  gibbets  were  no  longer  the  objects  of  terror. 
My  children  possessed  my  whole  mind,  and  my  fear- 
ful imagination  ran  through  every  scene  of  horror 
which  villains  can  act  on  their  fellow-creatures. 
Sometimes  I  saw  their  helpless  hands  struggling  for 
a  moment  with  a  barbarous  cut-throat.  Here  I  saw 
my  poor  boy,  my  whole  ambition,  the  hopes  and 
prospect  of  my  age,  sprawling  on  the  floor,  and  wel- 
tering in  his  blood  ;  there  my  fancy  painted  my 
daughter,  the  object  of  all  my  tenderness,  prostituted 
even  in  her  infancy  to  the  brutal  lust  of  a  ruffian,  and 
then  sacrified  to  his  cruelty.  Such  were  my  terrors, 
when  I  was  relieved  from  them  by  the  welcome  pre- 
sence of  the  executioner,  who  summoned  me  imme- 
diately forth,  telling  me,  since  I  had  refused  the  as- 
sistance of  the  priest,  he  could  grant  me  no  longer 
indulgence. 

The  first  sight  which  occurred  to  me  as  I  passed 
through  the  streets  (for  common  objects  totally 
escape  the  observation  of  a  man  in  my  present  tem- 
per of  mind)  was  a  young  lady  of  quality,  and  the 
greatest  beauty  of  this  age,  in  the  hands  of  two 
Highlanders,  who  were  struggling  with  each  other 
for  their  booty.  The  lovely  prize,  though  her  hair 
was  dishevelled  and  torn,  her  eyes  swollen  with 
tears,  her  face  all  pale,  and  some  marks  of  blood 
both  on  that  and  her  breast,  which  was  all  naked 
and  exposed,  retained  still  sufficient  charms  to  dis- 
cover herself  to  me,  who  have  always  beheld  her  with 
wonder  and  admiration.  Indeed,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  perfect  beauty  loses  or  acquires 
charms  by  distress.  This  sight  was  matter  of  en- 
tertainment to  my  conductors,  who,  however,  hur- 
ried me  presently  from  it,  as  I  wish  they  had  also 
from  her  screams,  which  reached  my  ears  to  a  great 
distance. 

After  such  a  spectacle  as  this,  the  dead  bodies 
which  lay  everywhere  in  the  streets  (for  there  had 
been,  I  was  told,  a  massacre  the  night  before)  scarce 
made  any  impression  ;  nay,  the  very  fires  in  which 
protestants  were  roasting  were,  in  my  sense,  objects 
of  much  less  horror;  nay,  such  an  effect  had  this 
st^ht  wrought  on  my  mind,  which  hath  been  always 
full  of  the  utmost  tenderness  for  that  charming  sex, 
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that  for  a  moment  it  obliterated  ail  concern  for  my 
children,  from  whom  I  was  to  be  hurried  for  ever 
without  a  farewell,  or  ^\ithout  knowing  in  what  con- 
dition I  left  them,  or  indeed  whether  they  had 
hitherto  survived  the  cruelty  which  now  methought 
raged  everywhere  with  all  the  fury  which  rage,  zeal, 
lust,  and  wanton  lierceness  could  inspire  into  the 
bloody  hearts  of  popish  priest-s,  bigots,  and  barbarians. 
Of  such  a  scene  my  learned  reader  may  see  a  fine 
picture  drawn  by  Silius  Italicus,  in  his  second  book, 
where  he  describes  the  sacking  the  brave  city  of 
Saguntum  by  a  less  savage  army. 

I  then  overheard  a  priest  admonish  the  execu- 
tioner to  exert  the  utmost  rigour  of  my  sentence  to- 
wards me  ;  after  which,  the  same  priest  advancing 
forwards,  and  putting  on  a  look  of  compassion, 
advised  me,  for  the  sake  of  my  soul,  to  embrace 
the  holy  communion.  I  gave  him  no  answer,  and 
he  turned  his  back,  thundering  forth  curses  against 
me. 

At  length  I  arrived  at  the  fatal  place  which  pro- 
mised me  a  speedy  end  to  all  my  sufferings.  Here, 
methought,  I  saw  a  man  who  by  his  countenance 
and  actions  expressed  the  highest  degree  of  despair. 
He  stamped  with  his  feet,  beat  his  face,  tore  his  hair, 
and  uttered  the  most  horrid  execrations.  Upon  in- 
quiring into  the  circumstances  of  this  person,  I  was 
informed  by  one  of  the  by-standers  that  he  was  a 
nonjuror,  who  had  lent  considerable  assistance  to 
the  pretender's  cause,  out  of  principle,  and  was  now 
lamenting  the  consequences  which  the  success  of  it 
had  brought  on  such  honest  gentlemen  as  myself.  My 
informer  added,  with  a  smile,  the  wise  man  expected 
his  majesty  would  keep  his  word  with  heretics. 

The  executioner  then  attempted  to  put  the  rope 
round  my  neck,  when  my  little  girl  entei-ed  my 
bedchamber,  and  put  an  end  to  my  dream  by 
pulling  open  my  eyes,  and  telling  me  that  the  tailor 
had  brought  home  my  clothes  for  his  majesty's 
birthday. 

The  sight  of  my  dear  child,  added  to  the  name  of 
that  gracious  prince,  at  once  deprived  me  of  every 
private  and  public  fear ;  and  the  joy  which  now 
began  to  arise,  being  soon  after  heightened  by  con- 
sideration of  the  day,  the  sound  of  bells,  and  the 
hurry  which  prevailed  everywhere  from  the  eager- 
ness of  all  sorts  of  people  to  demonstrate  their 
loyalty  at  this  season,  gave  me  altogether  as  delight- 
ful a  sensation  as  perhaps  the  heart  of  man  is  capable 
of  feeling  ;  of  Avhich  I  have  the  pleasure  to  know 
every  reader  must  partake  who  hath  had  good-nature 
enough  to  sympathise  with  me  in  the  foregoing  part 
of  this  vision. 

No.  4.— TUESDAY,  November  26,  1745. 
Ambubaiarum  collegia,  pharmacopolae, 
Mendici,  mimi,  balatrones ;  hoc  genus  omne 
MoEstum  et  solicitum  est. — Horace. 

The  author  of  the  "  Serious  Address  to  the  People 
of  Great  Britain"  (a  pamphlet  which  ought  to  be  in 
every  man's  hands  at  this  season)  hath  incontestably 
shown  the  danger  of  this  rebellion  to  all  who  have 
any  regard  for  the  protestant  religion,  or  the  laws 
and  liberties  of  their  country. 

"We  have  further  endeavoured,  in  our  last  paper, 
to  give  a  lively  picture  of  the  utter  misery  and  de- 
solation it  would  introduce,  and  the  insecurity  of 
our  estates,  properties,  lives,  and  families,  under  the 
government  of  an  absolute  popish  prince  (for  abso- 
lute he  would  plainly  be),  introduced  by  the  con- 
quering arms  of  France,  Spain,  and  the  Highlands. 
So  that  every  good  and  worthy  protestant  in  this 
nation  who  is  attached  to  his  religion  and  liberties, 
or  who  hath  any  estate  or  property,  either  in  church- 


lands  or  in  the  funds  (which  includes  almost  every 
man  who  hath  either  estate  or  property  in  tlie  king- 
dom), is  concerned,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  oppose 
the  present  rebellion. 

I  am,  however,  aware  that  there  yet  remains  a 
party  to  be  spoken  to  who  are  not  strictly  concerned 
in  interest  in  any  of  the  preceding  lights:  I  mean 
those  gentlemen  who  have  no  property,  nor  any 
regard  either  for  the  religion  or  liberty  of  their 
country. 

Now  if  I  can  make  it  appear  that  those  persons 
likewise  are  interested  in  opposing  the  pretender's 
cause,  I  think  we  may  then  justly  conclude  he  can- 
not have  a  single  partisan  in  this  nation  (the  most 
bigoted  Roman  Catholics  excepted)  who  is  sensible 
enough  to  know  his  own  good. 

And  first,  the  most  noble  party  of  freethinkers, 
who  have  no  religion,  are  most  heartily  concerned 
to  oppose  the  introduction  of  popery,  which  would 
obtrude  one  on  them,  one  not  only  inconsistent  with 
freethinking,  but  indeed  with  any  thinking  at  all. 
How  would  a  man  of  spirit,  whose  principles  are 
too  elevated  to  worship  the  great  Creator  of  the 
universe,  submit  to  pay  his  adoration  to  a  rabble  of 
saints,  most  of  whom  he  would  have  been  justly 
ashamed  to  have  kept  company  with  while  alive  1 

But,  besides  the  slavish  doctrines  which  he  must 
believe,  or,  at  least,  meanly  pretend  to  believe,  how 
would  a  genius  who  cannot  conform  to  the  little 
acts  of  decency  required  by  a  protestant  church 
support  the  slavish  impositions  of  auricular  confes- 
sion, penance,  fasting,  and  all  the  tiresome  forms 
and  cei-emonies  exacted  by  the  church  of  Rome  "? 

Lastly,  whereas  the  said  freethinkers  have  long 
regarded  it  as  an  intolerable  grievance  that  a  certain 
body  of  men  called  parso7is  should,  for  the  useless 
services  of  praying,  preacliing,  catechising,  and  in- 
structing the  people,  receive  a  certain  fixed  stipend 
from  the  public  which  the  law  foolishly  allows  them 
to  call  their  own :  how  would  these  men  brook  the 
restoration  of  abbey-lands,  impropriations,  and  the 
numberless  flowers  which  the  Reformation  hath 
lopped  off  from  the  church,  and  which  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  popery  would  most  infallibly  re- 
store to  itl 

Again,  there  are  many  worthy  persons  who, 
though  very  little  concerned  for  the  true  liberty  of 
their  country,  have,  however,  the  utmost  respect  for 
what  is  by  several  mistaken  for  it ;  I  mean  licen- 
tiousness, or  a  free  power  of  abusing  the  king, 
ministry,  and  everything  great,  noble,  and  solemn. 

Tlie  impunity  with  which  this  liberty  hath  been 
of  late  years  practised  must  be  acknowledged  by 
every  man  of  the  least  candour.  Indeed,  to  such  a 
degree,  that  power  and  government,  instead  of  being 
objects  of  reverence  and  terror,  have  been  set  up  as 
the  butts  of  ridicule  and  buffoonery,  as  if  they  were 
only  intended  to  be  laughed  at  by  the  people. 

Now  this  is  a  liberty  which  hath  only  flourished 
under  this  royal  family.  His  present  majesty,  as  he 
hath  less  deserved  than  his  predecessors  to  be  the 
object  of  it,  so  he  hath  supported  it  with  more  dig- 
nity and  contempt  than  they  have  done  ;  but  how 
impatient  the  pretender  will  be  under  this  liberty, 
and  how  certainly  he  will  abolish  it,  may  be  con- 
cluded, not  only  from  the  absolute  power  Avhich  he 
infallibly  brings  with  him,  but  from  the  many  ears 
and  noses  which  his  family,  without  such  power, 
have  heretofore  sacrificed  on  these  occasions. 

And  this  is  a  loss  not  only  to  be  deplored  by  those 
men  of  genius  who  have  exerted  and  may  exert  their 
great  talents  this  way.  There  are  many  who,  with- 
out the  capacity  of  writing,  have  that  of  reading, 
and  have  done  their  utmost  to  support  and  encou- 
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rage  such  authors  and  their  works.  These  will  lose 
theit  favourite  amusement,  all  those  laughs  and 
shrugs  whicli  they  have  formerly  vented  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  superiors. 

But  if  these  concerns  sliould  appear  chimerical, 
I  come  now  to  pecuniary  considerations  ;  to  a  large 
body  of  men  whose  whole  trade  would  be  ruined  by 
this  man's  success.  The  reader  will  be,  perhaps,  in 
doubt  what  trade  can  be  carried  on  by  such  persons 
as  I  have  described  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper  : 
how  much  more  will  he  be  surprised  to  hear  that  it 
is  the  principal  trade  which  of  late  years  hath  been 
carried  on  in  this  kingdom  !  To  keep  him  therefore 
no  longer  in  suspense,  I  mean  the  honest  method  of 
selling  ourselves,  which  hath  flourished  so  notably 
for  a  long  time  among  us.  A  business  which  I 
have  ventured  to  call  honest,  notwithstanding  the 
objections  raised  by  weak  and  scrujjulous  people 
against  it. 

I  know,  indeed,  many  answers  have  been  given 
to  these  objections  by  a  late  philosopher  of  great 
eminence,  and  by  the  followers  of  his  school  ;  such 
as,  that  all  mankind  are  rascals  ;  that  they  are  only 
to  be  governed  by  corruption,  &c.  But,  to  say  the 
truth,  there  is  no  occasion  of  having  recourse  to 
these  deep  and  obscure  doctrines  for  this  purpose  ; 
there  is  a  much  fuller  and  plainer  answer  to  be 
given,  and  which  is  founded  on  principles  the  very 
reverse  of  those  which  were  taught  in  this  school, 
namely,  the  principles  of  common  sense  and  com- 
mon honesty  ;  for  if  it  be  granted,  as  surely  it  will 
be,  that  we  are  freemen,  we  have  certainly  a  right  to 
ourselves  ;  and  whatever  we  have  a  right  to  we 
have  also  a  right  to  sell.  And  perhaps  it  was  a 
doubt  in  that  great  philosopher  xchether  we  icere 
freemen  or  no  that  led  him  into  those  doctrines  I 
have  mentioned. 

Now  this  trade,  by  which  alone  so  many  thou- 
sands have  got  an  honest  livelihood  for  themselves 
and  families,  must  be  totally  ruined  ;  for,  if  this  na- 
tion should  be  once  enslaved,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  an  honest  man  to  carry  on  this  business  any 
longer.  A  freeman,  as  hath  been  proved,  may  justly 
sell  himself,  but  a  slave  cannot. 

And  if  a  man  should  be  so  dishonoiu'able  and 
base  as  to  offer  at  carrying  on  this  trade  in  an  en- 
slaved country,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  honesty 
and  all  the  most  solemn  ties  of  slavery,  yet  who 
would  buy  him  °i  The  reasons  against  such  a  pur- 
chase are  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned.  Indeed,  we 
may  say  in  general,  that,  as  it  is  dishonest  in  a  slave 
to  sell,  so  it  is  as  foolish  in  a  slave  to  buy  ;  for,  as  the 
one  hath  no  property  to  part  with,  so  neither  can 
the  other  acquire  any. 

For  these  reasons,  I  think  it  is  visibly  the  interest 
of  all  that  part  of  the  nation  to  whom  I  have  ad- 
dressed myself  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper  to  ex- 
clude popery  and  arbitrary  power. 

There  is,  however,  one  objection  which  I  foresee 
may  and  will  be  made  to  this  conclusion  ;  and  that 
is,  whereas  the  estates  of  all  the  lords  and  commons 
of  this  kingdom  will  be  forfeited,  and  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  conqueror,  and  the  personal  fortunes  of 
all  others  will,  in  the  confusion  at  least,  be  liable  to 
plunder,  that  such  honest  gentlemen  may  have  a 
sufficient  chance  abundantly  to  repair  or  compen- 
sate all  their  losses. 

I  own  there  is  something  very  plausible  in  this 
argument,  and  it  might,  perhaps,  have  great  force, 
if  the  pretender's  son  had  landed  in  England,  as  he 
did  in  Scotland,  and  had  been  pleased  to  place  that 
confidence  in  an  English  rabble  with  which  he  hath 
vouchsafed  rather  to  honour  these  Highland  ban- 
ditti.    In  this  case,  I   grant,  no  man  could  justly 


have  been  blamed  who  had  fixed  the  eyes  of  his 
affection  on  his  neighbour's  estate,  gardens,  house, 
purse,  wife,  or  daughter,  for  joining  the  young  man's 
cause,  provided  the  success  of  it  had  been  probable  ; 
such  a  behaviour  would  then  have  been  highly  con- 
sistent with  all  the  rules  taught  in  that  school  of 
philosophy  above  mentioned,  and  none  but  a  musty 
moralist,  for  whose  doctrine  great  men  have  doubt- 
less an  adequate  contempt,  would  have  condemned 
it. 

But  the  fact  is  otherwise.  The  Highlanders  are 
those  to  whom  he  must  owe  any  success  he  may 
attain ;  these  are  therefore  to  be  served  before 
you,  and  I  easily  refer  to  your  own  consideration, 
when  Rome,  and  France,  and  Spain,  are  repaid 
their  demands,  when  a  vast  army  of  hungry  High- 
landers, and  a  larger  army  of  as  hungry  priests,  are 
satisfied,  how  miserable  a  pittance  will  remain  to 
your  share  !  indeed,  so  small  a  one  must  this  bfl, 
that  the  greatest  adept  in  our  philoso-political 
school  would  tliink  it  scare  worth  his  while  to  sacri- 
fice his  conscience  to  the  certainty  of  obtaining  it. 

These  latter  considerations  I  earnestly  recommend 
to  the  most  serious  attention  of  the  gentlemen  for 
whose  use  this  paper  is  calculated  ;  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  any  argument  for  the  pretender's  cause, 
drawn  from  the  hopes  of  plundering  their  neigh- 
bours, with  which,  perhaps,  some  honest  men  have 
too  fondly  flattered  themselves,  will  have  very  little 
weight  with  any  person.  Nay,  I  must  remind  them 
that  they  will  not  be  suffered  to  rifle  the  very 
churches  themselves,  upon  whose  small  riches  most 
probably  the  said  gentlemen  have  cast  their  eyes. 

It  appears  then  that  none  will  be  or  can  be 
gainers  by  this  rebellion  but  popish  priests  and 
Highlanders  ;  and  I  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  my 
country  to  apprehend  that  her  religion,  liberties,  and 
properties,  can  ever  be  endangered  by  such  adver- 


No.  7.  TUESDAY,  December  17,  1745. 

TO    THE    TRUE    PATRIOT. 

My  worthy  Friend, — I  received  your  paper,  in- 
tituled the  True  Patriot,  numbers  one  and  two,  in- 
closed in  the  franks  of  my  great  and  most  honoured 
patron,  for  which  I  have  the  highest  thanks  for  you 
both.  I  am  delighted,  and  that  greatly,  with  many 
passages  in  these  papers.  The  moderation  which 
you  profess  towards  all  parties  perfectly  becomes  a 
christian.  Indeed  I  have  always  thought  that  mo- 
deration in  the  shepherd  was  the  best,  if  not  only, 
way  to  bring  home  all  the  straggling  sheep  to  his 
flock.  I  have  intimated  this  at  the  vestry,  and  even 
at  visitation  before  the  archdeacon  : 

Sed  Cassandrae  non  creditum  est. 

I  like  your  method  of  placing  a  motto  from  the 
classics  at  the  head  of  every  paper.  It  must  give 
some  encouragement  to  your  readers  that  the  author 
understands,  at  least,  one  line  of  Latin,  which  is 
perhaps  more  than  can  be  safely  predicated  of  every 
writer  in  this  age. 

You  desire  me,  sir,  to  write  you  something  pro- 
per to  be  seen  et  quidem  by  the  public  ;  as  therefore 
a  subject  worthy  their  most  serious  attention  now 
offers  itself,  viz.  the  ensuing  fast  ordained  by  autho- 
rity, I  have  communicated  my  thoughts  to  you 
thereon,  which  you  may  suppress  or  publicate  as 
you  think  meet. 


i^X'"  ^"^  ifyov 


Qioiffiv  \'7riu\a.iJt,iMo;  riXi(rat.         PyTHAGORAS, 
•  Gj  upon  the  work. 


Having  first  prayed  to  the  gods  for  success. 
As  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  reflect  seriously 


THE  TRUE  PATRIOT. 
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on  the  progress  of  the  present  unnatural  rebellion 
without  imputing  such  unparalleled  success  to  some 
other  cause  than  has  yet  appeared,  some  other 
strength  than  what  anj  visible  human  means  hath 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels  ;  so  will  it  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  assign  any  adequate  cause  what- 
soever, without  recurring  to  one  of  whose  great 
efficacy  we  have  frequent  examples  in  sacred  history  ; 
I  mean  the  just  judgment  of  God  against  an  offending 
people. 

And  that  this  is  really  so,  we  may  conclude  from 
these  two  considerations  :  First,  from  the  rapidity  of 
the  rebels'  progress,  so  unaccountable  from  all  human 
means  ;  for  can  history  produce  an  instance  parallel 
to  this,  of  six  or  seven  men  landing  in  a  great  and 
powerful  nation,  in  opposition  to  the  inclination  of 
the  people,  in  defiance  of  a  vast  and  mighty  army  1 
— for  though  the  greater  part  of  this  army  was  not 
then  in  the  kingdom,  it  was  so  nearly  within  call 
that  every  man  of  them  might,  within  the  compass 
of  a  few  days  or  weeks  at  farthest,  have  been  brought 
home  and  landed  in  any  part  it!  If  we  consider,  I 
say,  this  handful  of  men  landing  in  the  most  deso- 
late corner,  among  a  set  of  poor,  naked,  hungry,  dis- 
armed slaves,  abiding  there  with  impunity  till  they 
had,  as  it  were,  in  the  face  of  a  large  body  of  his 
majesty's  troops,  collected  a  kind  of  army  or  rather 
rabble  together ;  if  we  view  this  army  intimidating 
the  king's  forces  from  approaching  them  by  their 
situation  ;  soon  afterwards  quitting  that  situation, 
marching  directly  up  to  the  northern  capital,  and 
entering  it  without  surprise  or  without  a  blow.  If  we 
again  view  this  half-armed,  half-disciplined  mob, 
without  the  assistance  of  a  single  piece  of  artillery, 
march  up  to,  attack,  and  smite  a  superior  number 
of  the  king's  regular  troops,  with  cannon  in  their 
front  to  defend  them.  If  we  consider  them  re- 
turning from  this  complete  victory  to  the  capital, 
which  they  had  before  taken,  there  remaining  for 
near  two  months  in  contempt  of  twelve  millions  of 
people,  above  a  hundred  thousand  of  which  have 
arms  in  their  hands,  and  one-half  of  these  the  best 
troops  in  Europe.  If  we  consider  them  afterwards 
at  the  approach  of  a  large  army  under  a  general  of 
great  experience  and  approved  merit,  bending  their 
course,  though  not  in  a  direct  line,  towards  this 
army  ;  and  then,  by  long  and  painful  marches  over 
almost  inaccessible  mountains,  through  the  worst 
of  roads  in  the  worst  of  seasons ;  by  those  means, 
I  say,  slipping  that  army  and  leaving  it  behind 
them.  If  we  view  them  next  march  on  towards 
another  army,  still  greater,  under  a  young,  brave, 
vigilant,  and  indefatigable  prince,  who  were  ad- 
vancing in  their  front  to  meet,  as  the  others  were  in 
their  rear  to  pursue  them.  If  we  consider,  I  say, 
these  banditti,  not  yet  increased  to  full  6000,  and 
above  a  third  of  these  old  men  and  boys  not  to  be 
depended  on,  proceeding  without  a  check  through 
a  long  tract  of  country,  through  many  towns  and 
cities,  which  they  plundered,  at  least  to  a  degree, 
up  within  a  few  miles  of  this  third  army  sent  to 
oppose  them ;  then,  by  the  advantage  of  a  dark 
night,  passing  by  this  army  likewise,  and  by  a  most 
incredible  march  getting  between  that  and  the  me- 
tropolis, into  which  they  struck  a  terror  scarce  to  be 
credited, — though,  besides  the  two  armies  at  their 
heels,  there  was  still  one  in  this  very  metropolis  in- 
finitely superior  to  these  rebels,  not  only  in  arms 
and  discipline,  but  in  numbers.  "Who,  I  say,  can 
consider  such  things  as  these,  and  retain  the  least 
doubt  whether  he  shall  impute  them  to  a  judgment 
inflicted  on  this  sinful  nation ;  especially  when,  in 
the  second  place,  we  must  allow  such  judgment  to 
be  most  undoubtedly  our  due  1 


To   run    through    every    species    of  crimes   with 
which  our  Sodom   abounds  would  fill  your  whole 
paper.     Indeed,  such  monstrous  impieties  and  ini- 
quities have  I  both  seen  and  heard  of,  within  these 
three  last  years,  during  my   sojourning  in  what   is 
called  the  world,  particularly  the  last  winter,  while 
I  tarried  in  the  great  city,  that,  while  I  verily  believe 
we  are  the  silliest  nation  under  the  heaven  in  every 
other  light,  we  are  wiser  than  Sodom  in  wickedness. 
If  we  would  avoid,   therefore,   that  final  judgment 
which  was  denounced  against  that  city  ;  if  we  Avould 
avoid   that   total    destruction   with   which   we    are 
threatened,  not  remotely  and  at  a  distance,  but  im- 
mediately and  at   hand;    if  we  Avould  pacify  that 
vengeance  which  hath  already  begun  to  operate  by 
sending  rebels,  foreign  enemies,  pestilence,  the  fore- 
runner of  famine    and    poverty,    among   us  ;  if  we 
would  pacify  that  vengeance  which  seems   already 
bent  to  our  destruction,  by  breathing  the  breath  of 
folly  as  well  as  perfidy,    into    the    nostrils   of  the 
great ;  what  have  we  to   do  but   to  set  about  the 
WORK  recommended  by  the  wise  and  pious,  though 
heathen  philosopher,  in   my  motto  1     And  what  is 
THIS  WORK  but  a  thorough  amendment  of  our  lives, 
a  perfect  alteration  of  our  ways!     But  before  we 
begin  this,  let  us,  in  obedience  to  the  rule  of  that 
philosopher,  prescribed  above,  first  apply  ourselves 
by  fasting   and    prayer    to    the  throne  of  offended 
grace.     My  lords  the  bishops  have  wisely  set  apart 
a  particular  day  for   this   solemn   service  —  a  day 
which    I   hope   will   be    kept   universally    through 
this  kingdom,  with  all  those  marks  of  true  piety  and 
repentance   which    our   present   dreadful    situation 
demands.     Indeed,  the  wretch  whose  hard  heart  is 
not  seriously  in  earnest  on  this   occasion  deserves 
no   more    the    appellation   of   a  good   Englishman 
than  of  a  good  churchman  or  a  true  christian.     All 
sober  and  wise   nations   have,    in  times    of  public 
danger,  instituted  certain  solemn  sacrifices   to  their 
gods :  now  the  christian  sacrifices  are  those  of  fast- 
ing and  prayer ;  and  if  ever  these  were  in  a  more 
extraordinary  manner  necessary,  it  is   surely  now, 
when  the  least  refiection  must  convince  us  that  we 
do  in  so  eminent  a  manner  deserve   the  judgment 
of  God,  and  when  we  have  so  much  reason  to   ap- 
prehend  it  is  coming  upon  us.     I  hope,   therefore 
(I  repeat  it  once  more),  that  this  day  will  be  kept 
by  us  ALL  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and  that  not 
a  man  will  dare  refuse  complying  with  those  duties 
which  the  state  requires  of  us  ;  but   I  must  at  the 
same  time  recommend  to  my  countrymen  a  caution, 
that  they  would  not  mistake  the  work  itself  for 
what  is  only  the  beginning  of  or  preface  to  it.     Let 
them  not  vainly  imagine  that,  when  they  have  fasted 
and  prayed  for  a  day,  nay  even  for  an  age,  that  the 
work  is  done.    It  is  a  total  amendment  of  life,  a  total 
change  of  manners,  which  can  bring  the  work  to  a 
conclusion,  or  produce  any  good  effects  from  it.  Here 
again,  to  give  particular  instances  would  be  to  enu- 
merate all  those  vices  which  I  have  already  declined 
recounting,  and  would  be   too  prolix.      They  are 
known,  they  are  obvious ;  and  few  men  who  resolve 
to  amend   their  lives  will,   I  believe,  want  any  as- 
sistance to  discover  what  parts  of  them  stand  in 
need  of  amendment.      I   shall,   however,   point  out 
two  or  three  particula''s,  which  I   the  rather  single 
out,  because  I  have  heard  that  there  are  some  who 
dispute  whether  they  are  really  vices  or  no,  though 
every  polity,  as  well  as  the  christian,  have  agreed 
in  condemning  them  as  such.     The  first  of  these  is 
lying.     The  devil  himself  is,   in  scripture,  said  to 
be  the  father  of  lies  ;  and  liars  are,   perhaps,   some 
of  the  vilest  and  wickedest  children  he  has.     Nay, 
I  think  the  morals  of  all   civilised   nations    have 
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denied  even  the  character  of  a  gentleman  to  a  liar. 
So  heinous  is  this  vice,  that  it  has  not  only  stigma- 
tised particular  persons,  but  whole  communities, 
with  infamy.  And  yet  have  we  not  persons,  ay, 
and  very  great  persons  too,  so  famous  for  it,  that 
their  credit  is  a  jest  and  their  words  mere  wind"? 
I  need  not  point  them  out,  for  they  take  sufficient 
<;are  to  point  out  themselves.  Luxury  is  a  second 
vice  which  is  so  far  from  being  acknowledged  as 
criminal,  that  it  is  ostentatiously  affected.  Now 
this  is  not  only  a  vice  in  itself,  but  it  is  in  reality  a 
privation  of  all  virtue.  For,  first,  in  lower  fortunes 
it  prevents  men  from  being  honest ;  and  in  higher 
situations  it  excludes  that  virtue  without  which  no 
man  can  be  a  christian,  namely,  charity.  For,  as 
surely  as  charity  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins,  so 
must  a  multitude  of  dishes,  pictures,  jewels,  houses, 
horses,  servants,  &c.,  cover  all  charity.  I  remember 
dining  last  winter  at  a  great  man's  table,  where  we 
had,  among  many  others,  one  dish  the  expense  of 
which  would  have  provided  very  liberally  for  a  poor 
family  a  whole  twelvemonth.  In  short  I  never  saw, 
during  my  abode  in  the  great  city,  a  single  man 
who  gave  me  reason  to  think  that  he  would  have 
enabled  himself  to  be  charitable  by  retrenching  the 
most  idle  superfluity  of  his  expense.  Perhaps  the 
large  subscriptions  which  have  prevailed  all  over 
the  kingdom  at  this  season  may  be  urged  as  an  in- 
stance of  charity.  To  this  I  answer,  in  the  words 
of  a  very  great  and  generous  friend  of  mine,  M'lio 
disclaimed  all  merit  from  a  very  liberal  subscription, 
saying,  "  It  was  rather  sense  than  goodness  to  sa- 
crifice a  small  part  for  the  security  of  the  whole." 
Now,  true  charity  is  of  another  kind  ;  it  has  no  self- 
interested  motives,  pursues  no  immediate  return 
nor  worldly  good,  well  knowing  that  it  is  laying  up 
a  much  surer  and  much  greater  reward  for  itself. 
But,  indeed,  who  wonders  that  men  are  so  back- 
ward in  sacrificing  any  of  their  wealth  to  their  con. 
sciences,  who  before  had  sacrificed  their  consciences 
to  the  acquisition  of  that  very  wealth  1  Can  we  ex- 
pect to  find  charity  in  an  age  when  scarce  any  re- 
fuse to  own  the  most  profligate  rapaciousness "?  when 
no  man  is  ashamed  of  avowing  the  pursuit  of  riches 
through  every  dirty  road  and  track  'i  To  speak  out, 
in  an  age  when  everything  is  venal  ;  and  when 
there  is  scarce  one  among  the  mighty  who  would 
not  be  equally  ashamed  at  being  tliought  not  to  set 
soma  price  on  himself  as  he  would  at  being  imagined 
to  set  too  low  a  one  1  This  is  an  assertion  whose 
truth  is  too  well  known.  Indeed,  my  four  years' 
knowledge  of  the  world  hath  scarce  furnished  me 
with  examples  of  any  other  kind.  I  believe  I  have 
already  exceeded  my  portion  of  hourglass  ;  I  shall 
therefore  reserve  what  I  have  farther  to  say  on  this 
Bubject  to  some  other  opportunity. — I  am,  &c. 

Abraham  Adams. 


THE  TRUE  PATRIOT. 


No.  9.     TUESDAY,  December  31,  1745. 

Non  hoc  ista  sibi  tempus  spectacula  poscit. — Virg. 
The  following  letter  came  attended  with  a  small 
present  of  Bologna  sausages,  Naples  soap,  Florence 
oil,  and  a  paper  of  maccaroni : — 

"  SiGNiOR  Sae, —  ]SIe  be  inform  dat  you  be  de 
patriat,  dat  is  to  say,  van  parson  who  take  part  for 
de  muny ;  now,  sar,  dat  be  commodity  me  did  for- 
get to  bring  over  vid  me  ;  but  ven  me  ave  got  one 
two  thousand  pound  me  sal  send  you  sum  ;  me  de- 
sire, darefor,  dat  you  woud  rite  sumting  to  recomend 
de  opera,  or  begar  me  sal  be  oblige  to  go  back  to 
Italy  like  one  fool  as  me  did  cum,  and  dey  will  laff" 
at  me  for  bring  no  muny  from  an  country  vich  ave 


give  so  much  muny  for  song.— Me  he,  signior  sar, 
of  your  excellence  de  most  umble  sclave, 

"  GiovANi  Cantilena." 

Though  I  by  no  means  admit  that  character  of 
patriotism  which  the  signior  hath  conceived,  whe- 
ther in  Italy  or  England  I  will  not  determine,  yet 
as  I  think  it  one  part  of  integrity  to  dare  oppose 
popular  clamour,  I  shall,  in  compliance  with  my 
good  friend,  and  in  return  for  this  kind  present, 
ofi'er  such  thoughts  as  occur  to  me  in  favour  of  a 
diversion  against  which  so  much  disgust  seems  to 
prevail  at  this  season. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  I  think  it  should  be  con- 
sidered that  these  poor  Italians,  whose  property  is 
their  throats,  did  not  come  over  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, but  were  invited  hither.  Nor  is  the  rebel- 
lion a  sufficient  excuse  to  send  them  back  unre- 
warded, since  the  poverty  and  distress  of  this  nation, 
even  before  this  rebellion,  occasioned  by  debts,  wars, 
and  almost  every  public  calamity,  must  have  deterred 
any  persons  from  such  an  undertaking,  who  had  not 
resolved  to  have  an  opera  at  any  rate  and  in  any 
situation. 

But,  perhaps,  this  melancholy  situation  ot  our 
affairs  was  a  principal  reason  for  the  introduction 
of  this  opera.  Is  anything  more  proper  to  soften 
and  compose  the  mind  in  misfortunes  than  music  ? 
Hath  it  not  always  been  found  the  most  effectual 
remedy  in  grief?  and  was  accordingly  used  as  such 
by  the  great  Nero,  to  calm  and  compose  the  agonies 
of  his  mind  while  his  own  city  was  in  flames  ;  and 
Homer  informs  us  that  Achilles  used  to  assuage 
the  M'l-ath  and  impetuosity  of  his  temper  by  the 
music  Avhich  old  Chiron  had  taught  him.  Nay,  it 
hath  been  prescribed  by  physicians  as  a  medicine 
for  a  diseased  mind ;  and  we  are  told  by  Josephus 
that,  "  when  Saul  was  agitated  with  fits,  like  a 
dffimoniac,  his  physicians,  not  being  able  to  give 
any  natural  or  philosophical  account  of  the  distemper, 
only  advised  the  having  somebody  about  him  that 
could  sing  or  play  upon  the  harp  well,  that  might 
be  ready  at  hand  to  give  him  the  diversion  of  an 
hymn  or  an  air.  This  advice  was  taken,  and  David 
sent  for,  who  by  his  voice  and  harp  cured  the 
patient." 

The  great  power  over  the  passions  which  the 
ancient  philosophers  assigned  to  music  is  almost 
too  well  known  to  be  mentioned.  Socrates  learned 
to  sing  in  his  old  age.  Plato  had  so  high  an  opi- 
nion of  music  that  he  considered  the  application  of 
it  to  amusement  only  as  a  high  perversion  of  its 
institution  ;  for  he  imagined  it  given  by  the  gods 
to  men  for  much  more  divine  and  nobler  purposes. 
And  Pythagoras  (to  mention  no  more)  is  known  to 
have  held  that  virtue,  peace,  health,  and  all  other 
good  things,  was  nothing  but  harmony.  Hence, 
perhaps,  arose  that  notion  maintained  by  some  of 
the  Greeks,  from  observing  the  sympathy  between 
them,  that  the  soul  of  man  was  something  very  like 
the  sound  of  a  fiddle. 

And  this  power  of  music  is  not  only  capable  of 
exercising  to  allay  and  compose,  it  is  altogether  as 
efficacious  in  rousing  and  animating  the  passions. 
Thus  Xenophantus  is  recorded  to  have  incited 
Alexander  to  arms  with  his  music.  And  Plutarch, 
in  his  Laconic  Apophthegms,  tells  us  that  Agesilaus 
being  asked  why  the  Spartans  marched  (or  rather 
danced)  up  to  the  enemy  to  some  tune  1  answered 
that  music  discovered  the  brave  man  from  the 
coward ;  for  those  same  notes  Avhich  made  the 
eyes  of  the  valiant  sparkle  with  fire  overspread  the 
timorous  face  with  paleness,  and  every  other  mark 
of  terror. 

This,  therefore,  is  a  second  good  reason  for  an 
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opera  at  present,  provided  the  music  be  properly 
adapted  to  the  times,  be  chiefly  martial,  and  consist 
mostly  of  trumpets  and  kettle-drums.  The  subject 
likewise  of  the  drama  (though  that  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  a  matter  of  little  consequence  in  those 
compositions)  may  lend  some  assistance ;  as,  sup- 
pose, for  instance,  the  famous  opera  in  which  the 
celebrated  Nicolini  formerly  killed  a  lion  with  so 
much  bravery  should  be  revived  on  this  occasion. 
Such  an  example  would  almost  animate  the  ladies, 
nay,  even  the  beaux,  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of 
their  country. 

And  what  are  the  objections  wliich  our  antimu- 
sical  enemies  make  to  this  entertainment  1 

First,  I  apprehend  it  hath  been  said  that  the 
softness  of  Italian  music  is  calculated  to  enervate 
the  mind.  This  hath  been  obviated  already.  But, 
admitting  the  objection  true,  where  is  its  validity 
when  we  consider  of  what  persons  the  audiences 
will  be  composed  ?  for  not  only  the  common  sol- 
diers but  all  inferior  officers  are  excluded  by  the 
price.  Indeed,  the  audience  at  an  opera  consists 
chiefly  of  fine  gentlemen,  fine  ladies,  and  their  ser- 
vants, and,  except  a  few  general  officers,  whose 
courage  we  ought  to  imagine  superior  to  the  power 
of  a  languishing  air,  scarce  a  person  is  ever  present 
who  is  likely  to  see  a  camp  or  handle  a  musket ; 
unless  the  opera,  by  being  regulated  as  above, 
should  inspire  a  martial  spirit  into  them. 

Secondly,  it  is  said  that  the  immoderate  expense 
of  this  diversion,  at  a  season  when  poverty  f;preads 
its  black  banner  over  the  whole  nation,  and  when 
much  the  greater  part  ?*  reduced  to  the  most  mi- 
serable degrees  of  wait  and  necessity,  is  an  argu- 
ment of  most  abandoned  extravagance  and  indecent 
profligacy,  scarce  to  be  equalled  by  any  example 
in  history. 

This  I  conceive  is  the  objection  on  which  our 
adversaries  principally  rely.  I  shall  apply  myself 
therefore  in  a  very  particular  manner  to  answer  it. 

And  here  I  must  premise  that  this  objection  pro- 
ceeds on  a  tacit  admission  of  what  is  by  no  means 
true,  viz.,  that  the  sums  expended  on  an  opera  sub- 
scription would  otherwise  be  employed  in  the  public 
service  of  the  nation,  or  at  least  in  private  charity 
to  some  of  the  numberless  objects  of  it. 

But  this  would  certainly  not  be  the  case  ;  for  the 
person  who  could  think  of  promoting  such  a  diver- 
sion in  the  midst  of  so  much  calamity  must  have 
neither  heart  nor  head  good  enough  to  feel  the  dis- 
tresses of  a  fellow-creature,  much  less  to  relieve 
them ;  and  surely  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  these 
people  will  advance  anything  in  defence  of  his 
majesty  when  they  fly  in  his  sacred  face  by  attempt- 
ing an  opera,  though  he  hath  himself  (or  I  am 
grossly  misinformed)  been  pleased  to  declare  it  is 
not  now  a  time  for  operas. 

We  must  therefore  conclude  that  this  money,  if 
not  exhausted  for  the  present  good  purpose,  would 
either  remain  dormant  in  the  purse  of  its  owner, 
or  would  otherwise  be  sacrificed  at  cards,  or  la- 
vished on  some  less  innocent  article  of  luxury  or 
wantonness. 

The  expense  then  of  this  entertainment,  however 
great  it  should  be,  will  not  injure  the  public.  On 
the  contrary,  such  will  be  its  political  utility  that  I 
question  whether  this  opera  may  not  preserve  the 
nation. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  can  anything  tend  more  to 
raise  the  public  credit  abroad,  or  so  effectually  to 
refute  the  slanders  of  those  enemies  who  have  en- 
deavoured to  represent  us  in  a  bankrupt  condition, 
than  this  very  undertaking?  It  hath  been  esteemed 
a  master-stroke  of  Roman  policy,  as  well  as  great- 


ness, that  in  their  highest  distress  they  endeavoured 
by  all  kinds  of  art  to  insinuate  their  great  strength 
and  assert  their  independency  ;  for  which  purpose 
was  that  ever  memorable  puff  with  which  they  re- 
fused the  presents  of  king  Hiero  after  the  battle 
of  Thrasymene. 

I  cannot  help  regarding  our  sending  for  a  troop 
of  Italian  singers  in  this  time  of  distress  as  a  state 
puff  of  the  same  kind.  Indeed  I  am  convinced  it 
was  done  with  this  design  ;  for  are  not  the  very 
persons  who  are  the  forwardest  in  promoting  this 
diversion  courtiers,  and  consequently  friends  to  the 
present  establishment'?  Are  they  not  people  of 
fortune,  and  therefore  highly  interested  in  the  pre- 
servation of  national  credit'?  Nor  can  1  help  ob- 
serving, as  a  proof  of  the  policy  of  this  measure, 
another  piece  of  state  craft,  tending  to  show  our 
great  inward  strength  and  security ;  for,  while  we 
sent  for  this  troop  of  singers  into  England,  we  left 
several  troops  of  our  soldiers  abroad.  And  in  what 
part  of  Europe  could  this  policy  be  played  off  with 
such  advantage  as  in  Italy,  where  our  principal  ene- 
mies reside,  and  where  the  scheme  of  our  destruc- 
tion is  supposed  to  have  been  laid?  The  success 
with  which  this  scheme  hath  been  attended  must 
have  answered  our  expectation,  since  it  is  apparent 
by  the  arrival  of  these  singers  that  they  are  fairly 
taken  in,  and  imposed  upon  to  believe  we  have  still 
as  much  money  as  ever. 

In  this  light  then  the  opera,  and  those  who  en- 
courage it,  will  deserve  our  highest  encomiums  ; 
and  the  subscription  to  it  may  be  ranked  with  the 
other  public  subscriptions  at  this  season.  And  in 
this  light  we  ought  to  see  the  intention  of  those 
who  have  promoted  it  for  the  reasons  above  men- 
tioned :  to  which  I  will  add  the  humane  maxim 
of  always  assigning  the  best  motive  possible  to  the 
actions  of  every  one. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  shovild  we  be  so  cruel  to 
deny  any  such  good  purpose  to  be  at  the  bottom  ; 
nay,  should  we  derive  this  desire  of  an  opera  at 
present  from  the  most  depraved  levity  of  mind,  an 
utter  insensibility  of  public  good  or  evil,  yet  we  may 
still  draw  advantages  from  our  opera,  though  I  must 
own  I  could  be  scarce  sanguine  enough  to  derive 
them  from  design.  For  could  it  be  imagined  of 
any  nation,  at  such  a  season  of  danger  and  distress 
(which  I  decline  painting  at  length,  as  the  picture  is 
disagreeable  and  already  sufficiently  known),  that 
considerable  numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  instead  of 
contributing  all  the  assistance  in  their  several  capa- 
cities to  the  public,  should  employ  their  time  and 
their  money  in  endeavouring  to  promote  an  expen- 
sive foreign  diversion,  composed  of  all  the  ingre- 
dients of  softness  and  luxury,  such  a  nation  would 
not  be  worth  invading.  No  powerful  prince  could 
look  on  such  a  people  with  any  eyes  of  fear  or  jea- 
lousy, nor  no  wise  one  would  send  his  subjects 
among  them  for  fear  of  enervating  their  minds  and 
debauching  their  morals. 

Such  a  nation  could  inspire  no  other  ideas  into 
its  neighbours  than  those  of  contempt  and  ridicule. 
We  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  silly  swan,  whose 
last  breath  goes  out  in  a  cantata.  And  as  nothing 
but  wanton  cruelty  could  move  any  power  to  attack 
us,  so  would  the  conquest  of  us  be  no  less  infamous 
than  barbarous  ;  and  we  should,  from  the  same  rea- 
son, be  as  safe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  France  as  the 
little  commonwealth  of  Lucca  was  in  that  of  her 
great  sister  of  Rome. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  am  for  an  opera ;  but  I 
must  then  insist  on  it  that  we  strike  up  immediately, 
otherwise  I  must  desire  that  ghost  of  an  advertise- 
ment, calling  for  latter  payment  from  the  subscribers, 
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which  hath  haunted  the  puhlic  papers  this  month, 
without  having  (as  it  seems)  been  spoken  to  by  any 
one,  to  disappear  immediately ;  for  I  would  by  no 
means  have  all  Europe  imagine  that  we  want  no- 
thing to  establish  our  opera  at  present,  but  money. 

No.  10.  TUESDAY,  Ja.nuarv  7,  1746. 
Til  Jupiter,  quern  statorem  hujus  urbis  atque  imperii  vere 
nominamus!  hunc  et  hujus  socios  a  tuis  aris  cetensque 
templis  a  tectis  urbis  ac  mnenibus,  a  vita  fortunisque  civium 
omnium  arcebis  :  et  omnesbonorum  inimicos,  hostes  patna;, 
1  itrones  Italise,  sceleium  foedere  inter  se  ae  nefaria  societate 
conjunetos,  aiternis  suppliciis,  vivos  mortuosque  mactabis.— 
Cic.  IN  L.  Catil. 

TO  THE  TRUE  PATRIOT. 

Dec.  14,  1745. 

Dear  Sir, — Though  I  live  on  a  small  fortune,  in  great 
obscurity,  yet  T  cannot  but  be  iiiterested  in  our  present 
troubles.  My  thoughts  sometimes  lead  me  to  meditate 
what  we  are  likely  to  expect,  should  success  attend 
the  present  ravagers  of  our  country.  Nay,  I  have 
even  o'one  so  far  as  to  suppose  them  actual  victors, 
and  have  in  this  light  framed  an  imaginary  journal 
of  events,  with  which  I  here  present  you,  as  with  a 
waking  dream. 

The  person  of  my  drama,  or  journalist,  I  suppose 
to  be  an  honest  tradesman,  living  in  the  busy  part 

of  the  city. 

January  1,  1746. 

This  day  the  supposed  conqueror  was  proclaimed 
at  Stocks  market  amidst  the  loud  acclamations  of 
Highlanders  and  friars.  I  was  enabled,  from  my  owni 
windows,  to  view  this  ceremony  ;  Walbrook  church, 
the  Mansion-house,  and  several  others  adjoining, 
having  been  burnt  and  razed  in  the  massacre  of  last 
week.  Father  O' Blaze,  an  Irish  dominican,  read 
upon  the  occasion  a  speech  out  of  a  paper,  which 
he  styled  an  extempore  address.  Melancholy  as  I 
was,  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  one  of  his  expres- 
sions ;  when  speaking  of  the  new  year,  he  talked  of 
Janus's  faces,  each  of  which  looked  both  backward 
and  forward. 

Jan.  2.  A  proclamation  issued  for  a  free  parlia- 
ment (according  to  the  declaration)  to  meet  the  20th 
instant.  The  twelve  judges  removed,  and  twelve 
new  ones  appointed ;  some  of  whom  had  scarce 
ever  been  in  Westminster-hall  before. 

Jan.  3.  Queen  Anne's  statue  in  St.  Paul's  church- 
yard taken  away,  and  a  large  crucifix  erected  in  its 
room. 

Jan.  4,  5,  6.  The  cash,  transfer-books,  &c.,  removed 
to  the  Tower,  from  the  Bank,  South-sea,  and  India 
houses,  which,  'tis  reported,  are  to  be  turned  into 
convents. 

Jan.  10.  Three  anabaptists  committed  to  New- 
gate, for  pulling  do-\vn  the  crucifix  in  St.  Paul's 
churchyard. 

Jan.  12.  Being  the  fii-st  Sunday  after  Epiphany, 
father  Macdagger,  the  royal  confessor,  preached  at 
St.  James's — sworn  afterwards  of  the  privy-council 
— arrived  the  French  ambassador  with  a  numerous 
retinue. 

Jan.  20.  The  free  parliament  opened — the  speech 
and  addresses  filled  Avith  sentiments  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty.  An  act  of  grace  proposed  from  the 
crown,  to  pardon  all  treasons  committed  under  pre- 
text of  any  office,  civil  or  military,  before  the  first 
declarations  being  promulgated,  which  was  in  the 
Isle  of  Mull,  about  nineteen  months  ago.  The 
judges  consulted  whether  all  persons  throughout 
Great  Britain  were  intended  to  be  bound  by  this 
promulgation,  as  being  privy  to  it.  'Twas  held  they 
were,  because  ignorantia  legis  non  excusat. 

Jan.  22.  Three  members,    to  wit,   Mr.   D n, 

Mr.  P — t,  and  Mr.  L n,   were   seized   in   their 


houses  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  hy  a  warrant  from 
a  secretary  of  state.  The  same  day  I  heard  another 
great  man  was  dismissed  from  his  place,  but  his 
name  I  could  neither  learn  nor  guess. 

Jan.  23.  His  highness  sends  a  message  to  the 
house  that  he  would  make  no  further  removals  till  he 
saw  better  reason. 

Jan.  24.  A  great  court  at  St.  James's,  at  which 
were  present  *  and  *  and  *  and  *  and  *,  and  all 
kissed  hands. 

Jan.  25.  The  three  anabaptists  above  mentioned 
tried  for  their  offence,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 
Executed  the  same  day,  attended  by  Mr.  Machenly 
the  ordinary.  Their  teacher,  Mr.  Obadiah  Washum, 
the  currier,  was  refused  access  from  their  first  com- 
mitment. 

Jan.  26.  This  day  the  Gazette  informs  us  that 
Portsmouth,  Berwick,  and  Plymouth,  were  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  French  commissaries,  as  cautionary 
towns  ;  and  also  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  with  their 
guns  and  rigging,  piu'suant  to  treaty. 

Jan.  27.  Tom  Blatch,  the  old  smallcoal-man, 
committed  to  the  Compter,  for  a  violent  assault  on 
father  Macdagger  and  three  young  friars.  'Twas 
the  talk  about  town  that  they  had  attempted  the 
chastity  of  his  daughter  Kate. 

Jan.  28.  A  bill  brought  into  the  commons,  and 
twice  read  the  same  day,  to  repeal  the  act  of  habeas 
corpus,  and  that  by  which  the  writ  de  haeretico 
comburendo  was  abolished.  A  mutiny  the  same 
day  among  the  Highlander  soldiers — quelled  by 
doubling  their  pay. 

Jan.  31.  The  above  bill  passed,  and  the  royal 
assent  given.  A  motion  made  about  the  restoration 
of  abbey  lands,— rejected  by  the  lords  ;  seven  Eng- 
lish Roman  Catholic  peers  being  in  the  majority. 

February  1.  All  peerages  declared  void  since  the 
revolution,  and  24  new  peers  created,  without  a  foot 
of  land  in  the  island.  A  second  mutiny  among  the 
soldiery. 

Feb.  2.  Long-acre  and  Covent-garden  allotted  out 
in  portions  to  the  Highland  guards.  Two  watermen 
and  a  porter  committed  to  the  Lollards'  tower  at 
Lambeth  for  heresy. 

Feb.  3.  Father  Poignardini,  an  Italian  Jesuit, 
made  privy-seal.  A  bill  proposed  against  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  to  place  the  nomination  of  jurors, 
except  from  challenge,  in  the  crown.  Several  cathoUc 
lords  and  gentlemen,  being  English,  quit  the  court 
and  retire  into  the  country.  More  heretics  sent  to 
Lambeth. 

Feb.  5.  A  promotion  of  18  general  officers,  three 
only  of  which  were  English.  Lord  John  Drummond 
made  colonel  of  the  First  regiment  of  foot  guards, 
the  duke  of  Perth  of  the  second,  the  lord  George 
Murray  of  the  third. 

Feb.  6.  Various  grants  passed  the  privy- seal  of 
lands  in  various  counties  to  generals,  ecclesiastics, 
and  other  favourites,  all  foreigners. 

Feb.  9.  A  petition  from  various  persons,  sufferers 
by  the  said  grants,  setting  forth  their  fidelity  to  the 
government,  and  that  particularly  in  the  late  trou- 
bles, though  they  had  never  entered  into  any 
schemes  in  favour  of  his  present  highness,  yet  they 
had  constantly  declined  all  subscriptions,  associa- 
tions, &c.,  to  his  prejudice.  Father  Macdagger 
brought  them  for  answer,  that  the  associators  and 
subscribers  had  at  least  shown  their  attachment  to 
some  government,  but  that  an  indifference  to  all 
government  deserved  favour  from  none,  and  that 
therefore  their  petition  was  rejected. 

Feb.  13.  Four  heretics  burnt  in  Smithfield. — Mr. 
Machenly  attended  them,  assisted  on  this  extraor- 
dinary occasion  by  father  O'Blaze,  the  dominican. 
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Feb.  19.  Rumours  of  a  plot.  More  heretics  com-- 
mitted.  The  judges  declare  the  power  of  the  crown 
to  suspend  laws.  Father  Macdagger  made  president 
of  Magdalen  college  in  Oxford. 

Feb.  21.  Four  lords  and  two  commoners  taken 
into  custody  for  the  plot,  all  English,  and  two  of 
them  Roman  catholics.  The  deanery  of  Christ 
church  given  to  father  Poignardini,  and  the  bishop- 
rics of  Winchester  and  Ely  to  the  general  of  the 
Jesuits'  order,  resident  in  Italy. 

Feb.  28.  Six  more  heretics  burnt  in  Smithfield. 
A  fresh  motion  made  to  restore  the  abbey  lands — 
carried  in  the  lords'  house,  but  rejected  by  the 
commons.  Several  members  of  the  lower  house  sent 
to  the  Tower  by  a  secretary  of  state's  warrant,  and 
the  next  day  expelled,  and  fined  by  the  privy  council 
lOOO;.  each. 

March  1.  The  French  ambassador  made  a  duke, 
•with  precedence.  The  motion  for  restoring  abbey 
lands  carried,  and  an  address  of  both  houses  pre- 
pared upon  the  occasion.  Cape  Breton  given  back 
to  tne  French,  and  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon  to  the 
Spaniards. 

March  2.  Seven  more  heretics  burnt.  A  message 
from  the  crown,  desiring  the  advice  of  the  free  par- 
liament touching  the  funds.  An  humble  address 
immediately  voted  by  way  of  answer,  praying  that 
his  highness  would  take  such  methods  as  they 
might  be  effectually  and  speedily  aiuiihilated. 

March  4.  An  eminent  physician  fined  200  marks 
in  the  king's  bench,  for  an  inuendo  at  Batson's 
that  Bath-water  was  preferable  to  holy-water.  Three 
hundred  Highlanders,  of  the  opj)Osite  party,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  massacred  in  Scotland. 
The  pope's  nuncio  arrived  this  evening  at  Green- 
wich. 

March  7.  The  pope's  nuncio  makes  his  public 
entry  :  met  at  the  Royal  Exchange  by  my  lord  mayor 
(a  Frenchman)  with  the  aldermen,  who  have  all  the 
honour  to  kiss  his  toe  :  proceeds  to  Paul's  church- 
yard ;  met  there  by  father  O'Blaze,  who  invites  him, 
in  the  name  of  the  new  vicar-general  and  his  doctors, 
to  a  combustio  hereticorum,  just  then  going  to  be 
celebrated.  His  eminence  accepts  the  offer  kindly, 
and  attends  them  to  Smithfield,  where  the  ordinary 
is  introduced  and  well  received.  The  nuncio  pro- 
ceeds thence  to  St.  James's,  where  he  had  been 
expected  for  five  hours — the  nobility  and  great  officers 
of  state  all  admitted  to  kiss  his  toe.  A  grand  office 
opened  the  same  night  in  Drury-lane  for  the  sale 
of  pardons  and  indulgences. 

March  9.  My  little  boy  Jacky  taken  ill  of  the  itch. 
He  had  been  on  the  parade  with  his  godfather  the 
day  before,  to  see  the  life-guards,  and  had  just 
touched  one  of  their  plaids. 

March  12.  His  highness  sends  a  message  to  the 
commons,  acquainting  them  with  his  design  of 
equipping  a  large  fleet  for  the  assistance  of  his  good 
brother  of  France,  and  for  that  purpose  demanding 
two  millions  to  be  immediately  raised  by  a  capitation. 
A  warm  debate  thereon.  His  highness  goes  to  the 
house  of  commons  at  12  at  night,  places  himself  in 
the  speaker's  chair,  and  introduces  the  French  am- 
bassador. His  excellency  makes  a  long  speech, 
setting  forth  the  many  services  which  his  master  had 
done  this  nation,  and  the  great  good-will  he  had 
always  borne  towards  them,  and  concluding  with 
many  haughty  menaces,  in  case  they  should  prove 
ungrateful  for  all  his  favours.  He  is  seconded  by 
the  laird  of  Keppoch,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
The  speaker  stands  up,  and  utters  the  word  privilege, 
upon  which  he  is  sent  to  the  Tower,  Then  Mr. 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  moved  that  the  mem- 
bers against  the  motion  might  have  leave  to  with- 


draw; and,  several  having  left  the  house,  the  ques- 
tion was  put,  and  carried  in  the  affirmative,  nemine 
contradicente, 

March  16.    Lord    C.    J.    W les   and    admiral 

V n  hanged  at  Tybupn.      Several  others  were 

reprieved  on  the  merit  of  having  been  enemies  to 
those  two  great  men,  and  were  only  ordered  to  be 
whipped  at  the  cart's  tail. 

March  1 7.  Fresh  rumours  of  a  plot — a  riot  in  the 
city — a  rising  in  the  north — a  descent  in  the  west — 
confusions,  uproars,  commitments,  hangings,  burn- 
ings, &c.  &c. 

— verbum  non  amplius  addam. 


No.  11.     TUESDAY,  Januauy  14,  1746. 

EURIP.  IN  PHCENISS. 
TO  THE  TRUE  PATRIOT. 

Sir, — I  am  a  citizen,  a  haberdasher  by  trade,  and 
one  of  those  persons  to  whom  the  world  allow  the 
epithets  of  wise  and  prudent.  And  I  enjoy  this 
character  the  more  as  I  can  fairly  assure  myself  I 
deserve  it ;  nor  am  indebted  on  this  account  to  any- 
thing but  my  own  regular  conduct,  unless  to  the 
good  instructions  with  which  my  father  launched 
me  into  the  world,  and  upon  which  I  formed  this 
grand  principle,  "  That  there  is  no  real  value  in 
anything  but  money." 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  may  be  argued  from 
hence,  that  it  is  the  only  thing  in  the  value  of  which 
mankind  are  agreed ;  for,  as  to  all  other  matters, 
while  they  are  held  in  high  estimation  by  some,  they 
are  disregarded  and  looked  on  as  cheap  and  worth- 
less by  others.  Nay,  I  believe  it  is  difficult  to  find 
any  two  persons  who  place  an  equal  valuation  on 
any  virtue,  good  or  great  quality,  Avhatever. 

Now,  having  once  established  this  great  rule,  I 
have,  by  reference  to  it,  been  enabled  to  set  a  cer- 
tain value  on  evei-ything  else  ;  in  which  I  have 
governed  myself  by  two  cautions:  1st,  Never  to 
purchase  too  dear  ;  and,  2ndly  (which  is  a  more  un- 
common degree  of  wisdom).  Never  to  overvalue  what 
I  am  to  sell ;  by  which  latter  misconduct  I  have 
observed  many  persons  guilty  of  great  impru- 
dence. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  trouble  you  with  exempli- 
fications of  the  foregoing  rule  in  my  ordinary 
calling :  I  shall  proceed  to  acquaint  you  with  my 
conduct  concerning  those  things  which  some  silly 
people  call  invaluable,  such  as  reputation,  virtue, 
sense,  beauty,  &c.,  all  which  I  have  reduced  to  a 
certain  standard  :  "  for,"  as  your  friend  Mr.  Adams 
says  in  his  letter  on  the  late  fast,  "  I  imagine  every 
man,  woman,  and  thing,  to  have  their  price."  His 
astonishment  at  which  truth  made  me  smile,  as  I 
dare  s-\vear  it  did  you ;  it  is,  indeed,  agreeable 
enough  to  the  simplicity  of  his  character. 

But  to  proceed :— in  my  youth  I  fell  violently 
in  love  with  a  very  pretty  woman.  She  had  a 
good  fortune  ;  but  it  was  500/.  less  than  I  could  with 
justice  demand  j(I  was  heartily  in  love  with  her, 
that's  the  truth  of  it)  ;  I  therefore  took  my  pen  and 
ink  (for  I  do  nothing  without  them),  and  set  down 
the  particulars  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Mrs.  Amey  Fairface  debtor  to  Stephen  Grub. 

£.     s.    d. 
For  fortune,  as  per  marriage        .         .     5000  00  00 

Per  contra  creditor. 
Imprimis,  to  cash       ....     4500  00  00 


Item,  to  beauty  (for  she  had  a  great  ) 
deal,  and  I  had  a  great  value  for  it)  ) 
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Item,  to  Avit  as  per  conversation           .  3  10  00 

Item,  to  her  afft'ction  for  me        .          .  30  00  00 
Item,   to    good    housewifery,  a  sober,! 

chaste  education,  and  being  a  good  >  50  00  00 

workwoman  at  her  needle,  in  all       j 

Item,  to  her  skill  in  music           .         .  1  01  00 

Item,  to  dancing          .         .         -         .  00  00  00 


4683   11  06 


Mrs.  Amey  debtor 
Per  contra  creditor 


5000  00  00 
4683  11  06 


Due  to  balance  .         .         .         .       316  08  06 

You  see,  sir,  I  strained  as  hard  as  possible,  and 
placed  a  higher  value  perhaps  on  her  several  per- 
fections than  others  would  have  done  ;  but  the 
balance  still  remained  against  her,  and  I  was  reduced 
to  the  necessary  alternative  of  sacrificing  that  sum 
for  ever,  or  of  quitting  my  mistress.  You  may 
easily  guess  on  which  a  prudent  man  would  deter- 
mine.— Indeed  1  had  sufficient  reason  to  be  after- 
wards pleased  with  my  prudence,  as  she  proved  to 
be  a  less  valuable  woman  than  I  imagined  ;  for,  two 
years  afterwards,  having  had  a  considerable  loss  in 
trade,  by  which  the  balance  above  was  satisfied,  I 
renewed  my  addresses,  but  the  false-hearted  creature 
(forsooth)  refused  to  see  me. 

A  second  occasion  which  I  had  for  my  pen  and 
ink,  in  this  way,  was  when  the  situation  of  my 
affairs,  after  some  losses,  was  such  that  I  could 
clearly  have  put  ]  500/.  in  my  pocket  by  breaking. 
The  account  then  stood  thus  : — 

£.     s.     d. 
Stephen  Grub,  debtor  to  cash  ,         1500  00  00 

Per  contra  creditor. 
To  danger  to  soul  as  per  perjury      ,  105  00  00 

To  danger  to  body  as  per  felony       .  1000  00  00 

To  loss  of  reputation        .  .  .  500  00  00 

To  conscience  as  per  injuring  others  00  02  06 

To  incidental  charges,  trouble,  &c.  100  00  00 

I  am  convinced  you  are  so  good  a  master  of 
figures,  that  I  need  not  cast  up  the  balance,  which 
must  so  visibly  have  determined  me  to  preserve  the 
character  of  an  honest  man. 

Not  to  trouble  you  with  more  instances  of  a  life 
of  which  you  may  easily  guess  the  whole  by  this 
specimen  (for  it  hath  been  entirely  transacted  by  my 
golden  rule),  I  shall  hasten  to  apply  this  rule,  by 
which  I  suppose  many  other  persons  in  this  city 
conduct  themselves,  to  the  present  times. 

And  here,  sir,  have  we  not  reason  to  suppose 
that  some  good  men,  for  want  of  duly  considering 
the  danger  of  their  property,  &c.,  from  the  present 
rebellion  and  low  state  of  public  credit,  have  been 
too  tenacious  of  tlieir  money  on  the  present  occa- 
sion ;  for,  if  we  admit  that  the  whole  is  in  danger, 
surely  it  is  the  office  of  prudence  to  be  generous  of 
the  lesser  part,  in  order  to  secure  the  greater. 

Let  us  see  how  this  stands  on  paper;  for  thus 
only  we  can  argue  with  certainty. 

Suppose,  then,  the  given  sum  of  your  property  be 
20,000,;. 

The  value  of  securing  this  will  be  more  or  less,  in 
proportion  to  the  danger ;  for  the  truth  of  which  I 
need  only  appeal  to  the  common  practice  of  insur- 
ance. 

If  the  chance  then  be  twenty  to  one,  it  follows 
that  the  value  of  insurance  is  at  an  average  with 
1000?.,  and  proportionally  more  or  less  as  the  danger 
is  greater  or  less. 

There  are,  besides,  two  other  articles,  which  I 
had  like  to  have  forgot,  to  which  every  man  almost 
affixes  some  value.     These  are  religion  and  liberty. 


Suppose  therefore  we  set  down 

£.     s.     d. 

Religion  at 00  15  00 

And  liberty  at 00  02  06 

And  I  think  none  but  a  profligate  fellow  can 
value  them  at  a  lower  rate  ;  it  follows,  that  to  secure 
them  from  the  same  proportion  of  danger  as  above 
is  worth  lO^-d. 

Now  this  last  sum  may  be  undoubtedly  saved,  as 
it  would  not  be  missed  or  called  for,  if  men  would 
only  seriously  consider  the  preservation  of  what  is  so 
infinitely  more  valuable,  their  property,  and  ad- 
vance their  money  in  its  defence  in  due  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  its  danger.  And  as  there  is  nothing 
so  pleasant  as  clear  gain,  it  must  give  some  satisfac- 
tion to  every  thinking  man  that,  while  he  risks  his 
money  for  the  preservation  of  his  property,  his  reli- 
gion and  liberty  are  tossed  him  into  the  bargain. 

You  see,  sir,  I  have  fairly  balanced  between  those 
hot-headed  zealots  who  set  these  conveniences 
above  the  value  of  money,  and  those  profligate 
wicked  people  who  treat  them  as  matters  of  no 
concern  or  moment. 

I  have  therefore  been  a  little  surprised  at  the 
backwardness  of  some  very  prudent  men  on  this 
occasion  ;  for  it  would  be  really  doing  them  an  in- 
jury to  suspect  they  do  not  set  a  just  value  on 
money,  while  every  action  of  their  lives  demonstrates 
the  contrary.  I  can  therefore  impute  this  conduct 
only  to  a  firm  persuasion  that  there  will  be  foolish 
people  enow  found  who  from  loyalty  to  their 
king,  zeal  for  their  country,  or  some  other  ridiculous 
principle,  will  subscribe  sufficient  sums  for  the 
defence  of  the  public  ;  and  so  they  might  save  their 
own  money,  which  will  still  increase  in  value  in 
proportion  to  the  distress  and  poverty  of  the  na- 
tion. 

This  would  be  certainly  a  wise  and  I'ight  way  of 
reasoning,  and  such  a  conduct  must  be  highly  com- 
mendable, if  the  fact  supposed  was  true  ;  for,  as 
nothing  is  so  truly  great  as  to  turn  the  penny  while 
the  world  suspects  your  ruin,  so  to  convert  the 
misfortunes  of  a  whole  community  to  your  own 
emolument  must  be  a  thing  highly  eligible  by  every 
good  man,  i.  e.  every  Plumb.  But  I  am  afraid  this 
rule  will  reach  only  private  persons  at  most,  and 
cannot  extend  to  those  whose  examples,  while  they 
keep  their  own  purses  shut,  lock  up  the  purses  of 
all  their  neighbours. 

A  fallacy  of  the  same  kind  I  am  afraid  we  fall 
into  when  we  refuse  to  lend  our  money  to  the  go- 
vernment at  a  moderate  interest,  in  hopes  of  extort- 
ing more  from  the  public  purse  ;  with  which  thought 
a  very  good  sort  of-man,  a  Plumb,  seemed  yesterday 
to  hug  himself,  in  a  conversation  which  we  had  upon 
this  subject ;  but  upon  the  nearest  computation  I 
could  make  with  my  pen,  which  I  handled  the  mo- 
ment he  left  me,  I  find  that  this  very  person,  who  > 
proposed  to  gain  1  per  cent,  in  20,000/.,  would,  by 
the  consequential  effect  on  the  public  credit,  be  a 
clear  loser  of  2i. 

In  short,  I  am  afraid  certain  persons  may  at  this 
time  run  the  hazard  of  a  fate  which  too  often  attends 
very  wise  men,  who  have  not  on  all  occasions  a 
recourse  to  figures,  and  may  incur  the  censure  of  an 
old  proverb,  by  being  "  penny  wise  and  pound  fool- 
ish." And  since  I  may  be  involved  against  my  will 
in  the  calamity,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will 
publish  these  cautions  from,  sir,  your  humble 
servant,  SxErnEN  Grub. 

N.B.    As  your   paper  supplies  the   place  of  tnree 

evening  posts,  I   save   l^d.  per  week  by  it;  for 

which  pray  accept  my  acknowledgment. 
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No.  13.  TUESDAY,  Janiiaky  28,  174G. 

Qui  non   recte  instituunt  atque   erudiunt  liberos,  non  solum 
liberis  scd  et  reipublicae  faciunt  iiijuriam. — Cicebo. 

Mk.  Adams  having  favoured  me  with  a  second 
letter,  I  shall  give  it  to  the  public  without  any  apo- 
logy. If  anything  in  it  should  at  first  a  little  shock 
those  readers  who  know  the  world  better,  I  hope 
they  will  make  allowances  for  the  ignorance  and 
simplicity  of  the  writer. 

TO    THE    TRUE    PATRIOT. 

My  WORTHY  Friend, — I  am  concerned  to  find, 
by  all  our  public  accounts,  that  the  rebels  still  con- 
tinue in  the  land.  In  my  last  I  evidently  proved 
that  their  successes  were  owing  to  a  judgment  de- 
nounced against  our  sins,  and  concluded  with  some 
exhortations  for  averting  the  Divine  anger  by  the 
only  methods  which  suggested  themselves  to  my 
mind.  These  exhortations,  by  the  event,  I  perceive 
have  not  had  that  regard  paid  to  them  I  had  reason 
to  expect.  Indeed,  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this 
conjecture,  by  a  lad  whom  I  lately  met  at  a  neigh- 
bouring baronet's,  where  I  sojourned  the  two  last 
days  of  the  year,  with  my  good  friend  Mr.  Wilson. 

This  lad,  whom  I  imagined  to  have  been  come 
from  school  to  visit  his  friends  for  the  holidays  (for 
though  he  is  perhaps  of  sufficient  age,  I  found,  on 
examination,  he  was  not  yet  qualified  for  the  uni- 
versity), is,  it  seems,  a  man  sui  juris ;  and  is,  as  I 
gather  from  the  young  damsels,  Sir  John's  daugh- 
ters, a  member  of  the  society  of  bowes.  I  know  not 
whether  I  spell  the  word  right ;  for  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  say  I  neither  understand  its  etymology  nor  true 
import,  as  it  hath  never  once  occurred  in  any  lexicon 
or  dictionary  which  I  have  yet  perused. 

Whatever  this  society  may  be,  either  the  lad  with 
whom  I  communed  is  an  unworthy  member,  or  it 
would  become  the  government  to  put  it  down  by 
authority ;  for  he  littered  many  things  during  our 
discourse  for  which  I  would  have  well  scourged  any 
of  the  youth  under  my  care. 

He  had  not  long  entered  the  chamber  before  he 
acquainted  the  damsels  that  he  and  his  companions 
had  carried  the  opera,  in  opposition  to  the  puts ;  by 
which  I  afterwards  learnt  he  meant  all  sober  and 
discreet  persons.  "  And  fags  '."  says  he  (I  am  afraid, 
though,  he  made  use  of  a  worse  Avord),  "  we  expected 
the  bishops  would  have  interfered ;  but  if  they  had 
we  should  have  silenced  them."  I  then  thought  to 
myself.  Stripling,  if  I  had  you  well  horsed  on  the 
back  of  another  lad,  I  would  teach  you  more  reve- 
rence to  their  lordships. 

This  opera,  I  am  informed,  is  a  diversion  in  which 
a  prodigious  sum  of  money,  more  than  is  to  be  col- 
lected out  of  twenty  parishes,  is  lavished  away  on 
foreign  eunuchs  and  papists,  very  scandalous  to  be 
suffered  at  any  time,  especially  at  a  season  when  both 
,war  and  famine  hang  over  our  heads. 

During  the  whole  time  of  our  repast  at  dinner  the 
young  gentleman  entertained  us  with  an  account  of 
several  drums  and  routs  at  which  he  had  been  pre- 
Isent.  Tliese  are,  it  seems,  large  congregations  of 
[men  and  women,  who,  instead  of  assembling  together 
|to  hear  something  that  is  good,  nay,  or  to  divert 
themselves  with  gambols,  which  might  be  allowed 
(now  and  then  in  holiday  times,  meet  for  no  other 
Ipurpose  but  that  of  gaming,  for  a  whole  guinea  and 
imuch  more  at  a  stake.  At  this  married  women  sit 
up  all  night,  nay,  sometimes  till  one  or  two  in  the 
jimorning,  neglect  their  families,  lose  their  money, 
land  some,  Mr.  Wilson  says,  have  been  suspected  of 
doing  even  worse  than  that.  Yet  this  is  suffered  in 
a  christian  kingdom  ;  nay  (quod  prorsus   incredibile 


est),  the  holy  sabbath  is,  it  seems,  prostituted  to 
these  wicked  revellings  ;  and  card-playing  goes  on 
as  publicly  then  as  on  any  other  day  ;  nor  is  this 
only  among  the  young  lads  and  damsels,  who  might 
be  supposed  to  know  no  better,  but  men  advanced 
in  years,  and  grave  matrons,  are  not  ashamed  of  be- 
ing caught  at  the  same  pastime.  O  tempora !  O 
niorcs  ! 

When  grace  was  said  after  meat,  and  the  damsels 
departed,  the  lad  began  to  grow  more  wicked.  Sir 
John,  who  is  an  honest  Englishman,  hath  no  other 
wine  but  that  of  Portugal.  This  our  hoioe  could  not 
drink  ;  and  when  sir  John  very  nobly  declared  he 
scorned  to  indulge  his  palate  with  rarities,  for  which 
he  must  furnish  the  foe  with  money  to  carry  on  a 
war  with  the  nation,  the  stripling  replied,  "  Rat  the 
nation!"  (God  forgive  me  for  repeating  such  words,) 
"  I  had  rather  live  under  French  government  than 
be  debarred  from  French  wine."  Oho,  my  youth! 
if  I  had  you  horsed,  thinks  I  again. — But,  indeed, 
sir  John  well  scourged  him  with  his  tongue  for  that 
expression,  and  I  should  have  hoped  he  had  made 
him  ashamed,  had  not  his  subsequent  behaviour 
shown  him  totally  void  of  grace.  For  when  sir 
John  asked  him  for  a  toast,  which  you  know  is 
another  word  for  drinking  the  health  of  one's  friend 
or  wife,  or  some  person  of  public  eminence,  he 
named  the  health  of  a  married  woman,  filled  out 
a  bumper  of  wine,  swore  he  would  drink  her  health 
in  vinegar,  and  at  last  openly  professed  he  would 
commit  adultery  with  her  if  he  could.  Proh  pudor  ! 
Nay,  and  if  such  a  sin  might  admit  of  any  aggrava- 
tion, she  is  it  seems  a  lady  of  very  high  degree,  et 
quidetn,  the  wife  of  a  lord. 

Et  dies  et  charta  dejicerent  so  ininia  vellem  piercur- 
rere,  multa  quidem  itnpura  et  imitudica  qiicE  memorare 
nej'as,  recitavit.  Nor  is  this  youth,  it  seems,  a  mon- 
ster or  prodigy  in  the  age  he  lives  ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  am  told  he  is  an  exemplar  only  of  all  the  rest. 

But  I  now  proceed  to  what  must  surprise  you. 
After  he  had  spent  an  hour  in  rehearsing  all  the 
vices  to  which  youth  have  been  ever  too  much  ad- 
dicted, and  shown  us  that  he  was  possessed  of  them 
all — Ut  qui  impudicus,  adulter,  ganeo,  alea,  manu, 
ventre  pene,  bona  patria  laceraverat,  he  began  to  en- 
ter upon  politics : 

O  proceres  censore  opus  an  haruspice  nobis  ! 

This  stripling,  this  hoxce,  this  rake,  discovered 
likewise  all  the  wickedness  peculiar  to  age,  and  that 
he  had  not,  with  those  vices  which  proceed  from  the 
warmth  of  youth,  one  of  the  virtues  which  we 
should  naturally  expect  from  the  same  sanguine 
disposition.  He  showed  us  that  grey  hairs  could 
add  nothing  but  hypocrisy  to  him ;  for  he  avowed 
public  prostitution,  laughed  at  all  honour,  public 
spirit,  and  patriotism  ;  and  gave  convincing  proofs 
that  the  most  phlegmatic  old  miser  upon  earth  could 
not  be  sooner  tempted  with  gold  to  perpetrate  the 
most  horrid  iniquities  than  himself. 

Whether  this  youth  be  (quodvix  qj;-edo)  concerned 
himself  in  the  public  Aveal,  or  whether  he  have  his 
information  from  others,  I  hope  he  greatly  exceeded 
the  truth  in  what  he  delivered  on  tliis  subject ;  for 
was  he  to  be  believed,  the  conclusion  we  must  draw 
would  be,  that  the  only  concern  of  our  great  men, 
even  at  this  time,  was  for  places  and  pensions  ;  that, 
instead  of  applying  themselves  to  renovate  and  re- 
store our  sick  and  drooping  commonweal,  they  were 
struggling  to  get  closest  to  her  heart,  and,  like 
leeches,  to  suck  her  last  drop  of  vital  blood. 

I  hope,  however,  better  things,  and  that  this  lad 
deserves  a  good  rod  as  well  for  lying  as  for  all  his 
other  iniquity ;  and  if  his  parents  do  not  take  care 
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to  have  it  well  laid  out,  I  can  assure  them  they  have 
much  to  answer  for. 

Mr.  Wilson  now  found  me  grow  very  uneasy,  as, 
indeed,  I  had  been  from  the  beginning,  nor  could 
anything  but  respect  to  the  company  have  prevented 
me  from  correcting  the  boy  long  before  ;  he  there- 
fore endeavoured  to  turn  the  discourse,  and  asked 
our  spark  when  he  left  London  I  To  which  he  an- 
swered, the  Wednesday  before.  "  How,  sir  f  said 
I ;"  travel  on  Christmas-day  !"  "Was  it  sol"  says 
he;  "fags!  that's  more  than  I  knew;  but  why  not 
travel  on  Christmas-day  as  well  as  any  otlier .'" 
"  Why  not  1"  said  I,  lifting  my  voice,  for  I  had  lost 
all  patience  ;  "  was  you  not  brought  up  in  the  chris- 
tian religion '?  Did  you  never  learn  your  catechism  '!" 
He  then  burst  out  into  an  unmannerly  laugh,  and 
so  provoked  me,  that  I  should  certainly  have 
smote  him,  had  I  not  laid  my  crabstick  dowai 
in  tiie  window,  and  had  not  Mr.  Wilson  been  for- 
tunately placed  between  us.  "  Odso  I  Mr.  Parson," 
says  he,  "  are  you  there  1  I  wonder  I  had  not 
smoked  you  before."  "  Smoke  me  !"  answered  1,  and 
at  the  same  time  leaped  from  my  chair,  my  wrath 
being  highly  kindled.  At  which  instant  a  jacka- 
napes, who  sat  on  my  left  hand,  whipped  my  peruke 
from  my  head,  which  I  no  sooner  perceived  than  I 
[)orrected  him  a  remembrance  over  the  face,  which 
laid  him  sprawling  on  the  floor.  I  was  afterwards 
concerned  at  the  blow,  though  the  cons-equence  was 
onlj'  a  bloody  nose,  and  the  lad,  who  was  a  com- 
panion of  the  other's,  and  hud  uttered  many  wicked 
things,  which  I  pretermitted  in  my  narrative,  very 
well  deserved  correction. 

A  bustle  now  arose,  not  worth  recounting,  which 
ended  in  my  departure  with  Mr.  Wilson,  though  we 
had  purposed  to  tarry  there  that  night. 

In  our  way  home  we  both  lamented  the  peculiar 
hardness  of  this  country,  which  seems  bent  on  its 
own  destruction,  nor  will  take  warning  by  any  visit- 
ation, till  the  utmost  wrath  of  Divine  vengeance 
overtakes  it. 

In  discoursing  upon  this  subject,  we  imputed 
much  of  the  present  profligacy  to  the  notorious  want 
of  care  in  parents  in  the  education  of  youth,  who, 
as  my  friend  informs  me,  with  very  little  school- 
learning,  and  not  at  all  instructed  fne  minime  quidem 
imbuti)  in  any  principles  of  religion,  virtue,  and 
morality,  are  brought  to  the  great  city,  or  sent  to 
travel  to  other  great  cities  abroad,  before  they  are 
twenty  years  of  age,  Avhere  they  become  their  own 
masters,  and  enervate  both  their  bodies  and  minds 
with  all  sorts  of  diseases  and  vices  before  they  are 
adult. 

I  shall  conclude  with  a  passage  in  Aristotle's 
Politics,  lib.  viii.  cap  I.  Or*  jKjv  ow  tm  wfiohrrt 
ft.aXi(rra  T^ayfiaTivrmy  ■pripi  t»iv  Tav  viiav  Tui%iiav,  cuius 
ati  a/u-fiaStirriini;'  Kai  ya.^  iv  raig  'ToXiiriv  ou  yiyyo/j,ivov 
-rauTo,  fiXuTTii  ra.?  ToXinias.  Which,  for  the  sake  of 
women,  and  those  few  gentlemen  who  do  not  under- 
stand Greek,  I  have  rendered  somewhat  paraphras- 
tically  in  the  vernacular  : — "  No  man  can  doubt  but 
that  the  education  of  youth  ought  to  be  the  principal 
care  of  every  legislator  ;  by  the  neglect  of  which,  great 
mischief  accrues  to  the  civil  polity  in  everj^  city." 

I  am,  while  you  write  like  an  honest  man  and  a 
good  christian,  your  hearty  friend  and  well-wisher, 
Abraham   Adams. 


No.  23.     TUESDAY,  Apiul  8,  1746. 

Insainis  yiaupis  videatur  eo  quod 

Maxima  pars  liommum  morlio  jaetatur  oodom.— HoR. 
I  HAVE  heard  of  a  man  who  believed  there  was  no 
real  existence  in    the  world  but  himself;  and   that 


whatever  he  saw  without  him  was  mere  phantom 
and  illusion. 

This  philosopher,  I  imagine,  hath  not  had  many 
followers  in  theory  ;  and  yet,  if  we  were  to  derive 
the  principles  of  mankind  from  their  practice,  we 
should  be  almost  persuaded  that  somewhat  like  this 
madness  had  possessed  not  only  particular  men,  but 
tlieir  several  orders  and  professions.  For  though 
they  do  not  absolutely  deny  all  existence  to  other 
persons  and  things,  yet  it  is  certain  they  hold  them 
of  no  consequence,  and  little  worth  their  consider- 
ation, unless  they  trench  somewhat  towards  their 
own  oi-der  or  calling. 

As  an  instance  of  this,  let  us  observe  three  or 
four  members  of  any  profession  met  together  in  a 
general  company ;  though  it  be  never  so  large,  they 
make  no  scruple  of  engrossing  the  whole  conversa- 
tion, and  turning  it  to  their  own  profession,  without 
the  least  consideration  of  all  the  other  persons  present. 

Another  example  of  the  same  temper  may  be  seen 
in  the  monopolising  particular  words,  and  confining 
their  meaning  to  their  own  purposes,  as  if  the  rest 
of  the  world  had  in  reality  no  right  to  their  appli- 
cation. A  signal  instance  of  which  is  in  the  adjective 
good.  A  word  which  of  all  others  mankind  would 
least  wish  to  be  debarred  from  the  use  of,  or  from 
appropriating  to  themselves  and  their  friends. 

Now,  when  the  divine,  the  freethinker,  the 
citizen,  the  whig,  the  tory,  &c.,  pronounce  such  an 
individual  to  be  a  good  man,  it  is  plain  that  they 
have  all  so  many  different  meanings  ;  and  he  may 
be  a  very  good  man  in  the  opinion  of  one  in  the 
company,  who  would  be  a  very  bad  one  in  that  of 
all  the  others. 

I  remember  to  have  supped  last  winter  at  a  sur- 
geon's where  were  present  some  others  of  the  faculty. 
The  gentleman  of  the  house  declared  he  had  a  very 
good  subject  above  in  the  garret.  As  the  gentleman 
who  said  this  was,  I  knew,  himself  as  good  a  subject 
as  any  in  the  kingdom,  I  could  not  avoid  surprise  at 
his  choosing  to  conflne  such  a  person  in  a  cold  night 
in  such  a  place  ;  but  I  soon  found  my  mistake, 
and  that  this  good  subject  had  been  hanged  the  day 
before  for  a  most  heinous  felony. 

An  error  of  the  same  kind  once  happened  to  me 
amongst  some  gentlemen  of  the  army,  who  all 
agreed  that  one  Mr.  Thunderson  was  the  best  man 
in  England.  I  own  I  was  somewhat  staggered 
Avhen  I  heard  he  was  a  corporal  of  grenadiers  ;  but 
how  much  more  was  I  astonished  when  I  found  that 
he  had  half  a  dozen  wives,  and  was  the  wickedest 
fellow  in  the  whole  regiment ! 

I  cannot  quit  this  head  without  remarking  that 
much  inconvenience  may  arise  from  these  mistakes ; 
and  one  indeed  happened  in  the  last-mentioned 
instance  ;  for  a  grave  wealthy  widow,  of  above  forty, 
in  the  town  where  the  regiment  was  quartered, 
having  doubtless  heard  the  same  character  of  this 
man  from  his  officers,  and  misunderstanding  them, 
as  I  myself  had  done  before  their  explanation,  fell 
in  love  with  his  goodness,  and  married  him.  A 
third  example  may  be  drawn  from  the  attention  of 
the  readers  of  books,  or  the  spectators  at  plays.  I 
have  somewhere  heard  of  a  geogi-apher  who  re- 
ceived no  other  pleasure  from  the  ^Eneid  of  Virgil 
than  by  tracing  out  the  Voyage  of  jEneas  in  the 
map.  To  which  I  may  add  a  certain  coachmaker, 
who,  having  sufficient  Latin  to  read  the  story  of 
Phaeton  in  the  Metamorphoses,  shook  his  head  that 
so  fine  a  genius  for  making  chariots  as  Ovid  had 
was  thrown  away  on  making  poems. 

This  selfish  attention  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  in  the 
spectator  at  our  theatres  must  be  evident  to  all  who 
have    ever    frequented    them.       Every  joke   on    a 
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courtier's  not  paying  his  debts  is  sure  to  receive  a 
thundering  applause  from  the  pit  and  galleries. 
This  debt  is,  however,  paid  by  the  boxes,  on  the 
first  facetious  allusion  to  horns,  or  any  other  sym- 
bol of  cuckoldom.  Indeed,  the  whole  house  are 
seldom  unanimous  in  their  claps,  unless  Avhen  the 
ridicule  is  against  the  ministry,  the  law,  or  the 
clergy  ;  whence,  I  suppose,  that  as  government,  law, 
and  religion  are  looked  upon  as  the  great  grievances 
of  the  nation,  the  whole  audience  think  themselves 
alike  interested  in  their  demolition. 

I  knew  a  gentleman,  who  had  great  delight  in 
observing  the  humours  of  the  vulgar,  and  for  that 
purpose  used  frequently  to  mount  into  the  upper 
gallery.  Here,  as  he  told  me,  he  once  seated  him- 
self between  two  persons,  one  of  whom  he  soon 
discovered  to  be  a  broken  tailor,  and  the  other  a 
servant  in  a  country  family  just  arrived  in  town. 
The  play  was  Henry  the  Eighth,  with  that  august 
representation  of  the  coronation.  The  former  of 
these,  instead  of  admiring  the  great  magnificence 
exhibited  in  that  ceremony,  observed  with  a  sigh 
•<  That  he  believed  very  few  of  those  clothes  were 
paid  for."  And  the  latter,  being  asked  how  he  liked 
the  play  (being  the  first  he  had  ever  seen),  an- 
swered, "  It  Avas  all  very  fine  ;  but  nothing  came  up,  in 
his  opinion,  to  the  ingenuity  of  snuffing  the  candles." 
I  cannot  omit  the  following  story,  which  I  think 
a  very  strong  example  of  the  temper  I  have  above 
remarked.  I  remember  to  have  been  present  at  a 
certain  religious  assembly  of  the  people  called  Me- 
thodists where  the  preacher  named  the  following 
text :  "  It  is  reported  that  fornication  is  among  you." 
The  whole  congregation,  as  well  as  myself,  expected, 
I  believe,  a  wholesome  dissertation  on  all  criminal 
converse  between  the  sexes  ;  and  some,  who  laboured 
under  suspicions  of  that  kind,  began  to  express 
much  apprehension  and  uneusiness  in  their  coun- 
tenances ;  but,  to  our  great  surprise,  the  sermon  was 
entirely  confined  to  the  former  part  of  the  text,  and 
we  were  only  instructed  in  the  nature  and  various 
kinds  of  reports.  This  gave  me  some  curiosity  to 
inquire  into  the  character  of  so  extraordinary  a 
preacher,  and  I  found,  to  my  perfect  satisfaction, 
that  he  had  got  his  living  many  years  by  collecting 
articles  of  news  for  one  of  the  public  papers. 

If  we  reflect  seriously  on  this  disposition  of  man- 
kind, so  universally  exerted  in  private  life,  it  will 
lead  us  to  account  for  the  behaviour  of  men  and 
parties  in  public  ;  and  we  shall  lose  much  of  that 
surprise  which  might  otherwise  naturally  enough 
afftct  us,  from  observing  the  rigid  adherence  which 
men  of  no  dishonest  characters  preserve  to  their  own 
party  and  their  own  schemes.  Hence  it  is  that 
men  become  more  the  subjects  of  our  consideration 
than  measures ;  and  hence  it  hath  sometimes  hap- 
pened that  men  (and  those  not  the  worst  of  men 
neither)  have  been  more  intent  on  advancing  their 
own  schemes  than  on  advancing  the  good  of  the 
public,  and  would  have  risked  the  preservation  of  the 
latter,  rather  than  have  given  up  the  pursuit  of  the 
former.  I  have  said  it — I  have  invented  it — I  have 
writ  upon  it — are  as  substantial  arguments  with 
some  politicians  as  they  are  with  the  doctor  in 
Gil  Bias,  who  had  writ  on  the  virtues  of  hot  water, 
and  therefore  refused  to  agree  with  those  who  pre- 
scribe cold.  To  say  the  truth,  this  partiality  to 
ourselves,  our  own  opinions,  and  our  own  party, 
hath  introduced  many  dangerous  evils  into  common- 
wealths. It  is  this  humour  which  keeps  up  the 
name  of  jacohitism  in  this  kingdom  ;  and  it  is  this 
humour  only  from  which  his  present  majesty  or  his 
administration  can  derive  a  single  enemy  within  it. 
The  OrposiTioN  (if  a  handful  of  men,  and  those  for 


the  most  part  totally  insignificant,  as  well  in  fortune 
as  abilities,  are  worthy  that  name)  would,  I  believe, 
be  puzzled  to  give  any  better  reason  for  their  con- 
duct than  the  aforesaid  doctor,  or  than  parson  Adams 
hath  done  for  them,  who  says,  that  o])position  is 
derived  from  the  verb  oppo7io,  and  that  the  English 
of  the  verb  oppono  is  to  oppose. 

No.  24.  TUESDAY,   April  15,  1746. 

Medici  mediam  pertundite  venam. — Jov. 

I  HAVE  heard  it  often  objected  to  the  friends  of  the 
government,  when  they  have  expressed  their  ap- 
prehensions of  a  Jacobite  party  in  this  kingdom, 
that  these  fears  were  counterfeited,  in  order  to  form 
an  argument  for  the  support  of  a  standing  army,  or 
to  excuse  some  other  ministerial  schemes  ;  for  that, 
in  reality,  the  very  seeds  of  jacobitism  were  de- 
stroyed, and  rooted  out  from  the  minds  of  every  pro- 
testant  British  subject. 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  myself  to  have  been  one 
of  the  many  who  were  imposed  on  by  these  sugges- 
tions ;  I  am  much  more  concerned  to  see  that  this 
was  an  imposition,  and  that  experience  should  at 
last  have  convinced  every  man  that  there  are  still 
some  persons  (an  inconsiderable  party  indeed,  when 
compared  to  the  number  of  loyal  subjects)  who 
profess  ths  protestant  religion,  while  they  wish  well 
to  the  designs  of  a  popish  pretender. 

The  principal  motive  which  induced  me  to  hold 
my  former  opinion  was  the  reasonableness  of  it.  I 
disbelieved  the  existence  of  protestant  jacobitism 
from  the  same  principles  which  inspire  me  to  deny 
my  assent  to  m-any  of  these  strange  relations  which 
certain  voyage-writers  recount  to  us.  I  looked  upon 
such  an  animal  as  a  greater  monster  than  the  moat 
romantic  of  these  writers  have  ever  described,  and 
was  therefore  easily  persuaded  to  credit  those  who 
very  solemnly  assured  us  there  was  no  such  to  be 
found  in  the  land. 

I  have  hitherto  avoided  any  contest  with  these 
sort  of  gentlemen,  not  from  the  contempt  of  so  poor 
a  victory,  for  I  should  think  my  labours  well  be- 
stowed in  bringing  the  weakest  of  them  over  to  the 
cause  of  truth,  but,  in  plain  fact,  they  are  the  last 
persons  with  whom  I  would  willingly  enter  the  lists 
of  disputation,  from  absolute  despair  of  success  ;  for 
what  is  so  difficult  to  answer  as  nothing,  or  what  more 
impossible  to  be  evinced  than  the  light  of  the  sun 
to  him  wh&  hath  not  eyes  to  discern  it  %  I  have  there- 
fore greatly  admired  the  patriotism  of  those  heroes 
who  have  formerly  wasted  much  of  their  time  to 
prove  that  millions  were  not  intended  by  an  all- 
good  Being  for  the  use  and  wanton  disposition  of 
one  man  ;  that  a  protestant  church  was  not  abso- 
lutely secure  under  the  protection  of  a  prince  who 
looks  on  himself  as  bound  by  his  religion,  and  that 
on  pain  of  damnation,  to  destroy  it ;  that  a  magis- 
trate, attempting  to  destroy  those  laws  and  constitu- 
tions which  he  was  sworn  and  obliged  to  defend, 
forfeited  that  power  which  he  so  entirely  perverted  ; 
with  numberless  other  propositions  equally  plain  and 
demonstrable,  or  rather  indeed  self-evident.  So  that, 
if  the  absurdity  of  their  tenets  was  not  of  itself  suffi- 
ciently apparent,  and  did  not  glare  them  in  the  face, 
it  hath  been  so  irrefragably  proved  by  the  labours  of 
those  good  men  who  have  undertaken  the  defence 
of  the  revolution,  that  the  Jacobites  of  this  age  have 
no  other  excuse  left  but  that  of  not  being  able  to 
read. 

This  is  an  exciise  which  I  am  sensible  may  be 
fairly  pleaded  by  many,  and  those  none  of  the  least 
considerable  ])illars  of  the  party.  There  have  been, 
however,  some  who  have  not  only  read,  but  liave 
endeavoured  to  answer  these  writers  ;  and  have  very 
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modestly  attempted  to  oppose  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  in  a  point  wherein  their  highest  interest  is 
concerned. 

As  such  performances  are  seldom  long-lived,  few 
of  them  have  reached  our  days  ;  but  the  following 
letter,  which  I  look  upon  as  a  very  curious  piece,  and 
which  was  written  in  the  reign  of  the  late  king 
"William,  contains,  I  believe,  the  sum  of  all  those 
arguments  which  have  been  ever  used  on  the  behalf 
of  jacobitism  ;  I  shall  therefore  give  it  the  reader, 
after  having  premised  that  it  was  written  by  a  non- 
juror to  his  son  at  Oxford. 

"Dear  Son, — I  received  yours  of  the  4th  past, 
and  am  so  well  satisfied  with  your  conduct  on  the 
birthday  of  that  old  rump  rogue  with  an  orange,  that 
1  have  sent  you  a  draft  on  your  tutor,  according  to 
your  desire.  As  long  as  my  son  preserves  his  prin- 
ciples sound,  I  shall  not  be  angry  at  any  frolics  of 
youth.  Provided,  therefore,  you  never  get  drunk  but 
on  holidays  (as  the  government  are  pleased  to  call 
them),  and  in  toasting  the  damnation  of  the  rump,  and 
confusion  to  the  day,  &c.,  you  may  confess  yourself 
freely,  without  fear  of  incurring  my  displeasure.  I 
approve  the  company  you  keep  much.  Be  sure  not 
to  herd  W"ith  the  sons  of  courtiers  ;  for  there  is  no 
conscience  nor  honesty  in  them  ;  nor  will  the  nation 
ever  thrive  till  the  king  enjoys  his  own  again ;  a 
health  which  I  never  fail  to  drink  every  day  of  my 
life  in  a  bumper,  and  I  hope  you  do  the  like.  I  shall 
never  think  1  can  remind  you  often  enough  of  these 
matters  ;  for  I  had  rather  see  you  hanged  for  your 
true  king  than  enjoying  a  place  under  this  orange 
rascal,  Avho  has  undone  the  nation.  Our  fomily  have 
always,  I  thank  God,  been  of  the  same  kidney,  and 
I  hope  will  remain  so  to  all  posterity.  It  is  the  true 
old  cause,  and  we  will  live  and  die  by  it,  boy. 
Damn  the  rump  !  that  is  my  motto.  Old  England 
will  never  see  any  good  days  till  it  is  thoroughly 
roasted.  Your  godfather,  sir  John,  dined  with  me 
yesterday  :  he  asked  kindly  after  you.  We  drank 
nine  bottles  apiece  of  stum,  and  talked  over  all 
matters.  We  scarce  uttered  a  word  for  which  the 
rascally  whigs  would  not  have  hanged  us  ;  but  I 
desire  no  better  from  fellows  who  would  pull  down 
the  church  if  they  had  it  in  their  power.  I  fear  not, 
however,  that  it  will  be  able  to  stand  in  spite  of  all 
their  malice,  and  that  I  shall  drink  church  and 
king  as  long  as  I  live.  You  know  what  king  I  mean. 
God  remove  him  from  that  side  of  the  water  on 
which  he  now  is  !  Let  every  man  have  his  own,  I 
say,  and  I  am  sure  that  is  the  sentiment  of  an  honest 
man,  and  of  one  who  abhors  these  persecuting 
rascals,  who  make  men  pay  for  their  consciences. 
But  do  thou,  my  boy,  rather  submit  to  their  power 


than  court  their  favour  ;  for  right  is  right ;  and,  though 
might  may  overcome  it,  it  can  never  be  abolished. 
If  kings  derive  their  power  from  heaven,  men  can 
have  no  just  pretence  to  deprive  them  of  it.  Orange 
hath  no  such  right..  We  know  he  was  made  by  men, 
and  consequently  his  title  cannot  be  deduced  from 
heaven.  Your  tutor  informs  me  you  have  been  in 
great  apprehension  for  the  church  at  Oxford,  and  we 
in  the  country  agree  it  is  in  danger  :  but  let  her 
enemies  do  what  they  can,  honest  hearts  will  continue 
to  drink  to  her  preservation;  and,  while  the  whigs 
see  the  unalterable  determination  of  our  party,  they 
will  always  be  afraid  of  executing  their  wicked  pur- 
poses. As  to  taxes,  we  must  expect  them,  while 
the  government  is  in  such  hands,  and  the  true  king 
in  banishment.  A  whig  justice  of  peace  at  the  ses- 
sions the  other  day  had  the  impudence  to  tell  me 
they  were  imposed  by  parliament  ;  but  how  can 
that  be  a  parliament  which  wants  one  part  in  three 
of  its  constituents  ;  nay,  and  that  the  head  1  Is  not 
the  head  superior  to  the  body  ?  And,  consequently, 
hath  not  the  king  a  belter  right  to  impose  taxes  than 
lords  and  commons  without  a  king  t  Let  right  take 
place,  say  I,  and  then  we  will  pay  without  grumbling  ; 
but  to  be  taxed  by  a  rump,  a  set  of  whigs  and  pres- 
byterians,  and  fellows  with  an  orange  in  their 
mouths — I  will  drink  confusion  to  them  as  long  as 
I  can  stand.  However,  I  hope  soon  to  see  better 
times,  and  that  we  may  change  our  healths,  and 
drink  to  our  friends  openly  ;  for  we  are  assured  here 
by  some  Roman  catholic  priests,  who  are  honester 
fellows  than  whigs,  and  may  be  brought  over  to  go 
to  church  in  time,  that  the  French  king  will  do  his 
utmost  to  restore  us  again  to  our  liberties  and  jjro- 
perties  ;  for  which  reason  we  always  drink  his 
health  and  success  immediately  after  church  and 
king,  and  confusion  to  the  rump.  I  hope  you  will 
do  the  same  at  your  club  at  Oxford  ;  for  take  it  from 
me  as  I  have  it  from  others,  that  all  the  hopes  this 
nation  have  of  being  presened  is  from  that  quarter. 
Indeed,  there  wants  no  other  reason  for  our  drink- 
ing him  than  that  the  whigs  are  his  enemies  ;  for 
nothing  can  ever  be  good  for  this  nation  which  those 
rascals  wish  well  to.  I  am  sure  no  one  ever  sus- 
pected me  of  wishing  weU  to  the  pope,  and  yet  I 
would  drink  his  health  sooner  than  I  would  that  of 
a  presbyterian.  I  hope  you  will  never  converse 
with  any  such,  but,  when  you  can't  lind  true  church 
of  Englandmen,  rather  choose  papists,  for  they  are 
less  enemies  to  our  chm-ch ;  and  tliat  they  would 
destroy  it  must  be  a  lie,  because  the  whigs  say  it : 
but  confusion  to  them,  and  may  the  king  enjoy  his 
own  again,  will  always  be  the  toast  of,"  &c. 
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No.  15,  SATURDAY,  March  12,  1748. 

TO  THE  WRITER  OF  THE  JACOBITE  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — You  have  here  a  translation  of  a  Latin 
poem,  entitled,  De  Arte  Jaxobitica,  in  three  books. 
1  have  sent  you  the  English  version  of  the  first  book, 
because  I  have  been  told  that  Jacobites  are  no  scho- 
lars, and  understand  no  Latin.  If  you  like  this,  you 
may  hereafter  receive  the  translation  of  the  second 
book.     Meantime,  I  remain  yours,  &c. 

M.  O.  A.  J. 

Horace  wrote  the  Art  of  Poetry,  Ovid  the  Art  of 


Love,  and  I  write  the  Art  of  Jacobitism. — Come, 
Tisiphone,  from  hell,  bring  with  thee  ill-judging 
zeal  and  obstinate  bigotry,  and  inspire  me  with  all 
thy  furies,  while  I  teach  tlie  black  art  of  jacobitism. 
'Twas  thou  that  didst  instruct  the  holy  inquisitors, 
and  those  miscreants  that  belied  the  sacred  name 
of  Jesus,  to  embrue  their  hands  in  christian  blood. 
Nor  hast  thou  been  unmindful  of  the  English  nation  : 
we  too  can  boast  oiu-  Lauds,  our  Sacheverels,  our 
**ok**ippen*.  [Here  several  proper  names  were 
doubtless  in  the  original,  but  the  rats  or  moths  have 
devoured  them.] 
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First  of  all,  learii  the  art  of  lying  and  misrepre- 
senting. Fling  dirt  enough,  and  some  will  certainly 
stick.  You  may  venture  to  abuse  the  king  himself; 
but  do  this  with  caution,-  for  the  sake  of  your  ears  and 
head.  But  spare  not  his  ministers ;  give  a  wrong 
turn  to  their  most  plausible  actions.  If  they  prose- 
cute the  war  with  vigour,  swear  they  are  neglectful ; 
if  they  desire  a  peace,  call  them  cowards  ;  if  war, 
call  them  blood-thirsty,  and  seekers  after  the  ruin 
of  their  country,  'Twas  by  such  arts  as  these  that 
the  brave  Marlborough  and  the  just  Godolphin  fell 
a  victim  to  the  intrigues  of  Harley  and  ***.  You 
may  add  perjury  to  your  lies,  Jupiter,  'tis  said, 
laughs  at  the  perjury  of  lovers  ;  he  has  many  a  time 
forsworn  himself  to  Juno.  You  have  Jupiter  for 
your  example  ;■  what  can  a  pagan  like  yourself  desire 
more  1 

The  next  thing  you  are  to  remember  is,  to  feign 
a  love  to  your  country  and  religion ;  the  less  you 
have  of  both  the  better  you  can  feign  both.  O 
liberty  '.  O  virtue  !  O  my  country  !  Remember  to 
have  such  expressions  as  these  constantly  in  your 
mouth.  Words  do  wonders  with  silly  people ;  but 
don't  too  openly  discover  your  design  of  ruining 
your  country  by  changing  the  religion  of  it,  and 
introducing  arbitrary  power  and  a  popish  king. 
Don't  be  caught  in  your  own  trap.  Remember  the 
end  of  Perillus,  who  was  burnt  in  his  own  bull ; 
and  you  may  be  ruined  yourself  before  you  bring 
about  the  ruin  of  your  country.  Keep  therefore  to 
general  terms,  and  never  descend  to  particulars. 
You  may  wish  things  went  better.  You  can't  tell, 
but  surely  'twas  better  in  good  Queen  Anna's  days, 
or  in  the  bacchanalian  times  of  Charles,  or  in  the  holy 
martyr's  reign.  At  the  mentioning  the  martyr  you 
may  drop  a  tear ;  and  if  you  are  sure  of  your  silly 
company  you  may  swear  the  present  ministry  cut  off 
his  head.  Anachronism  in  politics  is  no  more  faulty 
than  anachronism  in  poetry.  If  you  are  among 
good  and  orthodox  churchmen,  you  may  swear  the 
church  of  England  is  in  danger  under  a  church  of 
England  king,  and  cannot  be  secure  unless  the 
popish  pretender  is  restored.  Paradoxes  in  con- 
versation are  to  be  supported  with  confidence  and 
sophistry.  Remember  likewise  that  you  frequently 
inculcate  the  divine  right  of  kings  to  do  wrong ;  and 
that  they  are  accountable  to  God  only  for  being 
devils  upon  earth. 

Various  people  are  to  be  taken  by  various  methods ; 
and  a  wise  Proteus  will  turn  himself  into  all  shapes. 
This  Proteus,  the  fables  say,  was  an  Egyptian  con- 
juror, and  transformed  himself  into  what  monstrous 
appearance  he  pleased ;  he  roared  a  lion,  he  grinned 
a  wolf,  he  flashed  a  fire,  he  flowed  a  river.  This 
Proteus  be  thou  ;  roar,  grin,  flash,  and  flow.  Spread 
thy  nets,  and  catch  the  various  fry  with  various  baits. 
Consider  a  little  the  dispositions  of  mankind  ;  the 
young  are  open-  and  honest,  the  old  are  cauiious  and 
wary.  Old  birds  are  not  to  be  caught  with  chaff ; 
and  the  old  hare  will  be  sure  to  double. 

But  you  will  ask,  perhaps,  where  the  proper  per- 
sons are  to  be  found  to  make  proselytes  of  to  jaco- 
bitism  "i  This  is  an  inquiry  worthy  a  sportsman  ; 
for  he  is  a  bad  huntsman  who  would  beat  about  the 
Royal  Exchange  for  a  hare  or  a  fox  ;  and  not  a  much 
better  gunner  or  fisherman  who  goes  a  shooting  in 
Somerset-gardens,  or  attempts  to  angle  in  the  mag- 
nificent basin  there.  As  those  all  know  the  places 
where  their  game  resort,  so  must  you.  You  have 
no  occasion  to  go  with  parson  Whitefield  to  Georgia 
after  a  young  jaeobite  ;  but  you  may  go  with  parson 
"Whitefield  to  Kennington-common,  or  Bagshot-heath, 
or  Hounslow,  in  quest  of  one  ;  for  want  has  made 
many  a  man-  a  jaeobite,  revenge  nrore,   and  igno- 


rance thousands.  Want  and  penury  bid  you  hope 
for  change.  Revenge  works  stronger  in  the  human 
heart  than  even  penury.  Who  can  bear  to  see  a 
rival  prevail  1  Hence  the  affected  patriotism  of  *«*, 
and  **,  and  *.  [Here  likewise  are  many  proper 
names  lost,  never  to  be  retrieved  but  by  conjecture.] 
Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  jacobitism.  Hence  the 
rural  sportsmen  and  fox-hunters  will  fall  an  easy 
prey  ;  and  the  country  will  afford  sufficient  plenty 
of  yoimger  brothers  whose  eyes  their  good  mothers 
have  kept  betimes  from  poring  on  Greek  and  Latin 
authors ;  those  Greek  and  Latin  authors  which  have 
been  the  bane  of  the  jaeobite  cause,  and  inspired 
men  with  the  love  of  Athenian  liberty  and  old 
Rome,  and  taught  them  to  hate  tyrants  and  arbitrary 
governments.  London  too  has  all  sorts  of  game  for 
the  net.  Whores  and  rogues  abound  there  ;  many  are 
ruined,  and  most  in  a  fair  way  of  being  so.  How 
many  disappointed  out-of-place  poor  rogues  do  we 
every  day  meet !  And  what  universal  ignorance, 
attended  with  complicated  impudence !  In  short, 
the  variety  is  so  great  that  it  will  even  distract  your 
choice. 

But  above  all,  in  times  of  public  calamities,  then 
remember  your  lesson ;  say,  God  himself  is  turned 
our  enemy.  And  if  by  chance  our  monarch  should 
meditate  new  triumphs,  and  resolve  on  the  punish- 
ment of  France,  then,  when  William  the  avenger 
is  abroad,  do  thou  raise  commotions  and  tumults  at 
home ;  whilst  he,  all  gold,  shines  in  the  Gallic 
plains,  carrying  in  his  hand  his  father's  thunder, 
do  thou,  all  lies,  walk  the  dirty  streets  of  London  ; 
and  remember,  I  repeat  it  again,  fling  dirt  enough ; 
blacken,  lie,  and  defame.  Perhaps  some  Jack  Cade 
may  arise  in  the  glorious  cause  of  jacobitism,  and 
shake  the  throne  itself;  while  swarms  of  locusts  and 
caterpillars  come  from  the  north,  and  devour  the 
fruits  of  England, 

Part  of  our  undertaking  still  remains,  and  part 
is  finished  ;  here  then  let  us  cast  anchor,  and  moor 
the  ship. 

No.  34.     SATURDAY,  July  23,  1748. 
-Talem  se  laeta  ferebat 


Per  medios  iastaus  opeii,  regnisque  futuris.     Virqil. 
TO    THE    AUTHOR    OF    THE    JACOBITE    JOURNAL. 

Sir, — The  serious  truths  contained  in  this  letter 
will,  I  hope,  make  an  apology  unnecessary.  You  are 
to  know  that  I  am  of  that  high  order  of  beings  which 
the  world  calls  a  married  man ;  that,  to  render  my 
state  of  life  happy  as  well  as  honourable,  I  have  in 
everything  submitted  to  the  will  of  my  wife ;  and 
this  I  can  truly  say,  not  more  from  a  conviction  of 
the  great  duty  of  obedience,  than  to  avoid  conten- 
tion, and  to  promote  family  peace  and  good-humour 
in  my  house.  It  is  now  eleven  years  since  the 
kindest  and  the  loveliest  of  her  sex  honoured  me 
with  the  possession  of  her  sweetness  ;  in  all  which 
time,  till  within  a  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth, 
she  has  condescended  to  make  my  servitude  my  de- 
light, abridging  me  only  where  my  wishes  were 
strongest,  and  consequently  leading  to  excess,  and 
indulging  me  in  everything  indifferent  in  my  own 
opinion  or  desirable  in  hers.  This  uniformity  of 
conduct  had  rendered  us  the  admiration  and  envy 
of  all  our  acquaintance  ;  there  was  hardly  a  married 
woman  who  visited  us  but  proposed  me  as  an  ex- 
ample to  her  husband,  and  treasured  up  the  maxims 
of  my  wife  as  so  many  lessons  for  her  own  conduct. 
We  were,  in  short,  a  couple  who  left  not  happiness 
to  chance  ;  one  planned  what  the  other  executed, 
and  both  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  our  care.  Alas  !  Mr, 
Trott-Plaid,  I  wish  the  business  of  this  letter  was 
only  to  tell  you  of  my  happiness ;  but  that  (however 
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well  secured  as  you  may  think)  has  known  its 
period,  and  I  am  at  present  the  most  miserable  of 
all  beings.  It  is  now  about  a  year  since  a  grave 
clergyman  from  Oxford  came  to  board  with  us.  To 
this  gentleman  (though  no  seducer  of  what  my  wife 
calls  her  virtue)  I  owe  all  my  misfortunes.  He  had 
not  been  a  month  in  the  family  before  I  observed 
that  my  wife's  head  had  taken  a  political  turn  ;  the 
attairs  of  her  family  began  to  be  neglected  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  we  owed  our  entire  support  to  a 
genteel  post  I  enjoyed  under  the  government,  I  was 
compelled  every  day  at  table  to  hear  that  govern- 
ment abused.  At  every  glass  after  dinner  a  laugh 
and  a  whispered  toast  between  my  wife  and  her 
friend  gave  me  fresh  cause  of  uneasiness.  My  eldest 
boy  made  his  appearance  in  a  plaid  Avaistcoat,  and 
my  girl's  petticoat  and  doll  were  of  the  same  stuff. 
I  was  pleased,  indeed,  at  first  to  hear  the  child 
checked  by  her  mamma  for  drinking  the  king  over 
the  water,'but  was  as  much  displeased  at  the  reason 
of  that  check,  which  was,  that  James  was  a  plain 
name,  and  would  save  the  trouble  of  such  unneces- 
sary distinctions. 

Upon  this  occasion  it  was  that  I  took  upon  me, 
for  the  first  time,  to  make  a  remonstrance  in  private 
to  my  wife  ;  which,  though  I  did  with  all  the  sub- 
mission of  a  husband,  I  found  to  my  cost  that  I  had 
done  wrong.  Instead  of  the  compliance  I  in  some 
measure  expected,  I  was  upbraided  by  her  as  a  mean- 
spirited  wretch  ;  one  who  was  Avilling  to  subsist  by 
shame,  and  to  acknowledge  favours  from  a  set  of 
men  whose  friendship  was  a  disgrace  to  me ;  and 
that  if  I  expected  the  continuance  of  her  regard,  I 
must  think  of  some  other  means  of  supporting  my 
family  than  by  an  infamous  place  given  me  by  those 
who  derived  their  power  of  bestowing  it  from  one 
who  wanted  right  to  confer  that  power.  You  will 
judge  of  my  concern,  Mr.  Trott-Plaid,  at  these 
words. — I  was  sorry  to  difier  in  opinion  from  my 
wife,  and  yet  was  almost  apt  to  imagine  that  opinion 
a  little  unreasonable.  To  think  of  giving  up  my 
post  was  an  impracticable  thing,  and  to  live  vnider 
the  displeasure  of  my  wife  an  impossible  one.  I  en- 
treated her  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution  in 
this  affair  ;  and,  telling  her  I  would  ask  her  friend's 
advice  in  it,  I  left  her  to  consult  him. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  this  honest  clergy- 
man of  a  contrary  opinion.  He  saw  no  objection, 
he  said,  to  my  holding  a  place  under  the  worst  of 
governments,  provided  I  endeavoured  as  much  as  in 
me  lay  to  act  in  opposition  to  those  who  had  obliged 
me.  That  neither  >religion  nor  conscience  required 
me  to  refuse  favours  from  the  hands  of  those  Avhom 
it  was  my  duty  to  detest.  That  an  opposition  of 
this  kind  was  the  more  meritorious,  as  it  was  the 
more  disinterested ;  and  the  hazard  of  property 
would  be  the  best  proof  I  could  give  of  the  sincerity 
of  my  zeal.  That  all  men  were  under  an  obligation 
to  provide  for  their  families  in  the  best  manner  they 
were  able  ;  but,  though  necessity  compelled  me  to 
eat  the  bread  of  shame,  yet  conscience  forbad  me  to 
live  a  life  of  it.  It  was  no  sin,  he  said,  in  war  to 
plunder  the  enemy  that  we  have  first  killed ;  and, 
by  a  similitude  of  reasoning,  he  conceived  it  was  as 
innocent  to  plunder  the  friend  we  intended  after- 
wards to  kill.  That  measures,  more  than  men, 
wanted  a  change ;  and  that  power  was  the  surest 
means  to  ruin  those  who  raised  us  to  it.  That,  for 
his  own  part,  he  had  hopes  of  preferment  himself 
■  from  the  government,  which  he  intended  to  accept 
of  without  scruple,  as  it  might  furnish  him  with  the 
means  of  doing  good,  and  of  keeping  Aveaker  men 
from  power,  whose  mistaken  gratitude  for  obliga- 
tions might  tempt  them  to  make  unsuitable  returns. 


For  these  reasons,  he  said,  he  begged  leave  to  differ 
from  the  good  lady  of  the  house,  and  advised  me  to 
continue  in  my  post,  as  it  served  me  in  a  double 
capacity,  both  for  private  support  and  national  ad- 
vantage. 

I  cannot  conceal  the  satisfaction  of  my  mind  at  the 
reasoning  of  this  Avorthy  gentleman.  I  submitted 
entirely  to  his  opinion  ;  my  wife,  who  is  the  best  of 
women,  Avas  easily  brought  over  by  her  friend,  and 
domestic  harmony  Avas  again  restored.  The  groans 
of  our  bleeding  country  indeed  Avere  too  often  in 
our  ears,  and  somcAvhat  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of 
our  minds  ;  but  the  hope  that  every  one  Avould  have 
his  own  at  last,  set  all  things  right,  and  we  lived  in 
expectation  of  the  happy  change. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  my  wife,  Avho  had  very 
much  improved  her  spelling  under  the  tuition  of  her 
friend,  commenced  Avriter  in  the  cause.  A  pamphlet 
called  The  State  of  the  Nation,  and  Three  Letters 
to  the  Whigs,  are  the  product  of  her  invention.  In 
these  she  so  Avell  succeeded,  that  many  were  of  opi- 
nion they  wanted  nothing  but  truth  to  be  finished 
performances.  Indeed  that  noble  and  free  spirit  of 
scandal,  Avhich  is  the  characteristic  of  those  pam- 
phlets, is  sufficient  evidence  that  their  author  could 
be  no  other  than  a  woman. 

We  had  the  pleasure  soon  after  this  to  leani  from 
the  clergyman  that  a  friend  of  his  in  the  administra- 
tion had  presented  him  to  a  considerable  benefice  in 
the  country.  The  good  man  received  our  congratu- 
lations upon  the  occasion  Avith  tears  ;  and  taking  a 
most  affectionate  leave  he  retired  to  his  living.  The 
satisfaction  Ave  received  in  our  friend's  promotion 
Avoukl  hardly  have  made  us  amends  for  the  pains  of 
parting  Avith  him,  if  an  unfortunate  accident,  and 
some  information  that  folloAved  it,  had  not  opened 
our  eyes  to  see  that  Avorthy  gentleman  in  his  proper 
character. 

My  Avife  Avas  busied  in  her  political  studies  one 
day,  Avith  her  Bailey's  dictionary  before  her,  Avhen 
I  receiAed  a  message  from  above  that  my  employ- 
ment Avas  taken  from  me.  I  inquired  into  the  mean- 
ing of  such  a  procedure,  and  I  Avas  ansAvered  that  I 
Avas  an  infamous,  ungrateful  felloAV ;  one  that  de- 
served hanging  ;  and,  if  I  did  not  mend  my  manners 
and  my  wife,  the  government  might  possibly  take  a 
severer  notice  of  me.  With  these  words  the  mes- 
senger left  me  ;  and  I  retired  to  my  Avife's  apartment 
for  comfort  and  advice.  That  heroic  Avoman,  instead 
of  calling  my  dissimulation  a  misfortune,  gloried  in 
the  occasion.  It  Avas  now,  she  said,  she  would  apply 
to  the  people  for  that  emolument  the  enemies  of  their 
country  had  dispossessed  me  of.  That  she  had  long 
been  solicited  by  the  proprietors  of  certain  news- 
papers to  lend  her  abilities.  That  she  had  desired 
time  to  consider  of  their  proposals,  but  Avas  noAV  de- 
termined ;  that  she  had,  indeed,  for  some  Aveeks  past, 
administered  helps  to  Old  England,  and  the  London 
Evening  Post,  and  had  occasionally  furnished  a  fcAV 
papers  upon  naval  affairs  in  the  Fool ;  but  that  the 
Avriters  of  those  papers  Avere  so  incorrigibly  dull, 
that  her  bare  intervention  Avas  of  little  use  ;  she 
therefore  declared,  as  the  ministry  had  provoked  her 
to  plan  their  utter  ruin,  she  Avould  hesitate  no  longer 
to  undertake  the  sole  direction  of  them.  That  the 
advantages  arising  from  such  papers  Avould  treble 
those  of  the  post  I  had  lost ;  and  that  I  ought  to  look 
upon  myself  as  the  happiest  of  men  in  having  a  head 
to  my  family  Avho  kncAV  hoAV  to  secure  the  emolu- 
ments of  a  husband  by  the  very  means  that  must  saAO 
her  dearer  country  from  destruction. 

My  heart  Avas  overfloAving  with  comfort  at  these 
assurances,  Avhea  the  visit  of  a  friend  interrupted  tlie 
discourse.     He   condoled  Avith   me  in   the   kindest 
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manner  for  the  loss  of  my  place ;  but  ho-w,  Mr.  Trott- 
Plaid,  shall  I  express  my  astonishment  when  he  assured 
me, upon  his  own  knowledge,  that  my  friend  the  clergy- 
man, that  friend  I  so  dearly  loved,  was  the  person  to 
whom  I  was  indebted  for  this  obligation  !  He  told  me 
that  the  business  of  this  viper,  during  the  time  of  his 
stay  with  us,  was  to  pay  his  court  to  the  administration, 
in  which  he  so  well  succeeded  as  to  obtain  a  promise 
of  preferment.  That,  to  perfect,  this  promise,  and  to 
remove  any  suspicions  they  might  possibly  entertain 
of  his  principles,  he  had  made  a  voluntary  sacrifice 
of  my  wife  and  me  ;  concluding  that  I  was  an 
avowed  jacobite,  and  my  wife  the  vrriter  of  every 
scurrilous  pamphlet  that  had  infested  the  public.  I 
own  to  you,  Mr.  Trott-Plaid,  upon  this  discovery  I 
began  to  be  ashamed  of  the  part  I  had  acted.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  the  principles  of  this  man  might 
possibly  be  as  false  as  his  friendship ;  but  my  wife 
conceived  a  different  opinion.  Bad  practices,  she 
said,  were  no  proof  of  bad  principles  ;  hers  she 
knew  were  right ;  and,  however  ill  her  friend  might 
have  treated  her,  his  name  and  memory  deserved  re- 


spect, as  by  his  means   she  was  become  a  pillar  of 
support  to  a  falling  nation. 

I  will  not  tire  you,  Mr.  Trott-Plaid,  with  my 
wife's  arguments,  or  my  own  submissions.  The 
newspapers  above  mentioned  have  been  ever  since 
under  her  direction ;  but,  whether  from  a  want  of 
taste  in  the  public,  or  from  a  knowledge  that  they 
are  the  writings  of  a  woman,  the  proposed  advan- 
tages have  fallen  short,  even  of  common  subsistence. 
It  is  impossible  to  represent  to  you  the  distresses  we 
have  struggled  with  ;  but,  what  is  tlie  worst  of  all, 
I  have  the  concern  to  see  my  children  taught  treason 
as  soon  as  they  can  speak  ;  and  my  little  boy,  just 
eight  years  old,  the  hopes  of  my  family,  is  turned  poet, 
and  writes  the  verses,  as  he  calls  them,  in  the  London 
Evening  Post  ;  he  has  just  sent  some  lines  on  the 
eclipse*  to  the  press.  Dear  sir,  advise  me  what  to 
do  ;  for,  though  my  wife  hates  you,  and  has  often 
abused  you  in  print,  I  am  your  affectionate  friend 
and  most  humble  servant,  Simon  Supple. 

•  These  were  ininted  in  the  London  Evening  Post  of  Sa- 
turday last,  and  are  well  enough  for  such  a  child. 
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Et  pueri  nasum  rhinocerotis  habent.  MaBt. 

IN  ENGLISH. 

No  town  can  such  a  gang  of  critics  show  ; 
Even  boys  turn  up  that  nose  they  cannot  blow. 
By  a  record  in  the  censor's  office,  and  now  in  my 
custody,  it  appears  that  at  a  censorial  inquisition, 
taken  Tricesimo  qto.  Eliz.  by  one  of  my  illustrious 
predecessors,  no  more  than  nineteen  critics  were 
enrolled  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster ; 
whereas,  at  the  last  inquisition,  taken  by  myself 
25  Geo.  Ildi,  the  number  of  persons  claiming  a 
right  to  that  order  appears  to  amount  to  276,302. 

This  immense  increase  is  I  believe  to  be  no  other- 
wise accounted  for  than  from  the  very  blamable 
negligence  of  the  late  censors,  who  have  indeed 
converted  their  office  into  a  mere  sinecure,  no  in- 
quisition as  I  can  find  having  been  taken  since  the 
censorship  of  Isaac  Bickerstatf,  esq.,  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

To  the  same  neglect  are  owing  many  encroach- 
ments on  all  the  other  orders  of  the  society.  That 
of  gentlemen  in  particular  I  observe  to  have  greatly 
increased,  and  that  of  sharpers  to  have  decreased  in 
the  same  proportion  within  these  few  years. 

All  these  irregularities  it  is  my  firm  purpose  to 
endeavour  at  reforming,  and  to  restore  the  high 
office  with  which  1  am  invested  to  its  ancient  use 
and  dignity.  This,  however,  must  be  attempted 
with  prudence  and  by  slow  degrees  ;  for  habitual 
and  inveterate  evils  are  to  be  cured  by  slow  altera- 
tives, and  not  by  violent  remedies.  Of  this  the 
good  emperor  Pertinax  will  be  a  lasting  example. 
"  This  Avorthy  man,"  says  Dion  Cassius,  "  perished 
by  endeavouring  too  hastily  to  reform  all  the  evils 
which  infested  his  country.  He  knew  not,  it  seems, 
though  otherwise  a  man  of  very  great  knowledge, 
that  it  is  not  safe,  nor  indeed  possible,  to  effect  a  re- 


formation in  too  many  matters  at  once :  a  rule 
which,  if  it  holds  true  in  private  life,  is  much  more  so 
when  it  is  applied  to  those  evils  that  affect  the  public." 

I  thought  it,  therefore,  not  prudent  in  the  hurry 
of  my  above  inquisition  to  make  any  exceptions, 
but  admitted  all  who  offered  to  be  enrolled.  This  is 
a  method  which  I  shall  not  pursue  hereafter,  being 
fully  resolved  to  inquire  into  the  qualifications  of 
every  pretender. 

And  that  all  persons  may  come  prepared  to  prove 
their  right  to  the  order  of  critics,  I  shall  here  set 
down  those  several  qualifications  which  will  be  in- 
sisted on  before  any  will  be  admitted  to  that  high 
honour.  In  doing  this,  however,  I  shall  strictly 
pursue  the  excellent  rule  I  have  cited,  and  shall  act 
with  most  perfect  moderation :  for  I  am  willing  to 
throw  open  the  door  as  wide  as  I  can,  so  that  as 
few  as  possible  may  be  rejected. 

It  is,  I  think,  the  sentiment  of  Quintilian,  that  no 
man  is  capable  of  becoming  a  good  critic  on  a  great 
poet,  but  he  who  is  himself  a  great  poet.  This 
would,  indeed,  confine  the  critics  on  poetry,  at  least, 
to  a  very  small  number  ;  and  would,  indeed,  strike 
all  the  ancients,  except  only  Horace  and  Longinus, 
off  the  roll ;  of  the  latter  of  whom,  though  he  was 
no  poet,  Mr.  Pope  finely  says. 

Thee,  great  Longinus,  all  the  Nine  inspire, 
And  bless  their  critic  with  a  poet's  fire. 

But  with  respect  to  so  great  a  name  as  that  of 
Quintilian,  this  rule  appears  to  me  much  too  rigid. 
It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  little  less  severe  than  an  in- 
junction that  no  man  should  criticise  on  cookery 
but  he  who  was  himself  a  cook. 

To  require  what  is  generally  called  learning  in  a 
critic  is  altogether  as  absurd  as  to  require  genius. 
Why  should  a  man  in  this  case,  any  more  than  in 
all  others,  be  bound  by  any  opinions  but  his  own  1 
Or  why  should  he  read  bj  rule  any  more  than  eat 
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by  itl  If  I  delight  iu  a  slice  of  bullock's  liver,  or 
of  Oldmixon,  why  shall  I  be  confined  to  turtle  or 
to  Swift  1 

The  only  learning  therefore  that  I  insist  upon  is, 
that  my  critic  be  able  to  read ;  and  this  is  surely 
very  reasonable  ;  for  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  other- 
wise be  called  a  reader;  and  if  I  include  every 
reader  in  the  name  of  critic,  it  is  surely  very  just  to 
confine  every  critic  witliin  the  number  of  readers. 

Nor  do  I  only  require  the  capacity  of  reading, 
but  the  actual  exercise  of  that  capacity  ;  I  do  here 
strictly  forbid  any  persons  whatever  to  pass  a  defini- 
tive sentence  on  a  book  before  they  have  read  at 
least  ten  pages  in  it,  under  tbe  penalty  of  being  for 
ever  rendered  incapable  of  admission  to  the  order 
of  critics. 

Thirdly,  all  critics  who,  from  and  after  the  first 
day  of  February  next,  shall  condemn  any  book,  shall 
be  ready  to  give  some  reason  for  their  judgment; 
nor  shall  it  be  sufficient  for  such  critic  to  drivel  out, 
"  I  don't  know,  not  I  ;  but  all  that  I  know  is,  I  don't 
like  it."  Provided,  nevertheless,  that  any  reason, 
how  foolish  or  frivolous  soever,  shall  be  allowed  a 
good  and  full  justification  ;  except  only  the  words 
poor  stuff,  wretched  stuff,  bad  stuff,  sad  stuff,  low 
stuff,  im'.try  stvff.  All  which  stuffs  I  do  for  ever 
banish  from  the  mouths  of  all  critics. 

Provided  also,  that  the  last-mentioned  clause  do 
extend  only  to  such  critics  as  openly  proclaim  their 
censures ;  for  it  is  oiir  intention  that  all  persons 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  dislike  privately  whatever  book 
they  please,  without  understanding  or  reading  one 
word  of  it,  anything  therein  or  herein  contained  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

But,  as  it  Is  reasonable  to  extend  this  power  of 
judging  for  themselves  no  farther  in  this  case  of 
criticism  than  it  is  allowed  to  men  in  some  others, 
I  do  here  declare  thai  I  shall  not  for  the  future 
admit  any  males  to  the  office  of  criticism  till  they  be 
of  the  full  age  of  eighteen,  that  being  the  age  when 
the  laws  allow  them  to  have  a  capacity  of  disposing 
personal  chattels ;  for  before  that  time  they  have 
only  the  power  of  disposing  of  themselves  in  the 
trifling  article  of  marriage.  Females,  perhaps,  I 
shall  admit  somewhat  earlier,  provided  they  be  either 
witty  or  handsome,  or  have  a  fortune  of  five  thou- 
sand pounds  and  upwards. 

Together  with  childhood  I  exclude  all  other  civil 
incapacities ;  and  here  I  mean  not  only  legal  but 
real  lunatics  and  idiots.  In  this  number  I  include 
all  persons  who,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  their  con- 
duct, appear  to  be  incapable  of  discerning  good  from 
bad,  right  from  wrong,  or  wisdom  from  folly,  in  any 
instance  whatever. 

There  are  again  some  persons  whom  I  shall  admit 
only  to  a  partial  exercise  of  this  ofiice ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, rakes,  beaux,  sharpers,  and  fine  ladies,  are 
strictly  forbidden,  under  penalty  of  perpetual  exclu- 
sion, to  presume  to  criticise  on  any  works  of  religion 
or  morality.  All  lawyers,  physicians^  surgeons,  and 
apothecaries,  are  strictly  forbidden  to  pass  any  judg- 
ment on  those  authors  who  attempt  any  reformation 
in  law  or  physic.  Officers  of  state,  and  would-be 
officers  of  state  (honest  men  only  excepted),  with  all 
their  attendants  and  dependants,  their  placemen  and 
would-be  placemen,  pimps,  spies,  parasites,  inform- 
ers, and  agents,  are  forbidden,  under  the  penalty 
aforesaid,  to  give  their  opinions  of  any  work  in 
which  the  good  of  the  kingdom  in  general  is  designed 
to  be  advanced  ;  but  as  for  all  pamj)lilets  which  any- 
wise concern  the  great  cause  of  Woodall  Out  and 
Takeall  In,  esqrs.,  full  liberty  is  left  to  both  parties ; 
and  the  one  may  universally  cry  up  and  commend, 
and  the  other  may  universally  censure  and  cond^^mn, 


as  usual.  All  critics  offfending  against  this  clause 
are  to  be  deemed  infamous,  and  thek-  several  criti- 
cisms are  hereby  declared  to  be  entirely  void  and  of 
none  effect. 

No  author  is  to  be  admitted  into  the  order  of 
critics  until  he  hath  read  over  and  understood  Aris- 
totle, Horace,  and  Longinus,  in  their  original  lan- 
guage ;  nor  then  without  a  testimonial  that  he  hath 
spoken  well  of  some  living  author  besides  himself. 

Lastly,  all  persons  are  forbidden,  under  the  penalty 
of  our  highest  displeasure,  to  presume  to  criticise 
upon  any  of  those  works  with  which  we  ourselves 
shall  think  proper  to  oblige  the  public ;  and  any 
person  who  shall  presume  to  offend  in  this  particular 
will  not  only  be  expunged  from  the  roll  of  critics, 
but  will  be  degraded  from  any  other  order  to  which 
he  shall  belong ;  and  his  name  will  be  forthwith 
entered  in  the  records  of  Grub-sti'eet. 

Alexander  Drawcansir, 
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No.  4.     TUESDAY,  January  14,  1752. 

Nanum  cujusdam  Atlanta  vocamus : 

iEthiopem  Cygnum  :  parvam  extortamque  puellam 
Europen.     Canibus  pigris  scabieque  vetusta 
Laevibus,  et  siccae  larabeutibus  oia  luccina; 
Nomen  erit  ParJus,  Tigris,  Leo  ;  si  ciuid  adhuc  est 
Quod  fremat  in  terris  violentius.  Juv.  Sat.  viii. 

"One  may  observe,"  says  Mr.  Locke,  "  in  all  lan- 
guages, certain  words,  that,  if  they  be  examined, 
will  be  found,  in  their  first  original,  and  their  appro- 
priated use,  not  to  stand  for  any  clear  and  distinct 
ideas."  Mr.  Locke  gives  us  the  instances  of  ivisdotn, 
glory,  grace.  "  Words  which  are  frequent  enough," 
says  he,  "  in  every  man's  mouth ;  but  if  a  great 
many  of  those  who  use  th«m  should  be  asked  what 
they  mean  by  them,  they  would  be  at  a  stand,  and 
not  know  what  to  answer  :  a  plain  proof  that,  though 
they  have  learned  those  sounds,  and  have  them 
ready  at  their  tongue's  end,  yet  there  are  no  deter- 
mined ideas  laid  up  in  their  minds  which  are  to  be 
expressed  to  others  by  them." 

Besides  the  several  causes  by  him  assigned  of  the 
abuse  of  v/ords,  there  is  one  which,  though  the  great 
philosopher  hath  omitted  it,  seems  to  have  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  the  introduction  of  this  enormous 
evil.  This  is  that  privilege  which  divines  and  moral 
writers  have  assumed  to  themselves  of  doing  vio- 
lence to  certain  words  in  favour  of  their  own  hypo- 
theses, and  of  using  them  in  a  sense  often  directly 
contrary  to  that  which  custom  (the  absolute  lord  and 
master,  according  to  Horace,  of  all  the  modes  of 
speech)  hath  allotted  them. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  this  fault  may  be  seen  in  some- 
what a  milder  light  (and  I  would  always  see  the 
blemishes  of  such  writers  in  the  mildest).  It  may 
not,  perhaps,  be  so  justly  owing  to  any  designed 
opposition  to  custom  as  a  total  ignorance  of  it:  an 
ignorance  which  is  almost  inseparably  annexed  to  a 
collegiate  life,  and  which  any  man,  indeed,  may  ven- 
ture to  own  without  blushing. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  this  abuse  of 
words,  the  consequence  is  certainly  very  bad  ;  for, 
wliilst  the  author  and  the  world  receive  ditferent 
ideas  from  the  same  words,  it  will  be  pretty  difficult 
for  them  to  comprehend  each  other's  meaning;  and 
hence,  perhaps,  it  is  that  so  many  gentlemen  and 
ladies  have  contracted  a  general  odium  to  all  works 
of  religion  or  morality  ;  and  that  many  others  have 
been  readers  in  this  v/ay  all  their  lives  without  un- 
derstanding what  they  read — consequently  without 
di-awing  from  it  any  practical  use. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  an  office  very  ■worthy  the 
labour  of  a  great  commentator  to  explain  certain 
hard  words  which  frequently  occur  in  the  works  of 
Barrow,   Tillotson,  Clark,  aiid  others  of  this  kind. 
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Such  are  heaven,  hell,  judgmeyit,  righteousness,  sin, 
&c.  All  which,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  are  at 
present  very  little  understood. 

Instead,  however,  of  undertaking  this  task  myself, 
at  least  at  present,  I  shall  apply  the  residue  of  this 
paper  to  the  use  of  such  writers  only.  I  shall  here 
give  a  short  glossary  of  such  terms  as  are  at  present 
greatly  in  use,  and  shall  endeavour  to  fix  to  each 
those  exact  ideas  which  are  annexed  to  every  of  them 
in  the  world  ;  for,  while  the  learned  in  colleges  do, 
as  I  apprehend,  consider  them  all  in  a  very  different 
light,  their  labours  are  not  likely  to  do  much  service 
to  the  polite  part  of  mankind. 

A  MODERN  GLOSSARY. 

Angel — The  name  of  a  woman,  commonly  of  a  very 
bad  one. 

Author — A  laughing-stock.  It  means  likewise  a 
poor  fellow,  and  in  general  an  object  of  contempt. 

Bear — A  country  gentleman  ;  or,  indeed,  any  animal 
upon  two  legs  that  doth  not  make  a  handsome  bow. 

Beauty — The  qualification  with  which  women  gene- 
rally go  into  keeping. 

Beau — With  the  article  A  before  it,  means  a  great 
favourite  of  all  women. 

'Brute — A  word  implying  plain-dealing  and  sincerity ; 
but  more  especially  applied  to  a  philosopher. 

Captain  1  Any  stick  of  wood  with  a  head  to  it,  and 

Colonel  ]   a  piece  of  black  riband  upon  that  head. 

Creature — A  quality  expression  of  low  contempt, 
properly  confined  only  to  the  mouths  of  ladies  who 
are  right  honourable. 

Critic — Like  homo,  a  name  common  to  all  the  hu- 
man race. 

Coxcomb — A  word  of  reproach,  and  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  signifying  all  that  is  most  commendable. 

Damnation — A  term  appropriated  to  the  theatre  ; 
though  sometimes  more  largely  applied  to  all 
works  of  invention. 

Death — The  final  end  of  man  ;  as  Avell  of  the  think- 
ing part  of  the  body  as  of  all  the  other  parts. 

Dress — The  principal  accomplishment  of  men  and 
women. 

Dulness — A  word  applied  by  all  writers  to  the  wit 
and  humour  of  others. 

Eating — A  science. 

Fine — An  adjective  of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  destroy- 
ing, or  at  least  lessening,  the  force  of  the  substan- 
tive to  which  it  is  joined  ;  as  fine  gentleman,  fine 
lady,  fine  house,  fine  clothes,  fine  taste — in  all 
which  faie  is  to  be  understood  in  a  sense  some- 
what synonymous  with  useless. 

Fool — A  complex  idea,  compounded  of  poverty, 
honesty,  piety,  and  simplicity. 

Gallantry — Fornication  and  adulterj'. 

Great — Applied  to  a  thing,  signifies  bigness ;  when 
to  a  man,  often  littleness  or  meanness. 

Good — A  word  of  as  many  difierent  senses  as  the 
Greek  word  £;^iw,  or  as  the  Latin  ago ;  for  which 
reason  it  is  but  little  used  by  the  polite. 

Happiness — Grandeur. 

Honour — Duelling. 

Humour — Scandalous  lies,  tumbling  and  dancing  on 

the  rope. 

Judge     1  ,        , , 
T     /•       ?An  old  woman. 
Justice  J 

Knave — The  name  of  four  cards  in  every  pack. 

Knoicledge — In  general,  means  knowledge  of  the 
town ;  as  this  is,  indeed,  the  only  kind  of  know- 
ledge ever  spoken  of  in  the  polite  world. 

Learning — Pedantry. 

Love — A  word  properly  applied  to  our  delight  in  par- 
ticular kinds  of  food ;  sometimes  metaphorically 
spoken,  of  the  favourite  objects  of  all  our  appetites. 


Marriage— K  kind  of  traffic  carried  on  between  the 
two  sexes,  in  which  both  are  constantly  endea- 
vouring to  cheat  each  other,  and  both  are  com- 
monly losers  in  the  end. 

Mischief— Fun,  sport,  or  pastime. 

Modesty — Awkwardness,  rusticity. 

Nobody— AW  the  people  in  Great  Britain,  except 
about  1200. 

iVbwsewse— Philosophy  ;  especially  the  philosophical 
writings  of  the  ancients,  and  more  especially  of 
Aristotle. 

Opportunity — The  season  of  cuckoldom. 

Patriot — A  candidate  for  a  place  at  court. 

Politics — The  art  of  getting  such  a  place. 

Promise — Nothing. 

Religion — A  word  of  no  moaning,  but  which  serves 
as  a  bugbear  to  frighten  children  with. 

Riches — The  only  thing  upon  earth  that  is  really 
valuable  or  desirable. 

Rascal  }  ^  "'^^^  °^  ^  diflTerent  party  from  yourself. 
Sermon — A  sleeping-dose. 
Sunday — The  best  time  for  playing  at  cards. 
Shocking— An    epithet    which    fine    ladies    apply  to 

almost  everything.     It  is,  indeed,  an  interjection 

(if  I  may  so  call  it)  of  delicacy. 
Temperance — Want  of  spirit. 

Taste — The  present  whim  of  the  town,  whatever  it  be. 
Teasing — Advice  ;  chiefly  that  of  a  husband. 

Vice      f  ^"^j^cts  of  discourse. 

Wit — Profaneness,  indecency,  immorality,  scurrility, 
mimicry ,  buffoonery ;  abuse  of  all  good  men,  and 
especially  of  the  clergy. 

Worth — Power,  rank,  wealth. 

Wisdom — The  art  of  acquiring  all  three. 

World — Your  own  acquaintance. 

No.  8.  TUESDAY,  January  28,  1752. 
Ambubaiarum  collegia,  pharmacopolEB, 
Mendici,  mirai,  balatrones;  hoc  genus  omne. — Hor. 
A  motley  mixture  1  in  long  wigs  in  bags. 
In  silks,  in  crapes,  in  garters,  and  in  rags.— Dunciad. 
The    following   is  a   literal    copy    of  the   fragment 
mentioned  in  my  sixth  paper.     In  what  language 
it  was  originally  writ  is  impossible   to  determine. 
To  determine  this  would    be,  indeed,  to  ascertain 
who  these  Robinhoodians  were  ;  a  point,  as  we  shall 
show    in    our  comment,    of   the    utmost   difficulty. 
From  the  apparent  difference  in  the  style  and  spell- 
ing of  the  translation,  it  seems  to  have  been  done 
into  English  by  several  hands,  and  probably  in  dis- 
tant ages.     I  have  placed  my  conjectures  concerning 
some    doubtful  words   at   the  bottom  of  the  page, 
without  venturing  to  disturb  the  text. 

ImPORTINENT  *  QUESTIONS  CUNSARNING  RELIDGIN 
AND      GUBERMINT,      HANDYLED      BY     THE       ROBIN- 

HOODiANS.  March  8,  1751. 

This  evenin  the  questin  at  the  Robinhood  was, 
Whether  relidgin  was  of  any  youse  to  a  sosyaty ; 
baken  f  bifor  mee  To'mraas  Whytebred,  baker. 

James  Skotchum,  barber,  spak  as  floweth :  Sir, 
I  ham  of  upinion,  that  relidgin  can  be  of  no  youse 
to  any  mortal  sole  ;  because  as  why,  relidgin  is  no 
youse  to  trayd,  and  if  relidgin  be  of  no  youse  to 
trayd,  how  ist  it  yousefool  to  sosyaty"?  Now  no  body 
can  deny  but  that  a  man  maye  kary  on  his  trayd 
very  wel  without  relidgin  ;  nay,  and  better  two,  for 
tlien  he  maye  wurk  won  day  in  a  wik  mor  than  at 
present ;  wliereof  no  body  can  saye  but  that  seven 
is  more  than  six  :  besides,  if  we  haf  no  reUdgia  we 

*  Perhaps  impertinent. 

t  I  think  this  should  be  read  Men,,  and  the  b;-.li,ei'a  beiag 
intent  on  his  trade  occasioned  tlie  corruption. 
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shall  have  no  pairsuns,*   and  that  will  be  a  grate 
savin  to  the  sosyatj  ;  and  it  is  a  f  niaksum  in  tiayd, 

that   a    peny    sav'd   is    a  peny  got.       Whereof 

The  end  of  this  speech  seems  to  be  wanting,  as  doth 
the  beginning  of  the  next. 

different  opinion  from  the  learned  gentle- 
man who  spoke  first  to  tbe  question :  First,  I  deny 
that  trade  can  be  carried  on  without  religion  ;  for 
how  often  is  the  sanction  of  an  oath  necessary  in 
contracts,  and  how  can  we  have  oaths  without  reli- 
gion? .  As  to  the  gaining  one  day  in  seven,  which 
the  gentleman  seems  to  lay  much  stress  upon,  I  do 
admit  it  to  be  an  argument  of  great  force  ;  but  I 
question,  as  the  people  have  been  long  used  to  idle- 
ness on  that  day,  whether  it  would  be  easy  to  make 
them  work  upon  it ;  and,  consequently,  if  they 
had  no  churches  to  go  to,  whether  they  would  not 
resort  to  some  worse  place.  As  to  the  expense  of 
parsons,  I  cannot  think  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  society 
in  general ;  for  the  parsons  are  members  of  this 
society ;  and  whether  they  who  do  but  little,  or 
others  who  do  nothing  at  all  for  their  livelihood,  pos- 
sess their  revenues,  is  a  matter  of  no  manner  of 
concern  to  the  publie.  Indeed,  what  the  gentle- 
man says  concerning  the  Dutch,  I  shall  own  is  highly 
to  the  honour  of  thotie  industrious  people  ;  and  I 
question  not  but  if  religion  was  to  interfere  with  any 
branch  of  our  trade,  there  is  still  so  much  good 
sense  left  in  the  nation,  that  we  should  presently 
sacrifice  the  shadow  to  the  substance.  But  though 
some  instances  should  occur  in  which  religion  may 
be  prejudicial,  it  cannot  be  fairly  argued  from  thence, 
that  religion  is  therefore  of  no  use  to  the  society  ; 
and  till  that  can  be  proved,  I  shall  not  give  my  vote 

for  its  abolition.     But  at  present hammer  doion. 

Mr.  MacFlourish,  student.  I  shall  with  grete 
reediness  undertake  that  tosk  upon  my  seel. — Sir, 
the  queestion,  as  I  tak  it,  is,  whether  religion  be 
of  any  use  to  society  1  And,  sir,  this  is  a  queestion 
of  that  degnity,  that  grete  emportance,  that,  when  I 
conseder  the  matter  of  wheech  I  am  to  speke,  the 
degnity  of  the  odience  before  whom  I  am  to  speke, 
wen  I  reflecct  on  the  smallnes's  of  my  own  abeeli- 
ties,  weel  may  I  be  struck  with  the  greetest  awe 
and  rcveerence  ;  for,  sir,  neither  Demosthenes,  nor 
Eschines,  nor  Cecero,  nor  Hortensius,  ever  handled 
a  more  emportant  queestion  ;  and,  sir,  should  any- 
thing misbecoming  drop  from  me  on  this  grete  oc- 
casion, though  your  candour,  your  beneevolence, 
might  encline  you  to  extend  an  unmeerited  atten- 
tion, yet,  sir,  these  walls,  these  stones,  these  boards, 
these  very  bracks,  withute  ears,  withute  a  tongue, 
would  tacitly  express  their  endeegnation.  Sir,  it 
is  a  queestion,  that  whoever  hath  rede  history,  or 
deeved  at  all  into  the  oxceelent  mystery  of  politics, 
must  confees,  that  all  the  grete  pheelosophers,  poets, 

craters,  historians hammer  down, 

Mr.  Ocurry,  solicitor.  Upon  my  shoul  I  am 
very  sorry  now  that  the  rules  of  this  grate  society 
forced  the  last  very  learned  gentleman  to  sit  down 
before  he  told  us  his  opinion  ;  but,  whatever  it  be, 
I  am  after  being  of  the  saame.  It  is  very  true,  upon 
my  shoul,  what  he  said,  that  it  is  a  very  grate  ques- 
tion, and  I  do  not  well  know  fether  I  understand  it 
as  yet  or  no  ;  but  this  I  think,  that,  if  religion  be  a 
great  hurt  to  the  nation,  I  cannot  for  my  shoul  see 
where  the  good  of  it  is.  This  I  know  very  well, 
that  there  is  a  very  good  religion  in  Ireland,  and 
they  do  call  it  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  and  I 
arnof  it  myself,  though  I  don't  very  well  know  what 
it  is.  There  is  something  about  beads  and  masses, 
and  patty-nosters,  and  ivy-marys,  and  I  will  fi^'ht 
for  it  as  long  as  I  am  alive,  and  longer.  And,  upon 
*  Rc.'.dpinons.  f  RcaA  maxhn. 


my  shoul,  I  will  tell  you  a  good  thing  ;  if  you  are 
afraid  of  your  own  religion,  you  may  send  for  ours, 
for  I  know  it  will  come  ;  for  father  Patrick  Ocain 
did  tell  me  he  would  bring  it  along  witli  him.  Nay, 
he  tould  me  that  he  had  brought  it  hither  before  he 
did  come  himself,      [At  which  there  was  a  laugh.] 

Mr.  Giles  Shuttle,  weaver.  I  hope  no  gentle- 
man will  treat  this  thing  as  a  jest,  whereof  I  thinks 
it  to  be  a  very  great  matter  of  earnest.  Whereof 
I  don't  much  understand  your  speech-making  sort 
of  work,  but  this  I  thinks,  that  I  am  as  good  a 
judge  of  these  sort  of  matters,  for  I  am  worth  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  owes  no  man  a  farthing. 
Whereof  I  thinks  I  am  as  good  a  man  as  another  ; 
for  why  should  not  any  other  man  have  as  much 
sense  as  a  gentleman'?  I  thinks  I  knows  some- 
thing of  trade  ;  that  to  be  sure  is  the  main  article  in 

every  trading    nation,   whereby Here   the    first 

paper  was  broke  off.     The  second  is  as  follows  : — 

Question. — Whether  infinite  power  could  make 
the  world  out  of  nothing  *? 

The  speakers  to  this  question  were,  Mr.  Thomas 
Tinderbox,  the  chandler ;  Mr.  George  White,  boat- 
swain's mate;,  Mr.  Edward  Peacock,  victualler; 
Mr.  Buge,  the  shoemaker  ;  Mr.  Goose,  the  tailor ; 
Mr.  Halt,  the  maker  of  pattens  ;  and  one  great 
scholar,  whose  name  I  do  not  know. 

It  was  urged,  on  the  behalf  of  infinite  power, 
that  we  have  no  very  adequate  idea  of  it.  That 
there  are  many  things  which  we  see  are,  and  yet  we 
cannot  with  any  great  certainty  tell  how  they  came 
to  be.  That,  so  far  from  our  reason  being  able  to 
comprehend  everything,  some  wise  men  have 
doubted  whether  we  do  with  certainty  comprehend 
anything.  That,  whatever  we  may  think  we  know 
we  do  not  know  how  we  think.  That  either  every- 
thing was  made  by  something  out  of  nothing,  or 
else  nothing  made  everything  either  out  of  some- 
thing or  nothing.  And,  lastly,  that  infinite  power 
might  more  reasonably  be  supposed  to  create  every- 
thing out  of  nothing,  than  no  power  at  all  could  be 
supposed  to  make  everything  out  of  anything. 

On  the  contrary  it  was  well  argued  that  nothing 
can  be  made  out  of  nothing,  for,  ex  nihil,  O  nothing 
is  fit.  That  every  day's  experience  must  convince 
us  of  this  ;  that  by  infinite  power  we  only  meant  a 
very  great  degree  of  power,  but  that,  if  the  thing 
to  be  done  be  not  the  subject  of  power,  the  smallest 
degree  would  be  equal  to  the  greatest.  And  it  was 
urged  with  great  force  of  wit  and  eloquence,  by 
Mr.  Goose,  that  the  best  tailor  and  the  worst  were 
alike  unable  to  make  a  coat  without  materials.  That 
in  this  case  a  tailor  with  infinite  power  would  be  in 
the  same  condition  with  a  tailor  who  had  no  power 
at  all.  And  if  so  small  a  thing  as  a  coat  could  not 
be  made  out  of  nothing,  how  could  so  large  a  thing 
as  the  world  be  cut  out  of  the  same  no  materials '? 
The  scholar  gave  a  very  good  answer  to  what  had 
been  offered  concerning  our  ignorance  of  infinite 
power,  and  said,  if  he  had  no  adequate  idea  of  it,  it 
was  a  good  cause  of  disbelieving  it ;  for,  as  reason 
was  to  be  judge  of  all  things,  what  was  not  the 
object  of  reason  ought  to  be  rejected  by  it.  He  ad- 
mitted that  there  were  some  things  which  did  exist,  i 
and  tiiat  we  did  not  as  yet  know  the  manner  in 
which  they  came  to  exist ;  but  it  did  not  follow  that 
such  causes  were  above  the  reach  of  human  reason, 
bocatise  she  had  not  yet  discovered  them  ;  for  he 
made  no  doubt  but  that  this  society,  by  means  of 
tlieir  free  inquiry  after  truth,  would  in  the  end  dis- 
cover the  whole  ;  and  that  the  manner  in  which  a 
man  wa«  made  would  be  no  more  a  mystery  to  pos- 
terity than  it  is  to  the  present  age  how  they  make 
a  pudding.     He  concluded  with  saying-  that  some 
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very  wise  and  learned  men,  who  lived  near  three 
thousand  years  ago,  had  asserted  that  the  world  had 
existed  from  all  eternity,  which  opinion  seemed  to 
solve  all  difficulties,  and  was,  as  it  appeared,  highly 
agreeable  to  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  society. 

Question. — Whether,  in  the  opinion  of  this  society 
the  government  did  right  in 

Here  ends  this  valuable  fragment,  on  which  I 
shall  give  ray  comment  in  my  next  paper. 

No.  9.    SATURDAY,  February  1,  1752. 

Die  quibus  in  teiris,  et  eris  mihi  magiius  ApoUo. — Viro. 
Tell  in  wluit  clime  these  people  did  appear. 
And  you  shall  be  the  lauieat  of  next  year. 
Ir  will  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  fix  with  any 
certainty  at  what  place,  and  amongst  Avhat  people, 
the  Robinhood  society  was  held,  as  we  have  not  the 
least  light  to  guess  from  what  language   the  frag- 
ment which  now  remains  to  us  was  originally  trans- 
lated.   Two  things  may  be  averred — that  this  society 
was  held  in  some  country  where  the  people  were 
extremely   free  ;    and,    secondly,    that   it  was  in  a 
country  where   that  part  of  the   community  which 
the  French  call  la  cMiaille  was  at  the  head  of  pub- 
lie  affairs. 

From  the  latter  of  these  circumstances  it  appears 
that  these  Robinhoodians  cannot  be  placed  among 
the  Egyptians ;  for  Diodorus  Siculus,  speaking  of 
these  people,  tells  us  that,  "  Whereas  in  all  demo- 
cracies great  injury  is  done  to  the  state  by  the  po- 
pulace interfering  in  the  public  councils,  the  Egyp- 
tians very  severely  punished  these  artificers  who 
presumed  to  meddle  with  matters  of  government."* 

Nor  can  I  ever  believe  that  the  question — Whe- 
ther religion  was  of  any  use  to  society? — would  ever 
have  been  supported  amongst  a  people  so  highly  de- 
voted to  superstition,  that  religion  was  indeed  the 
foundation  of  their  civil  society. 

The  same  objection  will  recur  against  placing 
this  society  in  Athens ;  for  though  Pericles,  in  his 
speech  to  the  Athenians,  recorded  in  Thucydides, 
compliments  his  countrymen  with  being  all  politi- 
cians,— "  Among  us,"  says  he,  "  even  the  mechanics 
are  not  inferior  to  their  fellow-citizens  in  political 
knowledge,"! — yet,  in  a  country  where  Socrates  was 
put  to  death  for  attempting  an  innovation  in  reli- 
gious matters,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  dregs  of 
the  people  would  have  been  permitted  to  have  ques- 
tioned the  very  first  principles  of  all  religion  with 
impunity. 

And  this  objectior  :vill,  I  apprehend,  hold  like- 
wise against  all  other  states,  not  only  those  which 
we  call  civilised,  but  even  the  Tartars,  Goths,  Van- 
dals, and  Picts,  &c.,  from  the  time  they  are  recorded 
in  history  ;  none  of  these  having  been  found  with- 
out their  deities,  and  without  a  very  strong  per- 
suasion of  the  truth  of  some  religion  or  other.  And 
so  far  were  they  all  from  doubting  whether  religion 
was  of  any  use,  or,  as  the  fragment  hath  it,  youse, 
to  the  society,  that  they  carried  the  images  of  their 
gods  with  them  to  war,  and  relied  upon  their  favour 
and  assistance  for  success  in  all  affairs. 

To  say  the  truth,  the  only  people  now  upon  earth 
among  whose  ancestors  I  can  suppose  such  an  as- 
sembly to  have  been  held  are  the  inhabitants  of  a 
certain  tract  of  land  in  Africa,  bordering  on  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  commonly  kno^vn  unto  us  by  the 
name  of  the  Hottentots. 

I  am,  however,  well  aware  that  there  are  many 
objections  to  this  opinion.     First,  that  these  Hot- 
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tentots  are  supposed  not  to  have  any  knowledge  of 
religion  at  all,  nor  ever  to  have  heard  the  name  of 
the  Divinity  ;  whereas  it  appears  manifestly  that  the 
Robinhoodians  had  some  kind  of  religion  even  esta- 
blished in  their  country,  and  that  the  name  of  G — • 
was  at  least  known  among  them. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  observe,  likewise,  that  the 
members  of  this  society  had  more  of  the  use  of 
letters,  and  were  better  skilled  in  the  rules  of  oratory, 
than  the  Hottentots  can  be  conceived  to  have  been; 
for  as  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  MacFlourish,  as  well 
for  the  matter  as  for  the  eloquence  of  it,  it  might 
be  spoken  with  great  applause  in  many  of  our  po- 
litest assemblies. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  I  must  confess  myself 
entirely  at  a  loss  in  forming  airy  probable  conjecture 
as  to  what  part  of  tlie  earth  these  Robinhoodians 
inhabited  ;  not  being  able  to  trace  the  least  footsteps 
of  them  in  any  history  I  have  ever  seeru 

As  to  the  time  in  which  they  flourished,  the  frag- 
ment itself  will  lend  us  some  little  assistance.     It  is 
dated  151;  which  figures  I  make  no  doubt  should 
be  all  joined  together,  and  then  the  only  doubt  will  . 
be  from  what  era  this  reckoning  began. 

And  here  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  era  intended  was  that  of  the  general  flood  in 
the  time  of  Noah,  and  that  the  Robinhoodians  were 
some  party  of  those  people  who  ai-e  said,  after  the 
dispersion  at  Babel,  to  have  been  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

Those  imperfect  notions  of  religion  which  they 
appear  to  have  entertained  admirably  well  agree 
with  this  opinion  ;  for  it  is  very  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  such  immediate  interpositions  of  Provi- 
dence, or,  to  speak  more  adequately,  such  denun- 
ciations of  Divine  vengeance,  as  were  exemplified  in 
the  deluge  and  the  dispersion  at  Babel,  eould  scarce 
be  so  immediately  eradicated  as  not  to  leave  some 
little  impression,  some  small  sparks  of  religious  ve- 
neration, in  the  grandchildren  and  great-grandchil- 
dren of  those  who  had  been  spectators  of  such 
dreadful  scenes  ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  both  sacred 
and  profane  history  assures  us  that  these  sparks 
were  very  faint,  and  not  sufficient  to  kindle  any  true 
devotion  among  them. 

Again,  as  the  fragment  very  plainly  appears  to 
have  been  translated  by  several  hands,  so  may  we 
very  reasonably  infer  that  it  was  translated  out  of  as 
many  various  languages :  another  reason  to  fix  the 
date  of  this  assembly  soon  after  the  above-mentioned 
dispersion. 

Lastly,  the  name  of  Robinhood  puts  the  matter 
beyond  all  doubt  or  question  ;  this  word  being,  as  a 
learned  etymologist  observed  to  me,  clearly  derived 
from  the  Tower  of  Babel ;  for  the  first,  Robiti  and 
Bobin  are  allowed  to  be  the  same  word:  the  first 
syllable  then  is  Bob;  change  o  into  a,  which  is  only 
a  metathesis  of  one  vowel  for  another,  and  you  have 
Bab ;  then  supply  the  termination  el  instead  of  in 
(for  both  are  only  terminations),  and  you  have 
clearly  the  word  Babel. 

As  for  h  in  hood,  it  is  known  to  be  no  letter  at  all, 
and  therefore  an  etymologist  may  Uiere  place  what 
letter  he  pleases,  and  why  not  a  <  as  well  as  any 
other.  Than  change  the  final  d  into  an  r,  and  you 
have  toor,  which  hath  a  better  pretence  than  the 
known  word  tor  to  signify  tower.  Thus,  by  a  few 
inconsiderable  changes,  the  Robin-hood  and  Babel- 
tower,  appear  to  be  one  and  the  same  word. 

Two  objections  have  been  made  to  the  great  an- 
tiquity of  this  fragment;  the  first  is,  that  Ireland  is 
mentioned  in  it,  which,  as  Camden  and  others  would 
make  us  believe,  was  not  peopled  till  many  ages  after 
the  era  I  have  above  mentioned  ;  but  these  learned 
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men  are  certainly  in  a  mistake  ;  for  I  am  well  as- 
sured that  several  Irish  beggars,  whose  ancestors 
were  dispossessed  in  the  wars  of  the  last  century, 
are  having  now  in  their  possession  the  title-deeds  of 
their  said  estates  from  long  before  the  times  of 
Noah. 

The  other  objection  is,  that  the  Dutch  are  like- 
wise mentioned  in  the  fragment — a  people,  as  they 
are  generally  supposed,  of  a  much  later  rise  in  the 
world  than  the  period  of  time  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  assign  to  this  society. 

To  this  I  answer,  that,  though  that  body  of  people 
who  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke  in  the  time  of  the 
duke  of  Alva  are  extremely  modern,  yet  are  the 
Dutch  themselves  of  very  great  antiquity,  as  hath 
been  well  proved  by  the  learned  Goropius  Becanus 
from  the  history  of  Herodotus. 

That  historian  tells  us  that  one  of  the  Assyrian 
kings,  being  desirous  to  discover  who  were  the  most 
ancient  people,  confined  two  children,  a  boy  and  a 
girl,  till  they  were  at  the  age  of  maturity,  without 
suffering  either  of  them  to  hear  one  articulate  sound  ; 
having  determined,  I  know  not  for  what  reason, 
that  whatever  language  could  claim  their  first  word, 
the  people  speaking  that  language  should  be  deemed 
the  most  ancient. 

The  word  which  was  first  pronounced  by  one  of 
them  was  beker,  which  in  the  Phoenician  tongue 
signifies  bread  ;  the  Phoenicians  were  therefore  con- 
cluded to  have  been  the  first  planters  of  mankind. 

tinder  this  mistake  the  world  continued  many 
ages,  till  at  last  the  learned  Goropius  discovered 
that  the  word  beker,  which  in  the  Phoenician  tongue 
signifies  bread,  did  in  the  Dutch  language  signify  a 
baker ;  and  that,  before  bread  was,  a  baker  was  : 
Ergo,  &c. 

And  here  I  cannot  help  observing  that  this  quo- 
tation, as  it  proves  the  antiquity  of  the  Dutch,  so  it 
proves  the  great  antiquity  of  bakers,  to  whose 
honour  we  may  likewise  read  in  Diodorus  that  Isis 
the  wife  of  Osiris  was  immortalised  among  the 
Egyptians  for  having  taught  tliem  the  art  of  baking. 

Succeeding  ages,  being  unwilling  to  ascribe  so 
great  an  honour  to  a  woman,  transferred  it  from  her 
to  her  husband,  and  called  him  Bacchus,  or,  as  it  is 
more  commonly  by  modern  authors  Avrit,  Bakkus, 
and  Bakus,  which,  being  literally  done  into  English 
by  the  change  of  the  Latin  termination,  is  Baker. 

Indeed,  it  is  very  reasonable  to  imagine  that,  be- 
fore the  invention  of  cookery,  the  bakers  were  held 
in  the  highest  honours,  as  the  people  derived  from 
their  art  the  greatest  dainty  of  which  their  simple 
taste  gave  them  an  idea.  And  the  great  esteem  in 
which  cookery  is  held  now  may  very  well  account 
for  the  preference  given  to  bakers  in  those  early 
ages,  when  these  were  the  only  cooks. 

But  if  none  of  these  reasons  should  be  thought 
satisfactory  to  fix,  with  any  absolute  certainty,  the 
exact  era  of  this  assembly,  the  following  conclusions 
must  be,  I  think,  allowed  by  every  reader : — 

First,  that  some  religion  had  a  kind  of  establish- 
ment amongst  these  people. 

Secondly,  that  this  religion,  whatever  it  was, 
could  not  have  the  least  sway  over  their  morals  or 
practice. 

Thirdly,  that  this  society,  in  which  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  religion  and  government  were  debated,  was 
the  chief  assembly  in  this  country,  and  Mr.  White- 
bread,  the  baker,  the  greatest  man  in  it. 

And,  lastly,  I  think  it  can  create  no  manner  of 
surprise  in  any  one  that  such  a  nation  as  this  hath 
been  long  since  swept  away  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  the  very  name  of  such  a  people  expunged 
out  of  the  memory  of  man. 
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No.  10.  TUESDAY,  February  4,  1752. 
At  uostri  proavi  Pluutinos  et  numeros,  et 
Laud;ivere  s;iles;  iiimium  patieuter  utiumque, 
Ne  dicam  stulte,  miiati. 

MODERNISED- 

In  former  times  this  tasteless,  silly  town 

Too  fondly  jirais'd  Tom  D'Urfey  and  Tom  Brown. 

The  present  age  seems  pretty  well  agreed  in  an 
opinion,  that  the  utmost  scope  and  end  of  reading  is 
amusement  only ;  and  such,  indeed,  are  now  the 
fashionable  books,  that  a  reader  can  propose  no 
more  than  mere  entertainment,  and  it  is  sometimes 
very  well  for  him  if  he  finds  even  this,  in  his  studies. 

Letters,  however,  were  sure  intended  for  a  much 
more  noble  and  profitable  purpose  than  this.  Writers 
are  not,  I  presume,  to  be  considered  as  mere  jack- 
puddings,  whose  business  it  is  only  to  excite  laugh- 
ter :  this,  indeed,  m.ay  sometimes  be  intermixed 
and  served  up  with  graver  matters,  in  order  to  ti- 
tillate the  palate,  and  to  recommend  wholesome 
food  to  tlie  mind ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  hath  been 
used  by  many  excellent  authors :  "  for  why,"  as 
Horace  says,  ''shotild  not  any  one  promulgate  truth 
with  a  smile  on  his  countenance  1"  Ridicule  indeed, 
as  he  again  intimates,  is  commonly  a  stronger  and 
better  method  of  attacking  vice  than  the  severer 
kind  of  satire. 

When  wit  and  humour  are  introduced  for  such 
good  purposes,  when  the  agreeable  is  blended  with 
the  useful,  then  is  the  writer  said  to  have  succeeded 
in  every  point.  Pleasantry  (as  the  ingenious  author 
of  Clarissa  says  of  a  storyj  should  be  made  only  the 
vehicle  of  instruction ;  and  thus  romances  them- 
selves, as  well  as  epic  poems,  may  become  worthy 
the  perusal  of  the  greatest  of  men  :  but  when  no 
moral,  no  lesson,  no  instruction,  is  conveyed  to  the 
reader,  where  the  whole  design  of  the  composition 
is  no  more  than  to  make  us  laugh,  the  writer  comes 
very  near  to  tlie  character  of  a  buffoon  ;  and  his  ad- 
mirers, if  an  old  Latin  proverb  be  true,  deserve  no 
great  compliments  to  be  paid  to  their  wisdom. 

After  what  I  have  here  advanced  I  cannot  fairly, 
I  think,  be  represented  as  an  enemy  to  laughter,  or 
to  all  those  kinds  of  writing  that  are  apt  to  promote 
it.  On  the  contrary,  few  men,  I  believe,  do  more 
admire  the  works  of  those  great  masters  who  have 
sent  their  satire  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  laugh- 
ing into  the  world.  Such  are  the  great  triumvirate, 
Lucian,  Cervantes,  and  Swift.  These  authors  I 
shall  ever  hold  in  the  highest  degree  of  esteem  ; 
not  indeed  for  that  wit  and  humour  alone  which 
they  all  so  eminently  possessed,  but  because  they 
all  endeavoured,  with  the  utmost  force  of  their  wit 
and  humour,  to  expose  and  extirpate  those  follies 
and  vices  which  chiefly  prevailed  in  their  several 
countries. 

I  would  not  be  thought  to  confine  wit  and  hu- 
mour to  these  writers.  Shakspeare,  Moliere,  and 
some  other  authors,  have  been  blessed  with  the  same 
talents,  and  have  employed  them  to  the  same  pur- 
poses. There  are  some,  however,  who,  though  not 
void  of  these  talents,  have  made  so  wretched  a  use 
of  them,  that,  had  the  consecration  of  their  labours 
been  committed  to  the  hands  of  the  hangman,  no 
good  man  would  have  regretted  their  loss  ;  nor  am 
I  afraid  to  mention  Rabelais,  and  Aristophanes  him- 
self, in  this  number.  For,  if  I  may  speak  my  opinion 
freely  of  these  two  last  writers,  and  of  their  works, 
their  design  appears  to  me  very  plainly  to  have  been 
to  ridicule  all  sobriety,  modesty,  decency,  virtue, 
and  religion,  out  of  the  world.  Now,  whoever 
reads  over  the  five  great  writers  first  mentioned 
must  either  have  a  very  bad  head  or  a  very  bad 
heart  if  he  doth  not  become  botli  a  wiser  and  a 
better  man. 
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In  the  exercise  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  in  the 
exercise  of  the  body,  diversion  is  a  secondary  con- 
eideration,  and  designed  only  to  make  that  agree- 
able which  is  at  the  same  time  useful,  to  such  noble 
purposes  as  health  and  wisdom.  But  what  should 
we  say  to  a  man  who  mounted  his  chamber-hobby, 
or  fought  with  his  own  shadow,  for  his  amusement 
only  1  how  much  more  absurd  and  weak  would  he 
appear  who  swallowed  poison  because  it  was  sweet  ■? 

How  diiferently  did  Horace  think  of  study  from 
our  modern  readers ! 

Quid  verum  atque  decens  euro  et  rogo,  et  omnis  in  hoc  sum  : 

Condo  et  compono,  quae  mox  depiomere  possim. 

"  Truth  and  decency  are  my  whole  care  and  in- 
quiry. In  this  study  I  am  entirely  occupied ;  these 
I  am  always  laying  up,  and  so  disposing  that  I  can 
at  any  time  draw  forth  my  stores  for  my  immediate 
use."  The  whole  epistle,  indeed,  from  which  I  have 
paraphrased  this  passage,  is  a  comment  upon  it,  and 
affords  many  useful  lessons  of  philosophj'. 

When  we  are  employed  in  reading  a  great  and 
good  author,  we  ought  to  consider  ourselves  as 
searching  after  treasures,  which,  if  well  and  regu- 
larly laid  up  in  the  mind,  will  be  of  use  to  us  on 
sundry  occasions  in  our  lives.  If  a  man,  for  in- 
stance, should  be  overloaded  with  prosperity  or  ad- 
versity (both  of  which  cases  are  liable  to  happen  to 
us),  who  is  there  so  very  wise,  or  so  very  foolish, 
that,  if  he  was  a  master  of  Seneca  and  Flutarch, 
could  not  find  great  matter  of  comfort  and  utility 
from  their  doctrines  1  1  mention  these  rather  than 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  as  the  works  of  the  latter  are 
not,  I  think,  yet  completely  made  English,  and, 
consequently,  are  less  within  the  reach  of  most  of 
my  countrymen. 

But  perhaps  it  may  he  asked,  will  Seneca  or  Plu- 
tarch make  us  laugh?  perhaps  not;  but  if  you  are 
not  a  fool,  my  worthy  friend,  which  I  can  hardly 
with  civility  suspect,  they  wiU  both  (the  latter  espe- 
cially) please  you  more  than  if  they  did.  For  my 
own  part,  I  declare,  I  have  not  read  even  Lucian 
himself  with  more  delight  than  I  have  Plutarch ; 
but  surely  it  is  astonishing  that  such  scribblers  as 
Tom  Brown,  Tom  D'Urfey,  and  the  wits  of  our  age, 
should  find  readers,  while  the  writings  of  so  excel- 
lent, so  entertaining,  and  so  voluminous  an  author 
as  Plutarch  remain  in  the  world,  and,  as  I  appre- 
hend, are  very  little  known. 

The  truth  I  am  afraid  is,  that  real  taste  is  a  qua- 
lity with  which  human  nature  is  very  slenderly 
gifted.  It  is  indeed  so  very  rare,  and  so  little 
known,  that  scarce  two  authors  have  agreed  in  their 
notions  of  it ;  and  those  who  have  endeavoured  to 
explain  it  to  others  seem  to  have  succeeded  only  in 
showing  us  that  they  know  it  not  themselves.  If  I 
might  be  allowed  to  give  my  own  sentiments,  I 
should  derive  it  from  a  nice  harmony  between  the 
imagination  and  the  judgment ;  and  hence  perhaps 
it  is  that  so  few  have  ever  possessed  this  talent  in 
any  eminent  degree.  Neither  of  these  will  alone 
bestow  it ;  nothing  is  indeed  more  common  than  to 
see  men  of  very  bright  imaginations,  and  of  very  ac- 
curate learning  (which  can  hardly  be  acquired  with- 
out judgment),  who  are  entirely  devoid  of  taste  ;  and 
Longiuus,  who  of  all  men  seems  most  exquisitely  to 
have  possessed  it,  will  puzzle  his  reader  very  much 
if  he  should  attempt  to  decide  whether  imagination 
or  judgment  shine  the  brighter  in  that  inimitable 
critic. 

But  as  for  the  bulk  of  mankind,  they  are  clearly 
void  of  any  degree  of  taste.  It  is  a  quality  in  which 
they  advance  very  little  beyond  a  state  of  infancy. 
The  first  thing  a  child  is  fond  of  in  a  book  is  a  pic- 
ture, the  second  is  a  story,    and  the   third  a  jest. 


Here  then  ie  the  true  Pons  Asinorum,  which  very 
few  readers  ever  get  over. 

From  what  I  have  said  it  may  perhaps  be  thought 
to  appear  that  true  taste  is  the  real  gift  of  nature 
only  ;  and  if  so,  some  may  ask  to  what  purpose  have 
I  endeavoured  to  show  men  that  they  are  with- 
out a  blessing  which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
attain  °i 

Now,  though  it  is  certain  that  to  the  highest  con- 
summation of  taste,  as  well  as  of  every  other  excel- 
lence, nature  must  lend  much  assistance,  yet  great 
is  the  power  of  art,  almost  of  itself,  or  at  best  with 
only  slender  aids  from  nature ;  and,  to  say  the  truth, 
there  are  very  few  who  have  not  in  their  minds 
some  small  seeds  of  taste.  "All  men,"  says  Cicero, 
"  have  a  sort  of  tacit  sense  of  what  is  right  or  wrong 
in  arts  and  sciences,  even  without  the  help  of  arts." 
This  surely  it  is  in  the  power  of  art  very  greatly  to 
improve.  That  most  men,  therefore,  proceed  no 
farther  than  as  I  have  above  declared,  is  owing 
either  to  the  want  of  any,  or  (which  is  perhaps  yet 
worse)  to  an  improper  education. 

I  shall  probably,  therefore,  in  a  future  paper,  en- 
deavour to  lay  down  some  rules  by  which  all  men 
may  acqiiire  at  least  some  degree  of  taste.  In  the 
mean  while,  I  shall  (according  to  the  method  ob- 
served in  inoculation)  recommend  to  my  readers,  as 
a  preparative  for  their  receiving  my  instructions,  a 
total  abstinence  from  all  bad  books.  I  do  therefore 
most  earnestly  entreat  all  my  young  readers  that 
they  would  cautiously  avoid  the  perusal  of  any 
modern  book  till  it  hath  first  had  the  sanction  of 
some  wise  and  learned  man ;  and  the  same  caution 
I  propose  to  all  fathers,  mothers,  and  guardians. 

"  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners,"  is 
a  quotation  of  St.  Paul  from  Menander.  Evil  books 
corrupt  at  once  both  our  maimers  and  our  taste. 


No.  17,  SATURDAY,  February  29,  1752. 
Credite,  posteri.  HoR. 

Let  posterity  take  my  word  for  it. 
It  is  a  common  expression  with  historians  "  That 
such  and  such  facts  will  hardly  be  believed  by- 
posterity  ;"  and  yet  these  facts  are  delivered  by  them 
as  undoubted  truths,  and  very  often  affirmed  upon 
their  own  knowledge. 

But,  what  is  much  more  astonishing,  many  of 
those  very  instances  which  are  represented  as  diffi- 
cult articles  of  truth  by  future  ages  did  most  proba- 
bly pass  as  common  occurrences  at  the  time  when 
they  happened,  and  might  seem  scarce  worthy  of 
any  notice  to  the  generality  of  people  who  were  eye- 
witnesses to  the  transactions. 

The  Cardinal  de  Retz,  after  relating  the  almost 
incredible  distress  of  the  then  queen  of  England, 
who  was  likewise  the  daughter  of  France,  and  liad 
not  credit  at  Paris  for  a  fagot  to  warm  herself  in 
the  month  of  January,  proceeds  thus  :  "  Nous  avons 
horreur,  en  lisant  les  histoires,  de  lachetes  moins 
monstreuses  que  celle-la ;  et  le  peu  de  sentiment 
que  je  trouvais  dans  la  plupart  des  esprits  sur  ce 
fait  m'a  oblige  de  faire,  je  crois,  plus  de  mille  fois 
cette  reflexion  :  Que  les  exemples  du  passe  touchent 
sans  comparaison  plus  les  hommes  que  ceux  de  leurs 
siecles.  Nous  nous  accoutumons  jl  tout  ce  que  nous 
voyons  ;  et  je  vous  ai  dit  quelquefois,  que  je  ne  sais 
si  le  consulat  du  cheval  de  Caligula  nous  aurait 
autant  surpris  que  nous  nous  I'imaginoiis." — "  "VYe 
are  shocked,  in  reading  history,  at  many  less  scan- 
dalous instances  than  this  ;  and  the  little  impression 
which  I  observed  this  made  in  the  generality  of 
men's  minds  at  that  time  hath  caused  this  reflection 
to  recur  to  me  a  thousand  times  :  That  the  examples 
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of  former  ages  do  beyond  all  comparison  more  sen- 
sibly affect  us  than  those  of  our  own  times.  Custom 
blinds  us  with  a  kind  of  glare  to  those  objects  before 
our  eyes,  and  I  liave  often  doubted  whether  we 
should  have  been  as  much  surprised  at  Caligula, 
when  he  made  his  horse  a  consul,  as  we  are  apt  to 
imagine  we  should  have  been.'* 

1  can  with  truth  declare  that  I  have  a  thousand 
times  reflected  on  the  judicious  discernment  of  this 
uncommon  observation  ;  the  justice  and  excellence 
of  which  I  will  endeavour  to  illustrate  to  my  reader, 
by  taking  once  more  a  survey  of  that  opinion  which 
posterity  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  entertain 
of  the  present  times  ;  and  as  I  have  formerly  shown 
that  they  will  probably,  in  some  instances,  believe 
much  more  than  ourselves,  so  in  others  it  is  alto- 
gether as  probable  that  they  will  believe  less. 

Without  farther  preface,  then,  let  us  suppose  some 
great  and  profound  critic,  in  the  fortieth  century, 
undertaking  to  comment  on  those  historical  mate- 
rials relating  to  this  kingtlom  with  which  that  age 
may  possibly  fm-nish  them;  and  in  what  manner 
may  we  conceive  him  more  likely  to  write  than  in 
the  following  ■? — 

ABSTRACT    FROM     HUMPHREY    NEWMIXON'S    OBSERVA- 
TIONS ON.  THE  HISTORY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

***** 

Desunt  multa. 

Though  it  is  impossible  to  deliver  anything  with 
great  certainty  of  those  fabulous  ages  which  a  little 
preceded  the  time  when  universal  ignorance  began  to 
overspread  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  more  especially 
prevailed  in  this  island,  till  the  restoration  of  learn- 
ing, which  first  began  in  the  thirty-sixth  century  ; 
some  few  monuments  of  antiquity  have  however 
triumphed  over  the  rage  of  barbarism,  which  may 
serve  us  to  confute  the  horrid  forgeries  of  that 
legendary  Geoffry  Bechard,  who  wrote  about  the 
year  3000. 

This  GeofFsy^  writing  of  the  year  1751,  hath  the 
following  words  :  "  The  Inglis  hat  set  temps  ware 
soe  dieted  to  gamein,  soe  that  severl  off  the  grate 
menu  yous'd  to  mak  yt  thee  soal  bisens  off  thayr  lifs  ; 
hand  knot  unli  thee  messirs,  but  also  theyre  ems, 
yous'd  to  spind  a  hole  dais  hand  knitts  hatt  thayr 
cartes.  Les  ems  aussi  bien  ass  messirs  cheept  tbayre 
I'assemble  forr  thatt  propos,  hat  whitch  les  ferns  hat 
perdus  mundoy  quelle  thayres  messirs  rop  koontri 
for  get." 

So  far  tliis  bishop,  who  was  reputed  to  be  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  his  age,  quia  legere  et  scri- 
bere pofehat,  says  a  contemporary  author;  but  those 
who  contend  the  most  for  his  learning  will  be  able, 
I  am  afraid,  to  say  hut  little  for  his  honesty  ;  since 
all  must  allow  that  he  was  either  deceived  himself 
or  hath  endeavoured  to  deceive  his  readers  ;  for  I 
have  now  by  me  a  record  of  undoubted  antiquity, 
by  which  it  appears  that  all  kinds  of  gaming  were, 
within  a  very  i'ew  years  before  this  period,  of  which 
this  Geoffry  writes^  absolutely  prohibited  under  the 
severest  penalties.  This  law  might  indeed  be  in- 
fringed by  some  of  the  lowest  of  the  people  :  and 
there  is  some  reason  to  think  it  was  so  ;  for  in  a 
speech  of  George  the  Good,  delivered  from  the 
throne  in  that  very  year  1751,  a  severe  execution  of 
the  laws  in  this  respect  is  recommended  to  the 
magistrate. 

But  that  the  great  men,  as  the  bishop  says,  shovdd 
fly  thus  in  the"  face,  not  only  of  those  laws  which 
they  themselves  made,  but  of  their  sovereign  too,  is 
too  incredible  to  be  imposed  even  on  children. 

Again,  here  is  a  reflection  not  only  on  the  great 
men,  but   on  the  great  ladies  of  those   times,  who 


are  represented  in  a  light,  which  I  shall  not  affront 
the  present  virtuous  and  prudent  matrons,  their 
great  grand-daughters  in  the  seventieth  descent,  by 
mentioning.  But  how  inconsistent  is  this  character 
with  what  we  find  in  the  writings  of  sir  Alexander 
Drawcansir,  the  only  annalist  of  whose  works  any 
part  hath  descended  to  us,  who,  in  one  of  his  annals 
or  journals,  acquaints  us  that  there  was  not  a  single 
lady  in  his  time  married  who  was  not  possessed  of 
every  qualification  to  make  the  marriage  state  happy  I 

The  same  authority  is  sufficient  to  contradict  the 
absurd  account  which  this  Geofiry  gives  in  another 
place  of  the  ladies  of  those  days  ;  where  he  says  that 
women  of  the  first  quality  used  to  make  nightly  riots 
in  their  own  houses.  One  passage  is  so  ridiculous- 
that  I  cannot  omit  it.  The  ladies  of  St.  James's 
parish,  says  he,  used  to  treat  their  company  with, 
drums  ;  and  this  was  thouglit  one  of  their  most  elegant 
entertainments  :  some  copies,  I  know,  read  drams, 
but  the  former  is  the  true  reading,  nor  would  the 
letter  much  cure  the  absurdity. 

A  learned  critic  indeed  of  my  acquaintance  sus- 
pects that  the  above  passage  is  corrupt,  and  pro- 
poses, instead  of  St.  James's  to  read  St.  Giles's,  and 
instead  of  drum  to  read  dram  ;  and  then  he  says 
the  above  account  will  agree  with  a  record  of  that 
age,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  women  of  St. 
Giles's  parish  were  notoriously  addicted  to  dram- 
drinking  at  that  time.  And  as  for  the  word  lady, 
he  ui-ges  that  it  did  not  then,  as  it  doth  now,  sig- 
nify a  woman  of  great  rank  and  distinction,  but  was 
applied  promiscuously  to  the  whole  female  sex  ;  to 
support  which  he  produces  a  passage  from  sir  Alex- 
ander Drawcansir,  where  the  wife  of  a  low  mechanic 
is  called  a  lady  of  great  merit. 

Another  legend,  recorded  by  our  Geoffry,  is  suf- 
ficient of  itself  to  destroy  his  credit.  He  tells  u* 
that  a  herd  of  Micks  used  to  frequent  all  the  public 
places  ;  nay,  he  says  that  two  or  three  such  animals 
would  sometimes  venture  among  several  thousands 
of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  put  them  all  into  con- 
fusion and  disorder.  This  is  a  very  scandalous  re- 
flection on  the  gentlemen  of  those  days  ;  but  it  is  at 
the  same  time  so  incredible  that  it  needs  no  refuta- 
tion. 

The  truth  I  believe  is,  that  the  bishop  was  a  weak 
and  credulous  man,  and  very  easily  imposed  upon,, 
especially  in  those  matters  with  which  his  functioa 
prevented  him  from  being  well  acquainted.  What 
he  writes  of  their  theatrical  entertainments  is  beyond 
all  measure  ridiculous  : — "  De  vurst  a  nite  of  le 
play,"  says  he,  "d'author  was  a  put  a  de  stake  sur 
on  de  theatre  stage,  dare  des  criticats  dey  palt  at  him, 
hyess  him,  catadecall  him,  off,  off  him,  vor  too  dree 
heures.  Dis  be  dam  playe.  Des  criticats  be  de  a  pereu- 
tice,  klarque,  boo,  buccuk,  and  gamambler." 

Now  I  will  refer  it  to  any  one  whether  the  historian 
can  be  conceived  here  to  write  of  a  civilised  people, 
and  such  the  Britons  are  allowed  on  all  hands  to 
have  been  at  that  time. 

Monsieur  de  Belle  Lettre,  in  his  Melange  Crittique, 
which  he  published  in  the  year  3892,  treats  the 
whole  history  of  this  Geofiry  as  a  romance ;  and,  in- 
deed, what  is  recorded  in  it  concerning  dogs  seems 
sufficiently  to  favour  this  opinion.  At  this  time, 
says  Bechard,  the  chief  learning  among  those  people 
was  among  the  dogs.  Learning  was  then  a  common 
epithet  to  several  of  the  canine  speeches,  and  a  great 
dispute  was  for  a  long  time  carried  on  between  a 
French  and  English  individual  of  this  species.  We 
know  not  in  whose  favour  it  was  determined  ;  but 
it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  question  was, 
which  was  the  most  learned  of  the  two.  The  his- 
torian adds  that  several  of  the  most  eminent  writers 
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were  of  the  canine  kind,  and  were  universally  called 
sad  dogs.* 

The  bishop  concludes  his  history  with  these  words  : 
"  Monstr.  incred  ten  tousand  pip.  siffi  nit.  up  got 
zee  oostryche  tap  tonnobus,  is  pregados.  dat  zocurn 
hypor  hoperad  abun,  idelonycus  quinto  pur  zin  in- 
mus  fi  fadon  addili." 

Which  is  so  ridiculous  a  supposition,  that  I  shall 
leave  it  with  the  reader  without  any  remark. 


No.  21.     SATURDAY,  March  14,  1752. 

Est  miserorum,  ut  malevolentes  sint  atque  iuvideant  bonis. 

Plautus. 
It  is  a  miserable  state  to  be  malevolent,  and  to  envy  good  men. 
I  SHALL  publish  the  following  letter  with  the  same 
design  that  the  Spartans  exposed  drunken  men  to 
the  view  of  their  children.  Examples  may  perhaps 
have  more  advantage  over  precepts  in  teaching  us  to 
avoid  what  is  odious  than  in  impelling  us  to  pursue 
what  is  amiable.  If  the  reader  will  peruse  it  with 
attention,  he  will,  I  conceive,  discover  in  it  a  very 
useful  moral ;  of  which  I  shall  give  no  farther  hint 
than  by  desiring  the  reader  not  to  be  offended  at  the 
contradictions  that  occur  in  it. 

Mr.  Censor, — When  I  first  read  the  name  of 
Axylus  to  a  letter  in  your  paper,  though  I  easily  per- 
ceived the  writer  to  be  a  silly  fellow,  I  little  guessed 
who  was  the  individual  person ;  but  in  his  second 
performance  he  hath  been  pleased  to  acquaint  me 
who  he  is. 

This  fellow,  sir,  you  are  to  know,  I  have  employed 
every  means  in  my  power  to  persecute  ever  since  I 
was  acquainted  with  him  ;  not  because  he  is  a  fool 
(for  I  have  no  fixed  quarrel  with  so  numei'ous  a 
body),  but  because  he  is  in  reality  a  good  man. 

You  will,  perhaps,  think  this  a  very  strange  con- 
fession ;  and  so  it  would  be  if  there  was  any  possi- 
bility of  your  guessing  from  whom  it  came  ;  but  I 
have  the  satisfaction  to  be  assured  that,  though  I  am 
actually  known  both  to  you  and  to  your  friend  Axy- 
lus, I  shall  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  whom 
either  of  you  will  impute  the  character  I  shall  here 
lay  open.  I  well  know  that  I  pass  upon  you 
both,  and  a  thousand  other  such  wise  people,  for  one 
of  the  best  and  worthiest  men  alive  ;  for,  as  a  late 
orator  at  the  Robinhood  said,  "  he  had  the  honour 
to  be  an  atheist,  "  so  I,  sir,  have  the  honour  to  be 
a  most  profound  hypocrite.  By  which  means  I  have 
universally  obtained  a  good  character,  and  perhaps 
a  much  better  than  what  the  silly  Axylus  hath  ac- 
quired by  really  deserving  it ;  for,  as  Plato  remarks 
in  the  second  book  of  his  Republic,  the  just  man  and 
the  unjust  man  are  often  reciprocally  mistaken  by 
mankind,  and  do  frequently  pass  in  the  world  the 
one  for  the  other.  The  reason  of  which,  as  I  take 
it,  and  as  he  in  Plato  indeed  intimates,  is,  that  the 
former  are  for  the  most  part  fools,  and  the  latter  are 
men  of  sense. 

If  I  could  so  far  prevail,  however,  as  to  deprive 
this  Axylus  of  all  the  praise  which  he  receives  from 
his  actions,  and  to  show  him  in  an  opprobrious  light 
to  the  world,  I  might  perhaps  be  contented,  and 
wish  him  ill  no  longer.  And  yet  I  am  not  positive 
that  this  would  be  the  case  ;  for  what  amends  can 
it  make  to  a  man  who  sees  his  mistress  in  his  rival's 
arms  that  the  world  in  general  are  persuaded  that 
he  himself  alone  enjoys  herl  or  could  all  the  flattery 
of  his  courtiers,  and  all  the  Te  Deums  of  his  priests, 
satisfy  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  and  prevent  his  envy- 
ing the  duke  of  Marlborough  1  I  am  well  apprised 
that  the  reputation  of  goodness  is  all  which  I   aim 

•  "  Sad  is  sjTionymoiis  witli  grave,  wise.  The  judges  were 
formerly  called  sad  men  of  the  law." 


at,  and  is  all  which  a  wise  man  would  desire  ;  not- 
withstanding which,  I  am  convinced  that  praise 
sounds  most  harmonious  to  that  ear  where  it  finds 
an  echo  from  within  ;  nay,  who  knows  the  secret 
comforts  which  a  good  heart  may  dictate  from  Avith- 
in,  even  when  all  without  are  silent"?  I  perceive 
symptoms  of  such  inward  satisfaction  in  Axylus,  and 
for  that  i-eason  I  envy  and  hate  him  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  soul. 

You  will  perhaps  say,  why  then  do  you  not  imi- 
tate him  ■?  Your  servant,  sir ;  shall  I  imitate  a  fool 
because  I  see  him  happy  in  his  folly  1  for  folly  I 
am  convinced  it  is  to  interest  yourself  in  the  happi- 
ness or  in  the  concerns  of  others.  Horace,  who 
was  a  sensible  writer,  and  knew  the  world,  advises 
every  man  to  roll  himself  up  in  himself,  as  a  polished 
bowl,  Avhich  admits  of  no  rubs  from  without ;  and 
the  old  Greek,  like  a  wise  rogue,  exclaims,  "  AVhen 
I  am  dead,  let  the  earth  be  consumed  by  fire.  It  is 
no  concern  of  mine  ;  all  my  affairs  are  well  settled." 

Here  again  it  may  be  objected,  why  do  you  envy 
one  whom  you  condemn  as  a  fool  i  To  this  I  own 
it  is  not  easy  to  give  an  answer.  In  fact,  nature 
hath  moulded  tip  with  the  wisest  clay  of  man  some 
very  simple  ingredients.  Hence  we  covet  those 
commendations  which  we  know  are  seldom  bestowed 
without  a  sneer,  and  which  are  annexed  to  charac- 
ters that  we  despise.  The  truth  I  am  afraid  is,  that 
I  would  willingly  be  this  very  man.  That  I  have 
sometimes  such  a  fear  I  confess  to  you,  as  I  think 
it  impossible  you  should  ever  guess  from  whence  the 
confession  comes  ;  for  I  would  not  for  ten  thousand 
pounds  that  any  man  should  know  I  had  ever  such 
a  wish  ;  nay,  I  "would  not  for  an  equal  sum  know 
myself  that  I  had  it. 

And  from  this  fear,  this  suspicion  (for  I  once  more 
assure  you  and  myself  that  it  is  no  more  than  a 
suspicion),  I  heartily  detest  this  Axylus.  For  this 
reason  I  have  hitherto  pursued  him  with  the  most 
inveterate  hatred ;  have  industriously  taken  every 
occasion  to  plague  him,  and  have  let  slip  no  oppor- 
tunity of  ruining  his  reputation. 

I  am  aware  I  may  have  let  drop  something  which 
may  lead  you  into  an  opinion  that  I  really  esteem 
this  character,  which  I  wovild  endeavour  to  persuade 
you  I  despise  ;  but,  before  I  finish  this  letter,  I 
flatter  myself  I  shall  place  this  fellow  in  so  con- 
temptible a  light  that  I  shall  have  no  reason  to  appre- 
hend your  drawing  any  such  conclusion. 

First,  notwithstanding  all  the  secret  comforts 
which  Axylus  pretends  to  receive  from  the  energies 
of  benevolence,  as  he  calls  them,  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  that  there  is  really  any  pleasure  in  a  good 
action.  I  must  own  to  you  1  do  not  speak  this 
absolutely  on  my  own  knowledge,  for  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  done  one  truly  good,  benevolent 
action  in  my  whole  life.  Indeed  I  should  heartily 
despise  myself  if  I  had  any  such  recollection. 

And  if  there  be  no  pleasure  in  goodness,  I  am  sure 
there  is  no  profit  in  it.  This  Axylus  himself  will,  I 
doubt  not,  be  ready  to  confess.  No  man  hath  ever 
made  or  improved,  though  many  have  injured,  and 
some  have  destroyed,  their  fortunes  this  way. 

In  the  last  place,  as  to  the  motives  which  arise 
from  our  vanity,  and  which,  as  that  very  wise  writer 
Mr.  Mandevil  "observes,  are  much  the  strongest  sup- 
ports of  what  is  generally  called  benevolence,  I 
think  to  make  the  folly  of  doing  good  from  such 
motives  very  plainly  appear.  I  am  far  from  being 
an  enemy  to  praise,  or  from  expressing  that  con- 
tempt for  a  good  character  which  some  have  affects 
ed.  But,  surely,  it  becomes  a  man  to  purchase  every- 
thing as  cheap  as  he  can.  Now,  why  should  he  be  at 
the  pains  and  expense  of  being  good  in  reality,  when 
2  X 
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he  may  so  certainly  obtain  all  the  applause  he  aims 
at  merely  by  pretending  to  be  so. 

An  instance  of  this  I  give  you  in  myself,  who, 
■without  having  ever  done  a  single  good  action,  have 
universally  a  good  character  ;  and  this  I  have  ac- 
quired by'onlf  taking  upon  me  the  trouble  of  sup- 
porting o'ne  constant  series  of  hypocrisy  all  my  days. 

Axylus,  on  the  contrary,  for  want  of  undergoing 
this  trouble,  hath  missed  the  praises  he  deserves. 
While  ho  carelessly  doth  a  hundred  good  actions, 
without  being  at  the  pains  of  displaying  them,  they 
are  all  overlooked  by  the  world  ;  nay,  often  by  my 
means  (for  I  am  always  watchful  on  such  occasions) 
his  most  disinterested  benevolence  is  seen  in  a  dis- 
advantageous light;  and  his  goodness,  instead  of 
being  commended,  turns  to  his  dishonour. 

An  example  of  this  I  saw  the  other  day,  when 
you  published  his  last  letter,  where  all  that  is  said  of 
an  unhappy  woman,  drawn  in  to  be  guilty  of  the 
highest  degree  of  wickedness  by  the  most  wicked 
and  profligate  of  men,  I  am  convinced  flowed  imme- 
diately from  that  compassion  which  is  the  constant 
energy  of  these  good  hearts.  Now,  sir,  even  this  I 
turned  against  him.  I  represented  it  as  a  barbarous 
attempt  to  revile  the  character  of  a  man  before  he 
had  undergone  his  trial;  and,  can  you  believe  it? 
such  is  the  nature  of  man,  1  found  some  persons  who 
could  not,  or  would  not,  see  the  diff"erence  between 
concluding  a  person  guilty  who  is  iu  custody,  and 
who  is  to  undergo  a  legal  disquisition  into  his 
crimes,  and  concluding  one  to  be  guilty  of  a  fact  for 
which  he  hath  fled  from  justice,  and  who,  even  by 
the  evidence  given  on  oath  in  the  solemn  trial  of 
another,  appears  to  all  the  world  to  be  guilty. 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  said,  though  the  world  in 
general  do  not  commend  your  actions,  still  you  are 
repaid  for  them  sufficiently  by  having  the  esteem, 
the  love,  the  gratitude,  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
done.  To  this  purpose  I  will  tell  you  a  short  story  ; 
the  fact  is  true,  and  happened  to  Mr.  Axylus  himself. 

That  silly  good  man  had  done  many  great  services 
to  a  private  family.  Indeed,  the  very  bread  they 
eat  was  for  a  long  time  owing  to  his  foolish  genero- 
sity, and  at  length,  by  his  advice  and  assistance, 
this  family  was  brought  from  a  state  of  poverty  and 
distress  to  what  might  be  called  affluence  in  their 
condition.  I  was  acquainted  with  the  whole  scene, 
and  often  present  at  it,  and  indeed  it  was  one  of  the 
pleasantest  I  ever  saw  ;  for,  while  the  good  m.an  was 
rejoicing  in  his  own  goodness,  and  feeding  his  foolish 
vanity  with  fond  conceits  of  the  grateful  returns 
which  were  made  to  him  in  the  bosoms  of  the  obliged, 
they,  on  the  other  side,  were  continually  laughing  at 
his  folly  amongst  themselves,  and  flattering  their 
own  ingenuity  with  their  constant  impositions  on  his 
good-nature,  and  ascribing  everything  which  they 
obtained  of  him  to  their  own  superior  cunning  and 
power  of  overreaching  him. 

When  I  had  enjoyed  this  scene  till  I  was  weary 
of  it,  I  was  resolved  to  work  myself  another  satis- 
faction out  of  it,  by  tormenting  the  man  I  hate.  I 
accordingly  communicated  the  secret  to  Axylus,  and 
gave  him  almost  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  what 
1  told  him.  He  answered,  with  a  smile,  he  hoped 
I  was  mistaken,  but  if  not,  he  was  answerable  for 
the  means  only,  and  not  for  the  end,  and  the  very 
same  day  did  a  new  favour  to  one  of  the  family. 

I  will  conclude  by  telling  you  thatit  was  1  who  sent 
him  the  trial  of  Miss  Blandy  to  vex  him,  and  I  hope 
.you  will  print  this  letter,  that  he  may  have  the  plague 
of  guessing  at  me,  for  I  am  sure  he  will  guess  wrong, 
and  perhaps  may  fix  on  one  of  his  best  friends  ;  which 
will  be  doing  him  a  very  great  injury,  and  will,  conse- 
quently, give  great  pleasure  to,  sir,  yours.      Iago. 


I  cannot  dismiss  this  letter  without  observing 
that,  if  there  be  really  such  a  person  as  this  writer 
describes  himself,  the  possession  of  his  own  bad 
mind  is  a  Avorse  curse  to  him  than  he  himself  will 
ever  be  able  to  inflict  on  the  happy  Axylus. 

No.  23.     SATURDAY,  March  21,   1752. 

Oux  uycchv  '^oXvKoipaiir/]'  n;  xoipavo;  urTio, 

E;';  Hoc.iTt'Kih;,  ti  'iowai  Kopyov  zsali  ayAuXo^riTiu 

Homer. 

Here  is  not  allow 'd 

That  worst  ot  tyrants,  an  usurping  crowd. 
To  one  sole  monarch  Jove  commits  the  sway  ; 
His  are  the  laws,  and  him  let  all  obey. — Pope. 
Though  of  the  three  forms  of  government  acknow- 
ledged in  the  schools,   all   have  been  very  warmly 
opposed    and  as   warmly    defended,     yet,    in    this 
point,   the  different  advocates  will,   I  believe,  very 
readily  agree,    that    there    is   not  one    of  the  three 
which  is  not  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  total  anarchy  ; 
a  state  in  which  there  is  no  subordination,  no  lawful 
power,  and  no  settled  government,  but  where  every 
man    is   at   liberty  to    act   in  whatever   manner   it 
pleaseth  him  best. 

As  this  is  in  reality  a  most  deplorable  state,  I  have 
long  lamented,  with  great  anguish  of  heart,  that  it 
is  at  present  the  case  of  a  very  large  body  of  people 
in  this  kingdom.  An  assertion  which,  as  it  may 
surprise  most  of  my  readers,  I  will  make  haste  to 
explain,  by  declaring  that  I  mean  the  fraternity  of 
the  quill,  that  body  of  men  to  whom  the  public 
assign  the  name  of  authors. 

However  absurd  politicians  may  have  been  pleased 
to  represent  the  imperium  in  imperio,  it  will  here,  I 
doubt  not,  be  found  on  a  strict  examination  to  be 
extremely  necessary  ;  the  commonwealth  of  litera- 
ture being  indeed  totally  distinct  from  the  greater 
commonwealth,  and  no  more  dependent  upon  it  than 
the  kingdom  of  England  is  on  that  of  France.  Of 
this  our  legislature  seems  to  have  been  at  all  times 
sensible,  as  they  have  never  attempted  any  provision 
for  the  regulation  or  correction  of  this  body.  In 
one  instance,  it  is  true,  there  are  (I  should  rather,  I 
believe,  say  there  were)  some  laws  to  restrain  them  ; 
for  writers,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  have  been  formerly- 
punished  for  blasphemy  against  God,  and  libels  against 
the  government ;  nay,  I  have  been  told  that  to  slander 
the  reputation  of  private  persons  was  once  thought 
unlawful  here  as  well  as  among  the  Romans,  who,  as 
Horace  tells  iis,  had  a  severe  law  for  this  purpose. 

In  promulging  these  laws  (whatever  may  be  the 
reason  of  suffering  them  to  grow  obsolete)  the  state 
seems  to  have  acted  very  wisely,  as  such  kind  of 
writings  are  really  of  most  mischievous  consequence 
to  the  public  ;  but,  alas !  there  are  many  abuses, 
many  horrid  evils,  daily  springing  up  in  the  com- 
monwealth of  literature,  which  appear  to  affect  only 
that  commonwealth,  at  least  immediately,  of  which 
none  of  the  political  legislators  have  ever  taken  any 
notice  ;  nor  hath  any  civil  court  of  judicature  ever 
pretended  to  any  cognisance  of  them.  Nonsense 
and  dulness  are  no  crimes  in  foro  civili :  no  man 
can  be  questioned  for  bad  verses  in  Westminster- 
hall  ;  and,  amongst  the  many  indictments  for  battery, 
not  one  can  be  produced  for  breaking  poor  Pris- 
cian's  head,  though  it  is  done  almost  every  day. 

But  though  immediately,  as  I  have  said,  these 
evils  do  not  affect  the  greater  commonwealth,  yet, 
as  they  tend  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  lesser,  so  they 
have  a  remote  evil  consequence,  even  on  the  state 
itself ;  which  seems,  by  having  left  them  unpro- 
vided forjkto  have  remitted  them,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, to  the  government  of  laws  and  to  the 
superintendence  of  magistrates  of  this  lesser  com- 
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monwealth  ;  and  ne'vcr  to  have  foreseen  or  suspected 
that  dreadful  state  of  anarchy  which  at  present 
prevails  in  this  lesser  empire ;  an  empire  which 
hath  formerly  made  so  great  a  iigure  in  this  kingdom, 
and  that,  indeed,  almost  within  our  own  memories. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  none  of  our  English 
historians  have  spoken  clearly  and  distinctly  of  this 
lesser  empire ;  but  this  may  be  well  accounted  for 
when  we  consider  that  all  these  histories  have  been 
written  by  two  sorts  of  persons  ;  that  is  to  say,  either 
politicians  or  lawyers.  Now,  the  former  of  these 
have  had  their  imaginations  so  entirely  filled  with 
the  affairs  of  the  greater  empire,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
the  business  of  the  lesser  should  have  totally  escaped 
their  observation.  And  as  to  the  lawyers,  they  are 
well  known  to  have  been  very  little  acquainted  with 
the  commonwealth  of  literature,  and  to  have  always 
acted  and  Avritten  in  defiance  to  its  laws. 

From  these  reasons  it  is  very  difficult  to  fix,  with 
certainty,  the  exact  period  when  this  commonwealth 
first  began  among  us.  Indeed,  if  the  originals  of  all 
the  greater  empires  upon  earth,  and  even  of  our  own, 
be  wrapped  iu  such  obscurity  that  they  elude  the 
inquiries  of  the  most  diligent  sifters  of  antiquity,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  that  this  fate  should  attend  our 
little  empire,  opposed  as  it  hath  been  by  the  pen  of 
the  lawyer,  overlooked  by  the  eye  of  the  historian, 
and  never  once  smelt  after  by  the  nose  of  the  anti- 
quary. 

In  the  earliest  ages,  the  literary  state  seems  to 
have  been  an  ecclesiastical  democracy ;  for  the 
clergy  are  then  said  to  have  had  all  the  learning 
among  them ;  and  the  great  reverence  paid  at  that 
time  to  it  by  the  laity  appears  from  hence,  that 
wlioever  could  prove  in  a  court  of  justice  that  he 
belonged  to  this  state,  by  only  reading  a  single 
verse  in  the  Testament,  was  vested  with  the  highest 
privileges,  and  might  do  almost  what  he  pleased ; 
even  commit  murder  with  impunity.  And  this  pri- 
vilege was  called  the  benefit  of  the  clergy. 

This  commonwealth,  however,  can  scarce  be  said 
to  have  been  in  any  flourishing  state  of  old  time 
even  among  the  clergy  themselves  ;  inasmuch  as  we 
are  told  that  a  rector  of  a  parish,  going  to  law  with 
his  parishioners  about  paving  the  church,  quoted 
this  authoritj'from  St.  Peter,  Paveant  ilU,7ionpaveam 
ego.  Which  he  construed  thus  :  "  They  are  to  pave 
the  church,  and  not  I."  And  this  by  a  judge,  who 
was  likewise  an  ecclesiastic,  was  allowed  to  be  very 
good  law. 

The  nobility  had  clearly  no  ancient  connexion 
with  this  commonwealth,  nor  would  submit  to  be 
bound  by  any  of  its  laws  :  witness  that  provision  in 
an  old  act  of  parliament,  "  That  a  nobleman  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  his  clergy  (the  privilege 
above  mentioned)  even  though  he  cannot  read." 
Nay,  the  whole  body  of  the  laity,  though  they  gave 
such  honours  to  this  commonwealth,  appear  to  have 
been  very  few  of  them  under  its  jurisdiction  ;  as  ap- 
pears by  a  law  cited  by  judge  Rolls  in  his  Abridg- 
ment, with  the  reason  which  he  gives  for  it :  "  The 
command  of  the  sheriff,"  says  this  writer,  "  to  his 
officer,  by  word  of  mouth  and  without  writing,  is 
good  ;  for  it  may  be  that  neither  the  sheriff  nor  his 
officer  can  write  or  read." 

But  not  to  dwell  on  these  obscure  times,  when  so 
very  little  authentic  can  be  found  concerning  this 
commonwealth,  let  us  come  at  once  to  the  days  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  when  no  less  a  revolution  hap- 
pened in  the  lesser  than  in  the  greater  empire  ;  for 
the  literary  government  became  absolute,  together 
with  the  political,  in  the  hands  of  one  and  the  same 
monarch  ;  who  was  himself  a  writer,  and  dictated, 
not  only  law,  but  common  sense  too,  to  all  his  peo- 


ple ;  suffering  no  one  to  'write  or  Speak  but  according 
to  his  own  will  and  pleasure. 

After  this  king's  demise,  the  literary  common- 
wealth was  again  separated  from  the  political ;  for 
I  do  not  find  that  his  successor  on  the  greater  throne 
succeeded  him  likewise  in  the  lesser.  Nor  did  either 
of  the  two  queens,  as  I  can  learn,  pretend  to  any 
authority  in  this  empire,  in  which  the  Salique  law 
hath  universally  prevailed  ;  for  though  there  have 
been  some  considerable  subjects  of  the  female  sex 
in  the  literary  commonwealth,  I  never  remember  to 
have  read  of  a  queen. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  with  any  great  exactness 
what  form  of  government  was  preserved  in  this 
commonwealth  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI., 
queen  Mary,  and  queen  Elizabeth  ;  for  though  there 
were  some  great  men  in  those  times,  none  of  them 
seem  to  have  affected  the  throne  of  wit :  nay, 
Shakspeare,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
last  reign,  and  who  seemed  so  justly  qualified  to 
enjoy  this  crown,  never  thought  of  challenging  it. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  literary  government 
was  an  aristocracy,  for  I  do  not  choose  to  give  it  the 
evil  name  of  oligarchy,  though  it  consisted  only  of 
four,  namely,  Master  William  Shakspeare,  Master 
Benjamin  Jonson,  Master  John  Fletcher,  and 
Master  Francis  Beaumont.  This  quadrumvirate,  as 
they  introduced  a  new  form  of  government,  thought 
proper,  according  to  Machiavel's  advice,  to  intro- 
duce new  names ;  they  therefore  called  themselves 
The  Wits,  a  name  which  hath  been  affected  since  by 
the  reigning  monarchs  in  this  empii-e. 

The  last  of  this  quadrumvirate  enjoyed  the  go- 
vernment alone  during  his  life ;  after  which  the 
troubles  that  shortly  after  ensued  involved  this  lesser 
commonwealth  in  all  the  confusion  and  ruin  of  the 
greater,  nor  can  anything  be  found  of  it  with  suffi- 
cient certainty  till  the  Wits,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  after  many  struggles  among  themselves  for  supe- 
riority, at  last  agreed  to  elect  John  Dryden  to  be 
their  king. 

This  king  John  had  a  very  long  reign,  though  a 
very  unquiet  one  ;  for  there  were  several  pretenders 
to  the  throne  of  vnt  in  his  time,  who  formed  very 
considerable  parties  against  him,  and  gave  him  great 
uneasiness,  of  Avhich  his  successor  hath  made  men- 
tion in  the  following  lines  : 

Pride,  folly,  malice,  against  Diyden  rose. 
In  various  shapes  of  parsons,  critics,  beaux. 

Besides  which,  his  flnances  were  in  such  disorder, 
that  it  is  affirmed  his  treasury  was  more  than  once 
entirely  empty. 

He  died,  nevertheless,  in  a  good  old  age,  possessed 
of  the  kingdom  of  Wit,  and  was  succeeded  by  king 
Alexander,  surnamed  Pope. 

This  prince  enjoyed  the  cro^vn  many  years,  and 
is  thought  to  have  stretched  the  prerogative  much 
farther  than  his  predecessor :  he  is  said  to  have  been 
extremely  jealous  of  the  affections  of  his  subjects, 
and  to  have  employed  various  spies,  by  whom  if  he 
was  informed  of  the  least  suggestion  against  his  title, 
he  never  failed  of  branding  the  accused  person  with 
the  word  dunce  on  his  forehead  in  broad  letters  ; 
after  which  the  unhappy  culprit  was  obliged  to  lay  by 
his  pen  for  ever,  for  no  bookseller  would  venture  to 
print  a  word  that  he  wrote. 

He  did  indeed  put  a  total  restraint  on  the  liberty 
of  the  press ;  for  no  person  durst  read  anything 
which  was  writ  without  his  licence  and  approba- 
tion; and  this  licence  he  granted  only  to  four  during 
his  reign,  namely,  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Swift,  to  the 
ingenious  Dr.  Young,  to  Dr.  Arbuthiiot,  and  to  one 
Mr.  Gay,  four  of  his  principal  courtiers  and  fa- 
vourites. 

2  Y  2 
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But  without  diving  any  deeper  into  his  character, 
we  must  allow  that  king  Alexander  had  great  merit 
as  a  writer,  and  his  title  to  the  kingdom  of  "^V  it 
was  better  founded  at  least  than  his  enemies  have 
pretended. 

After  the  demise  of  king  Alexander,  the  literary 
state  relapsed  again  into  democracy,  or  rather,  in- 
deed, into  downright  anarchy;  of  which,  as  well  as 
of  the  consequences,  I  shall  treat  in  a  future  paper. 

No.  24.     TUESDAY,  March  24,   1752. 
Nimirum  sapere  est  abjectis  utile  nugis, 
Et  tempestivum  pueris  cpncedere  ludum. — HoR. 

Trifling  pursuits  true  wisdom  casts  away, 
And  leaves  to  childrfu  all  their  childish  play. 

The  mind  of  man  is  compared  by  Montaigne  to  a 
fertile  field,  which,  though  it  be  left  entirely  unculti- 
vated, still  retains  all  its  genial  powers,  but,  instead 
of  producing  anything  lovely  or  proiitable,  sends 
forth  only  weeds  and  wild  herbs  of  various  kinds, 
which  serve  to  no  use  or  emolument  whatsoever. 

The  human  mind  is,  indeed,  of  too  active  a  nature 
to  content  itself  with  a  state  of  perfect  rest  or  sloth. 
There  are  few  men  such  arrant  stocks  or  stones  as 
to  be  always  satisfied  with  idleness,  or  to  come  up 
to  that  description  in  Lucretius  : — 

Mortua  cui  vita  est  prope  jam  vivo,  atque  videiiti, 
Qui  sorano  partem  majorem  conterit  aevi, 
Et  vigilaus  stertit. 

St.  Paul  describes  these  men  better  when,  writing 
to  the  Thessalonians,  he  says,  some  oftliem  are  ^jjSsv 
i^yalofiiwi,  iXXa  ■jnonoyor.Z^'ou.ivor.  "Doing  no  work, 
tiut  busying  themselves  in  impertinence."  Or,  as  the 
Latin  author  expresses  the  same  sentiment,  Gratis 
anhelans,  multa  agendo  nihil  agens  :  "  Puffing  and 
sweating  to  no  purpose ;  employed  about  many 
things,  and  doing  nothing." 

The  original  of  diversions  is  certainly  owing  to 
this  active  temper ;  for  to  what  purpose  were  they 
calculated,  but,  as  the  very  word  in  our  language  im- 
plies, to  cast  off  idleness '(  than  which,  to  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind,  there  is  not  I  believe  a  much 
heavier  burthen. 

But,  if  we  look  a  little  deeper  into  this  matter, 
we  shall  find  that  there  is  implanted  in  our  nature  a 
great  love  of  business,  and  an  equal  abhorrence  of 
idleness.  This  discovers  itself  very  early  in  chil- 
dren, most  of  whom,  as  I  have  observed,  are  never 
better  pleased  than  when  they  are  employed  by  their 
elders. 

The  same  disposition  we  may  perceive  in  men, 
in  those  particularly  to  whom  fortune  hath  made 
business  unnecessary,  and  whom  nature  very  plainly 
appears  never  to  have  designed  for  any.  And  yet 
how  common  is  it  to  see  these  men  playing  at  busi- 
ness, if  I  may  use  the  expression,  and  pleasing  them- 
selves all  their  lives  with  the  imagination  that  they 
are  not  idle  ! 

From  this  busy  temper  may  be  derived  almost  all 
the  works  with  whicli  great  men  have  obliged  the 
world.  Hence  it  was  that  the  great  artifex  Nero 
arrived  at  so  great  skill,  as  he  himself  tells  us  he  did, 
in  music  ;  to  which  he  applied  with  such  unwearied 
industi-j'  on  the  stage,  that  several  persons  counter- 
feited death,  in  order  to  be  carried  out  of  the  theatre 
from  hearing  him ;  for  it  would  have  been  very  un- 
safe for  the  toicn  of  Rome  to  damn  his  performances. 

If  Domitian  had  not  been  of  a  busy,  as  well  as  a 
cruel  temper,  he  would  never  have  employed  so 
many  hours  in  the  ingenious  employment  of  fly- 
spitting,  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  brought  to 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection  of  which  the  art  is 
capable.  Hence  it  is,  so  many  industrious  critics 
have  spent  their  lives  in  all  such  reading  as  was  never 


read,  as  Mr.  Pope  hath  it ;  witness  the  laborious  and 
all-read  Dr.  Zachary  Grey,  who,  to  compile  those 
wonderful  notes  to  his  Hudibras,  must  have  ran- 
sacked not  only  all  the  stalls,  but  all  the  trunks  and 
bandboxes,  in  the  world. 

Didymus,  the  grammarian,  was  another  labourer 
of  this  kind.  Seneca  tells  us  "  that  he  writ  four 
thousand  books  ;  in  some  of  which  he  inquires  into 
the  country  of  Homer  ;  in  others,  who  was  the  true 
mother  of  iEneas  ;  whether  Anacreon  loved  wench- 
ing or  drinking  most ;  whether  Sappho  was  a  com- 
mon prostitute ;"  with  other  such  learning,  with 
which  if  you  had  already  stuffed  your  head,  your 
study  ought  to  be  how  to  get  it  out  again. 

Tiberius,  wise  as  he  was  in  policy,  had  a  great  in- 
clination to  this  kind  of  knowledge.  "  He  pursued 
it,"  says  Suetonius,  ^^  usque  ad  ineptias  etdtrisum,  ^c. 
— to  a  degree  of  folly  and  ridicule  ;  for  he  used  to  ask 
the  grammarians,  of  whose  company  he  was  very 
fond,  such  kind  of  questions  as  these  : — Who  was 
the  mother  of  Hecuba  %  By  what  name  Achilles 
passed  among  the  daughters  of  Lycomedes^  "What 
songs  the  Syrens  used  to  sing?"  &c. 

Cardinal  Chigi,  who  was  afterwards  pope  Alex- 
ander VIL,  was  a  genius  of  this  kind.  He  pro- 
claimed a  public  prize  for  that  learned  man  who 
could  find  a  Latin  word  for  the  word  chaise.  He 
likewise  spent  seven  or  eight  days  in  searching  whe- 
ther Musca,  a  fly,  came  from  Mosco,  or  Mosco  from 
Musca.  De  Retz,  from  whose  memoirs  I  have  taken 
this  story,  says  that  he  had  formerly  discovered 
that  the  cardinal  was  Homme  de  minutiis ;  for  that 
the  said  cardinal,  in  a  discourse  on  the  studies  of 
his  youth,  had  told  De  Retz  that  he  had  writ  two 
years  with  the  same  pen. 

I  cannot  omit  the  excellent  remark  of  my  author, 
though  not  to  my  present  pm-pose.  "  It  is  true," 
says  he,  "  this  is  but  a  trifle  ;  but  I  have  often  ob- 
served that  little  things  afford  us  truer  symptoms  of 
the  dispositions  of  men  than  great  ones." 

What  but  the  utmost  impatience  of  idleness  could 
prompt  men  to  employ  great  pains  and  trouble,  and 
expense  too,  in  making  large  collections  of  butter- 
flies, pebbles,  and  such  other  wonderful  produc- 
tions ;  while  others  from  the  same  impatience  have 
been  no  less  busy  in  hunting  after  monsters  of  every 
kind,  as  if  they  were  at  enmity  with  Nature  and 
desirous  of  exposing  all  her  errors. 

The  Greeks  have  a  word  for  this  industry.  They  call 
it  KivoiT'TovSix  :  and  oftener  noXvr^a'yiu.txrLiv/].  Neither 
of  which  words  I  can  translate  without  a  periphrasis. 
By  both  is  meant  a  vain  curiosity  and  diligence  in 
trifles. 

I  make  no  doubt  but  that  the  same  industry  would 
often  make  a  man  of  a  moderate  capacity  a  very 
competent  master  of  some  notable  science,  which 
hath  made  him  a  proficient  in  some  contemptible 
art  or  rather  knack.  The  dexterous  juggler  might 
have  made  a  complete  mechanic.  The  same  labour, 
and  perhaps  the  same  genius,  which  brings  a  man 
to  a  perfection  at  the  game  of  chess,  would  make  a 
great  proficiency  in  the  matliematics.  Many  a  beau 
might  have  been  a  scholar  if  he  had  consulted  books 
with  the  same  attention  with  which  he  hath  con- 
sulted a  looking-glass ;  and  many  a  fox-hunter 
might,  to  his  great  honour,  have  pursued  the  ene- 
mies of  his  country  with  less  labour  and  with  less 
danger  than  he  hath  encountered  in  the  pursuit 
of  foxes. 

I  am  almost  inclined  to  think  that,  if  a  complete 
history  could  be  compiled  of  the  eminent  works  of 
the  Kivoff'^ovhi,  the  triflers,  it  would  manifestly  ap- 
pear, that  more  labour  and  pains,  more  time  (I  had 
almost  said  more  genius),  have  been  employed  in 
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the  service  of  folly  than  have  been  employed  by  the 
greatest  men  in  inventing  and  perfecting  the  most 
erudite  and  consummate  works  of  art  or  wisdom. 

1  will  conclude  this  paper  with  a  passage  from  the 
excellent  and  truly  learned  doctor  Barrow,  which 
gives  a  very  serious  but  very  just  turn  to  this  subject. 

"  Aliud  agere,  to  be  impertinently  busy,  doing 
that  which  conduceth  to  no  good  purpose,  is  in 
some  respect  worse  than  to  do  nothing,  or  to  forbear 
all  action  ;  for  it  is  a  positive  abuse  of  our  faculties 
and  trifling  with  God's  gifts  :  it  is  throwing  away 
labour  and  care,  things  valuable  in  themselves  ;  it 
is  often  a  running  out  of  the  way,  which  is  worse 
than  standing  still  ;  it  is  a  debasing  our  reason,  and 
declining  from  our  manhood  ;  nothing  being  more 
foolish  or  childish  than  to  be  solicitous  and  serious 
about  trifles  ;  for  who  are  more  busy  and  active  than 
children  ?  Who  are  fuller  of  thoughts  and  designs, 
or  more  eager  in  prosecution  of  them,  than  they  % 
But  all  is  about  ridiculous  toys,  the  shadows  of  bu- 
siness, suggested  to  them  by  apish  curiosity  and 
imitation.  Of  such  industry  we  may  understand 
that  of  the  preacher,  '  The  labour  of  the  foolish 
wearieth  every  one  of  them  ;'  for  that  a  man  soon 
will  be  weary  of  that  labour  which  yieldeth  no  profit 
or  beneficial  return." 

No.  33.     SATURDAY,  April  23,  1752. 

Odi  profauum  valgus.         HoR. 

1  hate  profane  rascals. 
Sir, — In  this  very  learned  and  enlightened  age, 
in  which  authors  are  almost  as  numerous  as  book- 
sellers, I  doubt  not  but  your  correspondents  furnish 
you  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  waste  paper.  I 
perhaps  may  add  to  the  heap  ;  for,  as  men  do  not 
always  know  the  motive  of  their  own  actions,  I  may 
possibly  be  induced,  by  the  same  sort  of  vanity  as 
other  puny  authors  have  been,  to  desire  to  be  in 
print.  But  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  you  for  my 
judge,  and  if  you  should  not  think  proper  to  take 
any  notice  of  the  hint  I  have  here  sent  you,  I  shall 
conclude  that  I  am  an  impertinent  correspondent, 
but  that  you  are  a  judicious  and  impartial  critic.  In 
my  own  defence,  however,  I  must  say  that  I  am 
never  better  pleased  than  when  I  see  extraordinary 
abilities  employed  in  the  support  of  His  honour  and 
religion,  who  has  so  bountifully  bestowed  them.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  wish  you  would  take  some 
notice  of  the  character,  or  rather  story,  here  sent  you. 
In  my  travels  westward  last  summer  I  lay  at  an  inn 
in  Somersetshire,  remarkable  for  its  pleasant  situa- 
tion and  the  obliging  behaviour  of  the  landlord, 
who,  though  a  downright  rustic,  had  an  awkward 
sort  of  politeness  arising  from  his  good-nature  that 
was  very  pleasing,  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression, was  a  sort  of  good-breeding  undressed. 
As  I  intended  to  make  a  pretty  long  journey  the 
next  day,  I  rose  time  enough  to  behold  that  glorious 
luminary  the  sun  set  out  on  his  course,  which,  by- 
the-by,  is  one  of  the  finest  sights  the  eye  can  be- 
hold ;  and,  as  it  is  a  thing  seldom  seen  by  people  of 
fashion,  imless  it  be  at  the  theatre  at  Covent -garden, 
I  could  not  help  laying  some  stress  upon  it  here. 
The  kitchen  in  this  inn  was  a  very  pleasant  room  ; 
I  therefore  called  for  some  tea,  sat  me  in  the  win- 
dow that  I  might  enjoy  the  prospect  which  the 
country  afforded,  and  a  more  beautiful  one  is  not  in 
the  power  of  imagination  to  frame.  This  house 
was  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill ;  and  for  two 
miles  below  its  meadows,  enlivened  with  variety  of 
cattle,  and  adorned  with  a  greater  variety  of  flow- 
ers, first  caught  my  sight.  At  the  bottom  of  this 
vale  ran  a  river  which  seemed  to  proxnise  coolness 
and  refreshment  to  the  thirsty  cattle.     The  eye  was 


next  presented  with  fields  of  corn  that  made  a  kind 
of  an  ascent  which  was  terminated  by  a  wood,  at 
the  top  of  which  appeared  a  verdant  hill  situate  as 
it  were  in  the  clouds  where  the  sun  was  just  arrived, 
and,  peeping  o'er  the  summit,  which  Avas  at  this 
time  covered  with  dew,  glided  it  over  with  his  rays 
and  terminated  my  view  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner  in  the  world.  In  a  word,  the  elegant  sim- 
plicity of  every  object  round  me  filled  my  heart  with 
such  gratitude,  and  furnished  my  mind  with  such 
pleasing  meditations,  as  made  me  thank  Heaven  I 
was  born.  But  this  state  of  joyous  tranquillity  was 
not  of  long  duration  :  I  had  scarce  begun  my  break- 
fast when  my  ears  were  saluted  with  a  genteel  whistle, 
and  the  noise  of  a  pair  of  slippers  descending  the  stair- 
case ;  and  soon  after  I  beheld  a  contrast  to  my  former 
prospect,  being  a  very  beauish  gentleman,  Avith  a 
huge  laced  hat  on,  as  big  as  Pistol's  in  the  play  ;  a 
wig  somewhat  dishevelled,  and  a  face  which  at  once 
gave  you  a  perfect  idea  of  emptiness,  assurance,  and 
intemperance.  His  eyes,  which  before  were  scarce 
open,  he  fixed  on  me  with  a  stare  which  testified 
svn-prise,  and  his  coat  was  immediately  thrown  open 
to  display  a  very  handsome  second-hand  gold-laced 
waistcoat.  In  one  hand  he  had  a  pair  of  saddle- 
bags, and  in  the  other  a  hanger  of  mighty  size,  both 
of  Avhich,  with  a  graceful  G — d  d — n  you,  he  placed 
upon  a  chair.  Then,  advancing  towards  the  land- 
lord, who  Avas  standing  by  me,  he  said,  "  By  G — d, 
landlord,  your  Avine  is  damnable  strong."  "  I  don't 
knoAV,"  replied  the  landlord  ;  "  it  is  generally 
reckoned  pretty  good,  for  I  have  it  all  from  London." 
— "  Pray,  who  is  your  Avine-merchant  1"  says  the 
man  of  importance.  "  A  very  great  man,"  says  the 
landlord,  "  in  his  way  ;  perhaps  you  may  knoAV 
him,  sir  ;  his  name  is  Kirby."  "  Ah  !  what  honest 
Tom  1  he  and  I  have  cracked  many  a  bottle  of  claret 
together ;  he  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  mer- 
chants in  the  city ;  the  dog  is  hellish  poor,  damnable 
poor,  for  I  don't  suppose  he  is  Avorth  a  farthing 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  pound  ;  only  a  plum, 
that's  all ;  he  is  to  be  our  lord-mayor  next  year." 
"  I  ask  pai-don,  sir,  that  is  not  the  man,  for  our 
Mr.  Kirby' s  name  is  not  Thomas  but  Richard." 
"Ay!"  says  the  gentleman,  "that's  his  brother; 
they  are  partners  together."  "  I  believe,"  says  the 
landlord,  "  you  are  out,  sir,  for  that  gentleman  has 
no  brother."  "  D — n  your  nonsense,  Avith  you 
and  your  outs  1"  says  the  beau ;  "  as  if  I  should  not 
know  better  than  you  country  puts  ;  I  Avho  have 
lived  in  London  all  my  lifetime."  "  I  ask  a  thousand 
pardons,"  says  the  landlord  ;  "  I  hope  no  offence,  sir." 
"  No,  no,"  cries  the  other ;  "  Ave  gentlemen  knoAV 
hoAV  to  make  alloAvance  for  j  our  country  breeding." 
Then  stepping  to  the  kitchen-door,  with  an  audible 
voice  he  called  the  ostler,  and  in  a  very  graceful  accent 
said,  "  D — n  your  blood,  you  cock-eyed  son  of  a 
bitch,  bring  me  my  boots !  did  not  you  hear  me 
calU"  Then  turning  to  the  landlord  said,  "  Faith  ! 
that  Mr.  "VVhat-de-callum,  the  exciseman,  is  a  damned 
jolly  fellow."  "  Yes,  sir,"  says  the  landlord,  "  he 
is  a  merryish  sort  of  a  man."  "  Bui,"  says  the  gen- 
tleman, "  as  for  that  schoolmaster,  he  is  the  queerest 
bitch  I  ever  saw ;  he  looks  as  if  he  could  not  say 
boh  to  a  goose."  "  I  don'i  knoAV,  sir,"  says  the 
landlord  ;  "  he  is  reckoned  to  be  a  desperate  good 
schollard  about  us,  and  the  gentry  likes  him  vastly, 
for  he  understands  the  measurement  of  land  and 
timber,  knows  how  to  make  dials  and  such  things ; 
and  for  ciphering,  fcAV  can  outdo  'en."  "Ayl" 
says  the  gentleman,  "  he  does  look  like  a  cipher 
indeed,  for  he  did  not  speak  three  words  all  last 
night."  The  ostler  now  produced  the  boots,  which 
the  gentleman  taking  in  his  hand,  and  having  placed 
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himself  in  the  chair,  addressed  in  the  following 
speech :  '<  My  good  friends,  Mr.  Boots,  I  tell  you 
plainly  that,  if  you  plague  me  so  damnably  as  you 
did  yesterday  morning,  by  G—  I'll  commit  you  to 
the  flames  ;  stap  my  vituals !  as  my  lord  Hun- 
tingdon says  in  the  play."  He  then  looked  full  in 
my  face,  and  asked  the  landlord  if  he  had  ever  been 
at  Drury-lane  playhouse  ;  which  he  answered  in  the 
negative.  "  What!"  says  he,  "  did  you  never  hear 
talk  of  Mr.  Garrick  and  king  Richard  1"  "  No, 
sir,"  says  the  landlord.  "  By  G — ,"  says  the  gen- 
tleman, "  he  is  the  cleverest  fellow  in  England." 
He  then  spouted  a  speech  out  of  King  Richard, 
which  begins,  "  Give  me  a  horse,"  &c.  "  There," 
says  he,  "  that,  that  is  just  like  Mr.  Garrick." 
Having  pleased  himself  vastly  with  this  performance, 
he  shook  the  landlord  by  the  hand  with  great  good- 
humour,  and  said,  "  By  G —  you  seem  to  be  an 
honest  fellow,  and  good  blood  ;  if  you'll  come  and 
see  me  in  London,  I'll  give  you  your  skinful  of 
wine,  and  treat  you  with  a  play  and  a  whore  every 
night  you  stay.  I'll  show  you  how  it  is  to  live,  my 
hoy.  But  here,  bring  us  some  paper,  my  girl ; 
come,  let  us  have  one  of  your  love-letters  to  air  my 
boots."  Upon  which  the  landlord  presented  him 
with  a  piece  of  an  old  newspaper.  "  D — n  you!" 
says  the  gent.,  "  this  is  not  half  enough  ;  have  you 
never  a  Bible  or  Common  Prayer-book  in  the  house  ? 
Half  a  dozen  chapters  of  Genesis,  with  a  few  prayers, 
make  an  excellent  fire  in  a  pair  of  boots."  "  Oh! 
Lord  forgive  you  !"  says  the  landlord  ;  "  sure  you 
would  not  burn  such  books  as  those*?"  "No!" 
cries  the  spark  ;  "  where  was  you  born?  Go  into  a 
shop  of  London  and  buy  some  butter  or  a  quartern 
of  tea,  and  then  you'll  see  what  use  is  made  of  these 
books."  "  Ay !"  says  the  landlord,  "  we  have  a 
saying  here  in  our  country  that  'tis  as  sure  as  the 
devil  is  in  London,  and  if  he  was  not  there  they 
could  not  be  so  wicked  as  they  be."  Here  a  coun- 
try fellow  Avho  had  been  standing  up  in  one  corner 
of  the  kitchen  eating  of  cold  bacon  and  beans,  and 
who,  I  obsei-ved)  trembled  at  every  oath  this  spark 
swore,  took  his  dish  and  pot,  and  marched  out  of 
the  kitchen,  fearing,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  that 
the  house  would  fall  down  about  his  ears,  for  he 
w^as  sure,  he  said,  "  That  man  in  the  gold-laced 
hat  was  the  devil."  The  young  spark,  having  now 
displayed  all  his  Avit  and  humour,  and  exerted  his 
talents  to  the  utmost,  thought  he  had  sufficiently 
recommended  himself  to  my  favour  and  convinced 
me  he  was  a  gentleman.  He  therefore  with  an  air 
addressed  himself  to  me,  and  asked  me  which  way 
I  was  travelling '?  To  which  I  gave  him  no  answer. 
He  then  exalted  his  voice;  but,  at  my  continuing 
silent,  he  asked  the  landlord  if  I  was  deaf.  Upon 
which  the  landlord  told  him  he  did  not  believe  the 
gentleman  was  dunch,  for  that  he  talked  very  well 
just  now.  The  man  of  wit  whispered  in  the  land- 
lord's ear,  and  said,  "  I  suppose  he  is  either  a 
parson  or  a  fool."  He  then  drank  a  dram,  observ- 
ing that  a  man  should  not  cool  too  fast ;  paid  six- 
pence more  than  his  reckoning,  called  for  his  horse, 
gave  the  ostler  a  shilling,  and  galloped  out  of  the 
inn,  thoroughly  satisfied  that  we  all  agreed  with 
him  in  thinking  him  a  clever  fellow  and  a  man  of 
great  importance.  The  landlord,  smiling,  took  up 
his  money,  and  said  he  was  a  comical  gentleman, 
but  that  it  was  a  thousand  pities  he  swore  so  much  ; 
if  it  was  not  for  that  he  was  a  very  good  customer, 
and  as  generous  as  a  prince,  for  that  the  night  be- 
fore he  had  treated  everybody  in  the  house.  I  then 
asked  him  if  he  knew  that  comical  gentleman,  as  he 
called  him  1  "No,  really,  sir,"  said  the  landlord, 
•'though  a  gentleman  was  saying  last  night  that  he 


was  a  sort  of  rider  or  rideout  to  a  linendraper  at 
London."  This,  Mr.  Censor,  I  have  since  found  to 
be  true  ;  for,  having  occasion  to  buy  some  cloth,  I 
went  last  week  into  a  linendraper's  shop,  in  which 
I  found  a  young  fellow  whose  decent  behaviour  and 
plain  dress  showed  he  was  a  tradesman.  Upon 
looking  full  in  his  face  I  thought  I  had  seen  it  be- 
fore ;  nor  was  it  long  before  I  recollected  where  it 
was,  and  that  this  was  the  same  beau  I  had  met 
with  in  Somersetshire.  The  difference  in  the  same 
man  in  London,  where  he  was  known,  and  in  the 
country,  where  he  was  a  stranger,  was  beyond  ex- 
pression ;  and,  was  it  not  impertinent  to  make  ob- 
servations to  you,  I  could  enlarge  upon  this  sort  of 
behaviour  ;  for  I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  there  is 
neither  spirit  nor  good  sense  in  oaths,  nor  any  wit 
or  humour  in  blasphemy.  But  as  vulgar  errors  re- 
quire an  abler  pen  than  mine  to  correct  them,  I 
shall  leave  that  task  to  you,  and  am,  sir,  your  humble 
servant,  R.  S. 


No.  34.  TUESDAY,  April  28,  1752. 
Natio  comoeda  est. — Juvenal. 
We  are  a  nation  of  players. 
It  is  the  advice  of  Solomon,  to  train  up  a  child  in 
the  way  he  shall  go  ;  and   this,    in    the  opinion   of 
Quintilian,  can  never  be  undertaken  too  early.    He, 
indeed,  begins  his   institution  even  with  the  very 
nurse. 

The  wise  man  here  very  plainly  supposes  a  pre- 
vious determination  in  the  parent  in  what  way  he 
intends  his  child  shall  go  ;  for  without  having  fixed 
this  with  certainty  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  man 
to  fulfil  the  precept. 

Now  all  the  Avays  of  life  in  which,  in  this  country, 
men  walk  themselves,  and  in  which  they  so  mani- 
festly intend  to  train  their  children,  seem  to  me  to  be 
reducible  to  two ;  A'iz.  the  way  of  spending  an  estate, 
and  the  way  of  getting  one.  These  may  indeed,  in 
this  sense,  be  called  the  two  great  high  roads  in  this 
kingdom. 

As  to  the  former,  it  is  much  the  less  beaten  and 
frequented  track,  as  it  requires  a  certain  viaticum 
obvious  to  the  reader,  which  is  not  in  the  possession 
of  every  one  :  in  this  way,  therefore,  the  eldest  sons 
of  great  families,  and  heirs  of  great  estates,  can 
only  be  trained.  The  methods  of  training  here 
are  no  more  than  two-fold,  both  very  easy  and  ap- 
posite ;  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  they  are  both 
pursued  with  very  little  deviation  by  almost  every 
parent.  The  one,  which  is  universally  practised  in 
the  country,  contains  very  few  rules,  and  these  ex- 
tremely simple  ;  such  as  drinking,  racing,  cockfight- 
ing,  hunting,  with  other  rural  exercises.  The  other, 
which  is  proper  to  the  town,  and  indeed  to  the 
higher  people,  is  somewhat  more  complex.  This 
includes  dancing,  fencing,  whoring,  gaming,  travel- 
ling, dressing,  French  connoisseurship,  and  perhaps 
two  or  three  other  less  material  articles. 

But  the  great  and  difficult  point  is  that  of  train- 
ing youth  in  the  other  great  road,  namely  in  the 
way  to  get  an  estate.  Here,  as  in  our  journey  over 
vast  and  wide  plains,  the  many  different  tracts  are 
apt  to  beget  uncertainty  and  confusion,  and  we  are 
often  extremely  puzzled  which  of  these  to  choose 
for  ourselves,  and  which  to  recommend  to  our  chil- 
dren. 

The  most  beaten  tracks  in  this  road  are  those  of 
the  professions,  such  as  the  church,  the  law,  the 
army,  &c.  In  some  one  of  these  the  younger 
children  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  have  usually 
been  trained,  often  with  very  ill  success  ;  arising 
sometimes  from  a  partial  opinion  of  the  talents  of 
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the  child,  and  more  often  from  flattering  ourselves 
with  hopes  of  more  interest  with  the  great  than  -we 
have  really  had. 

To  all  these  professions  many  things  may  be  ob- 
jected, as  we  shall  presently  see,  when  we  compare 
them  with  a  path  in  life  which  I  am  about  to  re- 
commend to  my  reader,  and  which  we  shall  tiud 
clear  from  most  of  the  objections  that  maybe  raised 
against  any  other. 

Without  farther  preface,  the  way  of  life  which 
I  mean  to  recommend  is  that  of  the  stage,  in 
which  I  shall  hope  for  the  future  to  see  several  of 
our  young  nobility  and  gentry  trained  up,  and  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  most  promising  parts. 

In  the  first  place  then,  the  stage  at  present  pro- 
mises a  much  better  provision  than  any  of  the  pro- 
fessions ;  for  though  perhaps  it  is  true  that  there 
are  in  the  church,  the  law,  the  state,  the  army,  &c., 
some  few  posts  which  yield  the  professors  greater 
profit  than  is  to  be  acquired  on  the  stage,  yet  these 
bear  no  proportion  to  the  infinite  numbers  who  are 
trained  in  the  several  ])rofessions,  and  who  almost 
literally  starve.  The  income  of  an  actor  of  any 
rank  is  from  six  to  twelve  hundred  a-year  ;  whereas, 
that  of  two-thirds  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  army  is 
considerably  under  one  hundred;  the  income  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  clergy  is  less  than  fifty  pounds  a- 
year ;  and  the  profits  in  the  law,  to  ninety-nine  in 
a  hundred,  amount  not  to  a  single  shilling. 

And  as  for  those  few  posts  of  great  emolument, 
upon  which  we  all  east  our  eyes,  as  the  adventurers 
in  a  lottery  do  on  the  few  great  prizes,  if  we  im- 
partially examine  our  own  abilities,  how  few  of  us 
shall  dare  to  aspire  so  high  I  whereas  on  the  stage 
scarce  any  abilities  are  required,  and  we  see  men 
whom  nobody  allows  to  deserve  the  name  of  actors 
enjoying  salaries  of  three,  four,  and  five  hundred  a- 
year. 

Again,  if  we  consider  the  great  pains  and  time, 
the  head-achs  and  the  heart-achs,  which  lead  up  to 
the  top  of  either  the  army  or  the  law — 

Qui  studet  optatam  cursu  contingere  metam, 
Multa  tulit,  feeitque  puer — 
this  consideration  will  sufficiently  discourage  our 
attempts,  especially  when,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
may  on  the  stage  leap  all  at  once  into  eminence  ; 
and,  if  we  expect  no  more  than  four  or  five  hundred 
pounds  for  the  first  year  of  our  acting,  our  demands 
will  be  thought  modest. 

And  farthei-,  in  any  of  the  professions  all  our 
abilities  will  be  thrown  away,  and  all  our  time  and 
labour  lost,  unless  we  have  other  ingredients  to  re- 
commend us.  Unless  we  have  some  powerful  friend 
or  relation,  or  some  beautiful  Avife  or  sister,  we 
shall  never  procure  an  opportunity  of  showing  the 
world  what  we  are  ;  whereas  to  the  stage  no  interest 
is  necessary  to  introduce  you.  The  publishing  the 
name  of  a  gentleman  who  never  acted  before 
in  the  playbills  will  fill  the  house  as  surely  as  if 
he  proposed  to  get  into  a  bottle,  and  no  manager  is 
ashamed  of  putting  you  at  fii'st  into  any  of  his  prin- 
cipal parts. 

And  if  we  view  this  in  the  light  of  ambition, 
the  stage  will  have  no  less  advantage  over  the  pro- 
fessions. To  personate  a  great  character  three  hours  in 
the  twenty-four  is  a  matter  of  more  consequence  than 
it  is  generally  esteemed.  The  world  itself  is  commonly 
called  a  stage  ;  and  in  the  eye  of  the  greatest  philo- 
sophers the  actions  in  both  appear  to  be  equally 
real  and  of  equal  consequence.  Where  then  is  the 
mighty  difference  between  personating  a  great  man 
on  the  great  theatre,  or  on  the  lessl  In  both  cases  we 
often  assume  that  character  when  it  doth  not  really 
belong  to  us,  and  a  very   indifferent   player  acts   it 


sometimes  better  than  his  right  honourable  brother, 
and  with  ten  thousand  times  the  applause. 

It  was  not  therefore  without  reason  that  our  Avor- 
thy  laureat,  in  the  excellent  apology  for  his  life, 
gave  thanks  to  Providence  that  he  did  not  in  his 
youth  betake  himself  either  to  the  gown  or  the  sword. 
Wise,  indeed,  as  well  as  hai)py,  was  his  choice,  as 
many  of  his  contemporaries,  whose  ill  stars  led  them 
to  the  way  of  those  professions,  had  the  question 
been  put  to  them  on  their  death-bed,  must  have  ac- 
knowledged. How  many  of  these  his  contempo- 
raries who  have  professed  the  laws  or  religion  of 
their  country ;  how  many  others  who  have  fought 
its  battles,  after  an  obscure  and  wretched  life  of 
want  and  misery,  have  bequeathed  their  families  to 
the  stalls  and  the  streets  ! 

That  the  reverse  hath  been  the  fate  of  this  gentle- 
man I  need  not  mention,  and  am  pleased  to  think. 
And  yet  in  the  days  of  his  acting,  nothing  like  to 
the  present  encouragement  was  given  on  the  stage. 
Mrs.  Oldfield  herself  (as  I  have  been  informed)  had 
not  half  the  theatrical  income  of  our  present  princi- 
pal actresses.  To  what  greater  height  it  may  rise 
I  know  not ;  but,  from  the  present  flourishing'  con- 
dition of  the  stage,  and  from  the  proportionable 
decline  of  the  learned  professions,  I  think  it  may 
be  prophesied  that  it  will  be  as  common  hereafter 
to  say  that  such  a  particular  estate  was  got  by  the 
stage  as  it  was  formerly  to  see  great  houses  rise  by 
the  law. 


No.  35.  SATURDAY,  May  2,  1752. 

AtoXoito  'Ttpe-JTOS  air  Of 

O  Tov  a.^yv^ov  (piXriffu,;, 
Aloe  Tovrov  ouk  aiiXipo; 
Ala.  Tovrovo  v  Toxya; 
niXifiOi,  (pivoi  Si'  auTo'v. — AnaCEEON. 

[See  the  translation  afterwards.] 

TO    SIR    ALEXANDER   DRAWCANSIR. 

Bedlam,  April  1,  1752. 

Sir, — I  make  no  question  but  before  you  have 
read  half  through  my  letter  you  will  be  surprised  at 
its  being  dated  as  above  ;  and  may  perhaps  agree 
with  the  conclusion  which  I  have  made  long  ago, 
that  this  place  is  set  apart  by  the  English  for  the 
confinement  of  all  those  who  have  more  sense  than 
the  rest  of  their  countrymen. 

However  that  be,  I  shall  begin  by  telling  you  very 
bluntly  that,  if  you  really  intend  to  bring  about  any 
I'eformation  in  this  kingdom,  you  will  certainly  miss 
your  end,  and  for  this  simple  reason,  because  you 
are  absolutely  mistaken  in  the  means. 

Physicians  aifirm  that,  before  any  vicious  habits 
can  be  repaired  in  the  natural  constitution,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  know  and  to  remove  their  cause.  The 
same  holds  true  in  the  political.  Without  this,  in 
both  instances  we  may  possibly  patch  up  and  palli- 
ate, but  never  can  effectually  cure. 

Now,  sir,  give  me  leave  to  say,  you  do  not  appear 
to  me  to  have  in  the  least  guessed  at  the  true  source 
of  all  our  political  evils,  neither  do  you  seem  to  be 
in  any  likelihood  of  ever  acquiring  even  a  glimpse 
of  any  such  knowledge.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that,  instead  of  pursuing  the  true  method  of  cure, 
you  should  more  than  once,  in  the  course  of  your 
lucubrations,  have  thrown  out  hints  which  would 
actually  tend  to  heighten  the  disease. 

Know  then,  sir,  that  it  is  I  alone  who  have  pene- 
trated to  the  very  bottom  of  all  the  evil.  With  in- 
finite pains  and  study  I  have  discovered  the  certain 
cause  of  all  that  national  corruption,  luxury,  and 
immorality,  which  have  polluted  our  morals ;    and 
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of  consequence  it  is  I  alone  who  am  capable  of  pre- 
scribing the  cure. 

But,  when  I  lay  this  sole  claim  to  such  discovery, 
I  Avould  be  understood  to  have  respect  only  to  the 
moderns.  To  the  philosophers  among  the  ancients, 
and  to  some  of  their  poets,  I  am  well  apprised  that 
this  invaluable  secret  was  well  known,  as  I  could 
prove  by  numberless  quotations.  It  occurs,  indeed, 
so  very  often  in  their  works,  that  I  am  not  a  little 
surprised  how  it  came  to  escape  the  observation  of 
a  gentleman  who  seems  to  have  been  so  conversant 
with  those  illustrious  lamps  of  real  knowledge  and 
learning. 

Without  farther  preface  then,  what  is  the  true 
fountain  of  that  complication  of  political  diseases 
which  infests  this  nation,  but  money  1  Money ! 
which,  as  the  Greek  poet  says  in  my  motto,  "May 
he  perish  that  fii-st  invented  ;  for  this  it  is  which 
destroys  the  relation  of  brother  and  of  parent,  and 
which  introduces  wars  and  every  kind  of  bloodshed 
into  the  world." 

If  this  be  granted,  as  it  surely  must,  where  is  the 
remedy  1  Is  it  not  to  remove  the  fatal  cause,  by  ex- 
tirpating this  poisonous  metal,  this  Paudoi-a's  box, 
out  of  the  nation  1 

But  though  the  advantages  arising  from  this  abo- 
lition are,  in  ray  opinion,  extremely  self-evident, 
yet,  as  they  may  possibly  not  strike  with  equal  force 
upon  the  minds  of  others,  since  no  man  hath  in  my 
memory  given  the  least  obscure  hint  of  such  a  pro- 
ject, I  shall  mention  some  few  of  the  greatest ;  and, 
to  avoid  a  commonplace  of  those  authors  I  have 
above  mentioned,  I  sliall  confine  myself  to  sucli  in- 
stances as  particularly  affect  this  country. 

First,  then,  it  would  effectually  put  an  end  to  all 
that  corruption  which  every  man  almost  complains 
of,  and  of  which  every  man  almost  partakes  ;  for  by 
these  means  those  contentions  which  have  begun 
and  continued  this  corruption,  and  which  always 
will  continue  it,  will  immediately  subside.  The 
struggle  v/ill  be  then,  not  who  shall  serve  their 
country  in  great  and  difficult  posts  and  employ- 
ments, but  who  shall  be  excused  from  serving  it ; 
and  the  people,  being  left  to  themselves,  will  always 
fix  upon  tlie  most  capable,  wlio,  by  the  fundamental 
laws  of  our  constitution,  will  be  compelled  to  enter 
into  their  service.  Thus  a  certain  method  called 
election,  which  is  of  very  singular  use  in  a  nation  of 
freedom,  will  be  again  revived;  otherwise  it  may 
possibly  sink  only  to  a  name. 

For  though  I  admit  it  possible  that  bare  ambi- 
tion may  incite  some  persons  to  attempt  employ- 
ments for  which  they  are  utterly  unfit,  yet  the  very 
powers  of  bribei7  would  be  thus  taken  away,  or 
would  be  rendered  so  public  that  it  would  then  be 
easily  within  the  power  of  the  law  to  suppress  it ; 
for  no  man  could  distribute  a  herd  of  cattle  or  a 
Hock  of  sheep  in  private. 

Secondly,  this  method  would  effectually  put  a 
stop  to  luxury,  or  would  reduce  it  to  that  which  was 
the  luxury  of  our  ancestors,  and  which  may  more 
properly  be  called  hospitality. 

Thirdly,  it  would  be  of  the  highest  advantage  to 
trade,  for  it  would  prevent  our  dealing  any  longer 
with  those  blood-sucking  nations  who  take  not  our 
own  commodities  in  barter  for  theirs.  This  kind  of 
traffic  I  might  perhaps  be  expected  to  speak  more 
favourably  of,  as  it  so  plainly  tends  to  remove  the 
evil  of  which  I  complain,  and  in  process  of  time 
would  possibly  efiect  that  excellent  purpose.  But  I 
must  observe  that,  however  advantageous  the  end 
may  be,  the  means  are  not  so  advisable  ;  nay,  if  we 
suffer  any  money  to  remain  among  us,  I  think  there 
may  be  good  reasons  showed  why  we  should  retain 


as  much  as  we  can.  It  is  often,  indeed,  mischievous 
to  do  that  by  halves,  which  it  would  be  highly 
useful  to  do  effectually  ;  for  this  must  certainly  be 
allowed,  that,  while  money  is  permitted  to  be  the 
representative  of  all  things,  as  it  is  at  present,  none 
but  a  nation  of  idiots  would  constantly  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  their  enemies. 

Fourthly,  it  would  restore  certain  excellent  things, 
such  as  piety,  virtue,  honour,  goodness,  learning, 
&c.,  all  which  are  totally  abolished  by  money,  or  so 
counterfeited  by  it  that  no  one  can  tell  the  true 
from  the  false  ;  the  word  rich,  indeed,  is  at  present 
considered  to  signify  them  all ;  but  of  this  enough 
may  be  found  in  the  old  philosophers  and  poets 
whom  I  have  before  mentioned. 

Again,  how  desirous  would  the  lawyers  be  to  put 
a  speedy  end  to  a  suit,  or  the  physical  people  to  a 
disease,  if  once  my  scheme  should  take  place'.  It 
may  be  said,  indeed,  that  they  would  then  carry 
away  men's  goods  and  chattels,  as  they  do  now 
from  those  who  have  no  money ;  but  I  answer  that 
this  is  done  in  order  to  convert  them  into  money ; 
for  otherwise  they  would  liardly  admit  the  ragged 
and  lousy  bed  of  a  poor  wretch  into  their  houses. 

For  the  same  reason  my  scheme  would  effectually 
put  an  end  to  all  robberies  ;  a  matter  which  seems 
so  much  to  puzzle  the  legislature ;  for,  though  our 
goods  are  sometimes  stolen  as  well  as  our  money, 
yet  the  former  are  only  taken  in  order  to  convert 
them  into  tlie  latter.  It  is  not  the  use  but  the  value 
of  a  watch,  snuff-box,  or  ring,  that  is  considered  by 
the  robber.  Mho  always  thinks  with  Hudibras, — 
What  is  the  worth  of  anything 
But  so  much  money  as  'twill  bring? 

I  shall  add  but  one  particular  more — which  is, 
that  my  scheme  would  most  certainly  provide  for  the 
poor,  and  that  by  an  infallible  (perhaps  the  only 
infallible)  method,  by  removing  the  rich.  Where 
there  are  no  rich  there  will  of  consequence  be 
found  no  poor  ;  for  Providence  hath  in  a  wonderful 
manner  provided  in  every  country  a  plentiful  sub- 
sistence for  all  its  inhabitants ;  and  where  none 
abound  none  can  Avant. 

Having  long  meditated  on  this  excellent  scheme — 
so  long  that,  if  you  will  believe  some  people,  I  have 
cracked  my  brain — I  was  resolved  to  acquit  myself, 
and  to  show,  by  way  of  example,  how  fully  I  was 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  my  principles.  I  there- 
fore converted  an  estate  of  three  hundred  pounds 
a-year  into  money  ;  of  this  I  put  a  competent  stun 
in  my  pocket,  and  took  my  next  heir  with  me  upon 
the  Thames,  where  I  began  to  unload  my  pockets 
into  the  water.  But  I  had  scarce  discharged  three 
handsful  before  my  heir  seized  me,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  waterman,  conveyed  me  back  to 
shore.  I  was,  for  a  day,  secured  in  an  apartment  of 
my  own  house  ;  and  thence  the  next  morning,  by  a 
conspiracy  among  my  relations,  brought  hither, 
where  I  am  like  to  remain  till  the  rest  of  mankind 
return  to  their  senses. — I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  j 
servant,  Misargurus. 


No.  37.     SATURDAY,  May  9,  1752. 

Scilicet  in  valgus  manent  exempla  regentum. 

Clai-dian. 
The  creatures  will  endeavour  to  ape  their  betters. 
There  are  many  phrases  that  custom  renders  fami- 
liar to  our  ears,  which,  when  looked  into  and  closely 
examined,  will  ajjpear  extremely  strange,  and  of 
which  it  must  greatly  puzzle  a  very  learned  etymo- 
logist to  account  for  the  original. 

Of  this  sort  is  the  term  peojiie  of  fashion  :  an 
expression  of  such  very  common  use,  and  so  univer- 
sally understood,  that  it  is  entirely  needless  to  set 
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down  here  what  is  meant  by  it ;  hut  how  it  first 
acquired  its  present  meaning,  and  became  a  title  of 
honour  and  distinction,  is  a  point,  I  apprehend,  of 
no  small  difficulty  to  determine. 

I  have  on  this  occasion  consulted  several  of  my 
friends  who  are  well  skilled  in  etymology.  One  of 
these  traces  the  word  fashion  through  the  French 
language  up  to  the  Latin.  He  brings  it  from  the 
verb  facio,  which,  among  other  things,  signifies  to  do. 
Hence  he  supposes  people  of  fashion,  according  to 
the  old  derivation  of  hicus  a  non  lucendo,  to  be  spoken 
of  those  who  do  nothing.  But  this  is  too  general, 
and  would  include  all  the  beggars  in  the  nation. 

Another  carries  the  original  no  farther  than  the 
French  word  fagon,  which  is  often  used  to  signify 
affectation.  This  likewise  will  extend  too  far,  and 
will  comprehend  attorneys'  clerks,  apprentices,  mil- 
liners, mantua-makers,  and  an  infinite  number  of  the 
lower  people. 

A  third  will  bring  fashion  from  (pMi;.  This,  in 
the  genitive  plural,  makes  (pdffiav,  which,  in  English, 
is  the  very  word.  According  to  him,  by  people  of 
fashion  are  meant  people  whose  essence  consisteth 
in  appearances,  and  who,  while  they  seem  to  be 
something,  are  really  nothing. 

But,  though  I  am  well  apprised  that  much  may  be 
said  to  support  this  derivation,  there  is  a  fourth 
opinion,  which,  to  speak  in  the  proper  language, 
hath  yet  a  more  smiling  aspect.  This  supposes  the 
word  fashion  to  be  a  corruption  from  fascination, 
and  that  these  people  were  formerly  believed  by  the 
vulgar  to  be  a  kind  of  conjurors,  and  to  possess  a 
species  of  the  black  art. 

In  support  of  this  opinion  my  friend  lu'ges  the 
use  which  these  people  have  always  made  of  the 
word  circle,  and  the  pretence  to  be  enclosed  in  a 
certain  circle,  like  so  many  conjurors,  and  by  such 
means  to  keep  the  vulgar  at  a  distance  from  them. 

To  this  purpose  likewise  he  quotes  the  phrases, 
"a  polite  circle,"  "  the  circle  of  one's  acquaintance," 
"  people  that  live  within  a  certain  circle,"  and  many 
others.  From  all  which  he  infers  that,  in  those  dark 
and  ignorant  ages  when  conjurors  were  held  in  more 
estimation  than  they  are  at  present,  the  credulous 
vulgar  believed  these  people  to  be  of  the  number, 
and  consequently  called  them  peo^jle  of  fascination, 
which  hath  been  since  corrupted  into  people  of 
fashion. 

However  whimsical  this  opinion  may  seem,  or 
however  far-fetched  the  derivation  may  sound,  to 
those  who  have  not  much  considered  the  bai'barous 
corruption  of  language,  I  must  observe  in  its  favour 
how  difficult  it  is,  by  any  other  accotint,  to  account 
not  only  for  that  odd  phrase,  people  of  fashion,  but 
likewise  for  that  circle  within  which  those  people 
have  always  affected  to  live. 

Even  now,  when  conjurors  have  been  long 
laughed  out  of  the  world,  the  pretence  to  the  circle 
is  nevertheless  maintained,  and  within  the  circle  the 
people  of  fascination  do  actually  insist  upon  living 
at  this  day. 

It  is  moreover  extremely  pleasant  to  observe  what 
wonderful  care  these  people  take  to  preserve  their 
circle  safe  and  inviolate,  and  with  how  jealous  an 
eye  they  guard  against  any  intrusion  of  those  whom 
they  are  pleased  to  call  the  vulgar  ;  who  are  on  the 
other  hand  as  vigilant  to  watch,  and  as  active  to  im- 
prove, every  opportunity  of  invading  this  circle,  and 
breaking  into  it. 

Within  the  memory  of  many  now  living,  the  cir- 
cle of  the  people  of  fascination  included  the  whole 
parish  of  Covent-garden  and  great  part  of  St.  Giles' s- 
in-the-Fields ;  but  here  the  enemy  broke  in,  and 
the  circle  was  presently  contracted  to  Leicester-fields 


and  Golden-square.  Hence  the  people  of  fashion 
again  retreated  before  the  foe  to  Hanover-square, 
whence  they  were  once  more  driven  to  Grosvenor- 
square,  and  even  beyond  it,  and  that  with  such  pre- 
cipitation, that,  had  they  not  been  stopped  by  the 
walls  of  Hyde  Park,  it  is  more  than  probable  they 
would  by  this  time  have  arrived  at  Kensington. 

In  many  other  instances  we  may  remark  the  same 
flight  of  these  people,  and  the  same  pursuit  of  their 
enemies.  They  first  contrived  a  certain  vehicle 
called  a  hackney-coach,  to  avoid  the  approach  of  the 
foe  in  the  open  streets.  Hence  they  were  soon 
routed,  and  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  coaches  of 
their  own.  Nor  did  this  protect  them  long.  The 
enemy  likewise  in  great  numbers  mounted  into  the 
same  armed  vehicles.*  The  people  of  fascination 
then  betook  themselves  to  chairs ;  in  which  their 
exempt  privileges  being  again  invaded,  I  am  in- 
formed that  several  ladies  of  quality  have  bespoke 
a  kind  of  couch  somewhat  like  the  lectica  of  the 
Romans,  in  which  they  are  next  winter  to  be  carried 
through  the  streets  upon  men's  shoulders. 

The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  observe  that,  be- 
sides the  local  circle  which  I  have  described  above, 
there  is  an  imaginary  or  figurative  one,  whicli  is 
invaded  by  every  imitation  of  the  vulgar. 

Thus  those  people  of  fascination,  or,  if  they  like 
it  better,  of  fashion,  who  found  it  convenient  to  re- 
main still  in  coaches,  observing  that  several  of  the 
enemy  had  lately  exhibited  arms  on  their  vehicles, 
by  which  means  those  ornaments  became  vulgar 
and  common,  immediately  ordered  their  own  arms 
to  be  blotted  out,  and  a  cipher  substituted  in  their 
room ;  perhaps  cunningly  contrived  to  represent 
themselves  instead  of  their  ancestors. 

Numberless  are  the  devices  made  use  of  by  the 
people  of  fashion  of  both  sexes  to  avoid  the  pursuit 
of  the  vulgar,  and  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  circle. 
Sometimes  the  periwig  covers  the  whole  beau,  and 
he  peeps  forth  from  the  midst  like  an  owl  in  an  ivy- 
bush  ;  at  other  times  his  ears  stand  up  behind  half 
a  dozen  hairs,  and  give  you  the  idea  of  a  different 
animal.  Sometimes  a  large  black  bag,  with  wings 
spread  as  broad  as  a  raven's,  adorns  his  back  ;  at 
other  times  a  little  lank  silk  appears  like  a  dead 
blackbird  in  his  neck.  To-day  he  borrows  the  tail 
of  a  rat,  and  to-morrow  that  of  a  monkey  ;  for  he 
will  transform  himself  into  the  likeness  of  the  vilest 
animal  to  avoid  the  resemblance  of  his  own  species. 

Nor  are  the  ladies  less  watchful  of  the  enemy's 
motions,  or  less  anxious  to  avoid  them.  What  hoods 
and  hats,  and  caps  and  coifs,  have  fallen  a  sacrifice 
in  this  pursuit '.  Within  my  memory  the  ladies  of 
the  circle  covered  their  lovely  necks  with  a  cloak ; 
this,  being  routed  by  the  enemy,  was  exchanged  for 
the  manteel ;  this  again  was  succeeded  by  the  pe- 
lorine,  the  pelorine  by  the  neckatee,  the  neckatee 
by  the  capuchine,  which  hath  now  stood  its  ground 
a  long  time,  but  not  without  various  changes  of 
colour,  shape,  ornaments,  &c. 

And  here  I  must  not  pass  by  the  many  admirable 
arts  made  use  of  by  these  ladies  to  deceive  and 
dodge  their  imitators  ;  when  they  are  hunted  out  in 
any  favourite  mode  the  method  is  to  lay  it  by  for 
a  time,  and  then  to  resume  it  again  all  at  once, 
when  the  enemy  least  expect  it.  Thus  patches  ap- 
pear and  disappear  several  times  in  a  season.  I 
have  myself  seen  the  enemy  in  the  pit  Avith  faces 
all  over  spotted  like  the  leopard,  when  the  circle  in 
the  boxes  have  with  a  conscious  triumph  displayed 
their  native  alabaster  without  a  simple  blemish, 
though  they  had  a  few  evenings  before  worn  a 
thousand ;  within  a  month  afterwards  the  leopards 
•  Rather  coat  of  arms. 
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have  appeared  in  the  boxes,  to  the  great  mortifica- 
tion of  the  fair  faces  in  the  pit. 

In  the  same  manner  the  ruff,  after  a  long  discon- 
tinuance, some  time  since  began  to  revive  in  the 
circle,  and  advanced  downwards  till  it  almost  met 
the  tucker.  But  no  sooner  did  the  enemy  pursue 
than  it  vanished  all  at  once,  and  the  boxes  became 
a  collection  of  little  hills  of  snow,  extremely  delight- 
ful to  the  eyes  of  every  beholder. 

Of  all  the  articles  of  distinction  the  hoop  hath 
stood  the  longest,  and  with  the  most  obstinate  re- 
sistance. Instead  of  giving  way,  this,  the  more  it 
hath  been  pushed,  hath  increased  the  more  ;  till  the 
enemy  hath  been  compelled  to  give  over  the  pursuit 
from  mere  necessity  ;  it  being  found  impossible  to 
convey  seven  yards  of  hoop  into  a  hackney-coach, 
or  to  slide  with  it  behind  a  counter. 

But  as  I  have  mentioned  some  of  the  arts  of  the 
circle,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  be  silent  as  to  those 
of  the  enemy,  among  whom  a  certain  citizen's  wife 
distinguished  herself  very  remarkably,  and  appeared 
long  in  the  very  top  of  the  mode.  It  was  at  last, 
however,  discovered  that  she  used  a  very  unfair 
practice,  and  kept  a  private  correspondence  with  one 
of  those  milliners  who  were  intrusted  with  all  the 
secrets  of  the  circle. 


No.  42.     TUESDAY,  May  26,  17.52. 

Me  literulas  stulti  docuere  parentes. — Mart. 

My  father  was  a  fool 
When  he  sent  me  to  school. 

Mr.  Censor, — It  hath  been  a  common  observa- 
tion, "  That  great  scholars  know  nothing  of  the 
world."  The  reason  of  this  is  not,  as  generally  it  is 
imagined,  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  have 
a  natural  tendency  to  vitiate  the  human  understand- 
ing ;  but,  in  solemn  truth,  gentlemen  who  obtain  an 
early  acquaintance  with  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  ancients,  are  too  apt  to  form  their  ideas  of 
their  own  times  on  the  patterns  of  ages  which  bear 
not  the  least  resemblance  to  them.  Hence  they 
have  fallen  into  the  greatest  errors  and  absurdities  ; 
and  hence,  I  suppose,  was  derived  the  observation 
above  mentioned. 

Numberless  are  the  instances  which  may  be  pro- 
duced of  these  errors  of  the  literati,  so  many  indeed 
that  I  have  often  thought  there  is  no  less  difference 
between  those  notions  of  the  world  which  are  drawn 
from  letters  and  those  which  are  drawn  from  men 
than  there  is  between  the  ideas  of  the  human  com- 
plexion which  are  conceived  by  one  in  perfect  health 
and  one  in  the  jaundice. 

Let  us  suppose  a  man  possessed  of  this  jaundice 
of  literature,  conveyed  iuto  the  levees  of  the  great. 
"What  notion  will  he  be  likely  to  entertain  of  the 
several  persons  who  compose  that  illustrious  assem- 
bly, from  their  behaviour '?  How  will  he  be  puzzled 
when  he  is  told  that  he  hath  before  his  eyes  a  num- 
ber of  freemen  !  How  much  more  will  he" be  amazed 
when  he  hears  that  all  the  servility  he  there  beholds 
arises  only  from  an  eager  desire  of  being  permitted 
to  serve  the  public  ! 

Again,  convey  the  same  gentleman  to  a  hunting- 
match,  a  horse-race,  or  any  other  meeting  of  patriots ; 
will  he  not  immediately  conclude,  from  all  the  roar- 
ing and  ranting,  the  hollaing  and  huzzaing,  the 
gammg  and  drinking,  which  he  will  there  observe, 
that  he  is  actually  present  at  the  orgia  of  Bacchus' 
or  the  celebration  of  some  such  festival  1  How  then 
•will  he  be  astonished  to  find  that  he  is  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  set  of  honest  fellows  who  are  the  guar- 
dians of  liberty,  and  are  actually  getting  drunk  in 
tlie  service  of  their  country  ! 

Introduce  him  next  to  a  drum  or  a  rout,  and,  if 


I  the  blaze  of  beauty  doth  not  blind  him  to  any  other 
contemplation,  how  greatly  superior  will   he  think 

the  British  ladies  to  all  those  of  Greece  and  Rome 

at  their  needles !  When  he  views  all  the  exquisite 
decorations  of  art  which  set  ofi"  the  persons  of  his 
fair  countrywomen,  how  will  he  despise  all  the  com- 
pliments paid  heretofore  to  the  personages  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  ladies  of  quality,  who  claimed  a 
preference  over  each  other  from  their  superior  skill 
in  handling  tlieir  needles  !  But  what  must  be  his 
amazement  when  he  is  assured  that  not  one  of  these 
ladies  ever  handled  any  such  instrument;  that  all 
the  ornaments  of  the  best-dressed  woman  there  are 
owing  to  the  handiwork  of  others,  and  that  the 
whole  business  of  the  lives  of  all  present  is  only  to 
toss  about  from  the  one  to  the  other  certain  pieces 
of  painted  paper,  being  a  ])astime  common  to  grown 
persons  and  children  ;  with  this  difierence  only, 
that  the  former  play  for  the  higher  wagers ! 

What  idea  can  we  suppose  such  a  person  could 
conceive  of  the  word  beau  ?  and  if  he  could  have 
no  adequate  notion  of  the  word,  much  less  woidd  he 
be  able  to  obtain  any  such  notion  of  the  thing! 
Should  he  behold  a  little  dapper  effeminate  sparkj 
carried  through  the  sunshine  in  a  soft  machine  by 
two  labourers  ;  his  body  dressed  in  all  the  tinsel  which 
serves  to  trick  up  a  harlot,  and  his  hair  appearing  to 
have  been  decked  by  the  same  tire-woman  with 
hers  ;  would  such  a  sight  as  this  recal  to  the  mind 
of  our  learned  friend  any  image  of  a  Greek  and 
Roman  soldier^  or  could  he  be  easily  persuaded, 
that  the  insect  before  his  eyes  was  a  military  com- 
mander ;  in  rank  a  centurion  or  perhaps  a  tribune  1 
In  one  particular,  and  in  one  alone,  it  is  possible 
he  might  form  a  true  judgment.  The  many  eulo- 
giums  on  the  chastity  of  the  ancient  Spartan  and 
Roman  dames,  and  on  the  extraordinary  modesty 
of  their  young  females  of  rank,  must  give  him  a  per- 
fect idea  of  our  present  ladies  of  fashion. 

With  this  single  exception,  I  think  I  may  aver 
that  a  scholar,  when  he  first  comes  to  this  town  from 
the  university,  comes  among  a  set  of  people  as  en- 
tirely unknown  to  him,  and  of  whom  he  hath  no 
more  heard  or  read,  than  if  he  was  to  be  at  once 
translated  into  one  of  the  planets;  the  world  in  the 
town  and  that  in  the  moon  being  equally  strange  to 
him  and  equally  unintelligible. 

How  wise  therefore  is  the  conduct  of  the  present 
age  in  laying  aside  that  foolish  custom  of  our  ances- 
tors, who  used  to  throw  away  many  of  the  most  pre- 
cious years  of  their  sons'  lives  by  confining  them  to 
schools  and  universities,  where  what  they  learnt 
was  so  far  from  being  of  any  use  to  them  upon  their 
coming  into  the  world  as  it  is  called,  that  it  served 
only  to  puzzle  and  mislead  them  !  They  were  in- 
deed obliged  to  unlearn  all  that  had  been  taught 
them  before  they  could  acquire  that  useful  know- 
ledge mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  my  paper. 

Whereas,  by  the  present  method  of  bringing  youth 
to  town  about  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  and  en- 
tering them  immediately  in  those  several  schools 
where  the  knowledge  of  the  world  is  taught,  such  as 
the  playhouses,  gaming-houses,  and  bawdy-houses, 
a  young  gentleman  of  any  tolerable  docility  be- 
comes at  the  age  of  eighteen  a  perfect  master  of  all 
the  knowledge  of  the  world  at  home  ;  and  it  is  then 
a  proper  time  for  him  to  set  out  on  his  travels  into 
foreign  parts,  and  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  world  abroad.  This  completes  his  education, 
and  he  returns  at  one-and-twenty  a  most  accom- 
plished fine  gentleman,  having  visited  alj  the  prin- 
cipal courts  of  Europe,  and  become  versed  in  all 
their  fashions,  at  a  season  of  life  when  our  dull  fore- 
fathers knew  nothing  of  those  foreign  people  but 
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from  history,  nor  even  of  tlieir  countries  but  from 
geography. 

It  was  my  misfortune,  however,  to  have  a  father 
of  the  antique  way  of  tliinking,  by  which  means  I 
lost  the  best  part  of  my  youtli  in  turning  over  those 
books  in  which  I  have  said  there  is  little  useful  to 
be  learned.  I  remember  a  passage  out  of  Horace, 
who  is  the  best  of  them,  and  who  seems  to  be  very 
particularly  a  favourite  of  yours.  His  words  are 
these  : 

Vitie  surama  brevis 

Spem  nos  vetat  inchoare  longam. 

i-Which  may  be  thus  rendered  after  your  paraphras- 
tical  manner  :  "  The  shortness  of  life  affords  no  time 
for  a  tedious  education."  How  many  indeed  of  my 
own  acquaintance  have  I  known  to  die  of  old  age  at 
twenty-five !  so  that,  by  the  ancient  method  of  edu- 
cating our  sons  at  schools  and  universities,  a  great 
part  of  them  will  be  in  danger  of  going  out  of  the 
world  before  they  know  anything  of  it. 

Life  (says  Mr.  Pope)  can  little  more  supiily 

Than  just  to  look  about  us  and  to  die. 
Is  it  not  therefore  the  duty  of  a  father  to  give  his 
son  an  opportunity  of  looking  about  him  as  soon  as 
he  can  "i — I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

Tom  Telltruth. 


No.  44.  TUESDAY,  June  2,  1752. 
—  0  bone,  ne  te 

Frustrere,  insanis  et  tu. — Horace. 
My  good  friend,  do  not  deceive  thyself,  for,  with  all  thy  charity, 

thou  art  also  a  silly  fellow. 
I  HAVE  in  a  former  paper  endeavoured  to  show  that 
a  rich  man  without  charity  is  a  rogue  ;  and  perhaps 
it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  prove  that  he  is 
also  a  fool.  If  a  man  who  doth  not  know  his  true 
interest  may  be  thought  to  deserve  that  appellation, 
in  what  light  shall  we  behold  a  christian,  who  neg- 
lects the  cultivation  of  a  virtue  which  is  in  scripture 
said  to  wash  aioay  his  sitis,  and  without  which  all  his 
other  good  deeds  cannot  render  him  acceptable  in 
the  sight  of  his  Creator  and  Redeemer  1 

Even  in  this  world,  it  is  surely  much  too  narrow 
a  view  to  confine  a  man's  interest  merely  to  that 
which  loads  his  coffers.  To  pursue  that  which  is 
most  capable  of  giving  him  happiness  is  indeed  the 
interest  of  every  man  ;  and  there  are  many  who  find 
great  pleasure  in  emptying  their  purses  with  this 
view  to  one  who  hath  no  'other  satisfaction  than  in 
filling  his.  Now,  what  can  give  greater  happiness  to 
a  good  mind  than  the  reflection  on  having  relieved 
the  misery  or  contributed  to  the  well-being  of  his 
fellow-creature  1  It  was  a  noble  sentiment  of  the 
worthy  Mr.  Thomas  Firmin,  "  That  to  relieve  the 
poor,  and  to  provide  work  and  subsistence  for  them, 
gave  to  him  the  same  pleasure  as  magnificent  build- 
ings, pleasant  walks,  well-cultivated  orchards  and 
gardens,  the  jollity  of  music  and  wine,  or  the  charms 
of  love  and  study  gave  to  others."  This  is  re- 
corded in  the  life  of  a  plain  citizen  of  London,  and 
it  as  well  deserves  to  be  quoted  as  any  one  apoph- 
thegm that  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  works  of  Plu- 
tarch, 

A  christian  therefore,  or  a  good  man,  though  no 
christian,  who  is  void  of  charity,  is  ignorant  of  his 
own  interest,  and  may  with  great  propriety  be  called 
a  silly  fellow.  Nay,  if  we  will  believe  all  the  great 
Avriters  whom  I  cited  in  my  former  paper,  to  which 
I  might  add  Plato  and  many  more,  a  mere  human 
being  who  places  all  his  happiness  in  selfish  consi- 
derations, without  any  relative  v'irtues,  any  regard  to 
the  good  of  others,  is,  in  plain  truth,  a  downright  fool. 

I  have  been  encouraged  to  treat  the  want  of  cha- 
rity with  the  more  freedom,  as  I  am  certain  of  giving 
little    offence  to    any   of  my  readers  by  so  doing. 


Charit]  is,  in  fact,  the  very  characteristic  of  this 
nation  at  this  time.  I  believe  we  may  challenge  the 
whole  world  to  parallel  the  examples  which  we  have 
of  late  given  to  this  sensible,  this  noble,  this  chris- 
tian virtue. 

We  cannot  therefore  surely  be  arraigned  of  follv 
from  the  want  of  charity  ;  but  is  our  wisdom  alto- 
gether as  apparent  in  the  manner  of  exerting  it  'I  I 
am  afraid  the  true  answer  here  would  not  be  so 
much  to  our  advantage.  Are  our  private  donations 
generally  directed  by  our  judgment  to  those  who 
are  the  properest  objects'?  Do  not  vanity,  whim, 
and  weakness,  too  often  draw  our  purse-strings  1 
Do  we  not  sometimes  give  because  it  is  the  fashion, 
and  sometimes  because  we  cannot  long  resist  im- 
portunity"? May  not  our  charity  be  often  termed 
extravagance  or  folly  1  nay,  is  it  not  often  vicious 
and  apparently  tending  to  the  increase  and  en- 
couragement of  idle  and  dissolute  persons  1 

It  would  be  almost  endless  to  attempt  to  be  par- 
ticular on  this  head.  I  shall  mention  therefore  only 
one  instance,  namely,  the  giving  our  money  to  com- 
mon beggars.  This  kind  of  bounty  is  a  crime  against 
the  public.  It  is  assisting  in  the  continuance  and 
promotion  of  a  nuisance.  Our  wise  ancestors  pro- 
hibited it  by  a  law  which  would  probably  have  re- 
mained in  force  and  use  to  this  day,  had  not  the 
legislature  conceived  that,  after  the  severe  penalties 
which  have  been  since  inflicted  on  beggars,  none 
would  have  the  boldness  to  become  such  ;  and  that, 
after  the  sufficient  legal  provision  which  hath  been 
made  for  the  poor,  no  persons  would  have  so  little 
regard  either  to  common  sense  or  to  the  public  as  to 
relieve  them. 

But,  instead  of  staying  to  argue  with  such  people, 
I  shall  hasten  to  the  other  branch  of  charity,  which 
is  of  a  public  nature ;  of  which  there  are  many 
species  in  this  kingdom. 

The  origin  of  this  kind  of  charity  was  no  better 
than  priestcraft  and  superstition.  When  men  began 
to  perceive  the  near  approach  of  that  great  enemy 
of  human  nature  who  was  to  deprive  them  of  all 
their  ill-gotten  possessions,  and  not  only  so,  but 
might,  as  they  apprehended,  deliver  them  into  the 
hands  of  an  Almighty  Justice,  to  punish  them  for 
all  those  knavish  arts  by  which  these  possessions 
were  acquired  ;  the  priest  stepped  in,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  terrors  of  their  consciences,  and  per- 
suaded them  that,  by  consigning  over  a  great  part 
(sometimes  the  whole)  of  their  acquisitions  to  the 
use  of  the  church,  a  pardon  for  all  kind  of  villany 
was  sure  to  be  obtained. 

In  this  attempt  the  priest  found  but  little  diffi- 
culty when  he  had  to  do  with  a  mind  tainted  with 
superstition  and  weakened  with  disease  ;  especially 
when  he  could  back  all  his  other  arguments  with 
one  truth  at  least,  namely, — Give  us  that  which  you 
can  by  no  possible  means  keep  any  longer  yourself. 

Thus  the  unwilling  will,  as  Dr.  Barrow  pleasantly 
calls  it,  was  at  last  signed.  The  fruits  of  fraud  and 
rapine  were  trusted  to  the  use  of  the  church,  and 
the  greatest  rascals  died  very  good  saints,  and  their 
memories  were  consecrated  to  honour  and  good  ex- 
ample. 

How  notably  these  attempts  succeeded  is  well 
known  to  all  who  are  versed  either  in  our  law  or 
our  history.  So  common  was  it  for  men  to  expiate 
their  crimes  in  this  manner,  and  to  finish  all  their 
other  robberies  by  robbing  their  heirs,  that  had 
not  the  legislature  often  and  stoutly  interfered  in 
crushing  these  superstitious  (or  as  they  were  called 
charitable)  uses,  they  seemed  to  have  bid  fair  for 
swallowing  uji  the  whole  property  of  the  nation. 
In  process  of  time,  however,  the  lawyer  came  to 
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the  assistance  of  the  priest  (for,  like  the  devil,  he 
is  always  ready  at  hand  when  called  for),  and  formed 
a  distinction  between  the  superstitious  and  charitable 
use.  Henceforward,  instead  of  robbing  their  rela- 
tions for  the  use  of  the  church,  a  method  was  devised 
of  robbing  them  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  Hence 
poorhouses,  almshouses,  colleges,  and  hospitals, 
began  to  present  themselves  to  the  view  of  all  travel- 
lers, being  always  situated  in  the  most  public  places, 
and  bearing  the  name  and  title  of  the  generous 
founder  in  vast  capital  letters ;  a  kind  of  KTHMA  E2 
ABI,  a  monument  of  his  glory  to  all  generations. 

Thus  we  see  the  foundation  of  this  kind  of  cha- 
rity, and  a  very  strong  one  it  is,  being  indeed  no 
other  than  fear  and  vanity,  the  two  strongest  pas- 
sions which  are  to  be  found  in  human  nature. 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  I  have  omitted  a 
third,  wliich  some  may  imagine  to  be  the  strongest 
and  greatest  of  all,  and  this  is  benevolence,  or  the 
love  of  doing  good  ;  but  that  these  charitable  lega- 
cies have  no  such  motive  appears  to  me  from  the 
following  considerations  : — 

First,  if  a  man  was  possessed  of  real  benevolence, 
and  had  (as  he  must  then  have)  a  delight  in  doing 
good,  he  would  no  more  defer  the  enjoyment  of  this 
satisfaction  to  his  death-bed,  than  the  ambitious,  the 
luxurious,  or  the  vain,  would  wait  till  that  period 
for  the  gratification  of  their  several  passions. 

Secondly,  if  the  legacy  be,  as  it  often  is,  the  first 
charitable  donation  of  any  consequence,  I  can  never 
allow  it  possible  to  arise  from  benevolence  ;  for  he  who 
hath  no  compassion  for  the  distresses  of  his  neigh- 
bours whom  he  hath  seen,  how  should  he  have  any 
pity  for  the  wants  of  posterity  which  he  will  never  see  '.' 

Thirdly,  if  the  legacy  be,  as  is  likewise  very  com- 
mon, to  the  injury  of  liis  family,  or  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  his  own  friends  in  want,  this  is  a  cer- 
tain proof  that  his  motive  is  not  benevolence  ;  for 
he  who  loves  not  his  own  friends  and  relations  most 
certainly  loves  no  other  person. 

Lastly,  if  a  man  hath  lived  any  time  in  the  world, 
he  must  have  observed  such  horrid  and  notorious 
abuses  of  all  public  charities,  that  he  must  be  con- 
vinced (with  a  very  few  exceptions)  that  he  will  do 
no  manner  of  good  by  contributing  to  them.  Some, 
indeed,  are  so  very  wretchedly  contrived  in  their  in- 
stitution, that  they  seem  not  to  have  had  the  public 
utility  in  their  view,  but  to  have  been  mere  jobs 
ah  initio.  Such  are  all  hospitals  whatever,  where 
it  is  a  matter  of  favour  to  get  a  patient  admitted, 
and  where  the  forms  of  admission  are  so  troublesome 
and  tedious,  that  the  properest  objects  (those  I  mean 
who  are  most  wretched  and  friendless)  may  as  well 
aspire  at  a  place  at  court  as  at  a  place  in  the  hospital. 

From  what  I  ha^e  here  advanced  I  know  I  have 
rendered  myself  liable  to  be  represented  by  malice 
and  ignorance  as  an  enemy  to  all  public  charity  :  I 
hope  to  obviate  this  opinion  effectually  in  a  future 
paper,  in  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  who 
are  really  the  objects  of  our  benevolence,  as  well  as 
to  propose  some  expedients  by  which  the  obstruc- 
tions which  attend  some  of  our  best-calculated 
charities  of  the  public  kind  may  be  removed.  1 
cannot,  however,  conclude  this  without  paying  a 
compliment  to  the  present  age  for  two  glorious  be- 
nefactions, I  mean  that  to  the  use  of  the  foundling 
infants,  and  tliat  for  the  accommodation  of  poor 
woman  in  their  lying-in. 
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O  ye  wicked  rascallions  ! 

It  may    seem    strange   that  none    of   our    political 


writers,  in  their  learned  treatises  on  the  English  con- 
stitution,  should  take  notice  of  any  more  tlian  tliree 
estates,  namely,  kings,  lords,  and  commons,  all 
entirely  passing  by  in  silence  that  very  large  and 
powerful  body  which  form  the  fourth  estate  in  this 
community,  and  have  been  long  dignified  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  the  mob. 

And  this  will  seem  still  the  more  strange  when 
we  consider  that  many  of  the  great  writers  above 
mentioned  liave  most  incontestably  belonged  to  this 
very  body. 

To  say  precisely  at  what  time  this  fourth  estate 
began  first  to  figure  in  this  commonwealth,  or  when 
the  footsteps  of  that  power  which  it  enjoys  at  this 
day  were  first  laid,  must  appear  to  be  a  matter  of 
the  highest  difficulty,  perhaps  utterly  impossible, 
from  that  deplorable  silence  which  I  have  just  men- 
tioned. Certain  however  it  is,  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Norman  conquest,  and  long  afterwards,  the  con- 
dition of  this  estate  was  very  low  and  mean,  those 
who  composed  it  being  in  general  called  villains  ;  a 
word  which  did  not  then  bear  any  very  honourable 
idea,  though  not  so  bad  a  one  perhaps  as  it  hath 
since  acquired. 

The  part  which  this  fourth  estate  seems  anciently 
to  have  claimed  was  to  watch  over  and  control  the 
other  three.  This,  indeed,  they  have  seldom  asserted 
in  plain  words,  which  is  possibly  the  principal  reason 
why  our  historians  have  never  explicitly  assigned 
them  their  share  of  power  in  the  constitution,  though 
this  estate  have  so  often  exercised  it,  and  so  clearly 
asserted  their  right  to  it  by  force  of  arms  ;  to  wit, 
by  fists,  staves,  knives,  clubs,  scythes,  and  other  such 
offensive  weapons. 

The  first  instance  which  I  remember  of  this  was 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  when  they  espoused  the 
cause  of  religion,  of  which  they  have  been  always 
stout  defenders,  and  destroyed  a  great  number  of 
Jews. 

In  the  same  reign  we  have  another  example  in 
William  Fitz-Osborne,  alias  Longbeard,  a  stout 
asserter  of  the  rights  of  the  fourth  estate.  These 
rights  he  defended  in  the  city  of  London,  at  tiie 
head  of  a  large  party,  and  by  force  of  the  arms 
above  mentioned,  but  was  overpowered,  and  lost  his 
life  by  means  of  a  wooden  machine  called  the  gal- 
lows, which  hath  been  very  fatal  to  the  chief  cham- 
pions of  this  estate ;  as  it  was  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  to  one  Constantine,  who  having,  at  the 
head  of  a  London  mob,  pulled  down  the  house  of 
the  high-steward  of  Westminster,  and  committed  some 
other  little  disorders  of  the  like  kind,  maintained  to 
the  chief  justiciary's  face  "  that  he  had  done  no- 
thing punishable  by  law,"  i.e.  "  contrary  to  the  rights 
of  the  fourth  estate."  He  shared  however  the  same 
fate  with  Mr.  Fitz-Osborne. 

We  find  in  this  reign   of  Henry  III.  the  power 
of  the  fourth   estate  gro^vn  to  a  very  great  height 
indeed ;    for,  whilst  a  treaty  was  on  foot  betweei ' 
that   king    and    his    barons,    the    mob    of    Londor 
thought  proper  not  only  to  insult  the   queen  witli 
all  manner  of  foul  language,   but  likewise  to  throv 
stones  and  dirt  at  her.      Of  which  assertion  of  their 
privilege  we  hear  of  no  other  consequence  than  thati 
the  king  was  highly  displeased  ;  and  indeed  it  seems  ' 
to  be  allowed  by  most  writers  that  the  mob  in  this 
instance  went  a  little  too  far. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  II.  there  is  another  fact 
upon  record  of  a  more  bloody  kind,  though  perhaps 
not  more  indecent  ;  for  the  bishop  of  Exeter  being 
a  little  too  busy  in  endeavouring  to  preserve  the 
city  of  London  for  the  king  his  master,  the  mob 
were  pleased  to  cut  his  head  off. 

I  omit  many  lesser   instances   to    come    to    that 
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glorious  assertion  of  the  privileges  of  the  mob  under 
the  great  and  mighty  Wat  Tyler,  when  they  not  only 
laid  their  claim  to  a  share  in  the  government,  but 
in  truth  to  exclude  all  the  other  estates  ;  for  tliis 
purpose  one  John  Staw,  or  Straw,  or  Ball,  a  great 
nrator,  who  was  let  out  of  Maidstone  gaol  by  the 
mob,  iri  his  harangues  told  them,  that  as  all  men 
were  sons  of  Adam  there  ought  to  be  no  distinction, 
ind  that  it  was  their  duty  to  reduce  all  men  to  per- 
fect equality.  This  they  immediately  set  about ;  and, 
to  do  it  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  they  cut  off 
;he  heads  of  all  the  nobility,  gentry,  clergy,  &c.,who 
fell  into  their  hands. 

■  With  these  designs  they  encamped  in  a  large  body 
kt  Blackheath,  whence  they  sent  a  message  to  king 
Richard  II.  to  come  and  talk  with  them,  in  order  to 
settle  the  government ;  and  when  this  was  not  com- 
plied with  they  marched  to  London,  and,  the  gates 
aeing  opened  by  their  friends,  entered  the  city,  burnt 
and  plundered  the  duke  of  Lancaster's  palace,  that 
jf  the  archbishop,  and  many  other  great  houses,  and 
out  to  death  all  of  the  other  three  estates  with  whom 
:hey  met,  among  whom  was  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury and  the  lord  treasurer. 

,  The  unhappy  end  of  this  noble  enterprise  is  so 
well  known  that  it  need  not  to  be  mentioned.  The 
leader  being  taken  oft'  by  the  gallantry  of  the  lord- 
mayor,  the  whole  army,  like  a  body  when  the  head 
Ls  severed,  fell  instantly  to  the  ground,  whence  many 
were  afterwards  lifted  to  that  fatal  machine  which  is 
ibove  taken  notice  of. 

I  shall  pass  by  the  exploits  of  Cade  and  Ket,  and 
others.  I  think  I  have  clearly  demonstrated  that 
there  is  such  a  fourth  estate  as  the  mob  actually  ex- 
sting  in  our  constitution  ;  which,  though,  perhaps, 
or  very  politic  reasons,  they  keep  themselves  gene- 
•ally  like  the  army  of  Mr.  Bayes,  in  disguise,  have 
pften  issued  from  their  lurking-places,  and  very 
stoutly  maintained  their  power  and  their  privileges 
n  this  community. 

Nor  hath  this  estate  or  their  claims  been  unknown 

0  the  other  three  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  find  in  our 
statute-books   numberless  attempts  to  prevent  their 

rowing  power,  and  to  restrain  them  at  least  within 
^ome  bounds  ;  witness  the  many  laws  made  against 
ibauds,  roberdsmen,  drawlatches,  wasters,  rogues, 
ragrants,  vagabonds ;  by  all  which  and  many  other 
aames  this  fourth  estate  hath  been  from  time  to  time 
Signified  and  distinguished. 

Under  all  these  appellations  they  are  frequently 
lamed  in  our  law-books  ;  but  I  do  not  perfectly  re- 
■nember  to  have  seen  them  mentioned  under  the 
erm  of  fourth  estate  in  all  my  reading ;  nor  do  I 
•ecollect  that  any  legislative  or  judicial  power  is  ex- 
oressiy  allowed  to  belong  to  them.  And  yet  certain 
t  is  that  they  have  from  time  immemorial  been  used 
;o  exercise  a  judicial  capacity  in  certain  instances 
tvherein  the  ordinary  courts  have  been  deficient 
for  want  of  evidence  ;  this  being  no  let  or  hindrance 
to  the  administration  of  justice  before  the  gentlemen 
who  compose  this  fourth  estate,  who  often  proceed 
to  judgment  without  any  evidence  at  all.    Nor  must 

1  omit  the  laudable  expedition  which  is  used  on 
such  occasions,  their  proceedings  being  entirely  free 
from  all  those  delays  which  are  so  much  complained 
|of  in  other  courts.  I  have  indeed  known  a  pick- 
pocket arrested,  tried,  convicted,  and  ducked  almost 
to  death,  in  less  time  than  would  have  been  con- 
sumed in  reading  his  indictment  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
These  delays  they  avoid  chiefly  by  hearing  only  one 
side  of  the  question,  concluding,  as  judge  Gripus  did 
of  old,  that  the  contrary  method  serves  only  to  in- 
troduce incertainty  and  confusion. 

I  do  not  however  pretend  to  afHrm  anything  of 


the  legal  original  of  this  jurisdiction.  I  know  the 
learned  are  greatly  divided  in  their  opinions  con- 
cerning this  matter,  or  rather  perhaps  in  their  in- 
clinations ;  some  being  unwilling  to  allow  any  power 
at  all  to  this  estate,  and  others  as  stoutly  contending 
that  it  would  be  for  the  public  good  to  deliver  the 
sword  of  justice  entirely  into  their  hands. 

So  prevalent  hath  this  latter  opinion  grown  to  be 
of  modern  days,  that  the  fourth  estate  hath  been 
permitted  to  encroach  in  a  most  prodigious  manner. 
What  these  encroachments  have  been,  and  the  par- 
ticular causes  which  have  contributed  to  them,  shall 
be  the  subject  of  my  next  Saturday's  paper. 
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TSvv    o'icr'  ' Kvaiiiia — MenandER. 
O  thou  greatest  of  all  tlie  deities. 
Modern  Imimdence  1 

There  is  a  certain  quality  which,  though  universal 
consent  hath  not  enrolled  it  among  the  cardinal  vir- 
tues, is  often  found  sufficient  of  itself,  not  only  to 
carry  its  possessor  through  the  world,  but  even  to 
carry  him  to  the  top  of  it.  It  is  almost  perhaps  un- 
necessary to  inform  my  reader  that  the  quality  I 
mean  is  impudence  ;  so  dear  is  this  to  one  female  at 
least,  that  it  effectually  recommends  a  man  to  fortune 
without  the  assistance  of  any  other  qualification. 
She  seems  indeed  to  think,  with  the  poet,  that 

He  who  hath  but  impudence. 

To  all  things  hath  a  fair  iiretence ; 

and  accordingly  provides  that  those  Avho  want  mo- 
desty shall  want  nothing  else. 

What  are  the  particular  ingredients  of  which  this 
quality  is  composed,  or  what  temper  of  mind  is  best 
fitted  to  produce  it,  is  perhaps  difficult  to  ascertain  ; 
so  far  I  think  experience  may  convince  us,  that,  like 
some  vegetables,  it  will  fiourish  best  in  the  most 
barren  soil.  To  say  truth,  I  am  almost  inclined  to 
an  opinion  that  it  never  arrives  at  any  great  degree 
of  perfection  unless  in  a  mind  totally  unencumbered 
with  any  virtue,  or  with  any  great  or  good  quality 
whatever.  It  would  indeed  seem  that  nature  had 
agreed  with  fortune  in  setting  a  high  value  on  im- 
pudence, and  had  accordingly  decreed  that  those  of 
her  children  who  had  received  this  rich  gift  at  her 
hands  were  amply  provided  for  without  any  farther 
portion. 

And  surely  it  is  not  without  reason  that  I  call 
this  the  gift  of  nature  ;  indeed,  genius  itself  is  not 
more  so.  We  may  here  apply  a  phrase  which  the 
French  use  on  an  occasion  not  so  proper  to  be  men- 
tioned, and  affirm  "  That  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
every  man  to  be  impudent  who  would  be  so."  A 
man  born  without  any  genius  may  as  reasonably 
hope  to  become  such  a  poet  as  Homer,  or  such  a 
critic  as  Longinus,  as  one  born  without  impudence 
can  pretend,  without  any  merit,  to  aspire  to  these 
characters. 

Though  nature  however  must  give  the  seeds,  art 
may  cultivate  them.  To  improve  or  to  depress  their 
grovrth  is  greatly  ivithin  the  power  of  education. 
To  lay  down  the  proper  precept  for  this  purpose 
would  require  a  large  treatise,  and  such  I  may  pos- 
sibly publish  hereafter.  In  the  mean  time  it  shall 
suffi.ce  to  mention  only  two  rules,  wliich  may  be 
partly  collected  from  what  I  have  above  asserted, 
and  which  are  of  universal  use.  This  is  with  the 
utmost  care  to  suppress  and  eradicate  e^ei-y  seed  or 
principle  of  what  is  anywise  praiseworthy  out  of  the 
mind  ;  and,  secondly,  to  preserve  this  in  the  purest 
state  of  ignorance,  than  which  nothing  more  contri- 
butes to  the  highest  perfection  and  consummation  of 
impudence :  the  more  a  man  knows  the  more  in- 
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clined  is  he  to  be  modest ;  it  is  indeed  within  the 
province  only  of  the  highest  human  knowledge  to 
survey  its  own  narrow  compass. 

It  may,  I  think,  be  predicated  in  favour  of  impu- 
dence, that  it  is  the  quality  which,  of  all  others,  we 
are  capahle  of  carrying  to  the  greatest  height ;  so 
far,  indeed,  that,  did  not  the  strongest  force  of  evi- 
dence convince  us  of  the  truth  of  some  examples, 
we  should  be  apt  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  their 
existence.  What  but  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
historians,  and  the  indubitable  veracity  of  records, 
could  impel  us  to  believe  that  there  have  been  men 
in  the  world  of  such  astonishing  impudence  as,  in 
opposition  to  the  certain  knowledge  of  many  thou- 
sands, to  take  upon  themselves  to  personate  kings 
and  princes  as  well  in  their  lifetime  as  after  their 
death "?  and  yet  our  own,  as  well  as  foreign  annals, 
afford  us  such  instances. 

But  the  greatest  hero  in  impudence  whom  per- 
haps the  world  ever  produced  appeared  in  France 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  His  name  was  Peter 
Mege,  and  he  was  a  common  soldier  in  the  marines. 
This  fellow  had  the  assistance  only  of  one  who  had 
been  a  footman  to  a  certain  man  of  quality,  called 
Scipion  le  Brun  de  Castelane,  Seigneur  de  Caille  et 
de  Rougon,  a  nobleman  who  had  fled  from  France 
to  Switzerland  to  avoid  a  religious  persecution. 
With  this  confederate  alone,  Peter  ilege  had  the 
amazing  impudence  to  personate  the  young  Seigneur 
de  Caille,  who  was  at  that  time  dead ;  and  this  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  father,  in  defiance  of  all  his  noble 
relations  then  in  possession  of  his  forfeited  estate, 
upon  the  spot  where  the  young  gentleman  had  lived 
to  the  age  of  twenty-one  ;  and  all  this  without  the 
least  resemblance  of  features,  shape,  or  stature — 
without  being  acquainted  with  any  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  him  whom  he  was  to  represent,  or  being- 
able  to  give  the  least  accomit  of  any  of  his  family — 
indeed,  without  being  able  to  write  and  read. 

But  how  much  more  will  the  reader  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  this  most  impudent  of  all  attempts  suc- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  obtain  a  sentence  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Provence  in  favour  of  the  soldier !  And 
this  success  would  have  been  final  had  not  the 
canton  of  Berne  interposed,  and  obtained  an  appeal 
to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  where  at  last  the  impostor 
was  defeated. 

To  account  for  all  this,  and  to  assuage  his  reader's 
astonishment,  the  very  ingenious  author  of  the  trial, 
when  he  informs  us  that  this  impostor  was  confronted 
with  twenty  witnesses,  who  swore  to  the  identity  of 
Peter  ^Mege,  and  as  many  more  wlio  had  been  fellow- 
students  with  the  young  nobleman,  and  who,  on 
their  oaths,  declared  that  this  Peter  was  not  the 
person,  goes  on  thus  :  "  But  what  Avas  most  strange 
was  the  steady  countenance  of  the  soldier,  which 
never  once  betrayed  him,  nor  gave  the  least  symp- 
tom of  any  doubt  of  his  success.  It  is  in  vain  to 
form  a  project  of  usurping  the  name  of  another,  to 
lay  your  plan  ever  so  regularly  and  systematically,  if 
you  do  not  provide  yourself  with  a  stock  of  impu- 
dence to  support  every  attack  to  which  you  may  be 
exposed.  In  such  an  attempt  the  forehead  must  be 
furnished  as  well  without  as  within ;  more  indeed 
will  depend  on  the  outside,  for  it  is  the  steadiness  of 
the  front,  hardiness,  or  downright  audacity,  which 
impose  on  mankind  the  most,  and  make  amends  for 
all  defects  in  the  understanding.  The  soldier  had 
made  many  blunders  ;  but  his  invincible  assurance 
repaid  all,  and  brought  over  even  his  enemies  to  his 
side."  And,  to  say  truth,  I  know  scarce  anything  to 
which  such  a  degree  of  assurance  is  not  equal. 

This  attempt,  indeed,  of  personating  ^cho  you  are 
not,  i?eems  to  be  attended  with  too  great  difficulties ; 


and  to  succeed  in  it  is  perhaps  beyond  the  power 
of  impudence  ;  we  are  not  therefore  to  wonder  that 
all  the  heroes  in  this  way  have  been  unsuccessful. 
In  fact,  we  ought  to  fix  our  whole  attention  on  the 
undaunted  impudence  of  engaging  in  such  a  design,jl 
and  not  to  suffer  the  defeat  to  lessen  our  admiration  ;l| 
but  to  say  of  such  a  hero,  with  Ovid, 

Si  nou  tenuit,  magnis  tamen  excidit  ausis. 

But  if,  in  personating  the  loho,  impudence  is  found 
unequal  to  the  task,  in  personating  what  we  are  not 
it  is  almost  sure  to  come  off  triumphant.  Here  I 
believe  the  undertaker  seldom  fails,  but  through  his 
own  fault ;  that  is,  by  not  being  impudent  enough. 

My  lord  Bacon  advises  a  modest  man  to  shelter 
his  vices  under  those  virtues  to  which  they  are  the 
nearest  allied.  The  avaricious  man  he  would  have 
to  affect  frugality  ;  the  extravagant,  liberality ;  and 
so  of  the  rest.  Now  the  reverse  of  this  should  be 
the  rule  of  our  impudent  man.  If  you  are  a  block- 
head, my  friend,  be  sure  to  commence  writer  ;  and 
if  entirely  illiterate,  be  sure  to  pretend  to  learning. 
If  you  are  a  coward,  be  a  bully,  and  always  talk  of 
feats  of  bravery ;  if  again  you  are  a  beggar,  boast  of 
your  riches.  In  short,  whatever  vice  or  defect  you 
have,  set  up  for  its  opposite  virtue  or  endowment. 
And  if  you  are  possessed  of  every  ill  quality,  you 
may  assert  your  title  to  every  good  one. 

The  last  species  of  impudence  which  I  shall  men- 
tion is  to  assert  openly  and  boldly  what  you  really 
are,  let  this  be  ever  so  bad.  Own  your  vices,  and  be 
proud  of  them  ;  and  in  time  perhaps  you  may  laugh 
virtue  out  of  countenance,  and  bring  your  vices  into 
fashion.  This,  however,  is  a  little  unsafe  to  attempt, 
unless  you  are  very  sure  of  yourself,  and  of  the  de- 
gree of  impudence  which  you  possess.  A  modest 
woman  may  be  a  w e ;  but  to  behave  with  inde- 
cency in  public,  indeed  to  throw  off  all  that  would 
recommend  a  woman  to  a  vicious  man  of  sense  and 
taste ;  to  show,  as  De  Roty  says  of  a  court  lady,  not 
the  least  sense  of  virtue  in  the  practice  of  every  vice; 
this  requires  the  highest  degree  of  impudence  ;  that 
degree,  indeed,  which  is  inconsistent  with  every 
great  or  good  quality  whatever. 


No,  49.  SATURDAY,   June  20,  1752. 
Odi  piofaniim  valgus.— HoR. 
I  hate  the  raob. 
In  a  former  paper  I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  power  of  the  fourth  estate  in 
this  constitution,     I  shall  now  examine  that  share  of 
power  which  they  actually  enjoy  at  this  day,  and  then 
proceed  to  consider  the  several  means  by  which  they 
have  attained  it. 

First,  though  this  estate  have  not  as  yet  claimed 
that  right  which  was  insisted  on  by  the  people  or  mob 
in  old  Rome  of  giving  a  negative  voice  in  the  enact 
ing  laws,   they  have   clearly  exercised  this  power  in 
controlling  their  execution.    Of  this  it  is  easy  to  give 
many  instances,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  gin 
act  some  years  ago  ;  and  in  those   of  several  turn- 
pikes which  have  been  erected  against  the  good -will 
and  pleasure  of  the  mob,  and  have  by  them  been  de 
molished. 

In  opposing  the  execution  of  such  laws  they  do 
not  always  rely  on  force,  but  have  frequent  recourse 
to  the  most  refined  policy ;  for  sometimes,  without 
openly  expressing  their  disapprobation,  they  take  the 
most  effectual  means  to  prevent  the  carrying  a  law 
into  execution ;  those  are  by  discountenancing  all 
those  who  endeavour  to  prosecute  the  offences  com- 
mitted against  it. 

They  well  know  that  the  courts  of  justice  cannot 
proceed  without  informations  ;  if  they  can  stifle 
these,  the  law  of  course  becomes  dead  and  useless. 
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The  informers  therefore  in  such  cases  they  declare  to 
be  infamous,  and  guilty  of  the  crime  Icesce  mobilitatis. 
Of  this  whoever  is  suspected  (which  is  with  them  a 
synonymous  term  with  convicted)  is  immediately 
punished  hy  buffeting,  kicking,  stoning,  ducking, 
bemudding,  &c.;  in  short,  by  all  those  means  of  putting 
(sometimes  quite,  sometimes  almost)  to  death,  which 
are  called  by  that  general  phrase  of  mobbing. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  the  mob  do,  even  at 
this  day,  connive  at  the  execution  of  some  laws, 
which  they  can  by  no  means  be  supposed  to  approve. 

Such  are  the  laws  against  robbery,  burglary,  and 
theft.  This  is,  I  confess,  true ;  and  I  have  often 
wondered  that  it  is  so.  The  reason  perhaps  is,  the 
great  love  which  the  mob  have  for  a  holiday,  and  the 
great  pleasure  they  take  in  seeing  men  hanged  ;  so 
great,  that,  while  they  are  enjoying  it,  they  are  all 

Ijapt  to  forget  that  this  is  hereafter,  in  all  probability, 
to  be  their  own  fate. 
In  all  these  matters,  however,  the  power  of  this 
liestate  is  rather  felt  than  seen.  It  seems,  indeed,  to 
be  like  that  power  of  the  crown  of  France  which 
cardinal  de  Retz  compares  to  those  religious  mysteries 
that  are  performed  in  the  sanctum  sanctorum ;  and 
which,    though  it  he   often   exercised,    is  never  ex- 

Ijpressly  claimed. 
In  other  instances  the  fourth  estate  is  much  more 
.  I  explicit  in  their  pretensions,   and  much  more  con- 
stant in  asserting  and  maintaining  them  ;  of  which  I 
shall  mention  some  of  the  principal. 

First,  they  assert  an  exclusive  right  to  the  river  of 
Thames.  It  is  true,  the  other  estates  do  sometimes 
venture  themselves  upon  the  river  ;  but  this  is  only 
upon  sufferance  ;  for  which  they  pay  whatever  that 
branch  of  the  fourth  estate  called  watermen  are 
pleased  to  exact  of  them.  Nor  are  the  mob  con- 
tented with  all  these  exactions.  They  grumble  when- 
ever they  meet  any  persons  in  a  boat  whose  dress 
declares  them  to  be  of  a  different  order  from  them- 
selves. Sometimes  they  carry  their  resentment  so 
far  as  to  endeavour  to  run  against  the  boat,  and  over- 
set it ;  but  if  they  are  too  good-natured  to  attempt 
this,  they  never  fail  to  attack  the  passengers  with  all 
kind  of  scurrilous,  abusive,  and  indecent  terms, 
which  indeed  they  claim  as  their  own,  and  call  mob 
language. 

The  second  exclusive  right  which  they  insist  on  is 
to  those  parts  of  the  streets  which  are  set  apart  for 
tlie  foot-passengers.  In  asserting  this  privilege  they 
are  extremely  rigorous ;  insomuch  that  none  of  the 
others  can  walk  through  the  streets  by  day  without 
being  insulted,  nor  by  night  without  being  knocked 
down.  And,  the  better  to  secure  those  foot-paths  to 
themselves,  they  take  effectual  care  to  keep  the  said 
patlis  always  well  blocked  up  with  chairs,  wheel- 
barrows, and  every  other  kind  of  obstruction,  in  order 
to  break  the  legs  of  all  those  who  shall  presume  to 
encroach  upon  their  privileges  by  walking  the  streets. 

Here  it  was  hoped  their  pretensions  would  have 
jstopped ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  set  any  bounds  to  ambi- 
ition  ;  for,  having  sufficiently  established  this  right, 
they  now  begin  to  assert  their  right  to  the  whole 
street,  and  to  have  lately  made  such  a  disposition 
with  their  waggons,  carts,  and  drays,  that  no  coach 
can  pass  along  without  the  utmost  difficulty  and 
danger.  With  this  view  we  every  day  see  them  driv- 
ing side  by  side,  and  sometimes  in  the  broader  streets 
three  abreast ;  again,  we  see  them  leaving  a  cart  or 
waggon  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  often  set 
across  it,  while  the  driver  repairs  to  a  neighbouring 
alehouse,  from  the  window  of  which  he  diverts  him- 
self while  he  is  drinking  with  the  mischief  or  incon- 
venience which  his  vehicle  occasions. 

The  same  pretensions  which   they  make   to  the 


possession  of  the  streets  they  make  likewise  to  the 
possession  of  the  highways.  I  doubt  not  I  shall  be 
told  they  claim  only  an  equal  right ;  for  I  know  it 
is  very  usual,  when  a  carter,  or  a  drayman  is  civilly 
desired  to  make  a  little  room,  by  moving  out  of  the 
middle  of  the  road  either  to  the  right  or  left,  to  hear 
the  following  answer  : — "  D — n  your  eyes  !  who  are 
you  %  Is  not  the  road,  and  be  d — d  to  you,  as  free 
for  me  as  youl"  Hence  it  will,  I  suppose,  be  in- 
ferred that  they  do  not  absolutely  exclude  the  other 
estates  from  the  use  of  the  common  highways.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  generous  concession  in  words, 
I  do  aver  this  practice  is  different,  and  that  a 
gentleman  may  go  a  voyage  at  sea  with  little 
more  hazard  than  he  can  travel  ten  miles  from  the 
metropolis. 

I  shall  mention  only  one  claim  more,  and  that  a  very 
new  and  a  very  extraordinary  one.  It  is  the  right 
of  excluding  all  women  of  fashion  out  of  St.  James's 
park  on  a  Sunday  evening.  This  they  have  lately 
asserted  with  great  vehemence,  and  have  inflicted 
the  punishment  of  mobbing  on  several  ladies  who 
had  transgressed  without  design,  not  having  been 
apprised  of  the  good  pleasure  of  the  mob  in  this 
point.  And  this  I  the  rather  publish  to  prevent  any 
such  transgressions  for  the  future,  since  it  hath 
already  appeared  that  no  degree  of  either  dignity  or 
beauty  can  secure  the  offender.* 

Many  things  have  contributed  to  raise  this  fourth 
estate  to  that  exorbitant  degree  of  power  which  they 
at  present  enjoy,  and  which  seems  to  threaten  to 
shake  the  balance  of  our  constitution.  I  shall  name 
only  three,  as  these  appear  to  me  to  have  had  much 
the  greatest  share  in  bringing  it  about. 

The  first  is,  that  act  of  parliament  which  was  made 
at  the  latter  end  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and 
which  I  cannot  help  considering  as  a  kind  of  com- 
promise between  the  other  three  estates  and  this.  By 
this  act  it  was  stipulated  that  the  fourth  estate  should 
annually  receive  out  of  the  possessioirs  of  the  others 
a  certain  large  proportion  yearly,  upon  an  implied 
condition  (for  no  such  was  expressed)  that  they 
should  suffer  the  other  estates  to  enjoy  the  rest  of 
their  property  without  loss  or  molestation. 

This  law  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  minds  of  the 
mobility.  They  found  themselves  no  longer  obliged 
to  depend  on  the  charity  of  their  neighbours,  nor 
on  their  own  industry,  for  a  maintenance.  They 
now  looked  upon  themselves  as  joint  proprietors  in 
the  land,  and  celebrated  their  independency  in  songs 
of  triumph  ;  witness  the  old  ballad  which  was  in  all 
their  mouths — 

Hang  sorrow,  cast  away  care  ; 

The  paiisli  is  bound  to  find  us,  &c. 

A  second  cause  of  their  present  elevation  has  been 
the  private  quarrels  between  particular  members  of 
the  other  estates,  who,  on  such  occasions,  have  done 
all  they  could  on  both  sides  to  raise  the  power  of  the 
mob,  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  to  employ 
it  against  their  enemies. 

The  third,  and  the  last  which  I  shall  mention,  is 
the  mistaken  idea  which  some  particular  persons 
have  always  entertained  of  the  word  liberty ;  but 
this  will  open  too  copious  a  subject,  and  shall  be 
therefore  treated  in  a  future  paper. 

But  before  I  dismiss  this  I  must  observe  that 
there  are  two  sorts  of  persons  of  whom  this  fourth 
estate  do  yet  stand  in  some  awe,  and  whom,  conse- 
quently, they  have  in  great  abhorrence  :  these  are  a 
justice  of  peace  and  a  soldier.  To  these  two  it  is 
entirely  owing  that  they  have  not  long  since  rooted 
all  the  other  orders  out  of  the  commonwealth. 

*  A  lady  of  great  quality  and  admirable  beauty  was  mob'oed 
in  the  jiark  at  this  time. 
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No.  51.     SATURDAY,  June  27,  1752. 

Hse  tibi  erunt  avtes Viro. 

These  must  be  your  goUlen  rules. 
Of  all  our  manufactures  there  is  none  at  present  in 
a  more  flourisliing  condition,  or  which  hath  received 
more  considerable  improvement  of  late  years,  than 
the  manufacture  of  paper.  To  such  perfection  is 
this  brought  at  present,  that  it  almost  promises  to 
rival  the  great  staple  commodity  of  this  kingdom. 

The  two  principal  branches  of  this  manufacture 
are  carried  on  by  painting  and  printing.  To  Avhat 
a  degree  of  excellence  the  artists  are  arrived  in  the 
former  I  need  not  mention.  Our  painted  paper  is 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  finest  silk  ;  and 
there  is  scarce  a  modern  house  which  hath  not  one 
or  more  rooms  lined  with  this  furniture. 

But,  however  valuable  this  branch  may  be,  it  is 
by  no  means  equal  to  that  which  is  carried  on  by 
printing.  Of  such  consequence  indeed  to  the  public 
may  this  part  of  the  paper  manufacture  be  made,  that 
I  doubt  not  but  that,  with  proper  care,  it  would  be 
capable  of  finding  an  ample  provision  for  the  poor. 
To  which  purpose  it  seems  better  adapted  then  any 
other,  for  a  reason  which  I  shall  presently  assign. 

Of  printing  likewise  there  are  two  kiiids  ;  that  of 
the  rolling,  and  that  of  the  letter-press, — or  perhaps 
I  shall  be  better  understood  by  most  of  my  readers 
by  the  terms  prints  and  books. 

The  former  (though  of  infinitely  the  less  conse- 
quence) hath  been  of  late  much  improved  ;  and, 
though  it  doth  not  consume  a  great  quantity  of  paper, 
doth  however  employ  a  great  number  of  hands. 
This  was  formerly  an  inconsiderable  business,  and 
very  few  got  their  bread  by  it :  but  some  ingenious 
persons  have  of  late  so  greatly  extended  it  that  there 
are  at  present  almost  as  many  print-shops  as  there 
are  bakers  in  this  metropolis. 

This  improvement  hath  been  owing  to  a  deep  pene- 
tration into  human  nature,  by  which  it  hath  been 
discovered  that  there  are  two  sights  which  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind  do  hunger  after  with  little  less 
avidity  than  after  their  daily  bread.  The  cue  is,  to 
behold  certain  parts  which  are  severally  common  to 
one-half  of  the  species  exhibited  to  view  in  the 
most  amiable  and  inviting  manner ;  the  other  is,  to 
see  certain  faces,  which  belong  to  individuals,  ex- 
posed in  a  ridiculous  and  contemptible  light.  By 
feeding  both  which  appetites  the  print-makers  have 
very  plentifully  fed  themselves. 

I  come  now  to  the  second  branch  of  printing, — 
namely,  to  that  Avhich  is  performed  at  the  letter- 
press, and  which  consists  of  books,  pamphlets,  papers, 
&c.  The  fiourishing  state  of  this  maiiufacture  needs 
no  kind  of  proof.  It  is  indeed  certain  that  more 
paper  is  now  consumed  this  way  in  a  week  than  was 
formerly  the  consumption  of  a  year. 

To  this  notable  increase  nothing  perhaps  hath 
more  contributed  than  the  new  invention  of  writing 
without  the  qualifications  of  any  genius  or  learning. 
The  first  printers,  possibly  misled  by  an  old  precept 
in  one  Horace,  seem  to  have  imagined  that  both 
those  ingredients  were  necessary  in  the  writer,  and 
accordingly  we  find  they  employed  themselves  on 
such  samples  only  as  were  produced  by  men  in  whom 
genius  and  learning  concurred  ;  but  modern  times 
have  discovered  that  the  trade  is  very  well  to  be  car- 
ried on  Avithout  either  ;  and  this  by  introducing 
several  new  kind  of  wares,  the  manufacture  of  which 
is  extremely  easy,  as  well  as  extremely  lucrative. 
The  principal  of  these  are  blasphemy,  treason, 
bawdry,  and  scandal.  For  in  the  making  up  of  all 
these  the  qualifications  above  mentioned,  together 
with  that  modesty  which  is  inseparable  from  them, 
would  rather  be  an  encumbrance  than  of  any  real  use. 


No  sooner  were  these  new-fashioned  wares  brought 
to  market  than  the  paper-merchants,  commonly 
called  booksellers,  found  so  immense  a  demand  for 
them,  that  their  business  was  to  fhid  hands  sufficient 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  public.  In  this,  however, 
they  had  no  great  difficulty,  as  the  work  was  so  ex- 
tremely easy  that  no  talents  whatever  (except  that  of 
being  able  to  write),  not  even  the  capacity  of  spelling, 
were  requisite. 

The  methods,  however,  which  have  been  used  by 
the  paper-merchants  to  make  these  new-fashioned 
wares  universally  known  are  very  ingenious,  and 
worthy  our  notice. 

The  first  of  these  methods  was  for  the  merchant 
himself  to  mount  in  the  most  public  part  of  the  town 
into  a  wooden  machine  called  the  pillory,  where  he 
stood  for  the  space  of  an  hour,  proclaiming  his  goods 
to  all  that  passed  that  way.  This  was  practised  with 
much  success  by  the  late  Mr.  Curll,  Mr.  Mist,  and 
others,  who  never  failed  of  selling  several  large  bales 
of  goods  in  this  manner. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  profits  arising  from 
this  method  of  publication,  it  was  not  without  objec- 
tions ;  for  several  wanton  persons  among  the  mob 
were  used  on  such  occasions  to  divert  themselves  by 
pelting  the  merchant,  while  he  stood  exposed  on  the 
ptiblishmg  stool, -with  Totten  eggs  and  other  mischiev- 
ous implements,  by  which  means  he  often  came  off 
much  bedaubed,  and  sometimes  not  without  bodily 
hurt. 

Some  of  the  more  cunning,  therefore,  among  the 
merchants  began  to  decline  this  practice  themselves, 
and  employed  their  understrappers,  that  is  to  say, 
their  writers,  for  such  purposes  ;  for  it  was  conceived 
a  piece  of  blasphemy,  bawdry,  &c.,  would  be  as  well 
sold  by  exhibiting  the  author  as  by  exhibiting  the 
bookseller. 

Of  this,  probably,  they  received  the  first  hint  from 
the  case  of  one  Mr.  Richard  Savage,  an  author  whose 
manuftictures  had  long  lain  uncalled  for  in  the  ware- 
house, till  he  happened,  very  fortunately  for  his  book- 
seller, to  be  found  guilty  of  a  capital  crime  at  the 
Old  Bailey. .  The  merchant  instantly  took  the  hint, 
and  the  very  next  day  advertised  the  works  of  Mr. 
Savage,  now  under  sentence  of  death  for  murder. 
This  device  succeeded,  and  immediately  (to  use  their 
phrase)  carried  off  the  whole  impression. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  merchant,  not 
doubting  the  execution  of  his  author,  bad  very  high 
for  his  dying  speech,  which  was  accordingly  penned 
and  delivered.  Savage,  however,  was,  contrary  to 
all  expectation,  pardoned,  and  would  have  returned 
the  money  ;  but  the  merchant  insisted  on  his  bargain, 
and  published  the  dying  speech  which  Mr.  Savage 
should  have  made  at  Tyburn,  of  which  it  is  probable 
as  many  were  sold  as  there  were  people  in  town  who 
could  read. 

The  gallows  being  thus  found  to  be  a  great  friend 
to  the  press,  the  merchants,  for  the  future,  made  it 
their  chief  care  to  provide  themselves  with  such 
writers  as  were  most  likely  to  call  in  this  assistance  ; 
in  other  words,  who  were  in  the  fairest  way  of  being 
hanged  :  and,  though  they  have  not  always  succeeded 
to  their  wish,  yet  whoever  is  well  read  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  last  twenty  years  will  be  more  in- 
clined perhaps  to  blame  the  law  than  the  sagacity 
of  the  booksellers. 

The  whipping -post  hath  been  likewise  of  eminent 
use  to  the  same  purposes  ;  and  though,  perhaps,  this 
may  raise  less  curiosity  than  the  gallows,  in  one  in- 
stance at  least  it  hath  visibly  the  advantage ;  for 
an  author,  though  he  may  deserve  it  often,  can  be 
hanged  but  once,  but  he  may  be  whipped  several 
times    indeed  six  times  by  one  sentence,  of  which 
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we  have  lately  seen  an  instance  in  the  person  of 
Stroud,*  who  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  great  profits 
which  the  paper-merchants  derive  from  the  whipping 
one  of  their  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Stroud,  in  imitation  of  several  eminent  per- 
sons, thought  proper  to  publish  an  apology  for  his 
life.  The  public,  however,  were  less  kind  to  him 
than  they  have  been  to  other  great  apologists,  and 
treated  his  performance  with  contempt.  But  no 
•  sooner  was  he  tied  to  the  cart's  tail  than  the  work 
began  to  sell  in  great  numbers  ;  and  this  sale  revived 
with  every  monthly  whipping  ;  so  that,  if  he  had  been 
whipped,  as  some  imagined  he  was  to  have  been, 
once  a-month  during  life,  the  merchant  possibly 
might  have  sold  as  many  bales  of  his  work  as  have 
been  sold  of  those  of  Swift  himself. 

I  shall  conclude  with  hoping  that,  as  the  merchants 
seem  at  present  to  have  their  eye  chiefly  on  the  whip- 
ping-post for  the  advancement  of  their  manufactures, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  courts  of  justice  will  do  all  that  in 
them  lies  to  encourage  a  trade  of  such  wonderful 
benefit  to  the  kingdom,  and  which  seems  more  likely 
than  any  other  to  provide  a  maintenance  for  our 
poor  ;  as  no  qualification  is  required  to  the  produc- 
tion of  these  wares  besides  that  of  being  able  to 
write,  nor  any  tools  or  stock  to  set  up  a  manufacture 
besides  pen  and  ink  and  a  small  quantity  of  paper ; 
so  that  an  author  may  indeed  be  equipped  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  a  blacker  of  shoes. 


No.  53.     SATURDAY,  July  4,  1752. 

Quid  dignum  tauto  feiet  hie  promissor  hiatu  ? — Hok. 

What  will  this  gascoon  be  able  to  perform  after  this  puff? 

TO  THE  CENSOR  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Sir, — Your  predecessors  in  the  censorship  were 
used  to  celebrate  the  several  extraordinary  personages 
who  appeared  in  their  time.  As  I  doubt  not  to  find 
in  yourself  the  same  good  disposition,  I  here  send 
you  an  advertisement  printed  in  the  Daily  Advertiser 
of  Monday  last ;  the  author  of  which  must,  I  think, 
be  esteemed  the  most  extraordinary  person  whom 
any  age  hath  produced. 

"  Un  Francois,  homme  de  lettres,  est  arrive  de 
Paris  a  Londres,  pour  y  enseigner  le  Francjois,  la 
Fable,  la  Poesie,  la  Blason,  la  Philosophie  Fran- 
^oise,  le  Latin,  sans  exiger  aucune  etude  de  son  dis- 
ciple ;  I'etude  etant  un  obstacle  a  sa  methode.  S'il 
y  a  des  temperamens  trop  foibles  pour  les  contraindre, 
des  caracteres  trop  vifs  pour  les  fixer,  des  personnes 
trop  agees  pour  s'appliquer  a  I'etude,  et  qu'ils  veuil- 
lent  apprendre  quelqu'une  de  ces  sciences  sur  une 
methode  si  simple,  plus  courte,  et  plus  solide  que 
tout  ce  qui  a  precede  ;  they  are  desired  to  inquire 
at  Mr.  Bezan^on's  Snuff-shop  in  Little-Earl-street, 
the  Black  Boy,  by  the  Seven-dials." 

As  it  is  possible  that  some  of  your  readers  may 
not  have  yet  conversed  with  this  surprising  master, 
I  shall,  for  his  and  their  sakes,  endeavour  to  render 
it  in  English. 

Thus  then  it  runs  : 

"  A  Frenchman,  a  man  of  learning,  is  arrived  at 
London  from  Paris,  in  order  to  teach  the  French 
language.  Fables,  Poetry,  Heraldry,  French  Philo- 
sophy, and  the  Latin  tongue,  without  exacting  any 
study  from  his  scholars,  all  study  being  an  obstacle  to 
his  method.  If  there  be  any  constitutions  too  weak 
to  bear  contradiction,  any  characters  too  lively  to  be 
capable  of  attention,  any  persons  too  far  advanced 
in  life  to  a])ply  themselves  to  study,  and  who  are 
willing  to  learn  any  of  the  above  sciences  by  a 
simple  method,   and   one   shorter  as  well    as  more 

•  A  noted  swindler,  who  was  ordered'  to  be  whipped  several 
times  through  the  streets. — C. 


solid   than  any  which  hath  been  hitherto  practised, 
they  are  desired  to  inquire,"  &c.,  as  above. 

I  must  confess  myself  so  ignorant,  that  till  I  read 
this  wonderful  performance  I  did  not  know  there 
was  a  philosophy  which  was  peculiar  to  France,  and 
that  went  under  the  name  of  French  philosophy ! 
Perhaps  this  is  what  is  meant  by  the  French  marquis 
de   St.   Evremont,  when  he  says,    "  Premierement, 

j'aime  la  guerre,  apres  la  guerre  madame  de , 

apres  madame  de la  religion,  apres  la  religion  la 

philosophie. — Voila  ce  que  j'aime,  morbleu!"  "My 
first    passion     is    the    war,    my    second    is   madame 

de ,  my  third  is  religion,  and  my  fourth  passion 

is  philosophy.  Now  I  have  told  you  what  my 
passions  are,  d — n  me  !"  In  which  passage  it  seems 
pretty  plain  that  la  ^philosophie  is  no  other  than 
what  the  French  likewise  called  la  danse  ;  and  then 
it  will  be  plain  that  the  artist  above  mentioned  is  no 
other  than  a  dancing-master,  to  whose  method  of 
teaching  I  do  readily  agree  that  study  is  often  a  very 
deplorable  obstacle. 

But  this  will  by  no  means  solve  all  the  difficulties; 
for,  though  dancing  will  possibly  make  a  man  a  great 
adept  in  the  French  philosophy,  how  he  will  be  able 
to  dance  into  any  English  science,  or  into  the  Latin 
tongue,  is  somewhat  hard  to  conceive.  Perhaps,  by 
French  philosophy  the  author  means  what  is  also 
called  V industrie,  ou  I'art  de  voter  bien  les  poches, 
which  I  must  beg  to  be  excused  from  translating 
into  our  coarser  language  ;  in  barbarous  French  it 
may  be  called  the  art  of  ])eka  de  poka.  But  if  this 
be  his  meaning,  I  fancy  he  will  be  greatly  deceived 
in  his  views,  since  I  believe  it  is  impossible  to  find 
more  able  masters  than  some  of  his  countrymen 
have  already  shown  themselves  here  in  that  art. 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  study  or  intense  application 
can  be  an  enemy  to  this  art,  since  I  know  several  of 
the  English  who  have  plodded  on  all  their  lives  on 
this  very  science,  and  have  at  last,  by  mere  dint  of 
study,  become  very  great  proficients  in  it. 

To  say  the  truth,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  by 
a  la  philosophie  Fran^oise  is  meant  no  other  than 
la  bonne  assurance  ;  that  assurance  which  the  French 
alone  call  good,  and  which,  it  is  very  probable,  they 
alone  may  call  philosophy. 

And  this  I  the  rather  conclude  to  be  the  under- 
taker's meaning,  as  it  is  certain  that  to  the  making 
any  considerable  progress  in  this  French  philosophy 
study  is  of  all  things  the  greatest  obstacle.  I  have, 
indeed,  observed  in  a  late  paper  that  no  man  of 
learning  was  ever  a  proficient  in  this  art.  I  must 
farther  observe  that  the  disciples  which  our  master 
seems  to  have  principally  cliosen,  such,  I  mean,  as 
can  bear  no  contradiction,  such  as  are  incapable  of 
any  attention,  and  such  aged  persons  who  are 
willing  all  at  once,  without  any  labour,  to  leap,  as  it 
were,  into  science,  are  all  excellently  adapted  to  re- 
ceive the  strongest  and  most  immediate  impressions 
of  this  philosophy. 

Nor  can  I  help  observing,  which  is  a  farther  con- 
firmation of  my  opinion,  how  nobly  our  artist  hath 
contrived  to  convince  the  world  of  his  fitness  for  the 
task  he  hath  undertaken.  I  defy  the  ingenuity  of 
man  to  invent  a  better  method  of  conveying  to  the 
public,  in  so  few  lines,  an  idea  of  a  capacity  for  any 
undertaking  whatever  than  this  astonishing  French- 
man hath  made  use  of  to  show  this  nation  how  well 
qualified  he  is  to  teach  them  the  French  philosophy, 
or  the  good  assurance.  I  will  not  venture  to  pro- 
phesy what  success  may  attend  so  new  and  so  ex- 
traordinary a  proposal.  This,  however,  I  cannot 
avoid  remarking,  that  it  seems  to  indicate  what 
opinion  of  the  understandings  of  the  good  people  of 
this  island  at  present  prevails  among  the   French 
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philosophers  abroad.  I  am  Avell  convinced  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  persuade  the  greatest  adept 
in  the  good  assurance  ^vhich  this  kingdom  ever  pro- 
duced to  expect  any  success  from  such  a  proposal 
even  among  the  Hottentots,  if  he  could  make  him- 
self enough  understood  to  publish  his  scheme  among 
them.     I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

Antigallicus. 


No.  54.     SATURDAY,  July  11,  1752 

His  juventus  orta  vavcntibus 

Infecit  aequor  sanguine  Punico.  Hok. 

Siicli  were  tlie  heroes  of  tliat  glorious  reign 
That  humbled  to  tlie  dust  tlie  pride  of  Spain. 

Mr.  Censor, — You  have  formerly  entertained  the 
public  by  representing  to  them  the  opinions  which 
posterity  will  be  supposed  to  conceive  of  the  present 
age  ;  you  will  possibly  furnish  no  less  amusement  to 
your  readers  by  casting  your  eyes  backwards  into 
our  annals,  as  the  manners  of  their  ancestors  will,  I 
apprehend,  appear  no  less  strange  to  the  present 
age  than  the  history  of  these  our  times  can  be 
thought  hereafter. 

After  this  short  introduction,  I  shall  present  you 
with  a  curious  dialogue  which  seems  to  have  been 
written  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  modernise 
the  language  without  doing  the  least  violence  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  original. 

A  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  MR.  ENGLISH,  MADAM  ENG- 
LISH, MISS  BIDDY  ENGLISH,  AND  MISTRESS 
PLUMTREE,    THE    MISTRESS    OF    THE    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  P.  I  hope  your  ladyship  is  very  well  this 
morning  after  the  fatigue  of  your  journey. 

Mad.  E.  Indeed,  Mistress  Plumtree,  I  never  was 
more  fatigued  in  my  life.  Four  days  together  upon 
a  hard  trotting  horse  are  enough  to  tire  any  one  ; 
besides  my  pillion  was  horridly  uneasy,  and  I  rode 
behind  the  footboy,  who  was  hardly  able  to  support 
my  leaning  against  him  ;  but  here's  Biddy  not  in 
the  least  the  worse  for  her  journey. 

JSUss  B.  Upon  my  word,  mamma,  I  never  was  in 
better  spirits  in  my  life.  My  ride  hath  given  me  an 
appetite ;  I  have  ate  above  half-a-pound  of  beef- 
steaks this  morning  for  breakfast. 

Mrs.  E.  I  could  have  gone  through  anything  at 
your  age,  my  dear,  though  I  was  never  many  miles 
from  home  before  I  was  married.  The  young  ladies 
have  more  liberty  in  these  days  than  they  had  for- 
merly. Indeed  it  was  entirely  owing  to  your  father's 
goodness  that  you  came  to  London  now. 

Mrs.  P.  O  !  madam,  I  am  sure  your  ladyship 
would  not  have  left  miss  in  the  country.  It  would 
have  been  barbarous  not  to  have  let  her  see  the 
tower,  and  the  abbey,  and  bedlam,  and  two  or  three 
plays. 

Mrs.  E.  Fie  !  Mrs.  Plumtree  ;  with  what  are  you 
filling  the  child's  head'?  one  play  she  is  to  see  and 
no  more.  The  terms  are  all  settled.  One  play,  one 
new  gown,  and  one  ruff.  But  now  I  mention  these 
things,  pray,  Mrs.  Plumtree,  what  is  become  of  the 
mantua-maker  I  employed  last  parliament  when  I 
was  here  1 

Mrs.  P.  Alas '.  poor  woman,  she  is  dead ;  but  I 
can  recommend  your  ladyship  to  another,  one  of  the 
best  in  all  London ;  she  makes  gowns  for  the  lady 
mayoress  herself. 

Mrs.  E.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you,  good  Mrs. 
Plumtree,  to  send  for  her  to-day,  for  I  have  three 
visits  to  make  in  London,  and  I  shall  like  to  do  it 
in  my  new  clothes.  O  !  sir  John,  are  you  come  at 
last  ?  Dinner  hath  stayed  for  you  till  I  suppose  it  is 
spoiled.     It  is  almost  two  o'clock. 


Eng.  The  house  is  but  just  up,  my  dear.  We  sat 
very  late  to-day.  I  assure  you  I  was  invited  very 
much  to  dine  with  one  of  our  knights  of  the  shii'e 
at  his  lodgings  ;  he  had  a  haunch  of  venison,  a  fat 
goose,  and  an  apple-pie  for  dinner,  and  all  this  I  left 
for  your  company. 

Mrs.  E.  Well,  sir  John,  I  do  not  blame  you  ;  but 
parliament  hours  are  very  dreadful  things. 

E)tg.  We  must  suffer  some  inconveniences  for  the 
good  of  our  country,  and  we  are  employed  upon  a 
scheme  now  that  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
the  nation.  We  are  going  to  make  such  a  provision 
for  the  poor,  that  there  will  never  be  another  beggar 
in  the  kingdom.* 

M7-S.  P.  I  am  heartily  glad  of  that ;  and  I  am 
sure  it  is  high  time,  for  it  was  no  longer  ago  than 
last  summer  that  I  saw  two  poor  wretches  in  one 
day,  actually  begging  in  the  open  street. 

Eng.  Well,  dame,  and  how  doth  my  good  friend 
master  Plumtree  hold  itl  We  shall  have  another 
game  at  lantry-loo. 

Mrs.  P.  Indeed,  sir  John,  you  are  too  hard  for 
my  husband.  You  won  above  ten  shillings  of  him 
last  parliament 

Mrs.  E.  Your  family  is  not  hurt  by  it ;  for,  I  be- 
lieve, you  are  as  much  in  my  debt  on  the  same  ac- 
count ;  but  I  beg  you  will  not  encourage  this  girl  to 
play,  for  she  is  too  much  inclined  to  idleness. 

Miss  B.  Nay,  mamma,  I  am  sure  I  never  desire 
to  play  but  in  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Mrs.  P.  O  !  madam,  miss  will  have  something 
else  to  think  on.  Here  is  a  young  squire  that 
lodges  in  our  neighboui-hood.  A  fine  hardy  young 
spark.  There  are  but  few,  they  tell  me,  that  can 
either  run  or  wrestle  with  him,  and  heir  to  a  noble 
estate  he  is. 

(At  these  ivords  Miss  Biddy  blushed  extremely .) 

Eng.  Well,  let  him  look  to  it.  Biddy  won't  turn 
her  back  to  him.  But,  my  dear,  I  have  a  show  for 
you.  The  queen  goes  to  the  parliament-house  to- 
morrow, and  there  will  be  all  the  fine  lords  and 
ladies  of  the  court.  1  have  hired  a  balcony,  and  my 
little  Biddy  shall  go  too. 

Mrs.  E.  You  see,  Biddy,  how  good  your  papa  is  ; 
and  now  I  hope  you  will  be  satisfied,  and  not  desire 
to  go  out  any  more,  except  to  one  play  and  to  church, 
whilst  you  stay  in  London.  I  am  sure  he  is  so  libe- 
ral he  will  be  forced  to  send  up  for  the  other  twenty 
pound. 

Eng.  Never  mind  that,  my  dear ;  your  prudence 
in  the  country  will  soon  make  it  up.  But  now  I 
talk  of  court  ladies,  1  have  a  piece  of  news  for  you. 
Indeed  I  can  hardly  believe  it  myself,  and  yet  I  was 
told  it  by  a  very  great  person. 

Mrs.  E.  What  can  it  be,  my  dear,  that  you  intro- 
duce with  all  this  preface  1 

Mrs.  P.  I  hope  there  are  no  more  Spanish  armadas 
coming. 

Eng.  No,  no  !  nothing  of  that  kind.  In  short  it 
is  so  strange  a  thing  I  scarce  know  how  to  men- 
tion it.  But  can  you  think  it"?  they  say  there  is  a 
court  lady  that  hath  made  a  cuckold  of  her  hus- 
band. A  woman  of  vei-y  great  quality,  I  assure  you. 

Mrs.  E.  This  is  strange  news,  indeed,  and  impos- 
sible to  be  true. 

Eng.  Hardly  impossible,  my  dear;  such  things 
have  been  in  nature. 

Mrs.  E.   And  what  is  become  of  the  lady,  pray  1 

Eng.   Why  she  is  at  court  still. 

Mrs.  E.   Then  it  is  impossible  to  be  true  ;  for,  if 

*  By  this  passage  it  is  supposed  this  dialogue  happened  in 
the  flirty-third  year  of  queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  famous 
statute  was  made  for  providing  for  the  poor,  and  wliich  is  the 
corner-stone  of  all  our  excellent  poor-laws. 
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I  could  believe  there  was  one  such  woman  of  quality, 
I  am  well  convinced,  there  are  no  other  that  would 
own  her. 

Eng.  I  only  tell  you  what  I  hear.  But  come, 
dame  Plumtree,  is  not  your  dinner  ready  1  Upon 
my  word  I  have  been  half  starved.  My  constituents 
shall  find  out  some  other  to  serve  them  in  the  next 
parliament.  It  is  a  hard  duty,  Mis.  Plumtree,  and 
a  very  expensive  one  too.  I  never  come  up  myself 
under  twenty  pound  ;  and  if  my  wife  comes  with 
me  the  expense  is  almost  double. 

Mrs.  P.  Well,  sir,  but  you  know  all  men  must 
serve  their  country. 

Eng.  Yes,  madam,  and  if  all  would  the  burthen 
would  be  less  severe.  But  I  have  discovered  a  most 
wicked  corruption  in  the  borough  I  serve  for.  There 
are  three  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  who  have 
as  good  estates  as  I  have,  and  yet,  because  they  en- 
tertain the  mayor  and  aldermen  with  more  strong 
drink  than  I  do,  they  have  never  once  attempted  to 
choose  them.  The  moment  there  is  but  a  discourse 
of  an  election,  to  toping  they  go  ;  so  that  they  are 
sure  always  of  escaping,  and  I  am  likely  to  serve 
my  country  as  long  as  I  live. 

Mrs.  P.  It  is  very  hard  I  must  confess,  squire, 
but  then  you  will  consider  you  have  all  the  honour. 
However,  sir,  dinner  is  upon  the  table  at  present. 

Eng.  Lead  on  tlien,  my  dame,  and  I  will  show 
you  what  a  stomach  I  have  got  in  the  service  of  my 
country. 

No.  55.    SATURDAY,  July  18,  1752. 

Juvat  integros  accedere  fontes, 

Atque  haurire Lucretius. 

It  is  pleasant  to  handle 

An  untouched  subject. 

It  hath  been  observed  that  characters  of  humour  do 
abound  more  in  this  our  island  than  in  any  other 
country ;  and  this  hath  been  commonly  supposed  to 
arise  from  that  pure  and  perfect  state  of  liberty  which 
we  enjoy  in  a  degree  greatly  superior  to  every  foreign 
nation. 

This  opinion,  I  know,  hath  great  sanction,  and 
yet  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  the  truth  of  it,  unless 
we  will  extend  the  meaning  of  the  word  liberty 
farther  than  I  think  it  hath  been  yet  carried,  and 
will  include  in  it  not  only  an  exemption  from  all 
restraint  of  municipal  laws,  but  likewise  from  all 
restraint  of  those  rules  of  behaviour  which  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  general  term  of  good-breeding.  Laws 
which,  though  not  written,  are  perhaps  better  un- 
derstood, and,  though  established  by  no  coercive 
power,  much  better  obeyed  Avithin  the  circle  where 
they  are  received,  than  any  of  those  laws  which  are 
recorded  in  books  or  enforced  by  public  authority. 

A  perfect  freedom  from  these  laws,  if  I  am  not 
greatly  mistaken,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  form  the 
true  character  of  humour;  a  character  which  is 
therefore  not  to  be  met  with  among  those  people 
who  conduct  themselves  by  the  rules  of  good-breeding. 

For,  indeed,  good-breeding  is  little  more  than  the 
art  of  rooting  out  all  those  seeds  of  humour  which 
nature  had  originally  implanted  in  our  minds. 

To  make  this  evident,  it  seems  necessary  only  to 
explain  the  terms,  a  matter  in  which  I  do  not  see 
the  great  difficulty  which  hath  appeared  to  other 
writers.  Some  of  these  have  spoken  of  the  word 
humour  as  if  it  contained  in  it  some  mystery  im- 
possible to  be  revealed,  and  no  one,  as  I  know  of, 
hath  undertaken  to  show  us  expressly  what  it  is, 
though  I  scarce  doubt  but  it  was  amply  done  by 
Aristotle  in  his  treatise  on  comedy,  which  is  un- 
happily lost. 

But  what  is  more  surprising  is,  that  we  find   it 


pretty  well  explained  in  authors  who  at  the  same 
time  tell  us  they  know  not  what  it  is.  Mr.  Con- 
greve,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dennis,  hath  these  words  : 
"  We  cannot  certainly  tell  what  wit  is,  or  what  hu- 
mour is;''  and  within  a  few  lines  afterwards  he 
says,  "  There  is  a  great  difference  between  a  comedy 
wherein  there  are  many  things  humorously,  as  they 
call  it,  which  is  pleasantly  spoken,  and  one  where 
there  are  several  characters  of  humour  distinguished 
by  the  particular  and  different  humours  appropriated 
to  the  several  persons  represented,  and  which  na- 
turally arise  from  the  different  constitutions,  com- 
plexions, and  dispositions  of  men.  And  again,  I 
take  humour  to  be  a  singular  and  unavoidable  manner 
of  saying  or  doing  anytliing  peculiar  and  natural  to 
one  man  only  ;  by  which  his  speech  and  actions  are 
distinguished  from  those  of  other  men.  Our  humour 
hath  relation  to  us,  and  to  what  proceeds  from  us, 
as  the  accidents  have  to  a  substance  :  it  is  a  colour, 
taste,  and  smell  diffused  through  all :  thougli  our 
actions  are  ever  so  many,  and  different  in  form,  they 
are  all  splinters  of  the  same  wood,  and  have  natu- 
rally one  complexion,"  &c. 

If  my  reader  hath  any  doubt  whether  this  is  a 
just  description  of  humour,  let  him  compare  it  with 
those  examples  of  humorous  characters  which  the 
greatest  masters  have  given  us,  and  which  have  been 
universally  acknowledged  as  such,  and  he  will  be 
perhaps  convinced. 

Ben  Jonson,  after  complaining  of  the  abuse  of 
the  word,  proceeds  thus  : — 

Why  humour  (as  'tis  ens)  we  thus  define  it. 
To  be  a  quality  of  air  or  water. 
And  in  itself  holds  these  two  properties. 
Moisture  and  iluxure ;  as  for  demonstration, 
Pour  water  on  this  floor  ;  'twill  wet  aud  run  : 
Likewise  the  air  forc'd  thro'  a  horn  or  trumpet, 
Flows  instantly  away,  and  \ea.\  es  behind 
A  kind  of  dew ;   and  hence  we  do  conclude, 
Tliat  whatsoe'er  halh  fluxure  and  humidity. 
As  wanting  power  to  contain  itself. 
Is  humour.     So  in  every  human  body. 
The  choler,  melancholy,  phlegm,  and  blood. 
By  reason  that  they  flow  continually 
In  some  one  part,  and  are  not  continent. 
Receive  the  name  of  humours.     Now  thus  far, 
"  It  may,  by  metaphor,  apply  itself 
Unto  the  general  disposition  ; 
As  when  some  one  peculiar  (juality 
Doth  so  possess  a  man,  that  it  doth  draw 
All  his  effects,  his  spirits,  aud  his  powers. 
In  their  confluxions  all  to  run  one  way," 
This  may  be  truly  said  to  be  a  hum'juv. 
But  that  a  rook,  by  wearing  a  pied  feather. 
The  cable  hatliand,  or  the  three-piled  ruff, 
A  yard  of  bhoe-tie,  or  tlie  Switzer's  knot 
On  his  French  garters,  should  atlect  a  humour  ! 
01  it  is  more  than  most  ridiculous. 
This  passage  is  in  the  first  act  of  Every  Man  out 
of  his  Himioiir ;  and  I    question  not  but  to  some 
readers  the  author  will  appear  to  have  been   out  of 
his  wits  when  he  wrote  it ;  but  others,  I  am  positive, 
will  discern  much  excellent  ore  shining  among  the 
rubbish.     In    truth,  his  sentiment,   when   let  loose 
from  that  stiff  boddice   in  which   it  is   laced,    will 
amount  to  this — that,  as  the  term  humour   contains 
in  it  the  ideas  of  moisture  and  fluxure,  it  was  applied 
to  certain  moist  and  flux  habits   of  the  body,   and 
afterwards  metaphorically  to  peculiar  qualities  of  the 
mind,  which,  when  they  are  extremely  prevalent,  do, 
like  the  predominant  humours  of  the  body,   flow  all 
to  one  part,  and,  as  the  latter  are  known  to   absorb 
and  drain  off  all  the  corporeal  juices  and  strength  to 
themselves,  so  the  former  are  no  less  certain  of  en- 
gaging  the    affections,   spirits,   and   powers    of  the 
mind,  and  of  enlisting  them,   as  it  were,   into  their 
own  service,  and  under  their  own  absolute  command. 
Here  then  we  have  another  pretty  adequate  notion 
of  humour,  Avhich  is  indeed  nothing  more  than  a 
violent  bent  or  disposition  of  the  mind  to  some  par- 
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ticular  point.  To  enumerate,  indeed,  these  several 
dispositions  would  be,  as  Mr.  Congreve  observes,  as 
endless  as  to  sum  up  the  several  opinions  of  men  ; 
nay,  as  he  well  says,  the  quot  hotnines  tot  sententiw 
may  be  more  properly  interpreted  of  their  humours 
than  their  opinions. 

Hitherto  there  is  no  mention  of  the  ridiculous,  the 
idea  of  which,  though  not  essential  to  humour,  is 
always  included  in  our  notions  of  it.  The  ridiculous 
is  annexed  to  it  these  two  ways,  either  by  the  man- 
ner or  the  degree  in  which  it  is  exerted. 

By  either  of  these  the  very  best  and  worthiest 
disposition  of  the  human  mind  may  become  I'idicu- 
lous.  Excess,  says  Horace,  even  in  the  pursuit  of 
virtue,  will  lead  a  wise  and  good  man  into  folly  and 
vice — so  will  it  subject  him  to  ridicule  ;  for  into 
this,  says  the  judicious  abbe  Bellegarde,  a  man  may 
tumble  headlong  with  an  excellent  understanding 
and  with  the  most  laudable  qualities.  Piety,  pa- 
triotism, loyalty,  parental  affection,  &c.,  have  all 
afforded  characters  of  humour  for  the  stage. 

By  the  manner  of  exerting  itself,  likewise,  a  hu- 
mour becomes  ridiculous.  By  this  means  chiefly  the 
tragic  humour  differs  from  the  comic  ;  it  is  the  same 
ambition  which  raises  our  horror  in  Macbeth,  and 
our  laughter  at  the  drunken  sailors  in  the  Tempest ; 
the  same  avarice  which  causes  the  dreadful  incidents 
in  the  Fatal  Curiosity  of  Lillo,  and  in  the  Miser  of 
Moliere  ;  the  same  jealousy  which  forms  an  Othello, 
or  a  suspicious  husband.  No  passion  or  humour  of 
the  mind  is  absolutely  either  tragic  or  comic  in 
itself.  Nero  had  the  art  of  making  vanity  the  object 
of  horror  ;  and  Domitian,  in  one  instance  at  least, 
made  cruelty  ridiculous. 

As  these  tragic  modes  however  never  enter  into 
our  notion  of  humour,  I  will  venture  to  make  a 
small  addition  to  the  sentiments  of  the  two  great 
masters  I  have  mentioned,  by  which  I  apprehend 
my  description  of  humour  will  pretty  well  coincide 
with  the  general  opinion.  By  humour  then,  I  sup 
pose,  is  generally  intended  a  violent  impulse  of  the 
miml,  determining  it  to  some  one  particular  point, 
by  which  a  man  becomes  ridiculously  distinguished 
from  all  other  men. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  what  I  have  now  said, 
nothing  can  more  clearly  follow  than  the  manifest 
repugnancy  between  humour  and  good-breeding. 
The  latter  being  the  art  of  conducting  yourself  by 
certain  common  and  general  rules,  by  which  means, 
if  they  were  universally  observed,  the  whole  world 
would  appear  (as  all  courtiers  actually  do)  to  be,  in 
their  external  behaviour  at  least,  but  one  and  the 
same  person. 

I  have  not  room  at  present  if  I  were  able  to 
enumerate  the  rules  of  good-breeding:  I  shall  only 
mention  one,  which  is  a  summary  of  them  all.  This 
is  the  most  golden  of  all  rules,  no  less  than  that  of 
doitiff  to  all  men  as  you  would  they  should  do  unto  you. 

In  the  deviation  from  this  law,  as  I  hope  to  evince 
in  my  next,  all  that  we  call  humour  principally  con- 
sists. I  shall  at  the  same  time  I  think  be  able  to 
show  that  it  is  to  this  deviation  we  owe  the  general 
character  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper, 
as  well  as  to  assign  the  reasons  why  we  of  this  nation 
have  been  capable  of  attracting  to  ourselves  such 
merit  in  preference  to  others. 


No. 


56.     SATURDAY,  July  25,  1752. 

Hoc  fonte  derivata. — Hor. 

These  are  the  sources. 
At  the  conclusion   of  my  last  paper  I  asserted  that 
the  summary  of  good-breeding  was  no   other  than 
that   comprehensive    and    exalted    rule   which    the 


greatest  authority  hath  told  us  is  the  sum  total  of  all 
religion  and  all  morality. 

Here,  however,  my  readers  will  be  pleased  to 
observe  that  the  subject-matter  of  good-breeding 
being  only  what  is  called  behaviour,  it  is  this  only 
to  which  we  are  to  apply  it  on  the  present  occasion. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  we  shall  be  better  understood  if 
we  vary  the  word  and  read  it  thus  :  Behave  unto  all 
men  as  you  would  they  should  behave  unto  you. 

This  will  most  certainly  oblige  us  to  treat  all 
mankind  with  the  utmost  civility  and  respect,  there^ 
being  nothing  which  we  desire  more  than  to  be  treated 
so  by  them.  This  will  most  effectually  restrain  the 
indulgence  of  all  those  violent  and  inordinate  de- 
sires, which,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  are 
the  true  seeds  of  humour  in  the  human  mind  ;  the! 
growth  of  which  good-breeding  will  be  sure  to  ob-l 
struct,  or  will  at  least  so  overtop  and  shadow,  that 
they  shall  not  appear.  The  ambitious,  the  covetous, 
the  provid,  the  vain,  the  angry,  the  debauchee,  the 
glutton,  are  all  lost  in  the  character  of  the  well-bred 
man  ;  or,  if  Nature  should  now  and  then  venture 
to  peep  forth,  she  withdraws  in  an  instant,  and  doth 
not  show  enough  of  herself  to  become  ridiculous. 

Now  humour  arises  from  the  very  opposite  be- 
haviour, from  throwing  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  our 
favourite  passion,  and  giving  it  a  full  scope  and  in- 
dulgence. The  ingenious  abbe  whom  I  quoted  in 
my  former  paper  paints  this  admirably  in  the  cha- 
racters of  ill-breeding,  which  he  mentions  as  the 
very  first  scene  of  the  ridiculous.  "  Ill-breeding 
(I'impolitesse),"  says  he,  "  is  not  a  single  defect — it 
is  the  result  of  many.  It  is  sometimes  a  gross  igno- 
rance of  decorum,  or  a  stupid  indolence,  which  pre- 
vents us  from  giving  to  others  what  is  due  to  them. 
It  is  a  peevish  malignity  which  inclines  us  to  oppose 
the  inclinations  of  those  with  whom  we  converse. 
It  is  the  consequence  of  a  foolish  vanity  which  hath 
no  complaisance  for  any  other  person  ;  the  effect  of 
a  proud  and  whimsical  humour  which  soars  above 
all  the  rules  of  civility  ;  or,  lastly,  it  is  produced  by 
a  melancholy  turn  of  mind  which  pampers  itself 
{qui  trouve  du  ragout)  with  a  rude  and  disobliging 
behaviour." 

Having  thus  shown,  I  think  very  clearly,  that 
good -breeding  is  and  must  be  the  very  bane  of  the 
ridiculous,  that  is  to  say,  of  all  humorous  characters, 
it  will  perhaps  be  no  difficult  task  to  discover  why 
this  character  hath  been  in  a  singular  manner  attri- 
buted to  this  nation. 

For  this  I  shall  assign  two  reasons  only,  as  these 
seem  to  me  abundantly  satisfactory  and  adequate  to 
the  purpose. 

The  first  is,  that  method  so  general  in  this  king- 
dom of  giving  no  education  to  the  youth  of  both 
sexes  ;  I  say  general  only,  for  it  is  not  without  some 
few  exceptions. 

Much  the  greater  part  of  our  lads  of  fashion  return 
from  school  at  fifteen  or  sixteen,  very  little  wiser  and 
not  at  all  the  better  for  having  been  sent  thither. 
Part  of  these  return  to  the  place  from  whence  they 
came,  their  fathers'  country  seats ;  where  racing, 
cock-fighting,  hunting,  and  other  rural  sports,  with 
smoking,  drinking,  and  party,  become  their  pursuit, 
and  form  the  whole  business  and  amusement  of  their 
future  lives.  The  other  part  escape  to  town,  in  the 
diversions,  fashion,  follies,  and  vices  of  which  they 
are  immediately  initiated.  In  this  academy  some 
finish  their  studies,  while  others  by  their  wiser  pa- 
rents are  sent  abroad,  to  add  the  knowledge  of  the 
diversions,  fashions,  follies,  and  vices  of  all  Europe 
to  that  of  those  of  their  country. 

Hence,  then,  we  are  to  derive  two  great  general 
characters  of  humour,  which  are  the  clown  and  tJio 
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coxcomb,  and  both  of  these  will  be  almost  infinitely 
diversified  accoi'ding  to  the  different  passions  and 
natural  dispositions  of  each  individual,  and  accord- 
ing to  their  different  walks  in  life.  Great  will  be 
the  difference,  for  instance,  whether  the  country 
gentleman  be  a  whig  or  a  tory  ;  whether  he  prefers 
women,  drink,  or  dogs :  so  will  it  be,  whether  the 
to\vn  spark  be  allotted  to  serve  his  country  as  a 
politician,  a  courtier,  a  soldier,  a  sailor,  or  possibly 
a  churchman  (for  by  draughts  from  this  academy 
all  these  offices  are  supplied)  ;  or,  lastly,  whether  his 
ambition  shall  be  contented  with  no  other  appella- 
tion than  merely  that  of  a  beau. 

Some  of  our  lads,  however,  are  destined  to  a 
farther  progress  in  learning ;  these  are  not  only 
confined  longer  to  the  labours  of  a  school,  but  are 
sent  thence  to  the  university.  Here,  if  they  please, 
they  may  read  on  ;  and  if  they  please  they  may  (as 
most  of  them  do)  let  it  alone,  and  betake  themselves, 
as  their  fancy  leads,  to  the  imitation  of  their  elder 
brothers  either  in  town  or  country. 

This  is  a  matter  which  I  shall  handle  very  ten- 
derly, as  I  am  clearly  of  an  opinion  that  an  univer- 
sity education  is  much  the  best  we  have  ;  for  here 
at  least  there  is  some  restraint  laid  on  the  inclina- 
tions of  our  j'outh.  The  sportsman,  the  gamester, 
and  the  sot,  cannot  give  such  a  loose  to  their  extra- 
vagance as  if  they  were  at  home  and  under  no  man- 
ner of  government ;  nor  can  our  spark  who  is  dis- 
posed to  the  towai  pleasures  find  either  gaming-houses 
or  playhouses,  nor  half  the  taverns  or  bawdy-houses 
which  are  ready  to  receive  him  in  Covent-garden. 

So  far,  however,  I  hope,  I  may  say  without  of- 
fence, that,  among  all  the  schools  at  the  universities, 
there  is  none  where  the  science  of  good-breeding  is 
taught ;  no  lectures  like  the  excellent  lessons  on  the 
ridiculous  which  I  have  quoted  above,  and  which 
I  do  most  earnestly  recommend  to  all  my  young 
readers.  Hence  the  learned  professions  produce 
such  excellent  characters  of  humour  ;  and  the  rude- 
ness of  physicians,  lawyers,  and  parsons — however 
dignified  or  distinguished — alTords  such  pleasant 
stories  to  divert  private  companies,  and  sometimes 
the  public. 

I  come  now  to  the  beautiful  part  of  the  creation, 
who,  in  the  sense  I  here  use  the  word,  I  am  assured 
can  hardly  (for  the  most  part)  be  said  to  have  any 
education. 

As  to  the  counterpart  of  my  country  squire,  the 
country  gentlewoman,  I  apprehend  that,  except  in 
the  article  of  the  dancing-master,  and  perhaps  in 
that  of  being  barely  able  to  read  and  write,  there  is 
very  little  difference  between  the  education  of  many 
a  squire's  daughter  and  that  of  his  dairy-maid,  who 
is  most  likely  her  principal  companion ;  nay,  the 
little  difference  which  there  is,  I  am  afraid,  is  not  in 
the  favour  of  the  former  ;  Avbo,  by  being  constantly 
flattered  with  her  beauty  and  her  wealth,  is  made  the 
vainest  and  most  self-conceited  thing  alive,  at  the 
same  time  that  such  care  is  taken  to  instil  into  her 
the  principles  of  bashfulness  and  timidity,  that  she 
becomes  ashamed  and  afraid  of  she  knows  not  what. 

If  by  any  chance  this  poor  creature  drops  after- 
wards, as  it  were,  into  the  world,  how  absurd  must 
be  her  behaviour  !  If  a  man  looks  at  her  she  is  con- 
founded ;  and  if  he  speaks  to  her,  she  is  frightened 
out  of  her  wits.  She  acts,  in  short,  as  if  she  thought 
the  whole  sex  was  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  pos- 
sess themselves  of  her  person  and  fortune. 

This  poor  girl,  it  is  true,  however  she  may  appear 
to  her  own  sex,  especially  if  she  is  handsome,  is 
rather  an  object  of  compassion  than  of  just  ridicule  ; 
but  what  shall  we  say  when  time  or  marriage  have 
carried  off  all  this  bashfulness  and  fear,  and  when  ig- 


norance, awkwardness,  and  rusticity  are  embellished 
with  the  same  degree,  though  perhaps  not  the  same 
kind,  of  affectation  which  are  to  be  found  in  a  court? 
Here  sure  is  a  plentiful  source  of  all  that  various 
humour  which  we  find  in  the  character  of  a  country 
gentlewoman. 

All  this,  I  apprehend,  will  be  readily  allowed ; 
but  to  deny  good-breeding  to  the  town  lady  may  be 
the  more  dangerous  attempt.  Here,  besides  the 
professors  of  reading,  writing,  and  dancing,  the 
French  and  Italian  masters,  the  music-master,  and, 
of  modern  times,  the  whist-master,  all  concur  in 
forming  this  character.  The  manners-master  alone, 
I  am  afraid,  is  omitted.  And  what  is  the  conse- 
quence 1  Not  only  bashfulness  and  fear  are  entirely 
subdued,  but  modesty  and  discretion  are  taken  otif 
at  the  same  time.  So  far  from  running  away  from, 
she  runs  after,  the  men  ;  and,  instead  of  blushing 
when  a  modest  man  looks  at  her  or  speaks  to  her, 
she  can  bear,  without  any  such  emotion,  to  stare  an 
impudent  fellow  in  the  face,  and  sometimes  to  utter 
what,  if  he  be  not  very  impudent  indeed,  may  put  him 
to  the  blush.  Hence  all  those  agreeable  ingredients 
which  form  the  humour  of  a  rampant  woman  of — 
the  to^vn. 

I  cannot  quit  this  part  of  ray  subject,  in  which  I 
have  been  obliged  to  deal  a  little  more  freely  than 
I  am  inclined  with  the  loveliest  part  of  the  creation, 
without  preserving  my  own  character  of  good-breed- 
ing, by  saying  that  this  last  excess  is  by  much  the 
most  rare,  and  that  every  individual  among  my 
female  readers  either  is  already,  or  may  be  when  she 
pleases,  an  example  of  a  contrary  behaviour. 

The  second  general  reason  why  humour  so  much 
abounds  in  this  nation  seems  to  me  to  arise  from  the 
great  number  of  people  who  are  daily  raised  by  trade 
to  the  rank  of  gentry,  without  having  had  any  educa- 
tion at  all ;  or,  to  use  no  improper  phrase,  without 
having  served  any  apprenticeship  to  this  calling. 
But  I  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  other  branch,  that 
I  have  no  room  at  present  to  animadvert  on  this  ; 
nor  is  it  indeed  necessary  I  should,  since  most 
readers,  with  the  hints  I  have  already  given  them, 
will  easily  suggest  to  themselves  a  great  number  of 
humorous  characters  with  which  the  public  have 
been  furnished  this  way.  I  shall  conclude  by  wish- 
ing that  this  excellent  source  of  humour  may  still 
continue  to  flow  among  us — since,  though  it  may 
make  us  a  little  laughed  at,  it  will  be  sure  to  make 
us  the  envy  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe. 


No.  .59.     SATURDAY,  August  15,  1752. 

Iliac  rymabiles 

Urgentur,  ignoticjue  louga 
Nocte,  carent  quia  vato  sacro. — Hon. 
Without  a  tear  they  fall,  without  a  name, 
Unless  some  sacred  bard  records  their  fame. 

There  is  a  certain  affection  of  the  mind,  for  which, 
though  it  be  common  enough  in  the  people  of  this 
country,  we  have  not,  I  think,  any  adequate  term  in 
our  language.  The  Greeks,  though  they  likewise 
want  a  name  for  the  abstract,  called  a  man  so  affected 
'THEP^PfiN,  a  word  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
translate  otherwise  than  by  a  paraphrase.  I  under- 
stand by  it  a  man  so  intoxicated  with  his  own 
great  qualities,  that  he  despises  and  overlooks  all 
other  men.  In  this  sense  the  participle  passive  of 
the  verb  i'^ri^cppovia  is  used  in  Thucydides,  ia-a  ruv 
iv'Trpccyovvraiv  ii-jr'.p<ppoviju,iyog.  The  sentiment  is  in  the 
mouth  of  Aleibiades,  and  it  is  a  very  fine  one,  "  As 
no  man,"  says  he,  "  will  even  speak  to  us  when  we 
are  unfortunate,  so  must  they  bear  in  their  turn 
to  be  despised  by  us  when  we  are  intoxicated  with 
our  successes." 
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This  disdainful  temper,  notwithstanding  its  haughty 
aspect,  proceeds,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  from 
no  higher  principle  than  rank  timidity.  We  endea- 
vour to  elevate  ourselves  and  to  depress  others,  lest 
they  should  be  brought  into  some  competition  with 
ourselves.  We  are  not  siifBciently  assured  of  our 
own  footing  in  the  ascent  to  greatness,  and  are  afraid 
of  suffering  any  to  come  too  near  us,  lest  they  should 
pull  us  down  and  advance  into  our  place. 

Of  this  pitiful  temper  of  mind  there  are  no  per- 
sons so  susceptible  as  the  brethren  of  the  quill.  Not 
only  such  authors  as  have  been  a  little  singular  in 
their  opinions  concerning  their  own  merit,  and  in 
whom  it  seems  more  excusable  to  bear  a  jealous  eye 
towards  others  ;  but  even  those  who  have  far  out- 
stripped their  fellow-coursers  in  the  race  of  glory 
stretch  their  scornful  eyes  behind  them  to  express 
their  disdain  of  the  poor  wretches  who  are  limping 
and  crawling  on  at  however  great  a  distance. 

oMany  are  the  methods  by  which  this  passion  is 
exerted.  I  shall  mention  only  one,  as  it  is  much  the 
most  common,  and  perhaps  the  most  invidious. 
This  is  a  contemptuous  silence —  a  treatment  not 
much  unlike  to  that  which  the  Buccaneers  formerly 
used  to  treat  their  conquered  enemies,  when  they 
sunk,  or  as  they  phrased  it,  hid  them  in  the  sea. 

How  many  names  of  great  writers  may  we  sup- 
pose to  have  been  sunk  by  this  base  disposition  ! 
Homer,  as  I  remember,  hath  not  perpetuated  the 
memory  of  a  single  writer,  unless  that  of  Thersites, 
■who  was,  I  make  no  doubt,  from  the  character  given 
of  him  in  the  Iliad,  an  author  of  no  small  estimation. 
And  yet  there  were  probably  as  many  of  the  function 
in  those  days  as  there  are  in  this  ;  nay,  Homer  him- 
self, in  his  Odyssey,  mentions  the  great  honours 
■which  poets  then  received  in  the  courts  of  all  princes, 
whence  we  may  very  reasonably  conclude  that  they 
swarmed  in  those  courts,  and  yet  the  names  of  three 
only  of  his  contemporaries  have  triumphed  over  the 
injuries  of  time,  and  the  malice  of  their  brethren,  so 
as  to  reach  our  age. 

The  learned  Vossius,  who  seems  to  have  employed 
no  little  pains  in  the  matter,  hath  not  been  able  to 
preserve  to  us  many  more  than  two  hundred  down 
to  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  and  yet  we  are  assured 
that  the  famous  Alexandrian  library  contained  no 
less  than  six  hundred  thousand  volumes,  of  which, 
as  the  humour  of  those  ages  ran,  we  may  conceive  a 
sixth  part  at  least  to  have  consisted  of  poetry. 

Among  the  Latins,  how  many  great  names  may 
we  suppose  to  have  been  hid  by  the  affected  taci- 
turnity of  Virgil,  who  appears  to  have  mentioned 
only  those  writers  of  quality  to  whom  he  made  his 
court!  Of  his  friend  Horace,  he  had  not  the  grati- 
tude to  take  any  notice  ;  much  less  to  repay  those 
praises  which  this  latter  poet  had  so  liberally  be- 
stowed on  hira. 

Horace  again,  though  so  full  of  compliments  to 
Virgil,  of  poor  Ovid  is  altogether  as  cruelly  and  in- 
vidiously silent. 

Ovid,  who  was,  I  am  confident,  one  of  the  best- 
natured  of  human  kind,  was  of  all  men  most  pro- 
fuse in  the  praises  of  his  contemporaries  ;  and  yet 
even  he  hath  been  guilty  of  sinking.  Numberless 
■wei-e  the  poets  in  his  time  whose  names  are  no- 
where to  be  found  in  his  works  ;  nay,  he  hath 
played  the  Buccaneer  with  two,  one  of  whom  is 
celebrated  by  Horace,  and  both  of  them  by  Virgil. 
The  learned  reader  well  knows  I  mean  the  illustri- 
ous names  of  Bavins  and  Msevius,  whose  merits 
were  so  prevalent  with  Virgil,  that,  though  they  were 
both  his  bitter  revilers,  he  could  not  refrain  from 
transmitting  them  to  posterity.  I  wish  he  had  dealt 
as  generously  by  all  his  censurers,  and  I  make  no 


doubt  but  we  should  have  been  furnished  with  some 
hundreds  of  names,  quae  nunc  premit  nox. 

Among  our  own  writers,  too  many  have  been 
guilty  of  this  vice.  Had  Dryden  communicated  all 
those  who  drew  their  pens  against  him,  he  would 
have  presened  as  many  names  from  oblivion  as  a 
land-tax  act ;  but  he  was,  I  am  afraid,  so  intoxicated 
with  his  o-^vn  merit,  that  he  overlooked  and  despised 
all  the  great  satirists  who  constantly  abused,  I  had 
almost  said  libelled,  his  works,  unless  they  were 
some  other  way  eminent  besides  by  their  writings, 
such  as  Shadwell,  who  was  poet-laureat,  and  Buck- 
ingham, who  was  a  duke. 

Of  all  the  chief  favourites  and  prime  ministers  of 
the  muses,  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Pope  was  most 
free  from  this  scornful  silence.  He  employed  a 
whole  work  for  the  purpose  of  recording  such  writ- 
ers as  no  one  without  his  pains,  except  he  had 
lived  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  street,  would 
ever  have  heard  of.  He  may  indeed  be  said  to  have 
raked  many  out  of  the  kennels  to  immortality,  which, 
though  in  somewhat  a  stinking  condition,  is  to  an 
ambitious  mind  preferable  to  utter  obscurity  and 
oblivion ;  many,  I  presume,  having,  with  the  wretch 
who  burnt  the  Temple  of  Ephesus,  such  a  love  for 
fame,  that  they  are  willing  even  to  creep  into  her 
common  sewer. 

In  humble  imitation  of  this  great  man,  in  the  only 
instance  of  which  I  am  capable  of  imitating  him,  I 
intend  shortly  to  attempt  a  work  of  the  same  kind, 
in  prose  I  mean,  and  to  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  a 
great  number  of  my  contemporaries,  whose  names, 
for  far  the  greater  part,  are  much  less  known  than 
they  deserve  to  be.  And,  that  I  may  be  the  better 
enabled  to  execute  this  generous  purpose,  I  have 
employed  several  proper  persons  to  find  out  these 
authors.  To  this  end,  I  have  ordered  my  bookseller 
to  send  me  in  the  names  of  all  these  apprentices  and 
journeymen  of  booksellers  and  printers  who  at  pre- 
sent entertain  and  instruct  the  town  with  their  pro- 
ductions. I  have  besides  a  very  able  and  industrious 
person  who  hath  promised  me  a  complete  list  of  all 
the  hands  now  confined  in  the  several  bridewells  in 
and  about  the  city,  wdiioh  carry  on  the  trade  of 
writing  in  any  of  the  branches  of  religion,  morality, 
and  government ;  in  all  which  every  day  produces 
us  some  curious  essay,  treatise,  remarks,  &c.,  from 
those  quarters. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  some  very  fine 
lines  from  the  third  book  of  the  Dunciad,  which 
gave  indeed  the  first  hint  to  my  charitable  design ; 
for  what  a  melancholy  consideration  is  it  that  all 
those  armies  there  spoken  of  should  perish  in  the 
jaws  of  utter  darkness,  and  that  the  names  of  such 
worthies  should  be  as  short-lived  as  their  works  !  The 
verses  are  part  of  a  speech  of  Settle  to  his  sou  Gibber  : 

And  see,  my  son  !  the  hour  is  on  its  -way 

That  lifts  our  goddess  to  imperial  sway  ; 

This  lav' rite  isle,  Ions  sever'd  from  her  reign. 

Dove  like  she  gathers  to  htT  wings  again. 

Now  look  thro"  fate  !  behold  the  scene  she  draws  ! 

■What  aids,  what  armies,  to  assert  her  cause  ! 

See  all  her  progeny,  illustrious  sight ! 

Behold,  and  count  them  as  they  rise  to  light. 

As  Berecyiithia,  while  her  oflsvring  vie 

In  homage  to  the  mother  of  the  sky. 

Surveys  around  her,  in  the  bless'd  abode. 

An  hundred  sons,  and  e^ery  son  a  god  ; 

Not  with  less  glory  mighty  Dulness  crowu'd 

Shall  take  thro'  Grub-street  her  triumphant  round; 

And,  her  Parnassus  glancing  o'er  at  once. 

Behold  an  hundred  sons,  and  each  a  dunce. 

No.  60.    SATURDAY,  August  22,  1752. 

Be  not  the  trumpeter  of  your  own  praise. 
A  French  author  a  great  favourite  of  mine,  and 
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•whom  I  have  often  quoted  in  my  lucubrations, 
observes,  "  That  it  is  very  common  for  men  to  talk 
of  themselves,  and  their  children,  and  their  family, 
and  always  in  the  terms  of  commendation.  But," 
says  he,  "  if  those  who  accustom  themselves  to  such 
narratives  could  conceive  how  troublesome  and 
tiresome  they  are  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  they 
would  possibly  learn  to  contain  themselves  a  little 
better,  and  to  show  more  complaisance  to  the  patience 
of  their  hearers.  It  is  moreover  matter  of  great 
astonishment  to  me,  that  men  who  are  perpetually 
praising  themselves  scarce  ever  mention  the  name 
of  another  person  but  in  order  to  abuse  it.  Perhaps 
they  intend  to  avail  themselves  of  the  contrast,  and 
to  recommend  their  own  conduct  to  general  appro- 
bation by  the  censure  of  their  neighbours." 

The  motive  to  the  former  of  these  vices  is  clearly 
vanity  ;  which,  as  the  ingenious  doctor  Young  says, 
Makes  dear  self  on  well-bred  tongues  prevail. 
And  I  the  little  hero  of  each  tale. 

The  motive  to  the  latter  is  malice ;  and,  to  say  a 
plain  truth,  1  firmly  believe  there  is  no  bosom  where 
vanity  is  to  be  found  in  any  great  degree  which  is 
not  at  the  same  time  pretty  considerably  tainted  with 
malice.  Praise  is  a  mistress  in  the  pursuit  of  which 
every  vain  man  must  have  many  rivals,  and  what 
temper  of  mind  men  preserve  to  a  rival  need  not  to 
be  here  repeated. 

To  both  these  impulses  of  mind  there  is  no  man, 
I  am  afraid,  so  liable  as  the  writer.  Fame  is  some- 
times his  only  pursuit ;  but  this  is  always  blended 
with  his  other  views,  even  in  the  most  mercenary — 
and  for  this  simple  reason,  that  it  leads  directly  to 
pudding.  He  must  at  least  respect  fame,  as  the  cit 
in  the  play  doth  his  reputation,  because  the  loss  of 
it  may  tend  to  loss  of  money.  B  ut,  in  fact,  his  views 
are  commonly  more  noble ;  vanity,  not  avarice,  is 
the  passion  he  would  feed ;  and  there  is  scarce  an 
inhabitant  of  Parnassus,  even  among  the  poor  of 
that  parish,  who  will  not  be  more  pleased  with  one 
who  commends  his  works  than  with  one  who  gives 
him  a  dinner ;  which  being  the  case,  it  follows  of 
course  that  they  must  be  all  rivals  for  the  aforesaid 
mistress,  and  may  consequently  be  all  suspected  of 
bearing  malice  to  each  other. 

Again,  there  is  no  writer  who  can  so  easily  in- 
dulge both  these  inclinations  as  the  writer  of  mis- 
cellaneous essays.  It  required  the  genius  of  Cicero 
or  Bolingbroke  to  introduce  their  own  praises  into 
every  political  oration  or  pamphlet ;  or  the  wit  of 
Lucian  or  South  to  drag  the  philosophers  and  dis- 
senters into  almost  every  subject.  But  such  essayist, 
having  a  full  liberty  to  write  not  only  what,  but  on 
what  he  pleases,  may  fill  up  every  page  with  his 
own  commendations,  and  with  the  abuse  of  all  other 
writers. 

When  I  meditate  on  these  matters  I  can  scarce 
refrain  from  taking  some  praise  to  myself;  I  am 
even  vain  enough  to  think  the  public  have  some 
little  obligation  to  me,  for  that  silence  which  I  have 
hitherto  so  inviolably  maintained  with  regard  to  my 
own  perfections  ;  and  perhaps  the  more  candid 
among  my  readers  would  allow  some  applause  to  this 
forbearance  if  they  knew  what  a  sacrifice  I  make  of 
my  own  inclinations  by  thus  consulting  their  ease 
and  pleasure  ;  for  surely  nothing  can  equal  the  satis- 
faction which  a  man  feels  in  writing  encomiums  on 
himself,  unless  it  be  the  disgust  which  every  other 
person  is  as  sure  to  conceive  at  reading  them. 

In  this  mood  of  thinking,  likewise,  I  am  apt  to 
challenge  to  myself  some  degree  of  merit  towards 
my  contemporary  writers,  especially  those  who  write 
in  my  own  way.  As  these  gentlemen  are,  I  doubt 
not,  well  assured  of  that  immoderate  envy  which  I 


must  bear  to  their  great  genius  and  learning,  they 
will  certainly  acknowledge,  that  to  confine  all  this 
to  myself,  to  smother  these  scorching  flames  within 
my  own  breast,  without  suffering  even  a  spark  to 
escape,  seems  a  little  to  deserve  their  commenda- 
tion. 

But,  to  deal  ingenuously  on  this  occasion,  I  must 
acknowledge  there  are  some  prudential  as  well  as 
generous  motives  to  this  silence.  Two  considera- 
tions may  perhaps  be  suspected  of  having  some  little 
weight  in  dissuading  a  man,  even  for  his  own  sake, 
from  exhibiting  his  own  praise.  First,  that  he  will 
be  sure  of  being  very  little  read,  and  in  the  next 
place  of  being  much  less  believed.  The  fear  of 
this  latter  fate  may  likewise  have  some  share  in 
prevailing  on  a  man  to  stifle  his  envy,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  pleasure  which  is  to  be  found  in  giving 
it  vent.  However  sweet  it  was  to  those  great  men 
whose  names  are  recorded  in  the  preface  to  the  Dun- 
ciad,  and  in  the  Dunciad  itself,  to  accuse  the  charac- 
ters of  Pope  and  Swift,  and  to  assert,  as  they  did, 
that  the  one  wanted  humour  and  the  other  was  no 
poet,  I  much  doubt  whether  they  would  not  have 
bought  their  pleasure  too  dear  at  the  price  of  public 
scorn,  even  though  the  former  had  treated  them  with 
the  same  silent  contempt  with  which  they  were 
treated  by  the  latter.  For  this  reason  I  shall  care- 
fully avoid  any  satire  against  the  Popes  and  Swifts 
of  the  present  age.  Though  envy  of  these  great 
men  should  boil  in  my  own  bosom,  I  will  never  suf- 
fer it  to  boil  over  so  as  to  run  abroad  into  the  public. 

To  suppress  two  such  powerful  passions  as  vanity 
and  envy  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task.  It  requires 
indeed  little  less  resolution  than  what  animated  the 
Spartan  youth  who  concealed  a  fox  under  his  gar- 
ment, and  rather  than  he  would  produce  him  openly 
suffered  the  vermin  to  gnaw  his  very  bowels.  To 
say  the  truth,  I  am  afraid  I  should  not  have  been 
able  to  persevere  so  long,  had  I  not  contrived  a 
certain  cunning  method  of  discharging  myself  in 
private  ;  and  which,  as  it  is  a  most  curious  secret, 
I  shall  now  communicate  for  the  use  of  others,  who, 
if  they  pursue  the  same  method,  will,  I  doubt  not, 
meet  with  the  same  success. 

I  will  give  it  by  way  of  receipt ;  and  can  truly  say 
it  hath  every  quality  with  which  remedies  are  usually 
recommended  ;  being  extremely  cheap,  easy,  safe, 
and  practicable. 

A    RECEIPT    TO    PREVENT    THE    ILL    EFFECTS    OF    A 
RAGING   VANITY    IN    AN    AUTHOR. 

"When  the  fit  is  at  the  highest,  take  a  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  Q.  S.  make  a  panegyric  on  yourself; 
stuff  it  well  with  all  the  cardinal  virtues;  season  to 
your  taste  with  wit,  humour,  and  learning.  You 
may  likewise  add,  as  you  see  occasion,  birth,  polite- 
ness, and  such  like. 

In  the  choice  of  your  ingredients  be  sure  to  have 
a  particular  regard  to  your  sore  part.  If  your  ears 
be  sore  with  any  fresh  pulling,  or  your  br — ch  with 
any  fresh  kicking,  infuse  a  double  portion  of  cou- 
rage. If  you  have  lately  betrayed  your  ignorance 
so  grossly  as  to  make  Ovid  guilty  of  two  false  quan- 
tities in  one  line,  dash  plentifully  with  learning. 

If  you  are  publicly  known  to  be  an  infamous  liar, 
season  very  high  with  honour  ;  if  you  are  notoriously 
sprung  from  the  dunghill,  take  of  ancestors  from  the 
English  history  at  the  least  half  a  dozen.  Et  sic  de 
cceteris. 

When  you  have  writ  your  panegyric  you  may 
read  it  as  often  as  you  please ;  but  take  care  that 
nobody  hears  you,  and  then  be  sure  to — burn  your 
panegyric. 

This  last  operation  I   own  will  cause  some  pain, 
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but  when  it  is  considered  that  if  you  do  but  burn  it 
yourself  other  people  will— nay,  perhaps,  will  treat 
it  yet  worse,  and  bring  it  to  a  much  more  dis- 
honourable and  stinking  end— a  wise  man  will  soon 
force  himself  to  the  resolution  of  putting  his  pane- 
gyric beyond  the  reach  of  malice. 

'As  to  the  cure  of  envy,  I  need  not  give  the  receipt 
for  it  at  length  ;  it  is  suiRcient  to  direct  the  choice 
of  the  very  contrary  ingredients ;  that  is  to  say,  in- 
stead of  all  the  good,  make  use  of  all  the  bad  quali- 
ties both  of  the  head  and  heart. 

And  here  likewise  you  are  to  examine  your  own 
sore  part  ;  if  any  man  hath  i-idiculed  you  with  wit 
and  humour,  take  of  blockhead,  dunce,  and  fool, 
of  each  three  penfuls.  If  another  hath  kicked  and 
cufEed  you  lustily,  be  sure  to  becoward  him  well ; 
and,  if  the  assault  was  in  public,  before  the  eyes  of 
many  gentlemen,  the  word  coward  can  never  be  too 
often  repeated. 

But  with  regard  to  this  last  great  caution  must 
be  had,  first,  that  the  person  so  to  be  becowarded 
be  first  under  a  prosecution  at  law  for  the  assault ; 
and  secondly,  that  he  be  then  out  of  the  kingdom. 
These  precautions  are  however  useless,  if  you  ap- 
ply your  satire  as  you  are  above  advised  to  apply 
your  panegyric,  I  mean  to  the  flames ;  otherwise 
they  will  be  abundantly  necessary  to  prevent  your 
ears  from  being  pulled,  till  they  resemble  those  of 
the  ass  lately  exposed  at  the  Bedford  coffee-house. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  two  quotations  ; 
the  first  is  from  the  mouth  of  Socrates: — "Never 
speak  of  youi-self;  for  he  who  commends  himself 
is  vain  ;  and  he  who  abuses  himself  is  absurd." 
The  other  is  from  the  wittj'  Dr.  South.  He  advises 
an  abusive  writer  "  to  be  of  all  others  most  cir- 
cumspect as  to  his  own  actions,  seeing  he  is  so  sure 
of  meeting  with  no  quarter."  A  man  must  indeed 
be  most  furiously  mad  who  sets  up  for  a  satirist, 
when  it  is  scarce  possible  for  him  to  discharge  a 
single  vice  at  any  other  that  will  not  recoil  on  him- 
self. In  a  word,  with  my  friend  Horace,  ?}ielhis 
7ion  tangere  clamo.  A  hint  which  those  of  my  con- 
temporary writers  who  understand  Latin  will  for 
the  future  I  hope  observe. 

No.  61.    SATURDAY,  August  29,  1752. 
Tov  iXarroi  fjiM  a.vo(Tx.uZaX'iiTni- — CleobuL. 
Do  not  despise  your  inferiors. 
There  is  not  in  human  nature  a  more  odious  dis- 
position than  a  pronencss  to  contempt.     Nor  is  there 
any  which  more  certainly  denotes  a  bad  mind  ;  for 
in  a  good  and  benign  temper  there  can  be  no  room 
for  this   sensation.     That  which   constitutes  an  ob- 
ject of  contempt  to    the   malevolent,  becomes   the 
object   of  other    passions    to    a   Avorthy    and    good- 
natured  man  ;   for  in  such  a  person  wickedness  and 
vice  must  raise  hatred  and  abhorrence  ;  and  weak- 
ness and  folly  will  be  sure  to  excite  compassion ;  so 
that  he  will  find  no  object  of  his  contempt  in  all  the 
actions  of  men. 

And  however  detestable  this  quality,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  pride  and  ill-nature,  may  appear  when 
considered  in  the  serious  school  of  Heraclitus,  it 
will  present  no  less  absurd  and  ridiculous  an  idea  to 
the  laughing  sect  of  Democritus,  especially  as  we 
may  observe  that  the  meanest  and  basest  of  all 
human  beings  are  generally  the  most  forward  to 
despise  others.  So  that  the  most  contemptible  are 
generally  the  most  contemptuous. 

I  have  often  wished  that  some  of  those  curious 
persons  who  have  employed  their  time  in  inquiring 
into  the  nature  and  actions  of  several  insects,  such 
as  bees  and  ants,  had  taken  some  pains  to  examine 
whether  they  are  not  apt  to  express  any  contemptu- 


ous behaviour  one  towards  another  ;  the  plain  symp- 
toms of  which  might  possibly  be  discovered  by  the 
help  of  microscopes.  It  is  scarce  conceivable  that 
the  queen  bee,  amongst  the  hundred  gallants  which 
she  keeps  for  her  own  recreation,  should  not  have 
some  especial  favourites,  and  it  is  full  as  likely  that 
these  favourites  will  so  carry  themselves  towards 
their  brethren  as  to  display  sufficient  marks  of  their 
contempt  to  the  eye  of  an  accurate  discoverer  in  the 
manners  of  the  reptile  world.  For  my  own  part,  I 
have  remarked  many  instances  of  contempt  amongst 
animals  which  I  have  farther  observed  to  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  decrease  of  such  species  in  the 
rank  and  order  of  the  animal  creation.  Mr.  Ellis 
informs  me  that  he  never  could  discover  any  the 
least  indication  of  contempt  in  the  lions  under  his 
care  ;  the  horse,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  gives  us  some, 
the  ass  many  more,  the  turkey-cock  more  still,  and 
the  toad  is  supposed  to  burst  itself  frequently  with 
the  violence  of  this  passion.  To  pursue  it  gradually 
downwards  would  be  too  tedious.  It  may  be  reason- 
ably supposed  to  arrive  at  a  prodigious  height  before 
it  descends  to  the  louse.  With  what  a  degree  of 
contempt  may  we  conceive  that  a  substantial  free- 
holder of  this  kind,  who  is  Avell  established  in  the 
head  of  a  beggar-wench,  considers  a  poor  vagabond 
louse  who  hath  strayed  into  the  head  of  a  woman  of 
quality  ;  where  it  is  in  hourly  danger  of  being  ar- 
rested by  the  merciless  hands  of  her  woman ! 

This  may  pei-haps  seem  to  some  a  very  ridiculous 
image,  and  as  ridiculous  as  I  apprehend  to  a  being 
of  a  superior  order  will  appear  a  contemptuous  man ; 
one  pufft'd  up  with  some  trifling,  perhaps  fancied 
superiority,  and  looking  round  him  with  disdain  on 
those  who  are  perhaps  so  nearly  his  equals,  that  to  such  . 
a  being  as  I  have  just  mentioned  the  difference  may 
be  as  inconsiderable  and  imperceptible  between  the 
despiser  and  the  despised  as  the  difference  between 
two  of  the  meanest  insects  may  seem  to  us. 

And  as  a  very  good  mind,  as  I  have  before  ob- 
served, will  give  no  entertainment  to  any  such 
afTection,  so  neither  will  a  sensible  mind,  I  am  per- 
suaded, find  more  opportunity  to  exert  it.  If  men 
would  but  make  a  moderate  use  of  that  self-examin- 
ation which  philosophers  and  divines  have  recom- 
mended to  them,  it  would  tend  greatly  to  the  cure 
of  this  disposition.  Their  contempt  would  then 
perhaps,  as  their  charity  is  said  to  do,  begin  at  home. 
To  say  truth,  a  man  hath  this  better  chance  of  de- 
spising himself  than  he  hath  of  despising  others,  as 
he  is  likely  to  know  himself  best. 

But  I  am  sliding  into  a  more  serious  vein  than  I 
intended.  In  the  residue  of  this  paper,  therefore, 
I  will  confine  myself  to  one  particular  consideration 
only,  one  which  will  give  as  ridiculous  an  idea  of 
contempt,  and  afford  as  strong  dissuasives  against  it 
as  any  other  which  at  present  suggests  itself. 

The  consideration  I  mean  is,  that  contempt  is, 
generally  at  least,  mutual,  and  that  there  is  scarce 
any  one  man  who  despises  another  without  being 
at  the  same  time  despised  by  him,  of  which  I  shall 
endeavour  to  produce  some  few  instances. 

As  the  right  honourable  the  lord  Squanderfield, 
at  the  head  of  a  vast  retinue,  passes  by  Mr.  Moses 
Buckram,  citizen  and  tailor,  in  his  chaise  and  one, 
"  See  there,"  says  my  lord,  with  an  air  of  the 
highest  contempt,  "  that  rascal  Buckram,  with  his 
fat  wife  ;  I  suppose  he  is  going  to  his  country-house, 
for  such  fellows  must  have  their  country-house  as 
well  as  their  vehicle.  These  are  the  rascals  that 
complain  of  want  of  trade."  Buckram,  on  the  other 
side,  is  no  sooner  recovered  from  the  fear  of  being  run 
over  before  he  could  get  out  of  the  way,  than,  turn- 
ing to   his   wife,  he   cries,    "  Very   fine,   faith ;    au 
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honest  citizen  is  to  be  run  over  by  such  fellows  as 
these,  who  drive  about  their  coaches  and  six  with 
other  people's  money.  See,  my  dear,  what  an 
equipage  he  hath '.  and  yet  he  cannot  find  money  to 
pay  an  honest  tradesman  !  He  is  above  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds  deep  in  my  books  ;  how  I  despise  such 
lords  1" 

Lady  Fanny  Rantun,  from  the  side-box,  casting 
her  eyes  on  an  honest  pawnbroker's  wife  below  her, 
bids  lady  Betty,  her  companion,  take  notice  of  that 
creature  in  the  pit :  "  Did  you  ever  see,  lady  Betty," 
says  she,  "  such  a  strange  wretch"?  liow  the  awk- 
ward monster  is  dressed  !"  The  good  woman,  at  the 
same  time  surveying  lady  Fanny,  and  offended,  per- 
haps, at  a  scornful  smile  which  she  sees  in  her  coun- 
tenance, whispers  her  friend,  "  Observe  lady  Fanny 
Rantun  ;  as  great  airs  as  that  fine  lady  gives  herself, 
my  husband  hath  all  her  jewels  under  lock  and  key; 
what  a  contemptible  thing  is  poor  quality  1" 

Is  there  on  earth  a  greater  object  of  contempt 
than  a  poor  scholar  to  a  splendid  beau  ;  unless,  per- 
haps, the  splendid  beau  to  the  poor  scholar'?  the 
philosopher  and  the  world,  the  man  of  business  and 
the  man  of  pleasure,  the  beauty  and  the  wit,  the 
hypocrite  and  the  profligate,  the  covetous  and  the 
squanderer,  are  all  alike  instances  of  this  reciprocal 
contempt. 

Take  the  same  observations  into  the  lowest  life, 
and  we  shall  find  the  same  proneness  to  despise  each 
other.  The  common  soldier,  who  hires  himself  out 
to  be  shot  at  for  five-pence  a-day,  who  is  the  only 
slave  in  a  free  country,  and  is  liable  to  be  sent  to 
any  part  of  the  world  without  his  consent,  and 
whilst  at  home  subject  to  the  severest  punishments 
for  offences  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  our  law- 
books ;  yet  this  noble  personage  looks  with  a  con- 
temptuous air  on  all  his  brethren  of  that  order  in 


the  commonwealth,  whether  of  mechanics  or  hus- 
bandmen, from  whence  he  was  himself  taken.  On 
the  other  hand,  however  adorned  with  his  brick- 
dust-coloured  cloth,  and  bedaubed  with  worsted 
lace  of  a  penny  a-yard,  the  very  gentleman  soldier 
is  as  much  despised  in  his  turn  by  the  whistling 
carter,  who  comforts  himself  that  he  is  a  free  Eng- 
lishman, and  will  live  with  no  master  any  longer 
tlian  he  likes  him  ;  nay,  and,  though  he  never  was 
worth  twenty  shillings  in  his  life,  is  ready  to  answer 
a  captain  if  he  offends  him,  "  D — n  you,  sir !  who 
are  you  ■?  is  it  not  WE  that  pays  you"?" 

This  contemptuous  disposition  is,  in  reality,  the 
sure  attendant  on  a  mean  and  bad  mind  in  every 
station  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  great  and  good  man  will 
be  free  from  it,  whether  he  be  placed  at  the  top  or 
bottom  of  life.  I  was  therefore  not  a  little  pleased 
with  a  rebuke  given  by  a  black-shoe  boy  to  another, 
who  had  expressed  his  contempt  of  one  of  the  mo- 
dern town-smarts.  "  Why  should  you  despise  him. 
Jack  V  said  the  honest  lad  ;  "  we  are  all  what  the 
Lord  pleased  to  make  us." 

I  will  conclude  this  paper  with  a  story  which  a 
gentleman  of  honour  averred  to  me  to  be  truth. 
His  coach  being  stopped  in  Piccadilly  by  two  or 
three  carts,  which,  according  to  custom,  were  placed 
directly  across  the  way,  he  observed  a  very  dirty 
fellow,  who  appeared  to  belong  to  a  mud-cart,  give 
another  fellow  several  lashes  with  his  whip,  and  at 
the  same  time  heard  him  repeat  more  than  once, 
"  D — n  you,  I  will  teach  you  manners  to  your  bet- 
ters." My  friend  could  not  easily,  from  these  words, 
divine  what  might  possibly  be  the  station  of  the  un- 
happy sufferer,  till  at  length,  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  his  curiosity,  he  discovered  that  he  was  the  driver 
of  a  dust-cart  drawn  by  asses. 
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THE  INTRODUCTION. 

It  is  surprising  that,  while  such  trifling  matters  em- 
ploy the  masterly  pens  of  the  present  age,  the  great 
and  noble  subject  of  this  essay  should  have  passed 
totally  neglected  ;  and  the  rather,  as  it  is  a  subject 
to  which  the  genius  of  many  of  those  writers  who 
have  unsuccessfully  applied  themselves  to  politics, 
religion,  &c.,  is  most  peculiarly  adapted. 

Perhaps  their  unwillingness  to  handle  what  is  of 
snch  importance  may  not  improperly  be  ascribed  to 
their  modesty  ;  though  they  may  not  be  remarkably 
addicted  to  this  vice  on  every  occasion.  Indeed  I 
have  heard  it  predicated  of  some,  whose  assurance 
in  treating  other  subjects  hath  been  sufficiently  not- 
able, that  they  have  blushed  at  this.  For  such  is  the 
awe  with  which  this  Nothing  inspires  mankind,  that 
I  believe  it  is  generally  apprehended  of  many  per- 
sons of  very  high  character  among  us,  that  were 
title,  power,  or  riches  to  allure  them,  they  would 
stick  at  it. 

But,  whatever  be  the  reason,  certain  it  is,  that, 
except  a  hardy  wit  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  none 
ever  hath  dared  to  write  on  this  subject :  I  mean  openly 
and  avowedly  ;  for  it  must  be  confessed  that  most  of 
our  modern  authors,  however  foreign  the  matter 
which  they  endeavour  to  treat  may  seem  at  their 
first  setting  out,  they  generally  bring  the  work  to 
this  in  the  end. 

I  hope,  however,  this  attempt  will  not  be  imputed 
to  me  as  an  act  of  immodesty ;  since  I  am  convinced 


there  are_  many  persons  in  this  kingdom  who  are 
persuaded  of  my  fitness  for  what  I  have  undertaken. 
But  as  talking  of  a  man's  self  is  generally  suspected 
to  arise  from  vanity,  I  shall,  without  any  more  ex- 
cuse or  preface,  proceed  to  my  Essay. 

SECTION  I. 

Of  the  antiquity  of  Nothing. 
There  is  nothing  falser  than  that  old  proverb  which 
(like  many  other  falsehoods)  is  in  every  one's  mouth  : 

Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit. 
Thus  translated  by  Shakspeare,  in  Lear  : 

Nothing  can  come  of  nothing. 
Whereas,  in  fact,  from  Nothing  proceeds  everything. 
And  this  is  a  truth  confessed  by  the  philosophers  of 
all  sects :  the  only  point  in  controversy  between 
them  being,  whether  Something  made  the  world  out 
of  Nothing,  or  Nothing  out  of  Something.  A  mat- 
ter not  much  worth  debating  at  present,  since  either 
will  equally  serve  our  turn.  Indeed  the  wits  of  all 
ages  seem  to  have  ranged  themselves  on  each  side 
of  this  question,  as  their  genius  tended  more  or  less 
to  the  spiritual  or  material  substance.  For  those  of 
the  more  spiritual  species  have  inclined  to  the  former, 
and  those  whose  genius  hath  partaken  more  of  the 
chief  properties  of  matter,  such  as  solidity,  thickness, 
&c.,  have  embraced  the  latter. 

But,  whether  Nothing  was  the  artifex  or  materies 
only,  it  is  plain  in  either  case  it  will  have  a  right  to 
claim  to  itself  the  origination  of  all  things. 
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And  farther,  the  great  antiquity  of  Nothing  is 
apparent  from  its  being  so  Yisible  in  the  accounts 
we  have  of  the  beginning  of  eyery  nation.  This  is 
very  plainly  to  be  discovered  in  the  first  pages,  and 
sometimes  books,  of  all  general  historians  ;  and,  in- 
deed, the  study  of  this  important  subject  fills  up  the 
whole  life  of  an  antiquary,  it  being  always  at  the 
bottom  of  his  inquiry,  and  is  commonly  at  last  dis- 
covered by  him  with  infinite  labour  and  pains. 


SECTION   II. 

Of  the  nature  of  Nothing. 
Another  falsehood  which  we  must  detect  in  the 
pursuit  of  this  essay  is  an  assertion  "  That  no  one 
can  have  an  idea  of  Nothing  :"  but  men  who  thus 
confidently  deny  us  this  idea  either  grossly  deceive 
themselves,  or  would  impose  a  downright  cheat  on 
the  world  ;  for,  so  far  from  having  none,  I  believe 
there  are  few  who  have  not  many  ideas  of  it ;  though 
perhaps  they  may  mistake  them  for  the  idea  of 
Something. 

For  instance,  is  there  any  one  who  hath  not  an 
idea  of  immaterial  substance'?*  Now  what  is  imma- 
terial substance  more  than  Nothing  1  But  here  we  are 
artfully  deceived  by  the  use  of  words  :  for,  were  we 
to  ask  another  what  idea  he  had  of  immaterial  mat- 
ter or  unsubstantial  substance,  the  absurdity  of 
afBrming  it  to  be  Something  would  shock  him,  and 
he  would  immediately  reply  it  was  Nothing. 

Some  persons  perhaps  will  say,  "  Then  we  have 
no  idea  of  it ;"  but,  as  I  can  support  the  contrary  by 
such  undoubted  authority,  I  shall,  instead  of  trying 
to  confute  such  idle  opinions  proceed  to  show,  tirst, 
what  Nothing  is ;  secondly,  I  shall  disclose  the 
various  kinds  of  Nothing;  and,  lastly,  shall  prove 
its  great  dignity,  and  that  it  is  the  end  of  everything. 

As  it  is  extremely  hard  to  define  Nothing  in  positive 
terms,  I  shall  therefore  do  it  in  negative.  Nothing 
then  is  not  Something.  And  here  I  must  object  to 
a  third  error  concerning  it,  which  is,  that  it  is  in 
no  place  ;  Avhich  is  an  indirect  way  of  depriving  it 
of  its  existence  ;  whereas  indeed  it  possesses  the 
greatest  and  noblest  place  on  this  earth,  viz.  the 
human  brain.  But  indeed  this  mistake  hath  been 
BufRciently  refuted  by  many  very  wise  men  ;  who, 
having  spent  their  whole  lives  in  the  contemplation 
and  pursuit  of  Nothing,  have  at  last  gravely  con- 
cluded— that  there  is  Nothing  in  this  world. 

Farther,  as  Nothing  is  not  Something,  so  every- 
thing which  is  not  Something  is  Nothing ;  and 
wherever  Something  is  not  Nothing  is  :  a  very  large 
allowance  in  its  favour,  as  must  appear  to  persons 
well  skilled  in  human  affairs. 

For  instance,  when  a  bladder  is  full  of  wind,  it 
is  full  of  something ;  but  when  that  is  let  out  we 
aptly  say  there  is  nothing  in  it. 

The  same  may  be  as  justly  asserted  of  a  man  as  of 
a  bladder.  However  well  he  may  be  bedaubed  with 
lace  or  with  title,  yet,  if  have  not  something  in  him, 
we  may  predicate  the  same  of  him  as  of  an  empty 
bladder. 

But  if  we  cannot  reach  an  adequate  knowledge  of 
the  true  essence  of  Nothing,  no  more  than  we  can  of 
matter,  let  us,  in  imitation  of  the  experimental  phi- 
losophers, examine  some  of  its  properties  or  acci- 
dents. 

And  here  we  shall  see  the  infinite  advantages 
which  Nothing  hath  over  Something ;  for,  while  the 

♦u*  P"^  '^'>tl'"r  would  not  be  here  understood  to  speak  against 
the  doctrine  of  immateriality,  to  which  he  is  a  heartv  well- 
wisher;  but  to  point  at  the  stupidity  of  those  who,  instead  of 
imraatenal  c««nce,  which  would  convey  a  ration:il  meaning, 
have  substituted  immaterial  suUtance.  which  is  a  contradiction 
m  terms. 


latter  is  confined  to  one  sense,  or  two  perhaps  at  the 
most.  Nothing  is  the  object  of  them  all. 

For,  first,  Nothing  may  be  seen,  as  is  plain  from 
the  relation  of  persons  who  have  recovered  from  higH 
fevers,  and  perhaps  may  be  suspected  from  some 
least  of  those  who  have  seen  apparitions,  both  oi 
earth  and  in  the  clouds.  Nay,  I  have  often  heard  it 
confessed  by  men,  when  asked  what  they  saw  at 
such  a  place  and  time,  that  they  saw  Nothing.  Ad-  j 
mitting  then  that  there  are  two  sights,  viz.  a  first 
and  second  sight,  according  to  the  firm  belief  of 
souie.  Nothing  must  be  allowed  to  have  a  very  large 
share  of  the  first,  and  as  to  the  second,  it  hath  it  all 
entirely  to  itself. 

Secondly,  Nothing  may  be  heard,  of  which  the 
same  proofs  may  be  given  as  of  the  foregoing.  The ' 
Argive  mentioned  by  Horace  is  a  strong  instance  of 
this : — 

■ •  Fuit  hand  ignobilis  Argis 

Qui  Be  credebat  miros  acediie  Tragoedos 
In  vacuo  la;tos  sessor,  Plausorque  Theatro. 

That  Nothing  may  be  tasted  and  smelt  is  not  only 
known  to  persons  of  delicate  palates  and  nostrils. 
How  commonly  do  we  hear  that  such  a  thing  smells 
or  tastes  of  nothing!  The  latter  I  have  heard  as- 
serted of  a  dish  compounded  of  five  or  six  savoury- 
ingredients.  And  as  to  the  former,  I  remember  an 
elderly  gentlewoman  who  had  a  great  antipathy  to 
the  smell  of  apples,  who,  upon  discovering  that  an 
idle  boy  had  fastened  some  mellow  apple  to  her  tail, 
contracted  a  habit  of  smelling  them  whenever  that 
boy  came  within  her  sight,  though  there  were  then 
none  within  a  mile  of  her. 

Lastly,  feeling  :  and  sure,  if  any  sense  seems  more 
particularly  the  object  of  matter  only,  which  must 
be  allowed  to  be  Something,  this  doth.  Nay, 
have  heard  it  asserted,  and  with  a  colour  of  truth, 
of  several  persons,  that  they  can  feel  nothing  but  a 
cudgel.  Notwithstanding  which,  some  have  felt  the 
motions  of  the  spirit,  and  others  have  felt  very  bit- 
terly the  misfortunes  of  their  friends,  without  en- 
deavouring to  relieve  them.  Now  these  seem  two 
plain  instances  that  Nothing  is  an  object  of  this  ' 
sense.  Nay,  I  have  heard  a  surgeon  declare,  while 
he  was  cutting  off  a  patient's  leg,  that  he  was  sure  he 
felt  Nothing. 

Nothing  is  as  well  the  object  of  our  passions  as 
our  senses.  Thus  there  are  many  who  love  Nothing, 
some  who  hate  Nothing,  and  some  who  fear  Nothing, 
&c. 

■\Ve  have  already  mentioned  three  of  the  proper- 
ties of  a  noun  to  belong  to  Nothing ;  we  shall  find 
the  fourth  likewise  to  be  as  justly  claimed  by  it, 
and  that  Nothing  is  as  often  the  object  of  the  under- 
standing as  of  the  senses. 

Indeed  some  have  imagined  that  knowledge,  with 
the  adjective  human  placed  before  it,  is  another 
word  for  Nothing.  And  one  of  the  wisest  men 
the  world  declared  he  knew  Nothing. 

But,  without  carrying  it  so  far,  this  I  believe  may 
be  allowed,  that  it  is  at  least  possible  for  a  man  to 
know  Nothing.  And  whoever  hath  read  over  many 
works  of  our  ingenious  moderns,  with  proper  at- 
tention and  emolument,  will,  I  believe,  confess  that, 
if  he  understands  them  right,  he  understands 
Nothing. 

This  is  a  secret  not  kno-svn  to  all  readers,  and  ' 
want  of  this  knoAvledge  hath  occasioned  much  puz- 
zling ;  for  where  a  book  or  chapter  or  paragraph 
hath  seemed  to  the  reader  to  contain  Nothing,  his 
modesty  hath  sometimes  persuaded  him  that  the  true 
meaning  of  the  author  hath  escaped  him,  instead  of 
concluding,  as  in  reality  the  fact  was,  that  the  author 
in  the  said  book,  &c.,  did  truly  and  bond  Jide  mean 
Nothing.     I  remember  once,  at  the  table  of  a  per- 
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son  of  great  eminence,  and  one  no  less  distinguished 
by  superiority  of  wit  than  fortune,  when  a  very  dark 
passage  was  read  out  of  a  poet  famous  for  being  so 
sublime  that  he  is  often  out  of  the  sight  of  his  reader, 
some  persons  present  declared  they  did  not  under- 
stand the  meaning.  The  gentleman  himself,  casting 
his  eye  over  the  performance,  testified  a  surprise  at 
the  dulness  of  his  company,  seeing  Nothing  could, 
he  said,  possibly  be  plainer  than  the  meaning  of  tlie 
passage  which  they  stuck  at.  This  set  all  of  us  to 
puzzling  again,  but  with  like  success ;  we  frankly 
owned  Ave  could  not  find  it  out,  and  desired  he 
Avould  explain  it.  "  Explain  it !"  said  the  gentleman, 
why,  "  he  means  Nothing." 

In  fact,  this  mistake  arises  from  a  too  vulgar  error 
among  persons  unacquainted  with  the  mystery  of 
wi'iting,  who  imagine  it  impossible  that  a  man 
should  sit  down  to  write  without  any  meaning  at  all ! 
whereas,  in  reality,  nothing  is  more  common  :  for, 
I  not  to  instance  in  myself,  who  have  confessedly  set 
!down  to  write  this  essay  with  Nothing  in  my  head, 
I'or,  which  is  much  the  same  thing,  to  write  about 
Nothing,  it  may  be  incontestably  proved,  ah  effectu, 
ithat  Nothing  is  commoner  among  the  moderns. 
;The  inimitable  author  of  a  preface  to  the  Post- 
humour  Eclogues  of  a  late  ingenious  young  gen- 
tleman says,  "  There  are  men  who  sit  down  to 
write  what  they  think,  and  others  to  think  what 
they  shall  write.  But  indeed  there  is  a  third  and 
much  more  numerous  sort,  who  never  think  either 
before  they  sit  down  or  afterwards,  and  who,  when 
they  produce  on  paper  what  was  before  in  their 
heads,  are  sure  to  produce  Nothing." 

Thus  we  have  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  the 
nature  of  Nothing,  by  showing  first,  definitively, 
what  it  is  not ;  and,  secondly,  be  describing  what  it 
is.  The  next  thing  therefore  proposed  is  to  show 
its  various  kinds. 

Now  some  imagine  these  several  kinds  diifer  in 
name  only.  But,  without  endeavouring  to  confute 
so  absurd  an  opinion,  especially  as  these  different 
kinds  of  Nothing  occur  frequently  in  the  best 
authors,  I  shall  content  myself  with  setting  them 
down,  and  leave  it  to  the  determination  of  the  dis- 
tinguished reader,  whether  it  is  probable,  or  indeed 
possible,  that  they  should  all  convey  one  and  the 
same  meaning. 

These  are.  Nothing  per  se  Nothing ;  Nothing  at 
all ;  Nothing  in  the  least ;  Nothing  in  nature  ;  No- 
thing in  the  Avorld  ;  Nothing  in  the  whole  world  ; 
Nothing  in  the  Avhole  universal  Avoi-ld.  And  per- 
haps many  others  of  which  we  say — Nothing. 

I  SECTION  III. 

|0f  the  dignity  of  Nothing ;  and  an  endeavour  to  prove  that  it 

I  is  the  end  as  well  as  beginning  of  all  things. 

Nothing  contains  so  much  dignity  as  Nothing. 
Ask  an  infamous  worthless  nobleman  (if  any  such 
be)  in  what  his  dignity  consists'?  It  may  not  be 
perhaps  consistent  with  his  dignity  to  give  you  an 
answer  :  but  suppose  he  should  be  willing  to  con- 
descend so  far,  what  could  he  in  eflPect  say  1  Should 
he  say  he  had  it  from  his  ancestors,  I  apprehend  a 
lawyer  would  oblige  him  to  prove  that  the  virtues 
to  which  this  dignity  was  annexed  descended  to 
him.  If  he  claims  it  as  inherent  in  the  title,  might 
he  not  be  told  that  a  title  originally  implied  dignity, 
as  it  implied  the  presence  of  those  virtues  to  which 
dignity  is  inseparably  annexed  ;  but  that  no  impli- 

I  cation  will  fly  in  the  face  of  downright  positive  proof 

\  to  the  contrary.  In  short,  to  examine  no  farther, 
since  his  endeavour  to  derive  it  from  any  other  foun- 

•  tain  would  be  equally  impotent,  his  dignity  arises 
from  Nothing,  and  in  reality  is  Nothing.     Yet,  that 

,  this  dignity  really  exists,  that  it  glares  in  the  eyes 


of  men,  and  produces  much  good  to  the  person  who 
wears  it,  is,  I  believe,  incontestable. 

Perhaps  this  may  appear  in  the  following  syl- 
logism. 

The  respect  paid  to  men  on  account  of  their  titles 
is  paid  at  least  to  the  supposal  of  their  superior  vir- 
tues and  abilities,  or  it  is  paid  to  Nothing. 

But  when  a  man  is  a  notorious  knave  or  fool  it  is 
impossible  there  should  be  any  such  supposal. 

The  conclusion  is  apparent. 

Now,  that  no  man  is  ashamed  of  either  paying  or 
receiving  this  respect  I  wonder  not,  since  the  great 
importance  of  Nothing  seems  I  think  to  be  pretty 
apparent :  but  that  they  should  deny  the  Deity  wor- 
shipped, and  endeavour  to  represent  Nothing  as 
Something,  is  more  worthy  reprehension.  This  is 
a  fallacy  extremely  common.  I  have  seen  a  fellow, 
whom  all  the  world  knew  to  have  Nothing  in  him, 
not  only  pretend  to  Somethimg  himself,  but  sup- 
ported in  that  pretension  by  others  who  have  been 
less  liable  to  be  deceived.  Now,  whence  can  this 
proceed  but  from  their  being  ashamed  of  Nothing  ? 
A  modesty  A'ery  peculiar  to  this  age. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  such  disguises  and  de- 
ceit, a  man  must  have  very  little  discernment  who 
can  live  long  in  courts  or  pojjulous  cities  without 
being  convinced  of  the  great  dignity  of  Nothing  ; 
and  though  he  should,  through  corruption  or  neces- 
sity, comply  with  the  vulgar  Avorship  and  adula- 
tion, he  Avill  know  to  Avhat  it  is  paid;  namely,  to 
Nothing. 

The  most  astonishing  instance  of  this  respect,  so 
frequently  paid  to  Nothing,  is  when  it  is  paid  (if  I 
may  so  express  myself)  to  something  less  than 
Nothing  ;  Avhen  the  person  who  receives  it  is  not 
only  void  of  the  quality  for  which  he  is  respected, 
but  is  in  reality  notoriously  guilty  of  the  vices 
directly  opposite  to  the  virtues  Avhose  applause  he 
receives.  This  is,  indeed,  the  highest  degree  of 
Nothing,  or  (if  I  may  be  alloAved  the  word),  the 
Nothingest  of  all  Nothings. 

Here  it  is  to  be  knoAvn  that  respect  may  be  aimed 
at  Something  and  really  light  on  Nothing.  For  in- 
stance, when  mistaking  certain  things  called  gravity, 
canting,  blustering,  ostentation,  pomp,  and  such 
like,  for  wisdom,  piety,  magnanimity,  charity,  true 
greatness,  &c.,  we  give  to  the  former  the  honour  and 
reverence  due  to  the  latter.  Not  that  I  would  be 
understood  so  far  to  discredit  my  subject  as  to  in- 
sinuate that  gravity,  canting,  &c.,  are  really  Nothing; 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  much  more  reason  to  sus- 
pect (if  we  judge  from  the  practice  of  the  Avorld) 
that  wisdom,  piety,  and  other  virtues,  have  a  good 
title  to  that  name.  But  Ave  do  not,  in  fact,  pay  our 
respect  to  the  former  but  to  the  latter  :  in  other 
words,  we  pay  it  to  that  Avhich  is  not,  and  conse- 
quently pay  it  to  Nothing. 

So  far  then  for  the  dignity  of  the  subject  on  which 
I  am  treating.  I  am  not  to  show  that  Nothing  is 
the  end  as  Avell  as  beginning  of  all  things. 

That  everything  is  resolvable,  and  will  be  re- 
solved into  its  first  principles,  will  be,  I  believe, 
readily  acknowledged  by  all  philosophers.  As,  there- 
fore, we  haAO  sufficiently  proved  the  Avorld  came 
from  Nothing,  it  foUoAvs  that  it  Avill  likeAvise  end  in 
the  same  :  but,  as  I  am  writing  to  a  nation  of  Chris- 
tians, I  have  no  need  to  be  prolix  on  this  head ; 
since  every  one  of  my  readers,  by  his  faith,  acknow- 
ledges that  the  world  is  to  have  an  end,  i.  e.  is  to 
come  to  Nothing. 

And,  as  Nothing  is  the  end  of  the  world,  so  is  it 
of  everything  in  the  world.  Ambition,  the  greatest, 
highest,  noblest,  finest,  most  heroic  and  godlike  of 
all  passions,  what  doth  it  end  in  1 — Nothing.    What 
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did  Alexander,  Csesar,  and  all  the  rest  of  that  heroic 
band  who  have  plundered  and  massacred  so  many 
millions,  obtain  by  all  their  care,  labour,  pain, 
fatigue,  and  danger? — Could  they  speak  for  them- 
selves must  they  not  own  that  the  end  of  all  their 
pursuit  was  Nothing  1  Nor  is  this  the  end  of  pri- 
vate ambition  only.  What  is  become  of  that  proud 
mistress  of  the  world — the  Caput  triumphati  orbis — 
that  Rome  of  which  her  own  flatterers  so  liberally 
prophesied  the  immortality  'I  In  what  hath  all  her 
glory  ended  .'     Surely  in  Nothing. 

Again,  what  is  the  end  of  avarice  1  Not  power, 
or  pleasure,  as  some  think  ;  for  the  miser  will  part 
with  a  shilling  for  neither  :  not  ease  or  happiness  ; 
for  the  more  he  attains  of  what  he  desires,  the  more 
uneasy  and  miserable  he  is.  If  every  good  in  this 
world  was  put  to  him,  he  could  not  say  he  pursued 
one.  Shall  we  say  then  he  pursues  misery  only  t 
That  surely  would  be  contradictory  to  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature.  May  we  not  therefore, 
nay,  must  we  not  confess,  that  he  aims  at  Nothing  "> 
especially  if  he  be  himself  unable  to  tell  us  what  is 
the  end  of  all  this  bustle  and  hurry,  this  watching 
and  toiling,  this  self-denial  and  self-constraint^ 

It  will  not,  I  apprehend,  he  sufficient  for  him  to 
plead  that  his  design  is  to  amass  a  large  fortune, 
which  he  never  can  nor  will  use  himself,  nor  would 
willingly  quit  to  any  other  person  :  unless  he  can 
show  us  some  substantial  good  which  this  fortune 
is  to  produce,  we  shall  certainly  be  justified  in 
concluding  that  his  end  is  the  same  with  that  of 
ambition. 

The  great  Mr.  Hobbes  so  plainly  saw  this,  that, 
as  he  was  an  enemy  to  that  notable  immaterial  sub- 
stance which  we  have  here  handled,  and  therefore 
unwilling  to  allow  it  the  large  province  we  have 
contended  for,  he  advanced  a  very  strange  doctrine, 
and  asserted  truly, — That  in  all  these  grand  pursuits 


the  means  themselves  were  the  end  proposed,  viz. 
to  ambition — plotting,  fighting,  danger,  difficulty, 
and  such  like :  to  avarice  —  cheating,  starving, 
watching,  and  the  numberless  painful  arts  by  which 
this  passion  proceeds. 

However  easy  it  may  be  to  demonstrate  the  ab- 
surdity of  this  opinion,  it  will  be  needless  to  my 
purpose,  since,  if  we  are  driven  to  confess  that  the 
means  are  the  only  end  attained,  I  think  we  must 
likewise  confess  that  the  end  proposed  is  absolutely 
Nothing. 

As  I  have  shown  the  end  of  our  two  greatest  and 
noblest  pursuits,  one  or  other  of  which  engages 
almost  every  individual  of  the  busy  part  of  mankind, 
I  shall  net  tire  the  reader  with  carrying  him  through 
all  the  rest,  since  I  believe  the  same  conclusion  may 
be  easily  drawn  from  them  all. 

I  shall  therefore  finish  this  Essay  with  an  infer- 
ence, which  aptly  enough  suggests  itself  from  what 
hath  been  said  :  seeing  that  such  is  its  dignity  and 
importance,  and  that  it  is  really  the  end  of  all  those 
things  which  are  supported  with  so  much  pomp  and 
solemnity,  and  looked  on  with  such  respect  and 
esteem,  surely  it  becomes  a  wise  man  to  regard 
Nothing  with  the  utmost  awe  and  adoration ;  to 
pursue  it  with  all  his  parts  and  pains  ;  and  to  sacri- 
fice to  it  his  ease,  his  innocence,  and  his  present 
happiness.  To  which  noble  pursuit  we  have  this 
great  incitement,  that  we  may  assure  ourselves  of 
never  being  cheated  or  deceived  in  the  end  proposed. 
The  virtuous,  wise,  and  learned  may  then  be  un- 
concerned at  all  the  changes  of  ministries  and  of 
government ;  since  they  may  be  well  satisfied  that, 
while  ministers  of  state  are  rogues  themselves,  and 
have  inferior  knavish  tools  to  bribe  and  reward, 
true  virtue,  wisdom,  learning,  wit,  and  integrity,  will 
most  certainly  bring  their  possessors — Nothing. 


A  CHARGE  DELIVERED  TO  THE  GRAND  JURY 

AT    THE 

SESSIONS  OF  THE  PEACE  HELD  FOR  THE  CITY  AND  LIBERTY  OF  WESTMINSTER,  &c., 
ON  THURSDAY  THE  29th  OF  JUNE,  1719. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Grand  Jury, 
There  is  no  part  in  all  the  excellent  frame  of  our 
constitution  which  an  Englishman  can,  I  think,  con- 
template with  such  delight  and  admiration — nothing 
which  must  fill  him  with  such  gratitude  to  our 
earliest  ancestors — as  that  branch  of  British  liberty 
from  which,  gentlemen,  you  derive  your  authority  of 
assembling  here  on  this  day. 

The  institution  of  juries,  gentlemen,  is  a  privilege 
which  distinguishes  the  liberty  of  Englishmen  from 
that  of  all  other  nations  ;  for,  as  we  find  no  traces 
of  this  in  the  antiquities  of  the  Jews,  or  Greeks,  or 
Romans,  so  it  is  an  advantage  which  is  at  present 
solely  confined  to  this  country  ;  not  so  much,  1  ap- 
prehend, from  the  reasons  assigned  by  Fortescue,  in 
his  book  de  Laudibus,  cap.  29,  namely,  "  because 
there  are  more  husbandmen  and  fewer  freeholders 
in  other  countries,"  as  because  other  countries  have 
less  of  freedom  than  this  ;  and,  being  for  the  most 
part  subjected  to  the  absolute  wills  of  their  governors, 
hold  their  lives,  liberties,  and  properties,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  those  governors,  and  not  under  the  pro- 
tection of  certain  laws.  In  such  countries  it  would 
be  absurd  to  look  for  any  share  of  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  people. 

And,  if  juries  in  general  be  so  very  signal  a  bless- 
ing to  this  nation,   as  Fortescue,  in  the  book  I  have 


just  cited,  thinks  it —  "  A  method,"  says  he,  "much 
more  available  and  effectual  for  the  trial  of  truth 
than  is  the  form  of  any  other  laws  of  the  world,  as  it 
is  farther  from  the  danger  of  corruption  and  subor- 
nation ;" — what,  gentlemen,  shall  we  say  of  the  in- 
stitution of  grand  juries,  by  which  an  Englishman, 
so  far  from  being  convicted,  cannot  be  even  tried, 
nor  even  put  on  his  trial  in  any  capital  case,  at  the 
suit  of  the  crown,  unless,  perhaps,  in  one  or  two 
very  special  instances,  till  twelve  men  at  the  least 
have  said  on  their  oaths  that  there  is  a  probable  cause 
for  his  accusation'?  Surely  we  may,  in  a  kind  of 
rapture,  cry  out  with  Fortescue,  speaking  of  the 
second  jury,  "  Who  then  can  unjustly  die  in  England 
for  any  criminal  offence,  seeing  he  may  have  so  many 
helps  for  the  favour  of  his  life,  and  that  none  may  ! 
condemn  him  but  his  neighbours,  good  and  lawful ' 
men,  against  whom  he  hath  no  manner  of  exception  1" 
To  trace  the  original  of  this  great  and  singular  | 
privilege,  or  to  say  when  and  how  it  began,  is  not  i 
an  easy  task  ;  so  obscure  indeed  are  the  footsteps  of 
it  through  the  first  ages  of  our  history,  that  my  lord 
Hale,  and  even  my  lord  Coke,  seem  to  have  declined 
it.  Nay,  this  latter,  in  his  account  of  his  second  or 
petty  jury,  is  very  succinct;  and  contents  himself 
with  saying,  Co.  Lit.  loo.  b.,  that  it  is  very  ancient, 
and  before  the  Conquest. 
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Spelman,  in  his  Life  of  Alfred,  lib.  ii.  page  71, 
will  have  that  prince  to  have  been  the  first  founder 
of  juries,  but  in  truth  they  are  much  older,  and  very 
probably  had  some  existence  even  among  the  Britons. 
The  Normans  likewise  had  anciently  the  benefit  of 
juries,  as  appears  in  the  Custumier  de  Normandy; 
and  something  like  grand  juries  too  we  find  in  that 
book  under  the  title  Suit  de  Murdyr. 

Bracton,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henrj-  III.,  in 
his  book  de  Corona,  cap.  1,  gives  a  plain  account  of 
this  matter  ;  and  by  him  it  appears  that  the  grand 
juries  before  the  justices  in  eyre  differed  very  little 
at  that  time  from  what  they  now  are  before  justices 
assigned  to  keep  the  peace,  oyer  and  terminer,  and 
gaol-delivery,  unless  in  the  manner  of  choosing  them, 
and  unless  in  one  other  respect ;  there  being  then  c 
grand  jury  sworn  for  every  hundred,  whereas,  at  pre- 
sent, one  serves  for  the  whole  county,  liberty,  &c. 

But  before  this  time  our  ancestors  were  sensible  of 
the  great  importance  of  this  privilege,  and  extremely 
jealous  of  it,  as  appears  by  the  twenty-ninth  chapter 
of  the  great  charter,  granted  by  king  John,  and  con- 
firmed by  Henry  III.  For  thus  my  lord  Coke,  2  In- 
Btit.  46,  expounds  that  chapter  : — Nullus  liber  homo 
capiatur,  &c.  "  No  man  shall  be  taken,  that  is," 
says  he,  "  restrained  of  liberty,  by  petition  or  sug- 
gestion to  the  king  and  his  council,  unless  it  be  by 
indictment  or  presentment  of  good  and  lawful  men, 
where  such  deeds  be  done." 

And  so  just  a  value  have  our  ancestors  always  set 
on  this  great  branch  of  our  liberties,  and  so  jealous 
have  they  been  of  any  attempt  to  diminish  it,  that 
when  a  commission  to  punish  rioters  in  a  summary 
way  was  awarded,  in  the  secor  i  year  of  Richard  II., 
"  it  was,"  says  Mr.  Lambard  in  his  Eirenarcha,  fol. 
305,  "  even  in  the  self-same  year  of  the  same  king, 
resumed,  as  a  thing  over  hard,"  says  that  writer,  "to 
be  borne,  that  a  freeman  should  be  imprisoned 
without  an  indictment,  or  other  trial,  by  his  peers,  as 
Magna  Charta  speaketh  ;  until  that  the  experience 
of  greater  evils  had  prepared  and  made  the  stomach 
of  the  commonwealth  able  and  fit  to  digest  it." 

And  a  hard  morsel  surely  it  must  have  been, 
when  the  commonwealth  could  not  digest  it  in  that 
turbulent  reign,  which,  of  all  others  in  our  history, 
seems  to  have  affbrded  the  most  proper  ingredients 
to  make  it  palatable  ;  in  a  reign,  moreover,  when 
the  commonwealth  seemed  to  have  been  capable  of 
swallowing  and  digesting  almost  anything  ;  when 
judges  were  so  prostituted  as  to  acknowledge  the 
king  to  be  above  the  law  ;  and  when  a  parliament, 
which  even  Echard  censures,  and  for  which  Mr. 
Rapin,  with  a  juster  indignation,  tells  us  he  knows 
no  name  odious  enough,  made  no  scruple  to  sacrifice 
to  the  passions  of  the  king  and  his  ministers  the 
lives  of  the  most  distinguished  lords  of  the  kingdom, 
as  well  as  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  people. 
Even  in  that  reign,  gentlemen,  our  ancestors  could 
not,  as  Mr.  Lambard  remarks,  be  brought  by  any 
necessity  of  the  times  to  give  up,  in  any  single  in- 
stance, this  their  invaluable  privilege. 

Another  considerable  attempt  to  deprive  the  sub- 
ject of  the  benefit  of  grand  juries  was  made  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  Henry  VII.  The  pretence  of  this 
act  of  parliament  was  the  wilful  concealment  of  grand 
jurors  in  their  inquests  ;  and  by  it  "  power  was  given 
to  the  justices  of  assize  in  their  sessions,  and  to  the 
justices  of  peace  in  every  county,  upon  information 
for  the  king,  to  hear  and  determine  all  ofiences  and 
contempts  (saving  treason,  murder,  or  felony)  by  any 
person  against  the  effect  of  any  statute." 

My  lord  Coke,  in  his  4th  Institute,  fol.  40,  sets 
forth  this  act  at  large,  not  as  a  law  which  in  his  time 
had  any  force,  but  in  tcrrorem ;  and,  as  he  himself 


says,  that  the  like  should  never  be  attempted  in  any 
future  parliament. 

"  This  act,"  says  lord  Coke,  "  had  a  fair  flatter- 
ing preamble,  but  in  the  execution  tended  diame- 
trically contrary ;  viz.  to  the  high  displeasure  of  Al- 
mighty God,  and  to  the  great  let,  nay,  the  utter  sub- 
version, of  the  common  law ;  namely,  by  depriving 
the  subject  of  that  great  privilege  of  being  indicted 
and  tried  by  a  jury  of  their  countrymen." 

By  pretext  of  this  lav/,  says  the  great  writer  I 
have  just  cited,  Empson  and  Dudley  did  commit  upon 
the  subject  insufferable  pressures  and  oppressions. 
And  we  read  in  history  that,  soon  after  the  act  took 
place,  sir  William  Capel,  alderman  of  London,  who 
was  made  the  first  object  of  its  tyranny,  was  fined 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  pounds,  sixteen  hund- 
red of  which  he  actually  paid  to  the  king,  by  way  of 
composition.  A  vast  sum,  in  those  days,  to  be  im- 
posed for  a  crime  so  minute  that  scarce  any  notice  is 
taken  of  it  in  history. 

Our  ancestors,  however,  bore  not  long  this  inva- 
sion on  their  liberties  ;  for  in  the  very  first  year  of 
king  Henry  VIII.  this  flagitious  act  was  repealed, 
and  the  advisers  of  all  the  extortions  committed  by  it 
were  deservedly  sacrificed  to  the  public  resentment. 

Gentlemen,  I  shall  mention  but  two  more  attacks 
on  this  most  valuable  of  all  our  liberties  ;  the  first  of 
which  was  indeed  the  greatest  of  all — I  mean  that 
cursed  court  of  star-chamber,  which  was  erected 
under  the  same  king. 

I  shall  not  before  you,  gentlemen,  enter  into  a 
contest  with  my  lord  Coke  whether  this  court  had 
a  much  older  existence,  or  whether  it  first  began 
under  the  statute  of  3  Henry  VII.  For  my  part,  I 
clearly  think  the  latter. 

I.  Because  the  statute  which  erects  it  mentions  no 
such  court  as  then  existing,  and  most  manifestly 
speaks  the  language  of  creation,  not  of  confirmation. 

II.  Because  it  was  expressly  so  understood  by  the 
judges  within  five  years  after  the  statute  was  made, 
as  appears  by  the  year-book  of  8  Henry  VII.  Pasck. 
fol.  13,  Plac.  7. 

Lastly,  because  all  our  historians  and  law-Avriters 
before  that  time  are  silent  concerning  any  such 
court ;  for  as  to  the  records  and  acts  of  parliament 
cited  by  my  lord  Coke,  they  are  most  evidently  to  be 
applied  only  to  the  king  and  council,  to  whom,  in 
old  time,  complaints  were,  in  very  extraordinary 
cases,  preferred. 

This  old  court,  my  lord  Coke  himself  confesses,  sat 
very  rarely  ;  so  rarely  indeed,  that  there  are  no  traces 
left  of  its  proceedings,  at  least  of  any  such  as  were 
afterwards  had  under  the  authority  of  the  statute. 
Had  this  court  had  an  original  existence  in  the  con- 
stitution, I  do  not  see  why  the  great  lawyer  is  so 
severe  against  the  beforementioned  act  of  the 
eleventh  of  Henry  VII.  or  how  he  can,  with  any 
propriety,  call  the  liberty  of  being  accused  and  tried 
only  by  juries  the  birthright  of  an  English  sub- 
ject. 

The  other  instance  was  that  of  the  high  commis- 
sion court,  instituted  by  parliament  in  the  first  year 
of  queen  Elizabeth. 

This  act  likewise  pretends  to  refer  to  an  authority 
in  being.  The  title  of  it  is,  "  An  act  restoring  to 
the  crown  the  ancient  jurisdiction,"  &c.  By  which, 
saith  lord  Coke,  4  Inst.  325,  the  nature  of  the  act 
doth  appear,  viz.  that  it  is  an  act  of  restitution. 

And  hence  the  court  of  common  pleas,  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  well  argued  that,  the  act  being  meant  to 
restore  to  the  crown  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, the  commissioners  could  derive  no  other 
power  from  it  than  before  belonged  to  that  ecclesias- 
tical j  urisdiction. 
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But,  however  necessary,  as  my  lord  Coke  says, 
4  Inst.  326,  this  act  miglit  have  been  at  its  first  crea- 
tion, or  however  tlie  intention  of  the  legislature 
might  have  been  to  restrain  it,  either  as  to  time  or 
persons,  certain  it  is,  that  the  commissioners  ex- 
tended its  jurisdiction  in  many  cases  to  the  great 
grievance  of  the  subject,  and  to  the  depriving  them 
of  that  privilege  -which  I  have  just  mentioned  to  be 
the  birthright  of  an  Englishman. 

Tiie  uses  made  of  these  courts,  and  particularly 
under  that  unhappy  prince  Charles  I.,  need  not  be 
mentioned.  They  are  but  too  well  known.  Let  it 
suffice,  that  the  spirit  of  our  ancestors  at  last  pre- 
vailed over  these  invasions  of  tlieir  liberties,  and 
these  courts  M'ere  for  ever  abolished. 

-And,  gentlemen,  if  we  have  just  reason  to  admire 
the  great  bravery  and  steadiness  of  those  our  ances- 
tors, in  defeating  all  the  attempts  of  tyranny  against 
this  excellent  branch  of  our  constitution,  we  shall 
have  no  less  reason,  I  apprehend,  to  extol  that  great 
wisdom  which  they  have  from  time  to  time  demon- 
strated in  well  ordering  and  regulating  their  juries, 
60  as  to  preserve  them  as  clear  as  possible  from  all 
danger  of  corruption.  In  this  light,  gentlemen,  we 
ought  to  consider  the  several  laws  by  which  the 
morals,  the  cliaracter,  the  substance,  and  good  de- 
meanor of  jurors  are  regulated.  These  jurors, 
gentlemen,  must  be  good  and  lawful  men,  of  repu- 
tation and  substance  in  their  country,  chosen  at  the 
nomination  of  neither  party,  absolutely  disinterested 
and  indifferent  in  the  cause  which  they  are  to  try. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  excellence  of  our  constitution, 
and  the  great  wisdom  of  our  laws,  which  Fortescue, 
my  lord  Coke,  and  many  other  great  writers,  have  so 
highly  extolled,  is  in  no  one  instance  so  truly  ad- 
mirable as  in  tliis  institution  of  our  juries. 

I  hope,  gentlemen,  I  shall  not  be  thought  imper- 
tinent in  having  taken  up  so  much  of  your  time  to 
show  you  the  great  dignity  and  importance  of  that 
office  which  you  are  now  assembled  here  to  execute ; 
the  duties  of  which  it  is  incumbent  on  me  concisely 
to  open  to  you  ;  and  this  I  shall  endeavour  in  the 
best  manner  I  anl  able. 

The  duty,  gentlemen,  of  a  grand  juror,  is  to  in- 
quire of  all  crimes  and  misdemeanors  whatsoever 
which  have  been  committed  in  the  county  or  liberty 
for  which  he  serves  as  a  grand  juror,  and  which  are 
anywise  cognisable  by  the  court  in  which  he  is 
sworn  to  inquire. 

And  this  inquiry  is  in  a  twofold  manner,  by  way 
of  indictment  and  by  way  of  presentment. 

Which  two  words  Mr.  Lambard,  fol.  461,  thus 
explains : — 

"A  presentment,"  says  he,  "  I  take  to  be  a  mere  de- 
termination of  the  jurors  themselves  ;  and  an  indict- 
ment is  the  verdict  of  the  jurors,  grounded  upon  the 
accusation  of  a  third  person  ;  so  that  a  presentment 
is  but  a  declaration  of  the  jurors,  without  any  bill 
offered  before  ;  and  an  indictment  is  tlieir  finding  a 
bill  of  accusation  to  be  true." 

The  usual  method  of  charge  hath  been  to  run  over 
the  several  articles,  or  heads  of  crimes,  which  might 
possibly  become  subject  to  the  inquiry  of  the  grand 
jury. 

This  we  find  in  Bracton,  who  writ  so  long  ago  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  was  the  practice  of  the 
justices  in  eyre,  1.  iii.  c.  1.  And  my  lord  Coke 
says,  4  Inst.  183,  that  the  charge  to  be  given  at  the  ses- 
sions of  the  peace  consisteth  of  two  parts — laws  eccle- 
siastical for  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  laws  civil  and 
temporal  for  the  peace  of  the  land.  And  Mr.  Lamb- 
bard,  in  his  Eirenarclia,  gives  the  whole  form  of  the 
charge  at  length,  in  which  he  recapitulates  every  ar- 
ticle which  was  atthattimeinquirableinthe  sessions. 


But,  gentlemen,  I  think  I  may  be  excused  at  pre- 
sent from  taking  up  so  much  of  your  time  ;  for 
though  we  are  assembled  to  exercise  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  very  ancient  and  honourable  liberty,  yet,  as 
there  is  another  sessions  of  justices  within  th  it 
county  of  which  this  liberty  is  a  part,  before  whom 
indictments  for  all  crimes  of  the  deeper  die  are 
usually  preferred,  it  seems  rather  to  savour  of  osten- 
tation than  utility  to  run  over  those  articles  which 
ill  great  probability  will  not  come  before  you. 

And,  indeed,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  law  in 
these  matters  is  not  necessary  to  a  grand  juror  ;  for 
in  all  cases  of  indictments,  whether  for  a  greater  or 
lesser,  a  public  or  private  crime,  the  business  of  a 
grand  jury  is  only  to  attend  to  the  evidence  for  the 
king  ;  and  if  on  that  evidence  there  shall  appear  a 
probable  cause  for  the  accusation,  tliey  are  to  find 
the  bill  true,  without  listeniug  to  any  circumstances 
of  defence,  or  to  any  matter  of  law. 

And  therefore,  my  lord  Hale,  vol.  ii.  fol.  158, 
puts  this  case :  "  If  A.  be  killed  by  B.,  so  that  the 
person  of  the  slayer  and  slain  be  certain,  and  a  bill 
of  murder  be  presented  to  the  grand  jury,  regularly 
they  ought  to  find  the  bill  for  murder,  and  not  for 
manslaughter,  or  se  defendendo ;  because  otherwise 
offences  may  be  smothered  without  due  trial ;  and 
when  the  party  comes  on  his  trial  the  whole  fact 
will  be  examined  before  the  court  and  the  petty 
jury  ;  for  if  a  man  kills  B.  in  his  own  defence,  or 
per  infortunium,  or  possibly  in  executing  the  process 
of  law  upon  an  assault  made  upon  him,  or  in  his 
own  defence  on  the  highway,  or  in  defence  of  his 
house  against  those  that  come  to  rob  him  (in  which 
three  last  cases  it  is  neither  felony  nor  forfeiture, 
but,  upon  not  guilty  pleaded,  he  ought  to  be  ac- 
quitted) ;  yet,  if  the  grand  inquest  find  an  ignoramus 
upon  the  bill,  or  find  the  special  matter,  whereby 
the  prisoner  is  dismissed  and  discharged,  lie  may 
nevertheless  be  indicted  for  murder  seven  years 
after ;"  whereas,  if  upon  a  proper  finding  he  had 
been  acquitted,  he  could  never  afterwards  be  again 
arraigned  without  having  the  plea  of  autrefoits 
acquit. 

This  doctrine  of  the  learned  chief  justice  you  will 
apply  to  whatever  case  may  come  before  you  ;  for 
Avherever  you  shall  find  probable  cause,  upon  the 
oaths  of  the  king's  witnesses,  you  will  not  discharge 
your  office  Avithout  finding  the  bill  to  be  true,  show- 
ing no  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  crime  or  tlie 
degree  of  the  guilt ;  which  are  matters  proper  for 
the  cognisance  and  determination  of  the  court  only. 

I  must  not,  however,  omit,  on  the  authority  of 
the  last-mentioned  judge,  H.  P.  C.  ii.  157,  "  that  if, 
upon  the  hearing  the  king's  evidence,  or  upon  your 
own  knowledge  of  the  incredibility  of  the  witnesses, 
you  shall  be  dissatisfied,  you  may  then  return  the 
bill  ignoramus." 

It  is  true  my  lord  Hale  confines  this  to  indict- 
ments for  capital  offences  ;  but  I  see  no  reason  why 
it  may  not  be  extended  to  any  indictment  whatever. 

One  caution  more  occurs  on  this  head  of  indict- 
ment ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  secrecy.  To  have  re- 
vealed the  king's  counsel  disclosed  to  the  grand 
jurors  was  formerly  taken  to  be  felony  ;  nay,  justice 
Shard,  in  the  27th  year  of  the  book  of  assizes, 
Placit.  63,  doubted  whether  it  was  not  treason  ;  and 
though  at  this  day  the  law  be  not  so  severe,  yet  is 
this  still  a  very  great  misdemeanor,  and  finable  as 
such,  and  is  moreover  a  manifest  breach  of  your  oath. 

I  come  now,  gentlemen,  to  the  second  branch  of 
your  duty,  namely,  that  of  presenting  all  oftences 
M'hich  shall  come  to  your  knowledge. 

And  this  is  much  more  painful  and  of  greater 
difficulty  than  the  former ;  for  here  you  are  obliged, 
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without  any  direct  accusation,  to  inform  yourselves 
as  well  as  is  possible  of  the  truth  of  the  fact,  and  in 
some  measure  likewise  to  be  conusant  of  those  laws 
which  subject  offences  to  your  presentment. 

Upon  this  head,  therefore,  I  shall  beg  leave  to 
remind  you  of  those  articles  which  seem  to  be  most 
worthy  of  your  inquiry  at  this  time  ;  for  indeed  it 
would  be  useless  and  tedious  to  enumerate  the 
whole  catalogue  of  misdemeanors  tliat  are  to  be 
found  in  our  statutes  ;  many  of  which,  though  still  in 
force,  are,  by  tlie  changes  of  times  and  fashions,  be- 
come antiquated,  and  of  little  use.  Cessante  ratione 
legis,  cessat  et  ipsa  lex;  and  there  are  some  ac- 
cidental and  temporary  evils  which  at  particular 
seasons  have,  like  an  epidemic  distemper,  affected 
society,  but  have  afterwards  disappeared,  or  at  least 
made  very  faint  efforts  to  corrupt  the  public  morals. 
The  laws  made  to  suppress  such,  though  very 
wholesome  and  necessary  at  the  time  of  their  crea- 
tion, become  obsolete  with  the  evil  which  occasioned 
them,  and  which  they  were  intended  to  cure.  But, 
gentlemen,  there  are  evils  of  a  more  durable  kind, 
which  rather  resemble  chronical  than  epidemic  dis- 
eases ;  and  which  have  so  inveterated  themselves  in 
the  blood  of  the  body  politic,  that  they  are  perhaps 
never  to  be  totally  eradicated.  These  it  will  be  al- 
ways the  duty  of  the  magistrate  to  palliate  and  keep 
down  as  much  as  possible.  And  these,  gentlemen, 
are  the  misdemeanors  of  which  you  are  to  present  as 
many  as  come  to  your  knowledge. 

And  first,  gentlemen,  I  will  remind  you  of  pre- 
senting all  offences  committed  immediately  against 
the  Divine  Being ;  for,  though  all  crimes  do  include  in 
them  some  degree  of  sin,  and  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  offences  against  the  Almighty,  yet  there 
are  some  more  directly  levelled  at  his  honour,  and 
which  the  temporal  laws  do  punish  as  such. 

And  1.  All  blasphemous  expressions  against  any 
one  of  the  Sacred  Persons  in  the  Trinity  are  severely 
punishable  by  the  common  law ;  for,  as  my  lord 
Hale  says,  in  Taylor's  case,  1  Vent.  293.  3  Keb. 
607.  621.  S.C.,  "  Such  kind  of  wicked  blasphemous 
words  are  not  only  an  offence  against  God  and  reli- 
gion, but  a  crime  against  tlie  laws,  state,  and 
government ;"  and  in  that  case  the  defendant  for 
blasphemy,  too  horrible  indeed  to  be  repeated,  was 
sentenced  to  stand  three  times  in  the  pillory,  to  pay 
1  great  fine,  and  to  find  security  for  his  good  beha- 
viour during  life. 

In  like  manner,  all  scandalous  and  contemptuous 
ivords  spoken  against  our  holy  religion  are  by  the 
ivisdom  of  the  common  law  made  liable  to  an  in- 
lictment;  for  "Christianity"  (says  that  excellent 
:hief-justice,  in  the  case  I  have  just  cited)  "  is  par- 
;el  of  the  laws  of  England ;  therefore  to  reproach 
he  christian  religion  is  to  speak  in  subversion  of 
he  law."  And  to  the  same  purpose  is  Atwood's 
sase,  in  Cro.  Jac.  421,  where  one  was  indicted  be- 
"ore  the  justices  of  peace  for  saying  that  the  religion 
low  professed  was  a  new  religion  within  fifty  years, 
fee.  For  as  to  the  doubt  concerning  the  high  com- 
nissioners  started  in  that  case,  and  then,  as  it  ap- 
pears, overruled,  that  is  now  vanished. 
I  Nor  are  our  statutes  silent  concerning  this  dread- 
lUl  off"ence  ;  particularly  by  1  Eliz.  c.  2.  sect.  9,  a 
evere  punishment  is  enacted  for  any  person  who 
ihall,  in  any  interludes,  plays,  songs,  rhymes,  or  by 
ither  open  words,  declare  or  speak  anything  in 
ierogation,  depraving  or  despising  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  &c. 

Mr.  Lambard,    I  find,   mentions   this   act  in   his 

•harge,  though  the  execution  of  it  be  in  the  counties 

Confined  to  the  justices  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and 

I  i»f  assize ;  but  the  22d  sect,  of  the  statute  seems  to 


give  a  clear  jurisdiction  to  this  court  at  two  of  our 
quarter-sessions. 

The  last  offence  of  this  kind  which  the  wicked 
tongue  of  man  can  commit  is  by  profane  cursing 
and  swearing.  This  is  a  sin  expressly  against  the 
law  delivered  by  God  himself  to  the  Jews,  and  which 
is  as  expressly  prohibited  by  our  blessed  Saviour  in 
his  sermon  on  the  mount. 

Many  statutes  have  been  made  against  this  offence ; 
and  by  the  last  of  these,  whicli  was  enacted  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  the  present  king,  every  day- 
labourer,  common  soldier,  common  sailor,  and  com- 
mon seaman,  forfeits  one  shilling ;  every  other  per- 
son under  the  degree  of  a  gentleman,  two  shillings ; 
and  every  person  of  or  above  that  degree,  five  shil- 
lings. 

And  in  case  any  person  shall,  after  such  convic- 
tion, offend  again,  he  forfeits  double  ;  and  for  every 
offence  after  a  second  conviction,  treble. 

Though  the  execution  of  this  act  be  intrusted  to 
one  single  magistrate,  and  no  jurisdiction,  unless  by 
appeal,  given  to  the  sessions ;  yet  I  could  not  for- 
bear mentioning  it  here,  when  I  am  speaking  in  the 
presence  of  many  peace-officers,  who  are  to  forfeit 
forty  shillings  for  neglecting  to  pvit  the  act  in  exe- 
cution. And  I  mention  it  the  rather  to  inform  them 
that,  whenever  the  offender  is  unknown  to  any  con- 
stable, petty  constable,  tithingman,  or  other  peace- 
officer,  such  constable,  &c.,  is  empowered  by  the  act, 
without  any  warrfi  t,  to  seize  and  detain  any  such 
person,  and  forthwith  to  carry  him  before  the  next 
magistrate. 

And  if  these  officers  would  faithfully  discharge  the 
duty  thus  enjoined  them,  and  which  religion  as  well 
as  the  law  requires  of  them,  our  streets  would  soon 
cease  to  resound  with  this  detestable  crime,  so  in- 
jurious to  the  honour  of  God,  so  directly  repugnant 
to  his  positive  commands,  so  highly  offensive  to  the 
ears  of  all  good  men,  and  so  very  scandalous  to  the 
nation  in  the  ears  of  foreigners. 

Having  despatched  those  misdemeanors  (the 
principal  ones  at  least)  which  are  immediately  com- 
mitted against  God,  I  come  now  to  speak  of  those 
Avhich  are  committed  against  the  person  of  the  king, 
which  person  the  law  wisely  holds  to  be  sacred. 

Besides  those  heinous  offences  against  this  sacred 
person  which  are  punished  ultimo  supplicio,  there  are 
many  articles,  some  of  which  involve  the  criminal 
in  the  guilt  of  prmniunire,  and  others  are  considered 
in  law  as  misprisions  or  contempts.     The  former  of 
these  is  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Hawkins,  in  his  Pleas  of 
the  Crown,  divided  into  two  general  heads,  viz. — 
Into  offences  against  the  crown  ; 
And  offences  against  the  authority  of  the  king 
and  parliament. 
Under  the  former  head  he  enumerates  nine  seve- 
ral articles  ;  but  as  these  chiefly  relate  to  such  inva- 
sions of  the  royal  prerogative  as  were  either  made 
in  popish  ages  in  favour  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  or 
in  those  times  which  bordered  on  the  reformation  in 
favour  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  are  not  practised, 
at  least  not  openly  practised,  in  these  days,   I  shall 
have  no  need  to  repeat  them  here. 

Under  the  latter  head  he  mentions  only  one,  which 
was  enacted  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  6  Ann.  c.7: 
"  If  any  person  shall  maliciously  and  directly,  by 
preaching,  teaching,  or  advised  speaking,  declare, 
maintain,  and  affirm,  that  the  pretended  prince  of 
Wales  hath  any  right  or  title  to  the  crown  of  these 
realms  ;  or  that  any  other  person  or  persons  hath  or 
have  any  right  or  title  to  the  same,  otherwise  than 
according  to  the  acts  of  settlement ;  or  that  the  kings 
or  queens  of  this  realm,  with  the  authority  of  par- 
liament,   are  not  able  to  make  laws  to  limit   the 
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crowu  and  the  descent,  &c.,  thereof,  shall  incur  a 
praemunire." 

A  most  wholesome  and  necessary  law.  And  yet 
so  mild  hath  been  our  government,  that  I  remember 
no  one  instance  of  putting  it  in  execution. 

Misprisions  or  contempts  are  against  the  king's 
prerogative,  against  his  title,  or  against  his  sacred 
person  or  government. 

Under  these  heads  will  fall  any  act  of  public  and 
avowed  disobedience  ;  any  denying  his  most  just 
and  lawful  title  to  the  crown  ;  any  overt  act  which 
directly  tends  to  encourage  or  promote  rebellion  or 
sedition  ;  all  false  rumours  against  his  majesty  or 
his  councils  ;  all  contemptuous  language  concerning 
his  sacred  person,  by  cursing,  reviling  him,  &c.,  or 
by  uttering  anything  which  manifests  an  intention 
of  lessening  that  esteem,  awe,  and  reverence,  which 
subjects  ought  to  bear  to  the  best  of  princes. 

These  are  offences,  gentlemen,  which  I  must  ear- 
nestly recommend  to  your  inquiry.  This,  gentle- 
men, is  your  duty  as  grand  jurors  ;  and  it  must  be  a 
most  pleasing  task  to  you  as  you  are  Englishmen ; 
for,  in  proportion  as  you  love  and  esteem  your  liber- 
ties, you  will  be  fired  with  love  and  reverence  towai-d 
a  prince  under  whose  administration  you  enjoy  them 
in  the  fullest  and  amplest  manner. 

Believe  me,  gentlemen,  notwithstanding  all  which 
the  malice  of  the  disappointed,  the  madness  of  re- 
publicans, or  the  folly  of  Jacobites,  may  insinuate — 
there  is  but  one  method  to  maintain  the  liberties  of 
this  country  ;  and  that  is,  to  maintain  the  crown  on 
the  heads  of  that  family  which  now  happily  enjoys  it. 

If  ever  subjects  had  reason  to  admire  the  justice 
of  that  sentiment  of  the  poet  Claudian,  "  That 
liberty  never  flourishes  so  happily  as  under  a  good 
king,"  we  have  reason  at  present  for  that  admiration. 

I  am  afraid,  gentlemen,  this  word  liberty,  though 
so  much  talked  of,  is  but  little  understood.  What 
other  idea  can  we  have  of  liberty  than  that  it  is  the 
enjoyment  of  our  lives,  our  persons,  and  Our  pro- 
perties in  security ;  to  be  free  masters  of  ourselves 
and  our  possessions,  as  far  as  the  known  laws  of  our 
country  will  admit ;  to  be  liable  to  no  pvuiishment, 
no  confinement,  no  loss,  but  what  those  laws  subject 
us  to  1  Is  there  any  man  ignorant  enough  to  deny 
that  this  is  the  description  of  a  free  people  1  or  base 
enough  to  accuse  me  of  panegyric  when  I  say  this 
is  our  present  happy  condition'? 

But  if  the  blessing  of  liberty,  like  that  of  health, 
be  not  to  be  perceived  by  those  who  enjoy  it,  or  at 
least  must  be  illustrated  by  its  opposite,  let  us  com- 
pare our  own  condition  with  that  of  other  countries  ; 
of  those  whose  polity  some  among  us  pretend  so 
much  to  admire,  and  whose  government  they  seem 
so  ardently  to  affect.  Lettres  de  cachet,  bastiles, 
and  inquisitions  may,  perhaps,  give  us  a  livelier  sense 
of  a  just  and  mild  administration  than  any  of  the 
blessings  we  enjoy  under  it. 

Again,  gentlemen,  let  vis  compare  the  present 
times  with  the  past.  And  here  I  need  not  resort 
back  to  those  distant  ages  when  our  unhappy  fore- 
fathers petitioned  their  conqueror  "  that  he  would  not 
make  them  so  miserable,  nor  be  so  severe  to  them,  as 
to  judge  them  by  a  law  they  understood  not."  These 
are  the  very  words,  as  we  find  them  preserved  in 
Daniel ;  in  return  to  which,  the  historian  informs 
ui,  nothing  was  obtained  but  fair  promises.  I  shall 
not  dwell  here  on  the  tyranny  of  bis  immediate  suc- 
cessor, of  whom  the  same  historian  records,  that, 
"seeking  to  establish  absolute  power  by  force,  he 
made  both  himself  and  his  people  miserable." 

I  need  not,  gentlemen,  here  remind  you  of  the 
oppressions  under  which  our  ancestors  have  groaned 
in  many  other  reigns,  to  shake  off  which  the  sword 


of  civil  war  was  first  drawn  in  the  reign  of  king 
John,  which  was  not  entirely  sheathed  during  many 
successive  generations. 

I  might,  perhaps,  have  a  fairer  title  to  your  pa- 
tience in  laying  open  the  tyrannical  proceedings  of 
latter  times,  while  the  crown  was  possessed  by  four 
successive  princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  But  this, 
gentlemen,  would  be  to  trespass  on  your  patience 
indeed  ;  for  to  mention  all  their  acts  of  absolute 
power,  all  their  attempts  to  subvert  the  liberties  of 
this  nation,  would  be  to  relate  to  you  the  history  of 
their  reigns. 

In  a  word,  gentlemen,  all  the  struggles  which  our 
ancestors  have  so  bravely  maintained  with  ambitious 
princes,  and  particularly  with  the  last-mentioned 
family,  was  to  maintain  and  preserve  to  themselves 
and  their  posterity  that  very  liberty  which  we  now 
enjoy  under  a  prince  to  whom  I  may  truly  apply 
what  the  philosopher  long  ago  said  of  virtue, —  That 
all  who  truly  know  him  must  love  him. 

The  third  general  head  of  misdemeanors,  gentle- 
men, is  of  those  which  are  committed  against  the 
subject;  and  these  may  be  divided  into  two  branches: 

Into  such  as  are  committed  against  individuals 
only ;  and  into  such  as  affect  the  public  in  general. 

The  former  of  these  will  probably  come  before 
you  by  way  of  indictment ;  for  men  are  apt  enough 
to  revenge  their  own  quarrels  ;  but  offences  in  com- 
mune nocumentum  do  not  so  certainly  find  an 
avenger ;  and  thus  those  crimes,  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  punish,  do  often  escape  with 
impunity. 

Of  these,  gentlemen,  it  may  be  therefore  proper 
to  awaken  your  inquiry,  and  particularly  of  such  as 
do  in  a  more  especial  manner  infest  the  public  at 
this  time. 

The  first  of  this  kind  is  the  offence  of  profligate 
lewdness ;  a  crime  of  a  very  pernicious  nature  to 
society,  as  it  tends  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  our 
youth,  and  is  expressly  prohibited  by  the  law  of  God, 
under  the  denunciation  of  the  severest  judgment, 
in  the  New  Testament.  Nay,  we  read  in  the  25th 
chapter  of  Numbers  the  exceeding  wrath  of  God 
against  the  children  of  Israel  for  their  fornication 
with  the  daughters  of  Moab.  Nor  did  the  plague 
which  on  that  occasion  was  sent  among  them,  and 
which  destroyed  four-and-twenty  thousand,  cease, 
till  Phineas,  the  son  of  Eleazer,  and  grandson  of 
Aaron,  had  slain  the  Israelite,  together  with  his 
harlot. 

And  this,  gentlemen,  though  a  spiritual  ofience, 
and  of  a  very  high  nature  too,  as  appears  from  what 
I  have  mentioued,  is  likewise  a  temporal  crime,  and, 
as  Mr.  Lambard  (122)  says,  against  the  peace. 

My  lord  Coke,  in  his  third  Institute,  206,  tells  us 
that  in  ancient  times  adultery  and  fornication  were 
punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  were  in- 
quirable  in  turns  and  leets.  And  in  the  year-book 
of  Hen.  VII.,  1  H.  vii.  fol.  6.  plac.  3,  we  find  the 
custom  of  London  pleaded  for  a  constable  to  seize 
a  woman  taken  in  the  act  of  adultery,  and  to  carry 
her  to  prison. 

And  though  later  times  have  given  up  this  matter 
in  general  to  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  yet  there 
are  two  species  which  remain  at  this  day  cognisable 
by  the  common  law. 

The  first  is,  any  open  act  of  lewdness  and  inde- 
cency in  public,  to  the  scandal  of  good  manners. 

And  therefore,  in  Michaelmas  term,  15  Car.  II. 
B.  R.,  sir  Charles  Sidley  was  indicted  for  having  ex- 
posed himself  naked  in  a  balcony  in  Covent-gar- 
den  to  a  great  multitude  of  people,  with  many  in- 
decent words  and  actions  ;  and  this  was  laid  to  be 
contrary  to  the  king's  peace,  and  to  the  great  scan- 
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dal  of  christianitj-.  He  confessed  the  indictment ; 
and  Siderfin,  1  Sid.  168,  who  reports  the  case,  tells 
us  that  the  court,  in  consideration  of  his  embarrassed 
fortune,  fined  him  only  two  thousand  marks,  with 
a  short  imprisonment,  and  to  he  bound  three  years 
to  his  good  behaviour.  An  infamous  punishment 
for  a  gentleman,  but  far  less  infamous  than  the  of- 
fence. If  any  facts  of  this  nature  shall  come  to 
your  knowledge,  you  will,  I  make  no  doubt,  pre- 
sent them,  without  any  respect  to  persons.  Sex  or 
quality  may  render  the  crime  more  atrocious,  and 
the  example  more  pernicious  ;  but  can  give  no  sanc- 
tion to  such  infamous  offences,  nor  will,  I  hope, 
ever  give  impunity. 

The  second  species  which  falls  under  this  head 
is  the  crime  of  keeping  a  brothel  or  bawdy-house. 
This  is  a  kind  of  common  nuisance,  and  is  punish- 
able by  the  common  law. 

It  is  true  that  certain  houses  of  this  kind,  under 
the  name  of  public  stews,  have  been  sometimes  to- 
lerated in  christain  countries,  to  the  great  scandal 
of  our  religion,  and  in  direct  contradiction  to  its 
positive  precepts ;  but  in  the  thirty-seventh  year 
of  Henry  VIII.  they  were  all  suppressed  by  pro- 
clamation. And  those  infamous  women  who  inha- 
bited them  were  not,  says  lord  Coke,  either  buried 
in  christian  burial  when  they  were  dead,  nor  per- 
mitted to  receive  the  rites  of  the  church  while  they 
lived. 

And,  gentlemen,  notwithstanding  the  favour  which 
the  law  in  many  cases  extends  to  married  women, 
yet  in  this  case  the  wife  is  equally  indictable,  and 
may  be  found  guilty  with  her  husband. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  person  be  master  or 
mistress  of  the  whole  house  ;  for  if  he  or  she  have 
only  a  single  room,  and  will  therewith. accommodate 
lewd  people  to  perpetrate  acts  of  uncleanness,  they 
may  be  indicted  for  keeping  a  bawdy-house.  And 
this  was  the  resolution  of  the  whole  court,  in  the 
Queen  and  Peirson.     Salk.  3.32. 

Nor  is  the  guilt  confined  to  those  who  keep  such 
houses  ;  those  who  frequent  them  are  no  less  liable 
to  the  censure  of  the  law.  Accordingly  we  find,  in 
the  select  cases  printed  at  the  end  of  lord  chief- 
justice  Popham's  reports,  that  a  man  was  indicted 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  at  the 
sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  town  of  Northampton, 
for  frequenting  a  suspected  bawdy-house.  And  the 
indictment  being  removed  into  the  King's  Bench, 
several  objections  were  taken  to  it,  which  were  all 
overruled,  judgment  was  given  upon  it,  and  the 
defendant  fined. 

If  you  shall  know  therefore,  gentlemen,  of  any 
such  crimes,  it  will  be  your  duty  to  present  them  to 
the  court. 

For  however  lightly  this  offence  may  be  thought 
\  or  spoken  of  by  idle  and  dissolute  persons,  it  is  a 
matter  of  serious  and  weighty  consideration.  It  is 
the  cause,  says  my  lord  Coke,  of  many  mischiefs, 
the  fairest  end  whereof  is  beggary ;  and  tends  di- 
rectly to  the  overthrow  of  men's  bodies,  to  the  wast- 
ing of  their  livelihood,  and  to  the  endangering  of 
their  souls. 

To  eradicate  this  vice  out  of  society,  however  it 
may  be  the  wish  of  sober  and  good  men,  is  perhaps 
an  impossible  attempt ;  but  to  check  its  progress, 
and  to  suppress  the  open  and  more  profligate  prac- 
tice of  it,  is  within  the  power  of  the  magistrate, 
and  it  is  his  duty.  And  this  is  more  immediately 
'incumbent  upon  us,  in  an  age  when  brothels  are 
become  in  a  manner  the  seminaries  of  education, 
and  that  especially  of  those  youths  whose  birth 
makes  their  right  institution  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  the  future  well-being   of  the   public ;  for 


whatever  may  be  the  education  of  these  youths, 
however  vitiated  and  enervated  their  minds  and 
bodies  may  be  with  vices  and  diseases,  they  are  born 
to  be  the  governors  of  our  posterity.  If,  therefore, 
through  the  egregious  folly  of  their  parents,  this 
town  is  to  be  the  school  of  such  youths,  it  behoves 
us,  gentlemen,  to  take  as  much  care  as  possible  to 
correct  tlie  morals  of  that  school. 

And,  gentlemen,  there  are  other  houses,  rather 
less  scandalous,  perhaps,  but  equally  dangerous  to 
the  society  ;  in  which  houses  the  manners  of  youth 
are  greatly  tainted  and  corrupted.  These  are  those 
places  of  public  rendezvous  where  idle  persons  of 
both  sexes  meet  in  a  very  disorderly  manner,  often 
at  improper  hours,  and  sometimes  in  disguised 
habits.  These  houses,  which  pretend  to  be  the 
scenes  of  innocent  diversion  and  amusement,  are  in 
reality  the  temples  of  iniquity.  Such  meetings  are 
contra  bonos  mores;  they  are  considered  in  law  in 
the  nature  of  a  nuisance  ;  and,  as  such,  the  keepers 
and  maintainers  of  them  may  be  presented  and 
jninished. 

There  is  great  difference,  gentlemen,  between  a 
morose  and  over-sanctified  spirit  which  excludes  all 
kind  of  diversion,  and  a  profligate  disposition  which 
hurries  us  into  the  most  vicious  excesses  of  this  kind. 
"  The  common  law,"  says  Mr.  Pulton  in  his  excel- 
lent treatise  c?e  Pace,  fol.  25  b,  "allows  many  re- 
creations, which  be  not  with  intent  to  break  or  dis- 
turb the  peace,  or  to  offer  violence,  force,  or  hurt  to 
the  person  of  any  ;  but  either  to  try  activity,  or  to 
increase  society,  amity,  and  neighbourly  friendship." 
He  there  enumerates  many  sorts  of  innocent  diver- 
sions of  the  rural  kind,  and  which  for  the  most  part 
belong  to  the  lower  sort  of  people.  For  the  upper 
part  of  mankind,  and  in  this  town,  there  are  many 
lawful  amusements,  abundantly  sufficient  for  the  re- 
creation of  any  temperate  and  sober  mind.  But, 
gentlemen,  so  immoderate  are  the  desires  of  many, 
so  hungry  is  their  appetite  for  pleasure,  that  they 
may  be  said  to  have  a  fury  after  it ;  and  diversion 
is  no  longer  the  recreation  or  amusement,  but  the 
whole  business,  of  their  lives.  They  are  not  content 
with  three  theatres,  they  must  have  a  fourth  ;  where 
the  exliibitions  are  not  only  contrary  to  law,  but 
contrary  to  good  manners,  and  where  the  stage  is 
reduced  back  again  to  that  degree  of  licentiousness 
which  was  too  enormous  for  the  corrupt  state  of 
Athens  to  tolerate ;  and  which,  as  the  Roman  poet, 
rather,  I  think,  in  the  spirit  of  a  censor  than  a  satirist, 
tells  us,  those  Athenians,  who  were  not  themselves 
abused,  took  care  to  abolisli,  from  their  concern  for 
the  public. 

Gentlemen,  our  newspapers,  from  the  top  of  the 
page  to  the  bottom,  the  corners  of  our  streets  up 
to  the  very  eaves  of  our  houses,  present  us  with  no- 
thing but  a  view  of  masquerades,  balls,  and  assem- 
blies of  various  kinds,  fairs,  wells,  gardens,  &c.,  tend- 
ing to  promote  idleness,  extravagance,  and  immo- 
rality among  all  sorts  of  people. 

This  fury  after  licentious  and  luxurious  pleasures 
is  grown  to  so  enormous  a  height,  that  it  may  be 
called  the  characteristic  of  the  prt  :ent  age.  And 
it  is  an  evil,  gentlemen,  of  which  it  is  neither  easy 
nor  pleasant  to  foresee  all  the  consequence^.  Many 
of  them,  however,  are  obvious  ;  and  these  are  so 
dreadful,  that  they  will,  I  doubt  not,  induce  you  to 
use  your  best  endeavours  to  check  the  farther  in- 
crease of  this  growing  mischief;  for  the  rod  of  the 
law,  gentlemen,  must  restrain  those  within  the 
bounds  of  decency  and  sobriety  who  are  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  reason,  and  superior  to  the  fear  of 
shame. 

Gentlemen  there  are  another  sort  of  these  tem- 
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pies  of  iniquity,  and  these  are  gaming-houses.  This 
vice,  gentlemen,  is  inseparable  from  a  luxurious 
and  idle  age  ;  for,  while  luxury  produces  want,  idle- 
ness forbids  honest  labour  to  supplj'  it.  All  such 
houses  are  nuisances  in  the  eye  of  the  common  law ; 
and  severe  punishments,  as  well  on  those  who  keep 
them  as  on  those  who  frequent  and  play  at  them, 
are  inflicted  by  many  statutes.  Of  these  houses, 
gentlemen,  you  will,  I  doubt  not,  inquire  with 
great  diligence  ;  for  though  possibly  there  may  be 
some  offenders  out  of  your  reach,  yet,  if  those  within 
it  be  well  and  strictly  prosecuted,  it  may  perhaps,  in 
time,  have  some  effect  on  the  others.  Example  in 
this  case  may,  contrary  to  its  general  course,  move 
upwards  ;  and  men  may  become  ashamed  of  offend- 
ing against  those  laws  with  impunity  by  which  they 
see  their  inferiors  brought  to  punishment.  But  if 
this  eifect  should  not  be  produced,  yet,  gentlemen, 
there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  exert  your 
duty  as  far  as  you  are  able,  because  you  cannot  ex- 
tend it  as  far  as  you  desire.  And,  to  say  the  truth, 
to  prevent  gaming  among  the  lower  sort  of  people 
is  principally  the  business  of  society  ;  and  for  this 
plain  reason,  because  they  are  the  most  useful  mem- 
bers of  the  society  ;  whicli,  by  such  means,  will  lose 
the  benetit  of  their  labour.  As  for  the  rich  and 
great,  tlie  consequence  is  generally  no  other  than 
the  exchange  of  property  from  the  hands  of  a  fool 
into  those  of  a  sharper,  who  is,  perhaps,  the  more 
v\orthy  of  the  two  to  enjoy  it. 

I  will  mention  only  one  article  more,  and  that  of 
a  very  high  nature  indeed.  It  is,  gentlemen,  the 
offence  of  libelling,  which  is  punished  by  the  com- 
mon law,  as  it  tends  immediately  to  quarrels  and 
breaches  of  the  peace,  and  very  often  to  bloodshed 
and  mui-der  itself. 

The  punishment  of  this  offence,  saith  my  lord 
Coke,  is  fine  or  imprisonment  ;  and,  if  the  case  be 
exorbitant,  by  pillory  and  loss  of  ears. 

And,  gentlemen,  even  the  last  of  these  judgments 
will  appear  extremely  mild,  if  we  consider,  in  the 
first  place,  the  atrocious  temper  of  mind  from  which 
this  proceeds. 

Mr.  Pulton,  in  the  beginning  of  his  treatise  de 
Pace,  says  of  a  libeller,  "  that  he  is  a  secret  cankei-, 
which  concealeth  his  name,  hideth  himself  in  a  cor- 
ner, and  privily  stingeth  his  neighbour  in  his  fame, 
reputation,  and  credit ;  who  neither  knows  from 
whom  nor  from  what  cause  he  reeeiveth  his  blows, 
nor  hath  any  means  to  defend  himself:"  And  my 
lord  Coke,  in  his  .3th  Report  (I'-'S),  compares  him 
to  a  poisoner,  who  is  the  meanest,  the  vilest,  and 
most  dangerous  of  all  murderers.  Nor  can  I  help 
repeating  to  you  a  most  beautiful  passage  in  the  great 
orator  Demosthenes,  who  compares  this  wretch  to  a 
viper,  which  men  ought  to  crush  wherever  they  find 
him,  without  staying  till  he  bite  them. 

In  the  second  place,  if  we  consider  the  injury 
done  by  these  libellers,  it  must  raise  the  indignation 
of  evei^  honest  and  good  man  ;  for  what  is  this  but, 
as  Mr.  Pulton  says,  "a  note  of  infamy,  intended  to 
defame  the  person  at  whom  it  is  levelled,  to  tread 
his  honour  and  estimation  in  the  dust,  to  extirpate 
and  root  out  his  reputation  from  the  foce  of  the  earth, 
to  make  him  a  scorn  to  his  enemies,  and  to  be  de- 
rided and  despised  by  his  neighbours  1" 

If  praise,  and  honour,  and  reputation,  be  so  highly 
esteemed  by  the  greatest  and  best  of  men,  that  they 
are  often  the  only  rewards  which  they  propose  to 
themselves  from  the  noblest  actions ;  if  there  be 
nothing  too  difficult,  too  dangerous,  or  too  disagree- 
able for  men  to  encounter,  in  order  to  acquire  and 
preserve  these  rewards ;  what  a  degree  of  wicked- 
ness and  barbarity  must  it  be,  unjustly  and  wantonly 


to  strip  men  of  that  on  which  they  place  so  high  a 
value  1 

Nor  is  reputation  to  be  considered  as  a  chimerical 
good,  or  as  merely  the  food  of  vanity  and  ambition. 
Our  worldly  interests  are  closely  connected  with  our 
fame  by  losing  this  ;  we  are  deprived  of  the  chiet 
comforts  of  society,  particularly  of  that  which  is  most 
dear  to  us,  the  friendship  and  love  of  all  good  and 
virtuous  men.  Nay,  the  common  law  indulged  so 
great  a  privilege  to  men  of  good  reputation  in  their 
neighbourhood,  that  in  many  actions  the  defendant's 
word  was  taken  in  his  own  cause,  if  he  could  bring 
a  certain  number  of  his  neighbours  to  vouch  that 
the)'  believed  him. 

On  the  contrary,  whoever  robs  us  of  our  good 
name  doth  not  only  expose  us  to  public  contempt 
and  avoidance,  but  even  to  punishment ;  for,  by  the 
statute  34  Edward  III.  c.  1.  the  justices  of  the  peace 
are  empowered  and  directed  to  bind  all  such  as  be 
not  of  good  fame  to  their  good  behaviom",  and  if  they 
cannot  find  sufficient  sureties  they  may  be  com- 
mitted to  prison. 

Seeing,  therefore,  the  execrable  mischiefs  perpe- 
trated by  this  secret  canker,  this  viper,  this  poi- 
soner, in  society,  we  shall  not  wonder  to  hear  him 
so  severely  condemned  in  Scripture  ;  nor  that  Ari- 
stotle in  his  Politics  should  mention  slander  as  one 
of  those  great  evils  which  it  is  difficult  for  a  legisla- 
tor to  guard  against ;  that  the  Athenians  punished 
it  with  a  very  severe  and  heavy  fine,  and  the  Ro- 
mans with  death. 

But  though  the  libeller  of  private  persons  be  so 
detestable  a  vermin,  yet  is  the  offence  still  capable 
of  aggravation  when  the  poison  is  scattered  upon 
public  persons  and  magistrates.  All  such  reflections 
are,  as  my  lord  Coke  observes,  a  scandal  on  the 
government  itself;  and  such  scandal  tends  not  only 
to  the  breach  of  the  peace,  but  to  raise  seditions 
and  insurrections  among  the  whole  body  of  the 
people. 

And,  gentlemen,  the  higher  and  greater  the  ma- 
gistrates be  against  w"hom  such  slanders  are  propa- 
gated, the  greater  is  the  danger  to  the  society ;  and 
such  we  find  to  have  been  the  sense  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  the  second  year  of  Richard  II.  For  in  the 
statute  of  that  year,  chap.  5  it  is  said,  "  that  by 
such  means  discords  may  arise  between  the  lords 
and  commons,  whereof  great  peril  and  mischief 
might  come  to  all  the  realm,  and  quick  subversion 
and  destruction  of  the  said  realm."  And  of  such 
consequence  was  this  apprehended  to  be,  that  we 
find  no  less  than  four  statutes  to  prohibit  and 
punish  it ;  viz.  Westm.  1 .  c.  33  ;  2  R.  II.  c.  5  ;  12  R. 
II.  II ;  and  2  and  3  P.  &  M.  c.  12.  By  this  last 
statute  a  jurisdiction  was  given  to  the  justices  of 
peace  to  inquire  of  all  such  offences  ;  and  if  it  was  by 
book,  ballad,  letter,  or  writing,  the  offender's  right 
hand  was  to  be  stricken  off  for  the  first  offence,  and 
for  the  second  he  was  to  incur  a  prremunire. 

This  last  statute  was  afterwards  prolonged  in  the 
last  year  of  queen  Mary,  and  in  the  first  of  Elizabeth, 
during  the  life  of  that  princess,  and  of  the  heirs  of 
her  body. 

I  have  mentioned  these  laws  to  you,  gentlemen, 
to  show  you  the  sense  of  our  ancestors  of  a  crime 
which,  I  believe,  they  never  saw  carried  to  so  flagi- 
tious a  height  as  it  is  at  present  when,  to  the  shame 
of  the  age  be  it  spoken,  there  are  men  who  make  a 
livelihood  of  scandal.  Most  of  these  are  persons  of 
the  lowest  rank  and  education,  men  who,  lazily 
declining  the  labour  to  which  they  were  born  and 
bred,  save  the  sweat  of  their  brows  at  the  expense  of 
their  consciences  ;  and,  in  order  to  get  a  little  better 
livelihood,  are  content  to  get  it,   perhaps,  in  a  less 
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painful,  but  in  a  baser  way  than  the  meanest  me- 
chanic. 

Of  these,  gentlemen,  it  is  your  business  to  in- 
quire;  of  the  devisers,  of  the  writers,  of  tlie  printers, 
and  of  the  publishers  of  all  such  libels ;  and  I  do 
heartily  i-ecommend  this  inquiry  to  your  care. 

To  conclude,  gentlemen,  you  will  consider  your- 
selves as  now  summoned  to  the  execution  of  an 
office  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  well-being  of 
this  community  ;  nor  will  you,  I  am  confident,  suffer 
that  establishment,  so  wisely  and  carefully  regulated, 
and  so  stoutly  and  zealouslj'  maintained,  by  your 
wise  and  brave  ancestors,  to  degenerate  into  mere 
form  and  shadow.  Grand  juries,  gentlemen,  are  in 
reality  the  only  censors  of  this  nation.  As  such, 
the  manners  of  the  people  are  in  your  hands,  and  in 
yours  only.  You,  therefore,  are  the  only  correctors 
of  them.  If  you  neglect  your  duty,  the  certain  con- 
sequences to  the  public  are  too  apparent  ;  for,  as  in 
a   garden,  however   well  cultivated  at    first,  if  the 


weeder  s  care  be  omitted,  the  whole  must  in  time 
be  overrun  with  weeds,  and  will  resemble  the  wild- 
ness  and  rudeness  of  a  desert ;  so,  if  those  immoralities 
of  the  people,  which  will  sprout  ujj  in  the  best  con- 
stitution be  not  from  time  to  time  corrected  by  the 
hand  of  justice,  they  will  at  length  grow  up  to  the 
most  enormous  vices,  will  overspread  the  whole 
nation,  and,  in  the  end,  must  produce  a  downright 
state  of  wild  and  savage  barbarism. 

To  this  censorial  office,  gentlemen,  you  are  called 
by  our  excellent  constitution.  To  execute  this  duty 
with  vigilance,  you  are  obliged  by  the  duty  you 
owe  both  to  God  and  to  your  country.  You  are  in- 
vested with  full  power  for  the  purpose.  This  you 
have  promised  to  do,  under  the  sacred  sanction  of 
an  oath  ;  and  you  are  all  met,  I  doubt  not,  with  dis- 
position and  resolution  to  perform  it,  with  that  zeal 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  recommend,  and  which 
the  peculiar  licentiousness  of  the  age  so  strongly  re- 
quires. 
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DEDICATION  TO  THE  PUKLIC. 
Your  candour  is  desired  on  the  perusal  of  the  following  sheets, 
as  they  are  the  product  of  a  genius  that  has  long  been  your 
delight  and  entertainment.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  a 
lamp  almost  burnt  out  does  not  give  so  steady  and  uniform  a 
light  as  when  it  blazes  in  its  full  vigour ;  but  yet  it  is  well 
known  that  by  its  wavering,  as  if  struggling  against  its  own 
dissolution,  it  sometimes  darts  a  ray  as  bright  as  ever.  In  like 
manner  a  strong  and  lively  genius  will,  in  its  last  struggles, 
sometimes  mount  aloft,  and  throw  forth  the  most  striking 
marks  of  its  original  lustre. 

Wherever  these  are  to  be  found,  do  you,  the  genuine  patrons 
of  extraordinary  capacities,  be  as  liberal  in  your  ajiplauses  of 
him  who  is  now  no  more  as  you  were  of  him  whilst  he  was 
yet  amongst  you.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  in  this  little 
work  there  should  appear  any  traces  of  a  weakened  and  de- 
cayed lite,  let  your  own  imaginations  place  before  your  eyes  a 
ti-ue  picture  in  that  of  a  hand  trembling  in  almost  its  latest  hour, 
of  a  body  emaciated  with  pains,  yet  struggling  for  your  enter- 
tainment ;  and  let  this  affecting  picture  open  each  tender  heart, 
and  call  forth  a  melting  tear  to  blut  out  whatever  failings  may 
be  found  in  a  work  begun  in  pain,  and  tinished  almost  at  the 
same  period  with  life. 

It  was  thought  proper  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased  tliat 
this  little  piece  should  come  into  your  hands  as  it  came  from 
the  hands  of  tlie  author,  it  being  judged  that  you  would  be 
better  pleased  to  ha\  e  an  opportunity  of  oliserving  the  faintest 
traces  of  a  genius  you  have  long  admired  than  have  it  patched 
by  a  dilTerent  hand,  by  which  means  the  marks  of  its  tr\ie 
author  might  have  been  effaced. 

That  the  success  of  the  last  written,  though  first  published, 
volume  of  the  author's  posthumous  pieces  may  be  attended 
with  some  convenience  to  those  innocents  lie  hath  left  behind, 
will  no  doubt  be  a  motive  to  encourage  its  circubition  through 
the  kingdom,  which  will  engage  every  future  genius  to  exert 
itself  for  your  pleasure. 

The  principles  and  spirit  which  breathe  in  every  line  of  the 
small  fragment  begun  in  answer  to  lord  Bolingbroke  will  un- 
questionably be  a  sufficient  apology  for  its  publication,  although 
^ital  strength  was  wanting  to  finish  a  work  so  happily  begun 
and  so  well  designed. 


PREFACE. 
There  would  not,  perhaps,  be  a  more  pleasant  or  profitable 
study,  among  those  which  have  their  principal  end  in  amuse- 
ment, than  that  of  travels  or  voyages,   if   they  were  writ,  as 

I  they  might  be  and  ought  to  be,  with  a  joint  view  to  the  en- 
tertainment and  information  of  mankind.    If  the  conversation 

'  of  travellers  ))e  so  eagerly  sought  after  as  it  is,  we  may  believe 
their  books  will  be  still  more  agreeable  company,  as  they  will 
in  general  be  more  instructive  and  more  entertaining. 

But  when  I  say  the  conversation  of  traiellers  is  usually  so 
wplcome,  I  must  be  understood  to  mean  that  only  of  such  as 
have  had  good  sense  enough  to  apply  their  peregrinations  to 
a  proper  use,  so  as  to  acquire  from  them  a  real  and  valuable 


knowledge  of  men  and  things,  both  which  are  best  known  by 
comparison.  If  the  customs  and  manners  of  men  were  every- 
where the  same,  there  would  be  no  office  so  dull  as  that  of  a 
traveller,  for  the  ditference  in  hills,  valleys,  rivers,  in  short 
the  various  views  of  which  we  may  see  the  face  of  the  earth, 
would  scarce  afford  him  a  pleasure  worthy  of  his  labour; 
and  surely  it  would  give  him  very  little  opportunity  of  com- 
muiricatuig  any  kind  of  entertainment  or  improvement  to 
others. 

I'o  make  a  tra\eller  an  agreeable  companion  to  a  man  of 
sense,  it  is  necessary,  net  only  that  he  should  have  seen  much, 
but  that  ho  should  have  overlooked  much  of  what  he  hath  seen' 
Nature  is  not,  any  more  than  a  great  genius,  always  admiralde 
in  her  productions,  and  therelbie  the  traveller,  who  mav  be 
called  her  commentator,  should  not  e.xpect  to  find  everywhere; 
subjects  worthy  of  his  notice. 

It  is  certain,  indeed,  th;it  one  may  be  guilty  of  omission,  as 
well  as  of  the  opposite  extreme  ;  but  a  fault  on  that  side  will  be 
more  easily  pardoned,  as  it  is  better  to  be  hungry  than  sur- 
feited ;  and  to  miss  your  dessert  at  the  table  of  a  man  whose 
gardens  abound  with  the  choicest  fruits,  than  to  have  your 
taste  affronted  with  every  sort  of  trash  that  can  be  picked  up  at 
the  green-stall  or  the  wheelbarrow. 

If  we  should  carry  on  the  analogy  between  the  traveller 
and  the  commentator,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  one's  eye  a 
moment  off  from  the  laborious  much-read  doctor  Zachary  Gray, 
of  whose  redundant  notes  on  Hudibras  I  shall  only  say 'that  it 
is,  I  am  confident,  the  single  book  extant  in  which  above  five 
hundred  authors  are  quoted,  not  one  of  which  could  be  found 
in  the  collection  of  ihe  late  doctor  Mead. 

As  there  are  few  things  which  a  traveller  is  to  record,  there 
are  fewer  on  which  he  is  to  offer  his  observations  :  this  is  the 
office  of  the  reader  ;  and  it  is  so  pleasant  a  one,  that  he  seldom 
chooses  to  have  it  taken  from  him,  under  the  pretence  of  lend- 
ing him  assistance.  Some  occasions,  indeed,  there  are,  w  hen 
proper  observations  are  pertinent,  and  others  when  they  are 
necessary  ;  but  good  sense  alone  must  point  them  out.  I  shall 
lay  down  only  one  general  rule;  which  I  believe  to  be  of  uni- 
versal truth  between  relater  and  hearer,  as  it  is  between  author 
and  reader;  this  is,  that  the  latter  never  forgive  anv  oliser- 
vation  of  the  former  which  doth  not  convey  some  knowledge 
that  they  are  sensible  they  could  not  possibly  liave  attainetl  of 
themselves. 

But  all  his  pains  in  collecting  knowledge,  all  his  jtidgmentin 
selecting,  and  all  his  art  in  communicating  it,  will  not  suffice, 
unless  he  can  make  himself,  in  some  degree,  an  agreeable  as 
well  as  an  instructive  companion.  The  highe.-t  instruction  we 
can  derive  from  the  tedious  tale  of  a  dull  fellow  scarce  ever 
pays  us  lor  our  attention.  There  is  nothing.  I  think,  half  so 
valuable  as  knowledge,  and  yet  there  is  nothing  which  men 
will  give  themselves  so  little  trouble  to  attain;  unless  it  be 
perhaps,  that  lowest  degree  of  it  which  is  the  object  of  curiositv' 
and  which  hath  therefore  that  active  passion  constantly  em- 
ployed in  its  service,  This,  indeed,  it  is  in  the  power  of  every 
traveller  to  gratify;  but  it  is  the  leading  principle  in  weaW 
minds  only. 
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To  render  his  relation  agreeable  to  the  man  of  sense,  it  is 
th.'refore  necessary  that  the  voyager  should  vossess  several 
eminent  and  rare  talents  ;  so  rare  indeed,  that  it  is  almost  won- 
derful to  see  thera  ever  united  in  the  same  person 

And  if  all  these  talents  must  concur  in  tlie  relator,  they  are 
eertaiulv  in  a  more  eminent  degree  necessaiy  to  the  writer; 
for  here' the  narration  admits  of  higher  oni.meuts  of  style,  and 
every  fact  and  se.ilimeut  offers  itsell  to  the  fullest  aud  most 

deliberate  examination.  ,     ,  .   ,  i,  ^   ^     :«• 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  I  think,  somewhat  strange  if 
such  writers  as  these  should  be  found  extremely  common  ; 
since  nature  hatli  been  a  most  ijarsiinouious  distributor  ol  licr 
richest  talents,  and  hath  seldom  bestowed  inauy  on  the  same 
person  But,  on  the  other  hand,  why  there  should  scarce  exist 
a  single  writer  of  th.s  kind  worthy  our  regard :  and,  whilst 
tliere  is  no  other  branch  of  history  (for  tins  is  history)  which 
hath  not  exercised  the  greatest  pens,  why  this  a  one  should  be 
overlooked  by  all  men  of  great  genius  and  erudition,  and  de- 
livered up  to  the  Goths  and  Vandals  as  their  lawful  property, 
is  altogrther  as  diilicult  to  determine. 

And  vet  that  tliis  is  the  case,  with  some  very  few  exceptions 
is  most  manifest.  Of  these  I  shall  willingly  admit  Burnrt  and 
Addison  ;  if  the  former  was  not,  perhaps,  to  be  considered  as  a 
political  essayist,  aud  the  latter  as  a  commentator  on  the  clas- 
sics, rather  than  as  a  writer  of  travels ;  which  last  title,  per- 
haps, they  would  both  of  them  have  been  least  ambitious 
to  affect.  ,  ,      1 J   I 

Indeed,  if  these  two  and  two  or  three  more  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  mass,  there  would  remain  such  a  heap  ot 
dulness  behind  that  the  appellation  of  voyage-writer  would 
not  appear  very  desirable. 

1  am  not  here  unapprised  that  old  Homer  himself  is  by  some 
considered  as  a  vovage-writer ;  and,  inileed,  the  beginning  ot 
his  Odvssey  may  be  urged  to  countenance  tliat  opinion,  which 
I  shall'  not  controvert.  But,  whatLver  siiecies  of  writing  the 
Odyssey  is  of,  it  is  surely  at  the  head  of  that  species,  as  much 
as  the  Iliad  is  of  am.ther;  and  so  far  the  excellent  Longinus 
would  .illow,  I  believe,  at  this  day.  ,     „     ^,,    ^ 

But,  in  reality,  the  Odvssev,  the  Telemachus,  and  all  ot  that 
kind,  are  to  the  voyage-writing  I  here  intend  what  romance  is 
to  true  history,  the  'former  being  the  confounder  and  corrupter 
of  the  latter.  I  am  far  from  supposing  that  Homer,  Hesiod, 
and  the  other  ancient  poets  aud  mythologists,  had  any  settled 
desi-n  to  pervert  and  confuse  the  records  of  antiquity  ;  but  it 
is  certain  they  have  etl'ected  it;  and  for  my  part  1  must  conless 
I  should  have  honoured  and  loved  Homer  more  had  he  written 
a  true  history  of  his  own  times  in  humble  prose  than  those 
noble  poems  that  have  so  justly  collected  the  praise  ot  all 
a-es  •  for,  th.nigh  I  read  these  with  more  admnation  and  aston- 
ibliment,  I  still'  read  Herodotus,  Tluicydides,  aud  Xenophon 
with  more  amusement  and  more  satisfaction. 

The  original  poets  were  not,  however,  without  excuse.  Ihey 
found  the  limits  of  nature  too  strait  for  the  immensity  of  their 
genius,  which  thev  had  not  room  to  exert  without  extending 
fact  liy  fiction ;  and  that  especially  at  a  lime  when  the  manners 
of  men  were  too  simple  to  aflbrd  that  variety  which  they  liaye 
since  offered  in  vain  to  the  choice  of  the  meanest  writers.  In 
doing  this  they  are  again  excusable  for  the  manner  in  which 
Ihey  have  done  it. 

Ut  speciosa  dehinc  rairacula  promant. 
They  are  not,  indeed,  so  properly  said  to  turn  rejility  into  fic- 
tion", as  fiction  into  realitv.  Their  paintings  are  so  bold,  their 
colours  so  strong,  that  everything  they  touch  seems  to  exist  in 
the  very  manner  they  represent  it;  their  portraits  are  so  just, 
and  their  landscapes  so  beautiful,  that  we  acknowledge  the 
strokes  of  nature  in  both,  wiihout  imiuiring  whether  Nature 
herself,  or  her  journeyman  the  poet,  formed  the  first  pattern  ot 
the  piece. 

But  other  writers  (I  will  put  Pliny  at  their  head)  liave  no 
such  pretensions  to  indulgence ;  they  lie  for  lying  sake,  or  in 
order  iusolenllv  to  impose  the  most  monstrous  imin-obabililies 
and  absur  lities  upon  their  readers  on  iheir  own  authority  ; 
treating  them  as  some  fathers  treat  children,  and  as  other 
fathers  do  laymen,  exacting  their  belief  of  whatever  they  re- 
late, on  no  ot'her  foundation  than  their  own  authority,  without 
ever  taking  the  pains  of  adapting  tlieir  lies  to  human  credulity, 
and  of  calculating  them  for  the  meridian  of  a  common  under- 
standing ;  but,  with  as  much  weakness  as  wickedness,  and  with 
more  impudence  often  than  either,  they  assert  facts  contrary  to 
the  honour  of  God,  to  the  visible  order  of  the  creation,  to  the 
known  laws  of  nature,  to  the  histories  of  former  ages,  and  to 
the  experience  of  our  own,  and  which  no  man  can  at  once  un- 
derstand and  believe. 

If  it  should  lie  objected  (and  it  can  nowhere  be  objected 
better  than  where  I  now  write,*  as  there  is  nowhere  more 
pomp  of  bigotry)  that  whole  nations  have  been  firm  believers 
in  the  most  absurd  suppositions,  I  reply,  the  fact  is  not  true. 
They  have  known  nothing  of  the  matte'r,  and  have  believed 
they  knew  nut  what.  It  is,  indeed,  with  me  no  matter  of 
doubt  but  that  the  pope  and  his  clergy  might  teach  any  of 
those  christian  heterodoxies,  the  tenets  of  which  are  the  most 
diametrically  opposite  to  their  own  ;  nay,  all  the  doctrines  of 
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Zoroaster,  Confucius,  and  Mahomet,  not  only  with  certain  and 
immediate  success,  but  witho'.;t  one  Catholic  in  a  thousand 
knowing  he  had  changed  his  religion. 

What  motive  a  man  can  have  to  sit  down,  aud  to  draw  lortU 
a  list  of  stupid,  senseless,  incredible  lies  upon  paper,  would  bo 
difficult  to  determine,  did  not  Vanity  present  herself  so  imme- 
diately as  the  adequate  cause.  The  vanity  of  knowing  more 
than  other  men  is,  perhaps,  besides  hunger,  the  only  induce- 
ment to  writing,  at  least  to  publishing,  at  all.  Why  then  should 
not  tlie  voyage-writer  be  inllamed  with  the  glory  of  having 
seen  what  no  man  ever  did  or  will  see  but  himself  ?  This  is 
the  true  source  of  the  wonderful  in  the  discourse  and  writings, 
and  sometimes,  I  believe,  in  the  actions  of  men.  There  is  ano- 
ther fault,  of  a  kind  directly  opposite  to  this,  to  which  these 
writers  are  sometimes  liable,  when,  instead  of  filling  their  pages 
with  monsters  wliich  nobody  hath  ever  seen,  and  with  adven- 
tures which  never  have,  nor  could  possibly  have,  happened  to 
them, waste  their  time  and  paper  with  recording  things  and  facts 
of  so  common  a  kind,  that  they  challenge  no  other  right  of  being 
remembered  than  as  they  had  the  honour  of  having  happened 
to  the  author,  to  whom  nothing  seems  trivial  that  in  any  man- 
ner happens  to  himself.  Of  such  eonsetiuence  do  his  own  ac- 
tions appear  to  one  of  this  kind,  that  he  would  probably  think 
himself  guiltv  of  infidelity  should  he  omit  the  minutest  thing 
in  the  detail  of  his  journal.  That  the  fact  is  true  is  sullicient 
to  give  it  place  there,  without  any  consideration  whether  it  is 
capable  of  pleasing  or  surprising,  of  diverting  or  informing, 
the  reader.  .  t.  i     . 

I  have  seen  a  plav  (if  1  mistake  not  it  is  one  ot  Mrs.  Behn  s 
or  of  Mrs.  Ceutlivre's)  where  this  vice  in  a  voyage  writer  is 
finely  ridiculed.  An  ignorant  pedant,  to  whose  government, 
for  I  know  not  what  reason,  the  conduct  of  a  young  nobleman 
in  his  travels  is  committed,  and  who  is  sent  abroad  to  show  my 
lord  the  world,  of  which  he  knows  nothing  himself,  before  his 
departure  from  a  town  calls  for  his  journal  to  record  the  good- 
ness of  the  wine  and  tobacco,  with  other  articles  of  the  same 
importance,  wliich  are  to  furnish  the  materials  of  a  voyage  at 
his  return  home.  The  humour,  it  is  true,  is  here  carried  very 
far;  and  yet,  perhaps,  very  little  beyond  what  is  to  be  found 
in  writers  « ho  profess  no  intention  of  dealing  in  humour  at 
all 

Of  one  or  other,  or  of  both  these  kinds,  aie,  I  conceive,  all 
that  va-t  pile  of  books  which  pass  under  the  names  of  voyages, 
travels,  adventures,  lives,  memoirs,  histories,  &c.,  some  of 
which  a  single  traveller  sends  into  the  world  in  many  volumes, 
and  others  are.  by  judicious  booksellers,  collected  mto  vast 
bodies  in  folio,  and  inscribed  with  their  own  names,  as  if  they 
were  indee.1  their  own  travels  ;  thus  unjustly  aUributlug  to 
themselves  the  merit  of  others. 

Now,  from  both  these  faults  we  have  endeavoured  to  steer 
clear  in  the  following  narrative ;  which,  however  the  contrary 
may  be  insinuated  by  ignorant,  unlearned,  and  fresh-water 
critics,  who  have  never  travelled  either  in  books  or  ships,  I  do 
solemnly  declare  doth,  in  my  own  impartial  opinioo,  deviate 
less  from  truth  than  any  other  voyage  e.xtant;  my  lord  Anson  8 
alone  being,  perhaps,  excepted. 

Some  few  embellishments  must  be  allowed  to  every  histo- 
rian •  for  we  are  not  to  conceive  that  the  speeches  in  Livy, 
Sallust,  or  Thucydides,  were  literally  spoken  in  the  very 
words  in  which  we  now  read  them.  It  is  suflncient  that  every 
fact  hath  its  foundation  in  truth,  as  I  do  seriously  aver  is  the 
case  in  the  ensuing  pages  ;  and  when  it  is  so,  a  good  critic  wilj 
be  so  far  from  denying  all  kind  of  ornament  ot  style  or  diction, 
or  even  of  circumstance,  to  liis  author,  that  he  would  be 
rather  sorrv  if  he  omitted  it ;  for  he  could  hence  derive  no 
other  advantage  than  the  loss  of  an  additional  pleasure  in  the 
perusal.  . ,  ,       i ,  •     ^i  • 

Again  if  any  merely  common  incident  should  appear  in  tins 
journal, 'which  will  seldom  I  apprehend  be  the  case,  the  candid 
reader  will  easily  perceive  it  is  not  introduced  for  its  own  sake, 
but  for  some  observations  and  reflections  naturally  resulting 
from  it  ■  and  which,  if  but  little  to  his  amusement,  ten.l 
directlv  to  the  instruction  of  the  reader  or  to  the  information  ot 
the  public  ;  to  whom  if  I  choose  to  convey  such  instruction  or 
informaUon  with  an  air  of  joke  and  laughter,  none  but  the 
dullest  of  fellows  will,  I  believe,  censure  it;  but  it  they  should. 
I  ha^e  the  authoiity  of  more  than  one  passage  m  Horace  to 
allege  in  my  defence.  .       i  •  i 

Havin"  thus  endeavoured  to  obviate  some  censures,  to  wliicli 
a  man  without  the  gift  of  foresight,  or  any  fear  of  the  imputa- 
tion of  being  a  conjurer,  might  conceive  this  work  would  be 
liable,  I  might  now  undertake  a  more  plea.sing  task,  and  tall 
at  once  to  the  direct  and  positive  praises  of  the  work  itselt ;  ot 
which,  indeed,  I  could  say  a  thousand  good  things;  but  the 
task  is  so  very  pleasant  that  I  shall  leave  it  wholly  to  the  reader, 
and  it  is  all  the  task  that  I  impose  on  him.  A  moderation  tor 
which  he  may  think  himself  obliged  to  me  when  he  compares 
it  with  the  conduct  of  authors,  who  often  fill  a  whole  sheet  with 
their  own  praises,  to  which  they  sometimes  set  their  own  rea 
names,  and  sometimes  a  fictitious  one.  One  hint,  however,  1 
must  give  the  kind  reader  ;  which  is,  that  if  he  should  be  able 
to  find  no  sort  of  amusement  in  the  book,  he  will  be  pleased  to 
remember  the  public  utility  which  will  arise  from  it.  II  enter- 
tainment, as  Mr.  Richardson  observes,  be  but  a  secondary  con- 
sideration in  a  romance  ;  with  which  Mr.  Addison,  I  think. 
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agrees,  affirming  the  use  of  the  pastry-cook  to  be  the  first;  if 
this,  I  say,  be  true  of  a  mere  work,  of  invention,  s\ire  it  may 
well  be  so  considered  in  a  work  founded,  like  this,  on  truth  ; 
and  where  the  political  reflections  form  so  distinguishing  a 
part. 

But  perhaps  I  may  hear,  from  some  critic  of  the  most  saturii- 
iue  complexion,  that  ray  vanity  must  have  made  a  horrid  dupe 
of  my  judgment,  if  it  hath  flattered  me  with  an  expectation  of 
having  anything  liere  seen  in  a  grave  light,  or  of  conveying 
any  useful  instruction  to  the  public,  or  to  their  guardians.  1 
answer,  with  the  great  man  whom  I  just  now  quoted,  that  my 
purpose  is  to  convey  instruction  in  the  vehicle  of  entertain- 
ment; and  so  to  bring  about  at  once,  like  the  resolution  in 
tjie  Rehearsal,  a  perfect  reformation  of  the  laws  relating  to  our 
maritime  affairs  :  an  undertaking,  I  will  not  say  more  modest, 
but  surely  more  feasible,  than  that  of  reforming  a  whole  peo- 
ple, by  making  use  of  a  vehicular  story,  to  wheel  iu  among 
them  worse  manners  than  their  own. 

INTRODUCTION. 
In  the  beginning  of  August,  1753,  when  I  had  taken 
the  duke  of  Portland's  medicine,  as  it  is  called,  near 
a  year,  the  effects  of  which  had  been  the  carrying 
off  the  symptoms  of  a  lingering  imperfect  gout,  I 
•was  persuaded  by  Mr.  Ranby,  the  king's  premier 
serjeant-surgeon,  and  the  ablest  advice,  I  believe,  iu 
all  branches  of  the  physical  profession,  to  go  imme- 
diately to  Bath.  I  accordingly  writ  that  very  night 
to  Mrs.  Bowden,  who,  by  the  next  post,  informed 
me  she  had  taken  me  a  lodging  for  a  month  certain. 

Within  a  few  days  after  this,  whilst  I  was  prepar- 
ing for  my  journey,  and  when  I  was  almost  fatigued 
to  death  with  several  long  examinations,  relating  to 
five  different  murders,  all  committed  Avithin  the 
space  of  a  week,  by  different  gangs  of  street-robbers, 
I  received  a  message  from  his  grace  the  duke  of 
Newcastle,  by  Mr.  Carrington,  the  king's  messen- 
ger, to  attend  his  grace  the  next  morning,  in  Lin- 
coln's-inn-fields,  upon  some  business  of  importance  ; 
but  I  excused  myself  from  complying  with  the  mes- 
sage, as,  besides  being  lame,  I  was  very  ill  with  the 
great  fatigues  I  had  lately  undergone,  added  to  my 
distemper. 

His  grace,  however,  sent  Mr.  Carrington,  the 
very  next  morning,  with  another  summons ;  with 
which,  though  in  the  utmost  distress,  I  immediately 
complied ;  but  the  duke,  happening,  unfortunately 
for  me,  to  be  then  particularly  engaged,  after  I  had 
waited  some  time,  sent  a  gentleman  to  discourse 
with  me  on  the  best  plan  which  could  be  invented 
for  putting  an  immediate  end  to  those  murders  and 
robberies  which  were  every  day  committed  in  the 
streets ;  upon  Avhich  I  promised  to  transmit  my 
opinion,  in  writing,  to  his  grace,  who,  as  the  gen- 
tleman informed  me,  intended  to  lay  it  before  the 
privy  council. 

Though  this  visit  cost  me  a  severe  cold,  I,  not- 
withstanding, set  myself  down  to  work  ;  and  in 
about  four  days  sent  the  duke  as  regular  a  plan  as 
I  could  form,  with  all  the  reasons  and  arguments  I 
could  bring  to  support  it,  drawn  out  in  several 
sheets  of  paper  ;  and  soon  received  a  message  from 
the  duke  by  Mr.  Carrington,  acquainting  me  that 
my  plan  was  highly  approved  of,  and  that  all  the 
terms  of  it  would  be  complied  with. 

The  principal  and  most  material  of  those  terms 
was  the  immediately  depositing  six  hundred  pounds 
in  my  hands  ;  at  which  small  charge  I  undertook 
to  demolish  the  theii  reigning  gangs,  and  to  put  the 
civil  policy  into  such  order,  that  no  such  gangs 
should  ever  be  able,  for  the  future,  to  form  them- 
selves into  bodies,  or  at  least  to  remain  any  time 
formidable  to  the  public. 

I  had  delayed  my  Bath  journey  for  some  time, 
contrary  to  the  repeated  advice  of  my  physical  ac- 
quaintance, and  to  the  ardent  desire  of  my  warmest 
friends,  though  my  distemper  was  now  turned  to  a 
deep  jaundice ;  i:i  which  case   the  Bath  waters  are 


generally  reputed  to  be  almost  infallible.  But  1  had 
the  most  eager  desire  of  demolishing  this  gang  of 
villains  and  cut-throats,  which  I  was  sure  of  accom- 
plishing the  moment  I  was  enabled  to  pay  a  fellow 
who  had  undertaken,  for  a  small  sum,  to  betray 
them  into  the  hands  of  a  set  of  thief-takers  whom  I 
had  enlisted  into  the  service,  all  men  of  known  and 
approved  fidelity  and  intrepidity. 

After  some  weeks  the  money  was  paid  at  the 
treasury,  and  within  a  few  days  after  two  hundred 
pounds  of  it  had  come  to  my  hands  the  whole  gang 
of  cut-throats  was  entirely  dispersed,  seven  of  them 
were  in  actual  custody,  and  the  rest  driven,  some 
out  of  the  town,  and  others  out  of  the  kingdom. 

Though  my  health  was  now  reduced  to  tlie  last 
extremity,  I  continued  to  act  with  the  utmost  vigour 
against  these  villains  ;  in  examining  whom,  and  in 
taking  the  depositions  against  them,  I  have  often 
spent  whole  days,  nay,  sometimes  whole  nights,  es- 
pecially when  there  was  any  difficulty  in  procuring 
sufficient  evidence  to  convict  them  ;  which  is  a  very 
common  case  in  street-robberies,  even  when  the 
guilt  of  the  party  is  sufficiently  apparent  to  satisfy 
the  most  tender  conscience.  But  courts  of  justice 
know  nothing  of  a  cause  more  than  what  is  told 
them  on  oath  by  a  witness  ;  and  the  most  flagitious 
villain  upon  earth  is  tried  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
man  of  the  best  character  who  is  accused  of  the  same 
crime. 

Meanwhile,  amidst  all  my  fatigues  and  distresses, 
I  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  my  endeavours  had 
been  attended  with  such  success  that  this  hellish 
society  were  almost  utterly  extirpated,  and  that, 
instead  of  reading  of  murders  and  street-robberies 
in  the  news  almost  every  morning,  there  was,  in 
the  remaining  part  of  the  month  of  November,  and 
in  all  December,  not  only  no  such  thing  as  a  murder, 
but  not  even  a  street-robbery  committed.  Some 
such,  indeed,  were  mentioned  in  the  public  papers  ; 
but  they  were  all  found,  on  the  strictest  inquiry,  to 
be  false. 

In  this  entire  freedom  from  street-robberies,  during 
the  dark  months,  no  man  will,  I  believe,  scruple  to 
acknowledge  that  the  winter  of  1753  stands  un- 
rivalled, during  a  course  of  many  years  ;  and  this 
may  possibly  appear  the  more  extraordinary  to  those 
who  recollect  the  outrages  with  which  it  began. 

Having  thus  fully  accomplished  my  undertaking, 
I  went  into  the  country,  in  a  very  weak  and  deplor- 
able condition,  with  no  fewer  or  less  diseases  than 
a  jaundice,  a  dropsy,  and  an  asthma,  altogether 
uniting  their  forces  in  the  destruction  of  a  body  so 
entirely  emaciated  that  it  had  lost  all  its  muscular 
flesh. 

Mine  was  now  no  longer  what  is  called  a  Bath 
case  ;  nor,  if  it  had  been  so,  had  I  strength  re- 
maining sufficient  to  go  thither,  a  ride  of  six  miles 
only  being  attended  with  an  intolerable  fatigue.  I 
now  discharged  my  lodgings  at  Bath,  which  I  had 
hitherto  kept.  I  began,  in  earnest,  to  look  on  ray 
case  as  desperate,  and  I  had  vanity  enough  to  rank 
myself  with  those  heroes  who,  of  old  times,  became 
voluntary  sacrifices  to  the  good  of  the  public. 

But,  lest  the  reader  should  be  too  eager  to  catch 
at  the  word  vanity,  and  should  be  unwilling  to  in- 
dulge me  with  so  sublime  a  gratification,  for  I  think 
he  is  not  too  apt  to  gratify  me,  I  will  take  my  key 
a  pitch  lower,  and  will  frankly  own  that  I  had  a 
stronger  motive  than  the  love  of  the  public  to  push 
me  on  :  I  will  therefore  confess  to  him  that  my 
private  affairs  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  had 
but  a  gloomy  aspect ;  for  I  had  not  plundered  the 
public  or  the  poor  of  those  sums  which  men,  who 
are  always  ready  to  plunder  both   as  much  as   they 
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can,  ha-ve  been  pleased  to  suspect  me  of  taking  :  on 
the  contrary,  by  composing,  instead  of  inflaming, 
the  quarrels  of  porters  and  beggars  (which  I  blush 
when  I  say  hath  not  been  universally  practised), 
and  by  refusing  to  take  a  shilling  from  a  man  who 
most  undoubtedly  would  not  have  had  another  left, 
I  had  reduced  an  income  of  about  five  hundred 
pounds  *  a-year  of  the  dirtiest  money  upon  earth 
to  little  more  than  three  hundred  pounds ;  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  which  remained  with  my 
clerk  ;  and,  indeed,  if  the  whole  had  done  so,  as  it 
ought!  he  would  be  but  ill  paid  for  sitting  almost 
sixteen  hours  in  the  twenty-four  in  the  most  un- 
wholesome, as  well  as  nauseous  air  in  the  universe, 
and  which  hath  in  his  case  corrupted  a  good  con- 
stitution without  contaminating  his  morals. 

But,  not  to  trouble  the  reader  with  anecdotes, 
contrary  to  my  own  rule  laid  down  in  my  preface, 
I  assure  him  I  thought  my  family  was  very  slenderly 
provided  for  ;  and  that  my  health  began  to  decline 
so  fast  that  I  had  very  little  more  of  life  left  to 
accomplish  what  I  had  thought  of  too  late.  I  re- 
joiced therefore  greatly  in  seeing  an  opportunity,  as 
I  apprehended,  of  gaining  such  merit  in  the  eye  of 
the  public,  that,  if  my  life  were  the  sacrifice  to  it, 
my  friends  might  think  they  did  a  popular  act  in 
putting  my  family  at  least  beyond  the  reach  of 
necessity,  which  I  myself  began  to  despair  of  doing. 
And  though  I  disclaim  all  pretence  to  that  Spartan 
or  Roman  patriotism  which  loved  the  public  so 
Avell  that  it  was  always  ready  to  become  a  voluntary 
sacrifice  to  the  public  good,  I  do  solemnly  declare  I 
have  that  love  for  my  family. 

After  this  confession  therefore,  that  the  public 
was  not  the  principal  deity  to  which  my  life  was 
offered  a  sacrifice,  and  when  it  is  farther  considered 
what  a  poor  sacrifice  this  was,  being  indeed  no 
other  than  the  giving  up  what  I  saw  little  likelihood 
of  being  able  to  hold  much  longer,  and  which,  upon 
the  terms  I  held  it,  nothing  but  the  weakness  of 
human  nature  could  represent  to  me  as  worth  hold- 
ing at  all  ;  the  world  may,  I  believe,  without  envy, 
allow  me  all  the  praise  to  which  I  have  any  title. 

My  aim,  in  fact,  was  not  praise,  which  is  the 
last  gift  they  care  to  bestow  ;  at  least,  this  was  not 
my  aim  as  an  end,  but  rather  as  a  means  of  purchasing 
some  moderate  provision  for  my  family,  whicli, 
though  it  should  exceed  my  merit,  must  fall  infi- 
nitely short  of  my  service,  if  I  succeeded  in  my 
attempt. 

To  say  the  truth,  the  public  never  act  more  wisely 
than  when  they  act  most  liberally  in  the  distribution 

*  A  prederessor  of  mine  used  to  boast  that  he  made  one  thou- 
sand pounds  a-year  in  liis  office  ;  but  liow  he  did  this  (if  in- 
deed he  did  it)  is  to  me  a  secret.  His  clerk,  now  mine,  told  me 
I  had  more  Vjusiness  than  he  had  e\  er  known  there  ;  I  am 
sure  I  had  as  much  as  any  man  could  do.  Tlie  truth  is,  the 
fees  are  so  very  low,  when  any  are  due,  and  so  much  is  done 
for  nothing,  that,  if  a  single  justice  of  peace  had  business  enough 
to  employ  tweuty  clerks,  neither  he  nor  they  would  get  much 
by  their  labour.  The  public  will  not,  therefore,  I  hope,  think 
I  bi'tray  a  secret  when  I  inform  tliem  that  I  received  from  the 
government  a  yearly  pension  out  of  the  public  senice-mouey  ; 
which,  I  believe,  indeed,  would  have  been  larger,  had  my 
great  patron  been  convinced  of  an  error,  which  I  have  liearil 
him  utter  more  than  once,  that  he  could  not  indeed  sav  that 
the  acting  as  a  principal  justice  of  peace  in  Westniinster 
was  on  all  accounts  very  desirable,  but  that  all  the  world  knew 
it  was  a  very  lucrative  office.  Now  to  have  shown  him  plainly 
that  a  man  must  be  a  rogue  to  make  a  very  little  this  way,  and 
that  he  could  not  muke  much  by  being  as  great  a  rogue  .as  he 
could  be,  would  have  required  more  confidence  than,  I  believe, 
he  had  in  me.  and  more  of  bis  conversation  than  he  chose  to 
allow  me  ;  I  therefore  resigned  tlie  ofiice  and  the  farthei  exe- 
cution of  my  idan  to  my  brother,  who  had  long  been  my  assist- 
»"'•  ,  '^"'^  "o^v,  lest  the  case  between  me  and  the  reader 
should  be  the  same  in  both  instances  as  it  was  between  me 
and  the  great  man,  I  will  not  add  another  word  on  the  &u\>- 
Ject. 


of  their  rewards  ;  and  here  the  good  they  receive  ii 
often  more  to  be  considered  than  the  motive  from 
which  they  receive  it.  Example  alone  is  the  end  of 
all  public  punishments  and  rewards.  Laws  never 
inflict  disgrace  in  resentment,  nor  confer  honour 
from  gratitude.  "  For  it  is  very  hard,  my  lord," 
said  a  convicted  felon  at  the  bar  to  the  late  excellent 
judge  Burnet,  "  to  hang  a  poor  man  for  steahng  a 
horse."  "You  are  not  to  be  hanged,  sir,"  answered 
my  ever-honoured  and  beloved  friend,  "for  stealing  a 
horse,  but  you  are  to  be  hanged  that  horses  may  not 
be  stolen."  In  like  manner  it  might  have  been  said 
to  the  late  duke  of  Marlborough,  when  the  parlia- 
ment was  so  deservedly  liberal  to  him,  after  the 
battle  of  Blenheim,  "  You  receive  not  these  honours 
and  boimties  on  account  of  a  victory  past,  but  that 
other  victories  may  be  obtained." 

I  was  now,  in  the  opinion  of  all  men,  dying  of  a 
complication  of  disorders  ;  and,  were  1  desirous  of 
playing  the  advocate,  I  have  an  occasion  fair  enough  ; 
but  I  disdain  such  an  attempt.  I  relate  facts  plainly 
and  simply  as  they  are  ;  and  let  the  world  draw 
from  them  what  conclusions  they  please,  taking 
with  them  the  following  facts  for  their  instruction  : 
the  one  is,  that  the  proclamation  offering  one  hun- 
dred pounds  for  the  apprehending  felons  for  certain 
felonies  committed  in  certain  places,  whicli  I  pre- 
vented from  being  revived,  had  formerly  cost  the 
government  several  thousand  pounds  within  a  single 
year.  Secondly,  that  all  such  proclamations,  instead 
of  curing  the  evil,  had  actually  increased  it ;  had 
multiplied  the  number  of  robberies  ;  had  propagated 
the  worst  and  wickedest  of  perjuries  ;  had  laid  snares 
for  youth  and  ignorance,  which,  by  the  temptation 
of  these  rewards  had  been  sometimes  drawn  into 
guilt ;  and  sometimes,  which  cannot  be  thought  on 
without  the  highest  horror,  had  destroyed  them  with- 
out it.  Thirdly,  that  my  plan  had  not  put  the  go- 
vernment to  more  than  three  hundred  pounds 
expense,  and  had  produced  none  of  the  ill  conse- 
quences above  mentioned  ;  but,  lastly,  had  actually 
suppressed  the  evil  for  a  time,  and  had  plainly 
pointed  out  the  means  of  suppressing  it  for  ever. 
This  I  would  myself  have  undertaken,  had  my 
health  permitted,  at  the  annual  expense  of  the 
above-mentioned  sum. 

After  having  stood  the  terrible  sis  weeks  which 
succeeded  last  Christmas,  and  put  a  lucky  end,  if 
they  had  known  their  own  interests,  to  such  numbers 
of  aged  and  infirm  valetudinarians,  who  might  have 
gasped  through  two  or  three  mild  winters  more,  I 
returned  to  to'wn  in  February,  in  a  condition  less 
despaired  of  by  myself  than  by  any  of  my  friends. 
I  now  became  the  patient  of  Dr.  "Ward,  who  wished 
I  had  taken  his  advice  earlier. 

Ey  his  advice  I  was  tapped,  and  fourteen  quarts 
of  water  drawn  from  my  belly.  The  sudden  relaxa- 
tion which  this  caused,  added  to  my  enervate,  ema- 
ciated habit  of  body,  so  weakened  me  that  within 
two  days  I  was  thought  to  be  falling  into  the  agonies 
of  death. 

I  was  at  the  worst  on  that  memorable  day  when 
the  public  lost  Mr.  Pelham.  From  that  day  I  began 
slowly,  as  it  were,  to  draw  my  feet  out  of  the  grave  ; 
till  in  two  months'  time  I  had  again  acquired  some 
little  degree  of  strength,  but  was  again  full  of  water. 
During  this  whole  time  I  took  Mr.  Ward's  medi- 
cines, which  had  seldom  any  perceptible  operation. 
Those  in  pai-tieular  of  the  diaphoretic  kind,  the 
working  of  which  is  thought  to  require  a  great 
strength  of  constitution  to  support,  had  so  little 
effect  on  me,  that  Mr.  Ward  declared  it  was  as  vain 
to  attempt  sweating  me  as  a  deal  board. 

In  this  situation  I  was  tapped  a  second   time.     I 
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had  one  quart  of  water  less  taken  from  me  now  than 
before  ;  but  I  bore  all  the  consequences  of  the  opera- 
tion much  better.  This  I  attributed  greatly  to  a 
dose  of  laudanum  prescribed  by  my  surgeon.  It 
iirst  gave  me  the  most  delicious  flow  of  spirits,  and 
afterwards  as  comfortable  a  nap. 

The  month  of  May,  which  was  now  begun,  it 
seemed  reasonable  to  expect  would  introduce  the 
spring,  and  drive  off  that  winter  which  yet  main- 
tained its  footing  on  the  stage.  I  resolved  therefore 
to  visit  a  little  house  of  mine  in  the  country,  which 
stands  at  Ealing,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  in  the 
best  air,  I  believe,  in  the  whole  kingdom,  and  far 
superior  to  that  of  Kensington  Gravel-pits  ;  for  the 
gravel  is  here  much  wider  and  deeper,  the  place 
higher  and  more  open  towards  the  south,  whilst  it 
is  guarded  from  the  north  wind  by  a  ridge  of  hills, 
and  from  the  smells  and  smoke  of  London  by  its 
distance  ;  which  last  is  not  the  fate  of  Kensington, 
when  the  wind  blows  from  any  corner  of  the  east. 

Obligations  to  Mr.  AVard  I  shall  always  confess  ; 
for  I  am  convinced  that  he  omitted  no  care  in  endea- 
vouring to  serve  me,  without  any  expectation  or  de- 
sire of  fee  or  reward. 

The  powers  of  Mr.  Ward's  remedies  want  indeed 
no  unfair  puffs  of  mine  to  give  them  credit ;  and 
though  this  distemper  of  the  dropsy  stands,  I  believe, 
first  in  the  list  of  those  over  which  he  is  always  cer- 
tain of  triumphing,  yet,  possibly,  there  might  be 
something  particular  in  my  case  capable  of  eluding 
that  radical  force  which  had  healed  so  many  thou- 
sands. The  same  distemper,  in  different  constitu- 
tions, may  possibly  be  attended  Avith  such  different 
symptoms,  that  to  find  an  infallible  nostrum  for  the 
curing  any  one  distemper  in  every  patient  may  be 
almost  as  difficult  as  to  find  a  panacea  for  the  cure 
of  all. 

But  even  such  a  panacea  one  of  the  greatest 
scholars  and  best  of  men  did  lately  apprehend  he  had 
discovered.  It  is  true,  indeed,  he  was  no  physician ; 
that  is,  he  had  not  by  the  forms  of  his  education 
acquired  a  right  of  applying  his  skill  in  the  art  of 
physic  to  his  own  private  advantage  ;  and  yet,  per- 
haps, it  may  be  truly  asserted  that  no  other  modern 
hath  contributed  so  much  to  make  his  physical  skill 
useful  to  the  public  ;  at  least,  that  none  hath  under- 
gone the  pains  of  communicating  this  discovery  in 
writing  to  the  world.  The  reader,  I  think,  will 
scarce  need  to  be  informed  that  the  writer  I  mean 
is  the  late  bishop  of  Cloyne,  in  Ireland,  and  the  dis- 
covery that  of  the  virtues  of  tar-water. 

I  then  happened  to  recollect,  \ipon  a  hint  given 
me  by  the  inimitable  and  shamefully-distressed  au- 
thor of  the  Female  Quixote,  that  I  had  many  years 
before,  from  curiosity  only,  taken  a  cursory  view  of 
bishop  Berkeley's  treatise  on  the  virtues  of  tar- 
water,  which  I  had  formerly  observed  he  strongly 
contends  to  be  that  real  panacea  which  Sydenham 
supposes  to  have  an  existence  in  nature,  though  it 
yet  remains  undiscovered,  and  perhaps  will  always 
remain  so. 

Upon  the  reperusal  of  this  book  I  found  the 
bishop  only  asserting  his  opinion  that  tar-water 
might  be  useful  in  the  dropsy,  since  he  had  known 
it  to  have  a  surprising  success  in  the  cure  of  a  most 
stubborn  anasarca,  which  is  indeed  no  other  than,  as 
the  word  implies,  the  dropsy  of  the  flesh  ;  and  this 
was,  at  that  time,  a  large  part  of  my  complaint. 

After  a  short  trial,  therefore,  of  a  milk  diet,  which 

I  presently  found  did  not  suit  with  my  case,  I  betook 

myself  to  the  bishop's  prescription,  and  dosed  my- 

vself  every  morning  and  evening  with  half  a  pint  of 

tar-water. 

It  was  no  more  than  three  weeks  since   my  last 


tapping,  and  my  belly  and  limbs  were  distended 
with  water.  This  did  not  give  me  the  worse  opi- 
nion of  tar-water  ;  for  1  never  supposed  there  could 
be  any  such  virtue  in  tar-water  as  immediately  to 
carry  off  a  quantity  of  water  already  collected.  For 
my  delivery  from  this  I  well  knew  I  must  be  again 
obliged  to  the  trochar  ;  and  that  if  the  tar-water  did 
me  any  good  at  all  it  must  be  only  by  the  slowest 
degrees ;  and  that  if  it  should  ever  get  the  better  of 
my  distemper  it  must  be  by  the  tedious  operation  of 
undermining,  and  not  by  a  sudden  attack  and  storm. 

Some  visible  effects,  however,  and  far  beyond  what 
my  most  sanguine  hopes  could  with  any  modesty 
expect,  I  very  soon  experienced  ;  the  tar-water  hav- 
ing, from  the  very  first,  lessened  my  illness,  increased 
my  appetite,  and  added,  though  in  a  very  slow  pro- 
portion, to  my  bodily  strength. 

But  if  my  strength  had  increased  a  little  my  water 
daily  increased  much  more.  So  that,  by  the  end  of 
May,  my  belly  became  again  ripe  for  the  trochar, 
and  I  was  a  third  time  tapped  ;  upon  which,  two 
very  favourable  symptoms  appeared.  I  had  three 
quarts  of  water  taken  from  me  less  than  had  been 
taken  the  last  time  ;  and  I  bore  the  relaxation  with 
much  less  (indeed  with  scarce  any)  faintness. 

Those  of  my  physical  friends  on  whose  judgment 
I  chiefly  depended  seemed  to  think  my  only  chance 
of  life  consisted  in  having  the  Avhole  summer  before 
me ;  in  which  I  might  hope  to  gather  sufficient 
strength  to  encounter  the  inclemencies  of  the  ensu- 
ing winter.  But  this  change  began  daily  to  lessen. 
I  saw  the  summ.er  mouldering  away,  or  rather,  in- 
deed, the  year  passing  away  without  intending  to 
bring  on  any  summer  at  all.  In  the  whole  month 
of  May  the  sun  scarce  appeared  three  times.  So 
that  the  early  fruits  came  to  the  fulness  of  their 
growth,  and  to  some  appearance  of  ripeness,  without 
acqviiring  any  real  maturity ;  having  wanted  the 
heat  of  the  sun  to  soften  and  meliorate  their  juices. 
I  saw  the  dropsy  gaining  rather  than  losing  ground ; 
the  distance  growing  still  shorter  between  the  tap- 
pings. I  saw  the  asthma  likewise  beginning  again 
to  become  more  troublesome.  I  saw  the  midsum- 
mer quarter  drawing  towards  a  close.  So  that  I 
conceived,  if  the  Michaelmas  quarter  should  steal  off 
in  the  same  manner,  as  it  was,  in  my  opinion,  very 
much  to  be  apprehended  it  would,  I  should  be  deli- 
vered up  to  the  attacks  of  winter  before  I  recruited 
my  forces,  so  as  to  be  anywise  able  to  withstand  them. 

I  now  began  to  recal  an  intention,  which  from  the 
first  dawnings  of  my  recovery  I  had  conceived,  of 
removing  to  a  warmer  climate  ;  and,  finding  this  to 
be  approved  of  by  a  very  eminent  physician,  I  re- 
solved to  put  it  into  immediate  execution. 

Aix  in  Provence  was  the  place  first  thought  on  ; 
but  the  difficulties  of  getting  thither  were  insuper- 
able. The  journey  by  land,  beside  the  expense  of 
it,  was  infinitely  too  long  and  fatiguing ;  and  I  could 
hear  of  no  ship  that  was  likely  to  set  out  from 
London,  within  any  reasonable  time,  for  Marseilles, 
or  any  other  port  in  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Lisbon  was  presently  fixed  on  in  its  room.  The 
air  here,  as  it  was  near  four  degrees  to  the  south  of 
Aix,  must  be  more  wild  and  warm,  and  the  winter 
shorter  and  less  piercing. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  find  a  ship  bound  to  a  place 
with  which  we  carry  on  so  immense  a  trade.  Ac- 
cordingly, my  brother  soon  informed  me  of  the  ex- 
cellent accommodations  for  passengers  which  were 
to  be  found  on  board  a  ship  that  was  obliged  to  sail 
for  Lisbon  in  three  days. 

I  eagerly  embrnced  the  offer,  notwithstanding  the 
shortness  of  the  time  ;  and,  having  given  my  brother 
full  power  to  contract  for  our  passage,  I  began  to 
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prepare  my  family  for  the  voyage  with  the  utmost 
expedition. 

But  our  great  haste  was  needless  ;  for  the  captain 
having  twice  put  off  his  sailing,  I  at  length  invited 
him  to  dinner  with  me  at  Fordhook,  a  full  week 
after  the  time  on  which  he  had  declared,  and  that 
with  many  asseverations,  he  must  and  would  weigh 
anchor. 

He  dined  with  me  according  to  his  appointment ; 
and  when  all  matters  were  settled  between  us  left 
me  with  positive  orders  to  be  on  board  the  Wed- 
nesday following,  when  he  declared  he  would  fall 
down  the  river  to  Gravesend,  and  would  not  stay  a 
moment  for  the  greatest  man  in  the  world. 

He  advised  me  to  go  to  Gravesend  by  land,  and 
there  wait  the  arrival  of  his  ship,  assigning  many 
reasons  for  this,  every  one  of  Avhich  was,  as  I  M'ell 
remember,  among  those  that  had  before  determined 
me  to  n-o  on  board  near  the  Tower. 
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Wednesdaij,  June  26,  1754. — On  this  day  the  most 
melancholy  sun  I  had  ever  beheld  arose,  and  found 
me  awake  at  my  house  at  Fordhook.  By  the  light 
of  this  sun  I  was,  in  my  own  opinion,  last  to  beliold 
and  take  leave  of  some  of  those  creatures  on  Avhom 
1  doted  with  a  mother-like  fondness,  guided  by 
nature  and  passion,  and  uncured  and  unhardened 
by  all  the  doctrine  of  that  philosophical  school  where 
I  had  learned  to  bear  pains  and  to  despise  death. 

In  this  situation,  as  I  could  not  conquer  Nature, 
I  submitted  entirely  to  her,  and  she  made  as  great 
a  fool  of  me  as  she  had  ever  done  of  any  woman 
whatsoever;  under  pretence  of  giving  me  leave  to 
enjoy,  she  drew  me  in  to  suffer,  the  company  of  my 
little  ones  during  eight  hours  ;  and  I  doubt  not 
whether,  in  that  time,  I  did  not  undergo  more  than 
in  all  my  distemper. 

At  twelve  precisely  my  coach  was  at  the  door, 
which  was  no  sooner  told  me  than  I  kissed  my 
children  round,  and  went  into  it  with  some  little 
resolution.  My  wife,  who  behaved  more  like  a  he- 
roine and  philosopher,  though  at  the  same  time  the 
tenderest  mother  in  the  world,  and  my  eldest 
daughter,  followed  me  ;  some  friends  went  with  us, 
and  others  here  took  their  leave  ;  and  I  heard  my 
behaviour  applauded,  with  many  murmurs  and 
praises  to  whicli  I  well  knew  I  had  no  title  ;  as  all 
other  such  philosophers  may,  if  they  have  any  mo- 
desty, confess  on  the  like  occasions. 

In  two  hours  we  arrived  in  Rotherhithe,  and  im- 
mediately went  on  board,  and  were  to  have  sailed 
the  next  morning  ;  but,  as  this  was  the  king's  pro- 
clamation-day, and  consequently  a  holiday  at  the 
custom-house,  the  captain  could  not  clear  his  vessel 
till  the  Thursday  ;  for  these  holidays  are  as  strictly 
observed  as  those  in  the  popish  calendar,  and  are 
almost  as  numerous.  I  might  add  that  both  are  op- 
posite to  the  genius  of  trade,  and  consequently  contra 
bonum  publicum. 

To  go  on  board  the  ship  it  was  necessary  first  to 
go  into  a  boat ;  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty,  as  I 
had  no  use  of  my  limbs,  and  was  to  be  carried  by 
men  who,  though  sufficiently  strong  for  their  bur- 
then, were,  like  Archimedes,  puzzled  to  find  a  steady 
footins)-.  Of  this,  as  few  of  my  readers  have  not 
gone  into  wherries  on  the  Thames,  they  will  easily 
be  able  to  form  to  themselves  an  idea.  However, 
by  the  assistance  of  my  friend  Mr.  Welch,  whom  I 
never  think  or  speak  of  but  with  love  and  esteem,  I 
conquered  this  difficulty,  as  I  did  afterwards  that  of 
ascending  the  ship,  into  ^v■hich  I  was  hoisted  with 
more  ease  by   a  chair   lifted   with   pulleys.      I  was 


soon  seated  in  a  great  chair  in  the  cabin,  to  refresh 
myself  after  a  fatigue  which  had  been  more  into- 
lerable, in  a  quarter  of  a  mile's  passage  from  my 
coach  to  the  ship,  than  I  had  before  undergone  in  a 
land-journey  of  twelve  miles,  which  I  had  travelled 
with,  the  utmost  expedition. 

This  latter  fatigue  was,  perhaps,  somewhat  height- 
ened by  an  indignation  which  I  could  not  prevent 
arising  in  my  mind.  I  think,  upon  my  entrance 
into  the  boat,  I  presented  a  spectacle  of  the  highest 
horror.  The  total  loss  of  limbs  was  apparent  to  all 
who  saw  me,  and  my  face  contained  marks  of  a 
most  diseased  state,  if  not  of  death  itself.  Indeed, 
so  ghastly  was  my  countenance,  that  timorous  women 
with  child  had  abstained  from  my  house,  for  fear 
of  the  ill  consequences  of  looking  at  me.  In  this 
condition  I  ran  the  gauntlope  (so  I  think  I  may 
justly  call  it)  thi-ough  rows  of  sailors  and  watermen, 
few  of  whom  failed  of  paying  their  compliments  to 
me  by  all  manner  of  insults  and  jests  on  my  misery. 
No  man  who  knew  me  will  think  I  conceived  any 
personal  resentment  at  this  behaviour ;  but  it  was  a 
lively  picture  of  that  cruelty  and  inhumanity  in  the 
nature  of  men  which  I  have  often  contemplated 
with  concern,  and  which  leads  the  mind  into  a  train 
of  very  uncomfortable  and  melancholy  thoughts. 
It  may  be  said  that  this  barbarous  custom  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  English,  and  of  them  only  to  the  lowest 
degree  ;  that  it  is  an  excrescence  of  an  uncontrolled 
licentiousness  mistaken  for  liberty,  and  never  shows 
itself  in  men  who  are  polished  and  refined  in  such 
manner  as  human  nature  requires  to  produce  that 
perfection  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  and  to  purge 
away  that  malevolence  of  disposition  of  which,  at  our 
birth,  we  partake  in  common  with  the  savage  creation. 
This  may  be  said,  and  this  is  all  that  can  be  said  ; 
and  it  is,  I  am  afraid,  but  little  satisfactory  to  ac- 
count for  the  inhumanity  of  those  who,  while  they 
boast  of  being  made  after  God's  own  image,  seem 
to  bear  in  their  minds  a  resemblance  of  the  vilest 
species  of  brutes ;  or  rather,  indeed,  of  our  idea  of 
devils ;  for  I  don't  know  that  any  brutes  can  be 
taxed  with  such  malevolence. 

A  sirloin  of  beef  was  now  placed  on  the  table,  for 
which,  though  little  better  than  carrion,  as  much 
was  charged  by  the  master  of  the  little  paltry  ale- 
house who  dressed  it  as  would  have  been  demanded 
for  all  the  elegance  of  the  King's  Arms,  or  any  other 
polite  tavern  or  eating-house  ;  for,  indeed,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  best  house  and  the  worst  is, 
that  at  the  former  you  pay  largely  for  luxury,  at  the 
latter  for  nothing. 

Thursday,  June  27. — This  morning  the  captain, 
who  lay  on  shore  at  his  ovm.  house,  paid  us  a  visit 
in  the  cabin,  and  behaved  like  an  angry  bashaw, 
declaring  that,  had  he  known  we  were  not  to  be 
pleased,  he  would  not  have  carried  us  for  five  hun- 
dred pounds.  He  added  many  asseverations  that 
he  was  a  gentleman,  and  despised  money  ;  not  for- 
getting several  hints  of  the  presents  which  had  been 
made  him  for  his  cabin,  of  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty 
guineas,  by  several  gentlemen,  over  and  above  the 
sum  for  which  they  had  contracted.  This  behaviour 
greatly  surprised  me,  as  I  knew  not  how  to  account 
for  it,  nothing  having  happened  since  we  parted 
from  the  captain  the  evening  before  in  perfect  good- 
humour  ;  and  all  this  broke  forth  on  the  first  mo- 
ment of  his  arrival  this  morning.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, suffer  my  amazement  to  have  any  long  con- 
tinuance before  he  clearly  showed  me  that  all  this 
was  meant  only  as  an  apology  to  introduce  another 
procrastination  (being  the  fifth)  of  his  weighing 
anchor,  which  was  now  postponed  till  Saturday, 
for  such  was  his  will  and  pleasure. 
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Besides  the  disagreeable  situation  in  which  we  tlien 
lay,  in  the  confines  of  Wapping  and  Rotherhithe, 
tasting  a  delicious  mixture  of  the  air  of  both  these 
sweet  places,  and  enjoying  the  concord  of  sweet 
sounds  of  seamen,  watermen,  fish-women,  oyster- 
women,  and  of  all  the  vociferous  inhabitants  of 
both  shores,  composing  altogether  a  greater  variety 
of  harmony  than  Hogarth's  imagination  hath  brought 
together  in  that  print  of  his,  which  is  enough  to 
make  a  man  deaf  to  look  at — I  had  a  more  urgent 
cause  to  press  our  departure,  which  was,  that  the 
dropsy,  for  which  I  had  undergone  three  tappings, 
seemed  to  threaten  me  with  a  fourth  discharge  be- 
fore I  should  reach  Lisbon,  and  wheia  I  should  have 
nobody  on  board  capable  of  performing  the  opera- 
tion ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  hearken  to  the  voice  of 
reason,  if  I  may  use  the  captain's  own  words,  and  to 
rest  myself  contented.  Indeed,  there  was  no  alter- 
native within  my  reach  but  what  would  have  cost 
me  much  too  dear. 

There  are  many  evils  in  society  from  which  people 
of  the  highest  rank  are  so  entirely  exempt,  that  they 
have  not  the  least  knowledge  or  idea  of  them  ;  nor 
indeed  of  the  characters  Avhich  are  formed  by  them. 
Such,  for  instance,  is  the  conveyance  of  goods 
and  passengers  from  one  place  to  another.  Now 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  any  kind  of  knowledge 
contelnptible  in  itself ;  and,  as  the  particular  know- 
ledge I  here  mean  is  entirely  necessary  to'  the  well 
understanding  and  well  enjoying  this  journal ;  and, 
lastly,  as  in  this  case  the  most  ignorant  will  be  those 
very  readers  whose  amusement  we  chiefly  consult, 
and  to  whom  we  wish  to  be  supposed  principally 
to  write,  we  w  ill  here  enter  somewhat  largely  into 
the  discussion  of  this  matter  ;  the  rather,  for  tliat  no 
ancient  or  modern  author  (if  we  can  trust  the  cata- 
logue of  doctor  Mead's  libi'ary)  hath  ever  undertaken 
it,  but  that  it  seems  (in  the  style  of  don  Quixote) 
a  task  reserved  for  my  pen  alone. 

"When  I  first  conceived  this  intention  I  began  to 
entertain  thoughts  of  inquiring  into  the  antiquity 
of  travelling  ;  and,  as  many  persons  have  performed 
in  this  way  (I  mean  have  travelled)  at  the  expense 
of  the  public,  I  flattered  myself  that  the  spirit  of  im- 
proving arts  and  sciences,  and  of  advancing  use- 
ful and  substantial  learning,  which  so  eminently 
distinguishes  this  age,  and  hath  given  rise  to  more 
speculative  societies  in  Europe  than  I  at  present  can 
recollect  the  names  of — perhaps,  indeed,  than  I  or 
any  other,  besides  their  very  near  neighbours,  ever 
heard  mentioned — wovild  assist  in  promoting  so  curi- 
ous a  work  ;  a  work  begun  with  the  same  views, 
calculated  for  the  same  purposes,  and  fitted  for  the 
same  uses,  with  the  labours  which  those  right  honour- 
able societies  have  so  cheerfully  vindertaken  them- 
selves, and  encouraged  in  others  ;  sometimes  with 
the  highest  honours,  even  with  admission  into  their 
colleges,  and  with  enrolment  among  their  members. 

From  these  societies  I  promised  myself  all  assist- 
ance in  their  power,  particularly  the  communication 
of  such  valuable  manuscripts  and  records  as  they 
must  be  supposed  to  have  collected  from  those 
obscure  ages  of  antiquity  when  history  yields  us 
such  imperfect  accounts  of  the  residence,  and  much 
more  imperfect  of  the  travels,  of  the  human  race  ; 
unless,  perhaps,  as  a  curious  and  learned  member 
of  the  young  Society  of  Antiquaries  is  said  to  have 
hinted  his  conjectures,  that  their  residence  and  tlieir 
travels  were  one  and  the  same  ;  and  this  discovery 
(for  such  it  seems  to  be)  he  is  said  to  have  owed  to 
the  lighting  by  accident  on  a  book,  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  mention  presently,  the  contents  of 
which  were  then  little  kno^v'U  to  the  society. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  moretiver,  who,  from  a  de- 


gree of  benevolence  and  taste  which  in  either  case 
is  a  rare  production  in  so  northern  a  climate,  is  the 
great  encourager  of  art  and  science,  I  was  weU. 
assured  would  promote  so  useful  a  design,  and  order 
his  archives  to  be  searched  on  my  behalf. 

But  after  well  weighing  all  these  advantages,  and 
much  meditation  on  the  order  of  my  work,  my 
whole  design  was  subverted  in  a  moment  by  hearing 
of  the  discovery  just  mentioned  to  have  been  made 
by  the  young  antiquary,  who,  from  the  most  ancient 
record  in  the  world  (though  I  don't  find  the  society 
are  all  agreed  on  this  point),  one  long  preceding  the 
date  of  the  earliest  modern  collections,  either  of 
books  or  butterflies,  none  of  which  pretend  to  go 
beyond  the  flood,  shows  us  that  the  flrst  man  Avas  a 
traveller,  and  that  he  and  his  family  were  scarce 
settled  in  Paradise  before  they  disliked  their  own 
home,  and  became  passengers  to  another  place. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  humour  of  travelling  is 
as  old  as  the  human  race,  and  that  it  was  their  curse 
from  the  beginning. 

By  this  discovery  my  plan  became  much  shortened, 
and  I  found  it  only  necessary  to  treat  of  the  con- 
veyance of  goods  and  passengers  from  place  to 
place  ;  which,  not  being  universally  known,  seemed 
proper  to  be  explained  before  we  examined  into  its 
original.  There  are  indeed  two  diflerent  ways  of 
tracing  all  things  used  by  the  historian  and  the  anti- 
quary ;  these  are  upwards  and  downwards.  The 
former  shows  you  how  things  are,  and  leaves  to 
others  to  discover  when  tliey  began  to  be  so.  The 
latter  shows  you  how  things  were,  and  leaves  their 
present  existence  to  be  examined  by  others.  Hence 
the  former  is  more  useful,  the  latter  more  curious. 
The  former  receives  the  thanks  of  mankind  ;  the 
latter  of  that  valuable  part,  the  virtuosi. 

In  explaining,  therefore,  this  mystery  of  carrying 
goods  and  passengers  from  one  place  to  another, 
hitherto  so  profound  a  secret  to  the  vex-y  best  of  our 
readers,  we  shall  pursue  the  historical  method,  and 
endeavour  to  show  by  what  means  it  is  at  present 
performed,  referring  the  more  curious  inquirer 
either  to  some  other  pen  or  to  some  other  oppor- 
tunity. 

Now  there  are  two  general  ways  of  performing 
(if  God  permit)  this  conveyance,  viz.  by  land  and 
water,  both  of  which  have  much  variety  ;  that  by 
land  bemg  performed  in  different  vehicles,  such  as 
coaches,  caravans,  waggons,  &c.;  and  that  by  water 
in  ships,  barges,  and  boats,  of  various  sizes  and 
denominations.  But,  as  all  these  methods  of  con- 
veyance are  formed  on  the  same  principles,  they 
agree  so  well  together,  that  it  is  fully  sufficient  to 
comprehend  them  all  in  the  general  view,  without 
descending  to  such  minute  particulars  as  would  dis- 
tinguish one  method  from  another. 

Common  to  all  of  these  is  one  general  principle, 
that,  as  the  goods  to  be  conveyed  are  usually  the 
larger,  so  they  are  to  be  chiefly  considered  in  the 
conveyance  ;  the  owner  being  indeed  little  more 
than  an  appendage  to  his  trunk,  or  box,  or  bale, 
or  at  best  a  small  part  of  liis  own  baggage,  very 
little  care  is  to  be  taken  in  stowing  or  packing  them 
up  with  convenience  to  himself ;  for  the  conveyance 
is  not  of  passengers  and  goods,  but  of  goods  and 
passengers. 

Secondly,  from  this  conveyance  arises  a  new  kind 
of  relation,  or  rather  of  subjection,  in  the  society, 
by  which  the  passenger  becomes  bound  in  allegiance 
to  his  conveyer.  This  allegiance  is  indeed  only 
temporary  and  local,  but  the  most  absolute  during 
its  continuance  of  any  known  in  Great  Britain,  and, 
to  say  truth,  scarce  consistent  with  the  liberties 
of  a  free  people,  nor  could  it   be   reconciled  with 
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them,  did  it  not  move  downwards ;  a  circumstance 
universally  apprehended  to  be  incompatible  to  all 
kinds  of  slavery ;  for  Aristotle  in  his  Politics  hath 
proved  abundantly  to  my  satisfaction  that  no  men 
are  born  to  be  slaves,  except  barbarians  ;  and  these 
only  to  such  as  are  not  themselves  barbarians  ;  and 
indeed  Mr.  Montesqueiu  hath  carried  it  very  little 
farther  in  the  case  of  the  Africans  ;  the  real  truth 
being-  that  no  man  is  born  to  be  a  slave,  unless  to 
him  who  is  able  to  make  him  so. 

Thirdly,  this  subjection  is  absolute,  and  consists 
of  a  perfect  resignation  both  of  body  and  soul  to 
the  disposal  of  another  ;  after  which  resignation, 
during  a  certain  time,  his  subject  retains  no  more 
power  over  his  own  will  than  an  Asiatic  slave,  or 
an  English  wife,  by  the  laws  of  both  countries,  and 
by  the  customs  of  one  of  them.  If  I  should  men- 
tion the  instance  of  a  stage-coachman,  many  of  my 
readers  would  recognise  the  truth  of  what  I  have 
here  observed  ;  all,  indeed,  that  ever  have  been  un- 
der the  dominion  of  that  tyrant,  who  in  this  free 
country  is  as  absolute  as  a  Turkish  bashaw.  In 
two  particulars  only  his  power  is  defective  ;  lie  can- 
not press  you  into  his  service,  and  if  you  enter 
yourself  at  one  place,  on  condition  of  being  dis- 
charged at  a  certaiu  time  at  another,  he  is  obliged 
to  perform  his  agreement,  if  God  pennit,  but  all 
the  intermediate  time  you  are  absolutely  under  his 
government ;  he  carries  you  how  he  will,  when  he 
will,  and  whither  he  will,  provided  it  be  not  much 
out  of  the  road  ;  you  have  nothing  to  eat  or  to  drink, 
but  what,  and  when,  and  where  he  pleases.  Nay, 
you  cannot  sleep  unless  he  pleases  you  should  ;  for 
he  will  order  you  sometimes  out  of  bed  at  midnight 
and  hurry  you  away  at  a  moment's  warning  :  indeed, 
if  you  can  sleep  in  his  vehicle  he  cannot  prevent  it ; 
nay,  indeed,  to  give  him  his  due,  this  he  is  ordinarily 
disposed  to  encourage  :  for  the  earlier  he  forces  you 
to  rise  in  the  morning,  the  more  time  he  will  give 
you  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  sometimes  even  six  hours 
at  an  ale-house,  or  at  their  doors,  where  he  always 
gives  you  the  same  indulgence  which  he  allows 
himself;  and  for  this  he  is  generally  very  moderate 
in  his  demands.  I  have  known  a  whole  bundle  of 
passengers  charged  no  more  than  half-a-crown  for 
being  sutfered  to  remain  quiet  at  an  ale-house  door 
for  above  a  whole  hour,  and  that  even  in  the  hottest 
day  in  summer. 

But  as  this  kind  of  tyranny,  though  it  hath  escaped 
our  political  writers,  hath  been  I  think  touched  by 
our  dramatic,  and  is  more  trite  among  the  generality 
of  readers  ;  and  as  this  and  all  other  kinds  of  such 
subjection  are  alike  unknown  to  my  friends,  I  will 
quit  the  passengers  by  land,  and  treat  of  those  who 
travel  by  water  ;  for  whatever  is  said  on  this  subject 
is  applicable  to  both  alike,  and  we  may  bring  them 
together  as  closely  as  they  are  brought  in  the  liturgy, 
when  they  are  recommended  to  the  prayers  of  all  chris- 
tian congregations  ;  and  (which  I  have  often  thought 
very  remarkable)  where  they  are  joined  with  other 
miserable  wretches,  such  as  women  in  labour,  people 
in  sickness,  infants  just  born,  prisoners  and  captives. 

Goods  and  passengers  are  conveyed  by  water  in 
divers  vehicles,  the  principal  of  which  being  a  ship, 
it  shall  suffice  to  mention  that  alone.  Here  the 
tyrant  doth  not  derive  his  title,  as  the  stage-coach- 
man doth,  from  the  vehicle  itself  in  which  he  stows 
his  goods  and  passengers,  but  he  is  called  the  captain 
— a  word  of  such  various  use  and  uncertain  signifi- 
cation, that  it  seems  very  difficult  to  fix  any  positive 
idea  to  it :  if,  indeed,  there  be  any  general  meaning 
which  may  comprehend  all  its  different  uses,  that  of 
the  head  or  chief  of  any  body  of  men  seems  to  be 
most  capable  of  Uiis  comprehension  ;    for  Avhether 


they  be  a  company  of  soldiers,  a  crew  of  sailors, 
or  a  gang  of  rogues,  he  who  is  at  the  head  of  them 
is  always  styled  the  captain. 

The  particular  tyrant  whose  fortune  it  was  to 
stow  us  aboard  laid  a  farther  claim  to  this  appella- 
tion than  the  bare  command  of  a  vehicle  of  con- 
veyance. He  had  been  the  captain  of  a  privateer, 
which  he  chose  to  call  being  in  the  king's  service, 
and  thence  derived  a  right  of  hoisting  the  military 
ornament  of  a  cockade  over  the  button  of  his  hat. 
He  likewise  wore  a  sword  of  no  ordinary  length 
by  his  side,  with  which  he  swaggered  in  his  cabin, 
among  the  wretches  his  passengers,  whom  he  had 
stowed  in  cupboards  on  each  side.  He  was  a  person 
of  a  very  singular  character.  He  had  taken  it  into 
his  head  that  he  was  a  gentleman,  from  those  very 
reasons  that  proved  he  was  not  one  ;  and  to  show 
himself  a  fine  gentleman,  by  a  behaviour  which 
seemed  to  insinuate  he  had  never  seen  one.  He 
was,  moreover,  a  man  of  gallantry  ;  at  the  age  of 
seventy  he  had  the  finicalness  of  sir  Courtly  Nice, 
with  the  roughness  of  Surly  ;  and,  while  he  was 
deaf  himself,  had  a  voice  capable  of  deafening  all 
others. 

Now,  as  I  saw  myself  in  danger  by  the  delays  of 
the  captain,  who  was,  in  reality,  waiting  for  more 
freight,  and  as  the  wind  had  been  long  nested,  as  it 
were,  in  the  south-west,  where  it  constantly  blew 
hurricanes,  I  began  with  great  reason  to  apprehend 
that  our  voyage  might  be  long,  and  that  my  belly, 
which  began  already  to  be  much  extended,  would 
require  the  water  to  be  let  out  at  a  time  when  no 
assistance  was  at  hand  ;  though,  indeed,  the  captain 
comforted  me  with  assurances  that  he  had  a  pretty 
young  fellow  on  boaril  who  acted  as  his  surgeon,  as 
I  found  he  likewise  did  as  steward,  cook,  butler, 
sailor.  In  short,  he  liad  as  many  offices  as  Scrub  in 
the  play,  and  went  through  them  all  with  great  dex- 
terity ;  this  of  surgeon  was,  perhaps,  the  only  one 
in  which  his  skill  was  somewhat  deficient,  at  least 
that  branch  of  tapping  for  the  dropsy  ;  for  he  very 
ingenuously  and  modestly  confessed  he  had  never 
seen  the  operation  performed,  nor  was  possessed  of 
that  chirurgical  instrument  with  which  it  is  per- 
formed. 

Friday,  June  28. — By  way  of  prevention,  there- 
fore, I  this  day  sent  for  my  friend  Mr.  Hunter,  the 
great  surgeon  and  anatomist  of  Covent-garden  ;  and, 
though  my  belly  was  not  yet  very  full  and  tight,  let 
out  ten  quarts  of  water  ;  the  youug  sea-surgeon  at- 
tended the  operation,  not  as  a  performer,  but  as  a 
student. 

I  was  now  eased  of  the  greatest  apprehension  which 
I  had  from  the  length  of  the  passage ;  and  I  told  the 
captain  I  was  become  indifferent  as  to  the  time  of 
his  sailing.  He  expressed  much  satisfaction  in  this 
declaration,  and  at  hearing  from  me  that  I  found 
myself,  since  my  tapping,  much  lighter  and  better. 
In  this,  I  believe,  he  was  sincere  ;  for  he  was,  as  we 
sliall  have  occasion  to  observe  more  than  once,  a 
very  good-natured  man  ;  and,  as  he  was  a  very  brave 
one  too,  I  found  that  the  heroic  constancy  with  which 
I  had  borne  an  operation  that  is  attended  with  scarce 
any  degree  of  pain  had  not  a  little  raised  me  in  his 
esteem.  That  he  might  adhere,  therefore,  in  the 
most  religious'  and  rigorous  manner  to  his  word, 
when  he  had  no  longer  any  temptation  from  interest 
to  break  it,  as  he  had  no  longer  any  hopes  of  more 
goods  or  passengers,  he  ordered  his  ship  to  fall  down 
to  Gravesend  on  Sunday  morning,  and  there  to  wait 
his  arrival. 

Sunday,  June  30. — Nothing  worth  notice  passed 
till  that  morning,  when  my  poor  wife,  after  passing 
a  night  in  the  utmost  torments  of  the  toothache,  re- 
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solved  to  have  it  drawn.  I  despatched  therefore  a 
servant  into  Wapping  to  bring  in  haste  the  best  tooth- 
drawer  he  could  find.  He  soon  found  out  a  female 
of  great  eminence  in  the  art ;  but  when  he  brought 
her  to  the  boat,  at  the  water-side,  they  were  informed 
that  the  ship  was  gone  ;  for  indeed  she  had  set  out 
a  few  minutes  after  his  quitting  her  ;  nor  did  the 
pilot,  who  well  knew  the  errand  on  which  I  had  sent 
my  servant,  think  fit  to  wait  a  moment  for  his  re- 
turn, or  to  give  me  any  notice  of  his  setting  out, 
though  I  had  very  patiently  attended  the  delays  of 
the  captain  four  days,  after  many  solemn  promises 
of  weighing  anchor  every  one  of  the  three  last. 

But  of  all  the  petty  bashaws  or  turbulent  tyrants 
I  ever  beheld,  this  sour-faced  pilot  was  the  worst 
tempered  ;  for,  during  the  time  that  he  had  the  guid- 
ance of  the  ship,  which  was  till  we  arrived  in  the 
Do^^^ls,  he  complied  with  no  one's  desires,  nor  did 
he  give  a  civil  word,  or  indeed  a  civil  look,  to  any  on 
board. 

The  tooth-drawer,  who,  as  I  said  before,  was  one 
of  great  eminence  among  her  neighbours,  refused  to 
follow  the  ship  ;  so  that  my  man  made  himself  the 
best  of  his  way,  and  with  some  difficulty  came  up 
with  us  before  we  were  got  under  full  sail ;  for  after 
that,  as  we  had  both  wind  and  tide  with  us,  he  would 
have  found  it  impossible  to  overtake  the  ship  till 
she  was  come  to  an  anchor  at  Gravesend. 

The  morning  was  fair  and  bright,  and  we  had  a 
passage  thither,  I  think,  as  pleasant  as  can  be  con- 
ceived :  for,  take  it  with  all  its  advantages,  particu- 
larly the  number  of  fine  ships  you  are  always  sure 
of  seeing  by  the  way,  there  is  nothing  to  equal  it  in 
all  the  rivers  of  the  world.  The  yards  of  Deptford 
and  of  Woolwich  are  noble  sights,  and  give  iis  a  just 
idea  of  the  great  perfection  to  which  we  are  arrived 
in  building  those  floating  castles,  and  the  figure  which 
we  may  always  make  in  Europe  among  the  other 
maritime  powers.  That  of  Woolwich,  at  least,  very 
strongly  imprinted  this  idea  on  my  mind  ;  for  there 
was  now  on  the  stocks  there  the  Royal  Anne,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  largest  ship  ever  built,  and  which 
contains  ten  carriage-guns  more  than  had  ever  yet 
equipped  a  first-rate. 

It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  there  is  more  of  ostenta- 
tion than  of  real  utility  in  ships  of  this  vast  and  un- 
Avieldy  burden,  which  are  rarely  capable  of  acting 
against  an  enemy  ;  but  if  the  building  such  contri- 
butes to  preserve,  among  other  nations,  the  notion 
of  the  British  superiority  in  naval  affairs,  the  expense, 
though  very  great,  is  well  incurred,  and  the  ostenta- 
tion is  laudable  and  truly  political.  Indeed,  I  should 
be  sorry  to  allow  that  Holland,  France,  or  Spain, 
possessed  a  vessel  larger  and  more  beautiful  than  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  of  ours  ;  for  this  honour  I 
would  always  administer  to  the  pride  of  our  sailors, 
who  should  challenge  it  from  all  their  neighbours 
with  truth  and  success.  And  sure  I  am  that  not 
our  honest  tars  alone,  but  every  inhabitant  of  this 
island,  may  exult  in  the  comparison,  when  he  con- 
siders the  king  of  Great  Britain  as  a  maritime  prince, 
in  opposition  to  any  other  prince  in  Europe  ;  but  I 
am  not  so  certain  that  the  same  idea  of  superiority 
will  result  from  comparing  our  land  forces  with  those 
of  many  other  crowned  heads.  In  numbers  they  all 
far  exceed  us,  and  in  the  goodness  and  splendour  of 
their  troops  many  nations,  particularly  the  Germans 
and  French,  and  perhaps  the  Dutch,  cast  us  at  a 
distance  ;  for,  however  we  may  flatter  ourselves  with 
the  Edwards  and  Henrys  of  former  ages,  the  change 
of  the  whole  art  of  war  since  those  days,  by  which 
the  advantage  of  personal  strength  is  in  a  manner 
entirely  lost,  hath  produced  a  change  in  military  af- 
fairs to  the  advantage  of  our  enemies.     As  for  our 


successes  in  later  days,  if  they  were  not  entirely  owing 
to  the  superior  genius  of  our  general,  they  were  not 
a  little  due  to  the  superior  force  of  his  money.  In- 
deed, if  we  should  arraign  marshal  Saxe  of  ostenta- 
tion when  he  showed  his  army,  drawn  up,  to  our 
captive  general,  the  day  after  the  battle  of  La  Val, 
we  cannot  say  that  the  ostentation  was  entirely  vain  ; 
since  he  certainly  showed  him  an  army  which  had 
not  been  often  equalled,  either  in  the  number  or 
goodness  of  the  troops,  and  which,  in  those  respects, 
so  far  exceeded  ours,  that  none  can  ever  cast  any  re- 
flection on  the  brave  young  prince  who  could  not 
reap  the  laurels  of  conquest  in  that  day  ;  but  his 
retreat  will  be  always  mentioned  as  an  addition  to 
his  glory. 

In  our  marine  the  case  is  entirely  the  reverse,  and 
it  must  be  our  own  fault  if  it  doth  not  continue  so  ; 
for  continue  so  it  will  as  long  as  the  flourishing  state 
of  our  trade  shall  support  it,  and  this  support  it  can 
never  want  till  our  legislature  shall  cease  to  give 
sufficient  attention  to  the  protection  of  our  trade, 
and  our  magistrates  want  sufficient  power,  ability, 
and  honesty,  to  execute  the  laws  :  a  circumstance 
not  to  be  apprehended,  as  it  cannot  happen  till  our 
senates  and  our  benches  shall  be  filled  with  the 
blindest  ignorance,  or  with  the  blackest  corruption. 

Besides  the  ships  in  the  docks,  we  saw  many  on 
the  water :  the  yachts  are  sights  of  great  parade, 
and  the  king's  body  yacht  is,  I  believe,  unequalled 
in  any  country  for  convenience  as  well  as  magni- 
ficence ;  both  which  are  consulted  in  building  and 
equipping  her  with  the  most  exquisite  art  and  work- 
manship. 

We  saw  likewise  several  Indiamen  just  returned 
from  their  voyage.  These  are,  I  believe,  the  largest 
and  finest  vessels  which  are  anywhere  employed  in 
commercial  affairs.  The  colliers,  likewise,  which 
are  very  numerous,  and  even  assemble  in  fleets,  are 
ships  of  great  bulk  ;  and  if  we  descend  to  those  used 
in  the  American,  African,  and  European  trades, 
and  pass  through  those  which  visit  our  own  coasts, 
to  the  small  craft  that  lie  between  Chatham  and  the 
Tower,  the  whole  forms  a  most  pleasing  object  to 
the  eye,  as  well  as  highly  warming  to  the  heart  of 
an  Englishman  who  has  any  degree  of  love  for  his 
country,  or  can  recognise  any  effect  of  the  patriot  in 
his  constitution. 

Lastly,  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Greenwich,  which 
presents  so  delightful  a  front  to  the  water,  and  doth 
such  honour  at  once  to  its  builder  and  the  nation, 
to  the  great  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  one,  and  to 
the  no  less  sensible  gratitude  of  the  other,  very  pro- 
perly closes  the  account  of  this  scene  ;  which  may 
well  appear  romantic  to  those  who  have  not  them- 
selves seen  that,  in  this  one  instance,  truth  and 
reality  are  capable,  perhaps,  of  exceeding  the  power 
of  fiction. 

When  we  had  passed  by  Greenwich  we  saw  only 
two  or  three  gentlemen's  houses,  all  of  very  mode- 
rate account,  till  we  reached  Gravesend  :  these  are 
all  on  the  Kentish  shore,  which  affords  a  much  drier, 
wholesomer,  and  pleasanter  situation,  than  doth 
that  of  its  opposite,  Essex.  This  circumstance,  I 
own,  is  somewhat  surprising  to  me,  when  I  reflect 
on  the  numerous  villas  that  crowd  the  river  from 
Chelsea  upwards  as  far  as  Shepperton,  where  the 
narrower  channel  affords  not  half  so  noble  a  pros- 
pect, and  where  the  continual  succession  of  the 
small  craft,  like  the  frequent  repetition  of  all  things, 
which  have  nothing  in  them  great,  beautiful,  or 
admirable,  tire  the  eye,  and  give  us  distaste  and 
aversion,  instead  of  pleasure.  With  some  of  these 
situations,  such  as  Barnes,  Mortlake,  &c.,  even  the 
shore  of  Essex  might  contend,  not  ujion  very  une- 
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qual  terms ;  but  on  the  Kentish  borders  there  are 
many  spots  to  be  chosen  by  the  builder  which 
might  justly  claim  the  preference  over  almost  the 
very  finest  of  those  in  INIiddlesex  and  Surrey. 

How  shall  we  account  for  this  depravity  in  taste? 
for  surely  there  are  none  so  very  mean  and  con- 
temptible as  to  bring  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  num- 
ber of  little  wherries,  gliding  along  after  one  another, 
in  competition  with  what  we  enjoy  in  viewing  a 
succession  of  ships,  with  all  their  sails  expanded  to 
the  winds,  bounding  over  the  waves  before  us. 

And  here  I  cannot  pass  by  another  obserA-ation  on 
the  deplorable  want  of  taste  in  our  enjoyments, 
which  we  show  by  almost  totally  neglecting  the  pm-- 
suit  of  what  seems  to  me  the  highest  degree  of 
amusement ;  this  is,  the  sailing  ourselves  in  little 
vessels  of  our  own,  contrived  only  for  our  ease  and 
accommodation,  to  which  such  situations  of  our 
villas  as  I  have  recommended  would  be  so  con- 
venient, and  even  necessary. 

This  amusement,  I  confess,  if  enjoyed  in  any  per- 
fection, would  be  of  the  expensive  kind  ;  but  such 
expense  would  not  exceed  the  reach  of  a  moderate 
fortune,  and  would  fall  very  short  of  the  prices 
which  are  daily  paid  for  pleasures  of  a  far  inferior 
rate.  The  truth,  I  believe,  is,  that  sailing  in  the 
manner  I  have  just  mentioned  is  a  pleasure  rather 
unknown,  or  unthought  of,  than  rejected  by  those 
who  have  experienced  it;  nnless,  perhaps,  the  ap- 
prehension of  danger  or  sea-sickness  may  be  sup- 
posed, by  the  timorous  and  delicate,  to  make  too 
large  deductions — insisting  that  all  their  enjoyments 
shall  come  to  them  pure  and  unmixed,  and  being 
ever  ready  to  cry  out, 

Nocet  empta  dolorc  vuluptas. 

This,  however,  was  my  present  case  ;  for  the  ease 
and  lightness  which  I  felt  from  my  tapping,  the 
gaiety  of  the  morning,  the  pleasant  sailing  with  wind 
and  tide,  and  the  many  agreeable  objects  with  which 
I  was  constantly  entertained  during  the  whole  way, 
were  all  suppressed  and  overcome  by  the  single  con- 
sideration of  my  wife's  pain,  which  continued  incess- 
antly to  torment  her  till  we  came  to  an  anchor, 
when  I  despatched  a  messenger  in  great  haste  for 
the  best  reputed  operator  in  Gravesend.  A  surgeon 
of  some  eminence  now  appeared,  who  did  not  decline 
tooth-drawing,  though  he  certainly  would  have  been 
offended  with  the  appellation  of  tooth-drawer  no  less 
than  his  brethren,  tlie  members  of  that  venerable 
body,  would  be  with  that  of  barber,  since  the  late 
separation  between  those  long-united  companies, 
by  which,  if  the  surgeons  have  gained  much,  the 
barbers  are  supposed  to  have  lost  very  little. 

This  able  and  careful  person  (for  so  I  sincerely 
believe  he  is)  after  examining  the  guilty  tooth,  de- 
clared that  it  was  such  a  rotten  shell,  and  so  placed 
at  the  very  remotest  end  of  the  upper  jaw,  where  it 
was  in  a  miinner  covered  and  secured  by  a  large  fine 
firm  tooth,  that  he  despaired  of  his  power  of  draw- 
ing it. 

He  said,  indeed,  more  to  my  wife,  and  used  more 
rhetoric  to  dissuade  her  from  having  it  drawn,  than 
is  generally  employed  to  persuade  young  ladies  to 
prefer  a  pain  of  three  moments  to  one  of  three 
month's  continuance,  especially  if  those  young  ladies 
happen  to  be  past  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age,  when, 
by  submitting  to  support  a  racking  torment,  the 
only  good  circumstance  attending  which  is,  it  is  so 
short  that  scarce  one  in  a  thousand  can  cry  out  I 
feel  it,  they  are  to  do  a  violence  to  their  charms,  and 
lose  one  of  those  beautiful  holders  with  which  alone 
sir  Courtly  Nice  declares  a  lady  can  ever  lay  hold  of 
his  heart. 

He  s;ad  at  last  so  mucli,  and  seemed  to  reason  so 


justly,  that  I  came  over  to  his  side,  and  assisted  him 
in  prevailing  on  my  wife  (for  it  was  no  easy  matter) 
to  resolve  on  keeping  her  tooth  a  little  longer,  and 
to  apply  palliatives  only  for  relief.  These  were 
opium  applied  to  the  tooth,  and  blisters  behind  the 
ears. 

Whilst  we  were  at  dinner  this  day  in  the  cabin, 
on  a  sudden  the  window  on  one  side  was  beat  into 
the  room  with  a  crash  as  if  a  twenty-pounder  had 
been  discharged  among  us.  We  were  all  alarmed 
at  the  suddenness  of  the  accident,  for  which,  how- 
ever, we  were  soon  able  to  account,  for  the  sash, 
which  was  shivered  all  to  pieces,  was  pursued  into 
the  middle  of  the  cabin  by  the  bowsprit  of  a  little 
ship  called  a  cod-smack,  the  master  of  which  made 
us  amends  for  running  (carelessly  at  best)  against 
us,  and  injuring  the  ship,  in  the  sea-way  ;  that  is  to 
say,  by  damning  us  all  to  hell,  and  uttering  several 
pious  wishes  that  it  had  done  us  much  more  mischief. 
All  which  were  answered  in  their  own  kind  and 
phrase  by  our  men,  between  whom  and  the  other 
crew  a  dialogue  of  oaths  and  scurrility  was  carried  on 
as  long  as  they  continued  in  each  other's  hearing. 

It  is  difficult,  I  think,  to  assign  a  satisfactory  rea- 
son why  sailors  in  general  should,  of  all  others, 
think  themselves  entirely  discharged  from  the  com- 
mon bands  of  humanity,  and  should  seem  to  glory 
in  the  language  and  behaviour  of  savages  I  They 
see  more  of  the  world,  and  have,  most  of  them,  a 
more  erudite  education  than  is  the  portion  of  land- 
men of  their  degree.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  in  any 
country  they  visit  (Holland  itself  not  excepted)  they 
can  ever  find  a  parallel  to  what  daily  passes  on  the 
river  Thames.  Is  it  that  they  think  true  courage 
(for  they  are  the  bravest  fellows  upon  earth)  incon- 
sistent with  all  the  gentleness  of  a  humane  carriage, 
and  that  the  contempt  of  civil  order  springs  up  in 
minds  but  little  cultivated  at  the  same  time  and 
from  the  same  principles  with  the  contempt  of  danger 

and  death?     Is  it 1  in  short,  it  is  so  ;  and  how 

it  comes  to  be  so  I  leave  to  form  a  question  in  the 
Robin  Hood  Society,  or  to  be  propounded  for  solu- 
tion among  the  enigmas  in  the  Woman's  Almanac 
for  the  next  year. 

Monday,  July  1.  This  day  Mr.  Welch  tdbk  his 
leave  of  me  after  dinner,  as  did  a  young  lady  of  her 
sister,  who  was  proceeding  with  my  wife  to  Lisbon. 
They  both  set  out  together  in  a  post-chaise  for 
London. 

Soon  after  their  departure  our  cabin,  where  my 
wife  and  I  were  sitting  together,  was  visited  by  two 
ruffians,  whose  appearance  greatly  corresponded  with 
that  of  the  sherifTs,  or  rather  the  knight-marshal's 
bailiffs.  One  of  these  especially,  who  seemed  to 
affect  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  rudeness  and 
insolence,  came  in  without  any  kind  of  ceremony, 
with  a  broad  gold  lace  on  his  hat,  which  was  cocked 
with  much  military  fierceness  on  his  head.  An 
inkhorn  at  his  button-hole  and  some  papers  in  his 
hand  sufficiently  assured  me  what  he  was,  and  I 
asked  him  if  he  and  his  companion  were  not  custom- 
house officers  :  he  answered  with  sufficient  dignity 
that  they  were,  as  an  information  which  he  seemed 
to  conclude  would  strike  the  hearer  with  awe,  and 
suppress  all  fartlier  inquiry  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I 
proceeded  to  ask  of  what  rank  he  was  in  the  cus- 
tom-house, and,  receiving  an  answer  from  his  com- 
panion, as  I  remember,  that  the  gentleman  was  a 
riding  surveyor,  I  replied  that  he  might  be  a  riding 
surveyor,  but  could  be  no  gentleman,  for  that  none 
who  had  any  title  to  that  denomination  would 
break  into  the  presence  of  a  lady  without  an  apo- 
logy or  even  moving  his  hat.  He  then  took  his 
covering  from   his  head  and  laid  it  on    the    table, 
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saying,  he  asked  pardon,  and  blamed  the  mate,  who 
she;. Id,  he  said,  have  informed  him  if  any  persons  of 
distinction  were  below.  I  told  him  he  might  guess 
by  our  appearance  (which,  perhaps,  was  rather 
more  than  could  be  said  with  the  strictest  adher- 
ence to  truth)  that  he  was  before  a  gentleman  and 
lady,  which  should  teach  him  to  be  very  civil  in 
his  behaviour,  though  we  should  not  happen  to  be 
of  that  number  whom  the  world  calls  people  of 
fashion  and  distinction.  However,  I  said,  that  as  he 
seemed  sensible  of  his  error,  and  had  asked  pardon, 
the  lady  would  permit  him  to  put  his  hat  on  again 
if  he  chose  it.  This  he  refused  with  some  degree 
of  surliness,  and  failed  not  to  convince  me  that,  if  I 
should  condescend  to  become  more  gentle,  he  would 
soon  grow  more  rude. 

I  now  renewed  a  reflection,  which  I  have  often 
seen  occasion  to  make,  that  there  is  nothing  so  in- 
congruous in  nature  as  any  kind  of  power  with  low- 
ness  of  mind  and  of  ability,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
more  deplorable  than  the  want  of  truth  in  the 
whimsical  notion  of  Plato,  who  tells  us  that  "  Saturn, 
well  knowing  the  state  of  human  affairs,  gave  us 
kings  and  rulers,  not  of  human  but  divine  original; 
for,  as  we  make  not  shepherds  of  sheep,  nor  oxherds 
of  oxen,  nor  goatherds  of  goats,  but  place  some  of 
our  own  kind  over  all  as  being  better  and  fitter  to 
govern  them  ;  in  the  same  manner  were  demons  by 
the  divine  love  set  over  us  as  a  race  of  beings  of  a 
superior  order  to  men,  and  who,  with  great  ease  to 
themselves,  might  regulate  our  affairs  and  establish 
peace,  modesty,  freedom,  and  justice,  and,  totally 
destroying  all  sedition,  might  complete  the  happi- 
ness of  the  human  race.  So  far,  at  least,  nray  even 
now  be  said  with  truth,  that  in  all  states  which  are  un- 
der the  government  of  mere  man,  without  any  divine 
assistance,  there  is  nothing  but  labour  and  misery  to 
be  found.  From  what  I  have  said,  therefore,  we 
may  at  least  learn,  with  our  utmost  endeavours,  to 
imitate  the  Saturnian  institution;  borrowing  all  as- 
sistance from  our  immortal  part,  while  we  pay  to 
this  the  strictest  obedience,  we  should  form  both 
our  private  economy  and  public  policy  from  its 
dictates.  By  this  dispensation  of  our  immortal 
minds  we  are  to  establish  a  law  and  to  call  it  by  that 
name.  But  if  any  government  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  person,  of  the  few,  or  of  the  niiiny,  and  such 
governor  or  governors  shall  abandon  himself  or 
themselves  to  the  unbridled  pursuit  of  the  wildest 
pleasures  or  desires,  unable  to  restrain  any  passion, 
but  possessed  with  an  insatiable  bad  disease  ;  if  such 
shall  attempt  to  govern,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
trample  on  all  laws,  there  can  be  no  means  of  pre- 
servation left  for  the  wretched  people."  Plato  de 
Leg.,  lib.  iv.  p.  713,  c.  714,  edit.  Serrani. 

It  is  true  that  Plato  is  here  treating  of  the  highest 
of  sovereign  power  in  a  state,  but  it  is  as  true  that 
his  observations  are  general  and  may  be  applied 
to  all  inferior  powers ;  and,  indeed,  every  subordi- 
nate degree  is  immediately  derived  from  the  highest ; 
and,  as  it  is  equally  protected  by  the  same  force 
and  sanctified  by  the  same  authority,  is  alike  dan- 
gerous to  the  well-being  of  the  subject. 

Of  all  powers,  perhaps,  there  is  none  so  sanctified 
and  protected  as  this  which  is  under  our  present 
consideration.  So  numerous,  indeed,  and  strong, 
are  the  sanctions  given  to  it  by  many  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, that,  having  once  established  the  laws  of  cus- 
toms on  merchandise,  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
sole  view  of  the  legislature  to  strengthen  the  hands 
and  to  protect  the  persons  of  the  officers  who  be- 
came established  by  those  laws,  many  of  whom  are 
so  far  from  bearing  any  resemblance  to  the  Satur- 
niaa  institution,  and  to  be  chosen  from  a  degree  of 


beings  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  human  race,  that 
they  sometimes  seem  industriously  picked  out  of 
the  lowest  (ind  vilest  orders  of  mankind. 

There  is,  indeed,  nothing  so  useful  to  man  in 
general,  nor  so  beneficial  to  particular  societies  and 
individuals,  as  trade.  This  is  that  alma  mater  at 
whose  plentiful  breast  all  mankind  are  nourished. 
It  is  true,  like  other  parents,  she  is  not  always  equally 
indulgent  to  all  her  children,  but,  though  she  gives 
to  her  favourites  a  vast  proportion  of  redundancy 
and  superfluity,  there  are  very  few  whom  she  i-e- 
fusesto  supply  with  the  conveniences,  and  none  with 
the  necessaries,  of  life. 

Such  a  benefactress  as  this  must  naturally  be  be- 
loved by  mankind  in  general ;  it  would  be  wonder- 
ful, therefore,  if  her  interest  was  not  considered  by 
them  and  protected  from  the  fraud  and  violence  of 
some  of  her  rebellious  offspring,  who,  coveting  more 
than  their  share  or  more  than  she  thinks  proper  to 
allow  them,  are  daily  employed  in  meditating  mis- 
chief against  her,  and  in  endeavouring  to  steal 
from  their  brethren  those  shares  which  this  great 
alma  mater  had  allowed  them. 

At  length  our  governor  came  on  board,  and  about 
six  in  the  evening  we  weighed  anchor,  and  fell  down 
to  the  Nore,  whither  our  passage  was  extremely 
pleasant,  the  evening  being  very  delightful,  the 
moon  just  past  the  full,  and  both  wind  and  tide 
favourable  to  us. 

Tuesday,  July  2. — This  morning  we  again  set  sail, 
vnider  all  the  advantages  we  had  enjoyed  the  even- 
ing before.  This  day  we  left  the  shore  of  Essex  and 
coasted  along  Kent,  passing  by  the  pleasant  island 
of  Thauet,  which  is  an  island,  and  that  of  Sheppj', 
which  is  not  an  island,  and  about  three  o'clock,  the 
wind  being  now  full  in  our  teeth,  we  came  to  an 
anchor  in  the  Downs,  within  two  miles  of  Deal. — 
My  wife,  having  suffered  intolerable  pain  from  her 
tooth,  again  renewed  her  resolution  of  having  it 
drawn,  and  another  surgeon  was  sent  for  from  Deal, 
but  with  no  better  success  than  the  former.  He 
likewise  declined  the  operation,  for  the  same  reason 
which  had  been  assigned  by  the  former ;  however, 
such  was  her  resolution,  backed  with  pain,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  make  the  attempt,  which  concluded 
more  in  honour  of  his  judgment  than  of  his  operation  ; 
for,  after  having  put  my  poor  wife  to  inexpressible 
torment,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  her  tooth  in  statu 
quo  ;  and  she  had  now  the  comfortable  prospect  of  a 
long  fit  of  pain,  which  might  have  lasted  her  whole 
voyage,  without  any  possibility  of  relief. 

In  these  pleasing  sensations,  of  which  I  had  my 
just  share,  nature,  overcome  with  fatigue,  about 
eight  in  the  evening  resigned  her  to  rest — a  circum- 
stance which  would  have  given  me  some  happiness, 
could  I  have  known  how  to  employ  those  spirits 
who  were  raised  by  it ;  but,  unfortunately  for  me, 
I  was  left  in  a  disposition  of  enjoying  an  agreeable 
hour  without  the  assistance  of  a  companion,  which 
has  always  appeared  to  me  necessary  to  such  enjoy- 
ment ;  my  daughter  and  her  companion  were  both 
retired  sea-sick  to  bed  ;  the  other  passengers  were  a 
rude  school-boy  of  fourteen  years  old  and  an  illite- 
rate Portuguese  friar,  who  understood  no  language 
but  his  own,  in  which  I  had  not  the  least  smattering, 
The  captain  was  the  only  person  left  in  whose  con- 
versation I  might  indulge  myself;  but  unluckily, 
besides  a  total  ignorance  of  everjthing  in  the  world 
but  a  ship,  he  had  the  misfortune  of  being  so  deaf, 
that  to  make  him  hear,  I  will  not  say  understand, 
my  words,  I  must  run  the  risk  of  conveying  them  to 
the  ears  of  my  wife,  who,  though  in  another  room 
(called,  I  think,  the  state-room — being,  indeed,  a 
most  stately  apartment,  capable  of  containing  one 
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►luman  body  in  length,  if  not  very  tall,  and  three 
bodies  in  breadth),  lay  asleep  within  a  yard  of  me. 
In  this  situation  necessity  and  choice  were  one  and 
the  same  thing ;  the  captain  and  I  sat  down  togetlier 
to  a  small  bowl  of  punch,  over  which  we  both  soon 
fell  fast  asleep,  and  so  concluded  the  evening. 

Wednesday,  July  3. — This  morning  I  awaked  at 
four  o'clock,  for  my  distemper  seldom  suffered  me 
to  sleep  later.  I  presently  got  up,  and  had  the  plea- 
sure of  enjoying  the  sight  of  a  tempestuous  sea  for 
four  hours  before  the  captain  was  stirring  ;  for  he 
loved  to  indulge  himself  in  morning  slumbers,  which 
were  attended  with  a  wind-music,  much  more  agree- 
able to  the  performers  than  to  the  hearers,  especially 
such  as  have,  as  I  had,  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  the 
orchestra.  At  eight  o'clock  the  captain  rose,  and 
sent  his  boat  on  shore.  I  ordered  my  man  likewise 
to  go  in  it,  as  my  distemper  was  not  of  that  kind 
which  entirely  deprives  us  of  appetite.  Now,  though 
the  captain  had  well  victualled  his  ship  with  all 
manner  of  salt  provisions  for  the  voyage,  and  had 
added  great  quantities  of  fresh  stores,  particularly  of 
vegetables,  at  Gravesend,  such  as  beans  and  peas, 
which  had  been  on  board  only  two  days,  and  had 
possibly  not  been  gathered  above  two  more,  I  appre- 
hended I  could  provide  better  for  myself  at  Deal 
than  the  ship's  ordinary  seemed  to  promise.  I  ac- 
cordingly sent  for  fresh  provisions  of  all  kinds  from 
the  shore,  in  order  to  put  ofT  the  evil  day  of  starving 
as  long  as  possible.  My  man  returned  with  most  of 
the  articles  I  sent  for,  and  now  I  thought  myself  in 
a  condition  of  living  a  week  on  my  own  provisions. 
I  therefore  ordered  my  own  dinner,  which  I  wanted 
nothing  but  a  cook  to  dress  and  a  proper  fire  to 
dress  it  at  ;  hut  those  were  not  to  be  had,  nor  indeed 
any  addition  to  my  roast  mutton,  except  the  pleasure 
of  the  captain's  company,  with  that  of  the  other  pas- 
sengers ;  for  my  wife  continued  the  whole  day  in  a 
state  of  dozing,  and  my  other  females,  whose  sick- 
ness did  not  abate  by  the  rolling  of  the  ship  at  an- 
chor, seemed  more  inclined  to  empty  their  stomachs 
than  to  fill  them.  Thus  I  passed  the  whole  day 
(except  about  an  hour  at  dinner)  by  myself,  and  the 
evening  concluded  with  the  captain  as  the  preceding 
one  had  done  ;  one  comfortable  piece  of  news  he 
communicated  to  me,  which  was,  that  he  had  no 
doubt  of  a  prosperous  wind  in  the  morning  ;  but  as 
he  did  not  divulge  the  reasons  of  this  confidence,  and 
as  I  saw  none  myself  besides  the  wind  being  directly 
opposite,  my  faith  in  this  prophecy  was  not  strong 
enough  to  build  any  great  hopes  upon. 

Thursday,  July  4. — This  morning,  however,  the 
captain  seemed  resolved  to  fulfil  his  own  predictions, 
whether  the  wind  would  or  no ;  he  accordingly 
weighed  anchor,  and,  taking  the  advantage  of  the 
tide  when  the  wind  was  not  very  boisterous,  he 
hoisted  his  sails  ;  and,  as  if  his  power  had  been  no 
less  absolute  over  ^olus  than  it  was  over  Neptune, 
he  forced  the  wind  to  blow  him  on  in  its  own  despite. 

But  as  all  men  who  have  ever  been  at  sea  well 
know  how  weak  such  attempts  are,  and  want  no 
authorities  of  Scripture  to  prove  that  the  most  abso- 
lute power  of  a  captain  of  a  ship  is  very  contempt- 
ible in  the  wind's  eye,  so  did  it  hefal  our  noble 
commander,  who,  having  struggled  with  the  wind 
three  or  four  hours,  was  obliged  to  give  over,  and 
lost  in  a  few  minutes  all  that  he  had  been  so  long 
gaining  ;  in  short,  we  returned  to  our  former  station, 
and  once  more  cast  anchor  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Deal. 

Here,  though  we  lay  near  the  shore,  that  we 
might  promise  ourselves  all  the  emolument  which 
could  be  derived  from  it,  we  found  ourselves  de- 
ceived ;  and  that  we   might  with  as  much   conve- 


niency  be  out  of  the  sight  of  land  ;  for,  except  when 
the  captain   launched  forth  his  own  boat,  which  he 
did  always  with  great  reluctance,  we  were  incapable 
of  procuring  anything  from  Deal,  but  at  a  price  too 
exorbitant,   and  beyond  the  reach   even  of  modern 
luxury — the  fare  of  a  boat  from  Deal,  Avhich  lay  at 
two  miles'  distance,  being  at  least  three  half-crowns, 
and,  if  we  had  been  in  any  distress  for  it,   as  many 
half-guineas  ;  for  these  good  people  consider  the  sea 
as   a  large  common   appendant  to    their  manor,  in 
which  when  they  find  any  of  their  fellow-creatures 
impounded,  they  conclude  that  they  have  a  full  right 
of  making  them  pay  at  their  own  discretion  for  their 
deliverance  ;    to   say   the   truth,   whether  it  be  that 
men  who  live  on  the  sea-shore  are  of  an  amphibious 
kind,  and   do  not  entirely  partake  of  human  nature, 
or  whatever  else   may  be  the  reason,  they  are  so  far 
from  taking  any  share  in  the  distresses  of  mankind, 
or  of  being  moved  with  any  compassion  for   them, 
that    they   look  upon  them  as    blessings    showered 
down  from  above,  and  which  the  more  they  improve 
to  their  own  use,   the  greater  is  their  gratitude  and 
piety.       Thus    at    Gravesend    a   sculler   requires   a 
shilling  for  going  less  way  than  he   would  row  in 
London  for  threepence ;  and  at  Deal  a  boat  often  brings 
more  profit  in  a  day  than  it  can  produce  in  London 
in  a  week,   or  perhaps   in  a  month  ;  in  both  places 
the   owner  of  the  boat   founds   his  demand  on   the 
necessity  and  distress  of  one  who  stands  more  or  less 
in   absolute  want  of   his   assistance,    and   with  the 
urgency  of  these   always  rises  in  the  exorbitancy  of 
his  demand,  without   ever   considering   that,    from 
these  very  circumstances,  the  power  or  ease  of  gra- 
tifying such  demand  is  in  like  proportion  lessened. 
Now,  as  I  am  unwilling  that  some  conclusions,  which 
may  be,    I  am   aware,   too  justly  drawn  from  these 
observations,  should  be  imputed  to  human  natru-e  in 
general,  I  have  endeavoured  to  account  for  them  in 
a  way  more  consistent  with  the  goodness  and  dignity 
of  that  nature.     However  it  be,   it  seems  a  little  to 
reflect  on  the  governors  of  such  monsters  that  they 
do  not  take  some   means  to  restrain  these  imposi- 
tions, and  prevent  them  from  triumphing  any  longer 
in  the  miseries  of  those  who  are,  in  many  circum- 
stances at  least,  their  fellow-creatures,  and  consider- 
ing the  distresses  of  a  wretched  seaman,   from  his 
being  wrecked  to  his  being  barely  wind-bound,  as  a 
blessing  sent  among  them  from  above,  and  calling  it 
by  that  blasphemous  name. 

Friday,  July  o. — This  day  I  sent  a  servant  on 
board  a  man-of-war  that  was  stationed  here,  with 
my  compliments  to  the  captain,  to  represent  to  him 
the  distress  of  the  ladies,  and  to  desire  the  favour 
of  his  long-boat  to  conduct  us  to  Dover,  at  about 
seven  miles'  distance ;  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
sumed to  make  use  of  a  great  lady's  name,  the  wife 
of  the  first  lord  commissioner  of  the  admiralty,  who 
woidd,  I  told  him,  be  pleased  with  any  kindness 
shown  by  him  towards  us  in  our  miserable  condi- 
tion. And  this  I  am  convinced  was  true,  from  the 
humanity  of  the  lady,  though  she  was  entirely  un- 
known to  me. 

The  captain  returned  a  verbal  answer  to  a  long 
letter,  acquainting  me  that  what  I  desired  could 
not  be  complied  with,  it  being  a  favour  not  in  his 
power  to  grant.  This  might  be,  and  I  suppose  was, 
true  ;  but  it  is  as  true  that,  if  he  was  able  to  write 
and  had  pen,  ink,  and  paper  on  board,  he  might 
have  sent  a  written  answer,  and  that  it  was  the  part 
of  a  gentleman  so  to  have  done ;  but  this  is  a  cha- 
racter seldom  maintained  on  the  watery  element, 
especially  by  those  who  exercise  any  power  on  it. 
Every  commander  of  a  vessel  here  seems  to  think 
himself  entirely  free  from  all  those  rules  of  decency 
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ami  civility  which  direct  and  restrain  the  conduct  of 
the  members  of  a  society  on  shore ;  and  each,  claim- 
ing absolute  dominion  in  his  little  wooden  world, 
rules  by  his  own  laws  and  his  own  discretion.  I  do 
not,  indeed,  know  so  pregnant  an  instance  of  the 
dangerous  consequences  of  absolute  power,  and  its 
aptness  to  intoxicate  the  mind,  as  that  of  those  pettj 
tyrants,  who  become  such  in  a  moment,  from  very 
well-disposed  and  social  members  of  that  com- 
munion in  which  they  affect  no  superiority,  but 
live  in  an  orderly  state  of  legal  subjection  with  their 
fellow-citizens. 

Saturday,  July  6. — This  morning  our  commander, 
declaring  he  was  sure  the  wind  would  change,  took 
the  advantage  of  an  ebbing  tide,  and  Aveighed  his 
anchor.  His  assurance,  however,  had  the  same 
completion,  and  his  endeavours  the  same  success, 
with  his  former  trial ;  and  he  was  soon  obliged  to 
return  once  more  to  his  old  quarters.  Just  before 
we  let  go  our  anchor,  a  small  sloop,  rather  than 
submit  to  yield  us  an  inch  of  way,  ran  foul  of  our 
ship,  and  carried  off  her  bowsprit.  This  obstinate 
frolic  would  have  cost  those  aboard  the  sloop  very 
dear,  if  our  steersman  had  not  been  too  generous 
to  exert  his  superiority,  the  certain  consequence  of 
which  would  have  been  the  immediate  sinking  of 
the  other.  This  contention  of  the  inferior  with  a 
might  capable  of  crushing  it  in  an  instant  may 
seem  to  argue  no  small  share  of  folly  or  madness, 
as  well  as  of  impudence  ;  but  I  am  convinced  there 
is  very  little  danger  in  it :  contempt  is  a  port  to 
which  the  pride  of  man  submits  to  fly  with  reluct- 
ance, but  those  who  are  within  it  are  always  in  a 
place  of  the  most  assured  security ;  for  whosoever 
throws  away  his  sword  prefers,  indeed,  a  less  ho- 
nourable but  much  safer  means  of  avoiding  danger 
than  he  who  defends  himself  with  it.  And  here  we 
shall  offer  another  distinction,  of  the  truth  of  which 
much  reading  and  experience  have  well  convinced 
us,  that  as  in  the  most  absolute  governments  there 
is  a  regular  progression  of  slavery  downwards,  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom,  the  mischief  of  which  is  sel- 
dom felt  with  any  great  force  and  bitterness  but  by 
the  next  immediate  degree ;  so  in  the  most  dissolute 
and  anarchical  states  there  is  as  regular  an  ascent  of 
what  is  called  rank  or  condition,  which  is  always 
laying  hold  of  the  head  of  him  who  is  advanced  but 
one  step  higher  on  the  ladder,  who  might,  if  he  did 
not  too  much  despise  such  efforts,  kick  his  pursuer 
headlong  to  the  bottom.  We  will  conclude  this 
digression  with  one  general  and  short  observation, 
which  will,  perhaps,  set  the  whole  matter  in  a 
clearer  light  than  the  longest  and  most  laboured 
harangue.  Whereas  envy  of  all  things  most  exposes 
us  to  danger  from  others,  so  contempt  of  all  things 
best  secures  us  from  them.  And  thus,  while  the 
dung-cart  and  the  sloop  are  always  meditating  mis- 
chief against  the  coach  and  the  ship,  and  throwing 
themselves  designedly  in  their  way,  the  latter  con- 
sider only  their  own  security,  and  are  not  ashamed 
to  break  the  road  and  let  the  other  pass  by  them. 

Monday,  July  8. —  Having  passed  our  Sunday 
without  anything  remarkable,  unless  the  catching  a 
great  number  of  whitings  in  the  afternoon  may  be 
thought  so,  we  now  set  sail  on  Monday  at  six 
o'clock,  with  a  little  variation  of  wind  ;  but  this  was 
so  very  little,  and  the  breeze  itself  so  small,  that  the 
tide  was  our  best  and  indeed  almost  our  only  friend. 
This  conducted  us  along  the  short  remainder  of  the 
Kentish  shore.  Here  we  passed  that  cliff  of  Dover 
which  makes  so  tremendous  a  figure  in  Shakspeare, 
and  which  whoever  reads  without  being  giddy 
must,  according  to  Mr.  Addison's  observation,  have 
either  a  very  good  head   or  a  very  bad  one ;  but 


which,  Avhoever  contracts  any  such  ideas  from  the 
sight  of,  must  have  at  least  a  poetic  if  not  a  Shak- 
spearian  genius.  In  truth,  mountains,  rivers,  heroes, 
and  gods  owe  great  part  of  their  existence  to  the 
poets ;  and  Greece  and  Italy  do  so  plentifully 
abound  in  the  former,  because  they  furnish  so  glo- 
rious a  number  of  the  latter  ;  who,  while  they  be- 
stowed immortality  on  every  little  hillock  and  blind 
stream,  left  the  noblest  rivers  and  mountains  in  the 
world  to  share  the  same  obscurity  with  the  eastern 
and  western  poets,  in  which  they  are  celebrated. 

This  evening  we  beat  the  sea  of  Sussex  in  sight 
of  Dungeness,  with  much  more  pleasure  than  pro- 
gress ;  for  the  weather  was  almost  a  perfect  calm, 
and  the  moon,  wliich  was  almost  at  the  full,  scarce 
suffered  a  single  cloud  to  veil  her  from  our  sight. 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Jtdy  9, 10. — These  two  days 
we  had  much  the  same  fine  weather,  and  made  much 
the  same  way  ;  but  in  the  evening  of  the  latter  day 
a  pretty  fresh  gale  sprung  up  at  N.  N.  W.,  which 
brought  us  by  the  morning  in  sight  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight. 

Thursday,  Jidy  11. — This  gale  continued  till  to- 
wards noon  ;  when  the  east  end  of  the  island  bore 
but  a  little  ahead  of  us.  The  captain  swaggered 
and  declared  he  would  keep  the  sea  ;  but  the  wind 
got  the  better  of  him,  so  that  about  three  he  gave 
up  the  victory,  and  making  a  sudden  tack  stood  in 
for  the  shore,  passed  by  Spithead  and  Portsmouth, 
and  came  to  an  anchor  at  a  place  called  Ryde  on 
the  island. 

A  most  tragical  incident  fell  out  this  day  at  sea. 
While  the  ship  was  under  sail,  but  making  as  will 
appear  no  great  way,  a  kitten,  one  of  four  of  the 
feline  inhabitants  of  the  cabin,  fell  from  the  window 
into  the  water :  an  alarm  Avas  immediately  given  to 
the  captain,  who  was  then  upon  deck,  and  received 
it  with  the  utmost  concern  and  many  bitter  oaths. 
He  immediately  gave  orders  to  the  steersman  in 
favour  of  the  poor  thing,  as  he  called  it ;  the  sails 
were  instantly  slackened,  and  all  hands,  as  the 
phrase  is,  employed  to  recover  the  poor  animal.  I 
was,  I  own,  extremely  surprised  at  all  this ;  less  in- 
deed at  the  captain's  extreme  tenderness  than  at  his 
conceiving  any  possibility  of  success  ;  for  if  puss 
had  had  nine  thousand  instead  of  nine  lives,  I  con- 
cluded they  had  been  all  lost.  The  boatswain,  how- 
ever, had  more  sanguine  hopes,  for,  having  stripped 
himself  of  his  jacket,  breeches,  and  shirt,  he  leaped 
boldly  into  the  water,  and  to  my  great  astonish- 
ment in  a  few  minutes  returned  to  the  ship,  bearing 
the  motionless  animal  in  his  mouth.  Nor  Avas  this, 
I  observed,  a  matter  of  such  great  difficulty  as  it 
appeared  to  my  ignorance,  and  possibly  may  seem 
to  that  of  my  fresh- Avater  reader.  The  kitten  was 
noAV  exposed  to  air  and  sun  on  the  deck,  Avhere  its 
life,  of  Avhich  it  retained  no  sypmtoms,  was  despaired 
of  by  all. 

The  captain's  humanity,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  did 
not  so  totally  destroy  his  philosopliy  as  to  make 
him  yield  himself  up  to  affliction  on  this  melan- 
choly occasion.  Having  felt  his  loss  like  a  man,  he 
resolved  to  shoAV  he  could  bear  it  like  one ;  and, 
having  declared  he  had  rather  have  lost  a  cask  of 
rum  or  brandy,  betook  himself  to  threshing  at  back- 
gammon with  the  Portuguese  friar,  in  Avhich  inno- 
cent amusement  they  had  passed  about  two-thirds 
of  their  time. 

But  as  I  have,  perhaps,  a  little  too  Avantonly  en- 
deavoured to  raise  the  tender  passions  of  my  readers 
in  this  narrative,  I  should  think  myself  unpardon- 
able if  I  concluded  it  Avithout  giving  them  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  hearing  that  the  kitten  at  last  recovered, 
to  the  great  joy  of  the  good  captain,  but  to  the 
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great  disappointment  of  some  of  the  sailors,  who 
asserted  that  the  drowning  a  cat  was  the  very  surest 
way  of  raising  a  favourable  wind  ;  a  supposition  of 
which,  thougli  we  have  heard  several  plausible  ac- 
counts, we  will  not  presume  to  assign  the  true  ori- 
ginal reason. 

Friday,  July  12. — This  day  our  ladies  went  ashore 
at  Ryde,  and  drank  their  afternoon  tea  at  an  ale- 
house there  with  great  satisfaction  ;  here  they  were 
regaled  with  fresh  cream,  to  which  they  had  been 
strangers  since  they  left  the  Downs. 

Saturday,  July  13. — Tlie  wind  seeming  likely  to 
continue  in  the  same  corner  where  it  had  been 
almost  constantly  for  two  months  together,  I  was 
persuaded  by  my  wife  to  go  ashore  and  stay  at 
Ryde  till  we  sailed.  I  approved  the  motion  much  ; 
for,  though  I  am  a  great  lover  of  the  sea,  I  now 
fancied  there  was  more  pleasure  in  breathing  the 
fresh  air  of  the  land  ;  but  how  to  get  thither  was 
the  question  ;  for,  being  really  that  dead  luggage 
which  I  considered  all  passengers  to  be  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  narrative,  and  incapable  of  any  bodily 
motion  without  external  impulse,  it  was  in  vain  to 
leave  the  ship,  or  to  determine  to  do  it,  without  the 
assistance  of  others.  In  one  instance,  perhaps,  the 
living  luggage  is  more  difficult  to  be  moved  or  re- 
moved than  an  equal  or  much  superior  weight  of 
dead  matter ;  which,  if  of  the  brittle  kind,  may  in- 
deed be  liable  to  be  broken  through  negligence  ; 
but  this,  by  proper  care,  may  be  almost  certainly 
prevented  ;  whereas  the  fractures  to  which  the  liv- 
ing lumps  are  exposed  are  sometimes  by  no  caution 
avoidable,  and  often  by  no  art  to  be  amended. 

I  was  deliberating  on  the  means  of  conveyance, 
not  so  much  out  of  the  ship  to  the  boat  as  out  of 
a  little  tottering  boat  to  the  laud  ;  a  matter  which, 
as  I  had  already  experienced  in  the  Thames,  was 
not  extremely  easy,  when  to  be  performed  by  any 
other  limbs  than  your  own.  "Whilst  I  weighed  all 
that  could  suggest  itself  on  this  head,  without  strictly 
examining  the  merit  of  the  several  schemes  which 
were  advanced  by  the  captain  and  sailors,  and,  in- 
deed, giving  no  very  deep  attention  even  to  my  wife, 
who,  as  well  as  her  friend  and  my  daughtei-,  were 
exerting  their  tender  concern  for  my  ease  and  safety. 
Fortune,  for  I  am  convinced  she  had  a  hand  in  it, 
sent  me  a  present  of  a  buck  ;  a  present  welcome 
enough  of  itself,  but  more  welcome  on  account  of 
the  vessel  in  wliich  it  came,  being  a  large  hoy,  which 
in  some  places  would  pass  for  a  ship,  and  many  peo- 
ple would  go  some  miles  to  see  the  sight.  I  was 
pretty  easily  conveyed  on  board  this  hoy  ;  but  to  get 
from  hence  to  the  shore  was  not  so  easy  a  task  ;  for, 
however  strange  it  may  appear,  the  water  itself  did 
not  extend  so  far ;  an  instance  which  seems  to  ex- 
plain those  lines  of  Ovid, 

Omnia  pontus  er.uit,  de  frant  quoque  littora  ponto, 
in  a  less  tautological  sense  than  hath  generally  been 
imputed  to  them. 

In  fact,  between  the  sea  and  the  shore  there  was, 
at  low  water,  an  impassable  gulf,  if  I  may  so  call 
it,  of  deep  nxud,  which  could  neither  be  traversed 
by  walking  nor  swimming  ;  so  that  for  near  one 
half  of  the  twenty-four  hours  Ryde  was  inaccessible 
by  friend  or  foe.  But  as  the  magistrates  of  this 
place  seemed  more  to  desire  the  company  of  the 
former  than  to  fear  that  of  the  latter,  they  had  be- 
gun to  make  a  small  causeway  to  the  low-water 
ni  u-k,  so  that  foot  passengers  might  land  whenever 
they  pleased  ;  but  as  this  work  wa"s  of  a  public  kind, 
and  would  have  cost  a  large  sum  of  money,  at  least 
ten  pounds,  and  the  magistrates,  that  is  to  say,  the 
ciurchwardens,  the  overseers,  constable,  and  tithing- 
inan,  and  the  principal  inhabitants,  had  every  one  of 


them  some  separate  scheme  of  private  interest  to 
advance  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  they  fell  out 
among  themselves  ;  and,  after  having  thrown  away 
one  half  of  the  requisite  sum,  resolved  at  least  to 
save  the  other  half,  and  rather  be  contented  to  sit 
down  losers  themselves  than  to  enjoy  any  benefit 
which  might  bring  in  a  greater  profit  to  another. 
Thus  that  unanimity  which  is  so  necessary  in  al! 
public  affairs  became  wanting,  and  every  man,  from 
the  fear  of  being  a  bubble  to  another,  was,  in  reality, 
a  bubble  to  himself. 

However,  as  there  is  scarce  any  difficulty  to  which 
the  strength  of  men,  assisted  with  the  cunning  of 
art,  is  not  equal,  I  was  at  last  hoisted  into  a  small 
boat,  and,  being  rowed  pretty  near  the  shore,  was 
taken  up  by  two  sailors,  who  waded  with  me  through 
the  mud,  and  placed  me  in  a  chair  on  the  land; 
whence  they  afterwards  conveyed  me  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  farther,  and  brought  me  to  a  house  which 
seemed  to  bid  the  fairest  for  hospitality  of  any  La 
Ryde. 

We  br&ught  with  us  our  provisions  fi-om  the  ship, 
so  that  we  wanted  nothing  but  a  fire  to  dress  our 
dinner,  and  a  room  in  which  we  might  eat  it.  In 
neither  of  these  had  we  any  reason  to  apprehend  a 
disappointment,  our  dinner  consisting  only  of  beans 
and  bacon  ;  and  the  worst  apartment  in  his  majesty's 
dominions,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  being  fully 
sufficient  to  answer  our  present  ideas  of  delicacy. 

Unluckily,  however,  we  were  disappointed  in 
both  ;  for  when  we  arrived  about  four  at  our  mn, 
exulting  in  the  hopes  of  immediately  seeing  our 
beans  smoking  on  the  table,  we  had  the  mortitication 
of  seeing  them  an  the  table  indeed,  but  without  that 
circumstance  which  would  have  made  the  sight 
agreeable,  being  in  the  same  state  in  which  we  liad 
despatched  them  from  our  ship. 

In  excuse  for  this  delay,  though  we  had  exceeded, 
almost  purposely,  the  time  appointed,  and  our  pro- 
vision had  arrived  three  hours  before,  the  mistress  of 
the  house  acquainted  us  that  it  was  not  for  want  of 
time  to  dress  them  that  they  were  not  readj-,  but  for 
fear  of  their  being  cold  or  over-done  before  we 
should  come  ;  which  she  assured  us  was  much  worse 
than  waiting  a  few  minutes  for  our  dinner  ;  an  ob- 
servation so  very  just,  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  any 
objection  in  it ;  but,  indeed,  it  was  not  altogether  so 
proper  at  this  time,  for  we  had  given  the  most  abso- 
lute orders  to  have  them  ready  at  four,  and  had  been 
ourselves,  not  without  much  care  and  difficulty, 
most  exactly  punctual  in  keeping  to  the  very  minute 
of  our  appointment.  But  tradesmen,  inn-keepers, 
and  servants,  never  care  to  indulge  us  in  matters 
contrary  to  our  true  interest,  wliich  they  always 
know  better  than  ourselves  ;  nor  can  any  bribes  cor- 
rupt them  to  go  out  of  their  way  whilst  they  are 
consulting  our  good  in  oiu-  own  despite. 

Our  disappointment  in  the  other  particular,  in  de- 
fiance of  our  humility,  as  it  was  more  extraordinary, 
was  more  provoking.  In  short,  j\Irs.  Francis  (for 
that  was  the  name  of  the  good  woman  of  the  house) 
no  sooner  received  the  news  of  our  intended  arrival 
than  she  considered  more  the  gentility  than  the 
humanity  of  her  guests,  and  applied  herself  not  to 
that  which  kindles  but  to  that  which  extinguishes 
fires,  and,  forgetting  to  put  on  her  pot,  fell  to  wash- 
ing her  house. 

As  the  messenger  who  had  brought  my  venison 
was  impatient  to  be  despatched,  I  ordered  it  to  be 
brought  and  laid  on  the  table  in  the  room  where  I 
was  seated  ;  and  the  table  not  being  large  enough, 
one  side,  and  tlra,t  a  very  bloody  one,  was  laid  on 
the  brick  floor.  I  then  ordered  Mrs.  Francis  to  be 
called  in,  in  order  to  give  her  instructions  concern- 
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ing  it ;  in  particular,  what  I  would  have  roasted  and 
what  haked ;  concluding  that  she  would  be  highly 
pleased  with  the  prospect  of  so  much  money  being 
spent  in  her  house  as  she  might  have  now  reason  to 
expect,  if  the  wind  continued  only  a  few  days  longer 
to  blow  from  the  same  points  whence  it  had  blown 
for  several  weeks  past. 

I  soon  saw  good  cause,  I  must  confess,  to  despise 
my  own  sagacity.  Mrs.  Francis,  having  received  her 
orders,  without  making  any  answer,  snatched  the 
side  from  the  floor,  wliich  remained  stained  with 
blood,  and,  bidding  a  servant  to  take  up  that  on  the 
table,  left  the  room  with  no  pleasant  countenance, 
muttering  to  herself  that,  "  had  she  known  the  litter 
which  was  to  have  been  made,  she  would  not  have 
taken  such  pains  to  wash  her  house  that  morning. 
If  this  was  gentility,  much  good  may  it  do  such 
gentlefolks  ;  for  her  part  she  had  no  notion  of  it." 

From  these  murmurs  I  received  two  hints.  The 
one,  that  it  was  not  from  a  mistake  of  our  inclina- 
tion that  the  good  woman  had  starved  us,  but  from 
wisely  consulting  her  own  dignity,  or  rather  perhaps 
her  vanity,  to  which  our  hunger  was  offered  up  as 
a  sacrifice.  The  other,  that  I  was  now  sitting  in  a 
damp  room ;  a  circumstance,  though  it  had  hitherto 
escaped  my  notice  from  the  colour  of  the  bricks, 
which  was  by  no  means  to  be  neglected  in  a  valetu- 
dinary state. 

My  wife,  who,  besides  discharging  excellently 
well  her  own  and  all  the  tender  offices  becoming  the 
female  character ;  who,  besides  being  a  faithful 
friend,  an  amiable  companion,  and  a  tender  nurse, 
could  likewise  supply  the  wants  of  a  decrepit  hus- 
band, and  occasionally  perform  his  part,  had,  before 
this,  discovered  the  immoderate  attention  to  neat- 
ness in  Mrs.  Francis,  and  provided  against  its  ill 
consequences.  She  had  found,  though  not  under 
the  same  roof,  a  very  snug  apartment  belonging  to 
Mr.  Francis,  and  which  had  escaped  the  mop  by  his 
wife's  being  satisfied  it  could  not  possibly  be  visited 
by  gentlefolks. 

This  was  a  dry,  warm,  oaken-floored  barn,  lined 
on  both  sides  with  wheaten  straAV,  and  opening  at 
one  end  with  a  green  field  and  a  beautiful  prospect. 
Here,  without  hesitation,  she  ordered  the  cloth  to 
be  laid,  and  came  hastily  to  snatch  me  from  worse 
perils  by  water  than  the  common  dangers  of  the  sea. 
Mrs.  Francis,  who  could  not  trust  her  own  ears, 
or  could  not  believe  a  footman  in  so  extraordinary 
a  phenomenon,  followed  my  wife,  and  asked  her  if 
she  had  indeed  ordered  the  cloth  to  be  laid  in  the 
barn  ?  She  answered  in  the  affirmative  ;  upon  which 
Mrs.  Francis  declared  she  would  not  dispute  her 
pleasure,  but  it  was  the  first  time  she  believed  that 
quality  had  ever  preferred  a  barn  to  a  house.  She 
showed  at  the  same  time  the  most  pregnant  marks  of 
contempt,  and  again  lamented  the  labour  she  had 
undergone,  through  her  ignorance  of  the  absurd 
taste  of  her  guests. 

At  length,  we  were  seated  in  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  spots  I  believe  in  the  kingdom,  and  were 
regaled  with  our  beans  and  bacon,  in  which  there 
was  nothing  deficient  but  the  quantity.  This  defect 
was  however  so  deplorable  that  we  had  consumed 
our  whole  dish  before  we  had  visibly  lessened  our 
hunger.  We  now  waited  with  impatience  the  arrival 
of  our  second  course,  which  necessity,  and  not 
luxury,  had  dictated.  This  was  a  joint  of  mutton 
which  Mrs.  Francis  had  been  ordered  to  provide  ; 
but  when,  being  tired  with  expectation,  we  ordered 
our  servants  to  see  for  something  else,  we  were  in- 
formed that  there  was  nothing  else ;  on  which  Mrs. 
Francis,  being  summoned,  declared  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  mutton  to  be  had  at  Ryde.     When  I 


expressed  some  astonishment  at  their  having  no 
butcher  in  a  village  so  situated,  she  answered  they 
had  a  very  good  one,  and  one  that  killed  all  sorts  of 
meat  in  season,  beef  two  or  three  times  a  year,  and 
mutton  the  whole  year  round  ;  but  that,  it  being 
then  beans  and  peas  time,  ke  killed  no  meat,  by 
reason  he  was  not  sure  of  selling  it.  This  she  had 
not  thought  worthy  of  communication,  any  more 
than  that  there  lived  a  fisherman  at  next  door,  who 
was  then  provided  with  plenty  of  soles,  and  whit- 
ings, and  lobsters,  far  superior  to  those  which  adorn 
a  city  feast.  This  discovery  being  made  by  acci- 
dent, we  completed  the  best,  the  pleasantest,  and 
the  merriest  meal,  with  more  appetite,  more  real 
solid  luxury,  and  more  festivity,  than  was  ever  seen 
in  an  entertainment  at  White's. 

It  may  be  wondered  at,  perhaps,  that  Mrs.  Francis 
should  be  so  negligent  of  providing  for  her  guests, 
as  she  may  seem  to  be  thus  inattentive  to  her  own 
interest ;  but  this  was  not  the  case ;  for,  having 
clapped  a  poll-tax  on  our  heads  at  our  arrival,  and 
determined  at  what  price  to  discharge  our  bodies 
from  her  house,  the  less  she  suffered  any  other  to 
share  in  the  levy  the  clearer  it  came  into  her  own 
pocket ;  and  that  it  was  better  to  get  twelve  pence 
in  a  shilling  than  ten  pence,  which  latter  would  be 
the  case  if  she  afforded  us  fish  at  any  rate. 

Thus  we  passed  a  most  agreeable  day  owing  to 
good  appetites  and  good  humour ;  two  hearty  feeders 
which  will  devour  with  satisfaction  whatever  food 
you  place  before  them  ;  whereas,  without  these,  the 
elegance  of  St.  James's,  the  charde,  the  perigord- 
pie,  or  the  ortolan,  the  venison,  the  turtle,  or  the 
custard,  may  titillate  the  throat,  but  will  never  con- 
vey happiness  to  tlie  heart  or  cheerfulness  to  the 
countenance. 

As  the  wind  appeared  still  immovable,  my  wife 
proposed  my  lying  on  shore.  I  presently  agreed, 
though  in  defiance  of  an  act  of  parliament,  by  which 
persons  wandering  abroad  and  lodging  in  ale-houses 
are  decreed  to  be  rogues  and  vagabonds ;  and  this 
too  after  having  been  very  singularly  officious  in 
putting  that  law  in  execution. 

My  wife,  having  reconnoitred  the  house,  reported 
that  there  was  one  room  in  which  were  two  beds. 
It  was  concluded,  therefore,  that  she  and  Harriot 
should  occupy  one  and  myself  take  possession  of 
the  other.  She  added  likewise  an  ingenious  re- 
commendation of  this  room  to  one  who  had  so  long 
been  in  a  cabin,  which  it  exactly  i-esembled,  as  it 
was  sunk  down  with  age  on  one  side,  and  was  in 
the  form  of  a  ship  with  gunwales  to. 

For  my  own  part,  I  make  little  doubt  hut  this 
apartment  was  an  ancient  temple,  built  with  the 
materials  of  a  wreck,  and  probably  dedicated  to 
Neptune  in  honour  of  the  blessing  sent  by  him  to 
the  inhabitants ;  such  blessings  having  in  all  ages 
been  very  common  to  them.  The  timber  employed 
in  it  confirms  this  opinion,  being  such  as  is  seldom 
used  by  any  but  ship-builders.  I  do  not  find  in- 
deed any  mention  of  this  matter  in  Hearn  ;  but 
perhaps  its  antiquity  was  too  modern  to  deserve  his 
notice.  Certain  it  is  that  this  island  of  Wight  was 
not  an  early  convert  to  Christianity ;  nay,  there  is 
some  reason  to  doubt  whether  it  was  ever  entirely 
converted.  But  I  have  only  time  to  touch  slightly 
on  things  of  this  kind,  which,  luckily  for  us,  we 
have  a  society  whose  peculiar  profession  it  is  to 
discuss  and  develop. 

Sunday,  July  19.  This  morning  early  I  summoned 
Mrs.  Francis,  in  order  to  pay  her  the  preceding  day's 
account.  As  I  could  recollect  only  two  or  three 
articles  I  thought  there  was  no  necessity  of  pen  and 
ink.     In  a  single  instance  only  we  had  exceeded 
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what  the  law  allows  gratis  to  a  foot -soldier  on  his 
march,  viz.  vinegar,  salt,  (fee,  and  dressing  his  meat. 
I  found,  however,  I  was  mistaken  in  my  calculation  ; 
for  when  the  good  woman  attended  with  her  bill  it 
contained  as  follows  : — 


£. 

Bread  and  beer      ....  0 

Wind 0 

Rum        0 

Dressing:  dinner    ....  0 

Tea     .  ^ 0 

Firing 0 

Lodging 0 


s.  d. 

2  4 

2  0 

2  0 

3  0 
1  6 
1  0 


Servants'  lodging 


0     0     6 


£0  13  10 


Now  that  five  people  and  two  servants  should 
live  a  day  and  night  at  a  public-house  for  so  small  a 
sum  will  appear  incredible  to  any  person  in  London 
above  the  degree  of  a  chimney-sweeper ;  but  more 
astonishing  will  it  seem  that  these  people  should 
remain  so  long  at  such  a  house  without  tasting  any 
other  delicacy  than  bread,  small  beer,  a  teacupfull 
of  milk  called  cream,  a  glass  of  rum  converted  into 
punch  by  their  own  materials,  and  one  bottle  of 
wind,  of  which  we  only  tasted  a  single  glass,  though 
possibly,  indeed,  our  servants  drank  the  remainder 
of  the  bottle. 

This  wind  is  a  liquor  of  English  manufacture,  and 
its  flavour  is  thought  very  delicious  by  the  generality 
of  the  English,  who  drink  it  in  great  quantities. 
Every  seventh  year  is  thought  to  produce  as  much 
as  the  other  six.  It  is  then  drank  so  plentifully  that 
the  whole  nation  are  in  a  manner  intoxicated  by  it ; 
and  consequently  very  little  business  is  carried  on  at 
that  season. 

It  resembles  in  colour  the  red  wine  which  is  im- 
ported from  Portugal,  as  it  doth  in  its  intoxicating 
quality ;  hence,  and  from  this  agreement  in  the 
orthography,  the  one  is  often  confounded  with  the 
other,  though  both  are  seldom  esteemed  by  the  same 
person.  It  is  to  be  had  in  every  parish  of  the  king- 
dom, and  a  pretty  large  quantity  is  consumed  in  the 
metropolis,  where  several  taverns  are  set  apart  solely 
for  the  vendition  of  this  liquor,  tlie  masters  never 
dealing  in  any  other. 

The  disagreement  in  oin-  computation  produced 
some  small  remonstrance  to  Mrs.  Francis  on  my 
side  ;  but  this  received  an  immediate  answer  :  "  She 
scorned  to  overcharge  gentlemen ;  her  house  had 
been  always  frequented  by  the  very  best  gentry  of 
the  island  ;  and  she  had  never  had  a  bill  found  fault 
with  in  her  life,  though  she  had  lived  upwards  of 
forty  years  in  the  house,  and  within  that  time  the 
greatest  gentry  in  Hampshire  had  been  at  it;  and 
that  lawyer  "Willis  never  went  to  any  other  when  he 
came  to  those  parts.  That  for  her  part  she  did  not 
get  her  livelihood  by  travellers,  who  were  gone  and 
away,  and  she  never  expected  to  see  them  more,  but 
that  her  neighbours  might  come  again  ;  wherefore, 
to  be  sure,  they  had  the  only  right  to  complain." 

She  was  proceeding  thus,  and  from  her  volubility 
of  tongue  seemed  likely  to  stretch  the  discourse  to 
an  immoderate  length,  when  I  suddenly  cut  all  short 
by  paying  the  bill. 

This  morning  our  ladies  went  to  church,  more,  I 
fear,  from  curiosity  than  religion ;  they  were  at- 
tended by  the  captain  in  a  most  military  attire,  with 
his  cockade  in  his  hat  and  his  sword  by  his  side. 
So  unusual  an  appearance  in  this  little  chapel  drew 
the  attention  of  all  present,  and  probably  discon- 
certed  the  women,   who    were    in    dishabille,    and 


wished  themselves  dressed,  for  the  sake  of  the  curate, 
Avho  was  the  greatest  of  their  beholders. 

While  I  was  left  alone  I  received  a  visit  from  Mr. 
Francis  himself,  who  was  much  more  considerable 
as  a  farmer  than  as  an  inn-holder.  Indeed,  he  left 
the  latter  entirely  to  the  care  of  his  wife,  and  he 
acted  wisely,  I  believe,  in  so  doing. 

As  nothing  more  remarkable  passed  on  this  day  I 
will  close  it  with  the  account  of  these  two  characters, 
as  far  as  a  few  days'  residence  could  inform  me  of 
them.  If  they  should  appear  as  new  to  the  reader 
as  they  did  to  me,  he  will  not  be  displeased  at  find- 
ing them  here. 

This  amiable  couple  seemed  to  border  hard  on 
their  grand  climacteric  ;  nor  indeed  were  they  shy 
of  owning  enough  to  fix  their  ages  within  a  year  or 
two  of  that  time.  They  appeared  to  be  rather  proud 
of  having  employed  their  time  well  than  ashamed 
of  having  lived  so  long ;  the  only  reason  which  I 
could  ever  assign  why  some  fine  ladies,  and  fine 
gentlemen  too,  should  desire  to  be  thought  younger 
than  they  really  are  by  the  contemporaries  of  their 
grandchildren.  Some,  indeed,  who  too  hastily  credit 
appearances,  might  doubt  whether  they  had  made  so 
good  a  use  of  their  time  as  I  would  insinuate,  since 
there  was  no  appearance  of  anything  but  poverty, 
want,  and  wretchedness,  about  their  house ;  nor 
could  they  produce  anything  to  a  customer  in  ex- 
change for  his  money  but  a  few  bottles  of  wind,  and 
spirituous  liquors,  and  some  very  bad  ale,  to  drink  ; 
with  rusty  bacon  and  worse  cheese  to  eat.  But  then 
it  should  be  considered,  on  the  other  side,  that 
whatever  they  received  was  almost  as  entirely  clear 
profit  as  the  blessing  of  a  wreck  itself ;  such  an  inn 
being  the  very  reverse  of  a  coffee-house ;  for  here 
you  can  neither  sit  for  nothing  nor  have  anything 
for  your  money. 

Again,  as  many  marks  of  want  abounded  every- 
where, so  were  the  marks  of  antiquity  visible. 
Scarce  anything  was  to  be  seen  which  had  not  some 
scar  upon  it,  made  by  the  hand  of  Time ;  not  a 
utensil,  it  was  manifest,  had  been  purchased  Avithin 
a  dozen  years  last  past ;  so  that  whatever  money  had 
come  into  the  house  during  that  period  at  least  must 
have  remained  in  it,  unless  it  had  been  sent  abroad 
for  food,  or  other  perishable  commodities  ;  but  these 
were  supplied  by  a  small  portion  of  the  fruits  of  the 
farm,  in  which  the  farmer  allowed  he  had  a  very 
good  bargain.  In  fact,  it  is  inconceivable  what 
sums  may  be  collected  by  starving  only,  and  how 
easy  it  is  for  a  man  to  die  rich  if  he  will  but  be  con- 
tented to  live  miserable. 

Nor  is  there  in  this  kind  of  starving  anything  so 
terrible  as  some  apprehend.  It  neither  wastes  a 
man's  flesh  nor  robs  him  of  his  cheerfulness.  The 
famous  Cornaro's  case  well  proves  the  contrary ; 
and  so  did  farmer  Francis,  who  was  of  a  round  sta- 
ture, had  a  plump  round  face,  with  a  kind  of  smile 
on  it,  and  seemed  to  borrow  an  air  of  wretchedness 
rather  from  his  coat's  age  than  from  his  own. 

The  truth  is,  there  is  a  certain  diet  which  ema- 
ciates men  more  than  any  possible  degree  of  absti- 
nence ;  though  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any 
caution  against  it,  either  in  Cheney,  Arbuthnot,  or 
in  any  other  modern  writer  on  regimen.  Nay,  the 
very  name  is  not,  I  believe,  in  the  learned  Dr. 
James's  Dictionary ;  all  which  is  the  more  extra- 
ordinary as  it  is  a  very  common  food  in  this  kingdom, 
and  the  college  themselves  were  not  long  since  very 
liberally  entertained  with  it  by  the  present  attorney 
and  other  eminent  lawyers  in  Lincoln's-inn-hall, 
and  were  all  made  horribly  sick  by  it. 

But  though  it  should  not  be  found  among  our 
English   physical   writers,    we    may   be    assured   of 
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meeting  with  it  among  the  Greeks  ;  for  nothing 
considerable  in  nature  escapes  their  notice,  though 
many  things  considerable  in  them,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  their  readers.  The 
Greeks  then,  to  all  such  as  feed  too  voraciously  on 
this  diet,  give  the  name  of  Heautofagi,  which  our 
physicians  will,  I  suppose,  translate  men  that  eat 
themselves. 

As  nothing  is  so  destructive  to  the  body  as  this 
kind  of  food,  so  nothing  is  so  plentiful  and  cheap  ; 
but  it  was  perhaps  the  only  cheap  thing  the  farmer 
disliked.  Probably  living  much  on  fish  might  pro- 
duce this  disgust ;  for  Diodorus  Siculus  attributes 
the  same  aversion  in  a  people  of  Ethiopia  to  the 
■  same  cause ;  he  calls  them  the  fish-eaters,  and  as- 
serts that  they  cannot  be  brought  to  eat  a  single 
meal  with  the  Heautofagi  by  any  persuasion,  threat, 
or  violence  whatever,  not  even  though  they  should 
kill  their  children  before  their  faces. 

"What  hath  puzzled  our  pliysicians,  and  prevented 
them  from  setting  this  matter  in  the  clearest  light, 
is  possibly  one  simple  mistake,  arising  from  a  very 
excusable  ignorance  ;  that  the  passions  of  men  are 
capable  of  swallowing  food  as  well  as  their  appe- 
tites ;  that  the  former,  in  feeding,  resemble  the  state 
of  those  animals  who  chew  the  cud  ;  and  therefore, 
such  men,  in  some  sense,  may  be  said  to  prey  on 
themselves,  and  as  it  were  to  devour  their  own  en- 
trails. And  hence  ensues  a  meagre  aspect  and  thin 
habit  of  body,  as  surely  as  from  what  is  called  a  con- 
sumption. 

Our  farmer  was  one  of  these.  He  had  no  more 
passion  than  an  Ichthuofagus  or  ^^thiopian  fisher. 
He  wished  not  for  anything,  thought  not  of  any- 
thing ;  indeed,  he  scarce  did  anything  or  said  any- 
thing. Here  I  cannot  be  understood  strictly ;  for 
then  I  must  describe  a  nonentity,  whereas  I  would 
rob  him  of  nothing  but  that  free  agency  which  is 
the  cause  of  all  the  corruption  and  of  all  the  misery 
of  human  nature.  No  man,  indeed,  ever  did  more 
than  the  farmer,  for  he  was  an  absolute  slave  to  la- 
bour all  the  week  ;  but  in  truth,  as  my  sagacious 
reader  must  have  at  first  apprehended,  when  I  said 
he  resigned  the  care  of  the  house  to  his  wife,  I  meant 
more  than  I  then  expressed,  even  the  house  and  all 
that  belonged  to  it ;  for  he  was  really  a  farmer  only 
under  the  direction  of  his  wife.  In  a  word,  so  com- 
posed, so  serene,  so  placid  a  countenance,  I  never 
saw  ;  and  he  satisfied  himself  by  answering  to  every 
question  he  was  asked,  "  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it,  sir ;  I  leaves  all  that  to  my  wife." 

Now,  as  a  couple  of  this  kind  would,  like  two  ves- 
sels of  oil,  have  made  no  composition  in  life,  and  for 
want  of  all  savour  must  have  palled  every  taste  ; 
nature  or  fortune,  or  both  of  them,  took  care  to  pro- 
vide a  proper  quantity  of  acid  in  the  materials  that 
formed  the  wife,  and  to  render  her  a  perfect  help- 
mate for  so  tranquil  a  husband.  She  abounded  in 
whatsoever  he  was  defective ;  that  is  to  say,  in  al- 
most everything.  She  was  indeed  as  vinegar  to  oil, 
or  a  brisk  wind  to  a  standing-pool,  and  preserved  all 
from  stagnation  and  corruption. 

Quin  the  player,  on  taking  a  nice  and  severe  sur- 
vey of  a  fellow-comedian,  burst  forth  into  this  ex- 
clamation : — "  If  that  fellow  be  not  a  rogue,  God 
Almighty  doth  not  write  a  legible  band."  Whether 
he  guessed  right  or  no  is  not  worth  my  while  to  ex- 
amine ;  certain  it  is  that  the  latter,  having  wrought 
his  features  into  a  proper  harmony  to  become  the 
characters  of  lago,  Shylock,  and  others  of  the  same 
cast,  gave  us  a  semblance  of  truth  to  the  observation 
that  was  suificient  to  confirm  the  wit  of  it.  Indeed, 
we  may  remark,  in  favour  of  the  physiognomist, 
though  the  law  has  made  him  a  rogue  and  vagabond, 


that  Nature  is  seldom  curious  in  her  works  within, 
without  employing  some  little  pains  on  the  outside  • 
and  tliis  more  particularly  in  mischievous  characters, 
in  forming  which,  as  Mr.  Derliam  observes,  in  ve- 
nomous insects,  as  the  sting  or  saw  of  a  wasp,  she  is 
sometimes  wonderfully  industrious.  Now,  when  she 
hath  thus  completely  armed  our  hero  to  carry  on  a 
war  with  man,  she  never  fails  of  furnishing  that  in- 
nocent lambkin  with  some  means  of  knowing  his 
enemy,  and  foreseeing  his  designs.  Thus  she  hath 
been  observed  to  act  in  the  case  of  a  rattlesnake, 
which  never  meditates  human  prey  without  giving 
warning  of  his  approach. 

This  observation  will,  I  am  convinced,  hold  most 
true,  if  applied  to  the  most  venomous  individuals  of 
human  insects.  A  tyrant,  a  trickster,  and  a  bully, 
generally  wear  the  marks  of  their  several  dispositions 
in  their  countenances  ;  so  do  the  vixen,  the  shrew, 
the  scold,  and  all  other  females  of  the  like  kind. 
But,  perhaps,  nature  hath  never  affbrded  a  stronger 
example  of  all  this  than  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Francis. 
She  was  a  short,  squat  woman  ;  her  head  was  closely 
joined  to  her  shoulders,  where  it  was  fixed  somewhat 
awry ;  every  feature  of  her  countenance  was  sharp 
and  pointed  ;  her  face  was  furrowed  with  the  small- 
pox ;  and  her  complexion,  which  seemed  to  be  able 
to  turn  milk  to  curds,  not  a  little  resembled  in  colour 
such  milk  as  had  already  undergone  that  operation. 
She  appeared,  indeed,  to  have  many  symptoms  of  a 
deep  jaundice  in  her  look ;  but  the  strength  and 
firmness  of  her  voice  overbalanced  them  all ;  the  tone 
of  this  was  a  sharp  treble  at  a  distance,  for  I  seldom 
heard  it  on  the  same  floor,  but  was  usually  waked 
with  it  in  the  morning,  and  entertained  with  it  al- 
most continually  through  the  whole  day. 

Though  vocal  be  usually  put  in  opposition  to  in- 
strumental music,  I  question  whether  this  might  not 
be  thought  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  both  ;  for  she 
played  on  two  instruments,  which  she  seemed  to 
keep  for  no  other  use  from  morning  till  night ;  these 
were  two  maids,  or  rather  scolding-stocks,  who,  I 
suppose,  by  some  means  or  other,  earned  their  board, 
and  she  gave  them  their  lodging  gratis,  or  for  no 
other  service  than  to  keep  her  lungs  in  constant 
exercise. 

She  differed,  as  I  have  said,  in  every  particular 
from  her  husband  ;  but  very  remarkably  in  this,  that, 
as  it  was  impossible  to  displease  him,  so  it  was  as  im- 
possible to  please  her ;  and  as  no  art  could  remove  a 
smile  from  his  coimtenance,  so  could  no  art  carry  it 
into  hers.  If  her  bills  were  remonstrated  against 
she  was  offended  with  the  tacit  censure  of  her  fair- 
dealing  ;  if  they  were  not,  she  seemed  to  regard  it  as 
a  tacit  sarcasm  on  her  folly,  which  might  have  set 
down  larger  prices  with  the  same  success.  On  this 
latter  hint  she  did  indeed  improve,  for  she  daily 
raised  some  of  her  articles.  A  pennyworth  of  fire 
was  to-day  rated  at  a  shilling,  to-morrow  at  eighteen- 
pence  ;  and  if  she  dressed  us  two  dishes  for  two 
shillings  on  the  Saturday,  we  paid  half  a  crown  for 
the  cookery  of  one  on  the  Svmday  ;  and,  whenever 
she  was  paid,  she  never  left  the  room  without  lament- 
ing the  small  amount  of  her  bill,  saying,  "  she  knew 
not  how  it  was  that  others  got  their  money  by  gen- 
tlefolks, but  for  her  part  she  had  not  the  art  of  it." 
"When  she  was  asked  why  she  complained,  when  she 
was  paid  all  she  demanded,  she  answered,  "  she 
could  not  deny  that,  nor  did  she  know  she  had 
omitted  anything ;  but  that  it  was  but  a  poor  bill 
for  gentlefolks  to  pay." 

I  accounted  for  all  this  by  her  having  heard  that 
it  is  a  maxim  with  the  principal  inn-holders  on  the 
continent  to  levy  considerable  sums  on  their  guests 
who  travel  with  many  horses  and  servants,  though 
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such  guests  should  eat  little  or  nothing  in  their 
houses  ;  the  method  being,  I  believe,  in  such  cases, 
to  lay  a  capitation  on  the  horses,  and  not  on  their 
masters.  But  she  did  not  consider  that  in  most  of 
these  inns  a  very  great  degree  of  hunger,  without 
any  degree  of  delicacy,  may  be  satisfied ;  and  that 
in  all  such  inns  there  is  some  appearance,  at  least, 
of  provision,  as  well  as  of  a  man-cook  to  dress  it,  one 
of  the  hostlers  being  always  furnished  with  a  cook's 
cap,  waistcoat,  and  apron,  ready  to  attend  gentlemen 
and  ladies  on  their  summons  ;  that  the  case  tliere- 
fore  of  such  inns  differed  from  hers,  where  there  was 
nothing  to  eat  or  to  drink,  and  in  reality  no  house  to 
inhabit,  no  chair  to  sit  upon,  nor  any  bed  to  lie  in  ; 
that  one  third  or  fourth  part  therefore  of  the  levy 
imposed  at  inns  was,  in  truth,  a  higher  tax  than  the 
whole  was  when  laid  on  in  the  other,  where,  in  order 
to  raise  a  small  sum,  a  man  is  obliged  to  submit  to 
pay  as  many  various  ways  for  the  same  thing  as  he 
doth  to  the  "government  for  the  light  which  enters 
through  his  own  window  into  his  o-\vn  house,  from 
his  own  estate  ;  such  are  the  articles  of  bread  and 
beer,  firing,  eating  and  dressing  dinner. 

The  foregoing  is  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  this 
extraordinary  couple  ;  for  everything  is  here  lowered 
instead  of  being  heightened.  Those  who  would  see 
them  set  forth  in  more  lively  colours,  and  with  the 
proper  ornaments,  may  read  the  descriptions  of  the 
Furies  in  some  of  the  classical  poets,  or  of  the  Stoic 
philosophers  in  the  works  of  Lucian. 

Monday,  July  20. — This  day  nothing  remarkable 
passed  ;  Mrs.  Francis  levied  a  tax  of  fourteen  shil- 
lings for  the  Sunday.  We  regaled  ourselves  at  din- 
ner with  venison  and  good  claret  of  our  own  ;  and, 
in  the  afternoon,  the  women,  attended  by  the  cap- 
tain, walked  to  see  a  delightful  scene  two  miles  dis- 
tant, with  the  beauties  of  which  they  declared  them- 
selves most  highly  charmed  at  their  return,  as  well 
as  with  the  goodness  of  the  lady  of  the  mansion, 
who  had  slipped  out  of  the  way,  that  my  wife  and 
her  company  might  refresh  themselves  with  the 
flowers  and  fruits  with  which  her  garden  abounded. 
Tuesday,  July  21. — This  day,  having  paid  our 
taxes  of  yesterday,  we  were  permitted  to  regale  our- 
selves with  more  venison.  Some  of  this  we  would 
willingly  have  exchanged  for  mutton;  but  no  such 
flesh  was  to  be  had  nearer  than  Portsmouth,  from 
whence  it  would  have  cost  more  to  convey  a  joint 
to  us  than  the  freight  of  a  Portugal  ham  from  Lisbon 
to  London  amounts  to  ;  for  though  the  water-carriage 
be  somewhat  cheaper  here  than  at  Deal,  yet  can  you 
find  no  waterman  who  will  go  on  board  his  boat, 
unless  by  two  or  three  hours'  rowing  he  can  get 
drunk  for  the  residue  of  the  week. 

And  here  I  have  an  opportunity,  which  possibly 
may  not  offer  again,  of  publishing  some  observations 
on  that  political  economy  of  this  nation,  which,  as  it 
concerns  only  the  regulation  of  the  mob,  is  below 
the  notice  of  our  great  men  ;  though  on  the  due 
regulation  of  this  order  depend  many  emoluments, 
which  the  great  men  tliemselves,  or  at  least  many 
who  tread  close  on  their  heels,  may  enjoy,  as  well 
as  some  dangers  which  may  some  time  or  other  arise 
from  introducing  a  pure  state  of  anarchy  among 
them.  I  will  represent  the  case,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
very  fairly  and  impartially  between  the  mob  and 
their  betters. 

The  whole  mischief  which  infects  this  part  of  our 
economy  arises  from  the  vague  and  uncertain  use  of 
a  word  called  liberty,  of  which,  as  scarce  any  two 
men  with  whom  I  have  ever  conversed  seem  to  have 
one  and  the  same  idea,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  whe- 
ther there  be  any  simple  universal  notion  represented 
by  this  word,  or  whether  it  conveys  any  clearer  or 


more  determinate  i<lea  than  some  of  those  old  Punic 
compositions  of  syllables  preserN-ed  in  one  of  the 
comedies  of  Plautus,  but  at  present,  as  I  conceive, 
not  supposed  to  be  understood  by  any  one. 

By  liberty,  however,  I  apprehend,  is  commonly 
understood  the  power  of  doing  what  we  please  ;  not 
absolutely,  for  then  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
law,  by  whose  control  the  liberty  of  the  freest  people, 
except  only  the  Hottentots  and  wild  Indians,  must 
always  be  restrained. 

But,  indeed,  however  largely  Ave  extend,  or  how- 
ever moderately  we  confine,  the  sense  of  the  word, 
no  politician  will,  I  presume,  contend  that  it  is  to 
pei-\'ade  in  an  equal  degree,  and  be,  with  the  same 
extent,  enjoyed  by,  every  member  of  society  ;  no  such 
polity  having  been  ever  found,  unless  among  those 
vile  people  just  before  commemorated.  Among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  the  servile  and  free  conditions 
were  opposed  to  eacli  other  ;  and  no  man  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  enrolled  under  the  former  could 
lay  any  claim  to  liberty  till  the  right  was  conveyed 
to  him  by  that  master  whose  slave  he  was,  either  by 
the  means  of  conquest,  of  purchase,  or  of  birth. 

This  was  the  state  of  all  the  free  nations  in  the 
world  ;  and  this,  till  very  lately,  was  understood  to 
be  the  case  of  our  own. 

I  will  not  indeed  say  this  is  the  case  at  present, 
the  lowest  class  of  our  people  having  shaken  off  all 
the  shackles  of  their  superiors,  and  become  not  only 
as  free,  but  even  freer,  than  most  of  their  superiors. 
I  believe  it  eannot  be  doubted,  though  perhaps  we 
have  no  recent  instance  of  it,  that  the  personal  at- 
tendance of  every  man  who  hatli  three  hundred 
pounds  per  annum,  in  parliament,  is  indispensably 
his  duty ;  and  that,  if  the  citizens  and  burgesses  of 
any  city  or  borough  shall  choose  such  a  one,  however 
reluctant  he  appear,  he  may  be  obliged  to  attend, 
and  be  forcibly  brought  to  his  duty  by  the  serjeant- 
at-arms. 

Agaiu,  there  are  numbers  of  subordinate  offices, 
some  of  which  are  of  burthen,  and  others  of  expense, 
in  the  civil  government — all  of  which  persons  who 
are  qualified  are  liable  to  have  imposed  on  them, 
may  be  obliged  to  undertake  and  properly  execute, 
notwithstanding  any  bodily  labour,  or  even  danger, 
to  Avhich  they  may  subject  themselves,  inider  the 
penalty  of  fines  and  imprisonment ;  nay,  and  what 
may  appear  somewhat  hard,  may  be  compelled  to 
satisfy  the  losses  M'hich  are  eventually  incident,  to 
that  of  sheriff  in  particular,  out  of  their  own  private 
fortunes  ;  and  though  this  should  prove  the  ruin  of 
a  family,  yet  the  public,  to  whom  the  price  is  due, 
incurs  no  debt  or  obligation  to  preserve  its  officer 
harmless,  let  his  innocence  appear  ever  so  clearly. 

I  purposely  omit  the  mention  of  those  military  or 
militiary  duties  which  our  old  constitution  laid  upon 
its  greatest  members.  These  might,  indeed,  supply 
their  posts  with  some  other  able-bodied  men  ;  but  if 
no  such  could  have  been  found,  the  obligation  never- 
theless remained,  and  they  were  compellable  to  serve 
in  their  own  proper  persons. 

The  only  one,  therefore,  who  is  possessed  of  abso- 
lute liberty  is  the  lowest  member  of  the  society, 
who,  if  he  prefers  hunger,  or  the  wild  product  of  the 
fields,  hedges,  lanes,  and  rivers,  with  the  indulgence 
of  ease  and  laziness,  to  a  food  a  little  more  delicate, 
but  purchased  at  the  expense  of  labour,  may  lay  him- 
self under  a  shade ;  nor  can  be  forced  to  take  the 
other  alternative  from  that  which  he  hath,  I  will  not 
affirm  whether  wisely  or  foolishly,  chosen. 

Here  I  may,  perhaps,  be  reminded  of  the  last 
vagrant  act,  where  all  such  persons  are  compellable 
to  work  for  the  usual  and  accustomed  wages  allowed 
in  the  place  ;  but  this  is  a  clause  little  known  to  the 
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justices  of  the  peace,  and  least  likely  to  be  executed 
by  those  who  do  know  it,  as  they  know  likewise 
that  it  is  formed  on  the  ancient  power  of  the  justices 
to  fix  and  settle  these  wages  every  year,  making 
proper  allowances  for  the  scarcity  and  plenty  of  the 
times,  the  cheapness  and  dearness  of  the  place  ;  and 
that  the  usual  and  accustomed  wages  are  words  with- 
out any  force  or  meaning,  when  there  are  no  such  ; 
but  every  man  spunges  and  raps  whatever  he  can 
get ;  and  will  haggle  as  long  and  struggle  as  hard  to 
cheat  his  employer  of  twopence  in  a  day's  labour  as 
an  honest  tradesman  will  to  cheat  his  customers  of 
the  same  sum  in  a  yard  of  cloth  or  silk. 

It  is  a  great  pity  then  that  this  power,  or  rather 
this  practice,  was  not  revived  ;  but,  this  having  been 
so  long  omitted  that  it  is  become  obsolete,  will  be 
best  done  by  a  new  law,  in  which  this  power,  as 
well  as  the  consequent  power  of  forcing  the  poor  to 
labour  at  a  moderate  and  reasonable  rate,  should  be 
well  considered  and  their  execution  facilitated  ;  for 
gentlemen  who  give  their  time  and  labour  gratis, 
and  even  voluntarily,  to  the  public,  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  all  their  business  be  made  as  easy  as 
possible  ;  and  to  enact  laws  without  doing  this  is  to 
fill  our  statute-books,  much  too  full  already,  still 
fuller  with  dead  letter,  of  no  use  but  to  the  printer 
of  the  acts  of  parliament. 

That  the  evil  which  I  have  here  pointed  at  is  of 
itself  worth  redressing,  is,  I  apprehend,  no  subject 
of  dispute  ;  for  why  should  any  persons  in  distress 
be  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  their  fellow-subjects, 
when  they  are  willing  amply  to  reward  them  for 
their  labour  *?  or,  why  should  the  lowest  of  the  peo- 
ple be  permitted  to  exact  ten  times  the  value  of  their 
work  %  For  those  exactions  increase  with  the  degrees 
of  necessity  in  their  object,  insomuch  that  on  the 
former  side  many  are  horribly  imposed  upon,  and 
that  often  in  no  trifling  matters.  I  was  very  well 
assured  that  at  Deal  no  less  than  ten  guineas  was 
required,  and  paid  by  the  supercargo  of  an  Indiaman, 
for  carrying  him  on  board  two  miles  from  the  shore 
when  she  was  just  ready  to  sail ;  so  that  this  neces- 
sity, as  his  pillager  well  understood,  was  absolute. 
Again,  many  others,  whose  indignation  will  not 
submit  to  such  plunder,  are  forced  to  refuse  the 
assistance,  though  they  are  often  great  sufferers  by  so 
doing.  On  the  latter  side,  the  lowest  of  the  people 
are  encouraged  in  laziness  and  idleness  ;  while  they 
live  by  a  twentieth  part  of  the  labour  that  ought  to 
maintain  them,  which  is  diametrically  opposite  to 
the  interest  of  the  public  ;  for  that  requires  a  great 
deal  to  be  done,  not  to  be  paid,  for  a  little.  And 
moreover,  they  are  confirmed  in  habits  of  exaction, 
and  are  taught  to  consider  the  distresses  of  their 
superiors  as  their  own  fair  emolument. 

But  enough  of  this  matter,  of  which  I  at  first  in- 
tended only  to  convey  a  hint  to  those  who  are  alone 
capable  of  applying  the  remedy,  though  they  are  the 
last  to  whom  the  notice  of  those  evils  would  occur, 
without  some  such  monitor  as  myself,  who  am  forced 
to  travel  about  the  world  in  the  form  of  a  passenger. 
I  cannot  but  say  I  heartily  wish  our  governors  would 
attentively  consider  this  method  of  fixing  the  price  of 
labour,  and  by  that  means  of  compelling  the  poor  to 
work,  since  the  due  execution  of  such  powers  will, 
I  apprehend,  be  found  the  true  and  only  means  of 
making  them  useful,  and  of  advancing  trade  from 
its  present  visibly  declining  state  to  the  height  to 
which  Sir  William  Petty,  in  his  Political  Arithmetic, 
thinks  it  capable  of  being  carried. 

In  the  afternoon  the  lady  of  the  above-mentioned 
mansion  called  at  our  inn,  and  left  her  compliments 
to  us  with  Mrs.  Francis,  with  an  assurance  that 
while  we  continued  wind-bound  in  that  place,  where 


she  feared  we  could  be  but  indifferently  accom- 
modated, we  were  extremely  welcome  to  the  use  of 
anything  which  her  garden  or  her  house  afforded. 
So  polite  a  message  convinced  us,  in  spite  of  some 
arguments  to  the  contrary,  that  we  were  not  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  or  on  some  island  where  the  few 
savage  inhabitants  have  little  of  human  in  them  be- 
sides their  form. 

And  here  I  mean  nothing  less  than  to  derogate 
from  the  merit  of  this  lady,  who  is  not  only  ex- 
tremely polite  in  her  behaviour  to  strangers  of  her 
own  rank,  but  so  extremely  good  and  charitable  to 
all  her  poor  neighbours  who  stand  in  need  of  her 
assistance,  that  she  hath  the  universal  love  and 
praises  of  all  who  live  near  her.  But,  in  reality, 
how  little  doth  the  acquisition  of  so  valuable  a  cha- 
racter, and  the  full  indulgence  of  so  worthy  a  dis- 
position, cost  those  who  possess  it!  Both  are  ac- 
complished by  the  very  oftals  which  fall  from  a  table 
moderately  plentiful.  That  they  are  enjoyed  there- 
fore by  so  few  arises  truly  from  there  being  so  few 
who  have  any  such  disposition  to  gratify,  or  who  aim 
at  any  such  character. 

Wednesday,  July  22. — This  morning,  after  having 
been  mulcted  as  usual,  we  despatched  a  servant  with 
proper  acknowledgments  of  the  lady's  goodness ; 
but  confined  our  wants  entirely  to  the  productions 
of  her  garden.  He  soon  returned,  in  company  with 
the  gardener,  both  richly  laden  with  almost  every 
particular  which  a  garden  at  this  most  fruitful  sea- 
son of  the  year  produces. 

While  we  were  regaling  ourselves  with  these,  to- 
wards the  close  of  our  dinner,  we  received  orders 
from  our  commander,  who  had  dined  that  day  with 
some  inferior  officers  on  board  a  man  of  war,  to  re- 
turn instantly  to  the  ship ;  for  that  the  wind  was 
become  favourable,  and  he  should  weigh  that  even- 
ing. These  orders  were  soon  followed  by  the  cap- 
tain himself,  who  was  still  in  the  utmost  hurry 
though  the  occasion  of  it  had  long  since  ceased ;  for 
the  wind  had,  indeed,  a  little  shifted  that  afternoon, 
but  was  before  this  very  quietly  set  down  in  its  old 
quarters. 

This  last  was  a  lucky  hit  for  me  ;  for,  as  the  cap- 
tain, to  whose  orders  we  resolved  to  pay  no  obedi- 
ence, unless  delivered  by  himself,  did  not  return 
till  past  six,  so  much  time  seemed  requisite  to  put 
up  the  furniture  of  our  bed-chamber  or  dining-room, 
for  almost  every  article,  even  to  some  of  the 
chairs,  were  either  our  own  or  the  captain's  pro- 
perty ;  so  much  more  in  conveying  it  as  well  as 
myself,  as  dead  a  luggage  as  any,  to  the  shore,  and 
thence  to  the  ship,  that  the  night  threatened  first 
to  overtake  us.  A  terrible  circumstance  to  me,  in 
my  decayed  condition  ;  especially  as  very  heavy 
showers  of  rain,  attended  with  a  high  wind,  con- 
tinued to  fall  incessantly ;  the  being  carried  through 
which  two  miles  in  the  dark,  in  a  wet  and  open 
boat,  seemed  little  less  than  certain  death. 

However,  as  my  commander  was  absolute,  his 
orders  peremptory,  and  my  obedience  necessary,  I 
resolved  to  avail  myself  of  a  philosophy  which  hath 
been  of  notable  use  to  me  in  the  latter  part  of  my 
life,  and  which  is  contained  in  this  hemistich  of 
Virgil :— 

Superanda  omuis  fortuna  ferendo  est. 

The  meaning  of  which,  if  Virgil  had  any,  I  think  I 
rightly  understood,  and  rightly  applied. 

As  I  was  therefore  to  be  entirely  passive  in  my 
motion,  I  resolved  to  abandon  myself  to  the  conduct 
of  those  who  were  to  carry  me  into  a  cart  when  it 
returned  from  unloading  the  goods. 

But  before  this,  the  captain,  perceiving  Avhat  had 
happened  in  the  clouds,  and  that  the  wind  remained 
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as  much  bis  enemy  as  ever,  came  up  stairs  to  me 
with  a  reprieve  till  the  moriiiug.  This  was,  I  own, 
very  agreeable  news,  and  I  little  regretted  the  trou- 
ble of  refurnishing  my  apartment,  by  sending  back 
for  the  goods. 

Mrs.  Francis  was  not  well  ])leased  with  this.  As 
she  understood  the  reprieve  to  be  only  till  the  morn- 
ing, she  saw  nothing  but  lodging  to  be  possibly 
added,  out  of  which  she  was  to  deduct  fire  and  can- 
dle, and  the  remainder,  she  thought,  would  scarce 
pay  her  for  her  trouble.  She  exerted  therefore  all 
the  ill-humour  of  which  she  was  mistress,  and  did 
all  she  could  to  thwart  and  perplex  everything  during 
the  whole  evening. 

Thursday,  Juhj  23. — Early  in  the  morning  the 
captain,  who  had  remained  on  shore  all  night,  came 
to  visit  us,  and  to  press  us  to  make  haste  on  board. 
"I  am  resolved,"  says  he,  "not  to  lose  a  moment 
now  the  wind  is  coming  about  fair:  for  my  own 
part,  I  never  was  surer  of  a  wind  in  all  my  life." 
I  use  his  very  words  ;  nor  will  I  presume  to  inter- 
pret or  comment  upon  them  farther  than  by  observ- 
ing that  they  were  spoke  in  the  utmost  hurry. 

We  promised  to  be  ready  as  soon  as  breakfast  was 
over,  but  this  was  not  so  soon  as  was  expected  ;  for, 
in  removing  our  goods  the  evening  before,  the  tea- 
chest  was  unhappily  lost. 

Every  place  was  immediately  searched,  and  many 
where  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  be  ;  for  this  was  a 
loss  of  much  greater  consequence  than  it  may  at  first 
seem  to  many  of  my  readers.  Ladies  and  valetudi- 
narians do  not  easily  dispense  with  the  use  of  this 
sovereign  cordial  in  a  single  instance ;  but  to  un- 
dertake a  long  voyage,  without  any  probability  of 
being  supplied  with  it  the  whole  way,  was  above 
the  reach  of  patience.  And  yet,  dreadful  as  this 
calamity  was,  it  seemed  unavoidable.  The  whole 
town  of  Ryde  could  not  supply  a  single  leaf;  for, 
as  to  what  Mrs.  Francis  and  the  shop  called  by  that 
name,  it  was  not  of  Chinese  growth.  It  did  not 
indeed  in  the  least  resemble  tea,  either  in  smell  or 
taste,  or  in  any  particular,  unless  in  being  a  leaf ; 
for  it  was  in  truth  no  other  than  a  tobacco  of  the 
mundungus  species.  And  as  for  the  hopes  of  relief 
in  any  other  port,  they  were  not  to  be  depended 
upon,  for  the  captain  had  positively  declared  he  was 
sure  of  a  wind,  and  Avould  let  go  his  anchor  no 
more  till  he  arrived  in  the  Tajo. 

When  a  good  deal  of  time  had  been  spent,  most 
of  it  indeed  wasted  on  this  occasion,  a  thought  oc- 
curred which  every  one  wondered  at  its  not  having 
presented  itself  the  first  moment.  This  was  to  apply 
to  the  good  lady,  who  could  not  fail  of  pitying  and 
relieving  such  distress.  A  messenger  was  immedi- 
ately despatched  with  an  account  of  our  misfortune, 
till  whose  return  we  employed  ourselves  in  prepara- 
tives for  our  departure,  that  we  might  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  swallow  our  breakfast  when  it  arrived. 
The  tea-chest,  though  of  no  less  consequence  to  us 
than  the  military-chest  to  a  general,  was  given  up  as 
lost,  or  rather  as  stolen  ;  for  though  I  would  not,  for 
the  world,  mention  any  particular  name,  it  is  certain 
we  had  suspicions,  and  all,  I  am  afraid,  fell  on  the 
same  person. 

The  man  returned  from  the  worthy  lady  with 
much  expedition,  and  brought  with  him  a  canister 
of  tea,  despatched  with  so  true  a  generosity,  as  well 
as  politeness,  that  if  our  voyage  had  been  as  long 
again  we  should  have  incurred  no  danger  of  being 
brought  to  a  short  allowance  in  this  most  important 
article.  At  the  very  same  instant  likewise  arrived 
William  the  footman  with  our  own  tea-chest.  It 
had  been,  indeed,  left  in  the  hoy,  when  the  other 
goods   were  re-landed,   as   William,  when    he   first 


heard  it  was  missing,  had  suspected  ;  and  whence, 
had  not  the  owner  of  the  hoy  been  unluckily  out  of 
the  way,  he  had  retrieved  it  soon  enough  to  have 
prevented  our  giving  the  lady  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  some  part  of  her  goodness. 

To  search  the  hoy  was,  indeed,  too  natural  a  sug- 
gestion to  have  escaped  any  one,  nor  did  it  escape 
being  mentioned  by  many  of  us  ;  but  we  were  dis- 
suaded from  it  by  my  wife's  maid,  who  perfectly 
well  remembered  she  had  left  the  chest  in  the  bed- 
chamber ;  for  that  she  had  never  given  it  out  of  her 
hand  in  her  way  to  or  from  the  hoy  ;  but  William 
perhaps  knew  the  maid  better,  and  best  understood 
how  far  she  was  to  be  believed  ;  for  otherwise  he 
would  hardly  of  his  own  accord,  after  hearing  her 
declaration,  have  hunted  out  the  hoy-man,  with  much 
pains  and  difliculty. 

Thus  ended  this  scene,  which  began  with  such 
appearance  of  distress,  and  ended  with  becoming  the 
subject  of  mirth  and  laughter. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  pay  our  taxes, 
which  were  indeed  laid  with  inconceivable  severity. 
Lodging  was  raised  six-pence,  fire  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, and  even  candles,  which  had  hitherto 
escaped,  were  charged  with  a  wantonness  of  impo- 
sition, from  the  beginning,  and  placed  under  the 
style  of  oversight.  We  were  raised  a  whole  pound, 
whereas  we  had  only  burnt  ten,  in  five  nights,  and 
the  pound  consisted  of  twenty-four. 

Lastly,  an  attempt  was  made  which  almost  as  far 
exceeds  human  credulity  to  believe  as  it  did  human 
patience  to  submit  to.  This  was  to  make  us  pay  as 
much  for  existing  an  hour  or  two  as  for  existing  a 
whole  day ;  and  dressing  dinner  was  introduced  as 
an  article,  though  we  left  the  house  before  either  pot 
or  spit  had  approached  the  fire.  Here  I  own  my 
patience  failed  me,  and  I  became  an  example  of  the 
truth  of  the  observation,  "  That  all  tyranny  and 
oppression  may  be  carried  too  far,  and  that  a  yoke 
may  be  made  too  intolerable  for  the  neck  of  the 
tamest  slave."  When  I  remonstrated,  with  some 
warmth,  against  this  grievance,  Mrs.  Francis  gave 
me  a  look,  and  left  the  room  without  making  any 
answer.  She  returned  in  a  minute,  running  to 
me  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  in  her  hand,  and 
desired  me  to  make  my  own  bill ;  "  for  she  hoped," 
she  said,  "  I  did  not  expect  that  her  house  was  to 
be  dirtied,  and  her  goods  spoiled  and  consumed,  for 
nothing.  The  whole  is  but  thirteen  shillings.  Can 
gentlefolks  lie  a  whole  night  at  a  public-house  for 
less ']  If  they  can  I  am  sure  it  is  time  to  give  off 
being  a  landlady:  but  pay  me  what  you  please  ;  I 
would  have  people  know  that  I  value  money  as 
little  as  other  folks.  But  I  was  always  a  fool,  as  I 
says  to  my  husband,  and  never  knows  which  side 
my  bread  is  buttered  of.  And  yet,  to  be  sure,  your 
honour  shall  be  my  warning  not  to  be  bit  so  again. 
Some  folks  knows  better  than  other  somehow  to 
make  their  bills.  Candles  !  why  yes,  to  be  sure  ; 
why  should  not  travellers  pay  for  candles'?  I  am 
sure  I  pays  for  my  candles,  and  the  chandler  pays 
the  king's  majesty  for  them  ;  and  if  he  did  not  I 
must,  so  as  it  comes  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end. 
To  be  sure  I  am  out  of  sixteens  at  present,  but 
these  burn  as  white  and  as  clear,  though  not  quite 
so  large.  I  expects  my  chandler  here  soon,  or  I 
would  send  to  Portsmouth,  if  your  honour  was  to 
stay  any  time  longer.  But  when  folks  stays  only 
for  a  Avind,  you  knows  there  can  be  no  dependence 
on  such  !"  Here  she  put  on  a  little  slyness  of  aspect, 
and  seemed  willing  to  submit  to  interruption.  I 
interrupted  her  accordingly  by  throwing  down  half 
a  guinea,  and  declared  I  had  no  more  English 
money,  which  was  indeed  true  ;  and,  as  she  could  not 
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immediately  change  the  thirty-six  shilling  pieces,  it 
put  a  final  end  to  the  dispute.  Mrs.  Francis  soon  left 
the  room,  and  we  soon  after  left  the  house  ;  nor  would 
this  good  woman  see  us  or  wish  us  a  good  voyage. 

I  must  not,  however,  quit  this  place,  where  we 
had  been  so  ill  treated,  without  doing  it  impartial 
justice,  and  recording  what  may,  with  the  strictest 
truth,  be  said  in  its  favour. 

First,  then,  as  to  its  situation,  it  is,  I  think,  most 
deliglitful,  and  in  the  most  pleasant  spot  in  the 
whole  island.  It  is  true  it  wants  the  advantage  of 
that  beautiful  river  which  leads  from  Newport  to 
Cowes ;  but  the  prospect  here  extending  to  the 
sea,  and  taking  in  Portsmouth,  Spithead,  and  St. 
Helen's,  would  be  more  than  a  recompence  for  the 
loss  of  the  Thames  itself,  even  in  the  most  delight- 
ful part  of  Berkshire  or  Buckinghamshire,  though 
another  Denham,  or  another  Pope,  should  unite  in 
celebrating  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  confess  myself 
so  entirely  fond  of  a  sea  prospect,  that  I  think  no- 
thing on  the  land  can  equal  it ;  and  if  it  be  spX  off 
with  shipping,  I  desire  to  borrow  no  ornament  from 
the  terra  firma.  A  fleet  of  ships  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  noblest  object  which  the  art  of  man  hath  ever 
produced  ;  and  far  beyond  the  power  of  those  archi- 
tects who  deal  in  brick,  in  stone,  or  in  marble. 

When  the  late  sir  Robert  Walpole,  one  of  the  best 
of  men  and  of  ministers,  used  to  equip  us  a  yearly 
fleet  at  Spithead,  his  enemies  of  taste  must  have 
allowed  that  he,  at  least,  treated  the  nation  with  a 
fine  sight  for  their  money.  A  much  finer,  indeed, 
than  the  same  expense  in  an  encampment  could 
have  produced.  For  what  indeed  is  the  best  idea 
which  the  prospect  of  a  number  of  hats  can  furnish 
to  the  mind,  but  of  a  number  of  men  forming  them- 
selves into  a  society  before  the  art  of  building  more 
substantial  houses  was  known  %  This,  perhaps, 
•would  be  agreeable  enough  ;  but,  in  truth,  there  is 
a  much  worse  idea  ready  to  step  in  before  it,  and 
that  is  of  a  body  of  cutthroats,  the  supports  of 
tyranny,  the  invaders  of  the  just  liberties  and  pro- 
perties of  mankind,  the  plunderers  of  the  indus- 
trious, the  ravishers  of  the  chaste,  the  murderers 
of  the  innocent,  and,  in  a  word,  the  destroyers  of 
the  plenty,  the  peace,  and  the  safety,  of  their  fellow- 
creatures. 

And  what,  it  may  be  said,  are  these  men  of  war 
which  seem  so  delightful  an  object  to  our  eyes  % 
Are  they  not  alike  the  support  of  tyranny  and  op- 
pression of  innocence,  carrying  with  them  desola- 
tion and  ruin  wherever  their  masters  please  to  send 
them  %  This  is  indeed  too  true  ;  and  however  the 
ship  of  war  may,  in  its  bulk  and  equipment,  exceed 
the  honest  merchantman,  I  heartily  wish  there  was 
no  necessity  for  it  ;  for,  though  I  must  own  the 
superior  beauty  of  the  object  on  one  side,  I  am  more 
pleased  with  the  superior  excellence  of  the  idea 
which  I  can  raise  in  my  mind  on  the  other,  while  I 
reflect  on  the  art  antl  industry  of  mankind  engaged 
in  the  daily  improvements  of  commerce  to  the  mu- 
tual benefit  of  all  countries,  and  to  the  establishment 
and  happiness  of  social  life. 

This  pleasant  village  is  situated  on  a  gentle  ascent 
from  the  water,  whence  it  affbrds  that  charming 
prospect  I  have  above  described.  Its  soil  is  a  gravel, 
which,  assisted  with  its  declivity,  preserves  it  always 
BO  dry  that  immediately  after  the  most  violent  raiii  a 
fine  lady  may  walk  without  wetting  her  silken  shoes. 
The  fertility  of  the  place  is  apparent  from  its  extra- 
ordinary verdure,  and  it  is  so  shaded  with  large  and 
flourishing  elms,  that  its  narrow  lanes  are  a  natural 
grove  or  walk,  which,  in  the  regularity  of  its  plant- 
ation, vies  with  the  power  of  art,  and  in  its  wanton 
exuberancy  greatly  exceeds  it. 


In  a  field  in  the  ascent  of  this  liill,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  sea,  stands  a  neat  little  chapel. 
It  is  very  small,  but  adequate  to  the  number  of  in- 
habitants ;  for  the  parish  doth  not  seem  to  contain 
above  thirty  houses. 

At  about  two  miles  distant  from  this  parish  lives 
that  polite  and  good  lady  to  whose  kindness  we 
were  so  much  obliged.  It  is  placed  on  a  hill  whose 
bottom  is  washed  by  the  sea,  and  which,  from  its 
eminence  at  top,  commands  a  view  of  great  part  of 
the  island  as  well  as  it  does  that  of  the  opposite 
shore.  This  house  was  formerly  built  by  one 
Boyce,  who,  from  a  blacksmith  at  Gosport,  became 
possessed,  by  great  success  in  smuggling,  of  forty 
thousand  pounds.  With  part  of  this  he  purchased 
an  estate  here,  and,  by  chance  probablj',  fixed  on 
this  spot  for  building  a  large  house.  Perhaps  the 
convenience  of  carrying  on  his  business,  to  which  it 
is  so  well  adapted,  might  dictate  the  situation  to 
him.  We  can  hardly,  at  least,  attribute  it  to  the 
same  taste  with  which  he  furnished  his  house,  or  at 
least  his  library,  by  sending  an  order  to  a  bookseller 
in  London  to  pack  him  up  five  hundred  pounds' 
worth  of  his  handsomest  books.  They  tell  here  se- 
veral almost  incredible  stories  of  the  ignorance,  the 
folly,  and  the  pride,  which  this  poor  man  and  his 
wife  discovered  during  the  short  continuance  of  his 
prosperity ;  for  he  did  not  long  escape  the  sharp 
eyes  of  the  revenue  solicitors,  and  was,  by  extents 
from  the  court  of  Exchequer,  soon  reduced  below 
his  original  state  to  that  of  confinement  in  the 
Fleet.  All  his  effects  were  sold,  and  among  the 
rest  his  books,  by  an  auction  at  Portsmouth,  for  a 
very  small  price  ;  for  the  bookseller  was  now  disco- 
vered to  have  been  perfectly  a  master  of  his  trade, 
and,  relying  on  Mr,  Boyce's  finding  little  time  to 
read,  had  sent  him  not  only  the  most  lasting  wares 
of  his  shop,  but  duplicates  of  the  same,  under  dif- 
ferent titles. 

His  estate  and  house  were  purchased  by  a  gentle- 
man of  these  parts,  whose  widow  now  enjoys  them, 
and  who  hath  improved  them,  particularly  her  gar- 
dens, with  so  elegant  a  taste,  that  the  painter  who 
would  assist  his  imagination  in  the  composition  of 
a  most  exquisite  landscape,  or  the  poet  who  would 
describe  an  earthly  paradise,  could  nowhere  furnish 
themselves  with  a  richer  pattern. 

We  left  this  place  about  eleven  in  the  morning, 
and  were  again  conveyed,  with  more  sunshine  than 
wind,  aboard  our  ship. 

Whence  our  captain  had  acquired  his  power  of 
prophecy,  when  he  promised  us  and  himself  a  pros- 
perous wind,  I  will  not  determine  ;  it  is  sufficient 
to  observe  that  he  Avas  a  false  prophet,  and  that  the 
weathercocks  continued  to  point  as  before. 

He  would  not,  however,  so  easily  give  up  his  skill 
in  prediction.  He  persevered  in  asserting  that  the 
wind  was  changed,  and,  having  weighed  his  anchor, 
fell  down  that  afternoon  to  St.  Helen's,  which  was 
at  about  the  distance  of  five  miles  ;  and  whither  his 
friend  the  tide,  in  defiance  of  the  wind,  which  Avas 
most  manifestly  against  him,  softly  wafted  him  in 
as  many  hours. 

Here,  about  seven  in  the  evening,  before  which 
time  we  could  not  procure  it,  we  sat  down  to  regale 
ourselves  with  some  roasted  venison,  which  was 
much  better  dressed  than  we  imagined  it  would  be, 
and  an  excellent  cold  pasty  which  my  wife  had  made 
at  Ryde,  and  which  we  had  reserved  uncut  to  eat 
on  board  our  ship,  whither  we  all  cheerfully  exulted 
in  being  returned  from  the  presence  of  Mis.  Francis, 
Avho,  by  the  exact  resemblance  she  bore  to  a  fury, 
seemed  to  have  been  with  no  great  propriety  settled 
,  in  paradise. 
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Friday,  July  24. — As  we  passed  by  Spithead  on 
the  preceding  evening  we  saw  the  two  regiments  of 
soldiers  who  were  just  returned  from  Gibraltar  and 
Minorca ;  and  this  day  a  lieutenant  belonging  to 
one  of  them,  who  was  the  captain's  nephew,  came 
to  pay  a  visit  to  his  uncle.  He  was  what  is  called 
by  some  a  very  pretty  fellow ;  indeed,  much  too 
pretty  a  fellow  at  his  years  ;  for  he  was  turned  of 
thirty-four,  though  his  address  and  conversation 
would  have  become  him  more  before  he  bad  reached 
twenty.  In  his  conversation,  it  is  true,  there  Avas 
something  military  enough,  as  it  consisted  chiefly  of 
oaths,  and  of  the  great  actions  and  wise  sayings  of 
Jack,  and  Will,  and  Tom  of  our  regiment,  a  phrase 
eternally  in  his  mouth  ;  and  he  seemed  to  conclude 
that  it  conveyed  to  all  the  officers  such  a  degree  of 
public  notoriety  and  importance  that  it  entitled  him, 
like  the  head  of  a  profession,  or  a  first  minister,  to 
be  the  subject  of  conversation  among  those  who  had 
not  the  least  personal  acquaintance  with  him.  This 
did  not  much  surprise  me,  as  I  have  seen  several 
examples  of  the  same ;  but  the  defects  of  his  address, 
especially  to  the  women,  were  so  great  that  they 
seemed  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  behaviour 
of  a  pretty  fellow,  much  less  of  one  in  a  red  coat ; 
and  yet,  besides  having  been  eleven  years  in  the 
army,  he  had  had,  as  his  uncle  informed  me,  an  edu- 
cation in  France.  This,  I  own,  would  have  appeared 
to  have  been  absolutely  thrown  away  had  not  his 
animal  spirits,  which  were  likewise  thrown  away 
upon  him  in  great  abundance,  borne  the  visible 
stamp  of  the  growth  of  that  country.  The  character 
to  which  he  had  an  indisputable  title  was  that  of  a 
merry  fellow ;  so  very  merry  was  he  that  he  laughed 
at  everything  he  said,  and  always  before  he  spoke. 
Possibly,  indeed,  he  often  laughed  at  what  he  did 
not  utter,  for  every  speech  began  with  a  laugh, 
though  it  did  not  always  end  with  a  jest.  There 
was  no  great  analogy  between  the  characters  of  the 
uncle  and  the  nephew,  and  yet  they  seemed  entirely 
to  agree  in  enjoying  the  honour  which  the  red-coat 
did  to  his  family.  This  the  uncle  expressed  with 
great  pleasure  in  his  countenance,  and  seemed  de- 
sirous of  showing  all  present  the  honour  which  he 
had  for  his  nephew,  who,  on  his  side,  was  at  some 
pains  to  convince  us  of  his  concurring  in  this  opi- 
nion, and  at  the  same  time  of  displaying  the  con- 
tempt he  had  for  the  parts,  as  well  as  the  occupation, 
of  his  uncle,  which  he  seemed  to  think  reflected 
some  disgrace  on  himself,  Avho  Avas  a  member  of 
that  profession  Avhich  makes  every  man  a  gentleman. 
Not  that  I  Avould  be  understood  to  insinuate  that 
the  nephcAV  endeavoured  to  shake  off"  or  disown  his 
uncle,  or  indeed  to  keep  him  at  any  distance.  On 
the  contrary,  he  treated  him  with  the  utmost  fami- 
liarity, often  calling  him  Dick,  and  dear  Dick,  and 
old  Dick,  and  frequently  beginning  an  oration  Avith 
d — n  me,  Dick. 

All  this  condescension  on  the  part  of  the  young 
man  was  received  with  suitable  marks  of  complai- 
sance and  obligation  by  the  old  one  ;  especially 
when  it  A\'as  attended  Avith  evidences  of  the  same 
familiarity  Avith  general  officers  and  other  persons 
of  rank  ;  one  of  Avhom,  in  particular,  I  know  to  have 
the  pride  and  insolence  of  the  devil  himself,  and 
Avho,  Avithout  some  strong  bias  of  interest,  is  no 
more  liable  to  converse  familiarly  Avith  a  lieutenant 
than  of  being  mistaken  in  his  judgment  of  a  fool; 
which  Avas  not,  perhaps,  so  certainly  the  case  of  the 
worthy  lieutenant,  who,  in  declaring  to  us  the  qualifi- 
cations which  recommended  men  to  his  countenance 
and  conversation,  as  well  as  Avhat  effectually  set  a 
bar  to  all  hopes  of  that  honour,  exclaimed,  "  No, 
Eir,  by  the  d—  I  hate  all  fools— No,   d— n  me,   ex- 


cuse me  for  that.  That's  a  little  too  much,  old  Dick. 
There  are  two  or  three  officers  of  our  regiment 
whom  I  knoAV  to  be  fools ;  but  d — n  me  if  I  am 
ever  seen  in  their  company.  If  a  man  hath  a  fool 
of  a  relation,  Dick,  you  know  he  can't  help  that, 
old  boy." 

Such  jokes  as  these  the  old  man  not  only  took  in 
good  part,  but  glibly  gulped  doAvn  the  whole  nar- 
rative of  his  nephew  ;  nor  did  he,  I  am  convinced, 
in  the  least  doubt  of  our  as  readily  swalloAving  the 
same.  This  made  him  so  charmed  Avith  the  lieute- 
nant, that  it  is  probable  Ave  should  have  been  pes- 
tered Avith  him  the  whole  evening,  had  not  the 
north  AA'ind,  dearer  to  our  sea-captain  even  than  this 
glory  of  his  family,  sprung  suddenly  up,  and  called 
aloud  to  him  to  AA'eigh  his  anchor, 

"While  this  ceremony  was  performing,  the  sea- 
captain  ordered  out  his  boat  to  row  the  land-captain 
to  shore ;  not  indeed  on  an  uninhabited  island,  but 
one  AA-hich,  in  this  part,  looked  but  little  better,  not 
presenting  us  the  view  of  a  single  house.  Indeed, 
our  old  friend,  when  his  boat  returned  on  shore, 
perhaps  being  no  longer  able  to  stifle  his  envy  of 
the  superiority  of  his  nephcAV,  told  us  with  a  smile 
that  the  young  man  had  a  good  five  mile  to  walk 
before  he  could  be  accommodated  with  a  passage  to 
Portsmouth. 

It  appeared  noAV  that  the  captain  had  been  only 
mistaken  in  the  date  of  his  prediction,  by  placing 
the  event  a  day  earlier  than  it  happened  ;  for  the 
Avind  Avhich  noAV  arose  Avas  not  only  favourable 
but  brisk,  and  was  no  sooner  in  reach  of  our  sails 
than  it  swept  us  away  by  the  back  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and,  having  in  the  night  carried  us  by 
Christchurch  and  PeAeral-point,  brought  us  the 
next  noon,  Saturday,  July  29,  off"  the  island  of  Port- 
land, so  famous  for  the  smallness  and  SAveetness  of 
its  mutton,  of  which  a  leg  seldom  weighs  four 
pounds.  We  would  have  bought  a  sheep,  but  our 
captain  would  not  permit  it ;  though  he  needed 
not  have  been  in  such  a  hurry,  for  presently  the 
wind,  I  will  not  positively  assert  in  resentment  of 
his  surliness,  shoAved  him  a  dog's  trick,  and  slily 
slipped  back  again  to  his  summer-house  in  the 
south-Avest. 

The  captain  now  greAV  outrageous,  and,  declaring 
open  war  with  the  wind,  took  a  resolution,  rather 
more  bold  than  Avise,  of  sailing  in  defiance  of  it,  and 
in  its  teeth.  He  swore  he  Avould  let  go  his  anchor 
no  more,  but  Avould  beat  the  sea  Avhile  he  had  either 
yard  or  sail  left.  He  accordingly  stood  from  the 
shore,  and  made  so  large  a  tack  that  before  night, 
though  he  seemed  to  advance  but  little  on  his  way, 
he  Avas  got  out  of  sight  of  land. 

Towards  the  evening  the  Avind  began,  in  the  cap- 
tain's OAA'n  language,  and  indeed  it  freshened  so 
much,  that  before  ten  it  blew  a  perfect  hurricane. 

The  captain  having  got,  as  he  supposed,  to  a  safe 
distance,  tacked  again  towards  the  English  shore  ; 
and  now  the  wind  veered  a  point  only  in  his  faA'our, 
and  continued  to  bloAV  with  such  A-iolence,  that  the 
sliip  ran  above  eight  knots  or  miles  an  hour  during 
this  whole  day  and  tempestuous  night  till  bed-time. 
I  Avas  obliged  to  betake  myself  once  more  to  my  so- 
litude, for  my  women  Avere  again  all  down  in  their 
sea-sickness,  and  the  captain  was  busy  on  deck  ; 
for  he  began  to  grow  uneasy,  chiefly,  I  belieA'e,  be- 
cause he  did  not  Avell  know  where  he  was,  and 
Avould,  I  am  convinced,  have  been  very  glad  to 
have  been  in  Portland-road,  eating  some  sheep's- 
head  broth. 

Having  contracted  no  great  degree  of  good-hu- 
mour by  liA-ing  a  whole  day  alone,  Avithout  a  single 
soul  to  converse  Avith,  I  took  but  ill  physic  to  purge 
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it  off,  by  a  bed-conversation  with  the  captain,  who, 
amongst  many  bitter  lamentations  of  bis  fate,  and 
protesting  he  had  more  patience  than  a  Job,  fre- 
quently intermixed  summons  to  the  commanding 
officer  on  the  deck,  who  now  happened  to  be  one 
Morrison,  a  carpenter,  the  only  fellow  that  had  either 
common  sense  or  common  civility  in  the  ship.  Of 
Morrison  he  inquired  every  quarter  of  an  hour  con- 
cerning the  state  of  affairs :  the  wind,  the  care  of 
the  ship,  and  other  matters  of  navigation.  The  fre- 
quency of  these  summons,  as  well  as  the  solicitude 
with  which  they  were  made,  sufficiently  testified  the 
state  of  the  captain's  mind ;  he  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal it,  and  would  have  given  no  small  alarm  to  a 
man  who  had  either  not  learned  what  it  is  to  die, 
or  known  what  it  is  to  be  miserable.  And  my  dear 
wife  and  child  must  pardon  me,  if  what  I  did  not 
conceive  to  be  any  great  evil  to  myself  I  was  not 
much  terrified  with  the  thoughts  of  happening  to 
them  ;  in  truth,  I  have  often  thought  they  are  both 
too  good  and  too  gentle  to  be  trusted  to  the  power 
of  any  man  I  know,  to  whom  they  could  possibly 
be  so  trusted. 

Can  I  say  then  I  had  no  fearl  indeed  I  cannot. 
Reader,  I  was  afraid  for  thee,  lest  thou  shouldst  have 
been  deprived  of  that  pleasure  thou  art  now  enjoy- 
ing ;  and  that  I  should  not  live  to  draw  out  on  paper 
that  military  character  which  thou  didst  peruse  in 
the  journal  of  yesterday. 

From  all  these  fears  we  were  relieved,  at  six  in 
the  morning,  by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Morrison,  who 
acquainted  us  that  he  was  sure  he  beheld  land  very 
near  ;  for  he  could  not  see  half  a  mile,  by  reason  of 
the  haziness  of  the  weather.  This  land  he  said 
was,  he  believed,  the  Berry-head,  which  forms  one 
side  of  Torbay :  the  captain  declared  that  it  was 
impossible,  and  swore,  on  condition  he  was  right, 
he  would  give  him  his  mother  for  a  maid.  A  forfeit 
which  became  afterwards  strictly  due  and  payable  ; 
for  the  captain,  whipping  on  his  night-gown,  ran  up 
without  his  breeches,  and  within  half  an  hour  re- 
turning into  the  cabin,  wished  me  joy  of  our  lying 
safe  at  anchor  in  the  bay. 

Simday,  J%dy  26. — Things  now  began  to  put  on 
an  aspect  very  different  from  what  they  had  lately 
worn ;  the  news  that  the  ship  had  almost  lost  its 
mizen,  and  that  we  had  procured  very  fine  clouted 
cream  and  fresh  bi-ead  and  butter  from  the  shore, 
restored  health  and  spirits  to  our  women,  and  we 
all  sat  down  to  a  very  cheerful  breakfast. 

But,  however  pleasant  our  stay  promised  to  be 
here,  we  were  all  desirous  it  should  be  short :  I 
resolved  immediately  to  despatch  my  man  into  the 
country  to  purchase  a  present  of  cider  for  my 
friends  of  that  which  is  called  Southam,  as  well  as 
to  take  with  me  a  hogshead  of  it  to  Lisbon  ;  for  it 
is,  in  my  opinion,  much  more  delicious  than  that 
which  is  the  growth  of  Herefordshire.  I  purchased 
three  hogsheads  for  five  pounds  ten  shillings,  all 
which  I  should  have  scarce  thought  worth  mention- 
ing, had  I  not  believed  it  might  be  of  equal  service 
to  the  honest  farmer  who  sold  it  me,  and  who  is  by 
the  neighbouring  gentlemen  reputed  to  deal  in  the 
very  best ;  and  to  the  reader,  who,  from  ignorance  of 
the  means  of  providing  better  for  himself,  swallows 
at  a  dearer  rate  the  juice  of  Middlesex  turnip,  in- 
stead of  that  Vinum  Pomonse  which  Mr.  Giles 
Leverance  of  Cheeshurst,  near  Dartmouth  in  Devon, 
will,  at  the  price  of  forty  shillings  per  hogshead, 
send  in  double  casks  to  any  part  of  the  world.  Had 
the  wind  been  very  sudden  in  shifting,  I  had  lost 
my  cider  by  an  attempt  of  a  boatman  to  exact,  ac- 
cording to  custom.  He  required  five  shillings  for 
conveying  my  man  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  shore, 


and  four  more  if  he  staid  to  bring  him  back.  This 
I  thought  to  be  such  insufferable  impudence  that  I 
ordered  him  to  be  immediately  chased  from  the 
ship,  without  any  answer.  Indeed,  there  are  few 
inconveniences  that  I  would  not  rather  encounter 
than  encourage  the  insolent  demands  of  these 
wretches,  at  the  expense  of  my  own  indignation,  of 
Avhich  I  own  they  are  not  the  only  objects,  but 
rather  those  who  purchase  a  paltry  convenience  by 
encouraging  them.  But  of  this  I  have  already- 
spoken  very  largely.  I  shall  conclude,  therefore, 
with  the  leave  which  this  fellow  took  of  our  ship  ; 
saying  he  should  know  it  again,  and  would  not 
put  off  from  the  shore  to  relieve  it  in  any  distress 
whatever. 

It  will,  doubtless,  surprise  many  of  my  readers  to 
hear  that,  when  we  lay  at  anchor  within  a  mile  or 
two  of  a  town  several  days  together,  and  even  in 
the  most  temperate  weather,  we  should  frequently 
want  fresh  provisions  and  herbage,  and  other  emo- 
luments of  the  shore,  as  much  as  if  we  had  been  a 
hundred  leagues  from  land.  And  this  too  while 
numbers  of  boats  were  in  our  sight  whose  owners 
get  their  livelihood  by  rowing  people  up  and  down, 
and  could  be  at  any  time  summoned  by  a  signal  to 
our  assistance,  and  while  the  captain  had  a  little 
boat  of  his  own,  Avith  men  always  ready  to  row  it  at 
his  command. 

This,  however,  hath  been  partly  accounted  for 
already  by  the  imposing  disposition  of  the  people, 
who  asked  so  much  more  than  the  pi'oper  price  of 
their  labour.  And  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the  cap- 
tain's boat,  it  requires  to  be  a  little  expatiated  upon, 
as  it  will  tend  to  lay  open  some  of  the  grievances 
which  demand  the  utmost  regard  of  our  legislature, 
as  they  affect  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  king's 
subjects — those  by  whom  the  commerce  of  the  nation 
is  carried  into  execution. 

Our  captain  then,  who  was  a  very  good  and  ex- 
perienced seaman,  having  been  above  thirty  years 
the  master  of  a  vessel,  part  of  which  he  had  served, 
so  he  phrased  it,  as  commander  of  a  privateer,  and 
had  discharged  himself  with  great  courage  and  con- 
duct, and  with  as  great  success,  discovered  the  ut- 
most aversion  to  the  sending  his  boat  ashore  when- 
ever we  lay  wind-bound  in  any  of  our  harbours. 
This  aversion  did  not  arise  from  any  fear  of  wearing 
out  his  boat  by  using  it,  but  was,  in  truth,  the  result 
of  experience,  that  it  was  easier  to  send  his  men  on 
shore  than  to  recal  them.  They  acknowledged  him 
to  be  their  master  while  they  remained  on  ship- 
board, but  did  not  allow  his  power  to  extend  to  the 
shores,  where  they  had  no  sooner  set  their  foot  than 
every  man  became  sui  juris,  and  thought  himself  at 
full  liberty  to  return  when  he  pleased.  Now  it  is 
not  any  delight  that  these  fellows  have  in  the  fresh 
air  or  verdant  fields  on  the  land.  Every  one  of  them 
would  prefer  his  ship  and  his  hammock  to  all  the 
sweets  of  Arabia  the  Happy  ;  but,  unluckily  for 
them,  there  are  in  every  seaport  in  England  cer- 
tain houses  whose  chief  livelihood  depends  on  pro- 
viding entertainment  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  jacket. 
For  this  purpose  they  are  always  well  furnished 
with  those  cordial  liquors  which  do  immediately  in- 
spire the  heart  with  gladness,  banishing  all  careful 
thoughts,  and  indeed  all  others,  from  the  mind, 
and  opening  the  mouth  with  songs  of  cheerfulness 
and  thanksgiving  for  the  many  wonderful  blessings 
with  which  a  seafaring  life  overflows. 

For  my  own  part,  however  whimsical  it  may  ap- 
pear, I  confess  I  have  thought  the  strange  story  of 
Circe  in  the  Odyssey  no  other  than  an  ingenious 
allegory,  in  which  Homer  intended  to  convey  to  his 
countrymen  the  same  kind  of  instruction  which  we 
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intend  to  comrauuicate  to  our  own  in  this  digres- 
sion. As  teaching  the  art  of  war  to  the  Greeks  was 
the  plain  design  of  the  Iliad,  so  was  teaching  them 
the  art  of  navigation  the  no  less  manifest  intention 
of  the  Odyssey.  For  the  improvement  of  this  their 
situation  was  most  excellently  adapted  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  Thucydides,  in  the  beginning  of 
his  history,  considers  the  Greeks  as  a  set  of  privates 
or  privateers,  plundering  each  other  by  sea.  This 
being  probably  tlae  first  institution  of  commerce  be- 
fore the  Ars  Cauponaria  was  invented,  and  mer- 
chants, instead  of  robbing,  began  to  cheat  and  out- 
wit each  other,  and  by  degrees  changed  the  Meta- 
bletic,  the  only  kind  of  traffic  allowed  by  Aristotle 
in  his  Politics,  into  the  Chrematistic. 

By  this  allegory  then  I  suppose  Ulysses  to  have 
been  the  captain  of  a  merchant-ship,  and  Circe  some 
good  ale-wife,  who  made  his  crew  drunk  with  the 
spirituous  liquors  of  those  days.  With  this  the 
transformation  into  swine,  as  well  as  all  other  in- 
cidents of  the  fable,  will  notably  agree  ;  and  thus  a 
key  will  be  found  out  for  unlocking  the  whole 
mystery,  and  forging  at  least  some  meaning  to  a 
story  which,  at  present,  appears  very  strange  and 
absurd. 

Hence,  moreover,  will  appear  the  very  near  re- 
semblance between  the  sea-faring  men  of  all  ages 
and  nations  ;  and  here  perhaps  may  be  established 
the  truth  and  justice  of  that  observation,  which  will 
occur  oftener  than  once  in  this  voyage,  that  all  human 
Hesh  is  not  the  same  flesh,  but  that  there  is  one  kind 
of  flesh  of  landmen  and  another  of  seamen. 

Philosophers,  divines,  and  others,  who  have  treated 
the  gratification  of  human  appetites  with  contempt, 
have,  among  other  instances,  insisted  very  strongly 
on  that  satiety  which  is  so  apt  to  overtake  them  even 
in  the  very  act  of  enjoyment.  And  here  they  more 
particularly  deserve  our  attention,  as  most  of  them 
may  be  supposed  to  speak  from  their  own  expe- 
rience, and  very  probably  gave  us  their  lessons  with 
a  full  stomach.  Thus  hunger  and  thirst,  whatever 
delight  they  may  afford  while  we  are  eating  and 
drinking,  pass  both  away  from  us  with  the  plate 
and  the  cup  ;  and  though  we  should  imitate  the 
Romans,  if,  indeed,  they  were  such  dull  beasts, 
which  I  can  scarce  believe,  to  unload  the  belly  like 
a  dung-pot,  in  order  to  fill  it  again  with  another 
load,  yet  would  the  pleasure  be  so  considerably 
lessened  that  it  would  scarce  repay  us  the  trouble  of 
purchasing  it  with  swallowing  a  bason  of  camomile- 
tea.  A  second  haunch  of  venison,  or  a  second  dose 
of  turtle,  would  hardly  allure  a  city  glutton  with  its 
smell.  Even  the  celebrated  Jew  himself,  when  well 
filled  with  calipash  and  calipee,  goes  contentedly 
home  to  tell  his  money,  and  expects  no  more  plea- 
sure from  his  throat  during  the  next  twenty-fouf 
hours.  Hence  I  suppose  Dr.  South  took  that  ele- 
gant comparison  of  the  joys  of  a  speculative  man  to 
the  solemn  silence  of  an  Archimedes  over  a  problem, 
and  those  of  a  glutton  to  the  stillness  of  a  sow  at 
her  wash.  A  simile  which,  if  it  became  the  pulpit 
at  all,  could  only  become  it  in  the  afternoon. 

Whereas  in  those  potations  which  the  mind  seems 
to  enjoy,  rather  than  the  bodily  appetite,  there  is 
happily  no  such  satiety  ;  but  the  more  a  man  drinks, 
the  more  he  desires  ;  as  if,  like  Mark  Anthony  in 
Dryden,  his  appetite  increased  with  feeding,  and  this 
to  such  an  immoderate  degree,  ut  nullus  sit  desiderio 
cad  pudor  aut  modus.  Hence,  as  with  the  gang  of 
captain  Ulysses,  ensues  so  total  a  transformation, 
that  the  man  no  more  continues  what  he  was.  Per- 
haps he  ceases  for  a  time  to  be  at  all ;  or,  though  he 
may  retain  the  same  outward  form  and  figure  he  had 
before,  yet  is  his  nobler  part,  as  we  are  taught  to  call 


it,  so  changed,  that,  instead  of  being  the  same  man, 
he  scarce  remembers  what  he  was  a  few  hours  be- 
fore. And  this  transformation,  being  once  obtained 
is  so  easily  presei-ved  by  the  same  potations,  which 
induced  no  satiety,  that  the  captain  in  vain  sends  or 
goes  in  quest  of  his  crew.  They  know  him  no 
longer ;  or,  if  they  do,  they  acknowledge  not  his  power, 
having  indeed  as  entirely  forgotten  themselves  as  it 
they  had  taken  a  large  draught  of  the  river  of  Lethe. 

Nor  is  the  captain  always  sure  of  even  finding  out 
the  place  to  which  Circe  hath  conveyed  them.  There 
are  many  of  those  houses  in  every  port-town.  Nay, 
there  are  some  where  the  sorceress  doth  not  trust 
only  to  her  drugs  ;  but  hath  instruments  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  to  execute  her  purposes,  by  whose  means 
the  tar  is  etiectually  secreted  from  the  knowledge 
and  pursuit  of  his  captain.  This  would,  indeed,  be 
very  fatal,  was  in  not  for  one  circiunstance  ;  that  the 
sailor  is  seldom  provided  with  the  proper  bait  for 
these  harpies.  However,  the  contrary  sometimes 
happens,  as  these  harpies  will  bite  at  almost  any- 
thing, and  will  snap  at  a  pair  of  silver  buttons,  or 
buckles,  as  surely  as  at  the  specie  itself.  Nay,  some- 
times they  are  so  voracious,  that  the  very  naked  hook 
will  go  down,  and  the  jofly  young  sailor  is  sacrificed 
for  his  own  sake. 

In  vain,  at  such  a  season  as  this,  would  the  vows 
of  a  pious  heathen  have  prevailed  over  Neptune, 
jEolus,  or  any  other  marine  deity.  In  vain  would 
the  prayers  of  a  christian  captain  be  attended  with 
the  like  success.  The  wind  may  change  how  it 
pleases  while  all  hands  are  on  shore  ;  the  anchor 
would  remain  firm  in  the  ground,  and  the  ship 
would  continue  in  durance,  unless,  like  other  forci- 
ble prison-breakers,  it  forcibly  got  loose  for  no  good 
purpose. 

Now,  as  the  fovour  of  winds  and  courts,  and  such 
like,  is  always  to  be  laid  hold  on  at  the  very  first 
motion,  for  within  twentj'-four  hours  all  may  be 
changed  again  ;  so,  in  the  former  case,  the  loss  of  a 
day  may  be  the  loss  of  a  voyage  :  for,  though  it  may 
appear  to  persons  not  well  skilled  in  navigation,  who 
see  ships  meet  and  sail  by  each  other,  that  the  wind 
blows  sometimes  east  and  west,  north  and  south, 
backwards  and  forwards,  at  the  same  instant  ;  yet, 
certain  it  is  that  the  land  is  so  contrived,  that  even 
the  same  wind  will  not,  like  the  same  horse,  always 
bring  a  man  to  the  end  of  his  journey  ;  but,  that  the 
gale  which  the  mariner  prayed  heartily  for  yesterday, 
he  may  as  heartily  deprecate  to-morrow;  while  all 
use  and  benefit  which  would  have  arisen  to  him  from 
the  westerly  wind  of  to-morrow  may  be  totally  lost 
and  tlirown  away  by  neglecting  the  oflTer  of  the 
easterly  blast  which  blows  to-day. 

Hence  ensues  grief  and  disreputation  to  the  inno- 
cent captain,  loss  and  disappointment  to  the  worthy 
merchant,  and  not  seldom  great  prejudice  to  the  trade 
of  a  nation  whose  manufactures  are  thus  liable  to 
lie  unsold  in  a  foreign  warehouse,  the  market  being 
forestalled  by  some  rival  whose  sailors  are  under  a 
better  discipline.  To  guard  against  these  inconve- 
niencies  the  prudent  captain  takes  every  precaution 
in  his  power  ;  he  makes  the  strongest  contracts  with 
his  crew,  and  thereby  binds  them  so  firmly,  that  none 
but  the  greatest  or  least  of  men  can  break  through 
them  with  impunity  ;  but  for  one  of  these  two  rea- 
sons, which  I  will  not  determine,  the  sailor,  like  his 
brother  fish  the  eel,  is  too  slippery  to  be  held,  and 
plunges  into  his  element  with  perfect  impunity. 

To  speak  a  plain  truth,  there  is  no  trusting  to  any 
contract  with  one  whom  the  wise  citizens  of  London 
call  a  bad  man  ;  for,  with  such  a  one,  though  your 
bond  be  ever  so  strong,  it  will  prove  in  the  end  good 
for  nothing. 
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What  then  is  to  be  done  in  this  case  1  "What,  in- 
deed, but  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  that  tremendous 
magistrate,  the  justice  of  peace,  who  can,  and  often 
doth,  lay  good  and  bad  men  in  equal  dui-ance  ;  and, 
though  he  seldom  cares  to  stretch  his  bonds  to  what 
is  great,  never  finds  anything  too  minute  for  their 
detention,  but  will  hold  the  smallest  reptile  alive  so 
fast  in  his  noose,  that  he  can  never  get  out  till  he  is 
let  drop  through  it. 

Why,  therefore,  upon  the  breach  of  those  contracts, 
should  not  an  immediate  application  be  made  to  the 
nearest  magistrate  of  this  order,  who  should  be  em- 
powered to  convey  the  delinquent  either  to  ship  or  to 
prison,  at  the  election  of  the  captain,  to  be  fettered 
by  the  leg  in  either  place  ? 

But,  as  the  case  now  stands,  the  condition  of  this 
poor  captain  without  any  commission,  and  of  this 
absolute  commander  without  any  power,  is  much 
worse  than  we  have  hitherto  sho^vn  it  to  be ;  for, 
notwithstanding  all  the  aforesaid  contracts  to  sail  in 
the  good  ship  the  Elizabeth,  if  the  sailor  should,  for 
better  wages,  find  it  more  his  interest  to  go  on  board 
the  better  ship  the  Mary,  either  before  their  setting 
out  or  on  their  speedy  meeting  in  some  port,  he 
may  prefer  the  latter  without  any  other  danger  than 
that^of  "  doing  what  he  ought  not  to  have  done," 
contrary  to  a  rule  which  he  is  seldom  christian 
enough  to  have  much  at  heart,  while  the  captain 
is  generally  too  good  a  christian  to  punish  a  man 
out  of  revenge  only,  when  he  is  to  be  at  a  consider- 
able expense  for  so  doing.  There  are  many  other 
deficiencies  in  our  laws  relating  to  maritime  affairs, 
and  which  would  probably  have  been  long  since  cor- 
rected, had  we  any  seamen  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons. Not  that  I  would  insinuate  that  the  legis- 
lature wants  a  supply  of  many  gentlemen  in  the 
sea-service ;  but,  as  these  gentlemen  are  by  their 
attendance  in  the  house  unfortunately  prevented 
from  ever  going  to  sea,  and  there  learning  what  they 
might  communicate  to  their  landed  brethren,  these 
latter  remain  as  ignorant  in  that  branch  of  know- 
ledge as  they  would  be  if  none  but  courtiers  and 
fox-hunters  had  been  elected  into  parliament,  with- 
out a  single  fish  among  them.  The  following  seems 
to  me  to  be  an  effect  of  this  kind,  and  't  strikes  me 
the  stronger  as  I  remember  the  case  to  have  hap- 
pened, and  remember  it  to  have  been  dispunishable. 
A  captain  of  a  trading  vessel,  of  which  he  was  part 
owner,  took  in  a  large  freight  of  oats  at  I;iverpool, 
consigned  to  the  market  at  Bear-key  :  this  he  carried 
to  a  port  in  Hampshire,  and  there  sold  it  as  his  own, 
and,  freighting  his  vessel  with  wheat  for  the  port  of 
Cadiz,  in  Spain,  dropped  it  at  Oporto  in  his  way  ; 
and  there,  selling  it  for  his  own  use,  took  in  a  lading 
of  wine,  with  which  he  sailed  again,  and,  having 
converted  it  in  the  same  manner,  together  with  a 
large  sum  of  money  with  which  he  was  intrusted,  for 
the  benefit  of  certain  merchants,  sold  the  ship  and 
cargo  in  another  port,  and  then  Avisely  sat  down  con- 
tented with  the  fortune  he  had  made,  and  returned  to 
London  to  enjoy  the  remainder  of  his  days,  with  tlie 
fruits  of  his  former  labours  and  a  good  conscience. 

The  sum  he  brought  home  with  him  consisted  of 
near  six  thousand  pounds,  all  in  specie,  and  most  of 
it  in  that  coin  which  Portugal  distributes  so  liberally 
over  Europe. 

He  was  not  yet  old  enough  to  be  past  all  sense  of 
pleasure,  nor  so  puffed  up  with  the  pride  of  his  good 
fortune  as  to  overlook  his  old  acquaintances  the 
journeymen  tailors,  from  among  whom  he  had  been 
formerly  pressed  into  the  sea-service,  and,  having 
there  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  success  by  his 
shares  in  prizes,  had  afterwards  become  captain  of  a 
ti'ading  vessel,  in  which  he  purchased  an  interest, 


and  had  soon  begun  to  trade  in  the  honourable  man- 
ner above  mentioned. 

The  captain  now  took  up  his  residence  at  an  ale- 
house in  Drury-lane,  where,  having  all  his  money 
by  him  in  a  trunk,  he  spent  about  five  pounds  a-day 
among  his  old  friends  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of 
those  parts. 

The  merchant  of  Liverpool,  having  luckily  had 
notice  from  a  friend  during  the  blaze  of  his  fortune, 
did,  by  the  assistance  of  a  justice  of  peace,  without 
the  assistance  of  the  law,  recover  his  whole  loss. 
The  captain,  however,  Avisely  chose  to  refund  no 
more  ;  but,  perceiving  with  what  hasty  strides  Envy 
was  pursuing  his  fortune,  he  took  speedy  means  to 
retire  out  of  her  reach,  and  to  enjoy  the  rest  of  his 
wealth  in  an  inglorious  obscurity ;  nor  could  the 
same  justice  overtake  him  time  enough  to  assist  a 
second  merchant  as  he  had  done  the  first. 

This  was  a  very  extraordinary  case,  and  the  more 
so  as  the  ingenious  gentleman  had  steered  entirely 
clear  of  all  crimes  in  our  law. 

Now,  how  it  comes  about  that  a  robbery  so  very 
easy  to  be  committed,  and  to  which  there  is  such 
immediate  temptation  always  before  the  eyes  of 
these  fellows,  should  receive  the  encouragement 
of  impunity,  is  to  be  accounted  for  only  from  the 
oversight  of  the  legislature,  as  that  oversight  can 
only  be,  I  think,  derived  from  the  reasons  I  have 
assigned  for  it. 

But  I  will  dwell  no  longer  on  this  subject.  If 
what  I  have  here  said  should  seem  of  sufficient  con- 
sequence to  engage  the  attention  of  any  man  in 
power,  and  shoidd  thus  be  the  means  of  applying 
any  remedy  to  the  most  inveterate  evils,  at  least,  I 
have  obtained  my  whole  desire,  and  shall  have  lain 
so  long  wind-bound  in  the  ports  of  this  kingdom  to 
some  purpose.  I  would,  indeed,  have  this  work — 
which,  if  I  should  live  to  finish  it,  a  matter  of  no 
great  certainty,  if  indeed  of  any  great  hope  to  me, 
will  be  probably  the  last  I  shall  ever  undertake — to 
produce  some  better  end  than  the  mere  diversion  of 
the  reader. 

Monday. — This  day  our  captain  went  ashore,  to 
dine  with  a  gentleman  who  lives  in  these  parts,  and 
who  so  exactly  resembles  the  character  given  by  Ho- 
mer of  Axylus,  that  the  only  difference  I  can  trace 
between  them  is,  the  one,  living  by  the  highway, 
erected  his  hospitality  chiefly  in  favour  of  land  tra- 
vellers ;  and  the  other,  living  by  the  water-side,  gra- 
tified his  humanity  by  accommodating  the  wants  of 
the  mariner. 

In  the  evening  our  commander  received  a  visit 
from  a  brother  bashaw,  who  lay  wind-bound  in  the 
same  harbour.  This  latter  captain  was  a  Swiss.  He 
was  then  master  of  a  vessel  bound  to  Guinea,  and 
had  formerly  been  a  privateering,  when  our  own 
hero  was  employed  in  the  same  laudable  service. 
The  honesty  and  freedom  of  the  Switzer,  his  viva- 
city, in  which  he  was  in  no  respect  inferior  to  his 
near  neighbours  the  French,  the  awkward  and  af- 
fected politeness,  which  was  likewise  of  French  ex- 
traction, mixed  with  the  brutal  roughness  of  the 
English  tar — for  he  had  served  under  the  colours  of 
this  nation  and  his  crew  had  been  of  the  same — made 
such  an  odd  variety,  such  a  hotchpotch  of  character, 
that  I  should  have  been  much  diverted  with  him 
had  not  his  voice,  which  was  as  loud  as  a  speaking- 
trumpet,  unfortunately  made  my  head  ache.  The 
noise  which  he  conveyed  into  the  deaf  ears  of  his 
brother  captain,  who  sat  on  one  side  of  him,  the 
soft  addresses  with  which,  mixed  with  awkward 
bows,  he  saluted  the  ladies  on  the  other,  were  so 
agreeably  contrasted  that  a  man  must  not  only  have 
been  void  of  all  taste  of  humour,  and  insensible  of 
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mirth,  but  duller  than  Cibber  is  represented  in  the 
Dunciad,  who  could  be  unentertained  with  him  a 
little  while ;  for,  I  confess,  such  entertainments 
should  always  be  very  short,  as  they  are  very  liable 
to  pall.  But  he  suffered  not  this  to  happen  at  pre- 
sent ;  for,  having  given  us  his  company  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  only,  he  retired,  after  many  apologies  for 
the  shortness  of  his  visit. 

Tuesday. — The  wind  being  less  boisterous  than 
it  had  hitherto  been  since  our  arrival  here,  several 
fishing-boats,  wliich  the  tempestuous  weather  yes- 
terday had  prevented  from  working,  came  on  board 
us  with  fish.  This  was  so  fresh,  so  good  in  kind, 
and  so  very  cheap,  that  we  supplied  ourselves  in 
great  numbers,  among  which  were  very  large  soles 
at  four-pence  a  pair,  and  whitings  of  almost  a  pre- 
posterous size  at  nine-pence  a  score. 

The  only  fish  which  bore  any  price  was  a  John 
dory,  as  it  is  called.  I  bought  one  of  at  least  four 
pounds  weight  for  as  many  shillings.  It  resembles  a 
turbot  in  shape,  but  exceeds  it  in  firmness  and  fla- 
vour. The  price  had  the  appearance  of  being  con- 
siderable when  opposed  to  the  extraordinary  cheap- 
ness of  others  of  value,  but  was,  in  truth,  so  very 
reasonable  when  estimated  by  its  goodness,  that  it 
left  me  under  no  other  surprise  than  how  the  gentle- 
men of  this  country,  not  greatly  eminent  for  the  de- 
licacy of  their  taste,  had  discovered  the  preference  of 
the  dory  to  all  other  fish  :  but  I  was  informed  tliat  Mr. 
Quin,  whose  distinguishing  tooth  hath  been  so  justly 
celebrated,  had  lately  visited  Plymouth,  and  had 
done  those  honours  to  the  dory  which  are  so  justly 
due  to  it  from  that  sect  of  modern  philosophers  who, 
with  sir  Epicure  Mammon,  or  sir  Epicure  Quin, 
their  head,  seem  more  to  delight  in  a  fish-pond 
than  in  a  garden,  as  the  old  Epicureans  are  said  to 
have  done. 

Unfortunately  for  the  fishmongers  of  London,  the 
dory  resides  only  in  those  seas  ;  for,  could  any  of 
this  company  but  convey  one  to  the  temple  of  luxury 
under  the  Piazza,  where  Macklin  the  high-priest 
daily  serves  up  his  rich  offerings  to  that  goddess, 
great  would  be  the  reward  of  that  fishmonger,  in 
blessings  poured  down  upon  him  from  the  goddess, 
as  great  would  his  merit  be  towards  the  high-priest, 
who  could  never  be  thought  to  overrate  such  valu- 
able incense. 

And  here,  having  mentioned  the  extreme  cheap- 
ness of  fish  in  the  Devonshire  seas,  and  given  some 
little  hint  of  the  extreme  dearness  with  which  this 
commodity  is  dispensed  by  those  who  deal  in  it  in 
London,  1  cannot  pass  on  without  throwing  forth 
an  observation  or  two,  with  the  same  view  with 
which  I  have  scattered  my  several  remarks  through 
this  voyage,  sufficiently  satisfied  in  having  finished 
my  life,  as  I  have  probably  lost  it,  in  the  service  of 
my  country,  from  the  best  of  motives,  though  it 
should  be  attended  with  the  worst  of  success. 
Means  are  always  in  our  power ;  ends  are  very 
seldom  so. 

Of  all  the  animal  foods  with  which  man  is  fur- 
nished, there  are  none  so  plenty  as  fish.  A  little 
rivulet,  that  glides  almost  unperceived  through  a 
vast  tract  of  rich  land,  will  support  more  hundreds 
with  the  flesh  of  its  inhabitants  than  the  meadow 
will  nourish  individuals.  But  if  this  be  true  of 
rivers,  it  is  much  truer  of  the  sea-shores,  which 
abound  with  such  immense  variety  of  fish  that  the 
curious  fisherman,  after  he  hath  made  his  draught, 
often  culls  only  the  daintiest  part  and  leaves  the  rest 
of  his  prey  to  perish  on  the  shore. 

If  this  be  true  it  would  appear,  I  think,  that  there 
is  nothing  which  might  be  had  in  such  abundance, 
and  consequently  so  cheap,  as  fish,  of  which  Nature 


seems  to  have  provided  such  inexhaustible  stores 
with  some  peculiar  design.  In  the  production  of 
terrestrial  animals  she  proceeds  with  such  slowness, 
that  in  the  larger  kind  a  single  female  seldom 
produces  more  than  one  a-year,  and  this  again 
requires  three,  four,  or  five  years  more  to  bring  it 
to  perfection.  And  though  the  lesser  quadrupeds, 
those  of  the  wild  kind  particularly,  with  the  birds, 
do  multiply  much  faster,  yet  can  none  of  these  bear 
any  proportion  with  the  aquatic  animals,  of  whom 
every  female  matrix  is  furnished  with  an  annual 
offspring  almost  exceeding  the  power  of  numbers, 
and  which,  in  many  instances  at  least,  a  single 
year  is  capable  of  bringing  to  some  degree  of  ma- 
turity. 

What  then  ought  in  general  to  be  so  plentiful, 
what  so  cheap,  as  fish  ?  What  then  so  properly  the 
food  of  the  poor  1  So  in  many  places  they  are, 
and  so  might  they  always  be  in  great  cities,  which 
are  always  situated  near  the  sea,  or  on  the  conflux 
of  large  rivers.  How  comes  it  then,  to  look  no 
farther  abroad  for  instances,  that  in  our  city  of  Lon- 
don the  case  is  so  far  otherwise  that,  except  that 
of  sprats,  there  is  not  one  poor  palate  in  a  hundi-ed 
that  knows  the  taste  of  fish  % 

It  is  true  indeed  that  this  taste  is  generally  of 
such  excellent  flavour  that  it  exceeds  the  power  of 
French  cookery  to  treat  the  palates  of  the  rich  with 
anything  more  exquisitely  delicate  ;  so  that  was 
fish  the  common  food  of  the  poor  it  might  put  them 
too  much  upon  an  equality  with  their  betters  in 
the  great  article  of  eating,  in  which,  at  present,  in 
the  opinion  of  some,  the  great  difference  in  happi- 
ness between  man  and  man  consists.  But  this  argu- 
ment I  shall  treat  with  the  utmost  disdain :  for  if 
ortolans  were  as  big  as  bustards,  and  at  the  same 
time  as  plenty  as  sparrows,  I  should  hold  it  yet 
reasonable  to  indulge  the  poor  with  the  dainty,  and 
that  for  this  cause  especially,  that  the  rich  would 
soon  find  a  sparrow,  if  as  scarce  as  an  ortolan,  to  be 
much  the  greater,  as  it  would  certainly  be  the  rarer, 
dainty  of  the  two. 

Vanity  or  scarcity  will  be  always  the  favourite  of 
luxury  ;  but  honest  hunger  will  be  satisfied  with 
plenty.  Not  to  search  deeper  into  the  cause  of 
the  evil,  I  should  think  it  abundantly  sufficient  to 
propose  the  I'emedies  of  it.  And,  first,  I  humbly 
submit  the  absolute  necessity  of  immediately  hang- 
ing all  the  fishmongers  within  the  bills  of  mortality  ; 
and,  however  it  might  have  been  some  time  ago  the 
opinion  of  mild  and  temporising  men  that  the  evil 
complained  of  might  be  removed  by  gentler  methods, 
I  suppose  at  this  day  there  are  none  who  do  not 
see  the  impossibility  of  using  such  with  any  effect. 
Cunctap)-his  tentaiida  might  have  been  foi-merly  urged 
with  some  plausibility,  but  cuncta  prius  tentata  may 
now  be  replied  :  for  surely,  if  a  few  monopolising 
fishmongers  could  defeat  that  excellent  scheme  of 
the  Westminster  market,  to  the  erecting  which 
so  many  justices  of  peace,  as  well  as  other  wise  and 
learned  men,  did  so  vehemently  apply  themselves, 
tliat  they  might  be  truly  said  not  only  to  have  laid 
the  whole  strength  of  their  heads,  but  of  their  shouldei'S 
too,  to  the  business,  it  would  be  a  vain  endeavour 
for  any  other  body  of  men  to  attempt  to  remove  so 
stubborn  a  nuisance. 

If  it  should  be  doubted  -whether  we  can  bring  this 
case  within  the  letter  of  any  capital  law  now  subsist- 
ing, I  am  ashamed  to  own  it  cannot ;  for  surely  no 
crime  better  deserves  such  punishment ;  but  the 
remedy  may,  nevertheless,  be  immediate  ;  and  if  a 
law  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  next  session,  to 
take  place  immediately,  by  which  the  starving  thou- 
sands of  poor  was  declared  to  be  felony,   without 
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benefit  of  clergy,  the  fishmongers  •would  be  hanged 
before  the  end  of  the  session. 

A  second  method  of  filling  the  mouths  of  the 
poor,  if  not  with  loaves  at  least  with  fishes,  is  to 
desire  the  magistrates  to  carry  into  execution  one 
at  least  out  of  near  a  hundred  acts  of  parliament, 
for  preserving  the  small  fry  of  the  river  of  Thames, 
by  which  means  as  few  fish  would  satisfy  thousands 
as  may  now  be  devoured  by  a  small  number  of  indi- 
viduals. But  while  a  fisherman  can  bi-eak  through 
the  strongest  meshes  of  an  act  of  pailiament,  we 
may  be  assured  he  will  learn  so  to  contrive  his  own 
meshes  that  the  smallest  fry  will  not  be  able  to 
swim  through  them. 

Other  methods  may,  we  doubt  not,  be  suggested 
by  those  who  shall  attentively  consider  the  evil  here 
hinted  at ;  but  we  have  dwelt  too  long  on  it  already, 
and  shall  conclude  with  observing  that  it  is  difficult 
to  affirm  whether  the  atrocity  of  the  evil  itself, 
the  facility  of  curing  it,  or  the  shameful  neglect  of 
the  cure,  be  the  more  scandalous  or  more  astonishing. 
After  having,  however,  gloriously  regaled  myself 
with  this  food,  I  was  washing  it  down  with  some 
good  claret  with  my  Avife  and  her  friend,  in  the 
cabin,  when  the  captain's  valet-de-chambre,  head 
cook,  house  and  ship  steward,  footman  in  livery 
and  out  on't,  secretary  and  fore-mast  man,  all  burst 
into  the  cabin  at  once,  being,  indeed,  all  but  one 
person,  and,  without  saying  by  your  leave,  began  to 
pack  half  a  hogshead  of  small  beer  in  bottles,  the 
necessary  consequence  of  which  must  have  been 
either  a  total  stop  to  conversation  at  that  cheerful 
season  when  it  is  most  agreeable,  or  the  admitting 
that  polyonymous  officer  aforesaid  to  the  participa- 
tion of  it.  I  desired  him  therefore  to  delay  his 
purpose  a  little  longer,  but  he  refused  to  grant  my 
request ;  nor  Avas  he  prevailed  on  to  quit  the  room 
till  he  was  threatened  with  having  one  bottle  to 
pack  more  than  his  number,  which  then  happened 
to  stand  empty  within  my  reach. 

With  these  menaces  he  retired  at  last,  but  not  with- 
outmuttering  some  menaces  on  his  side,  and  which,  to 
our  great  terror,  he  failed  not  to  put  into  immediate 
execution. 

Our  captain  was  gone  to  dinner  this  day  with  his 
Swiss  brother  ;  and,  though  he  was  a  very  sober 
man,  was  a  little  elevated  with  some  champagne, 
which,  as  it  cost  the  Swiss  little  or  nothing,  he 
dispensed  at  his  table  more  liberally  than  our  hos- 
pitable English  noblemen  put  about  those  bottles, 
which  the  ingenious  Peter  Taylor  teaches  a  led  captain 
to  avoid  by  distinguishing  by  the  name  of  that  generous 
liquor  which  all  humble  companions  are  taught  to 
postpone  to  the  flavour  of  methuen,  or  honest  port. 
While  our  two  captains  were  thus  regaling  them- 
selves, and  celebrating  their  own  heroic  exploits 
with  all  the  inspiration  which  the  liquor,  at  least, 
of  wit  could  afford  them,  the  polyonymous  officer 
arrived,  and,  being  saluted  by  the  name  of  Honest 
Toin,  was  ordered  to  sit  down  and  take  his  glass 
before  he  delivered  his  message  ;  for  every  sailor 
is  by  turns  his  captain's  mate  over  a  can,  except 
only  that  captain  bashaw  who  presides  in  a  man-of- 
war,  and  who  upon  earth  has  no  other  mate,  un- 
less it  be  another  of  the  same  bashaws. 

Tom  had  -^o  sooner  swallowed  his  draught  than 
he  hastily  began  his  narrative,  and  faithfully  related 
what  had  happened  on  board  our  ship  ;  we  say  faith- 
fully, though  from  what  happened  it  may  be  sus- 
pected that  Tom  chose  to  add  perhaps  only  five 
or  six  immaterial  circumstances,  as  is  always  I  be- 
lieve the  case,  and  may  possibly  have  been  done 
by  me  in  relating  this  very  story,  though  it  hap- 
pened not  many  hours  ago. 


No  sooner  was  the  captain  informed  of  the  inter- 
ruption wliich  had  been  given  to  his  officer,  and 
indeed  to  his  orders,  for  he  thought  no  time  so  con- 
venient as  that  of  his  absence  for  causing  any  con- 
fusion in  the  cabin,  than  he  leaped  with  such  haste 
from  his  chair  that  he  had  like  to  have  broke  his 
sword,  with  which  he  always  begirt  himself  when 
he  walked  out  of  his  ship,  and  sometimes  when  he 
walked  about  in  it ;  at  the  same  time,  grasping  eagerly 
that  other  implement  called  a  cockade,  which  mo- 
dern soldiers  wear  on  their  helmets  with  the  same 
view  as  the  ancients  did  their  crests — to  terrify  the 
enemy,  he  muttered  something,  but  so  inarticulately 
that  the  word  da?n7i  was  only  intelligible  ;  he  then 
hastily  took  leave  of  the  Swiss  captain,  who  was 
too  well  bred  to  press  his  stay  on  such  an  occasion, 
and  leaped  first  from  the  ship  to  his  boat,  and  then 
from  his  boat  to  his  own  ship,  with  as  much  fierce- 
ness in  his  looks  as  he  had  ever  expressed  on  board- 
ing his  defenceless  prey  in  the  honourable  calling  of 
a  privateer. 

Having  regained  the  middle-deck,  he  paused  a 
moment  while  Tom  and  others  loaded  themselves 
with  bottles,  and  then  descending  into  the  cabin 
exclaimed  with  a  thundering  voice,  "  D — n  me,  why 
arn't  the  bottles  stowed  in,  according  to  my  orders'!" 
I  answered  him  very  mildly  that  I  had  prevented 
his  man  from  doing  it,  as  it  was  at  an  inconvenient 
time  to  me,  and  as  in  his  absence,  at  least,  I  esteemed 
the  cabin  to  be  my  own.  "  Your  cabin  !"  repeated 
he  many  times  ;  "  no,  d — n  me  !  tis  my  cabin.  Your 
cabin !  d — n  me  !  I  have  brought  my  hogs  to  a  fair 
market.  I  suppose  indeed  you  think  it  your  cabin, 
and  your  ship,  by  your  commanding  in  it  ;  but  I  will 
command  in  it,  d — n  me  !  I  will  show  the  world  I 
am  the  commander,  and  nobody  but  I '.  Did  you 
think  I  sold  you  the  command  of  my  ship  for  that 
pitiful  thirty  pounds  1  I  wish  I  had  not  seen  you 
nor  your  thirty  pounds  aboard  of  her."  He  then 
repeated  the  words  thirty  pounds  often,  with  great 
disdain,  and  with  a  contempt  which  I  own  the  sum 
did  not  seem  to  deserve  in  my  eye,  either  in  itself  or 
on  the  present  occasion  ;    being,  indeed,  paid  for 

the   freight  of weight  of  human   fiesh,  which 

is  above  fifty  per  cent,  dearer  than  the  freight  of  any 
other  luggage,  whilst  in  reality  it  takes  up  less  room  ; 
in  fact,  no  room  at  all. 

In  truth  the  sum  was  paid  for  nothing  more 
than  for  a  liberty  to  six  persons  (two  of  them  ser- 
vants) to  stay  on  board  a  ship  while  she  sails  from 
one  port  to  another,  every  shilling  of  which  comes 
clear  into  the  captain's  pocket.  Ignorant  people 
may  perhaps  imagine,  especially  when  they  are 
told  that  the  captain  is  obliged  to  sustain  them,  that 
their  diet  at  least  is  worth  something,  which  may 
probably  be  noAV  and  then  so  far  the  case  as  to 
deduct  a  tenth  part  from  the  neat  profits  on  this 
account ;  but  it  was  otherwise  at  present ;  for  when 
I  had  contracted  with  the  captain  at  a  price  which 
I  by  no  means  thought  moderate,  I  had  some  con- 
tent in  thinking  I  should  have  no  more  to  pay  for 
my  voyage ;  but  I  was  whispered  that  it  was  ex- 
pected the  passengers  should  find  themselves  in 
several  things  ;  such  as  tea,  wine,  and  such  like  ; 
and  particularly  that  gentlemen  should  stow  of  the 
latter  a  much  larger  quantity  than  they  could  use, 
in  order  to  leave  the  remainder  as  a  present  to  the 
captain  at  the  end  of  the  voyage ;  and  it  was  ex- 
pected likewise  that  gentlemen  should  put  aboard 
some  fresh  stores,  and  the  more  of  such  things  were 
put  aboard  the  welcomer  they  would  be  to  the  captain. 
I  was  prevailed  with  by  these  hints  to  follow  the 
advice  proposed  ;  and  accordingly,  besides  tea  and 
a   large  hamper  of  wine,  with  several    hams  and 
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tongues,  I  caused  a  number  of  live  chickens  and 
sheep  to  be  conveyed  aboard  ;  in  truth,  treble  the 
quantity  of  provision  which  would  have  supported 
the  persons  I  took  with  me,  had  the  voyage  con- 
tinued three  weeks,  as  it  was  supposed,  with  a  bare 
possibility,  it  might. 

Indeed  it  continued  mucli  longer;  but  as  this 
was  occasioned  by  our  being  Avind-bound  in  our 
own  ports,  it  was  by  no  means  of  any  ill  conse- 
quence to  the  captain,  as  the  additional  stores  of 
fish,  fresh  meat,  butter,  bread,  &c.,  which  I  con- 
stantly laid  in,  greatly  exceeded  the  consumption, 
and  went  some  way  in  maintaining  the  ship's  crew. 
It  is  true  I  was  not  obliged  to  do  this ;  but  it 
seemed  to  be  expected  ;  for  the  captain  did  not 
think  himself  obliged  to  do  it,  and  I  can  truly 
say  I  soon  ceased  to  expect  it  of  him.  He  had, 
I  confess,  on  board  a  number  of  fowls  and  ducks 
sufficient  for  a  West  India  voyage ;  all  of  them, 
as  he  often  said,  "  Very  fine  bn-ds,  and  of  the 
largest  breed."  This  I  believe  was  really  the 
fact,  and  I  can  add  that  they  were  all  arrived  at 
the  full  perfection  of  their  size.  Nor  was  there,  I 
am  convinced,  any  want  of  provisions  of  a  more 
substantial  kind;  such  as  dried  beef,  pork,  and 
fish  ;  so  that  the  captain  seemed  ready  to  perform 
his  contract,  and  amply  to  provide  for  his  pas- 
sengers. What  I  did  then  was  not  from  necessity, 
but,  perhaps,  from  a  less  excusable  motive,  and 
was  by  no  means  chargeable  to  the  account  of  the 
captain. 

But,  let  the  motive  have  been  what  it  would,  the 
consequence  was  still  the  same  ;  and  this  was  such 
that  I  am  firmly  persuaded  the  whole  pitiful  thirty 
pounds  came  pure  and  neat  into  the  captain's  pocket, 
and  not  only  so,  but  attended  with  the  value  of  ten 
pounds  more  in  sundries  into  the  bargain.  I  must 
confess  myself  therefore  at  a  loss  how  the  epithet 
pitiful  came  to  be  annexed  to  the  above  sum  ;  for, 
not  being  a  pitiful  price  for  what  it  was  given,  I 
cannot  conceive  it  to  be  pitiful  in  itself;  nor  do  I 
believe  it  is  thought  by  the  greatest  men  in  the 
kingdom  ;  none  of  whom  would  scruple  to  search 
for  it  in  the  dirtiest  kennel,  where  they  had  only  a 
reasonable  hope  of  success. 

How,  therefore,  such  a  sum  should  acquire  the 
idea  of  pitiful  in  the  eyes  of  the  master  of  a  ship 
seems  not  easy  to  be  accounted  for  ;  since  it  appears 
more  likely  to  produce  in  him  ideas  of  a  different 
kind.  Some  men,  perhaps,  are  no  more  sincere  in 
the  contempt  for  it  which  they  express  than  others 
in  their  contempt  of  money  in  general ;  and  I  am  the 
rather  inclined  to  this  persuasion,  as  I  have  seldom 
heard  of  either  who  have  refused  or  refunded  this 
their  despised  object.  Besides,  it  is  sometimes  im- 
possible to  believe  these  professions,  as  every  action 
of  the  man's  life  is  a  contradiction  to  it.  Who 
can  believe  a  tradesman  who  says  he  would  not  tell 
his  name  for  the  profit  he  gets  by  the  selling  such  a 
parcel  of  goods,  when  he  hath  told  a  thousand  lies 
in  order  to  get  it  1 

Pitiful,  indeed,  is  often  applied  to  an  object  not 
absolutely,  but  comparatively  with  our  expectations, 
or  with  a  greater  object:  in  which  sense  it  is  not 
easy  to  set  any  bounds  to  the  use  of  the  word. 
Thus,  a  handful  of  halfpence  daily  appear  pitiful  to 
a  porter,  and  a  handful  of  silver  to  a  drawer.  The 
latter,  I  am  convinced,  at  a  polite  tavern,  will  not 
tell  his  name  (for  he  will  not  give  you  any  answer) 
under  the  price  of  gold.  And  in  this  sense  thirty 
pounds  may  be  accounted  pitiful  by  the  lowest 
mechanic. 

One  difficulty  only  seems  to  occur,  and  that  is  this  : 
how  comes  it  that,  if  the  profits  of  the  meanest  arts 


are  so  considerable,  the  professors  of  them  are  not 
richer  than  we  generally  see  them  1  One  answer  to 
this  shall  suffice.  Men  do  not  become  rich  by  what 
they  get,  but  by  what  they  keep.  He  who  is  worth 
no  more  than  his  annual  wages  or  salary,  spends 
the  Avhole  ;  he  will  be  always  a  beggar  let  his  in- 
come be  what  it  will,  and  so  will  be  his  family  when 
he  dies.  This  we  see  daily  to  be  the  case  of  ec- 
clesiastics, who,  during  their  lives,  are  extremely 
well  pi-ovided  for,  only  because  they  desire  to  main- 
tain the  honour  of  the  cloth  by  living  like  gentlemen, 
which  would,  perhaps,  be  better  maintained  by 
living  unlike  them. 

But,  to  return  from  so  long  a  digression,  to  which 
the  use  of  so  improper  an  epithet  gave  occasion,  and 
to  which  the  novelty  of  the  subject  allured,  I  will 
make  the  reader  amends  by  concisely  telling  him 
that  the  captain  poured  forth  such  a  torrent  of 
abuse  that  I  very  hastily  and  very  foolishly  resolved 
to  quit  the  ship.  I  gave  immediate  orders  to 
summon  a  hoy  to  carry  me  that  evening  to  Dart- 
mouth, without  considering  any  consequence. 
Those  orders  I  gave  in  no  very  low  voice,  so  that 
those  above  stairs  might  possibly  conceive  there  was 
more  than  one  master  in  the  cabin.  In  the  same 
tone  I  likewise  threatened  the  captain  with  that 
which,  he  afterwards  said,  he  feared  more  than  any 
rock  or  quicksand.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  this 
when  we  are  told  he  had  been  twice  obliged  to 
bring  to  and  cast  anchor  there  before,  and  had  neither 
time  escaped  without  the  loss  of  almost  his  whole 
cargo. 

The  most  distant  sound  of  law  thus  frightened 
a  man  who  had  often,  I  am  convinced,  heard  num- 
bers of  cannon  roar  round  him  with  intrepidity. 
Nor  did  he  sooner  see  the  hoy  approaching  the 
vessel  than  he  ran  down  again  into  the  cabin,  and, 
his  rage  being  perfectly  subsided,  he  tumbled  on 
his  knees,  and  a  little  too  abjectly  implored  for 
mercy. 

I  did  not  suffer  a  brave  man  and  an  old  man  to 
remain  a  moment  in  this  posture,  but  I  immediately 
forgave  him. 

And  here,  that  I  may  not  be  thought  the  sly 
trumpeter  of  my  own  praises,  I  do  utterly  disclaim 
all  praise  on  the  occasion.  Neither  did  the  great- 
ness of  my  mind  dictate,  nor  the  force  of  my  Christi- 
anity exact,  this  forgiveness.  To  speak  truth,  I  for- 
gave him  from  a  motive  which  would  make  men 
much  more  forgiving  if  they  were  much  wiser  than 
they  are,  because  it  was  convenient  for  me  so  to  do. 

Wednesday. — This  morning  the  captain  dressed 
himself  in  scarlet  in  order  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  Devon- 
shire squire,  to  whom  a  captain  of  a  ship  is  a  guest 
of  no  ordinary  consequence,  as  he  is  a  stranger  and  a 
gentleman,  who  hath  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world  in 
foreign  parts,  and  knows  all  the  news  of  the  times. 

The  squire,  therefore,  was  to  send  his  boat  for 
the  captain,  but  a  most  unfortunate  accident  hap- 
pened ;  for,  as  the  wind  was  extremely  rough  and 
against  the  hoy,  while  this  was  endeavouring  to  avail 
itself  of  great  seamanship  in  bawling  up  against  the 
wind,  a  sudden  squall  carried  ofi"  sail  and  yard,  or  at 
least  so  disabled  them  that  they  were  no  longer  of  any 
use  and  unable  to  reach  the  ship ;  but  the  captain, 
from  the  deck,  saw  his  hopes  of  venison  disap- 
pointed, and  was  forced  either  to  stay  on  board  his 
ship,  or  to  hoist  forth  his  own  long-boat,  which  he 
could  not  prevail  with  himself  to  think  of,  though 
the  smell  of  the  venison  liad  had  twenty  times  its 
attraction.  He  did,  indeed,  love  his  ship  as  his 
wife,  and  his  boats  as  children,  and  never  willingly 
trusted  the  latter,  poor  things  !  to  the  dangers  of  the 
seas. 
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To  say  truth,  notwithstanding  the  strict  rigour 
with  which  lie  preserved  the  dignity  of  his  station, 
and  the  hasty  impatience  with  which  he  resented  any 
aiiVont  to  his  person  or  orders,  disobedience  to 
which  he  could  in  no  instance  brook  in  any  person 
on  board,  he  was  one  of  the  best-natured  fellows 
alive.  He  acted  the  part  of  a  father  to  his  sailors  ; 
he  expressed  great  tenderness  for  any  of  them  when 
ill,  and  never  suffered  any  the  least  work  of  supere- 
rogation to  go  unrewarded  by  a  glass  of  gin.  He 
even  extended  his  humanity,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  to 
animals,  and  even  his  cats  and  kittens  had  large 
shares  in  his  affections.  An  instance  of  which  we 
saw  this  evening,  when  the  cat,  which  had  shown  it 
could  not  be  drowned,  was  found  suffocated  under 
a  feather-bed  in  the  cabin.  I  will  not  endeavour  to 
describe  his  lamentations  with  more  prolixity  than 
barely  by  saying  they  were  grievous,  and  seemed  to 
have  some  mixture  of  the  Irish  howl  in  them.  Nay, 
he  carried  his  fondness  even  to  inanimate  objects,  of 
which  we  have  above  set  down  a  pregnant  example 
in  his  demonstration  of  love  and  tenderness  towards 
his  boats  and  ship.  He  spoke  of  a  ship  which  he 
had  commanded  formerly,  and  which  was  long 
since  no  more,  which  he  had  called  the  Princess  of 
Brazil,  as  a  widower  of  a  deceased  wife.  This  ship, 
after  having  followed  the  honest  business  of  carrying 
goods  and  passengers  for  hire  many  years,  did  at 
last  take  to  evil  courses  and  turn  privateer,  in  whicli 
service,  to  use  his  own  words,  she  received  many 
dreadful  wounds,  which  he  himself  had  felt  as  if 
they  had  been  his  own. 

Thursday. — As  the  wind  did  not  yesterday  dis- 
cover any  purpose  of  shifting,  and  the  water  in  my 
belly  grew  troublesome  and  rendered  me  short- 
breathed,  I  began  a  second  time  to  have  apprehen- 
sions of  wanting  the  assistance  of  a  trochar  when 
none  was  to  be  found  ;  I  therefore  concluded  to  be 
tapped  again  by  way  of  precaution,  and  accord- 
ingly I  this  morning  summoned  on  board  a  surgeon 
from  a  neighbouring  parish,  one  whom  the  captain 
greatly  recommended,  and  who  did  indeed  perform 
his  office  with  much  dexterity.  He  was,  I  believe, 
likewise  a  man  of  great  judgment  and  knowledge  in 
the  profession ;  but  of  this  I  cannot  speak  with  per- 
fect certainty,  for,  when  he  was  going  to  open  on  the 
dropsy  at  large  and  on  the  particular  degree  of  the 
distemper  under  which  I  laboured,  I  was  obliged  to 
stop  him  short,  for  the  wind  was  changed,  and  the 
captain  in  the  utmost  hurry  to  depart ;  and  to  de- 
sire him,  instead  of  his  opinion,  to  assist  me  with  his 
execution. 

I  was  now  once  more  deliyered  from  my  burthen, 
which  was  not  indeed  so  great  as  I  had  apprehended, 
wanting  too  quarts  of  what  was  let  out  at  the  last 
operation. 

While  the  surgeon  was  drawing  away  my  water 
the  sailors  were  drawing  up  the  anchor  ;  both  were 
finished  at  the  same  time  ;  we  unfurled  our  sails  and 
soon  passed  the  Berry-head  which  forms  the  mouth 
of  the  bay. 

We  had  not  however  sailed  far  when  the  wind, 
which  had,  though  with  a  slow  pace,  kept  us  com- 
pany about  six  miles,  suddenly  turned  about,  and 
offered  to  conduct  us  back  again  ;  a  favour  which, 
though  sorely  against  the  grain,  we  were  obliged  to 
accept. 

Nothing  remarkable  happened  this  day ;  for  as 
to  the  firm  persuasion  of  the  captain  that  he  was 
under  the  spell  of  witchcraft,  I  would  not  repeat 
it  too  often,  though  indeed  he  repeated  it  an  hun- 
dred times  every  day  ;  in  truth,  he  talked  of  nothing 
else,  and  seemed  not  only  to  be  satisfied  in  general 
of  his  being  bewitched,  but  actually  to  have  fixed 


with  good  certainty  on  the  person  of  the  witch, 
whom,  had  he  lived  in  the  days  of  sir  Matthew  Hale, 
he  would  have  infallibly  indicted,  and  very  possibly 
have  hanged,  for  the  detestable  sin  of  witchcraft ; 
but  that  law,  and  the  whole  doctrine  that  supported 
it,  are  now  out  of  fashion  ;  and  witches,  as  a  learned 
divine  once  chose  to  express  himself,  are  put  down 
by  act  of  parliament.  This  witch,  in  the  captain's 
opinion,  was  no  other  than  Mrs.  Francis  of  Ryde, 
who,  as  he  insinuated,  out  of  anger  to  me  for  not 
spending  more  money  in  her  house  than  she  could 
produce  anything  to  exchange  for,  or  any  pretence 
to  charge  for,  had  laid  this  spell  on  his  ship. 

Thougli  we  were  again  got  near  our  harbour  by 
three  in  the  afternoon,  yet  it  seemed  to  require  a 
full  hour  or  more  before  we  could  come  to  our 
former  place  of  anchoring,  or  berth,  as  the  captain 
called  it.  On  this  occasion  we  exemplified  one  of 
the  few  advantages  which  the  travellers  by  water 
have  over  the  travellers  by  land.  What  would  the 
1  after  often  give  for  the  sight  of  one  of  those  hos- 
pitable mansions  where  he  is  assured  that  there  is 
good  entertainment  for  man  and  horse ;  and  where 
both  may  consequently  promise  themselves  to  as- 
suage that  hunger  which  exercise  is  so  sure  to  raise 
in  a  healthy  constitution  ! 

At  their  arrival  at  this  mansion,  how  much  hap- 
pier is  the  state  of  the  horse  than  that  of  the  master ! 
The  former  is  immediately  led  to  his  repast,  such  as 
it  is,  and,  whatever  it  is,  he  falls  to  it  with  appetite. 
But  the  latter  is  in  a  much  worse  situation.  His 
hunger,  however  violent,  is  always  in  some  degree 
delicate,  and  his  food  must  have  some  kind  of  orna- 
ment, or,  as  the  more  usual  phrase  is,  of  dressing 
to  recommend  it.  Now  all  dressing  requires  time, 
and  therefore,  though  perhaps  the  sheep  might  be 
just  killed  before  you  came  to  the  inn,  yet  in  cutting 
him  up,  fetching  the  joint,  which  the  landlord  by 
mistake  said  he  had  in  the  house,  from  the  butcher 
at  two  miles'  distance,  and  afterwards  warming  it  a 
little  by  the  fire,  two  hours  at  least  must  be  con- 
sumed, while  hunger,  for  want  of  better  food,  preys 
all  the  time  on  the  vitals  of  the  man. 

How  different  was  the  case  with  us !  we  carried 
our  provision,  our  kitchen,  and  our  cook  with  us, 
and  we  were  at  one  and  the  same  time  travelling  on 
our  road  and  sitting  down  to  a  repast  of  fish  with 
which  the  greatest  table  in  London  can  scarce  at 
any  rate  be  supplied. 

Friday. — As  we  were  disappointed  of  our  wind, 
and  obliged  to  return  back  the  preceding  evening, 
we  resolved  to  extract  all  the  good  we  could  out  of 
our  misfortune,  and  to  add  considerably  to  our  fresh 
stores  of  meat  and  bread,  with  which  we  were  very 
indifferently  provided  when  we  hui-ried  away  yes- 
terday. By  the  captain's  advice  we  likewise  laid 
in  some  stores  of  butter,  which  we  salted  and  potted 
ourselves,  for  our  use  at  Lisbon,  and  we  had  great 
reason  afterwards  to  thank  him  for  his  advice. 

In  the  afternoon  I  persuaded  my  wife,  whom  it 
was  no  easy  matter  for  me  to  force  from  my  side, 
to  take  a  walk  on  shore,  whither  the  gallant  cajitain 
declared  he  was  ready  to  attend  her.  Accordingly 
the  ladies  set  out,  and  left  me  to  enjoy  a  sweet  and 
comfortable  nap  after  the  operation  of  the  preced- 
ing day. 

Thus  we  enjoyed  oin-  separate  pleasures  full  three 
hours,  when  we  met  again,  and  my  wife  gave  the 
foregoing  account  of  the  gentleman  whom  I  have 
before  compared  to  Axylus,  and  of  his  habitation, 
to  both  which  she  had  been  introduced  by  the  cap- 
tain, in  the  style  of  an  old  friend  and  acquaintance, 
though  this  foundation  of  intimacy  seemed  to  het 
to  be  no  deeper  laid  than  in  an  accidental  dinner, 
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eaten  many  years  before,  at  this  temple  of  hospi- 
tality, when  the  captain  lay  wind-bound  in  the 
same  bay. 

Saturday. — Early  this  morning  the  wind  seemed 
inclined  to  change  in  our  favour.  Our  alert  captain 
snatched  its  very  first  motion,  and  got  under  sail 
with  so  very  gentle  a  breeze  that,  as  the  tide  was 
against  him.  he  recommended  to  a  fishing  hoy  to 
bring  after  him  a  vast  salmon  and  some  other  pro- 
visions which  lay  ready  for  him  on  shore. 

Our  anchor  Avas  up  at  six,  and  before  nine  in  the 
morning  we  had  doubled  the  Berry-head,  and  were 
arrived  off  Dartmouth,  having  gone  full  three  miles 
in  as  many  hours,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  tide, 
which  only  befriended  us  out  of  our  harbour  ;  and 
though  the  wind  was  perhaps  our  friend,  it  was  so 
very  silent,  and  exerted  itself  so  little  in  our  favour, 
that,  like  some  cool  partisans,  it  was  difficult  to  say 
whether  it  was  with  us  or  against  us.  The  captain, 
however,  declared  the  former  to  be  the  case  during 
the  whole  three  hours  ;  but  at  last  he  perceived  his 
error,  or  rather,  perhaps,  this  friend,  which  had 
hitherto  wavered  in  choosing  his  side,  became  now 
more  determined.  The  captain  then  suddenly  tacked 
about,  and,  asserting  that  he  was  bewitched,  sub- 
mitted to  return  to  the  place  from  whence  he  came. 
Now,  though  I  am  as  free  from  superstition  as  any 
man  breathing,  and  never  did  believe  in  witches, 
notwithstanding  all  the  excellent  arguments  of  my 
lord  chief-justice  Hale  in  their  favour,  and  long  be- 
fore they  were  put  do^vn  by  act  of  parliament,  yet 
by  what  power  a  ship  of  burthen  should  sail  three 
miles  against  both  wind  and  tide,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive, unless  there  was  some  supernatural  interpo- 
sition in  the  case  ;  nay,  could  we  admit  that  the 
wind  stood  neuter,  the  difficulty  would  still  remain. 
So  that  we  must  of  necessity  conclude  that  the  ship 
was  either  bewinded  or  bewitched. 

The  captain,  perhaps,  had  another  meaning.  He 
imagined  himself,  I  believe,  bewitched,  because  the 
wind,  instead  of  persevering  in  its  change  in  his 
favour,  for  change  it  certainly  did  that  morning, 
should  suddenly  return  to  its  favourite  station,  and 
blow  him  back  towards  the  bay.  But,  if  this  was 
his  opinion,  he  soon  saw  cause  to  alter ;  for  he  had 
not  measured  half  the  way  back  when  the  wind 
again  declared  in  his  favour,  and  so  loudly,  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  being  mistaken. 

The  orders  for  the  second  tack  were  given,  and 
obeyed  with  much  more  alacrity  than  those  had  been 
for  the  first.  We  were  all  of  us  indeed  in  high  spirits 
on  the  occasion  ;  though  some  of  us  a  little  regretted 
the  good  things  we  were  likely  to  leave  behind  us 
by  the  fisherman's  neglect ;  I  might  give  it  a  worse 
name,  for  he  faithfully  promised  to  execute  the 
commission,  which  he  had  had  abundant  opportu- 
nity to  do  ;  but  nautica  fides  deserves  as  much  to 
be  proverbial  as  ever  Punica  fides  could  formerly 
have  done.  Nay,  when  we  consider  that  the  Car- 
thaginians came  from  the  Phenicians,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  produced  the  first  mariners,  we  may 
probably  see  the  true  reason  of  the  adage,  and  it 
may  open  a  field  of  very  curious  discoveries  to  the 
antiquary. 

We  were,  however,  too  eager  to  pursue  our  voyage 
to  suffer  anything  we  left  behind  us  to  interrupt  our 
happiness,  which,  indeed,  many  agreeable  circum- 
stances conspired  to  advance.  The  weather  was 
inexpressibly  pleasant,  and  we  were  all  seated  on 
the  deck,  when  our  canvas  began  to  swell  with  the 
wind.  We  had  likewise  in  our  view  above  thirty 
other  sail  around  us,  all  in  the  same  situation.  Here 
an  observation  occurred  to  me,  which,  perhaps, 
though  extremely  obvious,   did   not  offer  itself  to 


every  individual  in  our  little  fleet :  when  I  perceived 
with  what  different  success  we  proceeded  under  the 
influence  of  a  superior  power,  which,  while  we  lay 
almost  idle  ourselves,  pushed  us  forward  on  our  in- 
tended voyage,  and  compared  this  with  the  slow 
progress  which  we  had  made  in  the  morning,  of 
ourselves,  and  without  any  such  assistance,  I  could 
not  help  reflecting  how  often  the  greatest  abilities 
lie  wind-bound  as  it  were  in  life  ;  or,  if  they  venture 
out  and  attempt  to  beat  the  seas,  they  struggle  in 
vain  against  wind  and  tide,  and,  if  they  have  not 
sufficient  prudence  to  put  back,  are  most  probably 
cast  away  on  the  rocks  and  quicksands  which  are 
every  day  ready  to  devour  them. 

It  was  now  our  fortune  to  set  out  melioribus  avibus. 
The  wind  freshened  so  briskly  in  our  poop  that  the 
shore  appeared  to  move  from  us  as  fast  as  we  did 
from  the  shore.  The  captain  declared  he  was  sure 
of  a  wind,  meaning  its  continuance ;  but  he  had 
disappointed  us  so  often  that  he  had  lost  all  credit. 
However,  he  kept  his  word  a  little  better  now,  and 
we  lost  sight  of  our  native  land  as  joyfully,  at  least, 
as  it  is  usual  to  regain  it. 

Sunday. — The  next  morning  the  captain  told  me 
he  thought  himself  thirty  miles  to  the  westward  of 
Plymouth,  and  before  evening  declared  that  the 
Lizard  Point,  which  is  the  extremity  of  Cornwall, 
bore  several  leagues  to  leeward.  Nothing  remark- 
able passed  this  day,  except  the  captain's  devotion, 
who,  in  his  own  phrase,  summoned  all  hands  to 
prayers,  which  were  read  by  a  common  sailor  upon 
deck,  with  more  devout  force  and  address  than  they 
are  commonly  read  by  a  country  curate,  and  re- 
ceived with  more  decency  and  attention  by  the 
sailors  than  are  usually  preserved  in  city  congrega- 
tions. I  am  indeed  assured,  that  if  any  such  afiected 
disregard  of  the  solemn  office  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  as  I  have  seen  practised  by  fine  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  expressing  a  kind  of  apprehension  lest 
they  should  be  suspected  of  being  really  in  earnest 
in  their  devotion,  had  been  shown  here,  they  would 
have  contracted  the  contempt  of  the  whole  audience. 
To  say  the  truth,  from  what  I  observed  in  the  beha- 
viour of  the  sailors  in  this  voyage,  and  on  comparing 
it  with  what  I  have  formerly  seen  of  them  at  sea  and 
on  shore,  I  am  convinced  that  on  land  there  is  no- 
thing more  idle  and  dissolute  ;  in  their  own  element 
there  are  no  persons  near  the  level  of  their  degree 
who  live  in  the  constant  practice  of  half  so  many 
good  qualities.  They  are,  for  much  the  greater  part, 
perfect  masters  of  their  business,  and  always  ex- 
tremely alert,  and  ready  in  executing  it,  without  any 
regard  to  fatigue  or  hazard.  The  soldiers  themselves 
are  not  better  disciplined  nor  more  obedient  to 
orders  than  these  whilst  aboard  ;  they  submit  to 
every  difficulty  which  attends  their  calling  with 
cheerfulness,  and  no  less  virtues  than  patience  and 
fortitude  are  exercised  by  them  every  day  of  their 
lives. 

All  these  good  qualities,  however,  they  always 
leave  behind  them  on  shipboard ;  the  sailor  out  of 
water  is,  indeed,  as  wretched  an  animal  as  the  fish 
out  of  water ;  for  though  the  former  hath,  in  com-  -i 
mon  with  amphibious  animals,  the  bare  power  of  i 
existing  on  the  land,  yet  if  he  be  kept  there  any 
time  he  never  fails  to  become  a  nuisance. 

The  ship  having  had  a  good  deal  of  motion  since 
she  was  last  under  sail,  our  women  returned  to 
their  sickness,  and  I  to  my  solitude  ;  having,  for 
twenty-four  hours  together,  scarce  opened  my  lips 
to  a  single  person.  This  circumstance  of  being  shut  ' 
up  within  the  circumference  of  a  few  yards,  with  A 
score  of  human  creatures,  with  not  one  of  whom  it 
was  possible  to  converse,  was  perhaps   so  rare   as 
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scarce  ever  to  have  happened  before,  nor  could  it 
ever  happen  to  one  who  disliked  it  more  than  my- 
self, or  to  myself  at  a  season  when  I  wanted  more 
food  for  my  social  disposition,  or  could  converse  less 
wholesomely  and  happily  with  my  own  thoughts. 
To  this  accident,  which  fortune  opened  to  me  in  the 
Downs,  was  owing  the  first  serious  thought  which 
I  ever  entertained  of  enrolling  myself  among  the 
voyage-writers  ;  some  of  the  most  amusing  pages, 
if,  indeed,  there  be  any  which  deserve  that  name, 
were  possibly  the  production  of  the  most  disagree- 
able hours  which  ever  haunted  the  author. 

Monday. — At  noon  the  captahi  took  an  observa- 
tion, by  which  it  appeared  that  Ushant  bore  some 
leagues  northward  of  us,  and  that  we  were  just  en- 
tering the  bay  of  Biscay.  We  had  advanced  a  very 
few  miles  in  this  bay  before  we  were  entirely  be- 
calmed :  we  furled  our  sails,  as  being  of  no  use  to 
us  while  we  lay  in  this  most  disagreeable  situation, 
more  detested  by  the  sailors  than  the  most  violent 
tempest:  we  were  alarmed  with  the  loss  ff  a  fine 
piece  of  salt  beef,  which  had  been  hung  in  the  sea 
to  freshen  it ;  this  being,  it  seems,  the  strange  pro- 
perty of  salt-water.  The  thief  was  immediately  sus- 
pected, and  presently  afterwards  taken  by  the  sailors. 
He  was,  indeed,  no  other  than  a  huge  shark,  who, 
not  knowing  when  he  was  well  off,  swallowed  ano- 
ther piece  of  beef,  together  with  a  great  iron  crook 
on  which  it  was  hung,  and  by  which  he  was  dragged 
into  the  ship. 

I  should  scarce  have  mentioned  the  catching  this 
shark,  though  so  exactly  conformable  to  the  rules 
and  practice  of  voyage-writing,  had  it  not  been  for 
a  strange  circumstairce  that  attended  it.  This  was 
the  recovery  of  the  stolen  beef  out  of  the  shark's 
maw,  where  it  lay  unchewed  and  undigested,  and 
whence,  being  conveyed  into  the  pot,  the  flesh,  and 
the  thief  that  had  stolen  it,  joined  together  in  fur- 
nishing variety  to  the  ship's  crew. 

During  this  calm  we  likewise  found  the  mast  of  a 
large  vessel,  which  the  captain  thought  had  lain  at 
least  three  years  in  the  sea.  It  was  stuck  all  over 
with  a  little  shell-fish  or  reptile,  called  a  barnacle, 
and  v/hich  probably  are  the  prey  of  the  rock-fish, 
as  our  captain  calls  it,  asserting  that  it  is  the  finest 
iish  in  the  world  ;  for  which  we  are  obliged  to  con- 
fide entirely  to  his  taste  ;  for,  though  he  struck  the 
fish  with  a  kind  of  harping-iron,  and  wounded  him, 
I  am  convinced,  to  death,  yet  he  could  not  possess 
Ihimself  of  his  body  ;  but  the  poor  wretch  escaped  to 
linger  out  a  few  hours  with  probably  great  torments. 
I  In  the  evening  our  wind  returned,  and  so  briskly, 
that  we  ran  upwards  of  twenty  leagues  before  the 
next  day's  \Tuesday' s'\  observation,  which  brought 
jus  to  lat.  47"  42'.  The  captain  promised  us  a  very 
speedy  passage  through  the  bay  ;  but  he  deceived 
us,  or  the  Avind  deceived  him,  for  it  so  slackened  at 
sunset,  that  it  scarce  carried  us  a  mile  in  an  hour 
during  the  whole  succeeding  night. 

Wednesday. — A  gale  struck  up  a  little  after  sun- 
rising,  which  carried  us  between  three  and  four 
knots  or  miles  an  hour.  "We  were  this  day  at  noon 
about  the  middle  of  the  bay  of  Biscay,  when  the 
wind  once  more  deserted  us,  and  we  were  so  en- 
tirely becalmed,  that  we  did  not  advance  a  mile  in 
many  hours.  My  fresh-water  reader  will  perhaps 
conceive  no  unpleasant  idea  from  this  calm  ;  but  it 
affected  us  much  more  than  a  storm  could  have 
tdone ;  for,  as  the  irascible  passions  of  men  are  apt 
to  swell  with  indignation  long  after  the  injury  which 
first  raised  them  is  over,  so  fared  it  with  the  sea. 
It  rose  mountains  high,  and  lifted  our  poor  ship  up 
and  down,  backwai-ds  and  forwards,  with  so  violent 
an  emotion,  that  there  was  scarce  a  man  in  the  ship 


better  able  to  stand  than  myself.  Every  utensil  in 
our  cabin  rolled  up  and  down,  as  we  should  have 
rolled  ourselves,  had  not  our  chairs  been  fast  lashed 
to  the  floor.  In  this  situation,  with  our  tables 
likewise  fastened  by  ropes,  the  captain  and  myself 
took  our  meal  with  some  difficulty,  and  swallowed 
a  little  of  our  broth,  for  we  spilt  much  the  greater 
part.  The  remainder  of  our  dinner  being  an  old,  lean, 
tame  duck  roasted,  I  regretted  but  little  the  loss  of 
my  teeth  not  being  good  enough  to  have  chewed  it. 

Our  women,  who  began  to  creep  out  of  their  holes 
in  the  morning,  retired  again  within  the  cabin  to 
their  beds,  and  were  no  more  heard  of  this  day,  in 
which  my  whole  comfort  was  to  find  by  the  cap- 
tain's relation  that  the  swelling  was  sometimes  much 
worse  ;  he  did,  indeed,  take  tliis  occasion  to  be  more 
communicative  than  ever,  and  informed  me  of  such 
misadventures  that  had  befallen  him  within  forty-six 
years  at  sea  as  might  frighten  a  very  bold  spirit  from 
undertaking  even  the  shortest  voyage.  Were  these, 
indeed,  but  universally  known,  our  matrons  of  qua- 
lity would  possibly  be  deterred  from  venturing  their 
tender  offspring  at  sea  ;  by  which  means  our  navy 
would  lose  the  honour  of  many  a  young  commo- 
dore, who  at  twenty-two  is  better  versed  in  mari- 
time affairs  than  real  seamen  are  made  by  experience 
at  sixty. 

And  this  may,  perhaps,  appear  the  more  extraor- 
dinary, as  the  education  of  both  seems  to  be  pretty 
much  the  same  ;  neither  of  them  having  had  their 
courage  tried  by  Virgil's  description  of  a  storm,  in 
which,  inspired  as  he  was,  I  doubt  whether  our 
captain  doth  not  exceed  him. 

In  the  evening  the  wind,  which  continued  in  the 
N.W.,  again  freshened,  and  that  so  briskly,  tliat 
Cape  Finisterre  appeared  by  this  day's  observation 
to  bear  a  few  miles  to  the  southward.  We  now  in 
deed  sailed,  or  rather  flew,  near  ten  knots  an  hour  ; 
and  the  captain,  in  the  redundancy  of  his  good- 
humour,  declared  he  would  go  to  church  at  Lisbon 
on  Sunday  next,  for  that  he  was  sure  of  a  Avind  ; 
and,  indeed,  we  all  firmly  believed  him.  But  the 
event  again  contradicted  him  ;  for  we  were  again 
visited  by  a  calm  in  the  evening. 

But  here,  though  our  voyage  was  retarded,  we 
were  entertained  with  a  scene,  which  as  no  one  can 
behold  without  going  to  sea,  so  no  one  can  form  an 
idea  of  anything  equal  to  it  on  shore.  We  were 
seated  on  the  deck,  women  and  all,  in  the  serenest 
evening  that  can  be  imagined.  Not  a  single  clo'ud 
presented  itself  to  our  view,  and  the  sun  himself  was 
the  only  object  which  engrossed  our  whole  atten- 
tion. He  did  indeed  set  with  a  majesty  which  is 
incapable  of  description,  with  which,  while  the  ho- 
rizon was  yet  blazing  with  glory,  our  eyes  were 
called  off  to  the  opposite  part  to  survey  the  moon, 
which  was  then  at  full,  and  which  in  rising  presented 
us  with  the  second  object  that  this  world  hath  offered 
to  our  vision.  Compared  to  these  the  pageantry  of 
theatres,  or  splendour  of  courts,  are  sights  almost 
below  the  regard  of  children.  « 

We  did  not  return  from  the  deck  till  late  in  the 
evening  ;  the  weather  being  inexpressibly  pleasant, 
and  so  warm  that  even  my  old  distemper  perceived 
the  alteration  of  the  climate.  There  was  indeed  a 
swell,  but  nothing  comparable  to  what  we  had  felt 
before,  and  it  affected  us  on  the  deck  much  less  than 
in  the  cabin. 

Friday. — The  calm  continued  till  sun-rising,  when 
the  wind  likewise  arose,  but  unluckily  for  us  it 
came  from  a  wrong  quarter ;  it  was  S.S.E.,  which 
is  that  very  wind  which  Juno  would  have  solicited 
of  ^olus,  had  jEneas  been  in  our  latitude  bound 
for  Lisbon. 

3c 
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The  captain  now  put  on  his  most  melancholy 
aspect,  and  resumed  his  former  opinion  that  he  was 
bewitched.  He  declared  with  great  solemnity  that 
this  was  worse  and  worse,  for  that  a  wind  directly 
in  his  teeth  was  worse  than  no  wind  at  all.  Had 
we  pursued  the  course  which  the  wind  persuaded 
us  to  take  we  had  gone  directly  for  Newfoundland, 
if  we  had  not  fallen  in  with  Ireland  in  our  way. 
Two  ways  remained  to  avoid  this  ;  one  was  to  put 
into  a  port  of  Galicia;  the  other,  to  beat  to  the 
westward  with  as  little  sail  as  possible  :  and  this 
was  our  captain's  election. 

As  for  us,  poor  passengers,  any  port  would  have 
been  welcome  to  us ;  especially,  as  not  only  our  fresh 
provisions,  except  a  great  number  of  old  ducks  and 
fowls,  but  even  our  bread  was  come  to  an  end,  and 
nothing  but  sea-biscuit  remained,  which  I  could  not 
chew.  So  that  now  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  saw 
wliat  it  was  to  want  a  bit  of  bread. 

The  wind  however  was  not  so  unkind  as  we  had 
apprehended  ;  but,  having  declined  with  the  sun,  it 
changed  at  the  approach  of  the  moon,  and  became 
again  favourable  to  us,  though  so  gentle  that  the 
next  day's  observation  cai'ried  us  very  little  to  the 
southward  of  Cape  Finisterre.  This  evening  at  six 
the  wind,  which  had  been  very  quiet  all  day,  rose 
very  high,  and  continuing  in  our  flivour  drove  us 
seven  knots  an  hour. 

This  day  we  saw  a  sail,  the  only  one  as  I  heard 
of,  we  had  seen  in  our  Avliole  passage  through  the 
bay.  I  mention  this  on  account  of  what  appeared 
to  me  somewhat  extraordinary.  Though  she  was 
at  such  a  distance  that  I  could  only  perceive  she 
was  a  ship,  the  sailors  discovered  that  she  was  a 
snow,  bound  to  a  port  in  Galicia. 

Stmdai/. — After  prayers,  which  our  good  captain 
read  on  the  deck  with  an  audible  voice,  and  with 
but  one  mistake,  of  a  lion  for  Elias,  in  the  second 
lesson  for  this  day,  we  found  ourselves  far  advanced 
in  42",  and  the  captain  declared  we  should  sup  off 
Porte.  We  had  not  much  wind  this  day;  but,  as 
this  was  directly  in  our  favour,  we  made  it  up  with 
sail,  of  which  we  crowded  all  we  had.  We  went 
only  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour,  but  with  so 
uneasy  a  motion,  continually  rolling  from  side  to 
side,  that  I  suffered  more  than  I  had  done  in  our 
whole  voyage  ;  my  bowels  being  almost  twisted  out 
of  my  belly.  However,  the  day  was  very  serene 
and  bright,  and  the  captain,  v/no  was  in  high  spirits, 
affirmed  he  had  never  passed  a  pleasanter  at  sea. 

The  wind  continued  so  brisk  that  we  ran  upward 
of  six  knots  an  hour  the  whole  night. 

Monday. — In  the  morning  our  captain  concluded 
that  he  was  got  into  lat.  40",  and  was  very  little 
short  of  the  Burlings,  as  they  are  called  in  the  charts. 
We  came  up  with  them  at  five  in  the  afternoon, 
being  the  first  land  we  had  distinctly  seen  since  we 
left  Devonshire.  They  consist  of  abundance  of 
little  rocky  islands,  a  little  distant  from  the  shore, 
three  of  them  only  showing  themselves  above  the 
water. 

Here  the  Portuguese  maintain  a  kind  of  garrison, 
if  we  may  allow  it  that  name.  It  consists  of  male- 
factors, who  are  banished  hither  for  a  term,  for 
divers  small  offences  —  a  policy  which  they  may 
have  copied  from  the  Egyptians,  as  we  may  read  in 
Diodorus  Siculus.  That  wise  people,  to  prevent  the 
corruption  of  good  manners  by  evil  communication, 
built  a  town  on  the  K#d  Sea,  whither  they  trans- 
ported a  great  number  of  their  criminals,  having 
first  set  an  indelible  mark  on  them,  to  prevent  their 
returning  and  mixing  with  the  sober  part  of  their 
citizens. 

These  rocks  lie  about  fifteen  leagues  north-west 


of  Cape  Roxent,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the 
Rock  of  Lisbon,  which  we  passed  early  the  next 
morning.  Tlie  wind,  indeed,  would  have  carried 
us  thither  sooner  ;  but  the  captain  was  not  in  a 
hurry,  as  he  was  to  lose  nothing  by  his  delay. 

Tuesday. — This  is  a  very  high  mountain,  situated 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tajo, 
which,  rising  about  Madrid,  in  Spain,  and  soon 
becoming  navigable  for  small  craft,  empties  itself, 
after  a  long  course,  into  the  sea,  about  four  leagues 
below  Lisbon. 

On  the  summit  of  the  rock  stands  a  hermitage, 
which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  an  Englishman, 
who  was  formerly  master  of  a  vessel  trading  to 
Lisbon  ;  and,  having  changed  his  religion  and  his 
manners,  tlie  latter  of  which,  at  least,  were  none  of 
the  best,  betook  himself  to  this  place,  in  order  to  do 
penance  for  his  sins.  He  is  now  very  old,  and  hath 
inhabited  this  hermitage  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
during  Avhich  he  hath  received  some  countenance 
from  the  royal  family,  and  particularly  from  the 
present  queen  dowager,  whose  piety  refuses  no 
trouble  or  expense  by  which  she  may  make  a  proselyte, 
being  used  to  say  that  the  saving  one  soul  would 
repay  all  the  endeavours  of  her  life. 

Here  we  waited  for  the  tide,  and  had  the  plea- 
sure of  surveying  the  face  of  the  country,  the  soil 
of  which,  at  this  season,  exactly  resembles  an  old 
brick-kiln,  or  a  field  where  the  green  sward  is  pared 
up  and  set  a  burning,  or  rather  a  smoking,  in  little 
heaps  to  manure  the  land.  The  sight  will,  perhaps, 
of  all  others,  make  an  Englishman  proud  of,  and 
pleased  with,  his  own  country,  which  in  verdure 
excels,  1  believe,  every  other  country.  Another  de- 
ficiency here  is  the  want  of  large  trees,  nothing  above 
a  shrub  being  here  to  be  discovered  in  the  circum- 
ference of  many  miles. 

At  this  place  we  took  a  pilot  on  board,  M'ho,  being 
the  first  Portuguese  we  spoke  to,  gave  us  an  instance 
of  that  religious  observance  which  is  paid  by  all  na- 
tions to  their  laws  ;  for,  whereas  it  is  here  a  capital 
offence  to  assist  any  person  in  going  on  shore  from  a 
foreign  vessel  before  it  hath  been  examined,  and 
every  person  in  it  viewed  by  the  magistrates  of 
health,  as  they  are  called,  this  worthy  pilot,  for  a 
very  small  reward,  rowed  the  Portuguese  priest  to 
shore  at  this  place,  beyond  which  he  did  not  dare 
to  advance,  and  in  venturing  Avhither  he  had  given 
sufficient  testimony  of  love  for  his  native  country. 

We  did  not  enter  the  Tajo  till  noon,  when,  after  ' 
passing  several  old  castles  and  other  buildings  which  ■ 
had  greatly  the  aspect  of  ruins,  we  came  to  the  castle 
of  Bellisle,  where  we  had  a  full  prospect  of  Lisbon, 
and  were,  indeed,  within  three  miles  of  it. 

Here  Ave  were   saluted  with  a  gun,  which  was  a  i 
signal  to   pass  no  farther  till  we  had  complied  with 
certain  ceremonies  which  the  laws  of  this  country 
require  to  be  observed  bj'  all  ships  Ayhich  arrive  in.  i 
this  port.     We  were  obliged  then  to   cast  anchor, 
and  expect  the  arrival  of  the  officers  of  the  customs, 
without  whose  passport  no  ship  must  proceed  farther  i 
than  this  place. 

Here  likewise  we  received  a  visit  from   one  of  I 
those  magistrates  of  health  before  mentioned.     He 
refused  to  come  on  board  the  ship  till  every  person 
in  her  had  been  drawn  up  on  deck  and  personally 
viewed  by  him.     This  occasioned  some  delay  on  my 
])art,  as  it  was  not  the  work  of  a  minute  to  lift  me 
from  the  cabin  to  the  deck.     The  captain  thought , 
my  particular  case   might  have  been  excused  from  i 
this  ceremony,  and  that  it  would  be  abundantly  suf- 
ficient if  the  magistrate,  who  was  obliged  afterwards 
to  visit  the  cabin,  surveyed  me  there.     But  this  did 
not  satisfy  the  magistrate's  strict  regard  to  his  duty. 
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When  he  was  told  of  my  lameness,  lie  called  out, 
with  a  voice  of  authority,  "  Let  him  be  brought 
up,"  and  his  orders  were  presently  complied  with. 
He  was,  indeed,  a  person  of  great  dignity,  as  well 
as  of  the  most  exact  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  his 
trust.  Both  which  are  the  more  admirable  as  his 
salary  is  less  than  thirty  pounds  English  per  annum. 
Before  a  ship  hath  been  visited  by  one  of  those 
magistrates  no  person  can  lawfully  go  on  board 
her,  nor  can  any  on  board  depart  from  her.  This 
I  saw  exemplified  in  a  remarkable  instance.  Tlie 
young  lad  whom  I  have  mentioned  as  one  of  our 
passengers  was  here  met  by  his  father,  who,  on  the 
first  news  of  the  captain's  arrival,  came  from  Lisbon 
to  Bellisle  in  a  boat,  being  eager  to  embrace  a  son 
whom  he  had  not  seen  for  many  years.  But  when 
he  came  alongside  our  ship  neither  did  the  father 
dare  ascend  nor  the  son  descend,  as  the  magistrate 
of  health  had  not  been  yet  on  board. 

Some  of  our  readers  will,  perhaps,  admire  the 
great  caution  of  this  policy,  so  nicely  calculated  for 
the  preservation  of  this  country  from  aU  pestilential 
distempers.  Others  will  as  probably  regard  it  as  too 
exact  and  formal  to  be  constantly  persisted  in,  in 
seasons  of  the  utmost  safety,  as  well  as  in  times  of 
danger.  I  will  not  decide  either  way,  but  will  con- 
tent myself  with  observing  that  I  never  yet  saw  or 
heard  of  a  place  where  a  traveller  had  so  much 
trouble  given  him  at  his  landing  as  here.  The  only 
use  of  which,  as  all  such  matters  begin  and  end  in 
form  only,  is  to  put  it  into  the  power  of  low  and 
mean  fellows  to  be  either  rudely  officious  or  grossly 
corrupt,  as  they  shall  see  occasion  to  prefer  the  gra- 
tification of  their  pride  or  of  their  avarice. 

Of  this  kind,  likewise,  is  that  power  which  is 
lodged  with  other  officers  here,  of  taking  away  every 
grain  of  snufF  and  every  leaf  of  tobacco  brought 
hither  from  other  countries,  though  only  for  the 
temporary  use  of  the  person  during  his  residence 
here.  This  is  executed  with  great  insolence,  and,  as 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  dregs  of  the  people,  very 
scandalously ;  for,  under  pretence  of  searching  for 
tobacco  and  snuff,  they  are  sure  to  steal  whatever 
they  can  find,  insomuch  that  when  they  came  on 
board  our  sailors  addressed  us  in  the  Covent-garden 
language  :  "  Pray,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  take  care  of 
!  your  swords  and  watches."  Indeed,  I  never  yet 
saw  anything  equal  to  the  contempt  and  hatred 
I  which  our  honest  tars  every  moment  expressed  for 
;  these  Portuguese  officei's. 

At  Bellisle  lies  buried  Catharine  of  Arragon,  widow 
1  of  prince  Arthur,  eldest  son  of  our  Henry  VII.,  after- 
!  wards  married  to,  and  divorced  from,  Henry  VIII. 
j  Close  by  the  church  where  her  remains  are  deposited 
I  is  a  large  convent  of  Geronymites,  one  of  the  most 
i  beautiful  piles  of  building  in  all  Portugal. 
I  In  the  evening,  at  twelve,  our  ship,  having  re- 
I  eeived  previous  visits  from  all  the  necessary  parties, 
I  took  the  advantage  of  the  tide,  and  having  sailed  up 
!  to  Lisbon  cast  anchor  there,  in  a  calm  and  a  moon- 
I  shiny  night,  which  made  the  passage  incredibly 
[pleasant  to  the  women,  who  remained  three  hours 
enjoying  it,  whilst  I  was  left  to  the  cooler  transports 
;of  enjoying  their  pleasures  at  second-hand  ;  and  yet, 
cooler  as  they  may  be,  whoever  is  totally  ignorant 
;of  such  sensation  is,  at  the  same  time,  void  of  all 
i  ideas  of  friendship. 

Wednesday. — Lisbon,  before  which  we  now  lay 
at  anchor,  is  said  to  be  built  on  the  same  number  of 
'hills  with  old  Rome  ;  but  these  do  not  all  appear  to 
the  water ;  on  the  contrary,  one  sees  from  thence 


one  vast  high  hill  and  rock,  with  buildings  arising 
above  one  another,  and  that  in  so  steep  and  almost 
perpendicular  a  manner,  that  they  all  seem  to  have 
but  one  foundation. 

As  the  houses,  convents,  churches,  &c.,  are  large, 
and  all  built  with  white  stone,  they  look  very  beau- 
tiful at  a  distance  ;  but  as  you  approach  nearer,  and 
find  them  to  want  every  kind  of  ornament,  all  idea 
of  beauty  vanishes  at  once.  While  I  was  surveying 
the  prospect  of  this  city,  which  bears  so  little  re- 
semblance to  any  other  that  I  have  ever  seen,  a  re- 
fiection  occurred  to  me  that,  if  a  man  was  suddenly 
to  be  removed  from  Palmyra  hither,  and  should 
take  a  view  of  no  other  city,  in  how  glorious  a  light 
would  the  ancient  architecture  appear  to  him !  and 
what  desolation  and  destruction  of  arts  and  sciences 
would  he  conclude  had  happened  between  the  se- 
veral aeras  of  these  cities  ! 

I  had  now  waited  full  three  hours  upon  deck  for 
the  return  of  my  man,  whom  I  had  sent  to  bespeak 
a  good  dinner  (a  thing  which  had  been  long  un- 
known to  me)  on  shore,  and  then  to  bring  a  Lisbon 
chaise  with  him  to  the  sea-shore  ;  but  it  seems  the 
impertinence  of  the  providore  was  not  yet  brought 
to  a  conclusion.  At  three  o'clock,  when  I  was, 
from  emptiness,  rather  faint  than  hungry,  my  man 
returned,  and  told  me  there  was  a  new  law  lately 
made  that  no  passenger  should  set  his  foot  on  shore 
without  a  special  order  from  the  providore,  and  that 
he  himself  would  have  been  sent  to  prison  for  dis- 
obeying it,  had  he  not  been  protected  as  the  servant 
of  the  captain.  He  informed  me  likewise  that  the 
captain  had  been  very  industrious  to  get  this  order, 
but  that  it  was  then  the  providore's  hour  of  sleep, 
a  time  when  no  man,  except  the  king  himself,  durst 
disturb  him. 

To  avoid  prolixity,  though  in  a  part  of  my  nar- 
rative which  may  be  more  agreeable  to  my  reader 
than  it  was  to  me,  the  providore,  having  at  last 
finished  his  nap,  despatched  this  absurd  matter  of 
form,  and  gave  me  leave  to  come,  or  rather  to  be 
carried,  on  shore. 

What  it  was  that  gave  the  first  hint  of  this  strange 
law  is  not  easy  to  guess.  Possibly,  in  the  infancy 
of  their  defection,  and  before  their  government 
could  be  well  established,  they  were  willing  to 
guard  against  the  bare  possibility  of  surprise,  of  the 
success  of  which  bare  possibility  the  Trojan  horse 
Avill  remain  for  ever  on  record,  as  a  great  and  me- 
morable example.  Now  the  Portuguese  have  no 
walls  to  secure  them,  and  a  vessel  of  two  or  three 
hundred  tons  will  contain  a  much  larger  body  of 
troops  than  could  be  concealed  in  that  famous  ma- 
chine, though  Virgil  tells  us  (somewhat  hyperbolic- 
ally,  I  believe)  that  it  was  as  big  as  a  mountain. 

About  seven  in  the  evening  I  got  into  a  chaise  on 
shore,  and  was  driven  through  the  nastiest  city  in 
the  world,  though  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
populous,  to  a  kind  of  coffee-house,  which  is  very 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  about  a 
mile  from  the  city,  and  hath  a  very  fine  prospect  of 
the  river  Tajo  from  Lisbon  to  the  sea. 

Here  we  regaled  ourselves  with  a  good  supper, 
for  which  we  were  as  well  charged  as  if  the  bill  had 
been  made  on  the  Bath-road,  between  Newbury  and 
London. 

And  now  we  could  joyfully  say, 

Egressi  optata  Tiops  potiuutui-  arena. 

Therefore,  in  the  words  of  Horace, 


— hie  Finis  cliartaeque  viseque. 
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A   FRAGMENT    OF   A  C(3MMENT 


LORD  BOLINGBROKES  ESSAYS. 


I  MUST  confess  myself  to  be  one  of  those  who  brought 
with  me  to  the  perusal  of  the  late  published  volumes 
of  lord  Bolingbroke  a  very  high  prejudice  to  the 
doctrines  said  to  have  been  established  iu  them  ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  can  as  truly  assert  that  I  had  tlie 
highest  and  strongest  prepossession  in  favour  of  tlie 
abilities  of  the  author.  Such,  indeed,  was  this  pre- 
possession, that  it  might,  I  think,  be  a  sufficient  war- 
rant of  a  man's  candour  against  any  prejudice  wh'it- 
ever  ;  and  it  is  in  the  true  spirit  of  this  candour  that 
I  declare,  upon  the  perusal,  I  have  found  my  pre- 
possessions greatly  abated,  and  my  prejudices  not  in 
the  least  removed. 

Could  it  therefore  be  supposed  that  all  mankind 
were  alike  able  to  try  the  cause  of  truth,  and  to  form 
their  judgment  on  the  weight  of  argument  and  evi- 
dence only,  I  think  there  could  be  no  danger  in 
leaving  the  decision  of  this  matter  upon  his  lordship's 
own  reasoning,  without  any  attempt  to  answer  him. 
But  when  we  consider  how  very  weak  the  abilities 
of  mankind  in  general  are  in  disquisitions  of  this  na- 
ture ;  how  much  weaker  they  are  rendered  for  this 
purpose  by  want  of  due  attention  ;  and,  lastly,  how 
apt  they  are  to  carry  any  little  partiality  which  they 
have  preconceived  before  the  examination  of  a  cause 
up  to  the  final  decision  of  it  in  their  minds  ;  it  mciy 
possibly  be  very  dangerous  to  the  society  to  suffer 
such  pernicious  doctrines  to  stand  unobjected  to  with 
so  great  a  name  at  their  head.  Many,  I  am  con- 
vinced, will  think  the  authority  of  this  name  alone 
sufficient  to  establish  their  own  belief  upon,  without 
any  farther  inquiry  at  all.  Many  others  will  imagine 
very  little  inquiry  necessary,  and,  though  they  did 
not  entirely  acquiesce  in  taking  his  word,  will  be 
easily  cajoled  with  his  reasons,  which,  however  little 
they  may  have  of  substance,  have  much  of  the  speci- 
ous ornaments  of  wit  and  language,  with  all  the  al- 
lurements of  novelty  both  of  style  and  manner  ;  and, 
finally,  with  an  appearance,  at  least,  of  reading  very 
singular  and  extensive. 

From  which  last  particular  may  arise  a  third  sort, 
very  worthy  of  receiving  some  assistance  on  this 
occasion ;  such,  I  mean,  as  have  not  the  least  incli- 
nation to  his  lordship's  doctrines,  nor  would,  indeed, 
assent  to  them  on  the  authority  of  any  man  breath- 
ing, who  may  yet  have  wanted  leisure  or  opportu- 
nity sufficient  to  provide  themselves  with  a  proper 
fund  of  knowledge  to  give  a  ready  answer  to  various 
assertions  which  will  occur  in  the  works  now  under 
consideration,  and  which,  though  they  have  the  worst 
of  tendencies,  have  in  reality  themselves  no  better 
support  (and  not  always  so  good  a  one)  than  some 
very  weak  and  slender  hypotheses,  and  are  at 
other  times  built  on  the  revival  of  old  chimerical 
principles  which  have  been  confuted  and  exploded 
long  ago. 

Now  to  all  these  different  constitutions  we  shall 
endeavour  to  apply  our  several  antidotes.  And  here, 
luckily  for  us,  we  are  provided  with  an  argument 
which  must  most  effectually  silence  those  who  are 
the  most  difficult  of  all  others  to  be  usually  dealt 
with  in  the  way  of  reasoning  ;  such  are  the  persons 
I  mentioned  in  the  first  class,  who  believe  from 
authority  only,  and  who  have  not  yet,  with  the 
schools,  given  up  the  irresistible  argument  of  "  He 
himself  said  it." 


The  force  of  this  argument,  however,  even  in  the 
days  when  it  flourished  most,  drew  all  its  strength 
from  a  supposition  that,  if  he  himself  said  it,  he  him- 
self believed  it :  for,  if  it  could  have  been  proved  of 
Aristotle  that  he  had  asserted  pro  and  con,  and  had, 
with  the  same  clearness,  affirmed  in  one  part  of  his 
works  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  in  another  the  same 
thing  not  to  be,  none  of  his  scholars  would  have 
known  wliich  he  believed,  and  all  others  would,  per- 
haps, have  thought  that  he  had  no  belief  at  all  in, 
nor  indeed  any  knowledge  of,  the  matter. 

If,  therefore,  his  lordship  shall  appear  to  have 
made  use  of  this  duplicity  of  assertion,  and  that  not 
in  one  or  two  but  in  many  instances,  may  we  not 
draw  the  like  conclusions  1  Luckily,  perhaps,  for 
his  lordship,  we  may  not  be  driven  to  the  same  ab- 
solute degree  of  uncertainty  as  must  have  resulted 
from  the  case  of  Aristotle,  as  I  have  put  it  above  ; 
since  our  noble  author  himself  seems  to  have  left 
us  a  kind  of  clue,  which  will  sufficiently  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  his  meaning,  and  will  show  us  as  often 
as  he  is  pleased  to  assert  both  sides  of  a  contradic- 
tion on  which  side  we  are  to  believe  him. 

And  here  I  shall  premise  two  cautions  :  one  cf 
which  I  shall  borrow  from  the  rules  established 
among  writers  ;  the  reasonableness  of  the  other  I 
shall  endeavour  to  evince  from  a  rule  given  us 
by  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  whom  this  kingdom 
ever  bred. 

The  first  is,  that  of  interpreting  the  sense  of  an 
author  with  the  utmost  candour,  so  as  not  to  charge 
him  with  any  gross  and  invidious  meaning  when  his 
words  are  susceptible  of  a  much  more  benign  and 
favourable  sense. 

The  second  is,  the  observation  formed  upon  the 
works  of  judge  Littleton  by  lord  chief-justice  Coke  ; 
that  is,  that  whenever  that  great  lawyer  is  pleased  to 
put  down  two  opinions  directly  contradicting  each 
other,  that  the  latter  opinion  is  always  the  best,  and 
always  his  own. 

To  apply  these  to  the  present  purpose,  I  first  of 
all  recommend  to  the  candour  of  the  reader,  that 
whenever  he  shall  find  two  assertions  directly  con- 
trary to  each  other  (and  many  such  we  do  promise 
to  produce  to  him),  one  of  which  directly  tends  to 
take  away  all  religion  whatever,  and  the  other  as 
directly  to  establish  natural  religion  at  least,  that  he 
will  be  so  kind,  since  it  is  impossible  that  my  lord 
should  have  believed  both,  to  imagine  that  he  rather 
believed  the  latter  ;  especially  as  this  latter,  from  its 
contradicting  the  apparent  purpose  of  the  author, 
appears  to  have  been  last  set  down,  and,  conse- 
quently, will  have  my  lord  Coke's  sanction  in  favour 
of  the  superior  authority. 

Lastly,  if  it  should  ever  happen  that  his  lordship's 
sentiments  should  be  more  clearly  expressed  in 
favour  of  the  worse  than  of  the  better  doctrine,  we 
will  endeavour  all  that  in  us  lies  to  explain  and 
illustrate  those  hints  by  which  we  trust  he  will 
always  assist  a  careful  and  accurate  examiner  in 
rescuing  the  esoteric  purity  of  his  doctrines  from  that 
less  amiable  appearance  in  which  their  exotei'ic  garb 
represents  them. 

In  short,  we  doubt  not  but  to  make  it  appear  as  a 
fact  beyond  all  contest  that  his  lordship  was  in  jest 
through  the  whole  work  which  we  have  undertaken 
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to  examine.  If  an  inflamed  zealot  should  in  his 
warmth  compare  such  jesting  to  his  in  the  Psalmist, 
or  if  a  cooler  disposition  should  ask  how  it  was  pos- 
sible to  jest  with  matters  of  such  importance,  I 
confess  1  have  no  defence  against  the  accusation, 
nor  can  give  any  satisfactory  answer  to  tlie  question. 
To  this,  indeed,  I  could  say,  and  it  is  all  that  I  could 
say,  that  my  lord  Bolingbroke  was  a  great  genius, 
sent  into  the  world  for  great  and  astonishing  pur- 
poses. That  the  ends,  as  well  as  means,  of  action 
in  such  personages  are  above  the  comprehension  of 
the  vulgar.  That  his  life  was  one  scene  of  the  won- 
derful throughout.  That,  as  the  temporal  happiness, 
the  civil  liberties  and  properties,  of  Europe,  were 
the  game  of  his  earliest  youth,  there  could  be  no 
sport  so  adequate  to  the  entertainment  of  his  ad- 
vanced age  as  the  eternal  and  final  happiness  of  all 
mankind.  That  this  is  the  noblest  conservation  of 
character,  and  might,  if  perceived  in  himself,  pos- 
sibly lead  our  great  genius  to  see  the  Supreme  Being 
in  the  light  of  a  dramatic  poet,  and  that  part  of  his 
works  which  we  inhabit  as  a  drama.  "  The  sensi- 
tive inhabitants  of  our  globe,"  says  lord  Bolingbroke,* 
"  like  the  dramatis  personce,  have  different  characters, 
and  are  applied  to  different  purposes  of  action  in 
every  scene.  The  several  parts  of  the  material 
world,  like  the  machines  of  a  theatre,  were  contrived 
not  for  the  actors  but  for  the  action  ;  and  the  whole 
order  and  system  of  the  drama  would  be  disordered 
and  spoiled  if  any  alteration  was  made  in  eitlier. 
The  nature  of  every  creature,  his  manner  of  being, 
is  adapted  to  his  state  here,  to  the  place  he  is  to 
inhabit,  and,  as  we  may  say,  to  the  part  he  is  to  act." 
It  hath  been,  I  think,  too  common  with  poets  to 
aggrandise  their  profession  with  such  kind  of  similes, 
and  I  have,  somewhere  in  an  English  dramatic 
writer,  met  with  one  so  nearly  resembling  the  above, 
that  his  lordship  might  be  almost  suspected  to  have 
read  it  likewise  ;  but  such  conceits  are  inconsistent 
with  any  (even  the  least)  pretence  to  philosophy. 
I  recollect,  indeed,  a  single  instance,  in  the  writings 
of  Jordano  Bruno,  who  was  burnt  at  Rome  for 
heresy,  or,  if  we  believe  Scioppius,  for  most  horrid 
blasphemy,  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century ; 
and  who,  from  a  want  of  a  due  correspondence  be- 
tween the  passive  powers  of  matter  and  the  active 
power  of  God,  compares  the  Supreme  Being  to  a 
fiddler  wlio  hath  skill  to  play,  but  cannot  for  want 
of  a  fiddle.  Tliis,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  going 
somewhat  farther  ;  as  much  farther,  in  reality,  as  to 
descend  from  the  stage  to  the  orchestra.  This  ludi- 
crous treatment  of  the  Being  so  universally  (for  half 
a  dozen  madmen  must  not  be  allowed  to  strip  any 
opinion  of  universality)  acknowledged  to  be  the 
cause  of  all  things,  whilst  it  sounds  so  ill  in  the 
grave  voice  of  reason,  very  well  becomes  the  lips  of 
a  droll :  for  novelty,  boldness,  and  even  absurdity, 
as  they  all  tend  to  surprise,  do  often  give  a  poignancy 
to  wit,  and  serve  to  enhance  a  jest.  This  affords  a 
second  reason  why  we  may  suspect  his  lordship  was 
not  over-serious  in  the  work  before  us. 

Thirdly,  that  his  lordship  never  thought  proper 
to  revise  this  performance  is  a  very  strong  argument 
that  he  could  not  be  in  earnest  either  in  believing  him- 
self in  his  own  doctrines,  or  in  endeavouring  to  im- 
print such  a  belief  on  others.  That  he  did  not  in 
fact  revise  his  works  is  manifest,  from  the  numerous 
contradictions  that  occur  in  them,  and  these  often 
in  the  same  page  ;  so  that,  for  the  most  part,  they 
could  not  escape  the  dullest  and  bluntest  degree  of 
penetration.  Surely  we  cannot  impute  such  repeated 
oversights  to  one  who  hath  so  explicitly  asserted, f 
That  to  be  liable  to  contradict  yourself  is  to  be 
*  Vol.  V.  p.  377.  t  Essays,  p.  181. 


liable  to  one  of  the  greatest  of  human  imperfections'. 
An  author,  in  the  first  hurry  of  setting  down  his 
thoughts  on  a  subject  which  warms  him  may  pos- 
sibly, indeed,  assert  two  opinions  not  perfectly  re- 
concilable with  each  other ;  nay,  there  are  some 
writers  from  whom  we  can  reasonably  expect  no  less, 
since,  as  archbishop  Tillotson  observes,  it  is  hard  to 
contradict  truth  and  nature  without  contradicting 
oneself.  But  to  expunge  such  mistakes  "is  the 
office  of  revisal  and  correction  ;  and  therefore  a  work 
in  which  these  mistakes  abound  is  very  justly  called 
an  incorrect  performance.  As  this  work  therefore 
doth,  more  than  any  which  I  ever  saw,  afford  us  in- 
stances of  what  his  lordsliip  calls  tlie  greatest  human, 
imperfection,  charity  shows  me  no  more  candid  way 
of  accounting  for  them  than  this  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

Lastly,  the  very  form  and  title  under  which  the 
noble  lord  hath  thought  proper  to  introduce  his 
philosophy  into  the  world  is  a  very  strong  evidence 
of  the  justice  of  all  the  foregoing  observations.  We 
may  form,  I  think,  one  general  precept  from  the 
trite  story  of  Archimedes  ;  this  is,  not  to  undertake 
any  great  work  without  preconcerting  such  means  as 
may  be  adequate  to  the  execution.  Now,  to  turn 
the  material  world  topsy-turvy  is  a  project  scarce 
more  difficult  in  appearance  than  to  perform  the 
same  notable  exploit  in  the  intellectual.  And  yet 
Archimedes  might  asjudiciouslj  have  fixed  his  machine 
in  vacuo  as  his  lordship  hath  chosen  to  argue  against 
the  best-established  systems  in  the  intellectual  world 
in  fragments  of  essays.  This  method,  not  to  mention 
the  indignity  it  offers  to  the  subject  in  dispute,  is 
treating  the  whole  body  of  the  learned  with  more 
supercilious  disrespect  than  nature  seems  yet  to  have 
qualified  any  member  of  that  body  to  express  towards 
the  rest  of  his  brethren  ;  and  which  must  appear  to 
be  wonderful,  if  serious,  in  one  who  expresses  so 
modest  an  opinion  of  his  own  critical  talents  ;  though, 
as  to  his  modesty,  it  must  indeed  be  confessed  to 
be  somewhat  seasoned  with  a  due  mixture  of  con- 
tempt. 

But,  whatever  may  lessen  the  idea  of  his  lordship's 
modesty,  there  is  only  one  way  to  lessen  that  of  his 
absurdity  ;  this  is,  to  conclude  that  he  was  in  jest : 
nay,  there  is  one  way  to  see  this  absurdity  in  an 
amiable  light ;  for  in  such  a  light  will  he  appear  if 
we  suppose  that  he  puts  on  the  jack-pudding's  coat 
with  the  noble  view  of  exposing  and  ridiculing  those 
pernicious  tenets  which  have  lately  been  propagated 
with  a  zeal  more  dilficult  to  be  accounted  for  than 
its  success. 

That  such  an  attempt  of  exposing  any  popular 
error  would  always  prove  victorious  is,  I  think,  ex- 
tremely probable.  My  lord  Shaftesbury  hath  been 
blamed  for  saying,  "  That  ridicule  is  one  of  those 
principal  lights  or  natural  mediums  by  which  things 
are  to  be  viewed,  in  order  to  a  thorough  recognition  : 
for  that  truth,  it  is  supposed,  may  bear  all  lights."* 
Perhaps  there  may  be  some  justice  in  this  censure, 
as  truth  may  by  such  a  trial  be  subjected  to  misre- 
presentation, and  become  a  more  easy  prey  to  the 
malice  of  its  enemies;  a  flagrant  instance  of  which 
we  have  in  the  case  of  Socrates. 

But  whatever  objection  there  may  be  against  try 
ing  truth  by  ridicule,  there  can  be  none,  I  apprehend, 
of  making  use  of  its  assistance  in  expelling  and 
banishing  all  falsehood  and  imposture,  when  once 
fairly  convicted,  out  of  society  %  and,  as  this  method 
is  for  this  purpose  very  unexceptionable,  so  is  it  ge- 
nerally the  most  efficacious  that  can  be  invented  ;  as 
will  appear  by  some  examples  which  will  occur  in 
the  course  of  our  comment  on  his  lordship's  essays, 

*  Essay  on  the  fieedom  of  wit  ajfiil  Immoiu',  part  i.  sect.  I. 
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or  fragments  of  essays,  on  which  we  shall  now  enter 
without  farther  preface  or  apology. 


SECTION  I.— And  here,  as  a  proof  that  we  are 
as  liable  to  be  corrupted  by  our  books  as  by  our 
companions,  I  am  in  danger  of  setting  out  with  a 
contradiction.  Nay,  I  must  yet  venture  to  do  this 
in  some  degree  with  my  eyes  open,  and  must  lay  my 
defence  on  a  distinction  rather  too  nice,  and  which 
relies  too  much  on  the  candour  of  my  reader. 

The  truth  is,  our  noble  author's  chief  strength  lies 
in  that  very  circumstance  which  I  have  before  assert- 
ed to  be  of  itself  alone  a  sufficient  argument  of  his 
weakness ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  his  manner 
affords  such  a  protection  to  his  matter,  that,  if  he 
had  designed  to  reserve  to  himself  the  sole  privilege 
of  answering  his  own  doctrine,  he  could  not  have 
invented  a  more  ingenious  or  effectual  contrivance. 
It  hath  been  alleged,  as  a  good  reason  for  not  an- 
swering certain  books,  that  one  must  be  obliged  first 
to  read  them  ;  but  surely  we  shall  find  few  men  so 
very  charitable,  or  so  much  our  friends,  to  give  them 
order  and  method  with  a  view  only  of  complimenting 
them  with  an  answer. 

This,  however,  I  attempted,  though  I  own  with 
no  great  success ;  and  that  not  so  much,  I  appre- 
hend, from  want  of  sufficient  matter  to  make  out 
such  colourable  systems  as  may  be  expected  in  such 
a  writer,  as  from  a  certain  dark,  cautious,  and  loose 
manner  of  expressing  his  sentiments,  which  must 
arise  either  from  a  writer's  desire  of  not  being  very 
easily  explained,  or  from  an  incapacity  of  making 
himself  very  clearly  understood.  The  difficulties 
arising  to  the  commentator  on  these  fragments  will 
appear  to  be  assignable  only  to  the  former  cause : 
for  a  very  indifferent  reader  will  be  seldom  at  a  loss 
in  comprehending  bis  lordship  in  his  own  works ; 
but  to  transfer  his  doctrines  with  their  authority 
(i-  e.  the  t/jse  dixit  of  the  author)  into  another  work 
is  often  very  difficult,  and,  without  long  quotations, 
too  apt  to  tire  the  reader,  impossible.  In  this  light 
a  very  fine  thought  of  Mr,  Pope's  occurs  to  my 
memory : — 

"  Tho'  index-learning  turns  no  student  pale. 
It  holds  the  eel  of  science  by  the  tail." 
The  best  way  then  of  proceeding  with  so  slippery 
a  rcasoner— rthe  only  way,  indeed,  in  which  I  see 
any  possibility  of  proceediEg  with  bun — is  first  to  lay 
down  isome  general  rules,  all  of  which  will  hereafter 
be  proved  out  of  his  A^Titings,  and  then,  pursuing 
him  chapter  by  chapter,  to  extract  tlie  several  proofs, 
howeyer  scattered  and  dispersed,  which  tend  to 
establish  both  parts  of  the  coiitnidietions  which  I 
shall  now  set  down. 

Our  noble  author  sets  out  in  hrs  fii'st  section  with 
a  sly  insinuation  that  it  is  possible  for  the  gravest  of 
philosophers  on  the  gravest  of  subjects  to  advance 
propositions  in  jest.     "  It  is   more   probable,"  says 

lord  B ,   "  and  it,  is  more  candid  to  believe,  that 

this  philosopher  (Descartes)  was  in  earnest,  than 
that  he  was  in  jest,  when  he  advanced  this  propo- 
sition,"* concerning  the  immutabilit;/  and  eternity  of 
certain  mathematical  truths.  I  will  add,  that  I  be- 
lieve that  an  idea  of  such  jesting  had  never  any 
footing  in  the  human  head,  till  it  first  found  admis- 
sion into  that  of  this  noble  lord. 

In  the  same  section  his  lordship  proceeds  thus  : — 
"  The  ancients  thought  matter  eternal,  and  assumed 
that  the  Demiurgus,  or  Divine  Architect,  composed 
the  frame  of  the  world  with  materials  which  were 
ready  prepared,  and  independently  on  him,  in  a 
confused  chaos.  Much  in  the  same  manner 
metaphysicians  as  the  learned  Cudworth 
*  Essays,  p.  4.  — ■     «.  ^,,,: 
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imagined  a  sort  of  intellectual  chaos,  a  chaos  of 
eternal  ideas,  of  incorporeal  essences,  independent 
on  God,  self-existent,  and  therefore  coeval  with  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  therefore  anterior  to  all  other 
natures.  In  this  intellectual  chaos  God  sees,  and 
man  must  endeavour  to  see,  the  natures,  the  real 
essences  of  things ;  and  thus  the  foiuidations  of 
morality  are  laid  higher  than  the  existence  of  any 
moral  agents,  before  there  was  any  system  of  being 
from  which  the  obligations  to  it  could  result,  or  to 
which  they  could  be  applied  ;  just  as  the  same  philo- 
sophers suppose  the  incorporeal  essences  of  white 
and  black  to  have  existed  when  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  colour,  and  those  of  a  square  and  circle 
when  there  was  neither  form  nor  figure."* 

Here  I  am  afraid  the  learned  peer  hath  gone  no 
farther  for  his  erudition  than  the  first  or  second  pages 
of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses ;  for,  could  he  be  recalled 
from  the  dead,  contrary  to  his  own  doctrine,  as  he 
hath  recalled  Descai'tes,  and  were  asked  Avhom  he 
meant  by  the  ancients,  he  could  not  certainly  answer, 
in  general,  the  ancient  philosophers,  for  then  the 
whole  tribe  of  atheists  would  be  ready  to  testify 
against  him.  If  he  should  answer  that  he  meant 
the  ancient  theists  only,  and  less  he  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  mean  by  those  who  are  well-bred  enough 
to  suppose  he  meant  anything,  be  will  be  far  from 
finding  even  among  these  an  universal  concurrence 
with  his  opinion.  Thales,  the  chief  of  the  Grecian 
sages,  and  v/ho  is  said  to  have  first  turned  his 
thoughts  to  physiological  inquiries,  affirmed  the 
independent  pre-existence  of  God  from  all  eternity. 
The  Avords  of  Laertius  are  remarkable,  and  I  will 
render  them  with  the  most  literal  exactness  in  my 
power.  "He  asserted,"  says  Laertius,  "that  God 
was  the  oldest  of  all  beings,  for  he  existed  without  a 
previous  cause  even  in  the  way  of  geneeation  ; 
that  the  world  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all  things 
for  it  was  created  by  God,  &c."f  This  notion  of 
tlie  creation,  Aristotle  tells  us,  was  agreeable  to  the 
concurrent  voice  of  all  antiquity  :  "  All,"  says  he, 
"  assert  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  but  they  differ  in 
this,  that  some  will  have  the  world  susceptible  of 
dissolution,  which  others  deny. "J  On  this  occasion 
Aristotle  names  Empedocles  and  Heraclitus,  but, 
which  is  somewhat  remarkable,  never  mentions 
Thales.  The  opinion  itself  is  opposed  by  the  Sta- 
gyrite  ;  and  this  opposition  he  was  forced  to  main- 
tain, or  he  must  have  given  up  the  eternity  of  the 
world,  which  he  very  justly  asserts  to  be  inconsistent 
with  any  idea  of  its  creation.  But  we  will  dismiss 
the  ancients  from  the  bar,  and  see  how  his  lordship 
will  support  his  arraignment  of  the  moderns.  The 
charge  against  them  is,  that  they  have  holden  cer- 
tain ideas,  or  incorporeal  essences,  to  be  self- existent. 
Concerning  these  doctrines  his  lordship  thus  ha- 
rangues in  the  very  same  page  :^ — "  Mr.  Locke  ob- 
serves, how  impossible  it  is  for  us  to  conceive  certain 
relations,  habitudes,  and  connexions,  visibly  in- 
cluded in  some  of  our  ideas,  to  be  separable  from 
them  even  by  infinite  power.  Let  us  observe,  on 
this  occasion,  how  impossible,  or,  at  least,  how 
extremely  difficult,  it  is  for  us  to  separate  the  idea  of 
eternity  from  certain  moral  and  mathematical  truths, 
as  well  as  from  such  as  are  called  necessary,  and  are 
self-evident  on  one  hand ;  and,  on  the  other,  how 
impossible  it  is  to  conceive  that  truths  should  exist 
before  the  things  to  which  they  are  relative,  or  par- 

*  Essays,  p.  6. 

t  Diof,'.  Laert.  lib.  i.  sec.  35,  where  I  submit  to  the  learned 
reader  tlie  construction  he  will  observe  I  have  given  to  the 
diflerent  import  of  tho-e  terms  iyivinirov  ,ind  ■aro'trii/.a.  ;  the 
first  of  which  may  be  considered  as  a  qualified,  the  latter  as  an 
absolute  cause. 


X  Ariitot  de  Ccelo,  lib.  i.  c.ip.  10. 
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ticular  natures  and  essences,  before  the  system  of 
universal  nature,  and  when  there  was  no  being  but 
the  super-essential  Being."* 

If  I  had  any  inclination  to  cavil  I  might,  with 
truth,  assert  that  no  such  passage  is  to  be  found  in 
Mr.  Locke.  His  words  are — "  hi  some  of  our  ideas 
there  are  certain  relations,  habitudes,  and  connec- 
tions, so  visibly  included  in  the  nature  of  the  ideas 
themselves,  that  we  cannot  conceive  them  separable 
from  them  by  any  power  whatsoever."  It  may  be 
answered,  perhaps,  that  the  violence  is  done  rather 
to  the  expression  than  to  the  meaning  of  this  truly 
great  man  ;  but  if  I  should  candidly  admit  that  he 
seems,  from  the  immediate  context,  to  mean  no  less 
(I  say  seems  to  mean;  for  whoever  will  carefully 
compare  what  is  said,  in  another  part  of  the  same 
book,t  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  in  forming  the 
archetypes  of  its  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes, 
may  possibly  think  he  sees  suflFicient  reason  for  re- 
solving what  is  here  affirmed  of  arbitrary,  not  infi- 
nite power  into  the  human  mind  only),  I  may  yet 
reply  tliat  such  a  violence,  even  to  the  expression 
of  such  a  writer  on  such  a  subject,  is  by  no  means 
void  of  blame,  nor  even  of  suspicion,  when  it  is  left 
without  a  reference  to  conceal  itself  in  a  large  folio, 
where  it  will  not  be  easily  detected  by  any  but  those 
who  are  pretty  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
original. 

But  it  is  time  to  close  this  article,  which,  I  think, 
seems  to  establish  contradiction  the  first ;  for  under 
what  other  term  shall  we  range  the  arguing  ^jro  and 
con  in  the  same  breath  %  for  where  is  the  force  of  the 
accusation,  or,  as  a  lawyer  would  call  it,  the  gist  of 
the  indictment,  against  poor  Cudworthi  is  it  not  (to 

•  Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  1.  iv.  cap.  3.  §  29. 
t  Locke's  Essay,  1.  ii.  cap.  31. 


use  my  lord's  own  phrase)  "  the  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  morality  higher  than  the  existence  of  any 
moral  agents  V  And  what  says  my  lord  to  enforce 
the  charge  ?  Why,  truly,  he  alleges,  in  defence  of 
the  accused,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  have 
done  otherwise,  and  produces  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Locke  to  confirm  this  impossibility. 

The  generosity  of  this  sudden  transition  from  ac- 
cuser to  advocate  would  convince  all  men  on  which 
side  his  lordship  had  here  delivered  his  real  senti- 
ments, was  it  not  somewhat  controlled  by  his  having 
concealed  from  his  readers  that  the  philosopher,  a 
little  afterwards,  in  the  same  book,*  hath  endea- 
voured to  prove,  and,  I  think,  actually  hath  proved, 
that  there  is  no  absurdity  in  what  my  lord  Boling- 
hroke  objects,  provided  the  doctrine  be  rightly  un- 
derstood, so  as  not  to  establish  innate  principles  ; 
that  the  actual  existence  of  the  subjects  of  mathe- 
matical or  moral  ideas  is  not  in  the  least  necessary 
to  give  us  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  necessity  of 
those  ideas  ;  and  that,  in  the  disputes  of  the  mathe- 
matician, as  well  as  of  the  moralist,  the  existence  of 
the  subject-matter  is  rarely  called  in  question,  nor 
is  it  more  necessary  to  their  demonstrations  and  con- 
clusions than  it  would  be  to  prove  the  truth  of 
TuUy's  Offices,  to  show  that  there  was  some  man  who 
lived  up  to  that  idea  of  perfect  goodness,  of  which 
Tully  hath  given  us  a  pattern.  There  is  somewhat 
very  mysterious  in  all  this ;  but  we  have  not  pro- 
mised to  explain  contradictions  farther  than  by  show- 
ing to  which  side  his  lordship's  authority  seems  to 
incline.  And  surely  it  is  better  to  decide  in  favour  of 
possibility,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  morality  too 
high,  than  to  give  it  no  foundation  at  all. 
Desunt  csetera. 

*  Locke's  Essays,  lib.  iv.  cap.  9. 


AN    INQUIRY 

INTO   THE    CAUSES    OF 

THE   LATE   INCREASE   OF   ROBBERS,   &c. 

WITH     SOME     PROPOSALS     FOR     REMEDYING     THE     GROWING     EVIL, 

IN    WHICH   THE    PRESENT    REIGNING    VICES    ARE    IMPARTIALLY    EXPOSED  ;     AND    THE    LAWS 

THAT    RELATE    TO    THE    PROVISION    FOR    THE    POOR,    AND    TO    THE    PUNISHMENT 

OF    FELONS    ARE    LARGELY    AND    FREELY    EXAMINED, 


Non  jam  sunt  mediocres  tiominum  libidines,  non  humanae  audaeiap  actolera 
Nihil  cogitantnisi  cacdem,  nisi  iiicendia,  nisi  rapinas. — Cic.  in  Catil.  Sda. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  PHILIP  LORD  HARDWICKE,  LORD 
HIGH  CHANCELLOR  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
My  LoHn, 
As  the  rtformatinn  of  any  part  of  our  civil  polity  requires  as 
much  the  knowledge  of  the  st,atesman  as  of  the  lawyer,  the 
following  sheets  are,  with  the  strictest  propriety,  addressed  to 
a  person  of  the  highest  eminence  in  both  these  capacities. 

The  sub.jcct  of  this  treatise  cannot  be  thought  unworthy  of 
such  a  protection  because  it  touchi'S  only  those  evils  which 
have  arisen  in  the  lower  branches  of  our  constitution.  This 
consideration  will  account  for  their  having  hitherto  escaped 
your  lordship's  notice,  and  that  alone  will  account  for  their 
having  so  long  prevailed  ;  but  your  lordship  will  not,  for  this 
reason,  think  it  below  your  regard;  since,  however  ignoble  the 
jiarts  may  be  in  which  the  disease  is  first  engendered,  it  will  in 
time  be  sure  to  affect  the  whole  body. 

Tlie  subject,  indeed,  is  of  siich  impoi-tauce,  that  we  may  truly 
apply  to  it  those  words  of  Cicero,  in  his  first  book  of  laws  ;  — 
"Ad  reipublicae  formandas  et  stabilicndas  vires,  et  ad  sanau- 


dos  populos  omnis  pergit  oratio."  How  far  I  have  been  able 
to  succeed  in  the  execution  must  be  sulmiitted  to  your  lord- 
ship's candour.  I  hope  I  have  no  immodest  opinion  of  my  own 
abilities ;  but,  in  truth,  I  have  much  less  confidence  in  my  au- 
thority. Indeed,  the  highest  authority  is  necessary  to'  any 
degree  of  success  in  an  attempt  of  this  kind.  Permit  me,  there- 
foie,  my  lord,  to  fly  to  the  protection  of  the  highest  which  doth 
now  exist,  or  whidi  perhaps  ever  did  exist,  in  this  kingdom. 


This  great  sanction  is,  I  am  convinced,  alwavs  ready  to  sup- 
irt  what  really  tends  to  the  public  utilit\- :  if  I  fail,  therefore, 
'  ol)taiuing  the  honour  of  it,  I  shall  be  fully  satisfied  that  I  do 
not  deserve  it,  and  shall  sit  down  contented  with  the  merit  of  a 
good  intent ;  for  surely  there  is  some  praise  due  to  the  bare  de- 
sign of  doing  a  service  to  the  public.  Nor  can  my  enemies,  I 
think,  deny  that  I  am  entirely  disinterested  iu  my  endeavour, 
unless  they  sliould  discover  the  gratification  which  my  ambition 
finds  in  the  opportunity  of  this  address.  I  am,  with  the  most 
profound  respect,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  most  obedient,  most 
devoted,  humble  servant, 

Henry  FiELniNo, 
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PREFACE. 

There  is  nothing  so  much  talked  of  and  so  little 
understood  in  this  country  as  the  constitution.  It 
is  a  word  in  tlie  mouth  of  every  man:  and  yet,  when 
we  come  to  discourse  of  the  matter,  there  is  no  sub- 
ject on  which  our  ideas  are  more  confused  and  per- 
plexed. Some,  wlien  tliey  speak  of  the  constitution, 
confine  tlieir  notions  to  the  law ;  others  to  the  legis- 
lature ;  others,  again,  to  the  governing  or  executive 
part ;  and  many  there  are  who  jumble  all  these  to- 
gether in  one  idea.  One  error,  however,  is  com- 
mon to  them  all ;  for  all  seem  to  have  the  conception 
of  something  uniform  and  jiermanent,  as  if  the  con- 
stitution of  England  partook  rather  of  the  nature  of 
the  soil  than  of  the  climate,  and  was  as  fixed  and 
constant  as  the  former,  not  as  changing  and  variable 
as  the  latter. 

Now  in  this  word,  the  constitution,  are  included 
the  original  and  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom, 
from  whence  all  powers  are  derived,  and  by  which 
they  are  circumscribed  ;  all  legislative  and  executive 
authority  ;  all  those  municipal  provisions  which  are 
commonly  called  the  laws ;  and,  lastly,  the  customs, 
manners,  and  habits  of  the  people.  These,  joined 
together,  do,  I  apprehend,  from  the  political,  as  the 
several  members  of  the  body^  the  animal  economy, 
with  the  humours  and  habit,  compose  that  which  is 
called  the  natural  constitution. 

The  Greek  philosophy  will,  perhaps,  help  us  to  a 
better  idea  ;  for  neither  will  the  several  constituent 
parts,  nor  the  contexture  of  the  whole,  give  an  ade- 
quate notion  of  the  word.  By  the  constitution  is, 
indeed,  rather  meant  something  v/hich  results  from 
the  order  and  disposition  of  tlie  whole  ;  something 
resembling  that  harmony  for  which  the  Theban  in 
Plato's  Phfedo  contends  ;  which  he  calls  aopurov  n  xai 
a<rd//.a.Tov,  something  invincible  and  incorporeal.  For 
many  of  the  Greeks  imagined  the  soul  to  result  from 
the  K^ain;,  or  composition  of  the  parts  of  the  body, 
when  these  were  properly  tempered  together  ;  as 
harmony  doth  from  the  proper  composition  of  the 
several  parts  in  a  well-tuned  musical  instrument : 
In  the  same  manner,  from  the  disposition  of  the 
several  parts  in  a  state  arises  that  which  we  call  the 
constitution. 

In  this  disposition  the  laws  have  so  considerable 
a  share,  that,  as  no  man  can  perfectly  understand 
the  whole,  without  knowing  the  parts  of  which  it  is 
composed,  it  follows  that,  to  have  a  just  notion  of 
our  constitution,  without  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  laws,  is  impossible.  Without  this,  the  reading 
over  our  historians  may  afford  amusement,  but  Avill 
very  little  instruct  us  in  the  true  essentials  of  our 
constitution.  Nor  will  this  knowledge  alone  serve 
our  purpose.  The  mere  lawyer,  however  skilful  in 
his  pi-ofession,  who  is  not  versed  in  the  genius,  man- 
ners, and  habits  of  the  people,  makes  but  a  wretched 
politician.  Hence  the  historian,  who  is  ignorant  of 
our  law,  and  the  lawyer,  who  is  ignorant  of  our 
history,  have  agreed  in  that  common  error,  remarked 
above,  of  considering  our  constitution  as  something 
fixed  and  permanent ;  for  the  exterior  form  of 
government  (however  the  people  are  changed)  still, 
in  a  great  degree,  remains  what  it  was",  and  the 
same,  notwithstanding  all  its  alterations,  may  be 
said  of  the  law. 

To  explain  this  a  little  farther :  From  the  original 
of  the  lower  house  of  parliament  to  this  day,  the 
supreme  power  hath  been  vested  in  the  king  and  the 
two  houses  of  parliament.  These  two  houses  have, 
each  at  different  times,  carried  very  different  weights 
in  the  balance,  and  yet  the  form  of  government  re- 
mained still  one  and  the  same  :  so  hath  it  happened 
to  the  law  ;  the  same  courts  of  justice,  the  same  form 


of  trials,  &c.,  have  preserved  the  notion  of  identity, 
though,  in  real  truth,  the  present  governing  powers,  ■ 
and  the  present  legal  provisions,  bear  so  little  re- 
semblance to  those  of  our  ancestors  in  the  reign  of 
king  Jolni,  or  indeed  in  later  times,  that,  could 
any  lawyer  or  statesman  of  those  days  be  recalled  to 
life,  he  would  make,  I  believe,  a  very  indifferent 
figure  in  Westmiuster-halL,  or  in  any  of  the  parts 
there  adjacent. 

To  perceive  the  alterations  in  our  constitution 
doth,  in  fact,  require  a  pretty  just  knowledge  both 
of  the  people  and  of  the  laws  ;  for  either  of  these  may 
be  greatly  changed  without  producing  any  immedi- 
ate effect  on  the  other.  The  alterations  in  the  great 
wheels  of  state  above  mentioned,  which  are  so  visible 
in  our  historians,  are  not  noticed  in  our  laws,  as 
very  few  of  the  great  changes  in  the  law  have  fallen 
under  the  eye  of  our  historians. 

Many  of  both  kinds  have  appeared  in  our  consti- 
tution ;  but  I  shall  at  present  confine  myself  to  one 
only,  as  being  that  which  principally  relates  to  the 
subject  of  the  following  treatise. 

If  the  constitution,  as  I  have  above  asserted,  be  the 
result  of  the  disposition  of  the  several  parts  before 
mentioned,  it  follows  that  this  disposition  can  never 
be  altered  without  producing  a  proportional  change 
to  the  constitution.  "  If  the  soul,"  says  Simmias,  in 
Plato,  "  be  a  harmony  resulting  from  the  disposition 
of  the  corporeal  parts,  it  follows  that,  when  this  dis- 
position is  confounded,  and  the  body  is  torn  by 
diseases  or  other  evils,  the  soul  immediately  (what- 
ever be  her  divinity)  must  perish,"  This  will  be 
apparent  if  we  cast  our  eyes  a  moment  towards 
the  animal  economy  ;  and  it  is  no  less  true  in  the 
political. 

The  customs,  manners,  and  habits  of  the  people, 
do,  as  I  have  said,  form  one  part  of  the  political  con-  \ 
stitution  :  if  these  are  altered,  therefore,  this  must 
be  changed  likewise ;  and  here,  as  in  the  natural 
body,  the  disorder  of  any  part  will,  in  its  conse- 
quence, affect  the  whole. 

One  known  division  of  the  people  in  this  nation 
is  into  the  nobility,  the  gentry,  and  the  commonalty. 
What  alterations  have  happened  among  the  two 
former  of  these  I  shall  not  at  present  inquire  ;  but 
that  the  last,  in  their  customs,  manners,  and  habits, 
are  greatly  changed  from  what  they  were,  I  think  to 
make  apjiear. 

If  we  look  into  the  earliest  ages  we  shall  find  the 
condition  of  this  third  part  to  have  been  very  low 
and  mean.  The  highest  order  of  this  rank,  before 
the  Conquest,  were  those  tenants  in  socage  who 
held  their  lands  by  the  service  of  the  plough  ;  who, 
as  Lyttleton  tells  us,  "  were  to  come  with  their 
plough  for  certain  days  in  the  year,  to  plough  and 
sow  the  demesne  of  the  lords  ;"  as  the  villans,  saith  i 
the  same  author,  "  were  to  carry  and  recarry  the  ? 
dung  of  their  lord,  spread  it  upon  his  land,  and  to  per- 
form such-like  services." 

This  latter  was  rightly  accounted  a  slavish  tenure.  > 
The  villans  were  indeed  considered  in  law  as  a  kind  1 
of  chattel  belonging  to  their  masters  ;  for,  though 
these  had  not  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  them, 
nor  even  of  maiming  them  with  impunity,  yet  these 
villans  had  not  even  the  capacity  of  purchasing  lands 
or  goods  ;  but  the  lord,  on  such  purchase,  might  enter 
into  the  one,  and  seize  the  other  for  his  own  use. 
And  as  for  the  land  which  they  held  in  villenage, 
though  lord  Coke  says  it  was  not  only  held  at  the 
will  of  the  lord,  but  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
manor  ;  yet,  in  ancient  times,  if  the  lord  ejected 
them,  they  were  manifestly  without  remedy. 

And  as  to  the  former,  though  they  were  accounted 
freemen,   yet   were   they  obliged   to  swear  fealty  to 
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their  lord ;  and  though  Mr.  Rapin  be  mistaken 
when  he  says  they  could  not  alienate  the  land  (for 
before  the  statute  of  Magna  Charta,  chap.  32,  they 
could  have  given  or  sold  the  whole,  hut  without  any 
alteration  of  the  tenure),  yet  was  the  estate  of  these 
but  very  mean.  "  Though  they  are  called  freemen," 
says  lord  Coke,  "  yet  they  ploughed,  harrowed, 
reaped,  and  mowed,  &c.,  for  the  lord  ;"  and  Bracton, 
"  Dicuntur  socmanni  eo  quod  deputati  sunt  tantum- 
modo  ad  cidturam." 

Besides  such  as  were  bound  by  their  tenures  to 
the  service  of  agriculture,  the  number  of  freemen 
below  the  degree  of  gentry,  and  who  got  their  liveli- 
hood in  the  mercantile  or  mechanical  way,  was  very 
inconsiderable.  As  to  the  servants,  they  were  chiefly 
bound  by  tenure,  and  those  of  the  lower  sort  diSered 
very  little  from  slaves. 

That  this  estate  of  the  commonalty  is  greatly 
changed  is  apparent ;  and  to  this  alteration  many 
causes  in  subsequent  ages  have  contributed. 

First,  The  oath  of  fealty,  or  fidelity,  which  of  old 
time  was  administered  with  great  ceremony,  became 
afterwards  to  be  omitted  ;  and  though  this  fealty  still 
remained  incident  to  every  socage  tenure,  yet  the 
omission  pf  the  form  was  not  without  its  conse- 
quences ;  for,  as  lord  Coke  says,  speaking  of  homage, 
"  Prudent  antiquity  did,  for  the  more  solemnity  and 
better  memory  and  observation  of  that  which  is  to 
be  done,  express  substances  under  ceremonies." 

Secondly,  Whereas  in  the  ancient  tenures  the 
principal  reservation  was  of  personal  services  from 
the  inferior  tenants,  the  rent  being  generally  trifling, 
such  as  hens,  capons,  roses,  spurs,  hawks,  &c., 
afterwards  the  avarice  or  necessity  of  the  lords  in- 
cited them  to  convert  these  for  the  most  part  into 
money,  which  tended  greatly  to  weaken  the  power 
of  the  lord,  and  to  raise  the  freedom  and  independ- 
ency of  the  tenant. 

Thirdly,  The  dismembering  manors  by  leases  for 
years,  as  it  flowed  from  the  same  sources,  so  it  pro- 
duced the  same  effects.  These  were  probably  very 
rare  before  the  reign  of  Edward  I,,  at  which  time 
the  statute  of  Gloucester  secured  the  estate  of  this 
tenant. 

Fourthly,  The  estate  of  the  villain  or  copyhold 
seems  clearly,  as  I  have  said,  to  have  originally  been 
holden  only  at  the  will  of  the  lord  ;  but  the  law  was 
afterwards  altered,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
some  of  the  best  judges  were  of  opinion  that,  if  the 
copyholder  was  unlawfully  ejected  by  his  lord,  he 
should  have  an  action  of  trespass  against  him  at  the 
common  law. 

From  this  time  the  estate  of  the  copyholder 
(which,  as  Britton  tells  us,  was  formerly  a  base 
tenure)  began  to  grow  into  repute,  and,  though  still 
distinguished  in  some  privileges  from  a  freehold, 
became  the  possession  of  many  opulent  and  powerful 
persons. 

By  these  and  such  like  means  the  commonalty, 
by  degrees,  shook  off  their  vassalage,  and  became 
more  and  more  independent  on  their  superiors. 
Even  servants,  in  process  of  time,  acquired  a  state 
of  freedom  and  independency  unknoAvn  to  this  rank 
in  any  other  nation  ;  and  which,  as  the  law  now 
stands,  is  inconsistent  with  a  servile  condition. 

But  nothing  hath  wrought  such  an  alteration  in 
this  order  of  people  as  the  introduction  of  trade. 
This  hath  indeed  given  a  new  face  to  the  whole 
nation,  hath  in  a  great  measure  subverted  the 
former  state  of  affairs,  and  hath  almost  totally 
changed  the  manners,  customs,  and  habits  of  the 
people,  more  especially  of  the  lower  sort.  The  nar- 
rowness of  tlieir  fortune  is  changed  into  wealth,  the 
simplicity  of  their  manners  into  craft,  their  frugality 


into  luxury,  their  humility  into  pride,  and  their 
subjection  into  equality. 

The  philosopher,  perhaps,  will  think  this  a  bad 
exchange,  and  may  be  inclined  to  cry  out  with  the 
poet, 

Seevior  armis 

Luxuria  incubuit. 

Nullum  crimen  abest,  facinusque  libidiuis,  ex  quo 
Paupertas  llomaiia  peril. 

Again, 

Prima  peregrinos  obsctrtia  pi'cuuia  mores 
lutulit,  et  turpi  fregeruut  saecula  luxu 
Divitiae  molles. 

But  the  politician  finds  many  emoluments  to  com- 
pensate all  the  moral  evils  introduced  by  trade,  by 
which  the  grandeur  and  jiower  of  the  nation  is  car- 
ried to  a  pitch  that  it  could  never  otherwise  have 
reached  ;  arts  and  sciences  are  improved,  and  human 
life  is  embellished  with  every  ornament,  and  fur- 
nished with  every  comfort,  which  it  is  capable  of 
tasting. 

In  all  these  assertions  he  is  right ;  but  surely  he 
forgets  himself  a  little  when  he  joins  the  philoso- 
pher in  lamenting  the  introduction  of  luxury  as  a 
casual  evil ;  for,  as  riches  are  the  certain  consequence 
of  trade,  so  is  luxury  the  no  less  certain  consequence 
of  riches;  nay,  trade  and  luxury  do  indeed  support 
each  other ;  and  this  latter,  in  its  turn,  becomes  as 
useful  to  trade  as  trade  had  been  before  to  the  sup- 
port of  luxury. 

To  prevent  this  consequence  therefore  of  a  flou- 
rishing commerce  is  totally  to  change  the  nature  of 
things,  and  to  separate  the  effect  from  the  cause. 
A  matter  as  impossible  in  the  political  body  as  in 
the  natural.  Vices  and  diseases,  with  like  physical 
necessity,  arise  from  certain  habits  in  both  ;  and  to 
restrain  and  palliate  the  evil  consequences  is  all 
that  lies  within  the  reach  of  art.  How  far  it  is  the 
business  of  the  politician  to  interfere  in  the  case  of 
luxury,  we  have  attempted  to  show  in  the  following 
treatise. 

Now,  to  conceive  that  so  great  a  change  as  this  in 
the  people  should  produce  no  change  in  the  consti- 
tution, is  to  discover,  I  think,  as  great  ignorance  as 
would  appear  in  the  physician  who  should  assert 
that  the  whole  state  of  the  blood  may  be  entirely 
altered  from  poor  to  rich,  from  cool  to  inflamed, 
without  producing  any  alteration  in  the  constitution 
of  the  man. 

To  put  this  in  the  clearest  light :  there  appear  to 
me  to  be  four  sorts  of  political  power  ;  that  of  bodily 
strength,  that  of  the  mind,  the  power  of  the  purse, 
and  the  power  of  the  sword.  Under  the  second  of 
these  divisions  may  be  ranged  all  the  art  of  the  legis- 
lator and  politician,  all  the  power  of  laws  and  govern- 
ment. These  do  constitute  the  civil  power ;  and  a 
state  may  then  be  said  to  be  in  good  order  when  all 
the  other  powers  are  subservient  to  this ;  when  they 
own  its  superior  excellence  and  energy,  pay  it  a 
ready  obedience,  and  all  unite  in  support  of  its  rule. 

But  so  far  are  these  powers  from  paying  such 
voluntary  submission,  that  they  are  all  extremely  apt 
to  rebel,  and  to  assert  their  own  superiority  ;  but 
none  is  more  rebellious  in  its  nature,  or  more  diffi- 
cult to  be  governed,  than  that  of  the  purse  or  money. 
Self-opinion,  arrogance,  insolence,  and  impatience  of 
rule,  are  its  almost  inseparable  companions. 

Now,  if  these  assertions  are  true,  what  an  immense 
accession  of  this  power  hath  accrued  to  the  com- 
monalty by  the  increase  of  trade ;  for  though  the 
other  orders  have  acquired  an  addition  by  the  same 
means,  yet  this  is  not  in  the  same  proportion,  as 
every  reader,  who  will  revolve  the  proposition  but 
a  moment  in  his  own  mind,  must  be  satisfied. 
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And  what  may  we  hence  conclude  1  Is  that  civil 
power,  which  was  adapted  to  the  government  of 
this  order  of  people  in  that  state  in  which  they  were 
at  the  conquest,  capable  of  ruliiii^  them  in  their  pre- 
sent situation?  Hatli  this  civil  power  kept  equal 
pace  with  them  in  the  increase  of  its  force,  or  hath 
it  not  rather,  by  the  remissness  of  the  magistrate, 
lost  much  of  its  ancient  energy  ]  Where  is  now  that 
power  of  the  sheriff  which  could  formerly  awaken 
and  arm  a  whole  county  in  an  instant"?  where  is 
that  posse  comitattis  which  attended  at  his  beck '? 
What  is  become  of  the  constitutions  of  Alfred,  which 
the  reader  will  find  set  forth  at  large  in  the  follow- 
ing treatise  ?  what  of  the  ancient  conservators  of 
the  peace?  Have  the  justices,  on  whom  this  whole 
power  devolves,  an  authority  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose %  In  some  counties,  perhaps,  you  may  find  an 
overgrown  tyrant,  who  lords  it  over  his  neighbours 
and  tenants  with  despotic  sway,  and  who  is  as 
regardless  of  the  law  as  he  is  ignorant  of  it ;  but  as 
to  the  magistrate  of  a  less  fortune  and  more  know- 
ledge, every  riotous  independent  butcher  or  baker, 
with  two  or  three  thousand  pounds  in  his  pocket, 
laughs  at  his  power,  and  every  pettifogger  makes 
liira  tremble. 

It  is  a  common  and  popular  complaint  that  the 
justices  of  peace  have  already  too  much  power.  In- 
deed, a  very  little  is  too  much  if  it  be  abused  ;  but,  in 
truth,  this  complaint  proceeds  from  a  mistake  of  busi- 
ness for  power  :  the  business  of  the  justice  is  indeed 
multiplied  by  a  great  number  of  statutes  ;  but  I  know 
not  of  any  (the  riot-act  perhaps  excepted)  which  hath 
at  all  enlarged  his  power.  And  what  the  force  of 
that  act  is,  and  how  able  the  magistrate  is  by  means 
of  the  civil  power  alone  to  execute  it  in  any  popu- 
lar commotion,  I  have  myself  experienced.  But 
when  a  mob  of  chairmen  or  servants,  or  a  gang  of 
thieves  and  sharpers,  are  almost  too  big  for  the  civil 
authority  to  suppress,  what  must  be  the  case  in  a 
seditious  tumult,  or  general  riot  of  the  people  '? 

From  what  hath  been  said  I  may,  I  think,  con- 
clude that  the  constitution  of  this  country  is  altered 
from  its  ancient  state. 

2dly.  That  the  power  of  the  commonalty  hath  re- 
ceived an  immense  addition  ;  and  that  the  civil  power, 
having  not  increased,  but  decreased,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, is  not  able  to  govern  them. 

What  may  and  must  be  the  consequences  of  this, 
as  well  as  what  remedy  can  be  applied  to  it,  I  leave 
to  the  consideration  of  others  :  I  have  proceeded  far 
enough  already  on  the  subject  to  draw  sufficient  ill- 
will  on  myself  from  unmeaning  or  ill-meaning  peo- 
ple, who  either  do  not  foresee  the  mischievous  tend- 
ency of  a  total  relaxation  of  government,  or  who 
have  some  private  wicked  purpose  to  effect  from 
public  confusion. 

In  plain  truth,  the  principal  design  of  this  whole 
•work  is  to  rouse  the  civil  power  from  its  present 
lethargic  state.  A  design  which  alike  opposes  those 
wild  notions  of  liberty  that  are  inconsistent  with  all 
government,  aud  those  pernicious  schemes  of  govern- 
ment which  are  destructive  of  true  liberty.  How- 
ever contrary  indeed  these  principles  may  seem  to 
each  other,  they  have  both  the  same  common  inte- 
rest ;  or,  rather,  the  former  are  the  wretched  tools  of 
the  latter  ;  for  anarchy  is  almost  sure  to  end  in  some 
kind  of  tyranny. 

Dr.  Middleton,  in  his  Life  of  Cicero,  hath  a  fine 
observation  to  my  present  purpose,  with  which  I  will 
conclude  this  preface. 

"  From  the  raileries  of  the  Romans,"  says  he, 
"  on  the  barbarity  and  misery  of  our  islayid,  one  can- 
not help  reflecting  on  the  surprising  fate  and  revolu- 
tions of  kmgdoms;  hu>v  Rome,   once  the  mistress  of 


I  the  world,  the  seat  of  arts,  empire,  and  glory,  no'.V 
]  lies  sunk  in  sloth,  ignorance,  and  poverty  ;  enslaved 
to  the  most  cruel,  as  well  as  to  the  most  contemptible, 
of  tyrants,  superstition,  and  reliyious  imposture  • 
wliile  this  remote  country,  anciently  the  jest  and 
contempt  of  the  p)oUte  Romans,  is  become  the  happy 
seat  of  liberty,  plenty,  and  letters,  flourishing  in  all 
the  arts  and  refinements  of  civil  life,  yet  running, 
perhaps,  the  same  coiu-se  which  Rome  itself  had  run 
before  it ;  from  virtuous  industry  to  wealth  ;  from 
wealth  to  luxury ;  from  luxury  to  an  impatience  of 
discipline  and  corruption  of  morals ;  till,  by  a  total 
degeneracy  and  loss  of  virtue,  being  grown  ripe  for 
destruction,  it  falls  a  prey  at  last  to  some  hardy  op- 
pressor, and,  with  the  loss  of  liberty,  losing  every- 
thing else  that  is  valuable,  sinks  gradually  again  into 
its  oriurinal  barbarism." 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  great  increase  of  robberies  within  these  few 
years  is  an  evil  which  to  me  appears  to  deserve  some 
attention ;  and  the  rather  as  it  seems  (though  al- 
ready become  so  flagrant)  not  yet  to  have  arrived  to 
that  height  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  which  it  is 
likely  to  attain ;  for  diseases  in  the  political,  as  in 
the  natural  body,  seldom  fail  going  on  to  their  crisis, 
especially  when  nourished  and  encouraged  by  faults 
in  the  constitution.  In  fact,  I  make  no  doubt  but 
that  the  streets  of  this  town,  and  the  roads  leading 
to  it,  will  shortly  be  impassable  without  the  utmost 
hazard  ;  nor  are  we  threatened  with  seeing  less  dan- 
gerous gangs  of  rogues  among  us  than  those  which 
the  Italians  call  the  banditti. 

Should  this  ever  happen  to  be  the  case,  we  shall 
have  sufficient  reason  to  lament  that  remissness  by 
which  this  evil  was  suffered  to  grow  to  so  great  a 
height.  All  distempers,  if  I  may  once  more  resume 
the  allusion,  the  sooner  they  are  O]iposed,  admit  of 
the  easier  and  the  safer  cure.  The  great  difficulty  of 
extirpating  desperate  gangs  of  robbers,  when  once 
collected  into  a  body,  appears  from  our  own  history 
in  former  times.  France  hath  given  us  a  later  ex. 
ample  in  the  long  reign  of  Cartouche  and  his  ban- 
ditti ;  and  this  under  an  absolute  monarchy,  which 
affords  much  more  speedy  and  efficacious  remedies 
against  these  political  disorders  than  can  be  admi- 
nistered in  a  free  state,  whose  forms  of  correction  are 
extremely  slow  and  uncertain,  and  whose  punish- 
ments are  the  mildest  and  the  most  void  of  terror  of 
any  other  in  the  known  world. 

For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  help  regarding  these 
depredations  in  a  most  serious  light ;  nor  can  I  help 
wondering  that  a  nation  so  jealous  of  her  liberties, 
that  from  the  slightest  cause,  and  often  without  any 
cause  at  all,  we  are  always  murmuring  at  our  supe- 
riors, should  tamely  and  cjuietly  support  the  invasion 
of  her  properties  by  a  few  of  the  lowest  and  vilest 
among  us:  doth  not  this  situation  in  reality  level 
us  with  the  most  enslaved  countries  1  If  I  am  to  be 
assaulted,  and  pillaged,  and  plundered;  if  I  cnu 
neither  sleep  in  my  own  house,  nor  walk  the  streets, 
nor  travel  in  safety ;  is  not  my  condition  almost 
equally  bad  whether  a  licensed  or  unlicensed  rogue, 
a  dragoon  or  a  robber,  be  the  person  who  assaults 
and  plunders  me  ?  The  only  difference  which  I  can 
perceive  is,  that  the  latter  evil  appears  to  be  more 
easy  to  remove. 

If  this  be,  as  I  clearly  think  it  is,  the  case,  surelj'' 
there  are  few  matters  of  more  general  concern  than 
to  put  an  immediate  end  to  these  outrages,  which  are 
already  become  so  notorious,  and  which,  as  I  have 
observed,  seem  to  threaten  us  with  such  a  dangerous 
increase.  What  indeed  may  not  the  public  appre- 
hend, when  they  are  informed,  as  an  unqiiestionable 
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fact,  that  there  are  at  this  time  a  great  gang  of  rogues, 
whose  number  falls  little  short  of  a  hundred,  who  are 
incorporated  in  one  body,  have  officers  and  a  trea- 
sury, and  have  reduced  theft  and  robbery  into  a  re- 
gular system  1  There  are  of  this  society  men  who 
appear  in  all  disguises  and  mix  in  most  companies. 
Nor  are  they  better  versed  in  every  art  of  cheating, 
thieving,  and  robbing,  than  they  are  armed  with  every 
method  of  evading  the  law,  if  they  should  ever  be 
discovered,  and  an  attempt  made  to  bring  them  to 
justice.  Here,  if  they  fail  in  rescuing  the  prisoner, 
or  (which  seldom  happens)  in  bribing  or  deterring  the 
prosecutor,  they  have  for  their  last  resource  some  rot- 
ten members  of  the  law  to  forge  a  defence  for  them,  and 
a  great  number  of  false  witnesses  ready  to  support  it. 
Having  seen  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  all  this, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  it  high  time  to  put  some  stop  to 
the  farther  progress  of  such  impudent  and  audacious 
insults,  not  only  on  the  properties  of  the  subject,  but 
on  the  national  justice,  and  on  the  laws  themselves. 
The  means  of  accomplishing  this  (the  best  Avhich 
suggest  themselves  to  me)  I  shall  submit  to  the  pub- 
lic consideration,  after  having  first  inquired  into  the 
causes  of  the  present  growth  of  this  evil,  and  whence 
we  have  great  reason  to  apprehend  its  farther  in- 
crease. Some  of  these  I  am  too  well  versed  in  the 
affairs  of  this  world  to  expect  to  see  removed ;  but 
there  are  others  which,  without  being  over  sanguine, 
we  may  hope  to  remedy  ;  and  thus  perhaps  one  ill 
consequence,  at  least,  of  the  more  stubborn  political 
diseases  may  cease. 

SECTION  I. 

Of  too  frequent  and  expensive  diversions  among  the  lower 
kind  of  people. 
First,  then,  1  think  that  the  vast  torrent  of  luxury 
which  of  late  years  hath  poured  itself  into  this  na- 
tion hath  greatly  contributed  to  produce,  among 
many  others,  the  mischief  I  here  complain  of.  I  am 
not  here  to  satirise  the  great,  among  whom  luxury  is 
probably  rather  a  moral  than  a  political  evil.  But 
vices  no  more  than  diseases  will  stop  with  them  ;  for 
bad  habits  are  as  infectious  by  example  as  the  plague 
itself  by  contact.  In  free  countries,  at  least,  it  is  a 
branch  of  liberty  claimed  by  the  people  to  be  as 
wicked  and  as  profligate  as  their  superiors.  Thus, 
while  the  nobleman  will  emulate  the  grandeur  of  a 
prince,  and  the  gentleman  will  aspire  to  the  proper 
state  of  the  nobleman,  the  tradesman  steps  from  be- 
hind his  counter  into  the  vacant  place  of  the  gentle- 
man. Nor  doth  the  confusion  end  here  ;  it  reaches 
the  very  dregs  of  the  people,  who,  aspiring  still  to  a 
degree  beyond  that  which  belongs  to  them,  and  not 
being  able  by  the  fruits  of  honest  labour  to  support 
the  state  which  they  affect,  they  disdain  the  wages  to 
which  their  industry  would  entitle  them  ;  and,  aban- 
doning themselves  to  idleness,  the  more  simple  and 
poor-spirited  betake  themselves  to  a  state  of  starving 
and  beggary,  while  those  of  more  art  and  courage 
become  thieves,  sharpers,  and  robbers. 

Could  luxury  be  confined  to  the  palaces  of  the 
great,  the  society  would  not,  perhaps,  be  much  af- 
fected with  it ;  at  least  the  mischiefs  which  I  am 
now  intending  to  obviate  can  never  be  the  conse- 
quence. For  though,  perhaps,  there  is  not  more  of 
real  virtue  in  the  higher  state,  yet  the  sense  of  ho- 
nour is  there  more  general  and  prevalent.  But  there 
is  a  much  stronger  reason.  The  means  bear  no 
probable  proportion  to  the  end  ;  for  the  loss  of  thou- 
sands, or  of  a  great  estate,  is  not  to  be  relieved  or 
supplied  by  any  means  of  common  theft  or  robbery. 
With  regard  to  such  evils,  therefore,  the  legislature 
might  be  justified  in  leaving  the  punishment,  as  well 
as  the  pernicious  consequence,  to  end  in  the  misery, 


distress,  and  sometimes  utter  ruin,  of  a  private 
family.  But  when  this  vice  descends  downward  to 
the  tradesman,  the  mechanic,  and  the  labourer,  it  is 
certain  to  engender  many  political  mischiefs,  and 
among  the  rest  it  is  most  evidently  the  parent  of 
theft  and  robbery,  to  which  not  only  the  motive  of 
want  but  of  shame  conduces  ;  for  there  is  no  greater 
degree  of  shame  than  the  tradesman  generally  feels 
at  the  fust  inability  to  make  his  regular  payments  ; 
nor  is  there  any  difficulty  which  he  would  not  under- 
go to  avoid  it.  Here  then  the  highway  promises, 
and  hath,  I  doubt  not,  often  given,  relief.  Nay,  I 
remember  very  lately  a  highwayman  who  confessed 
several  robberies  before  me,  his  motive  to  which,  he 
assured  me  (and  so  it  appeared),  was  to  pay  a  bill 
that  was  shortly  to  become  due.  In  this  case,  there- 
fore, the  public  becomes  interested,  and  consequently 
the  legislature  is  obliged  to  interpose. 

To  give  a  final  blow  to  luxury  by  any  general 
prohibition,  if  it  would  be  advisable,  is  by  no  means 
possible.  To  say  the  truth,  bad  habits  in  the  body 
politic,  especially  if  of  any  duration,  are  seldom  to 
be  wholly  eradicated.  Palliatives  alone  are  to  be  ap- 
plied ;  and  these  too  in  a  free  constitution  must  be 
of  the  gentlest  kind,  and  as  much  as  possible  adapted 
to  the  taste  and  genius  of  the  people. 

The  gentlest  method  which  I  know,  and  at  the 
same  time  perhaps  one  of  the  most  effectual,  of  stop- 
ping the  progress  of  vice,  is  by  removing  the  tempt- 
ation. Now,  the  two  great  motives  to  luxury  in  the 
mind  of  men  are  vanity  and  voluptuousness.  The 
former  of  these  operates  but  little  in  this  regard  with 
the  lower  order  of  people.  I  do  not  mean  that  they 
have  less  of  this  passion  than  their  betters  ;  but  the 
apparent  impossibility  of  gratifying  it  this  way  deters 
them,  and  diverts  at  least  this  passion  into  another 
channel ;  for  we  find  it  puts  them  rather  on  vying 
with  each  other  in  the  reputation  of  wealth  than  in 
the  outward  appearance  of  show  and  grandeur.  Volup- 
tuousness, or  the  love  of  pleasure,  is  that  alone  which 
leads  them  into  luxury.  Here,  then,  the  temptation 
is  with  all  possible  care  to  be  vvithdrawTi  from  them. 

Now,  what  greater  temptation  can  there  be  to  vo- 
luptuousness than  a  place  where  every  sense  and 
appetite  of  which  it  is  compounded  are  fed  and  de- 
lighted ;  where  the  eyes  are  feasted  with  show,  and 
the  ears  with  music,  and  where  gluttony  and  drunk- 
enness are  allured  by  every  kind  of  dainty ;  nay, 
where  the  finest  women  are  exposed  to  view,  and 
where  the  meanest  person  who  can  dress  himself 
clean  may  in  some  degree  mix  with  his  betters, 
and  thus  perhaps  satisfy  his  vanity  as  well  as  his 
love  of  pleasure "? 

It  may  possibly  be  said  that  these  diversions  are 
cheap :  I  answer  that  is  one  objection  I  have  to 
them ;  was  the  price  as  high  as  that  of  a  ridotto 
or  an  opera,  it  would,  like  these  diversions,  be  con- 
fined to  the  higher  people  only  ;  besides,  the  cheap- 
ness is  really  a  delusion.  Unthinking  men  are  often 
deceived  into  expense,  as  I  once  knew  an  honest 
gentleman,  who  carried  his  wife  and  two  daughters 
to  a  masquerade,  being  told  that  he  could  have  four 
tickets  for  four  guineas  ;  but  found  afterwards  that, 
in  dresses,  masques,  chairs,  &c.,  the  night's  enter- 
tainment cost  him  almost  twelve.  I  am  convinced 
that  many  thousands  of  honest  tradesmen  have  found 
their  expenses  exceed  their  computation  in  a  much 
greater  proportion.  And  the  sum  of  seven  or  eight 
shillings  (which  is  a  very  moderate  allowance  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  smallest  family)  repeated, 
once  or  twice  a-week  through  a  summer,  will  make 
too  large  a  deduction  from  the  reasonable  profits  of 
any  low  mechanic. 

Besides  the  actual  expense  in  attending  these  places 
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of  pleasure,  the  loss  of  time  and  neglect  of  business 
are  consequences  which  the  inferior  tradesman  can 
by  no  means  support.  To  be  born  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  consume  the  fruits  of  the  earth  is  the 
privilege  (if  it  may  be  really  called  a  privilege)  of 
Tery  few.  The  greater  part  of  mankind  must  sweat 
hard  to  produce  them,  or  society  will  no  longer  an- 
swer the  purposes  for  which  it  was  ordained.  Six 
days  shalt  thou  labour  was  the  positive  command  of 
God  in  his  own  republic.  A  severity,  however, 
Avhich  the  divine  wisdom  was  pleased  somewhat  to 
relax,  and  ajipointed  certain  times  of  rest  and  re- 
creation for  his  people.  Such  were  the  feast  of  the 
iinleavened  bread,  the  feast  of  the  weeks,  and  the 
feast  of  the  tabernacles.  On  which  occasions  it  is 
Avritten,  Thou  shalt  rejoice  before  the  Lord  thy  God, 
thou,  and  thy  son,  and  thy  daughter,  and  thy  servant, 
and  thy  nuiid,  and  the  Levite  that  is  u'lthin  thy  yatcs, 
and  the  strunycr,  and  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow.* 

All  other  nations  have  imitated  this  divine  insti- 
tution. It  is  true,  among  the  Greeks,  arising  from 
the  nature  of  their  superstition,  there  were  many 
festivals ;  yet  scarce  any  of  these  were  universal,  and 
few  attended  with  any  other  than  religious  cere- 
monies.f  The  Roman  calender  is  thinner  strewed 
with  these  seasons  of  idleness.  Indeed  there  seems 
to  have  been  one  only  kind  of  universal  sport  and 
revelling  amongst  them,  which  they  called  the  Sa- 
turnalia, when  much  too  great  indulgence  was  given 
to  all  kinds  of  licentiovisness.  Public  scenes  of 
rendezvous  they  had  none.  As  to  the  Grecian 
women,  it  is  well  known  they  were  almost  entirely 
confined  to  their  own  houses  ;  where  the  very  enter- 
tainment of  their  finest  ladies  was  only  works  of 
the  finer  sort.  And  the  Romans  by  the  Orchian 
law,  which  was  made  among  many  others  for  the 
suppression  of  luxury,  and  was  published  in  the 
third  year  from  Cato's  censorship,  thought  proper  to 
limit  the  number  of  persons  who  were  to  assemble 
even  at  any  private  feast. J  Nay,  the  exhibitions  of 
the  theatre  were  suffered  only  at  particular  seasons, 
and  on  holidays. 

Nor  are  our  own  laws  silent  on  this  head,  with 
regard  at  least  to  the  lowest  sort  of  people,  whose 
diversions  have  been  confined  to  certain  stated  times. 
Mr.  Pulton,§  speaking  of  those  games  and  assem- 
blies of  the  people  which  are  lawful,  says  that  they 
are  lawful  at  certain  places  and  seasons  of  the  year, 
allowed  by  old  and  ancient  customs.  The  statute 
of  Henry  VIII. ||  goes  farther,  and  expressly  enacts 
that  no  manner  of  artificer  or  craftsman,  of  any 
handicraft  or  occupation,  husbandman,  apprentice, 
&c.,  shall  play  at  the  tables,  tennis,  dice,  cards, 
bowls,  &c.,  out  of  Christmas,  under  the  penalty  of  20s. 

Thus  we  find  that  by  divine  as  well  as  human 
institution,  as  well  by  our  own  laws  as  those  of  other 
countries,  the  diversions  of  the  people  have  been 
limited  and  restrained  to  certain  seasons ;  under 
which  limitations,  Seneca  calls  these  diversions  the 
necessary  temperament  of  labour.  "  Some  remis- 
sion," says  he,  "  must  be  given  to  our  minds,  which 
will  spring  up  the  better  and  more  brisk  from  rest. 
It  is  with  the  mind  as  with  a  fruitful  field,  whose 
fertility  will  be  exhausted  if  we  give  it  no  intermis- 
sion. The  same  will  accrue  to  the  mind  by  inces- 
sant labours,  whereas  both  from   gentle  remission 

*  Exod.  chap,  xxxiv. ;  Dent.  chap.  xvi. 

t  The  goils,  says  Plato,  pitying  the  lal-.niious  condition  to 
wUicli  men  were  horn,  appointed  holy  riles  to  themselves  as 
\IT^^  °{  ''"'*  '"!  'T'en;  and  gave  them" the  Muses,  witli  Apollo 
V,l\  if?""  "''"'i  "•'«<^'>"«'  to  'issist  in  the  celebrations,  &c. 

+  AT^'       "•  ^'-  ^^''  '■''i't-  Ficini. 

X  Macrob.  Saturnal.,  lib.  it.  c.  xiii.  Notc-Tliis  Riot  Act 
passed  in  one  of  the  freest  ages  of  the  Roman  republic. 

§  Ue  Pace,  fol.  25.  ||  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  ,x. 


will  acquire  strength.  From  constant  labour  arises 
a  certain  dulness  and  lauguor  of  the  sjiirits ;  nor 
would  men  with  such  eagerness  affect  them  if  sport 
or  merriment  had  not  a  certain  natural  sweetness 
inherent  in  theuiselves  ;  the  frequent  use  of  which 
however  will  destroy  all  gravity  and  force  in  our 
minds.  Sleep  is  necessary  to  our  refreshment,  but 
if  this  be  contmued  night  and  day  it  will  become 
death.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  re- 
mission of  anything  and  its  dissolution.  LaM'givers, 
therefore,  instituted  certain  holidays,  that  the  people 
might  be  compelled  by  law  to  merriment,  inter- 
posing this  as  a  necessary  temperament  to  their 
labours."* 

Thus  the  Greek  and  Latin  philosophers,  though 
they  derive  the  institution  differently,  the  one  al- 
leging a  divine  and  the  other  a  human  original,  both 
agree  that  a  necessary  relaxation  from  labour  was 
the  only  end  for  which  diversion  was  invented  and 
allowed  to  the  people.  This  institution,  as  the 
former  of  these  great  writers  tells  us,  was  grossly 
perverted  even  in  his  time  :  but  surely  neither  then, 
nor  in  any  age  or  nation  until  now,  was  this  per- 
version carried  to  so  scandalous  an  excess  as  it  is 
at  present  in  this  kingdom,  and  especially  in  and 
near  the  metropolis,  where  the  places  of  pleasure 
are  almost  become  numberless  ;  for,  besides  those 
great  scenes  of  rendezvous,  where  the  nobleman  and 
his  tailor,  the  lady  of  quality  and  her  tirewoman, 
meet  together  and  form  one  common  assembly,  what 
an  immense  variety  of  places  have  this  town  and  its 
neighbourhood  set  apart  for  the  amusement  of  the 
lowest  order  of  the  people  ;  and  where  the  master 
of  the  house,  or  wells,  or  garden,  may  be  said  to 
angle  only  in  the  kennels,  where,  baiting  with  the 
vilest  materials,  he  catches  only  the  thoughtless  and 
tasteless  rabble  !  These  are  carried  on,  not  on  a 
single  day,  or  in  a  single  week,  but  all  of  them 
during  half,  and  some  during  the  whole  year. 

If  the  computation  was  made  of  the  money  ex- 
pended in  these  temples  of  idleness  by  the  artificer, 
the  handicraft,  the  apprentice,  and  even  the  common 
labourer,  the  sum  would  appear  excessive  ;  but, 
without  putting  myself  to  that  trouble,  I  believe  the 
reader  will  permit  me  to  conclude  that  it  is  much 
greater  than  such  persons  can  or  ought  to  afford  ; 
especially  as  idleness,  its  necessary  attendant,  adds 
greatly  to  the  debtor's  side  in  the  account,  and  that 
the  necessary  consequence  must  be  ruin  to  many, 
who,  from  being  useful  members  of  the  society,  will 
become  a  heavy  burden  or  absolute  nuisance  to  the 
public.  It  being  indeed  a  certain  method  to  fill  the 
streets  with  beggars,  and  the  gaols  with  debtors  and 
thieves. 

That  this  branch  of  luxury  hath  grown  to  its  pre- 
sent height  is  owing  partly  to  a  defect  in  the  laws ; 
and  this  defect  may,  with  great  decency  and  respect 
to  the  legislature,  be  very  truly  imputed  to  the  re- 
cency of  the  evil ;  for,  as  our  ancestors  knew  it  not, 
they  may  be  well  excused  for  not  having  foreseen 
and  guarded  against  it.  If  therefore  it  should  seem 
now  necessary  to  be  retrenched,  a  new  law  will,  I 
apprehend,  be  necessary  for  that  purpose  ;  the 
powers  of  the  magistrate  being  scarce  extensive 
enough,  under  any  provision  extant,  to  destroy  a 
hydra  now  become  so  pregnant  and  dangerous. 
And  it  would  be  too  dangerous,  as  well  as  too  in- 
vidious a  task,  to  oppose  the  mart  humours  of  tlie 
populace  by  the  force  of  any  doubtful  obsolete  law, 
which,  as  I  have  hinted  before,  could  not  have  been 
directly  levelled  at  a  vice  which  did  not  exist  at  the 
time  when  the  law  was  made. 

But  while  1   am  recommending  some  restraint  of 

*  Sen.  De  Tranquill.  Aiii:i;i,  p.  107,  edit.  Lips. 
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this  branch  of  luxury,  which  surely  appears  to  be 
necessary,  I  would  be  understood  to  aim  at  the  re- 
treuchmeut  only,  not  at  the  extirpation,  of  diversion ; 
nay,  and  in  this  restraint  I  confine  myself  entirely 
to  the  lower  order  of  peojjle.  Pleasure  always  hath 
been,  and  always  will  be,  the  principal  business  of 
persons  of  fashion  and  fortune,  and  more  especially 
of  the  ladies,  for  whom  I  have  infinitely  too  great 
an  honour  and  respect  to  rob  them  of  any  their 
least  amusement.  Let  them  have  their  plays, 
operas,  and  oratorios  ;  their  masquerades  and  ri- 
dottos  ;  their  assemblies,  drums,  routs,  riots,  and 
hurricanes ;  their  Ranelagh  and  Vauxhall  ;  their 
Bath,  Tunbridge,  Bristol,  Scarborough,  and  Chel- 
tenham ;  and  let  them  have  their  beaux  and  danglers 
to  attend  them  at  all  these  ;  it  is  the  only  use  for 
which  such  beaux  are  fit ;  and  I  have  seen,  in  the 
course  of  my  life,  that  it  is  the  only  one  to  which, 
by  sensible  women,  they  are  applied. 

In  diversions,  as  in  many  other  particulars,  the 
upper  part  of  life  is  distinguished  from  the  lower. 
Let  the  great  therefore  answer  for  the  employment 
of  their  time  to  themselves,  or  to  their  spiritual 
governors.  The  society  will  receive  some  temporal 
advantage  from  their  luxury.  The  more  toys  which 
children  of  all  ages  consume,  the  brisker  will  be  the  cir- 
culation of  money,  and  the  greater  the  increase  of  trade. 

The  business  of  the  politician  is  only  to  prevent 
the  contagion  from  spreading  to  the  useful  part  of 
mankind,  the  EninONON  nE*TK02  rEN02;*  and 
this  is  the  business  of  persons  of  fasliion  and  fortune 
too,  in  order  that  the  labour  and  industry  of  the  rest 
may  administer  to  their  pleasures,  and  furnish  them 
with  the  means  of  luxury.  To  the  upper  part  of 
mankind  time  is  an  enemy,  and  (as  thej'  themselves 
often  confess)  their  chief  labour  is  to  kill  it ;  where- 
as, with  the  others,  time  and  money  are  almost  sy- 
nonymous ;  and,  as  they  have  very  little  of  each  to 
spare,  it  becomes  the  legislature,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  suppress  all  temptations  whereby  they  may 
be  induced  too  profusely  to  squander  either  the  one 
or  the  other,  since  all  such  profusion  must  be  re- 
paired at  the  cost  of  the  public. 

Such  places  of  pleasure,  therefore,  as  are  totally 
set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  great  world,  I  meddle 
not  with.  And  though  Ranelagh  and  Vauxhall,  by 
reason  of  their  price,  are  not  entirely  appropriated 
to  the  people  of  fashion,  yet  they  are  seldom  fre- 
quented by  any  below  the  middle  rank  ;  and  a  strict 
regard  to  decency  is  preserved  in  them  both.  But 
surely  two  such  places  are  sufficient  to  contain  all 
those  who  have  any  title  to  spend  their  time  in  this 
idle,  though  otherwise  innocent,  way.  Nor  should 
such  a  fashion  be  allowed  to  spread  into  every  village 
round  London,  and  by  degrees  all  over  the  kingdom; 
by  which  means  not  only  idleness,  but  all  kinds  of 
immorality,  will  be  encouraged. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  head  without  mentioning  a 
notorious  nuisance  which  hath  lately  arisen  in  this 
town  :  I  mean  those  balls  where  men  and  women  of 
loose  reputation  meet  in  disguised  habits.  As  to 
the  masquerade  in  the  Haymarket,  I  have  nothing 
to  say  ;  I  really  think  it  a  silly  rather  than  a  vicious 
entertainment ;  but  the  case  is  very  different  with 
these  inferior  masquerades,  for  these  are  indeed  no 
other  than  the  temples  of  drunkenness,  lewdness, 
and  all  kind  of  debauchery. 

SECTION   II. 

Of  drunkenness,  a  second  consequence  of  luxury  among  tfie 
vulgar. 

But  the  expense  of  money  and  loss   of  time,  with 

their  certain  consequences,  are  not  the   only  evils 

•  Plato. 


I  which  attend  the  luxury  of  the  vulgar  ;  drunkenness 
is  almost  inseparably  annexed  to  the  pleasures  of 
such  people  :  a  vice  by  no  means  to  be  construed  as 
a  spiritual  offence  alone,  since  so  many  temporal 
mischiefs  arise  from  it ;  amongst  which  are  very  fre- 
quently robbery  and  murder  itself. 

I  do  not  know  a  more  excellent  institution  than 
that  of  Pittacus,  mentioned  by  Aristotle  in  his  Poli- 
tics ;*  by  which  a  blow  given  by  a  drunken  man 
was  more  severely  punished  than  if  it  had  been 
given  by  one  that  was  sober  ;  "  for  Pittacus,"  says 
Aristotle,  "  considered  the  utility  of  the  public  (as 
drunken  men  are  more  apt  to  strike),  and  not  the 
excuse  which  might  otherwise  be  allowed  to  their 
drunkenness."  And  so  far  both  the  civil  law  and  our 
own  have  followed  this  institution,  that  neither  have 
admitted  drunkenness  to  be  an  excuse  for  any  crime. 

This  odious  vice  (indeed  the  parent  of  all  others), 
as  history  informs  us,  was  first  introduced  into  this 
kingdom  by  the  Danes,  and  with  very  mischievous 
effects.  "Wherefore  that  excellent  prince,  Edgar  the 
Peaceable,  when  he  set  about  reforming  the  man- 
ners of  his  people,  applied  himself  very  particularly 
to  the  remedy  of  this  great  evil,  and  ordered  silver 
or  gold  pins  to  be  fixed  to  the  sides  of  their  pots  and 
cups,  beyond  which  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  per- 
son to  drink. t 

What  penalty  was  affixed  to  the  breach  of  this 
institution  I  know  not ;  nor  do  I  find  any  punish- 
ment in  our  books  for  the  crime  of  drunkenness, 
till  the  time  of  Jac.  I.,  in  the  fourth  year  of  whose 
reign  it  was  enacted,  "  That  every  person  lawfully 
convicted  of  drunkenness  shall,  for  every  such  of- 
fence, forfeit  the  sum  of  five  shillings,  to  be  paid 
within  a  week  next  after  his,  her,  or  their  convic- 
tion, to  the  hands  of  the  churchwardens  of  the  parish 
where,  &c.,  to  the  use  of  the  poor.  In  default  of 
payment  the  sum  to  be  levied  by  distress,  and,  in 
default  of  distress,  the  offender  is  to  be  committed 
to  the  stocks,  there  to  remain  for  the  space  of  six 
hours."  J 

For  the  second  offence  they  are  to  be  bound  to 
their  good  behaviour,  with  two  sureties  in  a  recog- 
nisance often  poimds.§ 

Nor  is  only  that  degre*  of  drunkenness  forbidden 
which  Mr.  Dalton  describes,  "  so  as  to  stagger  and 
reel  to  and  fro,  and  where  the  same  legs  which  carry 
him  into  a  house  cannot  carry  him  out  again  ;"  {| 
for,  by  the  same  act  of  parliament,  all  persons  who 
continue  drinking  or  tippling  in  any  inn,  victualling- 
house,  or  alehouse,  in  their  O'wn  city,  town,  or  parish 
(unless  such  as,  being  invited  by  a  traveller,  shall 
accompany  him  during  his  necessary  abode  there  ; 
or  except  labouring  and  handicraftsmen  in  cities 
and  corporate  and  market  towns,  upon  a  working 
day,  for  an  hour  at  dinner-time,  in  alehouses,  where 
they  take  their  diet;  and  except  labourers  and 
workmen,  who,  during  their  continuance  in  any 
work,  shall  lodge  or  victual  at  any  inn,  &c.  ;  or  ex- 
cept for  some  urgent  and  necessary  occasion,  to  be 
allowed  by  two  justices  of  the  peace),  shall  forfeit 
the  sum  of  three  shillings  and  sixpence,  for  the  use 
of  the  poor  ;  to  be  levied  as  before,  and  for  want  of 
distress  to  be  put  in  the  stocks  for  four  hours. II 

This  act  hath  been  still  farther  enforced  by  another 
in  the  same  reign.**  By  the  latter  act  the  tippler  is 
liable,  whether  his  habitation  be  within  the  same  or 
any  other  parish.  Secondly,  The  proof  by  one  wit- 
ness is  made  sufficient ;  and,  thirdly,  a  very  extra- 
ordinary clause  is  added,  by  which  the  oath  of  the 

•  L.  ii.  c.  X.  t  Eachard,  p.  88.  X  J'"'- 1-  chap.  v. 

§  Jiic.  I.  chap.  V.  sect.  6  ||  Dalt.,  chap.  vii.  sect.  5. 

H  Jac.  I.  chap.  iv.  sect.  4;  and  1  Jac.  I.  cliap.  ix. 
*•  21  Jac.  I.  chap   vii. 
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party  offending,  after  having  confessed  liis  own 
crime,  is  made  evidence  against  u^ny  other  offender, 
though  at  the  same  time. 

Thus  we  see  the  legislature  have  taken  the  ut- 
most care  not  only  to  j)unisli,  but  even  to  prevent 
this  vice  of  drunkenness,  which  the  preamble  of 
one  of  the  foregoing  statutes  calls  a  loathsome  and 
odious  sin,  and  the  root  and  foundation  of  many 
other  enormous  sins,  as  murder,  &c.  Nor  doth  the 
■wisdom  of  our  law  stop  here.  Our  cautious  ances- 
tors have  endeavoured  to  remove  the  temptation, 
and,  in  a  great  measure,  to  take  away  from  the 
people  their  very  power  of  offending  this  way.  And 
this  by  going  to  the  fountain-head,  and  endea- 
vouring to  regulate  and  restrain  the  scenes  of  these 
disorders,  and  to  confine  them  to  those  uses  for 
which  they  were  at  first  designed,  namely,  for  the 
rest,  refreshment,  and  convenience  of  travellers. 

A  cursory  view  of  the  statutes  on  this  head  will 
demonstrate  of  what  consequence  to  society  the 
suppression  of  this  vice  was  in  the  opinion  of  our 
ancestors. 

By  the  common  law  inns  and  alehouses  might 
be  kept  ad  libitum;  but,  if  any  disorders  were  suf- 
fered in  them,  they  were  indictable  as  a  common 
nuisance. 

The  first  reform  which  I  find  to  have  been  made 
by  parliament  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,* 
when  two  justices  were  empowered  to  suppress  an 
alehouse. 

The  statute  of  Edward  VI. f  is  the  first  which 
requires  a  precedent  licence.  By  this  act  no  man 
can  keep  an  alehouse  without  being  licensed  by  the 
sessions  or  by  two  justices  ;  but  now,  by  a  late 
statute,  all  licences  granted  by  justices  out  of  their 
sessions  are  void.  J 

By  the  statute  of  Charles  I.,^^  which  alters  the 
penalties  of  that  of  Edward  VI.,  the  punishment  for 
keeping  an  alehouse,  or  common  selling  ale,  beer, 
cider,  and  perry,  without  a  licence,  is  to  pay  twenty 
shillings  to  tlie  use  of  the  poor,  to  be  levied  by  dis- 
tress ;  which,  if  satisfaction  be  not  made  within  three 
days,  is  to  be  sold.  And  if  there  be  no  goods  where- 
on to  restrain,  and  the  money  be  not  paid  within  six 
days  after  conviction,  the  offender  is  to  be  delivered 
to  the  constable,  or  some  inferior  officer,  to  be  whip- 
ped. For  the  second  offence,  he  is  to  be  committed 
to  the  house  of  correction  for  a  month;  and  for  the 
third  he  is  to  be  committed  to  the  said  house  till 
by  order  of  the  justices,  at  their  general  sessions,  he 
be  discharged. 

The  conviction  is  to  be  on  the  view  of  the  justice, 
confession  of  the  party,  or  by  the  oath  of  two  wit- 
nesses. 

And  by  this  statute,  if  the  constable  or  officer  to 
whom  the  party  is  committed  to  be  whipped,  &c.,  do 
not  execute  his  warrant,  the  justice  shall  commit 
him  to  prison,  there  to  remain  till  he  shall  procure 
some  one  to  execute  the  said  warrant,  or  until  he 
shall  pay  forty  shillings  to  the  use  of  the  poor. 

The  justices,  at  the  time  of  granting  the  licence, 
shall  take  a  recognisance  from  the  party,  not  to 
suffer  any  unlawful  games,  nor  other  disorders,  in 
his  house,  which  is  to  be  certified  to  the  sessions, 
and  the  justices  there  have  a  power  to  proceed  for 
the  forfeiture. II 

By  the  statute  of  Jae.  I.,ir  alehouse-keepers  who 
suffer  townsmen  to  sit  tippling,  unless  in  the  cases 
above  mentioned,**  forfeit  ten  shillings  to  the  poor  • 
the  distress  to  be  sold  within  six  days ;  and,  if  no 


f  I  V    Vl'  "■  f  "'"'•  '''''•  "•    5  -^  Car.  I.  cap.  iv. 
1,%^-  V-  "  ';  '"^^  '^  Cap.  ix.  ubf  sup. 

••  Supra,  p.  14,  in  the  ease  of  tipplers. 


distress  can  be  had,  the   party  is  to   be   committed 
till  the  forfeiture  is  paid. 

Vintners  who  keep  inns  or  victualling-houses  are 
within  this  act.  * 

And  by  two  several  statutes,  f  alehouse-keepers 
convicted  of  this  offence  are  prohibited  from  keep- 
ing an  alehouse  for  the  space  of  three  years. 

Justices  of  peace  likewise,  for  any  disorders  com- 
mitted in  alehouses  contrary  to  the  condition  of  the 
recognisance,  may  suppress  such  houses  ;  +  but  then 
the  proceeding  must  be  on  the  recognisance,  and 
the  breach  of  the  condition  proved.^ 

Now,  on  the  concise  view  of  these  several  laws, 
it  appears  that  the  legislature  have  been  abundantly 
careful  on  this  head  ;  and  that  the  only  blame  lies 
on  the  remissness  with  which  these  wholesome  pro- 
visions liave  been  executed. 

But  though  I   will  not  undertake  to   defend   the 
magistrates  of  former  times,  who  have   surely  been 
guilty  of  some  neglect  of  their  duty,  yet  on  behalf 
of  the  present  commissioners  of  the  peace   I  must 
observe  their  case   is  very  different.     What  physi- 
cians tell  us  of  the  animal  functions  will  hold  true 
when  applied  to  laws :  both  by  long  disuse  lose  all 
their  elasticity  and  force.     Froward  habits  grow  on 
men,  as  they  do  on  children,   by  long   indulgence  ; 
nor  will  eitlier  submit  ea-:ily  to  correction  in  matters 
where  they  have   been  accustomed  to  act  at  their 
pleasure.      They  are  very  different  offices  to  execute 
a  new  or  a  well-known  law  and  to  revive  one  which 
is  obsolete.      In  the  case   of  a  known  law,  custom 
brings  men  to  submission  ;  and  in  all  new  provisions 
the  ill-will,  if  any,  is  levelled  at  the  legislature,  who 
are  much  more  able  to  support  it  than  a  f«nv  or  a 
single  magistrate.     If  therefore  it  be   thought  pro- 
per to  suppress  this  vice,   the  legislature   must  once 
more  take  the  matter  into  their  hands  ;    and  to   this 
perhaps  they  will  be  the  more  inclined  wheu  it  comes 
to  their  knowledge  that  a  new  kind  of  drunkenness, 
unknown   to    our    ancestors,    is    lately    sprung   up 
amongst  us,  and  which,  if  not  put  a  stop  to,°will 
infallibly  destroy  a  great  part  of  the  inferior  people. 
The  drunkenness  I  here  intend  is  that  acquired  by 
the  strongest  intoxicating  liquors,   and  particularly 
by  that  poison  called  gin  ;  which  I  have  great  reason 
to  think  is  the  principal  sustenance  (if  it  may  he  so 
called)  of  more  than  an  hundred  thousand  people  in 
this  metropolis.  Many  of  these  wretches  there  are  who 
swallow  pints  of  this  poison  within  the  twenty-four 
hours  ;  the  dreadful  effects  of  which  I  have  the  mis- 
fortune every  day  to  see,   and  to  smell  too.     But   I 
have  no  need  to  insist  on  my  own  credit,  or  on  that 
of  my  informers  ;   the  great  revenue  arising  from  the 
tax  on  this  liquor  (the  consumption  of  which  is  al- 
most wholly  confined  to  the  lowest  order  of  people) 
will  prove  the  quantity  consumed  better  than  any 
other  evidence. 

Now,  besides  the  moral  ill  consequences  occasioned 
by  this  drunkenness,  with  which  in  this  treatise  I 
profess  not  to  deal,  how  greatly  must  this  be  sup- 
posed to  contribute  to  those  political  mischiefs  which 
this  essay  proposes  to  remedy!  this  will  appear  from 
considering  that,  however  cheap  this  vile  potion 
may  be,  the  poorer  sort  will  not  easily  be  able  to 
supply  themselves  with  the  quantities  they  desire  ; 
for  the  intoxicating  draught  itself  disqualifies  them 
from  using  any  honest  means  to  acquire  it,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  removes  all  sense  of  fear  and  shame, 
and  emboldens  them  to  commit  every  wicked  and 
desperate  enterprise.  Many  instances  of  this  I  see 
daily  ;  wretches  are  often  brought  before  me,  charged 
with  theft  and  robbery,  whom  I  am  forced  to  confine 


*  1  Car.  1.  cap.  iv. 
t  0  E.  VI.  ubi  sup. 
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before  they  are  in  a  condition  to  be  examined ;  and 
when  tliey  have  afterwards  become  sober,  I  have 
plainly  perceived,  from  the  state  of  the  case,  that  the 
gin  alone  was  the  cause  of  the  transgression,  and 
have  been  sometimes  sorry  that  I  was  obliged  to 
commit  them  to  prison. 

But  beyond  all  this  there  is  a  political  ill  conse- 
quence of  this  drunkenness,  which,  though  it  doth 
not  strictly  fall  within  my  present  purpose,  I  shall  be 
excused  for  mentioning,  it  being  indeed  the  greatest 
evil  of  all,  and  which  must,  I  think,  awaken  our 
legislature  to  put  a  final  period  to  so  destructive  a 
practice.  iVnd  this  is  that  dreadful  consequence 
which  must  attend  the  poisonous  quality  of  this  per- 
nicious liquor  to  the  healtli,  the  strength,  and  the 
very  being  of  numbers  of  his  majesty's  most  useful 
subjects.  I  have  not  enough  of  physical  knowledge 
to  display  the  ill  effects  which  such  poisonous  liquors 
produce  in  the  constitution ;  for  these  I  shall  refer 
the  reader  to  *'  The  Physical  Account  of  the  Nature 
of  all  Distilled  Spirituous  Liquors,  and  the  Effect  they 
have  on  Human  Bodies."*  And  though,  perhaps,  the 
consequence  of  this  poison,  as  it  operates  slowly,  may 
not  so  visibly  appear  in  the  diminution  of  the  strength, 
health,  and  lives  of  the  present  generation,  yet,  let 
a  man  cast  his  eyes  but  a  moment  towards  our  pos- 
terity, and  there  the  dreadful  consequences  must 
strike  on  the  meanest  capacity,  and  must  alarm,  I 
think,  the  most  sluggish  degree  of  public  spirit. 
Wliat  must  become  of  the  infant  who  is  conceived 
in  gin  f  with  the  poisonous  distillations  of  which  it  is 
nourished  both  in  the  womb  and  at  the  breast.  Are 
these  wretched  infants  (if  such  can  be  supposed  ca- 
pable of  arriving  at  the  age  of  maturity)  to  become 
our  future  sailors  and  our  future  grenadiers'?  Is  it 
by  the  labour  of  such  as  these  that  all  the  emoluments 
of  peace  are  to  be  procured  us,  and  all  the  dangers 
of  war  averted  from  us  1  What  could  an  Edward  or 
an  Henry,  a  Marlborough  or  a  Cumberland,  effect 
with  an  army  of  such  wretches'?  Doth  not  this  pol- 
luted source,  instead  of  producing  servants  for  the 
husbandman  or  artificer,  instead  of  providing  re- 
cruits for  the  sea  or  the  field,  promise  only  to  fill 
alms-houses  and  hospitals,  and  to  infect  the  streets 
with  stench  and  diseases  ? 

In  solemn  truth,  there  is  nothing  of  more  serious 
consideration,  nor  which  more  loudly  calls  for  a  re- 
medy, than  the  evil  now  complained  against.  For 
what  can  be  more  worthy  the  care  of  the  legislature 
than  to  preserve  the  morals,  the  innocence,  the  health, 
strength,  and  lives,  of  a  great  part  (I  will  repeat,  the 
most  useful  part)  of  the  people  ?  So  far  am  I,  in  my 
own  opinion,  from  representing  this  in  too  serious 
or  too  strong  a  light,  that  I  can  find  no  words  or 
metaphor  adequate  to  my  ideas  on  this  subject.  The 
first  inventor  of  this  diabolical  liquor  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  poisoner  of  a  fountain  whence  a  large 
city  was  to  derive  its  waters,  the  highest  crime,  as  it 
hath  been  thought,  of  which  human  nature  is  capa- 
ble. A  degree  of  villany,  indeed,  of  which  I  cannot 
recollect  any  example  ;  but  surely,  if  such  was  ever 
practised,  the  governors  of  that  city  could  not  be 
thought  blameless,  did  they  not  endeavour,  to  the  ut- 
most, to  withhold  the  citizens  from  drinking  the 
poisonous  draught ;  and,  if  such  a  general  thirst  after 
it  prevailed  as  we  are  told  possessed  the  people  of 
Athens  at  the  time  of  the  plague, f  what  could  justify 
the  not  effectually  cutting  off  all  aqueducts  by  which 
the  poison  was  dispersed  among  the  people  t 

•  This  was  composed  by  a  very  learned  divine,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  several  physicians,  and  published  in  the  year  1736. 
The  title  is.  Distilled  Spirittujus  Liquors  the  Bane  of  the  Nation. 

■f'ES^aa-av  t;  (p^iara  a-raiKrTu  Ttj  S/-v/')7  ^uvi^ofjbivoi.  They 
ran  into  the  wells,  bein^  constantly  po-sessed  by  an  inex- 
haustod  tliiist.     Thucydid.,  p.  112.,  edit.  Hudsoni. 


Nor  will  anything  less  than  absolute  deletion  serve 
on  the  present  occasion.  It  is  not  making  men  pay 
501.  or  5001.  for  a  licence  to  poison  ;  nor  enlarging 
the  quantity  from  two  gallons  to  ten,  which  will  ex- 
tirpate so  stubborn  an  evil.  Here  may,  perhaps, 
be  no  little  difficulty.  To  lay  the  axe  to  the  still- 
head,  and  prohibit  all  distillery  in  general,  would 
destroy  the  chemist.  If  distilling  this  or  that  spirit 
was  forbidden,  we  know  how  easily  all  partial  pro- 
hibitions are  evaded  ;  nay,  the  chemist  (was  the 
matter  confined  to  him)  would  soon  probably  be- 
come a  common  distiller,  and  his  shop  no  better  than 
a  gin-shop ;  since  what  is  more  common  than  for 
men  to  adopt  the  morals  of  a  thief  at  a  fire,  and  to 
work  their  own  private  emolument  out  of  a  public 
mischief?  Suppose  all  spirituous  liquors  were,  to- 
gether with  other  poison,  to  be  locked  up  in  the 
chemists'  or  apothecaries'  shops,  thence  never  to  be 
drawn  till  some  excellent  physicians  call  them  forth 
for  the  cure  of  nervous  distempers  ;  or  suppose  the 
price  was  to  be  raised  so  high,  by  a  severe  impost, 
that  gin  would  be  placed  entirely  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  vulgar  !  or  perhaps  the  wisdom  of  the  legisla- 
ture may  devise  a  better  and  more  effectual  way. 

But  if  the  ditficulty  be  really  insuperable,  or  if 
there  be  any  political  reason  against  the  total  demo- 
lition of  this  poison,  so  strong  as  to  countervait  the 
preservation  of  the  morals,  health,  and  beings,  of 
such  numbers  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  let  us,  how- 
ever, in  some  measure,  palliate  the  evil,  and  lessen 
its  immediate  ill  consequences,  by  a  more  effectual 
provision  against  drunkenness  than  any  we  have  at 
present,  in  which  the  method  of  conviction  is  too 
tedious  and  dilatory.  Some  little  care  on  this  head 
is  surely  necessary ;  for,  though  the  increase  of 
thieves  and  the  destruction  of  morality,  though  the 
loss  of  our  labourers,  our  sailors,  and  our  soldiers, 
should  not  be  sufHcient  reasons,  there  is  one  which 
seems  to  be  unanswerable,  and  that  is,  the  loss  of 
our  gin-drinkers  ;  since,  should  the  drinking  this 
poison  be  continued  in  its  present  height  during  the 
next  twenty  years,  there  will,  by  that  time,  be  very 
few  of  the  common  people  left  to  drink  it. 


SECTION  III. 
Of  gaming  among  the  vulgar;  a  third  consequence  of  their 

luxury. 
I  COME  now  to  the  last  great  evil  which  arises  from 
the  luxury  of  the  vulgar ;  and  this  is  gaming ;  a 
school  in  which  most  highwaymen  of  great  eminence 
have  been  bred.  This  vice  is  the  more  dangerous  as 
it  is  deceitful,  and,  contrary  to  every  other  species  of 
luxury,  flatters  its  votaries  with  the  hopes  of  in- 
creasing their  wealth  ;  so  that  avarice  itself  is  so  far 
from  securing  us  against  its  temptations,  that  it 
often  betrays  the  more  thoughtless  and  giddy  part  of 
mankind  into  them ;  promising  riches  without 
bounds,  and  those  to  be  acquired  by  the  most  sud- 
den as  well  as  easy  and  indeed  pleasant  means. 

And  here  I  must  again  remind  the  reader  that  I 
have  only  the  inferior  part  of  mankind  under  my 
consideration.  I  am  not  so  ill-bred  as  to  disturb 
the  company  at  a  polite  assembly ;  nor  so  ignorant 
of  our  constitution  as  to  imagine  that  there  is  a  suf- 
ficient energy  in  the  executive  part  to  control  the 
economy  of  the  great,  who  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
any,  unless  capital  laws.  Fashion,  under  whose 
guidance  they  are,  and  which  created  the  evil,  can 
alone  cure  it.  With  patience  therefore  must  we 
wait,  till  this  notable  mistress  of  the  few  shall,  in 
her  good  time,  accomplish  so  desirable  a  change  ;  in 
fact,  till  great  men  become  wiser  or  better ;  till  the 
prevalence  of  some  laudable  taste  shall  teach  them  a 
worthier  manner  of  employing  their  time  ;  till  they 
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have  sense  enough  to  be  reasoned,  modesty  enough 
to  be  laughed,  or  conscience  enough  to  be  frightened 
out  of  a  silly,  a  shameful,  and  a  sinful  profligacy,  at- 
tended with  horrid  waste  of  time,  and  the  cruel  de- 
struction of  the  families  of  others,  or  of  their  own. 

In  the  mean  time  we  may,  I  tliink,  reasonably 
desire  of  these  great  personages  that  they  would 
keep  their  favourite  vice  to  themselves,  and  not 
suft'er  others,  whose  birth  or  fortune  gives  them  no 
title  to  be  above  the  terror  of  the  laws  or  the  cen- 
sure of  their  betters,  to  share  with  them  in  this 
privilege.  Surely  we  may  give  great  men  the  same 
advice  which  Archer,  in  the  play,  gives  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  army;  To  kick  out  all in  red  but  their 

own.  What  temptations  can  gamesters  of  fashion 
have  to  admit  inferior  sharpers  into  their  society  1 
common  sense  surely  will  not  sutter  a  man  to  risk  a 
fortune  against  one  who  hath  none  of  his  own  to 
stake  against  it. 

I  am  well  apprised  that  this  is  not  much  the  case 
with  persons  of  the  first  figure  ;  but  to  gentlemen 
(and  especially  the  younger  sort)  of  the  second 
degree  these  fellows  have  found  much  too  easy  an 
access.  Particularly  at  the  several  public  places  (I 
might  have  said  gaming-places)  in  this  kingdom, 
too  little  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  promiscuous 
union  of  company  ;  and  sharpers  of  the  lowest  kind 
have  frequently  there  found  admission  to  their  supe- 
riors, upon  no  other  pretence  or  merit  than  that  of 
a  laced  coat,  and  with  no  other  stock  than  that  of 
assurance. 

Some  few  of  these  fellows,  by  luckily  falling  in 
with  an  egregious  bubble,  some  thoughtless  young 
heir,  or  more  commonly  heiress,  have  succeeded  in 
a  manner  which,  if  it  may  give  some  encouragement 
to  others  to  imitate  them,  should,  at  the  same  time, 
as  strongly  admonish  all  gentlemen  and  ladies  to  be 
cautious  with  whom  they  mix  in  public  places,  and 
to  avoid  the  shaqier  as  they  would  a  pest.  But 
much  the  greater  part  of  such  adventurers  have 
met  with  a  more  probable  and  more  deserved  ftite  ; 
and,  having  exhausted  their  little  fund  in  their 
attempts,  have  been  reduced  to  a  dili-mma,  in  which 
it  required  more  judgment  and  resolution  than  are 
the  property  of  many  men,  and  more  true  sense  of 
honour  than  belongs  to  any  debauched  mind,  to  ex- 
tricate themselves  by  honest  means.  The  only 
means,  indeed,  of  this  kind,  are  to  quit  their  as- 
sumed station,  and  to  return  to  that  calling,  how- 
ever mean  and  laborious,  to  which  they  were  born 
and  bred. 

But,  besides  that  the  way  to  this  is  often  ob- 
structed with  almost  insuperable  difficulties,  and 
false  shame,  at  its  very  entrance,  dashes  them  in  the 
face,  how  easily  are  they  dissuaded  from  such  disa- 
greeable thoughts  by  the  temptations  with  which 
fortune  allures  them  of  a  possibility,  at  least,  of  still 
supporting  their  false  appearances,  and  of  retrieving 
all  their  former  hopes !  how  greedily  may  we  ima- 
gine this  enchanting  alternative  will  be  embraced  by 
every  bold  mind  in  such  circumstances !  for  what 
but  the  danger  of  the  undertaking  can  deter  one 
who  hath  nothing  of  a  gentleman  but  his  dress,  to 
attain  which  he  hath  already  divested  himself  of  all 
sense  of  honesty'?  how  easy  is  the  transition  from 
fraud  to  force !  from  a  gamester  to  a  rogue  !  perhaps, 
indeed,  it  is  civil  to  suppose  it  any  transition  at  all. 

From  this  source,  therefore,  several  of  our  most 
notable  highwaymen  have  proceeded  ;  and  this  hath 
likewise  been  the  source  of  many  other  depredations 
on  the  honest  part  of  mankind.  So  mischievous 
have  been  this  kind  of  sharpers  in  society,  that  they 
have  fallen  under  the  particular  notice  of  the  legis- 
lature ;  for  a  statute   in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne, 


reciting,  "  That  divers  lewd  and  dissolute  persons 
live  at  great  expenses,  having  no  visible  estate,  pro- 
fession, or  calling  to  maintain  themselves,  but  sup- 
port those  expenses  by  gaming  only  ;"  enacts,  "  That 
any  two  justices  of  the  peace  may  cause  to  be 
brought  before  them  all  persons  within  their  respec- 
tive limits,  whom  they  shall  have  just  cause  to  sus- 
pect to  have  no  visible  estate,  profession,  or  calling, 
to  maintain  themselves  by,  but  do,  for  the  most  part, 
support  themselves  by  gaming  ;  and  if  such  persons 
shall  not  make  tlie  contrary  appear  to  such  justices, 
they  are  to  be  bound  to  their  good  behaviour  for  a 
twelvemonth  ;  and,  in  default  of  sufficient  security, 
to  be  committed  till  they  can  find  such  security ; 
which  security  (in  case  they  give  it)  is  to  be  for- 
feited on  their  playing  or  betting  at  any  one  time 
for  more  than  the  value  of  20s.* 

As  to  gaming  in  the  lower  classes  of  life,  so 
plainly  tending  to  the  ruin  of  tradesmen,  the  de- 
struction of  youth,  and  to  the  multiplication  of  every 
kind  of  fraud  and  violence,  the  legislature  hath  pro- 
vided very  wholesome  laws.f 

By  the  33d  of  Henry  VIII.,  "  Every  artificer, 
craftsman  of  any  handicraft  or  occupation,  husband- 
man, labom-er,  servant  at  husbandry,  journeyman  or 
servant  of  artificer,  mariners,  fishermen,  watermen, 
or  any  serving  men,  are  prohibited  from  playing  at 
tables,  dice,  cards,  &c.,  out  of  Christmas,  and  in 
Christmas  are  permitted  to  play  only  in  their  mas- 
ters' houses  or  in  their  presence,  under  the  penalty  of 
20s.  And  all  manner  of  persons  are  prohibited 
from  playing  at  any  bowl  or  bowls,  in  any  open 
place  out  of  their  garden  or  orchard,  under  the 
penalty  of  6s.  8c?. 

"  The  conviction  to  be  by  action,  information, 
bill,  or  otherwise,  in  any  of  the  king's  courts  ;  one 
half  of  the  penalty  to  the  informer. 

"  Provided  that  servants  nray  play  at  any  times 
with  their  masters  or  by  their  licence,  and  all  per- 
sons who  have  100/.  per  annum,  freehold,  may  give 
their  servants,  or  others  resorting  to  their  houses,  a 
licence  to  play  within  the  precinct  of  their  houses, 
gardens,  or  orchard." 

By  this  statute  likewise, "  No  person  whatever,  by 
himself,  factor,  deputy,  servant,  or  other  person, 
shall,  for  gain,  keep,  &c.,  any  common  house,  alley, 
or  place  of  bowling,  coyting,  clash-coyls,  half-bowl, 
tennis,  dicing-table,  or  carding,  or  any  other  man- 
ner of  game  prohibited  by  any  statute  heretofore 
made,  or  any  unlawful  game  invented  or  made,  or 
any  other  new  unlawful  game  hereafter  to  be  in- 
vented or  made  :  the  penalty  is  40s.  per  day  for 
keeping  the  house,  &c.,  and  6s.  Sd.  for  every  person 
haunting  and  playing  at  such  house.  These  penal- 
ties to  be  recovered,  &c.,  as  above. 

*  9  Aimse,  chap.  xiv.  sect.  6,  7.  It  would  be  of  great  service 
to  the  public  to  extend  this  statute  to  idle  persons  and  sharpers 
in  fjeiieral ;  for  many  support  Ihemselves  by  i'lauds,  by  cheating 
practices,  even  worse  than  gaming,  and  have  the  impudence 
to  appear  in  the  dress  of  gentlemen,  and  at  public  places, 
without  having  any  pretensions  of  birth  or  fortune,  or  witliout 
any  honest  or  visible  means  of  livelihood  whatever.  Such  a 
law  would  not  be  without  a  precedent;  lor  such  is  the  excel- 
lent institution  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  in  his  Euterpe. — 
"  Amasis,"  says  that  historian,  "established  a  law  in  Egypt, 
that  every  Egyptian  should  annually  declare  before  the  go- 
vernor of  the  province  by  what  means  he  maintained  liimself  • 
and  all  those  who  did  nut  appear,  or  who  could  not  prove  that 
they  had  some  lawful  livelihood,  were  punished  l)y  death. 
This  law  Solon  introduced  into  Athens,  where  it  was  long  in- 
violably preserved  as  a  most  just  and  equitable  provision." 
Herod  ,  edit.  Hudsoni,  p.  158.  This  punishment  is  surely  too 
severe ;  but  the  law,  under  a  milder  penalty,  is  well  worthy  to 
be  adopted. 

t  By  a  statute  made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  now  re 
pealed,  playing  at  several  games  therein  mentioned  was  punished 
by  two  years'  irapvisoumeut,  and  tlie  forfeit'.u'e  of  10/.,  and  the 
master  ot  the  house  was  to  be  imprisoned  for  three  years  and 
to  forfeit  20/.     A  great  sum  in  those  di\ys  1 
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"  And  all  leases  of  gaming-houses,  alleys,  &c.,  are 
made  void  at  the  election  of  the  lessee." 

Farther,  by  the  said  statute,  "  Power  is  given  to 
all  justices  of  peace,  mayors,  or  other  head-officers, 
in  every  city,  &c.,  to  enter  suspected  houses  and 
places,  and  to  commit  the  keepers  of  the  said  houses, 
and  the  persons  there  haunting,  resorting,  and 
playing,  to  prison ;  and  to  keep  them  in  prison  till 
the  keepers  have  found  sureties  to  enter  into  a  re- 
cognisance to  the  king's  use,  no  longer  to  keep  such 
house,  &c.,  and  the  persons  there  found  to  be  bound 
by  themselves  or  with  sureties,  &c.,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  justice,  &c.,  no  more  to  haunt  the  said 
places,  or  play  at  any  of  the  said  games." 

And  now  by  the  statute  of  George  II.  this  last 
clause  is  enforced,  by  giving  the  justice  the  same 
power  on  the  information  of  two  persons  as  he  had 
before  on  view ;  and,  by  a  more  explicit  power,  to 
take  sureties  or  not  of  the  party  at  his  discretion. 

Lastly,  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  enjoins  the 
justices,  &c.,  to  make  due  search  weekly  or  once  per 
month  at  the  farthest,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting 
40s.  for  every  month  during  their  neglect. 

Thus  stands  the  law;  by  which  it  may  appear 
that  the  magistrate  is  armed  with  sufficient  author- 
ity to  destroy  all  gaming  among  the  inferior  people, 
and  that,  without  his  neglect  or  connivance,  no  such 
nuisance  can  possibly  exist. 

And  yet,  perhaps,  the  fault  may  not  so  totally  lie 
at  his  door ;  for  the  recognisance  is  a  mere  bugbear, 
unless  the  party  who  breaks  it  should  be  sued  thereon, 
which,  as  it  is  attended  with  great  expense,  is  never 
done  ;  so  that,  though  many  have  forfeited  it,  not  a 
single  example  of  an  estreat  hath  been  made  within 
my  remembrance. 

Again,  it  were  to  be  wished  that  the  statute  of 
George  II.  had  required  no  more  than  one  witness 
to  the  information  ;  for  even  one  witness,  as  I  have 
found  by  experience,  is  very  difficult  to  be  procured. 

However,  as  the  law  now  is,  seeing  that  the  gene- 
ral bent  of  the  people  opposes  itself  to  this  vice,  it  is 
certainly  in  a  great  measure  within  the  magistrate's 
power  to  suppress  it,  and  so  to  harass  such  as  pro- 
pose to  find  their  account  in  it,  that  these  would 
soon  be  discouraged  from  the  undertaking ;  nor  can  I 
conclude  without  observing  that  this  hath  been  lately 
executed  with  great  vigour  within  the  liberty  of 
Westminster. 

There  are,  besides,  several  other  provisions  in  our 
statute-books  against  this  destructive  vice.  By  the 
statute  of  queen  Ajine  *  whoever  cheats  at  play  for- 
feits five  times  the  sum  won  by  such  cheating,  shall 
be  deemed  infamous,  and  suffer  such  corporal 
punishment  as  in  case  of  perjury.  And  whoever 
wins  above  10^.  at  any  one  sitting  shall  likewise 
forfeit  five  times  the  sum  won.  Going  shares  with 
the  winner,  and  betting  on  his  side,  are,  in  both  in- 
stances, within  the  act. 

By  the  same  act  all  securities  for  money  won  at 
play  are  made  void  ;  and  if  a  mortgage  be  made  on 
such  account,  the  mortgagee  doth  not  only  lose  all 
benefit  of  it,  but  the  mortgage  immediately  enures 
to  the  use  of  the  next  heir.f 

By  this  law  persons  who  have  lost  above  10^.  and 
have  actually  paid  it  may  recover  the  same  by  ac- 
tion within  three  months ;  and  if  they  do  not  sue  for 
it  within  that  time  any  other  person  may.J  And 
the  defendant  shall  be  liable  to  answer  a  bill  for  dis- 
covering such  sum  lost  upon  oath. 

By  18  George  11. §  whoever  wins  or  loses  \0l.  at 
play,  or  by  betting  at  any  one  time,  or  2QI.  within 

*  9  Annae,  chap,  xiv,  by  which  the  statute  of  16  C.  II.  is 
enlarfjed  and  rriiide  more  severe.  t  Ibid.  sect.  1. 

X  AnniE,  chap.  xiv.  .sect.  2.  §  Chap.  xxxv. 


twenty-four  hours,  is  liable  to  be  indicted,  and  shall 
be  fined  five  times  the  value  of  the  money  lost. 

By  12  George  II.*  the  games  of  faro,  the  ace 
of  hearts,  basset,  and  hazard,  are  declared  to  be 
lotteries  ;  and  all  persons  who  set  up,  maintain, 
and  keep  them,  forfeit  200Z.,  and  all  who  play  at 
them  forfeit  50/.  The  conviction  to  be  before  one 
justice  of  peace,  by  the  oath  of  one  witness,  or  con- 
fession of  the  party.  And  the  justice  neglecting 
his  duty  forfeits  \Ql.  Note. — The  prosecution  against 
the  keeper,  &c.,  may  be  for  a  lottery  on  the  8 
George  I.,  where  the  penalty  is  500/. 

The  act  of  18  George  II.  includes  the  game  of 
roly  poly,  or  other  prohibited  game  at  cards  or  dice, 
within  the  penalties  of  the  above  mentioned. 

I  have  given  this  short  sketch  of  these  several 
acts,  partly  for  the  use  and  encouragement  of  in- 
formers, and  partly  to  insinuate  to  certain  persons 
with  what  decency  they  can  openly  offend  against 
such  plain,  such  solemn  laws,  the  severest  of  which 
many  of  themselves  have,  perhaps,  been  the  makers 
of.  How  can  they  seriously  answer,  either  to  their 
honour  or  conscience,  giving  the  pernicious  example 
of  a  vice  from  which,  as  the  legislature  justly  says 
in  the  preamble  to  the  16  Charles  II.,  "  Many  mis- 
chiefs and  inconveniences  do  arise,  and  are  daily 
found,  in  the  encouraging  of  sundry  idle  and  dis- 
orderly persons  in  their  dishonest,  lewd,  and  disso- 
lute course  of  life ;  and  to  the  circumventing,  de- 
ceiving, cozening,  and  debauching  of  many  of  the 
younger  sort,  both  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  and 
others,  to  the  loss  of  their  precious  time,  and  the 
utter  ruin  of  their  estates  and  fortunes,  and  with- 
drawing them  from  noble  and  laudable  employments 
and  exercises  1"  Will  a  nobleman,  I  ask,  confess 
that  he  can  employ  his  time  in  no  better  amuse- 
ment ;  or  will  he  frankly  own  that  he  plays  with  any 
other  view  than  that  of  amusement'?  Lastly,  what 
can  a  man  who  sins  in  open  defiance  of  the  laws  of 
his  country  answer  to  the  vir  bonus  est  quis  f  Can 
he  say. 

Qui  consulta  patrum,  qui  leges  juraque  servat  I 
Or  can  he  apply  that  clebrated  line, 

Oderunt  peccare  boni  virtutis  honors, 
to  himself,  who  owes  to  his  greatness,  and  not  to  his 
innocence,  that  he  is  not  deterred  from  such  Tices— • 
Formidine  poena  ? 


SECTION    IV. 

Of  the  laws  that  relate  to  the  provision  for  the  poor. 
Having  now  run  through  the  several  immediate 
consequences  of  a  general  luxury  among  the  lower 
people,  all  which,  as  they  tend  to  promote  their  dis- 
tresses, may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  put  many  of 
them,  of  the  bolder  kind,  upon  vmlawful  and  violent 
means  of  relieving  the  mischief  which  such  vices 
have  brought  upon  them,  I  come  now  to  a  second 
cause  of  the  evil,  in  the  improper  regulation  of  what 
is  called  the  poor  in  this  kingdom,  arising,  I  think, 
partly  from  the  abuse  of  some  laws,  and  partly  from 
the  total  neglect  of  others ;  and  (if  I  may  presume 
to  say  it)  somewhat  perhaps  from  a  defect  in  the 
laws  themselves. 

It  must  be  matter  of  astonishment  to  any  man  to 
reflect  that  in  a  country  where  the  poor  are,  beyond 
all  comparison,  more  liberally  provided  for  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  habitable  globe,  there  should 
be  found  more  beggars,  more  distressed  and  mise- 
rable objects,  than  are  to  be  seen  throughout  all  the 
states  of  Europe. 

And  yet,  undoubted  as  this  fact  is,  I  am  far  from 
agreeing  with  Mr.  Shaw,t  who  says,  "  There  are  few. 

*  Chap,  xxviii.  t  Vol.  ii  p.  1. 
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if  any,  nations  or  countries  where  the  poor  are  more 
neglected,  or  are  in  a  more  scandalous  nasty  con- 
dition, than  in  England.  Whether,"  says  he,  "this 
is  owing  to  that  natural  in-bred  cruelty  for  Avhich 
Englishmen  are  so  much  noted  among  foreigners, 
or  to  that  medley  of  religions  which  are  so  plenti- 
fully sown,  and  so  carefully  cherished  among  us  ; 
who  think  it  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and 
take  a  secret  pride  and  pleasure  in  the  poverty  and 
distresses  of  those  of  another  persuasion,"  &c. 

That  the  poor  are  in  a  very  nasty  and  scandalous 
condition  is,  perhaps,  too  true  ;  but  sure  the  general 
charge  against  the  people  of  England,  as  well  as  the 
iiividious  aspersion  on  particular  bodies  of  them,  is 
highly  unjust  and  groundless.  Nor  do  I  know  that 
any  nation  hath  ventured  to  fix  this  character  of 
cruelty  on  us.  Indeed,  our  inhospitality  to  foreigners 
hath  been  sometimes  remarked ;  but  that  we  are 
cruel  to  one  another  is  not,  I  believe,  the  common, 
I  am  sure  it  is  not  the  true,  opinion.  Can  a  general 
neglect  of  the  poor  be  justly  charged  on  a  nation  in 
which  the  poor  are  provided  for  by  a  tax,  frequently 
equal  to  what  is  called  the  land-tax,  and  where  there 
are  such  numerous  instances  of  private  donations, 
such  numbers  of  hospitals,  almshouses,  and  chari- 
table provisions  of  all  kinds'? 

Nor  can  any  such  neglect  be  charged  on  the  legis- 
lature, under  whose  inspection  this  branch  of  polity 
hath  been  almost  continually,  from  the  days  of 
queen  Elizabeth  to  the  present  time.  Insomuch 
that  Mr.  Shaw  himself  enumerates  no  less  than  tliir- 
teen  acts  of  parliament  relating  to  the  indigent  and 
helpless  poor. 

If  therefore  there  be  still  any  deficiency  in  this 
respect,  it  must,  I  think,  arise  from  one  of  the  three 
causes  above  mentioned ;  that  is,  from  some  defect 
in  the  laws  themselves,  or  from  the  perversion  of 
these  laws ;  or,  lastly,  from  the  neglect  in  their 
execution. 

I  will  consider  all  these  with  some  attention. 

The  43d  of  Eliz.*  enacts  — 

First,  that  the  churchwardens  of  every  parish, 
and  two  substantial  householders  at  least,  shall  be 
yearly  appointed  to  be  overseers  of  the  poor. 

Secondly,  that  these  overseers  shall,  with  the  con- 
sent of  two  justices  of  the  peace,  put  out  apprentices 
the  children  of  poor  people.  And  all  married  or 
unmarried  persons  who  have  no  means  or  trade  to 
maintain  themselves  shall  be  put  to  work. 

Thirdly,  that  they  shall  raise  by  a  parochial  tax  a 
convenient  stock  of  flax,  hemp,  wool,  thread,  iron, 
and  other  ware  and  stuff,  to  set  the  poor  to  work. 

Fourthly,  that  they  shall,  from  the  same  tax,  pro- 
vide towards  the  necessary  relief  of  the  lame,  impo- 
tent, old,  blind,  and  others,  being  poor  and  not  able 
to  work. 

Fifthly,  that  they  shall,  out  of  the  same  tax,  put 
the  children  of  poor  persons  apprentices. 

That  these  provisions  may  all  be  executed,  that 
act  vested  the  overseers  with  the  following  powers, 
and  enforced  the  executing  them  by  the  following 
penalties : — 

I.  The  overseers  are  appointed  to  meet  once  at 
least  every  month  in  the  church  after  divine  service ; 
there,  says  the  act,  to  consider  of  some  good  course 
to  be  taken,  and  some  meet  order  to  be  set  do-\vn  in 
the  premises.  And  to  do  this  they  are  enjoined  by  a 
penalty ;  for  every  one  absenting  himself  from  such 
meeting,  without  a  just  excuse  to  be  allowed  by  two 
justices  of  the  peace,  or  being  negligent  in  his 
office,  or  in  the  execution  of  the  orders  aforesaid, 
forfeits  20s. 

And  after  the  end  of  their  year,   and   after  other 
*  Chap.  iii. 


I  overseers  nominated,  they  are,  within  four  days  to 
make  and  yield  up  to  two  justices  of  the  peace  a 
true  and  perfect  account  of  all  sums  of  money  by 
them  received  or  assessed,  and  of  such  stores  as 
shall  be  in  their  iiands,  or  in  the  hands  of  the  poor, 
to  work,  and  of  all  other  things  concerning  their 
office,  &c.  And  if  the  churchwardens  and  over- 
seers refuse  to  account,  they  are  to  be  committed 
by  two  justices  till  they  shall  have  made  a  true  ac- 
count. 

II.  The  overseers  and  churchwardens,  both  pre- 
sent and  subsequent,  are  empowered  by  warrant 
from  two  justices  to  levy  all  the  moneys  assessed, 
and  all  arrearages  of  those  who  refuse  to  pay,  by 
distress  and  sale  of  the  refuser's  goods  ;  and  the  sub- 
sequent overseers  may,  in  the  same  manner,  levy 
the  money  and  stock  in  the  hands  of  the  precedent; 
and  for  want  of  distress  the  party  is  to  be  committed 
by  two  justices,  without  bail,  till  the  same  be  paid. 

III.  They  have  a  power  to  compel  the  poor  to 
work;  and  such  as  refuse  or  neglect,  the  justice  may 
commit  to  the  house  of  correction  or  common  gaol. 

IV.  The  overseers  may  compel  children  to  be 
apprentices,  and  may  bind  them  where  they  shall 
see  convenient ;  till  the  man-child  shall  attain  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  and  the  woman-child  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  or  till  the  time  of  her  marriage  ;  the 
indenture  to  be  as  effectual  to  all  purposes  as  the 
covenant  of  one  of  full  age. 

V.  They  have  a  power  to  contract  with  the  lord 
of  the  manor,*  and,  on  any  parcel  of  ground  on 
the  waste,  to  erect,  at  the  general  charge  of  the 
parish,  convenient  houses  of  dwelling  for  the  impo- 
tent poor  ;  and  to  place  several  inmates  in  the  same 
cottage,  notwithstanding  the  statutef  of  cottages. 

VI.  They  can  compel  the  father  and  grandfather, 
mother  and  grandmother,  and  children  of  every  poor, 
old,  blind,  and  impotent  person,  or  of  any  other  per- 
son not  being  able  to  work  (provided  such  father, 
&c.,  be  of  sufficient  ability),  at  their  own  charges,  to 
relieve  and  maintain  such  poor  person,  in  such  man- 
ner and  after  such  rate  as  shall  be  assessed  by  the 
sessions,  under  the  penalty  of  20s.  for  every  month's 
omission. 

VII.  If  no  overseersbe  named,  every  justice  within 
the  division  forfeits  5^. 

So  far  this  statute  of  Elizabeth,  by  which  the  legis- 
lature may  seem  very  fully  to  have  provided ;  First, 
For  the  absolute  relief  of  such  poor  as  are  by  age  or 
infirmity  rendered  unable  to  work ;  and.  Secondly, 
For  the  employment  of  such  as  are  able. 

"  The  former  of  these,"  says  lord  Hale  in  his  dis- 
course on  this  subject,  "seems  to  be  a  charity  of 
more  immediate  exigence ;  but  the  latter  {viz.  the 
employment  of  the  poor)  is  a  charity  of  greater  ex- 
tent, and  of  very  great  and  impoi'tant  consequence 
to  the  public  wealth  and  peace  of  the  kingdom,  as 
also  to  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  poor." 
And  this,  as  Mr.  Shaw  observes,  "  would  prevent 
the  children  of  our  poor  being  brought  up  in  lazi- 
ness and  beggary,  whereby  beggary  is  entailed  from 
generation  to  generation.  This  is  certainly  the 
greatest  charity ;  for,  though  he  who  gives  to  any  in 
want  does  well,  yet  he  who  employs  and  educates 
the  poor,  so  as  to  render  them  useful  to  the  public, 
does  better ;  for  that  would  be  many  hundred 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  benefit  to  this  king- 
dom." 

Now  the  former  of  these  provisions  hath,  perhaps, 
though  in  a  very  slovenly  and  inadequate  manner, 
been  partly  carried  into  execution  ;  but  the  latter, 
I  am  afraid  I  may  too  boldly  assert,  hath  been  utterly 

*  This  must  be  done  by  consent  and  order  of  sessions. 

t  These  cottages  are  never  after  to  be  applied  to  any  other  use. 
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neglected  and  disregarded.  Surely  this  is  a  most 
scandalous  perversion  of  the  design  of  the  legisla- 
ture, which  through  the  whole  statute  seems  to  have 
had  the  employment  of  the  able  poor  chiefly  under 
their  consideration  ;  for  to  this  purpose  only  almost 
every  power  in  it  is  established,  and  every  clause 
vei-y  manifestly  directed.  To  say  the  truth,  as  this 
law  hath  been  perverted  in  the  execution,  it  were 
perhaps  to  be  Avished  it  had  never  been  made.  Not 
because  it  is  not  our  duty  to  relieve  real  objects  of 
distress,  but  because  it  is  so  much  the  duty  of  every 
man,  and  I  may  add  so  much  the  inclination  of 
most  Englishmen,  that  it  might  have  been  safely  left 
to  private  charity  ;  or  a  public  provision  might  surely 
have  been  made  for  it  in  a  much  cheaper  and  more 
effectual  manner. 

To  prove  the  abuse  of  this  law,  my  lord  Hale 
appeals  to  all  the  populous  parishes  in  England  (he 
might,  I  believe,  have  included  some  which  are  not 
over  populous).  "  Indeed,"  says  he,  "  there  are 
rates  made  for  the  relief  of  the  impotent  poor  ;  and, 
it  may  be,  the  same  relief  is  also  given  in  a  narrow 
measure  unto  some  others  that  have  great  families  ; 
and  upon  this  they  live  miserably,  and  at  best  from 
hand  to  mouth ;  and  if  they  cannot  get  work  to 
make  out  their  livelihood,  they  and  their  children 
set  up  a  trade  of  begging  at  best ;  but  it  is  rare  to 
see  any  provision  of  a  stock  in  any  parish  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor ;  and  the  reasons  are  principally 
these  :  1,  The  generality  of  people  that  are  able 
are  yet  unwilling  to  exceed  the  present  necessary 
charge ;  they  do  choose  to  live  for  an  hour  rather 
than  project  for  the  future ;  and,  although  possibly 
trebling  their  exhibition  in  one  gross  sum  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  to  raise  a  stock,  might  in  all 
probability  render  their  future  yearly  payments,  for 
seven  years  together,  less  by  half  or  two-thirds  than 
what  must  be  without  it ;  yet  they  had  rather  con- 
tinue on  their  yearlj-  payments,  year  after  year, 
though  it  exhaust  them  in  time,  and  make  the  poor 
nothing  the  better  at  the  year's  end.  2.  Because 
those  places  where  there  are  most  poor  consist  for 
the  most  part  of  tradesmen,  whose  estates  lie  princi- 
pally in  their  stocks,  which  they  will  not  endure  to 
be  searched  into,  to  make  them  contributary  to  raise 
any  considerable  stock  for  the  poor,  nor  indeed  so 
much  as  to  the  ordinary  contributions  ;  but  they  lay 
all  the  rates  to  the  poor  upon  the  rents  of  lands  and 
houses,  which  alone,  without  the  help  of  the  stocks, 
are  not  able  to  raise  a  stock  for  the  poor,  although 
it  is  very  plain  that  stocks  are  as  well  by  law  ratable 
as  lands,  both  to  the  relief  and  raising  a  stock  for 
the  poor.  3.  Because  the  churchwardens  and  over- 
seers, to  whom  this  power  is  given,  are  inhabitants 
of  the  same  parish,  and  are  either  unwilling  to 
charge  themselves,  or  to  displease  their  neighbours  in 
charging  more  than  they  needs  must  towards  the 
poor ;  and  although  it  were  to  be  wished  and  hoped 
that  the  justices  of  the  peace  would  be  forward  to 
enforce  them  if  they  might,  though  it  may  concern 
them  also  in  point  of  present  profit,  yet,  if  they 
would  do  anything  herein,  they  are  not  empowered 
to  compel  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  to  do  it, 
who,  most  certainly,  will  never  go  about  it  to  bur- 
den, as  they  think,  themselves,  and  displease  their 
neighbours,  unless  some  compulsory  power  were 
not  only  lodged  by  law,  but  also  executed  by  some 
that  may  have  a  power  over  them  to  enforce  it ;  or 
to  do  it,  if  they  do  it,  either  partially  or  too  sparingly. 
4.  Because  people  do  not  consider  the  inconvenience 
that  will  in  time  grow  to  themselves  by  this  neglect, 
and  the  benefit  that  would  in  a  little  time  accrue  to 
them  by  putting  it  in  practice,  if  they  would  have 
but  a  little  patience." 


To  these  I  will  add  a  fifth  reason  ;  because  the 
churchwardens  and  overseers  are  too  apt  to  consider 
their  office  as  a  matter  of  private  emolument,  to 
waste  part  of  the  money  raised  for  the  use  of  the 
poor  in  feasting  and  riot,  and  too  often  to  pervert 
the  power  given  them  by  the  statute  to  foreign,  and 
sometimes  to  the  very  worst  of  purposes. 

The  above  considerations  bring  my  lord  Hale  to 
complain  of  several  defects  in  the  law  itself;  "in 
which,"  says  he,  "  there  is  no  power  from  the  justices 
of  the  peace,  nor  any  superintendent  power,  to  com- 
pel the  raising  of  a  stock  where  the  churchwardens 
aiad  overseers  neglect  it. 

"  The  act  chargeth  every  parish  apart,  where  it 
may  be  they  are  liable  to  do  little  towards  it ;  neither 
would  it  be  so  effectual  as  if  three,  four,  five,  or 
more  contiguous  parishes  did  contribute  towards  the 
raising  of  a  stock  proportionably  to  their  poor  re- 
spectively. 

"  Tliere  is  no  power  for  hiring  or  erecting  a  com- 
mon house  or  place  for  their  common  workhouse  ; 
which  may  be,  in  some  respects  and  upon  some  oc- 
casions, useful  and  necessary." 

As  to  the  first  of  these,  I  do  not  fuid  any  altera- 
tion hath  been  made,  nor  if  there  was,  might  it  pos- 
sibly produce  any  desired  effect.  The  consequence, 
as  it  appears,  would  be  only  making  cliurchwardena 
of  the  justices  of  peace,  which  many  of  them  are 
already,  not  highly  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  parishes ; 
too  much  power  vested  in  one  man  being  too  apt 
perhaps  to  beget  envy. 

The  second  and  third  do  pretty  near  amount  to 
one  and  the  same  defect ;  and  this,  I  think,  is  at 
present  totally  removed.  Indeed,  in  my  lord  Hale's 
own  time,  though  probably  after  he  had  written  this 
treatise,  a  workhouse  was  erected  in  London  under 
the  powers  given  by  the  statute  made  in  the  13  and 
14  Charles  II.,*  and  I  believe  with  very  good 
success. 

Since  that  time  other  corporations  have  followed 
the  example,  as  the  city  of  Bristol  in  the  reign  of 
King  William, f  and  that  of  Worcester  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,+  and  in  other  places. 

And  now  by  a  late  statute,  made  in  the  reign  of 
King  George  I.,§  the  power  of  erecting  workhouses 
is  made  general  over  the  kingdom. 

Now,  either  this  method  proposed  by  lord  Hale 
is  inadequate  to  the  purpose,  or  this  act  of  parlia- 
ment hath  been  grossly  perverted  ;  for  certain  it  is 
that  the  evil  is  not  removed,  if  indeed  it  be  lessened, 
by  the  erection  of  workhouses.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
one  objection  which  my  lord  Hale  makes  to  the 
statute  of  Eliz.  may  here  recur,  seeing  that  there  is 
nothing  compulsory,  but  all  left  to  the  will  and  di- 
rection of  the  inhabitants. 

But  in  truth  the  method  itself  will  never  produce 
the  desired  effect,  as  the  excellent  sir  Josiah  Child 
well  observes. II — "  It  may  be  objected,"  says  he, 
"  that  this  work  (the  provision  for  the  poor)  may  as 
well  be  done  in  distinct  parishes,  if  all  parishes  were 
obliged  to  build  workhouses  and  employ  their  poor 
therein,  as  Dorchester  and  some  others  have  done 
with  good  success."  I  answer,  "  That  such  attempts 
have  been  made  in  many  places,  to  my  knowledge, 
with  very  good  intents  and  strenuous  endeavours  ; 
but  all  that  I  ever  heard  of  proved  vain  and  ineffec- 
tual." For  the  truth  of  which,  I  believe,  we  may 
appeal  to  common  experience. 

And,  perhaps,  no  less  ineffectual  would  be  the 
scheme  proposed  by  this  worthy  gentleman,  though 
it  seems  to  promise  fairer  than  that  of  the  learned 
chief  justice  ;  yet  neither  of  them  seem  to  strike  at 

•  Chap.  xii.      \  8  and  9  \V.  III.  c.  xxx.      %  2  Annse,  c.  viii. 
§  9  George  I.  c.  1.  |{  Essay  on  Trade,  c.  ii. 
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the  root  of  the  evil.  Before  I  deliver  any  sentiments 
of  my  OM'ii  I  shall  brieHy  take  a  view  of  the  many 
subsequent  provisions  with  which  the  legislature 
have,  from  time  to  time,  enforced  and  strengthened 
the  foregoing  statute  of  Elizabeth. 

The  power  of  putting  out  children*  apprentices 
is  enforced  by  the  3  Charles  I.,t  which  enacts, 
"  That  all  persons  to  whom  tlie  overseers  shall  bind 
children  by  virtue  of  the  statute  of  Eliz.  may  re- 
ceive and  keep  them  as  apprentices."  But  there 
yet  wanted,  as  lord  Hale  says,  a  sufficient  compul- 
sory for  persons  to  take  them;  wherefore  it  is  enacted, 
by  8  and  9  Will.  III.,  J  "  That  all  persons  to  whom 
apprentices  are  appointed  to  be  bound  by  the  over- 
seers, with  the  consent  of  the  justices,  shall  receive 
them  and  execute  the  other  part  of  the  indenture, 
under  the  penalty  of  10/.  for  refusing,  to  be  reco- 
vered before  two  justices,  on  the  oath  of  one  of  the 
churchwardens  or  overseers." 

The  power  of  setting  the  poor  to  work  is  enlarged 
by  3  Charles  I.§  This  act  gives  the  churchwardens 
and  overseers  of  the  poor  a  power,  with  the  consent 
of  two  justices  or  of  one,  if  no  more  justices  shall 
be  within  their  limits,  to  set  up  and  occupy  any 
trade  for  the  setting  the  poor  to  work. 

The  power  of  relieving  the  impotent  poor  {i.  e.  of 
distributing  the  public  money),  the  only  one  which 
hath  much  exercised  the  mind  of  the  parish  officers, 
the  legislature  seems  to  think  rather  w^anted  re- 
straining than  enlarging  ;  accordingly,  in  the  reign 
of  king  William  ||  they  made  an  act  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  officers  in  this  respect.  As  the  act 
contains  the  sense  of  parliament  of  the  horrid  abuse 
of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  I  will  transcribe  part  of 
a  paragraph  from  it  verbatim, 

"  And  whereas  many  iuconveniencies  do  daily  arise 
in  cities,  towns  corporate,  and  parishes,  where  the 
inhabitants  are  very  numerous,  by  reason  of  the  un- 
limited power  of  the  churchwardens  and  overseers 
of  the  poor,  who  do  frequently  upon  frivolous  pre- 
tences (but  chiefly  for  their  own  private  ends)  give 
relief  to  what  persons  and  number  they  think  fit, 
and  such  persons,  being  entered  into  the  collection 
bill,  do  become  after  that  a  great  charge  to  the 
parish,  notwithstanding  the  occasion  or  pretence  of 
their  collection  oftentimes  ceases,  by  which  means 
the  rates  for  the  poor  are  daily  increased,  contrary 
to  the  true  intent  of  a  statute  made  in  the  43d  year 
of  the  reign  of  her  majesty  queen  Elizabeth,  inti- 
tuled An  Act  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  ;  for  remedy- 
ing of  which,  the  statute  enacts  that  for  the  future 
a  book  shall  be  provided  and  kept  in  every  parish 
(at  the  charge  of  the  same  parish)  wherein  the  names 
of  all  persons  receiving  collection,  &c.,  shall  be  re- 
gistered, with  the  day  and  year  of  their  first  receiving 
it.  This  book  to  be  yearly,  or  oftener,  viewed  by 
the  parishioners,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  who 
receive  collection  shall  be  called  over,  and  the  reason 
of  the  receiving  it  examined,  and  a  new  list  made ; 
and  no  other  person  is  allowed  to  receive  collection 
but  by  order  of  a  justice  of  peace,  &c.,  except  in  case 
of  pestilential  diseases  or  small-pox. "11 

The  8th  and  9th  of  the  same  king,  reciting  the 
fear  of  the  legislature.  That  the  money  raised  only 
for  the  relief  of  such  as  are  as  loell  impotent  as  poor 
should  be  misapplied  and  consumed  by  the  idle,  sturdy, 

*  See  7  Jac.  I.  c.  iii.,  which  directs  the  manner  of  putting  out 
apprentices,  in  pursuance  of  any  gifts  made  to  corporations,  &c 
fur  tlmt  purpose. 

+  Cliap.  iv.  sect.  22,  p.  8;  the  same  clause  is  in  21  Jac.  c 
xxviu.  par.  33. 

I  ^^:'?w  "«■  ^t^^-  ^-    ■  5  ^''=^P-  '^-  s«'=t-  22.  ubi  supra. 

II  3  &  4  W.  &  M.  c.  XI.  sect.  11. 

11  The  s-irae  statute  in  another  part  charges  tlie  overseers  &c 
WitH  applying  the  poor's  money  to  their  own  use. 


and  disorderly  beggars,  "  Enacts,  that  every  person, 
his  wife,  cliildren,  &c.,  who  shall  receive  relief  from 
the  parish,  shall  wear  a  badge  marked  with  the 
letter  P.,  &c.,  in  default  of  which,  a  justice  of  peace 
may  order  the  relief  of  such  persons  to  be  abridged, 
suspended,  or  withdrawn,  or  may  commit  them  for 
twenty-one  days  to  the  house  of  correction,  there  to 
be  kept  to  hard  labour.  And  every  churchwarden 
or  overseer  who  relieves  any  one  without  a  badge, 
being  convicted  before  one  justice,  forfeits  20s." 

Whether  the  justices  made  an  ill  use  of  the  power 
given  them  by  the  statute  of  the  3d  and  4th  of  king 
William,  I  will  not  determine  ;  but  the  parUament 
thought  proper  afterwards  to  abridge  it  ;  for,  by 
the  9  George  I.,*  the  justices  are  forbidden  "  To 
make  any  order  for  the  relief  of  a  poor  person  till 
oath  is  first  made  of  a  reasonable  cause,  and  that 
application  hath  been  made  to  the  parishioners  at 
the  vestry,  or  to  two  officers,  and  that  relief  hath 
been  refused.  Nor  can  the  justice  then  give  his 
order  till  he  hath  summoned  the  overseers  to  show 
cause  why  relief  should  not  be  given." 

By  the  same  statute,  "  Those  persons  to  whom 
the  justices  order  relief  are  to  be  registered  in  the 
parish  books  as  long  only  as  the  cause  of  the  relief 
continues.  Nor  shall  any  parish  officer  be  allowed 
any  money  given  to  the  unregistered  poor  unless 
on  the  most  urgent  occasion.  The  penalty  for 
charging  such  money  to  the  parish  account  is  5/. 
The  conviction  is  to  be  before  two  justices," 

Lastly,  That  the  parish  may  in  all  possible  cases 
be  relieved  from  the  burden  of  the  poor,  whereas 
the  statute  of  Elizabeth  obliges  the  father,  mother, 
&c.,  and  children,  if  able,  to  relieve  their  poor 
childi-en  and  parents ;  so,  by  the  5  George  I.,t 
it  is  provided,  "  That  where  any  wife  or  child  shall 
he  left  by  the  husband  or  parents  a  charge  to  any 
parish,  the  churchwardens  or  overseers  may,  by  the 
order  of  two  justices,  seize  so  much  of  the  goods 
and  chattels,  and  receive  so  much  of  the  annual 
rents  and  profits  of  the  lands  and  tenements  of  such 
husband  or  parent,  as  the  justices  shall  order,  to- 
wards the  discharge  of  the  parish  ;  and  the  sessions 
may  empower  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  to 
dispose  thereof,  for  the  providing  for  the  wife  and 
bringing  up  the  children,  &c." 

Such  is  the  law  that  relates  immediately  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  impotent  poor ;  a  law  so  very 
ample  in  its  provision,  so  strongly  fortified  with 
enforcing  powers,  and  so  cautiously  limited  with  all 
proper  restraints,  that,  at  fii-st  sight,  it  appears  suf- 
ficiently adequate  to  every  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended ;  but  experience  hath  convinced  us  of  the 
contrary. 

And  here  I  am  well  aware  of  the  delicate  di- 
lemma to  which  I  may  seem  reduced  ;  since  how 
shall  I  presume  to  suppose  any  defects  in  a  law  which 
the  legislature  seems  to  have  laboured  with  such  in- 
cessant diligence  1  But  I  am  not  absolutely  driven 
to  this  disagreeable  necessity,  as  the  fault  may  so 
fairly  be  imputed  to  the  non-execution  of  the  law  ; 
and,  indeed,  to  the  ill-execution  of  the  statute  of 
Elizabeth  my  lord  chief-justice  Hale  chiefly  imputes 
the  imperfect  provision  for  the  poor  in  his  time. 

Sir  Josiaii  Child,  it  is  true,  speaks  more  boldly, 
and  charges  the  defects  on  the  laws  themselves. 
One  general  position,  however,  which  he  lays  down, 
"  That  there  never  was  a  good  law  made  that  was 
not  well  executed,"  is  surely  very  questionable.  So 
therefore  must  be  his  opinion  if  founded  on  that 
maxim  ;  and  this  opinion  perhaps  he  would  have 
changed  had  he  lived  to  see  the  latter  constitutions 
on  this  head. 


Chap.  XXX.  sect.  2. 
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But  whatever  defects  there  may  be  in  the  laws, 
or  in  the  execution  of  them,  I  much  doubt  whether 
either  of  these  great  men  hath  found  the  means  of 
curing  them.  And  this  I  am  the  more  forward  to 
say,  as  the  legislature,  by  a  total  neglect  of  both 
their  schemes,  seems  to  give  sufficient  countenance 
to  my  assertion. 

In  a  matter  then  of  so  much  difficulty,  as  well  as 
so  great  importance,  how  shall  I  venture  to  deliver 
my  own  opinion  %  Such  indeed  is  the  difficulty  and 
importance  of  this  question  that  sir  Josiah  Child 
thinks,  "  If  a  whole  session  of  parliament  were  em- 
ployed on  this  single  concern,  it  would  be  time 
spent  as  much  to  the  glory  of  God  and  good  of  this 
nation  as  in  anything  that  noble  and  worthy  patriots 
of  their  country  can  be  engaged  in." 

However,  under  the  protection  of  the  candid,  and 
with  deference  to  the  learned  reader,  I  will  enter 
on  this  subject,  in  which,  I  think,  I  may  with  mo- 
desty say  I  have  had  some  experience,  and  in 
which  I  can  with  truth  declare  I  have  employed  no 
little  time.  If  any  gentleman  who  hath  had  more 
experience  hath  more  duly  considered  the  matter, 
or  whose  superior  abilities  enable  him  to  form  a 
better  judgment,  shall  think  proper  to  improve  my 
endeavours,  he  hath  my  ready  consent.  Provided 
the  end  be  effected,  I  shall  be  contented  with  the 
honour  of  my  share  (however  inconsiderable)  in  the 
means.  Nay,  should  my  labours  be  attended  only 
with  neglect  and  contempt,  I  think  I  have  learned 
(for  I  am  a  pretty  good  historian)  to  bear  such  mis- 
fortunes without  much  repining. 

By  THE  POOR,  then,  I  understand  such  persons  as 
have  no  estate  of  their  own  to  support  them  without 
industry ;  nor  any  profession  or  trade  by  Avhich, 
with  industry,  they  may  be  capable  of  gaining  a 
comfortable  subsistence. 

This  class  of  the  people  may  be  considered  under 
these  three  divisions  : — 

First,  Such  poor  as  are  unable  to  work. 
Secondly,  Such  as  are  able  and  willing  to  work. 
Thirdly,  Such  as  are  able  to  work,  but  not  willing. 
As  to  the  first  of  these,  they  are  but  few.  An 
utter  incapacity  to  work  must  arise  from  some  defect, 
occasioned  either  by  nature  or  accident.  Natural 
incapacities  are  greatly  the  most  (perhaps  the  only) 
considerable  ones  ;  for  as  to  accidental  maims,  how 
very  rarely  do  they  happen,  and,  I  must  add,  how 
very  nobly  are  they  provided  for  when  they  do 
happen !  Again,  as  to  natural  incapacities,  they  are 
but  few,  unless  those  two  general  cii-cumstances, 
one  of  which  must,  and  the  other  may,  befal  all  men ; 
I  mean  the  extremes  of  youth  and  age  ;  for  besides 
these,  the  number  of  persons  who  really  labour 
under  an  utter  incapacity  of  work  will,  on  a  just 
inspection,  be  found  so  trifling,  that  two  of  the 
London  hospitals  might  contain  them  all.  The 
reader  will  be  pleased  to  observe,  I  say  of  those 
who  really  labour,  ^c,  for  he  is  much  deceived  who 
computes  the  number  of  objects  in  the  nation  from 
the  great  number  which  he  daily  sees  in  the  streets 
of  London ;  among  whom  I  myself  have  discovered 
some  notorious  cheats,  and  my  good  friend,  Mr. 
"Welch,  the  worthy  high  constable  of  Holborn  divi- 
sion, many  more.  Nothing,  as  I  have  been  well 
informed,  is  more  common  among  these  wretches 
than  for  the  lame,  when  provoked,  to  use  their 
crutches  as  weapons  instead  of  supporters  ;  and  for 
the  blind,  if  they  should  hear  the  beadle  at  their 
heels,  to  outrun  the  dogs  which  guided  them  before. 
As  to  diseases,  to  which  human  nature  is  univer- 
sally liable,  they  sometimes  (though  very  rarely,  for 
health  is  the  happy  portion  of  poverty)  befal  the 
poor ;  and  at  all  such  times  they  are  certainly  ob- 


jects of  charity,  and  entitled,  by  the  law  of  God,  to 
relief  from  the  rich. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  first  class  of  the  poor  is  so 
truly  inconsiderable  in  number,  and  to  provide  for 
them  in  the  most  ample  and  liberal  manner  would 
be  so  very  easy  to  the  public ;  to  support  and  cherish 
them,  and  to  relieve  their  wants,  is  a  duty  so  posi- 
tively commanded  by  our  Saviour,  and  is  withal  so 
agreeable  and  delightful  in  itself,  affording  the  most 
desirable  object  to  the  strong  passion  of  pity;  nay, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  some,  to  pride  and  vanity 
also  ;  that  I  am  firmly  persuaded  it  might  be  safely 
left  to  voluntary  charity,  unenforced  by  any  com- 
pulsive law.  And  if  any  man  will  profess  so  little 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  so  mean  and  un- 
just an  opinion  of  the  Christianity,  I  might  say,  the 
humanity,  of  his  country,  as  to  affect  a  contrary 
opinion,  notwithstanding  all  I  have  said,  let  him 
answer  the  following  instance,  which  may  be  called 
an  argument  d  posteriori,  for  the  truth  of  my  as- 
sertion. Such,  I  think,  is  the  present  bounty  to 
beggars  ;  for  at  a  time  when  every  man  knows  the 
vast  tax  which  is  raised  for  the  support  of  the  poor, 
and  when  all  men  of  property  must  feel  their  con- 
tributions to  this  tax,  mankind  are  so  forward  to 
relieve  the  appearance  of  distress  in  their  fellow- 
creatures,  that  every  beggar  who  can  but  mode- 
rately well  personate  misery  is  sure  to  find  relief 
and  encouragement ;  and  this  though  the  giver  must 
have  great  reason  to  doubt  the  reality  of  the  distress, 
and  when  he  can  scarce  be  ignorant  that  his  bounty 
is  illegal,*  and  that  he  is  encouraging  a  nuisance. 
What  then  must  be  the  case  when  there  should  be 
no  such  tax,  nor  any  such  contribution  ;  and  when, 
by  relieving  a  known  and  certain  object  of  charity, 
every  good  man  must  be  assured  that  he  is  not  only 
doing  an  act  which  the  law  allows,  but  which  Chris- 
tianity and  humanity  too  exact  of  himl 

However,  if  there  be  any  person  who  is  yet  un- 
willing to  trust  the  poor  to  voluntary  charity,  or  if 
it  should  be  objected  that  there  is  no  reason  to  lay 
the  whole  burden  on  the  worthier  part  of  mankind, 
and  to  excuse  the  covetous  rich ;  and  that  a  tax  is 
therefore  necessary  to  force  open  the  purses  of  these 
latter  ;  let  there  be  a  tax  then,  and  a  very  incon- 
siderable one  would  effectually  supply  the  purpose. f 
I  come  now  to  consider  the  second  class.  These 
are  in  reason,  though  not  in  fact,  equally  objects  of 
the  regard  of  the  compassionate  man,  and  much  more 
worthy  the  care  of  the  politician  ;  and  yet,  without 
his  care,  they  will  be  in  a  much  worse  condition 
than  the  others  ;  for  they  have  none  of  those  incite- 
ments of  pity  which  fill  the  pockets  of  the  artful 
beggar,  and  procure  relief  for  the  blind,  the  lame, 
and  other  visible  objects  of  compassion  ;  such  there- 
fore, without  a  law,  and  without  an  honest  and  sen- 
sible execution  of  that  law,  must  languish  under, 
and  often  perish  with,  want.  A  melancholy  and 
dreadful  reflection  I  and  the  more  so  as  they  are 
capable  of  being  made  not  only  happy  in  themselves, 
but  highly  useful  to  the  service  of  the  community. 

To  provide  for  these  seems,  as  I  have  said,  to 
have  been  the  chief  design  of  the  statute  of  Eliza- 
beth, as  well  as  of  several  laws  enacted  since  ;  and 
that  this  design  hath  hitherto  failed  may  possibly 
have  arisen  from  one  single  mistake,  but  a  mistake 
which  must  be  fatal,  as  it  is  an  error  in  the  first  con- 

*  This  was  forbidden  by  many  statutes ;  and  by  the  act  of 
27  Henry  VIII.  every  person  giving  any  money  in  alms  but  to 
the  common  boxes  aud  common  gatherings  in  every  parish 
forfeits  twelve  times  as  much  as  he  gives. 

+  The  reader  is  desired  to  consider  the  author  here  as  speak- 
ing only  of  the  impotent  poor,  and  as  hoping  that  some  effectual 
means  may  be  found  out  of  procuring  work,  aud  consequently 
maintenance,  for  the  able  aud  industrious. 
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coction.  The  mistake  T  point  at  is,  that  the  legis- 
lature have  left  the  whole  work  to  the  overseers. 
They  have  rather  told  them  what  they  are  to  do, 
(viz.  to  employ  the  industrious  poor)  than  how  they 
shall  do  it.  I't  is  true,  the  original  act  directs  them, 
by  a  parochinl  tax,  to  raise  a  convenient  stock  of 
flax,  hemp,  wool,  thread,  iron,  and  other  ware  and 
stuff  to  set  the  poor  to  work.  A  direction  so  general 
and  imperfect  that  it  can  be  no  wonder,  consider- 
ing what  sort  of  men  the  overseers  of  the  poor  have 
been,  that  it  should  never  have  been  carried  into 
execution. 

To  say  the  truth,  this  affair  of  finding  a  universal 
employment  for  the  industrious  poor  is  of  great  dif- 
ficulty, and  requires  talents  not  very  bountifully 
scattered  by  Nature  among  the  wliole  human  species. 
And  yet,  difficult  as  it  is,  it  is  not,  I  hope,  imprac- 
ticable, seeing  that  it  is  of  such  infinite  concern  to 
the  good  of  the  community.  Hands  for  the  work 
are  already  supposed,  and  surely  trade  and  manufac- 
tures are  not  come  to  so  low  an  ebb  that  we  should 
not  be  able  to  find  work  for  the  hands.  The  method 
of  adapting  only  seems  to  be  wanting.  And  though 
this  may  not  be  easy  to  discover,  it  is  a  task  surely 
not  above  the  reach  of  the  British  parliament,  when 
they  shall  think  proper  to  apply  themselves  to  it. 

Nor  will  it,  I  hope,  be  construed  presumption  in 
me  to  say  that  I  have  myself  thought  of  a  plan  for 
this  purpose,  which  I  am  ready  to  produce  when  I 
shall  have  any  reason  to  see  the  least  glimpse  of 
hope  that  my  labour  in  drawing  it  out  at  length 
would  not  be  absolutely  and  certainly  thrown  away. 

The  last  and  much  the  most  numerous  class  of 
poor  are  those  who  are  able  to  work  and  not  will- 
ing. This  likewise  hath  fallen  under  the  eye  of  the 
legislature,  and  provisions  have  been  made  concern- 
ing it,  which,  if  in  themselves  efficacious,  have  at 
least  failed  of  producing  any  good  effect  from  a  total 
neglect  in  the  execution. 

By  the  43  Eliz.  the  churchwardens  and  overseers, 
or  greater  part  of  them,  with  the  consent  of  two 
justices,  shall  take  order  for  the  setting  to  work  the 
children  of  all  such  parents  as  they  shall  tliink  not 
able  to  maintain  them  ;  as  also  all  such  married  or 
unmarried  persons  as  shall  have  no  means  to  main- 
tain themselves,  nor  any  ordinary  trade  or  calling 
whereby  to  get  their  living. 

Besides  this  power  of  compelling  the  poor  to 
work,  the  legislature  hath  likewise  compelled  them 
to  become,  1.  Apprentices;  and  2.  Servants.  We 
have  already  seen  the  power  of  the  overseers;  with 
the  assistance  of  the  justices,  to  put  poor  children 
apprentices,  and  likewise  to  oblige  their  masters  to 
receive  them.  And  long  before  a  compulsion  was 
enacted  *  on  poor  persons  to  become  apprentices  ; 
so  that  any  householder,  having  and  using  half  a 
plough-land  in  tillage,  may  compel  any  poor  person 
under  twenty-one,  and  unmarried,  to  serve  as  an 
apprentice  in  husbandry,  or  in  any  other  kind  of  art, 
mystery,  or  science  (before  expressed  in  the  act)  ;f 
and  if  such  person,  being  so  required,  refuse  to  be- 
come an  apprentice,  one  justice  of  peace  may  compel 
him,  or  commit  him  to  prison,  there  to  remain  till 
he  will  be  bound. 

2diy,  The  poor  are  obliged  to  become  servants. 

By  the  5th  of  Eliz.+  it  is  enacted,  "  That  every 
person  being  unmarried,  and  every  other  person 
under  the  age  of  thirty,  Avho  hath  been  brought  up 
in  any  of  the  sciences,  &c.,  of  clothiers,  woollen  cloth 
weavers,  tuckers,  fullers,  clothworkers,  shearmen, 
dyers,  hosiers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  tanners,  pew- 
terers,  bakers,  brewers,  glovers,  cutlers,  smiths,  far- 

•  5  KHz.  c.  iv.  seel.  35.  +  Viz.  eveiy  trade  then  used. 

i  Chap.  iv.  sect.  4. 


riers,  curriers,  saddlers,  spurriers,  tanners,  tappers, 
hatmakers  or  feltmakers,  butchers,  cooks,  or  millers, 
or  who  hath  exercised  any  of  these  trades  by  the 
space  of  three  years  or  more,  and  not  having  in 
lands,  rents,  &c.,  an  estate  of  40s.  clear  yearly  value, 
freehold,  nor  being  worth  in  goods  \0l.,  and  so  al- 
lowed by  two  justices  of  the  county  where  he  hath 
most  commonly  inhabited,  or  by  the  mayor,  &c.,  nor 
being  retained  with  any  person  in  husbandry,  nor 
retained  in  any  of  the  above  sciences,  or  in  any  other 
art  or  science  ;  nor  lawfully  retained  in  household, 
or  in  any  office,  with  any  nobleman,  gentleman,  or 
others  ;  nor  having  a  convenient  farm  or  other  hold- 
ing in  tillage,  whereupon  he  may  lawfully  employ 
his  labour,  during  the  time  that  he  shall  continue 
unmarried,  or  under  the  age  of  thirty,  upon  request 
made  by  any  person  using  the  art  or  mystery  wherein, 
the  person  so  required  hath  been  exercised  as  afore- 
said, shall  be  retained. 

"  And  every  person  between  the  age  of  twelve  and 
sixty,  not  being  lawfully  retained  in  the  several  ser- 
vices mentioned  in  the  statute,*  nor  being  a  gentle- 
man born,  or  a  scholar  in  either  university  or  in  any 
school,  nor  having  an  estate  of  freehold  of  40s.  per 
annum  value,  nor  being  worth  in  goods  10^.,  nor 
being  heir  to  10^.  per  annum  or  40^.  in  goods,  nor 
being  a  necessary  or  convenient  servant  lawfully  re- 
tained, nor  having  a  convenient  farm  or  holding, 
nor  otherwise  lawfully  retained,  shall  be  compelled 
to  be  retained  to  serve  in  husbandry,  by  the  year, 
with  any  person  using  husbandry  within  the  same 
shire. 

"  Every  such  person  refusing  to  serve  upon  re- 
quest, or  covenanting  to  serve  and  not  serving,  or 
departing  from  his  service  before  the  end  of  his  term, 
unless  for  some  reasonable  cause  to  be  allowed  before 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  mayor,  &c.,  or  departing  at 
the  end  of  bis  term  without  a  quarter's  warning 
given  before  two  witnesses,  may  be  committed  by- 
two  justices  of  the  peace  to  prison,  there  to  remain 
without  bail  or  mainprize  till  he  shall  become  bound 
to  his  master,  &c.,  to  serve,  &c.f 

"  Nor  shall  any  master  in  any  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  aforesaid  retain  a  servant  for  less  than  a 
year ;+  nor  shall  any  master  put  away  a  servant  re- 
tained by  this  act  within  his  term,  nor  at  the  end  of 
the  term  without  a  quarter's  warning,  under  the 
penalty  of  40s. § 

"Artificers,  &c.,  are  compellable  by  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  or  the  constable  or  other  head  officer  of  a 
township,  to  serve  in  the  time  of  hay  or  corn  harvest. 
The  penalty  of  disobedience  is  imprisonment  in  the 
stocks  by  the  space  of  two  days  and  one  night. |1 

"  Women  between  the  age  of  twelve  and  forty 
may  be  obliged,  by  two  justices,  to  enter  into  service 
by  the  year,  week,  or  day ;  or  may  be  committed 
quoicsque,"^ 

The  legislature,  having  thus  appointed  what  per- 
sons shall  serve,  have  gone  farther,  and  have  directed 
a  method  of  ascertaining  how  they  shall  serve  ;  for 
which  use  principally  is  that  excellent  constitution 
of  .5  Elizabeth,**  "  That  the  justices  of  the  peace, 
with  the  sheriff  of  the  county  if  he  conveniently 
may,  the  mayor,  &c.,  in  towns  corporate,  shall  yearly, 
within  six  weeks  of  Easter,  assemble  together,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  such  discreet  persons  as  they 
shall  think  proper  to  call  to  them,  and  respecting 
the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  the  time,  and  other  circum- 
stances, shall,  within  the  limits  of  their  commission, 
rate  and  appoint  the  wages  of  artificers,  labourers, 
&e.  by  the  year,  month,  week,  or  day,  with  or  with- 


*   lb.  sect.  7- 
5   lb.  sect.  5,  fi, 
*•  lb.  sect.  15. 


+  II).  sect.  5,6    9.     t  II'-  sect.  3 
IJ  lb.  sect.  28.  II   lb.  sect   24. 
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out  meat  and  drink."  Then  the  statute  enumerates 
several  particulars  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  and 
concludes  with  these  general  words  :  "  And  for  any 
other  kind  of  reasonable  labour  and  service." 

"  These  rates  are  appointed  to  be  engrossed  in 
parchment,  and  certified  into  chancery,  before  the 
12th  day  of  July ;  and  before  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember several  printed  proclamations,  containing 
the  rates  and  a  command  to  all  persons  to  observe 
them,  are  to  be  sent  to  the  sheriff  and  justices,  and 
to  the  mayor,  &c.  These  proclamations  are  to  be 
entered  on  record  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  to  be 
fixed  up  in  the  market-towns,  and  to  be  publicly 
proclaimed  in  all  the  markets  till  Michaelmas.* 

"And  if  any  person,  after  the  said  proclamations 
shall  be  so  sent  down  and  published,  shall,  by  any 
secret  ways  or  means,  directly  or  indirectly  retain 
or  keep  any  servant,  workman,  or  labourer,  or  shall 
give  any  greater  wages  or  other  commodity,  contrary 
to  the  true  intent  of  the  statute,  or  contrary  to  the 
rates  assessed,  he  shall  forfeit  ol.  and  be  imprisoned 
by  the  space  of  ten  days.f 

"  And  every  person  who  is  retained  or  takes  any 
wages  contrary  to  the  statute  shall  be  imprisoned 
twenty-one  days. J  And  every  such  retainer,  pro- 
mise, gift,  and  payment,  or  writing  and  bond  for 
that  piu'pose,  are  made  absolutely  void. 

"  Every  justice  of  peace,  or  chief  officer,  who  shall 
be  absent  at  the  rating  of  wages,  unless  the  justices 
shall  allow  the  reasonable  cause  of  his  absence,  for- 
feits lOl."^ 

That  this  statute  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  care- 
fully and  diligently  put  in  execution,  "  The  justices 
are  appointed  to  meet  twice  a-year,  to  make  a  special 
and  diligent  inquiry  of  the  branches  and  articles  of 
this  statute,  and  of  the  good  execution  of  the  same, 
and  severely  to  correct  and  punish  any  defaults  ;  for 
which  service  they  are  allowed  5s.  per  day."||  No 
inconsiderable  allowance  at  that  time  ! 

But  all  this  care  of  the  legislature  proved,  it  seems, 
ineffectual ;  for  forty  years  after  the  making  this 
statute  we  find  the  parliament  complaining  "  That 
the  said  act  had  not,  according  to  the  true  meaning 
thereof,  been  duly  put  in  execution  ;  and  that  the 
rates  of  wages  for  poor  artificers,  labourers,  and 
other  persons,  had  not  been  rated  and  proportioned 
according  to  the  politic  intention  of  the  said  act. "IT 
A  neglect  which  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
some  doubts  raised  in  Westminster-hall  concerning 
the  persons  who  were  the  subjects  of  this  law.  For 
the  clearing,  therefore,  any  such  doubt,  this  subse- 
quent statute  gives  the  justices  an  express  power 
"  to  rate  the  wages  of  any  labourers,  weavers,  spin- 
sters, and  Avorkmen  or  workwomen  whatsoever, 
either  working  by  the  day,  week,  month,  year,  or 
taking  any  work  at  any  person's  hands  whatsoever, 
to  be  done  by  the  great,  or  otherwise."** 

And  to  render  the  execution  of  this  law  the  more 
easy,  the  statute  of  James  I.  enacts,  1.  "  That  in 
all  counties  where  general  sessions  are  kept  in  se- 
veral divisions,  the  rating  wages  at  such  respective 
general  sessions  shall  be  as  effectual  within  the  divi- 
sion as  if  they  had  been  rated  at  the  grand  general 
session. "f-j- 

2.  The  method  of  certifying  the  rates  in  chancery 
appearing,  I  apprehend,  too  troublesome  and  tedi- 
ous, "  such  certificate  is  made  no  longer  necessary, 
but  the  rates  being  assessed  and  engrossed  in  parcli- 
ment,  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  the  justices,  the 
sheriff  or  chief  officer  of  towns  corporate  may  im- 
mediately proclaim  the  same.":};:j; 

*  Ch^p.  iv.  sect.  16.  +  lb.  sect.  18.  i   lb.  sect.  19,  20. 

§  lb.  sect.  17.       II  lb.  sect.  .37,  38. 

H  Preamble  to  1  Jac.  c.  vi.     **  1 1),  sect.  3. 

tt  lb.  soct.  5.  Jf  lb.  sect.  6. 


And  whereas  wool  is  the  great  staple  commodity 
of  this  kingdom,  and  the  woollen  trade  its  principal 
manufacture,  the  parliament  have  given  particular 
attention  to  the  wages  of  artificers  in  this  trade. 

For,  1.  By  the  statute  of  James  I.,*  "  No  clothier, 
being  a  justice  of  peace  in  any  precinct  or  liberty, 
shall  be  a  rater  of  wages  for  any  artisan  depending 
upon  the  making  of  cloth." 

2.  "  Clothiers  not  paying  so  much  wages  to  their 
workmen  or  workwomen  as  are  rated  by  the  jus- 
tices forfeit  10s.  for  every  offence."  f 

3.  By  a  late  statute, J  "All  persons  anywise  con- 
cerned in  employing  any  labourers  in  the  woollen 
manufactory  are  required  to  pay  the  full  wages  or 
price  agreed  on,  in  money,  and  not  in  goods,  truck, 
or  otherwise ;  nor  shall  they  make  any  deduction 
from  such  wages  or  price  on  account  of  any  goods 
sold  or  delivered  previous  to  such  agreement.  And 
all  such  wages  are  to  be  levied,  on  conviction,  be- 
fore two  justices,  by  distress  ;  and  for  want  of  dis- 
tress the  party  is  to  be  committed  for  six  months, 
or  until  full  satisfaction  is  made  to  the  party  com- 
plaining. Besides  which  the  clothier  forfeits  the 
sum  of  100/."§ 

4.  By  the  same  statute,  "  All  contracts,  by-laws, 
&c.,  made  in  unlawful  clubs,  by  persons  brought  up 
in,  or  exercising  the  art  of,  awool-combcr  or  weaver, 
for  regulating  the  said  trade,  settling  the  prices  of 
goods,  advancing  wages,  or  lessening  the  hours  of 
work,  are  declared  to  be  illegal  and  void ;  and  any 
person  concerned  in  the  woollen  manufactures  who 
shall  knowingly  be  concerned  in  such  contract, 
by-law,  &c.,  or  shall  attempt  to  put  it  in  execution, 
shall,  upon  conviction  before  two  justices,  suffer 
three  months'  imprisonment."  1| 

But  long  before  this  act  a  general  law  was  made  H 
to  punish  all  conspiracies  for  raising  wages,  limiting 
hours  of  work,  &c.,  among  artificers,  workmen,  and 
labourers  ;  and  if  such  conspiracy  was  to  extend  to 
a  general  advance  of  wages  all  over  the  kingdom, 
any  insurrection  of  a  number  of  persons,  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  would  be  an  overt  act  of  high  treason. 

From  this  cursory  view  it  appears,  I  think,  that 
no  blame  lies  at  the  door  of  the  legislature,  which 
hath  not  only  given  the  magistrate,  but  even  private 
persons  with  his  assistance,  a  power  of  compelling 
the  poor  to  work  ;  and.  Secondly,  hath  allotted  the 
fullest  powers,  and  prescribed  the  most  effectual 
means,  for  ascertaining  and  limiting  the  price  of  their 
labour. 

But  so  very  faulty  and  remiss  hath  been  the  exe- 
cution of  these  laws,  that  an  incredulous  reader  may 
almost  doubt  whether  there  are  really  any  such  ex- 
isting. Particularly  as  to  that  which  relates  to  the 
rating  the  wages  of  labourers  ;  a  law  which  at  first, 
it  seems,  was  too  carelessly  executed,  and  which  hath 
since  grown  into  utter  neglect  and  disuse. 

Hath  this  total  disuse  arisen,  in  common  with  the 
neglect  of  other  wholesome  provisions,  for  want  of 
due  attention  to  the  public  good  1  or  is  the  execution 
of  this  law  attended  with  any  extraordinary  diffi- 
culty 1  or,  lastly,  are  we  really  grown,  as  sir  Josiah 
Child  says,  wiser  than  our  forefathers,  and  have 
discovered  any  fault  in  the  constitution  itself;  and 
that  to  retrench  the  price  of  labour  by  a  law  is  an 
error  in  policy  1 

This  last  seems  to  me,  I  own,  to  be  very  strange 
doctrine,  and  somewhat  of  a  paradox  in  politics  : 
however,  as  it  is  the  sentiment  of  a  truly  wise  and 
great  man,  it  deserves  a  fair  discussion.  Such  I 
will  endeavour  to  give  it;  since  no  man  is  more  in- 
clined to  respect  the  opinions  of  such  persons,  and 

*  lb.  sect  7.      t  lb.  sect.  7.     |  12  Geo.  I.  c.  xxxiv.  sect.  3. 
§  lb.  sect.  4.  Ijlb.  sect.  1.  "(J  a  &  3  E.  VI.  c.  xv. 
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as  the  revival  of  the  law  which  he  opposes  is,  I 
think,  absolutely  necessary  to  the  purpose  I  am  con- 
teiiiling  for. 

I  will  give  the  passage  from  sir  Josiah  at  length. 
It  is  in  answer  to  this  position,  That  the  dearness  of 
loages  spoils  the  English  trade.  "  Here,"  says  he, 
"  the  author  propounds  the  making  a  law  to  re- 
trench the  hire  of  poor  men's  labour  (an  honest 
charitable  project,  and  well  becoming  an  usurer!). 
The  answer  to  this  is  easy.  First,  I  affirm  and  can 
prove  he  is  mistaken  in  fact ;  for  the  Dutch,  with 
whom  we  principally  contend  in  trade,  give  gene- 
rally more  wages  to  all  their  manufacturers,  by  at 
least  two-pence  in  the  shilling,  than  the  English. 
Secondly,  Wherever  wages  are  high,  universally 
throughout  the  whole  world,  it  is  an  iiafallible  evi- 
dence of  the  riches  of  that  country  ;  and  wherever 
wages  for  labour  run  low,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  poverty 
of  that  place.  Thirdly,  it  is  multitudes  of  people, 
and  good  laws,  such  as  cause  an  increase  of  people, 
which  principally  enrich  any  country  ;  and  if  we  re- 
trench by  law  the  labour  of  our  people,  we  drive 
them  from  us  to  other  countries  that  give  better 
rates  ;  and  so  the  Dutch  have  drained  us  of  our  sea- 
men and  woollen-manufacturers,  and  we  the  French 
of  their  artificers  and  silk-manufacturers  ;  and  many 
more  we  should,  if  our  laws  otherwise  gave  them 
fitting  encouragement;  of  which  more  in  due  place. 
Fourthly,  If  any  particular  trades  exact  more  here 
than  in  Holland,  they  are  only  such  as  do  it  by 
virtue  of  incorporations,  privileges,  and  charters,  of 
which  the  cure  is  easy,  by  an  act  of  naturalization, 
and  without  compulsory  laws.  It  is  true  our  great- 
grandfathers did  exercise  such  policy  of  endeavour- 
ing to  retrench  the  price  of  labour  by  a  law  (although 
they  could  never  effect  it)  ;  but  that  was  before 
trade  was  introduced  into  this  kingdom  :  we  are 
since,  with  the  rest  of  the  trading  world,  grown 
wiser  in  this  matter,  and  I  hope  shall  so  continue."* 

To  this  I  reply,  1.  That  the  making  such  a  law 
is  not  only  an  honest,  but  a  charitable  project ;  as 
it  proposes,  by  retrenching  the  price  of  poor  men's 
labour,  to  provide  labour,  and  consequently  hire,  for 
all  the  poor  who  are  capable  of  labour.  In  all  ma- 
nufactures whatever,  the  lower  the  price  of  labour 
is,  the  cheaper  will  be  the  price  to  the  consumer  ; 
and  the  cheaper  this  price  is,  the  greater  will  be  the 
consumption,  and  consequently  the  more  hands  em- 
ployed. This  is  likewise  a  very  charitable  law  to 
the  poor  farmer,  and  never  more  necessary  than  at 
this  day,  when  the  rents  of  lands  are  rated  to  the 
highest  degree.  The  great  hopes  which  the  farmer 
hath  (indeed  his  common  relief  from  ruin)  is  of  an 
exportation  of  corn.  This  exportation  caiuiot  be 
by  law,  unless  where  the  corn  is  under  such  a  par- 
ticular price.  How  necessary  then  is  it  to  him  that 
the  price  of  labour  should  be  confined  within  mo- 
derate bounds,  that  the  exportation  of  corn,  which 
is  of  such  general  advantage  to  the  kingdom,  should 
turn,  in  any  considerable  manner,  to  his  private 
profit !  and  what  reason  is  lliere  to  imagine  that 
this  power  of  limiting  wages  should  be  executed  in 
any  dishonest  or  luicharitable  manner'?  Is  it  not  a 
power  intrusted  to  all  the  justices  of  the  county  or 
division,  and  to  the  sheriff,  with  the  assistance  of 
grave,  sober,  and  substantial  persons,  who  must  be 
sufficient  judges  of  the  matter,  and  who  are  directed 
to  have  regard  to  the  plenty  and  scarcity  of  the 
times  ■?  Is  it  to  be  suspected  that  many  persons  of 
this  kind  should  unite  in  a  cruel  and  flagitious  act, 
by  which  they  would  be  liable  to  the  condemnation 
of  their  own  consciences,  to  the  curses  of  the  poor, 
and  to  be  reproached  by  the  example  of  all  their 
•  I'leface  to  his  Discourse  onTiude. 


neighbouring  counties  ?  Are  not  much  grosser  exor- 
bitances to  be  feared  on  the  other  side,  when  the 
lowest  artificers,  husbandmen,  and  labourers,  are 
made  judges  in  their  own  cause  ;  and  when  it  is  left 
to  their  own  discretion  to  exact  what  price  they 
please  for  their  labour  of  the  poor  farmer  or  clothier ; 
of  whom  if  they  cannot  exact  an  extravagant  price, 
they  will  fly  to  that  alternative,  which  idleness  often 
prefers,  of  begging  or  stealing^  Lastly,  such  a  re- 
straint is  very  wholesome  to  the  poor  labourers 
themselves  ;  of  whom  sir  Josiah  observes,*  "  That 
they  live  better  in  the  dearest  countries  for  provi- 
sions than  in  the  cheapest,  and  better  in  a  dear  year 
than  in  a  cheap,  especially  in  relation  to  the  public 
good ;  for  in  a  cheap  year  they  will  not  work  above 
two  days  in  a  week  ;  their  humour  being  such  that 
they  will  not  provide  for  a  hard  time,  but  just  work 
so  much,  and  no  more,  as  may  maintain  them  in 
that  mean  condition  to  which  they  have  been  ac- 
customed." Is  it  not  therefore,  upon  this  conces- 
sion, demonstrable,  that  the  poor  man  himself  will 
live  much  better  (his  family  certainly  will)  by  these 
means '?  Again,  many  of  the  poor,  and  those  the 
more  honest  and  industrious,  will  probably  gain  by 
such  a  law ;  for,  at  the  same  time  that  the  impudent 
and  idle,  if  left  to  themselves,  will  certainly  exact 
on  their  masters,  the  modest,  the  humble,  and  truly 
laborious,  may  often  (and  so  I  doubt  not  but  the 
case  is)  be  oppressed  by  them,  and  forced  to  accept 
a  lower  price  for  their  labour  than  the  liberality  of 
gentlemen  would  allow  them. 

2ndly,  The  two  assertions  contained  in  the  next 
paragraph  both  seem  to  me  suspicious.  First,  that 
the  Dutch  and  other  nations  have  done  all  that  in 
them  lies  to  draw  from  us  our  seamen,  and  some 
of  our  manufacturers,  is  certainly  true ;  and  this 
they  would  do  at  any  price  ;  but  that  the  Dutch  do 
in  general  give  more  wages  to  their  manufacturers 
than  the  English  is,  I  believe,  not  the  fact.  Of  the 
manufactures  of  Holland,  the  only  considerable  ar- 
ticle which  we  ourselves  take  of  them,  except  linen, 
are  toys ;  and  to  this  we  are  induced,  not  because 
the  Dutch  are  superior  to  our  workmen  in  genius 
and  dexterity  (points  in  which  they  are  not  greatly 
celebrated),  but  because  they  work  much  cheaper. 
Nor  is.  Secondly,  the  immediate  transition  from 
trade  to  manufacture  altogether  so  fair.  The  Dutch, 
it  is  true,  are  principally  our  rivals  in  trade  in  gene- 
ral, and  chiefly  as  carriers  ;  but  not  so  in  manufac- 
ture, particularly  in  the  woollen  manufacture.  Here 
our  chief  rivals  are  the  French,  amongst  whom  the 
price  of  labour  is  known  to  be  considerably  lower 
than  with  us.  To  this,  among  other  causes  (for  I 
know  there  are  others,  and  some  very  scandalous 
ones),  they  owe  their  success  over  us  in  the  Levant. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  truth  which  needs  no  comment  nor 
proof,  that  where  goods  are  of  equal  value  the  man 
who  sells  cheapest  will  have  the  most  custom  ;  and 
it  is  as  certainly  true  that  he  who  makes  up  his 
goods  in  the  cheapest  manner  can  sell  them  so. 

3rdly,  Sir  Josiah  asserts,  "  That  wherever  wages 
are  high,  universally  throughout  the  world,  'tis  an 
infallible  evidence  of  the  riches  of  that  country ; 
and  wherever  wages  for  labour  run  low,  it  is  a  proof 
of  the  poverty  of  that  place."  If  this  be  true,  the 
concession  will  do  him  no  service  ;  for  it  will  not 
prove  that  to  give  high  wages  is  the  way  to  grow 
rich ;  since  it  is  much  more  probable  that  riches 
should  cause  the  advance  of  wages  than  that  high 
wages  should  produce  riches.  This  latter,  I  am 
sure,  would  appear  a  high  solecism  in  private  life, 
and  I  believe  it  is  no  less  so  in  public. 

■Ithly,  His  next  assertion,  That  to  retrench  by  law 
*  Diacourso  on  Trade. 
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the  labour  of  our  people  is  to  drive  them  from  us,  luith 
partly  received  an  answer  already.  To  give  this 
argument  any  force,  our  wages  must  be  reduced  at 
least  below  the  standard  of  other  countries  ;  which 
is,  I  think,  very  little  to  be  apprehended  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  if  the  labourer  should  carry  his  demands 
ever  so  little  higher,  as  may  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected, the  consumption  of  many  manufactures  will 
not  only  be  confined  to  our  own  people,  but  to  a  very 
few  of  those  people. 

Thus,  I  hope  I  have  given  a  full  answer  to  this 
great  man,  whom  I  cannot  dismiss  without  observ- 
ing a  manifest  mistake  of  the  question  which  runs 
through  all  his  arguments  ;  all  that  he  advances  con- 
cluding, indeed,  only  to  the  quantum  of  wages  which 
shall  be  given  for  labour.  He  seems  rather  to  argue 
against  giving  too  little  than  against  regulating  what 
is  to  be  given  ;  so  that  his  arguments  are  more  proper 
for  the  consideration  of  the  justices  at  their  meet- 
ing for  settling  the  rates  of  wages  than  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  legislature  in  a  debate  concerning 
the  expediency  of  the  above  law.  To  evince  the 
expediency  of  which,  I  appeal  to  the  concurrent 
sense  of  parliament  in  so  many  different  ages ;  for 
this  is  not  only  testified  expressly  in  the  above  statute 
of  Elizabeth  and  James,  but  may  be  fairly  implied 
from  those  of  Edward  VI.  and  George  I.  above 
recited. 

I  have  moreover,  I  think,  demonstrated,  1.  The 
equity  of  this  law  ;  and  that  it  is  as  much  for  the 
service  of  the  labourer  as  of  his  master.  2.  The 
utility  of  it  to  trade  :  I  shall  only  add  the  necessity 
of  it,  in  order  to  execute  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature in  compelling  the  idle  to  Avork  ;  for  is  it  not 
the  same  thing  to  have  the  liberty  of  working  or 
not  at  your  own  pleasure,  and  to  have  the  absolute 
nomination  of  the  price  at  which  you  will  work  % 
The  idleness  of  the  common  people  in  this  town  is, 
indeed,  greatly  to  be  attributed  to  this  liberty  ;  most 
of  these,  if  they  cannot  exact  an  exorbitant  price  for 
their  labour,  will  remain  idle.  The  habit  of  exacting 
on  their  superiors  is  grown  universal,  and  the  very 
porters  expect  to  receive  more  for  their  work  than 
the  salaries  of  above  half  the  officers  of  the  army 
amount  to. 

I  conclude  then  that  this  law  is  necessary  to  be 
revived  (perhaps  with  some  enlargements),  and  that 
still  upon  one  account  more ;  which  is  to  enable 
the  magistrate  clearly  to  distinguish  the  corrigible 
from  the  incorrigible  in  idleness ;  for  when  the  price 
of  labour  is  once  established,  all  those  poor  who 
shall  refuse  to  labour  at  that  price,  even  at  the  com- 
mand of  a  magistrate,  may  properly  be  deemed  in- 
corrigibly idle. 

For  these  the  legislature  have,  by  several  acts  of 
parliament,  provided  a  punishment,  by  commitment 
.to  bridewell  either  for  more  or  less  time  ;  and  a  very 
severe  punishment  this  is,  if  being  confirmed  in 
habits  of  idleness,  and  in  every  other  vicious  habit, 
may  be  esteemed  so. 

These  houses  are  commonly  called  houses  of  cor- 
rection, and  the  legislature  intended  them  certainly 
for  places  of  correction  of  idleness  at  least  ;  for  in 
many  acts,  where  persons  are  ordered  to  be  com- 
mitted to  bridewell,  it  is  added,  there  to  be  kept  to 
hard  labour ;  nay,  in  the  statute  of  Jac.  I.*  these 
houses  of  correction  are  directed  "  to  be  built  with 
a  convenient  backside  adjoining,  together  with  mills, 
turns,  cards,  and  such  like  necessary  implements,  to 
set  rogues  and  other  idle  people  on  work."     Again, 

*  Chap.  iv.  These  houses  were  first  begun  to  be  erected  aim. 
13  Eliz.,  the  prison  for  idleness  being,  before  that  time,  the 
stocks.  In  the  nth  year  of  Henry  VII.  vagabonds,  beggars, 
&c.,  are  ordered  to  be  set  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the 
stocks. 


in  the  same  statute,  authority  is  given  to  the  master 
or  governor  "  to  set  to  work  such  rogues,  vagabonds, 
idle  and  disorderly  persons,  as  shall  be  brought  or 
sent  unto  the  said  house  (being  able)  while  they 
shall  continue  in  the  said  house,  and  to  punish  them, 
by  putting  fetters  on  them,  and  by  whipping  ;  nor 
are  the  said  rogues,  &c.,  to  have  any  other  provision 
than  what  they  shall  earn  by  their  labour." 

The  erection  of  these  houses,  as  is  usual  with  new 
institutions,  did  at  first  greatly  answer  the  good  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  designed,  insomuch  that 
my  lord  Coke  observes,  "  That  upon  the  making  of 
the  statute  39  Eliz.  for  the  erection  of  houses  of  cor- 
rection, and  a  good  space  after,  whilst  justices  of 
peace  and  other  officers  were  diligent  and  indus- 
trious, ther.e  was  not  a  rogue  to  be  seen  in  any  part 
of  England."  And  again  he  prophesies,  that  "from 
the  erection  of  these  houses  we  shall  have  neither 
beggar  nor  idle  person  in  the  commonwealth."* 

But  this  great  man  was  a  much  better  lawyer  than 
he  was  a  prophet ;  for,  whatever  these  houses  were 
designed  to  be,  or  whatever  they  at  first  were,  the  fact 
is,  that  they  are  at  present,  in  general,  no  other  than 
schools  of  vice,  seminaries  of  idleness,  and  common- 
sewers  of  nastiness  and  disease.  As  to  the  power  of 
whipping,  which  the  act  of  James  I.  vests  in  the 
governor,  that,  I  believe,  is  very  seldom  used,  and 
perhaps,  when  it  is,  not  properly  applied.  And  the 
justice  in  very  few  instances  (in  none  of  idleness) 
hath  any  power  of  ordering  such  punishment. f 

And  with  regard  to  work,  the  intention  of  the 
law  is,  I  apprehend,  as  totally  frustrated.  Insomuch 
that  they  must  be  very  lazy  persons  indeed  who  can 
esteem  the  labour  imposed  in  any  of  these  houses  as 
a  punishment.  In  some,  I  am  told,  there  is  not  any 
provision  made  for  work.  In  that  of  Middlesex  in 
particular  the  governor  hath  confessed  to  me  that  he 
hath  had  no  work  to  employ  his  prisoners,  and  hath 
urged  as  a  reason,  that  having  generally  great  num- 
bers of  most  desperate  felons  under  his  charge,  who, 
notwithstanding  his  utmost  care,  will  sometimes  get 
access  to  his  other  prisoners,  he  dares  not  trust  those 
who  are  committed  to  hard  labour  with  any  heavy 
or  sharp  instruments  of  work,  lest  they  should  be 
converted  into  weapons  by  the  felons. 

What  good  consequence,  then,  can  arise  from 
sending  idle  and  disorderly  persons  to  a  place  where 
they  are  neither  to  be  corrected  nor  employed  ;  and 
where,  with  the  conversation  of  many  as  bad,  and 
sometimes  worse  than  themselves,  they  are  sure  to 
be  improved  in  the  knowledge  and  confirmed  in  the 
practice  of  iniquity  %  Can  it  be  conceived  that  such 
persons  will  not  come  out  of  these  houses  much 
more  idle  and  disorderly  than  they  went  in  1  The 
truth  of  this  I  have  often  experienced  in  the  be- 
haviour of  the  wretches  brought  before  me  ;  the 
most  impudent  and  flagitious  of  whom  have  always 
been  such  as  have  been  before  acquainted  with  the 
discipline  of  bridewell ;  a  commitment  to  which 
place,  though  it  often  causes  great  horror  and  la- 
mentation in  the  novice,  is  usually  treated  with  ridi- 
cule and  contempt  by  those  who  have  already  been 
there. 

For  this  reason,  I  believe,  many  of  the  worthiest 
magistrates  have,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  de- 
clined a  rigorous  execution  of  the  laws  for  the 
punishment  of  idleness,  thinking  that  a  severe  repri- 
mand might  more  probably  work  the  conversion  of 
such  persons  than  the  committing  them  to  bridewell. 
This  I  am  sure  may  with  great  certainty  be  con- 
cluded, that  the  milder  method  is  less  liable  to  render 

*  2  Inst.  729. 

t  By  the  last  vagabond  act,  which  repeals  all  the  former, 
rogues  and  vagabonds  are  to  be  whipped,  or  sent  to  the  Iiouse  Oi 
correction. 
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what  is  bad  worse,  and  to  complete  the  destruction 
of  the  offender. 

But  this  is  a  way  of  acting,  however  worthy  be 
the  motive,  which  is  sometimes  more  justifiable  to  a 
man's  own  conscience  than  it  would  be  in  the  court 
of  kind's  bench,  which  requires  the  magistrate  to 
execute  the  laws  intrusted  to  his  care,  and  in  the 
manner  which  those  laws  prescribe.  And,  besides 
the  indecency  of  showing  a  disregard  to  the  laws  in 
being,  nothing  surely  can  be  more  improper  than  to 
suffer  the  idleness  of  the  poor,  the  cause  of  so  much 
evil  to  society,  to  go  entirely  unpiniished. 

And  yet,  should  the  magistrate  do  his  duty  as  he  is 
required,  will  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
ture be  answered  ■?  The  parliament  was,  indeed,  too 
wise  to  punish  idleness  barely  by  confinement. 
Labour  is  the  true  and  proper  punishment  of  idle- 
ness, for  the  same  reason  which  the  excellent  Dr. 
Swift  gives  why  death  is  the  proper  punishment  of 
cowardice.  Where  then  is  the  remedy  1  Is  it  to 
enforce  the  execution  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands, 
and  to  reform  the  present  conduct  of  the  several 
bridewells '?  This  would,  I  believe,  be  as  difficult 
a  work  as  the  cleansing  the  Augean  stables  of  old  ; 
and  would  require  as  extraordinary  a  degree  of  poli- 
tical as  that  did  of  natural  strength  to  accomplish  it. 
In  truth,  the  case  here  is  the  same  as  with  the  over- 
seers before  ;  the  trust  is  too  great  for  the  persons 
on  whom  it  devolves ;  and,  though  these  houses  are 
in  some  measure  under  the  inspection  of  the  justices 
of  peace,  yet  this  in  the  statute  is  recommended  in 
too  general  a  manner  to  their  care  to  expect  any 
good  fruits  from  it.  As  "  to  the  true  and  faithful 
account  which  they  are  to  yield  to  the  justices,  at 
the  sessions,  of  the  persons  in  their  custody,"  this  is 
at  present  little  more  than  matter  of  form  ;  nor  can 
it  be  expected  to  be  any  other  in  the  hurry  of  a  public 
sessions,  and  when  the  stench  arising  from  the  pri- 
soners is  so  intolerable  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  any 
gentlemen  to  attend  the  court  at  that  time.  In  the 
last  vagrant  act  indeed  two  justices  are  appointed 
twice,  or  oftener,  every  year  to  examine  into  the  state 
and  nature  of  houses  of  correction,  &c. ;  yet,  as  it  gives 
them  no  power  but  of  reporting  to  the  sessions,  I 
believe  it  hath  not  produced  any  good  effect ;  for  the 
business  of  the  sessions  is  so  complicated  and  various 
that  it  happens,  as  in  all  cases  where  men  have  too 
much  to  do,  that  they  do  little  or  nothing  effectually. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  if  two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace 
were  appointed  to  meet  once  every  month  at  some 
convenient  place,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  bride- 
well, there  to  summon  the  governor  before  them,  to 
examine  the  accounts  of  his  stock  and  implements 
for  work,  and  to  make  such  orders  (under  what  re- 
strictions the  parliament  shall  think  proper)  as  to 
such  justices  shall  seem  requisite,  this  might  afford 
a  palliative  at  least.  In  short,  the  great  cure  for 
idleness  is  labour ;  and  this  is  its  only  proper  punish- 
ment ;  nor  should  it  ever  be  in  the  power  of  the  idle 
person  to  commute  this  punishment  for  any  other. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.*  a  most  severe  law 
indeed  was  made  for  the  punishment  of  idleness. — 
"If  any  person,"  says  the  statute,  "shall  bring  to 
two  justices  of  peace  any  runagate  servant,  or  any 
other  which  livetli  idly  and  loiteringly  by  the  space 
of  three  days,  the  said  justices  shall  cause  the  said 
idle  and  loitering  servant  or  vagabond  to  be  marked 
with  an  hot  iron  on  the  breast  with  the  letter  V, 
and  adjudge  him  to  be  slave  to  the  same  person  that 
brouglit  and  presented  him,  to  have  to  him,  his  ex- 
ecutors and  assigns,  for  two  years,  wlio  shall  take 
the  said  slave,  and  give  him  bread,  water,  or  small 
d-ink,  and  refuse  meat,  and  cause  liim  to  work,  by 
*  1  Edward  VI.  13  Rep. 


heating,  chaining,  or  otherwise,  in  such  work  and 
labour  as  he  shall  put  him,  be  it  never  so  vile.  And 
if  such  slave  absent  himself  from  his  master  within 
the  term  by  the  space  of  fourteen  days,  he  shall  be 
adjudged  by  two  justices  of  the  peace  to  be  marked 
on  the  forehead  or  the  ball  of  the  cheek  with  a  hot 
iron  with  the  sign  of  an  S,  and  shall  be  adjudged  tol 
be  slave  to  his  said  master  for  ever  ;  and  if  the  said| 
slave  shall  run  away  a  second  time  he  shall  be  ad- 
judged a  felon." 

This  statute  lived  no  longer  than  two  years ;  in- 
deed it  deserved  no  longer  a  date  ;  for  it  was  cruel^ 
unconstitutional,  and  rather  resembling  the  cruel 
temper  of  a  Draco  than  the  mild  spirit  of  the  Eng 
lish  law.  But,  est  modus;  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween making  men  slaves  and  felons,  and  compelling 
them  to  be  subjects;  in  short,  between  throwing  the 
reins  on  the  neck  of  idleness,  and  riding  it  with 
spurs  of  iron. 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  give  the  reader  a 
general  idea  of  the  laws  which  relate  to  this  single 
point  of  employing  the  poor ;  and,  as  well  as  I  am 
able  to  discern,  of  their  defects,  and  the  reasons  of 
those  defects.  I  have  likevvise  given  some  hints  for 
the  cure,  and  have  presumed  to  offer  a  plan  which, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  would  effectually  answer 
every  purpose  desired. 

But  till  this  plan  shall  be  produced  ;  or  (which  is 
more  to  be  expected)  till  some  man  of  greater  abili- 
ties, as  well  as  of  greater  authority,  shall  offer  some 
new  regulation  for  this  purpose,  something  at  least 
ought  to  be  done  to  strengthen  the  laws  already 
made,  and  to  enforce  their  execution.  The  matter 
is  of  the  highest  concern,  and  imports  us  not  only 
as  we  are  good  men  and  good  christians,  but  as  we 
are  good  Englishmen  ;  since  not  only  preserving  the 
poor  from  the  highest  degrees  of  wretchedness,  but 
the  making  them  useful  subjects,  is  the  thing  pro- 
posed; "a  work,"  says  sir  Josiah  Child,*  "which 
would  redound  some  liundred  of  thousands  per  an- 
num to  the  public  advantage."  Lastly,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  that  point  which  is  the  subject- 
matter  of  this  treatise,  for  which  reason  I  have 
thought  myself  obliged  to  give  it  a  full  considera- 
tion. "  The  want  of  a  due  provision,"  says  lord 
Hale,t  "  for  education  and  relief  of  the  poor  in  a 
way  of  industry,  is  that  which  fills  the  gaols  with 
malefactors,  and  fills  the  kingdom  with  idle  and  un- 
profitable persons,  that  consume  the  stock  of  the 
kingdom  without  improving  it,  and  that  will  daily 
increase,  even  to  a  desolation  in  time.  And  this 
error  in  the  first  concoction  is  never  remediable  but 
by  gibbets  and  whipping." 

In  serious  truth,  if  proper  care  should  be  taken  to 
provide  for  the  present  poor,  and  to  prevent  their 
increase  by  laying  some  effectual  restraints  on  the 
extravagance  of  the  lower  sort  of  people,  the  remain- 
ing part  of  this  treatise  wou^ld  be  rendered  of  little 
consequence ;  since  few  persons,  I  believe,  have 
made  their  exit  at  Tyburn  who  have  not  owed  their 
fate  to  some  of  the  causes  before  mentioned.  But 
as  I  am  not  too  sanguine  in  my  expectations  on  this 
head,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  of  some 
methods  to  obviate  the  frequency  of  robberies,  which, 
if  less  efficacious,  are  perhaps  much  easier  than 
those  already  proposed.  And  if  we  will  not  remove 
the  temptation,  at  least  we  ought  to  take  away  all 
encouragement  to  robbery. 


SECTION    V. 

Of  the  punishment  of  receivers  of  stolen  goods. 

Now  one  great  encouragement  to  theft  of  all  kinds 

*  Page  88. 
+  At  the  end  of  his  discourse  touching  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
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is  the  ease  and  safety  -with  which  stolen  goods  may 
be  disposed  of.  It  is  a  very  old  and  vulgar,  but  a 
very  true  saying,  "  that  if  there  were  no  receivers 
there  would  be  no  thieves."  Indeed  could  not  the 
thief  find  a  market  for  his  goods,  there  would  be  an 
absolute  end  of  several  kinds  of  theft ;  such  as  shop- 
lifting, burglary,  &c.,  the  objects  of  which  are  gene- 
rally goods  and  not  money.  Nay,  robberies  on  the 
highway  would  so  seldom  answer  the  purpose  of  the 
adventurer,  that  very  few  Avould  think  it  worth 
their  while  to  risk  so  much'  with  such  small  expecta- 
tions. 

But  at  present,  instead  of  meeting  with  any  such 
discouragement,  the  thief  disposes  of  his  goods  with 
almost  as  much  safety  as  the  honestest  tradesman ; 
for  first,  if  he  hath  made  a  booty  of  any  value,  he 
is  almost  sure  of  seeing  it  advertised  within  a  day  or 
two,  directing  him  "  to  bring  the  goods  to  a  certain 
place  where  he  is  to  receive  a  reward  (sometimes  the 
full  value  of  the  booty),  and  no  questions  asked." 
This  method  of  recovering  stolen  goods  by  the  owner, 
a  very  learned  judge  formerly  declared  to  have  been, 
in  his  opinion,  a  composition  of  felony.  And  surely 
if  this  be  proved  to  be  carried  into  execution,  I  think 
it  must  amount  to  a  full  conviction  of  that  crime. 
But,  indeed,  such  advertisements  are  in  themselves 
so  very  scandalous,  and  of  such  pernicious  conse- 
quence, that  if  men  are  not  ashamed  to  own  they 
prefer  an  old  watch  or  a  diamond  ring  to  the  good 
of  the  society,  it  is  pity  some  effectual  law  was  not 
contrived  to  prevent  their  giving  this  public  counte- 
nance to  robbery  for  the  future. 

But  if  the  person  robbed  should  prove  either  too 
honest  or  too  obstinate  to  take  this  method  of  re- 
covering his  goods,  the  thief  is  under  no  difficulty 
in  turning  them  into  money.  Among  the  great  num- 
ber of  brokers  and  pawnbrokers  several  are  to  be 
found  Avho  are  always  ready  to  receive  a  gold  watch 
at  an  easy  rate,  and  where  no  questions  are  asked, 
or,  at  least,  where  no  answer  is  expected  but  such 
as  the  thief  can  very  readily  make. 

Besides  the  clandestine  dealers  this  way,  who  sa- 
tisfy their  consciences  with  telling  a  ragged  fellow, 
or  wench,  that  they  hope  they  came  honestly  by  sil- 
ver, and  gold,  and  diamonds,  there  are  others  who 
scorn  such  pitiful  subterfuges,  who  engage  openly 
with  the  thieves,  and  who  have  warehouses  filled 
with  stolen  goods  only.  Among  the  jews,  who  live 
in  a  certain  place  in  the  city,  there  have  been,  and 
perhaps  still  are,  some  notable  dealers  this  way,  who, 
in  an  almost  public  manner,  have  carried  on  a  trade 
for  many  years  with  Rotterdam,  where  they  have 
their  warehouses  and  factors,  and  whither  they  ex- 
port their  goods  with  prodigious  profit,  and  as  pro- 
digious impunity.  And  all  this  appeared  very  plainly 
last  winter  in  the  examination  of  one  Cadosa,  a  jew, 
in  the  presence  of  the  late  excellent  duke  of  Rich- 
mond and  many  other  noblemen  and  magistrates. 

"What  then  shall  we  say  ■?  Is  not  this  mischief  wor- 
thy of  some  remedy,  or  is  it  not  capable  of  it  1  The 
noble  duke  (one  of  the  worthiest  of  magistrates,  as 
well  as  of  the  best  of  men)  thought  otherwise,  as 
would  have  appeared  had  his  valuable  life,  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  been  prolonged. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  law  as  it  now  stands  is  in- 
effectual to  cure  the  evil.  Let  us  see  therefore,  if 
possible,  where  the  defect  lies. 

At  the  common  law,  any  one  might  lawfully  (says 
lord  Hale)  have  received  his  own  goods  from  the 
felon  who  stole  them.*  But,  if  he  had  received 
them  upon  agreement  not  to  prosecute,  or  to  prose- 
cute faintly,  this  would  have  been  theftbote,  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  and  ransom. 

«  Hist.  P.  C  ,  vol.  i.  p.  546,  619,  ib. 


But  in  neither  of  the  foregoing  cases  would  the 
receiver  of  the  goods  have  become  an  accessary  to 
the  felon.  So  if  one  man  had  bought  another's 
goods  of  the  thief,  though  he  had  known  them  to  be 
stolen,  if  he  had  given  the  just  value  for  them,  he 
would  not  have  become  an  accessary.*  But,  if  lie 
had  bought  them  at  an  undervalue,  this,  sir  Richard 
Hyde  held,  Avould  have  made  him  an  accessary. 
My  lord  Hale  differs  from  his  opinion,  and  his  rea- 
son to  some  readers  may  seem  a  pleasant  one  ;  For 
if  there  be  any  odds  (says  he),  he  that  gives  more  bene- 
fits the  felon  more  than  he  that  gives  less  than  value. 
However  this,  his  lordship  thinks,  may  be  a  mis- 
demeanor punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment ; 
but  that  the  bare  receiving  of  goods,  knowing  them 
to  be  stolen,  makes  not  an  accessary. 

So  says  the  great  lord  Hale,  and  so  indeed  was  the 
law  ;  though  the  judges  seem  not  to  have  been  una- 
nimous in  their  opinion.  In  the  book  of  Assizes,-\ 
Scrope  is  said  to  have  held  otherwise  ;  and  though 
Shard  there  quashed  an  appeal  of  felony  for  receiving 
stolen  goods  only,  yet  I  cannot  help  observing  that 
the  reporter  of  the  case  hath  left  a  note  of  astonish- 
ment at  the  judgment  of  the  court.  This,  says  he, 
was  wonderful !  and  wonderful  surely  it  is,  if  he  who 
receives,  relieves,  comforts,  or  assists  a  felon,  shall 
be  an  accessary,  that  he  shall  not  be  so  who  know- 
ingly buys  the  goods  of  the  felon ;  which  is  gene- 
rally, I  believe,  the  strongest  relief,  comfort,  and 
assistance  which  can  be  given  him,  and  without  the 
hope  and  expectation  of  which  he  would  never  have 
committed  the  theft  or  robbery. 

It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  enter  farther  into 
this  controversy ;  since  it  is  now  expressly  declared 
by  statute,!  "  That  the  receivers  of  stolen  goods, 
knowing  them  to  be  stolen,  shall  be  deemed  acces- 
saries after  the  fact." 

But  this  statute,  though  it  removed  the  former 
absurdity  of  the  law,  was  not  sufficient  to  remedy  the 
evil ;  there  yet  remaining  many  difficulties  in  bring- 
in"  these  pernicious  miscreants  to  justice  consistent 
with  legal  rules  : — For, 

1.  As  the  offence  of  the  accessary  is  dependent  on 
that  of  the  principal,  he  could  not  be  tried  or  out- 
lawed till  after  the  conviction  or  attainder  of  the 
principal ;  so  that,  however  strong  evidence  there 
might  be  against  the  receiver,  he  was  still  safe  un- 
less the  thief  could  be  apprehended. 

2.  If  the  thief  on  his  trial  should  be  acquitted,  as 
often  happens  through  some  defect  of  evidence  in 
the  most  notorious  cases,  the  receiver,  being  only  an 
accessary,  though  he  hath  confessed  his  crime,  or 
though  the  most  undeniable  evidence  could  be 
brought  against  him,  must  be  acquitted  likewise. 

3.  In  petit  larceny  there  can  be  no  such  acces- 
sary :§  for  though  the  statute  says  that  a  receiver 
of  stolen  goods,  knowing,  &c.,  shall  be  an  accessary 
after  the  fact,  that  is  legally  understood  to  mean  only 
in  cases  where  such  accessary  may  be  by  law  ;  and 
that  is  confined  to  such  felonies  as  are  to  receive 
judgment  of  death,  or  to  have  the  benefit  of  clergy. 
Now,  for  petit  larceny,  which  is  the  stealing  goods 
of  less  value  than  a  shilling,  the  punishment  at  com- 
mon law  is  whipping  ;  and  this  was  properly  enough 
considered  as  too  trifiing  an  offence  to  extend  the 
guilt  to  criminals  in  a  second  degree.  But  since 
juries  have  taken  upon  them  to  consider  the  value  of 
goods  as  immaterial,  and  to  find  upon  their  oaths 
that  what  is  proved  to  be  worth  several  shillings,  and 
sometimes  several  pounds,  is  of  the  value  of  ten- 
pence,  this  is  become  a  matter  of  more  consequence. 

*  Hist    P.  Cubi  supra.  t  Si"   Assis.  69. 

t  3  and  4  W.  ami  M.  c.  ix. 

'■   Cro.  Eliz.  7.iO,  Hale,  Hist.,  vol.  i.  p.  530,  618. 
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_  *  •  :««•>—■ f;^e;  if  a  pickpocket  steal  several  hand- 
kercniefs  or  other  things  to  the  value  of  twenty 
shillings,  and  the  receiver  of  these,  knowing  them 
to  be  stolen,  is  discovered,  and  both  are  indicted,  the 
one  as  principal,  the  other  as  accessary,  as  they 
must  be;  if  the  jury  convict  the  principal,  and  find 
the  goods  to  be  of  as  high  value  as  a  shilling,  he 
must  receive  judgment  of  death  ;  whereas,  by  find- 
inc  the  goods  (which  they  do  upon  their  oaths)  to 
be  of  the  value  of  ten-pence,  the  thief  is  ordinarily 
sentenced  to  be  whipped,  and  returns  immediately 
to  his  trade  of  picking  pockets,  and  the  accessary  is 
of  course  discharged,  and  of  course  returns  to  his 
trade  of  receiving  the  booty.  Thus  the  jury  arc  per- 
jured, the  public  highly  injured,  and  two  excellent 
acts  of  parliament  defeated,  that  two  miscreants  may 
laugh  at  their  prosecutors  and  at  the  law. 

The  two  former  of  these  defects  are  indeed  re- 
medied by  a  later  statute,*  which  enacts,  "  That  the 
buyers  and  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  knowing  them 
to  be  stolen,  may  be  prosecuted  for  a  misdemeanor, 
and  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  though  the 
principal  felon  be  not  before  convicted  of  felony." 

This  last  statute  is  again  repeated  in  the  5th  of 
queen  Anne  ;t  and  there  the  power  of  the  court  to 
punish  in  the  case  of  the  misdemeanor  is  farther 
increased  to  any  other  corporal  punishment  which 
the  court  shall  think  fit  to  inflict,  instead  of  fine 
and  imprisonment ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  felony, 
the  accessary  is  to  receive  judgment  of  death  ;  but 
the  benefit  of  clergy  is  not  taken  away.  Lastly,  by 
the  statute  of  George  II. J  the  receivers  of  stolen 
goods,  knowing,  &c.,  are  to  be  transported  for  four- 
teen years.  And  by  the  same  statute,  every  person 
taking  money  or  reward,  directly  or  indirectly,  under 
pretence  or  upon  account  of  helping  any  to  stolen 
goods,  unless  such  person  apprehend  and  bring  to 
his  trial  the  felon  and  give  evidence  against  him,  is 
made  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

And  thus  stands  the  law  at  this  day  ;  which,  not- 
withstanding the  repeated  endeavours  of  the  legis- 
lature, experience  shows  us  is  incapable  of  removing 
this  deplorable  evil  from  the  society. 

The  principal  defect  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  convicting  the  offender  ;  for, 

1.  Where  the  thief  can  be  taken  you  are  not  at 
liberty  to  prosecute  for  the  misdemeanor. 

2.  The  thief  himself,  who  must  bo  convicted  be- 
fore the  accessary  is  to  be  tried,  cannot  be  a  witness. 

3.  Without  such  evidence  it  is  very  difficult  to 
convict  of  the  knowledge  that  the  goods  were  stolen ; 
which  in  this  case  can  appear  from  circumstances 
only.  Such  are  principally,  1st,  Buying  goods  of 
value  of  persons  very  unlikely  to  be  the  lawful  pro- 
prietors. 2dly,  Buying  them  for  much  less  than 
their  real  value.  3dly,  Buying  them,  or  selling 
them  again,  in  a  clandestine  manner,  concealing 
them,  &c.  None  of  these  are  commonly  liable  to 
be  proved  ;  and  I  have  known  a  man  acquitted 
•where  most  of  these  circumstances  have  appeared 
against  him. 

What  then  is  to  be  done  to  extirpate  this  stub- 
born mischief?  To  prove  the  pernicious  consequence 
of  which  I  need,  I  think,  only  appeal  to  the  sense 
of  parliament,  testified  in  so  many  repeated  acts, 
and  very  strongly  expressed  in  their  preambles. 

First,  Might  it  not  be  proper  to  put  an  effectual 
stop  to  the  present  scandalous  method  of  compound- 
ing felony  by  public  advertisements  in  the  news- 
papers ]  Might  not  the  inserting  such  advertisements 
be  rendered  highly  criminal  in  the  authors  of  them, 
and  in  the  printers  themselves  unless  they  discover 
such  authors  1 

*  3  aurl  4  W.  &  M    .-.  ix.        t   Chai..  XMi.      |  Chap.  xi. 


2dly,  Is  it  impossible  to  find  any  means  of  regulat- 
ing brokers  and  pawnbrokers'?  If  so,  what  arguments 
are  there  against  extirpating  entirely  a  set  of  mis- 
creants which,  like  other  vermin,  harbour  only 
about  the  poor,  and  grow  fat  by  sucking  their  blood  1 

3dly,  Why  should  not  the  receiving  stolen  goods, 
knowing  them  to  be  stolen,  be  made  an  original  of- 
fence ■?  by  which  means  the  thief,  who  is  often  a  paltry 
oflTender  in  comparison  of  the  receiver,  and  some- 
times his  pupil,  might,  in  little  felonies,  be  made  a 
witness  against  him  ;  for  thus  the  trial  of  the  receiver 
would  in  no  case  depend  on  the  trial  or  conviction- 
of  the  thief. 

4thly,  Why  may  not  the  bare  buying  or  taking  to 
pa\vn  stolen  goods,  above  a  certain  value,  be  made 
evidence  of  receiving  with  knowledge,  &c.,  unless  the 
goods  were  bought  in  market  overt  (no  broker's  or 
pa^\^lbroker's  shop  to  be  reputed  such  market  overt), 
or  unless  the  defendant  could  prove,  by  a  credible 
witness  to  the  transaction,  that  he  had  good  cause 
to  regard  the  seller  or  pawner  of  the  goods  to  be  the 
real  owner?  If  20s.  was  the  value  limited,  it  would 
answer  all  the  purposes  contended  for ;  and  would 
in  nowise  interfere  with  the  honest  trade  (if  indeed 
it  ever  be  so)  between  the  pawnbroker  and  the  poor. 

If  none  of  these  methods  be  thought  possible  or 
proper,  I  hope  better  will  be  found  out.  Something 
ought  to  be  done  to  put  an  end  to  the  present  prac- 
tice, of  which  I  daily  see  the  most  pernicious  conse- 
quences ;  many  of  the  younger  thieves  appearing 
plainly  to  be  taught,  encouraged,  and  employed  by 
the  receivers. 


SECTION  VI. 

Of  laws  relating  to  vagabonds. 


The  Other  great  encouragement  to  robbery,  beside 
the  certain  means  of  finding  a  market  for  the  booty, 
is  the  probability  of  escaping  punishment. 

First,  then,  the  robber  hath  great  hopes  of  being 
undiscovered  ;  and  this  is  one  principal  reason  why 
robberies  are  more  frequent  in  this  town,  and  in  its 
neighbourhood,  than  in  the  remoter  parts  of  this 
kin'.rdom. 

Whoever  indeed  considers  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster,  with  the  late  vast  addition  of  their 
suburbs,  the  great  irregularity  of  their  buildings,  the 
immense  number  of  lanes,  alleys,  courts,  and  by- 
places,  must  think  that,  had  they  been  intended  for 
the  very  purpose  of  concealment,  they  could  scarce 
have  been  better  contrived.  Upon  such  a  view  the 
whole  appears  as  a  vast  wood  or  forest,  in  which  a 
thief  may  harbour  with  as  great  security  as  wild 
beasts  do  in  the  deserts  of  Africa  or  Arabia  ;  for,  by 
wandering  from  one  part  to  another,  and  often  shift- 
ing his  quarters,  he  may  almost  avoid  the  possibility 
of  being  discovered. 

Here,  according  to  the  method  I  have  hitherto 
pursued,  I  will  consider  what  remedy  our  laws  have 
applied  to  this  evil,  namely,  the  wandering  of  the 
poor,  and  whether  and  wherein  these  remedies  ap- 
pear defective. 

There  is  no  part  of  our  ancient  constitution  more 
admirable  than  that  which  was  calculated  to  prevent 
the  concealment  of  thieves  and  robbers.  The  original 
of  this  institution  is  given  to  Alfred  at  the  end  of 
his  wars  with  the  Danes,  Avhen  the  English  were 
very  much  debauched  by  the  example  of  those  bar- 
barians, and  betook  themselves  to  all  manner  of 
licentiousness  and  rapine.  These  evils  were  en- 
couraged, as  the  historians  say,  by  the  vagabond 
state  of  the  offenders,  who,  having  no  settled  place 
of  abode,  upon  committing  any  offfence  shifted  their 
quarters   and  went  where    it  was   difficult   to   dis- 
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cover  them.  To  remedy  this  mischief,  therefore, 
Alfred,  having  limited  tlie  shires  or  counties  in  a 
better  manner  than  before,  divided  them  into  hun- 
dreds, and  these  again  into  tithings,  decennaries,  or 
ten  families.* 

Over  every  one  of  these  tithings  or  decennaries 
there  \?as  a  chief,  called  the  tithingman  or  burgh- 
holder,  who  had  a  power  to  call  a  court  and  to  try 
small  offences ;  the  greater  being  referred  to  that 
court  which  was  in  like  manner  established  over 
every  hundred. 

Every  one  of  these  heads  of  families  were  pledges 
to  each  other  for  the  behaviour  of  all  their  family ; 
and  were  likewise  reciprocally  pledges  for  each  other 
to  the  hundred. 

If  any  person  was  suspected  of  a  crime  he  was 
obliged  to  find  security  for  his  good  behaviour  out 
of  the  same  hundred  and  tithing.  This  if  he  could 
not  find  he  had  reason  to  apprehend  being  treated 
with  great  severity ;  and  if  any  accused  person, 
either  before  or  after  his  finding  bail,  had  fled  from 
justice,  the  whole  tithing  and  hundred  should  pay  a 
fine  to  the  king. 

In  case  of  the  default  of  appearance  in  a  decenner, 
his  nine  pledges  had  one-and-thirty  days  to  bring 
the  delinquent  forth  to  justice.  If  this  failed  then 
the  chief  of  those  decenners,  by  the  vote  of  that  and 
the  neighbour  decennaries,  was  to  purge  himself 
both  of  the  guilt  of  the  fact  and  of  being  parties  to 
the  flight  of  the  delinquent.  And  if  they  could  not 
do  this,  then  they  were  by  their  own  oaths  to  acquit 
themselves  and  to  bind  themselves  to  bring  the  de- 
linquent to  justice  as  soon  as  they  could  ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  to  pay  the  damage  out  of  the  estate  of  the 
delinquent ;  and,  if  that  were  not  sufficient,  then 
out  of  their  own  estate. f 

Every  subject  in  the  kingdom  Avas  registered  in 
some  tithing ;  only  persons  of  the  first  rank  had  the 
privilege  (says  Mr.  Rapin:|:)  that  their  single  family 
should  make  a  tithing  for  which  they  were  respon- 
sible. "  All  archbishops,  bishops,  earls,  barons, 
and  all  (says  Bracton)  who  have  sok  and  sac,  tol 
and  team,  and  these  kind  of  liberties,  ought  to  have 
under  their  fridburgh  all  their  knights,  servants, 
esquires ;  and,  if  any  of  them  prove  delinquent,  the 
lord  shall  bring  him  to  justice  or  pay  his  fine."§ 

The  master  of  the  family  was  answerable  for  all 
who  fed  at  his  board  and  were  of  his  livery,  and 
for  all  his  servants  of  every  kind,  even  for  those 
who  served  him  for  their  food  only  without  wages. 
These  were  said  to  be  of  his  manupast ;  so  were  his 
guests  ;  and  if  a  man  abode  at  any  house  but  two 
nights,  the  master  of  that  house  was  answerable  for 
him.|| 

In  a  word,  says  Bracton,  every  roan,  as  well  free- 
men as  others,  ought  to  belong  to  some  frankpledge 
(«'.  e.  to  some  decenna),  unless  he  be  a  traveller,  or 
belong  to  the  manupast  of  some  other  ;  or  unless  he 
give  some  countervailing  security  to  the  public,  as 
dignity  (viz.  nobility),  order  (knighthood,  or  of  the 
clergy),  or  estate  (viz.  either  freehold  in  land,  or 
personal  effects,  res  immobiles),  if  he  be  a  citizen. 

*  "  By  these  ten  families  (says  the  anuotator  to  Rapin)  we 
are  not  to  understand  ten  housekeepers,  but  ten  lords  of 
manors,  with  all  their  vassals,  tenants,  labourers,  and  slaves; 
who,  thou(,'h  tliey  did  not  all  live  under  their  lord's  roof, 
were  all  counted  part  of  his  family.  As  there  were  no  little 
freeholders  in  those  times,  nor  for  long  after,  ten  such  fami- 
lies must  occupy  a  large  space  of  ground,  and  might  well 
constitute  a  rural  tithing."  But  this  rural  tithing  would  be 
larger  than  the  hundred  itself ;  and  the  very  name  and  office 
of  a  tithingman,  continued  in  parishes  to  this  day,  shows  that 
lords  of  manors  could  not  be  here  meant. 

t  Bacon's  Hi4or.  Disc,  p.  43. 

t  Dissertation  on  the  Government  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

§  Bract.,  1.  iii.,  De  Corona,  cap.x. 

il  Bract.,  ubi  sup.,  Brit.  19,  b. 


By  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  every  per- 
son of  the  age  of  twelve  years  ought  to  be  sworn  m 
a  view  of  frankpledge,  That  he  icill  neither  become  a 
thief  himself  nor  be  anywise  accessary  to  theft. 

This  court,  Britton  tells  us,*  was  to  be  holden 
twice  a-year,  which  was  afterwards  reduced  to  once 
a-year  by  Magna  Charta ;  and  no  man,  says  the 
Mirror,  was,  by  an  ancient  ordinance,  suffered  to 
remain  in  the  kingdom,  who  was  not  enrolled  in 
decenna,  and  had  freemen  for  his  pledges. f 

Such  was  this  excellent  constitution,  which  even 
in  Alfred's  time,  when  it  was  in  its  infancy,  wrought 
so  admirable  an  effect  that  Inguljihus  says  a  travel- 
ler might  have  openly  left  a  sum  of  money  safely  in 
the  fields  and  highways,  and  have  found  it  safe  and 
untouched  a  mouth  afterwards. J  Nay,  William  of 
Malmesbury  tells  us  the  king  ordered  bracelets  of 
gold  to  be  hung  up  in  the  cross-ways,  as  a  proof  of 
the  honesty  of  his  people,  none  ever  offering  to 
meddle  with  them.§ 

But  this  constitution  would  have  been  deficient, 
if  it  had  only  provided  for  the  incorporating  the  sub- 
jects, unless  it  had  confined  them  to  the  places  where 
they  were  thus  incorporated. 

And  therefore,  by  the  laws  of  Alured  or  Canute, 
it  was  rendered  unlawful  for  any  of  the  decenners  to 
depart  from  their  dwelling  without  the  consent  of 
their  fellow-pledges  ;  nor  were  they  at  liberty  to 
leave  the  country  without  the  licence  of  the  sheriff 
or  governor  of  the  same.|| 

And  if  a  person  who  fled  from  one  tithing  was  re- 
ceived in  another,  the  tithing  receiving  him  should 
answer  for  his  deed  {i.  e.  by  amercement)  if  he  was 
there  L  md.lT 

"  Before,  *his  order  was  established,"  says  Rapin, 
"  the  meaner  sort  of  people  might  shift  their  quarters 
by  reason  of  their  obscurity,  which  prevented  them 
from  being  taken  notice  of.  But  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  change  their  habitation  after  they  were  ob- 
liged to  bring  a  testimonial  from  their  tithing  to 
enable  them  to  settle  and  be  registered  in  another."** 

"  Whilst  this  ancient  constitution  remained  en- 
tire, such  peace,"  says  lord  Coke,  "  was  preserved 
within  the  realm,  as  no  injuries,  homicides,  rob- 
beries, thefts,  riots,  tumults,  or  other  offences,  were 
committed  ;  so  as  a  man  with  a  white  wand  might 
safely  have  ridden  before  the  Conquest,  with  much 
moiaey  about  him,  without  any  weapon,  through 
England."  ff  Nay,  even  in  the  tumultuous  times  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  the  historians  tell  us  there 
was  scarce  a  robber  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom. 

This  view  of  frankpledge  remained  long  after  the 
Conquest ;  for  we  find  it  twice  repeated  in  one  chap- 
ter of  Magna  Charta  ;  XX  ^^d  there  particularly  it  is 
said.  Fiat  autem  visus  de  frdnkpleg'  sic  videlicet 
QUOD  PAX  NOSTRA  TENEATUR.  Nay,  Bracton,  who 
wrote  after  that  time,  and  Fleta  after  him,  speak  of 
frankpledge  as  then  subsisting. 

The  statute  of  Marlborough  likewise,  which  was 
made  the  5'2d  of  Henry  III.,  mentions  the  same  court; 
as  doth  Britton,  who  wrote  still  later,  in  many  places. 
And  in  the  17th  of  Edward  II.  an  act  was  made 
called  The  statute  for  the  vieto  of  Fratikpledge.^ 

Nay,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  we  find  an  amerce- 
ment for  not  coming  to  a  view  of  frankpledge  ;  and 
there  the  whole  court  of  king's  bench  were  of  opi- 
nion that  every  man,  as  well  masters  as  servants, 
were  obliged  to  repair  to  this  court;  ||||  and  though 

*  Brit.  36  b.     t  Mirr.  chap,  i   sect.  17,  and  chap.  v.  sect.  1. 
X  Script,  post.  Bedara,  p.  870.     §  lb.,  p.  44.     ||  Bacon,  p.  44. 
11   Brit.,  ubi  supra.       •*  Rapin,  ubi  sup.     t+  2  Instit.  73. 
Xt  Chap,  xxxiii. 

§§   But  this  matter  was  before  that  transferred  from  the  de- 
cennary court  to  the  leets  and  sheriff's  touru, 
1)11  Hill..  3  H.  IV.,  PI  19. 
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then  possibly  it  was  degenerated   and  become  little 
more  than  form. 

But  in  process  of  time  this  institution  dwindled 
to  nothing  ;  so  that  lord  Coke  might  truly  say,  Quod 
vera  institutio  illhis  curia  evamnt,  et  velut  timbra 
ejusdem  adhuc  renianet ;  and  a  little  after,  speaking 
of  the  frankpledge,  the  Decennarii,  and  the  Decenna, 
he  says,  "  They  are  names  continued  only  as  shadows 
"  of  antiquity."  *  Nay,  this  great  man  himself  (if 
after  a  most  careful  and  painful  perusal  of  all  he 
hath  writ,  as  well  here  as  in  his  4th  Institute  and  other 
places,  on  the  subject,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so) 
seems  to  have  no  very  clear  idea  concerning  them  ; 
and  might  have  fairly  owned  of  the  original  of  the 
leet  of  frankpledge  what  one  of  the  sages  doth  of  an 
hundred  in  the  book  of  Henry  VH.,  "  That  a  hun- 
dred had  existed  above  a  hundred  years  ;  and  there- 
fore, as  to  the  true  definition  of  a  hundred,  and 
whether  it  was  composed  of  a  hundred  towns  or  a 
hundred  lordships,  and  whether  it  liad  anciently 
more  or  less  jurisdiction,  he  frankly  owned  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter."  f 

The  statute  of  Marlborough  \  liad  perhaps  given 
a  fatal  blow  to  the  true  and  ancient  use  of  the  view 
of  frankpledge  ;  of  which,  as  lord  Coke  says,  §  the 
sheriffs  had  made  an  ill  use ;  for,  in  the  3d  year  of 
the  succeeding  king,  ||  we  find  the  legislature  pro- 
viding against  notorious  felons,  and  such  as  be 
openly  of  evil  fame,  that  they  shall  not  be  admitted 
to  bail;  and,  in  the  13th,  the  statute  of  Winchester 
entirely  altered  the  law,  and  gave  us  a  new  consti- 
tution on  this  head. 

1.  By  this  act  the  wliole  hundred  is  made  answer- 
able in  case  of  robberies, 

2.  In  order  to  prevent  the  concealment  of  robbers 
in  to^vns,  it  is  enacted,  1.  That  the  gates  of  all 
walled  towns  shall  be  shut  from  sun-setting  to  sun- 
rising.  2.  A  watch  is  appointed,  who  are  to  arrest 
all  strangers.  3.  No  person  is  to  lodge  in  the  sub- 
urbs, nor  in  any  j  lace  out  of  the  town,  unless  his 
host  will  answer  for  him.  4.  The  bailiffs  of  towns 
shall  make  inquiry  once  within  fifteen  days  at  the 
farthest  of  all  persons  lodged  in  the  suburbs,  &c., 
and  of  those  who  have  received  any  suspicious 
persons. 

3.  To  prevent  the  concealment  of  robbers  without 
the  towns,  it  is  enacted  that  the  highways  leading 
from  one  market-town  to  another  shall  be  enlarged, 
and  no  bushes,  woods,  or  dykes,  in  which  felons 
may  be  concealed,  shall  be  suffered  therein. 

4.  Felons  are  to  be  pursued  by  hue  and  cry. 
This  statute,    says  lord  Coke,  was  made  against  a 

gang  of  rogues,  then  called  Roberdsmen,  that  took 
their  denomination  of  one  Robin  Hood,  who  lived 
in  Yorkshire  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  and  who, 
with  his  companions,  harbouring  in  woods  and  de- 
serts, committed  a  great  number  of  robberies  and 
other  outrages  on  the  subject.  From  this  arch- 
thief  a  great  number  of  idle  and  dissolute  fellows, 
who  were  called  Drawlatches,  Ribands,  and  Ro- 
berdsmen, took  their  rise,  and  infested  this  kingdom 
for  above  a  century,  notwithstanding  the  many  en- 
deavours of  the  legislature  from  time  to  time  to 
suppress  them. 

In  all  these  laws  the  principal  aim  visibly  was, 
to  prevent  idle  persons  wandering  from  place  to 
place,  which,  as  we  have  before  seen,  was  one  great 
point  of  the  decennary  constitution. 

Thus  by  a  law  made  in  the  34th  year  of  Edward  III. 
a  labourer   departing  from  his  service  into  another 

•  2  Inst.  71,  73.  +  8  H.  VIII,  3  b. 

I  e.li,ip.  XXIV.  By  which  justices  in  eyre  are  forbidden  to 
ameice  townships,  because  .-ill  of  twelve  years  old  were  not 


sworn. 

\  2  Instit.  M7. 
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county  was  to  be  burned  in  the  forehead  with  the 
letter  F.  And,  by  the  same  statute,  if  a  labourer  or 
servant  do  fly  into  a  city  or  borough,  the  chief  officer 
on  request,  was  to  deliver  him  up. 

Again,  in  the  7th  year  of  Richard  II.,  the  justices 
of  peace  are  ordered  to  examine  vagabonds  ;  and,  if 
they  have  no  sureties  for  their  good  behaviour,  to 
commit  them  to  prison. 

In  the  11th  year  of  Henry  VII.  it  was  enacted 
that  vagabonds  and  idle  persons  should  be  set  on 
the  stocks  three  days  and  three  nights,  and  have  no 
other  sustenance  but  bread  and  water,  and  then 
shall  be  put  out  of  the  town,  and  whosoever  gave 
such  idle  persons  relief  forfeited  \2d. 

By  22  Henry  Till,  persons  calling  themselves 
Egyptians  shall  not  come  into  the  realm,  under 
penalty  of  forfeiting  their  goods  ;  and,  if  they  do 
not  depart  within  fifteen  days  after  they  are  com- 
manded, shall  be  imprisoned. 

By  the  1  and  2  Philip  and  Mary,*  Egyptians 
coming  into  the  kingdom,  and  remaining  here  a 
month,  are  made  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy. 

And  those  who  bring  them  into  the  realm  forfeit  40?. 

By  the  5  Eliz.  the  crime  of  felony  without  clergy 

is  extended  to  all  who  are  found  in  the  company  of 

Egyptians,   or  who  shall   counterfeit,  transform,  or 

disguise  themselves  as  such. 

By  22  Henry  VIII.  a  vagabond  taken  begging 
shall  be  whipped,  and  then  sworn  to  return  to  the 
place  of  his  birth,  or  last  abode  for  three  years,  there 
to  put  himself  to  labour. 

I5y  27  Henry  VIII.  a  valiant  beggar  or  sturdy 
vagabond  shall  be  whipped  for  the  first  ofifence,  and 
sent  to  the  place  of  his  birtli,  &c. ;  for  the  second, 
the  upper  part  of  the  gristle  of  his  right  ear  cut  off; 
and  if  after  that  he  be  taken  wandering  in  idleness, 
&c.,  he  shall  be  adjudged  and  executed  as  a  felon. 

I  shall  mention  no  more  acts  (for  several  were 
made)  between  this  and  the  39  Elizabeth,  when 
the  former  acts  concerning  vagabonds  were  all  re- 
pealed, and  the  several  provisions  against  them  were 
reduced  to  one  law. 

This  act,  which  contained  many  wholesome  pro- 
visions, remained  in  force  a  long  time,  but  at  length 
was  totally  repealed  by  the  12  Queen  Anne  ;  as 
this  was  again  by  the  13th  George  II.,  which  last- 
mentioned  statute  stands  now  repealed  by  another, 
made  about  six  years  ago.f 

I  have  taken  this  short  view  of  these  repealed 
laws,  in  order  to  enforce  two  considerations.  First, 
that  the  removal  of  an  evil  which  the  legislature 
have  so  often  endeavoured  to  redress  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  society.  Secondly,  That  an  evil  which 
so  many  subsequent  laws  have  failed  of  removing  is 
of  a  very  stubborn  nature  and  extremely  difficult  to  ; 
be  cured. 

Here  I  hope  to  be  forgiven  when  I  suggest  that 
the  law  hath  probably  failed  in  this  instance  from 
want  of  sufficient  direction  to  a  single  point.  As  on 
a  former  head  the  disease  seems  to  be  no  other  than 
idleness,  so  here  wandering  is  the  cause  of  the  mis- 
chief, and  that  alone  to  which  the  remedy  should  be 
applied.  This,  one  would  imagine,  should  be  the 
chief,  if  not  sole  intent,  of  all  laws  against  vaga- 
bonds, which  might,  in  a  synonymous  phrase,  be 
called  laws  against  wanderers.  But  as  the  word 
itself  hath  obtained  by  vulgar  use  a  more  complex 
signification,  so  have  the  laws  on  this  head  had  a 
more  general  view  than  to  extirpate  this  mischief; 
and  by  that  means,  perhaps,  have  failed  of  producing 
such  an  effect. 

I  will  therefore  confine  myself,  as  I  have  hitherto 
•  Chap.  iv.  t  n  George  ;i.  c.  5. 
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lone  on  tliis  head,  to  the  single  point  of  preventing 
the  poor  from  wandering — one  principal  cause  of  the 
increase  of  robbers,  as  it  is  the  chief  means  of  pre- 
5ei  ving  them  from  the  pursuit  of  justice  ;  it  being 
imi>()ssible  for  any  thief  to  carry  on  his  trade  long 
with  impunity  among  his  neighbours,  and  where  not 
only  his  person,  but  his  way  of  life,  must  be  well 
known. 

Now  to  obviate  this  evil  the  law,  as  it  now  stands, 
hath  provided  in  a  twofold  manner.  1.  By  way  of 
prevention  ;  and,  2.   By  way  of  remedy. 

As  to  the  first,  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  declares* 
th;it  no  person  retained  in  husbandry,  or  in  any  art 
or  science  in  the  act  mentioned,!  after  the  time  of 
his  retainer  is  expired,  shall  depart  out  of  any  city, 
parish,  &c.,  nor  out  of  the  county,  &c.,  to  serve  in 
any  other,  unless  he  have  a  testimonial  under  the 
se:d  of  the  city  or  town  corporate,  or  of  the  constable 
or  other  head  officer,  and  two  other  honest  house- 
holders of  the  city,  town,  or  parish,  where  he  last 
served,  declaring  his  lawful  departure,  and  the  name 
of  the  shire  and  place  where  he  served  last.  This 
certificate  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  servant,  and  regis- 
tered by  the  parson  for  2d.,  and  the  form  of  it  is 
given  in  the  act. 

And  no  person  is  to  be  retained  in  any  other  ser- 
vice without  showing  such  testimonial  to  the  chief 
officer  of  the  town  corporate,  and  in  every  other 
place  to  the  constable,  curate,  &c.,  on  pain  of  impri- 
sonment till  he  procure  a  testimonial ;  and,  if  he 
cannot  procure  such  testimonial  within  twenty-one 
days,  he  shall  be  whipped  and  treated  like  a  vaga- 
bond ;  so  shall  he  be  if  found  with  a  forged  testi- 
monial. And  those  who  receive  him  without  show- 
ing such  testimonial  as  aforesaid  forfeit  5Z. 

As  to  the  second,  the  law  hath  been  extremely 
liberal  in  its  provisions.  These  are  of  two  sorts — 
1.  Simply  compulsory;  and,  2.  Compulsory  with 
punishment.  Under  the  former  head  may  be  ranged 
the  several  acts  of  parliament  relating  to  the  settle- 
ment or  rather  removal  of  the  poor. 

As  these  statutes,  though  very  imperfectly  exe- 
cuted, are  pretty  generally  known  (the  nation  having 
paid  some  millions  to  Westminster-hall  for  the  know- 
ledge of  them),  I  shall  mention  them  very  slightly 
in  this  place. 

The  statute  of  Elizabeth,  together  with  the  wise 
execution  of  it,  having  made  the  poor  an  intolerable 
burden  to  the  public,  disputes  began  to  arise  between 
parishes  to  whose  lot  it  fell  to  provide  for  certain 
individuals ;  for  the  laws  for  confining  the  poor  to 
their  own  homes  being  totally  disregarded,  these 
used  to  ramble  wherever  whim  or  conveniency  in- 
vited them.  The  overseers  of  one  parish  were  perhaps 
more  liberal  of  the  parochial  fund  than  in  another  ; 
or  sometimes,  probably,  the  overseer  of  the  parish  A 
was  a  friend  or  relation  of  a  poor  person  of  the  parish 
of  B,  who  did  not  choose  to  work.  From  some  such 
reason  the  poor  of  one  parish  began  to  bring  a  charge 
on  another. 

To  remedy  such  inconveniences,  immediately  after 
the  restoration^  a  statute  was  made  by  which,  if  any 
poor  man  likely  to  be  chargeable  came  to  inhabit  in 
a  foreign  parish,  unless  in  a  tenement  of  lOZ.  a-year, 
the  overseer  might  complain  to  one  justice  within 
forty  days,  and  then  two  justices  were  to  remove  the 
poor  person  to  the  place  of  his  last  legal  settlement. 
By  a  second  act,§  the  forty  days  are  to  be  reckoned 
after  notice  given  in  writing  to  the  churchwarden  or 
overseer  by  the  poor  person,  containing  the  place  of 
his  abode,  number  of  his  family,  &c. 

*  5  EUz.  c.  iv.  sect.  10,  in  force,  though  not  in  use. 

+  )'.  e.  in  almost  every  tiade.  %  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  xii. 
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But  by  the  same  statute  the  executing  a  public 
annual  office  during  a  year,  or  being  charged  witli 
and  paying  to  the  public  taxes,  &c.,  or  (if  unmar- 
ried and  not  having  a  child)  being  lawfully  hired 
into  any  parish,  and  serving  for  one  year,  or  being 
bound  apprentice  by  indenture,  and  inhabiting,  &c., 
are  all  made  good  settlements  without  notice. 

By  a  third  statute,*  persons  bringing  a  certificate 
signed  by  the  overseers,  &c.,  and  allowed  by  two 
justices,  cannot  be  removed  till  they  become  charge- 
able. 

By  a  fourth,t  no  such  certificate  person  shall  gain 
a  settlement  by  any  other  act  than  by  bona  fide 
taking  a  lease  of  a  tenement  of  lOZ.  per  annum,  or 
by  executing  an  annual  office. 

By  a  fifth, +  no  apprentice  or  hired  servant  of  cer- 
tificate person  shall,  by  such  service  or  apprentice- 
ship, gain  any  settlement. 

By  a  sixth,  §  no  person  by  any  purchase  of  which 
the  consideration  doth  not  bond  fide  amount  to  30Z. 
shall  gain  any  settlement  longer  than  while  he 
dwells  on  such  purchase. 

So  much  for  these  laws  of  removal,  concerning 
which  there  are  several  other  acts  of  parliament,  and 
law-cases  innumerable. 

And  yet  the  law  itself  is,  as  I  have  said,  very  im- 
perfectly executed  at  this  day,  and  that  for  several 
reasons. 

1.  It  is  attended  with  great  trouble  ;  for,  as  the 
act  of  Charles  II.  very  loisely  requires  two  justices, 
and  the  court  of  king's  bench  requires  them  both 
to  be  present  together  (though  they  seldom  are  so), 
the  order  of  removal  is  sometimes  difficult  to  be  ob- 
tained, and  more  difficult  to  be  executed ;  for  the 
parish  to  which  the  party  is  to  be  removed  (perhaps 
with  a  family)  is  often  in  a  distant  county  ;  nay, 
sometimes  they  are  to  be  carried  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  another. 

2.  It  is  often  attended  with  great  expense,  as  well 
for  the  reason  aforesaid  as  because  the  parish  re- 
moving is  liable  to  an  appeal  from  the  parish  to 
which  the  poor  is  removed.  This  appeal  is  sonie- 
times  brought  by  a  wealthy  and  litigious  parish 
against  a  poor  one,  without  any  colour  of  right 
whatever. 

3.  The  removal  is  often  ineffectual ;  for  as  the 
appeal  is  almost  certain  to  be  brought  if  an  attorney 
lives  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  is  it  almost  as  sure  to 
succeed  if  a  justice  lives  in  the  parish.  And  as  for 
relief  in  the  king's  bench,  if  the  justices  of  peace 
will  allow  you  to  go  thither  (for  that  they  will  not 
always  do),  the  delay,  as  well  as  the  cost,  is  such  that 
the  remedy  is  often  worse  than  the  disease. 

For  these  reasons  it  can  be  no  wonder  that  parishes 
are  not  very  forward  to  put  this  law  in  execution. 
Indeed,  in  all  cases  of  removal,  the  good  of  the 
parish,  and  not  of  the  public,  is  consulted  ;  nay, 
sometimes  the  good  of  an  individual  only ;  and 
therefore  the  poor  man  who  is  capable  of  getting 
his  livelihood  by  his  dexterity  at  any  handicraft,  and 
likely  to  do  it  by  his  industry,  is  sure  to  be  removed 
with  his  family  ;  especially  if  the  overseer,  or  any  of 
his  relations,  should  be  of  the  same  occupation ;  but 
the  idle  poor,  who  threaten  to  rival  no  man  in  his 
business,  are  never  taken  any  notice  of  till  they  be- 
come actually  chargeable  ;  and  if  by  begging  or 
robbing  they  avoid  this,  as  it  is  no  man's  interest, 
so  no  man  thinks  it  his  duty,  to  apprehend  them. 

It  cannot  therefore  be  expected  that  any  good  of 
the  kind  I  am  contending  for  should  be  effected  by 
this  branch  of  the  law,  let  us,  therefore,  in  the 
second  place,  take  a  view  of  that  which  is  expressly 

*  8  and  9  W.  III.  c.  xxx.  +  9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  xi. 

X  12  Anne,  c.  xviii.  §  Geo.  I.  c.  vu. 
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levelled  at  vagrants,   and  calculated,  as  it  appears, 
for  the  very  purpose  of  suppressing  wanderers. 

To  survey  this  branch  will  be  easy,  as  all  the  lav/s 
concerning  vagrants  are  now  reduced  into  one  act 
of  parliament  ;  and  it  is  the  easier  still  as  this  act  is 
very  clearly  penned,  and  (which  is  not  always  the 
case)  reduced  to  a  regular  and  intelligible  method. 

By  this  act  then  three  degrees  of  offences  are  con- 
stituted. 

First,  persons  become  idle  and  disorderly  within 
tlie  act  by,  1.  Threatening  to  run  away  and  to  leave 
their  wives  or  children  to  the  parish.  2.  Unlaw- 
fully returning  to  the  place  from  whence  they  have 
been  legally  removed  by  the  order  of  two  justices, 
without  bringing  a  certificate,  &c.  3.  Living  idle 
without  employment,  and  refusing  to  work  for  usual 
and  common  wages.  4.  By  begging  in  their  own 
parishes. 

Secondly,  persons  by,  1.  Going  about  as  patent- 
gatherers,  or  gatherers  of  alms  under  pretence  of 
loss  by  fire  or  other  casualty ;  or,  2.  Going  about 
as  collectors  for  prisons,  gaols,  or  hospitals,  3.  Being 
fencers  and  bearwards.  4.  Or  common  players  of 
interludes,  &c.  5.  Or  minstrels,  jugglers.  6.  Pre- 
tending to  be  gipsies,  or  wandering  in  such  habit. 
7.  Pretending  to  physiognomy,  or  like  crafty  sci- 
ence, &c.  8.  Using  any  subtle  craft  to  deceive  and 
impose  on  any  of  his  majesty's  subjects.  9.  Playing 
or  sitting  at  unlawful  games.  10.  Running  away, 
and  leaving  wives  or  children,  whereby  they  become 
chargeable  to  any  parish.  11.  Wandering  abroad 
as  petty  chapmen  or  pedlars,  not  authorised  by  law. 
12.  Wandering  abroad  and  lodging  in  alehouses, 
barns,  outhouses,  or  in  the  open  air,  not  giving  a 
good  account  of  themselves.  13.  AVandering  abroad 
and  begging,  pretending  to  be  soldiers,  mariners,  sea- 
faring men,  or  pretending  to  go  to  work  at  harvest. 
14.  Wandering  abroad  and  begging  are  to  be  deemed 
rogues  and  vagabonds. 

Thirdly,  1.  End-gatherers  offending  against  the 
13  George  I.  entituled  "  An  Act  for  the  better  Re- 
gulation of  the  Woollen  Manufactures,"  &c.,  being 
convicted  of  such  offence  ;  2.  Persons  apprehended  as 
rogues  and  vagabonds  escaping  ;  or,  3.  Refusing  to 
go  before  a  justice  ;  or,  4.  Refusing  to  be  examined 
on  oath  ;  or,  5.  Refusing  to  be  conveyed  by  a  pass  ; 
or,  6.  On  examination  giving  a  false  account  of  them- 
selves, after  warning  of  the  punishment.  7.  Rogues 
and  vagabonds  escaping  out  of  the  house  of  correc- 
tion, &c. ;  or,  8.  Those  who,  having  been  punished 
as  rogues  and  vagabonds,  shall  offend  again  as  such, 
are  made  incorrigible  rogues. 

Now,  as  to  the  first  of  these  three  divisions,  it  were 
to  be  wished  that  persons  who  are  found  in  ale- 
houses, nighthouses,  &c.,  after  a  certain  hour  at 
night,  had  been  included  ;  for  many  such,  though  of 
very  suspicious  characters,  taken  up  at  privy  searches, 
fall  not  under  any  of  the  above  descriptions.  Some 
of  these  I  have  known  discharged  against  whom 
capital  complaints  have  appeared  when  it  hath  been 
too  late.  Why  might  not  the  justice  be  intrusted 
with  a  power  of  detaining  any  suspicious  person 
who  could  produce  no  known  housekeeper,  or  one 
of  credit,  to  his  character,  for  three  days,  within 
which  time  he  might,  by  means  of  an  advertisement, 
be  viewed  by  numbers  who  have  been  lately  robbed  1 
Some  such  have  been,  I  know,  confined  upon  an  old 
statute  as  persons  of  evil  fame,  with  great  emolument 
to  the  public. 

But  I  come  to  the  second  head,  namely,  of  vaga- 
bonds ;  and  here  I  must  observe  that  wandering  is 
of  Itself  made  no  offence ;  so  that,unless  such  wanderer 
be  either  a  petty  chapman,  or  a  beggar  or  lodger  in 
alehouses,  &c.,  he  is  not  within  the  act  of  parliament. 


Now,  however  useful  this  excellent  law  may  be  in 
the  country,  it  will  by  no  means  serve  the  purpose 
in  this  town  ;  for,  though  most  of  the  rogues  who 
infest  the  public  roads  and  streets,  indeed  almost  aU 
the  thieves  in  general,  are  vagabonds  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  being  wanderers  from  their  lawful 
place  of  abode,  very  few  of  them  will  be  proved 
vagabonds  within  the  words  of  this  act  of  parliament. 
These  vagabonds  do,  indeed,  get  their  livelihood  by 
thieving,  and  not  as  petty  beggars  or  petty  cliap- 
men  ;  and  have  their  lodging  not  in  alehouses,  &c., 
but  in  private  houses,  where  many  of  them  resort 
together,  and  unite  in  gangs,  paying  each  two-pence 
per  night  for  their  beds. 

The  following  account  I  have  had  from  Mr. 
Welch,  the  high-constable  of  Holborn ;  and  none 
who  know  that  gentleman  will  want  any  confirma- 
tion of  the  truth  of  it. 

"  That  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles's  there  are  great 
numbers  of  houses  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  idle 
persons  and  vagabonds,  who  have  their  lodgings 
there  for  two-pence  a-night ;  that  in  the  above 
parish,  and  in  St.  George,  Bloomsbury,  one  woman 
alone  occupies  seven  of  these  houses,  all  properly 
accommodated  with  miserable  beds  from  the  cellar 
to  the  garret,  for  such  two-penny  lodgers :  that  in 
these  beds,  several  of  which  are  in  the  same  room, 
men  and  women,  often  strangers  to  each  other,  lie 
promiscuously  ;  the  price  of  a  double  bed  being  no 
more  than  threepence,  as  an  encouragement  to  them 
to  lie  together ;  but  as  these  places  are  thus  adapted 
to  whoredom,  so  are  they  no  less  provided  for 
drunkenness,  gin  being  sold  in  them  all  at  a  penny 
a  quartern ;  so  that  the  smallest  sum  of  money 
serves  for  intoxication  ;  that  in  the  execution  of 
search-warrants  Mr.  Welch  rarely  finds  less  than 
twenty  of  these  houses  open  for  the  receipt  of  all 
comers  at  the  latest  hours ;  that  in  one  of  these 
houses,  and  that  not  a  large  one,  he  hath  numbered 
fifty-eight  persons  of  both  sexes,  the  stench  of  whom 
was  so  intolerable  that  it  compelled  him  in  a  short 
time  to  quit  the  place."  Nay,  I  can  add  what  I 
myself  once  saw  in  the  parish  of  Shoreditch,  where 
two  little  houses  were  emptied  of  near  seventy  men 
and  women  ;  amongst  whom  was  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest girls  I  had  ever  seen,  who  had  been  carried  off 
by  an  Irishman  to  consummate  her  marriage  on  her 
wedding-night  in  a  room  where  several  others  were 
in  bed  at  the  same  time. 

If  one  considers  the  destruction  of  all  morality, 
decencj,  and  modesty;  the  swearing,  whoredom, 
and  drunkenness  ■which  is  eternally  carrying  on  in 
these  houses,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  excessive 
poverty  and  misery  of  most  of  the  inhabitants  on  the 
other,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  they  are  more  the 
objects  of  detestation  or  compassion  ;  for  such  is 
the  poverty  of  these  wretches,  that,  upon  searching 
all  the  above  number,  the  money  found  upon  all  of 
them  (except  the  bride,  who,  as  I  afterward  heard, 
had  robbed  her  mistress)  did  not  amount  to  one 
shilling  ;  and  I  have  been  credibly  informed  that  a 
single  loaf  hath  supplied  a  whole  family  with  their 
provisions  for  a  week.  Lastly,  if  any  of  these  mise- 
rable creatures  fall  sick  (and  it  is  almost  a  miracle 
that  stench,  vermin,  and  want,  should  ever  suffer 
them  to  be  well)  they  are  turned  out  in  the  streets 
by  their  merciless  host  or  hostess,  where,  unless 
some  parish  officer  of  extraordinary  charity  relieves 
them,  they  are  sure  miserably  to  perish,  with  the 
addition  of  hunger  and  cold  to  their  disease. 

This  picture,  which  is  taken  from  the  life,  will 
appear  strange  to  many ;  for  the  evil  here  described 
is,  I  am  confident,  very  little  known,  especially  to 
those  of  the  better  sort.     Indeed   this  is  the  only 
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excuse,  and  I  believe  the  only  reason,  that  it  hath 
been  so  long  tolerated ;  for  when  we  consider  the 
number  of  these  wretches,  which,  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  town,  amounts  to  a  great  many  thousands,* 
it  is  a  nuisance  which  will  appear  to  be  bi^  with 
every  moral  and  political  mischief.  Of  these  the 
excessive  misery  of  the  wretches  themselves,  op- 
pressed with  want  and  sunk  in  every  species  of  de- 
bauchery, and  the  loss  of  so  many  lives  to  the  public, 
are  obvious  and  immediate  consequences.  There 
are  some  more  remote,  which,  hoAvever,  need  not 
be  mentioned  to  the  discerning. 

Among  other  mischiefs  attending  this  wretched 
nuisance,  the  great  increase  of  thieves  must  neces- 
sarily be  one.  The  wonder  in  fact  is  that  we  have 
not  a  thousand  more  robbers  than  we  have  ;  indeed, 
that  all  these  wretches  are  not  thieves  must  give  us 
either  a  very  high  idea  of  their  honesty,  or  a  very 
mean  one  of  their  capacity  and  courage. 

Where  then  is  the  redress  1  Is  it  not  to  hinder  the 
poor  from  loandering,  and  this  by  compelling  the 
parish  and  peace  officers  to  apprehend  such  wan- 
derers or  vagabonds,  and  by  empowering  the  magis- 
trate effectually  to  punish  and  send  them  to  their 
habitations  %  Thus  if  we  cannot  discover,  or  will 
not  encourage,  any  cure  for  idleness,  we  shall  at  least 
compel  the  poor  to  starve  or  beg  at  home;  for 
there  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  steal  or  rob 
without  being  presently  hanged  or  transported  out 
of  the  way. 

SECTION  VII. 

Of  apprehending  the  persons  of  felons. 
I  COME   now  to  a  third  encouragement  which  the 
thief  flatters  himself  with,  viz.  in  his  hopes  of  escap- 
ing from  being  apprehended. 

Nor  is  this  hope  without  foundation  ;  how  long 
have  we  known  highwaymen  reign  in  this  kingdom 
after  they  have  been  publicly  known  for  such  % 
Have  not  some  of  these  committed  robberies  in  open 
daylight,  in  the  sight  of  many  people,  and  have 
aftei'ward  rode  solemnly  and  triumphantly  through 
the  neighbouring  towns  without  any  danger  or  moles- 
tation 1  This  happens  to  every  rogue  who  is  become 
eminent  for  his  audaciousness,  and  is  thought  to  be 
desperate  ;  and  is,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  the 
case  of  great  and  numerous  gangs,  many  of  which 
have  for  a  long  time  committed  the  most  open  out- 
rages in  defiance  of  the  law.  Officers  of  justice 
have  owned  to  me  that  they  have  passed  by  such 
with  Avarrants  in  their  pockets  against  them,  without 
daring  to  apprehend  them  ;  and,  indeed,  they  could 
not  be  blamed  for  not  exposing  themselves  to  sure 
destruction ;  for  it  is  a  melancholy  truth  that,  at 
this  very  day,  a  rogue  no  sooner  gives  the  alarm 
within  certain  purlieus  than  twenty  or  thirty  armed 
villains  are  found  ready  to  come  to  his  assistance. 

On  this  head  the  law  may  seem  not  to  have  been 
very  defective  in  its  cautions  ;  First,  by  vesting  not 
only  the  officers  of  justice,  but  every  private  man, 
with  authority  for  securing  these  miscreants,  of  which 
authority  it  may  be  of  service  to  the  officers,  as  well 
as  to  the  public  in  general,  to  be  more  particularly 
informed. 

First,  by  Westminster  I.,t  persons  of  evil  fame 
are  to  be  imprisoned  without  bail.  By  the  statute 
of  Winchester  J  suspicious  night-walkers  are  to  be 
arrested  and  detained  by  the  watch.  A  statute  made 
in  5  Edw.  III., J   reciting  that  many  manslaughters, 

*  Most  of  these  are  Irish,  against  the  importation  of  whom 
a  severe  law  was  made  in  tlie  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  many 
of  the  repealed  vagrant  acts  contained  a  clause  for  the  same 
purpose. 

I  Westm.  I.  chap.  xv.  %  Winton,  chap.  iv. 

§  5  Edw.  III.  chap.  xiv. 


felonies,  and  robberies,  had  been  done  in  times 
past,  enacts,  that  if  any  person  have  an  evil  suspi- 
cion of  such  offenders,  they  shall  be  incontinently 
arrested  by  the  constable,  and  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  bailiff  of  the  franchise,  or  to  the  sheriff,  to  be 
kept  in  prison  till  the  coming  of  the  justices.  The 
34  Edw.  III.*  gives  power  to  the  justices  of  peace, 
inter  alia,  to  inquire  of  wanderers  and  such  as  will 
not  labour,  and  to  arrest  and  imprison  suspicious 
persons,  and  to  take  sureties  of  the  good  behaviour 
of  persons  of  evil  fame,  "  to  the  intent,"  says  the 
statute,  "  that  the  people  be  not  by  such  rioters,  &c., 
troubled  nor  endamaged,  nor  the  peace  blemished, 
nor  merchants  nor  others  passing  by  the  highways 
of  the  realm  disturbed  nor  put  in  peril  by  such 
offenders." 

Secondly,  by  the  common  law  every  person  who 
hath  committed  a  felony  may  be  arrested  and  se- 
cured by  any  private  man  present  at  the  said  fact, 
though  he  hath  no  general  nor  particular  authority, 
i.  e.  though  he  be  no  officer  of  justice,  nor  have  any 
writ  or  warrant  for  so  doing ;  and  such  private  man 
may  either  deliver  the  felon  to  the  constable,  secm-e 
him  in  a  gaol,  or  carry  him  before  a  magistrate. -f- 
And  if  he  refuses  to  yield,  those  who  arrest  may  jus- 
tify beating  him  ;%  or,  in  case  of  absolute  necessity, 
killing  him.j 

Nor  is  this  arrest  merely  allowed  ;  it  is  enjoined 
by  law,  and  the  omission,  without  some  good  ex- 
cuse, is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  amercement 
or  fine  and  imprisonment.|| 

Again,  every  private  man  may  arrest  another  on 
suspicion  of  felony,  though  he  was  not  present  at 
the  fact.H  But  then,  if  the  party  arrested  should 
prove  innocent,  two  circumstances  are  necessary  to 
justify  the  arrest.  1st.  A  felony  must  be  actually 
committed  ;  and,  2ndly,  there  must  be  a  reasonable 
cause  of  suspicion  ;**  and  common  fame  hath  been 
adjudged  to  be  such  cause. ff 

But  in  this  latter  case  my  lord  Hale  advises  the 
private  person,  if  possible,  to  have  recourse  to  the 
magistrate,  and  obtain  his  warrant  and  the  assistance 
of  the  constable  ;  jj  for  this  arrest  is  not  required 
by  law,  nor  is  the  party  punishable  for  neglecting  it ; 
and  should  the  person  arrested,  or  endeavoured  to  be 
arrested,  prove  innocent,  the  party  arresting  him,&c., 
will,  in  a  great  measure,  be  answerable  for  the  ill 
consequence  ;  which,  if  it  be  the  death  of  the  inno- 
cent person  occasioned  by  force  or  resistance,  this 
will,  at  least,  be  manslaugliter ;  and  if  the  other 
should  be  killed  in  the  attempt,  this  likewise  will 
amount  to  manslaughter  only.§§ 

Again,  any  private  person  may  justify  arresting  a 
felon  pursued  by  hue  and  cry.  This,  as  the  word 
imports,  is  a  public  alarm  raised  all  over  the  country, 
in  which  the  constable  is  first  to  search  his  own  vill 
or  division,  and  then  to  raise  all  the  neighbouring 
vills  about,  who  are  to  pursue  the  felon  with  horse 
and  foot. nil  And  this  hue  and  cry  may  either  be 
after  a  person  certain,  or  on  a  robbery  committed 
where  the  person  is  not  known ;  and  in  the  latter  case 
those  who  pursue  it  may  take  such  persons  as  they 
have  probable  cause  to  suspect, 1T1I  vagrants,  &c. 

This  method  of  pursuit  lies  at  the  common  law, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Bracton;***  and  it  is  enforced 
by  many  statutes,  as  by  Westm.  Lfff  "  All  are  to  be 

*  34  Edw.  III.,  c.  i. 

r  Hale's  Hist.  P.  C,  vol.  i.  587,  vol.  ii.  77.  %   Plut.  10  a. 

§   Hale'sHist..  vol.i.588.  ||  lb.,  vol.  i.  588,  vol.  ii.  76,77. 

«[  Lamb.  1.  ii.  c.  3  ;  Dalt.  403  ;  Hale's  Hist.,  vol.  i.  588,  3  Hen. 
VII.  c.  i.  **  Hale's  Hist.,  vol.  ii.  80.  ff  Dalt.  407  ;  5  Hen, 
VII. 4.5.  tX  Hale's  Hist.  vol.  ii.  76. 

§5   Hale's  Hist.  vol.  ii.  82,  3,  4. 

nil  lb.  vol.  ii.-lOl. 

1[1I  lb.  vol.  ii.  103.  **»  Lib.  iii.  c  i. 

ttt  Cap,  ix. 
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ready  at  the  summons  of  the  sheriff,  and  at  the 
cry  of  the  county,  to  arrest  felons,  as  well  withm 
franchises  as  without."  By  4  Edw.  I.,  "Hue  and 
cry  is  ordered  to  be  levied  for  all  murders,  burgla- 
ries, men  slain,  or  in  peril  to  be  slain,  and  all  are 
to  follow  it."  And,  lastly,  the  statute  of  ^\inton 
enacts  as  we  have  seen  before. 

And  this  pursuit  may  be  raised— 1.  By  a  private 
person  2.  By  the  country  without  an  officer.  3.  By 
an  officer  without  a  warrant.  4.  By  the  warrant  of 
a  magistrate.  And  this  last,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  is 
the  safest  way ;  for  then  all  who  assist  are  enabled 
by  the  statutes  7  and  21  Jac.  to  plead  the  general 
issu6. 

The  common  law  so  strictly  enjoined  this  pursuit, 
that  if  any  defect  in  raising  it  lay  in  the  lord  of  the 
franchise,  the  franchise  should  be  seized  into  the 
king's  hands ;  and  if  the  neglect  lay  in  the  bailiff, 
he  should  have  a  heavy  fine  and  a  year's  imprison- 
ment, or  suffer  two  years'  imprisonment  without  a 
fine.f  And  now,  by  a  very  late  statute,  J  "  if  any 
constable,  headborough,  &c.,  of  the  hundred  where 
any  robberies  shall  happen,  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to 
make  hue  and  cry  after  the  felons  with  the  utmost 
expedition,  as  soon  as  he  shall  receive  notice  thereof, 
he  shall,  for  every  such  refusal  and  neglect,  forfeit 
6/.  ;  half  to  the  king  and  half  to  the  informer." 

Now  hue  and  cry  is  of  three  different  kinds  : — 1. 
Against  a  person  certain  by  name.  2.  Against  a 
person  certain  by  description.  3.  On  a  robbery, 
burglary,  &c.,  where  the  person  is  neither  known 
nor  capable  of  being  described. 

When  a  hue  and  cry  is  raised,  every  private  man 
is  not  only  justified  in  pursuing,  but  maybe  obliged, 
by  command  of  the  constable,  to  pursue  the  felon, 
and  is  punishable,  if  he  disobey,  by  fine  and  impri- 
sonment. §  And  in  this  case,  whether  a  felon  was 
committed  or  not,  or,  whether  the  person  arrested 
(provided  he  be  the  person  named  or  described  by 
the  hue  and  cry)  be  guilty  or  innocent,  or  of  evil  or 
good  fame,  the  arrest  is  lawful  and  justifiable,  and 
he  who  raised  the  hue  and  cry  is  alone  to  answer  for 
the  justice  of  it.|| 

In  this  pursuit  likewise  the  constable  may  search 
suspected  houses  if  the  doors  be  open  ;  but  breaking 
the  door  will  not  be  justifiable,  unless  the  felon  be 
actually  in  the  house  ;  nor  even  then,  unless  admit- 
tance hath  been  first  demanded  and  denied. H  And 
what  the  constable  may  do  himself  will  be  iustifiable 
by  any  other  in  his  assistance,  at  least  by  his  com- 
mand.** Indeed  a  private  person  may  justify  the 
arrest  of  an  offender  by  the  command  of  a  peace- 
officer  ;  for  he  is  bound  to  be  aiding  and  assisting 
to  such  officer,  is  punishable  for  his  refusal,  and  is 
consequently  under  the  protection  of  the  law.  ft 

Lastly,  a  private  person  may  arrest  a  felon  by  vir- 
tue of  a  warrant  directed  to  him  ;  for  though  he  is 
not  bound  to  execute  such  warrant,  yet,  if  he  doth, 
it  is  good  and  justifiable. JJ 

Thirdly,  officers  of  public  justice  may  justify  the 
arrest  of  a  felon  by  virtue  of  their  office,  without 
any  warrant.  Whatever  therefore  a  private  person 
may  do  as  above  will  certainly  be  justifiable  in  them. 

And,  as  the  arresting  felons,  &c.,  is  more  particu- 
larly their  duty,  and  their  fine  will  be  heavier  for  the 
neglect,  so  will  their  protection  by  the  law  be  the 
greater ;  for  if,  in  arresting  those  that  are  probably 
suspected,  the  constable  should  be  killed,  it  is  murder ; 

*  Hale's  Hist.,  vol.  i.  405  ;  vol.  il.  99,  100. 

t  Fleta.  1.  i.  c.  24  ;  ad  luit.  %  8  Geo.  II.  c.  IG. 

§  Hale's  Hiit.,  vol.  i.  58  ;  vol.  ii.  104. 

II  29  Ed.  III.  39  ;  35  Hen.  IV.  PI.  24.  Hale's  Hist.,  vol.  ii. 
^°1;2-  ,  H  lb.  102,  103. 

*'  IW._.  vol.  u.  104.  ++  Pult.  6.  15.  Hale's  Hist. 

^"^l  "■  ^^  tt   Dalt.,  408.     Hale's  Hist.,  vol.ii.  8(5. 


on  the  other  hand,  if  persons  pursued  by  these 
officers  for  felony,  ot  justifiable  suspicion  thereof,  shall 
resist  or  fly  from  them,  or  being  apprehended  shall 
rescue  themselves,  resist,  or  fly  ;  so  that  they  cannot 
otherwise  be  apprehended  or  re-apprehended,  and 
are  of  necessity  slain,  it  is  no  felony  in  the  officers, 
or  in  their  assistants,  though  possibly  the  parties 
killed  are  innocent ;  for,  by  resisting  the  king's  au- 
thority in  his  officers,  they  di-aw  their  own  blood  on 
themselves.* 

Again,  to  take  a  felon  or  suspected  felon,  the  con- 
stable without  any  warrant  may  break  open  the  door. 
But  to  justify  this  he  must  show — 1.  That  the  felon, 
&c.,  was  in  the  house.  2.  That  his  entry  was  denied. 
3.  'That  it  was  denied  after  demand  and  notice  that 
he  was  constable. f 

Lastly,  a  felon  may  be  apprehended  by  virtue  of  a 
warrant  issuing  from  a  magistrate  lawfully  autho- 
rised ;  in  the  execution  of  which  the  officer  hath  the 
same  power  and  will  at  least  have  the  same  protec- 
tion by  law  as  in  the  arrest  virtute  officii.  And  this 
warrant,  if  it  be  specially  directed  to  him,  the  con- 
stable may  execute  in  any  part  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  magistrate  ;  but  he  is  only  obliged 
to  execute  it  within  the  division  for  which  he  is 
constable,  &c. 

In  the  execution  of  a  warrant  for  felony  the  officer 
may  break  open  the  doors  of  the  felon,  or  of  any 
person  where  he  is  concealed  ;  and  the  breaking  the 
doors  of  the  felon  is  lawful  at  all  events,  but  in 
breaking  those  of  a  stranger  the  officer  acts  at  his 
peril ;  for  he  will  be  a  trespasser  if  the  felon  should 
not  be  there. J 

Such  are  the  powers  which  the  law  gives  for  the 
apprehending  felons  (for,  as  to  the  particular  power 
of  sheriffs  and  coroners,  and  the  process  of  superior 
courts,  they  may  well  be  passed  by  in  this  place). 
Again,  these  powers  we  see  are  enforced  with  pe- 
nalties ;  so  that  not  only  every  officer  of  justice  but 
every  private  person  is  obliged  to  arrest  a  known 
felon,  and  may  be  punished  for  the  omission. 

Nor  doth  the  law  stop  here.  The  apprehending 
such  felons  is  not  only  authorised  and  enjoined,  but 
even  encouraged  with  impunity  to  persons  guilty 
themselves  of  felony,  and  with  regard  to  others. 

By  o  and  4  of  William  and  Mary,§  persons  guilty 
of  robbery  in  the  highway,  fields,  &c.,  who,  being 
out  of  prison,  shall  discover  any  two  offenders  to 
be  convicted  of  such  robbery,  are  entitled  to  his 
majesty's  pardon  of  such  robberies,  &c.,  as  they  shall 
have  then  committed. 

By  10  and  11  of  William  III.||  this  is  extended 
to  burglary  and  such  felonies  as  are  mentioned  in 
the  act. 

By  the  same  act  all  persons  who  shall  apprehend  a 
felon  for  privately  stealing  goods  to  the  value  of  5s. 
out  of  shop,  warehouse,  coach-house,  or  stable,  by 
night  or  by  day  (provided  the  felon  be  convicted 
thereof),  shall  be  entitled  to  a  certificate,  which  may 
be  assigned  once,  discharging  such  apprehender  or 
his  assignee  from  all  parochial  offices  in  the  parish 
or  ward  where  such  felony  was  committed.  This 
certificate  is  to  be  enrolled  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace, 
and  cannot  be  assigned  after  it  hath  been  used. 

If  any  man  be  killed  by  such  housebreaker,  &c., 
in  the  attempt  to  apprehend  him,  his  executors  or 
administrators  shall  be  entitled  to  such  certificate. 

By  the  3  and  4  of  William  and  Mary,^  whoever 
shall  apprehend  and  prosecute  to  conviction  any  rob- 
ber on  the  highway  shall  receive  of  the  sheriff  40/. 

*  Dalt.  409.  13  Edw.  IV.  4  &  9,  5  to  92.  Hale's  Hist,  vol. 
ii.  8(i,  90,  91.  t   lb.  vol.  i.  581;   vol.ii.  lift 

X  lb.,  vol.  i.  582;  vol.  i.  117;  5  Co.  91  b. 
§  Chap.  viii.  ||  Chap,  xxiii. 

*\  Chap,  viii.,  vhi  sujpra. 
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within  a  month  after  the  conviction  for  every  of- 
fender ;  and  in  case  of  the  death  or  removal  of  the 
sheriff,  the  money  to  be  paid  by  the  succeeding 
sheriff  within  a  month  after  the  demand  and  certi- 
ficate brought.  The  sheriff  on  default  forfeits  double 
his  sum,  to  be  recovered  of  him  by  the  party,  his 
executors,  &c. 

And  if  the  person  be  killed  in  this  attempt  by  any 
such  robber,  the  executors  of  such  person,  &c.,  are 
entitled  to  the  reward  under  the  like  penalty. 

Again,  by  the  same  act,  the  horse,  furniture, 
arms,  money,  or  other  goods,  taken  with  such  high- 
waymen, are  given  to  the  apprehender  who  shall 
prosecute  to  conviction,  notwithstanding  the  right 
or  title  of  his  majesty,  any  body  politic  or  lord  of 
franchise,  or  of  those  who  lent  or  let  the  same  to 
hire  to  such  robber,  with  a  saving  only  of  the  right 
of  such  persons  from  whom  such  horses,  &c.  were 
feloniously  taken. 

By  a  statute  of  queen  Anne  the  40^.  reward  is 
extended  to  burglary  and  housebreaking. 

But  though  the  law  seems  to  have  been  sufficiently 
provident  on  this  head,  there  is  still  great  difficulty 
in  carrying  its  purpose  into  execution,  arising  from 
the  following  causes. 

1st,  With  regard  to  private  persons,  there  is  no 
country  I  believe  in  the  world  where  that  vulgar 
maxim  so  generally  prevails,  that  what  is  the  busi- 
ness of  every  man  is  the  business  of  no  man ;  and 
for  this  plain  reason,  that  there  is  no  country  in 
which  less  honour  is  gained  by  serving  the  public. 
He  therefore  who  commits  no  crime  against  the 
public  is  very  well  satisfied  with  his  own  virtue  ; 
far  from  thinking  himself  obliged  to  undergo  and 
labour,  expend  any  money,  or  encounter  any  danger, 
on  such  account. 

2dly.  The  people  are  not  entirely  without  excuse 
from  their  ignorance  of  the  law  ;  for  so  far  is  the 
power  of  apprehending  felons,  which  I  have  above 
set  forth,  from  being  universally  known,  that  many 
of  the  peace-officers  themselves  do  not  know  that 
they  have  any  such  power,  and  often  from  igno- 
rance refuse  to  arrest  a  known  felon  till  they  are 
authorised  by  a  warrant  from  a  justice  of  peace. 
Much  less  then  can  the  compulsory  part  to  the  pri- 
vate persons  carry  any  terror  of  a  penalty  of  which 
the  generality  of  mankind  are  totally  ignorant ;  and 
of  inflicting  which  they  see  no  example. 

3dly,  So  far  are  men  from  being  animated  with 
the  hopes  of  public  praise  to  apprehend  a  felon,  that 
they  are  even  discouraged  by  the  fear  of  shame.  The 
person  of  the  informer  is  in  fact  more  odious  than 
that  of  the  felon  himself;  and  the  thief-catcher  is  in 
danger  of  worse  treatment  from  the  populace  than 
the  thief. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  reward,  I  am  afraid  that  the 
intention  of  the  legislature  is  very  little  answered. 
For,  not  to  mention  that  the  prosecutor's  title  to  it 
is  too  often  defeated  by  the  foolish  lenity  of  juries, 
who,  by  acquitting  the  prisoner  of  the  burglary,  and 
finding  him  guilty  of  the  simple  felony  only,  or  by 
finding  the  goods  to  be  less  than  the  value  of  5s., 
both  often  directly  contrary  to  evidence,  take  the 
case  entirely  out  of  the  act  of  parliament;  and  some- 
times even  when  the  felon  is  properly  convicted,  I 
have  been  told  that  the  money  does  not  come  so 
easily  and  fully  to  the  pockets  of  those  who  are 
entitled  to  it  as  it  ought. 

With  regard  to  the  first  and  fourth  of  these  objec- 
tions I  choose  to  be  silent:  to  prescribe  any  cure 
for  the  former  I  must  enter  into  disquisitions  very 
foreign  to  my  present  purpose ;  and,  for  the  cure  of 
the  latter,  when  I  consider  in  whose  power  it  is  to 
remedy  it,  a  bare  hint  will  I  doubt  not  suffice. 


The  second  objection,  namely,  the  excuse  of  ig- 
norance, 1  have  here  endeavoured  to  remove  by  set- 
ting forth  the  law  at  large. 

The  third  therefore  only  remains,  and  to  that  I 
shall  speak  more  fully,  as  the  opinion  on  which  it  is 
founded  is  of  the  most  pernicious  consequence  to 
society ;  for  what  avail  the  best  of  laws  if  it  be 
a  matter  of  infamy  to  contribute  towards  their  exe- 
cution !  The  force  of  this  opinion  may  be  seen  in 
the  following  instance :  We  have  a  law  by  which 
every  person  who  drives  more  than  six  horses  in  a 
waggon  forfeits  as  many  horses  as  are  found  to 
exceed  that  number.  This  law  is  broken  every  day, 
and  generally  with  impunity ;  for,  though  many 
men  yearly  venture  and  lose  their  lives  by  stealing 
horses,  yet  there  are  very  few  who  dare  seize  a 
horse  where  the  law  allows  and  encourages  it,  when 
by  such  seizure  he  is  to  acquire  the  name  of  an 
informer ;  so  much  worse  is  this  appellation  in  the 
opinion  of  the  vulgar  than  that  of  thief,  and  so 
much  more  prevalent  is  the  fear  of  popular  shame 
than  of  death. 

This  absurd  opinion  seems  to  have  first  arisen 
from  the  statute  of  18  Eliz.,*  entitled  "  An  Act  to 
redress  Disorders  in  common  Informers."  By  this 
statute  it  appears  that  very  wicked  uses  had  been 
made  of  penal  statutes  by  these  informers,  who  my 
lord  Coke  calls  Uirbiduni  hominum  genus  yf  and  says, 
"  That  thev  converted  many  penal  laws  which  were 
obsolete,  and  in  time  grown  impossible  or  incon- 
venient to  be  performed,  into  snares  to  vex  and  en- 
tangle the  subject." 

By  the  statute  itself  it  appears  that  it  was  usual 
at  that  time  among  these  persons  to  extort  money  of 
ignorant  and  fearful  people  by  the  terror  of  some 
penal  law,  for  the  breach  of  which  the  informer 
either  instituted  a  process,  or  pretended  to  institute 
a  process,  and  then  brought  the  timorous  party  to  a 
composition. 

This  offence  therefore  was  by  this  act  made  a  high 
misdemeanor,  and  punished  with  the  pillory. 

Now  who  that  knows  anything  of  the  nature  or 
history  of  mankind  doth  not  easily  perceive  here  a 
sufficient  foundation  for  that  odium  to  all  informers 
which  hath  since  become  so  general ;  for  what  is 
more  common  than  from  the  abuse  of  anything  to 
argue  against  the  use  of  it,  or  to  extend  the  obloquy 
from  particulars  to  universals  % 

For  this  the  common  aptitude  of  men  to  scandal 
will  sufficiently  account ;  but  there  is  still  another 
and  stronger  motive  in  this  case,  and  that  is  the  in- 
terest of  all  those  wlio  have  broken  or  who  intend 
to  break  the  laws.  Thus  the  general  cry  being  once 
raised  against  prosecutors  on  penal  laws,  the  thieves 
themselves  have  had  the  art  and  impudence  to  join 
it,  and  have  put  their  prosecutors  on  the  footing  of 
all  others ;  nay,  I  must  question  whether,  in  the 
acceptation  of  the  vulgar,  a  thief-catcher  be  not  a 
more  odious  and  contemptible  name  than  even  that 
of  informer. 

Nothing,  I  am  sensible,  is  more  vain  than  to  en- 
counter popular  opinion  with  reason,  nor  more 
liable  to  ridicule  than  to  oppose  general  contempt ; 
and  yet  I  will  venture  to  say  that,  if  to  do  good  to 
society  be  laudable,  so  is  the  office  of  a  thief-catcher ; 
and  if  to  do  this  good  at  the  extreme  hazard  of  your 
life  be  honourable  then  is  this  office  honourable. 
True,  it  may  be  said,  but  he  doth  this  with  a  view 
to  a  reward.  And  doth  not  the  soldier  and  the 
sailor  venture  his  life  with  the  same  view  ■?  for  who, 
as  a  great  man  lately  said,  serves  the  public  for 
nothing  \ 

I  know  what  is  to  be  my  fate  in  this  place,  or 
•  Chap   V.  t  3  Inst.  c.  Ixxxvii. 
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w'aat  would  happen  to  one  who  should  endeavour 
to  prove  that  the  hangman  was  a  great  and  an  ho- 
nourable employment.  And  yet  I  have  read,  in 
Tournefort,  of  an  island  in  the  Archipelago  where 
the  hangman  h  the  first  and  highest  oiBcer  in  the 
state.  Nay,  in  this  kingdom  the  sheriff  himself 
(who  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  persons  in 
his  county)  is  in  law  the  hangman,  and  Mr.  Ketch 
is  only  his  deputy.  ^  ,  ^ 

If  to  bring  thieves  to  justice  be  a  scandalous  ottice, 
what  becomes  of  all  those  who  are  concerned  in  this 
business,  some  of  whom  are  rightly  thought  to  be 
among  the  most  honourable  officers  in  government  1 
If,  on  the  contrary,  this  be,  as  it  surely  is,  very  truly 
honourable,  why  should  the  post  of  danger  in  this 
warfare  alone  be  excluded  from  all  share  of  honour  1 

To  conclude  a  matter  in  which,  though  serious,  I 
will  not  be  too  tedious,  what  was  the  great  Pompey 
in  the  piratic  warl*  what  were  Hercules,  Theseus, 
and  the  other  heroes  of  old,  Deorum  in  templa  re- 
ceptif  Were  they  not  the  most  eminent  of  thief- 
catchers  ^ 

SECTION  YIII. 

Of  the  difficulties  which  attend  prosecutions. 
I  NOW  come  to  a  foiu-th  encouragement  which 
greatly  holds  np  the  spirits  of  robbers,  and  which 
they  often  find  to  afford  no  deceitful  consolation  ; 
and  this  is  drawn  from  the  remissness  of  prosecutors, 
who  are  often, 

1.  Fearful,  and  to  be  intimidated  by  the  threats  of 
the  gang ;  or, 

2.  Delicate,  and  cannot  appear  in  a  public  court ; 
or, 

3.  Indolent,  and  will  not  give  themselves  the 
trouble  of  a  prosecution  ;  or, 

4.  Avaricious,  and  will  not  undergo  the  expense 
of  it ;  nay,  perhaps  find  their  account  in  compound- 
ing the  matter  ;  or, 

5.  Tender-hearted,  and  cannot  take  away  the  life 
of  a  man  ;  or. 

Lastly,  Necessitous,  and  cannot  really  afford  the 
cost,  however  small,  together  with  the  loss  of  time 
which  attends  it. 

The  first  and  second  of  these  are  too  absurd,  and 
the  third  and  fourth  too  infamous,  to  be  reasoned 
with.  But  the  two  last  deserve  more  particular  no- 
tice, as  the  fifth  is  an  error  springing  originally  out 
of  a  good  principle  in  the  mind,  and  the  sixth  is  a 
fault  in  the  constitution  very  easily  to  be  remedied. 

With  regard  to  the  former  of  these  it  is  certain 
that  a  tender-hearted  and  compassionate  disposition, 
which  inclines  men  to  pity  and  feel  the  misfortunes 
of  others,  and  which  is,  even  for  its  own  sake,  in- 
capable of  involving  any  man  in  ruin  and  misery, 
is  of  all  tempers  of  mind  the  most  amiable,  and, 
though  it  seldom  receives  much  honour,  is  worthy 
of  the  highest.  The  natural  energies  of  this  temper 
are  indeed  the  very  virtues  principally  inculcated  in 
our  excellent  religion  ;  and  those  who,  because  they 
are  natural,  have  denied  them  the  name  of  virtues, 
seem  not,  I  think,  to  be  aware  of  the  direct  and 
impious  tendency  of  a  doctrine  that  denies  all  merit 
to  a  mind  which  is  naturally,  I  may  say  necessarily, 
good. 

Indeed  the  passion  of  love  or  benevolence,  whence 
this  admirable  disposition  arises,  seems  to  be  the 
only  human  passion  that  is  in  itself  simply  and  ab- 
solutely good  ;  and  in  Plato's  commonwealth,  or 
(which  is  more)  in  a  society  acting  up  to  the  rules 
of  Christianity,  no  danger  could  arise  from  the  high- 

•  Cicero,  iu  his  Oration  pro  Lege  Manilid,  calls  this,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  Bellnm  Turpe ;  hut  speaks  of  the  extirpation 
ol  these  iob\)ev3  as  of  the  greatest  of  all  Pompey's  exploits. 


est  excess  of  this  virtue  ;  nay,  the  more  liberally  it 
was  indulged,  and  the  more  extensively  it  was  ex- 
panded, the  more  would  it  contribute  to  the  honour 
of  the  individual  and  to  the  happiness  of  the  whole. 

But  as  it  hath  pleased  God  to  permit  human  so- 
cieties to  be  constituted  in  a  different  manner,  atid 
knaves  to  form  a  part  (a  very  considerable  one  I  am 
afraid)  of  every  community,  who  are  ever  laying  in 
wait  to  destroy  and  ensnare  the  honest  part  of  man- 
kind, and  to  betray  them  by  means  of  their  own 
goodness,  it  becomes  the  good-natured  and  tender- 
hearted man  to  be  watchful  over  his  own  temper, 
to  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  his  benevolence,  care- 
fully to  select  the  objects  of  this  passion,  and  not  by 
too  unbounded  and  indiscriminate  an  indulgence  to 
give  the  reins  to  a  courser  which  will  infallibly  carry 
him  into  the  ambuscade  of  the  enemy. 

Our  Saviour  himself  inculcates  this  prudence 
among  his  disciples,  telling  them  that  he  sent 
them  forth  like  sheep  among  wolves  ;  "  Be  ye  there- 
fore," says  he,  "  wise  as  serpents,  but  innocent  as 
doves." 

For  want  of  this  wisdom  a  benevolent  and  tender- 
hearted temper  very  often  betrays  men  into  errors 
not  only  hurtful  to  themselves,  but  highly  prejudicial 
-to  the  society.  Hence  men  of  invincible  courage 
and  incorruptible  integrity  have  sometimes  falsified 
their  trust ;  and  those  whom  no  other  temptation 
could  sway  have  paid  too  little  regard  to  the  sanction 
of  an  oath  from  this  inducement  alone.  Hence 
likewise  the  mischief  which  I  here  endeavour  to 
obviate  hath  often  arisen ;  and  notorious  robbers 
have  lived  to  perpetrate  future  acts  of  violence 
through  the  ill-judging  tenderness  and  compassion 
of  those  Avho  could  and  ought  to  have  prosecuted 
them. 

To  such  a  person  I  would  suggest  these  consider- 
ations : — 

First,  As  he  is  a  good  man,  he  should  consider 
that  the  principal  duty  which  every  man  owes  is  to 
his  country,  for  the  safety  and  good  of  which  all 
laws  are  established,  and  therefore  his  country  re- 
quires of  him  to  contribute  all  that  in  him  lies  to 
the  due  execution  of  those  laws.  Robbery  is  an 
offence  not  only  against  the  party  robbed  but  against 
the  public,  who  are  therefore  entitled  to  prosecu- 
tion ;  and  he  who  prevents  or  stifles  such  the  pro- 
secution is  no  longer  an  innocent  man,  but  guilty 
of  a  high  offence  against  the  public  good. 

Secondly,  As  he  is  a  good-natured  man,  he  will 
behold  all  injuries  done  by  one  man  to  another  with 
indignation.  What  Cicero  says  of  a  pirate  is  as  true 
of  a  robber,  that  he  is  hostis  humani  generis  ;  and  if 
so  I  am  sure  every  good-natured  man  must  be  an 
enemy  to  him.  To  desire  to  save  these  wolves  in 
society  may  arise  from  benevolence,  but  it  must  be 
the  benevolence  of  a  child  or  a  fool,  who,  from  want 
of  sufficient  reason,  mistakes  the  true  objects  of  his 
passion,  as  a  child  doth  when  a  bugbear  appears  to 
him  to  be  the  object  of  fear.  Such  tender-hearted- 
ness is  indeed  barbarity,  and  resembles  the  meek 
spirit  of  him  who  would  not  assist  in  blowing  up 
his  neighbour's  house  to  save  a  whole  city  from  the 
flames.  "  It  is  true,"  said  a  learned  chief-justice,* 
in  a  trial  for  treason,  "  here  is  the  life  of  a  man  in 
the  case,  but  then  you  (speaking  to  the  jury)  must 
consider  likewise  the  misery  and  desolation,  the 
blood  and  confusion,  that  must  have  happened  had 
this  taken  effect ;  and,  put  one  against  the  other,  I 
believe  that  consideration  which  is  on  behalf  of  the 
king  will  be  much  the  stronger."  Here  likewise  is 
the  life  of  a  man  concerned;  but  of  what  mani 
Why,  of  one  who,  being  too  lazy  to  get  his  bread 
*  Lord  chief-justice  Pratt. 
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by  labour,  or  too  voluptuous  to  content  himself  with 
the  produce  of  that  labour,  declares  war  against  the 
properties,  and  often  against  the  persons,  of  his 
fellow-subjects  ;  who  deprives  his  countrymen  of 
the  pleasure  of  travelling  with  safety,  and  of  the 
liberty  of  carrying  their  money  or  their  ordinary 
conveniences  with  them  ;  by  Avhom  the  innocent 
are  put  in  terror,  affronted  and  alarmed  with  threats 
and  execrations,  endangered  with  loaded  pistols, 
beat  with  bludgeons,  and  hacked  with  cutlasses,  of 
which  the  loss  of  health,  of  limbs,  and  often  of  life, 
is  the  consequence ;  and  all  this  without  any  re- 
spect to  age,  or  dignity,  or  sex.  Let  the  good- 
natured  man,  who  hath  any  understanding,  place 
this  picture  before  his  eyes,  and  then  see  what  figure 
in  it  will  be  the  object  of  his  compassion. 

I  come  now  to  the  last  difficulty  which  obstructs 
the  prosecution  of  offenders  ;  namely,  the  extreme 
poverty  of  the  prosecutor.  This  I  have  known  to 
be  so  absolutely  the  case,  that  the  poor  wretch  who 
hath  been  bound  to  prosecute  was  under  more  con- 
cern than  the  prisoner  himself.  It  is  true  that  the 
necessary  cost  on  these  occasions  is  extremely  small ; 
two  shillings,  which  are  appointed  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment for  drawing  the  indictment  being,  I  think,  the 
whole  which  the  law  requires ;  but  when  the  ex- 
pense of  attendance,  generally  with  several  wit- 
nesses, sometimes  during  several  days  together,  and 
often  at  a  great  distance  from  the  prosecutor's  home ; 
I  say,  when  these  articles  are  summed  up,  and  the 
loss  of  time  added  to  the  account,  the  whole  amounts 
to  an  expense  which  a  very  poor  person,  already 
plundered  by  the  thief,  must  look  on  with  such  hor- 
ror (if  he  should  not  be  absolutely  incapable  of  the 
expense)  that  he  must  be  a  miracle  of  public  spirit 
if  he  doth  not  rather  choose  to  conceal  the  felony, 
and  sit  down  satisfied  with  his  present  loss ;  but 
what  shall  we  say  when  (as  is  very  common  in 
this  town)  he  may  not  only  receive  his  own  again, 
but  be  farther  rewarded,  if  he  will  agree  to  com- 
pound iti 

Now,  how  very  inconsiderable  would  be  the  whole 
cost  of  this  suit,  either  to  the  country  or  the  nation, 
if  the  public,  to  whom  the  justice  of  peace  gives  his 
whole  labour  on  this  head  gratis,  was  to  defray  the 
cost  of  such  trial !  (by  a  kind  of  forniA  pauperis  ad- 
mission:) the  sum  would  be  so  trivial  that  nothing 
would  be  felt  but  the  good  consequences  arising 
from  such  a  regulation. 

I  shall  conclude  this  head  with  the  words  of  my 
lord  Hale  :  "  It  is,"  says  he,  "  a  great  defect  in  the 
law  to  give  courts  of  justice  no  power  to  allow  wit- 
nesses against  criminals  their  charges ;  whereby," 
says  he,  "  many  poor  persons  grow  weary  of  their 
attendance,  or  bear  their  own  charges  therein,  to 
their  great  hindrance  and  loss." 


SECTION  IX, 
Of  the  trial  and  conviction  of  felons. 
But  if,  notwithstanding  all  the  rubs  which  we  have 
seen  to  lie  in  the  way,  the  indictment  is  found,  and 
the  thief  brought  to  his  trial,  still  he  liath  sufficient 
hopes  of  escaping,  either  from  the  caution  of  the 
prosecutor's  evidence  or  from  the  hardiness  of  his 
own. 

In  street-robberies  the  difficulty  of  convicting  a 
criminal  is  extremely  great.  The  method  of  dis- 
covering these  is  generally  by  means  of  one  of  the 
gang,  who,  being  taken  up  perhaps  for  some  other 
offence,  and  thinking  himself  in  danger  of  punish- 
ment, chooses  to  make  his  peace  at  the  expense  of 
his  companions. 

But  when,  by  means  of  this  information,  you  aie 


made  acquainted  with  the  whole  gang,  and  liave, 
with  great  trouble,  and  often  with  great  danger,  ap- 
prehended them,  how  are  you  to  bring  them  to 
justice?  for  tliough  the  evidence  of  the  accomplice 
be  ever  so  positive  and  explicit,  nay,  even  so  con- 
nected and  probable,  still,  unless  it  be  corroborated 
by  some  other  eA'idence,  it  is  not  sufficient. 

Now  how  is  this  corroborating  evidence  to  be  ob- 
tained in  this  case  1  Street-robberies  are  generally 
committed  in  the  dark,  the  persons  on  whom  they 
are  committed  are  often  in  chairs  and  coaches,  and 
if  on  foot  the  attack  is  usually  begun  by  knocking 
the  party  down,  and  for  the  time  depriving  him  of 
his  senses.  But  if  the  thief  should  be  less  barbarous 
he  is  seldom  so  incautious  as  to  omit  taking  every 
method  to  prevent  his  being  known,  by  flapping  tlie 
party's  hat  over  his  face,  and  by  every  other  method 
whicli  he  can  invent  to  avoid  discovery. 

But  indeed  any  sucli  metliods  are  liardly  neces- 
sary ;  for  when  we  consider  the  circumstance  of 
darkness  mentioned  before,  the  extreme  hurry  of 
the  action,  and  the  terror  and  consternation  which 
most  persons  are  in  at  such  a  time,  how  shall  we 
imagine  it  possible  that  they  should  afterwards  be 
able,  with  any  (the  least)  degree  of  certainty,  to 
swear  to  the  identity  of  the  thief,  whose  countenance 
is,  perhaps,  not  a  little  altered  by  his  subsequent 
situation,  and  who  takes  care  as  niucti  as  possible 
he  can,  by  every  alteration  of  dress,  and  otherwise, 
to  disguise  himselfl 

And  if  the  evidence  of  the  accomplice  be  so  un- 
likely to  be  confirmed  by  the  oath  of  the  prose- 
cutor, what  other  means  of  confirmation  can  be 
found  1  for  as  to  his  character,  if  he  himself  doth 
not  call  witnesses  to  support  it  (which  in  this  in- 
stance is  not  incumbent  on  him  to  do),  you  are  not 
at  liberty  to  impeach  it ;  the  greatest  and  most 
known  villain  in  England  standing  at  the  bar 
equally  rectus  in  curia  with  the  man  of  highest  esti- 
mation, if  they  should  be  both  accused  of  the  same 
crime. 

Unless  therefore  the  robbers  should  be  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  be  apprehended  in  the  fact  (a  circum- 
stance which  their  numbers,  arms,  &c.,  renders  or- 
dinarily impossible),  no  such  corroboration  can  pos- 
sibly be  had ;  but  the  evidence  of  the  accomplice 
standing  alone  and  unsupported,  the  villain,  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  and  almost  direct  knowledge  of 
all  present,  is  triumphantly  acquitted,  laughs  at  the 
court,  scorns  the  law,  vows  revenge  against  his  pro- 
secutors, and  returns  to  his  trade  with  a  great  in- 
crease of  confidence  and  commonly  of  cruelty. 

In  a  matter  therefore  of  so  much  concern  to  the 
public  I  shall  be  forgiven  if  I  venture  to  ofier  my 
sentiments. 

The  words  of  my  lord  Hale  are  these  :  <'  Though  a 
particeps  criminis  be  admissible  as  a  witness  in  law, 
yet  the  credibility  of  his  testimony  is  to  be  left  to 
the  jury ;  and  truly  it  would  be  hard  to  take  away 
the  life  of  any  person  upon  such  a  witness  that 
swears  to  save  his  own,  and  yet  confesseth  himself 
guilty  of  so  great  a  crime,  unless  there  be  also  very 
considerable  circumstances  which  may  give  the 
greater  credit  to  what  he  swears."  * 

Here  I  must  observe  that  this  great  man  seems 
rather  to  complain  of  the  hardship  of  the  law  in 
taking  away  the  life  of  a  criminal  on  the  testimony 
of  an  accomplice  than  to  deny  that  the  law  was  so. 
This  indeed  he  could  not  well  do  ;  for  not  only  the 
case  of  an  approver,  as  he  himself  seems  to  acknow- 
ledge, but  many  later  resolutions,  would  have  con- 
tradicted that  opinion. 

2dly,  He  allows  that  the  credibility  of  his  testi- 
•  Hale's  Hist.,  vol.  i.  305. 
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mony  is  to  be  left  to  the  jury ;  and  so  is  the  credi- 
bility of  all  other  testimonies.  They  are  absolute 
judges  of  the  fact ;  and  God  forbid  that  they  should 
in  all  cases  be  tied  down  by  positive  evidence  against 
a  prisoner,  though  it  was  not  delivered  by  an  ac- 
complice. 

But  surely,  if  the  evidence  of  an  accomplice  be 
not  sufficient  to  put  the  prisoner  on  his  defence, 
but  the  jury  are  directed  to  acquit  him,  though  he 
can  produce  no  evidence  on  his  behalf,  either  to 
prove  an  alibi  or  to  his  character,  the  credibility  of 
such  testimony  cannot  well  be  said  to  be  left  to  a  jury. 
This  is  virtually  to  reject  the  competency  of  the 
witness  ;  for  to  say  the  law  allows  him  to  be  sworn, 
and  yet  gives  no  weight  to  his  evidence,  is,  I  appre- 
hend, a  mere  play  of  words,  and  conveys  no  idea. 

In  the  third  place,  this  great  man  asserts  the  hard- 
ship of  such  conviction.  Now  if  the  evidence  of  a 
supposed  accomplice  should  convict  a  man  of  fair 
and  honest  character,  it  would,  I  confess,  be  hard ; 
and  it  is  a  hardship  of  which,  I  believe,  no  expe- 
rience can  produce  any  instance.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  testimony  of  an  accomplice  with 
every  circumstance  of  probability  attending  it  against 
a  vagabond  of  the  vilest  character,  and  who  can  pro- 
duce no  single  person  to  his  reputation,  is  to  be  abso- 
lutely rejected,  because  there  is  no  positive  proof  to 
support  it ;  this,  I  think,  is  in  the  highest  degree  hard 
(I  think  I  have  proved  how  hard)  to  society. 

I  shall  not  enter  here  into  a  disquisition  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  evidence  in  general ;  this  being 
much  too  large  a  field ;  nor  shall  I  examine  the 
utility  of  those  rules  which  our  law  prescribes  on 
this  head.  Some  of  these  rules  might  perhaps  be 
opened  a  little  wider  than  they  are  without  either 
mischief  or  inconvenience  ;  and  I  am  the  bolder  in 
the  assertion  as  I  know  a  very  learned  judge  who 
concurs  with  this  opinion.  There  is  no  branch  of 
the  law  more  bulky,  more  full  of  confusion  and  con- 
tradiction, I  had  almost  said  of  absurdity,  than  the 
law  of  evidence  as  it  now  stands. 

One  rule  of  this  law  is,  that  no  man  interested 
shall  be  sworn  as  a  witness.  By  this  is  meant  pe- 
cuniary interest ;  but  are  mankind  governed  by  no 
other  passion  than  avarice  1  Is  not  revenge  the 
sweetest  morsel,  as  a  divine  calls  it,  which  the  devil 
ever  dropped  into  the  mouth  of  a  sinner  %  Are  not 
pride,  hatred,  and  the  other  passions,  as  powerful 
tyrants  in  the  mind  of  man  ;  and  is  not  the  interest 
which  these  passions  propose  to  themselves  by  the 
enjoyment  of  their  object  as  prevalent  a  motive  to 
evil  as  the  hope  of  any  pecuniary  interest  whatever? 
But,  to  keep  more  closely  to  the  point — Why 
shall  not  any  credit  be  given  to  the  evidence  of  an 
accomplice  %  My  lord  Hale  tells  us  that  he  hath 
been  guilty  of  a  great  crime  ;  and  yet,  if  he  had  been 
convicted  and  burnt  in  the  hand,  all  the  author- 
ities tell  us  that  his  credit  had  been  restored :  a 
more  miraculous  power  of  fire  than  any  which  the 
Royal  Society  can  produce.  The  same  happens  if 
he  be  pardoned. 

Again,  says  lord  Hale,  he  swears  to  save  his  own 
life.  This  is  not  altogether  so;  for  when  once  a 
felon  hath  impeached  his  companions,  and  is  ad- 
mitted an  evidence  against  them,  whatever  be  the 
fate  of  his  evidence,  the  impeacher  always  goes  free. 
To  this,  it  is  true,  he  hath  no  positive  title  ;  no  more 
hath  he  it  a  single  felon  be  convicted  on  his  oath. 
But  the  practice  is  as  I  mention,  and  I  do  not  re- 
member any  instance  to  the  contrary. 

But  what  inducement  hath  the  accomplice  to  per- 
jure himself,  or  what  reason  can  be  assigned  why  he 
f^li      be  suspected  of  it  t     That  he  himself  was  one 
ot  the  robbers  appears  to  a  demonstration ;  that  he 


had  accomplices  in  the  robbery  is  as  certain.     "Why 
then  should  he  be  induced  to  impeach  A  and  B, 
who  are  innocent,  and  not  C  and  D,  who  are  guilty  1 
Must  he  not  think  that  he  hath  a  better  chance  ol 
convicting  the  guilty  than  the  innocent!     Is  he  not 
liable  if  he  gives  a  false  information  to  be  detected  in 
it  ■?     One  of  his  companions  may  be  discovered  and 
give  a  true  information — what  will  then  become  of 
him  and  his  evidence  '?     And  why  should  he  do  this  % 
From   a  motive  of  friendship  "k      Do   the   worst   of 
men  carry  this  passion  so  much  higher  than  is  com- 
mon with  bestl     But  he  must  not  only  run  the  risk 
of  his  life  but  of  his  soul  too.     The  very  mention  of 
this  latter  risk  may  appear    ridiculous  when  it    is 
considered  of  what  sort  of  persons  I  am  talking. 
But  even   these   persons  can  scarce  be  thought  so 
very  void  of  understanding  as  to  lose  their  souls  for 
nothing,  and  to  commit  the  horrid  sins  of  perjury 
and  murder  without  any  temptation  or  prospect  of 
interest — nay,  even  against  their  interest.    Such  cha- 
racters are  not  to  be  found  in  history,  nor  do  they 
exist  anywhere  but  in  distempered  brains,  and  are 
always  rejected  as  monsters   when    they    are  pro- 
duced in  works  of  fiction  ;  for  surely  we  spoil  the 
verse  rather  than  the  sense  by   saying,   nemo  gratis 
fuit  turpissbmis.     Under  such    circumstances,    and 
under  the   caution  of  a  good  judge,    and  the  ten- 
derness of  an  English  jury,  it  will  be  the  highest 
improbability    that  any  man   should  be  wrongfully 
convicted,    and    utterly    impossible    to  convict  an 
honest    man :    for    I    intend    no    more    than    that 
suchevidence  shall  put  the  prisoner  on  his  defence, 
and  oblige    him  either    to   controvert   the   fact    by 
proving  an  alibi,   or  by  some  other  circumstance  ; 
or  to  produce  some  reputable  person  to  his  character. 
And  this  brings  me  to  consider  the  second  fortress 
of  the  criminal  in  the  hardiness  of  his  own  evidence. 
The  usual  defence  of  a  thief,  especially  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  is  an  alibi  .*  to  prove  this  by  perjury  is  a  com- 
mon act  of  Newgate  friendship ;  and   there  seldom 
is  any  difficulty  in  procuring  such  witnesses.     I  re- 
member a  felon  within    this  twelvemonth  to  have 
been  proved  to  be  in  Ireland  at  the   time  when  the 
robbery  was  sworn  to  have  been  done   in  London, 
and  acquitted  ;  but  he  was  scarce  gone  from  the  bar 
when  the  witness  was  himself  arrested  for  a  robbery 
committed  in  Loudon  at  that  very  time  when   he 
swore  both  he  and  his  friend  were   in  Dublin ;  for 
which  robbery,  I  think,  he  was  tried  and  executed. 
This  kind  of  defence  was  in  a  great  measure  defeated 
by  the  late  baron  Thompson,  when  he  was  recorder 
of  London,  whose    memory  deserves   great  honour 
for  the  services  he  did  the  public  in  that  post.  These 
witnesses  should  always  be  examined  with  the  ut- 
most care  and  strictness,  by  which  means  the  truth 
(especially  if  there  be  more  witnesses  than  one  to  the 
pretended  fact)  will  generally  be  found  out.     And 
as  to   character,  though    I    allow   it   to  have  great 
weight  if  opposed  to  the  single  evidence  of  an  ac- 
complice,   it   should    surely  have    but   little    where 
there  is  good  and  strong  proof  of  the  fact ;  and  none 
at  all  unless  it  comes  from  the  mouths  of  persons 
who  have  themselves  some  reputation  and  credit. 


SECTION    X. 

Of  the  encouragement  given  to  robbers  by  frequent  pardons. 

I  COME  now  to  the  sixth  encouragement  to  felons, 
from  the  hopes  of  a  pardon,  at  least  with  the  con- 
dition of  transportation. 

This  I  am  aware  is  too  tender  a  subject  to  speak 
to.  To  pardon  all  crimes  where  the  prosecution  is 
in  his  name  is  an  undoubted  prerogative  of  the  king. 

•  t.  c.  That  he  was  at  another  place  at  the  time. 
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I  may  add  it  is  his  most  amiable  prerogative,  and 
that  which,  as  Livy  observes,*  renders  kingly  go- 
vernment most  dear  to  the  people  :  for  in  a  republic 
there  is  no  such  power.  I  may  add  farther  that  it 
seems  to  our  excellent  sovereign  to  be  the  most 
favourite  part  of  his  prerogative,  as  it  is  the  only  one 
which  hath  been  carried  to  its  utmost  extent  in  the 
present  reign. 

Here,  therefore,  I  beg  to  direct  myself  only  to 
those  persons  who  are  within  the  reach  of  his  ma- 
jesty's sacred  ear.  Such  persons  will,  I  hope,  weigh 
well  what  I  have  said  already  on  the  subject  of  false 
compassion,  all  which  is  applicable  on  the  present 
occasion  :  and  since  our  king  (as  was  with  less  truth 
said  of  anotherf)  "  is  of  all  men  the  truest  image  of 
his  Maker  in  mercy,"  I  hope  too  much  good-nature 
will  transport  no  nobleman  so  far  as  it  once  did  a 
clergyman  in  Scotland,  who  in  the  fervour  of  his  be- 
nevolence prayed  to  God  that  he  would  graciously 
be  pleased  to  pardon  the  poor  devil. 

To  speak  out  fairly  and  honestly,;}:  though  mercy 
may  appear  more  amiable  in  a  magistrate,  severity 
is  a  more  wholesome  virtue  ;  nay,  severity  to  an  in- 
dividual may,  perhaps,  be  in  the  end  the  greatest 
mercy,  not  only  to  the  public  in-  general,  for  the  rea- 
son given  above,  but  to  many  individuals,  for  the 
reasons  to  be  presently  assigned. 

To  consider  a  human  being  in  the  dread  of  a  sud- 
den and  violent  death  ;  to  consider  that  his  life  or 
death  depend  on  your  will ;  to  reject  the  arguments 
which  a  good  mind  will  officiously  advance  to  itself; 
that  violent  temptations,  necessity,  youth,  inadver- 
tency, have  hurried  him  to  the  commission  of  a  crime 
which  hath  been  attended  with  no  inhumanity ;  to 
resist  the  importunities,  cries,  and  tears  of  a  tender 
wife  and  affectionate  children,  who,  though  inno- 
cent, are  to  be  reduced  to  misery  and  ruin  by  a  strict 
adherence  to  justice  : — these  altogether  form  an  ob- 
ject which  whoever  can  look  upon  without  emotion 
must  have  a  very  bad  mind ;  and  whoever,  by  the 
force  of  reason,  can  conquer  that  emotion  must  have 
a  very  strong  one. 

And  what  can  reason  suggest  on  this  occasion'? 
First,  that  by  saving  this  individual  I  shall  bring 
many  others  into  the  same  dreadful  situation.  That 
the  passions  of  the  man  are  to  give  way  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  magistrate.  Those  may  lament  the 
criminal,  but  these  must  condemn  him.  It  was  nobly 
said  by  Bias  to  one  who  admired  at  his  shedding 
tears  while  he  passed  sentence  of  death,  "  Nature 
exacts  my  tenderness,  but  the  law  my  rigour."  The 
elder  Brutus§  is  a  worthy  pattern  of  this  maxim  ;  an 
example,  says  Machiavel,  most  worthy  of  being 
transmitted  to  posterity.  And  Dionysius  Halicar- 
nassus|j  calls  it  a  "  great  and  wonderful  action,  of 
which  the  Romans  were  proud  in  the  most  extraor- 
dinary degree."  Whoever  derives  it  therefore  from 
the  want  of  humane  and  paternal  affections  is  un- 
just ;  no  instances  of  his  inhumanity  are  recorded. 
"But  the  severity,"  says  Machiavel,  "Avas  not  only 
profitable  but  necessary."  And  why  ■?  because  a 
single  pardon  granted  ex  nierd  gratia  et  favore  is  a 
link  broken  in  the  chain  of  justice,  and  takes  away 
the  concatenation  and  strength  of  the  whole.     The 

*  Dec.  1.  1.  il  cap.  3.  Esse  gratiae  locum,  esse  beneficio ;  et 
irasci  et  ignoscere  posse  {Regem  scilicet) ;  inter  amicum  atque 
iniraicum  disciimt'n  nosse :  leges,  rem  surdam,  inexorabilem 
esse,  &c. 

+  By  Dryden  of  Charles  I.  t  Disc.  1.  iii.  c.  3. 

§  He  put  his  two  sons  to  death  for  conspiring  with  Tarquin. 
Neither  Livy  nor  Dionysius  give  any  character  of  cruelty  to 
Brutus  ;  indeed  the  latter  tells  us  "  tliat  he  was  superior  to  all 
those  passions  which  disturb  human  reason."  Twv  i'priTa^uT- 
Tovrav  Tov;  Xoyiir/JtOiJs  va^rai  ttct^Tiooi, 

U  Page  272,  edit.  Hudsou. 


danger  and  certainty  of  destruction  are  very  different 
objects,  and  strike  the  mind  with  different  degrees 
of  force.  It  is  of  the  very  nature  of  hope  to  be  san- 
guine, and  it  will  derive  more  encouragement  from 
one  pardon  than  diifidence  from  twenty  executions. 

It  is  finely  observed  by  Thucydides*  "  That 
though  civil  societies  have  allotted  the  punishment  of 
death  to  many  crimes,  and  to  some  of  the  inferior 
sort,  yet  hope  inspires  men  to  face  the  danger  ;  and 
no  man  ever  came  to  a  dreadful  end  who  had  not 
a  lively  expectation  of  surviving  his  wicked  machi- 
nations."— Nothing  certainly  can  more  contribute 
to  the  raising  of  this  hope  than  repeated  examples 
of  ill-grounded  clemency ;  for,  as  Seneca  says,  "  ex 
dementia  o?nnes  idem  sjjerant.''-^ 

Now  what  is  the  principal  end  of  all  punishment  % 
is  it  not,  as  lord  HaleJ  expresses  it,  "  To  deter  men 
from  the  breach  of  laws,  so  that  they  may  not  offend, 
and  so  not  suffer  at  all  %  And  is  not  the  inflicting 
of  punishment  more  for  example,  and  to  prevent 
evil,  than  to  punish  1"  "And  therefore,"  says  he, 
presently  afterwards,  "  death  itself  is  necessary  to 
be  annexed  to  laws  in  many  cases  by  the  prudence 
of  lawgivers,  though  possibly  beyond  the  single 
merit  of  the  offence  simply  considered."  No  man 
indeed  of  common  humanity  or  common  sense  can 
think  the  life  of  a  man  and  a  few  shillings  to  be  of 
an  equal  consideration,  or  that  the  law  in  punishing 
theft  Avith  death  proceeds  (as  perhaps  a  private  per- 
son sometimes  may)  with  any  view  to  vengeance. 
The  terror  of  the  example  is  the  only  thing  pro- 
posed, and  one  man  is  sacrificed  to  the  preservation 
of  thousands. 

If  therefore  the  terror  of  this  example  is  removed 
(as  it  certainly  is  by  frequent  pardons)  the  design  of 
the  law  is  rendered  totally  ineffectual ;  the  lives  of 
the  persons  executed  are  thrown  away  and  sacrificed 
rather  to  the  vengeance  than  to  the  good  of  the  pub- 
lic, which  receives  no  other  advantage  than  by  get- 
ting rid  of  a  thief,  whose  place  will  immediately  be 
supplied  by  another.  Here  then  we  may  cry  out 
with  the  poet  § — 

Ssevior  ense 

Parcendi  rabies. 

This  I  am  confident  may  be  asserted,  that  pardons 
have  brought  many  more  men  to  the  gallows  than 
they  have  saved  from  it.  So  true  is  that  sentiment 
of  Machiavel,  that  examples  of  justice  are  more  mer- 
ciful than  the  unbounded  exercise  of  pity.  || 

SECTION  XI. 
Of  the  manner  of  execution. 
But  if  every  hope  which  I  have  mentioned  fails  the 
thief— if  he  should  be  discovered,  apprehended,  pro- 
secuted, convicted,  and  refused  a  pardon — what  is 
his  situation  then  %  Surely  most  gloomy  and  dread- 
ful, without  any  hope  and  without  any  comfort. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  case  with  the  less  practised,  less 
spirited,  and  less  dangerous  rogues  ;  but  with  those 
of  a  different  constitution  it  is  far  otherwise.  No 
hero  sees  death  as  the  alternative  which  may  attend 
his  undertaking  with  less  terror,  nor  meets  it  in  the 
field  with  more  imaginary  glory.  Pride,  which  is 
commonly  the  uppermost  passion  in  both,  is  in  both 
treated  with  equal  satisfaction.  The  day  appointed 
by  law  for  the  thief's  shame  is  the  day  of  glory  in 
his  own  opinion.  His  procession  to  Tyburn,  and 
his  last  moments  there,  are  all  triumphant ;  attended 
with  the  compassion  of  the  meek  and  tender-hearted, 
and  with  the  applause,  admiration,  and  envy  of  all 
the  bold  and  hardened.  His  behaviour  in  his  present 
condition,    not   the  crimes,    how    atrocious   soever, 

*  P.  174,  edit.  Hurtson.  +  De  dementia,  lib.  i.e.  1. 

t  Hale's  Hist  ,  vol.  i.  p.  13.      §  Claudian.     ||  In  his  prince. 
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which  brought  him  to  it,  are  the  subject  of  contem- 
plation. And  if  he  hath  sense  enough  to  temper 
his  boldness  with  any  degree  of  decency,  his  death  is 
spoken  of  by  many  with  honour,  by  most  with  pity, 
and  by  all  with  approbation. 

How  far  such  an  example  is  from  being  an  object 
of  terror,  especially  to  those  for  whose  use  it  is  prin- 
cipally intended,  I  leave  to  the  consideration  of  every 
rational  man  :  whether  such  examples  as  I  have  de- 
scribed are  proper  to  be  exhibited  must  be  submitted 
to  our  superiors. 

The  great  cause  of  this  evil  is  the  frequency  of 
executions  :  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  will 
prove  this  from  reason ;  and  the  different  effects 
which  executions  produce  in  the  minds  of  the  spec- 
tators in  the  country,  where  they  are  rare,  and  in 
London,  where  they  are  common,  will  convince  us 
by  experience.  The  thief  who  is  hanged  to-day 
hath  learned  his  intrepidity  from  the  example  of  his 
hanged  predecessors,  as  others  are  now  taught  to 
despise  death,  and  to  bear  it  hereafter  with  boldness, 
from  what  they  see  to-day. 

One  way  of  preventing  the  frequency  of  executions 
is  by  removing  the  evil  I  am  complaining  of;  for 
this  effect  in  time  becomes  a  cause  ;  and  greatly  in- 
creases that  very  evil  from  which  it  first  arose.  The 
design  of  those  who  first  appointed  executions  to  be 
public  was  to  add  the  punishment  of  shame  to  that 
of  death,  in  order  to  make  the  example  an  object  of 
greater  terror.  But  experience  has  shown  us  that 
the  event  is  directly  contrary  to  this  intention.  In- 
deed, a  competent  knowledge  of  human  nature  might 
have  foreseen  the  consequence.  To  unite  the  ideas 
of  death  and  shame  is  not  so  easy  as  may  be  ima- 
gined ;  all  ideas  of  the  latter  being  absorbed  by  the 
former.  To  prove  this,  I  will  appeal  to  any  man 
who  hath  seen  an  execution,  or  a  procession  to  an 
execution  ;  let  him  tell  me,  when  he  hath  beheld  a 
poor  wretch,  bound  in  a  cart,  just  on  the  verge  of 
eternity,  all  pale  and  trembling  with  his  approaching 
fate,  whether  the  idea  of  shame  hath  ever  intruded 
on  his  mind  1  Much  less  will  the  bold  daring  rogue, 
Avho  glories  in  his  present  condition,  inspire  the 
beholder  with  any  such  sensation. 

The  difficulty  here  will  be  easily  explained  if  we 
have  recourse  to  the  poets  (for  the  good  poet  and  the 
good  politician  do  not  diiier  so  much  as  some  who 
know  nothing  of  either  art  affirm,  nor  would  Homer 
or  Milton  have  made  the  worst  legislators  of  their 
times)  :  the  great  business  is  to  raise  terror  ;  and  the 
poet  will  tell  you  that  admiration,  or  pity,  or  both, 
are  very  apt  to  attend  whatever  is  the  object  of  terror 
in  the  human  mind.  That  is  very  useful  to  the  poet, 
but  very  hurtful  on  the  present  occasion  to  the  poli- 
tician, whose  art  is  to  be  here  employed  to  raise  an 
object  of  terror,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  strip  it  of  all  pity  and  all  admiration. 

To  effect  this,  it  seems  that  the  execution  should 
be  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  commission  and  con- 
viction of  the  crime  ;  for  if  this  be  of  an  atrocious 
kind,  the  resentment  of  mankind  being  warm  would 
pursue  the  criminal  to  his  last  end,  and  all  pity  for  the 
offender  would  be  lost  in  detestation  of  the  offence. 
Whereas,  when  executions  are  delayed  so  long  as 
they  sometimes  are,  the  punishment  and  not^the 
crime  is  considered  ;  and  no  good  mind  can  avoid 
compassionating  a  set  of  wretches  who  are  put  to 
death  we  know  not  why,  unless,  as  it  almost  appears, 
to  make  a  holiday  for,  and  to  entertain,  the  mob. 

^<^"'"<lb'.  it  should  be  in  some  degree  private. 
A.nd  here  the  poets  will  again  assist  us.'^  Foreio-ners 
have  found  fault  with  the  cruelty  of  the  English 
drama,  in  representing  frequent  murders  upon  the 
stage.     In  fact,   this  is  not  only  cruel  but  highly 


injudicious  :  a  murder  behind  the  scenes,  if  the  poet 
knows  how  to  manage  it,  will  affect  the  audience 
with  greater  terror  than  if  it  was  acted  before  their 
eyes.  Of  this  we  have  an  instance  in  the  murder  of 
the  king  in  Macbeth,  at  which,  when  Garrick  acts 
the  part,  it  is  scarce  an  hyperbole  to  say  I  have  seen 
the  hair  of  an  audience  stand  an  end.  Terror  hath 
I  believe  been  carried  higher  by  this  single  instance 
than  by  all  the  blood  which  hath  been  spilt  on  the 
stage. — To  the  poets  I  may  add  the  priests,  whose 
politics  have  never  been  doubted.  Those  of  Egypt 
in  particular,  where  the  sacred  mysteries  were  first 
devised,  well  knew  the  use  of  hiding  from  the  eyes 
of  the  vulgar  what  they  intended  should  inspire 
them  with  the  greatest  awe  and  dread.  The  mind 
of  man  is  so  much  more  capable  of  magnifying  than 
his  eye,  that  I  question  whether  every  object  is  not 
lessened  by  being  looked  upon  :  and  this  more  es- 
pecially when  the  passions  are  concerned  :  for  these 
are  ever  apt  to  fancy  much  more  satisfaction  in  those 
objects  which  they  affect,  and  much  more  of  mischief 
in  those  which  they  abhor,  than  are  really  to  be 
found  in  either. 

If  executions,  therefore,  were  so  contrived  that  few 
could  be  present  at  them,  they  would  be  much  more 
shocking  and  terrible  to  the  crowd  without  doors 
than  at  present,  as  well  as  much  more  dreadful  to 
the  criminals  themselves,  who  would  thus  die  in  the 
presence  only  of  their  enemies  ;  and  where  the  boldest 
of  them  would  find  no  cordial  to  keep  up  his  spirits, 
nor  any  breath  to  flatter  his  ambition. 

3dly,  The  execution  should  be  in  the  highest  de- 
gree solemn.  It  is  not  the  essence  of  the  thing  itself, 
but  the  dress  and  apparatus  of  it,  which  make  an 
impression  on  the  mind,  especially  on  the  minds  of 
the  multitude,  to  whom  beauty  in  rags  is  never  de- 
sirable, nor  deformity  in  embroidery  a  disagreeable 
object. 

Montaigne,  who  of  all  men,  except  only  Aristotle, 
seems  best  to  have  understood  human  nature,  in- 
quiring into  the  causes  why  death  appears  more 
terrible  to  the  better  sort  of  people  than  to  the 
meaner,  expresses  himself  thus  :  "  I  do  verily  believe 
that  it  is  those  terrible  ceremonies  and  preparations 
wherewith  we  set  it  out  that  more  terrify  us  than 
the  thing  itself;  a  new  and  contrary  way  of  living, 
the  cries  of  mothers,  wives,  and  children,  the  visits 
of  astonished  and  afflicted  friends,  the  attendance  of 
pale  and  blubbered  servants,  a  dark  room  set  round 
with  burning  tapers,  our  beds  environed  with  physi- 
cians and  divines — in  fine,  nothing  but  ghastliness 
and  horror  round  about  us,  render  it  so  formidable 
that  a  man  almost  fancies  himself  dead  and  buried 
ah'eady."* 

"  If  the  image  of  death,"  says  the  same  author, 
"was  to  appear  thus  dreadful  to  an  army,  they  would 
be  an  army  of  whining  milksops  ;  and  where  is  the 
difference  but  in  the  apparatus  ?  Thus  in  the  field 
(I  may  add  at  the  gallows)  what  is  encountered  Avith 
gaiety  and  unconcern,  in  a  sick  bed  becomes  the 
most  dreadful  of  all  objects." 

In  Holland  the  executions  (which  are  very  rare) 
are  incredibly  solemn.  They  are  performed  in  the 
area  before  the  stadthouse,  and  attended  by  all  the 
magistrates.  The  effect  of  this  solemnity  is  incon- 
ceivable to  those  who  have  not  observed  it  in  others 
or  felt  it  in  themselves  ;  and  to  this  perhaps,  more 
than  to  any  other  cause,  the  rareness  of  executions 
in  that  country  is  owing. 

Now  the  following  method  Avhich  I  shall  venture 
to  prescribe,  as  it  would  include  all  the  three  par- 
ticulars of  celerity,  privacy,  and  solemnity,  so  would 
it,  I  think,  effectually  remove  all  the  evils  complained 
*  Montaigne,  Essay  19. 
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of,  and  which  at  present  attend  the  manner  of  in- 
tiicting  capital  punishment. 

Suppose  then  that  the  court  at  the  Old  Bailey 
was,  at  the  end  of  the  trials,  to  be  adjourned  during 
four  days  ;  that  against  the  adjournment  day  a  gal- 
lows was  erected  in  the  area  before  the  court ;  that 
the  criminals  were  all  brought  down  on  that  day  to 
receive  sentence  ;  and  that  this  was  executed  the 
very  moment  after  it  was  pronounced,  in  the  sight 
and  presence  of  the  judges. 

Nothing  can,  I  think,  be  imagined  (not  even  tor- 
ture, which  I  am  an  enemy  to  the  very  thought  of 
admitting)  more  terrible  than  such  an  execution ; 
and  I  leave  it  to  any  man  to  resolve  himself  upon 
reflection  whether  such  a  day  at  the  Old  Bailey  or  a 
holiday  at  Tyburn  would  make  the  strongest  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  every  one. 

Thus  I  have,  as  well  as  I  am  able,  finished  the 
task  which  I  proposed  ;  have  endeavoured  to  trace 
the  evil  from  the  very  fountain-head,  and  to  show 
whence  it  originally  springs,  as  well  as  all  the  sup- 
plies it  receives,  till  it  becomes  a  torrent,  which  at 
present  threatens  to  bear  down  all  before  it. 

And  here  I  must  again  observe,  that  if  the  former 
part  of  this  treatise  should  raise  any  attention  in  the 
legislature,  so  as  effectually  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
luxury  of  the  lower  people,  to  force  the  poor  to  in- 
dustry, and  to  provide  for  them  when  industrious, 
the  latter  part  of  my  labour  would  be  of  very  little 
use ;  and  indeed  all  the  pains  which  can  be  taken 
in  this  latter  part,  and  all  the  remedies  which  can 
be  devised,  without  applying  a  cure  to  the  former, 
will  be  only  of  the  palliative  kind,  which  may  patch 
tip  the  disease  and  lessen  the  bad  effects,  but  never 
can  totally  remove  it. 

Nor,  in  plain  truth,  will  the   utmost  severity  to 


offenders  be  justifiable  unless  we  take  every  possible 
method  of  preventing  the  offence.  Nemo  ad  siq}- 
plicia  exigenda  provenit,  nisi  qid  remediu  consumj}sit, 
says  Seneca,*  where  he  represents  the  governors  of 
kingdoms  in  the  amiable  light  of  parents.  The 
subject  as  well  as  the  child  should  be  left  without 
excuse  before  he  is  punished ;  for  in  that  case  alone 
the  rod  becomes  the  hand  either  of  the  parent  or  the 
magistrate. 

All  temptations,  therefore,  are  to  be  carefully 
moved  out  of  the  way ;  much  less  is  the  plea  of 
necessity  to  be  left  in  the  mouth  of  any.  This  plea 
of  necessity  is  never  admitted  in  our  law  ;  "  but 
the  reason  of  that  is,"  says  lord  Hale,  "  because  it 
is  so  difficult  to  discover  the  truth."  Indeed,  that 
it  is  not  always  certainly  false  is  a  sufficient  scandal 
to  our  polity  ;  for  what  can  be  more  shocking  than 
to  see  an  industrious  poor  creature,  who  is  able  and 
willing  to  labour,  forced  by  mere  want  into  dis- 
honesty, and  that  in  a  nation  of  such  trade  and 
opulence  1 

Upon  the  whole,  something  should  be,  naj',  must 
be  done,  or  much  worse  consequences  than  have 
hitherto  happened  are  very  soon  to  be  apprehended. 
Nay,  as  the  matter  now  stands,  not  only  care  for  the 
public  safety,  but  common  humanity,  exacts  our 
concern  on  this  occasion ;  for  that  many  cart-loads 
of  our  fellow- creatures  are  once  in  six  weeks  carried 
to  slaughter  is  a  dreadful  consideration  ;  and  this  is 
greatly  heightened  by  reflecting  that,  with  proper 
care  and  proper  regulations,  much  the  greater  part 
of  these  wretches  might  have  been  made  not  only 
happy  in  themselves,  but  very  useful  members  of 
the  society  which  they  now  so  greatly  dishonour  in 
the  sight  of  all  Christendom. 

•  De  Clementia,  lib.  ii.  Fiugm. 
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LOVE   IN    SEVERAL   MASQUES 

A  COMEDY,  FIRST  ACTED  IN  1727. 


Nee  Veneris  Pharetris  macer  est,  nee  Lampade  fervet; 
Inde  laees  ardent;  veniunt  a  dote  sagiltse. — Juv.  Sat.  6. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  LADY  MARY  WORTLEY 
MONTAGUE. 

Madam— Your  Ladyship's  known  goodness  gives  my  pre- 
S!im|ition  the  iiopes  of  a  pardon,  for  prefixing  to  this  slight 
work  tile  name  of  a  lady  whose  accurate  judgment  has  long 
been  the  glory  of  her  own  sex,  and  the  wonder  of  ours  :  especi- 
ally, since  it  arose  from  a  vanity  to  which  your  indulgence,  on 
the  first  jlerusal  of  it,  gave  birth. 

I  would  not  insinuate  to  the  world,  that  this  play  passed  free 
from  your  censure :  since  I  know  it  not  free  from  faults,  not 
one  of  which  escaped  your  immediate  penetration.  Immediate 
indeed!  for  your  judgment  keeps  pace  with  your  eye,  and  you 
comprehend  almost  faster  than  others  overlook. 

This  is  a  perfection  very  visible  to  all  who  are  admitted  to 
the  honour  of  your  conversation  :  since,  from  those  short  inter- 
vals you  can  be  supposed  to  have  had  to  yourself,  amid  the 
importunities  of  all  the  polite  admirers  and  professors  of  wit 
and  learning,  you  are  capable  of  instructing  the  pedant,  and 
are  at  once  a  living  confutation  of  those  morose  selioolmen  who 
would  confine  knowledge  to  the  male  cart  of  the  species ;  and 
a  shining  instance  of  all  those  perfections  and  softer  graces, 
which  Nature  has  confined  to  the  female. 

But  I  offend  your  Ladyship,  whilst  I  please  myself  and  the 
reader  ;  therefore  I  shall  only  beg  your  leave  to  give  a  sanction 
to  this  Comedy,  by  informing  the  world,  that  its  -Kiiresentation 
was  twice  honoured  with  your  Ladyship's  presence ,-  'ind  am, 
with  the  greatest  respect.  Madam,  your  Ladyship's  mos;- obe- 
dient, most  humble  servant,  HENRY  FIELDING. 


PREFACE. 

I  BELIEVE  few  pi  ays  have  ever  adventured  into  the  world  under 
greater  disadvantages  than  this.  First,  as  it  succeeded  a  comedy 
which,  for  the  continued  space  of  twenty-eight  nights,  received 
as  great  (and  as  just)  applauses  as  ever  were  bestowed  on  the 
English  Theatre;  and,  secondly,  as  it  is  co-temporary  with  an 
entertainment  which  engrosses  the  whole  talk  and  admiration 
of  the  town. 

These  were  difficulties  which  seemed  rather  to  require  the 
superior  force  of  a  Wycherly  or  a  Congreve,  than  of  a  raw  and 
unexperienced  pen  (for  I  believe  I  may  boast  that  none  ever 
appeared  so  early  on  the  stage).  However,  such  was  the  can- 
dour of  the  audience,  the  play  was  received  with  greater  satis- 
faction than  I  should  have  promised  myself  from  its  merit,  had 
it  even  preceded  the  Provoked  Husband. 

But  after  having  returned  thanks  to  the  spectators,  I  cannot 
rest  till  I  have  been  in  some  measure  grateful  to  the  performers. 
As  for  Mr.  Wilks  and  Mr.  Cibber,  I  cannot  sufficiently  ac- 
knowleilge  their  civil  and  kind  behaviour  previous  to  its  repre- 
sentation. How  advantageously  both  they  and  the  other 
personages  set  off  their  respective  parts  at  that  time,  has  been 
spoken  of  by  much  politer  and  better  judges  than  myself. 

Lastly,  I  can  never  express  my  grateful  sense  of  the  good 
nature  of  Mrs.  Oldfield ;  who,  though  she  had  contracted  a 
slight  indisposition  by  her  violent  fatigue  in  the  part  of  Lady 
Townley,  was  prevailed  on  to  grace  that  of  Lady  Matchless; 
which  placed  her  in  a  light  so  far  inferior  to  that  which  she 
had  in  the  other.  Nor  do  I  owe  less  to  her  excellent  judgment 
shown  in  some  corrections,  whicTi  I  shall  for  my  own  sake  con- 
ceal. But  the  ravishing  perfections  of  this  la"dy  are  so  much 
the  admiration  of  every  eye,  and  every  ear,  that  they  will  re- 
main fixed  in  the  memory  of  many,  when  these  light  scenes 
shall   be   forgotten. 

PROr.OOUE,   OCCASIONED   BY   THIS   COMFDV's   SUCCEEDINO  THAT   OF 
THE   PROVOKED   HUSBAND. — SPOKEN   BY   MR.  MILLS. 

As  when  a  Raphael's  master-piece  has  been. 
By  the  astonish'd  judge,  with  rapture  seen  ; 
Should  some  young  artist  next  his  picture  show, 
He  speaks  his  colours  faint,  his  fancy  low ; 
Though  it  some  beauties  has,  it  still  must  fall, 
Compar'd  to  that,  which  has  excell'd  in  all. 

So  when,  by  an  admiring  ravish'd  age, 
A  finish'd  piece  is  'plauded  on  the  stage. 
What  fate,  alas  !  must  a  young  author  share. 
Who,  deaf  to  all  entreaties,  ventures  there  ? 
Yet,  too,  too  certain  of  his  weaker  cause. 
He  claims  nor  equal  merit  nor  applause. 
Compare  'em  not ;  should  favour  do  its  most. 
He  owns,  by  the  comparison,  he  's  lost. 

Light,  airy  scenes,  his  comic  muse  displays,  ] 
Far  from  the  buskin's  higher  vein  he  strays,  f 
By  humour  only  catching  at  the  bays  :  ■' 

Humour,  still  free  from  an  indecent  flame. 
Which,  should  it  raise  your  mirth,  must  raise  your  shame. 
Indecency  's  the  bane  to  ridicule 
And  only  charms  the  libertine  or  fool : 


Nought  shall  offend  the  fair  one's  ears  today. 
Which  they  might  blush  to  hear,  or  blush  to  say. 
No  private  character  these  scenes  expose. 
Our  bard  at  vice,  not  at  the  vicious,  throws. 
If  any  by  his  pointed  anows  smart, 
Wliy  did  he  bear  the  mark  witliin  his  heart  ? 
Since  innocently,  thus,  to  please  he  aims. 
Some  merit,  surely,  the  intention  claims; 
With  candour,  critics,  to  liis  cause  attend ;     \ 
Let  pity  to  his  lighter  errors  bend,  I 

Forgive,  at  least;  but  if  you  can,  commend,  i 

Dram.\tis  Vkrsos TE.—Wiscmore,  Mr.  Mills;  Mcrital.Mn. 
Wilks;  Malvil,  Mr.  Bridoewater;  Lord  Formal,  Mr.  Grif- 
fin ;  Rattle,  Mr.  Gibber  ;  Sir  Positive  Trap,  Mr.  Harper  • 
Sir  Apish  Simple,  Mr.  Miller;  Lad;/  Matchless,  Mrs  Old- 
field  ;  Vermtlia,  Mrs.  Porter  ;  Helena,  Mrs.  Booth  ;  Ladv 
Tcfl;),  Mrs.  Moor;  C'aft/u7,  Mrs.  Mills.— SCENE,  LONDON. 

ACT  I.  SCENE  I.— r/^ePias5«_MERiTAL,  Malvil. 

Mer.  Mr.  Malvil,  good  morrow  ;  I  thought  the 
spirit  of  champagne  would  have  lengthen'd  your  re- 
pose this  morning. 

Malv.  No,  sir,  the  spirit  of  something  else  dis- 
turbs my  mind  too  much ;  an  unfortunate  lover  and 
Xepose  are  as  opposite  as  any  lover  and  sense. 

i.V^-;\  M-^lipert  simile!  What  is  there  in  life"? 
what  joys,  what  tran^^-^xxts,  which  ^"wj-  not  from  the 
spring  of  lovel  The  birth  of  love  is  the  birth  of 
happiness,  nay  even  of  life  ;  to  breathe  without  it  is 
to  drag  on  a  dull  phlegmatic  insipid  being,  and 
struggle  imperfect  in  the  womb  of  nature. 

Malv.  What  in  the  name  of  fustian  's  here  1 

Mer.  Did  you  not  see  the  Lady  Matchless  last 
night'?  what  ecstacies  did  she  impart,  even  at  a  dis- 
tance, to  her  beholders ! 

Malv.  A  beautiful,  rich,  young  widow  in  a  front 
box,  makes  as  much  noise  as  a  blazing  star  in  the 
sky ;  draws  as  many  eyes  on  her,  and  is  as  much 
criticised  on  in  the  polite  world,  as  the  other  in  the 
learned.  With  what  envious  glances  was  she  at- 
tacked by  the  whole  circle  of  belles  !  and  what 
amorous  ones  by  the  gentlemen  proprietors  of  the 
toupet,  snuff-box,  and  sword-knot! 

Mer.  Nor  could  all  this  elevate  her  to  the  least 
pride  or  haughtiness  ;  but  she  carried  it  with  an  air 
not  conscious  of  the  envy  and  adoration  she  con- 
tracted. That  becoming  modesty  in  her  eyes  !  that 
lovely,  easy  sweetness  in  her  smile !  that  graceful- 
ness in  her  mien !  that  nobleness,  without  affecta- 
tion, in  her  looks !  in  short,  that  one  complete  charm 
in  her  person  ! — Such  a  woman  as  this  does  as  much 
mischief  amongst  the  men  of  sense 

Malv.  As  some  beaux  do  amongst  the  women  of 
none.  But,  by  your  speaking  so  feelingly,  I  should 
suspect  some  mischief  here.     [Claps  Merital's  breast. 

Mer.  Why  that  fort  is  not  impregnable  to  the  bat- 
teries of  a  fair  eye ;  but  there  is  a  certain  beautiful, 
rich,  young  virgin  who  keeps  guard  there. 

Malv.  Ha !  she  is  a  blazing  star  indeed ;  where 
does  she  live  "i  or  rather,  where  is  she  worshipped  1 
and  in  what  street  is  her  temple  1 

Mer.  I  have  described  her,  and  sure  my  picture  is 
not  so  bad  as  to  require  its  name  under  it. 

Malv.  But  it  is  so  good,  that  I  am  afraid  you 
hardly  took  nature  for  a  pattern. 

Mer,  Thou  art  always  endeavouring  to  be  satirical 
on  the  ladies  :  pr'ythee  desist ;  for  the  name  of  an 
ill-natured  wit  will  slightly  balance  the  loss  of  their 
favour.  Who  would  not  prefer  a  dear  smile  from  a 
pretty  face — — 
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-But  have  I 


Malv.  To  a  frown  ft-om  an  ugly  one. 
never  seen  this  inestimable  1 

Mer.  No,  sir,  the  sun  has  never  seen  her  but  by 
peeping  through  a  window  ;  she  is  kept  as  close  as 
a  jealous  Spaniard  keeps  his  wife,  or  a  city  usurer 
his  treasure  ;  and  is  now  brought  to  town  to  be  mar- 
ried to  that  gay  knight,  Sir  Apish  Simple.  [culty. 
Malv.  You  have  a  rival  then,  there's  one  diffi- 
Mer.  Ay,  and  many  diificulties,  which,  in  love, 
are  so  many  charms.  In  the  first  place,  the  young 
lady's  guardian,  Sir  Positive  Trap  by  name,  is  an 
old  precise  knight,  made  up  of  avarice,  folly,  an  ill- 
bred  surliness  of  temper,  and  an  odd  fantastic  pride, 
built  on  the  antiquity  of  his  family,  into  which  he 
enrols  most  of  the  great  men  he  ever  heard  of.  The 
next  is  his  lady,  who  is  his  absolute  empress ;  for 
though  he  be  monstrously  morose  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  he  is  as  foolishly  easy  and  credulous  to  his  wife. 
Malv.  And  she,  I  suppose,  is  as  easy  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  as  imperious  to  him. 

3Ier.  Then  my  mistress  is  made  up  of  natural 
spirit,  wit,  and  fire  ;  all  these  she  has  improved  by 
an  intimate  conversation  with  plays,  poems,  ro- 
mances, and  such  gay  studies,  by  which  she  has  ac- 
quired a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  polite  world  with- 
out ever  seeing  it,  and  turned  the  confinement  of  her 
person  into  the  enlargement  of  her  mind.  Lastly, 
my  rival, — but  his  character  you  know  already. 
And  these  are  my  obstacles. 

Malv.  But  what  objection  drcs  thz  oli  knight 
make  to  your  jV-'etensions  1 

Mer.  Several.  My  estate  is  too  small,  ray  father 
was  no  baronet,  and  I  am — no  fool. 

Malv.  Those  are  weighty  objections,  I  must  con- 
fess :  to  evade  the  first  you  must  bribe  his  lawyer, 
to  conquer  the  second,  purchase  a  title — and  utterly 
to  remove  the  last,  plead  lover. 

3Icr.  Kindly  advised.  But  what  success  are  you 
like  to  reap  from  that  plea  with  Vermilia? 

Malv.  Why  faith !  our  aff'air  is  grown  dull  as  a 
chancery  suit ;  but  if  it  be  much  more  prolix,  my 
stock  of  love  will  be  so  far  exhausted,  that  I  shall 
be  like  a  contested  heir,  who  spends  his  estate  in 
the  pursuit  of  it,  and,  when  his  litigious  adversary 
is  overthrown,  finds  his  possessions  reduced  to  a 
long  lawyer's  bill  for  more  than  he  is  able  to  pay. 

Mer.  But  then  your  fates  will  be  diff'erent, "  the 
one  condemned  to  starve  in  a  prison,  the  other  to 
surfeit  in  matrimony.     Though,   by  what  I  see,  you 
are  in  little  danger  of  bringing  matters  to  that  issue. 
Malv.  Hast  thou  seen'?    Come,  perhaps  you  have 
discovered  what,  indeed,  her  late  coldness  gives  me 
reason  to  fear. 
Mer.  Whati 
Malv.  A  rival. 

Mer.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  you  certainly  are  the  most  un- 
fortunate in  your  temper,  and  most  an  enemy  to 
yourself,  of  any  man  in  the  world.  Be  assured.  Jack, 
that  if  after  what  has  passed  between  you,  so  long  a 
service,  and  so  many  apparent  signs  of  the  sincerest 
passion  on  your  side,  and  such  a  manifest  reception 
of  it  on  hers,  she  jilts  you;  yet  she  has  rid  you  of 
the  greatest  pest  in  nature. 

Malv.  'Sdeath !  could  I  reason  thus  with  myself, 
I  might  think  so,  but  I  love  her  above  my  reason. 
I  see  my  folly  and  despise  it,  and  yet  cannot  shun  it. 
Mer.  Well,  you  are  the  first  in  the  class  of  ro- 
mantic lovers.  But,  for  ray  part,  I  would  as  soon 
turn  chyraist,  and  search  for  the  philosopher's  stone, 
as  a  lover  to  run  headlong  before  an  ignis  fatuus, 
that  flics  the  faster  the  more  it  is  pursued. 

Malo.  These  are  the  known  sentiments  of  you  light, 
gay,  fluttering  fellows  ;  who,  like  the  weathercock, 
never  fix  long  to  a  point,  till  you  are  good  for  nothing. 


Mer.  And  you  platonic  lovers,  like  the  com- 
pass, are  ever  pointing  to  the  same  pole,  but  never 
touch  it. 

Malv.  You  are  a  sort  of  sportsmen  who  are  always 
hunting  in  a  park  of  coquets,  where  your  sport  is 
so  plenty,  that  you  start  fresh  game  before  you  have 
run  down  the  old. 

3Ier.  And  you  are  a  sort  of  anglers  ever  fishing 
for  prudes,  who  cautiously  steal  and  pamper  up  their 
vanity  with  your  baits,  but  never  swallow  the  hook. 

Malv.  But  hast  thou  then  discovered  anything  in 
Yermilia's  conduct,  that 

Mer.  That  makes  me  confident  you  will  never 
gain  her,  so  I  advise  you  to  raise  the  siege  ;  for  you 
must  carry  that  garrison  by  storm,  and,  I  know,  you 
have  not  so  much  bravery  in  love Ha,  amaze- 
ment !  is  not  that  Wisemore  t 

SCENE  II.— Wisemore,  Merital,  Malvil. 

W/'sem.  Mr.  Merital,  Mr.  Malvil,  your  humble 
servant ;  I  am  fortunate,  indeed,  at  my  first  arrival, 
to  embrace  my  friends. 

Malv.  Dear  Wisemore,  a  thousand  welcomes ; 
what  propitious  wind  has  drove  thee  to  town  1 

Wisem.  No  wind  propitious  to  my  inclination,  I 
assure  ye,  gentlemen ;  I  had  taken  leave  of  this 
place  .''lug  ago,  its  vanieties,  hurries,  and  superficial, 
empty,  ill-digested  pleasures. 

Mer.  But  you  have  seen  your  error,  and,  like  a 
relenting  nun,  who  had  too  rashly  taken  leave  of  the 
world,  are  returned  to  enjoy  thy  pleasures  again. 

Wi^em.  No,  'tis  business,  business,  gentlemen, 
that  drags  me  hither ;  my  pleasures  lie  another  way^ 
a  way  little  knowni  to  you  gentlemen  of  the  town. 

Malv.  Not  so  little  kno^^Ti  as  you  imagine,  Ned, 
nor  have  you  been  supj)osed  alone  these  three  years 
in  the  country.     'Tis  no   secret  that  you  have  had 

the  conversation  of 

Wisem.  The  wise,  the  learned,  the  virtuous. 

Books,  sir,  have  been  mostly  my  companions,  a 
society  preferable  to  that  of  this  age.  Who  would 
converse  with  fools  and  fops,  whilst  they  might  en- 
joy a  Cicero  or  an  Epictetus,  a  Plato  or  an  Aristotle  1 
Who  would  waste  his  afternoon  in  a  cofifee-house, 
or  at  a  tea-table,  to  be  entertained  with  scandal, 
lies,  balls,  operas,  intrigues,  fashions,  flattery,  non- 
sense, and  that  swarm  of  impertinences  which  com- 
pose the  common-place  chat  of  the  world  %  Who 
would  bear  all  this,  did  he  know  the  sweets  of  re- 
tirement 1 

Mer.  Let  me  survey  thee  a  little  that  I  may  be 
certain  you  are  my  old  friend  metamorphosed,  and 
no  apparition. 

Wisem.  Look  ye,  sirs,  of  all  places  in  the  world 
my  spirit  would  never  haunt  this.  London  is  to  me 
what  the  country  is  to  a  gay  giddy  girl,  pampered 
up  with  the  love  of  admiration  ;  or  a  young  heir  just 
leaped  into  his  estate  and  chariot.  It  is  a  mistress, 
whose  imperfections  I  have  discovered,  and  cast  off. 
I  know  it ;  I  have  been  a  spectator  of  all  its  scenes. 
I  have  seen  hypocrisy  pass  for  religion,  madness  for 
sense,  noise  and  scurrility  for  wit,  and  riches  for  the 
whole  train  of  virtues.  Then  I  have  seen  folly  be- 
loved for  its  youth  and  beauty,  and  reverenced  for 
its  age.  I  have  discovered  knavery  in  more  forms 
than  ever  Proteus  had,  and  traced  him  through 
them  all,  till  I  have  lodged  him  behind  a  counter, 
with  the  statute  of  bankruptcy  in  his  hand,  and  a 
pair  of  gilded  horns  in  his  pocket. 
Mer.  and  Malv.   Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Wisem.   I  know  the  folly,  foppery,   and  childish- 
ness of  your  diversions — I  know  your  vices  too. 
Malv.   And  hast  practised  them  to  my  knowledge. 
Wisem.  So  much  the  more  have  they  contracted 
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my  hate.     Oons !    If  I  do  not  get  out  of  this  vile 
town  in  three  days,  I  shall  get  out  of  the  world  in  four. 
Mer.  But  what  earnest  business    has  drove  thee 
hither  now,  so  much  against  thy  will  1 

Malv.  He  is  married,  his  wife  has  drawn  him 
hither,  and  he  is  jealous. 

Mer.  Or  are  you  in  law,  and  have  been  rid  down 
this  morning  by  a  fat  serjeant  or  solicitor'? 

Malv.  He  has  been  writing  philosophy,  and  is 
come  to  town  to  publish  it. 

Wisem.  I  have  been  studying  folly,  and  am  come 
to  to\vn  to  publish  it.  I  know  that  title  will  sell 
any  productions,  or  some  of  your  modern  poets  who 
hardly  merit  that  name  by  their  works,  would  merit 
it  by  starving. 

Mer.  But  they  deal  not  so  openly  with  the  world, 
for  they  promise  much  tho'  they  perform  little.  Nay, 
I've  sometimes  seen  treatises  where  the  author  has 
put  all  his  Avit  in  the  title-page. 

Wisem.  Why,  faith,  and  politic  enough  ;  for  few 
readers  now  look  farther  than  the  title-page. 

Mer.  But  pr'ythee  what  is  this  errand  of  folly,  as 
you  are  pleased  to  term  itl 

Wisetn.  O  beyond  conception  ;  I  shudder  with 
the  apprehension  of  its  being  known.  But  why  do 
I  fear  it"?  folly  or  vice  must  be  of  a  prodigious 
height  to  overtop  the  crowd ;  but  if  it  did,  the  tall, 
overgrown  monster  would  be  admired,  and,  like 
other  monsters,  enrich  the  possessor.  I  see  your 
women  have  gone  through  with  the  transformation 
and  dress  like  us,  nay,  they  frequent  coffee-houses 
too  ;  I  was  frightened  from  one  just  now  by  two 
girls  in  paduasuay  coats  and  breeches. 

Malv.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  these  were  two  beaux,  Ned. 
Wisem.  So  much  the  greater  transformation,  for 
they  had  apparently  more  of  the  woman  than  the 
man  about  them.  But,  perhaps,  by  them  this  am- 
phibious dress  may  be  a  significant  calculation  ;  for 
I  have  known  a  beau  with  everything  of  a  woman 
but  the  sex,  and  nothing  of  a  man  besides  it. 

Malv.  They  will  esteem  you  for  that  assertion. 
■    Wisem.  Why,  ay,  it  may  recommend  them  to  the 
tea-tables.     For  the  natural  perfections  of  our  sex, 
and  the  unnatural  acquisitions  of  her  own,  must  be 
a  rare  compound  to  make  a  woman's  idol. 

Mer.  Sure,  never  was  a  man  so  altered !  Do  not 
affect  singularity  this  way  ;  for  in  town  we  look  on 
none  to  be  so  great  a  fool  as  a  philosopher,  and  there 
is  no  fool  so  out  of  fashion. 

Wisem,  A  certain  sign  fools  are  in  fashion.  Philo- 
sophy is  a  true  glass,  which  shows  the  imperfections 
of  the  mind  as  plain  as  the  other  of  the  body  ;  and 
no  more  than  a  true  glass  can  be  agreeable  to  a  town 
constitution. 

Mer.  So,  here  comes  one  who  will  hit  your  taste — 

SCENE  lU.—  Tothem,  Rattle. 

Rattle.  Merital,  Malvil,  a  buss,  dear  boys.  Ha ! 
hum  !  what  figure  is  that  1  [more. 

Mer.  Mr.  Rattie,  pray  know  my  friend  Mr.Wise- 

Rattle.  That  I  will  gladly.  Sir,  I  am  your  most 
obedient,  humble  servant,  sir. 

Wisem.  Sir,  I  am  very  much  yours. 

Rattle.  Well,  I  know  you  will  be  witty  upon  me, 
but  since  the  town  will  blab,  I  will  put  on  the  ar- 
mour of  assurance,  and  declare  boldly,  that  I  am 
very,  very  deeply  in  love. 

Malv.  A  bold  declaration,  indeed  !  and  what  may 
require  some  assurance  to  maintain,  since  it  is  ten  to 
four  thou  hast  never  spoke  to  this  new  mistress,  nay, 
perhaps,  never  seen  more  of  her  than  her  picture. 

Rattle.  Her  picture  !  ha,  ha,  ha !  who  can  draw 
the  sun  in  its  meridian  glories  %  Neither  painting, 
poetry,  nor  imagination  can  form  her  image.     She 


is  young  and  blooming  as  the  spring,  gay  and  teem- 
ing as  the  summer,  ripe  and  rich  as  the  autumn. 

Malv.  Thy  chymistry  has  from  that  one  virtue 
extracted  all  the  rest,  I  very  modestly  suppose. 

Mer.  You  know,  Harry,  Malvil  allows  the  sex  no 
virtues. 

Rattle.  That's  because  they  allow  him  no  favours 
But  to  express  my  mistress's  worth,  in  a  word,  and 
prove  it  too — She  is  the  lady  Matchless. 

Wisem.  Ha !  [Aside. 

Mer.  But  what  hopes  can  you  have  of  succeeding 
against  the  multitudes  which  swarm  in  her  drawing- 
room  1 

Rattle.  Pugh!    Tom,  you  know  I  have  succeeded 

against  greater  multitudes  before  now and  she 

is  a  woman  of  excellent  sense. 

Wisem.  You  fix  your  hopes  on  a  very  sound 
foundation,  sir ;  for  a  woman  of  sense  will,  un- 
doubtedly, set  a  just  value  on  a  laced  coat,  which 
qualification  is  undeniably  yours. 

Rattle.  Sir,  as  I  take  it,  there  are  other  qualifica- 
tions appertaining  to 

Wisem.  But  none  preferable  in  the  eyes  of  some 
women,  and  the  persons  of  some  men,  sir. 

Rattle.  I  believe  she  will  find  some  preferable  in 
the  person  of  your  humble  servant,  sir. 

Wisem.  Say  you  so  I  then  know,  sir,  I  am  your 
rival  there.  [me,  sir''< 

Rattle.  Ri^al,  sir !   and  do  you  think  to  supplant 
Wisem.   I  think  to  maintain  my  ground,  sir. 
Mer.  And  is  this  the  folly  you  are  come  to  town 
to   publish  1      For   a  philosopher   to  go   a   widow- 
hunting,  is  a  folly  with  a  vengeance. 

Wisem.  \Aside.^  Am  I  become  a  jest  1  I  deserve 
it.  Why  did  I  come  hither,  but  to  be  laughed  at  by 
all  the  world  %  my  friends  will  deride  me  out  of 
love,  my  enemies  out  of  revenge  ;  wise  men  from 
their  scorn,  and  fools  fi-om  their  triumph  to  see  me 
become  as  great  a  fool  as  themselves.  [To  them.] 
I  see,  by  your  mirth,  gentlemen,  my  company  grows 
tedious,  so  I  'm  your  humble  servant. 

SCENE  IV. — Merital,  Malvil,  Rattle. 

Mer.  Nay,  dear  Ned. 

Rattle.  What  queer  bundle  of  rusticity  is  that? 

Mer.  A  man  of  admirable  sense,  I  assure  you. 
Your  hopes  in  the  widow  now  are  not  worth  much. 

Rattle.  Pugh  !  there  's  a  rival  indeed  !  besides,  I 
am  sensible  that  I  am  the  happy  he  whom  she  has 
chosen  out  of  our  whole  sex.  She  is  stark  mad  in 
love,  poor  soul !  and  let  me  alone  when  I  have 
made  an  impression.  I  tell  ye,  sirs,  I  have  had  op- 
portunities, I  have  had  encouragements,  I  have  had 
kisses  and  embraces,  lads ;  but,  mum.  Now,  if  you 
tell  one  word,  devil  take  me  if  ever  I  trust  you  with 
a  secret  again. 

Malv.  You  will  pardon  me,  Harry  ;  but  if  I  believe 
one  word  of  it,  may  I  never  know  a  secret  again. 

Rattle.  I  am  glad  of  that ;  my  joy  makes'  me 
blab,  but  it  may  be  for  the  lady's  honour  not  to  have 
it  believed.  [too. 

Malv.  Ay,  faith,  and  for  the  honour  of  her  sense 

Rattle.  I  pumped  Sir  Apish,  as  you  desired  ;  it 
seems,  all  matters  are  agreed  on  with  the  old  folks  ; 
he  has  nothing  now  but  to  get  his  mistress's  own 
consent. 

Malv.  That 's  only  a  form  ;  Miss  says  yes  now 
after  her  father,  as  readily  as  after  the  parson. 

Rattle.  Well,  well,  I  thank  fate  my  mistress  is  at 
her  own  disposal. 

Mer.  And  did  you  not  tell  Sir  Apish  I  was  his 
rival  %  you  can  keep  a  secret. 

Rattle.  O  inviolably  to  serve  a  friend,  and  pro- 
vided  there   be  an    inirigue    in  the    case.       I  love 
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intrigues  so  well,  I  almost  tliiiik  myself  the  son  of 
one. 

Malv.  And  to  publish  them  so  well,  that  had  you 
been  so  and  known  it,  your  supposed  father  would 
have  known  his  blessing,  and  the  world  his  title. 

Rattle.  But  why  should  you  think  I  can't  keep  a 
secret  1  Now,  upon  my  honour,  I  never  publish  any 
one's  intrigues  hut  my  own. 

Malv.  And  your  character  is  so  public,  that  you 
hurt  nobody's  name  but  your  own. 

Rattle.  Nay,  curse  take  me,  if  I  am  ashamed  of  being 
publicly  known  to  have  an  affair  with  a  lady,  at  all. 

Male.  No'?  but  you  should  be  ashamed  of  boast- 
ing of  affairs  with  ladies,  whom  it  is  known  you 
never  spoke  to.  [has  affairs. 

Mer.  There  you  are  too  hard  on  him,  for  Rattle 

Rattle.  And  with  women  of  rank. 

Male.  Of  very  high  rank,  if  their  quality  be  as 
high  as  their  lodgings  are. 

Rattle.  Pr'ythee,  Malvil,  leave  this  satirical,  ill- 
natur'd  way,  or,  upon  my  word,  we  pretty  fellows 
shall  not  care  to  be  seen  in  your  company. 

Mcr.  You  must  excuse  him,  he  is  only  envious  of 
your  success  ;  and  as  the  smiles  of  a  mistress  raise 
your  gaiety,  so  the  frowns  of  a  mistress  cause  his  spleen. 

Rattle.  Do  they  1  But  you  and  I,  Tom,  know 
better :  for,  curse  me,  if  it  be  in  the  power  of  the 
frowns  of  the  wliole  sex  to  give  me  an  uneasy  mo- 
ment. Neither  do  I  value  their  smiles  at  a  pinch  of 
snuff.  And  yet,  I  believe,  I  have  as  few  of  the  first, 
and  as  many  of  the  last,  as 

Mer.  How  !  how !  not  value  the  widow's  smiles  1 

Rattle,  Humph  !  they  are  golden  ones. 

Malv.  Here's  a  rogue  would  persuade  us  he  is  in 
love,  and  all  the  charms  he  can  find  in  his  mistress 
are  in  her  pocket. 

Rattle.  Agad,  and  that  opinion  is  not  singular.  I 
have  known  a  fine  gentleman  marry  a  rich  heiress 
with  a  vast  deal  of  passion,  and  bury  her  at  the 
month's  end  with  a  perfect  resignation. 

Malv.  Then  his  resignation  seems  to  me  much 
more  apparent  than  his  passion. 

Rattle.  You  fix  his  passion  on  the  wrong  object ; 
it  was  her  fortune  he  was  so  violently  enamoured 
with,  and  had  that  been  demanded  of  him,  agad,  he 
would  have  had  no  more  resignation  than  a  lawyer 
to  refund  his  fee. 

Mer.  I  am  of  Rattle's  opinion ;  for  if  this  was 
not  the  general  notion,  how  would  some  celebrated 
toasts  maintain  their  eclat,  who,  considered  out  of 
the  light  of  their  fortune,  have  no  more  charms  than 
beau  Grin  out  of  his  embroidery  t 

Rattle.  Or  my  lady  Wrinkle  out  of  her  paint. 

Mer.  And  again,  others  be  neglected  who  have 
every  charm  but  wealth.  In  short,  beauty  is  now 
considered  as  a  qualification  only  for  a  mistress,  and 
fortune  for  a  wife. 

Malv.  The  ladies  are  pretty  ev  en  with  us,  for  they 
have  learnt  to  value  good  qualities  only  in  a  gallant, 
and  to  look  for  notliing  but  an  estate  in  a  husband. 

Rattle.  These  are  rare  sentiments  in  a  platonic  lover. 

Mer.  Well  put.  How  can  a  man  love,  who  lias 
so  ill  an  opinion  of  the  sex  I 

Malv.  Merital,  you  are  always  touching  the 
wounds  of  your  friends,  which  are  too  tender  to 
endure  it.  [morning '] 

Mer.  Well,  gentlemen,  are  you  for  the   Mall  this 

Rattle.  With  all  my  heart. 

Malv.  I  have  business,  but  will  meet  you  there. 

Rattle.  Gad,  that's  well  thought  on,  I  must  call 
on  some  ladies,  but  they  lie  in  our  way. 

Malv.  Ay,  your  ladies  commonly  lie  in  every- 
body's way.  [James's. 

Mer.  You  will   find  me    in   the    Mall,    or   at    St. 


SCENE  V. — Merital,  Lord  Formal. 

Mer.  Ha  !  here's  a  fool  coming,  and  lie  is  unavoid- 
able. My  lord,  your  humble  servant ;  to  see  you  at 
this  end  of  the  to^vn  is  a  miracle,  at  so  early  an  hour. 

Form.  Why,  positively,  Mr.  Merital,  this  is  an 
hour  wherein  I  seldom  make  any  excursions  farther 
than  my  drawing-room.  But,  being  a  day  of  busi- 
ness, I  have  rid  down  two  brace  of  chairmen  this 
morning.  I  have  been,  sir,  at  three  milliners',  two 
perfumers',  my  bookseller's,  and  a  fan-shop. 

Mer.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  a  very  tiresome  circuit. 

Form.  It  has  exagitatcd  my  complexion  to  that 
exorbitancy  of  vermeille,  that  I  shall  hardly  reduce 
it  to  any  tolerable  consistency  under  a  fortnight's 
course  of  acids. 

Mer.  I  think,  my  lord,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
be  concerned  about  natural  colours,  now  we  are 
arrived  at  such  a  pei-fection  in  artificial. 

Form.  Pardon  me.  We  have,  indeed,  made  some 
progress  in  red,  but  for  your  pale  colours,  they  must 
be  acquired  naturally ;  your  white  washes  will  not 
subdue  cherry  cheeks. 

Mer.  O,  if  that  be  the  malady,  I  would  prescribe 
to  the  gentlemen  a  course  of  rakery,  and  to  the  ladies 
a  course  of  vapours. 

Form.  Well,  positively,  going  into  a  bookseller's 
shop  is  to  me  the  last  of  fatigues,  and  yet  it  is  a 
necessary  one :  for  since  the  ladies  have  divided 
their  time  between  cards  and  reading,  a  man,  to  be 
agreeable  to  them,  must  understand  something  of 
books,  as  well  as  quadrille. 

Mer.  I  am  afraid,  if  this  humour  continue,  it  will 
be  as  necessary  in  the  education  of  a  pretty  gentle- 
man to  learn  to  read,  as  to  learn  to  dance. 

Form.  Why,  I'll  tell  you  how  I  do.  By  going  to  a 
bookseller's  shop  once  a  month,  I  know  the  titles 
and  authors  of  all  the  new  books  :  so  when  I  name 
one  in  company,  it  is,  you  know,  of  consequence 
supposed  I  have  read  it :  immediately  some  lady 
pronounces  sentence  either  favourable  or  not,  accord- 
ing as  the  fame  of  the  author,  and  her  ladyship's 
cards,  run  high  or  low, then  good  manners  en- 
rols me  in  her  opinion. 

Mer.  A  very  equitable  court  of  justice  truly. 

Form.  Reading,  sir,  is  the  worst  thing  in  the 
world  for  the  eyes  ;  I  once  gave  into  it,  and  had  in 
a  very  few  months  gone  tlu-ough  almost  a  dozen 
pages  in  Cassandi-a.  But  I  found  it  vastly  impaired 
the  lustre  of  my  eyes.     I  had,  sir,  in  that  short  time 

perfectly  lost  the  direct  ogle But  I  lose  time 

for  I  am  going  to  make  a  visit  just  by a I 

presume,  you  hear  that  I  intend  shortly  to  quarter  my 
coat  of  arms  1 

Mer.  The  world,  my  lord,  is  rather  amazed  how 
my  lord  Formal  has  so  long  withstood  such  tempta- 
tions. 

Form.  Why  truly  I  have  had  as  many  temp- 
tations as  any  man.  But  I  have  ever  laid  it  down  as 
a  maxim,  that  a  wife  should  be  very  rich.  Men  who 
do  not  know  the  world  will  talk  of  virtue  and 
beauty.  Now,  in  my  opinion,  virtvie  is  so  scarce, 
it  is  not  worth  the  looking  after ;  and  beauty  so 
common,  it  is  not  worth  the  keeping. 

Mer.  Do  you  think  a  fine  woman  so  trifling  a 
possession,  my  lord  % 

Form.  Why  a  fine  woman is  a  very  fine  thing 

and  so is  a  fine  house,  I  mean  to  entertain 

your  friends  with  :  for  they,  commonly,  enjoy  both, 
with  the  additional  pleasure  of  novelty,  whilst  they 
pall  on  your  own  taste. 

Mer.  This  from  you,  my  lord,  is  surprising.  Sure, 
you  will  allow  some  women  to  be  virtuous. 

Form.  O  yes.  I  will  allow  an  ugly  woman  to 
be  as  virtuous  as  she  pleases,  just  as  I  will  a  poor 
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man  to  be  covetous.  But  beauty  in  the  hands  of  a 
virtuous  woman,  like  gold  in  those  of  a  miser,  pre- 
vents the  circulation  of  trade. 

Mer.  It  is  rather  like  riches  in  the  possession  of 
the  prudent.  A  virtuous  woman  bestows  her  favours 
on  the  deserving,  and  makes  them  a  real  blessing  to 
the  man  who  enjoys  her ;  whilst  the  vicious  one, 
like  a  squandering  prodigal,  scatters  them  away ; 
and,  like  a  prodigal,  is  often  most  despised  by  those 
to  whom  she  has  been  most  kind. 

Form.  This  from  the  gay  Mr.  Merital  is  really 
very  surprising. 

Mer.  Yes,  my  lord,  the  gay  Mr.  Merital  now 
stands  candidate  for  a  husband.  So  you  cannot 
wonder  that  I  would  persuade  the  ladies  of  my  good 
principles,  which  may  engage  some  or  other  to 
chuse  me. 

Form.  It  will  as  soon  engage  a  country  borough 
to  chuse  you  parliament-man.  But  I  must  take  an 
abrupt  leave.  For  the  sweetness  of  your  conversation 
has  perfumed  my  senses  to  the  forgetfulness  of  an 
affair  Avhich,  being  of  consequential  essence,  obliges 
me  to  assure  you  that  I  am  your  humble  servant. 

SCENE  VI.— Merital  alone. 

Prince  of  coxcombs  !  'sdeath  '.'tis  in  the  mouths  of 
such  fellows  as  these,  that  the  reputations  of  women 
suffer ;  for  women  are  like  books.  Malice  and  en\'y 
will  easily  lead  you  to  the  detection  of  their  faults ; 
but  their  beauties  good  judgment  only  can  discover, 
and  good  nature  relish.  And  woman,  that  noble 
volume  of  our  greatest  happiness. 

Which  to  the  wise  affords  a  rich  repast. 
Fools  only  censure  from  their  want  of  taste. 


ACT  II.     SCENE  I.— Lady  Matchless'*  House. 
— Lady  Matchless,  Vermilia. 

Match.  Upon  my  word,  Vermilia,  you  wrong  me, 
if  you  think  noise,  equipage,  or  flattery  give  me  any 
real  pleasure  ;  it  is,  indeed,  a  pleasing  triumph  for  a 
prisoner  eloped,  to  reflect  on  her  past  confinement 
and  present  freedom ;  freed  from  that  torment,  an 

injurious  husband  :  one  who but  he  is  gone,  and, 

I  hope,  to  heaven. 

Verm.  That 's  a  generous  wish,  my  dear ;  and  yet 
I  believe  it  is  the  wish  of  many  whose  husbands 
deserve  a  worse  place. 

Match.  You  mean,  during  the  life  of  a  bad  hus- 
band ;  but  those  prayers  then  flow  more  from  self- 
interest  than  generosity ;  for  who  would  not  wish 
her  spouse  in  heaven,  when  it  was  the  only  way  to 
deliver  herself  out  of  a  hell  1 

Verm.  True,  indeed.  But  yours  ai-e  the  efforts 
of  pure  good  nature  ;  you  pray  for  the  happiness  of 
your  tyrant,  now  you  are  delivered  out  of  his  power. 

Match.  Ah  !  poor  man  !  since  I  can  say  nothing 
to  his  advantage,  let  him  sleep  in  peace  ;  my  revenge 
shall  not  be  on  his  memory,  but  his  sex ;  that  part 
of  it  which  I  know  Avould  follow  his  example,  were 
they  but  in  his  place. 

Verm.  You  have  opportunities  enough  of  revenge, 
and  objects  enough  to  execute  it  upon  ;  for,  I  think, 
you  have  as  many  slaves  in  your  assemblies  as  the 
French  king  in  his  galleys. 

Match,  Why,  really,  I  sometimes  look  on  my 
drawing-room  as  a  little  parliament  of  fools,  to 
which  every  different  body  sends  its  representatives. 
Beaux  of  all  sorts.  The  courtly  lord,  who  addresses 
me  with  a  formal,  well-bred  dissimulation.  The 
airy  Sir  Plume,  who  always  walks  in  the  minuet- 
step,  and  converses  in  recitativo.  [beauty. 
Verm.    And   is   a  Narcissus   in   everything    but 


Match.  Then  the  robust  warrior,  who  proceeds 
by  way  of  storm  or  siege.  The  lawyer,  who  attacks 
me  as  he  would  a  jury,  with  a  cringe,  and  a  lie  at  tlie 
tip  of  his  tongue.  The  cit,  who  would  cheat  me  by 
way  of  bargain  and  sale.  And — your  settling  country 
'squire,  who  would  put  my  life  into  half  his  estate,  pro- 
vided I  would  put  his  whole  family's  into  all  mine. 

Verm.  There  is  a  more  dangerous,  though  a  more 
ridiculous  fool  than  any  of  these,  and  that  is  a  fine 
gentleman,  who  becomes  the  disguise  of  a  lover 
worse  than  any  you  have  named. 

Match.  O,  ay  ;  a  man  of  sense  acts  a  lover  just  as 
a  Dutchman  would  a  harlequin.  He  stumbles  at 
every  straw  we  throw  in  his  way,  which  a  fop  would 
skip  over  with  ease. 

Ver.  But  pray,  my  dear,  what  design  have  you  in 
view  from  all  these  lovers  1 

Match,  The  very  design  Nature  had  when  she 
formed  them — to  make  fools  of  them. 

Verm.  But  you  will  not  be  surprised,  if  I  admire 
that  you  give  the  least  encouragement  to  the  finest 
gentlemen. 

Match.  Indeed,  I  approve  your  remark.  Why, 
it  proceeds  from  this  reason,  —  that  of  love,  like 
other  fevers,  is  only  dangerous  to  a  rich  constitu- 
tion, and  therefore  I  am  cautious  of  giving  a  distem- 
per which  I  do  not  intend  to  cure for  I  have  no 

absolute  intention  ever  to  marry  again.  [swear. 

Verm.  Nor  absolute  resolution  against  it,  I  dare 
Match.  To  say  the  truth,  I  cannot  positively  affirm 
I  have  :  nor,  if  I  had,  am  I  confident  I  should  be  able 
to  keep  it.  For,  when  Sir  William  died,  I  made  a 
secret  resolution  never  to  run  a  second  hazard  :  but 
— a — at  the  year's  end  I  don't  know  how — a — I  had 
like  to  have  fallen  into  the  snare  again. 

Verm.  Well,  and  by  what  lucky  chance  delivered  1 
Match.  The  very  night  before  our  intended  mar- 
riage I  flew  away  to  London,  and  left  my  poor  dis- 
appointed swain  to  vent  his  passion  to  the  wind. 
Verm.  O  what   a  profusion  was   there  of  sighs, 

vows,  prayers,   oaths,  tears,  and  curses ! And  so 

you  are  fled  to  London  as  a  place  of  security  against 
love-debts  ?  I  know  not  why  it  is,  but  certainly  a 
woman  is  the  least  liable  to  play  the  fool  here ;  per- 
haps the  hurry  of  diversions  and  company  keep  the 
mind  in  too  perpetual  a  motion  to  let  it  fix  on  one 
object.  Whereas  in  the  country,  our  ideas  are  more 
fixed  and  more  romantic.  Courts  and  cities  have 
few  heroes  or  heroines  in  love. 

Match.  Ah !  Vermilia,  let  the  jealous  husband 
learn  from  me  ;  there  is  more  danger  in  woods  and 
purling  streams  than  in  an  assembly  or  a  playhouse. 
When  a  beauteous  gi-ove  is  your  theatre,  a  murmur- 
ing cascade  your  music,  nature's  flowery  landscapes 
your  scene,  heaven  only  the  iipectator,  and  a  pretty 

fellow  the  actor the  Lord  knows  what  the  play 

will  be. 

Verm.  But  I  hope  this  five  months'  absence  has 
restored  you  to  a  perfect  statu  quo. 

Match.  Had  he  pursued  his  conquest  then,  I  am 
afraid  I  should  have  fallen  before  him  ;  but  he  has 
given  resolution  time  to  rally,  and  I  am  now  so 
fortified  against  him,  that  all  his  attacks  would  prove 
in  vain. 

Verm.  Be  not  too  confident,  for  I  have  heard 
military  men  say,  that  a  garrison,  to  be  secure, 
should  have  its  works  well  manned  as  well  as  strong. 

SCENE  II.— To  theyn  Catchit. 

Catch.  Madam,  your  ladyship's  coach  is  at  the 
door. 

Match.    Come,    my  dear,  by  this,  I    believe,  the 
1  park  begins  to  fill. 
I       Verm.  I    am   ready   to   wait   on   you,    my   dear. 
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Catchit,   if  Mr.    Malvil  comes,    you  may   tell   him 
where  I  'm  gone. 
Catch,  Yes,  madam. 

SCENE  III. — Catchit  alone. 

Catch.  Well,  sure  nature  has  not  a  more  ridiculous 
creature  than  a  jealous  lover.  Never  did  a  lady  in 
my  profession  get  more  by  forging  smiles  and  fa- 
vourable expressions  from  a  mistress,  than  I,  by 
making  Mr.  Malvil  believe  mine  values  him  less 
than  she  does.  He  has  promised  me  a  diamond 
ring  to  discover  his  rival.  Ay,  but  how  shall  I  dis- 
cover his  rival,  when  he  has  none"?  Hum!  suppose 
I  make  him  one  !  Ay,  but  that  may  make  mischief; 
well,  but  that  must  make  for  me.  Well  then.  But 
who  shall  this  rival  be  1  Ha  I  Mr.  Merital  is  a  fa- 
vourite of  my  lady,  and  is  often  here.  There  is  an 
appointment  too  between  him  and  Helena  to  meet 

here  at  five my  lady  will  be  at  home  too.     Now 

if  I  could  but  persuade  Malvil  that  that  assignation 
was  meant  with  him  !  \^Stands  considering . 

SCENE  IV.— Malvil,  Catchit. 

Malv.  Your  servant,  pretty  Mrs.  Catchit.  ^\Tiat 
is  that  pretty  head  of  yours  meditating  on  ■? 

Catch.  Whatever  it  be,  sir,  it  is  for  your  service  ; 
you  will  be  the  death  of  me,  you  will.  I  am  always 
contriving,  and  plotting,  and  studying,  and  lying, 
and  swearing,  for  you. 

Malv.  And  you  shall  see  no  end  of  my  gratitude. 
Catch.  Nor  no  beginning  either,  I  am  afraid  :  you 
are  in  my  debt  at  least  hve  hundred  pound  at  the 
rate  of  a  guinea  a  perjury  :  if  I  had  carried  them  to 
Westminister-hall  I  had  made  a  better  bargain. 

Malv.  Let  me  enjoy  that  dear  cold  mistress  of 
thine,  and  thou  shalt  be  paid. 

Catch.  I  fear  that  's  an  uncertain  condition. 

Malv.   Ha  !  what  say  you  ■? 

Catch.  Why,    sir,   I  say  tliat 1  say,   sir,   that 

you  have  the  prettiest  ring  on  your  finger  there. 

Malv.  'Sdeath  !  do  not  torture  me. 

Catch.  It  sparkles  so  sweetly. 

Malv.  Come,  you  have  discovered  something.  I 
have  a  rival  then.     Vermilia  is  ajilt. 

Catch,  Yes,  marry,  have  you. 

Malv.  Be  quick,  dear  tormentor. 

Catch.     Well,  it  is  the  prettiest  ring  I  ever  saw. 

Malv.  Here,  take  it,  take  anything,  tell  me  but 
all  thou  knowest. 

Catch.  O  your  servant,  sir ;  well,  you  are  a 
charming  man,  and  one  can  deny  you  nothing.  I 
liave  made  such  a  discovery. 

Malv.  O  dear,  dear  rogue  ! 

Catch.  This  very  morning,  has  my  lady  been 
praising  a  certain  gentleman  with  such  raptures  ; 
running  him  over  from  head  to  foot  with  so  much 
admiration  and  fondness  1  then  every  now  and  then, 
Catchit,  (says  she)  don't  you  think  him  an  angeli 
Hum!  a  very  dark  one  (says  I).  Did  you  ever  see 
such  eyes,  such  teeth,  such  a  mouth  1  (says  she).  In 
my  opinion,  they  are  all  very  poor  (says  I).  Then 
such  a  shape !  such  an  air  (says  she)  !  Why,  ay, 
the  man  would  do  for  a  dancing-master  (says  I). 
Lud  !  Madam,  (says  I)  would  you  would  think  of 
poor  Mr.  Malvil.  (And,  to  be  sure,  the  tears  stood 
in  my  eyes  when  I  said  it.)  O  no  (says  she),  I  will 
think  of  none  but  Merital.     Then  (says  I) - 

Malv.  Torments  and  furies  !  Merital ! 
Catch.  My  mistress  doats    on    him,  and  has  ap- 
pointed to  meet  him. 

Malv.  How?  where  ■?  whenl 

Catch.  Here,  at  five. 

Malv.  'Sdeath  !  'tis  impossible. 

Catch.  It  may  be  impossible,  perhaps ;  but  it  is  true. 


Malv.  Merital  a  villain  !  Vermilia  a  jilt  1 — Then 
the  whole  world's  an  illusion. 

[  Walks  and  speaks  disorderly . 
D'ye  hear  ;  do  not  disclose  a  word  of  this  to  any  one. 

Catch.  You  may  depend  on  me,  sir. 

Malv.  But  where  's  Vermilia  1 

Catch.  Gone  to  the  park  with  Lady  Matchless. 

Malv.  Be  secret,  and  be  diligent,  and  you  shall 
not  repent  your  pains. 

Catch.  Not  whilst  you  have  jealousy  in  your 
head,  and  money  in  your  pocket,  signior.  Well, 
how  this  affair  will  end  I  know  not ;  but  I  am  sure 
the  beginning  has  been  good.  [Kisses  the  ring. 

SCENE  v.— Sir  Positive  Trap's  //o?we.— Lady 
Trap,  Helena. 

Hel.  To  be  sold  !  to  be  put  up  at  auction  !  to  be 
disposed  of,  as  a  piece  of  goods,  by  way  of  bargain 
and  sale ! 

Trap.  Niece,  niece,  you  are  dealt  with,  as  a  piece 
of  rich  goods ;  you  are  to  be  disposed  of  at  a  high 
price  ;  Sir  Positive  understands  the  world,  and  will 
make  good  conditions  for  you.  You  will  have  a 
young  gentleman,  and  a  pretty  gentlenian. 

Hel.  Yes ;  if  a  good  estate  can  make  a  pretty 
gentleman. 

Trap.  Sooner  than  a  pretty  gentleman  can  make  a 
good  estate.  The  pretty  gentlemen  of  our  age  know 
better  how  to  spend,  than  to  get  one. 

Hel.  Well,  well,  madam,  my  own  fortune  is 
sufficient  to  make  the  man  I  love  happy.  And  he 
shall  be  one  whose  merit  is  his  only  riches,  not 
whose  riches  are  his  only  merit. 

Trap.  The  man  you  love  !  O  impudence  !  I  would 
be  ashamed,  was  I  a  young  woman,  to  be  even  thought 
to  have  an  indecent  passion  for  a  particular  young 
fellow. 

Hel.  I  would,  indeed,  be  ashamed,  was  I  an  old 
woman,  to  be  known  to  have  an  indecent  passion  for 
all  fellows  in  general. 

Trap.  Audacious  !  dare  you  reflect  on  me  ?  on  me 
for  fellows  !  who  am  notorious  for  my  abhorrence  of 
that  beastly  sex.  The  young  women  of  our  age, 
are  enough  to  put  one  out  of  countenance. 

Hel.  Youth,  madam,  always  will  put  age  out  of 
countenance  in  beauty,  as  age  will  youth  in  wisdom  ; 
therefore  pray,  aunt,  don't  you  pretend  to  the  one, 
and  I  '11  resign  all  pretensions  to  the  other. 

Trap.  Do  you  think  you  have  so  much  beauty 
then,  miss  % 

Hel.  I  think  I  have  enough  to  do  so  small  an 
execution ;  and,  I  am  sure,  I  have  enough  to  please 
myself,  and  him  I  desire  to  please  ;  let  the  rest  of 
the  world  think  what  they  will,  'tis  not  worth  my 
care ;  I  have  no  ambition  to  be  toasted  in  every 
company  of  men,  and  roasted  in  every  assembly  of 
women :  for  the  envy  of  the  women  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  admiration  of  the  men. 

SCENE  VI.— To  them.  Sir  Positive  Trap. 

Sir  Pos.  TVhat  lie  are  you  telling  1  ha ! 

Trap.  Justify  me,  deary,  justify  me  ;  your  niece 
says  I  have  an  indecent  passion  for  your  whole  sex. 

Sir  Pos.  That  I  will,  by  the  family  of  the  Traps. 
So  far  from  that,  hussy,  she  hates  our  whole  sex  ; 
she  has  hardly  a  decent  passion  for  her  own  hus- 
band, because  he  's  a  man.  [uncle. 

Hel.  You  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  my  dear 

Sir  Pos.  Hussy,  hussy,  you  are  a  disgrace  to 
the  family  of  the  Traps.  I  can  hardly  believe  Sir 
Nicodemus  Trap  to  have  been  your  grandfather.  Sir 
Gregory  your  father,  and  Sir  Positive  your  uncle. 

Hel.   Surfeiting  genealogy  !  ha,  ha,  ha  I 

Sir  Pos.  Do  you  ridicule  your  ancestors,  the  il- 
lustrious  race  of  Traps  1 
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Hel.  No,  Sir :  I  honour  them  so  far,  that  I  am 
resolved  not  to  take  a  fool  into  the  family. 

Sir  Pos.  Do  you  mean  Sir  Apish,  minx*?  Do 
you  call  a  baronet  a  fool,  and  one  of  so  ancient  a 
house  1  Hussy,  the  Simples  and  the  Traps  are  the 
two  ancientest  houses  in  England.  Don't  provoke 
me,  don't  provoke  me,  I  say  ;  I  '11  send  for  Sir  Apish 
immediately  ;  and  you  shall  be  wedded,  bedded,  and 
executed  in  half  an  hour. 

Hel.  Indeed!  executed  1  O  barbarous! 

Sir  Pos.  These  girls  love  plain-dealing.  She 
wants  it  i7i  puris  naturalibus.  [Half  aside. 

Trap.  Had  you  heard  her  just  now,  you  would 
have  thought  her  ripe  for  anything ;  I  protest  she 
made  me  blush. 

Sir  Pos.  O  monstrous  I  make  my  lady  wife  blush ! 

Hel.  She  who  did  that,  I  am  sure,  was  ripe  for 
anything. 

Sir  Pos.  Hussy,  you  are  no  Trap  ;  you  have  no- 
thing of  the  Traps  in  you.  The  midwife  put  a  cheat 
on  Sir  Gregoi-y. 

Trap.  I  have  wondered  how  a  creature  of  such 
principles  could  spring  up  in  a  family  so  noted  for 
the  purity  of  its  women. 

Sir  Pos.  She  shall  change  her  name  to-morrow ; 
prepare  to  receive  Sir  Apish,  for  this  is  the  last  day 
of  your  virginity. 

Hel.  Do  you  look  on  my  consent  as  unnecessary, 
then  ?  for  he  has  never  made  any  addresses  to  me. 

Sir  Pos.  Addresses  to  you !  Why  I  never  saw 
my  lady  there  'till  an  hour  before  our  marriage.  I 
made  my  addresses  to  her  father,  her  father  to  his 
lawyer,  the  lawyer  to  my  estate,  which  being  found 

a  Smithfield  equivalent the  bargain  was  struck. 

Addressing  quotha  !  What  need  have  young  people 
of  addressing,  or  anything,  till  they  come  to  un- 
dressing 1 

T7-ap.  Ay,  this  courtship  is  an  abominable,  dia- 
bolical practice,  and  the  parent  of  nothing  but  lies 
and  flattery.  "The  first  who  used  it  was  the  Serpent 
to  beguile  Eve. 

Sir  Pos.  Oons  !  and  it  hath  beguiled  above  half 
the  women  since.  I  hope  to  see  the  time,  when  a 
man  may  carry  his  daughter  to  market  with  the 
same  lawful  authority  as  any  other  of  his  cattle.  But 
for  you,  madam,  to-morrow 's  your  wedding-day  ;  I 
have  said  it,  and  I  am  positive. 

Hel.  Yes.  But  know,  uncle  of  mine,  that  I  am 
a  woman,  and  may  be  as  positive  as  you ;  and  so 
your  servant.  [in  this  rage. 

Trap.  After  her,  honey;  don't  leave  her  to  herself 

Sir  Pos.  I  '11  bring  her  to  herself,  by  the  right 
hand  of  the  Traps. 

SCENE  VII.— Lady  Trap  alotie. 

If  Helena  be  Sir  Simple's  to-morrow,  I  have  but 
this  day  for  my  design  on  Merital.  Some  way  he 
must  know  my  love  :  But  should  he  reject  it  and 
betray  me !  why,  if  he  does,  'tis  but  denying  it 
bravely,  and  my  reserv'd  behaviour  has  raised  me 
such  a  reputation  of  virtue  that  he  would  not  be 
believed.  Yet  how  to  let  him  know!  Should  I 
write  !  that  were  too  sure  a  testimony  against  me ; 
and  yet  that's  the  only  way.  My  niece  goes  to 
Lady  Matchless's  this  evening.  I  '11  make  him  an 
assignation,  in  her  name,  to  meet  by  dark,  in  the 
dining-room.  But  how  to  make  it  in  her  name. — 
(Pauses.) — Ha !  I  have  thought  of  a  way,  and  will 
about  it  instantly. 
SCENE  VIII.— Helena  and  Sir  Positive  Thap. 

Hel.  Don't  teaze  me  so,  dear  uncle.  I  can  never 
like  a  fool,  I  abhor  a  fop. 

Sir  Pos.  But  there  are  three  thousand  pounds  a- 
year,  and  a  title.     Do  you  abhor  those,  hussy  1 


Hel.  His  estate  I  don't  want,  and  his  title  I  de- 
spise. 

Sir  Pos.  Very  fine !  very  fine !  despise  a  title  ! 
hussy,  you  are  no  Trap  ;  Oons!  I  believe  you  are  no 
woman  either.  What,  would  you  take  a  scandalous, 
sneaking  Mister,  one  who  can't  make  you  a  ladyl 

Hel.  Since  nothing  else  will  do,  I  am  engaged  by 
all  the  strength  of  vows  and  honour. 

Sir  Pos.  Engaged!  why  was  not  the  widow  Jilt 
engaged  to  Mr.  Goodland,  and  left  him  immediately 
on  the  arrival  of  Sir  Harry  Rich,  Avhom  she  left  again 
for  my  lord  Richmore  1  Never  tell  me  of  engage- 
ments, contracts,  and  I  don't  know  what.  Mere 
bugbears  to  frighten  children  with ;  all  women  of 
sense  laugh  at  them.  You  are  no  more  obliged  to 
stand  to  your  word  when  you  have  promised  a  man, 
than  when  you  have  refused  him.  The  law  dis- 
solves all  contracts  without  a  valuable  consideration  ; 
or,  if  it  did  not,  a  valuable  consideration  would  dis- 
solve the  law. 

Hel.  Perhaps,  sir,  I  '11  never  marry  at  all. 

Sir  Pos.  Hussy,  hussy,  you  have  a  sanguine  con- 
stitution.    You  will  either  mari-y,  or  do  worse. 

Hel.  In  my  opinion,  I  can't  do  worse  than  to. 
marry  a  fool. 

Sir  Pos.  A  very  fine  notion  indeed  ! — I  must  sell 
her  soon,  or  she  will  go  off  but  as  a  piece  of  second- 
hand goods.  [Aside, 

SCENE  IX.— To  them,  Lady  Trap  u-ith  a  letter. 

Trap.  O  my  dear,  see  what  good  luck  has  presented 
us  with.    A  letter  from  your  niece  to  Merital. 

Sir  Positive  reads. 

"Dear  Sir, — This  uftirnoon  my  uncle  will  he  abroad, 
to-monow  I  am  intended  for  Sir  Apish.  I  need  say  no  more 
than  at  six  this  evening  you  will  find  in  the  dining-room, 
yours— Helena. 

"  P.S.  I  shall  be  alone,  and  in  the  dark  ;  ask  no  questions, 
but  come  up  directly." 
But,  deary,  this  is  not  her  hand. 

Traj7.  Do  you  think,  child,  she  would  not  disgiuse 
it  as  much  as  possible  1 

Sir  Pos.  I  smell  it.  I  see  it.  I  read  it.  'Tis  her 
hand  with  a  witness.  See  here,  thou  vile  daughter 
of  Sir  Gregory.     An  assignation  to  a  man. 

Hel.  Insupportable !  to  confront  me  Avith  a 
forgery. 

Sir  Pos.  Your  own  forgery,  hussy.  [hand. 

Trap.  But,  really,   it  does  not  look  very  like  her 

Sir  Pos.  Let  me  see,  hum  !  'tis  not  exactly,  very, 
very  like.     Methinks  'tis  not  like  at  all. 

[Looking  through  spectacles. 

Trap,  This  may  be  some  counterfeit.  I  would 
engage  my  honour  she  is  innocent.  Copy  it  over 
before  your  uncle,  my  dear,  that  will  be  a  conviction. 

Sir  Pos.  Copy  it  over  before  Sir  Positive,  hussy. 
'    Hel.  Bring  pen,  ink,  and  paper  there.     You  shall 
not  have  the  least  pretence  to  accuse  me. 

Sir  Pos.  I  would  not  have  thee  guilty  for  the 
world.  I  would  not  have  such  a  disgrace  fall  on  our 
noble  and  ancient  family.  It  might  render  us  ridi- 
culous to  every  upstart. 

[Here  a  servant  brings  jjeti,  &c.     Helena  u-ritcs. 

Trap.  O  horrible!  write  to  a  man!  Had  1  held 
a  pen,  at  her  age,  with  that  design,  my  hand  would 
have  shook  so  that  I  shotdd  have  spilt  my  ink  Avith 
the  bare  apprehension. 

Hel.  Now,  sir,  be  convinced,  and  justify  me. 

[Giving  the  letter  loith  the  copy  to  Sir  Pos. 

Sir  Pos.  There  is,  indeed,  no  resemblance. 

Trap,  Are  you  blind  1  They  are  both  alike  to  a 
tittle.  [Taking  them. 

Sir  Pos.  To  a  dot.     Her  hand  to  a  dot.     I  '11  send 

for  Sir  Apish  immediately.     I  smell  it ;  a  rank  plot'. 

I  smell  it.  „ 

3  F 
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Hel.  You  have  out-faced  me  bravely  before  Sir 
Positive.  You  may  not.  perhaps,  do  so  before  an 
impartial  judge. 

SCENE  X.— Lady  Trap  alone. 

It  is  strange  that  M'omen  should  contend  for  wit 
in  a  husband  when  they  may  enjoy  such  an  advan- 
tage from  having  a  fool. 

SCENE  XI. — St.  James's  Park. — Lady  Match- 
less, Vermilia,  Merital,  Rattle. 

Mer,  Indeed,  Vermilia,  it  is  very  barbarous  in 
you  to  torment  poor  INIalvil  so.  Don't  you  think,  if 
you  should  drive  him  to  any  desperate  extremity, 
you  would  have  a  great  deal  to  answer  for "?  And  I 
assure  you,  by  words  he  has  lately  dropped,  I  fear 
he  has  some  such  design. 

Rattle.  Don't  you  imagine,  widow,  that  an  hum- 
ble servant  of  yours  is  in  as  much  danger  % 

Match.  If  he  be,  I  wish  him  a  safe  deliverance. 

Verm.  "Would  he  have  me  believe  him  mad 
enough  to  run  his  neck  into  one  noose,  because  I 
am  not  mad  enough  to  run  mine  into  a  worse  1  No, 
no.  You  all  use  those  words — ropes,  daggers, 
swords,  and  pistols — only  as  embellishments  of 
speech  ;  or,  if  you  have  any  design  by  them,  it  is  to 
frighten  us,  not  injure  yourselves. 

Match.  But  I  am  resolved  not  to  be  alarmed 
with  threats.  Let  me  see  a  gallant  fairly  swinging 
— and  then — I  '11  say,  poor  Streplion,  alas !  he  did 
lore.  ,  [reason. 

Mer.  You  might  justly  say,  he  had  more  love  than 

Verm.  Why  do  you  attempt  then  to  persuade  us 
into  so  despicable  an  opinion  of  your  reason  1 

Mer.  Malvil  says,  that's  the  surest  way  to  your 
love :  and  that  the  lower  we  are  in  your  opinion  of 
our  sense  the  higher  we  are  in  your  favour.  He 
compares  those  to  two  scales,  of  which  as  the  one 
rises  the  other  falls. 

Match.  And,  upon  my  word,  he  is  in  the  right ;  for 
who  expects  wit  in  a  lover,  any  more  thau  good 
music  in  an  English  opera,   or  common  sense  in  an 

Italian  one  ? They  arc  all  three   absolute  farces. 

Not  but  I  would  have  the  creature  be  a  little  rational 
and  able  to  divert  one  in  the  sullenness  of  a  monkey 
or  a  paroquet ;  so  as  to  sing  half  a  favourite  song,  or 
read  a  new  play,  or  fill  up  a  party  at  quadrille. 

Mer.  As  a  chair  does  at  a  country  dance,  or  a 
country  justice  a  chair  at  a  quarter-sessions. 

Match.  Right-.  A  lover,  when  he  is  admitted 
to  cards,  ought  to  be  solemnly  silent,  and  observe 
the  motions  of  his  mistress.  He  must  laugh  when 
she  laughs,  sigh  when  she  sighs.  In  short,  he  should 
be  the  shadow  of  her  mind.  A  lady,  in  the  presence 
of  her  lover,  should  never  want  a  looking-glass  ;  as 
a  beau,  in  the  presence  of  his  looking-glass,  never 
wants  a  mistress. 

Mer.  Since  a  lover  is  such  a  ridiculous  thing, 
madam,  e'en  turn  one  into  a  husband. 

Match.  Ah!  the  very  name  throws  me  into  the 
vapours 

Rattle.  It  is  a  receipt  which  has  cured  many  a 
vapoured  lady  of  my  acquaintance. 

Mer.  But,  Lady  Matchless,  what  would  you  say 
to  a  lover  who  should  address  himself  to  your  rea- 
son, and  try  to  convince  you  of  the  principal  end  in 
the  formation  of  woman,  and  the  benefits  of  matri- 
mony ;  from  the  lights  of  nature  and  religion,  dis- 
close to  you  the  system  of  platonic  love,  and  draw 
his  pretensions  from  his  wisdom,  and  his  arguments 
from  his  philosophy  % 

Match.  If  he  had  more  philosophy  than  love  I 
should  advise  him  to  seek  his  cure  from  that.  But  if 
he  had  more  love  than  philosophy — mercy  upon  him  ! 


Mer.  Then  you  have  just  such  a  lover  arrived. 

Match.  Bless  us!  'Tis  not  Seneca's  ghost,  I  hope. 

Mer.  No,  'tis  the  ghost  of  a  departed  beau,  in  the 
habit  of  a  country  'squire,  Avith  the  sentiments  of  an 
Athenian  philosopher,  and  the  passion  of  an  Arca- 
dian swain. 

Match.  This  must  be  Wisemore.  [Aside. 

Verm.  A  motley  piece,  indeed.  I  fancy,  my  dear, 
there  is  as  ridiculous  a  variety  in  this  one,  as  in  all 
the  rest  of  your  admirers. 

Rattle.  Variety  enough :  for  by  his  dress  you 
would  imagine  he  came  from  North  Friezland,  and 
his  manners  seem  piping  hot  from  the  Cape  of  Good 

Match.  Fie!  you  rally.  [Hope. 

Mer.  AVhy,  positively,  the  poor  man  is  an  apter 
object  of  pity  than  of  raillery,  and  would  better 
become  an  elegy  than  a  lampoon.  He  look'd  as 
melancholy,  as  ill-natur'd,  and  as  absurd,  as  I  've 
seen  a  young  poet  who  could  not  outlive  the  third 
night.  [liv'd  the  third  night. 

Rattle.  Or   an  old  bridegroom  who  has  out- 

Verm.  Dear  Matchless,  let  us  turn  ;  for  I  see  one 
coming  whom  I  would  avoid. 

Mer.  You  won't  be  so  cruel !  I  '11  discover  you. 

Verm.  Do :  and  I  will  revenge  myself  on  you  to 
Helena. 

SCENE  XII.— Malvil,  Merital. 

Malv.  Who  are  those  fine  ladies  you  parted  froml 

Mer.  Some  of  Rattle's  acquaintance. 

Mulv.  Was  not  Vermilia  there  1 

Mer.  She  was. 

Malv.  Do  you  act  friendly,  Merital  1 

Mer.  Ay,  faith !  and  very  friendly  ;  for  I  have  been 
pleading  your  cause  with  the  same  earnestness  as  if 
I  had  been  your  counsel  in  the  afiair.  I  have  been 
a  sort  of  proxy  to  you. 

Malv.  Confusion !  [Aside. 

Mer.  Why,  thou  art  jealous,  I  believe.  Come, 
do  we  dine  together  1 

Malv.  I  am  engaged,  but  will  meet  at  five. 

Mer.  Nay,    then  I   am  engaged,    and  to  meet  a 

Malv.  A  mistress  at  five  !  [mistress. 

Mer.  Ay,  sir,  and  such  a  mistress! — But  I  see 
something  has  put  you  out  of  humour :  so  I  will  not 
expatiate  on  my  happiness  :  for  I  know  lovers  are,  of 
all  creatures,  the  mostsubjectto  envy.  So  your  servant. 

SCENE  XIII — Malvil  alone. 

Malv.  And  thou  shalt  find  they  are  subject  to  rage 
too.  Do  you  laugh  at  your  successful  villany  1  Yet 
his  open  carriage  would  persuade  me  he  has  no  ill 
design.  This  morning  too  he  told  me  of  another 
mistress.  But  that  may  be  false,  and  only  intended 
to  blind  my  suspicions.  It  must  be  so.  Vermilia's 
fond  expressions,  her  appointment,  his  denying  her. 

0  they  are  glaring  proofs  !  and  I  am  now  convinced. 
Yet  all  these  appearances  may  be  delusions.     Well, 

1  will  once  more  see  her.  If  I  find  her  innocent,  I 
am  happy  ;  if  not,  the  knowing  her  guilt  may  cure 
my  love.     But  anxiety  is  the  greatest  of  torments. 

In  doubt,  as  in  the  dark,  things  sad  appear, 
More  dismal  and  more  horrid  than  they  are. 


ACT  III.     SCENE  I.— Lady  Matchless's  House. 
— Malvil,  Vermilia. 

Mavl.  How  have  I  deserved  this  usage,  madam  1 
By  what  behaviour  of  mine  have  I  provoked  you  to 
make  me  that  despicable  thing,  the  dangler  after  a 
woman  who  is  carrying  on  an  affair  with  another  mani 

Verm.  An  affair,  sir  1 

Malv.  You  know  too  well  the  justice  of  my  ac- 
cusation, nor  am  I  a  stranger  to  your  soft,  languish- 
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ing  fondness,  your  wanton  praises  of  my  rival,  of 
Merital,  your  walking  in  the  Park,  your  a^jpoint- 
ment  with  him. 

Verm.  O  jealousy,  thou  child  and  bane  of  love ! 
rash,  dreaming  madman,  could  you  awake  from  your 
errors,  and  see  how  grossly  you  abuse  me,  if  you  had 
the  least  spark  of  humanity  left,  it  would  raise  a 
flame  of  horror  in  your  soul. 

Malv.  O,  it  were  worse  than  ten  thousand  deaths 
to  find  I  have  wrong'd  you,  and  I  would  undergo 
them  all  to  prove  you  innocent. 

Venn.  To  think  you  innocent,  I  must  think  you 
mad.    Invention  camiot  counterfeit  any  other  excuse. 

Malv.  A  reflection  on  your  own  conduct,  madam, 
will  justify  every  part  of  mine,  but  my  love. 

Verm.  Name  not  that  noble  passion.  A  savage 
is  as  capable  of  it  as  thou  art.  And  do  you  tax  me 
with  my  love  to  Merital  1  He  has  as  many  virtues 
as  thou  hast  blemishes.  The  proudest  of  our  sex 
might  glory  in  his  addresses,  the  meanest  might  be 
ashamed  of  thine.  Go,  curse  thy  fate,  and  nature, 
which  has  made  thee  an  object  of  our  scorn  :  but 
thank  thy  jealousy,  which  has  discovered  to  thee 
that  thou  art  the  derision  of  a  successful  rival,  and 
my  aversion. 

SCENE  II. — Malvil,  Catchit.  [Malvil  stands  as 
in  amaze. '\ 

Catch.  O  gemini!  sir,  what's  the  matter  1  I  met 
my  mistress  in  the  greatest  rage. 

Malv.  You  know  enough  not  to  have  asked  that. 
Here,  take  this  letter,  and,  when  Merital  comes  to 
his  appointment,  you  will  find  an  opportunity  to  de- 
liver it  him.  Be  sure  to  do  it  before  he  sees  your 
mistress  ;  for  I  have  contrived  a  scheme  in  it  that 

will  ruin  him  for  ever  with  her. You  will  deliver 

it  carefully  1 

Catch.  Yes,  indeed,  sir. 

Malv.  And  learn  what  you  can,  and  come  to  my 
lodgings  to-morrow  morning — take  this  kiss  as  an 
earnest  of  what  I  '11  do  for  you. 

SCENE  III.— Catchit  alone. 

Catch.  Methinks  I  long  to  know  what  this  scheme 
is.  I  must  know,  and  I  will  know.  'Tis  but  wafer- 
sealed.  I'll  open  it  and  read  it.  But  here  are  the 
ladies. 

SCENE  IV. — Lady  Matchless,  Vermilia. 

Match.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  and  so  the  creature  has  taken 
a  fit  of  jealousy  into  his  head,  and  has  been  raving- 
most  tragically !  Don't  look  so  dull,  dear ;  what, 
because  he  gives  himself  airs,  will  you  give  yourself 
the  vapours  % 

Verm.  I  am  concerned  only  that  I  should  ever 
have  favoured  him  in  my  opinion. 

Match.  Indeed,  you  have  no  cause  :  for  you  have 
revenge  in  your  own  hand,  since  nothing  but  matri- 
mony will  cure  his  phrenzy. 

Verm.  Which  cure  when  I  afford  him,  may  I — 

Match.  O  no  oaths,  no  imprecations.  But,  if 
any,  let  it  be  this.  When  next  you  are  inclined  to 
forgive  him,  may  he  be  so  stubborn  not  to  ask  it ; 
that,  I  am  sure,  is  curse  enough. 

Fer?n.  Nay,  but  dear  Matchless,  do  not  rally  me 
on  that  sulsject. 

Mateh.  Is  there  any  subject  fitter  for  raillery'? 
the  wise,  you  know,  have  always  made  a  jest  of  love. 

Verm.  Yes,  and  love  has  made  a  jest  of  the  wise, 
who  seem  to  have  no  other  quarrel  to  it,  but  that 
they  are  the  least  successful  in  it. 

Match.  Nay,  if  you  are  au  advocate  for  love,  I 
shall  think 

Verm.  AVhat  ? 


Match.  That  you  are  in  love. 


[teazing- 


Verm.  Well,   you  are    a   censorious,    ill-natured, 

Match.  Don't  be  out  of  humour,  child,  I  tell  you 
the  fellow's  your  own. 

SCENE  v.— To  them,  Rattle. 

Rattle.  Ladies,  your  humble  servant. 

Match.  O,  you  arc  most  opportunely  come,  for 
poor  Vermilia  is  horridly  in  the  vapours,  and  you 
are,  we  know,  a  skilful  physician. 

Rattle.  But  what  signifies  skill  in  the  physician, 
when  the  patient  will  not  take  his  advice  'i 

Verm.  When  he  mistakes  the  disease,  his  advice 
is  not  like  to  be  safe.  And,  I  assure  you,  I  never 
was  less  in  the  vapours  than  now. 

Match.  That's  a  dangerous  symptom;  for,  when 
a  sick  lady  thinks  herself  well,  her  fever  must  be  very 
high. 

Rattle.  Pox  take  her!  would  she  w.is  dead!  for 
she  's  always  in  my  way.  [Aside. 

Verm.  This  is  acting  physicians,  indeed,  to  per- 
suade me  into  a  distemper. 

Rattle.  I  believe,  madam,  you  are  in  very  little 
danger.  But,  widow,  the  whole  town  wonders  you 
are  not  surfeited  with  so  much  courtship. 

Verm.  Courtship,  Mr.  Rattle,  is  a  dish  adapted  to 
the  palate  of  our  sex. 

Rattle.  But  there  is  a  second  course  more  agree- 
able, and  better  adapted  to  a  lady's  palate.  Court- 
ship is  but  a  long,  dull  grace  to  a  rich  entertainment, 
both  equally  banes  to  sharp-set  appetite,  and  equally 
out  of  fashion ;  the  beau-monde  say  only  Benedicite, 
and  then  fall  on. 

Match.  No ;  courtship  is  to  marriage,  like  a  fine 
avenue  to  an  old  falling  mansion  beautified  with  a 
painted  front ;  but  no  sooner  is  the  door  shut  on 
us,  than  we  discover  an  old,  shabby,  out-of-fashioned 
hall,  whose  only  ornaments  are  a  set  of  branching 
stag's  horns lamentable  emblems  of  matrimony. 

SCENE  VI. — Lady  Matchless,  Lord  Formal, 
Vermilia,  Rattle. 

Form.  Ladies,  I  am  your  most  obedient,  and  ob- 
sequious humble  servant.  Mr.  Rattle,  I  am  your 
devoted. 

Rattle.  That's  an  overstrained  compliment,  my 
lord :  we  all  know  you  are  entirely  devoted  to  the 
ladies. 

Match.  That's  an  overstrained  compliment  to  us  ; 
for  we  must  be  all  proud  of  so  elegant  a  devote  ! 

Form.  Your  ladyship  has  infused  more  pride  into 
the  ingredients  of  my  nature  by  that  one  word,  than 
ever  was  in  them  since  their  first  mingling  into  man. 
And  if  my  title,  or  the  opinion  which  the  Avorld  has 
(I  will  not  say  justly)  conceived  of  me,  can  render 
me  agreeable  to  the  fountain  of  beauty,  I  would, 
with  pleasure,  throw  off"  all  other  canals,  and  let  the 
pure  current  of  my  joys  flow  from  her  alone. 

Match.  That  were  to  draw  the  envy  of  the  whole 
world  on  me ;  and  would  be  as  unreasonable  as  a 
desire  to  monopolise  the  light  of  the  sun. 

Form.  As  your  ladyship  says,  I  have  been  com- 
pared to  the  sun.  But  the  comparison  will  break,  if 
pursued  ;  for  the  sun  shines  on  all  alike ;  whereas  my 
influence  would  be  strictly  confined  to  one  centre. 

Rattle.  Methinks,  my  lord,  you  who  profess  good- 
breeding  should  be  less  particular  before  ladies. 

Verm.  O,  Ave  may  excuse  particularity  in  a  lover  ; 
besides.  Lord  Formal  is  so  perfect  a  master  of  good- 
breeding,  that  if  he  launched  a  little  out  of  the  com- 
mon road,  the  world  would  esteem  it  a  precedent, 
and  not  an  error. 

Match.  O,  we  shall  never  out-shine  the  court  ot 
France,  till  Lord  Formal  is  at  the  head  of  les  affaires 
de  beau  motide. 
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Form,  Your  ladyship's  compliments  are  such  an 
inundation,  that  they  hurry  tlie  weak  return  of  mine 
down  their  stream.  But,  really,  I  have  been  at  some 
pains  to  inculcate  principles  of  good-breeding,  and 
laid  down  some  rules  concerning  distance,  submis- 
sion, ceremonies,  laughing,  sighing,  ogling,  visits, 
affronts,  respect,  pride,  love. 

Verfti.  Has  your  lordship   published  this  book! 

It  must  be  mightily  read,  for  it  promises  much 

And  then  the  name  of  the  author — 

Rattle.   [Aside.]   Promises  nothing. 

Form.  Why,  I  am  not  determined  to  print  it  at 
all:  for  there  are  an  ill-bred  set  of  people  called 
critics,  whom  I  have  no  great  notion  of  encountering. 

SCENE  VII.— To  them.  Sir  Positive  Trap,  Sir 
Apish  Simple,  Helena. 

Sir  Pos.  Ladies,  your  humble  servant ;  your  ser- 
vant, gentlemen. 

Match.  You  are  a  great  stranger,  Sir  Positive. 

Sir  Pos.  Ay,  cousin,  you  must  not  take  our  not 
visiting  you  oftener  amiss,  for  I  am  full  of  business, 
and  she  there,  poor  girl,  is  never  easy  but  when  she 
is  at  home.  The  Traps  are  no  gadding  family,  our 
women  stay  at  home  and  do  business.  [lieve. 

Rattle.  [Aside.]  Their  husbands'  business,  I  be- 

Sir  Pos.  They  are  none  of  our  fidgeting,  Hirting, 
flaunting  lasses,  that  sleep  all  the  morning,  dress  all 
the  afternoon,  and  card  it  all  night.  Our  daughters 
rise  before  the  sun,  and  go  to  bed  with  him :  The 
Ti'aps  are  housewives,  cousin.  We  teach  our 
daughters  to  make  a  pie  instead  of  a  curtsy,  and 
that  good  old  English  art  of  clear-starching,  instead 
of  that  heathenish  gambol  called  dancing. 

Form.  Sir,  give  me  leave  to  presume  to  ask  your 
pardon. 

Sir  Ajiish.  Why,  sir  father  of  mine,  you  will  not 
speak  against  dancing  before  the  ladies.  Clear- 
starching, indeed !  you  will  pardon  him,  madam, 
Sir  Positive  is  a  little  a  la  campagne. 

Sir  Pos.  Dancing  begets  warmth,  which  is  the 
parent  of  wantonness.  It  is,  sir,  the  great-grand- 
father of  cuckoldom. 

Form.  O  inhuman  !  it  is  the  most  glorious  inven- 
tion that  has  been  conceived  by  the  imagination  of 
mankind,  and  the  most  perfect  mark  that  distinguishes 
us  from  the  brutes. 

.S'w-  Pos.  Ay,  sir,  it  may  serve  some,  perhaps ; 
but  the  Traps  have  always  had  reason  to  distinguish 
them. 

Form.  You  seem  to  have  misunderstood  me,  sir ; 
I  mean  the  polite  world  from  the  savage. 

Match.  Have  you  seen  the  new  opera,  cousin 
Helena  1 

Hel.  I  never  saw  an  opera,  cousin ;  and,  indeed,  I 
have  a  great  curiosity [on  you  1 

Form.    May  I  presume  on  the  honour  of  waiting 

Sir  Pos.  Sir,  sir,  my  niece  has  an  antipathy  to 
music,  it  always  makes  her  head  ache.  [ache '. 

Sir  Apish.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  music  make  a  lady's  head 

Sir  Pos.  Ay,  and  her  husband's  heart  ache  too, 
by  the  right  hand  of  the  Traps. 

Form.  Pray,  sir,  who  are  the  Traps  1 

Sir  Pos.  Why,  sir,  the  Traps  are  a  venerable 
family.  We  have  had,  at  least,  fifty  knights  of  the 
shire,  deputy  lieutenants,  and  colonels  of  the  militia 
in  it.  Perhaps  the  Grand  Mogul  has  not  a  nobler 
coat  of  arms.  It  is,  sir,  a  lion  rampant,  with  a  wolf 
couchant,  and  a  cat  courant,  in  a  field  gules. 

Form.  It  wants  nothing  but  supporters  to  be  very 
noble,  truly. 

Sir  Pos.  Supporters,  sir!  it  has  six  thousand  a 
year  to  support  its  nobility,  and  six  thousand  years 
to  support  its  antiquity. 


Form.  You  will  give  me  leave  to  presume,  sir, 
with  all  the  deference  imaginable  to  your  superiority 
of  judgment,  to  doubt  whether  it  be  practicable  to 
confer  the  title  of  noble  on  any  coat  of  arms  that 
labours  under  the  deplorable  deficiency  of  a  coronet. 

Sir  Pos.  How,  sir!  do  you  detract  from  the 
nobility  of  my  coat  of  arms  1  If  you  do.  Sir,  I  must 
tell  you,  you  labour  under  a  deficiency  of  common 
sense.  [his  lordship. 

Match.   O  fie.  Sir  Positive  !  you  are  too  severe  on 

Sir  Pos.  Here  is  a  lord  then!  and  what  of  that? 
an  old  English  baronet  is  above  a  lord.  A  title  of 
yesterday  !  an  innovation !  who  were  lords,  I  wonder, 
in  the  time  of  Sir  Julius  Csesar  1  And  it  is  plain  he 
was  a  baronet,  by  his  being  called  by  his  Christiaa 
name. 

Verm.  Christen'd  name!  I  apprehended,  sir,  that 
Csesar  lived  before  the  time  of  Christianity. 

Sir  Pos.  And  what  then,  madam  1  he  might  be  a 
baronet  without  being  a  Christian,  I  hope.  But  I 
don't  suppose  our  antiquity  will  recommend  us  to 
you  :  for  women  love  upstarts,  by  the  right  hand  of 
the  Traps. 

SCENE  VIII.— To  them-,  Wisemore. 

]J'isem.  Ha !  grant  me  patience.  Heaven.  Madam, 
if  five  months'  absence  has  not  effiiced  the  remem- 
brance of  what  has  passed  between  us,  you  will  re- 
collect me  with  blushing  cheeks.  Not  to  blush  now 
were  to  forsake  your  sex. 

Match.  You  have  forsaken  your  humanity,  sir, 
to  affront  me  thus  publicly. 

Wisem.  How  was  I  deceived  by  my  opinion  of 
your  good  sense !  but  London  would  seduce  a  saint. 
A  widow  no  sooner  comes  to  this  vile  town,  than 
she  keeps  open  house  for  all  guests.  All,  all  are 
welcome.  Your  hatchments  were  at  first  intended 
to  repel  visitants ;  but  they  are  now  hung  out  for 
the  same  hospitable  ends  as  the  bills,  "Lodgings  to 
let;"  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  one  invites 
to  a  mercenary,  the  other  to  a  free  tenement,   [here. 

Rattle.  This  behaviour,  sir,  will  not  be  suffered 

Sir  Apish.  No,  sir,  this  behaviour,  sir,  will  not  be 
suffered  here,  sir. 

Form.  Upon  my  title,  it  is  not  altogether  consonant 
to  the  rules  of  consummate  good  breeding. 

Match.  Pray,  gentlemen,  take  no  notice. 

Wisem.  Madam,  I  may  have  been  too  rude ;  I 
hope  you  '11  pardon  me.  The  sudden  surprise  of 
such  a  sight  hurried  away  my  senses,  as  if  I  sympa- 
thised with  the  objects  I  beheld.  But  I  have  re- 
covered them.  My  reason  cools,  and  I  can  now  paint 
out  your  errors.  Start  not  at  that  word,  nor  be 
offended  that  I  do  it  before  so  many  of  your  admirers  ; 
for  tho'  my  coloiirs  be  never  so  lively,  the  weak  eye 
of  their  understanding  is  too  dim  to  distmguish 
them.  They  will  take  them  for  beauties :  they  will 
adore  you  for  them.  You  may  have  a  coronet, 
doubtless.  A  large  jointure  is  as  good  a  title  to  a 
lord,  as  a  coronet  is  to  a  fair  lady. 

Match.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  witty,  I  protest,  and  true ; 
for,  in  my  opinion,  a  lord  is  the  prettiest  thing  in 
the  world. 

Form.  And  your  ladyship  may  make  him  the  hap- 
piest thing  in  the  world. 

Wisem.  O  nature,  nature,  why  didst  thou  form 
woman,  in  beauty,  the  master-piece  of  the  creation, 
and  give  her  a  soul  capable  of  being  caught  with  the 
tinsel  outside  of  such  a  fop  as  thisl  this  empty, 
gaudy,  nameless  thing ! 

Form.  Let  me  presume  to  tell  you,  that  nameless 
thing  will  be  agreeable  to  the  ladies,  in  spite  of  your 
envy. 

Wisem.    Madam    by  all  that 's  heavenly,  I    love 
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you  more  than  life;  would  I  might  not  say,  than 
wisdom.  If  it  be  not  in  my  power  to  merit  a  return, 
let  me  obtain  this  grant,  that  you  would  banish  from 
you  these  knaves,  these  vultures ;  wolves  are  more 
merciful  than  they.  What  is  their  desire,  but  to 
riot  in  your  plenty  1  to  sacrifice  your  boundless 
stores  to  their  licentious  appetites  1  to  pay  their  de- 
sponding creditors  with  your  gold  "?  to  ravage  you, 
ruin  you ;  nay  to  make  you  curse  that  auspicious 
day  which  gave  you  birth  ! 

Form.  This  is  the  rudest  gentleman  that  ever 
offended  my  ears  since  they  first  enjoyed  the  faculty 
of  hearing.  [Aside. 

Verm.  This  is  very  unaccountable,  methinks. 

Match.  Lord,  my  dear,  don't  you  know  he  has 
been  formerly  a  beau  1  and  was,  indeed,  very  well 
received  in  his  time ;  'till  going  down  into  the 
country,  and  shutting  himself  up  in  a  study  among 
a  set  of  paper-philosophers,  he,  who  went  in  a  but- 
terfly, came  out  a  book-worm.     Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Omnes.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Wisem.  When  once  a  lady's  raillery  is  set  a  running, 
it  very  seldom  stops  till  it  has  exhausted  all  her  wit. 

Rattle.  Agad,  I  would  advise  you  to  wade  off 
before  the  stream 's  too  high ;  for  yom-  philosophy 
will  be  sure  to  sink  you. 

Sir  Pos.  Ay,  ay,  sink  sure  enough  :  for,  by  the 
right  hand  of  the  Traps,  a  lady's  wit  is  seldom  any- 
thing but  froth. 

Rattle.  I  have  seen  it  make  many  a  wise  esquire 
froth  at  the  mouth  before  now.  [indeed. 

Ve7'm.  That  must  be  a  very  likely  sign  of  a  lover, 

Wisem.  O  very,  very  likely  ;  for  it  is  a  certain  sign 
of  a  madman. 

Form..  If  those  are  sjTionymous  terms,  I  have  long 
since  entered  into  a  state  of  distraction. 

Wisem.  If  I  stay,  I  shall  be  mad,  indeed.  Madam, 
farewell ;  may  Heaven  open  your  eyes  before  you 
are  shut  into  perdition  ! 

SCENE  IX. — Lady  Matchless,  Vermilia,  He- 
lena, Lord  Formal,  Sir  Positive,  Sir  Apish, 

AND  Rattle. 

Match.  Ha,  ha,  ha '.  rustic !  Did  you  ever,  ever 
see  such  a  creature  1 

Form.  No,  upon  my  title  ;  nor  am  I  perfectly  de- 
terminate what  species  of  animals  to  assign  him 
to,  unless  he  be  one  of  those  barbarous  insects  the 
polite  call  country  'squires. 

Sir  Pos.  Barbarous!  Six-,  I'd  have  you  to  know 
there  are  not  better-natured  people  alive. 

Hel.  [Aside.]  1  am  uneasy  at  this  disappointment 
of  Merital. — Sir,  my  aunt  will  be  at  home  before  us. 

Sir  Pos.  vSo  she  will,  chucky.  Lookee,  cousin, 
you  see  the  Traps  don't  love  gadding. 

Form.  May  I  presume  to  lead  you  to  your  coach? 

Sir  Pos.  Sir,  I  always  lead  my  niece  myself:  it's 
the  custom  of  the  Traps.  [humble  servant. 

Form.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  and  obsequious 
SCENE  X. — Lady  Matchless,  Vermilia,  Lord 
Formal,  Sir  Apish,  and  Rattle. 

Form.  If  they  are  all  like  you,  the  Traps  are  the 

worst  bred  family  in  Europe.  [Aside.] 1  presume 

that  gentleman  has  some  heiress  with  him. 

Sir  Apish.  Why,  she  is  to  be  my  wife  to-morrow 
morning. 

Match.  How,  Sir  Apish  !  this  is  surprising. 

Sir  Apish.  Why,  indeed,  I  do  not  like  country 
education  ;  but  then  I  consider  that  the  town  air 
will  produce  town-breeding:  for  there  was  Lady 
Rig,  who,  when  first  she  came  to  town,  nothing  was 
ever  so  awkward.  But  now  she  swims  a  minuet, 
and  sits  you  eight  and  forty  hours  at  quadrille. 

Form,  Her  ladyship  is   indebted  to   my  instruc- 


tions ;  for  it  is  well  known,  before  I  had  the  honour 
of  her  acquaintance,  she  has  publicly  spoke  against 
that  divine  collection  of  polite  learning  written  by 
Mr.  Gulliver  :  but  now,  the  very  moment  it  is 
named,  she  breaks  out  into  the  prettiest  exclama- 
tion, and  cries,  O  the  dear,  sweet,  pretty  little 
creatures !  Oh,  gemini !  would  I  had  been  born  a 
Lilliputian ! 

Match.  But  methinks.  Sir  Apish,  a  lady  who  has 
seen  the  world  should  be  more  agreeable  to  one  of 
your  refined  taste  :  besides,  I  have  heard  you  say  you 
like  a  widow. 

Sir  Apish.  Ah!  I'amour!  a  perfect  declaration! 
she  is  in  love  with  me,  mardie! — [Aside.]  Ah! 
madam,  if  I  durst  declare  it,  there  is  a  certain  per- 
son in  the  world,  who,  in  a  certain  person's  eye,  is 
a  more  agreeable  person  than  any  person,  amongst  all 
the  persons,  whom  persons  think  agreeable  persons. 

Match.  Whoever  that  person  is,  she,  certainly,  is  a 
very  happy  person. 

Sir  Ajnsh.  Ah !  madam,  my  eyes  sufficiently  and 
evidently  declare,  that  that  person  is  no  other  per- 
son than  your  ladyship's  o\vn  person. 

Match.   Nay,  all  this  I  have  drawn  on  myself. 

Form.  Your  ladyship's  eyes  are  two  load-stones 
that  attract  the  admiration  of  our  whole  sex :  their 
virtues  are  more  refined  than  the  loadstone's ;  for 
you,  madam,  attract  the  golden  part. 

Rattle.  Come,  gentlemen,  are  you  for  the  opera  1 

Form.  Oh !  by  all  means.  Ladies,  your  most 
humble  servant. 

Sir  Apish.  Your  ladyship's  everlasting  creature. 

SCENE  XI. — Lady  Matchless,  Vermilia. 

Verm.  And  pray,  my  dear,  what  do  you  mean  by 
an  additional  lover  1 

Match.  To  deliver  my  cousin  Helena  from  so  de- 
testable a  match.  She  entreated  it  of  me ;  and  I 
believe  I  have  now  done  her  business,  and  am  a  suc- 
cessful rival. 

SCENE  XII.— To  them.,  Catchit. 

Catch.  Oh,  madam,  I  have  been  waiting  this  half- 
hour  for  an  opportunity !  There  's  a  terrible  scene 
of  mischief  going  forwards.  Mr.  Malvil  has  been 
taxing  me  about  Mr.  Merital ;  and  so  I  let  drop  a 
few  words,  and  so  he  has  taken  a  fit  of  jealousy,  and 
so  see  the  consequence.  [Gives  an  open  letter. 

Verm.  Ha  !  it  is  a  challenge  !  How  came  you  by  it  ? 

Catch.  Why,  madam,  he  had  heard  that  Mr.  Me- 
rital had  an  appointment  here,  and  so  he  desired  me 
to  give  him  this  letter,  and  so,  and  so 

Verm.  And  so  you  had  the  curiosity  to  open  if? 

Match.  Since  it  has  given  us  an  opportunity  to 
prevent  mischief,  you  must  pardon  her. 

Verm.  Prevent !  No,  I  '11  further  it  rather. 

Match.  But,  my  dear,  consider  here  is  the  life 
of  the  innocent  as  well  as  guilty  at  stake. 

Catch.  O,  dear,  madam,  don't  let  poor  Mr.  Me- 
rital suffer  for  my  fault. 

Verm.    Your  fault  % 

Catch.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  madam,  I'll  dis- 
cover the  whole  mistake. 

Match.  On  that  condition,  I'll  assure  your  pardon. 

Catch,  Why,  madam,  I  had  heard  that  Mrs. 
Helena  was  to  be  here  at  five,  and  so  I  sent  word 
to  Mr.  Merital ;  and  Mr.  Malvil  coming  in  at  that 
time  (which  was  when  your  ladyship  went  to  the 
Park  this  morning),  I  dropped  a  word  or  two  about 
meeting  a  mistress  here ;  and  so,  I  suppose,  he 
thought  it  was  your  ladyship  :  and  so,  this  after- 
noon he  gave  me  a  letter,  which,  I  must  own,  my 
curiosity 

Verm.  Very  fine,  indeed  ! 

Match.  I  have  a  thought  just  risen,  which  may 
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turn  this  accident  into  a  very  lucky  scene  of  diver- 
sion. Mistress  Catchit,  can  you  not  chano^e  the 
name  of  Merital  on  tlie  superscription  into. that  ot 
"VVisemore  'i  ,         ^i  ■ 

Catch.    O,  madam,  I  am  dextrous  at  those  things. 

Ilatnh.  Come  in,  then,  and  I'll  tell  you  farther. 
Give  me  your  hand,  Vermilia  :  take  my  word  for  it, 
child,  the  men  are  very  siUy  creatures  ;  therefore  let 
us  laugh  at  mankind,  „    „    ,    . 

And  teach  them  that,  in  spite  of  all  their  scorn. 

Our  slaves  they  are,  and  for  our  service  horn. 

SCENE  XIII.— Sir  Positive  Trap's  House.— 
Lady  Trap  discovered,  and  then  Merital. 

Trap.  Everything  is  prepared  ;  now  is  the  happy 
hour.  I  hear  some  steps ;  'tis  surely  he.  "Who  's 
there  ■?  my  love  1 

Mer.  My  life  !  my  soul !  my  joy  ! 

Trap.  Soft,  my  aunt  will  hear  us. 

Mer.  Oh,  name  her  not.  She  is  a  perfect  anti- 
dote to  love.  Let  these  blessed  moments  be  spent 
in  nothing  but  soft  caresses.  Oh !  let  me  breathe 
out  my  fond  soul  on  thy  lips,  and  let  thine  own  in- 
form thee  what  I'd  say.  It  will,  I  know,  be  tender 
as  my  thoughts. 

Trap.  [^Isiffc.]  What  fools  men  are  to  make  bustle 
about  particular  women,  when  they  know  not  one 
from  another  in  the  dark  ! 

Mer.  But  say,  my  life,  what  method  shall  I  con- 
trive for  your  escape "?  Consider  you  are  in  the  jaws 
of  wretches,  who  would,  for  a  little  profit,  see  you 
miserable  for  ever. 

Trap.  I  must  blame  my  ill-advised  boldness,  in 
trusting  myself  alone,  even  with  you.  I  fear  the 
frailty  of  my  own  sex,  and  the  strength  of  yours. 

Mer.  Not  infant  babes  can  love  their  tender 
mothers  with  more  innocence.  Sure  my  Helena  has 
observed  nothing  in  my  conduct  to  ground  such  a 
suspicion  on.  But  let  us  not  trifle  :  go  with  me 
now ;  do  not  trust  your  aunt ;  she  has  cunning 
enough  to  deceive  a  thousand  Arguses. 

Ti-ap.  Nay,   you  have  no  reason  to  asperse  my 
aunt ;  she  always  speaks  well  of  you,  and  I  hate  in- 
gratitude.    [Here   Helena,  entering  with  a  candle, 
overhearing  Lady  Trap,  blows  it  out,  re- 
tires to  the  corner  of  the  scene,  and  listens. 

Mer.  'Tis  the  aunt  herself.  ^Yhat  a  nose  have  I, 
to  mistake  a  bunch  of  hemlock  for  a  nosegay  of 
violets  !  I  don't  know  the  meaning  of  this  ;  but  I  '11 
try  how  far  she  will  carry  it ;  perhaps  I  may  blind 
her  suspicions  for  the  future.  [Aside.'] — Come,  come, 
madam,  contrive  some  way  for  an  escape,  or  I  shall 
make  use  of  the  present  opportunity.  My  passion 
must  be  cooled. 

Trap.  [In  a  low  voice.]  I'll  call  my  aunt,  if  you 
dare  attempt. 

Mer.  She  is  here  already,  madam.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
did  you  think  I  did  not  know  a  fine  woman  from  a 
green  girH  Could  not  my  warm  vigorous  kisses 
inform  you  that  I  knew  on  whom  they  were  be- 
stowed'? You  must  long  since  have  discovered  my 
passion  for  your  niece  to  have  been  a  counterfeit,  a 
covering  on  my  flame  for  you.  Be  assured,  madam, 
she  has  nothing  agreeable  to  me  but  her  fortune. 
Would  you  manage  wisely,  you  might  secure  your- 
self a  gallant,  and  your  gallant  an  estate. 

Trap.  Could  I  believe  you,  sir,  it  were  an  affront 
to  my  virtue. 

Mer.  All !  madam,  whom  did  you  expect  just  now, 
when,  with  a   languishing  sigh,  you    cried,  "Who  's 
there  t  my  love  *?  that  's  not  a  name  for  a  husband. 
Trap.  Since  I  am  discovered,  I  will  own — 

Mer.  Let  me  kiss  away  the  dear  word. — Brandy 
and  assafoetida,  by  Jupiter:  [Aside. 
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Trap.  But  will  you  be  a  man  of  honour  1 

Mer.  [Aloud.]  For  ever,  madam,  for  ever,  whilst 
those  bright  eyes  conquer  all  they  behold.  The 
devil's  in  it  if  this  does  not  alarm  somebody.  [Aside. 

Trap.   Softly,  sir,  you  will  raise  the  house. 

Mer.  [Aside.]  I  am  sure  I  never  wanted  relief 
more 

Trap.  Ha !  I  am  alone,  in  the  dark,  a  bed- 
chamber by :  if  you  should  attempt  my  honour, 
who  knows  what  the  frailty  of  my  sex  may  consent 
to  ?  Or,  if  you  should  force  me,  am  I,  poor  weak 
woman,  able  to  resist  %  Ay,  but  then  there  is  law 
and  justice  :  yet  you  may  depend  too  fatally  on  my 
good  nature. 

Mer.  Consider,  madam,  you  are  in  my  power 
remember  your  declaration.  I  had  your  love  frorr. 
your  own  dear  lips.  Consider  well  the  temptation 
of  so  much  beauty,  the  height  of  my  offered  joys, 
the  time,  the  place,  and  the  violence  of  my  passion. 
Think  on  this,  madam,  and  you  can  expect  no  other 
than  that  I  should  this  moment  seize  on  all  my 
transports. 

Trap.  If  you  should — Heav'n  forgive  you. 

Mer.  [louder  still.]  Yet,  to  convince  you  of  my 
generosity,  you  are  at  your  liberty.  I  will  do  no- 
thing witliout  your  consent. 

Trap.  Then  to  show  you  what  a  confidence  I  re- 
pose in  your  virtue,  I  vow  to  grant  whate'er  you  ask. 

Mer.  [very  loud.]  And  to  show  you  how  well  I 
deserve  that  confidence,  I  vow  never  to  tempt  your 
virtuous  ears  with  love  again  ;  but  try,  by  your 
example,  to  reduce  licentious  passion  to  pure  pla- 
tonic  love. 

SCENE  XIV. — Helena  behind,  tcith  Sir  Positive 
xvith  a  broad-swoi'd. 

Sir  Pos.  I  hear  'em,  I  hear  'em. 

Trap.  Ha !  Sir  Positive's  voice  !  Avaunt,  nor 
think  all  thy  entreaties  shall  avail  against  my  virtue, 
or  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  all  mankind  to  make  me 
wrong  the  best,  the  kindest  of  husbands.  I  swear  I 
never  will,  even  in  thought,  more  than  at  this  moment. 

Sir  Pos.  O  !  incomparable  virtue  !  what  an  ex- 
cellent lady  have  I  !  Lights  there,  lights. 

[  Se)-vants  bring  lights. 

Trap.  O  !  my  dear,  you  are  most  seasonably  come  ; 
fori  was  hardly  able  to  resist  him. 

Sir  Pos.  What 's  your  business  here,  sir  1 

Mer.  My  usual  business,  sir,  cuckoldom.  My 
design  is  against  your  worship's  head  and  your 
lady's  heart. 

Sir  Pos.  A  very  pretty  gentleman  !  And  so,  sir, 
you  are  beginning  with  my  wife  fh-st  1 

Mer.  Yes,  sir,  the  easiest  way  to  the  husband  is 
through  the  wife. 

Sir  Pos.  Come  away,  lady  wife  ;  come  away, 
niece.  Sir,  there  's  the  door  :  the  next  time  I  catch 
you  here,  I  may  ,  perhaps,  teach  you  what  it  is  to 
make  a  cuckold  of  Sir  Positive  Trap. 

Hel.  Assure  yourself  I  '11  speak  to  you  no  more. 

Trap.  Augh  !  the  monster  ! 

Mer.  Your  monster  is  gone  before,  madam. — So, 
whilst  I  am  trying  to  blind  the  aunt  with  a  pretended 
passion  for  her,  the  niece  overhears,  and  she  '11  speak 
to  me  no  more  !— There  never  comes  any  good  of 
making  love  to  an  old  woman. 
SCENE  XV. — Wisemore's  lodghigs.—y^is.  alone. 

How  vain  is  human  reason,  when  philosophy 
cannot  overcome  our  passions  !  when  we  can  see 
our  errors,  and  yet  pursue  them.  But  if  to  love  be 
an  error,  why  should  great  minds  be  the  most  sub- 
ject to  if?  No,  the  first  pair  enjoyed  it  in  their 
state  of  imiocence,  whilst  error  was  unborn. 
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SCENE  XVI. —  To  him,  servant  with  a  letter. 
Serv.  A  lettei",  sir.     (  Wiseiii.  reads.) 
"  Sir, — You  who  are  conscious  of  being  secretly  my  rival 
in  the  midst  of  an  intimate  friendship,  will  not  be  surprised 
when  I  desire  that  word  may  be  cancelled  between  us,  and 
that  you  would  not  fail  me  to-morrow  at  seven  in  Hyde-park. 
"  Your  injured  Malvil." 

What  can  this  mean  1     Ha  !   here  's  a  postscript. 

"  P.S.  Your  poor  colourings  of  love  for  another  woman, 
which  you  put  on  this  morning,  has  confirmed,  not  ballled,  my 
suspicion.  I  am  certain  you  had  no  mistress  to  meet  at  Lady 
Matchless's  but  Vermilia." 

Who  brought  this  letter  1 

Serv.  A  porter,  sir,  who  said  it  required  no  answer. 

Wisem.  What  am  I  to  think  1  am  I  in  a  dream  1 
or  was  this  writ  in  one  %  Sure  madness  has  possessed 
the  world,  and  men,  like  the  limbs  of  a  tainted  body, 
universally  share  the  infection.  What  shall  I  do  \ 
to  go,  is  to  encounter  a  madman,  and  yet  I  will. 
Some  strange  circumstances  may  have  wrought  this 
delusion,  which  my  presence  may  dissipate.  And, 
since  love  and  jealousy  are  his  diseases,  I  ought  to 
pity  him,  who  know  by  dreadful  experience, 

When  love  in  an  impetuous  torrent  flows, 

How  vainly  reason  would  its  force  oppose  ; 

Hurl'd  down  the  stream,  like  flowers  before  the 
wind. 

She  leaves  to  love  the  empire  of  the  mind. 


ACT  IV.  SCENE  I.— Hyde  P«rZ;.— Lady  Match- 
less, Vermilia,  masqued. 

Match.  I  am  sure  I  saw  some  one  hereabouts, 
who,  by  his  posture,  actions,  and  dress,  must  be 
my  swain.  Well,  Vermilia,  this  sure  is  the  maddest 
prank — what  will  the  world  say  % 

Verm.  The  world  is  a  censorious,  ill-natur'd 
critic,  and  I  despise  its  cavillings.  Besides,  I  am 
now  grown  careless  of  everything.  O  !  my  dear  ! 
it  is  the  most  valuable  privilege  of  friendship  to 
disburthen  our  secrets  into  one  another's  bosoms — If 
you  knew  those  of  mine — I  am  sure  you  would  pity  me. 

SCENE  II.— To  them.,  Wisemore. 

Match.  I  do  pity  you,  indeed,  for  sure  to  be  in 
love 

Wisem.  Is  to  be  foolish,  mad,  miserable — To  be 
in  love  is  to  be  in  hell.         [Advancing  from  behind.] 

Match.  Do  you  speak  from  experience,  sir  1 

Wisem.  From  sad  experience. — I  have  been  in 
love — so  monstrously  in  love,  that,  like  a  bow  over 
bent,  I  am  now  relaxed  into  an  opposite  extreme — 
and  heartily  hate  your  whole  sex. 

Match.  Poor  Cardenio  !  ha,  ha,  ha  !  be  not  so  dis- 
consolate, you  may  yet  find  your  Lucinda.        [ness  I 

Wisem.  No,  she  has  lost  herself — and  in  a  wilder- 

Match,  How,  in  a  wilderness  1 

Wisem.  Ay,  in  that  town  !  that  worst  of  wilder- 
nesses !  where  follies  spread  like  thorns  ;  where 
men  act  the  part  of  tigers,  and  women  of  croco- 
diles ;  where  vice  lords  it  like  a  lion,  and  virtue, 
that  phcenix,  is  so  rarely  seen,  that  she  is  believed  a 
fable — But  these  sentiments  do  not  please  you,  so, 
pray  leave  me. 

Verm.  Our  company,  sir,  was  your  own  choice. 

Match.  And  now  you  have  raised  our  curiosity, 
you  shall  lay  it. 

Wisein.  I  would  have  raised  the  devil  sooner,  and 
Booner  would  I  have  laid  him. — Your  curiosity, 
madam,  is  a  sort  of  a  hydra,  which  not  even  Her- 
cules can  tame  ;  so,  dear  ladies,  leave  me,  or  I  shall 
pull  off^  your  sham-faces 

Match.  You  would  repent  it,  heartily,  if  you  did. 

Wisem.  Perhaps  so. — I  believe,  indeed,  you  shoAV 
the  best  part  of  you. 


Match.  You  would  give  half  your  soul  to  see  the 
best  part  of  me. 

Wisem.  Half-a-crown  I  will.  The  best  sight  to 
me  is  your  back,  turn  it,  and  away  ;  you  lose  your 
time,  indeed  you  do.  What  can  such  as  you  with 
a  plain  honest  man  like  me  %  Go,  seek  your  game  : 
the  beaux  will  begin  to  yawn  presently,  and  sots  re- 
turn home  from  their  debauches  ;  strike  in  there, 
and  you  make  your  fortune,  at  least,  get  a  dinner, 
which  you  may  want  by  staying  here. 

Match.  Do  not  be  angry,  dear  rustic — for  we  are 
both  enamoratas  as  well  as  you — nay,  perhaps,  I  am 
so  with  yourself.  Hang  constancy,  you  know  too 
much  of  the  world  to  be  constant,  sure. 

Wisem.    'Tis   from    a  knowledge    of  the   world, 

madam,   that  I  am  constant For  I  know   it  has 

nothing  which  can  pay  me  for  the  exchange. 

Match.  Come,  come,  you  would  have  more  modern 
notions,  if  you  knew  that  a  certain  woman  of  fortune 
has  some  kind  of  thoughts  of  you  ;  and  I  assure  you 
I  am  not  what  I  seem. 

Wisem.  Faith,  madam,  I  should  not.  Grandeur  is 
to  me  nauseous  as  a  gilded  pill ;  and  fortune,  as  it  can 
never  raise  my  esteem  for  the  possessor,  can  never 
raise  my  love.  My  heart  is  no  place  of  mercenary 
entertainment,  nor  owns  more  than  one  mistress.  Its 
spaciousrooms  are  all,  allhers  who  slights  and  despises 
it.  Yes,  she  has  abandon'd  me,  and  I  will  abandon 
myself  to  despair ;  so,  pray,  leave  me  to  it,  for  such 
as  you  can  have  no  business  with  the  unhappy. 

Match.  Generous,   worthy  man !  [Aside. 

Romantic  nonsense  I  I  tell  you,  I  am  a  woman  of 
family  and  fortune,  perhaps  beauty  too,  and  so 
violently  enamoured  of  your  humour,  that  I  am 
afraid  my  life  is  in  your  power. 

Wisem.  Would  your  tongue  was  in  my  power, 
tho'  I  question,  even  then,  the  possibility  of  stop- 
ping it.  I  wonder  the  anatomy  of  a  woman's 
tongue  does  not  enable  our  modern  philosophers 
to  discover  a  perpetual  motion.  To  me,  the  Tm-kish 
yawl  at  an  onset,  the  Irish  howl  at  a  funeral,  or  the 
Indian  exclamation  at  an  eclipse,  are  all  soft  music 

to  that  single  noise. It  has  no  likeness  in  nature 

but  a  rattle-snake :  the  noise  as  odious,  and  the 
venom  as  dangerous. 

Match.  But,  like  a  rattle-snake,  it  gives  you  warn- 
ing, and,  if  you  will  front  the  danger,  you  must  blame 
your  own  prowess  if  you  smart  for  it. 

Wisem.  The  serpent  practises  not  half  your  wiles. 
He  covers  not  his  poison  with  the  cloak  of  love.  Like 
lawyers,  you  gild  your  deceit,  and  lead  us  to  misery, 
whilst  we  imagine  ourselves  pursuing  happiness. 

Match.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Piqued  malice !  you  have  lost  an 
estate  for  want  of  money,  andamistressforAvantofwit. 
Wisem.  Methinks,  either  of  those  possessions 
should  be  maintained  byjuster  titles.— In  my  opi- 
nion, the  only  title  to  the  first  should  be  right,  and 
to  the  latter,  merit,  love,  and  constancy. 
*  Match.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  then  know,  thou  romantic 
hero,  that  right  is  a  sort  of  knight-errant,  whom  we 
have  long  since  laughed  out  of  the  world.  Merit 
is  demerit,  constancy  duhiess,  and  love  an  out-of- 
fashion  Saxon  word,  which  no  polite  person  under- 
stands— Lookee,  sir,  pull  out  your  purse  to  a  lawyer, 
and  your  snufl>box  to  a  lady,  and  I  warrant  you 
carry  your  point  with  both. 

Wisem.  The  purse  may,  indeed,  win  the  lawyer, 
but  for  the  other,  you  must  depend  on  chance.  You 
may  as  well  teach  us  a  certain  method  to  gain  that 
fickle,  airy,  imaginary  mistress,  Fortune,  whose 
emblems  you  are.     For  your  favours  are  as  blindly 

bestowed,  as   fickle  in   their  duration and,  like 

Fortune,  you  often  curse  him  most  to  whom  you 
seem  most  kind. 
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SCENE  III.  — To  them,  Malvil. 

Malv.  Wisemore  and  women!  my  philosopher 
turned  rake !  Good-morrow,  Ned ;  I  see  a  country 
gentleman  must  have  liis  morning  walk. 

Wisem.  What  does   he   mean'?    this   coldness  ill 

suits   his  letter.  [Aside.] Ay,  sir,   and  you   are 

very  seasonably  come  to  my  assistance,  or  I  had 
been  devoured  by  two  she-wolves,  more  ravenous 
than  any  in  the  deserts  of  America. 

Malv.  Nay,  ladies,  it  was  barbarous  to  attack 
with  odds,  when  even  singly  you  might  have  van- 
quished. \_Talks  apart  with  Vermilia. 

Wisem.  Will  you  take  away  your  companion,  and 
leave  us  %  for  that  gentleman  and  I  have  business. 

Match.  Not  till  you  agree  to  an  assignation.  Pro- 
mise to  meet  me  barefaced  at  ten,  and  I  am  your  servant. 

Wisem.  I'll  promise  anything  to  be  rid  of  you. 

Match.  Step  aside  then,  and  I'll  give  you  the  signals. 

Malvil  and  Vekmilia  advance. 

Verm.  Indeed  !  so  gallant ! 

Malv.  O  madam,  a  lady  is  never  more  agreeable  to 
me  than  at  first  sight ;  for,  to  my  temper,  a  woman 
palls  as  much  by  frequent  conversation,  as  enjoyment. 

Verm.  But  how  are  you  sure  that  first  sight  will 
be  agreeable  1 

Malv.  Why,  faith!  as  no  woman  has  charms 
enough  to  engage  my  constancy  to  the  last,  so 
neither  does  any  want  enough  to  fire  my  desires  at 
first.  But,  if  thy  face  be  potently  ugly,  keep  it 
to  thyself,  and  discover  only  thy  beauties.  You 
are  young,  I  am  sure,  and  well-shaped,  have  a 
vast  share  of  wit,  and  a  very  little  share  of  modesty. 

Verm.  Impudence  !  In  what,  pray,  have  I  dis- 
covered my  want  of  it  1 

Malv.  In  your  pretension  to  it,  child  ;  and,  faith  ! 
that 's  better  than  the  real  possession.  What  is  mo- 
desty, but  a  flaming  sword  to  keep  mankind  out  of 
Paradise  1  It  is  a  Jack-with-a-lantern,  that  mis- 
leads poor  women  in  their  roads  to  happiness.  It  is 
the  contempt  of  all  society  ;  lawyers  call  it  the  sign 
of  a  bad  cause,  soldiers  of  cowardice,  courtiers  of  ill- 
breeding,  and  women — the  worst  sign  of  a  fool.  In- 
deed, it  has,  sometimes,  made  a  good  cloak  for  the 
beauteous,  tawdry  outside  of  a  lady's  reputation. 
But,  like  other  cloaks,  it  is  now  out  of  fashion,  and 
worn  nowhere  but  in  the  country. 

Verm.  Then,  to  silence  your  impertinence  at 
once,  know,  sir,  that  I  'm  a  woman  of  fashion,  rigidly 
virtuous,  and  severely  modest. 

Malv.  A  blank  verse,  faith !  and  may  make  a 
figiu'e  in  a  fustian  tragedy.  Four  fine-sounding 
words,  and  mean  just  nothing  at  all. 

Verm.  I  suppose  these  are  the  sentiments  of  you 
modern  fine  gentlemen.  The  beaux  of  this  age, 
like  the  critics,  will  not  see  perfections  in  others 
which  they  are  strangers  to  themselves.  You  con- 
fine the  masterly  hand  of  nature  to  the  narrow  bands 
of  your  own  conceptions. 

Malv.  Why,  what  have  we  here  %  Seneca's  mo- 
rals under  a  masque  !  [perusal. 

Verm.  I  hope  that  title  will  prevent  your  farther 

Malv.  I'll  tell  you  a  way  to  do  it. 

Verm.  O  name  it. 

Malv.  Unmasque,  then.  If  I  like  your  face  no 
better  than  your  principles,  madam.  I  will  immedi- 
ately take  my  leave  of  both. 

Verm.  That's  an  uncertainty,  I  'm  afraid,  consider- 
ing the  sentiments  you  just  now  professed. — Was 
you,  indeed,  that  hero  in  love  which  your  friend  is 
there  1  [enough. 

Malv.  No,  faith  I  I  have  been   hero    in  love  long 

Verm.  What  woman  was  blessed  with  so  faithful 
an  admirer  1     Pray  what  was  your  mistress's  name  ? 


Malv.  Her  name  was  nothing.  I  was  violently 
enamoured  with  a  constellation  of  virtues  in  a  fine 
lady,  who  had  not  one  in  her  whole  composition. 

Verm.  And  pray,  sir,  how  was  you  cured  of  your 
love  % 

Malv.  As  children  are  of  their  fear,  when  they 
discover  the  bugbear. 

Match.  [Advancing  with  Wisemore.]  Well,  you 
will  be  punctual  % 

Verm.  O,  my  dear,  I  have  met  with  a  discarded 
lover  too,  full  as  romantic  as  yours. 

Match,  Say  you  so  %    then  I  believe  these  are  the 
very  two  famed  heroes  in  Don  Quixotte. 
Wisem.  Shall  we  never  lose  your  prating  % 

Match.  Promise  not  to  dodge  us. 

Wisem.  Not  even  to  look  after  you. 

Match.  Adieu,  then. 

Verm.  Bie,  constancy  ;  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

SCENE  IV.— Wisemore,  Malvil. 

Wisem,  Well,  sir,  you  see  I  am  come.       [ha,  ha  1 

Malv.  And  am  very  sorry  to   see  it  too,  Ned — ha, 

Wisem.  This  reception,  sir,  ill  agrees  with  your 
letter.  But  'twere  absurd  to  expect  coherences  in  a 
madman's  behaviour. 

]\[alv.  What 's  this  1 

Wisem.  Was  it,  sii-,  from  ray  expressed  abhor- 
rence of  this  civil  butchery,  you  pitched  on  me  as 
one  who  would  give  you  the  reputation  of  a  duellist, 
without  the  danger  i  perhaps  you  had  rather  met 
with  another. 

Malv.  That  I  had,  indeed. 

Wi^em.  Death  and  the  devil  !  did  you  invite  me 
here  to  laugh  at  me  1 

Malv.  Are  you  mad,  or  in  a  dream"? 

Wisem.  He  who  denies  to-day  what  he  writ  yes- 
terday, either  dreams,  or  worse.  Your  monstrous 
jealousy,  your  challenge,  and  your  present  beha- 
viour, look  like  a  feverish  dream. 

Malv.  Invite  !  jealousy !  challenge  !  what  do  you 
mean?  [my  meaning. 

Wisem.    [Shotcs  a  letter.]     Read  there,   then  ask 

Malv.  [Reads.]  Ha!  my  letter  to  Merital  !  vil- 
lanous  jade !  she  has  alter'd  the  name,  too,  on  the 
superscription.     I  am  abused,  indeed  ! 

Wisem .  Well,  sir  ! 

Malv.  Wisemore,  be  assured  my  surprise  is  equal 
to  yours.     This  letter,  I  did,  indeed,  write,  but  not 

Wisem.  How  !  [to  you. 

Mcdv.  Believe  me,  on  my  honour,  I  did  not  send 
it  you.  His  name  to  whom  I  designed  it  is  erased, 
and  yours  superscribed,  I  suppose,  by  the  person  to 
whom  I  intrusted  the  delivery.  And,  be  assured, 
you  was  not  the  enemy  I  wished  to  meet  here. 

Wisem.  What  novel 's  this  % 

Malv.  Faith !  it  may  be  a  pleasant  one  to  you, 
and  no  less  useful  to  me.  But  the  morning  is  late  ; 
you  shall  go  home,  and  breakfast  at  my  lodgings, 
and,  in  the  way,  I  will  let  you  into  the  whole  story. 

Wisem.  Whatever  it  be  which  clears  my  friend 
from  the  imputation  of  so  wild  a  delusion,  must  be 
agreeable  to  me. 

Malv.  And  now  we  will  have  our  swing  at  satire 
against  the  sex.  [on  the  age. 

Wisem.  I  shall  be  as  severe  as  a  damned  poet  is 

Malv.  And,  perhaps,   for   the  same  reason at 

least  the  world  will  always  give  satire  on  women  the 

names  of  malice  and  revenge whoever  aims  at  it 

will  succeed. 

Like  a  detracting  courtier  in  disgrace  : 
The  wise  will  say.  He  only  wants  a  place. 

SCENE  V. — Sir  Positive  Trap's  home,     Helena 
alone. 
Ilel.  Of  three  deplorable  evils,  which  shall  I  choose! 
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to  endure  the  tyranny  of  an  imperious  aunt  %  to  ven- 
ture on  a  man  whose  inconstancy  I  have  been  an 
ocular  witness  of  1  or  support  the  company  of  a  fool 
for  life  ?  Certainly  the  last  is  the  least  terrible.  I 
do  now  think  our  i)arents  are  wiser  than  we  are,  and 
have  reason  to  curb  our  inclinations  ;  since  it  is 
a  happier  lot  to  marry  a  fool  with  a  good  estate,  than 
a  knave  without  one. 

SCENE  VI.— Sir  Positive,  Helena. 

Sir  Pos.  Are  you  ready  1  Are  you  prepared  1  Ileyl 
Hel.  I  am   sensible,    sir,   how  unworthily  I  had 

fixed  my  heart ;  and  I   think  neither  wisdom  nor 
-  honour  oblige  me  to  be  undutiful  to  you  longer. 

Sir  Pos.  You  are  a  wise  girl  !    a  very  wise  girl  ! 

and  have  considered,  doubtless,   the  vast  difference 

between  a  Baronet  and  a  Mister.    Ha,  ha !  and  here 

he  comes. 

SCENE  VII.— To  them,  Sir  Apish. 
Sir  Pos.  Sir  Apish  Simple,  your  humble  servant. 
You  are  early.     What,  you  have  not  slept  a  wink. 
I  did  not  sleep  for  a  week  before  I  was  married  to 
my  lady. 

Sir  Apish.  Y'ou  had  a  very  strong  constitution 
then.  Sir  Positive. 

Sir  Pos.  Ay,  sir,  we  are  a  strong  family,  an 
Herculean  race  !  Hercules  was  a  Traj)  by  his  mo- 
ther's side.  Well,  well,  my  niece  there  has  given 
her  consent,  and  everything  is  ready.     So  take  her 

by  the  hand and 

Sir  Apish.  Upon  my  word,  Sir  Positive,  I  cannot 
dance  a  step. 

Sir  Pos.  How !  when  I  was  as  young  as  you,  I 
could  have  danced  over  the  moon,  and  into  the  moon 
too,  without  a  fiddle.  But  come,  I  hate  trifling. 
The  lawyer  is  without  with  the  deeds,  and  the  parson 
is  dressed  in  his  pontificalibus. 

Sir  Apiish.  The  parson !  I  suppose  he  is  a  Welsh 
one,  and  plays  on  the  violin,  ha,  ha,  ha  \ 

Hel.  I  see  my  cousin  has  been  as  good  as  her 
word.  \^Aside. 

Sir  Pos.  Sir  Apish,  jesting  with  matrimony  is 
playing  with  edged  tools. 

Sir  Apish.  Matrimony  1  ha,  ha,  ha !     Sir  Positive 

is  merry  this  morning.  [presently. 

Sir  Pos.    Sir,   you  will   put  me    out   of  humour 

Sir  AjMsh.  Sir,  I  have  more  reason  to  be  out  of 

humour ;    for  you   have    invited    me   to   breakfast, 

without  preparing  any. 

Sir  Pos.   Is  not  my  niece  prepared,  sirl 
Sir  Apish.  Sir,  I  am  no  cannibal. 
Sir  Pos.  Did  not  you  come  to  marry  my  niece,  sir  "i 
Sir  Apish.   Sir,  I  never  had  such  a  thought  since 
I  was  begotten. 

Sir  Pos.  The  man  is  mad.  [Starinr/. 

Sir  Apish.  Poor  Sir  Positive !     Is  it  his  first  fit, 

madam?  [of  service. 

Sir  Pos.  A  dark  room  and  clean  straw  would  be 

Sir  Apish.  Nay,  nay,  I  have  no  time  to  reason 

with  a  madman  ;  but  I  hope  when  you  hear  I  am 

married  to  one  of  the  finest  ladies  about  town,  it 

will  cure  your  phrenzy ;  and  so,  sir,  your  humble 

servant. 

Hel.   Bless  me,   sir!  what's  the  meaning  of  this  1 

Sir  Pos.  Why  the  meaning  is  that  he  is  mad,  and 

this  news  will  make  my  lady   mad,   and  that  will 

make  me  mad  ;   and  you  may  be  mad  for  a  husband, 

by  what  I  can  see,  by  the  right  hand  of  the  Traps. 

Hel.  So !  I  had  yesterday  two  lovers ;  but  now 
I  have  forsaken  the  one,  and  the  other  has  forsaken 
me.  Well,  these  men  are  jewels  ;  so  far  I  am  sure 
they  are  jewels,  that  the  richest  lady  has  always  the 
most  in  her  equipage. 


SCENE  VIII.— rAe  Piazza.— Malvil,  Wisemore. 

Malv.  How !  an  assignation  from  Vermilia  ■? 

Wisem.  That 's  the  name,  the  place  this,  the  hour 

Malv.  Impudent  harlot !  [ten. 

Wisem,  She  made  me  pass  my  word  to  keep  it 
secret  from  you  ;  but  when  I  perceived  it  the  same 
name  with  that  in  your  letter,  I  thought  myself 
obliged  by  friendship  to  discover  it.  The  other 
signals  were  a  red  cloak  and  a  masque. 

Malv.  Thou  dearest,  best  of  friends.  Ten,  you 
say  *?  it  is  now  within  an  hour  of  the  time.  Since 
you  do  not  intend  to  keep  your  assignation,  I  will 
take  it  off  your  hands.  But  you  may  heap  another 
obligation  on  me  by  your  presence  ;  for  I  am  re- 
solved to  expose  her. 

Wisem.  I  am  to  meet  a  Serjeant  at  law  hard  by — 
but  will  return  with  all  possible  expedition,  and 
then — if  I  can  be  of  service — 

Malv.  If  you  return  before  the  hour,  you  will  find 
me  at  Tom's,  if  not  here. 

Wisem,  Till  then,  farewell. — How  am  I  involving 
myself  in  other  men's  affairs,  when  my  own  require 
my  utmost  diligence !  What  course  shall  I  take  1 
I  cannot  resolve  to  leave  her ;  and  I  am  sure  she  has 
given  me  no  hopes  of  gaining  her.  Yet  she  has 
not  shown  any  real  dislike ;  nor  will  I  ever  imagine 
her  inclination  's  leaning  to  any  of  those  fops  she  is 
surrounded  with. 

SCENE  IX.— Merital,  Wisemore. 

Mer,  So  thoughtful,  Wisemore'?  What  point  of 
philosophy  are  you  discussing  i. 

Wisem.  One  that  has  puzzled  all  who  ever  at- 
tempted it Woman,  sir,  was  the  subject  of  my 

contemplation. 

Mer.  Ha !  hey !  what  point  of  the  compass  does 
the  widow  turn  to  now  1 

Wisem.  A  very  frozen  one — Foppery. 

Mer.  Let  me  advise  thee,  Ned,  to  give  over  your 
attack,  or  change  your  method  For,  be  assured, 
widows  are  a  study  you  will  never  be  any  proficient 
in,  till  you  are  initiated  into  that  modern  science 
which  the  French  call  le  hon  assurance. 

Wisem,  Ay,  ay,  we  may  allow  you  gentlemen  of 
professed  gaiety  those  known  turns  of  raillery,  since 
they  were  the  estate  of  your  forefathers :  there  is  an 
hereditary  fund  of  little  pleasantries  which  the  beaux 
of  every  age  enjoy,  in  a  continual  succession. 

Mer.  Well,  and  I  hope  you  will  do  those  of  this 
age  the  justice  to  confess  they  do  not  attempt  any 
innovation  in  the  province  of  wit. 

Wisem.  Art  thou  so  converted,  then,  as  to  despise 
the  fops  1  [Ned. 

Mer.  As  much  as  thou  dost  the  women,  I  believe, 

Wisem.  You  mistake  me.  It  is  their  follies  only 
I  despise.  But  there  certainly  are  women  whose 
beauty  to  their  minds,  like  dress  to  their  beauty, 
is  rather  a  covering  than  an  ornament. 

Mer.  These  are  high  flights,  indeed.  But,  tell 
me,  on  Avhat  do  you  build  your  hopes  of  the  widow? 

Wisem.  On  an  opinion  I  have  of  her  good  sense 
and  good  nature.  The  first  will  prevent  her  favour- 
ing a  fop— the  latter  may  favour  me. 

Mer,  And  pray  what  foundation  is  your  opinion 
of  her  good  sense  built  on  1  If,  as  you  just  now 
seemed  to  think,  the  beaux  are  its  supporters— it  is 
a  very  rotten  one. 

Wisem,  No  ;  when  I  said  she  inclined  to  foppery, 
I  meant  only  for  her  diversion. 

Mer,  Hum!  I  believe  women  very  seldom  take 
matrimony  for  a  penance. 

Wism.  \o\x  draw  too  direct  inferences  from  her 
conduct  toAvards  coxcombs.     Depend  on  it,  they  are 
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mirrors,  in  which  you  can  hardly  discover  the  mind 
of  a  woman  of  sense,  because  she  seldom  shows  it 
them  unmasked.  If  she  be  not  a  woman  of  sense, 
I  have  indeed  built  a  castle  in  the  air,  which  every 
breeze  of  perfumes  can  overturn. 

Mer.  Why,  really,  it  seems  to  me  very  little  else, 
by  what  I  know  of  her  ladyship.  But  you  are  one 
of  those  reasonable  lovers  who  can  live  a  day  on  a 
kind  look,  a  week  on  a  smile,  and  a  soft  word  would 
victual  you  for  an  East  India  voyage. 

Wisem.  I  find  the  conversation  of  a  friend  effaces 
the  remembrance  of  business. 

Mer.  Anything  to  the  island  of  love  1 

Wisem.  No,  no,  to  that  of  law. 

Mer.    Success  attend  you why,   I  have   been 

forgetful  too.  But  fortune,  I  see,  is  so  kind  as  to 
remind  me. 

SCENE  X.— Sir  Apish,  Merital. 

Mer.  Sir  Apish,  your  humble  servant. 

Sir  Apish.  Dear  Tom,  I  kiss  your  button. 

Mer.  That 's  a  pretty  suit  of  yours,  Sir  Apish,  per- 
fectly gay,  new,  and  u-la-mode. 

Sir  Apish.  He,  he,  he !  the  ladies  tell  me  I  refine 
upon  them.  I  think  I  have  studied  dress  long 
enough  to  know  a  little,  and  I  have  the  good  fortune 
to  have  every  suit  liked  better  than  the  former. 

Mer.  Why,  indeed,  I  have  remarked  that,  as  your 
dull  pretenders  to  wisdom  grow  wiser  with  their 
years,  so  j-our  men  of  gaiety,  the  older  they  grow, 
the  finer  they  grow.  But  come,  your  looks  confess 
there  is  more  in  this.     The  town  says  it  too. 

Sir  Apish.  What,  dear  Tom  1 

Mer.  That  you  are  to  be  married,  and  to  a  York- 
shire great  fortune. 

Sir  Apish.  He,  he,  he  !  I'll  make  you  my  confi- 
dant in  that  afi^air.  'Tis  true,  I  had  such  a  treaty  on 
foot,  for  the  girl  has  ten  thousand  pounds,  which 
would  have  patched  up  some  breaches  in  my  estate  ; 
but  a  finer  lady  has  vouchsafed  to  throw  a  hundred 
into  my  lap,  and  so  I  have  e'en  dropped  the  other. 

Mer.  What,  are  you  in  actual  possession  1 

Sir  Apish.  Of  her  heart,  sir,  and  shall  be,  perhaps, 
of  everything  else  in  a  day  or  two.  Ah  !  she  's  a  fine 
creature,  Tom  ;  she  is  the  greatest  beauty,  and  the 

greatest  wit Pshaw,    can't  you   guess   whom    I 

mean? 

Mer.    No for    I    know    no    orange-wench   of 

such  a  fortune.  [Aside. 

Sir  Apish.  Why,  who  can  be  all  this  but  Lady 
Matchless  I 

3Ier.  Upon  my  word,  I  commend  your  exchange. 
Sir  Apish,  it  lies  in  your  power  to  do  me  an  exquisite 
favour — and  I  know  you  will  do  anything  to  serve 
your  friend. 

Sir  Apish.  I  would  as  much  as  another,  indeed — 
whj',  what  a  pox,  does  he  intend  to  borrow  money 
of  me*?  [Aside.] — Yes,  yes,  as  I  was  saying,  Tom, 
I  would  do  anything  to  serve  a  friend  in  necessity  ; 
but  badness  of  tenants,  two  or  three  supernumerary 
suits  of  laced  clothes,  and  a  bad  run  of  dice,  have 
reduced  me,  really,  to  such  an  extremity  of  cash — 

Mer,  You  misapprehend  me.  You  were  this 
morning,  I  hear,  to  be  married  to  Helena  1 

Sir  Apish.  And,  ha,  ha,  ha !  I  must  tell  it  you  :  I 
have  been  just  now  with  SirPositive  Trap,  her  uncle ; 
and  when  he  expected  the  performance  of  articles, 
I  persuaded  him  he  was  mad,  laughed  at  him,  and, 
with  a  brave  front,  faced  him  down  that  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter. 

Mor.  You  shall  go  back  then  immediately,  turn 
your  former  visit  into  raillery— though  it  be  a  little 
absurd  it  will  pass  on  the  knight — dissemble  a  wil- 
lingness to  go  through  afiairs  ;  I  will  be  your  chap- 


lain, and  may,  perhaps,  go  through  affairs  in  yout 
place. 

Sir  Ajjish.  Is  she  an  acquaintance  of  yours,  theul 

Mer.  O,  ay. 

Sir  A2nsh.  Dear  Tom,  I  am  very  glad  I  can  oblige 
you  by  a  resignation,  and  will  do  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power ;  and  to  show  you,  sir,  that  I  love  to  serve  a 
friend,  sir,  I'll  but  step  to  the  next  street,  and  be 
here,  sir,  at  your  commands,  sir,  in  a  moment,  sir. 

Mer.  [sohis.]  My  rencounter  with  the  old  lady, 
last  night,  surprised  me  :  there  must  have  been  some 
mystery  in  that  affair,  which  my  disguise  may  help 
me  to  unravel.  Men  of  capricious  tempers  would 
raise  a  hundred  jealousies  on  this  occasion ;  but  it 
shall  be  ever  my  sentiments  of  a  mistress,  in  all 
doubtful  cases — 

That  if  she 's  true,  time  will  her  truth  discover  ; 

But  if  she  's  false,  I'll  be  as  false  a  lover. 

SCENE    XI.  —  Lady  Matchless's  House. — Lady 
Matchless,  Vermilia. 

Match.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  love  and  scandal  are  the  best 
sweeteners  of  tea. 

Verm.  The  best  embitterers,  you  mean  ;  but,  in 
my  opinion,  scandal  is  the  sweetest  of  the  two,  and 
least  dangerous. 

Match.  Love  is  not  so  dangerous  to  our  sex  as 
you  imagine.      It  is  a  warfare  wherein  we  always  get 
the  better,  if  we  manage  prudently  ;  men  are  perfect 
empty  bullies  in  it ;  and,  as  a  certain  poet  says — 
"  Swift  to  attack,  and  swift  to  run  away." 

Verm.  Well,  but  what  do  you  intend  by  your 
assignation  ? 

Match.  Only  to  get  an  excuse  for  discarding  a 
troublesome  lover.  Lookee,  Vermilia,  you  shall  at- 
tack him  for  me  ;  I  am  afraid  of  a  discovery  myself. 
If  you  can  but  bring  him  to  terms,  that  is,  if  you  can 
procure  his  consent  to  a  second  treaty,  I  shall  be 
very  handsomely  disengaged  of  mine. 

Verm.  You  banter,  sure.  Bvit,  if  you  are  in  ear- 
nest, I  must  advise  you  to  get  another  proxy  ;  for  I 
heartily  hate  mankind,  and  will  forswear  any  conver- 
sation witli  them. 

Match.  Nay,  but  you  shall  force  your  inclinations 
to  serve  your  friend. 

Verm.  And,  pray,  what  has  caused  this  sudden 
revolution  in  your  temper,  since,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, you,  but  yesterday,  expressed  some  favour 
for  him. 

Match.  But  I  have  found  him  such  an  out-of- 
fashion  creature,  that  I  am  heartly  ashamed  of  him ; 
besides,  I  have  this  morning  received  proposals  from 
that  prince  of  pretty  fellows — Lord  Formal. 

Verm.   O  constancy  !  thou  art  a  virtue. 

Match.  It  is  indeed.  For  virtues,  like  saints,  are 
never  canonised  till  after  they  are  dead — which  poor 
Constancy  has  been  long  ago. 

Verm.  I  am  afraid  it  proved  abortive,  and  died 
before  it  was  born.  But  if  it  ever  had  being,  it  was 
most  certainly  feminine  ;  and,  indeed,  the  men  have 
been  so  modest  to  allow  all  the  virtues  to  be  of 
our  sex. 

Match.  O  !  we  are  extremely  obliged  to  them ; 
they  have  found  out  housewifery  to  belong  to  us  too. 
In  short,  they  throw  their  families  and  their  honour 
into  our  care,  because  they  are  unwilling  to  have  the 
trouble  of  preserving  them  themselves. 

Verm.  But  you  rally,  sure,  in  what  you  say  con- 
cerning Lord  Formal. 

Match.  Fie!  my  dear,  is  a  title  so  ludicrous  a 
thing  1  But,  come,  you  shall  undertake  my  assigna- 
tion with  Wisemore. 

Verm.  AVere  I  sure  it  would  give  an  uneasy  mo- 
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ment,  to  Malvil,  I  would  ;  for    there  is  nothing  I 

would  stick  at  to  be  revenged  on  him. 

Match.    When   we    resolve   revenge    against   our 

lovers,  that  little  rogue  Love  sits  on  his  throne,  and 

laughs  till  he  almost  bursts. 

Tho'  ne'er  so  high  our  rage,  the  rogue  wiU  find 
Some  little,  ticklish  corner  in  the  mind, 
Work  himself  in,  and  make  the  virgin  kind. 
When  next  before  her  feet  her  lover  lies, 
All  her  resentment,  in  a  moment,  dies. 
Then  with  a  sigh  the  tender  maid  forgives, 
And  love  's  the  only  passion  that  survives. 

ACT    V.     SCENE   I.— Sir    Positive's    House.— 
Sir  Positive,  Helena. 

Sir  Pos.  I  say,  it  was  your  own  plot,  your  own  con- 
trivance, your  own  stratagem.  You  threatened  him 
to — Hey  !  and  he  was  fool  enough  to  believe  you  ! 

Hel.  He  was  wise  enough  to  believe  me ;  for  I 
threatened  no  impossibilities.  But  don't  put  on  that 
severe  aspect,  dear  uncle  ;  for  I  protest  it  makes  you 
look  so  like  one  of  the  Csesars'  heads  in  our  long 
gallery. 

Sir  Pos.  Very  likely,  there  may  be  a  resemblance, 
indeed ;  for  Julius  Csesar,  by  his  great  grandfather's 
wife's  great  grandmother,  was  a  Trap. 

Hel.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  am  afraid  we  can  hardly  call 
him  cousin.  But  pray,  did  he  leave  any  legacy  to  us  1 

Sir  Pos.  A  swinging  legacy !  abundance  of  honour  ! 

Hel.  And  pray,  what  will  all  that  honour  sell  for  "i 

Sir  Pos.  Your  right  honour  is  not  to  be  bought  nor 
obtained :  it  is  what  a  man  brings  into  the  world 
with  him.  He  is  as  much  an  upstai-t  who  gets  his 
own  honour  as  he  who  gets  his  own  estate.  Take 
it  for  a  maxim,  child,  no  one  can  be  a  great  man 
unless  his  father  has  been  so  before  him.  Y^our  true 
old  English  honour,  like  your  English  oak,  will  not 
come  to  any  maturity  under  a  hundred  years.  It 
must  be  planted  by  one  generation  for  the  good  of 
another. 

Hel.  But  if  I  were  to  choose  a  husband  I  should 
be  more  forward  to  inquire  into  his  own  merits  than 
those  of  his  ancestors. 

Sir  Pos.  Ay,  ay,  to  be  sure.  Y'ou  would  prefer 
one  who  is  likely  to  leave  a  long  retinue  behind  him, 
to  one  who  has  had  never  so  many  glorious  ances- 
tors "before  him  ;  and  be  sooner  enamoured  of  a  fine 
coat  than  a  fine  coat  of  arms.  Harkee,  hussy,  most 
of  these  fine  fellows  are  but  mere  snails  ;  they  carry 
their  all  upon  their  backs  ;  and  yet  it  is  as  difficult 
to  keep  our  wives  and  daughters  from  the  one  as  our 
fruit  from  the  other. 

Hel.  Do  you  think  so,  sirl  I  have  heard  there  is 
not  a  more  dangerous  place  than  a  china-shop  :  take 
care  my  aunt  does  not  bring  one  home  in  a  jar,  and 
then  you  may  chance  to  see  it  pop  forth  its  horns  on 
the  top  of  your  cabinet. 

Sir  Pos.  [Aside.]  Ha!  I  must  own  I  do  not  like 
these  morning  rambles. 

Hel.  Lookee,  sir,  I  can  make  discoveries  to  you  ; 
and  since  my  aunt  has  falsely  accused  me  with  being 
the  occasion  of  Sir  Apish's  behaviour  to-day,  I  will 
tell  j'ou  out  of  revenge  what  I  would  never  have  told 
you  out  of  love.  In  short,  my  aunt  has — 
Sir  Pos.  How  1  what  1 

Hel.  Planted  something  that  will  branch  to  matu- 
rity in  less  than  a  hundred  years,  ha,  ha,  ha !  She 
has  set  a  modern  front  upon  your  old  tabernacle, 
ha,  ha,  ha  I — I  hear  the  coach  stop  this  moment. 
Step  but  into  that  closet,  and  you  shall  hear  her  con- 
vict herself. — I  '11  bring  her  to  confession. 

Sir  Pos.  [Aside.]  Hum!  methinks  I  grow  suspi- 
cious. [I  shall  proclaim  you  dare  not. 
Hel.  Nay,  nay,  nay,  if  you  don't  accept  the  trial, 


Sir  Pos.  Lookee,  hussy,   if  you  wrong  my  lady, 

by  the  right  hand  of  the  Traps —  [here. 

Hel.  Any,  any  punishment.     But  fiy,  she  's  just 

SCENE  II.— Lady  Trap,  Helena. 

Trap.  I  am  fatigued  to  death. — Oh  !  your  servant, 
miss  ;  but,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  say,  mistress  ;  your 
husband  may  have  changed  your  title  since  I  saw  you. 

Hel.  And  your  ladyship  may  have  changed  your 
husband's  title. — But  that  change  has  been  made 
long  ago. 

Trap.  What  do  you  mean,  madam  1 

Hel.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  dear  aunt,  the  world  knows  the 
use  of  china-shops,  tho'  Sir  Positive  does  not. 

Trap.  Y'ou  seem  to  know,  madam,  I  think,  more 
than  is  consistent  with  your  years. 

Hel.  And  you  seem  to  practise,  madam,  more  than 
is  consistent  with  yours.  The  theory  becomes  my 
age  much  better  than  the  practice  does  yours. 

Trap.  Your  age  !  marry  come  up  ;  you  are  always 
boasting  of  that  youth  and  beauty  which  you  have. 

Hel.  That 's  more  excusable  than  to  boast  of  that 
youth  and  beauty  which  we  have  not. 

Trap.  I  know  whom  you  refiect  on.  I  thank  my 
stars,  indeed,  I  am  no  girl ;  and  as  for  beauty,  if  my 
glass  be  allowed  a  judge — 

Hel.  A  very  corrupt  judge  :  for  a  glass  is  so  well- 
bi'ed  a  thing,  that  it  tells  every  woman  she  is  a 
beauty.  O !  it  is  the  greatest  flatterer  in  the  world 
to  our  faces  ;  but  the  reverse  in  one  thing,  for  it  never 
disparages  us  behind  our  backs. 

Trap.  Malapert  creature  !  A  girl  is  now-a-days  no 
sooner  out  of  her  leading  strings  than  she  sets  up  for 
a  toast.  And  as  the  girls  are  women  before  their 
time,  so  the  men  are  children  all  their  lives  ;  for  they 
will  be  devouring  the  green  fruit. 

Hel.  And  sure  the  green  is  preferable  to  the 
withered,  aunt.  Come,  come,  madam,  you  had 
better  make  me  your  friend  and  confident :  for,  if 
you  declare  war,  I  shall  be  able  to  enlist  more  sol- 
diers than  you.  But  here  's  my  hand  ;  and,  if  you 
will  let  me  into  your  secrets,  I  '11  give  you  the  honour 
of  a  woman  never  to  disclose  them. 

SCENE  III. —  To  them,  Sir  Apish,  Merital  dis- 
gulsed  as  a  Parson. 

Sir  Apish.  Lady  Trap,  I  am  your  most  obedient ; 
sweet  mistress  Helena,  I  am  everlastingly  yours. 

Trap.  Sir  Apish,  your  behaviour  this  morning 
staggered  us ;  but  I  am  glad  to  find  you  are  relapsed. 

Sir  Apish.  He,  he,  he  !  it  was  all  a  jest,  upon  my 
word ;  as  I  question  not^but  my  futm-e  behaviour 
will  explain  to  that  lady. 

Hel.  It  has  already  explained  you,  sir,  to  me,  to 
be  the  greatest  jest  in  nature. 

Trap.  Sir  Apish,  you  know  too  much  of  the  world 
to  regard  a  young  lady's  coyness  :  and  I  assure  you, 
sir,  it  is  all  affected ;  for  she  is  ever  repeating  your 
name,  even  in  her  sleep.  Don't  blush,  child.  But 
you'll  excuse  the  faults  of  youth:  she  will  learn 
more  sense. 

Hel.  I  don't  know  whether  you  move  my  anger 
or  my  pity  most.  But  for  that  thing  there,  I  'd  have 
him  know,  I  scorn  and  detest  him. 

Sir  Apish.  I  would  not  have  your  ladyship  chagrin 
at  my  bride's  expression  ;  for  I  '11  engage  we  shall 
hate  one  another  with  as  much  good-breeding  as  any 
couple  under  the  sun. 

Mer.  Give  me  the  permission  to  lead  you,  madam. 

Sir  Apish.  [Apart  to  Lady  Trap.]  If  you  'd 
leave  miss  a  few  minutes  with  Mr.  Parson  here,  I 
would  engage  for  his  success. — He  is  a  noted  match- 
maker. 

Trap.  Niece,  pray  be  attentive  to  that  reverend 
gentleman ;  he  will  convince  you  of  your  errors. — • 
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Corae,  sir  Apish,  we'll  take  a  turn  in  the  dining- 
room  ;  sir  Positive  will  not  be  long.  [Apart  to  Sir 
[These  two  speeches  spoke  together.]  [Apish 
Hel.  [Aside.]  Sir  Positive  is  safe,  I  'm  sure,  till 
I  give  him  an  opportunity  to  sneak  off;  so  I  have  a 
reprieve  at  least. 

SCENE  IV.— Helena,  Merital. 

Hel.  What,  gone  ? Ha  ! 

Mer.  Be  not  frightened,  dear  madam ;  for  I 
have  nothing  of  sanctity  but  the  masque,  I  assure 
you.  [Discoverifig  himself. 

Hel.  I  believe  it,  nor  of  any  other  virtue. 

Mer.  Very  prettily  frowned. — I  know  some  ladies 
who  have  practised  a  smile  twenty  years,  without 
becoming  it  so  well, — But,  come,  we  have  no  time 
to  lose. 

Hel.  No,  to  upbraid  you  were  loss  of  time,  in- 
deed ;  for  the  remonstrances  of  an  injured  woman 
have  but  little  weight  with  such  hardened  sinners. 

Mer.  Hum!  the  sight  of  a  gown  has  not  inspired 
you,  I  hope  :  you  don't  intend  to  preach ;  but  if 
you  do,  the  wedding,  you  know,   is    always  before 

the    sermon, which    is  one  of  the    chief  things 

wherein  hanging  and  matrimony  disagree.       [Aside. 

Hel.  Mr.  Merital,  I  liked  your  raillery  well  enough 
whilst  I  believed  you  innocent.  But  as  that  gaiety 
in  dress,  which  gives  a  bloom  to  beauty,  shows  de- 
formity in  its  worst  light ;  so  that  mirth  and  humour, 
which  are  vastly  amiable  in  the  innocent,  look  hor- 
rid in  the  guilty. 

Mer.  Are  you  really  in  earnest,  child  1 

Hel.  That  question  surprises  me,  when  you  know 
I  was  witness  to  your  last  night's  adventure. 

Mer.  Faith,  my  dear,  I  might  have  been  more 
justly  surprised  that  you  should  make  me  an  assig- 
nation, and  send  your  aunt  to  keep  it.       [you  more. 

Hel.  I  make  you  an  assignation !  I'll  never  see 

Mer.     Turn,  mighty   conqueress,  turn  your  eyes 
this  way. 
And  hear  at  once  your  priest  and  lover  pray. 
In  vain,   by  frowns,    you  would  the  world  subdue, 
For  when,  with   all  your  might,  you've  knit  your 

brow. 
Your  grandmother  more  wrinkles  has  than  you. 

Ha,  ha,  ha!  don't  put  on  those  severe  looks,  dear 
Helena  ;  good  humour  sets  off  a  lady's  face  more 
than  jewels. 

Hel.  I  wish  my  looks  had  power  to  blast  you. 

Mer.  No,  no,  madam,  I  have  a  sort  of  armour 
called  common-sense  that 's  frown-proof,  I  assure 
you.  Your  smiles  may  melt,  but  your  frowns  will 
never  pierce  it.  What,  to  make  me  an  assignation 
with  your  own  hand,  then  send  your  aunt  for  a 
proxy  *?  My  good-nature,  indeed,  gave  it  the  turn 
of  a  trial, — tho'  she  was  a  fitter  object  to  try  my 
vigour  than  my  constancy.  [Half  aside. 

Hel.   I  M'rite  to  you  yesterday  ! 

Mer.  Why,  I  cannot  positively  say  it  was  you  ; 
for  1  begin  to  think  myself  in  Don  Quixotte's  case, 
and  that  some  wicked  enclianters  have  transmo- 
grified my  Dulcinea.  I  leave  it  to  your  own  judg- 
ment whether  you  are  not  a  little  altered  since  you 
■writ  this.  [Shows  a  letter. 

Hel.  Ha !  the  letter  I  copied  before  my  aunt  ! 
then  I 've  wronged  him,  indeed.  Unheard  of  base- 
ness ! Mr,  Merital,   perhaps  my  suspicions  have 

been  too  ill  grounded  ;  but  for  your  reproaches,  sir — 

Men  Nay,  if  there  be  a  mystery  in  it,  and  I 
am  guilty  of  undeserved  reproaches,  your  justice 
cannot,  shall  not  pardon  me,  till  I  have  atoned  for 
it  with  a  ten  years'  service.  Yet  impute  what  I  have 
said  to  the  sincerity  of  my  love  ;  my  passions  sym- 
pathise with  yours  ;  and  if  one  wild  delusion  has 


possessed  us,  let  us  partake  the  equal  joy  of  its 
discovery. 

Hel.  That  discovery  is  too  long  to  be  made  now  : 
but  there  is  a  riddle  in  that  letter  which  will  sur- 
prise you. 

Mer.  Let  then  those  lovely  eyes  re-assume  their 
sweetness,  and,  like  pure  gold,  rise  brighter  from 
the  flames.  [years'  siege,  and  then 

Hel.  AVell,  well,  you  know  your  own  terms,  a  ten 

Mer.  Ah  !  but  will  not  the  garrison  be  starved  in 
that  long  time  1  and  I  shall  shut  it  up  with  a  very 
close  blockade — So  you  had  best  surrender  now  on 
honourable  conditions. 

Hel.  Well,  but  you  '11  allow  the  garrison  to  make 
a  sally  first. — Sir  Positive,  uncle,  ha,  ha,  ha !  come 
and  help  me  to  laugh. — The  same  worthy  gentle- 
man who  came  after  your  wife  last  night  is  now 
come  after  your  niece. 

SCENE  V. —  To  them,  Sir  Positive //•o?m  the  eloset. 

Sir  Pas.  A  brave  girl,  a  very  brave  girl !  Why, 
why,  why,  what  a  pox  do  you  want  here,  sir*? 

Hel.  Bless  me,  how  he  stares  !  I  wonder  he  is 
not  confined  :  I  'm  afraid  he  will  take  away  some- 
body's life. 

Sir  Pos.  I  believe  his  intention  is  to  give  some- 
body life  :  such  as  he  oftener  increase  families  than 
diminish  them. 

Hel.  Or  perhaps  the  poor  gentleman  is  an  itine- 
rant preacher.     Did  you  come  to  preach  to  us,  sir  1 

Mer.  Do  you  take  me  for  the  ordinary  of  Bed- 
lam, madam  1  Was  I  to  reason  with  you,  it  should 
be  by  the  doctrine  of  fire  and  fagot. 

Hel.  Say  you  so  1  Nay  then,  I  believe,  uncle, 
he  is  a  popish  inquisitor. 

Sir  Pos.  An  inquisitor  after  fortunes,  I  suppose. 
Ah!  sir,  is  not  that  your  pious  errand?  You  are 
one  of  the  royal  society  of  fortune-hunters'?  eh 

Hel.  I  '11  secure  his  masquerading  garb  among  the 
trophies  of  our  family. 

SCENE  VI.— Sir  Positive,  Merital. 

Sir  Pos.  Well,  sir,  and  pray  have  you  any  preten- 
sions to  my  niece  1  Where  's  your  estate,  sir?  what 's 
your  title,  sir?  what's  your  coat  of  arms?  Does 
your  estate  lie  in  terra frma,  or  in  the  stocks? 

Mer.  In  a  stock  of  assurance,  sir.  My  cash  is  all 
brass,  and  I  carry  it  in  my  forehead,  for  fear  of  pick- 
pockets. 

Sir  Pos.  Are  there  no  guardians  to  be  cheated,  no 
cuckolds  to  be  made,  but  Sir  Positive  Trap  ?  I  'd 
have  you  know,  sir,  there  has  not  been  a  cuckold 
amongst  the  Traps  since  they  were  a  family. 

Mer.  That  is,  sir,  I  suppose,  a  tacit  insinuation 
that  you  are  the  first  of  your  family. 

Sir  Pos.  You  are  ignorant  as  well  as  impudent. 
The  first  of  my  family!  The  whole  world  knows, 
that  neither  I,  nor  my  father  before  me,  have  added 
one  foot  of  land  to  our  estate  ;  and  my  grandfather 
smoked  his  pipe  in  the  same  easy  chair  that  I  do. 

Mer.  Very  likely. — And  what  then  ? 

Sir  Pos.  What  then !  Why,  then  there  's  the  door, 
and  then  I  desire  you  'd  go  out.  Upstart,  quotha ! 
Sir  Positive  Trap  an  upstart !  I  had  rather  be  called 
knave.  I  had  rather  be  the  fii-st  rogue  of  a  good 
family,  than  the  first  honest  man  of  a  bad  one. 

3Ier.  Indeed ! 

Sir  Pos.  Ay,  indeed  ;  for  do  not  we  upbraid  the 
son  whose  father  was  hanged  ?  whereas  many  a  man 
who  deserves  to  be  hanged  was  never  upbraided  in 
his  whole  life. 

Mer.  Oons!  how  am  I  jilted  !  [Aside.] — Lookce, 
Sir  Positive  ;  to  be  plain,  I  did  come  hither  with  a 
design  of  inveigling  your  niece  ;  but  she  shall  now 
die  a  maid  for  me.     I  imposed  on  Sir  Apish,  as  I 
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■would  have  done  on  you  ;  but  you  see  I  have  failed ; 
Ro  you  may  smoke  on  in  your  easy  chair,  Sir  Trap. 

Sir  Pos.  So,  so  :  I  began  to  suspect  Sir  Apish  was 
in  the  plot ;  but  I  am  glad  to  find  my  mistake. 

SCENE  VIL— Sir  Positive,  Lady  Trap. 

Sir  Pos.  O,  my  dear  lady,  are  you  come  1  I  have 
such  a  discovery !  such  a  rare  discovery !  you  will  so 
hug  me 

Trap.  Not  so  close  as  you  do  your  discovery,  my 
dear.     But  where 's  Helena  1 

iS*V  Pos.  He,  he,  he,  rogue!  conjuror!  My  lady's 
a  conjuror!  why,  'tis  about  her  I  am  going  to  dis- 
cover.    But  where  's  the  baronet  1 

Trap.  He  waits  below  with  his  chaplain. 

Sir  Pos.  His  chaplain !  ha,  ha,  ha !  'tis  a  rogue  in 
the  chaplain's  habit ;  the  wild  young  spark  that  has 
haunted  my  niece  so  long. 

Trap.  How"? 

Sir  Pos.  Ay  ;  and  he  is  stole  off  without  his  dis- 
guise, which  the  girl  has  secured  as  a  trophy  of  her 

Trap.  Cheated  !  ruined !  undone !  [victory. 

Sir  Pos.  Ha  !  Avhat  ? 

Trap.  She  is  gone,  she   is  lost ! without  there 

she  's  gone,  I  say,  and  we  are  cheated. 

Sir  Pos.  How  1  by  the  right  hand  of  the  Traps  ! 

Trap.  By  the  wrong  head  of  the  Traps.     I  thought 

what  your  discovery  would  be.     Where  's  Sir  Apish  1 

[To  a serva7it  entering. 

Serv.  Gone  out  with  his  chaplain  and  another  gen- 
tleman, madam. 

Trap.  Pursue  them,  pursue  them. 

Sir  Pos.  Get  down  my  broad-sword  and  banda- 
liers,  and  Sir  Gregory's  blunderbuss.     Fly,  fly. 

SCENE  Ylll.  —  The  Piazza.— Mai.\il  meetitig 
Catchit  masked. 

Malv.  So,  I  find  she's  exact  to  her  assignation. 
^Well  encountered,  madam :  what,  I  suppose  I 
am  not  the  game  you  look  for.  O  thou  perfidious, 
false,  dissembling  woman !  Nay,  do  not  offer  to 
stir,  for  you  are  betrayed,  and,  by  all  the  powers  of 
love  you've  wronged,  I  will  expose  you.  Come,  un- 
mask, unmask  this  instant,  or 

Catch,  \unmasking .'\  I  protest  you  are  very  rude, 
Mr.  Malvil ;  I  would  not  be  seen  here  for  the  world. 

Malv.  Ha !  Now  I  thank  my  stars  indeed.  Thou 
vile  intriguer,  forge  some  lie  to  excuse  thyself  in  an 
instant,  or  it  shall  be  thy  last. 

Catch.  O  lud  !  you  will  frighten  me  into  fits. 

Malv.  Come,  confess  how  you  came  here  1  By 
what  means  did  Wisemore  get  my  letter  1  Confess 
all ;  and,  if  I  find  you  faltering  in  one  syllable,  I  '11 
cram  it  down  your  throat  with  my  sword. 

Catch.  O  lud !  I— I— I 

Malv.  What,  you  belied  Vermilia  in  all  you  saidi 
Speak  ;  you  belied  her,  I  say  1 

Catch.  O  !  O  !  but  will  you  pardon  me  then  1 

Malv.  Speak  the  truth,  I  will  pardon  you  ;  but  if 
I  ever  discover  the  least  falsehood  in  what  you  now 
tell  me,  if  you  had  a  thousand  lives  you  should  for- 
feit them. 

Catch.  Why  then,  indeed,  it  was  all  false :  she 
never  said  a  kind  thing  of  Mr.  Merital  in  her  life — 
and — and  so,  when  you  gave  me  the  letter,  I  sus- 
pected what  it  was,  aud  so  I  carried  it  to  my  mis- 
tress ;    and  lady  Matchless  being  by,    she   took  it, 

and  sealed,  and  sent  it  to  Mr. ;  and  so,  my  lady 

and  she  went  into  the  park  this  morning  ;  and  lady 
Matchless  made  an  appointment  in  her  name,  and 
would  have  had  her  kept  it,  and  she  would  not — 
and  so  I  was  sent.  [to  belie  her  to  me  1 

Malv.  And  how ! — how  did  the  devil  tempt  you 


Catch.  O  lud,  sir !  it  was  not  the  devil,  indeed. 
You  had  often  teazed  and  promised  me,  if  I  would 
discover  your  rival ;  and.  Heaven  knows,  you  have 
none  in  the  world. 

Malv.  But  on  what  embassy  was  you  sent  hither  1 

Catch.  Here's  a  letter  which,  I  believe,  will  tell 
you.  But  pray  don't  keep  me,  for  we  are  all  very 
busy ;  my  lady  Matchless  is  to  be  married  in  a  day  or 
two  to  my  lord  Formal. 

Malv.  How  !  to  my  lord  Formal  1 

Catch,  Yes,  sir. 

Malv.  Well,  tell  her  you  delivered  the  letter  as 
you  was  ordered.  Don't  mention  a  word  of  me. 
Be  trusty,  now,  and  I  '11  forgive  the  past. 

Catch.  I  will,  indeed,  sir.  O  lud !  I  shall  not  re- 
cover it  this  week. 

SCENE  IX Malvil,  Wisemore. 

Malv.  Wisemore,  most  opportunely  arrived.  I 
find  you  are  more  concerned  in  this  assignation  than 
I  imagined,  as  this  will  explain  to  you. 

Wisemore  takes  the  letter  and  reads, 

"  Sir, — You  will  be  surprised  at  the  news  of  so  sudden  a 
couquest ;  but  I  hope  that  surprise  will  be  an  agreeable  one, 
when  you  know  it  is  over  a  woman  of  a  considerable  fortune  ; 
and  if  seven  thousand  a-year  can  make  me  acceptable  to  Mr. 
Wisemore  as  his  virtue  renders  him  lovely  to  me,  I  shall  meet 
with  a  favourable  answer;  for  which  the  messenger  who  brings 
you  this  will  attend  an  hoar  after  the  delivery. 

"  Yours  till  then,  Incoonita. 

"  P.  S.  I  am  glad  I  can  inform  you  that  my  rival  is  this  day 
to  be  married  to  another." 

How  received  you  this  letter  1  [mine. 

Malv.  From  the  very  person  who   conveyed  you 

Wisem.  O  Malvil,  I  find  myself  concerned,  in- 
deed, and,  I  fear,  fatally. 

Malv.  I  am  sorry  to  be  the  messenger  of  ill  news ; 
but  I  just  now  heard  your  mistress  is  carrying  on 
a  treaty  with  one  of  the  greatest  coxcombs  in  town. 

Wisem.  There  is  but  one  way,  and  I  must  beg 
your  immediate  assistance.  I  have  contrived  a  stra- 
tagem to  convince  her  of  the  mercenary  views  of  her 
pretended  admirers. 

Malv.  But  do  you  draw  any  of  your  fears  from 
that  letter  1  For  I  have  very  good  reason  to  believe 
it  came  from  lady  Matchless. 

Wisem.  Impossible ! 

Malv.  I  am  confident  it  did.  [hope. 

Wisem.  By  Heaven,  thou  hast  revived  a  spark  of 

Malv.  And  lovers  must  nurse  up  feeble,  infant 
hopes,  till  they  grow  big  and  ripen  into  certain  joys, 

Wisem.  I  will  do  so  ;  for  I  have  always  looked  on 
love  as  on  a  sea,  whose  latitude  no  one  ever  dis- 
covered ;  and  therefore — 

liike  mariners,  without  the  compass  toss'd. 

We  may  be  near  our  portwhen  we  esteem  it  lost. 

SCENE  X. — Lady  Matchless'*  hotise. — Lady 
Matchless,  Lord  Formal,  Sir  Apish,  Vermilia, 
OMd Rattle. 

Match.  I  hope  the  'sincerity  Avhich  I  have  dis- 
covered in  your  lordship's  passion,  and  the  glorious 
character  you  bear  in  the  world,  will  excuse  my  easy 
consent. 

Form.  I  would  not  be  so  ill-bred  as  to  blush  ;  but 
your  ladyship's  compliments  have  really  raised  an 
inordinate  flushing  in  my  cheeks,    [the  town,  indeed! 

Verm.  Why,    my  dear,  this  will   be  a  surprise  to 

Rattle.  I  'm  sure  it  is  no  agreeable  one  to  me. — 
[Aside.'\ — Why,  widow,  do  you  intend  to  leave  me 
in  the  lurch  % 

Sir  Apish.  And  me  in  the  lurch  too,  madam  1  I 
assure  you  I  have  refused  a  great  fortune  on  your 
account.  Has  your  ladyship  forgot  your  declaration 
yesterday  1 
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Match.  Yesterday !  O  unpolite  !  are  you  so  con- 
versant in  the  heau  monde  and  don't  know  that  wo- 
men, like  quicksilver,  are  never  fixed  till  they  are  dead  ■? 

Rattle.  Agad,  tliey  are  more  like  gold,  I  think  ; 
for  they  are  never  fixed  but  by  dross.  [Aside. 

SCENE  XL— To  them,  Merital,  Helena. 

Hel.  Dear  cousin  Matchless  ! 

Match.  My  dear,  this  is  very  kind ;  being  earlier 
with  me  than  my  expectation  is  a  double  favour. 

Mer.  It  may  be  called  a  double  favour,  madam,  for 
you  are  partly  obliged  for  it  to  your  humble  servant. 

Malv,  How's  this,  Helena  1 

Hel.  I  don't  know,  cousin ;  I  was  weary  of  my 
<sld  guardian,  I  think,  and  so  I  chose  a  new  one. 

Mer.  Yes,  madam,  and  we  preferred  the  church  to 
the  chancery,  to  save  expenses. 

Match.  O,  it  was  a  most  commendable  prudence. 
So  you  are  married.  Well,  give  you  joy,  good  peo- 
ple. But,  methinks,  you  should  not  have  made  your 
guardian  your  heir.  [To  Helena.] — No  wise  person 
ever  suffered  an  heir  to  be  trustee  to  his  o-\vn  estate. 

Mer.  Not  till  at  years  of  discretion,  madam  ;  and, 
I  am  sure  the  men  should  be  that  when  tliey  marry. 

Match.  And  the  women  too,  or  they  never  will. 

Hel.  Why  so,  cousin  1 

Match.  Because  it  is  probable  they  may  soon 
after  run  mad.  You  see,  my  lord,  I  have  not  the 
highest  notions  of  a  married  state  ;  therefore  you 
may  be  sensible  how  high  an  opinion  I  must  enter- 
tain of  your  merit,  which  can  persuade  me  to  it. 

Mer.  Do  you  intend  to  follow  our  example,  lady 
Matchless  ■? 

Rattle.  I  can  bear  no  longer.  Lookee,  my  lord, 
if  matrimony  be  your  play  fighting  must  be  your  pro- 
logue. [Apart  to  Lord  Formal. 

Form.  He,  he,  he  1  Mr.  Rattle,  fighting  is  more 
commonly  the  epilogue  to  that  play. 

Rattle.  Damn  your  jokes,  sir ;  either  walk  out 
with  me,  or  I  shall  use  you  ill.  [Apart. 

Form.  Then  you  will  show  your  ill-breeding,  and 
give  me  an  opportunity  of  displaying  my  gallantry, 
by  sacrificing  the  affront  to  the  presence  of  the  ladies. 

Mer.  Fie,  fie,  gentlemen,  let  us  have  no  quarrels, 
pray.  [sign  my  mistress,  sir. 

Rattle.  'Sdeath  !  sir,  but  we  Avill :  I  shall  not  re- 

Sir  Apish,  Nor  I  neither;  and  so,  madam,  if  you 
don't  stand  to  your  promise,  I  hope  you  '11  give  me 
leave  to  sue  you  for  it. 

Match,  I  have  told  you  already  that  a  lady's  pro- 
mise is  an  insect  which  naturallv  dies  almost  as  soon 
as  it  is  born. 

SCENE  XII. —  To  </te»i,  WiSEMORE  in  a  Serjeant's 
goion,  his  hat  over  his  ears. 

Wisem.  Pray,  which  is  the  lady  Matchless? 

Match.   Have  you  any  busii\CBS  with  me,  sir"? 

Form,  This  must  be  a  verj'  ill-bred  gentleman, 
or  he  would  not  come  before  so  much  good  company 
with  his  hat  on.  [Aside, 

Wise7n.  It  concerns  anaffiiir,  madam,  which  will 
be  soon  so  public,  that  I  may  declare  it  openly. 
There  is  one  Mr.  John  Matchless,  who,  being  heir- 
at-law  to  your  ladyship's  late  husband,  intends  to 
prosecute  his  right,  which,  as  his  council,  out  of  a 
particular  regard  to  your  ladyship,  I  shall  further  let 
you  know,  I  am  persuaded  we  shall  make  good — 
and,  I  'm  afraid,  it  will  touch  you  very  sensibly. 

Match.  My  cousin  John  Matchless  heir-at-law  to 
Sir  William !  I  would  not  have  you  be  under  any 
apprehension  on  my  account,  good  sir  ;  I  am  afraid 
he  has  a  better  right  to  Bedlam  than  my  estate. 

Mer.  Be  not  concerned,  madam  ;  a  declaration  of 
a  title  is  not  always  a  proof. 


Verm,  and  Hel,  We  condole  you  heartily,  my  dear, 
on  this  bad  news. 

Match,  Ladies,  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  con- 
cern ;  but  do  assure  you,  it  gives  me  none. 

Wiseni.  I  am  sensible  you  will  find  your  error ; 
my  clerk  will  be  here  immediately  with  the  ejectment. 

Form.  I  perceive  the  reason  of  her  ladyship's 
haste  to  be  married.  [Aside. 

Match.  AVhat  can  this  mean  1  I  know  my  title 
to  be  secure  ;  it  must  be  some  trumped  up  cheat ; 
and  I  '11  try  to  divert  the  chagrin  of  my  friends  by  a 
trial  of  my  lovers,  whom,   I  already  know,  I  shall 

find  guilty.     [Aside.'\ Well,  as  most  misfortunes 

bring  their  allay  with  them,  so  this  dispute  of  my 
estate  will  give  me  an  opportunity  to  distinguish  the 
sincerity  of  a  lover.  [Looks  cni  Formal. 

Form.  He,  he,  he !  it  has  always  been  my  good 
fortune  to  conduce  to  the  entertainment  of  the 
ladies,  and  I  find  your  ladyship  has  a  most  inex- 
haustible vein  of  raillery. 

Match.  Raillery,  my  lord  ! 

For)n.  Ah  !  madam,  it  were  an  unpardonable 
vanity  in  me  to  esteem  it  otherwise.  It  would  be 
contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  good  manners  for  me  to 
offer  myself  up  at  the  shrine  of  your  beauty.  Ah  ! 
'tis  a  sacrifice  worthy  a  higher  title  than  mine.  In- 
deed, I  have  some  thoughts  of  purchasing,  which 
when  I  do,  I  shall  throw  myself  at  your  feet  in  rap- 
tures ;  but  till  then,  I  am,  with  the  greatest  distance, 
madam,  your  ladyship's  most  obsequious  humble 
servant. 

Rattle.  Why,  indeed,  I  think  all  raillery  is  un- 
seasonable on  so  serious  an  occasion ;  therefore,  to 
drop  the  jest,  dear  widow,  I  do  assure  you,  all  that 
has  passed  between  us  has  been  mere  gallantry  ;  for 
I  have  been  long  since  engaged  to  a  widow  lady  in 
the  city. 

.S'*V  Apish.  And  to  show  you,  madam,  that  no 
slights  from  you  can  lessen  my  affection,  I  do  en- 
tirely relinquish  all  pretensions  to  any  promise 
whatsoever. 

SCENE  XIIL— To  them,  Malyil. 

Malv.  Where's,  where 's  my  injured  mistress  1 
where  's  Vermilia  ?  O,  see  at  your  feet  the  most 
miserable  of  mankind  ! 

Verm,  What  mean  you,  sir  1 

Malv.  Think  not  I  would  extenuate ;  no,  I  come 
to  blazon  out  my  crimes,  to  paint  them  in  the  ut- 
most cast  of  horror  ;  to  court,  not  fly,  the  severity  of 
justice;  for  death's  to  me  a  blessing.  Ah!  my 
friend's  blood  cries  out  for  vengeance  on  me  ;  and 
jealousy,  rage,  madness,  and  false  honour,  stand 
ready  witnesses  against  me. — [  To  Vermil.]  Of  you, 
madam,  I  am  to  beg  a  pardon  for  your  wronged  in- 
nocence.— [  To  Lady  Match.]  But  to  you  I  have  a 
harder  task  ;  to  implore  it,  for  having  deprived  you 
of  the  best  of  lovers,  whose  dying  sighs  were  loaded 
M^ith  your  name. — Yes,  the  last  words  your  Wise- 
more  uttered  were  to  implore  eternal  blessings  on 
you  ;  your  Wisemore,  whom  this  rash,  this  fatal 
hand  has  slain.   [La.  M.  sinks  i?ito  the  arms  of  Ver.J 

Mer,  Help,  help  !  she  faints  ! 

Hel,  A  glass  of  water,  the  hartshorn  immediately. 

Rattle,  Rustic  's  dead  then,  hey  1  poor  Rustic  ! 

Verm.  How  do  you,  dear  1 

Match.  O !  I  shall  rave,  my  frantic  brain  will 
burst :  and  did  he  bless  me  with  his  latest  breath  ? 
he  should  have  cursed  me  rather,  for  I  alone  am  guilty ! 
Oh !  1  have  wildly  played  away  his  life.  Then, 
take  my  fortune  all,  since  he  is  gone,  to  reward 
whose  merit  I  only  valued  riches.  But  now  fare- 
well content,  greatness,  happiness,  and  all  the  sweets 
of  life.     I  'U  study  to  be  miserable. 
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Wisem.  O  never,  never ;  be  blessed  as  love,  and 
life,  and  happiness  can  make  you — be  blessed  as  I 
am  now,      [Discovering  himself,  and  running  to  her. 

Match.  And  art  thou  then  my  Wisemore  ? 

[After  a  long  pause. 

Wisem.  And  do  I  live  to  hear  you  call  me  yours  1 
O  my  heart's  joy  !  my  everlasting  bliss  ! 

Match.  And  can  you  generously  forgive  1 

Wise?n.  O  name  it  not,  but  swear  you  never  will 
revoke  what  you  have  said. 

Match.  O,  would  I  had  worlds  to  give  thee '.  for 
all  the  happiness  I  can  bestow  is  nothing  to  the 
merit  of  your  love. 

Wisem.  My  heart  o'erflows  with  raptures.  Oh  ! 
my  tender  love,  now  do  I  live  indeed — 

Me?:  Why,  after  these  high  flights,  Ned,  I  am 
afraid  wishing  you  joy  will  be  too  low  a  phrase. 

Wisem.  Dear  Merital,  I  thank  you. — But  here 
am  I  eternally  indebted  ;  for  I  shall  always  attribute 
my  happiness  (next  to  this  lady)  to  your  friendship. 

[  To  Malvil. 

Malv.  Be  assured  it  gives  me  an  equal  satisfac- 
tion as  if  I  had  procured  my  own. 

Mer.  I  have  knoAvn  too  friends  embrace  just  be- 
fore cutting  of  throats ;  but  I  believe  you  are  the 
first  who  ever  embraced  after  it. 

Rattle.  Formal.  [Sheepishly. 

Form.  By  my  title,  I  am  perfectly  amazed. 

Sir  Apish.  We  are  all  bit,  agad  !  [Aside. 

Mer.  Come,  Harry,  put  the  best  face  you  can  on 
the  matter ;  tho'  I  know  you  have  a  little  chagrin 
in  your  heart. — As  for  his  lordship,  the  lady  may  be 
a  widow  again  before  he  gets  his  title. — And  my 
friend  Sir  Apish  has  refused  a  very  fine  lady  this 
morning  before. 

Sir  Apish.  Yes,  I  had  two  strings  to  my  bow  ; 
both  golden  ones,  egad  !  and  both  cracked. 

Verm.  Dear  Matchless,  this  sudden  revolution  of 
your  fortune  has  so  amazed  me,  that  I  can  hardly 
recover  myself  to  congratulate  you  on  it. 

Match.  Well,  but  I  hope  you  will  not  see  your 
friend  embarked  on  a  second  voyage,  and  hesitate 
at  undertaking  the  first. 

Verm.  If  I  was  sure  my  voyage  would  be  as  short 
as  yours  has  been  ;  but  matrimony  is  too  turbulent 
a  sea  to  be  ventured  on  in  so  light  a  vessel  as  every 
little  blast  can  overset. 

Malv.  Madam,  when  Mrs.  Catchit  has  discovered 
the  whole  afiair  to  you,  as  she  has  done  to  me,  I 
doubt  not  but  your  good-nature  will  seal  my  pardon, 
since  excess  of  love  caused  the  offence. 

Match.  Nay,  we  must  all  sue. 

Mer.  and  Hel.  All,  all. 

Verm.  Well,  to  avoid  so  much  importunity,  and 
to  show  you  the  power  of  a  prevalent  example — 
In  hopes  of  future  amendment,  Mr.  Malvil,  here— 
take  my  hand. 

Malv.  O  my  fairest,  softest '.  I  have  no  words  to 
express  my  gratitude,  or  my  love. 

Verm.  Pray  let  them  be  both  understood  then  ; 
for  we  have  had  so  many  raptures  already,  they  must 
be  but  a  dull  repetition. 

Form.  When  it  is  in  vain  to  strive  against  the 
stream,  all  well-bred  men  sail  with  it.  [Aside.] 
Ladies,  1  beg  leave  to  presume  to  advance  with  my 
compliments  of  congratulation  on  this  glorious  oc- 
casion. I  must  own  your  ladyship's  choice  has  some- 
thing novel  in  it ;  but,  by  the  sanction  of  so  great 
an  authority,  1  don't  question  but  it  may  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  rules  of  consummate  good-breeding. 

Sir  Apish.  I  am  always  his  lordship's  second. 
Ladies,  I  heartily  wish  you  joy  upon  my  word. 

Rattle.  And  so  do  I,  widow.— This  fellow  will  be 
poisoned  before  the  honey-moon 's  out.     [Aside.] 


SCENE  the  last. — Sir  Positive  Trap,  Lady  Trap, 
Lady  Matchless,  Lord  Formal,  Vermilia,  He- 
lena, Wisemore,  Malvil,  Merital,  Rattle, 
Sir  Apish  Simple. 

Sir  Pos.  O  cousin,  I  am  undone  and  ruined  !  The 
Traps  are  abused,  disgraced,  dishonoured ! 

Match.  What 's  the  matter,  Sir  Positive  %  [ruined. 

Sir  Pos.    I    am  undone ;     my  niece    is  lost  and 

Hel.  I  had  been  so,  sir,  but  for  the  interposition 
of  a  worthy  gentleman  here. 

Mer.  It  is,  indeed,  my  happy  fate  to  be 

Sir  Pos.  Is  it  so  1  is  it  so  1  and  I  believe  this 
will  be  your  happy  fate.  [Pointitig  to  his  neck.] 
She  is  an  heiress,  and  you  are  guilty  of  felony,  and 
shall  be  hanged,  with  the  whole  company  your 
abettors.  [barous  education.   [Aside.] 

Form.  This  gentleman   must   have    had  a    bar- 

Mer.  Lookee,  madam,  as  you  expect  that  what 
has  passed  between  us  shall  be  kept  secret — 

[  To  Lady  Trap. 

Trap.  [To  Mer.]  I  understand  you. —  Sir  Posi- 
tive, be  appeased,  and  leave  this  matter  to  me. 

Sir  Pos.  I  am  calm. 

Match,  My  cousin,  sir,  is  maiTied  to  a  gentleman 
of  honour,  and  one  who,  I  doubt  not,  loves  her. — By 
your  resentment,  you  will  call  your  conduct,  not 
hers,  into  question.  [suppose. 

Sir  Pos.  Then   you  have   been    her    adviser,    I 

Match.  If  I  have,  cousin,  you  cannot  be  angry, 
since  it  is  an  advice  I  am  like  to  follow  myself. 

Sir  Pos.  Why,  what,  are  you  going  to  be  married 
again  ■?  [relation. 

Wisem.  Sir   Positive,  I  hope  shortly  to  be  your 

Sir  Pos.  That 's  more  than  I  do,  sir,  till  I  know 
your  name  and  family.  [more. 

Wisem.  You  shall  both,  sir.     My  name  is  Wise- 

Sir  Pos.  Wisemore  !  Wisemore !  why,  it  is  a 
good  name — but  I  thought  that  family  had  been  ex- 
tinct.— Well,  cousin,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  have  not 
married  a  snuff-box. 

Match.  To  perfect  the  good-humour  of  the  com- 
pany, and  since  dinner  is  not  yet  ready,  I  '11  enter- 
tain you  with  a  song,  which  was  sent  me  by  an  un- 
known hand.  Is  Mr.  Hemhem  there  %  Sir,  if  you 
will  oblige  us  ;  gentlemen  and  ladies,  please  to  sit. 

Ye  nymphs  of  Britain,  to  whose  eyes 
The  world  submits  the  glorious  prize 

Of  beauty  to  be  due  : 
Ah  !  guard  it  with  assiduous  care. 
Let  neither  flatteiy  ensnare. 

Nor  wealth  your  heai-ts  subdue. 
Old  Broraio  's  rank'd  among  the  beaux  ; 
Young  Cynthio  solitary  goes. 

Unheeded  by  the  fair  ! 
Ask  you  then  what  this  preference  gives  ? 
Six  Flanders  mares  the  former  drives. 

The  latter  but  a  pair. 
Let  meaner  things  be  bought  and  sold, 
But  beauty  never  truck'd  for  gold; 

Ye  fair,  your  value  prove  ; 
And  since  the  world's  a  price  too  low. 
Like  heaven,  your  ecstaeies  bestow 

On  constancy  and  love. 
But  still,  ye  generous  maids,  beware. 
Since  hypocrites  to  heaven  there  are. 

And  to  the  beauteuus  too  : 
Do  not  too  easily  confide. 
Let  every  lover  well  be  ti^'d. 

And  well  reward  the  true. 

The  Company  advance. 
Wisem.  The  song  is  not  without  a  moral. — And 
now,  ladies,  I  think  myself  bound  to  a  solemn  re- 
cantation of  every  slander  I  have  thrown  upon  your 
sex  :  for  I  am  convinced,  that  our  complaints  against 
you  flow  generally  (if  not  always)  more  from  our 
want  of  merit  than  your  want  of  justice. 
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For  when  vain  fools  or  fops  your  hearts  pursue, 
To  such  the  charming  prize  is  never  due. 
But  when  the  men  of  sense  their  passions  prove, 
You  seldom  fail  rewarding  'em  with  love  ; 
Justly  on  them  the  fair  their  hearts  bestow, 
Since  they,  alone,  the  worth  of  virtue  know. 


EPILOGUE  ;    SPOKEN  BY  MISS  ROBINSON,  JUN. 

Our  author,  full  of  sorrow  and  repentance. 
Has  sent  me  here— to  mitigate  his  sentence. 
To  you,  tremendous  critics  in  the  pit. 
Who  on  his  first  offence  in  judgment  sit ! 
He  pleads— Oh  gad  !  how  terrible  his  case  is  I 
For  my  part  I  am  frighten'd  by  your  faces. 
Tliink  on  his  youth -it  is  his  first  essay  ; 
He  may  in  time,  perhaps,  atonement  jiay. 
If  but  repriev'd  this  execution  day. 


Metliinks  I  see  some  elder  critic  rise. 

And,  darting  furious  justice  from  his  eyes. 

Cry,  "  Zounds  !  what  means  the  brat  ?  why  all  this  fuss  ? 

What  are  his  youth  and  promises  to  us  r 

For  should  we  from  severity  refrain. 

We  soon  should  have  the  coxcomb  here  again. 

Aud,  brothers,  such  examples  may  invite 

A  thousand  other  senseless  rogues  to  write!" 

From  you  then — ye  toupets — he  hopes  defence  : 
You  11  not  condemn  him — for  his  want  of  sense. 
What,  now  you'll  say,  I  warrant  with  a  sneer, 
"  He's  chose  too  young  an  advocate,  my  dear  !" 
Yet  boast  not,  for  {if  my  own  strength  I  know) 
I  am  a  match  sufficient — for  a  beau  ! 

Lastly,  to  you,  ye  charmers,  he  applies,  | 

For  in  your  tender  bosoms  mercy  lies,  r 

As  certain  as  destruction  in  your  eyes.  ■' 

Let  but  that  lovely  circle  of  the  fair  v 

Tlieir  approbation,  by  their  smiles,  declare;  I 

Then  let  the  critics  damn  him— if  they  dare.  J 


THE    TEMPLE    BEAU 

A  COMEDY,  FIRST  ACTED  IN  17,?9. 


Non  aliter,  quani  qui  adverso  vix  Fluraine  Lembum 
Remigiis  subigit. 

ViRo.  Georg 


PROLOGUE,   WRITTEN  BY    MK.    RALPH,  SPOKEN    BY    MR.    GIFFARO. 
Humour  and  wit,  in  each  politer  age 
Triumphant,  rear'd  the  trophies  of  the  stage  ; 
But  only  farce,  and  show,  will  now  go  down. 
And  H.-irleiiuin's  the  darling  of  the  town. 
Will's  has  resign'd  its  old  pretence  to  wit. 
And  beaux  appear  where  critics  used  to  sit. 
Button  himself,  provok'd  at  wit's  decline. 
Now  lets  his  house,  and  swears  he'll  burn  his  sign. 
Ah!   should  all  others  that  on  wit  depend. 
Like  him  provok'd,  like  him  their  dealings  end. 
Our  theatres  might  take  th'  example  too. 
And  players  starve  themselves as  authors  do. 

But  il'the  gay,  the  courtly  world,  disdain 
To  hear  the  Muses  aud  their  sons  complain. 
Each  injur'd  bard  shall  to  this  refuge  fly. 
And  find  that  comfort  which  the  great  deny  : 
Shall  frequently  employ  this  infant  stage. 
And  boldly  aim  to  w  ake  a  dreaming  age. 
Tlie  comic  muse,  in  smiles  severely  gay. 
Shall  scoff  at  vice,  and  laugh  its  crimes  .iw.ay. 
The  voice  of  sorrow  pine  in  tragic  lays. 
And  claim  your  tears,  as  the  sincerest  praise. 

Merit,  lilie  Indian  gems,  is  rarely  found. 
Obscure,  'tis  sullen  with  the  common  ground  : 
But  when  it  blazes  in  the  world's  broad  eye. 
All  own  the  charms  they  pass'd  unheeded  by. 
Be  you  the  first  t'explore  the  latent  prize. 
And  raise  its  value,  as  its  beauties  rise. 
Convince  that  town,  which  boasts  it  better  breeding. 
That  riches — are  not  all  that  you  exceed  in. 
Merit,  wherever  found,  is  still  the  same. 
And  this  our  stage  may  be  the  road  to  fame. 


Dramatis  Persons. — Sir  Avarice  Pedant,  Mh.  Collet  ;  Sir 
Harry  JVilding,  Mr.  Pinkethman;  JVilding,  Mr.  Giffard; 
Verumil,  Mr.  W.  Giffard;  Valentine,  Mr.  Williams;  Pedant, 
Mk.  Bullock;  Pincet,  Mu.  Bakdin  ;  Lady  Lucy  Pidant,  Mrs. 
Giffarh;  Lady  Oravely,  Mas.  IlAroHTON;  BeUaria,  Mas. 
PuRnEN ;  Clarissa,  Mrs.  Seal.  Tailor,  Perrivvig-maker, 
Servants,  &c.— SCENE,  LONDON. 


ACT  I.  SCENE  I.— Ante-Chamber  in  Sir  AvAracE 
Pedant's  House. 

Lady  Lucy  Pedant,  Lady  Gravely'. 

Lady  Lucy  (entering  in  a  2}(tssion,  followed  by 
Lady  Gravely). — No  more  of  your  lectures,  dear 
sister.  Must  I  be  fatigued  every  morning  with  an 
odious  repetition  of  fulsome,  dull,  antiquated  maxims, 
extracted  from  old  philosophers  and  divines,  who  no 
more  practised  what  they  wrote  than  you  practise 
what  you  readl  Sure,  never  woman  had  such  a 
time  on't !  Between  a  husband  mad  with  avarice,  a 
son-in-law  mad  with  learning,  a  niece  mad  with 
love,  and  a  sister —  [I  am. 

Gra.  Ay,  what  am  II    I  'd  be  glad  to  know  what 


Indignor  quidquam  reprehendi,  non  quia  crasse 
Compositum,  illepideve  putetur,  sed  quia  nobis. 

HoR.  Art.  Poet. 


Lucy.  The  world  knoAvs  what  your  are —   [of  me. 

Gra.   How,  madam  ! — the  world  knows  nothing 

Lucy.  It  says  it  does  ;  it  talks  of  you  very  freely, 
child.  First,  that  you  are  not  so  young  as  you  would 
seem  ;  nor  so  handsome  or  good  as  you  do  seem; 
that  your  actions  are  as  much  disguised  by  your 
words  as  your  skin  by  paint ;  that  the  virtue  in  your 
mouth  no  more  proceeds  from  the  purity  of  your 
heart,  than  the  colour  in  your  cheeks  does  from  the 
purity  of  your  blood. 

Gra.  Very  fine,  indeed  ! 

Lucy.  That  your  ardency  to  reprove  the  world  is 
too  often  rank  envy ;  that  you  are  not  angry  with 
deformities  of  the  mind,  but  the  beauties  of  the  per- 
son :  for  it  is  notorious  that  you  never  spoke  well  of 
a  handsome  woman,  nor  ill  of  an  ugly  one. 

Gra.   Impudent  scandal  I 

Lucy.  That  you  rail  at  the  diversions  of  the  town 
for  several  reasons  ;  but  the  love  of  goodness  has 
nothing  to  do  with  any.  Assemblies,  because  you 
are  very  little  regarded  in  them  ;  operas,  because  yoii 
have  no  ear ;  plays,  because  you  have  no  taste ; 
balls,  because  you  can't  dance  ;  and  lastlj' — that  you 
went  to  church  twice  a-day,  a  whole  year  and  half, 
because — you  was  in  love  with  the  parson  ;  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Gra.  As  ill  as  that  malicious  smile  becomes  you, 
I  am  glad  you  put  it  on ;  for  it  convinces  me  that 
what  you  have  said  is  purely  your  q^six  suggestion, 
which  I  know  how  to  despise.  Or,  perhaps,  you 
call  a  set  of  flirts  the  world.  By  such  a  world  I 
would  always  be  spoken  ill  of:  the  slander  of  some 
people  is  as  great  a  recommendation  as  the  praise  of 
others.  For  one  is  as  much  hated  by  the  dissolute 
world,  on  the  score  of  virtue,  as  by  the  good,  on  that 
of  vice.  Sister,  your  malicious  invectives  against 
me  reflect  on  yourself  only.  I  abhor  the  motive, 
and  I  scorn  the  effect. 

Lxicy.  Nay,  but  how  ungenerous  is  this  !  when  you 
have  often  told  me,  that  to  put  one  in  mind  of  faults 
is  the  truest  sign  of  friendship  ;  and  that  sincerity  in 
private,  should  give  no  more  pain  than  flattery  in 
public,  pleasure. 

Gra.  And  yet,  metliinks,  you  could  not  bear 
plain  dealing  just  now.  But  I'm  glad  that  your  last 
hint  has  awakened  me  to  a  perfect  sense  of  my  duty ; 
therefore,  sister,  since  we  are  in  private,  I'll  tell  you 
what  the  world  says  of  you.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  it  says  that  you  are  both  younger  and  hand- 
somer than  you  seem. 
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Lucy.  Nay,  this  is  flattery,  my  dear ! 

Gra,  No,  indeed  my  dear!  for  that  folly  and 
affectation  have  disguised  you  all  over  with  an  air  of 
dotage  and  deformity.  [you,  my  dear. 

Lucy.  This  carries   an   air  of  sincerity thank 

Gra.  That  admiration  is  the  greatest  pleasure,  and 
to  obtain  it  the  whole  business  of  your  life ;  but 
that  the  ways  you  take  to  it  are  so  preposterous,  one 
would  be  almost  persuaded  you  aimed  rather  at  con- 
tempt ;  for  the  actions  of  an  infant  seem  the  patterns 
of  your  conduct.  When  you  are  in  the  play-house, 
you  seem  to  think  yourself  on  the  stage  ;  and  when 
j'ou  are  at  church,  I  should  swear  you  thought  your- 
self in  the  play-house,  did  I  not  know  you  never 
think  at  all.  In  every  circle  you  engross  the  whole 
conversation,  where  you  say  a  thousand  silly  things, 
and  laugh  at  tliem  all ;  by  both  which  the  world  is 
always  convinced  that  you  have  very  fine  teeth  and 
very  bad  sense.  [at  that — ha,  ha,  ha! 

Lncy.  Well,  I  will  convince  you,  for  I  must  laugh 

Gra.  That  you  are  not  restrained  from  unlawful 
pleasures  by  the  love  of  virtue,  but  variety ;  and 
that  your  husband  is  not  safe  from  having  no  rival, 
but  from  having  a  great  many  ;  for  your  heart  is  like 
a  coffee-house,  where  the  beaux  frisk  in  and  out,  one 
after  another  ;  and  you  are  as  little  the  worse  for 
them,  as  the  other  is  the  better ;  for  one  lover,  like 
one  poison,  is  your  antidote  against  another. 

Lucy.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  like  your  comparison  of  love 
and  poison,  for  I  hate  them  both  alike. 

Gra.  And  yet  you  are  in  love,  and  have  been  in 
love  a  long  while. 

Lucy.  Dear  soul,  tell  me  who  the  happy  creature 
is,  for  I  'ra  sure  he  '11  think  himself  so. 

Gra.  That  I  question  not ;  for  I  mean  yourself. 

Lucy.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  and  I'm  sure  you  like  my 
taste. 

Gra.  In  short,  to  end  my  character,  the  world 
gives  you  the  honour  of  being  the  most  finished 
coquet  in  town. 

Lxicy.  And  I  believe  it  is  as  little  news  to  you, 
that  you  have  that  of  leading  the  vast,  grave,  solemn 
body  of  prudes  :  so  let  us  be  friends — since,  like  the 
fiery  partisans  of  state,  we  aim  only  at  the  same 
thing,  by  several  ways  :  their  aim  is  a  place  at  court 
— ours  is — this,  my  dear  sister ! 

Gra.  Now,  would  my  arms  were  fire-brands — I 
would  embrace  you  then  with  better  will.       \_Aside. 

SCENE  II.— To  them,  Young  Pedant. 

Young  P.  Hey-day !  what,  is  it  customary  here 
for  you  women  to  kiss  one  another  1  It  intimates 
the  men  to  be  scarce  or  backward,  in  my  opinion. 

Lucy.  And  so,  taking  advantage  of  the  dearth  of 
gallants,  you  are  come  to  town  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
number. 

Young  P.  May  I  be  expelled  the  university  that 
day  !  If  your  women  want  fools  till  I  turn  one  to 
please  them,  they  shall  want  them — till  their  fools 
turn  scholars  like  me — or  till  they  themselves  turn 
Penelopes,  that  is  {breviter)  till  the  world  's  turned 
topsy-turvy.  [fine  gentlemen. 

Lucy.  Or  till  such  illiterate  pedants  as  you  turn 

Young  P.  Illiterate !  mother-in-law  °i — You  are  a 
woman.  [Scornfully. 

Lxwy.  You  are  a  coxcomb. 

Young  P.  I  rejoice  in  the  irony.  To  be  called 
coxcomb  by  a  woman  is  as  sure  a  sign  of  sense,  as 
to  be  called  a  rogue  by  a  courtier  is  of  honesty. 

Gra.  You  should  except  your  relations,  nephew  ; 
and  truly,  for  the  generality  of  women  I  am  much 
of  your  opinion. 

Young  P.  Are  youl  then  you  are  a  woman  of 
sense,  aunt;  a  very  great  honour  to  your  sex. 


Lucy.  Did  you  ever  hear  so  conceited,  ignorant  a 
wretch. 

Young  P.  Ignorant! — Know,  madam,  that  I  have 
revolved  more  volumes  than  you  have  done  pages  ; 
I  might  say  lines.  More  sense  has  gone  in  at  these 
eyes —  [lieve. — Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lucy.  Than  will  ever  come  out  at  that  mouth,    be- 

Youny  P.  What  do  you  laugh  at"?  I  could  con- 
vince you,  that  what  you  said  then  was  only  false 
wit.  Look  ye,  mother,  when  you  have  been  conver- 
sant with  the  Greek  poets,  you'll  make  better  jests. 

Lucy.  And  when  you  have  conversed  with  a 
French  dancing-master,  you  '11  make  a  better  figure  ; 
till  when,  you  had  better  converse  with  yourself. 
Come,  sister. 

Young  P.  Sooner  than  converse  with  thee,  may''i 
I  be  obliged  to  communicate  with  a  dnv  ken,  idle,  | 
illiterate  soph:  a  creature,  of  all,  my  avei.ion. 

SCENE    III.— Si?  Avarice  Pedant,  Young  Pe- 
dant. 

Sir  Av.  How  now,  son  ?  what  puts  you  into  this 
passion  ?  I  never  knew  anything  got  by  being  in  a 
passion. 

Young  P.  Sir,  with  your  peace,  I  am  not  in  a 
passion ;  I  have  read  too  much  philosophy  to  have 
my  passions  irritated  by  women. 

Sir  Av.  You  seem,  indeed,  to  have  read  a  great 
deal ;  for  you  said  several  things  last  night  beyond 
my  understanding  :  but  I  desire  you  would  give  me 
some  account  of  your  improvement  in  that  Avay 
which  I  recommended  to  you  at  your  going  to  the 
university ;  I  mean  that  useful  part  of  learning,  the 
arts  of  getting  money :  I  hope  your  tutor  has,  ac- 
cording to  my  orders,  instilled  into  you  a  tolerable 
insight  into  stock-jobbing.  I  hope  to  see  you  make 
a  figure  at  Garraway's,  boy. 

Young  P.  Sir,  he  has  instructed  me  in  a  much 
nobler  science — logic. — I  have  read  all  that  has 
been  Avritten  on  that  subject,  from  the  time  of  Aris- 
totle to  that  great  and  learned  modern,  Burgersdi- 
cius  ;  truly,  almost  a  cart-load  of  books. 

Sir  Av.  Have  they  taught  you  the  art  to  get  a 
cart-load  of  money  1 

Young  P.  They  have  taught  me  the  art  of  getting 
knowledge.  Logic  is  in  learning,  what  the  compass 
is  in  navigation.  It  is  the  guide  by  which  our 
reason  steers  in  the  pursuit  of  true  philosophy. 

Sir  Av.  Did  ever  mortal  man  hear  the  like  ">. — 
Have  I  been  at  this  expense  to  breed  my  son  a 
philosopher'?  I  tremble  at  the  lame;  it  brings  the 
thought  of  poverty  into  my  n^  id.  Why,  do  you 
think,  if  your  old  philosophers  were  alive,  any  one 
would  speak  to  them,  any  one  would  pay  their  bills  ■? 
— Ah  !  these  universities  are  fit  for  nothing  but  to 
debauch  the  principles  of  young  men ;  to  poison 
their  minds  with  romantic  notions  of  knowledge 
and  virtue :  what  could  I  expect,  but  that  philoso- 
phy should  teach  you  to  crawl  into  a  prison,  or 
poetry  to  fly  into  one  1— Well,  I'll  show  you  the 
world !  where  you  will  see  that  riches  are  the  only 
titles  to  respect ;  and  that  learning  is  not  the  way 
to  get  riches.  There  are  men  who  can  draw  for  the 
sum  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  who  can  hardly 
spell  it. 

Yoimg  P.  Sir,  you  were  pleased  to  send  for  me  to 
to-vvn  in  an  impetuous  manner.  Two  days  have 
passed  since  my  arrival,  I  would  therefore  importune 
you  to  declare  to  me  the  reasons  of  your  message. 

Sir  Av.  That  is  my  intention,  and  you  will  find 
by  it  how  nicely  I  calculate.  You  know  my  losses 
in  the  South-Sea  had  sunk  my  fortune  to  so  low  an 
ebb,  that  from  having  been  off'ered,  ay,  and  courted, 
to  accept  a  wife  of  quality  (my  present  lady),  I  fell 
o  G 
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so  low,  to  have  my  proposals  of  marriage  between 
you  and  the  daughter  of  a  certain  citizen  rejected, 
tho'  her  fortune  was  not  equal  to  that  of  my  wife. 
For  I  must  tell  you  that  a  thousand  a  year  is  all  you 
can  expect  from  me,  who  might  have  left  you  ten. 

Young  P.  And  is  to  me  as  desirable  a  gift. 

Sir  Av.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  have  no  better 
principles.  But  I  have  hit  on  a  way  to  double  that 
sum.  In  short  I  intend  to  marry  you  to  your  cousin 
Bellaria.  I  observed  her  the  night  of  your  arrival, 
at  supper,  look  much  at  you,  though  you  were  then 
rough,  and  just  ofi'  your  journey :  my  brother  sent 
her  hither  to  prevent  her  marrying  a  gentleman  in  the 
country  of  a  small  fortune.  Now,  I  'U  take  care  you 
shall  have  sufficient  opportunities  together :  and  I 
question  not  but  to  compass  the  afi'air ;  by  which  I  gain 
just  ten  thousand  pound  clear,  for  her  fortune  is 
twenty. 

Young  P.  Sir,  I  desire  to  deliver  my  reasons  op- 
ponent to  this  match ;  they  are  two  :  first,  to  the 
thing,  matrimony.  Secondly,  to  the  person,  who  is 
my  cousin-german. 

Sir  Av.  Now,  sir,  I  desire  to  deliver  mine.  I 
have  but  one,  and  that  is  very  short.  If  you  refuse 
I  '11  disinherit  you. 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Serv.  Sir,  here 's  a  gentleman,  who  calls  himself 
Wilding,  at  the  door. 

Sir  Av.  Show  him  in.  Son,  you  will  consider  of 
what  I  have  told  you. 

Young  P.  Yes,  I  Avill  consider,  but  shall  never  find 
a  reply  to  so  substantial,  prevalent,  and  convincing 
an  argument. 

SCENE  IV.— To  them,  Sir  Harry  Wilding. 

Sir  liar.  Is  not  your  name,  sir,  Sii'  Avarice  Pedant  % 

Sir  Av.  At  your  service,  sir.  [vant. 

Sir  Har.  Then,  sir,  I  am   your  very  humble   ser- 

Sir  Av.  I  don't  know  you,  sir. 

Sir  Har.  Don't  you,  sirl  why,  then,  'tis  probable, 
by  reading  this  letter,  you  will  know  more  than  you 

Sir  Av.   [Reads.]  [do  now. 

"  Dear  Brother, — The  bearer  is  my  very  good  friend,  sir 
Harry  Wildini; ;  he  comes  to  town  to  introduce  his  eldest  son 
to  Bellaria.  The  young  man,  I'm  told,  has  a  great  character 
for  sobriety,  and  I  know  his  fortune  equal  to  my  demands.  I 
fear  her  old  lover  will  tind  her  out,  unless  prevented  by  an 
immediate  match.  Get  every  thing  ready  as  quick  as  passible  : 
I  will  be  in  town  soon  ;  till  when,  be  particularly  civil  to  sir 
Harry  and  his  son.  [Aside.  Ay,  with  a  pox  to  them  1  j  Your 
humble  servant,  and  affectionate  brother.  Geo.  Ped.^nt." 

[  To  Sir  Harry.]  Sir,  your  very  humble  senant. 
My  brother  here  informs  me  of  your  proposals ;  I 
presume,  sir,  I  know  your  son. 

Sir  Har.  I  'm  surprised  at  that,  sir,  for  he  has  no 
acquaintance  but  with  books.  Alas,  sir,  he  studies 
day  and  night ! 

Sir  Av.  May  I  ask  what  he  studies,  sir  1 
Sir  Har.  Law,  sir  ;  he  has  followed  it  so  close 
these  six  years,  that  he  has  hardly  had  time  to  write 
even — to  me  (vmless  when  he  wants  necessaries). 
But  I  cannot  convince  you  better  than  by  one  of  his 
bills — let  me  see — ay,  here — here  it  is  ! — here  's  a  bill 
■ — I  shall  see  the  rogue  a  judge. — This  bill,  sir,  is 
only  for  one  quarter. 

For  law-books,  501. 
Fifty-pounds'  worth  of  law-books  read  in  one  quarter 
of  a  year. — I  shall  see  the  rogue  a  judge,  [knives,  10/. 

Item.  For  paper,  pens,   ink,  sand,  pencils,  pen- 

For  fire  and  candles,  SI. 
You  see,  he  reads  all  night. 

Paid  a  woman  to  brush  books,    11. 

For  places  in  Westminster-hall,  5^ 

For  coaches  thither,  at4«.  per  time,  12/. 

P'or  night-gown,  slippers,  caps,  physic 


Sir  Av.  Hold,  hold,  pray  ;  it 's  enough  in  con- 
science. 

Sir  Har.  In  short,  the  whole  bill  amounts  to  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds,  for  the  necessaries 
of  study  only.     I  shall  see  the  rogue  a  judge. 

Sir  Av.  But  (methinks)  there  is  one  article  a 
little  extraordinary  :  how  comes  it  that  your  son 
pays  four  shillings  for  a  coach  to  Westminster,  when 
four  lawyers  go  thither  for  one  ? 

Sir  Har.  Ay !  why  that 's  a  question,  now,  that 
has  been  asked  me  several  times  :  heart !  I  believe 
you  are  all  envious  of  my  boy.  If  he  pays  four 
times  as  much,  he  carries  four  times  as  much  law, 
and  that,  I  think,  is  an  answer. 

Sir  Av.  I  wonder,  sir  Harry,  a  gentleman  of  your 
plentiful  fortune  should  breed  your  eldest  son  to 
the  law. 

Sir  Har.  Oh,  sir!  I  '11  give  you  a  very  good  rea- 
son for  that My  father  was  a  lawyer,  and  he  got 

an  estate.  It  was  my  misfortune  to  be  bred  a  gen- 
tleman. My  father  kept  me  in  the  country  till  I 
was  three-and-twenty,  and  my  wife  has  kept  me 
there  ever  since  ;  for,  except  when  I  brought  my  son 
to  the  Temple,  and  this  present  journey,  I  never  was 
twenty  miles  from  home.  [tleman,  Sir  Harry  ! 

Sir  Av.  It  was  your  misfortune  to  be  bred  a  gen- 
Sir  Har.  Ay,  sir  ;  but  I  always  resolved  to  breed 
my  son  to  the  law  ;  I  determined  it  before  lie  was 
born;  and  I  don't  question  but  to  see  him  a  judge. 
— I  am  impatient  till  I  find  him  out  ;  so  I  am  your 
humble  servant.     You  may  expect  me  at  dinner. 

Sir  Av.  That's  kind,  however. You  see,  son, 

we  have  but  a  short  time  to  execute  our  project  in  ; 
and  if  we  are  not  expeditious,  the  stock  will  be  sold 
to  another  purchaser.  I  am  obliged  to  go  into  the 
city  on  business  :  after  dinner  I  will  introduce  you 
to  my  niece.  In  the  mean  time,  think  on  some  fine 
speeches,  some  high  compliments  :  for  in  dealing 
with  women  (contrary  to  all  other  merchandise)  the 
way  to  get  them  cheap  is  to  cry  them  up  as  much 
beyond  their  value  as  possible. 

Young  P.  So  the  matter  is  reduced  to  this, 
"  Either  to  be  married  or  disinlierited."  I  '11  accept 
the  prior  ;  for,  if  I  am  disinherited,  I  shall  never 
get  my  estate  again :  but,  if  I  am  married  (provi- 
dentially), I  may  get  rid  of  my  wife. 

SCENE  Y. — St.  James's  Park.     Yalentine 
Yeromil. 

Val.  This  was  an  agreeable  surprise  indeed  !  for, 
of  all  men,  my  Yeromil  is  he  whom  I  most  wished, 
but  least  expected  to  meet. 

Ver.  My  wishes,  Yalentine,  were  equal  to  yours, 
but  my  expectations  greater ;  for  I  was  told  the 
town,  and  all  its  pleasures,  had  long  engrossed  the 
heart  of  my  Yalentine.  Nor  has  my  information 
been  false,  I  find.  These  clothes !  these  looks ! 
these  airs '.  give  me  reason  to  wonder  how  I  recol- 
lected my  metamorphosed  friend. 

Val.  Why,  faith !  I  am  a  little  changed  since 
those  happy  times,  when,  after  a  day  spent  in  study, 
we  used  to  regale  at  night,  and  communicate  our 
discoveries  in  knowledge  over  a  pint  of  bad  port. 
While,  poor  creatures !  we  were  sti-angers  to  the 
greatest,  pleasantest  part  of  knowledge 

Ver.  Whatl 

Val.  Woman,  dear  Charles,  woman ;  a  sort  of 
books  prohibited  at  the  university,  because  your 
grave  dons  don't  vmderstand  them.  But  what  part 
of  the  world  has  possessed  you  these  years'? 

Ver.  The  first  twelvemonth  after  I  left  the  uni- 
versity I  remained  in  the  country  with  my  father 
(you  had  not  then  forgot  to  correspond  with  me). 
I  then  made  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy.  I  intended 
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to  visit  Germany;  but  on  my  return  to  Paris,  I 
there  received  the  news  of  my  father's  death! 

Val,  'Sdeath  !  he  did  not  deserve  the  name ! — 
Nay,  I  am  no  stranger  to  your  misfortunes.  Sure 
Nature  was  as  blind  when  she  gave  him  such  a  son, 
as  Fortune  when  she  robbed  you  of  your  birth- 
right. 

Ver.  Valentine,  I  charge  thee,  on  thy  friendship, 
not  to  reflect  on  that  memory  which  shall  be  ever 
sacred  to  my  breast.  Who  knows  what  arts  my 
brother  may  have  used  1  Nay,  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve my  actions  abroad  were  misrepresented  I 
must  have  fallen  by  a  double  deceit.  He  must  have 
coloured  my  innocence  with  the  face  of  vice,  and 
covered  his  own  notorious  vices  under  the  appear- 
ance of  innocence. 

Val.  Hell  in  its  own  shape  rewarded  him  for  it. 

Ver.  Heaven  forgive  him  !     I  hope  I  can. 

Val.  But  tell  me  (tho'  I  dread  to  ask)  ;  he  did  not, 
could  not,  disinherit  you  of  all  % 

Ver.  All  in  his  power.  My  mother's  fortune  fell 
to  me,  he  could  not  hinder  it.  And,  oh  !  my  friend  ! 
I  could  with  that  small  competency  outvie  my  bro- 
ther's happiness,  had  I  not,  with  my  fortune,  lost  a 
jewel  dear  to  me  as  my  soul — yet  here  I  forget  even 
that.  To  hold,  to  embrace  so  dear  a  friend,  effaces 
every  care. 

Val.  I  still  have  been  your  debtor :  'tis  your  su- 
perior genius  to  oblige ;  my  utmost  efforts  will  be 
still  your  due.  [joy- 

Ver.  Let  us  then  sacrifice  this  day  to  mirth  and 

Val.  With  all  my  heart. 

Ver.  Is  not  that  Wilding  just  come  kito  the  Mali? 

Val.  I  am  sure  he  is  altered  since  you  saw  him. 
I  wonder  his  dress,  indeed,  did  not  prevent  your 
knowing  liim. 

Ver.  No  ;  it  is  by  his  dress  I  do  know  him,  for  I 
saw  him  in  the  very  same  at  Paris.  He  remembers 
me  too,  I  perceive.  Mr.  Wilding,  your  humble  ser- 
Tant. 

SCENE  VL — Wilding,  Veromil,  Valentine. 

Wild.  Ha!  my  dear  Veromil,  a  thousand  wel- 
comes to  England.  When  left  you  that  delicious 
place  Paris  1 

Ver.  Soon  after  you  left  it. 

Wild.  I  thought  you  intended  for  Vienna.  But 
I  am  glad  that  we  enjoy  you  so  much  sooner.  For 
I  suppose  you  are  now  come  to  town  for  good? 

Val.  Nay,  he  shall  not  escape  us  again. 

Ver.  My  inclinations  would  bid  me  spend  my 
whole  life  with  my  Valentine  :  but  necessity  con- 
fines our  happiness  to  this  day. 

Val.   This  day! 

Ver.  To-morrow  night  I  am  to  meet  a  friend  at 
Dover,  to  embark  for  France.  I  am  glad  we  met  so 
soon ;  for  every  hour  I  am  with  you,  though  it  seems 
a  moment,  is  worth  an  age. 

Wild.  You  are  soon  weary  of  your  country,  Mr. 
Veromil,  which  you  longed  to  see  so  much  when 
we  were  at  Paris. 

Ver.  Misfortunes  have  made  it  disagreeable. 

Wild.  Come,  come,  I  see  the  bottom  of  this  :  there 
is  a  mistress  in  the  case. 

Val.  To  France  for  a  mistress! 

Wild.  Ay,  or  what  do  all  our  fine  gentlemen  there  % 

Val.  Learn  to  please  an  English  one.  It  would 
be  more  rational  in  a  Frenchman  to  come  abroad 
for  a  dancing-master,  than  in  an  Englishman  to  go 
abroad  for  a  m.istress. 

Vtr.  However,  you'll  alloAV  a  lover  to  be  partial ; 
you  must  excuse  me  if  I  think  France  has  now  the 
finest  woman  in  the  universe.  But,  to  end  your 
amazement,  she  is  our  countrywom^. 


Wild.  And  has  some  devilish  coquet  led  you  a 
dance  to  Paris  1     Never  stir  after  her :  if  she   dees 

not  return  within  ten  weeks,  I  '11  be  bound  to 

fetch  her. 

Val.  Who  can  this  great  uncelebrated  beauty  be  1 

Ver.  Oh,  Valentine !  she  is  one  whose  charms 
would  delude  stoicism  into  love  ;  the  luscious  dreams 
of  amorous  boys  ne'er  raised  ideas  of  so  fine  a  form, 
nor  man  of  sense  e'er  wished  a  virtue  in  his  mistress's 
mind  which  she  has  not.  That  modesty  !  that  sweet- 
ness !  that  virtue ! 

Wild.  Her  name,  her  name  % 

Val.  Her  fortune,  her  fortune  % 

Ver.  I  knoAv,  gentlemen,  you  who  have  lived  so 
much  in  the  gay  world  will  be  sm-prised  to  hear  me 
talk  so  seriously  on  this  affair.  But  be  assui-ed,  my 
whole  happiness  is  in  the  breast  of  one  woman. 

Wild.  I  own  myself  surprised ;  but  our  friend 
here  can  hardly  be  so,  for  he  is  to-morrow  to  be 
happy  with  one  woman. 

Ver.  How! 

Val.  Wilt  thou  never  have  done  with  itl  A  man 
can 't  appear  in  public,  after  it 's  known  that  he  is 
to  be  married,  but  every  one  who  wants  a  wife  will 
rally  him  out  of  envy.  [of  pity. 

Wild.  Ay, and  every  one  who  has  a  wife  out 

Val.  'Sdeath!  I'll  be  married  to-morrow,  and 
away  into  the  country  the  next  morning. 

Wild.  Oh  I  the  country  is  vastly  pleasant  during 
the  honeymoon ;  groves  and  mountains  give  one 
charming  ideas  in  the  spring  of  matrimony.  I  sup- 
pose we  shall  have  you  in  town  again  in  the  winter  ; 
at  least  you'll  be  so  obliging  to  send  your  wife  up. 
A  husband  would  be  as  public-spirited  a  man,  if  he 
did  not  run  away  with  his  wife,  as  he  Avho  buys  a 
fine  picture  and  hangs  it  up  in  his  house  for  the 
benefit  of  all  comers.  But  robbing  the  public  of  a 
fuie  woman  is  barbarous,  and  he  who  buries  his 
wife  is  as  great  a  miser  as  he  who  buries  his  gold. 

Ver.  The  public  may  thank  themselves,  for  no 
man  would  do  either  had  not  the  world  affixed 
shame  to  the  sounds  of  poverty  and  cuckoldom. 

Val.  You  mention  the  name  as  if  there  was  some- 
thing frightful  in  it :  one  would  imagine  you  had 
lived  in  the  first  age  and  infancy  of  cuckoldom. 
Custom  alters  everything.  A  pair  of  horns,  perhaps, 
once  seemed  as  odd  an  ornament  for  the  head  as  a 
periwig  ;  but  now  they  are  both  equally  in  fashion, 
and  a  man  is  no  more  stared  at  for  the  one  than  for 
the  other. 

Wild.  Nay,  I  rather  think  cuckoldom  is  an  honour. 
I  wish  every  cuckold  had  a  statue  before  his  door, 
erected  at  the  public  expense. 

Val.  Then  the  city  of  London  would  have  as 
many  statues  in  it  as  the  city  of  Rome  had. 

Wild.  The  ladies  are  obliged  to  you  for  your 
opinion. 

Val.  I  think  so.     What's  yours,  pray  1 

Wild.  Mine !  that  the  poets  ought  to  be  hanged 
for  every  compliment  they  have  made  them. 

Ver.  Hey-day ! 

Wild.  For  that  they  have  not  said  enough  in  their 

favour Ah,   Charles  !  there    are   women  in  the 

■world {Hugs  Veromil. 

Ver.  Bravo  !  women  ! 

Wild.  Dost  thou  think  I  confine  my  narrow 
thoughts  to  one  woman  %  No  ;  my  heart  is  already 
in  the  possession  of  five  hundred,  and  there  is 
enough  for  five  hundred  more. 

Val.  Why,  thou  hast  more  women  in  thy  heart 
than  the  grand  Turk  has  in  his  seraglio. 

Wild.  Ay,   and   if  I  have  not  finer  women > 

'Sdeath!  well  recollected.     Valentine,  I  must  wait 
on  one  of  your  aunts  to  an  auction  this  morning. 
3g2 
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Ver.  Nay,   dear  honest    reprobate,    let   us    dine 

Wild.   I  am  engaged  at  the  same  place,  [together. 

Val.  Veromil,  if  you  please,  I  '11  introduce  you. 
Perhaps  you  will  be  entertained  with  as  merry  a 
mixture  of  characters  as  you  have  seen.  There  is 
(to  give  you  a  short  Dramatis  Persona;)  my  worthy 
uncle,  whose  whole  life  and  conversation  runs  on 
that  one  topic,  gain.  His  son,  whom  I  believe  you 
remember  at  the  university,  who  is  since,  with  much 
labour  and  without  any  genius,  improved  to  be  a 
learned  blockhead. 

Ver.  I  guess  his  perfections  by  the  dawnings  I 
observed  in  him.  His  learning  adorns  his  genius  as 
the  colouring  of  a  great  painter  would  the  features 
of  a  bad  one. 

Wild.  Or  the  colo\iring  of  some  ladies  do  the 
wrinkles  of  their  faces. 

Val.  Then  I  have  two  aunts  as  opposite  in  their 
inclinations  as  two  opposite  points  of  the  globe,  and 
I  believe  as  warm  in  them  as  the  centre. 

Wild.  And  point  to  the  same  centre  too,  or  I  'm 
mistaken. 

Val.  Lastly,  two  young  ladies,  one  of  whom  is  as 
romantically  in  love  as  yourself,  and  whom,  perhaps, 
when  you  have  seen,  you  will  not  allow  the  finest 
woman  in  the  world  to  be  in  France. 

Ver.  I  defy  the  danger.  Besides,  I  desire  we  may 
have  the  afternoon  to  ourselves.  I  declare  against 
all  cards  and  parties  whatsoever. 

Val.  I  'U  second  your  resistance,  for  I  know  we 
shall  be  asked  ;  and  they  will  be  as  difficultly  re- 
fused too  as  a  starving  author,  who  begs  your  sub- 
scription to  his  next  miscellany  ;  and  you  will  get 
much  the  same  by  both  compliances,  a  great  deal  of 
nonsense  and  impertinence  for  j'our  money ;  for  he 
who  plays  at  quadrille,  without  being  let  into  the 
secret,  as  surely  loses  as  he  would  at  Newmarket. 

Wild.  Ay,  but  then  he  is  let  sometimes  into  much 
more  charming  secrets. 

Val.  Faith,  very  rarely !  Many  have  succeeded 
by  the  contrary  practice,  which  is  the  reason  why 
sharpers  have  been  so  often  happy  in  their  favours. 
Your  success  would  be  more  forwarded  by  winning 
five  hundred  than  by  losing  five  thousand. 

Wild.  Why,  faith !  on  a  second  consideration,  I 
begin  to  be  of  your  opinion — 

For  gratitude  may  to  some  women  fall. 

But  money,  powerful  money,  charms  them  all. 


ACT   II.     SCENE  I.— Wilding's  Chambers  in  the 

Temple. — Pincet  alone. 
'Tis  a  fine  thing  to  have  a  clear  conscience  :  but  a 
clear  purse  and  a  loaded  conscience  is  the  devil.  To 
have  been  a  rogue  in  order  to  be  a  gentleman,  and 
then  reduced  to  he  a  servant  again ! — What,  refuse 
paying  my  annuity  the  second  half  year,  and  hid 
discover  if  I  dare  I  [Shmos  a  letter. '\  Discover  if  I 
dare !  You  shall  repent  that,  my  dear  brother 
rogue ;  for,  since  I  can't  live  like  a  gentleman  by 
my  roguery,  I  '11  e'en  tell  the  truth,  and  stand  in  the 
pillory  like  one,  by  my  honesty.  [^Knocking.'\  So, 
the  duns  begin.  Well,  I  can  say  truly  my  master  is 
not  at  home  now  ;  but,  if  he  were,  it  would  be  the 
same  thing.  [Knocking  harder, 

SCENE  II.— Sir  Harry  Wilding,  Pincet. 
Pin.  Hey-day !  this  is  some  scrivener  or  dun  of 
authority. 

Sir  Har.  Here,  you  sirrah — where 's  your  master  1 

Pin.   I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Sir  liar.  AVhat,  is  not  he  at  home  1 

Pin.  No,  sir, 

Sir  Har.  And  when  do  you  expect  him  home  1 


Pm.   I  can't  tell. 

Sir  liar.  I  warrant,  gone  to  Westminster — a  dili- 
gent rogue.     When  did  your  master  go  out  1 

Pin.   I  don't  know.    (^What  strange  fellow  is  this  1) 

Sir  Har.  [Aside.^  I  warrant  before  this  rascal 
was  up. — Come,  sirrah,  show  me  your  master's 
library. 

Pin.   His  library,  sir  1 

Sir  Har.   His  libi-ary,  sir — his  study — his  books. 

Pin.  My  master  has  no  books,  sir. 

Sir  Har.  Show  me  his  books,  or  I  '11  crack  your 
skull  for  you,  sir. 

Pin.  Sir,  he  has  no  books.  What  would  you 
have  with  my  master,  sir  "i 

Sir  Har.  What's  tliisi  [Taking  a  book  ?<p.] 
Rochester's  Poems  I  What  does  he  do  with  poems  1 
But  'tis  better  to  spend  an  hour  so  than  in  a  tavern. 
What  book  is  this  1  Plays  !  what,  does  he  read  playa 
too '] — Hark  ye,  sirrah — show  me  where  your  master 
keeps  his  law-books'? 

Pin.  Sir,  he  has  no  law-books ;  what  should  he 
do  with  law-books'? 

Sir  Har.  I'll  tell  you,  villain!  (Goes  to  strike 
him.)  [Knocki^rg.] — O,  here,  here  he  comes — I  '11 
meet  my  dear  boy. 

SCENE  III.— To  tke>n,  Tailor. 

Tayl.  Mr.  Pincet,  is  your  master  within  ?  I  have 
brought  my  bill. 

Pin.  You  must  come  another  time. 

Tayl.  Another  time  !  Sir,  I  must  speak  with  him 
no^v.  I  have  been  put  off  this  twelvemonth — I  can 
stay  no  longer. 

Sir  Har.  Give  me  your  bill. 

Tayl.  Will  you  pay  it,  sir? 

Sir  Har.  Perhaps  I  will,  sir. 

Tayl.   Here  it  is,  sir. 

Sir  Har.  Agad  !  it 's  a  good  long  one.  "  For  a 
suit  of  laced  clothes,  made  your  honour  last  Michael- 
mas was  two  years,  forty  pounds."  What,  do  your 
Templars  wear  laced  clothes  % 

Tayl.  Do  they  %  ha,  ha,  ha !  Would  they  paid 
for  them  too !  We  have  gentlemen  here,  sir,  who 
dress  as  finely  as  any  beaux  of  them  all. 

Pin.  And  pay  as  finely  too,  I  believe,  to  your  sor- 
row. [Aside. 

Sir  Har.  "  A  suit  of  black  velvet,  twenty-three 
pounds."     Adad,  the  rogue  is  extravagant. 

SCENE  IV. —  To  them.   Milliner,   Periwigmaker, 
Shoemaker,  Hosier. 
Mill.  Mr.  Pincet,  is  your  master  within  1 
Pin.  No,  no,  no.  You  must  all  come  another  time. 
Per.  Sir,  we  shall  not  come   another  time.     We 
agreed  to  come  all   in  a  body  ;  and,  unless  we  are 
paid,  we  shall  take  other  methods.  [Knocking. 

Sir  Har.  Hell  and  the  devil !  what  have  we  here  % 
[Staring  as  in  the  greatest  confusion. 
Pin.   [Without."^     He  is  not  at  home. 
Tricksy.  I  tell  you  he  is,  and  I  will  see  him. 

SCENE  V. — To  them,    Mrs.  Tricksy.     As  she  is 
crossitig  the  stage  Sir  Harry  takes  hold  on  her. 
Sir  Har.  Hark  ye,    madam,   are  you  acquainted 
with  my  son  1  [fellow,  I  hope. 

Trie.  Nor  none  of  the  scrubs  that  belong  to  you. 
Sir  Har.  The  gentleman  who  owns  these  cham- 
bers, madam,  is  my  son. 

Trie.  Sir,  you  are  an  impudent  coxcomb.  The 
gentleman  who  owtis  these  chambers  has  no  such 
dirty  relations. 

Sir  Har.  Very  fine,  very  fine  !  I  see  it  now.  My 
son  is  an  extravagant  rake,  and  I  am  imposed  upon. 
But  I  '11  be  revenged  on  these  fop-makers  at  least. 
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Per.  Sir,  I  will  have  my  money. 
Sir  Har.    I  '11  pay  you,   sir,  with  a  vengeance — 
Dogs !  villains !  whores  !   [Becds  them  out,  and  returns. 

SCENE  VI. — Sir  Harry  alone. 

A  rogue  !  a  rogue  !  is  this  his  studying  law  ?  Oh! 
here's  his  strong  box;  we'll  see  what's  in  thee, 
however.    [Breaks it ojjen.] — What's  this  1     [Reads. 

"  Dear  Bunny, — I  will  meet  you  iu  the  balcony  at  the  old 
play-house  this  evening  at  six.  Dumps  is  gone  into  the  coun- 
tiy.  I  choose  rather  to  see  you  abroad  than  at  my  own  house  ; 
for  some  things  lately  happened,  I  fear,  have  given  the  cuck- 
old reason  for  suspicion.  Nothing  can  equal  my  contempt  for 
him,  but  my  love  for  you.     Your's  all'ectionately,     J.  G." 

Oh,  the  devil !  the  devil ! — Law ! — ay,  ay,  he  has 
studied  law  with  a  vengeance.  I  shall  have  him 
suffer  the  law,  instead  of  practising  it.  I  '11  demolish 
your  fopperies  for  you,  rascal.  Dear  Bunny.  [Looks 
on  the  letter.]     I  shall  see  the  rogue  hanged. 

SCENE  VII.  A7i  Ante-ehamber  hi  Sir  Avarice 
Pedant's  House. — Lady  Lucy,  Lady  Gravely, 
Bellaria,  Clarissa. 

Lxicy.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  And  have  you  the  assurance 
to  own  yourself  in  love,  in  an  age  when  'tis  as  im- 
modest to  love  before  marriage  as  'tis  unfashionable 
to  love  after  it  1 

Bel.  And  when  the  merit  of  him  I  do  love  is  much 
more  a  rarity  than  either.  'Tis  only  when  we  fix 
our  affections  unworthily  that  they  are  blam- 
able  ;  but  where  virtue,  sense,  reputation,  worth, 
love,  and  constancy  meet  in  a  man,  the  mistress  who 
is  ashamed  of  her  passion  must  have  a  soul  too  mean 
to  distinguish  them.  [to  ! 

Gi-a.  What  will  the  immodesty  of  this  age  come 

-Lwcy.  What  will  the  stupidity  of  itcome  to'?[amau! 

G>T<.  A  young  woman  to  declare  openly  she  loves 

Lucy.  A  young  woman  to  declare  openly  she  loves 
one  man  only  %  Your  wit  and  beauty,  Bellaria, 
were  intended  to  enslave  mankind.  Your  eyes 
should  first  conquer  the  world,  and  then  weep,  like 
Alexander's,  for  more  worlds  to  conquer. 

Bel.  I  rather  think  he  should  have  wept  for  those 
he  had  conquered.  He  had  no  more  title  to  sacri- 
fice the  lives  of  men  to  his  ambition  than  a  woman 
has  their  ease.  And  I  assure  you,  madam,  had  my 
eyes  that  power  you  speak,  I  would  only  defend  my 
own  by  them,  which  is  the  only  warrantable  use  of 
power  in  both  sexes. 

Liicy.  Well,  for  a  woman  who  has  seen  so  much 
of  the  world,  you  talk  very  strangely. 

Gra.  It  is  to  her  town  education,  to  her  seeing  the 
world,  as  you  call  it,  that  she  owes  these  immodest 
thoughts  ;  had  her  father  confined  her  in  the  counti-y, 
as  her  uncle  did,  and  as  I  advised  him,  she  would 
have  scorned  fellows  as  much  as  I  do. 

Bel.  I  hope,  madam,  I  shall  never  give  any  of  my 
friends  reason  to  regret  my  education. 

Gra.  Yes,  madam,  I  do  regi-et  it.  I  am  sorry  I 
have  a  relation  who  has  no  more  virtue  than  to  love 
a  man.  [him. 

Bel.  My  father  commanded  me,  madam,  to  love 

Gra.  Yes,  but  your  uncle  has  commanded  you  not. 

Bel.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  obey  liim,  nor  am  I 
obliged  to  it.  I  defy  you  to  say  I  ever  gave  encou- 
ragement to  any  other ;  or  to  him  before  I  had  my 
father's  leave — his  command.  He  introduced  him 
to  me,  and  bid  me  think  of  him  as  my  husband.  I 
obeyed  with  difficulty,  till  I  discovered  such  worth, 
such  virtues  in  his  soul,  that  the  reception  which  I 
at  first  gave  him  out  of  duty,  I  afterwards  gave  him 
out  of  love.  I  placed  the  dear  image  in  my  heart ; 
and  you,  or  all  the  world,  shall  never  tear  it  thence, 
or  plant  another's  there.  [almost  cry  to  hear  her. 

Gra.  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  wretch  %  I  could 


Lucy.  I  can't  help  laughing  at  her  ;  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Gra.  Madam !  madam !  more  gravity  would  be- 
come you. 

Lucy.  More  gaiety  would  become  you,  dear  niece. 

Bel.  I  find,  aunts,  it 's  impossible  to  please  you 
both,  and  I'm  afraid  it  will  be  difficult  for  me  to 
please  either ;  for,  indeed,  lady  Gravely,  I  shall 
never  come  up  to  your  gravity  ;  nor,  I  believe,  lady 
Lucy,  to  your  gaiety. 

Lucy.  Dear  creature  !  you  will  alter  your  opinion 
when  you  have  liberty  to  go  to  plays  and  assemblies. 

Gra.  Plays !  and  assemblies !  send  her  to  church. 

Bel.  I  dare  venture  to  both.  I  shall  never  reach 
that  sublime  way  of  thinking  which  imputes  dul- 
ness  to  that  or  levity  to  this.  And  if  you  will  give 
me  leave  to  be  free,  I  think  lady  Gravely  may  go 
more  to  the  one,  and  lady  Lucy  ought  to  go  more  to 
the  other. 

SCENE  VIII.— To  them,  Servant. 

Serv.  Ladies,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  AVilding,  and 
another  gentleman,  are  below. 

Lucy.  Show  them  up. 

Gra.  I  '11  not  be  seen. 

Liccy.  Nay,  lady  Gravely. 

Gra.  I  don't  like  such  company.  Besides,  I  have 
some  business  in  my  chamber. 

SCENE   IX. — Valentine,   Wilding,   Veromil, 
Lady  Lucy,  Bellaria,  Clarissa. 

Val.  Ladies,  your  humble  servant ;  I  beg  the 
honour  of  introducing  a  friend  of  mine — lady  Lucy, 
Mrs.  Bellaria.  [  They  salute. 

Bel.  O,  Heavens!  [Aside. 

Lucy.  Was  there  much  company  in  the  Parki 

Wild.  All  the  world  but  yourselves ;  I  wonder 
you  could  resist  the  temptation  of  so  fine  a  day,  lady 
Lucy. 

Lucy.  Oh !  never  be  surprised  at  me  hut  when 
you  see  me  walking ;  for  I  am  the  most  lazy  crea- 
ture in  the  world.  I  would  not  have  walked  to  my 
coach  this  morning  to  have  been  empress  of  the 
universe.  Oh !  I  adore  the  eastern  way  of  travelling 
on  men's  shoulders :  but  walking  is  so  vulgar  an 
exercise,  I  wonder  people  of  quality  give  in  to  it. 

Val.  It  has  only  the  recommendation  of  being 
wholesome  and  innocent. 

Lucy.  Great  recommendations  truly,  to  some  an- 
tiquated prude,  some  poor-spu-ited  animal,  who  is 
proud  of  an  innocent  face,  [holders  any  harm. 

Wild.  That  is  a  face  which  never  does  the  be- 

Lucy.   Unless  it  frightens  them — lia,  ha,  ha ! 

Wild.  Some  women  are  innocent  from  their  want 
of  beauty,  as  some  men  are  from  their  want  of  courage. 

Liicy.  True.  We  should  all  be  tyrants  if  we  had 
power.  [Lucy. 

Wild.  You  will  be  too  late  for  the  auction,  lady 

Lucy.  The  other  lady  has  disappointed  us,  so  I 
shall  not  go.  But  I  have  bought  a  picture  since  I 
saw  you,  which  if  you  don't  admire  as  much  as  I  do, 
I  shall  not  admire  your  judgment,    [the  same  thing. 

Wild.  If  I  do  not  admire  it  I'll  say  I  do,  and  that's 

SCENE  X. — Valentine,  Clarissa,  Vekdimil, 
Bellaria. 

Val.  You  look  very  ill  to-day,  Clarissa. 

Cla.  You  were  not  obliged  to  tell  me  so,  methlnks. 

Val,  Freedom  in  a  husband  is 

Cla.  Impertinence — stay  till  you  have  the  title. 

Val.  A  day  will  give  it  me. 

Cla.  Perhaps  not.  This  troublesome  impertinent 
freedom  makes  me  believe  you  not  so  near  your  hap- 
piness, 

Val.  Madam  !  madam !  this  turbulency  of  temper 
makes  me  fear  I  am  too  near  my  misery. 
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Cla.  I  don't  understand  you. 

Val.  I  fear  you  are  more  difficult  to  be  understood 
than  I  am.  Stay  till  I  have  a  title  '.—He  who  mar- 
ries a  woman,  or  pays  for  an  estate,  before  he  is  ap- 
prised of  their  real  value,  will  find  it  then  too  late  to 
lament.  The  purchaser,  indeed,  may  sell  his  estate 
to  another  with  loss  ;  but  the  husband,  like  a  loaded 
ass,  must  drag  on  the  heavy  burthen  till  death  alone 
relieves  him.  [more. 

Cla.  Intolerable  insolence ! — I  '11   never   see  you 

Val.  Pardon  me,  Bellaria,  I  must  follow  her. — 
To  make  the  quarrel  irreconcilable.  {Aside. 

SCENE  XL — Veromil,  Bellaria. 
[Veromil  and  Bellaria,  tcho  had  stood  this  while- 
silent,  rush  into  one  another's  arms.] 

Ver.  My  Bellaria ! 

Bel.  Are  you — can  you  be  my  Veromil '? 

Vei\  Let  this  fond  kiss  confirm  me  to  be  Teromil, 
and  yours. 

Bel.  And  this  embrace,  which  pulls  you  to  my 
heart,  assure  you  that  I  know  I  hold  my  Veromil : 
for  none  but  him  these  arms  should  e'er  encircle. 

Ver.  My  dear,  my  tender  love  ! 

Bel.  Oh  !  tell  me  what  strange,  what  imexpected 
chance  has  brought  us  once  again  together. 

Ver.  A  chance  so  strange,  it  seems  the  direction 
of  a  providence,  which  looks  with  propitious  pleasure 
on  the  sincerity  of  our  virtuous  loves  ;  for,  had  not 
the  accidental  meeting  of  a  friend  prevented  it,  I  had 
to-morrow  gone  for  France,  whither  I  falsely  heard 
you  was  sent. 

Bel.  Did  you  never  receive  any  letter  from  me  ? 

Ver.  And  did  not  my  Bellaria  then  forget  me  1  Oh ! 
how  blessed  had  I  been  to  have  seen  a  line  from  her ! 

Bel.  Then  I  have  been  betrayed ;  for  knoAV,  my 
Veromil,  I  was  forced  from  my  macle's  house  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  in  two  days  brought  hither, 
where  I  have  been  kept  the  closest  prisoner ;  yet  I 
found  moans  to  write  to  you,  and  gave  the  letter  to 
my  maid,  with  a  ring  from  my  finger  to  enforce  her 
faithfulness  ;  and  she  has  a  thousand  times  sworn 
she  sent  it  you. 

Ver.  O  the  false  jade  '. 

Bel.  Heaven  knows  what  different  agonies  I  have 
felt !  Sometimes  I  thought  you  dead.  Nay,  once  I 
feared  you  false. 

Ver.  Oh,  my  Paradise !  no  worlds  could  have 
tempted  me  ;  for,  by  this  sweetest,  dearest  hand,  I 
»wear  there  's  not  an  atom  in  that  charming  form 
which  I  would  change  for  worlds. 

Bel.  You  know  how  willingly  1  believe  you. — 
But  hark,  if  we  are  overseen,  we  are  ruined. 

Ver.  Tell  me— O,  tell  me  what  I  shall  do. 

Bel.  I  '11  think  of  it. — Is  Valentine  your  friend  1 

Ver.  Most  nearly. 

Bel.   Then  consult  with  him,  if  you  believe  it  safe. 

Ver.  Oh,  Bellaria  !  )     \^Looking  fondly  on 

Bel.  Farewell — My  heart.     J  one  another. 

Ver.  Eternal  transports,  agonies  of  joy  delight  thy 
soul !  Excellent,  charming  creature  ! — But,  ah  \  a 
sudden  damp  chills  all  my  rising  joys  ;  for  oh  !  what 
dragons  must  be  overcome,  before  I  gather  that  de- 
licious fruit ! — I  must  impart  it  to  Valentine  ;  for  on 
his  friendship  hangs  my  sure  success. 

SCENE  XIL— A^ALENTiNE,  Veromil. 

Val.  Alone,  and  musing,  dear  Veromil !  Are  you 
thinking  on  your  lady  in  France  % 

Ver.  Valentine  ! — are  you  my  friend  ? 

Val.  If  you  doubt  it,  I  am  not. 

Ver.  It  is  in  your  power,  perhaps,  to  grant  me  my 
utmost  wish — will  you  % 

Val,  You  know  I  will. 


Ver.  Be  it  whatever — 

Val.  Humph! — Faith!  unless  it  should  be  to  go 
abroad  with  you  to-morrow  ;  for  the  same  reason 
keeps  me  at  home  that  sends  you  away — a  woman  : 
and  I  believe,  now  you  have  seen  her,  you  will  con- 
fess a  fine  one. 

Ver.  What  do  you  mean  1 

Val.  In  a  word,  that  lady  I  left  you  alone  with, 
I  dote  on  to  distraction. — You  seem  disturbed,  Ve- 
romil !  Did  I  not  know  you  already  engaged,  and 
the  constancy  of  your  temper,  her  charms  might  ex- 
cuse my  suspecting  a  sudden  conquest. 

Ver.  Be  assured  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  wealth 
or  beauty  to  change  my  passion. — And  are  you  to  be 
married  to  her  to-morrow  % 

Val.  AVould  I  were.  To  show  you  I  distrust  not 
your  friendship,  I  '11  open  my  whole  breast  to  you. 
I  had  for  almost  two  years  pursued  that  other  lady, 
and,  after  a  long  series  of  importunity,  at  last  ob- 
tained her  consent,  and  to-morrow  was  the  appointed 
day.  But  about  a  month  since,  the  lady  whom  I 
told  you  of  in  our  way  from  the  Park  came  hither  ; 
that  I  liked  her,  you'll  easily  believe;  but  by 
frequent  conversation,  the  disease  possessed  my 
whole  mind.  My  love  for  her,  and  aversion  for  my 
former  mistress,  increased  daily,  till  I  resolved  to 
break  with  the  old  and  pursue  the  new  passion. 
The  one  I  have  accomplished  in  an  irreconcilable 
quarrel  with  Clarissa.  The  fii-st  step  I  will  take 
to  the  latter,  ehall  be  by  all  means  whatsoever  to 
lessen  her  value  for  him  she  thinks  herself  engaged 
to — whom,  could  I  once  remove,  I  easily  should 
supply  his  place. 

Ver.  But  can  you  do  this  with  honour  ? 

Val.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  you  and  I  had  strange  notions 
of  that  word  when  we  used  to  read  the  moralists  at 
Oxford  ;  but  our  honour  here  is  as  different  from 
that  as  our  dress.  In  short,  it  forbids  us  to  receive 
injuries,  but  not  to  do  them.  [Christianity. 

Ver.    Fine  honour,    truly ! — Just  the   reverse  of 

Val.   Pshaw  !  thou  art  so  unfashionably  virtuous ! 

Ver.  Virtue  may  indeed  be  unfashionable  in  this 
age ;  for  ignorance  and  vice  will  always  live  together. 
And  sure  the  world  is  come  to  that  height  of  folly 
and  ignorance,  posterity  may  call  this  the  Leaden 
Age.  But  virtue  loses  not  its  worth  by  being  slighted 
by  the  world,  more  than  the  pearl,  when  the  foolish 
cock  preferred  a  barley-corn.  Virtue  is  a  diamond, 
which  when  the  world  despises,  'tis  plain  that  knaves 
and  fools  have  too  much  sway  therein. 

Val.  Ay,  virtue  and  diamonds  may  be  very  like 
one  another ;  but,  faith !  they  are  seldom  the  orna- 
ments of  the  same  person. 

Ver.  I  am  sorry  for  it. 

Val.  Well,  now  tell  me  in  what  I  can  serve  you "? 

Ver.  I  must  first  persuade  you  into  other  thoughts  ; 
but  I  hear  company.  If  you  please,  we  '11  walk  in 
the  garden. 

SCENE  XIII. — Lady  Gravely,  following  Sir 
Avarice. 

Gra.  I  teU  you  it 's  in  every  one's  mouth — the 
whole  world  says  it. 

Sir  Av.  Well,  and  what  do  I  lose  by  that?  Would 
you  have  me  part  with  my  wife,  because  the  world 
is  pleased  to  belie  her  1  I  '11  as  soon  sell  out  of  the 
stocks  the  next  report  that  is  raised  about  Gibraltar. 

Gra.  Insensible  wretch ! 

Sir  Av.  Insensible !  you  are  mistaken ;  I  haA-e 
computed  it,  and  I  find  it  cheaper  to  maintain  my 
wife  athome  than  to  allow  her  a  separate  maintenance. 
She  has  great  relations,  and  will  consequently  have 
a  great  allowance.  [your  bosom  1 

Gra.  Abandoned  I  would  you  keep  a  serpent  in 
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Sir  Av.  If  she  's  a  serpent,  it 's  more  than  I  know. 
If  you  can  prove  anything  against  her,  do  it. 

Gra.  Will  you  prosecute  it  if  I  do  1 

iSjV  Av.  ff  her  gallant  he  rich  :  but  if  he  's  poor, 
look  _\  ou,  r  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  him  ;  for 
I  have  resolved  never  to  go  to  law  with  a  beggar  or 
a  lord :  the  one  you  will  never  cast,  and  the  other 
you  will  get  nothing  by  casting. 

Gra.  You'll  get  revenge.  [for  revenge. 

Sir  Av.  I  am  too  good  a  christian  to  give  money 
Gra.  But  not  to  gis-e  up  your  conscience  for  money. 
Will  you  set  up  for  a  christian  without  honesty  *? 

Sir  Av.  I  '11  have  faith,  at  least :  and  so,  sister,  I 
believe  my  wife  honest,  and  will  believe  it  till  you 
prove  the  coiitrary. 

Gra.  Can  a  woman  be  honest  who  frequents  as- 
semblies, auctions,  plays,  and  reads  romances  1 

Sir  Av.  Very  innocently,  I  dare  swear. 

Gra.  Who  keeps  an  assembly  herself?  whose  house 
is  a  public  rendezvous  for  idle  young  fellows  1  and 
Avho  is,  I  am  afraid,  sometimes  alone  with  one  fel- 

Sir  Av.  And  very  innocently,  I  dare  aver,    [low  1 

Gra.  How !  innocently  alone  with  a  fellow ! 
Brother,  I  would  not  be  innocently  alone  with  a 
fellow  for  the  universe. 

Sir  Av.  Since  you  enrage  me,  you  yourself  have 
a  worse  character  than  my  wife. 

Gra.  Monster!  I  an  ill  character!  I,  who  have 
lived  reputably  with  two  husbands  !  [faction. 

Sir  Av.  And  buried  them  both  with  great  satis- 

Gra.  The  world  knows  how  decently  I  grieved 
for  them  both  ;  yes,  you  see  too  well  I  have  not  worn 
off  the  loss  of  the  last  to  this  day. 

Sir  Av.  Nor  will  not,  till  you  have  got  a  third, 
which  I  heartily  wish  you  had,  that  my  house  might 
be  at  ease,  and  that  my  poor  wife,  my  poor  Penelope, 
might  not  be  disturbed.  For  I  will  no  more  believe 
anything  against  her  than  I  will  believe  a  stock- 
jobber on  the  Exchange,  or  a  lawyer  in  Westminster- 
hall. 

G7-a.  The  curses  of  cuckoldom  and  credulity  at- 
tend you,  till  thy  horns  put  out  those  eyes  which 
cannot  see  them ! 

SCENE  XIV Wilding  and  Lady  Gravely. 

Wild.  So,  now  must  I  transform  myself  into  a 
shape  as  foreign  to  my  natural  one  as  ever  Proteus 
did.  [Aside.] — Hem!  hem! — Lady  Gravely,  your 
humble  servant ! 

Gra.  How  got  you  admittance  here,  sir'?  I 
thought  you  knew  that  I  receive  no  visits  from  men 
at  this  hour ! 

Wild,  As  my  visits,  madam,  are  always  innocent, 
1  presumed  your  ladyship  might  admit  me  at  a  time 
Avhen  you  deny  access  to  the  looser  of  our  sex.  I 
am,  indeed,  unfortunately,  of  that  part  of  the  species 
which  your  ladyship  disesteems ;  but  sobriety,  I 
know,  recommends  even  a  man  to  your  ladyship's 
favour.  [to  sobriety,  sir. 

Gra.  Sobriety  I  you   have,    indeed,    a  great  title 

Wild.  I  own,  indeed,  the  former  part  of  my  life 
has  been  too  freely  spent ;  but  love  has  made  me  a 
convert.  Love,  which  has  made  the  sober  often  gay, 
has  made  me  sober. 

Gra.  I  am  glad  a  good  effect  can  proceed  from  a 
bad  cause.     Who  can  she  be  who  has  wrought  this 

Wild.  Would  I  durst  tell  you  !  [miracle  1 

Gra.  What  do  you  fear  1 

Wild.  Your  anger.  [could  forgive  it. 

Gra.  Tho'  I  disapprove  of  love if  virtuous,  I 

Wild.  Then  'tis  yourself,  yourself,  madam  ;  the 
object  of  my  thoughts,  my  dreams,  my  %vishes — 

Gra.  In  love  with  me !  I  hope,  sir,  my  conduct 
has  not  given  encouragement. 


Wild.  Oh  !  do  not,  do  not  look  thus  cruel  on  me. 
Those  eyes  should  only  dart  their  lightnings  on  the 
profligate  ;  but,  when  approached  with  purity,  should 
be  all  gentle,  mild,  propitious.  I,  madam,  despise 
and  hate  the  world  as  you.   Coquets  are  my  aversion. 

Gra.  That,  indeed,  shows  your  sense. 

Wild.  Would  but  my  fate  so  far  bless  me,  that  I 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  conversing  with  a 
woman  of  your  sense,  of  communicating  my  cen- 
sures on  the  world  to  you,  and  approving  yours ! 
Nothing  can  be  harmful  that  passes  between  such 
a  pair,  [Kissing  her  hand..'\  let   what  will  proceed 

Gra.  Odious  name  !  [from  their  amours. 

Wild.  Their  virtuous  hours.  [Kissing  it  harder.] 
The  world  never  lays  any  censure  ou  their  conduct. 

Gra.  The  world  is  not  half  so  censorious  as  it 
ought  to  be  on  the  flirting  part  of  the  sex. — Really, 
I  know  very  few  who  are  not  downright  naughty. 

Wild.  Yes,  and  openly — it  is  six  times  the  crime. 
The  manner  of  doing  ill,  like  the  manner  of  doing 
well,  is  chiefly  considered — and  then  the  persons  too. 

Gra.  Tlie  giggling,  ogling,  silly,  vile  creatures ! 

Wild.  I  don  't  know  a  woman,  beside  yourself, 
one  can  converse  with.  [my  sex. 

Gra.  Truly  I  am  at  a  loss  for  conversation  among 

Wild.  Ah  !  madam,  might  one  who  has  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  a  man —  [are  so  bad. 

Gra.  Don't  call  it  a  misfortune,  since  the  women 

Wild.  Can  I  hope  1 

Gra.  'Tis  to  the  men  too  we  are  obliged  for  know- 
ing what  women  are  ;  if  they  were  secret,  all  women 
would  pass  for  virtuous. 

Wild.  Yet  I  abhor  want  of  secresy.  Had  I  been 
admitted  to  familiarities,  I  would  have  sooner  died 
than  discovered  them.  [a  manly  virtue. 

G7'a.  I  cannot  deny,   indeed,  but  that  secresy  is 

Wild.  Oh !  it  is  the  characteristic  of  a  man. 

Gra.  I  am  glad  to  see  a  young  man  of  such  charm- 

Wild.  Oh,  madam  !  [ing  principles. 

Gra.  Such  a  just  and  bad  notion  of  the  world. 

Wild.  Madam  !  madam  !  [women. 

Gra.  Such  a  thorough,  thorough   hatred  of  bad 

Wild.  Dear  madam ! 

Gra,  And  at  the  same  time  such  a  perfect,  tender, 
manly  concern  for  the  reputation  of  all  women. 

Wild.  Oh  !  eternally  careful,  madam. 

Gra,  And  to  show  you  my  approbation,  I  will 
venture  to  walk  with  you  in  the  garden  till  dinner. 
I  will  but  speak  to  a  servant  and  follow  you.  [Exit, 

Wild.  Soh!  by  what  I  can  see,  lady  Lucy,  you 
are  in  a  fair  way  to  repent  sending  me  of  this  errand. 
Make  diversion  for  you !  I  shall  make  diversion  for 
myself,  I  believe  ;  for  nothing  but  the  devil  can 
prevent  my  success,  and  I  'm  sure  it 's  not  his  busi- 
ness to  prevent  it. 

ACT  III — SCENE  I.— The  Ante-Chamber.— IjhTiY 
Lucy,  Wilding. 

Lady  Lxicy.  I  have  been  half  dead  with  impa- 
tience to  know  your  success. 

Wild.  If  ever  I  am  sent  on  such  an  errand  again — 

Lucy.  I  '11  engage  she  gave  it  you  home. 

Wild.  That  she  did,  indeed. 

Lucy.  And — and — Ha,  ha,  ha ! — How  did  she  re- 
ceive youl — Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Wild.  Why,  I  attacked  her  in  a  grave  solemn 
style.  I  put  on  as  hypocritical  a  countenance  as  a 
Jesuit  at  a  confession. 

Lucy.  And  she  received  you  like  a  nun,  I  suppose. 

Wild.  Sir  (says  she),  while  you  frequent  my  sis- 
ter's assemblies,  your  affected  sobriety  will  gain  no 
place  in    my  belief.     I  receive   no  visits   from  any 

man but   from    such   a  gay,  wild,  loose,  raking, 

dancing,  singing,  fluttering 
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Liicy.  Coxcomb  !  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Wild.  Would  you  recommend  yourself  to  me,  you 
must  leave  off  your  whole  set  of  company,  and  par- 
ticularly that  wild,  vain,  thoughtless,  flirting,  un- 
fixed, inconstant — 

Lucy.  Hold!  hold! 

Wild.  Mimicking,  sighing,  laughing 

Liu;y.  Whom  do  you  mean*? 

Wild.  She  named  nobody. 

Lucy.  No,  she  did  not  need.  I  know  whom 
she  scandalised,  and  I  '11  tell  her,  be  it  only  to  make 
mischief. 

Wild.  I  say  she  named  nobody  at  first ;  but  when 
she  found  I  did  not  know  the  pictm-e  by  her  colours, 
she  writ  your  name  at  the  bottom. 

Lucy.  My  name ! 

Wild.  'Tis  too  true. 

Lucy.  The  devil  take  you  for  telling  me  of  it ;  it 
has  discomposed  me  so — I  find  it  impossible  to  have 
any  complexion  to-day. 

Wild.  You  need  none — you  have  done  mischief 
enough  already  ;  'tis  time  to  think  of  repairing  some 
of  it.  [done. 

Lucy.  But  I  will  not  repair  any  mischief  I  have 

Wild.  That's  an  affectation  ;  you  are  better- 
natured. 

L^lcy.  Indeed,  I  am  as  cruel  as  Caligula.  I  wish 
your  whole  sex  had  but  one  pair  of  eyes,  that  I 
might  kill  them  all  with  a  frown. 

Wild.  And  one  body,  that  you  might  recover 
them  as  easily.  Come,  come,  lady  Lucy,  I  have 
been  your  fool  long  enough,  and  have  had  no  re- 
ward for  my  pains. 

L^^cy.  No  reward!  Have  I  not  spoke  to  you  in 
all  public  places'?  Have  I  not  read  your  odious 
letters'?  Have  I  not  sung  your  more  odious  songs'? 
Have  I  not  suffered  you  to  gallant  my  fan,  to  kiss 
my  lap-dog?  What  can  a  reasonable  creature  ask 
which  I  have  not  done '? 

Wild.  The  only  thing  a  reasonable  creature  would 
ask.  You  have  turned  the  tables  on  me  finely,  in- 
deed, and  made  that  my  reward  which  I  should  have 
pleaded  as  my  merit.  A  prince  would  be  finely 
served  truly,  who,  when  his  soldiers  asked  him  for 
a  reward,  was  to  tell  them  the  honour  of  serving 
him  was  one.  [with  less. 

Lit£y.  I  can  reckon  fifty  lovers  of  mine  contented 

Wild.  Rare  lovers !  A  lady  would  be  as  finely 
served  by  such  lovers  as  a  king  by  such  soldiers — 
fellows  only  fit  to  guard  a  drawing-room,  or  to  court 
in  it ;  and  of  no  more  use  in  the  real  fields  of  love 
or  war  than  an  eunuch  in  a  bed-chamber  or  a  parson 
in  a  battle. 

Lucy.  I  have  taken  a  sudden  resolution — 

Wild.  Have  a  care  of  a  bad  one  ! 

Lucy.  Never  to  see  you  more. 

Wild.  I  thank  you  for  telling  me,  however,  be- 
cause it  has  led  me  into  another  resolution. 

Lucy.  Impertinent ! 

Wild.  Never  to  leave  you  more  till  you  have 
given  me  all  the  joys  in  your  power. 

Lucy.  I  hate  you. 

Wild.  That's  barbarous,  when  you  know  my  love. 

Lucy.  Yes,  I  do  know  your  love ;  and  therefore 
I  have  used  you  like  a  spaniel,  and  will  use  you  like 
a  spaniel. 

Wild.  And  I,  like  a  spaniel,  Avill  but  fawn  the 
more,  my  angel.  YFakes  her  in  his  artns, 

SCENE  II.— To  them,  Sir  Avarice  Pedant. 

Sir  Av.  Hoity-toity!  Hey-day!  What's  here  to 
do  t — have  I  caught  you,  gentlefolks '? — I  begin  to 
see  I  am  rightly  informed.  Are  these  your  innocent 
gaieties,  madam "? 


SCENE  III.— To  them,  Sir  Harry  Wilding. 

Sir  Bar.  Where  is  the  dogl    Sirrah!  scoundrel 
where  are  you  %     I  shall  see  you  hanged,  rascal  1     I 
shall  see  you  hanged,  sirrah !     I  '11  begin  the  execu- 
tioner's work.     I  '11  chastise  you,  sirrah ! 

Wild.  Humph! 

Sir  Av.  Sir  Harry !  what  is  the  matter'? 

Sir  Bar.  The  matter !  Why,  sir,  my  boy,  my 
lawyer  that  I  told  you  of,  is  ruined  and  undone. 

Sir   Av.  How,  pray'? [Aside.]     I'm  glad    to 

hear  it,  however. 

Sir  Bar.  How !  why,  he  is  a  fop,  a  coxcomb,  and 
I  shall  see  him  hanged.  That 's  he,  sir — that 's  the 
lawyer.     T  '11  disinherit  you,  dog.  [such  a  fate. 

Wild.  Sir,  I  hope  I  have  done  nothing  to  deserve 

«S'*V  Bar.  Nothing!  Is  disappointing  my  hopes 
nothiag'?  Is  being  a  beau,  when  I  thought  you  a 
lawyer,  nothing  1 — I  'II  disinherit  you,  sirrah ! — you 
are  no  son  of  mine — you  have  proved  your  mother  a 
strumpet,  and  me  a  cuckold. 

SirAv.  Truly,  so  he  has  me  too,  I'm  afraid,  [^sjcfe. 

Lucy.  Heaven  send  us  safe  off.  [Aside. 

Sir  Bar.  You  must  know,  sir,  I  came  up  to  town 
to  marry  you  to  this  gentleman's  niece — a  fine  young 
lady  with  twenty  thousand  pound 

Lucy.  Ha!  [Aside. 

Sir  Bar.  But  you  shall  beg,  or  starve,  or  steal,  it 
is  equal  to  me.  Sir,  I  cannot  but  be  in  a  passion  ; 
he  has  injured  me  in  the  tenderest  point. 

Sir  Av.  So  he  has  me,  truly. 

Lricy.  And  me,  I  am  sure. 

Sir  Av.  In  short  I  suspect,  Sir  Harry,  that  he  has 
been  too  free  with  my  wife  ;  and  he  who  is  too  free 
with  one's  wife  may,  some  time  or  other,  rob  one  's 
house. 

Sir  Bar.  Nay,  perhaps,  he  has  begun  to  rob  al- 
ready. It's  probable  I  may  see  him  hanged  before 
I  go  out  of  town. 

Lucy.  He  has  been  too  free  indeed !  What  did 
you  ever  see  in  me,  sir,  or  in  my  conduct,  which 
could  give  you  an  ill  suspicion  of  me  1 

Wild.  So  !  I  'm  in  a  fine  way  i'  faith.  [Aside. 

Sir  Bar.  I  shall  see  him  hanged. 

Sir  Av.  He  deserves  it  truly. 

Lucy.  What  could  make  you  imagine  that  I 
was  to  be  bribed  to  so  mean,  base,  low  an  action'? 
what  could  make  you  think  I  'd  ever  sell  my  niece  1 

Sir  Av.  and  Sir  Har.  How  ! 

Lucy.  Sir  Avarice,  you  are  a  stranger  to  the  arts 
of  this  wicked  young  man :  he  has  importuned  me  a 
thousand  times,  since  Bellaria's  coming  to  town,  to 
betray  her  to  him  ;  and  just  now  he  vowed  never  to 
let  me  go  till  I  had  promised.  Had  you  not  come 
in,  Heaven  knows  whether  I  should  have  ever  got 
away  from  him. 

Wild.  Can  you  blame  the  effects  of  love,  madam  ? 
You  yourself  see  what  a  metamorphosis  it  has  caused 
in  me. — I,  who  for  six  long  years  scarce  ever  lived 
out  of  a  study,  who  knew  no  amusement,  no  diver- 
sion, but  in  books,  no  sooner  saw  the  charming  inaid 
than  reading  grew  my  bane  ;  gaiety,  dress,  everything 
that  might  charm  the  fair,  has  since   employed  my 

Sir  Bar.  What  do  I  hear  ?  [thoughts. 

Wild.  My  father  here,  Avho,  from  not  knowing  the 
cause  of  this  transformation,  has  so  severely  resented 
it,  can  testify  the  truth  of  what  I  say. 

Sir  Bar.  I  shall  see  the  rogue  a  judge ! — That  I 
can,  my  dear  boy  ;  and  will  take  care  that  thou  shalt 
not  be  forced  to  bribe  or  beg  any  one :  the  girl  shall 
be  thy  own. — Sir  Avarice,  I  ask  your  pardon  ;  and, 
madam,  I  ask  your  pardon  ;  and,  Harry,  I  ask  your 
pardon.  [creature !     [Aside. 

Wild.  Oh,  sir  !  you  make  me  blush. — Dear  witty 
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Sir  Av.  You  were  not  so  good  rfj  your  word,  at 
dinner,  Sir  Harry. 

Sir  Ear.  I  was  hunting  after  my  boy  here ;  but 
I  will  be  glad  to  be  recommended  to  the  butler 
presently. 

Sir  Av.  At  your  own  time. — Come,  my  dear :  sir 
Harry  may  have  some  privacies  for  his  son  :  I  have 
something  to  impart  to  you  too. 

SCENE  IV.— Sir  Harry  Wilding,  Young 
Wilding. 

Sir  Ear.  But  hark  you,  young  man;  what's  be- 
come of  all  your  law-books,  hey  1 

Wild.  Books,  sir !  at  my  chambers,  sir. 

Sir  Ear.  Then  they  are  invisible.  If  I  could  but 
have  seen  as  much  of  them  as  of  my  own  in  the 
country  (I  mean  the  outsides)  I  should  have  been 
satisfied. — And  pray,  sir,  how  came  you  by  this  letter  1 

Wild.  Damnation!  [Aside. 

Sir  Ear.  Why  don 't  you  answer  '? 

Wild.  That  letter,  sir? 

Sir  Ear.  Yes,  sir,  that  letter,  sir  I 

Wild.  That  letter,  sir  ? 

Sir  Ear.  Yes,  sir. 

Wild.  I  don  't  know  what  it  is,  sir,  I  never  read  it. 

Sir  Ear.  You  are  too  great  a  man  to  read  your 
own  letters,  I  suppose.  You  keep  a  secretary,  I 
hoj^e.  I  have  paid  off  your  secretary,  I  assure  you. 
But  I  presume — a — you  can  read  it.  You  are  not 
a  perfect  beau,  I  hope.  [done.     [Aside. 

Wild.  What  shall  I   do  1   I   am  ruined    and    un- 

Sir  Ear.  Or  shall  I  read  it  for  you  1  [7-eads  it.]  I 
found  this  in  your  chamber,  sir,  in  your  strong  box. 
Your  effects  were  all  paper,  sir.  Are  not  you  a  fine 
gentleman  ?    Oh  !  Harry !  Harx-y  !  that  ever  I  should 

find  such  a  letter  as  this,   directed  to ha !  to 

Capt.  Belvil. 

Wild.  'Sdeath !  how  came  I  not  to  recollect  that 
sooner  1  [Aside.] — To  Capt.  Belvil ! — I  seethe  whole 

Sir  Ear.  What  mistake  ■?  [mistake. 

Wild.  You  have  been  at  another  gentleman's 
chambers.  [placed  you. 

Sir  Ear.    Sir,  I  was  at  those  chambers  where  I 

Wild.  Ah,  sir!  there's  the  mistake.  I  changed 
them  about  a  fortnight  ago  ;  they  were  so  noisy  they 
discomposed  me  in  my  study.  I  should  have  sent 
you  word  of  it  in  my  next  letter,     [errors,  I  'm  sure. 

Sir  Ear.  How !  I  have  committed  a  fine  set  of 

Wild.  What  liave  you  done,  sir "? 

Sir  Ear.  Broke  open  a  few  locks,  that 's  all — I 
may  be  hanged  myself  now  before  I  go  into  the 
country.  [man  to  deal  with. 

Wild.    Forbid   it you   have    a   most   litigious 

Sir  Ear.  I  must  make  it  up  in  the  best  manner  I 
can.  You  must  assist  me  with  law.  But  come,  we 
will  lose  no  time  with  our  heiress.  Besides,  I  long 
to  see  your  chambers  and  your  books.  I  am  resolved 
I  '11  find  some  time  this  afternoon.  I  '11  first  obey 
a  certain  call  that  I  find  within  me,  and  then  wash 
my  face  and  hands,  and  get  my  wig  powdered,  that 
I  may  be  fit  to  wait  on  the  young  lady  :  so  don  't  be 
out  of  the  way. 

Wild.  This  is  a  miraculous  escape!  or  rather  a 
short  reprieve  :  for  how  to  carry  on  the  deceit  I 
don't  know.  I  'U  e'en  go  and  advise  with  trusty 
Pincet ;  for  I  believe  he  is  (as  well  as  several  of  my 
brother  Templars'  servants)  a  better  lawyer  than 
his  master. 

SCENE  v.— Sir  Avarice,  Lady  Lucy,  Bellaria, 
Young  Pedant. 

Sir  Av.  Be  not  angry  with  me,  Bellaria,  I  get 
nothing  by  this  match  ;  and  when  I  get  nothing  by 
an  affair,  it  is  very  hard  I  should  be  blamed  for  it. 


Bel.  I  know  not  whom  to  be  angry  with, 

Lucy.  Look  you,  Bellaria,  I  am  heartily  sorry  for 
your  misfortune  ;  because  I  know  nothing  so  incon- 
venient as  being  married  to  a  very  gay  man.  Mr. 
Wilding  may  be  a  diverting  lover,  but  he  is  not  fit 
for  a  husband.  [madam. 

Bel.  I  cannot  distinguish   between  those  names, 

Lucy.  Don 't  affect  the  prude,  dear  Bellaria. — You 
see  yourself  reduced  to  a  necessity  of  marrying,  and 
I  know  but  one  way  in  the  world  to  avoid  the  match 
proposed — and  that  too,  by  Sir  Avarice's  leave. 

Sir  Av.  Anything  in  my  power.  I  confess  I  do 
not  approve  of  the  young  man. 

Liwy.  Then  let  us  leave  the  lovers  together.  If 
you  can  agree,  Bellaria,  to  prefer  a  sober  young  man 
who  loves  you,  to  a  wild  fellow  who  values  you  no 
more  than  a  thousand  others,  you  may  escape  what 
you  so  much  dread. 

Sir  Av.  Well,  well,  you  see  my  excessive  fondness, 
niece.     I  sacrifice  my  reputation  to  your  happiness, 

SCENE  VI. — Bellaria,  Young  Pedant 

Bel.  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  your  concern  for 

me [A  long  silence  here.]     So,  cousin,  you  hear 

what  my  aunt  says ;  you  are  in  love  with  me,  it  seems. 

Young  P.  No,  truly,  I  can't    profess  that  I  am. 
Matrimony  is  a  subject  I  have  very  little  revolved 
in  my  thoughts  :  but  obedience  to  a  parent  is  most 
1  undoubtedly  due. 

1  Bel.  Obedience  to  a  parent,  cousin ! 
I  Young  P.  Nay,  nay,  I  shall  not  require  anything 
I  to  be  given  which  admits  of  a  dispute — or  which 
I  (as  Mr.  Locke  very  well  observes)  does  not  receive 
j  our  assent  as  soon  as  the  proposition  is  known  and 
I  understood.     Let  us  introduce  then  this  syllogism  : 

Whatever  the  law  of  nature  enjoins  is  indispensa- 
bly just:  [parent: 

But    the   law    of  nature    enjoins   obedience  to  a 

Ergo,  Obedience  to  a  parent  is  indispensably  just. 

Bel.  Nay,  but  what  have  we  to  do  with  the  law 
of  nature  % 

Young  P.  O,  if  you  require  farther the  divine 

law  confirms  the  law  of  nature.  I  shall  proceed  to 
show  that  it  is  approved  by  profane  writers  also  ; 
translating  them,  as  they  occur,  for  your  more  imme- 
diate comprehension. 

Bel.  I  '11  leave  you  to  your  meditations. 
SCENE  VII. — Young  Pedant  alone. 

Young  P.  Venus  says  to  ^Eneas,  in  Virgil,  "Fear 
not  the  commands  of  a  parent ;  nor  refuse  to  obey 
her  precepts."  What  says  Polynices  to  Jocasta,  in 
Euripides  %  "  Whatever  you  will,  O  my  mother,  shall 
also  be  grateful  to  me."  The  sons  of  Metellus,  as 
recorded  by  Alexander,  are  a  great  instance— Plautus, 
in  Sticho— "  Whatever  our  parents  command  we 
are  obliged  to  perform."  Why  are  Cleobis  and 
Biton  preferred  by  Solon  in  Herodotus'?  why,  for 
their  piety  to  their  mother.  What  an  instance  have 
we  in  the  second  son  of  Artaxerxes — 
SCENE  VIII. —  To  him,  Valentine,  Veromil. 

Vol.   So,  cousin  Pedant,  what,  arguing  with  your- 

Young  P.  What!  is  she  gonel  [selfl 

Val.  Whol 

Young  P.  The  lady :  Bellaria,  I  think  they  call 
her.  The  women  of  this  age  are  profoundly  wicked ! 
I  Avas  proving  to  her  the  necessity  of  obeying  a  pa- 
rent, and  she  would  not  stay  to  hear  it. 

Val.  Oh !  yovi  must  not  entertain  ladies  with 
those  subjects. 

Young  P.  I  should  rejoice  egregiously  not  to  be 
obliged  to  entertain  them  at  all,  I  have  a  very  hard 
fate  that  I  cannot  be  permitted  to  pursue  my  studies, 
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but  must  be  summoned  up  hither  to  be  married.  I 
have  money  enough  to  buy  books  and  the  necessa- 
ries of  life?  why  should  I  marry  then? — Because  my 
■wife  is  rich.  Why,  if  it  be  granted  that  I  have 
enough,  the  conclusion  will  be  that  I  do  not  want 

Ver.  Here's  news  for  you,  Valentine.  [more. 

Val.  The  villany  of  my  uncle  gives  me  more  sur- 
prise than  I  have  apprehension  from  his  son. 

Ver.  Surprised  at  villany  now-a-days!  No,  Va- 
lentine, be  surprised  when  you  see  a  man  honest ; 
when  you  find  that  man  whom  gold  will  not  trans- 
form into  a  knave,  I  will  believe  it  possible  you  may 
find  that  stone  which  will  change  evei-ything  into  gold. 

SCENE  IX.— To  them,  "Wilding. 

Wild.  Wish  me  joy,  wish  me  joy,  my  friends  !   [joy. 

Ver.  AVe  should  rather  ask  the  occasion  of  your 

Wild.  The  usual  occasion,  marriage.  I  don't 
know  but  I  may  be  married  to-morrow.  But,  per- 
haps, you  '11  think,  from  what  I  said  to-day,  I 
should  have  rather  begged  your  pity  than  your  con- 
gratulation. [But  who  is  she? 

J'er.  Your  wife  may,  perhaps,   want  that   most. 

Wild.  She  is — she  is — Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Val.  One  thou  art  ashamed  to  name,  I  believe. 

Wild.  She  is  a  very  great  friend  of  a  friend  of 
yours.     She  is  even  Bellaria! 

Val.   Bellaria? 

Ver.  Confusion!  [Aside. 

Wild.  My  father  is  ai-rived  on  that  purpose.  The 
matter  is  agreed  with  the  guardian  in  the  country, 
who  is  himself  coming  to  town.  This  haste,  it 
seems,  is  lest  she  should  be  discovered  by  a  lover  in 
the  country.  But  you  don't  wish  me  joy,  methinks. 

Val.  Because  I  believe  you  won't  have  her. 

Wild.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  If  I  have  her  not — if  I  don't 
win  her,  wed  her,  love  her,  and  grow  weary  of  her 
in  a  month,  may  I  be  reduced  to  that  last  extremity, 
to  live  by  the  charity  of  superannuated  widows  of 
the  town,  and  either  go  to  bed  with  an  old  woman 
or  without  a  supper. 

Val.  A  very  modest  declaration!  and  may  you 
thrive  according  to  your  merits.  But  I  must  leave 
you  on  some  business — Veromil. 

SCENE  X.— Wilding,  Young  Pedant. 

Wild.  So  cold !  'Sdeath  !  this  fellow  's  in  love 
with  matrimony  itself,  and  jealous  of  any  others 
sharing  in  it.  [Wilding. 

Young  P.  Sir,  if  I  recollect  your  face,  your  name  is 

Wild.   Ha  !  Mr.  Pedant,  your  very  humble  servant. 

Young  P.  I  hear,  sir,  you  are  about  to  consummate 
with  a  young  lady  here.  I  assure  you  none  will  so 
sensibly  rejoice  in  your  fortune  as  myself. 

Wild.   Dear  sir  ! 

Young  P.  For  your  preferment  will  be  my  deli- 
verance, and  the  occasion  of  restoring  me  to  my  stu- 

Wild.   Oh,  sir  !  [dies. 

Young  P.  For  books  are,  in  my  eye,  as  much  pre- 
ferable to  women  as  the  Greek  language  is  to  the 
French. 

Wild.  You  say  true  ;  and  women  are  as  much 
more  difficult  to  be  understood. 

Young  P.  Ay,  sir;  and  when  you  have  studied 
them  your  whole  life,  you  may  justly  say  of  them 
what  a  certain  philosopher  romanced  of  learning — 
"  That  you  know  nothing  at  all." 

Wild.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  great  uneasiness  to 
you  to  be  absent  from  your  books. 

Young  P.  Yet,  sir,  do  not  imagine  me  totally  ab- 
sent :  I  have  the  benefit  of  a  friend's  chambers  in 
the  Temple,  one  formerly  my  chum,  now  out  of 
town,  who  has  no  very  bad  collection,  and  con- 
descends to  permit  me  the  use  of  his  rooms. 


Wild.  You  just  now  told  me  you  rejoiced  in  my 

Young  P.   I  remember.  [fortune. 

Wild.  It  is  then  in  your  power  to  promote  it  infi- 
nitely by  lending  me  your  chambers  this  afternoon. 

Young  P.  Sir,  you  may  depend  upon  my  doing — 
quantum  in  me,  to  serve  you.  How  will  they  be 
instrumental?  [I  hear  company. 

Wild.  If  you  will  walk  with  me  I  '11  tell  you,  for 

SCENE    XI. — Clarissa,   followed   by    Bellaria, 
Valentine,  Veromil. 

Cla.  Nothing  shall  prevail  with  me  :  I  detest  his 
sight ;  the  appearance  of  ghosts  or  fiends  can  bring 
no  greater  horror,  nor  more  would  I  avoid  them. 

Val.  You  see,  Bellaria,  how  happy  I  should  have 
been  in  a  wife. 

Bel.  This  is  only  affectation  ;  you  must  not  part 
so.  Follow  her,  Mr.  Valentine  ;  she  can  fly  no  far- 
ther than  that  chamber.  Nay,  I  vow  you  shall.  The 
little  quarrels  of  lovers  are  only  throwing  water  on 
the  flames,  Avhich  quells  them  for  a  while,  then 
makes  them  burn  the  brighter. 

Val.  But  when  you  throw  on  too  great  a  quan- 
tity, the  flames  may  be  extinguished. 

Bel.  Nay,  this  is  barbarous :  you  must  and  shall 
follow  her  and  appease  her. 

Val.  Since  you  command,  madam It  shall  be 

my  own  fault,  if  this  be  not  the  last  visit.        [Aside. 

SCENE  XII.— Veromil,  Bellaria. 

Ver.  [Looking  on  Bellaria,  and  spealing  as  to 
himself.^  Can  deceit  take  root  in  such  a  soil? — 
No,  I  '11  sooner  disbelieve  my  friend. — She  can't 
be  false  ;  heaven  never  would  have  stamped  its 
image  on  so  base  a  coin.  The  eyes  which  have  be- 
held that  face  will  never  believe  themselves  against 
her — so  lively  is  innocence  writ  there — can  false- 
hood then 

Bel.  What  means  my  love  1 

Ver.  I  know  not  what  I  mean. 

Bel,  Named  you  not  falsehood? 

Ver.  Ha !  do  you  start  at  that  sound  ?  A  guilty 
conscience  starts  when  it  is  upbraided — the  name  of 
a  crime  has  magic  in  it  to  the  guilty  ear. 

Bel.  I  am  confounded  ! 

Ver.  So  am  I,  Bellaria ! 

Bel.  Oh !  tell  me  what  it  is  that  afflicts  you.  I 
will  relieve  yoiu-  pain. 

Ver.  Have  you  the  power  then  of  that  fabled 
spear  ?    can  you  as  easily  cure  as  give  a  wound  ? 

Bel.  [Siniling.]  If  I  have  given  you  the  wound,  I 
will  have  the  charity  to  cure  it. 

J'cr.  Your  charity  is  extensive,  madam ;  you 
would  do  the  same  to  more — to  Valentine.  But 
Oh !  you  cannot  wound  him  as  you  have  wounded 
me  ;  his  heart  is  better  fortified  ;  one  of  those  Avhom 
love  may  make  a  scar  in  for  a  while,  which  time 
will  soon  wear  ofi".  You  have  pierced  my  soul, 
Bellaria. 

Bel.  It  never  felt  a  pain  like  that  torments  me 
now  ;  tell  me,  be  generous,  and  tell  me  all  your 
griefs. 

Ver.  What  can  they  be  but  that  Bellaria  's  false  1 
false  with  my  friend  ;  she  triumphs  in  her  falsehood, 
and  bids  me  make  a  confidant  of  my  happier  rival. 

Bel.   Do  I  hear  this,  and  live  ! 

Ver.  Wonder  rather  that  I  have  lived  to  tell  it. 
Live  !  I  do  not !  my  life  was  wrapped  in  you,  in 
you,  my  only  love,  whom  youth  or  beauty,  wit  or 
wealth,  could  never  chase  away  from  my  bosom  ; 
whom,  through  a  tedious  three  years'  absence, 
amidst  the  splendour  of  foreign  courts,  my  constant 
breast    still  cherished  as    its   guardian  angel;    for 
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whom  I  've  sighed,  I  've  wept  more  than  becomes  a 
man  to  boast  of. 

Bel.  I  shall  not  boast  what  I  have  done  for  you  ; 
yet  this ;  I  would  not  have  accused  you  without  a 
cause. 

Ver.  A  cause  !  demonstration  is  one. 

Bel.  Demonstration! 

Ver.  Ay,  madam !  the  words  of  such  a  friend  are 
little  less  :  he  told  me  that  you  knew  of  his  passion, 
and  had  not  discouraged  it.  [heaven,  he  wronged  me. 

Bel.   By  all  that's  virtuous — by  all  the    powers  of 

Ver.  Whom  shall  I  believe  'I 

Bel.  Your  friend — a  woman's  testimony  bears  no 
proportion  with  a  man's. 

Ver.  By  heaven  it  should  not. 

Bel.  Still  maintain  the  imjust  superiority ;  al- 
low no  virtue,  no  merit  to  us  ;  make  us,  as  you  do, 
your  slaves.  Inconstancy,  which  damns  a  woman, 
is  no  crime  in  man.  The  practised  libertine  who 
seduces  poor,  unskilful,  thoughtless  virgins  is  ap- 
plauded, while  they  must  suffer  endless  infamy  and 
shame.  Well  have  ye  revenged  the  sin  of  Eve  upon 
us  ;  for  man  has  since  supplied  the  serpent's  place, 
and  scandalously  lurks  to  cause  our  ruin :  for  what 
but  such  an  infernal  spirit  could  inspire  a  villain  to 
abuse  my  innocence  to  you^ 

Ver.  Could  he  be  such  a  villain  1 

Bel.  Do,  believe  him,  ungrateful  as  thou  art  ;  but 
oh  !  remember  this,  you  '11  find  too  late  how  much 
you  've  wronged  me,  and  curse  that  credulous  ear 
which  separates  us  for  ever. 

[As  she  is  going,  he  catches  hold  of  her. 

Ver.  Oh  stay!  \Looking  fondly  at  her.]  By  hea- 
vens thou  canst  not  be  false. 

Bel.  Be  not  too  sure  of  anything ;  I  was  too  sure 
you  never  could  have  thought  me  so. 

Ver.  Oh !  did  you  know  the  torments  of  my  mind, 
you  'd  pity,  not  upbraid  me. 

Bel.  Witness  heaven  I  do  pity  you  ;  and  while 
I  am  racked  with  torments  of  my  o\vn,  I  feel  yours 
too. 

Ver.  Oh !  thou  art  all  angel :  would  I  had  had 
no  ears,  or  he  no  tongue,  or  that  1  had  lost  my  own, 
ere  I  had  said — I  believe,  I  know  thee  innocent ; 
thy  mind  is  white  as  purest  snow.  But  oh  !  that 
cursed  suspicion  has  blackened  mine  I  never  shall 
forgive  it  to  myself. 

Bel.  For  my  sake,  ease  the  tempests  of  your 
mind.     I  '11  never  think  on  't  more. 

Ver.  When  I  deserve  it,  do.  Surely  thou  art 
more  than  woman.  How  dearly  mightest  thou 
have  revenged  my  unjust  accusation,  by  keeping  me 
a  few  moments  in  the  horror  of  having  offended  thee, 
or  doubt  of  thy  pardon. 

Bel.  Unkindly  you  think  me  capable  of  such  a 
behaviour.     No,  Veromil,  I  know   the  sincerity  of 

your  love and  would  not   give   you  an   uneasy 

hour,  to  gain  more  worlds  than  you  deserve. 

Ver.  Hear  her,  ye  wanton  fools,  who  sacrifice 
your  own  and  lover's  happiness  to  fantastic  triumphs 
and  an  ill-judging  world.  O,  may'st  thou  be  the 
pattern  of  thy  sex ;  till  women,  learning  by  thy 
bright  example,  wipe  off  the  scandals  Avhich  are 
thrown  upon  them !  O,  let  me  press  thee  to  my 
heart  for  ever. 

Still  searching  out  new  beauties  in  thy  mind, 

A  perfect  woman  till  I  prove,  design'd 

By  heaven,  its  greatest  blessing  on  mankind. 

ACT  IV.     SCENE  I.— AVilding,  Pincet. 

Wild.  You  have  your  part  perfect"? 

Pin.  As  my  catechism,  sir ;  and  I  '11  engage, 
that  I  act  it  to  your  satisfaction,  If  I  am  not  re- 
venged on  those  blows  of  yours,   old  gentleman 


if  I  don't  make  your  heart  bleed,  may  you  fetch  the 
last  drop  out  of  mine! 

Wild.  Fetch  but  the  money  out  of  his  pocket — 

Pin.  That's    my  intention the  way   to  moBt 

men's  hearts  is  through  their  pockets. 

Wild.  But  do  you  think  he  will  not  discover  you 
when  you  are  disguised  in  the  gown  ■? 

Pm.  Oh,  sir !  you  need  not  fear  tliat  ;  a  gown 
will  hide  a  rogue  at  any  time. 

Wild.  Away,  then ;  for  should  the  old  gentleman 
see  us  together,  we  are  ruined — My  affairs  in  tliis 
house  are  in  a  very  good  situation.  Here  are  four 
ladies  in  it,  and  I  am  in  a  fair  way  of  being  happy 
with  three  of  them.  Agad,  I  begin  to  wish  myself 
fairly  off  with  my  two  aunts ;  for  I  think  a  modest 
and  reasonable  man  can  desire  no  more  than  one 
woman  out  of  a  family.  But  I  have  gone  too  far 
to  make  an  honourable  retreat ;  for  women  act  in 
love  as  hei'oes  do  in  war — their  passions  are  not  pre- 
sently raised  for  the  combat ;  but,  when  once  up, 
there  's  no  getting  off  without  fighting.  Here  comes 
one.     Humph  !  [Stands  with  his  arms  across. 

SCENE  II.— Lady  Gravely,  Wilding. 

Gra.  Are  you  meditating,  Mr.  Wilding  1  * 

Wild.  Lady  Gravely,  I  ask  a  thousand  pardons. 

Gra.  Oh  !  you  can't  recommend  yourself  to  me 
more  ;  I  love  to  see  young  men  thoughtful.  And 
really,  young  men  now-a-days  seem  to  be  ashamed 
to  think. 

Wild.  They  ought  to  be  so  !  for  the  only  excuse 
to  their  actions  is  a  supposition  that  they  do  not. 

Gra.  That 's  very  justly  said.  I  find  you  and  I 
sympathise  in  opinion. 

Wild.  Their  dress,  however,  would  persuade  one 
otherwise.  The  care  and  art  employed  in  that  seem 
the  effects  of  thought 

Gra.  In  milliners  and  valets  des  chambres. 

Wild.  I  wonder  how  they  recommend  themselves 
to  so  many  fine  ladies. 

Gra.  You  mistake.  There  are  half  a  dozen  green- 
sickness girls,  Avho  long  for  beaux,  and  chalk,  and 
those  things  ;  but  they  are  equally  despised  by  know- 
ing women.  For  my  part,  I  think  them  pardonable 
no  longer  than  a  doll. 

Wild.  And  of  no  more  use.  Like,  that  too,  they 
rise  in  value  as  they  are  richer  dressed. 

Gra.  They  are  my  aversion. 

Wild.  That,  I  fear,  our  whole  sex  is. 

Gra.  That 's  too  generally  spoken — I  can't  say 
all.  I  have  found  two  exceptions  already — and  I 
don't  know  but  I  have  seen  a  third. 

Wild.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Gra.  You  can't  guess  how  excessively  some  things 
you  have  said  have  succeeded  in  my  favour. 

Wild,     O,  my  happiness  ! 

Gra.  So  much,  that  I  shall  do  for  you — what,  I 
vow,  I  never  did  to  any  but  my  husbands. 

Wild.  Soh!  [Anide. 

Gra.  Yet  I  fear  I  shall  riot  prevail  on  you. 

Wild.  O,  my  angel !  I  vow  by  this  soft  hand  I  '11 
instantly  obey.  [more  of  Bellaria. 

Gra.  Then  I  will  give  you  my  advice.     Think  no 

Wild.  Humph! 

Gra.  What  can  she  have  to  tempt  you  ? 

Wild.   She  is  really  handsome. 

G7-a.  Her  face,  indeed,  looks  pretty  well ;  but  she 
paints.  Then  for  her  shape  :  she  bolsters  her  stays. 
Then  I  '11  tell  you  two  particular  deformities — she 
has  a  rotten  tooth  in  the  left  side  of  her  upper  jaw, 
and  crooked  legs. 

Wild.  Still,  madam,  there  is  one  pleasure  which 
recompenses  all — my  marrying  your  niece  will  en- 
title me  to  your  conversation. 
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Gra.  So  for  from  that— if  you  marry  her,  I'll 
never  see  you  more. 

Wild.  What  reason  can  you  have  \ 

Gra.  A  thousand — the  world  might  suspect  our 
famiUarity.  How  must  my  reputation  then  suffer ! 
O,  I  would  not  for  worlds  even  now  be  thought— 
but  now  a  thousand  excuses  might  be  made.  There  's 
no  consanguinity  in  the  case  ;  the  naughtiness  of 
others  ;  an  agreeable  young  man  !  passion  of  love  ! 

Wild.  Oh,  my  saint! — [He  takes  her  by  the  hand, 
and  durinff  the  rest  of  the  scene  is  hauling  her  to  the 
door.] 

Gra.  Though  I  would  not  now — yet — if  I  did — 
my  reputation  would  suffer  in  so  small  a  degree — 
now-a-days  scarce  at  all.     And  if  you  were  secret — 

Wild.  No  torments  should  extort  it  from  me. 

Gra.  I  should  have  only  my  own  conscience  to 
satisfy.  And  though  no  conscience  is  more  tender, 
yet,  temptations  allowed  for — 

Sir  liar.  \ioithout.\  Harry!  Harry!  Where's 
Harry  ? 

Gra.  I  faint,  I  die,  I  am  undone !  run,  run  into 
that  chamber,  and  fasten  the  door  on  the  inside  :  I  '11 
knock  when  you  may  come  out. 

SCENE  in. — Sir  Harry  Wilding,  Lady  Gravely. 

Sir  Har.  Have  you  seen  ray  son,  madam  1 

Gra.  Not  since  dinner,  sir  Harry. 

Sir  Har.  What  can  become  of  him !  I  have  been 
beating  about  this  half-hour.  I  have  unkennelled  a 
fox  in  less  time. 

Gra.  Sir  Harry,  you  may  thank  your  stars  that 
conducted  you  to  me  ;  for  perhaps  it  is  in  my  power 
to  save  your  son  from  ruin  ! 

Sir  Har.  How,  madam ! 

G)-a.  I  fear  he  is  about  marrying  a  woman  who 
will  make  him  miserable. 

Sir  Har.  No,  no,  madam ;  I  have  taken  care  to 
prepare  such  a  match  as  shall  make  him  happy. 

Gra.  Perhaps  you  are  mistaken.  I  speak  against 
my  relation  ;  but  honour  obliges  it.  In  short,  sir 
Harry,  my  niece  has  not  those  principles  which  can 
make  a  good  wife. 

Sir  Har.  I  ask  your  pardon,  madam,  she  has 
twenty  thousand  pounds — very  good   principles,    I 

Gra.  She  is  a  wild,  flirting,  giddy  jilt.  [think. 

Sir  Har.  Is  that  alH  [be. 

Gra,  I  am  afraid  she  is  no  better  than  she  should 

Sir  Har.  I  don't  expect  it. 

Gra.  Her  reputation  has  a  flaw — a  flaw  as  wide 
in  it —  [madam. 

Sir  Har.  She  has  money  enough  to   stop   it  up, 

Gra.  Would  you  marry  your  son  to  a  woman  who 
has  a  flaw  in  her  reputation"? 

Sir  Har.  If  she  had  as  many  as  she  has  pounds, 
and  if  I  were  to  receive  a  pound  for  every  flaw,  the 
more  she  had  the  better.  [Exit. 

Gra.  AVhat  shall  I  do "?  If  he  marries  her,  I  lose 
him  for  ever.     I  am  distracted. 

SCENE  IV. — Lady  Lucy,  Lady  Gravely,  Young 
Pedant. 

Lucy.  You  seem  discomposed,  sister  ;  what 's  the 
matter  % 

Gra.  I  suppose  you  are  in  the  plot  too 

Lucy.  What  plot  % 

Gra.  To  sell  my  niece — -to  give  her  up  to  a  wild, 
raking,  extravagant  young  fellow — to  Wilding. 

Lucy.  Indeed  you  wrong  me.  I  came  this  mo- 
ment to  consult  with  you  how  to  prevent  it.  Not 
that  I  imagine  Wilding  what  you  call  him,  nor  that 
Bellaria  would  be  unhappy  with  him  ;  but  I  have 
another's  happiness  in  my  view. 

Gra.  Distraction!  she's  in  love  with  him  her- 
self. [Aside. 


Lucy.  Now,  my  dear,  if  you  may  be  trusted  with 
a  secret. 

Gi-a.  Any  secret  is  safe  with  me — that  is  not  con- 
trary to  virtue  and  honour. 

Lucy.  Nay,  but  1  am  afraid  that  you  refine  too 
much  on  those  words. 

Gra.  Refine,  madam  !  I  believe  to  censure  your 
conduct  needs  no  refinement.  I  see  very  well  what 
your  drift  is — I  know  what  you  would  say. 

Young  P.  Hold,  aunt.  That  you  can  know  what 
my  mother  is  going  to  say  is  denied ;  for  to  know 
one's  thoughts  before  that  knowledge  is  conveyed 
by  words  implies  a  supernatural  insight  into  the 
mind.  It  will  be  proper,  thei-efore,  to  prove  you 
have  that  insight,  befoi-e  any  assent  to  your  propo- 
sition can  be  required. 

Gra.  Fool!  coxcomb!  pedant!  You  should  be 
sent  to  an  academy  to  learn  men  before  you  converse 
with  them,  or  else  be  confined  to  a  tub,  as  one  of 
your  philosophers  were,  till  you  had  learnt  enough 
to  know  you  are  a  fool. 

Young  P.  Aunt,  I  wish  a  female  relation  of  mine 
was  sliut  up  till   any  one  thought  her  wise  beside 

herself. Shut  up  in  a  tub !     I  agree,  so    that   no 

women  trouble  me.  I  had  rather  live  in  a  tub  by 
myself  than  in  a  palace  with  a  woman.  You  see, 
madam,  what  an  encouragement  I  have  to  marry. 
What  a  task  must  I  undertake  to  marry  a  girl,  when 
my  aunt,  who  has  had  two  husbands,  is  not  half 
tamed !  Get  me  such  a  wife  as  Andromache  was, 
and  I  '11  marry  ;  but  for  your  fine  ladies,  as  you  term 
them,  I  would  as  soon  put  on  a  laced  coat,  for  they 
are  both  alike  :  your  fine  coat  is  only  admired  when 
new,  no  more  is  your  fine  lady — your  fine  coat  is 
most  commonly  the  projjerty  of  a  fool,  so  is  your 
fine  lady — your  fine  coat  is  to  be  bought,  so  is  your 
fine  lady.  I  despise  them  both  to  an  excessive 
degree. 

Lucy.  Leave  us,  sir,  till  you  learn  more  manners. 

Young  P.  I  obey  willingly. 
SCENE  V. — Lady  Lucy,  Lady  Gravely. 

Lucy.  A  pedant  is  a  most  intolerable  wretch : 
I'm  afraid  she'll  never  endure  him. 

Gra.  Who  endure  him '? 

Lucy.  That  is  my  secret. Sir  Avarice  sent  for 

this  wretch  to  town,  in  order  to  match  him  to  Bel- 
laria. I  was  afraid  to  trust  you  with  it,  because  of 
your  nice  principles. 

Gra.  Indeed,  I  do  not  approve  of  any  clandestine 
affiiir ;  but,  since  it  is  the  lesser  evil  of  the  two,  it  is 
to  be  preferred  ;  for  nothing  can  equal  the  misery  of 
marrying  a  rake.  O  !  the  vast  happiness  of  a  life  of 
vapours  with  such  a  husband. 

Lucy.  I  am  a  little  in  the  vapours  at  this  present : 
I  wish,  my  dear,  you  would  give  me  a  spoonful  of 
your  ratatia. 

Gra.  Was  ever  anything  so  unfortunate ! — It  is  in 
the  closet  of  my  chamber,  and  I  have  lost  the  key. 

Lucy,   One  of  mine  will  open  it, 

Gra.  Besides,  now  I  think  on  't — I  threw  down 
the  bottle  yesterday  and  broke  it.  [morning. 

Lucy.  You  have   more  ;  for    I    drank   some    this 

Gra.  Did  you  so  1  then,  I  assure  you,  you  shall 
taste  no  more  this  day ;  I  '11  have  some  regard  for 
your  health,  if  you  have  none. 

Lucy.  Nay,  I  will  have  one  drop. 

Gra.   Indeed  you  shan  't. 

Lucy.  Indeed  I  will.     [  They  struggle,  Lady  Lucy 
gets  to  the  door  and  pushes  it. 
SCENE  VT.— Tb  them.  Wilding /;-o»i  the  closet. 

Lucy.  If  this  be  your  ratafia,  you  may  keep  it  all 
to  yourself:  the  very  sight  of  it  has  cured  me.  Ha, 
ha,  ha! 

Gra.  Bir,  if  I  may  expect  truth  from    uch  as  you, 
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confess  by  what  art,  and  with  what  design,  you  con- 
veyed yourself  into  my  chamber. 

Lucy.  Confess,  sir,  by  what  art  did  you  open  the 
door  when  the  key  was  lostl  [rob  me. 

Gra.  I  cannot  suspect  a  gentleman  of  a  design  to 

Lucy.  Only,  like  a  gentleman,  of  what  you  would 
not  be  a  bit  the  poorer  for  losing. 

Gra.  Speak,  sir;  how  got  you  there  1  what  was 
your  design  1 

Lucy.  He  is  dumb. 

Gra.  He  is  inventing  a  lie,  I  suppose. 

Lucy.  He  is  bringing  forth  truth,  I  believe :  it 
comes  so  difficultly  from  him. 

Wild.  If  I  am  not  revenged  on  you,  madam ! 
— Look  ye,  ladies,  since  our  design  is  prevented,  I 
don't  know  why  it  should  be  kept  a  secret;  so,  lady 
Lucy,  you  have  my  leave  to  tell  it. 

Lucy.  I  tell ! 

Gra.  Oh!  the  creature!  is  she  in  the  plot'?  O 
virtue,  virtue !  whither  art  thou  flown  1  O  the  mon- 
strous impiety  of  the  age  ! 

Wild.  Nay,  there  was  no  such  impiety  in  the  case 
neither  ;  so  tell,  lady  Lucy. 

Lucy.   Surprising ! 

Gra.  Oh  !  the  confidence  of  guilt ! 

Wild.  Come,  come,  discover'  all :  tell  her  ladyship 
the  whole  design  of  your  putting  me  in  her  chamber. 
But  you  will  own  you  have  lost  the  wager. 

Lucy.  Impudence  beyond  belief! 

Gi-a.  Tell  me,  sir — I  beseech  you,  tell  me. 

Wild.  Only  a  wager  between  lady  Lucy  and  me, 
whether  your  ladyship  was  afraid  of  sprites.  So 
lady  Lucy  conveyed  me  into  your  chamber  ;  and  if, 
upon  my  stalking  out  as  frightful  as  possible,  your 
ladyship  shrieked  out,  I  was  to  lose  the  wager. 

Lucy.  Prodigious  ! 

G^-a.  No,  no ;  it  is  for  evil  consciences  to  fear ; 
innocence  will  make  me  bold  :  but  let  me  tell  you, 
sister,  I  do  not  like  jesting  with  serious  things.  So 
you  thought  to  frighten  me,  sir ;  I  am  not  to  be 
frightened,  I  assure  you. 

L%wy.  By  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  I  am 
confident.  \Aside. 

Servant  [enteriny].  Lady  Basto,  madam,  is  at  the 
door. 

Gra.  I  am  to  go  with  her  to  Deards's.  I  forgive 
your  frolic,  sister,  and  I  hope  you  are  convinced  that 
I  am  not  afraid  of  sprites. 

SCENE  VII.— Lady  Lucy,  Wilding. 

Lucy.  Leave  the  room. 

Wild.  When  you  command  with  a  smile,  I  obey  ; 
but  as  a  fine  lady  never  frowns  but  in  jest,  what  she 
says  then  may  be  supposed  to  be  spoken  in  jest  to. 

Lticy.  This  assurance  is  insupportable  ;  to  belie 
me  to  my  sister — before  my  face  too  ! 

Wild.  Hear  this  now!  What  way  shall  a  man 
take  to  please  a  woman  1  Did  you  not  desire  me  to 
make  love  to  her  for  your  diversion'?  Have  I  not 
done  itl  Am  I  not  striving  to  bring  matters  to  an 
issue  ■?  Should  I  not  have  frustrated  it  all  at  once  if 
I  had  not  come  off  some  way  or  other  ?  What  other 
way  could  I  have  come  off?  Have  I  not  been  labour- 
ing, sweating,  toiling  for  your  diversion?  and  do 
you  banish  me  for  it  ? 

Lucy.  Nay,  if  this  be  true 

Wild.  Rip  open  my  heart,  that  fountain  of  truth, 
and  there  you  will  see  it  with  your  own  dear  image. 

Lucy.  Well,  then,  do  one  thing,  and  I  forgive  you. 

Wild.  Anything. 

Lucy.  Refuse  my  niece. 

Wild.  Anything  but  that. 

Lucy.  You  shall — you  must. 

Wild.  To  refuse  a  fine  lady,  with  twenty  thousand 


pounds,  is  neither  in  my  will  nor  in  my  power.  It 
is  against  law,  reason,  justice — in  short,  it  is  a  most 
execrable  sin,  and  I  '11  die  a  martyr  to  matrimony 
ere  I  consent  to  it. 

Lucy.  And  I  '11  die  a  thousand  times  rather  than 
you  shall  have  her. 

Wild.  What  reason  can  you  have  ? 

Lticy.  Ill-nature. 

Wild.  I  see  a  better — you  would  have  me  your- 
self. Look'ee,  madam,  I  '11  lay  a  fair  wager  I  am  at 
liberty  again  before  you.  You  will  never  bury  Sir 
Avarice  ;  you  are  not  half  fond  enough.  Kindness 
is  the  surest  pill  to  an  old  husband  ;  the  greatest 
danger  from  a  woman,  or  a  serpent,  is  in  their  em- 
braces. 

Lucy.  Indeed,  you  are  mistaken,  wise  sir ;  I  do 
not  want  to  bury  him  ;  but  if  I  did  bury  him,  matri- 
mony should  be  the  last  folly  I  'd  commit  again,  and 
you  the  last  man  in  the  world  I  'd  think  of  for  a 
husband. 

Wild.  But  the  first  for  a  lover,  my  angel. 

Lucy.  Keep  oS".     Remember  the  serpent. 

Wild.  I  'in  resolved  to  venture. 

Lucy.  I  '11  alarm  the  house  ;  I  '11  raise  the  powers 
of  heaven  and  hell  to  my  assistance. 

Wild.  And  I, 

Clasp'd  in  the  folds  of  love,  will  meet  my  doom, 

And  act  my  joys,  tho'  thunder  shook  the  room, 

Sir  Av.  [without]  Oh!  the  villain,  the  rogue  ! 

Wild.  It  thunders  now,  indeed. 

Sir  Av.  Was  ever  such  a  traitor  heard  of? 

SCENE  VIII.— To  them,  Sir  Avarice  Pedant. 

Litcy.  What 's  the  matter.  Sir  Avarice  1 

Sir  Av,  Ask  me  nothing :  I  am  in  such  a  passion, 
I  shall  never  come  to  myself  again. 

Lucy.  That  will  break  my  heart  certainly. 

Sir  Av.  We  have  harboured  in  our  house  a  traitor, 

Lucy.  Whom,  my  dear?  [a  thief,  a  villain. 

Sir  Av.  The  gentleman  Valentine  brought  hither 
to-day  I  have  overheard  making  love  to  Bellaria. 

Wild.  Whom,  Veromil  ? 

Lucy.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  [Aside. 

SCENE  IX.   To  them,  Valentine. 

Sir  Av.  Pack  up  your  all,  sir,  pack  up  your  all, 
and  begone ;  you  shall  not  bring  a  set  of  idle  vaga- 
bonds to  my  house,  I  am  resolved. 

Val.  You  surprise  me,  sir !  what  vagabonds  have 
I  brought? 

Sir  Av.  Why,  good  sir !  the  gentleman  you  were 
80  kind  to  introduce  to  me  this  day  I  have  discovered 

Val.  How,  sir  !  [addressing  Bellaria. 

Sir  Av.  I  have  overheard  him,  sir,  just  now.  So, 
if  you  please  to  go  to  him  from  me,  and  desire  him 
civilly  to  walk  out  of  my  house. 

Val.  Nay,  sir if  it  be  so 

Sir  Av.  And  heark  'ee,  sir,  if  you  please  to  show 
him  the  way,  to  conduct  him  yourself,  you  will  pre- 
vent my  using  rougher  means.  Here,  sir,  you  har- 
bour no  longer.  I  see  him  coming  up  the  gallery  ; 
we  '11  leave  you  to  deliver  your  message.  Hark  you  ! 
cut  his  throat,  and  I  will  deal  favourably  with  you 
in  that  affair  :  you  know  what  I  mean.  [Aside. 

SCENE  X. — Valentine,  Veromil. 

Val.  If  Veromil  be  a  villain  ! 

Ver.  Valentine,  I  am  glad  to  find  you :  I  have 
been  looking  for  you. 

Val.  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Veromil  should  have  acted 
in  a  manner  to  make  our  meetit.g  uneasy  to  either. 
I  am  forced  to  deliver  you  a  message  from  my  uncle 
less  civil  than  I  thought  you  could  have  deserved. 

Ver.  What 's  this,  Valentine  1 
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Val.  The  violation  of  our  long  and  tender  friend- 
ship shocks  me  so,  I  have  hardly  power  to  disclose 
your  crime  more — than  that  you  know  my  love,  and 

Ver.   How,  sir  !  [have  basely  wronged  it. 

Val.  You  have  injured  me — you  know  it. 

Vet:  Valentine,  you  have  injured  me,  and  do  not 
know  it :  yet  the  injustice  of  the  act  you  know. 
Yes,  too  well  you  know  religion  forbids  an  injury 
to  a  stranger. 

Val.  Preach  not  religion  to  me. — Oh  !  it  well  be-- 
comes  the  mouth  of  hypocrisy  to  thunder  Gospel 
tenets  to  the  world,  while  there  is  no  spark  of  honour 
in  the  soul. 

Ver.  You  speak  the  meaning  of  a  libertine  age  ; 
the  heart  that  throws  off  the  face  of  religion  wears 
but  the  masque  of  honour. 

Val,  Rather,  he  that  has  not  honour  wears  but 
the  mask  of  piety.  Canting  sits  easy  on  the  tongue 
that  would  employ  its  rhetoric  against  a  friend. 

Ver.  Your  reflection  on  me  is  base  and  vain. 
You  know  I  scorn  the  apprehension  of  doing  a  wrong. 

Val.  Ha! 

Ver.  Nay,  'tis  true ;  true  as  that  you  did  intend 
to  wrong  another  ;  to  rob  him  of  his  right,  his  love  ; 
and  Heaven,  in  vengeance  on  the  black  design,  or- 
dained it  to  be  your  friend.  Yes,  Valentine,  it  was 
from  me  the  beauteous,  lovely  Bellaria  was  torn  ; 
her  whom  I  ignorantly  would  have  pursued  abroad  ; 
and  'tis  to  you  I  owe  that  I  am  not  robbed  of  her 
for  ever. 

Val.  Curse  on  the  obligation!  'Tis  to  chance,  not 
me  :  for  had  I  knowai  to  whom  I  had  disco%-ered  her, 
thou  hadst  still  been  ignorant.  But  thus  I  cancel 
it,  and  all  our  friendship,  in  a  breath.  Henceforward 
I  am  thy  foe. 

Ver.  Could  I  as  easily  be  thine  I  should  deride 
and  scorn  thee,  as  I  pity  thee  now.  By  Heavens ! 
I  should  disclaim  all  friendship  with  a  man  who 
falsely  wronged  my  love.     You  I  can  forgive. 

Val.  Forgive  !  I  ask  it  not.     Do  thy  worst. 

[Laying  his  hand  on  Ms  sword. 

Ver.  Hero  in  sin !  wouldst  thou  seal  all  in  thy 
friend's  blood  ?  Ait  thou  a  man,  and  can  thy  pas- 
sions so  outstrip  thy  reason,  to  send  thee  wading 
through  falsehood,  perjury,  and  murder,  after  a  flying 
light  which  you  can  ne'er  o'ertake  1 — Think  not  I 
fear  you  as  a  rival.  By  Heaven  'tis  friendship  bids 
me  argue  with  you,  bids  me  caution  you  from  a  vain 
pursuit,  whence  the  utmost  you  can  liope  is  to  make 
her  you  pursue  as  wretched  as  her  you  have  forsaken. 

Val.  Hell !  hell  and  confusion  ! 

Ver.  You  see  she  meets  my  passion  with  an  equal 
flame  ;  and  tho'  a  thousand'  difficulties  may  delay 
our  happiness,  they  can't  prevent  it.  Yours  she 
can  never  be;  for  all  your  hopes  must  lie  in  her 
affection,  which  you  will  never  gain.  No,  Valentine, 
I  know  myself  so  fixed,  so  rooted  in  that  dear  bosom, 
that  art  or  force  would  both  prove  ineffectual. 

Val.  I  'm  racked  to  death  ! 

Ver.  Reflect  upon  the  impossibility  of  your  suc- 
cess. But  grant  the  contrary :  would  you  sacrifice 
our  long,  our  tender  friendship,  to  the  faint,  tran- 
sitory pleasures  of  a  brutal  appetite  1  for  love  that  is 
not  mutual  is  no  more. 

Val.  Grant  not  that  I   might  succeed.     No  pas- 
sion of  my  soul  could  counterpoise  my  love,  nor 
reason's  weaker  efforts  make  a  stand  against  it. 
Ver.  Think  it  impossible  then. 

Val.  Thou  knowest  not  the  strugglings  of  my 
breast ;  for  heaven  never  made  so  fine  a  form. 

Ver.  Can  love  that's  grounded  on  the  outside 
only  make  so  deep  an  impression  on  your  heart  1 — 
Possession  soon  would  quench  those  sudden  flames. 
Beauty,    my   Valentine,   as    the    flowery   blossoms, 


soon  fades  ;  but  the  diviner  excellencies  of  the  mind, 
like  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  plant,  remain  in  it 
when  all  those  charms  are  withered.  Had  not  that 
beauteous  shell  so  perfect  an  inhabitant,  and  were 
our  souls  not  linked,  not  joined  so  fast  together,  by 
heaven  I  would  resign  her  to  my  friend. 

Val.  O  Veromil  !  Life,  fortune,  I  could  easily 
abandon  for  thy  friendship. — I  will  do  more,  and 
strive  to  forget  thy  mistress. 

Ver.  Let  me  applaud  thy  virtue,  and  press  thy 
noble  bosom  to  my  heart. 

Val.  It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  remove  from 
hence.  1  will,  if  possible,  find  some  means  to  ef- 
fect your  wishes.  Within  this  hour  you  shall  find 
me  at  the  coffee-house. 

Ver.  Once  more  let  me  embrace  thee. — The  in- 
nocent, the  perfect  joy  that  flows  from  the  reflec- 
tion of  a  virtuous  deed  far  surpasses  all  the  trifling 
momentary  raptures  that  are  obtained  by  guilt.  To 
triumph  o'er  a  conquered  passion  is  a  pride  well 
worthy  of  a  man. 

Safe  o'er  the  main  of  life  the  vessel  rides, 
When  passion  furls  her  sails,  and  reason  guides  ; 
While  she  who  has  that  surest  rudder  lost  [toss'd  ; 
'Midst    rocks  and    quicksands   by    the  waves   is 
No  certain  road  she  keeps,  no  port  can  find, — 
Toss'd  up  and  down  by  every  wanton  wind. 


ACT  V. — SCENE  I. — Clarissa's  apartment. 

Clarissa  alone,  rising  from  a  table  loith  a  letter 
in  her  hand. 
So !  the  task  is  done  :  heaven  knows  how  diflBcult 
a  one  ;  so  entirely  to  subdue  the    stubbornness  of 
my   resentment.     What   have    I    writi     I   will  see 
once  more.  [Breaks  open  the  letter. 

"  If  there  he  the  least  spark  of  honour  remaining  in  your 
breast  you  will,  you  must  be  obliged  to  relent  of  your  behaviour 
towards  me.  1  am  now  too  well  assured  of  the  reason  of  your 
late  conduct,  from  Bellaria  :  but,  as  it  is  impossible  you  sliould 
succeed  there,  I  hope  " — I  can  read  no  fartlier.  "  I  hope  you 
will  reflect  on  tliose  vows  you  have  so  solemnly  made  to  the 
unhappy  "  Clarissa." 

I  am  resolved  not  to  send  it. 

[  Throws  it  down  on  the  table. 

SCENE  n.—  ro/ier,  Valentine. 

Cla.  Ha  I  he 's  here,  and  comes  to  insult  me. 
Distraction  !  [sudden  renewal  of  my  visit. 

Val.   I  fear,    madam,  you  are   surprised    at   this 

Cla.  I  own,  sir,  I  expected  your  good-breeding,  if 
not  your  good-nature,  would  have  forbidden  you  to 
continue  your  affronts  to  a  woman — but  if  your 
making  me  uneasy,  wretched,  miserable,  can  do  you 

any  service  to  Bellaria cruel !  barbarous  !    how 

have    I   deserved  this  usage  %     If  you  can  be  cruel, 

perfidious,  forsworn,  forgetful  of  your  honour 

yet,  sure,  to  insult  me  is  beneath  a  man. 

Val.  If  to  relent if  with  a  bleeding  heart  to 

own  my  crime,  and  with  tears  to  ask  your  pardon, 
be  insulting 

Cla.  Ha! 

Val.  See,  see  my  grief,  and  pity  me.  I  cannot 
excuse,  nor  dare  I  name  my  crime;  but  here  will 
kneel  till  you  forgive  it. 

Cla.  Nay,  since  you  repent,  you  shall  not  have  a 
cause  for  kneeling  long. — Rise,  I  forgive  it. 

Val.  Sure,  such  transcendent  goodness  never 
commanded  a  woman's  heart  before !  it  gives  new 
strength  to  my  reviving  passion  ;  a  love  which  never 
more  shall  know  decay.  Let  us  this  moment  tie 
the  joyful  knot. 

Cla.  Never,  never,  Valentine.  As  a  christian,  I 
forgive  you  ;  but  as  a  lover  will  never  regard  you 
more.  O,  I  have  seen  too  lively  an  instance  of  your 
inconstancy ! 
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Val.  Forbid  it,  Heaven '. 

Cla.  May  it,  indeed,  forbid  our  marriage  !  No, 
Valentine,  if  ever  more  I  liearken  to  your  vows ; 
if  ever  I  once  think,  of  you  as  my  husband,  may 
I 

Val.  Swear  not,  T  conjure  you  ;  for,  unless  you 
make  me  happy  in  yourself,  your  pardon  but  aug- 
ments my  misery. 

Cla.  'Tis  all  in  vain. — Were  you  to  kneel,  swear, 
threaten,  I  'd  never  grant  it.  If  my  forgiveness  will 
content  you,  well ;  if  not,  you  never  shall  have  more. 
There  is  another  more  worthy  of  my  love. 

Val.   Oh  !  name  him. 

Cla.  Not  till  your  vengeance  shall  come  too  late. 

Val.  This  letter  may  unfold 

[Takes  the  letter  from  the  table. 

Cla.  Oh  !  I  am  ruined. — Deliver  it,  ravisher. 

Val.  What  do  I  see  'I Is  it  possible  1 

Cla.  It  will  do  you  little  service. 

Val.  Not  to  discover  the  man :  but  it  has  shown 
me  a  woman  in  the  liveliest  colours.  This  letter, 
madam,  is  the  production  of  no  new  amour.  'Tis 
too  plain,  you  are  false.  Oh  !  how  happy  is  this 
discovery.  What  a  wretch  should  I  have  been, 
with  the  cast,  forgotten,  slighted  mistress  of  another  ! 
When  I  see  you  next,  when  I  am  that  slave  to  ask, 
to  wish,  to  hope  you  for  a  wife,  may  I  be  cursed 
with  all  the  plagues  that  ever  cursed  a  husband  ! — 
Adieu. 

Cla,  Oh!  stay,  and  hear  my  innocence. 

Val.  'Tis  impossible. 

Cla.  You,  you  are  the  man  whose  forgotten 
mistress  you  have  called  me. — I  blush  to  say,  'twas 
3'ou  to  whom  that  letter  was  intended.  Nay,  read, 
read  the  direction. 

Val.  Amazement ! 

Cla.  Your  genius  is  triumphant,  and  here  my 
empire  ends  ;  for  I  must  own,  with  blushing  shame 
must  own,  that  all  my  disdain  to  you  has  still  been 
counterfeit.  I  had  a  secret  growing  love  for  you, 
even  before  you  first  intimated  yours.  But  I  am 
sure  the  agonies  I  have  this  day  felt  have  severely 
revenged  all  those  pangs  my  vanity  has  given  you. 
• So  here  's  my  band,  [what  raptures  I  receive  it. 

Val.  Let  my  eternal  gratitude   demonstrate  with 

SCENE  III. —  To  them,  Bellaria,  with  aji  open 
letter. 

Bel.  I  am  witness  of  the  bargain.  The  farther 
sealing  it  shall  be  performed  at  the  finishing  an- 
other.— I  have  considered  your  friend'  s  proposals, 
[shoios  the  letter^  and  approve  them. 

Val.  I  hope  then,  madam,  my  diligence  in  their 
execution  will  prevail  on  you  to  forget 

Bel.  I  am  sure  I  shall  have  no  reason  to  re- 
collect  

Val.  This  goodness,  madam,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  pardons,  pleads  also  an  excuse  for  my  crime.  I 
shall  do  my  utmost  to  merit  it. 

SCENE  IV. — Clarissa,  Bellaria. 

Cla.  I  am  afraid,  my  dear,  my  late  conduct  has 
appeared  very  strange  to  you,  after  what  you  have 
formerly  seen. 

Bel.  Your  former  conduct  was  to  me  much  more 
■wonderful ;  for  to  disguise  our  passions,  is,  in  ray 
opinion,  a  harder  task  than  to  discover  them.  I 
have  often  laughed  at  the  ridiculous  cruelty  of 
women  :  to  torment  ourselves  to  be  revenged  on  an 
enemy  is  absurd  ;  but  to  do  it  that  we  may  give  pain 
to  a  lover  Is  as  monstrous  a  folly  as  'tis  a  barbarity. 

Cla.  You  would  strip  beauty  of  all  its  power  I 

Bel.  I  would  strip  beauty  of  all  its  imperfections, 
and  persuade  her  whom  nature  has  adorned  without 
to  employ  her  chief  art  to  adorn  herself  within ; 


for  believe  it,  my  dear  Clarissa,  a  pretty  face  over 
affectation,  pride,  ill-nature,  in  a  word,  over  co- 
quetry, is  but  a  gilt  cover  over  a  volume  of  nonsense, 
which  will  be  despised  by  all  wise  men ;  and,  having 
been  exposed  to  sale  for  a  few  years  in  all  the  public 
auctions  of  the  town,  will  be  doomed  to  rust  ne- 
glected in  the  possession  of  a  coxcomb  ! 

SCENE  v.— To  them.  Wilding,  and  Sir  Harrt 
dressed  and  poiodered. 

Sir  liar.  Madam,  your  most  humble  servant.  I 
suppose,  madam,  Sir  Avarice  has  opened  the  affair 
to  you  which  has  brought  me  to  town ;  it  was  set- 
tled before  I  left  the  country  as  to  the  material 
points.  Nothing  now  remains  but  the  ceremonies 
of  the  marriage,  &c.  So  this  visit  is  to  desire  to 
know  what  day  jou  fix  on  for  that  purpose. 

Bel.  Your  method  of  proceeding,  sir,  something 
surprises  me !  Your  son  has  never  mentioned  a 
word  of  that  nature  to  me. 

Sir  Har.  Alack-a-day,  madam  !  the  boy  is  modest ; 
Harry's  modest,  madam  :  but,  alas!  you  are  the  only 
person  to  whom  he  has  not  mentioned  it :  perhaps 
the  rogue  may  think,  as  old  Cowley  says, 
"  I  will  not  ask  her — 'tis  a  milder  fate 
To  fall  by  her  uot  loving,  than  her  hate." 

Bel.  Very  gallant.  Sir  Harry  !  By  what  I  can  see, 
you  give  greater  proofs  of  love  than  your  son  does. 

Wild.  I  wish  those  lovely  eyes  could  see  as  far 
into  my  heart  as  they  pierce  :  I  should  not  then  be 
obliged  to  paint  in  the  weak  colouring  of  words  a 
passion  no  language  can  express,  because  none  ever 
felt  before. 

Sir  Har.  To  her,  boy,  to  her.  I  '11  leave  you  to- 
gether. Come,  young  lady,  you  must  not  spoil  sport. 

SCENE  VI.— Wilding,  Bellaria. 

Wild.  I  am  afraid,  madam,  what  you  have  heard 
me  rally  of  matrimony,  makes  you  suspect  my  ill 
opinion  of  it ;  but  that  state  which,  with  all  other 
women,  would  be  hell  to  me,  with  you  is  paradise, 
is  heaven.  Oh  !  let  me  touch  that  tender  hand,  and, 
pressing  it  in  raptures  to  my  heart — 

Bel.  Ay,  this  is  something  like  love  ;  by  that 
time  you  have  sighed  away  two  years  in  this  manner, 
I  may  be  persuaded  to  admit  you  into  the  number 
of  my  admirers. 

Wild.  [Aside].  I  shall  be  admitted  into  Bedlam 
first,  I  hope. — 'Tis  that  very  thing  makes  so  many 
couple  unhappy  ;  for  you  ladies  will  have  all  our 
love  beforehand,  and  then  you  expect  it  all  after- 
wards. Like  a  thoughtless  heir,  who  spends  his 
estate  before  he  is  in  the  possession  ;  with  this  dif- 
ference— he  antedates  his  pleasures,  you  postpone 
them. 

Bel.  Finely  argued !  I  protest,  Mr.  Wilding,  I 
did  not  think  you  had  made  such  a  proficience  in 
your  studies. — It  would  be  pity  to  take  so  promis- 
ing a  young  man  from  the  bar.  You  may  come  to 
be  a  judge. 

Wild.  You  only  rally  me  ;  for  I  cannot  think  you 
believe  that  I  ever  studied  law  :  dress  and  the  ladies 
have  employed  my  time.  I  protest  to  you,  madam, 
I  know  no  more  of  the  law  than  I  do  of  the  moon. 

Bel.  I  thought  you  had  been  six  years  in  the 
Temple. 

Wild.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  madam,  you  may  as  well  think 
I  am  a  scholar  because  I  have  been  at  Oxford,  as 
that  I  am  a  lawyer  because  I  have  been  at  the 
Temple. 

Bel.  So,  then,  you  have  deceived  your  father  in 
the  character  of  a  lawyer  1  how  shall  I  be  sure  you 
will  not  me  in  that  of  a  lover  1 

Wild.  Oh !  a  thousand  ways,  madam  :  first,  by  my 
countenance  ;  then  by  the  temptation ;  and,  lastly, 
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I  hope  you  will  think  I  talk  like  a  lover.  No  one, 
I  am  sure,  ever  heard  me  talk  like  a  lawyer. 

Bel.  Indeed  you  do  now, — very  like  one  ;  for  you 
talk  for  a  fee. 

Wild.  Nay,  madam,  that's  ungenerous.  How 
shall  I  assure  you  I  if  oaths  will — I  swear — 

Bel.  No,  no",  no  ;  I  shall  believe  you  swear  like 
a  lawyer  too — that  is,  I  shall  not  believe  you  at  all. 
Or,  if  I  was  to  allow  your  oaths  came  from  a  lover, 
it  would  be  much  the  same  ;  for  I  think  truth  to  be 
a  thing  in  which  lovers  and  lawyers  agree. 

Wild.  Is  there  no  way  of  convincing  you  1 

Bel.  Oh !  yes.  I  will  tell  you  how.  You  must 
flatter  me  egregiously  ;  not  only  with  more  perfec- 
tions than  I  have,  but  than  ever  any  one  had ;  for 
which  you  must  submit  to  very  ill  usage.  And 
when  I  have  treated  you  like  a  tyrant  over-night, 
you  must,  in  a  submissive  letter,  ask  my  pardon  the 
next  morning  for  having  offended  me,  though  you 

Wild.  This  is  easy.  [had  done  nothing. 

Bel.  You  must  follow  me  to  all  public  places, 
where  I  shall  give  an  unlimited  encouragement  to 
the  most  notorious  fools  I  can  meet  with,  at  which 
you  are  to  seem  very  much  concerned,  but  not  dare 
to  upbraid  me  with  it ; — then,  if  when  I  am  going  out 
you  offer  me  your  hand,  I  don't  see  you,  but  give  it 
to  one  of  the  fools  I  mentioned. 

Wild.  This  is  nothing. 

Bel.  Then  you  are  sometimes  to  be  honoured  with 
playing  with  me  at  quadrille  ;  where,  to  show  you 
my  good  nature,  I  will  take  as  much  of  your  money 
as  I  can  possibly  cheat  you  of.  And  when  you  have 
done  all  these,  and  twenty  more  such  trifling  things, 
for  one  five  years,  I  shall  be  convinced — that  you 
are  an  ass,  and  laugh  at  you  five  times  more  heartily 
than  I  do  now.     Ha,  ha,  ha '. 

SCENE  VII,— Wilding  alone. 

Shall  you  so  ? — I  may  give  you  reason  for  another 
sort  of  passion  long  before  that  time.  I  shall  be 
master  of  the  citadel  with  a  much  shorter  siege,  I 
believe.  She  is  a  fine  creature ;  but  pox  of  her 
beauty,  I  shall  surfeit  on  't  in  six  days'  enjoyment. 
The  twenty  thousand  pound  !  there 's  the  solid  charm, 
that  may  last,  with  very  good  management,  almost 
as  many  years. 

SCENE  VIII.— To  him,  Lady  Gravely. 

Your  ladyship's  most  humble  servant.  You  have 
not  made  a  great  many  visits. 

Gra.  No,  the  lady  I  went  with  has  been  lay- 
ing out  a  great  sum  of  money  ;  she  carried  me  as  a 
sort  of  appraiser ;  for  I  am  thought  to  have  some 
judgment.  But  I  believe  sir  Harry  is  coming  up 
stairs.  I  was  desired  to  give  you  this,  by  one  who 
has  an  opinion  of  my  secresy  and  yours. 

SCENE  IX.— Wilding,  solus,  reads. 

"  I  hear,  by  sir  Harry,  you  have  a  great  collec- 
tion of  books.  You  know  my  curiosity  that  way,  so 
send  me  the  number  of  your  chambers,  and  this 
evening  I  will  come  and  look  over  them." 

What  shall  I  do  1  If  I  disappoint  her  her  resent- 
ment rnay  be  of  ill  consequence,  and  I  must  expect 
the  most  warm  one.  1  do  not  care  neither,  at  this 
crisis,  to  let  her  into  the  secret  of  my  deceit  on  my 
father.  Suppose  I  appoint  her  at  Young  Pedant's 
— that  must  b^e  the  place.  And  since  I  can't  wait 
on  her  myself  I'll  provide  her  other  company.  I  '11 
appoint  lady  Lucy  at  the  same  time  and  place  ;  so 
they  will  discover  one  another,  and  I  shall  be  rid  of 
them  both,  which  I  begin  to  wish ;  for  since  I  have 
been  proposed  a  wife  out  of  it  my  stomach  is  turned 
against  all  the  rest  of  the  family. 


SCENE  X. — PiNCET,  as  a  counsellor.  Servant. 

Sere,  I  believe,  sir,  sir  Harry  is  in  the  house  ;  if 
you  please  to  walk  this  way  I  '11  bring  you  to  him.      j 

Pin.  But  stay  ;  inquire  if  he  has  any  company 
with  him  ;  if  so,  you  may  let  him  know  I  am  here, 
and  would  be  glad  to  speak  with  him. 

Serv.  Whom,  sir,  shall  I  mention"? 

Pin,  A  counsellor  at  law,  sir. 

.Scry.   Sir,  I  shall. 

Pin.  I  am  not  much  inclined  to  fear  or  supersti- 
tion, or  I  should  think  I  this  day  saw  the  ghost  of 
liim  I  've  injured.  I  cannot  rest  with  what  I  have 
done,  nor  know  I  well  by  what  course  to  make  a 
reparation  :   but  here  comes  my  game. 

SCENE  XI. —  To  him,  Sir  Harry  and  AVilding. 

Mr.  Wilding,  your  servant.  I  presume  this  may  be 
my  client,  the  good  sir  Harry. 

Sir  Ear.  Sir '. 

Pin.  I  believe,  sir  Harry,  I  have  not  the  honour 
of  being  kno^Ti  to  you.  My  name  is  Ratsbane — • 
counsellor  Ratsbane,  of  the  Inner  Temple.  I  have 
had,  sir,  according  to  the  order  of  your  son,  a  con- 
ference with  Mr.  counseller  Starchum,  who  is  for 
the  plaintiff,  and  have  come  to  a  conclusion  thereon. 

Sir  Har.  Oh!  have  you?  I  am  your  humble  ser- 
vant, dear  sir  ;  and  if  it  lies  in  my  power  to  oblige 
you,  in  return 

Pin.  Oh,  dear  sir!  No  obligation!  We  only  do 
our  duty.  Our  case  will  be  this — first,  a  warrant 
will  be  issued  ;  upon  which  we  are  taken  up ;  then 
we  shall  be  indicted  ;  after  which,  we  are  convicted 
(that  no  doubt  we  shall,  on  such  a  strength  of  proof); 
immediately  sentence  is  awarded  against  us,  and 
then  execution  regularly  follows. 

Sir  Har.  Execution,  sir!  What  execution  1 

Wild.  Oh,  my  luifortunate  father !  Hanging,  sir. 

Pin.  A  y,  ay,  hanging ;  hanging  is  the  regular 
course  of  law,  and  no  way  to  be  averted.  But,  as 
to  our  conveyance  to  the  place  of  execution,  that  I 
believe  we  shall  be  favoured  in.  The  sheriff  is  to 
render  us  there  ;  but  whether  in  a  coach  or  cart,  I 
fancy  a  small  sum  may  turn  that  scale. 

Sir  Har.  Coach  or  cart!  Hell  and  the  devil!  Why 
son,  why  sir,  is  there  no  way  left  1 

Piti.  None.  We  shall  be  convicted  of  felony, 
and  then  hanging  follows  of  course. 

Wild.  It's  too  true;  so  says  Coke  against  Littleton. 

Sir  Har.  But  sir,  dear  sir,  I  am  as  innocent — 

Pin.  Sir,  the  law  proceeds  by  evidence  ;  my  bro- 
ther Starchum,  indeed,  offered,  that  upon  a  bond  of 
five  thousand  pounds  he  would  make  up  the  affair ; 
but  I  thought  it  much  too  extravagant  a  demand ; 
and  so  I  told  him  flatly — we  would  be  hanged. 

Sir  Har.  Then  you  told  a  damn'd  lie  ;  for  if  twice 
that  sum  would  save  us,  we  will  not.  [money  1 

Pin.  How,    sir ;    are    you    willing    to   give    that 

Sir  Har.  No,  sir,  I  am  not  willing  ;  but  I  am  much 
less  willing  to  be  hanged. 

Wild.  But  do  you  think,  Mr.  Counsellor,  you 
could  not  prevail  for  four  thousand  1 

Pin.  That  truly  we  cannot  reply  to  till  a  confer- 
ence be  first  had. 

Sir  Har.  Ay,  or  for  four  hundred "? 

Pin.  Four  hundred ! — why  it  would  cost  you 
more  the  other  way,  if  you  were  hanged  anything 
decently.  Look  you,  sir  :  Mr.  Starchum  is  at  the 
Crown  and  Rolls  just  by  ;  if  you  please  we  will  go 
thither,  and  I  assure  you  to  make  the  best  bargain  I 
can. 

Wild.  Be  quick,  sir ;  here's  sir  Avarice  coming. 

Sir  Har.  Come  along. — Oons !  I  would  not  have 
him  know  it  for  the  world. 
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SCENE  XII. — Valentine,  Sir  Avarice,  Young 
Pedant. 

Val.  Have  but  the  patience  to  hear  me,  sir.  The 
gentleman  I  unwittingly  brought  liither  was  the 
very  man  on  whose   account  Bellaria  was   sent  to 

Sir  Av.  How  [town. 

Val,  Bellaria,  imagining  me  his  friend,  in  the 
highest  rage  of  despair,  when  she  found  her  lover 
discovered,  laid  open  her  whole  breast  to  me,  and 
begged  my  advice :  I  have  promised  to  contrive  an 
interview.  Now,  I  will  promise  her  to  convey  her 
to  Veromil,  and  bring  her  to  a  place  where  she  shall 
meet  you  and  your  son.  When  you  have  her  there, 
and  a  parson  with  you,  if  you  do  not  finish  the  affair 
it  will  be  your  own  fault. 

Sir  Av.  Hum !  it  has  an  appearance. 

Val.  But,  sir,  I  shall  not  do  this  unless  you  de- 
liver me  up  those  writings  of  mine  in  your  hands, 
which  you  unjustly  detain. 

Sir  Av.  Sir! 

Val.  And  moreover,  sir,  unless  you  do  I  will  frus- 
trate your  design  for  ever. 

Sir  Av.  Very  well,  sir  ;  when  she  is  married. 

Val.  Sir,  I  -will  have  no  conditions.  What  I  ask 
is  my  own,  and  unless  you  grant  it  I  will  publish 
your  intentions  to  the  world  sooner  than  you  can 
accomplish  them. 

Sir  Av.  Well,  well,  I  '11  fetch  them  ;  stay  you  here, 
and  expect  my  return.  •■ 

SCENE  XIII.— Valentine,  Young  Pedant. 

Young  P.  Cousin  Valentine,  have  I  offended 
you  1.  have  I  injured  you  any  wayl 

Val.  No,  dear  cousin. 

Young  P.  AVill  you  please,  sir,  then  to  assign  the 
reason  why  you  do  contrive  my  ruin,  by  espousing 
me  to  this  young  woman. 

Val.  Are  you  unwilling'? 

Young  P.  Alas  !  sir,  matrimony  has  ever  appeared 
to  "me  a  sea  full  of  rocks  and  quicksands  ;  it  is 
Scylla,  of  whom  Virgil — 

"  Delphiuum  caudas  uteto  commissa  luporum  ;" 
Or  as  Ovid  — 

"  Gerens  latrautibus  inguina  monstiis." 

Val.  Well,  then  you  may  be  comforted  ;  for  I 
assure  you,  so  far  from  bringing  you  into  this  mis- 
fortune, I  am  taking  measures  to  deliver  you  out 
of  it. 

SCENE  XIV.— ro^Aem,  Sir  Avarice. 

Sir  Av.  Here,  sir,  is  a  note  which  I  believe  will 
content  you, 

Val.  How,  sir !  these  are  not  my  writings. 

Sir  Av.  No,  sir  ;  but  if  your  intentions  are  as 
you  say,  it  is  of  equal  value  with  them.  I  have 
there  promised  to  pay  you  the  sum  which  you  say 
I  have  in  my  hands,  on  the  marriage  of  my  niece. 
Now  if  you  scruple  accepting  that  condition,  I  shall 
scruple  trusting  her  iu  your  hands. 

Val.  {^Having  read  it  and  mtised.]  Well,  sir,  to 
show  you  my  sincerity,  I  do  accept  it ;  and  you 
shall  find  I  will  not  fail  delivering  the  young  lady  at 
the  appointed  hour  and  place. 

Si7j  Av.  Let  the  hour  be  eight,  and  the  place  my 
son's  chambers.  I'll  prepare  matters  that  nobody 
shall  prevent  you.  And  hark'ee  ;  suppose  you  give 
her  a  dose  of  opium  in  a  dish  of  chocolate  :  if  she 
were  married  half  asleep,  you  and  I  could  swear  she 
was  awake,  you  know. 

Young  P.  1  cannot  assent  to  that.  Suppose  the 
positum  be— 

The  woman  is  but  half  asleep  ;  will  it  follow. 
Ergo,  she  is  awake  1 

Sir  Av.  The  positum  is  twenty  thousand  pounds 
ergo 1  will  swear  anything. 


Young  P.  Oh  dear !  oh  dear  !  was  ever  such 
logic  heard  oil  did  Burgersdicius  ever  hint  at  such  a 
method  of  reasoning  ■? 

Sir  Av.  Burgersdicius  was  an  ass,  and  so  are  you. 

Val.  Be  not  in  a  passion,  sir  Avarice  ;  our  time 
is  short.  I  will  go  perform  my  part ;  pray,  observe 
yours. 

SCENE  XV.— Sir  Avarice  Pedant,  Young  Pe- 
dant. 

Sir  Av.  Logic,  indeed  !  can  your  logic  teach  you 
more  than  this  ■?  two  and  two  make  four  :  take  six 
out  of  seven,  and  there  remains  one.  The  sum  given 
is  twenty  thousand  pounds ;  take  nought  out  of 
twenty,  and  tliere  remains  a  score.  If  your  great 
logician,  your  Aristotle,  was  alive,  take  nought 
ought  of  his  pocket,  and  there  would  remain  nought. 
A  complete  notion  of  figures  is  beyond  all  the  Greek 
and  Latin  in  the  world.  Learning  is  a  fine  thing 
indeed,  in  an  age  when  of  the  few  that  have  it  the 
greater  part  starve.  I  remember  when  a  set  of 
strange  fellows  used  to  meet  at  Will's  coffee-house  ; 
but  now  it's  another  Change-Alley.  Every  man 
now  who  would  live  must  be  a  stock-jobber. — Here 
is  twenty  thousand  pounds  capital  stock  fallen  into 
your  hands,  and  would  you  let  it  slip  1 
Young  P.  But,  sir,  is  not  injustice  a — 
Sir  Av.  Injustice!  Hark  you,  sirrah!  I  have 
been  guilty  of  five  hundred  pieces  of  injustice  for  a 
less  sum.  I  don't  see  why  you  should  reap  the 
benefit  of  my  labours,  without  joining  your  own. 

SCENE  XVI.     Young  Pedant's  chambers. — 
Lady  Gravely,  Servant. 

Gra.  Y'^our  master  has  not  been  at  home  yet  ^ 

Ser.  No,  madam ;  but  if  you  please  to  divert 
yourself  with  these  books,  I  presume  he  will  not  be 
long.  (I  dare  not  ask  her  what  master  she  means, 
for  fear  of  a  mistake :  though,  as  I  am  in  no  great 
doubt  what  her  ladyship  is,  I  suppose  it  to  be  my 
beau  master.)  \^Aside. 

Gra.  It  is  now  past  the  time  of  our  appointment ; 
and  a  lover  who  retards  the  first  will  be  very  back- 
ward indeed  on  the  second.  His  bringing  me  off 
yesterday  to  my  sister,  gave  me  no  ill  assurance  of 
both  his  honour  and  his  wit.  I  wish  this  delay  would 
not  justify  my  suspecting  his  love.  Hark,  I  hear 
him  coming. 

SCENE  XVII.— Lady  Lucy,  Lady  Gravely. 

Gra.  Ah! 

Liicy.  Sister,  your  servant ;  your  servant,  sister. 

Gra.  I  am  surprised  at  meeting  you  here. 

Lu£y.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  am  a  little  surprised  too— 
ha,  ha! 

Gra.  I  have  scarce  strength  enough  to  tell  you 
how  I  came  here.  I  was  walking  up  from  the 
Temple-stairs  to  take  a  chair — (I'll  never  venture 
myself  alone  by  water  as  long  as  I  live) — what  should 
I  meet  but  a  rude  young  Templar,  who  would  have 
forced  me  to  a  tavern  ;  but,  by  great  fortune,  another 
Templar  meeting  us,  endeavoured  to  wrest  me  from 
him — at  which  my  ravisher  let  go  my  hand  to  engage 
his  adversary.  I  no  sooner  found  myself  at  liberty, 
but,  seeing  a  door  open,  in  I  ran,  so  frighted,  I  shall 
never  recover  it. 

Lucy.  You  were  a  little  unfortunate,  though,  not 
to  find  the  doctor  at  home. 

Gra.  What  doctor  1 

Lv^y.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Doctor  Wilding,  my  dear,  a 
physician  of  great  practice  among  the  ladies. — I  pre- 
sume your  ladyship  uses  him. 

Gra.  I  know  no  such  physician.  [I  suppose. 

L%icy.  But  you  know  a  gentleman  of  that  name, 
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Gra.  Sure,  I  am  not  in  that  wretch's  chambers  ! 

Lttcy.   Indeed  you  are. 

Gra.  It  must  be  the  devil,  or  my  evil  genius,  that 
has  laid  this  trap  for  me. — What  can  have  brought 

Lucy.  A  chair,  my  dear.  [you  hither  too  1 

Gra.  By  what  accident  % 

L/acy.  By  my  own  orders. 

Gm.  How,  sister! 

Lucy.  Indeed,  sister,  'tis  true. 

Gra.  And  have  you  the  confidence  to  own  it  to 
me  1  I  desire,  madam,  you  would  not  make  me 
privy  to  your  intrigues  ;  I  shall  not  keep  them  secret, 
I  assure  you.  She  who  conceals  a  crime  is  in  a 
manner  accessory  to  it. 

Lucy.  I  see  your  policy.  You  would  preserve 
yourself  by  sacrificing  me  :  but  though  a  thief  saves 
his  life  by  sacrificing  his  companion,  he  safes  not 
his  reputation.  Your  nice  story  of  a  couple  of  Tem- 
plars will  not  be  admitted  by  the  court  of  scandal, 
at  lady  Prude's  tea-table. 

Gra.  Madam,  madam,  my  brother  shall  know 
what  a  wife  he  has.  [what  a  sister  I  have. 

Lucy.    Madam,    madam,    the    world    shall   know 

Gra.  I  disclaim  your  kindred.     You  are  no  rela- 

Lucy.  You  make  me  merry.  [tion  of  mine. 

Gra.  I  may  spoil  your  mirth  :  at  least  I'll  prevent 
it  this  time,  I'm  resolved. 

Lucy.  That's  more  ill-natured  than  I'll  show 
myself  to  you — so,  your  servant.  [Exit. 

Gra.  I'll  take  a  hackney-coach,  and  be  at  home 
before  her. — I  see  he's  a  villain  ;  but  I'll  find  a  way 
to  be  revenged  on  them  both. 

Lticy  (re-entering).  O  !  for  heaven's  sake,  let  us 
lay  aside  all  quarrels,  and  take  care  of  both  our  re- 
putations. Here's  a  whole  coach-load  coming  up 
stairs.  I  heard  them  inquire  for  these  chambers. — 
Here's  a  closet ;  in,  in — I  never  was  so  frightened  in 
my  whole  life. 

SCENE  XVIII. — Valentine,  Yeromil,  Bellaria, 
Clarissa. 

Ver.  The  clergyman  outstays  his  time,  or  the  im- 
patience of  my  love  outflies  it.  I'm  racked  till  the 
dear  bond  be  tied  beyond  the  power  of  art  to  undo. 
Think  then,  my  sweet,  if  the  least  apprehension  of 
losing  thee  can  shock  my  soul ;  what  agonies  must 
I  have  lived  in,  when  hope  was  as  distant  as  fear  is 
now. 

Bel.  Too  easily^  my  Veromil,  I  guess  ;  I  know 
them  by  my  own  ;  for  sure  I  am  not  in  debt  one 
sigh  to  love. 

Ver.  In  debt !  not  all  the  service  of  my  life  can 
pay  thee  for  a  tender  thought  of  me.  Oh  !  how  I 
long  for  one  soft  hour  to  tell  thee  all  I've  under- 
gone. For  to  look  back  upon  a  dreadful  sea  which 
we've  escaped,  adds  to  the  prospect  of  the  beauteous 
country  which  we  are  to  enjoy. 

Servant  (entering).  Gentlemen,  a  clergjTQan  in 
the  other  room [lead  me  into  Paradise. 

Ver.    Come,   my  Bellaria,    a  few  short  moments 

Val.  Would  thou  hadst  found  another  ;  but  love 
forbids  you  this. — You  know  I  strove  with  all  my 
power  against  it;  but  it  has  conquered — and  through 
my  heart  you  only  reach  Bellaria. 

Ver.  Ha '.  Nay,  then,  wert  thou  as  much  my 
friend  as  thou  art  unworthy  of  the  name — through 
twenty  hearts  like  thine  I'd  rush  into  her  arms. — 
[Fight.  The  women  shriek.  Lady  Lucy  and  Lady 
Gravely  run  out  of  the  closet;  they  all  hold  Valen- 
tine ;  ajid  as  Veromil  is  leading  off  Bellaria, 
Sir  Harry,  Wilding,  and  Pincet  meet  them  at 
the  (/oor.]— Then  take  thy  life;  and  now,  my 
sweetest ' 


SCENE  XIX.— Sir  Harry  "Wilding,  Wilding, 
PiNCET,  Lady  Lucy,  Lady  Gravely,  Valentine, 
Veromil,  Bellaria,  Clarissa. 

Val.  Away '.  Stand  olF.     Eternal  furies  seize  you  ' 

Lucy.  You  may  rave,  good  sir  ;  but  three  women 
will  be  too  hard  for  you,  though  you  were  as  stout 
and  as  mad  as  Hercules.  [here's  a  seraglio. 

Sir  Har.  Hey-day  !  we  had  but  one  whore  before : 

Ver.  Let  me  pass,  sir. 

Sir  Har.  No,  indeed,  sir.  I  must  first  know  how 
you  came  here  ;  and  then,  perhaps,  you  shall  pass — 
to  the  round-house. 

Ver.  Then  I'll  force  my  way  thus. 

Wild.  Nay,  I  must  secure  my  father. 
[Veromil  makes  at  Sir  Harry,   Wilding    inter- 
poses— he  pushes  at  Vfii^nmG,  and  is  disarmed — 

the  ladies  hose  Valentine.] 

Bel.  Oh  heavens !  my  Veromil,  you  are  not 
wounded !  "  [vention. 

Ver.    Through   the  heart,  Bellaria,  by   this   pre- 

Bel.  Be  easy  then  ;  for  all  the  powers  of  hell  shall 
never  part  us. 

SCENE  XX — To  them,  Sir  Avarice,  Young 
Pedant. 

Sir  Av,  Hey !  what  have  we  here  1  my  wife,  and 
sister,  and  sir  Harry,  and  all  the  world  !         [mean  1 

Sir  Har.    Death  and  the  devil!  what  does  this 

Sir  Av.  Nay,  good  people,  how  came  you  all  here  1 

Sir  Har.  Ay,  iiow  came  you  all  here  1  for  I  will 
know  before  any  one  go  out 

Pin.  Sir,  I  beg  to  be  excused.        [Offeri7ig  to  go.] 

Sir  Har.  Not  a  step  :  I  shall  have  business  for 
you.  I  '11  see  by  what  law  these  people  make  a 
public  rendezvous  of  my  son's  chambers. 

Sir  Av.  Your  son's  chambers,  sir  Harry  ! 

Young  P.  That  they  were  his,  datur — that  they 
are  his,  negatur — for  the  time  that  they  were  lent 
for  is  expired — ergo,  they  were  his,  but  are  not. 

Lucy  and  Gi-a.  Wliat's  thisi 

Sir  Har.  Were  his,  but  are  not. — What,  have  you 
sold  these  too,  Harry ! 

Wild.  'Twill  out.  [not  these  your  chambersi 

Sir  Har.  Speak,  sir;  why  don't  you  speak  1  are 

Wild.  No,  sir. 

SirAv.  His  ! 

Lucy.  His,  indeed  !  [in  your  son's  chambers  1 

Gra.  What  do  you  think,  sir  Harry,  I  should  do 

Lucy.  Or  what  do  you  see  here  like  the  apartment 
of  a  beau  ^ — but  I  ask  pardon.  Your  son  is  a  lawyer. 

Omnes.  A  lawyer!  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Gra.  In  short,  sir  Harry,  your  son  is  as  great  a 
rake  as  any  in  town.  [versity. 

Young   P.  And  as  ignorant  as   any  at   the  uni- 

Lucy.  Ay,  or  as  one  half  of  his  brother  Templars. 

Sir  Av.  And  as  great  a  rogue,  I  'm  afraid,  as  the 
other  half.  [those  that  are  honest. 

Sir  Har.  He  shall  be   as   great  a  beggar  then  as 

Wild,  That,  sir,  an  honest  captain  of  my  ac- 
quaintance will  prevent ;  for,  as  they  were  my  locks 
that  were  broke  open,  he  has  given  up  those  arti- 
cles you  were  pleased  to  enter  into  to  me  and  my 
use.  For  which  I  am  to  thank  the  honest  counsellor 
Ratsbane ;  into  whose  possession  you  have  given  a 
bond  of  annuity  of  five  hundred  pounds  a-year. 

Sir  Har.  Cheated  !    abused !    dog  !    villain  ! — ha ! 

I  '11  see  whether  I  am  able  to  recover  it 

[Sea)-ches  Pincet's  pockets,  throws  out 
several  papers,  and  pulls  his  wig  off. 

Wild.  It 's  beyond  your  search,  I  assure  you. 

Ptn.   Help  !  murder  ! 

Ver.  Nay,  sir  Harry  !  [all 

Sir  Har.  Dog !    rascal !    I  '11  be  revenged  on  you 
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SCENE  XXI.  —  Sir  Avarice,  Young  Pedant, 
Lady  Lucy,  Lady  Gravely,  Wilding,  Veuomil, 
Valentine,  Bellaria,  Clarissa,  Pincet. 

Ver.  [taking  up  a  letter.]  Here 's  one  of  your 
papers,  sir — [starts]  Gilbert,  my  father's  servant! 
— [looking  on  the  letter]  By  heavens  1  my  brother's 
hand  too — then  my  curiosity  is  pardonable.  [Reads  it. 

Pin.  Heaven  I  see  is  just.  [may  be  secured. 

Ver.    Prodigious ! — Gentlemen,  I   beg  that  man 

Wild.  He  is  my  servant,  sir. 

Ver.  He  formerly  was  my  father's.  This  letter  here, 
which  is  from  mybrother  to  him,  will  inform  your  father. 

"  Gilbert,  I  receiied  yours,  and  should  have  paid  you  your 
half-year's  annuity  long  since,  but  I  have  had  urgent  occasions 
for  my  money.  You  say,  it  is  hard  to  be  reduced  to  your 
primitive  degree,  when  you  have  ventured  your  soul  to  raise 
yourself  to  a  higher  ;  and  a  little  after  have  the  impudence  to 
threaten  to  discover.  Discover  if  you  dare  !  you  will  then  find 
you  have  ventured  your  body  too  ;  and  that  perjury  will  entitle 
you  to  the  same  reward  as  you  audaciously  say  forgery  will 

me. Expect  to  hear  no  more  from  me.     You  may  discover  if 

you  please,  but  you  shall  find  I  will  not  spare  that  money  which 
your  roguery  has  assisted  me  in  getting,  to  have  the  life  of  him 
who  is  the  cause  of  my  losiug  it.  "J.  Vebomil." 

Pin.  If  there  yet  want  a  stronger  confirmation 
— I,  sir,  the  wretch  whom  the  hopes  of  riches  have 
betrayed  to  be  a  villain,  will  openly  attest  the  dis- 
covery, and,  by  a  second  appearance  in  a  public 
court,  restore  the  lawful  heir  what  my  first  coming 
there  has  robbed  him  of. 

Bel.  Is  this  possible  1 

Ver.    Yes,    my   sweet 1   am  now    again   that 

Veromil  to  whom  you  first  were  promised,  and  from 
whose  breast  nothing  can  tear  you  more.  Sir  Ava- 
rice, you  may  be  at  ease,  for  it  is  now  in  my  power 
to  offer  up  a  better  fortune  to  this  lady's  merit 
than  any  of  her  pretenders. 

Bel.  No  fortune  can  ever  add  to  my  love  for 
you,  nor  loss  diminish  it. 

Sir  Av.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  1 

Fer.  That  fortune,  sir,  which  recommended  me 
to  this  lady's  father,  and  which  by  forgery  and  per- 
jury I  was  deprived  of,  my  happy  stars  now  promise 
to  restore  me. 

Pin.  You  need  not  doubt  your  success.  The 
other  evidence  to  the  deed  has  been  touched  with 
the  same  scruples  of  conscience,  and  will  be  very 
ready  on  an  assured  pardon  to  recant. 

Wild.  Dear  Veromil,  let  me  embrace  thee.  I  am 
heartily  glad  I  have  been  instrumental  in  the  pro- 
curing your  happiness  ;  and  though  it  is  with  my 
mistress,  I  wish  you  joy  sincerely. 

Ver.  Wildjng,  I  thank  you  ;  and,  in  return,  I 
wish  you  may  be  restored  into  your  father's  favour. 

Wild.  I  make  peace  with  sword  in  hand,  and 
question  not  but  to  bringthe  old  gentleman  to  reason. 

Bel.  There  yet  remains  a  quarrel  in  the  company 
which  I  would  reconcile. — Clarissa,  I  think  I  read 
forgiveness  in  your  face ;  and  I  am  sure  penitence 
is  very  plain  in  Valentine's. 

Val.  I  am  too  much  a  criminal  to  hope  for  pardon. 
Yet,  if  my  fault  may  be  atoned  for,  I  will  employ 
my  utmost  care  to  do  it.  Could  I  think  the  ac- 
quisition of  fortune  any  recommendation,  sir  Ava- 
rice has  obliged  himself  to  pay  me  seven  thousand 
pounds  on  this  lady's  marriage. 

Sir  Av.  The  conditions  are  not  fulfilled,  sir,  and — 
Val.  Not  till  she  is  married,  sir.     As   you   have 
not  been  pleased  to  mention  to  whom,  Veromil  will 
fill  the  place  as  well  as  any  other. 
Sir  Av.  Sir ! 

Val.  Sir,  what  you  have  agreed  to  give  is  but  my 
owir ;  your  conditions  of  delivering  it  are  as  scanda- 
lous as  your  retaining  it ;  so  you  may  make  a  bustle 
and  lose  as  much  reputation  as  you  please,  but  the 
money  you  will  be  obliged  to  pay. 


Sir  Av.  And  pray,  sir,  why  did  you  invite  all  this 
company  hither  "i  [than  you  do. 

Val.   How  some  of  it  came  here  I  know  no  more 

Gra.  I  can  only  account  for  my  myself  and  sister. 

Lucy.  Ay,  my  sister  and  I  came  together. 

Wild.  Mine  is  a  long  story,  but  I  will  divert  you 
all  Avith  it  some  other  time. 

Pin.  May  I  then  hope  your  pardon 

Ver.  Deserve  it  and  I  will  try  to  get  his  majesty's 
for  you,  which  will  do  you  most  service. 

SCENE  the  last.— To  them,  a  Servant. 

Serv.  An't  please  your  honour,  your  honour's 
brother,  Mr.  Pedant,  is  just  come  to  town,  and  is  at 
home  now  with  Sir  Harry  Wilding. 

Sir  Av.  Then  all  my  hopes  are  frustrated.  Get 
chairs  to  the  door. 

Ver.  This  is  lucky  news  indeed !  and  may  be  so 
for  you  too.  Wilding ;  for  Sir  Harry  is  too  good- 
humoured  a  man  to  be  an  exception  to  the  universal 
satisfaction  of  a  company.  1  hope  this  lady  will 
prevent  the  uneasiness   of  another.     [To  Clarissa. 

Val.  This  generosity  stabs  me  to  the  soul — Oh! 
my  Veromil !  my  friend  !  let  this  embrace  testify  my 
repentance. 

Ver.  And  bury  what  is  past. 

Val.  Generous,  noble  soul ! 

Ver.  Madam,  give  me  leave  to  join  your  hands. 

Bel.  Nay,  since  I  have  been  the  unfortunate  cause 
of  separating  them,  I  must  assist. 

Cla.  I  know  not  whether  tlie  world  will  pardon 
my  forgiving  you but [sive  joy. 

Val.  Oh !  say  no  more,  lest  I  am  lost  in  too  exces- 

Lucy.  Indeed  I  think  she  need  not. 

Gra.  [To  Wild.]  Your  excuses  tome  are  vain. 
We  have  both  discovered  you  to  be  a  villain.  1  have 
seen  the  assignation  you  made  my  sister,  and  she  has 
seen  mine  ;  so  you  may  be  assured  we  will  neither 
of  us  speak  to  you  more. 

Wild.  I  hope  to  give  you  substantial  reasons  for  my 
conduct :  at  least,  my  secresy  you  may  be  assured  of. 

Sir  Av.  Come,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  we  will  now 
adjourn,  if  you  please,  to  my  house  ;  where,  sir,  [to 
Ver.]  if  my  brother  and  you  agree  (as  certainly  you 
will,  if  you  prove  your  title  to  your  father's  estate), 
I  have  nothing  to  say  against  your  match. 

Young  P.  Nor  against  my  returning  to  the  uni- 
versity, I  hope. 

Ver.  Sir  Avarice,  I  wait  on  you  ;  and,  before  the 
conclusion  of  this  evening,  I  hope  you  will  not  have 
a  discontented  mind  in  your  house.  Come,  my  dear 
Bellaria ;  after  so  many  tempests,  our  fortune  once 
more  puts  on  a  serene  aspect — once  more  we  have 
that  happiness  in  view  which  crowns  the  success  of 
virtue,  constancy,  and  love. 

All  love,  as  folly,  libertines  disclaim  ; 

And  children  call  their  folly  by  its  name. 

Those  joys  which  from  its  purest  fountains  flow. 

No  boy,  no  fool,  no  libertine  can  know  : 

Heav'n  meant  so  blest,  so  exquisite  a  fate, 

But  to  reward  the  virtuous  and  the  great. 


EPILOOUE: — WRITTEN  BY  A  FRIEND,  SPOKEN    BY  MRS.  OIFFAHD. 

Critics,  no  doubt,  you  think  I  come  to  pray 
Your  pardon  for  this  foolish,  virtuous  play. 
As  Papists  by  a  saint,  so  authors  practise 
To  get  their  crimes  atoned  for  by  an  actress. 
Our  author  too  would  fain  have  brought  me  to  it; 
But,  faith  !  I  come  to  beg  you  'd  damn  the  poet. 

What  did  the  dullard  mean  by  stopping  short. 
And  bringing  in  a  husband  to  spoil  sport  ? 
Mo  sooner  am  I  in  my  lover's  arms. 
But- pop— my  husband  all  our  joys  alarms' 
Madam,  to  save  your  virtue,  cries  sir  Bard,  i 
I  was  obliged.     To  save  my  virtue  !     Lard  !  > 
A  woman  is  her  own  sufficient  guard.  ■' 

For,  spite  of  all  the  strength  which  men  rely  in, 

We  very  rarely  fall without  complying. 
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Some  modern  bards,  to  please  you  better  skill'd. 
Had,  without  scruple,  the  whole  thinj;  fulfill'd; 
Had  sent  us  off  together,  and  Iclt  you  in 
A  sad  suspense  to  ijuess  what  we  are  doing ; 
Then  fans  had  hid  the  virtuous  ladies'  laces, 
Aud  cuckolds'  hats  had  shelter'd  their  (grimaces  : 
But  ours,  forsooth,  will  argue  tliat  the  stage 
Was  meant  t'  improve,  and  not  debauch  the  age. 
Pshaw  !  to  improve  !— the  stage  was  first  desigu'd, 
Such  as  they  are,  to  represent  mankind. 
And,  since  a  poet  ought  to  copy  nature, 
A  cuckold,  sure,  were  not  so  strange  a  creature. 

Well,  tho'  our  poet's  very  modest  muse 
Could,  to  my  wish,  so  small  a  thing  refuse. 
Critics,  to  damn  him,  sure,  will  be  so  civil — 
That 's  ne'er  refused  by  critics — or  the  devil. 
But  should  we  both  act  parts  so  very  strange. 
And,  tho'  I  ask,  should  you  refuse  revenge  ; 
Oh !  may  this  curse  alone  attend  your  lives — 
May  ye  have  all  Bellarias  to  your  wives  ! 

SUNa  BY  MISS  THORNOWETS  IN  THE  SECOND  ACT. 


Like  the  whig  and  the  tory. 
Are  prude  and  coquette  ; 

From  love  these  seek  glory, 
As  those  do  from  state. 

No  prude  or  coquette 
My  vows  shall  attend. 


No  tory  I  '11  get. 

No  whig  for  a  friend. 
The  man  who  by  reasou 

His  life  doth  support. 
Ne'er  rises  to  treason , 

Ne'er  sinks  to  a  court. 


By  virtue,  not  party, 

Does  actions  commend ; 
My  soul  shall  be  hearty 

Towards  such  a  friend. 
The  woman  who  prizes 

No  fool's  empty  praise  ; 
Who  censure  despises, 

Yet  virtue  obeys ; 
With  innocence  airy. 

With  gaiety  wise. 


In  everything  wary, 

In  nothing  precise : 
When  truth  she  discover?. 

She  ceases  disdain ; 
Nor  hunts  after  lovers. 

To  give  only  pain. 
So  lovely  a  creature. 

To  worlds  I  'd  prefer  : 
Of  bountiful  nature 

Ask  nothing  but  her. 


SUNO  IN  THE  THIRD  ACT,  BY  THE  SAME  PERSON. 

Vain,  Belinda,  are  your  wiles. 
Vain  are  all  your  artful  smiles. 
While,  like  a  bully,  you  invite, 
Aud  then  decline  th'  approaching  fight. 

Various  are  the  little  arts. 
Which  you  use  to  conquer  hearts  ; 
By  empty  threats  he  would  affright. 
And  you,  by  empty  hopes,  delight. 

Cowards  may  by  him  be  braved ; 
Fops  may  be  by  you  enslaved  ; 
Men  would  he  vanquish,  or  you  bind, 
He  must  be  brave,  and  you  be  kind. 


THE  AUTHOR'S   FARCE; 

WITH  A  PUPPET-SHOW  CALLED  THE 

PLEASURES    OF    THE    TOWN. 

FIRST  ACTED  AT  THE  HAY-MARKET  IN  1729,  AND  REVIVED  SOME  YEARS  AFTER  AT  DRURY-LANE,  WHEN  IT  WAS  REVISED  AND  OREATLT 

ALTERED  BY  THE  AUTHOR,  AS  NOW  PRINTED. 


-Quis  iniquae 


Tarn  patiens  urbis,  tarn  ferreus,  ut  teneat  se  ? Juv.  Sat.  1. 


PROLOOITE,  SPOKEN  BY  MR  .  JO.VES  . 

Too  long  the  Tragic  Muse  hath  aw'd  the  stage. 

And  frighten'd  wives  and  children  with  her  rage. 

Too  long  Drawcansir  roars,  Parthcnope  weeps. 

While  ev'ry  lady  cries,  and  critic  sleeps. 

With  ghosts,  rapes,  murders,  tender  hearts  they  wound, 

Qr  else,  like  thunder,  terrify  with  souud. 

When  the  skill'd  actress  to  her  weeping  eyes. 

With  artful  sigh,  the  handkerchief  applies. 

How  grieved  each  sympathizing  nymph  appears  1 

And  box  and  gallery  both  melt  in  tears. 

Or  when,  in  armour  of  Corinthian  brass. 

Heroic  actor  stares  you  in  the  face, 

And  cries  aloud,  with  emphasis  that 's  fit,  on 

Liberty,  freedom,  liberty  and  Briton  I 

While  frowning,  gaping  for  applause  he  stands, 

What  generous  Briton  can  refuse  his  hands  ? 

Like  the  tame  animals  desigu'd  for  show. 

You  have  your  cues  to  clap,  as  they  to  bow  ; 

Taught  to  commend,  your  judgments  have  no  share  ; 

By  chance  you  guess  aright,  by  chance  you  err. 

But,  handkerchiefs  and  Britain  laid  aside. 
To-night  we  mean  to  laugh,  and  not  to  chide. 

In  days  of  yore,  when  fools  were  held  in  fashion, 
Tho'  now,  alas  !  all  banisli'd  from  the  nation, 
A  merry  jester  had  reform'd  his  lord. 
Who  would  have  scorn'd  the  sterner  Stoic's  word. 

Bred  in  Democritus  his  laughing  schools. 
Our  author  flies  sadHeraclitus'  rules  ; 
No  tears,  no  terror  plead  in  his  behalf ; 
The  aim  of  Farce  is  but  to  make  you  laugh. 
Beneath  the  tragic  or  the  comic  name. 
Farces  and  puppet-shows  ne'er  miss  of  fame. 
Since  then,  in  borrow'd  dress,  they've  pleas'd  the  town. 
Condemn  them  not,  appearing  in  their  own. 

Smiles  we  expect  from  the  good-natured  few  ;  I 
As  ye  are  done  by,  ye  malicious,  do  ;  t 

And  kindly  laugli  at  him  who  laughs  at  you.      ■* 


Pkrsons  in  THE  Farce. — Luckless,  the  Author  and  Master  of 
the  Show,  Mr.  Mvli.art  ;  jyUmore,  his  friend,  Mr.  Lacy  ;  Mar- 
flay,  sen.,  Marplny,jun.,  Comedians,  Mr.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Stop- 
ler;  -Bwi/ncfig/if.'a'Bookseller,  Mr.  Jones;  Scaircroir,  Dash, 
Quihhle.  Bliiipaye,  Scribblers,  Mr.  Marshal,  Mr.  Hallam,  Mr. 
DovE,  Mr.  Wells,  Jiin.  ;  Index, ;  Jack,  servant  to  Luck- 
less, Mr.  Achuech  ;  Jack-puddimj,  Mb. Reynolds  ;  BantOmitc, 


RIr.    Marshal  ;    Mrs.  Moneywood,    the  author's  landlady, 
Mrs.  Mullart  ;   Harriot,  her  daughter.  Miss  Palms. 

Persons  in  the  Pcppet-show. — Player,  Mr.  Dove  ;  Consta- 
ble, Mr.  Wells;  Murdertext,  a  Presbyterian  Parson,  Mb. 
Hallam  ;  Qoddess  of  Nonsense,  Mrs.  Mullart  ;  Cliaron,  Mb. 
Ayres  ;  Curry,  a  bookseller,  Mr.  Dove  ;  A  Poet,  Mr.  W. 
H.ALLAM  ;  Signior  Opera,  Mr.  Stopler;  Don  Tragedio,  Mr. 
Marshal;  Sir  Furcf'm/ Com'c,  Mr,  Davenport  ;  Dr.  Orator, 
Mr.  Jones;  Monsieur  Pantomime,  Mr.  Knott;  Mrs.  Nnvel. 
Mrs.  M.abtin;  Robgrave, the  sexton,  Mr.  Harris;  Sailor, 
Mr.  Achurch  ;  Somebody,  Mr.  Harris,  Jun.  ;  Nobody,  Mr. 
Wells,  Jun.  ;  Punch,  Mr.  Reynolds  ;  Joan,  Mr.  Hicks  ; 
Lady  Kingcnll,  Miss  Clarke  ;  Mrs.  Cheat'em,  Mrs.  Wind; 
Mrs.  67assriHp,  Mrs.  Blunt;  Count  Ugly, 


ACT  I. — SCENE  I. — LucKLESs's  Room  in  Mrs. 
Moneywood'5  House. — Mrs.  Moneywood,  Har- 
RIOT,  Luckless. 

Moneywood.  Never  tell  me,  Mr.  Luckless,  of  your 
play,  and  your  play.  I  tell  you  I  must  be  paid.  I 
would  no  more  depend  on  a  benefit-night  of  an  un- 
acted play  than  I  would  on  a  benefit-ticket  in  an 
undrawn  lottery.  Could  I  have  guessed  that  1  had 
a  poet  in  my  house  !  Could  I  have  looked  for  a  poet 
under  laced  clothes ! 

Luck.  Why  not?  since  you  may  often  find  poverty 
under  them :  nay,  they  are  commonly  the  signs  of  it. 
And,  therefore,  why  may  not  a  poet  be  seen  ui  them 
as  well  as  a  courtier  1 

Money.  Do  you  make  a  jest  of  my  misfortune,  sirl 

Liich.  Rather  my  misfortune.  I  am  sure  I  have 
a  better  title  to  poverty  than  you ;  for,  notwith- 
standing the  handsome  figure  I  make,  unless  you 
are  so  good  to  invite  me,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  scarce 
prevail  on  my  stomach  to  dine  to-day. 

Money.  O  never  fear  that — you  will  never  Avant  a 
dinner  till  you  have  dined  at  all  the  eating-houses 

round. No  one  shuts  their  doors  against  you  the 

first  time  ;  and  I  think  you  are  so  kind  seldom  to 
trouble  them  a  second. 
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Luck.  No. And  if  you  will  give  me  leave  to 

vralk  out  of  your  doors,  the  devil  take  me  if  ever  I 
come  into  'em  again. 

Money.  Pay  me,  sir,  what  you  owe  me,  and  walk 
away  whenever  you  please. 

Luck.  With  ail  my  heart,  madam  ;  get  me  a  pen 
and  ink,  and  I'll  give  you  my  note  for  it  immediately. 

Motley.  Your  note!  who  will  discount  \t%  Not 
your  bookseller ;  for  he  has  as  many  of  your  notes 
as  he  has  of  your  works  ;  both  good  lasting  ware, 
and  which  are  never  likely  to  go  out  of  his  shop  and 
his  scrutoire.  [him  in  this  manner. 

Har.  Nay,  but,  madam,  'tis   barbarous    to   insult 

Money.  No  doubt  you  '11  take  his  part.  Pray  get 
you  about  your  business.  I  suppose  he  intends  to 
pay  me.  by  ruining  you.  Get  you  in  this  instant : 
and  remember,  if  ever  I  see  you  with  him  again  I'll 
turn  you  out  of  doors. 

SCENE  II. — Luckless,  Mrs.  Moneywood. 

Luck.  Discharge  all  your  ill-nature  on  me,  madam, 
but  spare  poor  Miss  Harriot. 

Money.  Oh !  then  it  is  plain.  I  have  suspected 
your  familiarity  a  long  while.  You  are  a  base  man. 
Is  it  not  enough  to  stay  three  months  in  my  house 
without  paying  me  a  farthing,  but  you  must  ruin  my 
child?  [I'd  give  it  her  all. 

Ltick.  I  love    her  as  my  soul.     Had  I  the  world 

Money.  But,  as  you  happen  to  have  nothing  in  the 
world,  I  desire  you  would  have  nothing  to  say  to 
her.  I  suppose  you  would  have  settled  all  your 
castles  in  the  air.  Oh  !  I  wish  you  had  lived  in  one 
of  them,  instead  of  my  house.  Well,  I  am  resolved, 
when  you  have  gone  away  (which  I  heartily  hope 
will  be  very  soon)  I  '11  hang  over  my  door  in  great 
red  letters,  "  No  lodgings  for  poets."  Sure  never 
was  such  a  guest  as  you  have  been.  My  floor  is 
all  spoiled  with  ink,  my  windows  with  verses,  and 
my  door  has  been  almost  beat  down  with  duns. 

Luck.  Would  your  house  had  been  beaten  down, 
and  everything  but  my  dear  Harriot  crushed  under  it ! 

Money.   Sir,  sir 

Luek.  Madam,  madam!  I  will  attack  you  at  your 
own  weapons  ;  I  will  pay  you  in  your  own  coin. 

Money.  I  wish  you  'd  pay  me  in  any  coin,  sir. 

L^lck.  Look  ye,  madam,  I  '11  do  as  much  as  a  rea- 
sonable woman  can  require  ;  I  '11  show  you  all  I 
have  ;  and  give  you  all  I  have  too,  if  you  please  to 
accept  it.  [  Turns  his  pockets  inside  out. 

Money.  I  will  not  be  used  in  this  manner.  No, 
sir,  I  will  be  paid,  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  law. 

Luck.  By  what  law  you  will  put  money  into  my 
pocket  I  know  not ;  for  I  never  heard  of  any  one 
who  got  money  by  the  law  but  the  lawyers.  I  have 
told  you  already,  and  I  tell  you  again,  that  the  first 
money  I  get  shall  be  yours ;  and  I  have  great  ex- 
pectations from  my  play.  In  the  mean  time  your 
staying  here  can  be  of  no  service,  and  you  may  pos- 
sibly drive  some  fine  thoughts  out  of  my  head.  I 
would  write  a  love-scene,  and  your  daughter  would 
be  more  proper  company,  on  that  occasion,  than  you. 

Money.  You  would  act  a  love-scene,  I  believe ; 
but  I  shall  prevent  you  ;  for  I  intend  to  dispose  of 
myself  before  my  daughter. 

Luck.  Dispose  of  yourself! 

Money.  Yes,  sir,  dispose  of  myself.  'Tis  very 
well  knov(Ti  that  I  have  had  very  good  ofiers  since 
my  last  dear  husband  died.  I  might  have  had  an 
attorney  of  New  Inn,  or  Mr.  Fillpot,  the  exciseman  ; 
yes,  I  had  my  choice  of  two  parsons,  or  a  doctor  of 
physic ;  and  yet  I  slighted  them  all ;  yes,  I  slighted 
them  for — for — for  you. 

Luck.  For  me  1 


Money.  Yes,  you  have  seen  too  visible  marks  of 
my  passion;  too  visible  for  my  reputation.   [Sobbing. 

Luck.  I  have  heard  very  loud  tokens  of  your  pas- 
sion ;  but  I  rather  took  it  for  the  passion  of  anger 
than  of  love. 

Money.  O !  it  was  love,  indeed.  Nothing  but 
love,  upon  my  soul !  [than  the  other. 

Ltwk.  The  devil !  This  way  of  dunning  is  worse 

Money.  If  thou  can'st  not  pay  me  in  money,  let 
me  have  it  in  love.  If  I  break  through  the  modesty 
of  my  sex  let  my  passion  excuse  it.  1  know  the 
world  will  call  it  an  impudent  action ;  but  if  you 
will  let  me  reserve  all  I  have  to  myself,  I  will  make 
myself  yours  for  ever. 

Luck.   Toll,  loll,  loll ! 

Money.  And  is  this  the  manner  you  receive  my 
declaration,  you  poor  beggarly  fellow  1  You  shall 
repent  this  ;  remember,  you  shall  repent  it ;  remem- 
ber that.  I'll  show  you  the  revenge  of  an  injured 
woman. 

Ltick.  I  shall  never  repent  anything  that  rids  me 
of  you,  I  am  sure. 

SCENE  in.— Luckless,  Harriot. 

Luck.  Dear  Harriot! 

Har.  I  have  waited  an  opportunity  to  return  to  you. 

Luck.  Oh  !  my  dear,  I  am  so  sick  ! 

Bar.  What's  the  matter  1 

Luck.  Oh  !  your  mother !  your  mother ! 

Har.  What,  has  she  been  scolding  ever  since  % 

Luck.  Worse,  worse  !  [law  with  you. 

Har.  Heaven  forbid  she  should  threaten  to  go  to 

Luck.  Oh,  worse  !  worse !  she  threatens  to  go  to 
church  with  me.  She  has  made  me  a  generous 
offer,  that  if  I  will  but  marry  her  she  will  suffer  me 
to  settle  all  she  has  upon  her.         [sist  the  proposal? 

Har.   Generous  creature  !    Sure  you  will  not  re- 

Luck.  Hum !  what  would  you  advise  me  to  % 

Har.  Oh,  take  her,  take  her,  by  all  means ;  you 
will  be  the  prettiest,  finest,  loveliest,  sweetest  cou- 
ple. Augh !  what  a  delicate  dish  of  matrimony  you 
will  make  !  Her  age  with  your  youth,  her  avarice 
with  your  extravagance,  and  her  scolding  with  your 
poetry ! 

Luck.  Nay,  but  I  am  serious,  and  I  desire  you 
would  be  so.  You  know  my  unhappy  circumstances, 
and  your  mother's  wealth.  It  would  be  at  least  a 
prudent  match. 

Har.  Oh!  extremely  prudent,  ha,  ha,  ha!  the 
world  will  say.  Lard !  who  could  have  thought  Mr. 
Luckless  had  had  so  much  prudence  1  This  one 
action  will  overbalance  all  the  follies  of  your  life. 

Luck.  Faith,  I  think  it  will :  but,  dear  Harriot, 
how  can  I  think  of  losing  you  for  ever  %  And  yet, 
as  our  affairs  stand,  I  see  no  possibility  of  our  being 
happy  together.  It  will  be  some  pleasure,  too,  that 
I  may  have  it  in  my  power  to  serve  you.  Believe 
me,  it  is  with  the  utmost  reluctance  I  think  of  parting 
with  you.     For  if  it  was  in  my  power  to  have  you — 

Har.  Oh,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  ;  I  be- 
lieve you — Yes,  you  need  not  swear,  I  believe  you. 

Luck.  And  can  you  as  easily  consult  prudence, 
and  part  with  me  ?  for  I  would  not  buy  my  own  hap- 
piness at  the  price  of  yours. 

Har.  I  thank  you,  sir Part  with  you in- 
tolerable vanity ! 

Luck.  Then  I  am  resolved  ;  and  so,  my  good  land- 
lady, have  at  you. 

Har.  Stay,  sir,  let  me  acquaint  you  with  one 
thing — you  are  a  villain  !  and  don't  think  I  'm  vexed 
at  anything,  but  that  I  should  have  been  such  a  fool 
as  ever  to  have  had  a  good  opinion  of  you.    [  Crying. 

Luck.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Caught,  by  Jupiter  I  And  did 
my  dear  Harriot  think  me  in  earnest  1 
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Har.  And  ■was  you  not  in  earnest  ? 
Luck.  What,  to  part  with  thee  %     A  pretty  woman 
■will  be  sooner  in  earnest  to  part  with  her  beauty,  or 
a  great  man  with  his  power.  [your  love. 

Har.  I  wish  I    were    assured    of  the   sincerity  of 
AIR.    Butter' d  Pease. 
Luch.     Does  my  dearest  Harriot  ask 

What  for  love  I  would  pursue  ? 
Would  you,  charmer,  know  what  task 
I  would  undertake  for  you  ? 

Ask  the  bold  ambitious,  what 

He  for  honours  would  achieve? 
Or  the  gay  voluptuous,  that 

Which  he'd  not  for  pleasure  give  ? 

Ask  the  miser  what  he'd  do 

To  amass  excessive  gain  ? 
Or  the  saint,  what  he'd  pursue. 

His  wish'd  heaven  to  obtain  ? 

These  I  would  attempt,  and  more — 

For,  oh  1  ray  Harriot  is  to  me 
All  ambition,  pleasure,  store. 

Or  what  heav'n  itself  can  be  ! 

Har.    Would  my  dearest  Luckless  know 
What  his  constant  Harriot  can 
Her  tender  love  and  faith  to  show 
For  her  dear,  her  only  man  ? 

Ask  the  vain  coquette  what  she 

For  men' s  adoration  would ; 
Or  from  censure  to  be  free. 

Ask  the  vile  censorious  prude. 

In  a  coach  and  six  to  vide. 

What  the  mercenary  jade. 
Or  the  widow  to  be  bride 

To  a  brisk  broadshoulder'd  blade. 

All  these  I  would  attempt  for  thee, 

Could  I  but  thy  passion  fix; 
Thy  will  my  sole  commander  be, 

And  thy  arms  my  coach  and  six. 

Money,  [icithin.]  Harriot,  Harriot. 

Har.  Hear  the  dreadful  summons  i  adieu.  I  will 
take  the  first  opportunity  of  seeing  you  again. 

Lxick.  Adieu,  my  pretty  charmer  ;  go  thy  ways' for 
the  first  of  thy  sex. 


Luck. 


SCENE  IV.— Luckless,  Jack. 
So  !  what  news  bring  you  1 


Jack.  An't  please  your  honour  I  have  been  at  my 
lord's,  and  his  lordship  thanks  you  for  the  favour 
j'ou  have  offered  of  reading  your  play  to  him  ;  but 
he  has  such  a  prodigious  deal  of  business,  he  begs 
to  be  excused.  I  have  been  with  Mr.  Keyber  too — 
he  made  me  no  answer  at  all.  Mr.  Bookweight 
will  be  here  immediately. 

Luck.  Jack. 

Jack.  Sir.  [pawnbroker's. 

Luck.  Fetch  my  other  hat  hither  ; — carry  it  to  the 

Jack. — To  your  honour's  own  pawnbroker'. 

Luck.  Ay — and  in  thy  way  home  call  at  the  cook's 
shop.  So,  one  way  or  other,  I  find  my  head  must 
always  provide  for  my  belly. 

SCENE  V. — Luckless,  Witmore. 

Luck.  I  am  surprised '.  dear  Witmore  '. 

Wit.  Dear  Harry ! 

Luck.  This  is  kind,  indeed ;  but  I  do  not  more 
wonder  at  finding  a  man  in  this  age  who  can  be  a 
friend  to  adversity,  than  that  Fortune  should  be  so 
much  my  friend  as  to  direct  you  to  me  ;  for  she  is  a 
lady  I  have  not  been  much  indebted  to  lately. 

Wit.  She  who  told  me,  I  assure  you,  is  one  you 
have  been  indebted  to  a  long  while. 

Luck.  Whom  do  you  mean  1 

Wit.  One  who  complains  of  your  unkindness  in 
not  visiting  her — Mrs.  Lovewood. 

Luck.   Dost  thou  visit  there  still,  then"? 

Wit.  I  throw  an  idle  hour  away  there  sometimes. 
When  I  am  in  an  ill-humour  I  am  sure  of  feeding  it 


there  Avith  all  the  scandal  in  town,  for  no  bawd  is 
half  so  diligent  in  looking  after  girls  with  an  un- 
cracked  maidenhead  as  she  in  searching  out  women 
with  cracked  reputations. 

Luck.  The  much  more  infamous  office  of  the  two. 

Wit.  Thou  art  still  a  favourer  of  the  women,  I  find. 

Ltick.  Ay,  the  women  and  the  muses — the  high 
roads  to  beggary. 

Wit.  Wliat,  art  thou  not  cured  of  scribbling  yet  % 

Luck.  No,  scribbling  is  as  impossible  to  cure  as 
the  gout. 

Wit.  And  as  sure  a  sign  of  poverty  as  the  gout  of 
riches.  'Sdeath !  in  an  age  of  learning  and  true 
politeness,  where  a  man  might  succeed  by  his  wit, 
there  would  be  some  encouragement.  But  now, 
when  party  and  prejudice  carry  all  before  them  ; 
when  learning  is  decried,  wit  not  understood ;  when 
the  theatres  are  puppet-shows,  and  the  comedians 
ballad-singers  ;  when  fools  lead  the  town,  would  a 
man  think  to  thrive  by  his  wit  1  If  you  must  write, 
write  nonsense,  write  operas,  write  Hurlothrumbos, 
set  up  an  oratory  and  preach  nonsense,  and  you  may 
meet  with  encouragement  enough.  Be  profane,  be 
scurrilous,  be  immodest :  if  you  would  receive  ap- 
plause, desene  to  receive  sentence  at  the  Old  Bailey ; 
and  if  you  would  ride  in  a  coach,  deserve  to  ride  in 

Luck.  You  are  warm,  my  friend.  [a  cart. 

Wit.  It  rs  because  I  am  your  friend.  I  cannot 
bear  to  hear  the  man  I  love  ridiculed  by  fools — by 
idiots.  To  hear  a  fellow  who,  had  he  been  born  a 
Chinese  had  staiwed  for  want  of  genius — to  have 
been  even  the  lowest  mechanic,  toss  up  his  empty 
noddle  with  an  affected  disdain  of  what  he  has  not 
understood';  and  women  abusing  what  they  have 
neither  seen  nor  heard,  from  an  unreasonable  pre- 
judice to  an  honest  fellow  whom  they  have  not 
known.  If  thou  wilt  write  against  all  these  reasons 
get  a  patron,  be  pimp  to  some  worthless  man  of 
quality,  write  panegyrics  on  him,  flatter  him  with  as 
many  virtues  as  he  has  vices.  Then,  perhaps,  you 
will  engage  his  lordship,  his  lordship  engages  the 
to'mi  on  your  side,  and  then  write  till  your  arms 
ache,  sense  or  nonsense,  it  will  all  go  down. 

Luck.  Thou  art  too  satirical  on  mankind.  It  is 
possible  to  thrive  in  the  world  byjustifiable  means. 

Wit.  Ay,  justifiable,  and  so  they  are  justifiable  | 
by  custom.  What  does  the  soldier  or  physician 
thrive  by  but  slaughter? — the  lawyer  but  by  quar- 
rels'?— the  courtier  but  by  taxes? — the  poet  but  by 
flattery?  I  know  none  that  thrive  by  profiting 
mankind,  but  the  husbandman  and  the  merchant : 
the  one  gives  you  the  fruit  of  your  own  soil,  the 
other  brings  you  those  from  abroad  ;  and  yet  these 
are  represented  as  mean  and  mechanical,  and  the 
others  as  honourable  and  glorious. 

Luck.  Well ;  but  prithee  leave  railing,  and  tell 
me  what  you  would  advise  me  to  do. 

Wit.  Do !  why  thou  art  a  vigorous  young  fellow, 
and  there  are  rich  widows  in  town. 

Liick,  But  I  am  already  engaged. 

Wit.  Why  don't  you  marry  then for  I  suppose 

you  are  not  mad  enough  to  have  any  engagement 
with  a  poor  mistress  ? 

Li(ck.  Even  so,  faith  ;  and  so  heartily  that  I  would 
not  change  her  for  the  widow  of  a  Croesus. 

Wit.  Now  thou  art  undone,  indeed.  Matrimony 
clenchep  ruin  beyond  retrieval.  What  unfortunate 
stars  wert  thou  born  under  ?  Was  it  not  enough 
to  follow  those  nine  ragged  jades  the  muses,  but 
you  must  fasten  on  some  earth-born  mistress  as  poor 
as  them? 

Mar.  jun.  [within].  Order  my  chairmen  to  call  on 
me  at  St.  James's. No,  let  them  stay. 

Wit.  Heyday,  whom  the  devil  have  we  here? 
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Luck.  The  young  captain,  sir ;  no  less  a  person, 
I  assure  you. 

SCENE  VI. — Luckless,  Witmore,  Marplay,  Jun. 

Mar.  jun.  Mr.   Luckless,    I  kiss  your  hands 

Sir,  I  am  your  most  obedient  humble  servant ;  you 
see,  Mr.  Luckless,  what  power  you  have  over  me. 
I  attend  your  commands,  though  several  persons  of 
quality  have  staid  at  court  for  me  above  this  hour. 

Luck,  I  am  obliged  to  you — I  have  a  tragedy  for 
your  house,  Mr.  Marplay. 

Mar.  jun.  Ha!  if  you  will  send  it  to  me,  I  will 
give  you  my  opinion  of  it ;  and  if  I  can  make  any 
alterations  in  it  that  will  be  for  its  advantage,   I  will 

Wit.  Alterations,  sirl  [do  it  freely. 

Mar,  jim.  Yes,  sir,  alterations — I  will  maintain 
it.     Let  a  play  be  never  so  good,  without  alteration  it 

Wit.  Very  odd  indeed !  [will  do  nothing. 

Mar.  jun.  Did  you  ever  write,  sir  % 

Wit.  No,  sir,  I  thank  Heaven. 

Mar.  jun.  Oh !  your  humble  servant — your  very 
humble  servant,  sir.  When  you  write  yourself,  you 
will  find  the  necessity  of  alterations.  Why,  sir, 
would  you  guess  that  I  had  altered  Shakspeare  1 

Wit.  Yes,  faith,  sir,  no  one  sooner. 

Mar.  jun.  Alack-a-day !  Was  you  to  see  the 
plays  when  they  are  brought  to  us — a  parcel  of  crude 
undigested  stuff.  We  are  the  persons,  sir,  who  lick 
them  into  form — that  mould  them  into  shape.  The 
poet  make  the  play  indeed !  the  colourman  might  be 
as  well  said  to  make  the  picture,  or  the  weaver  the 
coat.  My  father  and  I,  sir,  are  a  couple  of  poetical 
tailors.  When  a  play  is  brought  us,  we  consider  it 
as  a  tailor  does  his  coat :  we  cut  it,  sir — we  cut  it ; 
and  let  me  tell  you,  we  have  the  exact  measure  of 
the  town ;  we  know  how  to  fit  their  taste.  The 
poets,  between  you  and  me,  are  a  pack  of  ignorant — 

Wit.  Hold,  hold,  sir.  This  is  not  quite  so  civil 
to  Mr.  Luckless ;  besides,  as  I  take  it,  you  have 
done  the  town  the  honour  of  writing  yourself. 

Mar.  jun.  Sir,  you  are  a  man  of  sense,  and  ex- 
press yourself  well.  I  did,  as  you  say,  once  make  a 
small  sally  into  Parnassus — took  a  sort  of  flying 
leap  over  Helicon ;  but  if  ever  they  catch  me  there 
again — sir,  the  town  have  a  prejudice  to  my  family  ; 
for,  if  any  play  could  have  made  them  ashamed  to 
damn  it,  mine  must.  It  was  all  over  plot.  It  would 
have  made  half  a  dozen  novels  :  nor  was  it  crammed 
with  a  pack  of  wit-traps,  like  Congreve  and  Wy- 
cherly,  where  every  one  knows  when  the  joke  was 
coming.  I  defy  the  sharpest  critic  of  them  all  to 
have  known  when  any  jokes  of  mine  were  coming. 
The  dialogue  was  plain,  easy,  and  natural,  and  not 
one  single  joke  in  it  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  : 
besides,  sir,  there  was  one  scene  of  tender  melancholy 
conversation — enough  to  have  melted  a  heart  of  stone ; 
and  yet  they  damned  it — and  they  damned  them- 
selves ;  for  they  shall  have  no  more  of  mine. 

Wit.  Take  pity  on  the  town,  sir. 

Mar.  jun.  I !  No,  sir,  no.  I'll  write  no  more. 
No  more  ;  unless  I  am  forced  to  it. 

Luck.  That's  no  easy  thing,  Marplay. 

Mar.  jun.  Yes,  sir.  Odes,  odes,  a  man  may  be 
obliged  to  write  those  you  know. 

Luck  and  Wit.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  that's  true,  indeed. 

Luck.  But  about  my  tragedy,  Mr.  Marplay. 

Mar.  jun.  I  believe  my  father  is  at  the  play-house  : 
if  you  please,  we  will  read  it  now  ;  but  I  must  call 

on  a  young  lady  first Hey,  who's  there  "?     Is  my 

footman  there  %  Order  my  chair  to  the  door.  Your 
servant,  gentlemen. — Caro  vien.  [Exit,  singing. 

Wit.  This  is  the  most  finished  gentleman  I  ever 
saw  ;   and  has  not,  I  dare  swear,  his  equal. 

Luck.  If  he  has,  here  he  comes. 


SCENE  VII. — Luckless,  Witmore,  Bookweight. 

Liwk.  Mr.  Bookweight,  your  very  humble  servant. 

Book.  I  was  told,  sir,  that  you  had  particular 
business  with  me. 

Liwk.  Yes,  Mr.  Bookweight ;  I  have  something 
to  put  into  your  hands.     I  have  a  play  for  you,   Mr. 

Book,  Is  it  accepted,  sirl  [Bookweight. 

Luck.  Not  yet. 

Book.  Oh,  sir  1  when  it  is,  it  will  be  then  time 
enough  to  talk  about  it.  A  play,  like  a  bill,  is  of  no 
value  till  it  is  accepted  ;  nor  indeed  when  it  is,  very 
often.  Besides,  sir,  our  playhouses  are  grown  so 
plenty,  and  our  actors  so  scarce,  that  really  plays  are 
become  very  bad  commodities.  But  pray,  sir,  do 
you  oifer  it  to  the  players  or  the  patentees  % 

Luck.   Oh !  to  the  players,  certainly. 

Book.  You  are  in  the  right  of  that.  But  a  play 
which  will  do  on  the  stage  will  not  always  do  for  us ; 
there  are  your  acting  plays  and  your  reading  plays. 

Wit.  I  do  not  understand  that  distinction. 

Book.  Why,  sir,  your  acting  play  is  entirely  sup- 
ported by  the  merit  of  the  actor  ;  in  which  case,  it 
signifies  very  little  whether  there  be  any  sense  in  it 
or  no.  Now,  your  reading  play  is  of  a  different 
stamp,  and  must  have  wit  and  meaning  in  it.  These 
latter  I  call  your  substantive,  as  being  able  to  support 
themselves.  The  former  are  your  adjective,  as  what 
require  the  buffoonery  and  gestures  of  an  actor  to  be 
joined  with  them  to  show  their  signification. 

Wit.  Very  learnedly  defined,  truly. 

Luck.  Well,  but,  Mr.  Bookweight,  will  you  ad- 
vance fifty  guineas  on  my  play '? 

Book.  Fifty  guineas !  Yes,  sir.  You  shall  have 
them  with  all  my  heart,  if  you  will  give  me  security 
for  them.  Fifty  guineas  for  a  play !  Sir,  I  would 
not  give  fifty  shillings.  [rate  "i 

Luck.  'Sdeath,  sir!  do  you  beat  me  down  at  this 

Book.  No,  nor  fifty  farthings.  Fifty  guineas ! 
Indeed  your  name  is  well  worth  that. 

Luck.  Jack,  take  this  worthy  gentleman,  and  kick 
him  down  stairs. 

Book.  Sir,  I  shall  make  you  repent  this. 

Jack.  Come,  sir,  will  you  please  to  brush  1 

Book.  Help  !  murder !  I'll  have  the  law  of  you,  sir. 

Lv£k.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

SCENE  VIII. — Luckless, Witmore,  Mrs.  Money- 
wood. 

Money.  What  noise  is  thisi  It  is  a  very  fine 
thing,  truly,  Mr.  Luckless,  that  you  will  make  these 
uproars  in  my  house. 

Luck.  If  you  dislike  it,  it  is  in  your  power  to 
drown  a  much  greater.  Do  you  but  speak,  madam, 
and  I  am  sure  no  one  will  be  heard  but  yourself. 

Money.  Very  well,  indeed !  fine  reflections  on  my 
character !  Sir,  sir,  all  the  neighbours  know  that 
I  have  been  as  quiet  a  woman  as  ever  lived  in  the 
parish.  I  had  no  noises  in  my  house  till  you  came. 
We  Avere  the  family  of  love.  But  you  have  been  a 
nuisance  to  the  whole  neighbourhood.  Wliile  you 
had  money,  my  doors  were  thundered  at  every  morn- 
ing at  four  and  five,  by  coachmen  and  chairmen  ; 
and  since  you  have  had  none,  my  house  has  been 
besieged  all  day  by  creditors  and  bailiffs.  Then 
there's  the  rascal  your  man  ;  but  I  will  pay  the  dog, 
I  will  scour  him.  Sir,  I  am  glad  you  are  a  witness 
of  his  abuses  of  me. 

Wit.  I  am  indeed,  madam,  a  witness  how  unjustly 
he  has  abused  you.  [Jack  whispers  Luckless. 

Luck.  Witmore,  excuse  me  a  moment. 

SCENE  IX. — Mrs.  Moneywood,  Witmore. 

Money,  Yes,  sir;  and,  sir,  a  man  that  has  never 
shown  one  the  colour  of  his  money. 
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Wit  Very  hard,  truly.  How  much  may  he  be 
in  your  debt,  pray  1  Because  he  has  ordered  me  to 
pay  you. 

Money.  Ay  !  sir,  I  wish  he  had. 

Wit.  I  am  serious,  I  assure  you. 

Motley,  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  sir.  Here  is 
the  bill  as  we  settled  it  tliis  very  morning.  I  always 
thought,  indeed,  Mr.  Luckless  had  a  great  deal  of 
honesty  in  his  principles  :  any  man  may  be  unfor- 
tunate ;  but  I  knew  when  he  had  money  I  should 
have  it;  and  what  signifies  dunning  a  mat  when 
he  hath  it  nof?  Now  that  is  a  way  with  some 
people  which  I  could  never  come  in  to. 

Wit.  There,  madam,  is  your  money.  You  may 
give  Mr.  Luckless  the  receipt. 

Money.  Sir,  I  give  you  both  a  great  many  thanks. 
I  am  sure  it  is  almost  as  charitable  as  if  you  gave  it 
me  ;  for  I  am  to  make  up  a  sum  to-morrow  morning. 
Well,  if  Mr.  Luckless  was  but  a  little  soberer  I 
should  like  him  for  a  lodger  exceedingly  :  for  I  must 
say,  I  think  him  a  very  pleasant  good-humoured 
man. 

SCENE  X. — Luckless,  Witmore,  Moneywood. 

Luck.  Those  are  words  I  never  heard  out  of  that 
mouth  before.  [ha,  ha ! 

Money.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  you  are  pleased  to  be  merry  : 

Luck.  Why,  Witmore,  thou  hast  the  faculty  op- 
posite to  that  of  a  witch,  and  canst  lay  a  tempest. 
I  should  as  soon  have  imagined  one  man  could 
have  stopped  a  cannon-ball  in  its  full  force  as  her 
tongue. 

Money.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  he  is  the  best  company  in 
the  world,  sir,  and  so  full  of  his  similitudes ! 

Wit.  Luckless,  good  morrow ;  I  shall  see  you 
soon  again. 

Luck.  Let  it  be  soon,  I  beseech  you ;  for  thou 
hast  brought  a  calm  into  this  house  that  was  scarce 
ever  in  it  before. 

SCENE  XL — Luckless,  Mrs.  Moneywood,  Jack. 

Money.  Well,  Mr.  Luckless,  you  are  a  comical 
man,  to  give  one  such  a  character  to  a  stranger. 

Luck.  The  company  is  gone,  madam  ;  and  now, 
like  true  man  and  wife,  we  may  fall  to  al3using  one 
another  as  fast  as  we  please.  [me,  sir. 

Money.    Abuse  me    as    you  please,    so    you  pay 

Luck.  'Sdeath!  madam,  I  will  pay  you. 

Money.  Nay,  sir,  I  do  not  ask  it  before  it  is  due. 
I  don't  question  your  payment  at  all :  if  you  was  to 
stay  in  my  house  this  quarter  of  a  year,  as  I  hope  you 
will,  I  should  not  ask  you  for  a  farthing. 

Luck.  Toll,  loll,  loll.— But  I  shall  have  her  begin 
with  her  passion  immediately  ;  and  I  had  rather  be 
the  object  of  her  rage  for  a  year  than  of  her  love  for 
half  an  hour. 

Money.  But  why  did  you  choose  to  sm-prise  me 
with  my  money?  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  you 
would  pay  mel 

Luck.  Why,  have  I  not  told  youl 

Money.  Yes,  you  told  me  of  a  play,  and  stuff : 
but  you  never  told  me  you  would  order  a  gentleman 
to  pay  me.  A  sweet,  pretty,  good-humoured  gen- 
tleman he  is,  heaven  bless  him  !  Well,  you  have 
comical  ways  with  you  :  but  you  have  honesty  at 
the  bottom,  and  I  *m  sure  the  gentleman  himself  "will 
own  I  gave  you  that  character. 

Luck.  Oh !  I  smell  you  now. — You  see,  madam, 
I  am  better  than  my  word  to  you  :  did  he  pay  it  you 
in  gold  or  silver  ■? 

Money.  All  pure  gold. 

Luck.  I  have  a  vast  deal  of  silver,  which  he 
brought  me,  within  ;  will  you  do  me  the  favour  of 
taking  it  in  silver  1  that  will  be  of  use  to  you  in  the 
shop  too. 


Money.  Anything  to  oblige  you,  sir. 

Luck.  Jack,  bring  out  the  great  bag,  number  one. 
Please  to  tell  the  money,  madam,  on  that  table. 

Money.  It 's  easily  told  :  heaven  knows  there  'a 
not  so  much  on  't. 

Jack.  Sir,  the  bag  is  so  heavy,  I  cannot  bring  it  in. 

Luck.    Why,  then,  come   and   help    to    thrust   a 

Money.  What  do  you  mean '?         [heavier  bag  out. 

Lzick.  Only  to  pay  you  in  my  bed-chamber. 

Motley.  Villain,  dog,  I  '11  swear  a  robbery,  and 
have  you  hanged  :  rogues,  villains  ! 

Luck.  Be  as  noisy  as  you  please — [Shuts  the 
dam:]  Jack,  call  a  coach;  and,  d'  ye  hear  %  get  up 
behind  it  and  attend  me. 


ACT  IL— SCENE  I.— The  Playhouse Luckless, 

Marplay',  Senior,  Marplay,  Junior. 
Luck.  [Reads.]  "  Then  hence  ray  sorrow,  hence 

fray  ev'ry  fear  ; 
No  matter  where,  so  we  are  bless'd  together. 
With  thee,  the  barren  rocks,  where  not  one  step 
Of  human  race  lies  printed  in  the  snow. 
Look  lovely  as  the  smiling  infant  spring." 
Mar.  sen.    Augh !  will  you  please    to    read    that 
again,  sir?  [fear." 

Luck.  "  Then  hence  my  sorrow,  hence  my  ev'ry 
Mar.  sen.  "  Then  hence  my  sorrow." — Horror  is 
a  much  better  word. — And  then  in  the  second  line 
— "  No  matter  where,  so  we  are  bless'd  together." — 
Undoubtedly,  it  should  be,  "  No  matter  where,  .so 
somewhere  we  're  together."  Where  is  the  question, 
somewhere  is  the  answer. — Read  on,  sir. 

Luck.  "  With  thee,"  —  [much  better  idea. 

Mar.  sen.  No,  no,   I  could  alter  those   lines   to  a 
"  With  thee,  the  barren  blocks,  where  not  a  bit 
Of  human  face  is  painted  on  the  bark. 
Look  green  as  Covent-garden  in  the  spring." 
L^ick.  Green  as  Covent-garden !  [they  sell  greens. 
Mar.jun.  Yes,  yes  ;  Covent-garden  market,  Avhere 
Luck.  Monstrous ! 

Mar.  sen.  Pray,  sir,  read  on.  [thee  still ; 

Luck.  "  Leandra  :  Oh,  my  Harmonio,  I  could  hear 
The  nightingale  to  thee  sings  out  of  tune. 
While  on  thy  faithful  breast  my  head  reclines. 
The  downy  pillow  's  hard  ;  while  from  thy  lips 
I  drink  delicious  draughts  of  nectar  down, 
Falernian  wines  seem  bitter  to  my  taste." 
Mar.jun.  Here  's  meat,  drink,  singing,  and  lodg- 
ing, egad. 

Luck.  He  answers. 

Mar.jun.  But,  sir —  '  [heart. 

Luck.   "  Oh,  let  me   pull   thee,  press  thee  to  my 
Thou  rising  spring  of  everlasting  sweets  ! 
Take  notice.  Fortune,  I  forgive  thee  all  I 
Thou'st  made  Leandra  mine.    Thou  flood  of  joy 
Mix  with  my  soul,  and  rush  through  ev'ry  vein." 
Mar.  sen.  Those  two  last  lines  again  if  you  please. 
LiKk.  "  Thou  'st  made,"  &c. 

Mar.  ju7i.  " Thou  flood  of  joy. 

Mix  with  my  soul,  and  rush  thro'  ev'ry  vein." 
Those  are  too  excellent  lines  indeed  :  I  never  writ 
better  myself:  but,  sar — 

Ltick.  "  Leandra's  mine,  go  bid  the  tongue  of  fate 
Pronounce  another  word  of  bliss  like  that ; 
Search  thro'  the  eastern  mines  and  golden  shores. 
Where  lavish  Nature  pours  forth  all  her  stores  ; 
For  to  my  lot  could  all  her  treasures  fall, 
I  would  not  change  Leandra  for  them  all." 
There  ends  act  the  first,  and  such  an  act  as,  I  be- 
lieve, never  was  on  this  stage  yet. 
Mar.jun.  Nor  never  will,  I  hope. 
Mar.  sen.  Pray,  sir,  let  me  look  at  one  thing. 
"  Falernian  wines  seem  bitter  to  my  taste." 
Pray,  sir,  what  sort  of  wines  may  your  Falernian 
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be  ■?  for  I  never  heard  of  them  before  ;  and  I  am 
sure,  as  I  keep  the  best  company,  if  there  had  been 
such  sorts  of  wines,  I  should  have  tasted  them.  To- 
kay I  have  drank,  and  Lacrimse  I  have  drank,  but 
what  your  Falernian  is,  the  devil  take  me  if  I  can 
tell.  [top  of  Parnassus. 

Mar.  jun.  I  fancy,  father,  these  wines  grow  at  the 

Luck.  Do  they  so,  Mr.  Pert"?  why  then  I  fancy 
jou  have  never  tasted  them. 

Mar.  sen.  Suppose  you  should  say  the  wines  of 
Cape  are  bitter  to  my  taste. 

Luck.  Sir,  I  cannot  alter  it. 

Mar.  sen.  Nor  we  cannot  act  it.  It  won't  do, 
sir,  and  so  you  need  give  yourself  no  farther  trouble 
about  it. 

Luck.  What  particular  fault  do  you  find  1 

Mar.jwi.  Sar,  there's  nothing  that  touches  me, 
nothing  that  is  coercive  to  my  passions. 

Lv£k.  Fare  you  well,  sir:  may  another  play  be 
coercive  to  your  passions. 

SCENE  II. — Marplay,  Senior,  Marplay,  Junior. 

Mar.  sen.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mar.  jun.  What  do  you  think  of  the  play"? 

Mar,  se7i.  It  may  be  a  very  good  one,  for  aught  I 
know :  but  I  am  resolved,  since  the  town  will  not 
receive  any  of  mine,  they  shall  have  none  from  any 
other.     I  '11  keep  them  to  their  old  diet. 

Mar. jun.  But  suppose  they  won't  feed  on'f? 

Mar.  sen.  Then  it  shall  be  crammed  down  their 
throats. 

Mar.  jun.  I  wish,  father,  you  would  leave  me  that 
art  for  a  legacy,  since  I  am  afraid  I  am  like  to  have 
no  other  from  you. 

Mar.  sen.  'Tis  buff,  child,  'tis  buff — true  Corin- 
thian brass ;  and,  heaven  be  praised,  tho'  I  have 
given  thee  no  gold,  I  have  given  thee  enough  of  that, 
which  is  the  better  inheritance  of  the  two.  Gold 
thou  might'st  have  spent,  but  this  is  a  lasting  estate 
that  will  stick  by  thee  all  thy  life. 

Mar.  jun.  What  shall  be  done  with  that  farce 
which  was  damned  last  night  1 

Mar.  sen.  Give  it  them  again  to-morrow.  I  have 
told  some  persons  of  quality  that  it  is  a  good  thing, 
and  I  am  i-esolved  not  to  be  in  the  wrong :  let  us 
see  which  will  be  weary  first,  the  town  of  damning, 
or  we  of  being  damned. 

Mar.  jun.  Rat  the  town,  I  say. 

Mar.  sen.  That 's  a  good  boy  ;  and  so  say  I :  but, 
prithee,  what  didst  thou  do  with  the  comedy  which 
I  gave  thee  t'other  day,  that  I  thought  a  good  one  1 

Mar.  jun.  Did  as  you  ordered  me  ;  returned  it  to 
the  author,  and  told  him  it  would  not  do. 

Mar.  sen.  You  did  well.  If  thou  writest  thyself, 
and  that  I  know  thou  art  very  well  qualified  to  do, 
it  is  thy  interest  to  keep  back  all  other  authors  of 
any  merit,  and  be  as  forward  to  advance  those  of 
none. 

Mar.  jun.  But  I  am  a  little  afraid  of  writing ;  for 
my  writings,  you  know,  have  fared  but  ill  hitherto. 

Mar.  sen.  "That  is  because  thou  hast  a  little  mis- 
taken the  method  of  writing.  The  art  of  writing, 
boy,  is  the  art  of  stealing  old  plays,  by  changing  the 
name  of  the  play,  and  new  on^s,  by  changing  the 
name  of  the  author.  [and  catcalls 

Mar.  jun.  If  it  was  not  for   these  cursed  hisses 

Mar.  sen.  Harmless  music,  child,  very  harmless 
music,  and  what,  when  one  is  but  Avell  seasoned  to 
it,  has  no  efi"ect  at  all :  for  my  part,  I  have  been  used 
to  them.  [for  that  matter. 

Mar.  jun.  Ay,  and  I  have  been  used  to  them  too, 

Mar.  sen.  And  stood  them  bravely  too.  Idle 
young  actors  are  fond  of  applause,  but,  take  my  word 
for  it,  a  clap  is  a  mighty  silly,  empty  thuig,  and  does 


no  more  good  than  a  hiss ;  and,  therefore,  if  any 
man  loves  hissing,  he  may  have  his  three  shillings 
worth  at  me  whenever  he  pleases.  \^Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — A  Room  in  Bookweight's  House. — 
Dash,  Blotpage,  Qi^imbx.^,  writing  at  several  Tables. 

Dash.  Pox  on  't,  I  'm  as  dull  as  an  ox,  tho'  I  have 
not  a  bit  of  one  within  me.  I  have  not  dined  these 
two  days,  and  yet  my  head  is  as  heavy  as  any  alder- 
man's or  lord's.  I  carry  about  me  symbols  of  all 
the  elements  ;  my  head  is  as  heavy  as  Avater,  my 
pockets  are  as  light  as  air,  my  appetite  is  as  hot  as 
fire,  and  my  coat  is  as  dirty  as  earth. 

Blot.  Lend  me  your  Bysche,  Air.  Dash,  I  want  a 
rhyme  for  wind. 

Dash.  Why  there  's  blind,  and  kind,  and  behind, 
and  find,  and  mind :  it  is  of  the  easiest  termination 
imaginable  ;  I  have  had  it  four  times  in  a  page. 

Blot.  None  of  those  words  will  do. 

Dash.  Why  then  you  may  use  any  that  end  in 
ond,  or  and,  or  end.  I  am  never  so  exact:  if  the 
two  last  letters  are  alike,  it  will  do  very  well.  Read 
the  verse. 

Blot.  "  Inconstant  as  the  seas  or  as  the  wind." 

Dash.  What  would  you  express  in  the  next  line  1 

Blot.  Nay,  that  I  don  't  know,  for  the  sense  is  out 
already.     I  would  say  something  about  inconstancy. 

Dash.  I  can  lend  you  a  verse,  and  it  will  do  very 
well  too. 

"  Inconstancy  will  never  have  an  end." 
End  rhymes  very  well  with  wind.  [poem. 

Blot.  It  will  do  well  enough  for  the  middle  of  a 

Dash.  Ay,  ay,  anything  will  do  well  enough  for 
the  middle  of  a  poem.  If  you  can  but  get  twenty 
good  lines  to  place  at  the  beginning  for  a  taste,  it 
will  sell  very  well. 

Quib.  So  that,  accorduig  to  you,  Mr.  Dash,  a 
poet  acts  pretty  much  on  the  same  principles  with 
an  oyster-woman. 

Dash.  Pox  take  your  simile,  it  has  set  my  chaps 
a  watering  :  but  come,  let  us  leave  ofi"  work  for  a 
while,  and  heai-  Mr.  Quibble's  song. 

Quib.  My  pipes  are  pure  and  clear,  and  my 
stomach  is  as  hollow  as  any  trumpet  in  Europe. 

Dash.  Come,  the  song. 

SONG. 
AIR.     Ye  Commons  and  Peers, 

How  uuhappy's  the  fate 

To  live  by  one's  pate. 
And  be  forced  to  write  hackney  for  bread  I 

An  author's  a  joke 

To  all  manner  of  folk. 
Wherever  he  pops  up  his  head,  his  head. 
Wherever  he  pops  up  his  head. 

Tho'  he  mount  on  that  hack. 

Old  Pegasus"  back. 
And  of  Helicon  drink  till  he  burst. 

Yet  a  curse  of  those  streams. 

Poetical  dreams, 
They  never  can  quench  one's  thirst,  &c. 

Ah  !  how  should  he  fly 

On  fancy  so  high. 
When  his  limbs  are  in  durance  and  hold  ? 

Or  how  should  he  charm. 

With  genius  so  w^irm. 
When  his  poor  naked  body's  a  cold,  &c. 

SCENE  IV. — BooKWEiGHT,  Dash,  Quibble, 
Blotpage. 

Book.  Fie  upon  it,  gentlemen!  what,  not  at  your 
pens  1  Do  you  consider,  Mr.  Quibble,  that  it  is  a  fort- 
night since  your  Letter  to  a  Friend  in  the  Country 
was  published?  Is  it  not  high  time  for  an  Answer 
to  come  out?  At  this  rate,  before  your  Answer  is 
printed,  your  Letter  will  be  forgot.  I  love  to  keep 
a  controversy  up  warm.  I  have  had  authors  who 
have  writ  a  pamphlet  in  the  morning,  answered  it 
in  the  afternoon,  and  answered  that  again  at  night. 
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Quib.  Sir,  I  will  be  as  expeditious  as  possible  : 
but  it  is  harder  to  -write  on  this  side  the  question, 
because  it  is  the  ■wrong  side. 

Book.  Not  a  jot.  So  far  on  the  contrary,  that  I 
have  known  some  authors  choose  it  as  the  properest 
to  show  their  genius.  But  let  me  see  what  you  have 
produced  ;  "  With  all  deference  to  what  that  very- 
learned  and  most  ingenious  person,  in  his  Letter  to 
a  Friend  in  the  Country,  hath  advanced."  Very 
well,  sir ;  for,  besides  that,  it  may  sell  more  of  the 
Letter :  all  controversial  writers  should  begin  with 
complimenting  their  adversaries,  as  prize-fighters 
kiss  before  they  engage.  Let  it  be  finished  Avith 
all  speed.  Well,  Mr.  Dash,  have  you  done  that 
murder  yet  T 

Dash.  Yes,  sir,  the  murder  is  done;  I  am  only 
about  a  few  moral  reflections  to  place  before  it. 

Book.  Very  well :  then  let  me  have  the  ghost 
finished  by  this  day  se'nnight. 

Dash.  Wbat  sort  of  a  ghost  would  you  have  this, 
sirl  the  last  Avas  a  pale  one. 

Book.  Then  let  this  be  a  bloody  one.  Mr.  Quib- 
ble, you  may  lay  by  that  life  which  you  are  about  ; 
for  I  hear  the  person  is  recovered,  and  write  nie  out 
proposals  for  delivering  five  sheets  of  Mr.  Bailey's 
English  Dictionary  every  week,  till  the  whole  be 
finished.  If  you  do  not  know  the  form,  you  may 
copy  the  proposals  for  printing  Bayle's  Dictionary 
in  the  same  manner.  The  same  words  will  do  for 
both. 

Enter  Index. 
Go,  Mr.  Index,  what  news  with  you  *? 

Index.  I  have  brought  my  bill,  sir. 

Book.  What's  herel  For  fitting  the  motto  of 
Risum  teneatis  Amici  to  a  dozen  pamphlets,  at  six- 
pence per  each,  sLx  shillings  ;  for  Omnia  vincit 
Amor,  et  nos  cedamus  Amori,  sixpence  ;  for  Difficile 
est  Satyram  non  scribere,  sixpence.  Hum!  hum! 
hum '. — sum  total  for  tliirty-six  Latin  mottos,  eigh- 
teen shillings ;  ditto  English,  one  shilling  and  nine- 
pence  ;  ditto  Greek,  four  —  four  shillings.  These 
Greek  mottos  are  excessively  dear. 

Tnd.  If  you  have  them  cheaper  at  either  of  the 
universities,  I  will  give  you  mine  for  nothing. 

Book.  You  shall  have  your  money  immediately  ; 
and  pray  remember,  that  I  must  have  two  Latin 
seditious  mottos  and  one  Greek  moral  motto  for 
pamphlets  by  to-morrow  morning. 

Quib.  I  want  tAvo  Latin  sentences,  sir — one  for 
page  the  fourth  in  the  praise  of  loyalty,  and  another 
for  page  the  tenth  in  praise  of  liberty  and  property. 

Dash.  The  ghost  would  become  a  motto  very  well 
if  you  would  bestow  one  on  him. 

Book.  Let  me  have  them  all. 

Ind.  Sir,  I  sliall  provide  them.  Be  pleased  to 
look  on  that,  sir,  and  print  me  five  hundred  pro- 
posals and  as  many  receipts. 

Book.  "  Proposals  for  printing  by  subscription  a 
New  Translation  of  Cicero  Of  the  Nature  of  the 
Gods,  and  his  Tusculan  Questions,  by  Jeremy  Index, 
Esq."  I  am  sorry  you  have  undertaken  this,  for  it 
prevents  a  design  of  mine. 

Ind.  Indeed,  sir,  it  does  not ;  for  you  see  all  of 
the  book  that  I  ever  intend  to  publish.  It  is  only  a 
handsome  way  of  asking  one's  friends  for  a  guinea. 

Book.  Then  you  have  not  translated  a  word  of  it, 

Ind.  Not  a  single  syllable.  [perhaps. 

Book.  Well,  you  shall  have  your  proposals  forth- 
with :  but  I  desire  you  would  be  a  little  more  rea- 
sonable in  your  bills  for  the  future,  or  I  shall  deal 
with  you  no  longer;  for  I  have  a  certain  fellow  of  a 
college,  who  offers  to  furnish  me  with  second-hand 
mottos  out  of  the  Spectator  for  twopence  each. 

Ind.   Sir,  I  only  desire  to  live  by  my  goods  ;  and  I 


hope  you  will  be  pleased  to  allow  some  difference 
between  a  neat  fresh  piece,  piping  hot  out  of  the 
classics,  and  old  threadbare  worn-out  stuff  that  has 
passed  through  every  pedant's  mouth  and  been  as 
common  at  the  universities  as  their  whores. 

SCENE  V. — BooKWEiGHT,  Dash,  Quibble,  Blot- 
page,  Scarecrow. 

Scare.  Sir,  I  have  brought  yo-u  a  libel  against  the 
ministry. 

Book.  Sir,  I  shall  not  take  anything  against  them; 
for  I  have  two  in  the  press  already.  [Aside, 

Scare.  Then,  sir,  I  have  an  Apology  in  defence  of 
them. 

Book.  That  I  shall  not  meddle  with  neither ;  they 
don't  sell  so  well. 

Scare.  I  have  a  translation  of  Virgil's  ^neid, 
with  notes  on  it,  if  we  can  agree  about  the  price. 

Book.  "^Tiy,  what  price  would  you  have  ? 

Scare.  Y'ou  shall  read  it  first,  other-wise  how  will 
j-ou  know  the  value  ? 

Book.  No,  no,  sir,  I  never  deal  that  way — a  poem 
is  a  poem,  and  a  pamphlet  a  pamphlet  with  me. 
Give  me  a  good  handsome  large  volume,  with  a  full 
promising  title-page  at  the  head  of  it,  printed  on  a 
good  paper  and  letter,  the  whole  well  bound  and 
gilt,  and  I  '11  warrant  its  selling.  Y'ou  have  the 
common  error  of  authors,  who  think  people  buy 
books  to  read.  No,  no,  books  are  only  bought  to 
furnish  libraries,  as  pictures  and  glasses,  and  beda 
and  chairs,  are  for  other  rooms.  Look  ye,  sir,  I 
don't  like  your  title-page :  however,  to  oblige  a 
young  beginner,  I  don't  care  if  I  do  print  it  at  my 
own  expense. 

Scare.  But  praj-,  sir,  at  whose  expense  shall  I  eat  ■? 

Book.  At  whose  ?  Why  at  mine,  sir,  at  mine.  I 
am  as  great  a  friend  to  learning  as  the  Dutch  are  to 
trade  :  no  one  can  want  bread  with  me  who  will 
eai-n  it ;  therefore,  sir,  if  you  please  to  take  your  seat 
at  my  table,  here  will  be  everything  necessary  pro- 
vided for  you  :  good  milk  poi-ridge,  very  often  twice 
a  day,  which  is  good  wholesome  food  and  proper  for 
students  ;  a  translator  too  is  what  I  want  at  present, 
my  last  being  in  Newgate  for  shop-lifting.  The 
rogue  had  a  trick  of  translating  out  of  the  shops  as 
well  as  the  languages. 

Scare.  But  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  qualified  for  a 
translator,  for  I  understand  no  language  but  my  own. 

Book.  What,  and  translate  Virgil  % 

Scare.  Alas  '.  I  translated  him  out  of  Dryden. 

Book.  Lay  by  your  hat,  sir — lay  by  your  hat,  and 
take  your  seat  immediately.  Not  qualified  '. — thou 
art  as  well  versed  in  thy  trade  as  if  thou  hadst  la- 
boured in  my  garret  these  ten  years.  Let  me  tell 
you,  friend,  you  will  have  more  occasion  for  inven- 
tion than  learning  here.  You  will  be  obliged  to 
translate  books  out  of  all  languages,  especially 
French,  that  were  never  printed  in  any  language 
whatsoever. 

Scare.  Y^our  trade  abounds  in  mysteries. 

Book.  The  study  of  bookselling  is  as  difficult  as 
the  law  :  and  there  are  as  many  tricks  in  the  one  as 
the  other.  Sometimes  we  give  a  foreign  name  to 
our  own  labours,  and  sometimes  we  put  our  names 
to  the  labours  of  others.  Then,  as  the  la%\-yers  have 
John-a-Nokes  and  Tom-a-Stiles,  so  we  have  Mes- 
sieurs Moore  near  St.  Paul's  and  Smith  near  the 
Royal  Exchange. 

SCENE  VI. —  To  them.  Luckless. 

Ltick.  'My.  Bookweight,  your  servant.  Who  can 
form  to  himself  an  idea  more  amiable  than  of  a  man 
at  the  head  of  so  many  patriots  working  for  the 
benefit  of  their  country  % 
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Book.  Truly,  sir,  I  belieye  it  is  an  idea  more 
agreeable  to  you  than  that  of  a  gentleman  hi  the 
Crown-office  paying  thirty  or  forty  guineas  for 
abusing  an  honest  tradesman. 

Luck.  Pshaw !  that  was  only  jocosely  done,  and  a 
man  who  lives  by  wit  must  not  be  angry  at  a  jest. 

Book.  Look  ye,  sir,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  compro- 
mise the  matter,  and  have  brought  me  any  money — 

Luck.  Hast  thou  been  in  thy  trade  so  long,  and 
talk  of  money  to  a  modern  author  %  You  might  as 
well  have  talked  Latin  or  Greek  to  him.  1  have 
brought  you  paper,  sir. 

Book.  That  is  not  bringing  me  money,  I  own. 
Have  you  brought  me  an  opera? 

Luck.  You  may  call  it  an  opera  if  you  will,  but  I 
call  it  a  puppet-show. 

Book.  A  puppet-show! 

Liwk.  Ay,  a  puppet-show;  and  is  to  be  played 
this  night  at  Drury-lane  playhouse. 

Book.  A  puppet-show  in  a  playhouse  '. 

Luck.  Ay,  why  what  have  been  all  the  playhouses 
a,  long  while  but  puppet-shows  1 

Book.  Why,  I  don't  know  but  it  may  succeed ; 
at  least  if  we  can  make  out  a  tolerable  good  title- 
page  :  so,  if  you  will  walk  in,  if  I  can  make  a 
bargain  with  you  I  will.  Gentlemen,  you  may  go 
to  dinner. 

SCENE  VII. — Enter  Jack  PuDDiNG,D/-M?»mer,  Mob. 

Jack  P.  This  is  to  give  notice  to  all  gentlemen, 
ladies,  and  others,  that  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in 
Drury-lane,  this  evening,  will  be  performed  the 
whole  puppet-show  called  the  Pleasures  of  the 
Town ;  in  which  will  be  sho^vn  the  Avhole  court  of 
nonsense,  with  abundance  of  singing,  dancing,  and 
several  other  entertainments :  also  the  comical  and 
diverting  humours  of  Some-body  and  No-body ; 
Punch  and  his  wife  Joan  to  be  performed  by  figures, 
some  of  them  six  foot  high.     God  save  the  King. 

[Drum  beats. 

SCENE  VIII. — WiTMORE  with  a  paper,  meeting 
Luckless. 

Wit.  Oh  !  Luckless,  I  am  overjoyed  to  meet  you  ; 
here,  take  this  paper,  and  you  will  be  discouraged 
from  writing,  I  warrant  you. 

Luck.  What  is  it ! — Oh !  one  of  my  play-bills. 

Wit.  One  of  thy  play-bills ! 

Luck.  Even  so 1   have    taken  the  advice  you 

gave  me  this  morning. 

Wit.  Explain. 

Luck.  Why,  I  had  some  time  since  given  this  per- 
formance of  mine  to  be  rehearsed,  and  the  actors 
were  all  perfect  in  their  parts  ;  but  we  happened  to 
differ  about  some  particulars,  and  I  had  a  design  to 
have  given  it  over ;  'till  having  my  play  refused  by 
Marplay,  I  sent  for  the  managers  of  the  other  house 
in  a  passion,  joined  issue  with  them,  and  this  very 
evening  it  is  to  be  acted. 

Wit.  Well,  I  wish  you  success. 

Liwk.  Where  are  you  going  1 

Wit.  Anywhere  but  to  hear  you  damned,  which  I 
must,  was  I  to  go  to  your  Puppet-show. 

Luek.  Indulge  me  in  this  trial ;  and  I  assure  thee, 
if  it  be  successless,  it  shall  be  the  last. 

Wit.  On  that  condition  I  will ;  but  should  the 
torrent  run  against  you,  I  shall  be  a  fashionable 
friend  and  hiss  with  the  rest. 

Luck.  No,  a  man  who  could  do  so  unfashionable 
and  so  generous  a  thing  as  Mr.  Witmore  did  this 
morning 

Wit.  Then  I  hope-  you  will  return  it,  by  never 
mentioning  it  to  me  more.     I  will  now  to  the  pit. 

Luck.  And  1  behind  the  scenes. 


SCENE  IX. — Luckless,  Harriot. 


Lxick.  Dear  Harriot ! 

Har.  I  was  going  to  the  playhouse  to  look  after 
you — I  am  frightened  out  of  my  wits — I  have  left 
my  mother  at  home  with  the  strangest  sort  of  man, 
who  is  inquiring  after  you  :  he  has  raised  a  mob  be- 
fore the  door  by  the  oddity  of  his  appearance  ;  his 
dress  is  like  nothing  I  ever  saw,  and  he  talks  of 
kings,  and  Bantam,  and  the  strangest  stuff. 

Luck.  What  the  devil  can  he  be  \ 

Har.  One  of  your  old  acquaintance,  I  suppose,  in 
disguise — one  of  his  majesty's  officers  with  his  com- 
mission in  his  pocket,  I  warrant  him. 

Luck.  Well,  but  have  you  your  part  perfect  1 

Har.  I  had,  unless  this  fellow  hath  frightened  it 
out  of  my  head  again;  but  I  am  afraid  I  shall  play 
it  wretchedly. 

Luck.  Why  so  % 

Har.  I  shall  never  have  assurance  enough  to  go 
through  with  it,  especially  if  they  should  hiss  me. 

Luck.  O  !  your  mask  will  keep  you  in  counte- 
nance, and  as  for  hissing,  you  need  not  fear  it.  The 
audience  are  generally  so  favourable  to  young  be- 
gimiers  :  but  hist,  here  is  your  mother  and  she  has 
seen  us.  Adieu,  my  dear,  make  what  haste  you  caa 
to  the  playhouse.  [Exit. 

SCENE  X. — Harriot,  Moneywood. 

Har.  I  wish  I  could  avoid  her,  for  I  suppose  we 
shall  have  an  alarm. 

Money.  So,  so,  very  fine  :  always  together,  always 
caterwauling.  How  like  a  hangdog  he  stole  off; 
and  it's  well  for  him  he  did,  for  I  should  have  rung 
such  a  peal  in  his  ears. — There  's  a  friend  of  his 
at  my  house  would  be  very  glad  of  his  company, 
and  I  wish  it  was  in  my  power  to  bring  them  to- 
gether. 

Har.  You  would  not  surely  be  so  barbarous. 

Mo7iey.  Barbarous !  ugh !  You  whining,  puling, 
fool  1  Hussey,  you  have  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in 
you.     What,  you  are  in  love,  I  suppose  % 

Har.  If  I  was,  madam,  it  would  be  no  crime. 

Money.  Yes,  madam,  but  it  would,  and  a  folly  too. 
No  woman  of  sense  was  ever  in  love  with  anything 
but  a  man's  pocket.  What,  I  suppose  he  has  filled 
your  head  with  a  pack  of  romantic  stuff  of  streams 
and  dreams,  and  charms  and  arms.  I  know  this  is 
the  stuff  they  all  run  on  with,  and  so  run  into  our 
debts,  and  run  away  with  our  daughters.  Come, 
confess ;  are  not  you  two  to  live  in  a  wilderness 
together  on  love  %  All !  thou  fool !  thou  wilt  find 
he" will  pay  thee  in  love,  just  as  he  paid  me  in  money. 
If  thou  wert  resolved  to  go  a-begging,  why  did  you 
not  follow  the  camp  1  There,  indeed,  you  might  have 
carried  a  knapsack  ;  but  here  you  will  have  no  knap- 
sack to  carry.  There,  indeed,  you  might  have  had 
a  chance  of  burjing  half  a  score  husbands  in  a  cam- 
paign ;  whereas  a  poet  is  a  long-lived  animal ;  you 
have  but  one  chance  of  burying  him,  and  that  is, 
starving  him. 

Har.  Well,  madam,  and  I  would  sooner  stai-ve 
with  the  man  I  love  than  ride  in  a  coach  and  six 
with  him  I  hate  :  and,  as  for  his  passion,  you  will 
not  make  me  suspect  that,  for  he  hath  given  me  such 
proofs  on  't.  [proofs  of  love  % 

Money.  Proofs !    I  shall  die.     Has  he  given  you 

Har.  All  that  any  modest  woman  can  require. 

Money.  If  he  has  given  you  all  a  modest  woman 
can  require,  I  am  afraid  he  has  given  you  more  than 
a  modest  woman  should  take  :  because  he  has  been 
so  ^ood  a  lodger,  I  suppose  I  shall  have  some  more 
of  the  family  to  keep.  It  is  probable  I  shall  live  to 
see  half  a  dozen  grandsons  of  mine  in  Grub-street. 
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SCENE  XI. — MoNEYivooD,  Harriot,  Jack. 

Jack.  Oh,  madam !  the  man  whom  you  took  for 
a  bailiff  is  certainly  some  great  man  ;  he  has  a  yast 
many  jewels  and  other  fine  things  about  him  ;  he 
ofiered  me  twenty  guineas  to  show  him  my  master, 
and  has  given  away  so  much  money  among  the 
chairmen,  that  some  folks  believe  he  intends  to  stand 
member  of  parliament  for  Westminster. 
•  Money.  Nay,  then,  I  am  sure  he  is  worth  inquir- 
ino-  into.  So,  d'ye  hear,  sirrah,  make  as  much  haste 
as^you  can  before  me,  and  desire  him  to  part  with  no 
more  money  till  I  come. 

Har.  So,"  now  my  mother  is  in  pursuit  of  money, 
I  may  securely  go  in  pursuit  of  my  lover  :  and  I  am 
mistaken,  good  mamma,  if  e'en  you  would  not  think 
that  the  better  pursuit  of  the  two. 

In  generous  love  transporting  raptures  lie, 
"Which  age,  with  all  its  treasures,  cannot  buy. 

ACT  III.  —  SCENE    I.  —  The   Playhouse.— Enter 
Luckless  (as  Master  of  the  Show),  and  Manager. 

Luck.  It's  very  surprising,  that  after  I  have  been  at 
all  this  expense  and  trouble  in  setting  my  things  up 
in  j'our  house,  you  should  desire  me  to  recant ;  and 
now,  too,  when  the  spectators  are  all  assembled,  and 
will  either  have  the  show  or  their  money. 

Man.  Nay,  sir,  I  am  very  ready  to  perform  my 
covenant  with  you  ;  but  I  am  told  that  some  of  the 
players  do  not  like  their  parts,  and  threaten  to  leave 
the  house — some  to  the  Haymarket,  some  to  Good- 
man's-fields,  and  others  to  set  up  two  or  three  more 
new  playhouses  in  several  parts  of  the  to'wn. 

Luck.  I  have  quieted  all  that,  and  believe  there 
is  not  one  engaged  in  the  performance  but  who  is 
now  very  well  satisfied. 

Mail.  Well,  sir,  then  so  am  I  :  but,  pray,  what  is 
the  design  or  plot '?  for  I  could  make  neither  head 
nor  tail  on't. 

Luck.  Why,  sir,  the  chief  business  is  the  election 
of  an  arch-poet,  or,  as  others  call  him,  a  poet-laureat, 
to  the  Goddess  of  Nonsense.  I  have  introduced, 
indeed,  several  other  characters  not  entirely  neces- 
sary to  the  main  design ;  for  I  was  assured  by  a  very 
eminent  critic,  that  in  the  way  of  writing  great  lati- 
tude might  be  allowed  ;  and  that  a  writer  of  puppet- 
shows  might  take  as  much  more  liberty  than  a 
writer  of  operas,  as  an  opera-writer  might  be  allowed 
beyond  a  writer  of  plays.  As  for  the  scene,  it  lies 
on  the  other  side  the  river  Styx,  and  all  the  people  in 
my  play  are  dead.  [all  my  heart. 

Man.   I  wish   they  may  not  be   damned  too,  with 

Luck.  Sir,  I  depend  much  on  the  good-nature  of 
the  audience  ;  but  they  are  impatient,  I  hear  them 
knock  with  their  canes.  Let  us  begin  immediately: 
I  think  we  will  have  an  overture  played  on  this  occa- 
sion. Mr.  Seedo,  have  you  not  provided  a  new 
overture  on  this  occasion '? 

Seedo.  I  have  composed  one. 

Luck.  Then  pray  let  us  have  it.  Come,  sir,  be 
pleased  to  sit  down  by  me. — Gentlemen,  the  first 
thing  I  present  you  with  is  Punchinello.  \^chair. 

I  The  curtain  draios  and  discovers  Punch  in  a  great 

AIR  I.     frhiht  the  tou'ns  brimful  of  folly. 
Punch.    Whilst  the  town's  brimful  of  farces. 
Flocking  whilst  we  see  her  asses 
Thick  as  grapes  upon  a  bunch, 
Ci  itics,  whilst  you  smile  on  madness. 
And  more  stuind  solemn  sadness — 
Sure  you  will  not  frown  on  Pmich. 

Luck.  The  next  is  Punch's  wife,  Joan. 

Enter  J OAy. — ,/oan.  What  can  ail  my  husband"? 
he  is  continually  humming  tunes,  though  his  voice 
be  only  fit  to  warble  at  Hog's  Norton,  where  the 
pigs  would    accompany   it  with  organs.     I  was  in 


Jonn. 
Pun. 


hopes  death  would  have  stopped  his  mouth  at  last; 
but  he  keeps  his  old  harmonious  humour  even  in  the 
shades. 

Punch.  Be  not  angry,  dear  Joan;  Orpheus  ob- 
tained his  wife  from  the  shades  by  charming  Pluto 
with  his  music. 

Joan.  Sirrah,  sirrah,  should  Pluto  hear  you  sing, 
you  could  expect  no  less  punishment  than  Tantalus 
has  : — nay,  the  Avaters  would  be  brought  above  yoiu" 
mouth  to  stop  it. 

Punch.    Truly,    madam,   I  don't   wish   the   same 
success  Orpheus  met  with  ;   coidd  I  gain  my  own  li- 
berty, the  devil  might  have  you  with  all  my  heart. 
AIR  II. 
Joan,  Joan,  Joan,  has  a  thundering  tongue. 
And  Joan,  Joan,  Joan,  is  a  bold  one. 
How  happy  is  he 
Wlio  from  wedlock  is  free  ; 
For  who'd  have  a  wife  to  si;old  one  ? 
Juan.  Punch,  Punch,  Punch,  prithee  think  of  your  hunch. 
Prithee  look  on  your  gi'eat  strutting  belly  : 
Sirrah,  if  you  dare 
War  with  me  declare, 
I  will  beat  your  fat  guts  to  a  jelly.  [.They  dance. 

AIR  III.     Bobbing  Jonn. 
Pun.     Joan,  you  are  the  plague  of  my  life, 

A  rope  would  be  welcomer  than  such  a  wife. 
Joan.  Punch,  your  merits  had  you  but  shared. 

Your  neck  had  been  longer  by  half  a  yard  : 
Pun.  Ugly  witch, 

,Tuan,  Son  of  a  bitch. 

Both.  Would  you  were  hang'd  or  drown'd  in  a  ditch. 

[Dance  again. 
Fun.    Since  we  hate  like  people  in  vogue. 
Let  us  call  not  bitch  and  rogue  : 
Gentler  titles  let  us  use. 
Hate  each  other,  but  not  abuse. 
Pretty  dear  ! 
Ah  !  ma  chere  ! 
Both.  Joy  of  my  life  and  only  care.  [Dance  and  Exeunt. 

Luck.  Gentlemen,  the  next  is  Charon  and  a  Poet ; 
they  are   disputing   about  an   afiair  pretty  common 

with  poets going  off  without  paying. 

Enter  Charon  and  a  Poet. 
Char.  Never  tell  me,  sir,  I  expect  my  fare.  I 
wonder  what  trade  these  authors  drive  in  the  other 
world  :  I  would  with  as  good  a  will  see  a  soldier 
aboard  my  boat.  A  tattered  red  coat,  and  a  tattered 
black  one,  have  bilked  me  so  often,  that  I  am  re- 
solved never  to  take  either  of  them  up  again un- 
less I  am  paid  beforehand. 

Poet.  What  a  wretched  thing  it  is  to  be  poor ! 
My  body  lay  a  fortnight  in  the  other  world  before  it 
was  buried.  And  this  fellow  has  kept  my  spirit  a 
month,  sunning  himself  on  the  other  side  the  river, 
because  my  pockets  Avere  empty.  Wilt  thou  be 
so  kind  as  to  show  me  the  way  to  the  court  of 
Nonsense  "? 

Cha.  Ha,  ha !  the  court  of  Nonsense  !  Why, 
pray,  sir,  what  have  you  to  do  there  ■?  these  rags 
look  more  like  the  dress  of  one  of  Apollo's  people 
than  of  Nonsense's.  [to  Nonsense  ? 

Poet.  Why,  fellow,  didst  thou  never  carry  rags 
Cha.  Truly,  sir,  I  cannot  say  but  I  have  :  but  it 
is  a  long  time  ago,  I  assure  you.  But  if  you  are 
really  bound  thither,  and  are  a  poet,  as  I  presume 
from  your  outward  appearance,  you  should  have 
brought  a  certificate  from  the  goddess's  agent,  Mr. 
What-d'  ye-call-him,  the  gentleman  that  writes  odes 
— so  finely  !  However,  that  I  may  not  hear  any  more 
of  your  verses  on  the  river-side,  I'll  e'en  carry  you 
over  on  her  account  :  she  pays  for  all  her  insolvent 
votaries.  Look  at  that  account,  sir.  She  is  the  best 
deity  to  me  in  the  shades.  [sense  • 

Poet.   Spirits  imported  for  the  goddess  of  Non- 
Five  people  of  great  quality. 
Seven  ordinary  courtiers, 
Nineteen  attorneys. 
Eleven  counsellors, 
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One  hundred  poets,  players,  doctors,  and  apo- 
thecaries, fellows  of  the  colleges,  and  members  of  the 
royal  society.  [men  with  a  prisoner. 

Luck.  Gentlemen,   the   next  is   one   of  Charon's 
Enter  Sailor  and  a  Sexton. 

Cha.  How  now"? 

Sail.  We  have  caught  him  at  last.  This  is  Mr. 
Robgrave,  the  sexton,  who  has  plundered  so  many 
spirits. 

Cha.  Are  you  come  at  last,  sir  %  What  have  you 
to  say  for  yourself  1  Ha!  AVhere  are  all  the  jewels 
and  other  valuable  things  you  have  stolen^  Where 
are  they,  sirrah  1  ha! 

Sex.  Alack,  sir,  I  am  but  a  poor  rogue  ;  the  parish 
officers  and  others  have  had  them  all ;  I  had  only  a 
small  reward  for  stealing  them. 

Cha.  Then  you  shall  have  another  reward  here, 
sir.  Carry  him  before  justice  Minos  ;  the  moment 
he  gets  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  let  him  be 
shackled,  and  put  aboard.  [Exeunt  Sailor  a«f^  Sexton. 

Poet.  Who  knows  whether  this  rogue  has  not 
robbed  me  too  1  I  forgot  to  look  in  upon  my  body 
before  I  came  away.  [yo^  ^ 

Cha.   Had  you    any  things  of  value   buried  with 

Poet.  Things  of  inestimable  value  ;  six  folios  of 
the  my  own  works. 

Luck.  Most  poets  of  this  age  will  have  their 
works  buried  with  them.  The  next  is  the  ghost  of  a 
Director. 

Enter  Director. 

Dir.  Mr.  Charon,  I  want  a  boat  to  cross  the  river. 

Cha.  You  shall  have  a  place,  sir  ;  I  believe  I 
have  just  room  for  you,  unless  you  are  a  lawyer,  and 
I  have  strict  orders  to  carry  no  more  over  yet : 
Hell  is  too  full  of  them  already. 

Dir.   Sir,  I  am  a  director, 

Cha.  A  director  !    what 's  that  1 

Dir.  A  director  of  a  company,  sir.  I  am  sur- 
prised you  should  not  know  what  that  is  :  I  thought 
our  names  had  been  famous  enough  on  this  road. 

Cha.  Oh,  sir,  I  ask  your  honour's  pardon  ;  will 
you  be  pleased  to  go  aboard  1 

Dir.  I  must  have  a  whole  boat  by  myself;  for  I 
have  two  waggon-loads  of  treasure  that  will  be  here 
immediately.  [anything  of  that  nature  aboard. 

Cha.   It  is  as  much  as  my  place  is  worth   to  take 

Dir.  Pshaw,  pshaw,  you  shall  go  snacks  with 
me,  and  I  warrant  we  cheat  the  devil.     I  have  been 

already  too  hard  for  him  in  the   other   world. 

Do    you    understand  what   security  on  bottomry  is'? 
I  '11  make  your  fortune. 

Cha.  Here,  take  the  gentleman,  let  him  be  well 
fettered,  and  carried  aboard ;  away  with  him. 

Sail.  Sir,  here  are  a  waggon-load  of  ghosts,  ar- 
rived from  England,  that  were  knocked  on  the  head 
at  a  late  election. 

Cha.  Fit  out  another  boat  immediately  ;  but  be 
sure  to  search  their  pockets,  that  they  carry  nothing 
over  with  them.  I  found  a  bank-bill  of  fifty  pounds 
t'other  day  in  the  pocket  of  a  cobler's  ghost,  who 
came  hither  on  the  same  account. 

Sail,  Sir,  a  great  number  of  passengers  arrived 
from  London,  all  bound  to  the  court  of  Nonsense. 

Cha.  Some  plague,  I  suppose,  or  a  fresh  cargo  of 
physicians  come  to  town  from  the  universities. 

Luck.  Now,  gentlemen,   I  shall  produce  such   a 
set  of  figures   as  I  defy  all  Europe,  except  our  own 
play-houses,  to  equal.     Come,  put  away  ;  pray  mind 
these  figures. 
Enter   Don  Tragedio,  Sir  Farcical  Comic,  Dr. 

Orator,  Signior  Opera,  Monsieur  Pantomime, 

and  Mrs.  Novel. 

Poet.  Ha!  Don  Tragedio,  your  most  obedient 
servant.     Sir  Farcical!  Dr.  Orator!  I  am  heartily 


glad   to   see    you.     Dear  Signior  Opera!  Monsieur 
Pantomime!  Ah  !  Mynheer  Van-treble  !  Mrs.  Novel 
in   the    shades   too !     What   lucky   distemper   could 
have  sent  so  much  good  company  hither  1 
Trag.  A  tragedy  occasioned  me  to  die  ; 

That  perishing  the  first  day,  so  did  I. 
Fare.  A  pastoral  sent  me  out  of  the  world.     My 
life  went  in  with  a  hiss  ;  stap  my  vitals  ! 
Ova.  A  Muggletonian  dog  stabbed  me. 
AIR  IV.     Silvia,  my  dearest. 
Oper.    Claps  universal. 

Applauses  resounding. 
Hisses  confounding 
Attending  my  song : 
My  senses  drowned. 
And  I  I'ell  down  dead, 
Whilst  I  was  singing,  ding,  dang,  dong. 

Poet.  Well,  Monsieur  Pantomime,  how  came  you 
by  your  fate  % 

Pantoni.  [Makes  signs  to  his  neck.'\ 
Poet.  Broke  his  neck.     Alas,  poor  gentleman ! — 
And  you.  Mynheer  Van-treble,  what  sent  you  hither  1 
And  you,  Madam  Novel  '* 

AIR  V.     'Twas  U'hen  the  seas  were  roaring. 
Nov.  Oil !  pity  all  a  maiden 

Condemn'd  hard  fates  to  prove  ; 
I  rather  would  have  1  aid-in 

Than  thus  have  died  for  love  ! 
'Twas  hard  to  encounter  death-a 

Before  the  bridal  bed  ; 
Ah  1  would  1  had  kept  my  breath-a, 
And  lost  my  maidenhead  1 

Poet,  Poor  lady ! 

Cha.  Come,  my  masters,  it  is  a  rare  fresh  gale ;  if 
you  please,  I  '11  show  you  aboard. 

Luck.  Observe,  gentlemen,  how  these  figures  walk 
off.  The  next,  gentlemen,  is  a  Blackamore  lady, 
who  comes  to  present  you  with  a  saraband  and  cas- 
tanets. [.4  da7ice.]  Now,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  I 
shall  produce  a  bookseller  who  is  the  prime  minister 
of  Nonsense,  and  the  Poet. 

Enter  Bookseller  and  Poet. 

Poet.  'Tis  strange,  'tis  wondrous  strange  !     [eyes. 

Book.  And  yet  'tis  true.     Did   you  observe  her 

Poet,  Her  ears  rather,  for  there  she  took  the  in- 
fection.    She  saw  the  Signior's  visage  in  his  voice. 

Book.  Did  you  not  mark  how  she  melted  when 
she  sung"? 

Poet.  I  saw  her  like  another  Dido.  I  saw  her 
heart  rise  up  to  her  eyes,  and  drop  again  to  her  ears. 

Book.  That  a  woman  of  so  much  sense  as  the 
Goddess  of  Nonsense  should  be  taken  thus  at  first 
sight !  I  have  served  her  faithfully  these  thirty  years 
as  a  bookseller  in  the  upper  world,  and  never  knew 
her  guilty  of  one  folly  before. 

Poet.  Nay,  certainly,  Mr.  Curry,  you  know  as 
much  of  her  as  any  man. 

Book,  I  think  I  ought ;  I  am  sure  I  have  made  as 
large  oblations  to  her  as  all  Warwick-lane  and  Pa- 
ternoster-row. [nior  Opera ! 

Poet.  But  is  she,  this  night,  to  be  married  to  Sig- 

Book.  This  is  to  be  the  bridal  night.  Well,  this 
will  be  the  strangest  thing  that  has  happened  in  the 
shades  since  the  rape  of  Proserpine.  But  now  I 
think  on  't,  what  news  bring  you  from  the  other 
world  1 

Poet.  Why  affairs  go  much  in  the  same  road  there 
as  when  you  were  alive  ;  authors  starve,  and  book- 
sellers grow  fat.  Grub-street  harbours  as  many 
pirates  as  ever  Algiers  did.  They  have  more  theatres 
than  are  at  Paris,  and  just  as  much  wit  as  there  is  at 
Amsterdam  ;  they  have  ransacked  all  Italy  for  sing- 
ers, and  all  France  for  dancers. 

Book.  And  all  hell  for  conjurors. 

Poet.  My  lord  mayor  has  shortened  the  time  of 
Bartholomew-fair  in  Smithfleld  and  so  they  are  re- 
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solved  to  keep  it  all  the  year  round  at  the  other  eud 
of  the  town. 

Book.  I  find  matters  go  swimmingly ;  but  I  fancy 
I  am  wanted.  If  you  please,  sir,  I  will  show  you 
the  way. 

Poet.  Sir,  I  follow  you.  [Exeimt. 

Enter  Punch. 

Punch.     You,  fiddler. 

Liick.  Well,  Punch,  what's  the  matter  now  1 

Punch.  What  do  you  think  my  wife  Joan  is  about  1 

Luck.  Faith,  I  can  't  tell.        [quality  at  quadrille. 

Punch.  Odsbobs,  she  is  got  with  three  women  of 

Luck.  Quadrille  %  ha,  ha  ! 

Punch.  I  have  taken  a  resolution  to  run  away  from 
her  and  set  up  a  trade. 

Luck.  A  trade  %  why,  you  have  no  stock. 

Punch.  Oh,  but  I  intend  to  break,  cheat  my  cre- 
ditors, and  so  get  one. 

Luck.  That  bite  is  too  stale,  master  Punch. 

Flinch.  Is  itl  Then  I  '11  e'en  turn  lawyer.  There 
is  no  stock  required  there  but  a  stock  of  impudence. 

Luck.  Yes,  there  is  a  stock  of  law,  without  which 
you  will  starve  at  the  bar. 

Punch.  Ay,  but  I  '11  get  upon  the  bench,  then  I 
shall  soon  have  law  enough ;  for  then  I  can  make 
anything  I  say  to  be  law. 

Lxick.  Hush,  you  scurrilous  rascal. 

Punch.  Odsbobs,  I  have  hit  it  now. 

Liick.  What  now  % 

Punch.  I  have  it  at  last ;  the  rarest  trade !  Punch, 
thou  art  made  for  ever.  [now "? 

Luck.  What  conceit  has  the  fool  got  in  his  head 

Punch.  I  '11  e'en  turn  parliament-man. 

Luck.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Why,  sirrah,  thou  hast  neither 
interest  nor  qualification. 

Punch.  How!  not  interest*?  Yes,  sir.  Punch  is 
very  well  known  to  have  a  very  considerable  intei-est 
in  all  the  corporations  in  England ;  and  for  quali- 
fication, if  I  have  no  estate  of  my  own,  I  can  bor- 
row one. 

Liick.  This  will  never  do,  master  Punch.  You 
must  think  of  something  you  have  a  better  qualifi- 
cation for. 

Punch.  Ay,  why  then  I  '11  turn  great  man  ;  that 
requires  no  qualification  whatsoever. 

Luck.  Get  you  gone,  you  impudent  rogue.     Gen- 
tlemen, the  next  figures  are  Somebody  and  Nobody, 
come  to  present  you  with  a  song  and  a  dance. 
Enter  Somebody  and  Nobody. 

AIR  VII.    Black  Joke. 
Some.  Of  all  the  men  iu  London  town. 

Or  knaves  or  fools,  in  coat  or  gown. 
The  representative  am  I. 
No.      Go  thro'  the  world,  and  you  will  find. 
In  all  the  classes  of  human-kind. 

Many  a  jolly  Nobody. 
For  him  a  Nobody  sure  we  may  call. 
Who  during  his  life  does  nothing  at  all 
But  eat  and  snore 
And  drink  and  roar. 
From  whore  to  the  tavern,  from  tavern  to  whore. 
With  a  laced  coat,  and  that  is  all. 

Luck.  Gentlemen,  this  is  the  end  of  the  fii-st  in- 
terlude. Now,  gentlemen,  I  shall  present  you  with 
the  most  glorious  scene  that  has  ever  appeared  on  the 
stage :  it  is  the  Court  of  Nonsense.  Play  away, 
soft  music,  and  draw  up  the  curtain. 
TAe  curtain  drawn  up  to  soft  music,  discovers  the 

Goddess  of  Nonsense  o?i  a /Arowe  ;  ^Ae  Orator 

in  a  tub;  Tragedio,  ^c.  attending. 

Non^.  Let  all  my  votaries  prepare 
To  celebrate  this  jojful  day 

Luck.  Gentlemen,  observe  what  a  lover  of  recita- 
tive Nonsense  is. 

Nans.  Monsieur  Pantomime !  you  are  welcome. 


Pant,  [Cuts  a  caper. \ 

Xons,  Alas,  poor  gentleman !  he  is  modest ;  you 
may  speak ;  no  words  oSend  that  have  no  wit  in 
them. 

Mast.  Why,  madam  Nonsense,  don't  you  know 
that  monsieur  Pantomime  is  dumb  1  and  yet,  let  me 
tell  you,  he  has  been  of  great  service  to  you ;  he  is 
the  only  one  of  your  votaries  that  sets  people  asleep 
without  talking.  But  here  's  don  Tragedio  wiU  make 
noise  enough. 

Traff.  Yes,  Tragedio  is  indeed  my  name,  -. 

Long  since  recorded  in  the  rolls  of  fame,  I 

At  Lincoln's-inn,  and  eke  at  Drury-lane.  j 

Let  everlasting  thunder  sound  my  praise, 
And  forked  light'ning   in  my  scutcheon  blaze  ; 
To  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  Dryden,  Lee,  or  Rowe 
I  not  a  line — no,  not  a  thought — do  owe. 
Me,  for  my  novelty,  let  all  adore, 
For,  as  I  wrote,  none  ever  wrote  before. 

Nons.  Thou  art  doubly  welcome,  welcome. 

Traff.   That  welcome — yes,  that  welcome — is  my 
Two  tragedies  I  wrote,  and  wrote  for  you  ;        [due, 
And  had  not  hisses,  hisses  me  dismay'd, 
By  this,  I  'd  writ  too-score — two  score,  by  jay'd. 

Luck.  By  jay'd?  Ay,  that's  another  excellence  of 
the  Don's  ;  he  does  not  only  glean  up  all  the  bad 
words  of  other  authors,  but  makes  new  bad  words  of 
his  own. 

Fare.  Nay,  i'gad,  I  have  made  new  words,  and 
spoiled  old  ones  too,  if  you  talk  of  that ;  I  have  made 
foreigners  break  English,  and  Englishmen  break 
Latin.  I  have  as  great  a  confusion  of  languages  ia 
my  play  as  was  at  the  building  of  Babel. 

Luck.  And  so  much  the  more  extraordinary,  be- 
cause the  author  understands  no  language  at  aU. 

Fare.  No  language  at  alH — Stap  my  vitals! 

A^OMS.  Dr.  Orator,  I  have  heard  of  you. 

Oraf.  Ay,  and  you  might  have  heard  me  too  ;  I 
bawled  loud  enough,  I  'm  sure. 

Mast.  She  might  have  heard  you  ;  but  if  she  had 
understood  your  advertisements,  I  will  believe  Non- 
sense to  have  more  luiderstanding  than  Apollo. 

Orat.  Have  understood  me,  sir  !  What  has  un- 
derstanding to  do  ?  My  hearers  would  be  diverted, 
and  they  are  so  ;  which  could  not  be  if  understand- 
ing were  necessary,  because  very  few  of  them  have  any. 

No7is.  You've  all  desen-ed  my  hearty  thanks 

but  here  my  treasure  I  bestow.  [  To  Opera. 

Oper.  Your  highness  knows  what  reward  I  prize. 

AIR  VIII.    Lillibolera. 
Op.  Let  the  foolish  philosopher  strive  in  his  cell. 
By  wisdom  or  virtue,  to  merit  true  praise ; 
The  soldier  in  hardship  and  danger  still  dwell. 
That  glory  and  honour  may  crown  his  last  days  : 
The  patriot  sweat 
To  be  thought  great: 
Or  beauty  all  day  at  the  looking-glass  toil ; 
That  popular  voices 
May  ring  their  applauses. 
While  a  breath  is  the  only  reward  of  their  coil. 
But  would  you  a  wise  man  to  action  incite. 

Be  riches  proposed  the  reward  of  his  pain  : 
Iu  riches  is  center'd  all  human  delight ; 
No  joy  is  on  earth  but  what  gold  can  obtain. 
If  women,  wine. 
Or  grandeur  fine. 
Be  most  your  delight,  all  these  riches  can  ; 
Would  you  have  men  to  flatter  ? 
To  be  rich  is  the  matter ; 
Wlien  you  cry  he  is  rich,  you  cry  a  great  man. 

Nans.  [Repeatinff  in  an  ecstacy.] 

"  When  you  cry  he  is  rich,  you  cry  a  great  man." 
Bravissimo  !  I  long  to  be  your  wife. 

Luck.  Gentlemen,  observe  and  take  notice  how 
the  Goddess  of  Nonsense  is  smitten  by  music,  and 
falls  in  love  with  the  ghost  of  Signior  Opera. 

Novel.  If  all  my  romances  ever  pleased  the  ear  of 
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my  goddess — if  I  ever  found  favour  in  her  sight — 
Oh,  do  not  rob  me  thus  ! 

No7is.  What  means  my  daughter  ^ 
Novel.  Alas,  he  is  my  husband ! 
Curry.  But  though  he  were  your  husband  in  the 
other  world,  death  solves  that  tie,  and  he  is  at  liberty 
now  to  take  another ;  and  I  never  knew  any  one  in- 
stance of  a  husband  here  who  would  take  the  same 
wife  again. 

AIR  IX.     JVhiht  I  gazed  On  Chloe  trembling. 
Nuval.     May  all  maids  from  me  take  warning. 
How  a  lover's  arms  they  fly  : 
Lest,  the  first  kind  oflFer  scorning, 

They  without  a  second  die. 
How  unhappy  is  my  passion  I 
^.  How  tormenting  is  my  pain  ! 

jjk'  If  you  thwart  my  inclination, 

K  Let  me  die  for  love  again. 

Curry.  Again '.  What,  did  you  die  for  love  of  your 
husband  t 

Novel.  He  knows  he  ought  to  have  been  so. — He 
swore  he  would  be  so. — Yes,  he  knows  I  died  for 
love  ;  for  I  died  in  childbed. 

Orat.  Why,  madam,  did  you  not  tell  me  all  the  road 
hither,  that  you  was  a  virgin  1 

AIR  X.    Highland  Laddy. 
Oper.   I  was  told,  in  my  life. 

Death  for  ever 

Did  dissever 
Men  fiom  ev'ry  mortal  strife, 
And  that  greatest  plague,  a  wife. 
For  liad  the  priests  possess'd  men, 

Tliat  to  Tartarus 

Wives  came  after  us. 
Their  devil  would  be  a  jest  tlien. 
And  our  devil  a  wife. 

Nons.  Avaurit,  polluted  wretch  I  begone  ; 
Think  not  I  '11  take  pollution  to  my  arms, 
No,  no, no,  no, no,  no,  no. 

Oper.  Well,  since  I  can't  have  a  goddess  I  '11  e'en 
prove  a  man  of  honour. — I  was  always  in  love  with 
thee,  my  angel ;  but  ambition  is  a  dreadful  thing. 
However,  my  ghost  shall  pay  the  debts  of  my  body. 

Novel.  Now  I  am  happy,  verily. 

Oper,  My  long-lost  dear ! 

Novel.  My  new-found  bud '. 

AIR  XI.     Dusty  Miller. 
Oper.    Will  my  charming  creature 

Once  again  receive  me  ? 
Tho'  I  proved  a  traitor. 

Will  she  still  believe  me  ? 
I  will  well  repay  thee 

For  past  faults  of  roving. 
Nor  shall  any  day  be 

Without  proofs  of  loving. 
On  that  tender  lily  breast 

Wlrilst  I  lie  panting. 
Both  together  blest. 

Both  with  transports  fainting. 
Both.     Sure  no  human  hearts 

Were  ever  so  delighted  I 
Death,  which  others  parts. 

Hath  our  souls  united. 

AIR  XII.    Over  the  Hills  and  far  away. 
Oper.   Were  I  laid  on  Scotland's  coast. 

And  in  my  arms  embraced  my  dear. 
Let  serubbado  do  its  most, 
I  would  know  no  grief  or  fear. 
Nov.    Were  we  cast  on  Ireland's  soil. 

There  confined  in  bogs  to  dwell. 
For  thee  potatoes  I  would  boil, 

No  Irish  spouse  should  feast  so  well. 
Oper.   And  tho'  we  scrubb'd  it  all  the  day, 
Nov.    We'd  kiss  and  hug  the  night  away ; 
Oper.   Scotch  and  Irish  both  should  say. 
Both.   O  \  how  blest,  how  blest  are  they  I 

Orat.  Since  my  goddess  is  disengaged  from  one 
lover,  may  the  humblest,  yet  not  the  least  diligent  of 
her  servants,  hope  she  would  smile  on  him  1 


Luck.  Master  Orator,  you  had  best  try  to  charm 
the  goddess  with  an  oration. 

Orat.  The  history  of  a  fiddle  and  a  fiddlestick  is 
going  to  be  held  forth  ;  being  particularly  desired  in 
a  letter  from  a  certain  querist  on  that  point. 

A  fiddle  is  a  statesman  :  Why'?  Because  it's  hol- 
low. A  fiddlestick  is  a  drunkard  :  Whyl  Because 
it  loves  ros'ning. 

Luck.  Gentlemen,  observe  how  he  balances  his 
hands  ;  his  left  hand  is  the  fiddle,  and  his  right  hand 
is  the  fiddlestick. 

Orat.  A  fiddle  is  like  a  beau's  nose,  because  the 
bridge  is  often  down  ;  a  fiddlestick  is  like  a  mounte- 
bank, because  it  plays  upon  a  crowd.  A  fiddle  is 
like  a  stockjobber's  tongue,  because  it  sounds  dif- 
ferent notes ;  and  a  fiddlestick  is  like  a  stockjobber's 
wig,  because  it  has  a  great  deal  of  horsehair  in  it. 

Luck.  And  your  oration  is  like  yourself,  because 
it  has  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  in  it.  [by  music. 

Nons.  In  vain  you  try  to  charm  my  ears,  unless 

Orat.  Have  at  you  then. 

Mast.  Gentlemen,  observe  how  the  doctor  sings  in 
his  tub.     Here  are  no  wires  ;  all  alive,  alive,  ho  1 

Orat,  Chimes  of  the  times,  to  the  tune  of  Moll 
Pately. 

AIR  XIII.    Moll  Palely. 

All  men  are  birds  by  nature,  sir, 

Tho'  they  have  not  wings  to  fly; 
On  earth  a  soldier's  a  creature,  sir. 
Much  resembling  a  kite  in  the  sky ; 
The  physician  is  a  fowl,  sir, 
Whom  most  men  call  an  owl,  sir. 
Who  by  his  hooting. 
Hooting,  hooting, 
Hooting,  hooting. 
Hooting,  hooting, 
Tells  us  that  death  is  nigh. 
The  usurer  is  a  swallow,  sir. 

That  can  swallow  gold  by  the  jorum; 
A  woodcock  is  'squire  Shallow,  sir; 
And  a  goose  is  oft  of  the  quorum ; 
The  gamester  is  a  rook,  sir 
The  lawyer,  with  his  Coke,  sir. 
Is  but  a  raven. 
Croaking,  croaking. 
Croaking,  croaking. 
Croaking,  croaking, 
After  the  ready  rhinorum. 
Young  virgins  are  scarce  as  rails,  sir; 

Plenty  as  bats  the  night-walkers  go; 
Soft  Italians  are  nightingales,  sir. 
And  a  cock-sparrow  mimics  a  beau ; 
Like  birds  men  are  to  be  caught,  sir; 
Like  birds  men  are  to  be  bought,  sir; 
Men  of  a  side. 
Like  birds  of  a  feather, 
Will  flock  together, 
Will  flock  together. 
Both  sexes  like  birds  will too. 

Nons,  'Tis  all  in  vain. 

Tray.  Is  nonsense  of  me  then  forgetful  grown, 
And  must  the  signior  be  preferr'd  alone  1 
Is  it  for  this,  for  this,  ye  gods,  that  I 
Have  in  one  scene  made  some  folks  laugh,  some  cry! 
For  this  does  my  low  blust'ring  language  creep 
At  once  to  wake  you  and  to  make  you  sleep  1 

Fare.  And  so    all   my  puns,   and    quibbles,   and 
conundrums,  are  quite  forgotten,  stap  my  vitals ! 

Orat.  More  chimes  of  the  times,  to  the  tune  of 
Rogues,  rogues,  rogues. 

AIR  XIV.     There  was  a  jovial  beggar. 
The  stone  that  all  things  turns  at  will 

To  gold  the  chemist  craves ; 
But  gold,  without  the  chemist's  skill, 
Turns  all  men  into  knaves. 

For  a  cheating  they  will  go,  &e. 
The  merchant  wo\ild  the  courtier  cheat, 
Wlien  on  his  goods  he  lays 

Too  high  a  price but  faith  he's  bit. 

For  a  courtier  never  pays. 

For  a  cheating.  &c. 
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The  lawyer,  wilh  a  face  demure, 

Hangs  him  who  steals  your  pelf; 
Bec;iuse  the  good  man  can  endure 

No  robber  but  himself. 

For  a  cheating,  &c. 

Betwixt  the  quack  and  highwayman 

What  difference  can  there  be  ? 
Though  this  with  pistol,  that  with  pen. 

Both  kill  you  for  a  fee. 

For  a  cheating,  &c. 
The  husband  cheats  his  loving  wife. 

And  to  a  mistress  goes  ; 
Whilst  she  at  home,  to  ease  her  life. 

Carouses  with  the  beaux- 

For  a  cheating,  &c. 
That  some  directors  cheats  were. 

Some  have  made  bold  to  doubt ; 
Did  not  the  supercargo's  care 

Prevent  tlieir  finding  out. 

For  a  cheating,  &c. 
The  tenant  doth  the  steward  nick 

(So  low  this  art  we  find). 
The  steward  doth  his  lordship  trick. 

My  lord  tricks  all  mankind. 

For  a  cheating,  &c. 
One  sect  there  are,  to  whose  fair  lot 

No  cheating  arts  do  fall ; 
And  those  are  parsons  call'd,  God  wot ; 

And  so  I  cheat  you  all. 

For  a  cheating,  &c. 

Enter  Charon. 
Cha.  An't  please  your   majesty,  there  is  an   odd 
sort  of  a  man  on  t'other  side  the  water  says  he's  re- 
commended to  you  by  some  people   of  quality. 

Egad,  I  don't  care  to  take  him   aboard,  not  I.     He 

says  his  name  is  Hurloborumbo rumbo Hur- 

loborumbolo,  I  think  he  calls  himself ;  he  looks  like 
one  of  Apollo's  people,  in  my  opinion  ;  he  seems  to 
be  mad  enough  to  be  a  real  poet. 
Nons.   Take  him  aboard. 

Cha.  I  had  forgot  to  tell  your  ladyship  I  hear 
rare  news  ;  they  say  you  are  to  be  declared  Goddess 
of  Wit. 

Curry.  That's  no  news,  Mr.  Charon. 

Cha.  Well,  I'll  take  Hurloborumbo  aboard. 

\Exit  Charon. 
Orat.  I  must  wiu  the  goddess  before  he  arrives, 
or  else  I  shall  lose  her  for  ever. — A  rap  at  the  times. 
AIR  XV.     JFIicn  I  was  a  dame  of  honour. 
Come  all  who've  heard  my  cushion  beat. 

Confess  me  as  full  of  dulness 
As  any  egg  is  full  of  meat, 

Or  full  moon  is  of  fulness  ; 
Let  the  justice  and  his  clerk  both  own. 

Than  theirs  my  dulness  greater; 
And  tell  how  I've  harangued  the  town. 

When  I  was  a  bold  orator. 
The  lawyer  wrangling  at  the  bar, 

While  the  reverend  bench  is  dozing. 
The  scribbler  in  a  pamphlet  war. 
Or  Grub-street  bard  composing ; 
The  trudging  quack  in  scarlet  cloak. 

Or  coffee-house  politic  prater, 
Can  none  come  up  to  what  I  have  spoke. 

When  I  was  a  bold  orator. 
The  well-bred  courtier  telling  lies. 

Or  levee-hunter  believing; 
The  vaiu  coquette  that  rolls  her  eyes. 

More  empty  fops  deceiving; 
The  parson  of  dissenting  gang. 

Or  flattering  dedicator. 
Could  none  of  thera  like  me  harangue. 
When  I  was  a  bold  orator. 
Enter  Punch. 
Punch.  You,  you,  you. 
Luck.  What's  the  matter,  Punch? 
Punch.  Who  is  that  % 
Luck.  That's  an  orator,  master  Punch. 
Punch.  An  orator — What's  that  ">. 
Luck.  Why  an  orator  is — egad,  I  can't  tell  what ; 
— he  is  a  man  that  nobody  dares  dispute  with. 

Punch.  Say  you  so  %  I'll  be  with  him  presently. 
Bring  out  my  tub,  there.  I'll  dispute  with  you,  I'll 
warrant.     I  am  a  Muggletonian. 


Orat.  I  am  not. 

Punch.  Then  you  are  not  of  my  opinion. 

Orat.  Sirrah,  I  know  that  you  and  your  whole 
tribe  would  be  the  death  of  me  ;  but  I  am  resolved 
to  proceed  to  confute  you  as  I  have  done  hitherto, 
and  as  long  as  I  have  breath  you  shall  hear  me  ;  and 
I  hope  I  have  breath  enough  to  blow  you  all  out  of 

Punch.  If  noise  will.  [the  world. 

Orat.   Sir,  I 

Punch.   Hear  me,  sir. 

Nons.  Hear  him  ;  hear  him  ;  hear  him. 

AIR  XVI.     Hey,  Barnahy,  talie  it  fur  warning. 

Punch.     No  tricks  shall  save  your  bacon. 
Orator,  Orator,  you  are  mistaken ; 
Punch  will  not  be  thus  confuted. 
Bring  forth  your  reasons,  or  you  are  nonsuited. 

Heigh,  ho. 
No  tricks  shall  save  your  bacon. 
Orator,  Orator,  you  are  mistaken. 
Orat.       Instead  of  reasons  advancing. 

Let  the  dispute  be  concluded  by  dancing. 

Ti,  to.  12'hey  dance. 

Nons.  'Tis  all  in  vain  :  a  virgin  I  will  live ;  and 
oh,  great  Signior !  prithee  take  this  chaplet,  and 
still  wear  it  for  my  sake. 

Luck.  Gentlemen,  observe  how  Signior  Opera  is 
created  archpoet  to  the  Goddess  of  Nonsense. 

Trag.  And  does  great  Nonsense,  then,  at  length 
determine 
To  give  the  chaplet  to  that  singing  vermin  % 
Nons.  I  do. 
Trag.  Then,  Opera,  come  on,  and  let  us  try. 

Whether  shall  wear  the  chaplet,  you  or  I. 

AIR  XVII.    Be  hind,  and  love. 
Nov.    Oh,  spare  to  take  his  precious  life  away  ; 

So  sw  eet  a  voice  must  sure  your  passion  lay : 
Oh,  hear  his  gentle  murmurs  first,  and  then. 
If  you  can  kill  him,  I  will  cry  Amen. 
Trag.  Since  but  a  song  you  ask,  a  song  I'll  hear; 

But  tell  him,  that  last  song  is  his  last  prayer. 
AIR  XVIII. 
Op.     Barbarous  cruel  man, 
I'll  sing  thus  while  I'm  dying,  I'm  dying  like  a  swan, 
A  swan, 
A  swan. 
With  my  face  all  pale  and  wan. 
More  fierce  art  thou  than  pirates. 

Than  pirates. 
Whom  the  syrens'  music  charms, 
Alarms, 
Disarms ; 
More  fierce  than  men  on  the  high  roads. 
On  the  high  -  -  -  roads. 
On  the  high  -  -  -  roads. 
More  fierce  than  men  on  the  high  roads. 
When  Polly  Peachum  warms. 
The  devil 
Was  made  civil. 
By  Orpheus's  tuneful  charms ; 
And  can  -  -  - 


He  gentler  prove  than  man  ? 

Trag.  I  cannot  do  it [Sheaths  his  sword 

Methinks  I  feel  my  flesh  congeal'd  to  bone. 
And  know  not  if  I'm  flesh  and  blood  or  stone. 
Pant.  [Runs  several  times  round  the  stage.] 
Nons.  Alas,  what  means  monsieur  Pantomime  "i 
Curry.  By  his  pointing  to  his  head  I  suppose  he 
Nons.  Pretty  youth.         [would  have  the  chaplet. 
Nov.  Oh,  my  dear,  how  shall  I  express  the  trou- 
ble of  my  soull 

Oper.  If  there  be  sympathy  in  love,  I'm  sure  I  felt 
it ;  for  I  was  in  a  damnable  fright  too. 
Nov.  Give  me  a  buss  then. 

AIR  XIX.     Under  the  greenwood  tree. 
In  vain  a  thousand  heroes  and  kings 

-Should  court  me  to  their  arms. 
In  vain  should  give  me  a  thousind  fine  things. 

For  thee  I'd  reserve  my  charms  : 
On  that  dear  breast,  intranced  in  joy. 
Oh,  let  me  ever  be. 
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Op.  Oh,  liow  I  will  kiss  thee, 
How  I'll  embliss  thee. 
When  thou  art  a-bed  with  me  1 
Nons.  [Repeats.]  Oli,  how  I  will  kiss  thee,  &c. 

Alas !  what  mighty  noise  ? 
Ltick.  Gentlemen,  the  next  is  a  messenger. 
Enter  Messenger, 
Men.    Stay,  p;odde3s,  nor  with  haste  the  prize  Dequeath, 
A  mighty  sprite  now  hastens  here  beneath. 
Long  in  the  world  your  noble  cause  he  fought, 
Your  laureat  there,  your  precepts  still  he  taught ; 
To  his  great  son  he  leaves  that  laurel  now. 
And  hastens  to  receive  one  here  below. 
Nons.      1  can't  revoke  my  grant,  but  he 

Shall  manager  of  our  players  be. 
Luch.  The  next  is  Count  Ugly,  from  the  Opera- 
house  in  the  Hay-market. 

Enter  Count  Ugly. 
Kons.     Too  late,  O  mighty  count,  you  came. 
Count.     I  ask  not  for  myself,  for  I  disdain 

O'er  the  poor  ragged  tribe  of  bards  to  reign. 
Me  did  my  stars  to  happier  fates  prefer, 
Sur-intendant  des  plaisirs  d'Angleterre  ; 
If  masquerades  you  have,  let  those  be  mine. 
But  on  the  Signior  let  the  laurel  sliine. 
Trag.      What  is  thy  plea  ?     Hast  written  ? 
Count.  No,  nor  read. 

But  if  from  dulness  any  may  succeed. 
To  that  and  nonsense  I  good  title  plead. 
Nought  else  was  ever  in  my  masquerade. 
Nons.      No  more  :  by  Styx  I  swear 

That  Opera  the  crown  shall  wear. 

AIR. 

Nov.       Away  eaoli  meek  pretender  flies, — 
Opera,  thou  hast  gain'd  the  prize. 
Nonsense,  grateful  still,  must  own 
That  thou  best  support's!  her  throne. 
For  her  subscriptions  thou  didst  gain 
By  thy  soft  alluring  strain. 

When  Shakspeare's  tliought 

And  Congreve's  brought 
Their  aids  to  sense  in  vain. 
Beauties  who  subdue  mankind 
Thy  soft  chains  alone  can  bind ; 
See  within  their  lovely  eyes 
The  melting  wish  arise  : 
While  thy  sounds  enchant  the  ear. 
Lovers  think  the  nymph  sincere  ; 
And  projectors. 
And  directors. 
Lose  awhile  their  fear. 

Enter  Charon. 

Luck.  How  now,  Charon  ;  you  are  not  to  enter  yet. 

Char.  To  enter,  sir  1  Alack-a-day :  we  are  all 
undone  :  here  are  sir  John  Bindorer  and  a  constable 
coming  in. 

Enter  Sir  John,  and  Constable, 

Const.  Are  you  the  master  of  the  puppet-show  1 

Luck,  Yes,  sir,  [have  a  warrant  for  you,  sir. 

Const,    Then  you  must   along  with  me,   sir ;  I 

Liick,  For  what  ■? 

Sir  John,  For  abusing  Nonsense,  sirrah. 

Const.  People  of  quality  are  not  to  have  their 
diversions  libelled  at  this  rate. 

Luck.  Of  what  do  you  accuse  me,  gentlemen"? 

Sir  John,  Shall  you  abuse  Nonsense  when  the 
whole  town  supports  it  1 

Luck.  Pox  on 't,  had  this  fellow  staid  a  few  mo- 
ments longer,  till  the  dance  had  been  over,  I  had 
been  easy,  Harkye,  Mr,  Constable,  shall  I  only  beg 
your  patience  for  one  dance,  and  then  I  'II  wait  on 
youl 

Sir  John,  Sirrah,  don't  try  to  corrupt  the  magis- 
trate with  your  bribes :  here  shall  be  no  dancing, 

Nov,  What  does  this  fellow  of  a  constable  mean 
by  interrupting  our  play  ^ 

AIR  XXI.    Fair  Dorlndc. 


Oh,  Mr.  Constable, 
Drunken  rascal. 

Would  I  had  thee  at  the  Rose. 
May'st  thou  be  beaten, 
Hang'd  up  and  eaten. 

Eaten  by  the  carrion  crows. 


The  filth  that  lies  in  common 
shores. 
May  it  ever  lie  in  thy  nose. 
May  it  ever 
]jie  in  thy  nose. 
Oh,  may  it  lie  in  thy  nose. 


Luck.  Mollify  yourself,  madam. 
Sir  John.  That  is  really  a  pretty  creature  ;  it  were 
a  piece  of  charity  to   take  her  to  myself  for  a  hand- 
maid. \Aside, 
Const.  Very  pretty,  very  pretty  truly  : — If  magis- 
trates are  to  be  abused  at  this  rate,  the  devil  may  be 
a  constable  for  me,     Hark'ee,  madam,  do  you  know 
Nov.  A  rogue,  sir,                                [who  we  are  % 
Const.  Madam,  I'm   a  constable  by  day,   and  a 
justice  of  peace  by  night.  [night. 
Nov.  That  is  a  buzzard  by  day  and   an   owl  by 
AIR  XXII.     Newmarket. 
Const.   Wliy,  madam,  do  you  give  such  words  as  these 
To  a  constable  and  a  justice  of  peace  ? 
I  fancy  you'll  better  know  how  to  speak 
By  that  time  you've  been  in  Bridewell  a  week  ; 
Have  beaten  good  hemp,  and  been 

Whipp'd  at  a  post ; 
I  hope  you'll  repent,  when  some  skin 
You  have  lost. 
But  if  this  makes  you  tremble,  I'll  not  be  severe; 
Come  down  a  good  guinea,  and  you  shall  be  clear. 

Nov.  Oh,  sir  John,  you,  I  am  sure,  are  the  com- 
mander in  this  enterprise.  If  you  will  prevent  the 
rest  of  our  show,  let  me  beg  you  will  permit  the 
dance. 

Charming  Betty. 

Motions  firing. 


AIR  XXIII. 

Sweetest  honey. 
Good  sir  Johnny, 

Prithee  let  us  take  a  dance. 
Leave  your  canting. 
Zealous  ranting. 

Come  and   shake   a   merry 
haunch. 


Sounds  inspiring. 
We  are  led  to  softer  joys ; 
Where  in  trances 
Each  soul  dances. 
Music    then    seems    only 
noise. 


Sir  John,  Verily  I  am  conquered.  Pity  prevaileth 
over  severity,  and  the  flesh  hath  subdued  the  spirit. 
I  feel  a  motion  in  me,  and  whether  it  be  of  grace  or 
no  I  am  not  certain.  Pretty  maid,  I  cannot  be  deaf 
any  longer  to  your  prayers  ;  I  will  abide  the  per- 
forming a  dance,  and  will  myself,  being  thereto 
moved  by  an  inward  working,  accompany  you  there- 
in, taking  for  my  partner  that  reverend  gentleman. 

Mast.  Then  strike  up. 
E7iterWiTM0T{E,  Moneywood,  Harriot,  Bantamite. 

Wit.  Long  live  his  majesty  of  Bantam  ! 

Mo7iey,  Heaven  preserve  him  ! 

Bant.  Your  gracious  father,  sir,  greets  you  well. 

Luck.  "What  in  the  devil's  name  is  the  meaning 
of  this  1 

Bant,  I  find  he  is  entirely  ignorant  of  his  father. 

Wit.  Ay,  sir,  it  is  very  common  in  this  country 
for  a  man  not  to  know  his  father. 

Luck.  What  do  you  meant 

Bant.  His  features  are  much  altered. 

Luck.  Sir,  I  shall  alter  your  features  if  you  proceed. 

Bant.  Give  me  leave  to  explain  myself,  I  was 
your  tutor  in  your  earliest  days,  sent  by  your  father, 
his  present  majesty  Francis  IV.  king  of  Bantam,  to 
show  you  the  world.  We  arrived  at  London  ;  when 
one  day,  among  other  frolics,  our  ship's-crew  shoot- 
ing the  bridge,  the  boat  overset,  and,  of  all  our  com- 
pany, I  and  your  royal  self  were  only  saved  by  swim- 
ming to  Billingsgate  :  but  tho'  I  saved  my  life  I  lost 
for  some  time  my  senses,  and  you,  as  I  then  feared, 
for  ever.  When  I  recovered,  after  a  long  fruitless 
search  for  my  royal  master,  I  set  sail  for  Bantam,  but 
was  driven  by  the  winds  on  far  distant  coasts,  and 
wandered  several  years,  till  at  last  I  arrived  once 
more  at  Bantam,  Guess  how  I  was  received.  The 
king  ordered  me  to  be  imprisoned  for  life.  At  last 
some  lucky  chance  brought  thither  a  merchant  who 
offered  this  jewel  as  a  present  to  the  king  of  Bantam, 

Luck.  Ha !  it  is  the  same  which  was  tied  upon 
my  arm,  which  by  good  luck  I  preserved  from  every 
other  accident,  till  want  of  money  forced  me  to 
pawn  it. 

Bant,  The  merchant,  being  strictly  examined,  said 
3  I 
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he  had  it  of  a  pawnbroker  ;  upon  which  I  was  im- 
mediately despatched  to  England,  and  the  merchant 
kept  close  prisoner  till  my  return,  then  to  be  pun- 
ished with  death  or  rewarded  with  the  government 
of  an  island. 

Uick.  Know  then  that  at  that  time  when  you  lost 
your  senses  I  also  lost  mine.  I  was  taken  up  half- 
dead  by  a  waterman,  and  conveyed  to  his  wife,  who 
sold  oysters,  by  whose  assistance  I  recovered.  But 
the  waters  of  the  Thames,  like  those  of  Lethe,  had 
caused  an  entire  oblivion  of  my  former  fortune. 
But  now  it  breaks  in  like  light  upon  me,  and  I  be- 
gin to  recollect  it  all.  Is  not  your  name  Gonsalvo  1 
Bant.  It  is. 

iMcA.   Oh,  my  Gonsalvo!         1  lEmbrace. 

Bant.  Oh,  my  dearest  lord  !     )  '■ 

Luck.  But  say  by  what  lucky  accident  you  disco- 
vered me. 

Bant.  I  did  intend  to  have  advertised  you  in  the 
Evening  Post  with  a  reward  ;  but,  being  directed  by 
the  mercliant  to  the  pawnbroker,  I  was  accidentally 
there  inquiring  after  you  when  your  boy  brought 
your  nab.  (Oh,  sad  remembrance,  that  the  son  of 
a  king  should  pawn  a  hat '.)  The  woman  told  me 
that  was  the  boy  that  pawned  the  jewel,  and  of  him 
I  learnt  where  you  lodged. 

Ltwk.  Prodigious  fortune  !    [A  teind-horn  ivithoiit. 

Enter  ^Messenger. 
Mess.  An  express  is  arrived  from  Bantam  with  the 
news  of  his  majesty's  death.  [I.  king  of  Bantam  ! 
Bant.  Then,  sir,  you  are  king.  Long  live  Henry 
Omnes.  Long  live  Henry  I.  king  of  Bantam. 
Luck.  "VVitmore,  I  now  may  repay  your  generosity. 
Wit.  Fortune  has  repaid  me,  I  am  sure,  more 
than  she  owed,  by  conferring  this  blessing  on  you. 

Luck.  My  friend  '.  But  here  I  am  indebted  to  the 
golden  goddess  for  having  given  me  an  opportunity 
to  aggrandise  the  mistress  of  my  soul,  and  set  her  on 
the  throne  of  Bantam.  Come,  madam,  now  you 
may  lay  aside  your  mask :  so  once  repeat  your  ac- 
clamations :  long  live  Henry  and  Harriot  king  and 
Omnes.   Huzza  !  [queen  of  Bantam ! 

AIR  XXIV.     Gently  touch  the  u-arbling  lyre, 
liar.     Let  others  fondly  court  a  throne, 
All  my  joy's  in  yoa  alone  ; 
Let  me  timl  a  cro\ni  in  you, 
Let  me  find  a  sceptre  too. 
Equal  in  the  court  or  grove, 
I  am  blest,  do  you  but  love 
Luck.    Were  I  not  with  you  to  live, 

Uantam  would  no  pleasure  give. 
Happier  in  some  forest  I 
Could  upon  that  bosom  lie. 
I  would  guard  you  from  all  harms. 
While  you  slept  within  my  arms. 
Har.     Would  an  Alex;mder  rise. 

Him  I'd  view  with  scornful  eyes. 
Lucli.     Would  Helen  with  thy  charms  compare. 
Her  I'd  think  not  half  so  fair  : 
Dearest  shalt  thou  ever  be. 
Har.     Thou  alone  shalt  reign  in  me. 
Const.  I  hope  your  majesty  will  pardon  a   poor 
ignorant  constable  :  I  did  not  know  your  worship  I 
assure  you. 

Luck.  Pardon  you— —Ay,  more You  shall  be 

chief  constable  of  Bantam.  You,  sir  John,  shall  be 
chief  justice  of  peace:  you,  sir,  my  orator;  you  my 
poet-laureat ;  you  my  bookseller  ;  you,  Don  Tra- 
gedio.  Sir  Farcical,  Signior  Opera,  and  Count  Ugly, 
shall  entertain  the  city  of  Bantam  with  your  per- 
formances ;  Mrs  Novel,  you  shall  be  a  romance- 
writer  ;  and  to  show  my  generosity,  Monsieur  Mar- 
play,  you  shall  superintend  my  theatres.  All  proper 
servants  for  the  king  of  Bantam. 

Money.  I  always  thought  he  had  something  more 
than  ordinary  in  him. 


Luck.  This  gentlewoman  is  the  queen's  mother. 
Money.  For  want  of  a  better,  gentlemen. 

AIR  XXV.     Oh  ponder  well. 
Money.  Alack,  how  alter'd  is  my  fate  I 
Wliat  changes  have  I  seen  ! 
For  I,  who  lodgings  let  of  late. 
Am  now  again  a  queen. 

Punch.    And  I,  who  in  this  puppet-show 
Have  played  Punchinello, 
Will  now  let  all  the  audience  know 
I  am  no  common  fellow. 

Punch.  If  his  majesty  of  Bantam  will  give  me 
leave,  I  can  make  a  discovery  which  will  be  to  his 
satisfaction.  Y'ou  have  chose  for  a  Avife  Henrietta 
princess  of  Old  Brentford. 

Omnes.  How ! 

Punch.  When  the  king  of  Old  Brentford  was  ex- 
pelled by  the  king  of  the  New,  the  queen  flew  away 
with  her  little  daughter  (then  about  two  years  old), 
and  was  never  heard  of  since.  But  I  sufficiently 
recollect  the  phiz  of  my  mother ;  and  thus  I  ask  her 
blessing. 

Money.  Oh,  my  son  ! 

Har.   Oh,  my  brother  ! 

Punch.  Oh,  my  sister  ! 

Money.  I  am  sorry  in  this  pickle  to  remember 
who  I  am.  But  alas !  too  true  is  all  you  've  said. 
Though  I  have  been  reduced  to  let  lodgings,  I  was 
the  queen  of  Brentford  ;  and  this,  though  a  player, 
is  a  king's  son. 

Enter  Joan. 

Joan.  Then  I  am  a  king's  daughter,  for  this  gen- 
tleman is  my  husband. 

Money.  My  daughter ! 

Har.  and  Luck.  My  sister! 

Punch.   ]My  wife ! 

Luck.  Strike  up  kettle-drums  and  trumpets. — 
Punch,  I  will  restore  you  into  your  kingdom  at  the 
expense  of  my  own.  I  will  send  an  express  to  Ban- 
tam for  my  army. 

Punch.  Brother,   I   thank  you. And  now,   if 

you  please,  we  will  celebrate  these  happy  discoveries 
with  a  dance. 

A  DAN'CE. 

Luck.  Taught  by  my  fate,  let  never  bard  despair, 

Tho'  long  he  drudge  and  feed  on  Grub-street  air : 
Since  him  (at  last)  'tis  possible  to  see 
As  happy  and  as  great  a  king  as  me. 


EPILOGUE. 
1st  Fuel,  Mr.  Jones;    Sd  Poet,  Mr.  Dove;    3d  Poe*.   Mr. 
Marshai,  ;    4(A  Put^  Mr.  Wells,  JuN. ;  Player,  Miss  Palms  ; 
Cat,  Mrs.  Martin. — Four  Puets  sitting  at  a  Table. 

1  Po.     Brethren,  we  are  assembled  here  to  write 

An  epilogue,  which  must  be  spolie  to  night. 

9  Po.     Let  the  first  lines  be  to  the  pit  address'd. 

3  Po.     If  critics  too  were  mention'd,  it  were  best; 
With  fulsome  flattery  let  them  be  cramm'd. 
But  if  they  damn  the  play, 

1  Po.  Let  them  be  damn'd. 

2  Po.     Sup\iosing,  therefore,  brother,  we  should  lay 

Some  very  great  encomiums  on  the  play  ? 

3  Po.    It  cannot  be  amiss. 

1  Po.  Now  mount  the  boxes. 

Abuse  the  beaux,  and  compliment  the  doxies. 

4  Po.    Abuse  the  beaux— but  how  ? 

1  Po.  Oh  !  never  mind ;   » 

In  ev'ry  modern  epilogue  you'll  find  V 

Enough  which  we  may  borrow  of  that  kind.       ' 

3  Po.    What  will  the  name  of  imitation  soften  ? 

1  Po.    Oh  1  sir,  you  cannot  say  good  things  too  often ; 
And  sure  those  thoughts  which  in  another  shine 
Become  not  duller  by  becoming  mine. 

5  Po.     I'm  satisfied. 

1  Po.  The  audience  is  already 

Divided  into  critic,  beau,  and  lady  ; 

Nor  box,  nor  pit,  nor  gallery,  can  show 

One  who's  not  lady,  critic,  or  a  beau. 
3  Po.     It  must  be  very  difficult  to  please 

Fancies  so  odd,  so  opposite  as  these. 
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Play. 


The  task  is  not  so  difficult  as  put ; 
Thero's  one  thing  pleases  all. 

What  is  that  ? 

Smut. 
For,  as  a  whore  is  lik'd  for  being  tawdry. 
So  is  an  epilogue  for — 
[in  a  passion.]  I  order  you, 

On  pain  of  my  departure,  not  to  chatter. 
One  word  so  very  sav'ry  of  the  creature ; 
For,  by  my  pen,  might  I  Parnassus  share, 
I'd  not,  to  gain  it  all,  offend  the  fair. 
You  are  too  nice — for  say  whate'er  we  can, 
Their  modesty  is  safe  behind  a  fan. 
Well,  let  u9>now  begin. 

But  we  omit 
An  epilogue's  chief  decoration,  wit. 
It  hath  been  so ;  but  that  stale  custom's  broken ; 
Tliough  dull  to  read,  'twill  please  you  when  'tis  spoken. 

Enter  the  Author. 
Fie,  gentlemen,  the  audience  now  hath  staid 
This  half-hour  for  the  epilogue  — 

'Tis  not  made. 
How  !  then  I  value  not  your  aid  of  that, 
I'll  have  the  epilogue  spoken  by  a  cat. 
Puss,  puss,  puss,  puss,  puss,  puss,  puss. 
Enter  Cat. 

I'm  in  a  rage  ! 
When  cats  come  on,  poets  should  leave  the  stage. 
Mew,  mew,  [Exe.unt  Poets. 

Poor  puss,  come  hither,  pretty  rogue,  . 
Who  knows  but  you  may  come  to  be  in  vogue  ?  I 
Some  ladies  like  a  cat,  and  some  a  dog.  j 

Enter  a  Player. 
Cass  !  cass  !  cass  I  cass  I    Fie,  Mr.  Luckless,  what 
Can  you  be  doing  with  that  filthy  cat  ?         [^Exit  Cat. 
Oh  !  curs'd  misfortune — what  can  I  be  doing  ? 
This  devil's  coming  in  has  prov'd  my  ruin. 
She's  driven  the  cat  and  epilogue  away. 
Sure  you  are  mad,  and  know  not  what  you  say. 
Mad  you  may  call  me,  madam  ;  but  you'll  own, 
I  hope,  I  am  not  madder  than  the  town. 
A  cat  to  speak  an  epilogue — 

Speak !  No, 
Only  to  act  the  epilogue  in  dumb-show. 
Dumb-show ! 


AutJi. 
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Why,  pray,  is  that  so  strange  in  comedy 
And  have  you  not  seen  Perseus  and  Andromeda? 
Wliere  you  may  find  strange  incidents  intended, 
And  regular  intrigues  b.egun  and  ended. 
Though  not  a  word  doth  from  an  actor  fall ;    ■> 
As  'tis  polite  to  speak  in  murmurs  small,         l 
Sure,  'lis  politer  not  to  speak  at  all.  I 

But  who  is  this  ? 

Enter  Cat  as  a  Woman. 
I  know  her  not. 

I,  that 
Am  now  a  woman,  lately  was  a  cat. 

[Turns  fn  the  Audience. 
Gallants,  you  seem  to  think  this  transformation 
As  strange  as  was  the  rabbit's  procreation; 
That  'tis  as  odd  a  cat  should  take  the  habit 
Of  breeding  us,  as  we  should  breed  a  rabbit. 
I'll  warrant  eating  one  of  them  would  be 
As  easy  to  a  beau,  as — kissing  me. 
I  would  not  for  the  world  that  thing  should  catch  us. 
Cries  scar'd   Sir  Plume— Fore   gad,   my  lord,   she'd 

scratch  us. 
Yet  let  not  that  deter  you  from  your  sport. 
You'll  find  my  nails  are  pared  exceeding  short. 
But,  ha  !  what  murmurs  through  the  benches  roam  ! 
Tl\e  husbands  cry.  We've  cat  enough  at  home  1 
This  transformation  can  be  strange  to  no  man, 
There's  a  great  likeness  'twixt  a  cat  and  woman. 

Chang'd  by  her  lover's  earnest  prayers,  we're  told, 
A  cat  was  to  a  beauteous  maid  of  old. 
Could  modern  husbands  thus  the  gods  prevail  on. 
Oh,  Gemini !  what  wife  would  have  no  tail  on  ? 
Puss  would  be  seen  where  madam  lately  sat. 
And  every  Lady  Townly  be  a  cat. 

Say,  all  of  you,  whose  honey-moon  is  over. 
What  would  you  give,  such  changes  to  discover ; 
And,  waking  in  the  morn,  instead  of  bride. 
To  find  poor  pussy  purring  by  your  side  ? 
Say,  gentle  husbands,  which  of  you  would  curse. 
And  cry,  my  wife  is  altered  for  the  worse  ? 

Should  to  our  sex  the  gods  like  justice  show. 
And,  at  our  pray'rs,  transform  our  husbands  too. 
Many  a  lord,  who  now  his  fellow  scorns, 
Would  then  exceed  a  cat  by  nothing — but  his  horns. 
So  plenty  then  would  be  those  foes  to  rats, 
Henley  might  prove  that  all  mankind  are  cats. 
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A  COMEDY. 


PROLOOUE,  SPOKEN  BY  MR.  MII.WAHD. 

In  ancient  Greece,  the  infant  Muse's  school. 
Where  Vice  first  felt  the  pen  of  Ridicule, 
With  honest  freedom  and  impartial  blows 
The  Muse  attack'd  each  Vice  as  it  arose  : 
No  grandeur  could  tlie  mighty  villain  screen 
From  the  just  satire  of  the  comic  scene  : 
No  titles  could  the  daring  poet  cool. 
Nor  save  the  great  right  houoiirable  fool. 
They  spar'dnot  even  the  aggressor's  name. 
And  public  villauy  felt  public  shame. 

Long  hath  this  gen'rous  method  been  disus'd. 
For  Vice  hath  grown  too  great  to  be  abus'd  ; 
By  pow'r  defended  from  the  piercing  dart. 
It  reigns,  and  triumphs  in  the  lordly  heart ; 
While  beaux,  and  cits,  and  squires,  our  scenes  afford. 
Justice  preserves  the  rogues  who  wield  her  sword  ; 
All  satire  against  her  tribunal's  quash'd. 
Nor  lash  the  bards,  for  fear  of  being  lash'd. 

But  the  heroic  Muse  who  sings  to-night. 
Through  these  neglected  tracts  attempts  her  flight. 
Vice,  cioth'd  with  pow'r,  she  combats  with  her  pen. 
And  fearless  dares  the  lion  in  his  den. 

Then,  only  reverence  to  power  is  due. 
When  public  welfare  is  its  only  view  : 
But  when  the  champions,  whom  the  public  arm 
For  their  o^vn  good  with  pow'r,  attempt  th^ir  harm. 
He  sure  must  meet  the  general  applause 
Who  'gainst  those  traitors  fights  the  public  cause. 

And  while  these  scenes  the  conscious  knave  displease. 
Who  feels  within  the  criminal  he  sees. 
The  uncorrupt  and  good  must  smile,  to  find 
No  mark  for  satire  in  his  generous  mind. 


DRAMATisPEKsoNffi.— /Fo-f/i!/,  Mr.  Ooden;  Squeezum,  Mr. 
HipvisLEY  ;  Po/ifj'c,  Mr.  Chapman  ;  Ramble,  Mr.  Walker; 
Constant,  Mr.  Milward  ;  Sotmore,  Mr.  Hullet  ;  Dabble, 
Mr.  Ray  ;  Quill,  Mr.  H.  Buet-ock  ;  Staf,  Mr.  Hall  ;  Porer, 
Mr.  BIaclean;  Faithful,  Mr.  Houghton;  Hilaret,  Mrs. 
Younger;  Isabella,  Mrs.  Boheme  ;  Mrs.  Squeezum,  Mrs. 
Bullock;  Mrs.  Staff",  Mrs.  Kilby  ;  C/ort's,  Mrs.  Stephens  ; 
Evidences,  Watch,  &c.— SCENE,  LONDON. 


ACT  I.     SCENE  I. — A  parlour  in  Politic's  house. 

A  table  spread icithneiospapers,  Chairs.  Hilauet, 

Cloris. 

Hilaret.  Well,  Cloris,  this  is  a  mad  frolic.  I  am 
horridly  frighted  at  the  thoughts  of  throwing  my- 
self into  the  power  of  a  young  fellow. 

Clo.  It  is  natural  to  us  to  be  frighted  at  first :  I 
was  in  a  little  terror  myself  on  my  wedding-day,  but 
it  went  all  off  before  the  next  morning.  A  husband, 
like  other  bugbears,  loses  all  his  horror  when  we 
once  know  him  thoroughly. 

Hil.  But  if  he  should  not  prove  a  good  husband — 

Clo.  Then  you  must  not  proye  a  good  wife. — If 
he  keeps  a  mistress,  do  you  keep  a  gallant ;  if  he 
stay  out  with  his  friends  at  a  tavern,  do  you  be 
merry  with  your  friends  at  home. 

Hil.  You  give  fine  advice  indeed. 
Clo.  Upon  my  word,  madam,  it  was  such  as  I 
followed  myself.     I  had  a  rogue  of  a  husband  that 
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robbed  me  of  all  I  had,  and  kept  a  mistress  under 
my  nose :  but  I  Avas  even  with  him :  for  it  hath  been 
ever  my  opinion,  that  a  husband,  like  a  courtier, 
who  is  above  doing  the  duties  of  his  office,  should 
keep  a  deputy.  [husband "? 

Hil.  But  suppose  you  had  been  in  love  with  your 
Clo.  Why  so  I  was,  madam,  as  long  as  he  deserved 
it :  but  love,  like  lire,    naturally  goes  out  when  it 
hath  nothing  to  feed  on. 

Hil.  Wei),  if  it  be  possible  to  be  assured  of  a 
lover's  sincerity,  I  think  I  may  be  assured  of  Con- 
stant :  at  least  it  is  advisable  to  persuade  myself  of 
his  truth  whom  I  should  love,  though  he  wanted  it : — 
Ah,  Cloris  !  you  may  as  easily  remove  a  rock  as  a 
■woman's  passion —  [foundation. 

Clo.  And  yet  it  is  very  often  built  on  a  sandy 
nil.  Love  is  the  same,  whatever  be  its  object : 
we  as  often  like  men  for  imaginary  as  real  perfec- 
tions ;  we  all  look  through  a  prismatic  glass  in  love, 
and  whatever  beauties  we  have  once  fancied  we 
never  lose  the  opinion  of — our  amorous  faith  is  as 
implicit  as  our  religious. 

Clo.  If  I  have  any  judgment  in  mankind,  and  I 
am  sure  I  have  had  some  experience  in  them,  your 
passion  could  have  been  nowhere  better  fixed  :  cap- 
tain Constant  hath  all  the  qualities  any  woman  can 
desire.  He  hath  youth,  beauty,  vigour,  gallantry, 
constancy,  and,  as  Mr.  Cowley  says  a  long,  &c. 
SCENE  II. — Politic,  Hilaret,  Cloris. 

Pol.  Ay,  there  it  goes,  tick  tack,  tick  tack,  like 
the  pendulum  of  a  clock.  What  mischief  are  you 
hatching,  heyl  It  is  impossible  that  two  women 
should  be  together  without  producing  mischief. 

Clo.  I  always  thought  a  man  and  woman  the  more 
likely  to  produce  mischief :  and  yet  I  think  them 
the  properer  company. 

Pol.  I  suppose  you  will  tell  my  daughter  so  too. 

Hil.  Indeed,  papa,  she  need  not :  for  I  was  always 
of  that  opinion. 

Pol.  You  was  !  but  I  shall  prevent  your  wishes. 

Hil.  You  may  be  mistaken.  [Aside. 

Pol.  I  do  not  believe  the  head  of  cardinal  Fleury 
can  be  more  perplexed  than  mine  is  with  this  girl. 
To  govern  yourself  is  greater  than  to  govern  a  king- 
dom, said  an  old  philosopher :  and  to  govern  a 
woman  is  greater  than  to  govern  twenty  kingdoms. 

Hil.  I  wish  you  would  not  perplex  yourself  with 
cardinals  or  kingdoms  ;  I  wish  you  would  mind  your 
own  business  instead  of  the  public's ;  dear  papa, 
don't  give  yourself  any  more  trouble  about  Don 
Carlos,  unless  you  can  get  him  for  a  son-in-law. 

Pol.  Not  if  I  were  a  king.  I  will  make  you  a 
little  sensible  who  Don  Carlos  is —  [poUtics. 

Hil.  Nay,  I  do  not  understand  one  word  of  your 

Pol.  I  am  sorry  you  do  not.  A  newspaper  would 
be  a  more  profitable  entertainment  for  you  than  a 
romance.  You  would  find  more  in  one  half-sheet 
than  in  the  grand  Cyrus. 

Hil.  More  lies  very  probably.  You  know  I  do 
read  the  home  paragraphs  in  the  Whitehall  Evening 
Post :  and  that 's  the  best  of  them. 

Pol.  If  you  would  be  informed  in  these  matters, 
you  must  read  all  that  come  out :  about  forty  every 
day,  and  some  days  fifty :  and  of  a  Saturday  about 
fourscore.  Would  you  continue  in  such  a  course 
but  one  twelvemonth,  I  do  not  question  but  you 
might  know  as  much  of  politics  as — any  man  that 
comes  to  our  coffee-house.  And  I  had  rather  see 
you  a  politician  than  a  Avoman  of  quality. 

Hil.  If  I  may  speak  freely,  it  would  have  been 
better  for  me  that  you  had  been  less  a  politician. 

Pol.  You  are  deceived,  very  much  deceived  :  but 
home  fool  hath  put  this  into  your  head.     You  may 


live  to  see  me  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  England. 
Did  I  not  say  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  that  within 
one  three  years  we  should  see  whether  we  should 
have  peace  or  no  1  And  yet  I  am  an  Ignoramus  ;  I 
know  nothing  I  warrant  you  :  I  had  better  have 
continued  a  merchant,  no  doubt :  but  then  what  had 
become  of  my  projects  1  Where  had  been  all  those 
twenty  different  schemes  which  I  have  now  ready  to 
lay  before  the  parliament,  greatlyfor  my  own  honour 
and  the  interest  of  my  country?  Harkye,  I  have 
contrived  a  method  to  pay  off  the  debts  of  the  nation 
without  a  penny  of  money.  [swear. 

Hil.  And  you  will  not  get  a  penny  by  it  I  dare 
Pol.  No,  no,  no,  certainly  :  though  I  would  not  take 
twenty  thousand  pounds  for  the  advantage  which 
will  arise  to  me  from  it.  It  hath  lain  these  three 
years  in  a  friend's  hands  of  mine  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  who  assured  me  not  many  days  ago  that 
it  should  be  taken  shortly  into  consideration,  though 
he  believed  it  could  not  be  this  sessions. 

Hil.  Nor  this  age,  I  am  confident.  [Aside. 

Pol.  And  how  do  you  think  it  is  to  be  compassed  t 
why,  by  procuring  a  machine  to  carry  ships  by  land 
about  a  hundred  miles  :  and  so  prosecute  the  East- 
India  trade  through  the  Mediterranean. 

Hil.  I  wish  you  success,  sir  ;  but  I  must  take  my 
leave  of  you,  for  it  grows  very  late  :  so  good-night, 
papa.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III.— Politic  solus. 
I  cannot  rest  for  these  preparations  of  the  Turks  : 
what  can  be  their  design  ?     It  must  be  against  the 
emperor.     Ay,  ay,  we  shall  have  another  campaign 
in  Hungary.     I  wish  we  may  feel  no  other  effect 
from  them. — Should  the  Turkish  galleys  once  find  a 
passage  through  the  Straits,  who  can  tell  the  con- 
sequence 1     I  hope  I  shall  not  live  to  see  that  day. 
SCENE  IV.— Politic,  Dabble. 
Dab.  We  are  all  undone,  neighbour  Politic  1  all 
blown  up  !  all  ruined  !  [the  Turks,  I  hope  1 

Pol.  Protect  us  ! — what  is  the  matter"?  No  news  of 
Dab.  An  express  is  arrived  with  an  account  of  the 
dauphin's  death. 

Pol.  Worse  and  worse.  This  is  a  finishing  stroke, 
indeed !  Mr.  Dabble,  I  take  this  visit  exceeding 
kind — pray  be  pleased  to  sit :  we  must  confabulate 
on  this  important  accident.  Pray  light  your  pipe — 
I  wish  this  may  not  retard  the  introduction  of  Don 
Dab.  I  wish  it  may.  [Carlos  into  Italy. 

Pol.  How!     [formidable  power  than  is  imagined. 
Dab.   I  wish  Don  Carlos  do  not  prove  a  more 
Pol.  Don  Carlos  a  formidable  power,  Mr.  Dabble  °i 
Dab.  I  wish  we  do  not  find  him  so. 
Pol.  Sir,  I  look  on   Don  Carlos  to  be  an  errant 
blank  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  ;  and  let  me  observe 
to  you,  the  Turks  give  me  much  greater  uneasiness 
than  Don  Carlos  can ;  what  the  design  of  their  pre- 
parations can  be  is   difficult  to  determine — this  I 
know,  that  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter. 

Dah.  I  think  we  have  no  need  to  travel  so  far  for 
apprehensions  when  danger  is  so  near  us  :  the  pros- 
pect of  affairs  in  the  West  is  so  black,  that  I  see  no 
reason  to  regard  the  East  :  the  monstrous  power 
which  Don  Carlos  may  be  possessed  of  by  the  death 
of  the  dauphin — 

Pol.  Rather  the  monstrous  power  which  the  em- 
peror may  be  possessed  of. 

Dab,  The  emperor — ixh\\Both  sluike  their  heads 
Pol.  Don  Carlos  truly.      J  at  one  another. 

Dab.  I  would  fain  ask  one  question,  Mr.  Politic. 
Pray,  how  large  do  you  take  Tuscany  to  be  1 

Pol,  How  large  do  I  take  Tuscany  to  be? — let  me 
see — Tuscany,  ay;  how  large  do  I  take  it  tobel — 
hum — Faithful ! — bring  some  more  tobacco.     How 
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large  do  I  take  it  to  be  ■? — why,  truly,  I  take  it  to  be 
about  as  large  as  the  kingdom  of  France — or  some- 
thing larger. 

Dab.  As  large  as  the  kingdom  of  France ! — you 
might  as  well  compare  this  tobacco-pipe  to  a  cannon. 
Why  Tuscany,  sir,  is  only  a  town  :  a  garrison  to  be 
admitted  into  Tuscany  ;  that  is,  into  the  town  of 
Tuscany — 

Pol.  Sir,  I  will  convince  you  of  your  error. — Here, 
Faithful,  bring  a  map  of  Europe  hither — 

Dab.  I  did  not  think,  Mr.  Politic,  you  had  been 
so  ignorant  in  geography.  [of  it. 

Pol.  I  believe  I  know  as  much  as  you,  or  any  one, 

SCENE  V. — Politic,  Dabble,  Faithful. 

Faith.  Sir,  sir,  your  daughter  is  gone  out  of  the 
house,  no  one  knows  whither. 

Pol.  And  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  sir,  I  wish 
your  own  ignorance  in  public  affairs  doth  not  appear 
to  our  cost. 

Dab,  Sir,  I  wish  you  would  send  for  the  map. 

Pol.  Map  me  no  maps,  sir  ;  my  head  is  a  map,  a 
map  of  the  whole  world. 

Faith.  Sir,  your  daughter —  [ous  one. 

Dab.  If  your  head  be  a  map,  it  is  a  very  errone- 

Pol.  Sir,  I  would  not  have  called  Tuscany  a  to'wn 
in  a  coffee-house  to  have  been  master  of  it. 

Dab.  Nor  I  have  compared  it  to  France  to  have 
been  king  of  both. 

SCENE  VI. — Politic,  Dabble,  Faithful,  Porer. 

Par.  Great  news,  gentlemen — all 's  safe  again. 

Pol.  More  deaths'? 

Por.  An  express  is  arrived  with  a  certain  account 
of  the  dauphin's  being  in  good  liealth. 

Dab.  This  is  good  news,  indeed. 

Pol.  Is  there  a  certain  confirmation "? 

Por.  Very  certain — I  came  this  moment  from  the 
secretary's  office. 

Pol.  Dear   Mr.   Porer,    you   are    the   welcomest 

man   alive this   news    makes    me   the   happiest 

creature  living. 

Faith.  I  wish,  sir,  my  news  may  not  prevent  it. 
Your  daughter,  sir.  Miss  Hilaret,  is  gone  out  of  the 
house,  and  no  one  knows  whither. 

Pol.  My  daughter  gone  !  that  is  some  allay  to  my 
happiness,  I  confess  ;  but  the  loss  of  twenty  daugh- 
ters would  not  balance  the  recovery  of  the  dauphin. 
However,  gentlemen,  you  will  excuse  me,  I  must  go 
inquire  into  this  affair. 

Dab.  Be  not  concerned  at  anything  after  what  you 
have  heard — let  the  private  give  way  to  the  public 
ever.  {Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII.— r/ie  SYree^.— Sotmore,  Ramble. 

Sot.  Why,  thou  wilt  not  leave  us  yet,  and  sneak 
away  to  some  nasty  little  whore  1  A  pox  confound 
them  !  they  have  spoiled  so  many  of  my  companions, 
and  forced  me  to  bed  sober  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  so  often,  that  if  the  whole  sex  were  going 
to  the  devil,  I  would  drink  a  bumper  to  their  good 
journey. 

Ramb.  And  I  would  go  thither  along  with  them. 
The  dear  charming  creatures !  Woman! — it  is  the 
best  Avord  that  ever  was  invented.  There  's  music, 
there 's  magic  in  it.  Mark  Antony  knew  well  to  lay 
out  his  money,  and  when  he  gave  the  world  for  a 
woman he  bought   a  lumping  pennyworth. 

Sot.  If  he  had  given  it  for  a  hogshead  of  good 
claret,  I  would  have  commended  the  purchase  more. 

Ramb.  Wine  is  only  the  prologue  to  love  ;  it 
only  serves  to  raise  our  expectations.  The  bottle 
is  but  a  passport  to  the  bed  of  pleasure.  Brutes 
drink  to  quench  their  appetites— — but  lovers  to  en- 
fiame  them. 


Sot.  'Tis  pity  the  generous  liquor  should  be  used 
to  no  better  a  purpose. 

Ramb.  It  is  the  noblest  use  of  the  grape  ;  and  the 
greatest  glory  of  Bacchus  is  to  be  page  to  Venus. 

Sot.  Before  I  go  into  a  tavern  again  with  a  man 
who  will  sneak  away  after  the  first  bottle,  may  I  be 
cursed  with  the  odious  sight  of  a  pint  as  long  as  I 
live  ;  or  become  member  of  a  city  club,  where  men 
drink  out  of  thimbles,  that  the  fancy  may  be  height- 
ened by  the  wine  about  the  same  time  that  the  un- 
derstanding is  improved  by  the  conversation  :  I  '11 
sooner  drink  coffee  with  a  politician,  tea  with  a  fine 
lady,  or  'rack  punch  with  a  fine  gentleman,  than 
thus  be  made  a  whetstone  of  to  sharpen  my  friends' 
inclinations,  that  some  little  strumpet  may  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  that  good  humour  which  I  have  raised. 

Ramb.  Why,  thou  art  as  ill-natured  and  as  angry 
as  a  woman  would  be  who  was  disappointed  in  the 
last  moment,  when  her  expectations  were  at  the 
highest. 

Sot.  And  have  I  not  the  same  cause  1 

Ramb.  Truly,  honest  Nol,  when  a  man's  reason 
begins  to  stagger  I  think  him  the  properest  com- 
pany for  the  women :  one  bottle  more,  and  I  had 
been  fit  for  no  company  at  all. 

Sot.  Then  thou  hadst  been  carried  off  with  glory. 
An  honest  fellow  should  no  more  quit  the  tavern 
while  he  can  stand  than  a  soldier  should  the  field  ; 
but  you  fine  gentlemen  are  for  preserving  yourselves 

safe  from   both   for   the  benefit   of  the  ladies. 

'Sdeath !  I'll  use  you  with  the  same  scorn  that  a  sol- 
dier would  a  coward  :  so,  sir,  when  I  meet  you  next, 
be  not  surprised  if  I  walk  on  the  other  side  the  way. 

Ramb.  Nay,  prithee,  dear  Silenus,  be  not  so  en- 
raged ;  I'll  but  take  one  refreshing  turn,  and  come 
back  to  the  tavern  to  thee.  Burgundy  shall  be  the 
word,  and  I  will  fight  under  thy  command  till  I  drop. 

Sot.  Now  thou  art  an  honest  fellow,  and  thou  shalt 
toast  whomsoever  thou  pleasest — we'll  bumper  up 
her  health,  till  thou  dost  enjoy  her  in  imagination. 
To  a  w'arm  imagination  there  is  no  bawd  like  a 
bottle.  It  shall  throw  into  your  arms  the  soberest 
prude  or  wildest  coquet  in  town — thou  shalt  rifle 
her  charms  in  spite  of  her  art.  Nay,  thou  shalt  in- 
crease her  channs  more  than  her  art ;  and,  when  thou 
art  surfeited  with  the  luscious  pleasure,  wake  coolly 
the  next  morning  without  any  wife  by  your  side  or 
any  fear  of  children. 

Ramb.  What  a  luscious  picture  hast  thou  draAvn  ! 

Sot.  And  thou  shalt  have  it,  boy!  Thou  shalt 
triumph  over  her  virtue  if  she  be  a  woman  of  quality, 
or  raise  her  blushes  if  she  be  a  common  strumpet. 
I'll  go  order  a  new  recruit  upon  the  table  and  expect 
you  with  impatience. — "  Fill  every  glass."      [Si?i(/s, 

[Exit   SOTMORE. 

SCENE  VIII.— Ramble  soZzw. 

Ramb.  Sure  this  fellow's  whole  sensation  lies  in 
his  throat,  for  he  is  never  pleased  but  when  he  is 
swallowing,  and  yet  the  hogshead  will  be  as  soon 
drunk  with  the  liquor  it  contains  as  he.  I  wish  it 
had  no  other  effect  upon  me.  Pox  of  my  paper 
skull !  I  have  no  sooner  buried  the  wine  in  my 
belly  than  its  spirit  rises  in  my  head.  I  am  in  a 
very  proper  humour  for  a  frolic ;  if  my  good  genius, 
and  her  evil  one,  would  but  send  some  lovely  female 
in  my  way ha !  the  devil  hath  heard  my  prayers. 

SCENE  IX.— Ramble,  Hilaret. 

Hil.  Was  ever  anything  so  unfortunate !  to  lose 
this  wench  in  the  scuffle,  and  not  know  a  step  of 
the  way What  shall  I  do  1 

Ramb.  By  all  my  love  of  glory,  an  adventure. 

Hil.  Ha!  who's  that?  who  are  you,  sirl 
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Ttainb.  A  cavalier,  madam,  a  knight- errant  ram- 
bling about  the  world  in  quest  of  adventures.  To 
plunder  widows  and  ravish  virgins,  to  lessen  the 
number  of  bullies  and  increase  that  of  cuckolds,  are 
the  obligations  of  my  profession. 

Hil.  I  wish  you  all  the  success  so  worthy  an  ad- 
venturer deserves.  [Goinff. 
Ramb.  But  hold,  madam,   I  am  but  just  sallied, 
and  you  are  the  first  adventure  I  have  met  with. 

[  Takes  hold  of  her. 
Hil.  Let  me  go,  I  beseech  you,  sir ;  I  will   have 
nothing  to  say  to  any  of  your  profession. 

Ramb.  That 's  unkind,  madam,  for  as  I  take  it 
our  professions  are  pretty  nearly  allied,  and,  like 
priest  and   nun,  we   are    proper  comjmny   for   one 

Hil,  My  profession,  sir  !  [another. 

Ramb,  Yes,  madam,  I  believe  I  am  no  stranger 
to  the  honourable  rules  of  your  order.  Nay,  'tis 
probable  I  may  know  your  abbess  too ;  for  though 
I  have  not  been  in  town  a  week,  I  am  acquainted 
with  half  a  dozen. 

Hil.  Nothing  but  your  drink,  sir,  and  ignorance 
of  my  quality,  could  excuse  this  rudeness. 

Ramb.    Whu [lohistles'].     Ignorance    of    your 

quality  !  (The  daughter  of  some  person  of  rank,  I 
warrant  her.)  [Aside.'\  Look  'e,  my  dear,  I  shall  not 
trouble  myself  with  your  quality  :  it  is  equal  to  me 
whether  your  father  rode  in  a  coach  and  six  or  drove 
it.  I  have  had  as  much  joy  in  the  arms  of  an  honest 
boatswain's  wife  as  with  a  relation  of  the  Great 
Mogul. 

Hil.  You  look,  sir,  so  much  like  a  gentleman,  that 
am  persuaded  this  usage  proceeds  only  from  your 
mistaking  me.  I  own  it  looks  a  little  odd  for  a 
Avoman  of  virtue  to  be  found  alone  in  the  street  at 
this  hour — 

Ramb.  Yes,  it  does  look  a  little  odd  indeed.  \^Aside, 

Hil.  But  when  you  know  my  story,  I  am  confi- 
dent you  will  assist  me  rather  than  otherwise.  I 
have  this  very  night  escaped  with  my  maid  from  my 
father's  house ;  and,  as  I  was  going  to  put  myself 
into  the  hands  of  my  lover,  a  scuffle  happening  in 
the  street,  and  both  running  away  in  a  fright  to  avoid 
it,  we  unluckily  separated  from  each  other.  Now, 
sir,  I  rely  on  the  generosity  of  your  temper  to  assist 
an  unhappy  woman  ;  for  which  you  shall  not  only 
have  my  thanks,  but  those  of  a  very  pretty  fellow 
into  the  bargain. 

Rainh,  I  am  that  very  pretty  fellow's  very  humble 
servant.  But  I  find  I  am  too  much  in  love  with  you 
myself,  to  preserve  you  for  another  :  had  you  proved 
what  I  at  first  took  you  for,  I  should  have  parted 
with  you  easily ;  but  I  read  a  coronet  in  your  eyes. 
(She  shall  be  her  grace  if  she  pleases — I  had  rather 
give  her  a  title  than  money.)  ^Aside, 

Hil.  Nay,  now  you  mistake  me  as  widely  as  you 
did  at  first. 

Ramb.  Nay,  by  this  frolic,  madam,  you  must  be 
either  a  woman  of  quality  or  a  woman  of  the  town. 
Your  low,  mean  people,  who  govern  themselves  by 
rules,  dare  not  attempt  these  noble  flights  of  pleasure 
— flights  only  to  be  reached  by  those  who  boldly  soar 
above  reputation. 

Hil.  This  is  the  maddest  fellow.  [Aside. 

Ramb.  So,  my  dear,  whether  you  be  of  quality  or 
no  quality,  you  and  I  will  go  drink  one  bottle  toge- 
ther at  the  next  tavern. 

Hil.  I  have  but  one  way  to  get  rid  of  him.  [Aside. 

Ramb.  Come,  my  dear  angel.  Oh  !  this  dear  soft 
hand.  [be  safe. 

Hil.  Could  I  but  be  assured  that  my  virtue  would 

Ramb.  Nowhere  safer.  I  '11  give  thee  anything 
in  pawn  for  it — (but  my  watch). "  [Aside. 

Hil.  And  then  my  reputation — 


Ramb.  The  night  will  take  care  of  that.  Virtue 
and  reputation  !  These  whores  have  learnt  a  strange 
cant  since  I  left  England.  [Aside. 

Hil.  But  will  you  love  me  always  'i 

Ramb.  Oh  !  for  ever  and  ever,  to  be  sure. 

Hil.  But  willyou — too  ? 

Ramb.  Yes,  I  will — too. 

Hil.   Will  you  promise  to  be  civil  ? 

Ramb.  Oh !  yes,  yes.  ( I  was  afraid  she  would 
have  asked  me  for  money.) 

Hil.  Well,  then  I  will  venture. — Go  you  to  that 
corner  tavern,  I  '11  follow  you. 

Ramb.  Excuse  me,  madam,  I  know  my  duty  better 
— so,  if  you  please,  I  '11  follow  you. 

Hil.   I  insist  on  your  going  first. 

Ramb.  And  so  you  '11  leave  me  in  the  lurch  :  I 
see  you  are  frighted  at  the  roughness  of  my  dress, 
but,  'fore  gad,  I  am  an  honest  tar,  and  the  devil  take 

Hil.  I  don  't  understand  you.       [me  if  I  bilk  you. 

Ratnb.  AVhy  then,  madam,  here  is  a  pound  of  as 
good  tea  as  ever  came  out  of  the  Indies  ;  you  under- 

Hil.  I  shall  take  no  bribes,  sir.  [stand  that,  I  hope. 

Ramb.  Refuse  the  tea !  I  like  you  now  indeed  ; 
for  you  cannot  have  been  long  upon  the  town,  I  'm 
sure.  But  I  grow  weary  with  impatience.  If  you 
are  a  modest  woman,  and  insist  on  the  ceremony  of 
being  carried — with  all  my  heart. 

Hil.  Nay,  sir,  do  not  proceed  to  rudeness. 

Ramb.  In  short,  my  passion  will  be  dallied  with 
no  longer.  Do  you  consider  I  am  just  come  on 
shore,  that  I  have  seen  nothing  but  men  and  the 
clouds  this  half-year,  and  a  woman  is  as  ravishing  a 
sight  to  me  as  the  returning  sun  to  Greenland.  I 
am  none  of  your  puisny  beaux,  that  can  look  on  a 
fine  woman  like  a  surfeited  man  on  an  entertain- 
ment. My  stomach  's  sharp,  and  you  are  an  ortolan  ; 
and,  if  I  do  not  eat  you  up,  may  salt  beef  be  my  fare 
for  ever.  [  Takes  her  i7i  his  arms, 

Hil.  I  'II  alarm  the  watch. 

Ramb,  You'll  be  better-natured  than  that.     At 

least,  to  encounter  danger  is  my  profession  ;  so  have 

at  you,  my  little  Venus — if  you   don 't  consent,  I  '11 

Hil,  Help  there  !   a  rape,  a  rape  !  [ravish  you. 

Ramb.  Hush,    hush,    you   call   too   loud,  people 

will  think  you  are  in  earnest. 

Hil.  Help,  a  rape  ! 

SCENE  X.— Ramble,  Hilaret,  Staff,  Watch. 

Staff.  That 's  he,  there,  seize  him. 

Ramb.   Stand  off,  ye  scoundrels  ! 

Staff.  Ay,  sir,  you  should  have  stood  off — Do  you 
charge  this  man  with  a  rape,  madam  1 

Hil.  I  am  frighted  out  of  my  senses. 

Staff.  A  plain  case !  The  rape  is  sufficiently 
proved.  What,  was  the  devil  in  you,  to  raA-ish  a 
woman  in  the  street  thus  ? 

Hil.  Oh  !  dear  Mr.  Constable,  all  I  desire  is,  that 
you  would  see  me  safe  home. 

Staff.  Never  fear,  madam  ;  you  shall  not  want 
evidence.  [Aside  to  her, 

Ramb.  Nay,  if  I  must  lodge  with  these  gentle- 
men, I  am  resolved  to  have  your  company,  madam. 
Mr.  Constable,  I  charge  that  lady  with  threatening 
to  swear  a  rape  against  me,  and  laying  violent  hands 
upon  my  person,  whilst  I  was  inoffensively  walking 

Hil.  How!  villain!  [along  the  street. 

Ramb.  Ay,  ay,  madam,  you  shall  be  made  a  severe 
example  of.  The  laws  are  come  to  a  fine  pass  truly, 
when  a  sober  gentleman  can  't  walk  the  streets  for 
women. 

Hil.  For  heaven's  sake,  sir,  don  't  believe  him. 

Staff.  Nay,  madam,  as  we  have  but  your  bare 
affirmation  o"n  both  sides,  we  cannot  tell  which  way 
to  incline  our  belief  ;  that  will  be  determined  in  the 
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morning  by  your  characters.     I  would  not  have  you 
dejected,  yOu  shall  not  want  a  character. 

[Aside  to  her. 

Hil.  This  was  the  most  unfortunate  accident,  sure, 
that  ever  befel  a  woman  of  virtue. 

Staff.  If  you  are  a  woman  of  virtue,  the  gentle- 
man will  be  hanged  for  attempting  to  rob  you  of  it. 
If  you  are  not  a  woman  of  virtue,  why  you  will  be 
whipped  for  accusing  a  gentleman  of  robbing  you 
of  what  you  had  not  to  lose. 

Hil.  Oh  !  this  unfortunate  fright.  But,  Mr.  Con- 
stable, I  am  very  willing  that  the  gentleman  should 
have  his  liberty,  give  me  but  mine. 

Staff.  That  request,  madam,  is  a  very  corroborat- 
ing circumstance  against  you. 

Ramh.  Guilt  will  ever  discover  itself. 

Staff.  Bring  them  along.  [opinion. 

1   Watch.  She  looks  like  a  modest  woman,  in  my 

Ramh.  Confound  all  your  modest  women,  I  say, 
a  man  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  modest 
woman,  but  he  must  be  married  or  hanged  for't. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  II.  SCENE  I. — Scene,  Justice  Squeezum's. — 
A  table,  pen,  inh,  paper,  &,c. — Squeezum,  Quill. 

Squeez.  Did  mother  Bilkum  refuse  to  pay  my  de- 
mands, say  you  1 

Quill.  Yes,  sir ;  she  says  she  does  not  value  your 
worship's  protection  of  a  farthing,  for  that  she  can 
bribe  two  juries  a-yearto  acquit  her  in  Hicks's  Hall, 
for  half  the  money  which  she  hath  paid  you  within 
these  three  months. 

Squeez.  Very  fine  !  I  shall  show  her  that  I  un- 
derstand something  of  juries,  as  well  as  herself. 
Quill,  make  a  memorandum  against  mother  Bilkum's 
trial,  that  we  may  remember  to  have  the  pannel  No. 
3  ;  they  are  a  set  of  good  men  and  true,  and  hearken 
to  no  evidence  but  mine. 

Quill.  Sir,  Mr.  Snap,  the  bailifPs  follower,  hath 
set  up  a  shop,  and  is  a  freeholder.  He  hopes  your 
worship  will  put  him  into  a  pannel  on  the  first 
vacancy. 

Squeez.  Minute  him  down  for  No.  2.  I  think  half 
of  that  pannel  are  bailifPs  followers.  Thank  Heaven, 
the  laws  have  not  excluded  those  butchers. 

Qtdll.  No,  sir,  the  law  forbids  butchers  to  be  jury- 
men, but  does  not  forbid  jurymen  to  be  butchers. 

Squeez.  Quill,  d'  ye  hear  "?  look  out  for  some  new 
recruits  for  the  pannel  No.  1.  We  shall  have  a 
swingeing  vacancy  there  the  next  sessions.  Truly, 
if  we  do  not  take  some  care  to  regulate  the  juries 
in  the  Old  Bailey,  we  shall  have  no  juries  for  Hicks's 
Hall. 

Quill,  Very  true,  sir.  But  that  pannel  hath  been 
more  particularly  unfortunate.  I  believe  I  remem- 
ber it  hanged  at  least  twice  over. 

Squeez.  Ay,  poor  fellows  !  We  must  all  take  our 
chance,  QuiU.  The  man  who  will  live  in  this 
world  must  not  fear  the  next.  The  chance  of  peace 
is  doubtful  as  that  of  war  ;  and  they  who  will  make 
their  fortunes  at  home  should  entertain  no  more 
dread  of  the  bench  than  a  soldier  should  of  the  field. 
We  are  all  militant  here ;  and  a  halter  hath  been 
fatal  to  many  a  great  man  as  well  as  a  bullet. 

SCENE  II. — Squeezum,  Quill,  Staff. 

Quill.  Sir,  here's  Mr.  Staff,  the  reforming  con- 
stable. 

Staff.  An  't  please  your  worship,  we  have  been  at 
the  gaming-house  in  the  alley,  and  have  taken  six 
prisoners,  whereof  we  discharged  two  who  had  your 

Squeez.  What  are  the  others  1    [worship's  licence. 

Staff.  One  is  an  half-pay  officer ;  another  an  at- 


torney's clerk  ;  and  the  other  two  are  young  gentle- 
men of  the  Temple. 

Squeez.  Discharge  the  officer  and  the  clerk  ;  there 
is  nothing  to  be  got  by  the  army  or  the  law  :  the  one 
hath  no  money,  and  the  other  will  part  with  none. 
But  be  not  too  foi-ward  to  quit  the  Templars. 

Staff.  As  king  your  worship's  pardon,  I  don't  care 
to  run  my  finger  into  the  lion's  mouth.  I  would 
not  willingly  have  to  do  with  any  limb  of  the  law. 

Squeez.  Fear  not ;  these  bear  no  nearer  affinity 
to  lawyers  than  a  militia  regiment  of  squires  do  to 
soldiers ;  the  one  gets  no  more  by  his  gown  than 
the  other  by  his  sword.  These  are  men  that  bring 
estates  to  the  Temple,  instead  of  getting  them  there. 

Staff.  Nay,  they  are  bedaubed  with  lace  as  fine 
as  lords. 

Squeez.  Never  fear  a  lawyer  in  lace.  The  law- 
yer that  sets  out  in  lace  always  ends  in  rags. 

Staff.  I  '11  secure  them.  We  went  to  the  house 
where  your  worship  commanded  us,  and  heard  the 
dice  in  the  street ;  but  there  were  two  coaches  with 
coronets  on  them  at  the  door,  so  we  thought  it  pro- 
per not  to  go  in. 

Squeez.  You  did  right.  The  laws  are  turnpikes, 
only  made  to  stop  people  who  walk  on  foot,  and  not 
to  interrupt  those  who  drive  through  them  in  their 
coaches.  The  laws  are  like  a  game  at  loo,  where  a 
blaze  of  court-cards  is  always  secure,  and  the  knaves 
are  the  safest  cards  in  the  pack. 

Staff.  We  have  taken  up  a  man  for  a  rape  too. 

Squeez.  What  is  he  1 

Staff.  I  fancy  he  's  some  great  man ;  for  he  talks 
French,  sings  Italian,  and  swears  English. 

Squeez.  Is  he  rich  1  [out  of  him. 

Staff.  I  believe  not,  for  we  can't  get  a  farthing 

Squeez.  A  certain  sign  that  he  is.  Deep  pockets 
are  like  deep  streams ;  and  money,  like  water,  never 
runs  faster  than  in  the  shallows. 

Staff.  Then  there  's  another  misfortune  too. 

Squeez.  What's  that  1  [him. 

Staff.  The  woman  will  not  swear  anything  against 

Squeez.  Never  fear  that ;  I'll  make  her  swear 
enough  for  my  purpose.     What  sort  of  a  woman  is 

Staff.  A  common  whore,  I  believe.  [she  1 

Squeez.  The  properest  person  in  the  world  to 
swear  a  rape.  A  modest  woman  is  as  shy  of  swear- 
ing a  rape  as  a  gentleman  is  of  swearing  a  battery. 
We  will  make  her  swear  enough  to  frighten  him  into 
a  composition,  a  small  part  of  which  will  satisfy  the 
woman.  So  bring  them  before  me.  But  hold!  have 
you  been  at  home  since  I  sent  a  prisoner  thither  this 
morning  1 

Staff.  Yes,  an 't  please  your  worship. 

Squeez.  And  what  says  he  1 

Staff.  He  threatens  us  confoundedly!  and  says 
you  have  committed  him  without  any  accusation. 
I  'm  afraid  we  shall  get  nothing  out  of  him. 

Squeez.  We  '11  try  him  till  noon,  however. 

SCENE  III. — Squeezum,  Mrs.  Squeezum. 

Mrs.  Squeez.  I  desire,  Mr.  Squeezum,  you  would 
finish  all  your  dirty  Avork  this  moi'ning ;  for  I  am 
resolved  to  have  the  house  to  myself  in  the  afternoon. 

Squeez.  You  shall,  my  dear  ;  and  1  shall  be  obliged 
to  you  if  you  can  let  me  have  the  coach  this  morn- 

Mrs.  Squeez.  I  shall  use  it  myself.  [ing. 

Squeez.  Then  I  must  get  horses  put  into  the  cha- 
riot. 

Mrs.  Squeez.  I  am  not  determined  whether  I  shall 
use^  tlie  coach  or  chariot ;  so  it  is  impossible  you 
should  have  either.  Besides,  a  hack  is  the  proper- 
est to  do  business  in  ;  and,  as  I  cannot  spare  you  a 
servant,  will  look  better. 

Squeez.  Well,  child,  well,  it  shall  be  so.     Let  me 
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only  beg  the  favour  of  diiiiug  a  little  sooner  than 
ordinary. 

3Irs.  Squeez.  That  is  so  far  from  being  possible, 
that  we  cannot  dine  till  an  hour  later  than  usual, 
because  I  must  attend  at  an  auction,  or  I  shall  lose 
a  little  Ghiiia  bason  wliich  is  worth  its  weight  in 
jewels,  and  it  is  probable  I  may  get  it  for  its  weight 
in  gold,  which  will  not  be  above  one  hundred  gui- 
neas ;  and  those  you  must  give  me,  child. 

Squeez.  A  Imndred  guineas  for  a  China  bason ! 
Oh,  the  devil  take  the  East  India  trade !  The  clay 
of  the  one  Indies  runs  away  with  all  the  gold  of  the 
other. 

Mrs.  Squeez.  I  may  buy  it  for  less ;  but  it  is  good 
to  have  rather  too  much  money  about  one  than  too 
little.  [gance. 

Squeez.  In  short,  I  cannot  support  your  extrava- 

Mrs.  Squeez.  I  do  not  desire  you  to  support  my 

Sqtieez.  I  wish  you  would  not.         [extravagance. 

ilrs.  Squeez.  Thus  stands  the  case :  you  say  I  am 
extravagant ;  I  say  I  am  not :  sure  my  word  will 
balance  yours  everywhere  but  at  Hicks's  Hall. — 
And  hark  'ee,  my  dear  ;  if,  whenever  I  ask  for  a  trifle, 
you  object  my  extravagance  to  me,  I'll  be  revenged; 
I  '11  blow  you  up,  I  '11  discover  all  your  midnight  in- 
trigues, your  protecting  ill  houses,  your  bribing 
juries,  yoursnacking  fees,  your  whole  train  of  rogue- 
ries. If  you  do  not  allow  me  what  I  ask,  I  '11  bid 
fair  to  enter  on  my  jointure,  sir. 

Squeez.  Well,  my  dear,  this  time  you  shall  be  in- 
dulged,— Trust  a  thief  or  la'w^er  with  your  purse,  a 
whore  or  physician  with  your  constitution,  but  never 
trust  a  dangerous  secret  with  your  wife  ;  for,  when 
once  you  have  put  it  into  her  power  to  hang  you, 
the  sooner  you  are  hanged  the  better.  [Aside. 

SCENE  IV. — Squeezum,  Quill,  Mrs.  Squeezum, 
Staff,  Watch,   Ramble,  Hilaret. 

Staff.  An't  please  your  worship,  here  is  a  gentle- 
man hath  committed  a  rape  last  night  on  this  young 
woman.  [rape  on  you,  child  1 

Squeez.  How!    a   rape!     Hath   he    committed   a 

Mrs.  Squeez.  This  may  be  Avorth  hearing.   [Aside. 

Hil.  Sir,  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  him.  I 
desire  you  would  give  us  both  our  liberty.  He  was 
a  little  frolicsome  last  night,  which  made  me  call  for 
these  people's  help  ;  and  when  once  they  had  taken 
hold  of  us  they  would  not  suffer  us  to  go  away. 

Squeez.  They  did  their  duty. — The  power  of  dis- 
charging lieth  in  us  and  not  in  them. 

Ramb.   Sir • 

Squeez.  Sir,  I  beg  we  may  not  be  interrupted. 
Heark'ee,  young  woman;  if  this  gentleman  hath 
treated  you  in  an  ill  manner,  do  not  let  your  modesty 
prevent  the  execution  of  justice.  Consider,  you  will 
be  guilty  yourself  of  the  next  off"ence  he  commits ; 
and,  upon  my  word,  by  his  looks,  it  is  probable  he 
may  commit  a  dozen  rapes  within  this  week. 

Hil.   I  assure  you  he  is  innocent. 

Squeez.  Mr.  Staff,  what  say  you  to  this  affair  1 

Staff.  May  it  please  your  worship,  I  saw  the  pri- 
soner behave  in  a  very  indecent  manner,  and  heard 
the  woman  say  he  had  ravished  away  her  senses. 

Squeez.  Fie  upon  you,  child,  will  you  not  swear 
this  1  [you,  unless  you  discharge  us. 

Hil.  No,  sir  ;  but  I  shall  swear  something  against 

Squeez.  That  cannot  be,  madam  ;  the  fact  Is  too 
plain.  If  you  will  not  swear  now,  the  prisoner  must 
be  kept  in  custody  till  you  will. 

Staff.  If  she  will  not  swear,  we  can  swear  enough 
to  convict  him. 

Ramb.  Very  fine,  faith!  This  justice  is  worse 
than  a  grand  inquisitor.  Pray,  honest,  formidable 
sir,  what  private   pique  have  you  against  me,  that 


you  would  compel  the  lady  to  deserve  the  pillory, 
in  order  to  promote  me  higher  ? 

Squeez.  My  dear,  did  you  ever  see  such  a  ravish- 
ing look  as  this  fellow  hathl  Sir,  if  I  was  a  judge, 
I  would  hang  you  without  any  evidence  at  all.  They 
are  such  fellows  as  these  who  sow  dissension  between 
man  and  wife,  and  keep  up  the  names  of  cuckold 
and  bastard  in  the  kingdom. 

Ramb.  Nay,  if  that  be  all  you  accuse  me  of,  I 
will  confess  it  freely,  I  have  employed  my  time  pretty 
well.  Though,  as  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
done  you  the  honour  of  dubbing,  Mr.  Justice,  I  can- 
not see  why  you  should  be  so  incensed  against  me  ; 
for  I  do  not  imagine  you  any  otherwise  an  enemy 
to  these  amusements  than  a  popish  priest  to  sin,  or 
a  doctor  to  disease. 

Mrs.  Squeez.  You  are  very  civil,  sir,  to  threaten  to 
dub  my  husband  before  my  face. 

Ramb.  I  ask  pardon,  madam  ;  I  did  not  know 
with  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  be  in  company :  it 
was  always  against  my  inclination  to  affront  a  lady  ; 
but  a  woman  of  your  particular  merit  must  have 
claimed  the  most  particular  respect. 

J/r*.  Squeez.  I  should  have  expected  no  rudeness 
from  a  gentleman  of  your  appearance,  and  would 
much  rather  attribute  any  misbecoming  word  to  in- 
advertency than  design. 

Ramb.  Madam,  I  know  not  how  to  thank  so  much 
goodness,  but  do  assure  you  I  would  buy  an  intro- 
duction to  your  acquaintance  at  a  much  greater 
danger  than  this  prosecution,  which,  I  believe,  you 
already  see  the  malice  of.  I  hope,  madam,  I  stand 
already  acquitted  in  your  opinion. 

Mrs.  Squeez.  I  hope,  sir,  it  will  only  appear  to 
have  been  a  frolic  :  I  must  own  I  have  been  always 
a  great  enemy  to  force — since  there  are  so  many 
willing.  [here.   [Aside. 

Ramb.  So,  I  find  there   is   no   danger  of  a  rape 

Mrs.  Squeez.  Well,  child,  can  you  find  anything 
against  this  gentleman  1 

Squeez.  The  woman  is  difficult  of  confessing  in 
public  :  but  I  fancy,  when  I  examine  her  in  private, 
I  may  get  it  out  of  her. — So,  Mr.  Constable,  with- 
draw your  prisoner. 

Mrs.  Squeez.  Nay,  he  appears  so  much  of  a  gen- 
tleman, that  till  there  be  stronger  evidence,  T  will 
take  charge  of  him.  Come,  sii',  you  shall  go  drink 
a  dish  of  tea  with  me.     You  may  stay  without. 

[Tb  the  Constable,  Sgc. 

Ramb.  This  kindness  of  yours,  madam,  will  be 
an  encouragement  to  offenders. 

SCENE  V. — Squeezum,  Hilaret. 

Squeez.  Come,  come,  child,  you  had  better  take 
the  oath,  though  you  are  not  altogether  so  sure. 
Justice  shovdd  be  rigorous.  It  is  better  for  the  pub- 
lic that  ten  innocent  people  should  suffer  than  that 
one  guilty  should  escape ;  and  it  becomes  every 
good  person  to  sacrifice  their  conscience  to  the  be- 
nefit of  the  public. 

Hil.  Would  you  persuade  me  to  perjm-e  myself? 

Squeez.  By  no  means.  Not  for  the  world.  Per- 
jury indeed  !  Do  you  think  I  do  not  know  what  per- 
jury is  better  than  you  %  He  did  attempt  to  ravish 
you,  you  own  ;  very  well.  He  that  attempts  to  do 
you  any  injury  hath  done  it  in  his  heart.  Besides, 
a  woman  may  be  ravished,  ay,  and  many  a  woman 
hath  been  ravished,  ay,  and  men  been  hanged  for 
it — when  she  hath  not  certainly  known  she  hath 
been  ravished. 

Hil.  You  are  a  great  casuist  in  conscience.  But 
you  may  spare  jourself  any  further  trouble :  for  1 
assure  you  it  will  be  in  vain. 

Squeez.  I  see  where  your  hesitation  hangs  ;  you 
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\re  afraid  of  spoiling  your  trade. — You  think  seve- 
rity to  a  customer  will  keep  people  from  your  house. 
— Pray,  answer  me  one  question — How  long  have 
you  been  upon  the  townl 

Hil.  What  do  you  mean  % 

Squeez.  Come,  come,  I  see  you  are  but  a  novice, 
and  I  like  you  the  better :  for  yours  is  the  only  bu- 
siness wherein  people  do  not  profit  by  experience. 
— You  are  very  handsome — It  is  pity  you  should 
continue  in  this  abandoned  state. — Give  me  a  kiss. 

— Nay,  be  not  coy  to  me. 1   protest,  you  are  as 

full  of  beauty  as  the  rose  is  of  sweetness,   and  I  ot 

love  as    its   stalk  is  full   of  briars Oh !  that  we 

were  as  closely  joined  together  too.  [Justice. 

Hil.   Why,  you  will  commit  a  rape  yourself,  Mr. 

Squeez .  If  I  thought  you  would  prove  constant, 
I  would  take  you  into  keeping  ;  for  I  have  not 
liked  a  woman  so  much  these  many  years. 

Hil.  I  will  humour  this  old  villain,  I  am  re- 
solved. [Aside. 

Squeez.  What  think  you  %  could  you  be  constant 
to  a  vigorous,  healthy,  middle-aged  man,  hey"? — 
Could  this  buy  thy  affections  off  from  a  set  of  idle 
rascals,  who  carry  their  gold  upon  their  backs,  and 
have  pockets  as  empty  as  their  heads?  Fellows  who 
are  greater  curses  on  a  woman  than  the  vapours  ; 
for,  as  those  persuade  her  into  imaginary  diseases, 

these  present  her  with  real. Let  thy  silence  give 

consent :  here,  take  this  purse  as  an  earnest  of 
what  I  '11  do  for  you. 

Hil.  Well,  and  wliat  shall  I  do  for  thisl 

Squeez.  You  shall  do — You  shall  do  nothing  ;  I 
will  do.  I  will  be  a  verb  active,  and  you  shall  be  a 
verb  passive. 

Hil.  I  wish  you  be  not  of  the  neuter  gender. 

Squeez.  AVhy,  you  little  arch  rogue,  do  you  un- 
derstand Latin,  hussy  1 

Hil.  A  little,  sir !  My  father  was  a  country  par- 
son, and  gave  all  his  children  a  good  education.  He 
taught  his  daughters  to  write  and  read  himself. 

Sqtieez.  What,  have  you  sisters,  then  1 

Hil.  Alack-a-day,  sir!  sixteen  of  us,  and  all  in 
the  same  way  of  business. 

Squeez,  Ay,  this  it  is  to  teach  daughters  to  write. 
I  would  as  soon  put  a  sword  into  the  hands  of  a 
madman  as  a  pen  into  those  of  a  woman ;  for  a 
pen  in  the  hand  of  a  woman  is  as  sure  an  instrument 
of  propagation  as  a  sword  in  that  of  a  madman   is 

of  destruction.     [Aside.'] Sure,    my     dear,    the 

spirit  of  love  must  run  very  strongly  in  the  blood  of 
your  whole  family. 

Hil.  Oh,  sir,  it  was  a  villanous  man-of-war  that 
harboured  near  us. — My  poor  sisters  were  ruined 
by  the  officers,  and  I  fell  a  martyr  to  the  chaplain. 

Squeez.  Ay,  ay,  the  sailors  are  as  fatal  to  our  wo- 
men as  j:he  soldiers  ai-e.  One  Venus  rose  from  the 
sea,  and  thousands  have  set  in  it. — But  not  Venus 
herself  could  compare  to  thee,  my  little  honeysuckle  1 

Hil.  Be  not  so  hot,  sir. 

Squeez.  Bid  the  touchwood  be  cold  behind  the 
burning-glass.  The  touchwood  is  not  more  easily 
kindled  by  the  sun  than  I  by  your  dear  eyes. 

Hil.  The  touchwood  is  not  drier,  I  dare  swear. 

Squeez.  But  hark,  I  hear  my  wife  returning. — 
Leave  word  with  my  clerk  where  I  shall  send  to 
you. — I  will  be  the  kindest  of  keepers,  very  con- 
stant, and  very  liberal 

Hil.  Two  charming  qualities  in  a  lover ! 
Squeez.    My   pretty  nosegay,   you  will  find    me 
Tastly  preferable  to  idle  young  rakehells.     Besides, 
you  are  safe  with  me.     You  are  as  safe  with  a   jus- 
tice in  England  as  a  priest  abroad ;  gravity   is  the 

best  cloak  for  sin  in  all  countries. Be  sure  to  be 

punctual  to  the  time  I  shall  appoint  you. 


Hil.  Be  not  afraid  of  me,  [with  impatience. 

Squeez.  Adieu,  my  pretty  charmer.  I  shall  burn 
SCENE  VI. — Squeezum  sobis. 

Go  thy  ways  for  a  charming  girl !  Now,  if  T  can 
get  her  at  this  wild  fellow's  expense,  I  shall  have 
performed  the  part  of  a  shrewd  justice  ;  for  I  would 
make  others  pay  for  my  sins  as  well  as  their  own. 
I  fancy  my  wife  *hath  sufficiently  frightened  him  by 
this,  and  that  he  will  truckle  to  any  terms  to  be  ac- 
quitted ;  for  I  must  own  she  will  pump  a  man  much 

better  than   I. Oh !    here    they   come.     I    must 

deal  with  my  gentleman  now  in  another  style. 

SCENE  VII. — Squeezum,   Mrs.   Squeezum, 

Ramble. 
Ramb.  Well,  sir,  is  the  lady  determined  to  swear 
stoutly? 

Squeez.  Truly,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  she  deter- 
mines ;  she  is  gone  to  ask  the  advice  of  a  divine  and 
a  lawyer. 

Ramb.  Then  the  odds  are  against  me :  for  the 
lawyer  will  certainly  advise  her  to  swear  ;  and  it  is 
possible  the  priest  may  not  contradict  her  in  it. 

Squeez.  It  is  indeed  a  ticklish  point,  and  it  were 
advisable  to  make  it  up  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
first  lost  is  always  the  least.  It  is  better  to  wet 
your  coat  than  your  skin,  and  to  run  home  when 
the  clouds  begin  to  drop  than  in  the  middle  of  the 
storm.  In  short,  it  were  better  to  give  a  brace  of 
hundred  pounds  to  make  up  the  matter  now  than 
to  venture  the  consequence.  I  am  heartily  con- 
cerned to  see  a  gentleman  in  such  a  misfortune.  I 
am  sorry  the  age  is  so  corrupt.  Really  I  expect  to 
see  some  grievous  and  heavy  judgment  fall  on  the 
nation.  We  are  as  bad  as  ever  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
were  ;  and  I  wish  we  may  not  be  as  miserable. 

Ramb.  Heark'e,  justice  ;  I  take  a  sermon  to  be 
the  first  punishment  which  a  man  undergoes  after 
conviction.  It  is  very  hard  I  must  be  condemned 
to  it  beforehand. 

Mrs.  Squeez.  Nay,  sir,  I  am  sure  Mr.   Squeezum 

speaks  for  your  good. 1  shall  get  a  necklace  out 

of  this  affair.  [Aside.'^ 

Squeez.  Ay,  that  I  am  sure  I  do  :  my  interest 
sways  not  one  way  or  the  other. — I  would,  Avere  I 
in  that  gentleman's  circumstances,  do  what  I  advise 
him  to. 

Ramb.  Faith,  sir,  that  I  must  doubt :  for,  were 
you  in  my  circumstances,  you  would  not  be  worth 
the  money. 

Squeez.  Nay,  sir,  now  you  jest  with  me  ;  a  gen- 
tleman can  never  be  at  a  loss  for  such  a  trifle. 

Ramb.  Faith,  you  mistake.  I  know  a  great  many 
gentlemen  not  worth  three  farthings.  He  that  re- 
solves to  be  honest  cannot   resolve  not  to  be  poor.. 

Squeez.  A  gentleman,  and  poor  !  sir,  they  are 
contradictions.  A  man  may  as  well  be  a  scholar 
without  learning  as  a  gentleman  without  riches. 
But  I  have  no  time  to  dally  with  you.  If  you  do 
not  understand  good  usage  while  it  is  dealt  you, 
you  may  when  you  feel  the  reverse.  The  affair 
may  now  be  made  up  for  a  trifle  :  the  time  may 
come  when  your  whole  fortune  would  be  too  little. 
— An  hour's  delay  in  the  making  up  an  offence  is 
as  dangerous  as  in  the  sewing  up  of  a  wound. 

Ramb.  Well,  you  have  over-persuaded  me  ;  1  '11 
tak«  your  advice. 

Squeez.  \  '11  engage  you  will  not  repent  it : — I 
don 't  question  but  you  will  regard  me  as  your  friend. 
1  Ramb.  That  I  do,  indeed.  And,  to  give  you  the 
most  substantial  instance  of  it,  I  will  ask  a  favour 
which  is  expected  only  from  the  most  intimate  friend- 
ship— which  is,  that  you  will  be  so  kind  to  lend  me 
the  money. 
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Sjmecz.  Alack-a-day,  sir,  I  have  not  such  a  sum 
ill  my  command.  Besides,  how  must  it  look  in  rae, 
■who  am  an  officer  of  justice,  to  lend  a  culprit  money 
wherewith  to  evade  justice  %  ALas,  sir,  we  must  con- 
sider our  characters  in  life,  we  must  act  up  to  our 
characters  :  and,  though  I  deviate  a  little  from  mine 
in  giving  you  advice,  it  would  be  entirely  forsaking 
the  character  of  a  justice  to  give  you  money. 

Mrs.  Squecz.  I  wonder  how  you  could  ask  it. 

Ramb.  Necessity  obliges  to  anything,  madam,  Mr. 
Squeezum  Avas  so  kind  to  show  me  the  necessity  of 
giving  money,  and  my  pockets  were  so  cruel  to  show 
me  the  impossibility  of  it. 

Squcez.  Well,  sir,  if  you  cannot  pay  for  your  trans- 
gressions like  the  rich,  you  must  suffer  for  them  like 
the  poor. — Here,  constable  ! 

SCENE  VIIL— Squeezum,  Mrs.  Squeezum,  Ram- 
ble, Staff,  Constables. 

Squeez.  Take  away  your  prisoner  ;  keep  him  in 
safe  custody  till  farther  orders.  If  you  come  to  a 
wiser  resolution  within  these  two  hours,  send  me 
word  :  after  that  it  will  be  too  late. 

Ramb.  Heark  'e,  Mr.  Justice,  you  had  better  use 
me  as  you  ought,  and  acquit  me  ;  for,  if  you  do  any- 
thing which  you  cannot  defend,  hang  me  if  I  am  not 
revenged  on  you. 

Squeez.  Hang  you  !  I  wish  there  may  not  be  more 
meaning  in  those  words  than  you  imagine. 

Ramb.  'Sdeath!  you  old  rascal,  I  can  scarce  for- 
bear rattling  those  old  dry  bones  of  thine  till  they 
crack  thy  withered  skin. 

Squeez.  Bear  evidence  of  this  :  I  am  threatened 
in  the  execution  of  my  ofllce. 

Ramb.  Come,  honest  Mr.  Constable,  Mr.  Noctur- 
nal Justice,  let  me  go  anywhere  from  this  fellow. — 
The  night  hath  chosen  a  better  justice  than  the  day. 

SCENE  IX. — Squeezum,  Mrs.  Squeezum. 

Squeez.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  make  nothing  of  this 
fellow  at  last.     I  have  a  mind  to  discharge  him. 

M7-S.  Squeez.  Oh !  by  no  means  ;  for  I  am  sure 
he  hath  money. 

Squeez.  Yes,  and  so  am  I.  But  suppose  he  will 
not  part  with  it ;  it  is  impossible  to  take  it  from  him  : 
for  there  is  no  law  yet  iu  being  to  screen  a  justice  of 
peace  from  a  downright  robbery. 

Mrs.  Squeez.  Try  him  a  little  longer,  however. 

Squeez.  I  will  till  the  afternoon;  but  if  he  should 
not  consent  by  that  time  I  must  discharge  him  ;  for 
I  have  no  hopes  in  the  woman's  swearing.  She  is 
discharged  already. 

Mrs.  Squeez.  I  '11  make  him  a  visit  at  the  consta- 
ble's house,  and  try  if  I  can  alarm  him  into  a  compo- 
sition.  I  may  make  him  do  more  than  you  imagine. 

Squeez.  Do  so,  my  dear  :  I  doubt  not  your  power. 
— Good-morrow,  honey. 

Mrs.  Squeez.  But,  my  dear,  pray  remember  the 
hundred  guineas. 

Squeez.  Yes,  yes,  I  shall  remember  them,  they  are 
not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten.  Follow  me  to  my 
escritoire. 

SCENE  X. — Mrs.  Squeezum  sola. 
Since  you  are  sure  of  going  to  the  devil,  honest 
spouse,  I  '11  take  care  to  equip  you  with  a  pair  of 
horns,  that  you  may  be  as  like  one  another  as  pos- 
sible. This  dear  wild  fellow  must  be  mine,  and 
shall  be  mine  :  I  like  him  so  well,  that  if  he  had  even 
ravished  me,  on  my  conscience  I  should  have  for- 
given him. 

SCENE  XI. — ;Mr.  Worthy's. — Worthy,  Politic 

War.  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Politic,  I  am  heartily 
sorry  for  this  occasion  of  renewing  our  acquaintance. 


I  can  imagine  the  tenderness  of  a  parent,  though  I 
never  was  one. 

Pol.  Indeed,  neighbour  Worthy,  you  cannot  ima- 
gine half  the  troubles  without  having  undergone 
them.  Matrimony  baulks  our  expectations  every 
way ;  and  our  children  as  seldom  prove  comforts  to 
us  as  our  wives.  I  had  but  two,  whereof  one  was 
hanged  long  ago,  and  the  other,  I  suppose,  may  be 
in  a  fair  way  by  this. 

Wor.  In  what  manner  did  she  escape  from  you "? 

Pol.  She  had  taken  leave  of  me  to  retire  to  rest 
not  half  an  hour  before  I  heard  of  her  departure.  I 
impute  it  all  to  the  wicked  instructions  of  an  imp  of 
the  devil  called  a  chamber-maid,  who  is  the  com- 
jianion  of  her  flight. 

Wor.  But  do  you  know  of  no  lover  1 

Pol.  Let  me  see — hey  !  there  hath  been  a  fellow 
in  a  red  coat,  with  whom  she  hath  conversed  for 
some  time,  iu  spite  of  my  teeth. 

Wor.  Depend  on  it,  he  is  the  occasion  of  your 
loss.  I  can  grant  you  a  warrant  against  him,  if  you 
know  his  name,  though  I  fear  you  are  too  late. 

Pol.  No,  sir,  I  am  not  too  late  ;  my  daughter  is 
an  heiress,  and  you  know  the  punishment  for  steal- 
ing an  heiress.  If  I  could  hang  the  rascal  it  would 
be  some  satisfaction. 

Wor.  That  will  be  impossible,  without  her  con- 
sent ;  and  truly,  if  she  be  married,  I  would  advise 
you  to  follow  the  example  of  that  emperor  who,  Avheii 
he  discovered  something  worse  than  a  marriage  be- 
tween one  of  his  subjects  and  his  daughter,  chose  rather 
to  let  him  enjoy  her  as  his  own,  than  punish  him. 

Pol.  Pray  where  did  that  emperor  reign  1 

Wor.  I  have  almost  forgotten,  but  I  think  it  was 
one  of  the  Greek  emperors,  or  one  of  the  Turks. 

Pol.  Bring  me  no  example  from  the  Turks,  good 
Mr.  Worthy,  I  find  no  such  affinity  in  our  interests. 
Sir,  I  dread   and  abhor  the  Turks.     I  wish  we  do 

Wor.  But,  sir —  [not  feel  them  before  we  are  aware. 

Pol.  But  me  no  huts — AVhat  can  be  the  reason  of 
all  this  warlike  preparation,  which  all  our  news- 
papers have  informed  us  of  1  Yes,  and  the  same 
newspapers  a  hundred  times  in  the  same  words.  Is 
the  design  against  Persia'?  Is  the  design  against 
Germany'*  Is  the  design  against  Italy"? Sup- 
pose we  should  see  Turkish  galleys  in  the  Channel  1 
We  may  feel  them :  yes,  we  may  feel  them  in  the 
midst  of  our  security  Troy  was  taken  in  its  sleep, 
and  so  may  we. 

Wor.  Sure,  sLr,  you  are  asleep,  or  in  a  dream. 

Pol.  Yes,  yes,  these  things  are  called  idle  dreams 
— thejustest  apprehensions  may  be  styled  dreams: 
but  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  men  betray  their  own  igno- 
rance often  in  attacking  that  of  other  men. 

Wor.  But  what  is  all  this  to  your  daughter  ■? 

Pol.  Never  tell  me  of  my  daughter — my  country- 
is  dearer  to  me  than  a  thousand  daughters.  Should 
the  Turks  come  among  us,  what  would  become  of 
our  daughters  then  1  and  our  sons,  and  our  wives, 
and  our  estates,  and  our  houses,  and  our  religion, 
and  our  liberty  1 — When  a  Turkish  aga  should  com- 
mand our  nobility,  and  janizaries  make  grandfathers 
of  lords,  where  should  Ave  look  for  Britain  then  1 

Wor.  Truly,  where  I  may  look  for  Mr.  Politic 
noAv — in  the  clouds,  [into  the  present  state  of  Turkey. 

Pol.  Give  me  leave,   sir,  only  to  let  you  a  little 

Wor.  I  must  beg  to  be  excused,  sir.  If  I  can  be 
of  any  service  to  you,  in  relation  to  your  daughter, 
you  may  command  my  attention  :  I  may  probably 
defend  you  from  yoiu-  OAvn  countrymen,  but  truly 
from  the  Tm'ks  I  cannot. 

Pol.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  have  some  apprehen- 
sion of  them,  as  Avell  as  myself — that  you  are  not 
so  stupidly  besotted  as  I  meet  with   some  people  at 
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Xhe  coffee-house  ;  but  perhaps  you  are  not  enough 
apprised  of  the  danger.  Give  me  leaYO  only  to  sliow 
you  how  it  is  possible  for  the  Grand  Signior  to  find 
an  ingress  into  Europe.  Suppose,  sir,  this  spot  I 
stand  on  to  be  Turkey — then  here  is  Hungary — yery 
well — -here  is  France,  and  here  is  England — granted. 
Then  we  will  suppose  he  had  possession  of  Hun- 
gary— what  then  remains  but  to  conquer  France 
before  we  find  him  at  our  own  coast  *?  But,  sir,  this 
is  not  all  the  danger.  Now  I  will  show  you  how 
he  can  come  by  sea  to  us. 

Wor.  Dear  sir,  refer  that  to  some  other  time  ;  you 
have  sufficiently  satisfied  me,  I  assure  you. 

Pol.  It  is  almost  time  to  go  to  the  coffee-house — 
so,  dear  Mr.  Worthy,  I  am  your  most  obedient 
servant. 

Wor.  Mr.  Politic,  your  very  humble  servant. 

SCENE  XII.— Worthy  solus. 

I  recollect  the  da^vnings  of  this  political  humour 
to  have  appeared  when  we  were  at  Bath  together  ; 
but  it  has  risen  finely  in  these  ten  years.  What  an 
enthusiasm  must  it  have  arrived  to,  when  it  could 
make  him  forget  the  loss  of  his  only  daughter!  The 
greatest  part  of  mankind  labour  under  one  delirium 
or  other  ;  and  Don  Quixotte  differed  from  the  rest, 
not  in  madness,  but  the  species  of  it.  The  covetous, 
the  prodigal,  the  superstitious,  the  libertine,  and  the 
coffee-house  politician,  are  all  Quixottes  in  their 
several  ways. 

That  man  alone  from  madness  free. 
Who,  by  no  wild  unruly  passion  blind, 
To  reason  gives  the  conduct  of  his 
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ACT    III.    SCENE    I.— The   Street.— Bih\RET, 
Cloeis,  meeting. 

Hilaret.  Dear  Cloris. 

Clo.  Dear  madam,  is  ityoul  you  altogether  1 

Hil.  Ay,  ay,  altogether,  thank  Heavens '.  I  had 
like  to  have  lost  something,  but  all's  safe,  I  assui'e  you. 

Clo,  Ah,  madam  !  I  wish  it  were. 

Hil.  What,  don't  you  believe  me  "? 

Clo.  I  wish  you  could  not  me,  or  I  myself.  Poor 
captain  Constant 

Hil.  What  of  him  1 

Clo.  Oh,  madam  !  [please 

Hil.    Speak    quickly    or    kill    me,    which     you 

Clo,  Is  taken  up  for  a  rape. 

Hil.  How! 

Clo.  It  is  too  true — his  own  servant  told  me. 

Hil.  His  servant  belied  him,  and  so  do  you. — 
Show  me  where  he  is ;  if  he  be  in  a  dungeon  I'll 
find  him  out. 

Clo.  Very  generous  indeed,  madam !  A  king 
should  sooner  visit  a  prisoner  for  treason  thaii  I  a 
lover  for  a-  rape. 

Hil.  It  would  be  unpardonable  in  me  to  entertain 
so  flagrant  a  belief  at  the  first  hearing  against  a  man 
who  hath  given  me  such  substantial  proofs  of  his 
constancy :  besides,  an  affair  of  my  own  makes  me 
the  more  doubtful  of  the  truth  of  this  ;  but,  if  there 
appear  any  proof  of  such  a  fact,  I  will  drive  him 
for  ever  from  my  thoughts. 

Clo.  Yes,  madam,  justice  Squeezum  will  take  care 
to  have  him  driven  another  way. 

Hil.  Justice  Squeezum  !  Let  me  hug  you  for  that 
information.  Now,  I  can  almost  swear  he  is  inno- 
cent. I  have  such  an  adventure  to  surprise  you 
with  !  but  let  me  not  lose  a  moment — come,  show 
me  the  way. 

Clo.  Poor  creature !  She  knows  the  way  to  her 
destruction  too  well — hut  it  would  be  impertinence 
in  a  servant  to  put  her  out  of  it.  [Aside. 


SCENE  U.—  The  Comtable's  House. 
Constant  (aloiie).  I  begin  to  be  of  that  philosopher's 
opinion  who  said  that  whoever  will  entirely  consult 
his  own  happiness,  must  be  little  concerned  about 
the  happiness  of  others.  Good-nature  is  Quixotism, 
and  every  princess  Micomicona  will  lead  her  deliverer 
into  a  cage.  What  had  I  to  do  to  interpose "?  What 
harm  did  the  misfortunes  of  an  unknown  woman 
bring  me,  that  I  should  hazard  my  o^vn  happiness 
and  reputation  on  her  account  1  But  sure,  to  swear 
a  rape  against  me  for  having  rescued  her  from  a 
ravisher,  is  an  imparalleled  piece  of  ingratitude. 

SCENE  III.— Constant,  Mrs.  Staff. 

Mrs.  Staff.  Will  your  honour  please  to  drink  a 
di-am,  or  some  'rack  punch  1  [drink  nothing. 

Const.  Dear  madam,   do  not  trouble  me  ;  I  can 

Mrs.  Staff.  Truly,  sir,  but  I  can.  Not  trouble 
you  !  I  had  never  such  a  customer  here  before.  You 
a  captain  charged  with  a  rape !  I  should  sooner 
take  you  for  some  poor  attorney,  charged  with  for- 
gery and  perjury  ;  or  a  travelling  parson,  with  steal- 
ing a  gown  anA  cassock.  [you  please. 

Const.  Drliik  what  you  will,   and  I'll  pay  what 

Mrs.  Staff.  Thank  your  honour !  Your  honour 
Avill  not  be  offended,  I  hope.  We  stand  at  a  great 
rent :  and  truly,  since  this  gin  act,  trade  hath  been 
so  dull,  that  I  have  often  wished  my  husband  would 
live  by  the  highway  himself,  instead  of  taking  high- 
waymen. 

Const.  You  are  not  the  only  wife  who  would  give 
her  husband  this  advice,  I  dare  swear.  Nay,  were 
men  all  so  uxorious  to  take  it,  Tyburn  would  have 
as  much  business  as  Doctors'  Commons. 

Mrs.  Staff.  I  wish  it  had  more  ;  for  we  must  stand 
and  fall  by  one  another  ;  no  business  there,  no  busi- 
ness here  ;  and  truly,  captain,  'tis  with  sorrow  I  say 
it,  where  we  have  one  felon  now,  we  had  ten  a  year 
or  two  ago.  I  have  not  seen  one  prisoner  brought 
in  for  a  rape  this  fortnight,  except  your  honour.  I 
hope  your  handsel  will  be  lucky. 

SCENE  IV.— Constant,  Staff,  Mrs.  Staff. 

Staff.  Captain,  your  servant ;  I  suppose  you  will 
be  glad  of  company here  is  a  very  civil  gentle- 
man, I  assure  you.  [indeed. 

Mrs.  Staff.  More  gentlemen!    this  is  rare    news 

Const.  I  had  rather  be  alone. 

Staff.  I  have  but  this  one  prison-room,  captain  : 
besides,  I  assure  you,  this  is  no  common  fellow, 
but  a  very  fine  gentleman,  a  captain  too — and  as 
merry  a  one 

Const.  What  is  the  cause  of  his  misfortune  1 

Staff.  A  rape,  captain,  a  rape — no  dishonourable 
offence.  I  would  not  have  brought  any  scoundrels 
into  your  honour's  company  ;  but  rape  and  murder 
no  gentleman  need  be  ashamed  of:  and  this  is  an 
honest  brother  ravisher. — I  have  ravished  women 
myself  formerly  :  but  a  wife  blunts  a  man's  edge. 
When  once  you  are  married  you  will  leave  off 
ravishing,  I  warrant  you.  To  be  bound  in  wedlock, 
is  as  good  a  security  against  rapes  as  to  be  bound 
over  to  keep  the  peace  is  against  murder. 

Mrs.  Staff.  My  husband  will  have  his  jest ;  I  hope 
your  honour  will  pardon  him. 

Staff.  But  here  is  the  gentleman, 

SCENE  V. — Constant,  Ramble,    Staff,  Mrs. 
Staff. 

Const.  Prodigious! 

Ramb.  Dear  Constant !  [you  to  England  1 

Co7ist.  What  in  the  name  of  wonder  hath  brought 
Ramb.  What  in  the  devil's  name  hath   brought 
thee  to  the  constable's"! 
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Const.  Only  a  rape,  sir  ;  no  dishonourable  offence, 
as  Mr.  Constable  hath  it. 

Ramb.  You  jest.  [earnest. 

Staff.  No,  sir,  upon  my  word  the  captain  is  in 

Ramb.  Why  I  should  sooner  have  suspected  er- 
min  or  lawn  sleeves.  But  I  see  gravity  and  hypo- 
crisy are  inseparable. Well,  give    me  thy  hand, 

brother,  for  our  fortunes  agree  exactly. 

Staff.  And  will  agree  in  the  end,  I  don't  question. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  of  their  meeting  together 
on  this  account ;  a  couple  of  old  whore-masters,  I 
warrant  them.  \^Aside, 

Mrs.  Staff.  Will  your  honours  please  to  drink 
any  punch,  noble  captains  1  it  will  keep  up  your 
spirits. 

Staff.  Don't  force  the  gentlemen,  wife,  to  drink 
whether  they  will  or  no. — I  wish  you  well  off  this 
affair  :  in  the  mean  time,  whatever  my  house  affords 
is  at  your  service — and  let  me  assure  you,  the  more 
you  drink,  the  less  you  will  lament  your  misfortune. 

Ramb.  Spoken  like  a  true  philosopher. 

SCENE  VI. — Constant,  Ramble. 

Ramb.  But,  dear  Billy,  I  hope  thou  hast  not 
really  committed,  hey  ? 

Const.  What  I  heartily  repent  of,  I  assure  you. 
I  rescued  a  v/oman  in  the  street,  for  which  she  was 
so  kind  to  swear  a  rape  against  me  ;  but  it  gives 
me  no  uneasiness  equal  to  the  pleasure  I  enjoy  in 

Ramb.  Ever  kind  and  good-natured !  [seeing  you. 

Const.  Yet  I  wish  our  meeting  had  been  on  an- 
other occasion ;  for  the  freedom  of  your  life  makes 
me  suspect  the  consequence  of  your  confinement 
may  be  heavier  than  mine. 

Ramb.  I  can't  tell  what  the  consequence  may  be, 
nor  shall  I  trouble  myself  about  it :  but  I  assure 
thee  no  sucking  babe  can  be  more  innocent.  If 
our  cases  differ  in  anything,  it  is  in  this,  that  my 
woman  hath  not  sworn. 

Const.  This  pleases  me  indeed !  But,  pray,  how 
came  you  to  leave  the  Indies,  where  I  thought  you 
had  been  settled  for  life  ? 

Ramb.  Why,  on  the  same  account  that  I  went 
thither,  that  I  now  am  here,  by  which  I  live,  and 
for  which  I  live,  a  woman. 

Canst.  A  woman ! 

Ramb.  Ay,  a  fine,   young,  rich  woman!    a  widow 

with  fourscore  thousand  pounds  in  her  pocket ■ 

there  's  a  North  star  to  steer  by. 

Const.  What  is  her  name  '? 

Ramh,   Her  name her  name  is  Ramble. 

Const.    What,  married? 

Ramb.  Ay,  sir  ;  soon  after  you  left  the  Indies 
honest  Mr.  Ingot  left  the  world,  and  me  the  heir  to 
his  wife  with  all  her  effects. 

Const.  I  wish  you  joy,  dear  Jack;  this  thy  good 
fortune  hath  so  filled  me  with  delight,  that  I  have  no 
room  for  my  o^vn  sorrows. 

Ramb.  But  I  have  not  unfolded  half  yet. 

Sot.  [without.^^  Let  two  quarts  of  rum  be  made 
into  punch,  let  it  be  hot — hot  as  hell.  ['faith  ! 

Ramb.    D'ye   hear,  we   are   in   a   fuie  condition, 

SCENE  VII. — Constant,  Ramble,  Sgtmore, 
Staff. 

Sot.  Here  they  are,  here  are  a  brace  of  despond- 
ing whoremasters  for  you. — Ramble,  what,  nothino' 
to  say  in  praise  of  the  women  1  Mark  Antony  made 
a  fine  bargain,  hey,  when  ho  gave  the  world  for 
a  woman  1  'Sdeath,  if  he  had  been  alive  now  I  'd 
have  waged  six  gallons  of  claret  I  had  seen  him 
hanged  for  a  rape— as  I  shall  very  suddenly  my  two 
worthy  triends.  "^ 

Ramb.    Harkee,   Sotmorc,    if    you    say    anything 


against  the  women,  we  '11  cut  your  throat,  and  toss 
justice  in  a  murder  into  the  bargain. 

Sot.  Not  speak  against  women  !  you  shall  as  soon 
compel  me  not  to  drink  ;  you  shall  sew  up  my  lips 
if  you  do  either.  Here,  you,  let  the  punch  be 
gotten  ready. 

Staff.  It  shall,  an't  please  your  honour.  (This 
gentleman  is  a  rare  customer  to  a  house  ;  I  wish  he 
would  commit  a  rape  too.)  \^Aside. 

SCENE  VIII. — Constant,  Ramble,  Sotmore. 

Const.  You  must  not  rail  against  the  ladies,  Sot- 
more,  before  Ramble  ;  for  he  is  a  married  man. 

Ramb.  And,  what  is  better,  my  wife  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea.  [bottom  of  the  sea  with  her. 

Sot.    And,  what  is  worse,  all  her  effects  are  at  the 

Const.    How ! 

Ramb.  Faith!  Sotmore  hath  spoken  truth  for 
once. — Notwithstanding  my  pleasantry,  the  lady 
and  her  fortune  are  both  gone  together  ;  she  went 
to  the  other  world  fourscore  thousand  strong  ;  and,  if 
there  be  any  such  thing  there,  I  don't  question  but 
she  is  married  again  by  this  time. 

Sot.  You  would  not  take  my  advice.  I  have 
cautioned  thee  never  to  trust  anything  on  the  same 
bottom  with  a  woman.  I  would  not  ensure  a  ship 
that  had  a  woman  on  board  for  double  the  price. — 
The  sins  of  one  woman  are  enough  to  draw  down  a 
judgment  on  a  fleet. 

Ramb.  Here  's  a  fellow,  who,  like  a  prude,  makes 
sin  a  handle  to  his  abuse.  Art  thou  not  ashamed  to 
mention  sin  who  art  a  cargo  of  iniquity "?  Why 
wilt  thou  fill  thy  venomed  mouth  with  that  of  others, 
when  thou  hast  such  stores  of  thy  own  % 

Const.  What  occasioned  your  separating  "i 

Ramb.  A  storm  and  my  ill  stars.  I  left  the  ship 
wherein  she  was,  to  dine  with  the  captain  of  one  of 
our  convoyj  when,  a  sudden  violent  storm  arising,  I 
lost  sight  of  her  ship,  and  from  that  day  have  never 
seen  or  heard  of  her. 

Sot.  Nor  ever  will — I  heartily  hope.  Though  as 
for  the  innocent  chests,  those  I  wish  delivered  out 
of  the  deep.  But  the  sea  knows  its  own  good  :  it 
will  be  sure  to  keep  the  money,  though  possibly  it 
may  refund  the  woman  ;  for  a  woman  will  swim  like 
a  cork,  and  they  are  both  of  the  same  value ;  nay, 
the  latter  is  the  more  valuable,  as  it  preserves  our 
wine,  M'hich  women  often  spoil. 

Const.  Why,  Sotmore,  wine  is  the  touchstone  of 
all  merit  with  thee,  as  gold  is  to  a  stock-jobber  ;  and 
thou  would' St  as  soon  sell  thy  soul  for  a  bottle,  as 
he  for  a  guinea. 

Sot.  Wine,  sir,  is  as  apt  a  comparison  to  every- 
thing that  is  good  as  woman  is  to  everything  that  is 
bad. 

Const.  Fie,  Sotmore  !  this  railing  against  the  ladies 
will  make  your  company  as  scandalous  to  gentlemen 
as  railing  at  religion  would  to  a  parson. 

Ramb.  Right,  Constant !  they  are  my  religion — I 
am  the  high-priest  of  the  sex. 

Sot.  Women  and  religion !  Women  and  the  devil ". 
He  leaves  his  votaries  in  the  lurch,  and  so  do  they. 

Const.  I  fancy,  Ramble,  this  friend  of  ours  will 
turn  parson  one  day  or  other.  [it  possible. 

Ramb.  If  he  was  not  such   a  sot,  I  should  think 

Sot.  Why,  faith  !  I  am  almost  superstitious  enough 
to  fiincy  this  a  judgment  on  thee  for  breaking  thy 
word.  Did  I  not  tell  thee  thou  wert  strolling  off  to 
some  little  dirtj' whore  1  and  you  see  the  truth  of 
my  prophecy. 

Ramb.  Thou  art  in  the  right :  it  was  not  only  a 
whore,  but  the  most  impudent  of  all  whores — a 
modest  whore.  [honest  attorney,  by  all  means. 

Const.  A  modest  whore  !  let  her  be  married  to  an 
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Ramb.  And  sent  together  to  people  his  majesty's 
plantations. 

Sot.  Modesty,  now-a-days,  as  often  covers  impu- 
dence as  it  doth  ugliness.  It  is  as  uncertain  a  sign 
of  virtue  as  quality  is,  or  as  fine  clothes  are  of  quality. 

Ramb.  Yet,  to  do  her  right,  the  persuasions  of 
the  justice  could  not  prevail  with  her  to  perjure 
herself. 

Sot.  Conscientious  strumpet!  she  hopes  to  pick 
your  pocket  another  time,  which  it  were  charity  to 
thee  to  wish  she  might :  for,  if  thou  escapest  this, 
she  certainly  will  have  an  opportunity. 

Ramb.  Pray,  honest  Nol,  how  didst  thou  find  us 
out  1  for  a  hoy  would  as  soon  have  sent  for  his 
schoolmaster  when  he  was  caught  in  an  orchard  as 
I  for  thee  on  this  occasion. 

Scot.  Find  you  out!  why  the  town  rings  of  you 
i — there  is  not  a  husband  or  guardian  in  it  but  what 
is  ready  to  get  drunk  for  joy.  If  the  woman  be  not 
gold  proof,  she  will  be  bribed  to  swear  against  you. 
You  are  a  nuisance,  sir!  I  don't  believe  he  hath 
been  in  town  six  days,  and  he  hath  had  above  six- 
teen women. 

Ramb.  And  they  are  a  nobler  pleasure  than  so 
many  gallons  which  thou  hast  swallowed  in  that 
time. 

Sot.  Sir,  I  pay  my  vintner,  and  therefore  do  no 
injury. 

Ramb.  And,  sir,  I  do  no  injury,  and  therefore 
have  no  reason  to  pay. 

Sot.  Hey-day !  is  taking  away  a  man's  wife  or 
daughter  no  injury  1 

Ramb.  Not  when  the  wife  is  weary  of  her  husband, 
and  the  daughter  longs  for  one. 

Const.  Art  thou  not  ashamed,  Sotmore,  to  throw 
a  man's  sins  in  his  face  while  he  is  suffering  for 
them. 

Sot.  That  is  the  time,  sir ;  besides,  you  see  what 
an  effect  it  hath  on  him :  you  might  as  well  rail 
at  a  knight  of  the  post  in  the  pillory. 

Ramb.  Let  him  alone  ;  the  punch  will  be  here  im- 
mediately, and  then  he  '11  have  no  leisure  to  rail. 

Sot,  Is  it  not  enough  to  make  a  man  rail  to  have 
parted  with  a  friend  happy  in  the  night,  and  to  find 
him  the  next  morning  in  so  fair  a  way  to — Death 
and  damnation !  show  me  the  whore  ;  I  '11  be  re- 
venged on  her  and  the  whole  sex.  If  thou  art  hanged 
for  ravishing  her,  I  '11  be  hanged  for  murdering  her. 
Describe  the  little  mischief  to  me.  Is  she  tall,  short, 
black,  brown,  fair  1  In  what  form  hath  the  devil 
disguised  himself  1 

Ratnb,  In  a  very  beautiful  one,  I  assure  j'ou  :  she 
hath  the  finest  shape  that  ever  was  beheld,  genteel  to 
a  miracle  ;  then  the  brightest  eyes  that  ever  glanced 
on  a  lover,  the  prettiest  little  mouth,  and  lips  as  red 
as  a  cherry  ;  and  for  her  breasts,  not  snow,  marble, 
lilies,  alabaster,  ivory,  can  come  up  to  their  white- 
ness ;  but  their  little,  pretty,  firm,  round  form,  no 
art  can  imitate,  no  thought  conceive — Oh  !  Sotmore, 
I  could  die  ten  thousand  millions  of  times  upon 
them 

Sot.  You  are  only  likely  to  die  once  for  them. 

Const.  All  these  raptures  about  a  common  whore. 
Ramble  1 

Sot.  Ay,  every  woman  he  sees ;  they  are  all  alike 
to  him,  modest  or  immodest,  high  or  low,  from  the 
garret  to  the  cellar,  St.  James's  to  the  stews ;  find 
him  but  a  woman,  and  he  '11  make  an  angel  of  her. 
He  hath  the  same  taste  for  women,  as  a  child  for 
pictures,  or  a  hungry  glutton  for  an  entertainment : 
every  piece  is  a  Venus,  and  every  dish  an  ortolan. 

Ramb.  To  say  the  truth  of  her,  Sotmore  must 
have  allowed  her  handsome,  and  I  must  allow  her  to 
have  been  a  damned,  confounded,  common 


SCENE  XI. — Constant,  Ramble,    Sotmore, 

HlLAUET. 

Ramb.  Ha!  conjured  up,  by  Jupiter !  Well,  my 
little  enemy,  do  the  priest  and  the  lawyer  consent  ■? — 
and  will  you  swear  1 — ha!  [My  Constant ! 

Hil.    [Not  regardi7ig  Ramble,  runs  to  Constant.] 
Ramb.  Hey-day !  what,  are  we  both  in  for  ravish- 
ing the  same  woman'? — I  see,  by  her  fondness,  he 
hath  i-eally  ravished  her. 

Const.  O,  Hilaret!  this  kindness  of  yours  sinks 
me  the  deeper ;  can  you  bear  to  think  on  one  ac- 
cused of  such  a  crime  as  I  am  % 

Hil.  Never  to  believe  it  can  I  bear. 
Const.  How  shall  I  repay  this  goodness  1     Then, 
by  Heavens,  I  am  innocent.  [  They  talk  apart. 

Ramb.    Hey!    the   devil! Is   this    Constant's 

mistress  1     Here  will  be  fine  work,  i'faith!     [Aside. 
Sot.  Is  this  the  lady  that  did  you  the  favour,  sir  % 

[To  Ramble. 

Ramb.  This  the  lady !  No why  this  is  a  wo- 
man of  vii'tue  ;  though  she  hath  a  great  resemblance 
of  the  other,  I  must  confess. 

Sot.  Then  I  suppose  this  is  she  whom  Constant 
hath  toasted  this  half-year  :  his  honourable  mistress, 
with  a  pox. — Rare  company  for  a  man  who  is  in 
prison  for  a  rape  ! 

Hil.  And  was  you  in  that  scuffle  which  parted  me 
and  my  maid  in  Leicester-fields  % 

Const,  It  was  there  this  unfortunate  accident 
happened,  while  I  was  going  to  the  place  of  our  ap- 
pointment. 

Hil.  It  had  like  to  have  occasioned  another  to 
me,  which,  that  I  escaped,  I  am  to  thank  this  gen- 
tleman. 

Ramb.  Oh,  madam  !  your  most  obedient,  humble 
servant.     Was  it  you,  dear  madam  1 

Const.  Ha !  Is  it  possible  my  friend  can  have  so 

far  indebted  me  1 This  is  a  favour  I   can  never 

return. 

Ramb.  You  overrate  it ;  upon  my  soul  you  do  ! 
I  am  sufficiently  paid  by  this  embrace. 

Const.  I  can  never  i-epay  thee.  Would'st  thou 
have  given  me  worlds,  it  could  not  have  equalled  the 
least  favour  conferred  on  this  lady. 

Ramb.  I  should  have  conferred  some  favours  on 
her,  indeed,  if  she  would  have  accepted  them.  [Aside. 

Hil.  I  am  glad  it  is  to  Mr.  Constant's  friend  I  am 
obliged. 

Sot.  Yes,  you  are  damnably  obliged  to  him  for  his 
character  of  you.  [Aside. 

Const.  My  dear  Hilaret,  shall  I  beg  to  hear  it  all  ■? 
I  can  have  no  pleasure  equal  to  fuiding  new  obliga- 
tions to  this  gentleman. 

Hil.  Since  you  desire  it 

Ramb.  I  fancy,  madam,  your  fright  at  that  time 
may  have  occasioned  your  forgetting  some  circum- 
stance ;  therefore,  since  captain  Constant  desires 
it,  I  Avill  tell  him  the  story. — I  had  just  parted  from 
this  gentleman  when  I  heard  a  young  lady's  voice 
crying  out  for  help  ;  (I  think  the  word  rape  was 
mentioned,  but  that  I  cannot  perfectly  remember;) 
upon  this,  making  directly  to  the  place  whence  the 
noise  proceeded,  I  found  this  lady  in  the  arms  of  a 
very  rude  fellow [was  born ! 

Hil.  The  most  impudent  fellow,    sure,  that  ever 

Ramb.  A  very  impudent  fellow,  and  yet  a  very 
cowardly  one  ;  for  the  moment  I  came  up  he  quitted 
his  hold,  and  was  gone  out  of  sight  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye.  [me  ! 

Const.  My  dear  Ramble,  what  hast  thou  done  for 

Ratnb.  No  obligation,  dear  Constant!  I  would 
have  done  the  same  for  any  man  breathing.  But  to 
proceed ;  the  watch  came  up,  who  would  not  be 
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satisfied  with  what  she  then  said,  but  conyeyed  us 
both  to  the  round-house,  whence  we  were  earned  in 
the  morning  before  justice  Squeezum,  and  by  him, 
notwithstanding  this  lady's  protestations,  your  hum- 
ble servant  was  committed  to  that  place  where  he 
now  finds  himself  with  this  good  company. 

Const.  Oh,  my  friend  ! — May  Heaven  send  me  an 
opportunity  of  serving  thee  in  the  same  manner  ! 

Banib.  May  that  be  the  only  prayer  which  it  denies 
to  Constant ! 

SCENE  X. — Constant,  Ramble,  Sotmore, 
HiLARET,  Staff. 

Stq^.  The  punch  is  ready,  gentlemen,  you  may 
walk  down  ;  the  liberty  of  my  house  is  at  your 
service. 

Sot.  And  that  is  liberty  enough  while  thou  hast 
punch  here.  If  thy  house  Avere  a  sea  of  punch  I 
would  not  prefer  any  house  in  town  to  it. 

Staff".  Your  honour  shall  not  want  that. 

Sot.  And  I  shall  want  nothing  more. 

Staff.  Captain,  a  word  with  you.  [  To  Ramble. 
There's  madam  Squeezum  below  desires  to  speak 
with  you  alone. 

Ramb.  Bring  her  up. — Sotmore,  you  must  excuse 
me  a  few  moments  ;  Constant  and  tliis  lady  will  en- 
tertain you. 

Sot.  Let  the  moments  be  very  few.  I  '11  lay  five 
gallons  to  one  this  fellow  hath  another  whore  in 
his  eye. 

SCENE  XI.— Ramble,  Mrs.  Squeezum. 

Ramb.  So,  my  affair  with  my  friend's  mistress  is 
happily  over.— That  I  should  not  know  a  modest 
woman!  But  there  is  so  great  an  affectation  of 
modesty  in  some  women  of  the  town,  and  so  great 
an  affectation  of  impudence  in  some  women  of 
fashion,  that  it  is  not  impossible  to  mistake.  Now 
for  Mrs.  Justice,  her  business  with  me  is  not  ex- 
ceeding difficult  to  guess. 

M)-s.  Sqiceez.  You  will  think  I  have  a  vast  deal  of 
charity,  captain,  who  am  not  only  the  solicitress  of 
your  liberty  at  home  to  my  husband,  but  can  carry 
my  good  nature  so  far  as  to  visit  you  in  your  confine- 
ment. I  cannot  say  but  I  have  a  generous  pity  for 
any  one  whom  I  imagine  to  be  accused  wrongfully. 

Ramb.  I  am  obliged  to  you  indeed,  madam,  for 
that  supposal. 

Mrs.  Srjueez.  You  are  the  cause  of  it.  Where- 
fore do  you  imagine  I  ventured  myself  alone  with 
5  ou  this  morning  1 

Ramb,  From  your  great  humanity,  madam. 

Mrs.  Squeez.  Alas,  sir !  it  was  to  try  whether  you 
■were  really  the  man  you  were  reported  to  be  ;  and  I 
am  certain  I  fomid  you  as  inoffensive,  quiet,  civil, 
well-bred  a  gentleman  as  any  virtuous  woman  could 
have  wished.  Your  behaviour  was  so  modest  that  I 
could  never  imagine  it  possible  you  should  have  been 
guilty  of  a  rape.  No  overgrown  alderman  of  sixty, 
or  taper  beau  of  six-and-twenty,  could  have  been 
more  innocent  company. 

Ramb.  Whu! [Aside. 

Mrs.  Squeez.  Your  then  carriage  hath  wrought  so 
great  an  effect  upon  me,  that  I  have  ventured  to 
trust  myself  here  with  you ;  nay,  I  could  trust  my- 
self anywhere  with  so  modest  a  gentleman. 

Ramb.  I'll  take  care,  madam,  never  to  forfeit  your 
good  opinion  of  me ;  you  may  trust  yourself  with 
me  anjTvhere ;  I  '11  never  behave  in  any  other  man- 
ner than  becomes  the  best-bred  man  alive  with  the 
best-bred  lady.  I  swear  by  this  soft  hand,  these 
lips,  and  all  the  millions  of  charms  that  dwell  in  this 
dear  body. 

Mrs.  Squeez.  What  do  you  meani 


Ramb.  I  know  not  what  I  mean  ;  tongue  can't 
express,  nor  thought  conceive — we  can  only  feel  tiie 
exquisite  pleasures  love  has  in  store. 

Mrs.  Squeez.  Nay,  I  protest  and  vow. 

Ramb.  Protestations  are  as  vain  as  struggling. 
This  closet  hath  a  bed  in  it  that  would  not  disgrace 
a  palace. 

Sot.  [At  the  door.]  Why,  Ramble  !  Jack  Ram- 
ble !  Art  thou  not  ashamed  to  leave  thy  friends  thus 
for  some  little  dirty  strumpet'!  If  thou  dost  not 
come  immediately  we  '11  break  open  the  door  and 
drown  her  in  punch. 

Mrs.  Squeez.  [Softly.]  I  am  undone  ! 

Ramb.  Fear  nothing. Go  to  your  bowl — I  'U 

come  this  instant. 

Sot.  I'll  not  wag  without  you. 

Ramb.  Then  I  '11  come  down,  break  your  bowl, 
and  spill  all  your  liquor. 

Sot.  Bring  thy  whore  along  with  thee  !  there 's 
one  there  already,  she  '11  be  glad  of  her  comj^any  : 
if  you  don't  come  in  an  instant  I  will  be  back  again, 

Mrs.  Squeez.  What  shall  I  do  1 

Ramb.  My  angel !  love  shall  instruct  thee. 

Mrs.  Squeez.  Let  me  go — some  other  time — I  will 
not  run  any  venture  here. 

Ramb.  I  will  not  part  with  you. 

Mrs.  Squeez.  You  shall  hear  from  me  in  half  an 
hour.  You  shall  have  your  liberty,  and  I'll  appoint 
you  where  to  meet  me. 

Ramb.  Shall  I  depend  on  you  1 

Mrs.  Squeez.  You  may ^Adieu! Don't  fol- 
low me  :  I  can  slip  out  a  back  way. 

Ramb.  Farewell,  my  angel ! 

SCENE  XII, 

Ramble  [solus], — Confound  this  drunken  rascal ! 
this  is  not  the  fii-st  time  he  hath  spoiled  an  intrigue 
for  me.  But  hold !  as  I  am  to  have  my  liberty  before 
hand,  I  don't  think  this  half-hour's  delay  at  all  un- 
lucky. That  consideration  may  sufficiently  com- 
pensate the  staying  of  my  stomach.  This  adventure 
of  mine  begins  to  put  on  a  tolerable  aspect.  An 
intrigue  with  a  rich  justice's  wife  is  not  to  be  slighted 
by  a  young  fellow  of  a  desperate  fortune  ;  I  do  not 
doubt  but  in  a  very  short  time,  when  I  am  taken  up 
for  the  next  rape,  to  bribe  the  justice  with  his  own 
money.  Lend  a  man  your  gold,  he  may  forget  the 
debt — venture  your  life  for  him,  he  may  forget  the 
obligation  ;  but  once  engage  his  wife,  and  you  secure 
his  friendship.  There  is  no  friend  in  all  extremity 
so  sure  as  your  cuckold  ;  and  the  surest  hold  you  can 
take  of  a  man,  as  of  a  bull,  is  by  his  horns. 

SCENE  XIII. — Ramble,  Constant,  Sotmore, 

HlLARET. 

Sot.  Ha !  what 's  become  of  thy  wench  ?  If  thou 
hadst  none,  thy  absence  was  the  more  inexcusable. 

Const.  O  Ramble !    this  our   better    genius  hath 

invented  the  most  notable  plot ! Such  a  net  is 

laid  for  the  justice  ! — it  will  at  once  entangle  him, 
and  disentangle  us.  Mr.  Hogshead  here  is  to  play 
his  part  too. 

Ramb.  I  am  sorry  we  cannot  do  without  him  ;  for, 
should  there  be  any  claret  in  his  way,  he  'd  disap- 
point the  whole  affair  for  one  bottle. 

Sot.  Not  for  the  best  Burgundy  in  France.     This 

lady  hath  won  my  heart  by  one  bumper. By  all 

the  pleasures  of  drinking,  madam,  I  like  you  more 
than  your  whole  sex  put  together.  There  is  no 
honesty  in  man  or  woman  that  will  not  drink.  Ho- 
nesty is  tried  in  wine  as  gold  is  in  the  fire.  Madam, 
you  have  made  a  conquest  of  me :  I  '11  drink  your 
health  as  long  as  I  can  stand,  and  that's  as  long  as  a 
reasonable  woman  can  require. 
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nil.  I  am  exceedingly  proud  of  my  conquest  over 
a  man  of  Mr.  Sotmore's  good  sense. 

Cotist.  Upon  my  word  you  may — you  are  the  first 
Avoman,  I  believe,  he  ever  was  civil  to. 

Sot.   It  was  because  they  none  of  them  had  your 

merit — a  parcel  of  tea-drinking  sluts. If  I  had  a 

daughter  that  drank  tea  I  would  turn  her  out  of 
doors.  The  reason  that  men  are  honester  than  wo- 
men is,  their  liquors  are  stronger :  if  the  sex  were 
bred  up  to  brandy  and  tobacco,  if  they  all  liked 
drinking  as  well  as  you  seem  to  do,  madam,  I  should 
turn  a  lover. 

Ramb.  Why,  Constant,  such  another  compliment 
would  make  thee  jealous. 

Hil.  Upon  my  word  he  hath  reason  already! 

Sot.  Madam,  I  like  you  ;  and  if  a  bottle  of  Bur- 
gundy were  on  one  side  and  you  on  the  other,  I  do 
not  know  which  I  should  choose. 

Coiist.  Thou  would'st  choose  the  bottle  I  am  sure. 

Ramb.  But  I  long  to  hear  this  conspiracy. 

Sot.  Then  it  must  be  below.  I  strictly  forbid  any 
secrets  to  be  told  but  at  the  council-table.  The  rose 
is  ever  understood  over  the  drinking-room,  and  a 
glass  is  the  surest  turnkey  to  thelips.  [phers. 

Const.  That's  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  philoso- 

Sot.  Of  the  sober  ones  it  may  ;  but  all  your  wise 
philosophers  were  a  set  of  the  most  drunken  dogs 
alive.     I  never  knew  a  sober  fellow  but  was  an  ass 

and   your   ass  is   the   soberest  of  all  animals. 

Your  sober  philosophers  and  their  works  have  been 
buried  long  ago.  I  remember  a  saying  of  that  great 
philosopher  and  poet,  Horace,  who  wrote  in  Faler- 
nian  instead  of  ink  : — 

No  verses  last can  long  escape  the  night, 

Which  the  dull  scribbling  water-drinkers  write. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  IV.— SCENE  I.— Squeezum,  Quill. 

Squeez.  You  delivered  my  letter  % 

Quill.  Yes,  an't  please  your  worship,  I  left  it  at 
the  coffee-house  where  she  directed  me. 

Squeez,  "Very  well. Quill. 

Quill.  Sir. 

Squeez.  I  think  I  may  trust  thee  with  any  secret — 
and  what  I  am  now  going   to   tell    will  show  thee 

what  a  confidence  I  put  in  thee. In  short,  Quill, 

I  suspect  my  wife 

Quill.  Of  what,  sirl 

Squeez.  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  not  the  only  person 
free  with  her,  and  that  I  am  free  of  the  corporation 
of  cuckolds.  [rations  in  England. 

Quill.  Then  your  worship  is  free  of  all  the  corpo- 

Squeez.  Now  thou  kuowest  that  there  are  very 
wholesome  laws  against  cuckoldom :  the  advantage 
of  a  man's  horns  is,  that  he  may  shove  his  wife  out 
of  doors  with  them. 

Quill.  And  that  is  no  inconsiderable  advantage. 

Squeez.  But  thei-e  must  be  a  discovery  first.  It  is 
not  enough  that  a  man  knows  himself  to  be  a  cuck- 
old ;  the  world  must  know  it  too.  He  that  will 
keep  his  horns  in  his  pocket  must  keep  his  wife  in 
his  bosom ;  therefore,  Quill,  as  it  is  in  your  power 
to  observe  my  wife,  I  assure  you  a  very  handsome 
reward  on  her  conviction ;  for  I  begin  to  find  that 
if  I  do  not  discover  her  she  will  shortly  discover  me, 
or  ruin  me  by  bribing  her  to  hold  her  tongue.  It  is 
not  a  little  gold  will  make  a  gag  for  a  woman. 

Quill.  Sir,  I  shall  be  as  diligent  as  possible. 

Squeez.  And  I  as  liberal  on  your  success. 

[Exit  Squeezum. 

SCENE  II. 
Quill  (solus).  Indeed,  justice,  that  bait  will  not  do. 
I  know  you  too  well  to  trust  to   your  liberality. 


Your  wife  will  reward  services  better  than  you. 
Besides,  I  have  too  much  honour  to  take  fees  on 
both  sides.  And  since  I  am  her  pimp  in  ordinary, 
I'll  go  like  an  honest  and  dutiful  servant,  and  dis- 
cover this  conspiracy  :  for  should  she  once  be  turned 
out  of  the  family,  I  should  make  but  a  slender  mar- 
ket of  this  close-fingered  justice,  whose  covetousness 
would  suffer  no  rogues  to  live  but  himself. 

SCENE  in. — The  Constable's  JfoMse.— Ramble, 
Constant. 

Ramb.  This  little  mistress  of  yours  is  tlie  most 
dexterous  politician,  if  that  drunken  puppy  doth  not 
disappoint  us. 

Const,  Never  fear  him  :  he  hath  cunning  enough  ; 
and  there  hath  been  so  long  a  war  in  his  head  be- 
tween wine  and  his  senses,  that  they  seem  now  to 
have  come  to  an  agreement  that  he  is  never  to  be 
quite  in  them,  nor  ever  quite  out  of  them  :  liis  life 
is  one  continued  scene  of  being  half  drunk. 

Ramb.  Well,  as  we  can  be  of  no  farther  use  in 
the  affair,  but  must  stay  here  and  expect  the  issue, 
prithee  tell  me  what  hath  become  of  you  these  three 
long  years  since  you  quitted  the  service  of  the  East 
India  company,  and  came  over  to  England  with 
Sotmore  1 

Const.  Why,  at  my  first  return  to  England,  the 
prospect  of  war  was  in  every  one's  eye  ;  and  not 
only  the  reports  of  the  people,  but  the  augmentation 
of  the  troops,  assured  us  of  its  approach  :  upon  which, 
I  resolved  to  embark  my  small  remains  of  fortune  in 
the  service  of  my  country,  and  obtained  the  same 
commission  on  that  occasion  which  I  had  enjoyed 
in  the  Indies.  My  history  is  not  very  full  of  adven- 
tures. I  continued  therein  till  the  reduction,  when 
I  shared  the  fate  of  several  unhappy  brave  fellows, 
and  was  sent  a  begging  with  a  red  coat  on  my  back. 

Ramb.  It  is  the  faculty  of  the  cloth  to  be  ragged. 
Red  is  as  apt  to  be  ragged  as  white  to  be  soiled.  It 
is  commonly  the  fate  of  our  brave  soldiers  to  bring 
home  ragged  clothes  as  well  as  colours,  and  both  are 
rewarded  by  Westminster-hall — the  one  is  hung  up 
in  it,  and  the  other  is  locked  up  safe  by  an  order 
from  it ;  for,  Heaven  be  praised !  the  gaols  are 
always  open  hospitals  for  us. 

Const,  The  only  happiness  which  hath  attended 
me  since  my  return  is  my  having  contracted  an  inti- 
macy with  that  young  lady  whom  you  saw  here, 
which  hath  proceeded  so  far,  that  last  night  we  had 
appointed  to  meet,  in  order  to  our  marriage  ;  but  as 
I  was  just  arrived  at  the  place,  a  woman  well  dressed 
was  attacked  in  the  street  by  a  ruffian,  I  imme- 
diately flying  to  her  assistance,  the  fellow  quitted 
her,  and  left  me  alone  in  the  possession  of  the  watch, 
who  early  this  morning  carried  me  before  justice 
Squeezum,  and  by  him  I  was  committed  hither. 

Ramb.  What,  did  she  appear  against  you  1 

Const,  No  ;  they  said  she  was  ill  of  some  bruises 
she  had  received,  but  desired  I  might  be  kept  in 
custody  till  the  afternoon,  at  which  time  she  would 
appear  against  me.  But,  by  what  Hilaret  hath  told 
us,  and  by  some  methods  which  have  been  used  to 
extort  money  from  me,  I  am  inclined  to  fancy  it  all 
a  contrived  piece  of  villany  of  the  justice,  and  not 
of  the  woman's,  as  I  at  first  imagined. 

Ramb.  Be  assured  of  it, — if  there  be  roguery,  the 
justice  hath  the  chief  part  in  it.  But  comfort  your- 
self with  the  expectation  of  revenge  ;  for  I  think  he 
cannot  possibly  escape  the  net  we  have  spread,  unless 
the  devil  have  more  gratitude  than  he  is  reported 
to  have,  and  will  assist  his  very  good  friend  at  a 
crisis. 

Const.  But  what  do  you  intend  in  England,  where 
you  have  no  friends  % 
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Ramh.  I  know  not  yet  whether  I  have  or  no.  I 
left  an  old  father  here,  and  a  rich  one.  He  thought 
fit  to  turn  me  out  of  doors  for  some  frolics,  which  it 
is  probable,  if  he  yet  lives,  he  may  have  forgiven  me 
by  this.  But  what  's  become  of  him  I  know  not ;  for 
I  have  not  heard  one  word  of  him  these  ten  years. 

Const.  I  think  you  have  been  vastly  careless  in 
neglecting  him  so  long. 

Ramb.'lis  as  I  have  acted  in  all  affairs  of  life; 
my  thoughts  have  ever  succeeded  my  actions  :  the 
consequence  hath  caused  me  to  reflect  when  it  was 
too  late.  I  never  reasoned  on  what  I  should  do,  but 
what  I  had  done  ;  as  if  my  reason  had  her  eyes  be- 
hind, and  could  only  see  backwards. 

SCENE  IV.— Ramble,  Constant,  Staff. 

Staff.  Here  's  a  letter  for  your  honour. 

Ramh.  [Reads  it.]  Ay,  this  is  a  letter,  indeed! 

Const.  What  is  it  ? 

Ramb.  My  freedom,  under  a  sign-manual  from 
the  queen  of  tliese  regions. 

Const.  Explain. 

Ramb.  Then,  sir,  in  plain  English,  without  either 
trope  or  figure,  it  is  a  letter  from  the  justice's  wife, 
with  an  order  to   the   constable    for  my  liberty. — 

[Reads]  "  Sir, — I  was  no  sooner  recovered  of  the  fright 
whicli  that  unmannerly  friend  of  yonrs  occasioned,  tlian  I  have 
performed  my  promise.  You  will  find  me  at  home:  the  con- 
stable hath  orders  by  the  bearer  to  acquit  you." 

Here's  good-nature  for  you! — [Kisses  the  letter.] — 
Thou  dear  wife  of  a  damned  rogue  of  a  justice,  I  fly 
to  thy  arms. 

Const.  Heark'ee !  suppose  you  brought  her  to  be 
a  witness  to  our  design — and — here,  take  this  letter 
of  assignation  from  the  justice  to  Hilaret ;  it  will 
give  your  discovery  credit. 

Ramb.  An  admirable  thought !  I  fly  to  execute 
it.  Dear  Constant,  good  morrow.  I  hope,  when 
next  we  meet,  we  shall  meet 

In  happier  climes,  and  on  a  safer  shore, 
Where  no  vile  justice  shall  invade  us  more. 

Cotist,  Success  attend  you.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. — A  Tavern — Squeezum,  Drawer. 

Squeez.  No  woman  been  to  inquire  for  Mr.  Jones  1 
Draiv.  Sir,  I  know  of  none  ;  but  I  '11  ask  at  the 
bar,  if  you  please. 

Squeez.  Do — and  leave  word,  if  any  such  comes, 
to  show  her  up  hither.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
her  company,  but  I  am  impatient  for  it.  I  protest 
this  woman  hath  revived  the  vigour  of  youth  in  me  ; 
sure,  I  must  have  over-reckoned  my  years  !  I  cannot 
be  above  forty-nine  at  the  most.  I  wish  this  dear 
girl  was  come.  I  am  afraid  I  did  WTong  in  giving 
her  those  five  shillings,  in  a  purse  worth  above  two 
shillings  moi-e,  which  who  knows  but  she  may  be 
spending  on  some  bully,  who  will  perhaps  send  an- 
other present  to  me  in  return  ? 

SCENE  YI — Squeezum,  Hilaret. 

Squeez.    Oh!    are  you   come — you   little,  pretty, 

dear,  sweet  rogue  ? 1  have  been  waiting  for  you 

these these  four  hours  at  least. 

Hil.  Young  lovers  are  commonly  earlier  than 
their  appointment. 

Squeez.  Give  me  a  kiss  for  that. — Thou  shalt  find 

me  a  young  lover,  a  vigorous  young  lover  too. 

Hit  me  a  slap  in  the  face,  do Bow-wow!  Bow- 
wow !   I  '11  eat  up  your  clothes. Come,  what  will 

you  drink?     White  or  red? Women  love  white 

best.- Boy,   bring  half  a  pint  of  mountain. 

Come,  sit  down  ;  do  sit  down. Come,  now  let 

us  hear  the  story  how  you  were  first  debauched.— 


Come — that  I  may  put  it  down  in  my  history  at 
home.  I  have  the  history  of  all  the  women's  ruin 
that  ever  I  lay  with,  and  I  call  it,  the  history  op 

MY    OWN    TIMES. 

Hil.  I  '11  warrant  it  is  as  big  as  a  church  bible. 

Squeez.  It  is  really  of  a  good  reputable  size.  I 
have  done  execution  in  my  time. 

Ilil.  And  may  do  execution  still.        [Lion,  score. 

Boij.   [Without].  Half  a  pint  of  mountain  in  the 

Squeez.  Well — But  now  let  me  have  the  history 
— Where  did  your  amour  begin  1 — at  church,  I  war- 
rant you.  More  amours  begin  at  church  than  end 
there. — Or,  perhaps,  you  went  to  see  the  man  of 
war — Going  to  see  sights  hath  ruined  many  a  woman. 
No  woiider  children  are  lovers  of  them,  since  so 
many  owe  their  being  to  them. 

Hil.  [Aside.]  I  thank  you  for  that  remembrance  ; 
I  had  forgot  my  lover. Ay,  sir,  it  was  there  in- 
deed I  saw  him  first ;  that  was  the  fatal  scene  of  our 
interview. 

Squeez.  Well,  and  was  the  amour  managed  by 
letter,  or  by  word  of  mouth  1 

Hil.  By  letter,  sir.  I  believe  he  writ  two  quires 
of  paper  to  me  before  I  would  send  him  an  answer  : 
I  returned  him  several  unopened,  and  then  several 
others  opened — But  at  last  he  obtained  an  answer. 

Squeez.  Well,  and  after  your  answer,  what  fol- 
lowed theni  [as  I  had  answered  his  letter. 

Hil.  Oh !  he  thought  himself  sure  of  me  as  soon 

Sqxteez.  Ay,  I  have  always  observed  in  my  amours 
that  when  I  received  an  answer  I  never  failed  of 
the  woman ;  a  woman  follows  her  letter  infallibly. 
Well,  and  what  did  he  say  in  the  second  letter  % 

Hil.  Oh !  he  swore  a  thousand  fond  things  :  that 
his  love  should  last  as  long  as  his  life  :  that  his  whole 
happiness  depended  on  me — and  a  vast  deal  of  that 
nature.       [find  whoring  is  as  methodical  as  the  law. 

Squeez.  Ay,  ay,  just  as  I  have  done  myself.     I 

Hil.  And  I  fancy  as  tedious  with  you,  old  gen- 
tleman. [Aside. 

Squeez.  Well,  and  how  many  letters  did  you 
write  to  him,  eli! before [couragement. 

Hil,  Not   many.     He    did   not   want   much   en- 

Squeez.  Then,  passing  over  the  rest  of  the  suit,  let 
us  come  to  the  last  fatal  meeting. 

Hil.  It  was  of  a  Sunday  morning. 

Squeez.  Right.  My  old  method :  when  other 
people  are  gone  to  church. 

Hil.  In  an  exceeding  hot  day. 

Squeez.  May  or  June  % — AVomen  and  cherries  are 
commonly  gathered  in  the  same  month. 

Hil.  I  was  fatigued  Avith  walking  in  the  garden, 
and  retired  to  an  arbour  to  repose  myself:  guess 
what  Avas  my  surprise  when  I  found  the  dear  per- 
fidious had  conveyed  himself  thither  before  me. 

Squeez.  A  sly  dog!  My  old  way  again.  An  am- 
bush is  as  useful  in  love  as  war. 

Hil.  At  my  first  entrance  he  pretended  a  surprise 
at  seeing  me  unexpectedly  ;  but,  on  my  questioning 
him  how  and  with  what  design  he  had  conveyed 
himself  there,  he  immediately  threw  off  the  cloak 
and  confessed  all :  he  fiew  to  me,  caught  me  in  his 
arms  with  the  most  eager  raptures,  and  swore  the 
most  violent  love  and  eternal  constancy.  I  in  the 
greatest  agony  of  rage  repelled  him  with  my  utmost 
force  ;  he  redoubled  his  attacks,  I  slackened  my  re- 
sistance ;  he  entreated,  I  raved ;  he  sighed,  I  cried ; 
he  pressed,  I  swooned  ;  he — 

Squeez.  Oh! — I  can  bear  no  longer,  my  angel  I 
my  paradise  !  my  honey-suckle  !  my  dove !  my  dar- 

Hil.  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ■?  [ling! 

Squeez.  I  mean  to  eat  you  up,  to  swallow  you 
down,  to  squeeze  you  to  pieces. 

Hil,   Help  there  !     A  rape,  a  rape ! 
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SCENE  VII. — Squeezum,  Hilaret,  Sotmore. 
Sot.  Hey-day !  what  in  the  devil's  name  is  here  1 

Justice  Squeezum  ravishing  a  woman  ! 

Hil.  Oh !  for  Heaven's  sake,  sir,  assist  a  poor, 
forlorn,  hapless  maid,  whom  this  wicked  man  hath 
treacherously  seduced. 

Sqtceez.   Oh  lud  ! Oh  lud  ! 

Sot.  Fie  upon  you,  Mr.  Squeezum  !  you  who  are 
a  magistrate,  you  who  are  the  preserver  and  executor 
of  our  laws,  thus  to  be  the  breaker  of  them  ! 
Squeez.  Can'st  thou  accuse  mel 
Hil.  You   know  too  well   how  barbarously  you 
have  used  me.     For  pity's  sake,  sir,  secure  him  ;  do 
not  let  him  escape  till  we  send  for  a  constable.  If  there 
be  any  law  for  a  justice,  I  am  resolved  to  hang  him. 
Squeez.  Oh  lud !  what  shame  have  I  brought  my- 
self to  !  that  ever  I  should  live  to  see  this  day  ! 

Sot.  If  thou  hadst  stood  to  thy  bottle  like  an 
honest  fellow,  this  had  never  happened  ;  but  you 
must  go  a-whoring,  with  a  pox  to  you,  at  your  years 
too ;  with  these  spindle  shanks,  that  weezle  face, 
that  crane's  neck  of  a  body.  Who  would  have  ima- 
gined that  such  an  old  withered  may-pole  as  thou 
art  should  attempt  to  fall  on  a  woman?  Why, 
thou  wilt  be  the  diversion  of  the  whole  town. — 
Grub-street  will  dine  a  month  on  your  account.  Thou 
wilt  be  ushered  to  Tyburn  with  more  pomp  than 
Alexander  was  ushered  into  Babylon.  Justice  never 
triumphs  so  universally  as  at  the  execution  of  one 
of  her  own  officers.  [innocent. 

Squeez.  Sir,  if  there  be  truth  on  earth,  I  am  as 
Sot.  All  the  innocence  on  earth  will  not  save  you 
— A  man  doth  not  always  draw  the  rope  by  the 
weight  of  his  sins.  Your  innocence  will  not  acquit 
you  in  a  court  of  justice  against  her  oath ;  and  when 
you  come  to  the  gallows  it  will  be  vain  to  plead 
your  innocence.  All's  fish  that  comes  to  the  net 
there.  The  gallows  so  seldom  gets  its  due,  that  it 
never  parts  with  what  it  gets. 

Hil.  Can  you  pretend  to  innocence?  AVas  not 
this  gentleman  an  eye-witness  to  your  rudeness,  to 
the  injuries  you  offered  me  '? 

Sot.  Ay,  ay,  I  can  swear  to  the  rape  with  as  safe 
a  conscience  as  I  can  drink  a  glass  of  wine. 

Squeez.  I  see  I  am  betrayed  ;  I  am  caught  in  my 
own  trap.  There  is  but  one  way  to  escape,  which 
is  the  way  I  have  opened  to  others.  [Aside.]  1  see, 
madam,  your  design  is  to  extort  money  from  me. 
I  am  too  well  acquainted  with  the  laws  to  contend  : 
I  hope  you  will  be  reasonable  :  for  I  am  poor,  very 
poor,  I  assure  you  :  it  is  not  for  men  of  my  honesty 
to  be  rich. 

Hil,  Sir,  if  you  would  give  me  millions  it  should 
not  satisfy  my  revenge  ! — you  should  be  hanged  for 
an  example  to  others. 

Squeez.  Here  's  a  cruel  wretch  !  who  prefers  my 
blood  to  my  gold,  which  is  almost  my  blood. 

Sot.  Hey-day  !  what  vehicle  is  this  1  a  vinegar- 
bottle  1 half  a  pint,  by  Jupiter!  Why,  thou  sneak- 
ing rascal,  canst  thou  pretend  to  honesty  when  this 
dram  glass  hath  been  found  upon  thee?  Were  I 
thy  judge,  or  thy  jury,  this  very  sneaking  vehicle 
should  hang  thee  without  any  other  evidence.  But 
come,  since  your  are  to  be  hanged,  I'll  drink  one 
bumper  to  your  good  journey  to  the  other  world  ; — 
you  will  find  abundance  of  your  acquaintance,  whom 
you  have  sent  before  you.  And  now  I'll  go  call  the 
drawer  to  fetch  a  constable. 

Squeez.  Hold,  hold,  sir!  for  mercy  sake  do    not 

expose  me  so.     Will  nothing  content  you,  madam  1 

Hil.  Nothing  but  the  rigour  of  the  law.     Sir,  I 

beseech  you  lose  no  time,  but  send  for  the  constable 

immediately. 

Squeez.  I'll  do  anything — I'll  consent  to  any  terms. 


Hil.  The  constable  !  the  constable ! 

Squeez.  Stay,  dear  sir;  I'll  give  you  a  hundred 
guineas — I'll  do  anything. 

Hil.  Remember  your  vile  commitment  of  two 
gentlemen  this  morning ;  but  I  will  revenge  ihe 
injuries  of  my  friends.  Sir,  I  beseech  you  send  for 
the  officers. 

Squeez.  One  is  already  dismissed  from  his  confine- 
ment, the  other  shall  be  dismissed  immediately. 

Hil.   It  is  too  late. 

Sot.  Heark'ee,  sir,  will  you  leave  off  whoring  and 
take  to  drinking  for  the  future;  ? 

Squeez.   I'll  leave  them  off  both. 

Sot.  Then  you  shall  be  hanged  ;  but  if  you  will 
commence  honest  fellow,  and  get  drunk  every  day 
of  your  life,  I'll  intercede  with  this  lady  that  on  your 
acquitting  the  gentleman  you  shall  be  acquitted 
yourself. 

Squeez.  I'll  do  anything — I'll  quit  anything. 

Sot.  Madam,  let  me  persuade  you  to  be  m-irciful 
this  time  to  this  unfortunate  and  undutiful  servant 

Hil.   Sir,  I  can  deny  you  nothing.  [of  justice. 

Squeez.  Get  me  a  pen  and  ink  ;  I'll  send  an  order 
to  bring  him  hither,  and  discharge  him  instantly. 

Sot.  Drawer,  bring  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  a 
bottle  of  old  port. 

Squeez.  [to  Hil.]  And  could  you  have  had  the  con- 
science to  have  sworn  against  a  poor  old  man  ? 

Sot.  Faith  1  'twas  a  little  cruel.  Could  you  have 
had  the  heart  to  see  him  swinging  like  a  gibbeted 
skeleton?  Could  you  have  served  up  such  a  dry 
dish  to  justice The  body  of  one  of  her  own  chil- 
dren too? But   here 's  the  paper. Come,  sir, 

write  his  discharge  and  your  own. 

[Squeezum  writes,  Sotmore  a7id  Hilaret  advance.] 

Sot.  You  have  managed  this  matter  so  well,  that 
I  shall  have  an  opinion  of  yoiu:  sex's  understanding 
ever  after. 

Hil.  Let  a  woman  alone  for  a  plot,  Mr.  Sotmoi-e. 

Sot.  Ay,  madam,  a  woman  that  will  drink  a 
bumper.     Wine  is  the  fountain  of  thought ;  and 

The  more  we  diiuk,  the  more  we  tliiuk. 
It  is  a  question  with  me,  whether  wine  hath  done 
more  good  or  physic  harm  in  the  world.     I  would 
have  every  apothecary's    shop  in  the  town  turned 
into  a  tavern,    [the  more  you  will  require  of  the  other. 

Hil.  I  am  afraid  the   more  you  have  of  the  one, 

Sot.  It  is  their  drugs  that  debauch  our  wine.  Wine 
in  itself  is  as  innocent  as  water,  and  physic  poisons 
both.  It  is  not  the  juice  of  the  grape,  but  of  the 
drug,  that  is  pernicious.  Let  me  advise  you,  madam — • 
leave  off  your  damned  adulterated  water,  your  tea, 
and  take  to  wine.  It  will  paint  your  face  better 
than  vermilion,  and  put  more  honesty  in  your 
heart  than  all  the  sermons  you  can  read.  I'll  intro- 
duce you  to  some  clubs  of  my  acquaintance,  a  set  of 
honest  fellows,  that  live  in  the  clouds  of  tobacco, 
and  know  no  home  but  a  tavern. 

Squeez.  This  letter,  sir,  will  produce  the  gentle- 
man immediately. 

Sot.  Here,  drawer — let  this  letter  be  sent  whither 
it  is  directed.  Come,  honest  justice,  our  acquaint- 
ance hath  an  odd  beginning,  but  we  may  be  very 
good  companions  soon.  Let  us  sit  down,  and  expect 
our  friend  in  the  manner  it  becometh  us.  Remember 
what  you  have  bargained  to  do  every  day  of  your 
life,  and  the  obligation  shall  be  dated  from  this  hour. 
Come,  sit  thee  down,  honest  publican,  old  justice 
merchant.  [They  sit.]  Here's  a  health  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  trade,  thy  trade  I  mean,  to  the  increase 
of  whores  and  false  dice  !  Thou  art  a  collector  of  the 
customs  of  sin,  and  he  that  would  sin  with  impunity 
must  have  thy  permit.     Come,  pledge  me,  old  boy 
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if  thou  leavest  one  drop  in  the  glass,  thou  shalt  go 
to  gaol  yet,  by  this  bottle. 

Sqiieez.  I  protest,  sir,  your  hand  is  too  bountiful ; 
you  will  overcome  me  with  wine. 

Sot.  Well,  and  I  love  to  see  a  magistrate  drunk ; 
it  is  a  comely  siglit.  When  Justice  is  drunk  she 
cannot  take  a  bribe. 

Squeez.  Do  you  not  remember  how  the  Athenians 
punished  drunkenness  in  a  magistrate  1 

Sut.  And  do  not  I  know  that  we  have  no  such 
Athenian  law  among  us  1  We  punish  drunkenness, 
as  well  as  other  sins,  only  in  tlie  lower  sort.  Drink, 
like  the  game,  was  intended  for  gentlemen, — and 
no  one  should  get  drunk  who  caimot  go  home  in  a 
coach.     Come,  madam,  it  is  your  glass  now.     [to  it. 

Hil.  Dear  sir !  I  beg  you  would  not  compel  me 

Sot.  By  this  bottle,  but  I  will— I'll  ravisli  thee  to 
it  before  the  justice's  face.  Come,  it  will  be  better 
for  you  than  tea ;  you  w-ill  not  be  obliged  to  sculk 
away  and  take  a  dram  after  this.  Come,  drink  the 
justice's  health,  as  a  token  of  amity.  The  justice  is 
a  good  honest  drunken  fellow.  But  let  me  give  you 
some  wholesome  advice.  [To  the  Justice.]  Leave 
off  fornicating  ;  leave  the  girls  to  the  boys,  and  stand 
to  thy  bottle  ;  it  is  a  virtue  becoming  our  years  ;  and 
don't  be  too  hard  on  a  wild  honest  young  rake. 
Thou  hast  committed  a  couple  of  tbe  prettiest  boys 
to-day ;  don't  do  so  any  more.  Be  as  severe  as 
you  please  to  whores  and  gamesters  that  offer  to 
act  without  your  licence  :  but  if  ever  you  grant  a 
warrant  for  a  friend  of  mine  again,  you  shall  not 
only  di-ink  the  wine,  but  eat  the  bottle  too.  Come, 
here's  your  health,  in  hopes  of  your  amendment ; 
thou  shalt  pledge  thy  own  health  in  a  bumper. — 
Here,  boy,  bring  up  a  gallon  of  wine. 

Squeez.  Not  a  drop  more. 

Sot.  A  drop  !  confound  the  name  !  Come,  empty 
your  glass  ;  the  lady  is  a-dry. 

Squeez.  This  is  worse  than  a  prison.    [Drink,  I  say. 

Sot.  You  will  get  out  of  this  with  paying  less  fees. 

Squeez.  Well — since  I  must. 

Sot.   Come,  we'll  have  a  song  in  praise  of  drinking. 
I'll  sing  the  stanzas,  and  you  shall  bear  the  chorus. 
SONG. 


RAPE  UPON  RAPE  ;  OR, 


Lot  a  set  of  sober  asses 

Rail  agaiust  tlie  joys  of  drink 


W  hile  water,  tea. 
And  milk  agree. 
To  set  cold  brains  a  thinking. 
Power  and  wealth 
Beauty,  health. 
Wit  and  mirth  iu  wiue  arc 
crown'd ; 
Joys  abound. 
Pleasure's  found, 
Only  where    the    glass   goes 

round. 
The  ancient  sects   on  happi- 
ness 
All  ditter'd  in  opinion. 
But  wiser  rules 
Of  modern  schools 
In  wine  fix  her  dominion. 

Power  and  wealth,  &c. 
Wine  gives  the  lover  vigour. 
It  makes  glow  the  cheeks  of 
beauty. 
Makes  poets  write. 
And  soldiers  fight. 
And  friendship  do  its  duty. 

Power  and  wealth,  &c. 
Wine  was  the  only  Helicon, 

SCENE  YIII. — Squeezum,  Hilaret,  Sotmore, 
Constant,  Staff. 

Const.  My  Hilaret '.  my  dear  ! 

Hil.  My  Constant ! 

Sot.  Give  you  joy,  dear  Constant,  of  your  liberty. 


Whence  poets  are  long-liv'd 
so  ; 
'Twas  no  other  main. 
Than  brisk  Champaigne, 
Whence   Venus  was     deriv'd 
too. 

Power  .and  wealth,  &c. 
Wlien    Heaven  in   Pandora's 

box 
All  kind  of  ill  had  sent  us. 
In  a  merry  mood, 
A  bottle  of  good 
Was  cork'd  up,  to  content  us. 
Power  and  wealth.  Sec 
All  virtues  wine  is  nurse  to, 
Of  every  vice  destroyer  ; 
Gives  dullards  wit. 
Makes  just  the  cit. 
Truth  forces  from  the  lawyer. 
Power  and  wealth,  &c. 


Wine  sets  our  joys  a  flowing. 
Our  care  and  sorrow  drown- 
ing : 
Wlio  rails  at  the  bowl 
Is  a  Turk  in's  soul. 
And  a  Christian  ne'er  should 
own  him. 

Power  and  wealth,  &c. 


Const.  Thank  you,  dear  Sotmore,  to  you  I  am 
partly  obliged  for  it;  Ramble  and  I  will  make  you 
amends  :  we'll  give  you  six  nights  for  this. 

Sot.    Where  is  he  1 

Const.   V^ery  safe  ;  be  not  concerned  about  him. 

Hil.  Well,  sir,  since  our  affair  is  ended,  there  is 
the  pm'se  you  presented  me  this  morning.  As  I 
have  not  performed  your  expectations  one  way,  I'll 
give  you  what  I  believe  you  did  not  expect — your 
money  again.     It  is  unopened,  I  assure  you. 

Squeez.  Thou  art  welcome,  however. 

Sot.  Come,  gentlemen,  be  pleased  to  take  every 
man  his  chair  and  his  glass ;  we  will  dedicate  one 
hour  or  two  to  drinking,  I  am  resolved. 

Squeez.  First  we  will  sacrifice  to  justice.  Mr. 
Constable,  do  your  duty. 

Stirff".  Come  in  there. 

SCENE  IX. — Squeezum,  Hilaret,  Sotmore,  Con- 
stant,   Staff,    Assistants. —  The  Assistants  seize 
Constant,  Hilaret,  mid  Sotmore. 

Squeez.  Seize  those  people  in  the  king's  name — 
I  accuse  that  woman  and  that  man  of  conspiring  to 
swear  a  rape  against  me. 

Staff.  It  is  in  vain  to  contend,  gentlemen. 

Hil.   Oh,  the  villain ! 

Squeez.  [To  Sot.]  The  next  letter  you  extort,  sir, 
be  sure  to  examine  the  contents,  [honesti 

Sot.  Thou  rascal !  will  not  even  wine  make  thee 

Squeez.  Observe,  gentlemen,  how  abusive  he  is ; 
but  I'll  make  an  example  of  you  all :  I  '11  prosecute 
you  to  the  utmost  severity  of  the  law.  Mr.  Con- 
stable, convey  the  prisoners  to  your  house,  whence 
you  shall  have  orders  to  bring  them  before  a  justice. 

Sot.  And  art  thou  really  in  earnest"? 

Squeez.  You  shall  find  I  am,  sir,  to  your  cost. 

Sot.  Then  I  have  found  one  man  with  whom  I 
would  irot  drink  a  glass  of  wine. 

Staff.  Come,  gentlemen,  you  know  the  way  to  my 
house.  I  am  particularly  glad  to  see  your  honour 
[to  Sotmore],  and  will  accommodate  you  in  the  best 
maimer  I  can. 

Const.  I  am  too  well  acquainted  with  misfortune 
to  repine  at  any :  but  how  shall  I  bear  yom-s,  my 
Hilaret  %  [will  lighten  mine. 

Hil.  The  less  you    seem   to  bear,  the  more   you 

Sot.  I  must  give  the  justice  one  wish. — May 
Heaven  rain  small  beer  upon  thee,  and  may  it  cor- 
rupt thy  body  till  it  is  as  putrefied  as  thy  mind ! 

Hil.  One  blessing  only  may  Heav'n  leave  thy  life, 
ISIay  it  take  all  things  from  thee — but  thy  wife ! 


ACT  v.— SCENE  I.— Politic's  House. 

Politic  [solus'].  Sure,  never  child  inherited  lesg 
of  a  father's  disposition  than  mine  ;  her  mother  cer-  ■ 
tainly  played  me  foul  in  the  begetting  her  :  I,  who 
have  been  my  whole  life  noted  for  sobriety,  could 
never  have  given  being  to  so  wild  a  creature.  I  be- 
gin to  recollect  having  seen  a  tall  half-pay  officer  at 
my  house  formerly  ;  nor  do  I  think  the  girl  unlike 
him.  I  am  sure  she  hath  ever  been  wild  enough  to 
have  had  any  oflicer  in  the  kingdom  for  her  father. 
Nature  hath  been  kind  to  the  male  of  all  creatures 
but  man.  The  bull,  the  horse,  the  dog,  are  not  en- 
cumbered even  with  their  own  offspring  ;  that  care 
falls  only  to  the  females :  but  man,  when  once  a 
gabbling  priest  hath  chattered  a  few  mischievous 
words  over  him,  is  bound  to  have  and  to  hold  from 
that  day  forward  all  the  brats  his  wife  is  pleased  to 
bestow  on  him.  Yet  I  must  own  the  girl  hath  been 
ever  dutiful  to  nie  till  she  became  acquainted  with 
this  cursed  fellow  in  a  red  coat.  Why  should  red 
have  such  charms  in  the  eyes  of  a  woman  ■?     The  '' 
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Roman  senate  kept  their  armies  abroad,  to  prevent 
their  sharing  in  their  lands  at  home  ;  we  should  do 
the  same,  to  prevent  their  sharing  in  our  wives.  A 
tall  lusty  fellow  shall  make  more  work  for  a  midwife 
in  one  winter  at  home  than  he  can  for  a  surgeon  in 
ten  summers  abroad. 

SCENE  II. — Politic,  Faithful. 

Pol.  "Well,  any  news  of  my  daughter  yet? 

Faith.  No,  sir ;  but  there  is  some  news  from  the 
secretary's  office  ;  a  mail  is  arrived  from  Holland, 
and  you  will  have  the  coutents  of  it  in  one  of  the 
evening  papers. 

Pol.  Very  well !  I  must  be  patient.  I  think  we 
have  three  mails  together  now ;  I  am  not  satisfied 
at  all  with  the  affairs  in  the  north  :  the  northern 
winds  have  not  blown  us  any  good  lately ;  the 
clouds  are  a  little  darker  in  the  east  too  than  I  could 
wish  them. 

SCENE  III.— Politic,  Dabble. 

Pol.  Mr.  Dabble,  good  morrow. 

Dab.  Are  the  mails  come  in? 

Pol.  Just  arrived. 

Dab.  I  have  not  slept  one  wink  for  reflecting  on 
what  you  told  me  last  night ;  perhaps  this  Dutch 
mail  may  give  some  insight  into  those  alFaii-s.  But 
what  says  the  Lying  Post  "i 

Pol.  I  have  had  no  time  to  read  it  yet ;  I  wish 
you  Avould.  I  have  only  read,  the  London  Journal, 
the  Country  Journal,  the  Weekly  Journal,  Applebee's 
Journal,  the  British  Journal,  the  British  Gazetteer, 
the  Morning  Post,  the  Coffee-house  Morning  Post, 
the  Daily  Post,  the  Daily  Post-Boy,  the  Daily  Jour- 
nal, the  Daily  Courant,  the  Gazette,  the  Evening 
Post,  the  Whitehall  Evening  Post,  the  London 
Evening  Post,  and  the  St.  James's  Evening  Post. 
[So,  if  you  please,  begin  the  Lying  Post. 
I  Dab.  [reads.]  "  Moscow,  January  the  5th.  We 
learn  from  Constantinople  that  affairs  continue  still 
in  the  same  doubtful  way  :  it  is  not  yet  known  what 
course  our  court  will  take.  The  Empress,  having 
been  slightly  indisposed  the  other  day,  took  the  air 
in  her  own  coach,  and  returned  so  well  recovered 
jthat  she  ate  a  very  hearty  supper." — 
i  Pol.  Hum ! — There  is  no  mention  of  the  supper 
in  any  other  papers. 

Dab.  "  Berlin,  January  the  20th.  We  hear  daily 
murmurs  here  concerning  certain  measures  taken  by 
a  certain  northern  potentate  ;  but  cannot  certainly 
learn  either  who  that  potentate  is,  or  what  are  the 
measures  which  he  hath  taken ;  meantime  we  are  well 
assured  that  time  will  bring  them  all  to  light." 

Pol.  Pray  read  that  last  over  again. 

Dab.  "  Meantime,  we  are  well  assured  that  time 
mil  bring  them  all  to  light." 

Pol.  Hum '.  hum  '. 

Dab.  "  Marseilles,  January  the  18th.  The  affairs 
in  regard  to  Italy  continue  still  in  the  same  uncer- 

Pol.  Hum !  [tain  condition." 

Dab.  "  The  talk  of  a  large  embarkation  still  runs 

Pol.  Hum!  [high." 

Dab.  "  The  Spaniards  continue  still  encamped 
near  Barcelona." 

Pol.  H  um !  [  S7iakes  his  head. 

Dab.  "  And  everything  seems  tending  to  a  rup- 
ture. Meantime  we  expect  the  return  of  a  courier 
from  Vienna,  who,  'tis  generally  expected,  will  bring 
the  news  of  a  general  pacification." 

Pol.  All  is  well  again  ! 

Dab.  I  like  this,  and  some  other  papers,  who  dis- 
appoint you  with  good  news.     Where  the  beginning 
of  a  paragraph  threatens  you  with  war,  and  the  lat- 
ter part  of  it  ensures  you  peace. 
Pol.  Please  to  read  on. 


Dab.  "  However,  notwithstanding  these  assur- 
ances, 'tis  doubted  by  most  people,  whether  the 
said  courier  will  not  rather  bring  a  confirmation  of 
the  war:  but  this  is  all  guess-work,  and  till  sucli 
time  as  we  see  an  actual  hostility  committed  we 
must  leave  our  readers  in  the  same  uncertain  state 
we  found  them." 

Pol.  Hum  !  there  is  no  certainty  to  be  come  at, 
I  find  ;  it  may  be  either  peace  or  war. 

Dab.  Though,  were  I  to  lay  a  wager,  I  should  choose 
war ;  for,  if  you  observe,  Ave  are  twice  assured  of 
that,  whereas  we  have  only  one  affirmation  on  the 
side  of  peace — but  stay,  perhaps  the  next  paragraph, 
which  is  dated  from  Fontainbleau,  may  decide  the 
question.  "Fontainbleau,  January  23.  Yesterday 
his  majesty  went  a  hunting,  to-day  he  hears  an  opera, 
and  to-morrow  he  hears  mass." 

Pol.  1  don't  like  that ;  hearing  mass  is  seldom 
the  forerunner  of  good  news. 

Dab.  "  It  is  observable  that  cardinal  Fleury — " 

Pol.  Ay,  now  for  it. 

Dab.  "  It  is  observable  that  cardinal  Fleury  hath, 
for  several  days  last  past,  been  in  close  conference 
with  the  minister  of  a  certain  state,  which  causes 
various  speculations  :  but,  as  we  do  not  know  what 
was  the  matter  in  debate,  we  cannot  say  what  may 
be  the  consequence  thereof.  Meantime  we  cannot 
help  observing  that  it  hath  occasioned  some  people 
to  put  on  very  serene  looks,  who  had  worn  cloudy 
ones  for  some  time  before  :  some  imagine,  on  com- 
paring this  with  the   news  from  Marseilles,  that  a 

war  will  be  unavoidable others,  who  are  more 

peaceably  inclined,  are  as  strenuous  advocates  on. 
the  other  side. — We  must  refer  the  whole  to  the  de- 
termination of  time,  that  great  judge  in  worldly 
affairs,  who  never  fails  with  his  two-edged  scythe  to 
mow  down  the  weeds  which  shadow  over  the  secret  ■ 
counsels  of  state,  and  lay  them  open  to  the  naked 
eye  of  the  discerning  politician." 

Pol.  Shall  I  beg  to  hear  that  over  again? 
SCENE  IV.— Politic,  Dabble,  Faithful. 

Dab.  [reads.]  "  We  must  refer  the  whole  to  the 
determination,"  &c.  [Dab.  continues  reading. 

Faith.  Oh,  sir,  Cloris  hath  brought  the  strangest 
news  of  my  young  mistress. 

Pol.   Don't  interrupt  us,  blockhead.  [ever. 

Faith.  If  you  lose  a  moment,  she  may  be  lost  for 

Pol.   Sirrah  !  peace. 

Faith.  Sir,  my  young  mistress.  Miss  Hilaret,  will 
be  undone,  ruined,  hanged,  if  you  do  not  assist  her  ; 
she 's  taken  up  for  a  rape.  Oh  !  my  poor  young 
lady !  the  sweetest,  best-tempered  lady  sure  that  ever 
was  born.  Ohl  that  ever  I  should  see  the  day! 
And  can  you  sit  here,  sir,  reading  a  parcel  of  damned, 
confounded,  lying  nonsense,  and  not  go  to  your 
daughter's  assistance  "i 

Pol.  Sure  the  fellow  is  possessed. 

Faith.  Sir,  your  daughter  is  possessed — possessed 
by  constables — she  is  taken  up  for  a  rape. 

Pol.  My  daughter  taken  up  for  a  rape  ! 

Faith.  Yes,  sir ;  for  ravishing  a  justice  of  peace. 

Pol.  Sure  some  accident  has  touched  the  fellow's 
brain. 

Faith.  Ay,  sir,  and  it  Avould  touch  yours  too,  if 
you  had  a  grain  of  humanity  in  you — Oh  !  that  I 
should  live  to  see  my  poor  young  lady  in  such  a  mis- 
fortune, [sible. 

Pol.  A  woman  taken  up  for  a  rape — it  is  impos- 

Faith.  They  may  swear  it  though  for  all  that — I 
know  her  to  be  as  modest  a  good  young  lady  as  any 
in  the  kingdom ;  but  Avhat  will  not  a  set  of  rogues 
swear  *?  Sir,  I  lived  with  Squeezum  before  I  lived 
Avith  you  ;  and  know  him  to  be  as  great  a  villain  as 
any  in  the  kingdom.     Do,  good  sir   come  but  with 
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me  to  justice  Worthy's  :  if  you   do  not   find   your 
daughter  there,  turn  me  away  for  a  vagabond. 

Dab.  I  do  remember,  neighbour  Politic,  to  have 
seen  in  some  newspaper  a  stoiy  not  very  different 
from  this. 

Pol.  Nay,  if  you  have  seen  it  in  a  newspaper,  it 
may  probably  have  some  truth  iu  it;  so,  neighbour 
Dat)ble,  you"wilI  excuse  me  ;  I  will  meet  you  within 
an  hour  at  the  coifee-house,  and  there  Ave  will  con- 
fer farther. 
SCENE  V.  Worthy's  Hoiwe.— Worthy,  Isabella, 

Wor.  Sure  modesty  is  quite  banished  from  the 
age  we  live  in.  There  was  a  time  when  virtue  car- 
ried something  of  a  divine  awe  with  it  which  no  one 
durst  attack  ;  but  now  the  insolence  of  our  youth  is 
such,  no  woman  dare  walk  the  streets  but  those 
who  do  it  for  bread. 

Isa.  And  yet  our  laws,  brother  Worthy,  are  as 
rigorous  as  those  of  other  countries,  and  as  well 
executed. 

Wor.  That  I  wish  they  were  ;  but  golden  sands 
too  often  clog  the  wheels  of  Justice,  and  obstruct  her 
course  :  the  very  riches  which  were  the  greatest  evi  - 
dence  of  his  villany  have  too  often  declared  the 
guilty  innocent ;  and  gold  hath  been  found  to  cut  a 
halter  surer  than  the  sharpest  steel. 

Isa.  Well,  I  am  resolved  to  take  care  how  I  ven- 
ture a  step  again  after  it  is  dark  :  I  find  the  sun  is 
the  only  guard  to  us  women  ;  for  however  chaste 
the  moon  may  be  in  herself,  she  takes  but  very  little 
care  of  us. 

Wor.  But  could  the  villain  be  very  rude  1 

Isa.  As  rude  as  so  short  a  time  would  permit.  I 
would  have  given  all  I  was  worth  in  the  world  to 
have  been  here  ;  but,  since  I  escaped,  let  us  forget  it. 

Wor.  Forget !  by  Heaven  it  shocks  me  ;  that  we, 
who  boast  as  wholesome  laws  as  any  kingdom  upon 
earth,  should,  by  the  roguery  of  some  of  their  execu- 
tors, lose  all  their  benefit.  I  long  to  see  the  time 
when  here,  as  in  Holland,  the  traveller  may  walk 
unmolested,  and  carry  his  riches  openly  with  him. 

SCENE  VI. — Worthy,  Isabella,  Squeezum. 

Squeez.  Mr.  Worthy,  your  humble  servant.  I 
come  to  wait  on  you  on  the  strangest  piece  of  busi- 
ness. We  are  brought  to  a  fine  pass  indeed,  when 
magistrates  shall  not  be  safe  ;  we  are  like  to  protect 
others  when  we  cannot  protect  ourselves. 

Wor.  AVhat  is  the  occasion  of  all  this  passion, 
Mr.  Squeezum? 

Squeez.  Occasion!  I  have  starce  power  to  tell  you. 
I  have  discovered  one  of  the  most  damnable  conspi- 
racies, that  hath  been  invented  since  the  gunpowder 
treason  plot. 

Wor.  Nothing  against  the  government,  I  hope. 

Squeez.  Marry,  but  it  is  ;  for  that  which  is  against 
the  officers  of  the  government  is  against  the  govern- 
ment. In  short,  sir,  it  is  a  conspiracy  against  me, 
against  myself.  What  do  you  think,  brother  Worthv, 
but  that,  moved  and  seduced  by  the  instigation  of 
the  devil,  a  vile  woman  hath  conspired  to  swear  a 
rape  against  me  1 

Wor.  A  rape  against  you !  foolish  jade  !  Why, 
your  very  face  would  acquit  you — you  have  inno- 
cence in  your  looks,  brother  Squeezum. 

Squeez.  I  hope  my  character  will  acquit  me  against 
such  an  accusation. 

Wor.  I  think  it  ought ;  a  man  whose  character 
would  not,  is  very  unfit  for  that  honourable  commis- 
sion you  bear. 

Squeez.  True !  these  slurs  reflect  on  us  all.  The 
accusing  a  member  is  accusing  the  body.  We 
should  consider  it  may  be  our  own  case.   We  should 


stand  by  one  another,  as  the  lawyers  do.  I  hope, 
brother,  you  will  show  me  extraordinary  justice ; 
and  I  assure  you,  should  any  affair  of  yours  come 
before  me,  my  partiality  shall  lean  on  your  side. 

Wor.  Partiality,  sir  !  I  hope  no  cause  of  mine  ever 
will  require  it.  I  assure  you  I  shall  do  the  strictest 
justice  ;  I  believe  you  will  not  need  more. 

Squeez.  Sir,  my  case  needs  no  more  ;  but  I  think 
it  incumbent  on  us  all  to  discountenance  any  pro- 
secution of  ourselves  on  any  account  whatsoever. 

Wor.  To  discountenance  it  by  the  innocence  of 
our  lives  is  indeed  laudable,  but  no  farther.  It  is 
a  cursed  law  which  exempts  the  maker,  or  the  exe- 
cutor of  it,  from  its  penalty. 

Squeez.  Truly,  brother  Worthy,  I  think  the  makers 
of  laws  and  the  executors  of  them  should  be 
free  of  them;  as  authors  and  actors  are  free  of  the 
playhouse. 

Wor.  You  are  ludicrous,  Mr.  Squeezum.  Rut 
let  me  tell  you  he  is  the  greatest  of  villains  who 
hath  the  impudence  to  hold  the  sword  of  justice 
while  he  deserves  its  edge. 

Squeez.  And  let  me  tell  you,  brother  Worthy,  he 
is  the  greatest  of  fools  who  holds  the  sword  of  jus- 
tice and  hurts  himself  with  it. 

Isa.  Brother,  your  servant ;  my  presence  will  be 
very  little  necessary  at  this  trial. 

SCENE    VII. — Worthy,    Squeezum,    Constant, 
Hilaret,  Staff,  Sotmore,  Brazencourt,  Fire- 
ball, three  Assistants. 

Squeez.  But  here  come  the  prisoners. — Brother 
Worthy,  this  is  the  woman  whom  I  accuse  of  this 
detestable  fact ; — the  manner  of  it  was  this :  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  in  an  unknown  hand,  appointing  me 
to  meet  at  a  tavern,  which  out  of  pure  good-nature 
I  complied  with ;  and  upon  my  arrival  found  that 
woman  there  alone,  who,  after  a  short  discourse, 
laid  hold  of  me  and  bawled  out ;  on  which  that  man 
there  entered,  and  both  threatened  me,  that  unless  I 
immediately  discharged  that  man  \jpomts  to  Const.] 
with  another  whom  I  had  committed  for  notorious 
crimeS;  the  woman  should  swear  a  rape  against  me. 
— This  I  am  ready  to  swear. 

1.  2.  3.  Ass.  And  we  are  ready  to  swear. 

Wor.  What  do  you  say,  young  woman,  to  this  1 
You  do  not  look  like  one  whom  I  should  suspect  of 
such  behaviour.  [I  confess. 

Hil.  That  I  did  threaten  him,  as  he  says,  indeed 

fFor.  But  did  he  attempt  any  such  thing  1 

Hil.  I  can't  say  he  did,  but 

Squeez,  Do  you  hear  this,  brother  Worthy  1  I 
think  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  her  mit- 
timus. 

Wor.  And  for  what  reason  did  you  offer  this  1 

Hil.  I  offered  it  only  to  frighten  him  to  the  dis- 
charge of  two  gentlemen  whom  he  had  villanously 
committed  to  the  custody  of  that  constable. 

Wor.  For  what  crimes  do  they  stand  committed, 
Mr.  Constable  % 

Staff.  For  two  rapes,  an't  please  your  worship. 

Hil.  One  of  them  on  my  account, — though  I  never 
swore  the  least  thing  against  him. 

Wor.  On  your  account ;  I  begin  to  be  afraid  he 
was  unjustly  committed  indeed. 

Sqveez.  Now,  sir,  we  shall  proceed  to  blacken  a 
little  the  character  of  this  woman.  Call  Jlr.  Brazen- 
court.  Mr.  Brazencourt,  what  do  you  know  of  this 
fine  lady  % 

Brazen.  I  know  nothing  more  of  her  than  that 
I  kept  her  half  a  year. 

Wor.  Kept  her in  what  capacity  did  you  keep 

her"? 

Brazen.  In  the  capacity  of  a  whore,  till   I  was 
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obliged  to  turn  her  off  for  stealing  four  of  my  shirts, 
two  pair  of  stockings,  and  my  Common  Prayer  Book. 

Squeez.  Call  Captain  Fireball. 

Wor.  Captain  Fireball,  pray  do  you  know  any 
harm  of  that  person  there  ^ 

Fire.  Harm  of  her!  ay,  and  so  doth  my  surgeon 
too.  She  came  to  me  from  Major  Brazencourt.  I 
kept  her  two  months. 

Hil.  Sir,  I  beseech  you  to  hear  me. 

Wor.  By  and  by.  You  must  not  interrupt  them. 
— Go  on.  Did  you  lose  anything  by  her  too  % 
'  Fire.  No,  but  I  got  something  by  her,  which 
made  my  surgeon  get  something  by  me.  I  love  to 
express  myself  in  modest  terms,  but  I  believe  you 
all  know  what  I  mean.  [farther  presently. 

Squeez.  Call  Mr.  Drury.     "We  shall  blacken   her 

Wor.  Indeed,  you  need  not ;  let  us  hear  no  more  : 
for  her  sake  I  will  never  put  confidence  in  an  inno- 
cent countenance  again.  Well,  woman,  can  you  say 
anything  for  yourself? 

Hil.  Oh !  that  I  could  hide  myself  for  ever  from 
the  world,  and  never  from  this  hour  behold  the  sun 
again  !  [held  by  others  too. 

Wor.  Indeed,  but  you  shall,  madam,   and  be  be- 

Const.  Come  to  my  bosom,  thou  dearest,  sweet- 
est, loveliest ;  hide  thy  sorrows  there.  Death  only 
shall  tear  thee  from  my  arms  again.  Death  ! — hell 
itself  cannot  have  a  torment  equal  to  seeing  one  tear 
I  of  thine. 

,  Sot.  Heark'ee,  justice  ;  I  believe  thou  art  honester 
\  than  thy  brother :  I  am  sure  thou  can'st  not  be  a 
I  greater  rogue  :  if  thou  wilt  act  the  i-ight  part,  acquit 
us,  and  send  that  villain  to  prison. 

SCENE   VIII.  —  Worthy,   Squeezum,  Constant, 

HiLARET,  SoTMORE,  Staff,  Constables,  Assistants, 
Politic,  Faithful,  Cloris. 

Faith.  Now,  sir,  will  you  believe  your  own  eyes'? 
Is  not  that  your  own  daughter'? 

Pol.  It  is  indeed.     Oh  !  my  unfortunate  child  ! 

Wor.  Mr.  Politic,  your  humble  servant :  I  will  but 
commit  this  woman  to  gaol,  and  then  I  will  be  at 
i  your  command. 

I  Pol.  Sir,  you  shall  not  be  my  humble  servant ;  nor 
i  will  I  be  yours ;  and  if  you  commit  my  daughter  to 
prison  you  are  the  worst  of  Turks. 

Wor.  Your  daughter,  sir  1 

Pol.  Yes,  sir,  my  daughter,  sir. 

Hil,  Oh '.  my  father !    [see  thee  in  such  a  misfortune ! 

Pol.  My  poor  child ! — That  ever  I  should  live  to 

Wor.  Is  it  possible,  Mr.  Politic,  that  this  young 
lady  is  your  daughter  1 

Pol.  Yes,  sir,  it  is  as  possible  as  that  the  Turks 
may  come  into  our  part  of  Europe  ;  and  I  wish  this 
may  not  be  as  sure  as  that. 

SCENE   IX.  —  Worthy,    Squeezum,     Constant, 
HiLARET,  Staff,  Constables,  Assistants,  Politic, 
Faithful,     Sotmore,    Cloris,    Ramble,    Mrs. 
i  Squeezum,  Quill. 

Mrs.  Squeez.  Where  is  this  glory   of  the  bench  % 
this  gallant  justice  %  this  terror  and  example  of  sin  1 
Do  you   know  this  hand,   sir  1     Did  you  write  this 
I  assignation  %     You  are  a  noble  gentleman,  truly,  to 
make    an    appointment   with  a  fine  lady,  and  then 
bring  her  before  a  magistrate. 
Squeez.  O,  my  malignant  stars! 
Wor.  Mrs.  Squeezum,  what  is  the  matter  1 
Mrs.  Squeez.  You,    Mr.  Worthy,    I   am  sure  will 
pity  one  who  hath  the  misfortune  to  be  man-ied  to 
a  man  who  is  as  much  a  scandal  to  the   commission 
he  bears  as  you  are  an  honour  to  it :  my  conscience 
hath  been  too  long  burthened  with  conniving  at  his 
rogueries.     He,  sir— he   alone  is  guilty,  and   every 
one  whom  he  hath  accused  is  innocent. 
Wor.  I  know  not  what  to  think  ! 


Ramh,  Sir,  that  fellow  there,  that  butcher  of  jus- 
tice, is  the  greatest  villain  that  ever  was  born. — 
Being  a  little  frolicsome  last  night  with  this  lady, 
that  constable  seized  us.  'Tis  to  me  she  is  indebted 
for  all  this  trouble ;  though  Mr.  Constable  maj 
claim  some  share,  in  not  suffering  us  to  depart  at 
her  desire. 

Mrs.  Squeez-  And  Mr.  Justice  may  claim  a  little, 
who  committed  you  to  the  constable's  house  with- 
out any  evidence,  or  even  accusation, 

Ranib.  That  he  might  extort  two  hundred  pounds, 
for  which  sum  he  offered  to  compromise  the  matter. 

Squeez.  Heark'ee,  madam,  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
commit  you  to  Bedlam. 

Mrs.  Squeez.  No,  sir,  I  shall  prevent  you  in  that, 
as  well  as  in  your  other  designs  ;  your  plot  with  Mr 
Quill,  which  the  whole  world  shall  know ;  you  shall 
be  divorced,  sir,  though  not  the  way  you  desire. 

Squeez.  Sir,  I  beseech  you  to  hear  no  more. 

Wor.  That,  sir,  I  cannot  grant. 

Ramb.  Sir,  I  desire  that  you  would  read  that 
letter,  which  he  sent  to  this  young  lady  whom  he 
hath  accused. 

Wor.  [Reads-I  "  My  little  honeysuckle,  I  will 
meet  you  within  this  half-hour  at  the  Eagle.  I  hope, 
after  what  you  have  received  from  me  to-day,  you 
will  not  disappoint  yours  till  then  and  ever  after." 
— Did  you  write  this  letter,  Mr.  Squeezum  1 

Squeez.  No,  sir,  as  I  am  ready  to  swear. 

3Irs.  Sqtieez.  Sir,  I  will  swear  it  to  be  his  hand. 

Faith.  And  so  will  I — I  lived  with  him  a  twelve- 
month, and  therefore  should  know  it. 

Quill.  And  I  carried  it  to  the  lady. 

Sot.  Come,  come,  justice,  thou  hast  proof  enough 
of  her  innocence.  I  will  give  you  the  word  of  a 
man  of  honour,  which  is  more  than  the  oaths  of 
twenty  such  scoundrels  as  these,  that  she  never  in- 
tended more  than  to  frighten  him  to  the  acquittal  of 
Captain  Constant  here,  whom  he  had  unjustly  com- 
mitted. 

Const.  And  offered  to  acquit  for  a  sum  of  money. 

Wor.  Captain  Constant !  Is  your  name  Constant, 

Const.  At  your  service.  [sirl 

Wor.  Desire  my  sister  to  walk  hither — I  am  more 
obliged  to  you  than  you  know. 

Squeez.  Come,  sir,  this  is  only  losing  time. — I  want 
the  mittimus. 

SCENE  X. — Worthy,  Squeezum,  Ramble,  Con- 
stant, SoTMORE,  HiLARET,  POLITIC,  MrS.  SqUEEZ- 

UM,  Quill,  Staff,  Faithful,  &c.,  Isabella. 

Wor.  Sister,  do  you  know  this  gentleman'? 

Isa.  Captain  Constant !     It  is  happy  for  me  that 

I  do 1  thank  you,   sir,  for  your  generous  rescue 

last  night,  which  my  fright  at  that  time  prevented 
my  acknowledging. 

Const.  And  was  it  you,  madam'? 

Ramb.  My  Isabella! 

Isa.  Ha! — It  is,  it  is  my  Ramble. 

Ramb.  My  touch  deceives  me  not — it  is  my 
charming  she,  once  more  restored  to  my  despairing 
hopes.  [interview'? 

Isa.  Wliat  lucky  stars    can   have    contrived    this 

Ramh.  Very  lucky  stars  they  appear  now ;  but 
they  had  a  confounded  ugly  aspect  some  time  ago. 

Isa.  Surprising !  Brother,  let  that  fellow  be  se- 
cured. He  was  the  person  from  whose  hands  this 
gentleman  delivered  me.  [  To  Fireball. 

Quill.  I  hope  your  worship  will  forgive  me  ;  but 
I  hired  these  two  men,  by  my  master's  command, 
to  be  evidences  for  him. 

Wor.  Surprising  villany  !  Secure  them  instantly, 
And  particularly  that  justice — whom  I  shall  no 
longer  "treat  as  a  gentleman,  but  as  his  villany  hath 
merited.     Constable,   I  charge  you  with  them  all— 
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and  let  them  be  kept  below  in  the  parlour,  wluther 
I  will  come  immediately  and  sign  their  commitment. 

Squeez.  Sir,  you  shall  wish  you  had  dealt  more 
favourably  witli  me. 

Wur.   Sir,  your  thrcatenings  will  not  terrify  me. 

Faith.  Come,  gentlemen,  we'll  be  your  safeguard. 

Mrs.  Squeez.  I'll  follow  thee,  like  thy  evil  genius, 
till  I  have  brought  thee  to  that  justice  thou  deservest. 
SCENE  the  last.— Vi'ouTHY,    Ramble,    Constant, 

SOTMORE,  HiLARET,  ISABELLA,  POLITIC. 

Ramb.  My  dear  Isabella,  I  am  so  overjoyed  at 
this  unexpected  meeting,  tliat  I  do  not  ask  for  the 
safety  of  our  treasure.  Since  the  sea  has  refunded 
Isabella,  let  it  take  the  jewels. 

Isa.  The  sea  hath  been  even  kinder  than  your 
wish  ;  it  hath  returned  you  both. 

Bamb.  I  should  soon  have  forgotten  that  loss  in 
having  Isabella ;  yet,  for  her  sake,  the  treasure  is 
welcome  too. 

Wor.  Mr.  Politic,  I  am  heartily  concerned  at  tliis 
misfortune  which  hath  befallen  your  daughter. 

Ramb.  Mr.  Politic!  By  Heavens,  his  features 
are  the  same.     Had  you  not  a  son,  sir,  once  % 

Pol.  Yes,  sir,  I  had  ;  but  I  turned  him  out  of 
doors,  and  believe  he  was  hanged  long  ago. 

Ramb.  Then  I  am  his  ghost,  just  arrived  from  the 
Indies.  Wlien  you  turned  me  out  of  doors,  I  got 
admitted  into  the  East  India  company's  service  :  I 
changed  my  name  in  order  to  escape  your  discovery. 
And  I  hope  you  will  now  give  us  both  your  blessing. 

Pol.  And  are  you  really  that  wild  fellow,  my  son  1 

Ramb.  I  am  that  very  identical  M'ild  person,  I  assure 
you.  [ing  or  no,  till  I  see  how  you  are  married. 

Pol.  I  don't  know  whether  I'll  give  you  my  bless- 

Wor,  Mr.  Politic,  I  rejoice  in  the  union  of  our 
families  ;  this  lady,  your  son's  wife,  is  my  sister — 
and  if  fourscore  thousand  pounds  can  make  the 
match  agreeable  to  you,  it  Mill  be  so. 

Pol.  Hath  the  wild  rogue  made  his  fortune  at 
last !  AVell,  son,  I  give  you  my  blessing  ;  and  my 
dear  daughter,  I  give  you  joy  ;  and  I  hope  the  boy 
will  give  it  you,  ay,  and  lasting,  constant  joy.  If 
he  doth  not  make  you  a  good  liusband,  I'll  not  own 
him  :  if  he  doth  not  make  you  blessed,  he  shall  have 

Isa.   Sir,  I  doubt  him  not.      [no  blessing  of  mine. 

Ramb.  Well,  father,  I  have  nothing  more  to  ask 
of  you,  but  in  favour  of  my  friend  captain  Constant, 
whose  love  I  am  certain  will  complete  the  happiness 
of  my  sister. 

Wor.  I  think  I  have  never  been  witness  to  sucli 
a  complication  of  villany.  Sir  [to  Constant],  I 
assure  you,  and  all  of  you,  you  shall  have  sufficient 
reparation  for  the  injuries  you  have  suffered.  And, 
sir,  by  the  character  which  I  have  had  from  my  sister 
of  that  gentleman,  I  do  not  think  your  daugliter  can 
be  better  disposed  of,  let  the  diff'erence  of  fortune  be 
what  it  please. 

Ramb.  Besides,  though  his  estate  be  not  equal 
now,  it  may  become  so,  for  no  man  hath  a  better 
insight  into  politics. 

Pol.  Nay,  if  his  studies  bend  that  ^vay,  no  man 
indeed  can  tell  to  what  his  estate  may  come.  Had 
I  known  this  sooner,  my  doors  should  never  have 
been  shut  against  him.  Sir,  I  shall  be  glad  to  con- 
fabulate with  you  at  my  house — and  if  you  should 
set  your  heart  on  my  daughter,  I  do  not  believe  I 
shall  do  anything  to  break  it. 

Ravib.  Nay,  sir,  there  is  no  hour  like  the  present : 
this  hour  hath  proved  lucky  to  your  family.  Give 
me  leave  to  present  your  daughter  to  one,  whom  if 
she  deserves,  I  shall  be  proud  of  calling  her  sister. 

Const.  Ramble,  you  liavc  crowned  my  obligations 
with  a  gift  for  dearer  llian  tlie  earth  could  prove. 

Hil.   I  only  wish  you  may  always  think  so,  captain. 


And  now,  papa,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  this  night's 
sally  to  both  me  and  poor  Cloris  ;  we  have  been 
already  sulhciently  punished  ;  and,  since  the  event  is 
happy,  imitate  in  this  one  thing  the  Turks,  and  con- 
sider it  favourably,  as  it  hath  been  prosperous. 

Pol.  The  Turks  1  I  wish  you  were  better  ac- 
quainted with  them  than  in  romances  ;  I  liope  that 
gentleman  will  take  care  to  instruct  you  in  public 
affairs. — Well,  Jack  \_to  RambleJ,  I  long  to  have 
some  communication  with  you  about  the  affairs  of 
the  Indies,  and  the  posture  of  our  trade  there.  I 
hope  you  left  the  Great  Mogul  in  good  health 

Ramb.  Very  slightly  indisposed  of  a  cold  at  my 
departure. 

Pol.  I  heartily  forgive  you  all :  so  let  me  see  you 
all  embrace  one  another.  This  is  the  comfort  of 
age,  Mr.  Worthy. 

Sot.  Let  me  embrace  you  all  together.  I  have 
found  this  day  two  good  women — and  they  liave 
fallen  to  the  share  of  my  friends  ;  and  I  will  get 
drunk  this  night,  if  the  spirit  of  wine  will  do  it: 
I'll  drink  to  your  happiness,  while  you  are  enjoying 
it.  While  jou  are  tasting  the  joys  of  Venus,  I  will 
swallow  down  the  delights  of  Bacchus.  I  despair  of 
either  of  your  company  this  month  yet — but  the 
justice  shall  celebrate  this  night  with  me.  Come, 
honest  justice.  I  have  found  one  honest  justice 
too- [celebrated  already 

Wor.  Really,   sir,    I   think  you   have  sufficiently 

Sot.  No,  but  I  have  not. — xlnd  you,  sir,  will  be 
drunk  on  your  children's  wedding-night. 

Pol.  I  never  drink  anything  but  coffee,  sir. 

Sut.  Damn  your  coffee  ! 

Ramb.  Sotmore,  thou  shalt  have  justice.  Mr. 
Worthy,  I  assure  you,  notwithstanding  this  humour, 
the  world  hath  not  an  honester  man. 

Wor.  It  is  pity  he  should  besot  himself  so.  Your 
character  of  him  encourages  me  to  employ  some 
labour  in  advising  him  to  quit  so  beastly  a  pleasure. 
Come,  gentlemen,  I  desire  you  would  celebrate  this 
day  at  my  house.  To-morrow  I  will  proceed  to 
take  all  possible  measures  to  your  receiving  satisfac- 
tion for  your  injuries,  and  making  public  example  of 
so  great  a  villain  :  for  the  crimes  of  a  magistrate  give 
the  greatest  sanction  to  sin. 

No  reverence  that  church  or  state  attends. 
Whose  laws  the  priest  or  magistrate  offends. 


EPir.OGUK  SPOKEN  BY  MrS.  VoUNOHB. 

At  length  the  dreadful  hurricane  is  ended. 
And  I  and  spouse  are  safe  together  landed. 
For,  after  all  this  mighty  fuss  about  it. 
Our  play  hath  ended  modestly  without  it. 
But,  ladies,  did  not  you  too  sympathise  ? 
Hey  ?  pray,  confess,  do  all  your  frowns  arise 
Hecause  so  much  of  Kape  and  Rape  we  bawl  ? 
Or  is  it  that  we  liave  no  rape  at  all  ? 

Indeed,  our  poet,  to  oblige  the  age, 
Had  brought  a  dreadful  scene  upon  the  stage ; 
But  I,  perceiving  what  his  muse  would  drive  at, 
Told  him  the  ladies  never  would  connive  at 
A  downright  actual  rape  unless  in  pri^  ate. 

]?ut  notwithstanding  what  these  poets  tell  us. 
Who'd  think  our  beaux  were  such  high-mettled  fellows  ■ 

Oh  !  may  our  youth,  whose  vigour  is  so  parlous. 
To  Italy  be  wafted  with  Don  Carlos  ! 
There,  should  one  victory  but  give  them  scope, 
They  would  not  leave  one  maidenhead  for  the  poiie  ; 
Or  should  some  new  pope  Joan  the  chair  possess. 

They'd  play  the  devil  with  her holiness. 

No  nunnery  one  virgin  should  enclose, 
But  new  Rome  fall  by  what  the  old  arose. 

'Twas  a  strange  doctrine  that  Lucrelia  taught. 
Who  on  herself  reveng'd  her  lover's  fault ! 
Heathenish  wretch  !  The  pious  christian  wife, 
Tho'  ravish'd,  still  contents  herself  with  life  : 
So  zealous  from  self-murder  we  refrain. 
We  live,  though  sure  of  raviihing  again. 

But  may  no  fears  of  such  a  fate  alTright 
The  beauteous  kind  spectators  of  to-night; 
Safe  to  your  husbands'  arms  may  you  escape. 
And  never  know  that  dreadful  thing,  a  rape  1 
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THE   TRAGEDY  OF   TRAGEDIES; 

OR,  THE 

LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  TOM  THUMB  THE  GREAT, 

WITH    THE    ANNOTATIONS    OF    H.     SCRIBLERUS    SECUNDUS, 
FIRST    ACTED    IN    1730,    AND    ALTERED    IN    1731. 


H.  SCRIBLERUS  SecONDUS,  HIS  PREFACE. 

The  town  hath  seldom  been  more  divided  in  its  opinion  than 
concerning  the  merit  of  the  following  scenes.  Whilst  some 
publicly  affirmed  that  no  author  could  produce  so  fine  a  piece 
but  flir.  P ,  others  have  with  as  much  vehemence  in- 
sisted that  no  one  could  write  anything  so  bad  l)ut  Mr.  F . 

Nor  can  we  wonder  at  this  dissension  about  its  merit,  when 
the  learned  world  have  not  unanimously  decided  even  the  very 
nature  of  this  tragedy.  For  tliough  most  of  the  universities  m 
Europe  have  honoured  it  with  the  name  of  "  Egregium  et 
maximi  pretii  ojius,  tragoediis  tam  antiquis  quam  novis  lou^e 

anteponendum  ;"  nay.  Dr.   B hath   pronounced,   "  Citius 

Maevii  jEueadem  quam  Scriblcrl  istius  tragoediam  hanc  credi- 
derim,  cujus  autorem  Senecam  ipsura  tratlidisse  hand  dubita- 
rim  :"  andtlie  great  prol'essor  Burman  hath  styled  Tom  Thumb 
"  Heroum  omnium  tragicorum  facile  priucipem  :"  nay,  though 
it  hath,  among  other  languages,  been  translated  into  Dutch, 
and  celebrated  with  great  applause  at'Amsterdam  (^ where  bur- 
lesque never  came)  by  the  title  of  Slynheer  Vander  Thumli,  the 
burgomasters  received  it  with  that  reverent  and  silent  attention 
which  becometh  an  audience  at  a  deep  tragedy.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  there  have  not  been  wanting  some  who  ha\e 

represented  the.se  scenes  in  a  ludicrous  light ;  and  Mr.  D 

hath  been  heard  to  say,  with  some  concern,  that  he  wondered 
a  tragical  and  christian  nation  would  permit  a  representation 
on  its  theatre  so  visibly  designed  to  ridicule  and  extirpate 
everytliing  that  is  great  and  -solemn  among  us. 

This  learned  critic  and  his  followers  were  led  into  so  great 
an  error  by  that  surreptitious  and  piratical  copy  which  stole 
last  year  into  the  world  ;  with  what  injustice  and  prejudice  to 
our  author  will  be  acknowledged,  I  hope,  by  every  one  who 
shall  happily  peruse  this  genuine  and  original  copy.  Nor  can 
I  help  remarking,  to  the  great  praise  of  our  author,  that,  how- 
ever imperfect  the  former  was,  even  tliat  faint  resemblance  of 
the  true  Tom  Thumb  contained  sufRcient  beauties  to  give  it  a 
run  of  upwards  of  forty  nights  to  the  politest  audiences.  But, 
notwithstanding  that  applause  which  it  received  from  all  the 
best  judges,  it  was  as  severely  censured  by  some  few  bad  ones, 
and,  I  believe  rather  maliciously  than  ignorantly,  reported  to 
have  been  intended  a  burlesque  on  the  loltiest  parts  of  tragedy, 
and  designed  to  banish  what  we  generally  call  due  things  from 
the  stage. 

Now,  if  I  can  set  my  country  right  in  an  affair  of  this  im- 
portance, I  shall  lightly  esteem  any  labour  which  it  may  cost. 
And  this  I  the  rather  undertake,  first,  as  it  is  indeed  in  some 
measure  incumbent  on  me  to  vindicate  myself  from  that  sur- 
reptitious copy  before  mentioned,  published  by  some  ill-mean- 
ing people  under  my  name  ;  secondly,  as  knowing  myself 
more  capable  of  doing  justice  to  our  author  than  any  other 
man,  as  I  ha\e  given  myself  more  pains  to  arrive  at  a  thorough 
understatidiug  of  this  little  piece,  having  for  ten  years  together 
read  nothing  else  ;  in  which  time,  I  think,  I  may  modestly 
presume,  with  the  help  of  my  English  dictionary,  to  compre- 
hend all  the  meanings  of  every  «  ord  in  it. 

But  should  any  error  of  my  pen  awaken  Clariss.  Bentleium 
to  enlighten  the  world  with  his  annotations  on  our  author,  I 
shall  not  think  that  the  least  reward  or  happiness  arising  to  me 
from  these  my  endeavours. 

I  shall  waive  at  present  what  hath  caused  such  feuds  in  the 
learned  world,  whether  this  piece  was  originally  written  by 
Shakspeare,  tliough  certainly  that,  were  it  true,  must  add  a 
considerable  share  to  its  merit,  especially  with  such  who  are 
so  generous  as  to  buy  and  commend  what  they  never  read, 
from  an  imidicit  faith  in  the  author  only  :  a  faith  which  our  age 
abounds  in  as  much  as  it  can  be  called  delicient  in  any  other. 

Let  it  suffice,  that  The  Tkaoedy  of  Tragedies,  or.  The  Life 
AND  Death  of  Tom  Thumb,  was  written  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  Nor  can  the  objection  made  by  Mr.  D— ,  that  tlie 
tragedy  must  then  have  been  antecedent  to  the  history,  have 
any  weigid,  when  we  consider  that,  though  the  History  of 
Tom  Thumb,  printed  by  and  for  Edward  M— r,  at  the  Looking- 
glass  on  London-bridge,  be  of  a  later  date,  still  must  we  sup- 
pose this  history  to  have  been  transcribed  from  some  other, 
unless  we  suppose  the  writer  thereof  to  be  inspired  :  a  gift 
very  faintly  contended  for  by  the  writers  of  our  age.  As 
to  this  history's  not  bearing  the  stiimp  of  second,  third,  or 
fourth  edition,  I  see  but  little  in  that  objection  ;  editions  being 
very  uncertain  lights  to  judge  of  books  by  :  and  perhaps  Mr. 
M— r  may  have  joined  twenty  editions  in  one,  as  Mr.  C — 1 
hath  ere  now  divided  one  into  twenty. 

Nor  doth  the  other  argument,  drawn  from  the  little  care  our 
author  hath  taken  to  keep  up  to  the  letter  of  this  history, 
carry  auy  greater  force.  Are  there  not  instances  of  plays 
wherein  the  history  is  so  perverted,  that  we  can  know  the 


heroes  whom  they  celebrate  by  no  other  marks  than  their 
names?  nay,  do  we  not  find  the  same  character  placed  by 
different  poets  in  such  dili'erent  lights,  that  we  can  discover 
not  the  least  sameness,  or  even  likeness,  in  the  features  ?  The 
Sophonisba  of  Mairet  and  of  Lee  is  a  tender,  passionate, 
amorous  mistress  of  Massinissa  :  C'orneille  and  Mr.  Thomson 
gi^e  her  no  other  passion  but  the  love  of  her  country,  and 
make  her  as  cool  in  her  affection  to  Massinissa  as  to  Sypliax. 
In  the  two  latter  she  resembles  the  character  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth ;  in  the  two  former  she  is  the  picture  of  Mary  queen  of 
Scotland.  In  short,  the  one  Sophonisba  is  as  dili'erent  Irom 
the  other  as  the  Biutus  of  Voltaire  is  from  the  Marius,  jun., 
of  Otway,  or  as  the  Minerva  is  from  the  VeiiuB  of  the  ancients. 
Let  us  now  proceed  to  a  regular  examination  of  the  tragedy 
before  us,  in  which  I  shall  treat  separately  of  the  Fable,  the 
Moral,  tire  Characters,  the  Sentiments,  and  the  Diction.  And 
first  of  the 

Fable  ;  which  I  take  to  be  the  most  simple  imaginable  ;  and, 
to  use  the  words  of  an  eminent  author,  "one,  regular,  and 
uniform,  not  charged  with  a  multiplicity  of  incidents,  and  yet 
affording  several  revolutions  of  fortune,  by  which  the  passions 
may  be  excited,  varied,  and  driven  to  their  full  tumult  of 
emotion." — Nor  is  the  action  of  this  tragedy  less  great  thau 
uniform.  The  spring  of  all  is  the  love  of  Tom  Thumb  for 
Huncamunca  ;  which  caused  the  quarrel  between  their  majes- 
ties in  the  first  act ;  the  passion  of  lord  Grizzle  in  the  second  ; 
the  rebellion,  fall  of  lord  Grizzle  and  Glumdalca,  devouring 
of  Tom  Thumb  by  the  cow,  and  that  bloody  catastrophe,  in 
the  third. 

Nor  is  the  Moral  of  this  excellent  tragedy  less  noble  than 
the  Fable ;  it  teaches  these  two  instructive  lessons,  viz.,  that 
human  happiness  is  exceeding  transient ;  and  that  death  is 
the  certain  end  of  all  men  ;  the  former  whereof  is  incul- 
cated by  the  fatal  end  of  Tom  Thumb  ;  the  latter,  by  that  of 
all  the  other  personages. 

The  Characters  are,  I  think,  sufficiently  described  in  the 
dramatis  persona; ;  and  I  believe  we  shall  find  few  jilays 
where  greater  care  is  taken  to  maintain  them  throughout,  and 
to  preserve  in  every  speech  that  characteristical  mark  which 
distinguishes  them  from  each  other.  "  But  (says  Mr.  D — )  how 
well  doth  the  character  of  Tom  Thumb,  whom  we  must  call  the 
hero  of  this  tragedy,  if  it  hath  any  hero,  agree  with  the  precepts 
of  Aristotle,  who  defineth  '  Tragedy  to  be  the  imitation  of  a  short 
but  perfect  action,  containing  a  just  greatness  in  itself?'  &c. 
What  greatness  can  be  in  a  fellow  whom  history  relateth  to 
have  been  no  higher  than  a  span  ?"  This  gentleman  seemeth 
to  think,  with  Serjeant  Kite,  that  the  greatness  of  a  man's 
soul  is  in  proportion  to  that  of  his  body  ;  the  contrary  of 
which  is  affirmed  by  our  English  physiognomiuical  writers. 
Besides,  if  I  understand  Aristotle  right,  he  speaketh  only  of 
the  greatness  of  the  action,  and  not  of  the  person. 

As  for  the  Sentiments  and  the  Diction,  ^^hich  now  only 
remain  to  be  spoken  to ;  I  thought  I  could  afford  them  no 
stronger  justification  than  by  producing  parallel  passages  out 
of  the  liest  of  our  English  writers.  Whether  this  sameness  of 
thought  and  expression,  which  I  have  (juoled  from  them,  pro- 
ceeded from  an  agreement  in  their  way  of  thinking,  or 
whether  they  have  borrowed  from  our  author,  I  lea\e  the 
reader  to  determine.  I  shall  adventure  to  affirm  this  of 
the  Sentiments  of  our  author,  that  they  are  generally 
the  mobt  familiar  which  I  have  e^e^  met  with,  and  at  the 
same  time  delivered  with  the  highest  dignity  of  phrase ; 
which  brings  me  to  speak  of  his  diction.  Here  1  shall  only 
beg  one  po^tulatum,  viz.  That  the  greatest  perfection  of  the 
language  of  a  tragedy  is,  that  it  is  not  to  be  understood  ; 
which  granted  (_as  I  think  it  must  be),  it  will  necessarily  follow 
that  the  oiilv  way  to  avoid  this  is  by  being  too  high  or  too  low 
for  the  understanding,  which  will  comprehend  everything 
within  its  reach.  Those  two  extremities  of  style  Mr.  Dryden 
illustrates  by  the  familiar  image  of  two  inns,  which  I  shall 
term  the  aerial  and  the  subterrestrial. 

Horace  goes  further,  and  showeth  when  it  is  proper  to  call 
at  one  of  these  inns,  and  when  at  the  other  : 

Telephus  et  Peleus,  cum  pauper  et  exul  uterque, 
Projicit  ampuUas  et  sesquipedalia  verba. 
That  he  approv  etli  of  the  sesipupedalia  verba  is  plain  ;  for, 
had  not  Telephus  and  Peleus  used  this  sort  of  diction  iu  pros- 
perity, they  could  not  have  dropped  it  in  adversity.  The  aerial 
inn,  therefore  (says  Horace),  is  proper  only  to  be  frequented 
by  princes  and  other  great  men  in  the  highest  affluence  of 
fortune  ;  the  subterrestrial  is  appointed  for  the  enteitaiumeut 
of  the  poorer  sort  of  people  only,  whom  Horace  advises, 

dolere  sermone  pedestri. 

Tiie  true  meaning  of  both  which  citations  is,  that  bombast  is 
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the  proper  language  for  joy,  and  doggrel  for  grief;  the  latter  of 
which  is  literally  implied  in  the  sermo  pedestns,  as  the  iormer 
is  in  the  sesouipedaiia  veilja.  ,,  r>   -j  „  ^  t 

Cicero  lecommen  .eth  the  former  of  these  :  9uid  est  tam 
furio--.um  vel  tra-iciim  quam  verbonim  suiutus  mams,  nulla 
subjecta  sententia  ue,,ue  scientia."  What  can  be  so  proper  lor 
tragedy  as  a  set  of  big  sounding  words  so  contrived  toge  her 
as  to  convey  no  meaning?  wliich  I  shall  one  day  or  othe^ 
prove  o  ;>e  the  sublime  of  Longinus.  Ovid  declareth  absolutely 
for  the  lattL'r  inn  : 

Omne  genus  scripti  gravitate  tragcedia  vincit. 
Tragedy  hath,  of  all  writings,  the  greatest  share  in  the  bathos; 
which  is  the  profound  of  Scriljlerus. 

I  shall  not  presume  to  determine  wlueh  of  these  two  styles 
be  pmperer  for  tragedy.  It  sufficeth,  that  our  author  excelleth 
in  both.  He  is  very  raiely  w  ithiii  sight  through  the  whole  play, 
either  rising  higher  than  the  eye  of  your  understanding  can 
soar,  or  sinking  lower  th.an  it  careth  to  stoop.  But  here  it  may 
perhaps  be  observed  that  I  have  given  more  frequent  in- 
stances of  aiithors  who  have  imitated  him  in  the  sublime  than 
in  the  contiMry.  To  which  I  answer,  first,  Bombast  being  pro- 
perly a  redundancy  of  genius,  instances  of  this  nature  occur  in 
poets  whose  names  do  more  honour  to  our  author  than  the 
writers  in  the  doggrel,  which  proceeds  from  a  cool,  calm, 
weighty  way  of  thinking.  Instances  whereof  are  most  fre- 
quently to  l>e  found  in  authors  of  a  lower  class.  Secondly, 
Tliat  the  works  of  such  authors  are  difficultly  found  at  all. 
Thirdly,  That  it  is  a  very  hard  task  to  read  them,  in  order  to 
extract  these  flowers  from  them.  And  lastly,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  transplant  them  at  all ;  they  bring  like  some  flowers  of  a 
very  nice  nature,  which  will  flourish  in  no  soil  but  theiv  own  : 
for  it  is  easy  to  transcribe  a  thought,  but  nut  the  want  of  one. 
The  E.\RL  OF  Essex,  for  instance,  is  a  little  garden  of  choice 
rarities,  whence  you  can  scarce  transplant  one  line  so  as  to 
pre-.erve  its  original  beauty.  This  must  account  to  the  reader 
for  his  missing  the  names  of  several  of  his  acquaintance,  which 
he  h  .d  certainlv  f  und  here,  had  I  ever  read  their  works  ;  for 
which,  if  I  have  not  a  just  esteem,  I  can  at  least  say  with 
Cicero,  "  Quse  non  contemno,  quippe  quae  nunquam  legerim." 
However,  that  the  reader  may  meet  with  due  satisfaction  in 
this  point,  1  have  a  young  commentator  from  the  university, 
wlio  is  reading  over  all  the  modern  tragedies,  at  five  shillings  a 
dozen,  and  collecting  all  that  they  have  stole  from  our  author, 
■which  shall  be  shortly  added  as  au  appendix  to  this  work. 

Dramatis  Persom.^e. — King  Arthur,  a  passionate  sort  of 
king,  husband  to  Queen  Dolla'lloUa,  of  whom  he  stands  a  little 
in  fear  ;  father  to  Huucamunca,  whom  he  is  very  fond  of  and 
in  love  with  Glumdalca,  Mb.  Mullart  ;  Tom  Thumb  the  Great, 
a  little  hero  with  a  greatsoul,  something  violent  inhis  temper, 
which  is  a  little  abated  by  his  love  for  Huncamunca,  Yotj\o 
Veruuvck;  Ghust  af  Gaffer  Thumb,  a  whimsical  sort  of  ghost, 
Mr.  Lacy  ;  Lord  Grizzle,  extremely  zealous  for  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  very  choleric  in  his  temper,  and  in  love  with  Hun- 
camunca, Mh.  ioNhS  ;  Merlin,  a  conjurer,  and  in  some  sort 
father  to  Tom  Thumb,  Mr.  Hali.am  ;  Niiudle,  Duudle,  courtiers 
in  place,  and  con-sequently  of  that  party  that  is  uppermost. 
Ma.  Reynolds,  Mb.  W.vrHAN;  Fuodle,  a  courtier  that  is  out  of 
place,  and  consequently  of  that  party  that  is  undermost,  Mb. 
Ay  res;  Bailiff',  and  Futlnwer,  of  the  party  of  the  plaintiff.  Ma. 
Peterson-,  Mr.  Hicks;  Parsim,  of  the  side  of  the  church,  Mr. 
Watson;  Que^n  DuUallotla,  vi\{e\o  king  Arthur,  and  mother 
to  Huncamunca,  a  woman  entirely  faultless,  saving  that  she  is 
a  little  given  to  drink,  a  little  too  much  a  virago  towards  her 
husband,  and  in  love  with  Tom  Thumb,  Mrs.  Mullart;  The 
Princess  Huncam'  nca,  daughter  to  their  Majesties  King  Arthur 
and  Queen  DoUallolla,  of  a  very  sweet,  gentle,  and  amorous 
disposition,  equally  in  love  with  Lord  Grizzle  and  Tom  Thumb, 
and  desirous  to  be  miirried  to  them  both,  Mrs.  Jones;  Olum- 
dalca,  of  the  giants,  a  captive  queen,  beloved  by  the  king,  but 
in  love  with  Tom  Thumb,  Mrs.  Dove;  Clenra,  Mualacha, 
maids  of  honour  in  love  with  Noodle  and  Doodle.  Courtiers, 
Guards,  Kebels,  Drums,  Trumpets,  Thunder  and  Lightning. 
Scene,  the  Court  of  King  Arthur,  and  a  plain  thereabouts. 


ACT  I.— SCENE  I.  The  Palace.  Doodle,  Noodle. 

Doodle.  Sure  such  a  '  day  as  this  was  never  seen  I 
The  sun  himself,  on  this  auspicious  day, 
Shines  like  a  beau  in  a  new  birth-day  suit : 
This  down  the  seams  embroidered,  that  the  beams. 
AU  nature  wears  one  universal  grin. 

Novd.  This  day,  O  Mr.  Doodle,  is  a  day 

^  Corneille  recommends  some  very  remarkable  day  wherein 
to  fix  the  action  of  a  tragedy.  This  the  best  of  our  tragical 
writers  have  understood  to  mean  a  day  remarkable  for  the 
serenity  of  the  sky,  or  what  we  generally  call  a  fine  summer's 
day  :  so  that,  according  to  this  their  exposition,  the  same 
months  are  proper  for  tiagedy  which  are  proper  for  pastoral. 
Most  of  our  celebrated  Knglish  tragedies,  as  Cato,  Mariamne, 
Tamerlane,  &c.,  begin  with  their  observations  on  the  morning. 


Indeed ! — A  day,  '  we  never  saw  before. 

Tlie  mighty  ^  Thomas  Thumb  victorious  comes  ; 

Millions  of  giants  crowd  his  chariot  wheels, 

^  Giants  '.  to  whom  the  giants  in  Guildhall 

Are  iiifimt  dwarfs.    They  frovni,  and  foam,  and  roar, 

While  Thumb,  regardless  of  their  noise,  rides  on. 

So  some  cock-sparrow  in  a  farmer's  yard. 

Hops  at  the  head  of  an  huge  flock  of  turkeys. 

Dood.  When    Goody   Thumb    first    brought   this 
Thomas  forth, 
The  Genius  of  our  land  triumphant  reign'd  ; 
Tlien,  then,  O  Arthur  !  did  thy  Genius  reign. 

Nood.  They  tell  me  it  is  *  whisper'd  in  the  books 
Of  all  our  sages,  that  this  miglity  hero, 
By  Merlin's  art  begot,  hath  not  a  bone 
Within  his  skin,  but  is  a  lump  of  gristle. 

Dood.   Then  'tis  a  gristle  of  no  mortal  kind  ; 
Some  God,  my  Noodle,  stept  into  the  place 
Lee  seems  to  have  come  the  nearest  to  this  beautiful  descrip- 
tion of  our  author's  : 

The  morning  dawns  with  an  unwonted  crimson. 
The  flowers  all  odorous  seem,  the  garden  birds 
Sing  louder,  and  the  laughing  smu  ascends 
The  gaudy  earth  with  an  unusual  brightness  : 
All  nature  smiles.  C.t.s.  Boro. 

Massinissa,  in  the  new  Sophonisba,  is  also  a  favourite  of  the 
sun : 

The  sun  too  seems 

As  conscious  of  my  joy,  with  broader  eye 
To  look  abroad  the  world,  and  all  things  smile 
Like  Sophonisba. 
Memnon,  in  the  Persian  Princess,  makes  the  sun  decline 
rising,  that  he  may  not  peep  on  objects  which  would  profane 
his  brightness  : 

Tlie  morning  rises  slow. 

And  all  those  ruddy  streaks  that  used  to  paint 
The  day's  approach  are  lost  in  clouds,  as  if 
The  horrors  of  the  night  had  sent  'em  back. 
To  warn  the  sun  he  should  not  leave  the  sea, 
To  peep,  &c. 

1  This  line  is  highly  conformable  to  the  beautiful  simplicity 
of  the  ancients.     It  hath  been  copied  by  almost  every  modern. 

Not  to  be  is  not  to  be  in  woe.  State  of  Innocence. 

Love  is  not  sin  but  where  'lis  sinful  love.  Don  Sebastian. 
Nature  is  nature,  Loelius.  Sophonisba. 

Men  are  but  men,  we  did  not  make  ourselves.  Revenge. 

2  Dr.  B— y  reads.  The  mighty  Tall-mast  Thumb.  Mr.  D— s, 
Tlie  niighly  Thumbing  Thumb.  Mr.  T— d  reads.  Thundering. 
I  think  Thomas  more  agreeable  to  the  great  simplicity  so 
apparent  in  our  author. 

•*  That  learned  historian  Mr.  S — n,  in  the  third  number  of 
his  criticism  on  our  author,  takes  great  pains  to  explode  this 
passage.  "  It  is,"  says  he,  "  diflicult  to  guess  what  giants  are 
here  meant,  unless  the  giant  Despair  in  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, or  the  giant  Greatness  in  the  Royal  Villain  ;  for  I  have 
heard  of  no  other  sort  of  giants  in  the  reign  of  king  Arthur." 
Petrus  Burmannus  makes  three  Tom  Thumbs,  one  whereof  he 
supposes  to  h.ave  been  the  same  person  whom  the  Greeks  call 
Hercules ;  and  that  by  these  giants  are  to  be  understood  the 
Centaurs  slain  by  that  hero.  Another  Tom  Thumb  he  con- 
tends to  have  been  no  other  than  the  Hermes  Trismegistus  of 
the  ancients.  The  third  Tom  Thumb  he  places  under  the 
reign  of  king  Arthur  ;  to  which  third  Tom  Thumb,  says  he, 
the  actions  of  the  other  two  were  attributed.  Now,  though  I 
know  that  this  opinion  is  supported  by  an  assertion  of  Justus 
Lipsius,  "  Thomam  ilium  Thumbum  non  alium  quain  Hercu- 
lem  fuisse  satis  constat,"  yet  shall  I  venture  to  oppose  one  line 
of  Mr.  Midwinter  against  them  all  : 

In  Arthur's  court  Tom  Thumb  did  live. 
"  But  then,"  says  Dr.  B— y,  "  if  we  place  Tom  Thumb  in  the 
court  of  king  Arthur,  it  will  be  proper  to  place  that  court  out 
of  Britain,  where  no  giants  were  ever  heard  of."  Spenser,  in 
his  Fairy  Queen,  is  of  another  opinion,  where,  describing 
Albion,  he  says, 

Far  within  a  savage  nation  dwelt 

Of  hideous  giants. 
And  in  the  same  canto  : 

Then  Elfar,  with  two  brethren  giants  had. 

The  one  of  which  had  two  heads 

The  other  three. 
Risum  teneatis,  amici. 

'"To  whisper  in  books,"  say  sMr.D — s,"  is  arrant  nonsense." 
I  am  afraid  this  learned  man  does  not  sufticiently  understand 
the  extensive  me.auiug  of  the  word  whisper.  If  he  had 
rightly  understood  what  is  meant  by  the  "  senses  whisp'ritig 
the  soul ,"  in  the  Persian  Princess,  or  what  "  whisp'ring  like 
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Of  Gaffer  Thumb,  and  more  than  '  half  begot 
This  mighty  Tom. 

Nood.  — -Sure  he  was  sent  express 
From  Heaven  to  be  the  pillar  of  our  state. 
Though  small  his  body  be,  so  very  small 
A  chairman's  leg  is  more  than  twice  as  large, 
Yet  is  his  soul  like  any  mountain  big  ; 
And  as  a  mountain  once  brought  forth  a  mouse, 
"  So  doth  this  mouse  contain  a  mighty  mountain. 

Dood.  Mountain  indeed  !   So  terrible  his  name, 
*  The  giant  nurses  frighten  cliildren  with  it. 
And  cry  Tom  Thumb  is  come,  and  if  you  are 
Naughty,  will  surely  take  the  child  away. 

Nood.  But   hark !     *  these    trumpets    speak    the 
king's  approach. 

Dood.  He  comes  most  luckily  for  my  petition. 

\FloiirisJt. 

SCENE  II.— King,  Qu.,Griz.,  Nood.,  Dood.,  Food. 

King.  ®  Let  nothing  but  a  face  of  joy  appear  ; 
The  man  who  frowns  this  day  shall  lose  his  head. 
That  he  may  have  no  face  to  frown  withal. 
Smile  DoUalloUa — Ha  !  what  wrinkled  sorrow 
^  Hangs,  sits,  lies,  frowns  upon  thy  knitted  brow  1 
"Whence  flow  those  tears  fast  down  thy  blubber'd 

cheeks, 
Like  a  swoln  gutter,  gushing  through  the  streets  % 

Queen.  ^Excess  of  joy,  my  lord,  I  've  heard  folks 
Gives  tears  as  certain  as  excess  of  grief.  [say, 

King.  If  it  be  so,  let  all  men  cry  for  joy, 
®  Till  my  whole  court  be  drowned  with  their  tears  ; 
Nay,  till  they  overflow  my  utmost  land. 
And  leave  me  nothing  but  the  sea  to  rule. 

Dood.  My  liege,  I  a  jjetition  have  here  got. 

winds"  is  in  Aureugzebe,  or  like  thunder  in  another  author,  he 
would  have  understood  this.  Emmeline  in  Diydeu  sees  a 
voice,  but  she  was  born  blind,  which  is  an  excuse  Pauthea 
cannot  plead  in  Cyrus,  who  hears  a  sight  : 

Your  description  will  surpass 

AU  fiction,  painting,  or  dumb  show  of  horror. 
That  ever  ears  yet  heard,  or  eyes  beheld. 
When  Mr.  D — s  under^tands  these,  he  will  understand  whis- 
pering in  books. 

• — Some  ruffian  stept  into  his  father's  place. 

And  more  than  half  begot  him.  Mary  Q.  of  Scots. 

2 — For  Ulamar  seems  sent  express  from  Heaven, 

To  civilize  this  rugged  Indian  clime.        Lib.  Assektkd. 

s  "Omne  majus  continet  in  se  minus,  sed  minus  non  iu  se 

majus  continere  potest,"  says  Scaliger  in  Thumbo.     I  suppose 

he  would  have  cavilled  at  these  beautiful  lines  in  the  Earl  of 

Thy  most  inveterate  soul,  [Essex  : 

That  looks  through  the  foul  prison  of  thy  body. 
And  at  those  of  Drydcn  : 

The  palace  is  without  too  well  design'd  ; 

Conduct  me  in,  for  I  will  view  thy  miud.     Aurengzebe. 

*  Mr.  Banks  hath  copied  this  almost  verbatim  : 

It  was  enough  to  say,  hers  's  Essex  come. 

And  nurses  still'd  their  children  with  the  fright. 

E.  OF  Essex. 

*  The  trumpet  in  a  tragedy  is  generally  as  much  as  to  say 
Enter  king,  which  makes  Mr.  Banks,  in  one  of  his  plays,  call 
it  the  trumpet's  formal  sound. 

6  Phraortes,  in  the  Captives,  seems  to  have  been  ac(iuainted 
with  king  Artliur  : 

Proclaim  a  festival  for  seven  days'  space. 
Let  the  court  shine  in  all  its  pomp  and  lustre. 
Let  all  our  streets  resound  with  shouts  of  joy ; 
Let  music's  care-di>pelliug  voice  be  heard  ; 
The  sumptuous  banquet  and  the  flowing  goblet 
Shall  warm  the  cheek  and  fill  the  heart  with  gladness. 
Astarbe  shall  sit  mistress  of  the  feast. 
'  Repentance  frowns  on  tliy  contracted  brow.      Sophonisba. 
Hung  on  his  clouded  brow,  I  mark'd  despair.  Ibid. 

A  sullen  gloom 

Scowls  on  his  brow.  BusiRis. 

8  Pluto  is  of  this  opinion,  and  so  is  Mr.  Banks  : 
Behold  these  tears  sprung  from  fresh  paiu  and  joy. 

E.  OF  Esssx. 

*  These  iloods  are  very  frequent  in  the  tragic  authors  : 
Near  to  some  murmuring  brook  I  'U  lay  me  down, 
Whose  waters,  if  they  should  too  shallow  flow, 


King.  Petition  me  no  petitions,  sir,  (o-day  : 
Let  other  hours  be  set  apart  for  business. 
To-day  it  is  our  pleasure  to  be  '  drunk. 
And  this  our  queen  shall  be  as  drunk  as  we. 

Queen.   (Though  I  alreadya  half  seas  over  am) 
If  the  capacious  goblet  overflow 

"With  arrack  punch 'fore  George  !  I'll  see  it  out: 

Of  rum  and  brandy  I'll  not  taste  a  drop.        [a  quart, 

King.   Though  rack,   in  punch,  eight  shillings  be 
And  rum  and  brandy  be  no  more  than  six. 
Rather  than  quarrel  you  shall  have  your  will. 

[  Trv7npets. 
But,  ha !  the  warrior  comes — the  great  Tom  Thumb, 
The  little  hero,  giant-killing  boy, 
Preserver  of  my  kingdom,  is  arrived. 

SCENE  III.— Tom  Thumb  to  them,  with  Officers, 
Prisoners,  and  Attendants. 

King.  ^  Oh !  welcome  most,  most  welcome  to  my 
"What  gratitude  can  thank  away  the  debt  [arms. 

Your  valour  lays  upon  me  1 

Quee7i. ♦  Oh  !  ye  gods ! 


Thumb.  "When  I'm  not  thank'd  at  all,  I'm  thank'd 

enough. 
'  I  've  done  my  duty,  and  I  've  done  no  more. 

Quee7i.  "Was  ever  such  a  godlike  creature  seen  ? 

[Aside. 

King.   Thy  modesty's  a  "  candle  to  thy  merit, 
It  shines  itself,  and  shows  thy  merit  too. 
But  say,  my  boy,  where  didst  thou  leave  the  giants'! 

Thumb.  My  liege,  without  the  castle  gates  they 
The  castle  gates  too  low  for  their  admittance. [stand, 

King.  What  look  they  like"? 

Thumb.  Like  nothing  but  themselves. 

My  tears  shall  swell  them  up  till  I  will  drown.  Lee's  Soph. 
Pouring  forth  tears  at  such  a  lavish  rate, 
Tliat  were  the  world  on  fire  they  might  have  drown'd 
The  wrath  of  heaven,  and  quench'd  the  mighty  ruin. 

MiTHHIDATES. 

One  author  changes  the  waters  of  grief  to  those  of  joy  : 

Tliese  tears,  that  sprung  from  tides  of  grief. 

Are  now  augmented  to  a  flood  of  joy.     CvRus  the  Great. 
Another  : 

Turns  all  the  strcaips  of  heat,  and  makes  them  flow 

In  pity's  cliannel.  Roval  Villain. 

One  drowns  himself  : 

Pity  like  a  torrent  pours  me  down. 

Now  I  am  drowning  all  within  a  deluge.     Anna  BulleN. 
Cyrus  drowns  the  whole  world  : 

Our  swellini;  grief 

Shall  melt  into  a  deluge,  and  the  world 

Shall  drown  in  tears.  CvRus  the  Great. 

'  An  expression  vastly  beneath  the  dignity  of  tragedy,  says 

Mr.  D — s,  yet  we  find  the  word  lie  cavils  at  in  the  mouth  of 

Mithridates  less  properly  used,  and  aiiplied  to  a  more  terrible 

idea  : 

I  \vould  be  drunk  with  death.  Mithridates. 

The  author  of  the  new  Sophonisba  taketh  hold  of  this  mono- 
syllable, and  uses  it  pretty  much  to  the  same  purpose  : 

The  Carthaginian  sword  with  Roman  blood 

Was  drunk. 
I   would  ask   Mr.   D — s   which   gives  him  the  best  idea,  a 
drunken  king,  or  a  drunken  sword  ? 

Mr.  Tate  dresses  up  king  Arthur's  resolution  in  heroic : 

Merry,  my  lord,  o'  th'  captain's  humour  right, 

I  am  resolved  to  be  dead  drunk  to-niglit. 
Lee  also  uses  this  charming  word  : 

Love  's  the  drunkenness  of  the  mind.  Gloriana* 

2  Dryden  hath  borrowed  this,  and  applied  it  improperly  : 

I  'm  half  seas  o'er  in  death.  Cleom. 

3  This  figure  is  in  great  use  among  the  tragedians  : 

'Tis  therefore,  therefore  'tis.  Victim, 

I  long,  repent,  repent,  and  long  again.  Busiris. 

■*  A  tragical  exclamation. 

5  This  line  is  copied  verbatim  in  the  Captives. 

6  We  find  a  candlestick  for  this  candle  in  two  celebrated 
authors : — 

Each  star  withdraws 

His  golden  liead,  and  burns  within  the  socket.  Nero 

A  soul  grown  old  and  sunk  into  the  socket.         Sebastian. 
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Queen,     i  And  sure  thou  art  like  nothing  but  thy- 
self. [Aside, 

King.  Enough !  the  yast  idea  fills  my  soul. 
I  see  them — yes,  I  see  them  now  before  me : 
The  monstrous,  ugly,  barb'rous  sons  of  whores. 
But  ha!  what  form  majestic  strikes  our  eyes  t 
*  So  perfect,  that  it  seems  to  have  been  drawn 
By  all  the  gods  in  council :  so  fair  she  is, 
That  surely  at  her  birth  the  council  paused, 
And  tlien  at  length  cry'd  out,  This  is  a  woman ! 

Thumb.   Then  were  the  gods  mistaken — she  is  not 
A  woman,  but  a  giantess — - — whom  we, 
3  With  much  ado,  have  made  a  shift  to  hawl 
Within  the  towni  :*  for  she  is  by  a  foot 
Shorter  than  all  her  subject  giants  were. 

Glum.  We  yesterday  were  both  a  queen  and  wife, 
One  hundred  thousand  giants  own'd  our  sway. 
Twenty  whereof  were  married  to  ourself.         [bands 

Queen.  Oh  !  happy  state  of  giantism  where  hus- 
Like  mushrooms  grow,  whilst  hapless  we  are  forced 
To  be  content,  nay,  happy  thought,  with  one. 

Glum.  But  then  to  lose  them  all  in  one  black  day, 
That  the  same  sun  which,  rising,  saw  me  wife 
To  twenty  giants,  setting  should  behold 

Me  widow'd  of  them  all. *  My  worn-out   heart, 

That  ship,  leaks  fost,   and  the  great  heavy  lading, 
My  soul,  will  quickly  sink. 

Queen.  Madam,  belieye 

I  view  your  sorrows  with  a  woman's  eye  : 
But  learn  to  bear  them  with  what  strength  you  may. 
To-morrow  we  will  have  our  grenadiers 
Drawn  out  before  you,  and  you  then  shall  choose 
What  husbands  you  think  fit. 

Ghun.  ^  INIadam,  I  am 

Your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant. 

King.  Think,  mighty  princess,  think  this  court  your 
Nor  think  the  landlord  me,  this  house  my  inn  ;   [own, 
Call  for  whate  'er  you  will,  you  '11  nothing  pay. 
^  I  feel  a  sudden  pain  within  my  breast, 
Nor  know  I  whether  it  arise  from  love 
Or  only  the  wind-cholic.     Time  must  show. 

'  This  simile  occurs  very  frequently  among  the  dramatic 
vriters  of  both  kinds. 

*  Mr.  Lee  hath  stolen  this  thought  from  our  author : 

This  perfect  face,  drawn  by  the  gods  in  council, 
Which  they  were  long  in  making.     "         Luc.  JuN.  Brut. 

At  his  birth  the  lieavenly  council  jiaused, 

And  then  at  last  cry'd  out.  This  is  a  man  ! 
Diyden  hath  improved  tliis  hint  to  the  utmost  perfection  : 
So  perfect,  that  the  very  gods  who  form'd  you  wonder'd 
At  their  own  skill,  and  cry'd,  A  lucky  hit 
Has  mended  our  design  !     Their  envy  hinder'd. 
Or  you  had  been  immortal,  and  a  pattern, 
When  Heaven  would  work  for  ostentation  sake, 
To  copy  out  again.  All  for  Love. 

Banks  prefers  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  to  that  of  the  gods : 
A  pattern  for  the  gods  to  make  a  man  by. 
Or  Michael  Angelo  to  form  a  statue. 

3  It  is  impossible,  says  Mr.  W ,  sufficiently  to  admire 

this  natural  easy  line. 

■>  This  tragedy,  which  in  most  points  resembles  the  ancients, 
differs  from  them  in  this— that  it  assigns  the  same  honour  to 
lowncss  of  stature  which  tliey  did  to  height.  The  gods  and 
heroes  in  Homer  and  Virgil  are  continually  described  higher 
by  the  head  than  tlieir  followers,  the  contrary  of  which  is°ob- 
served  by  our  author.  In  short,  to  exceed  on  either  side  is 
equally  admirable  ;  and  a  man  of  three  foot  is  as  wonderful  a 
Bight  as  a  man  of  nine. 
^  My  blood  leaks  fast,  and  the  great  heavy  lading 

My  soul  will  quickly  sink.  Mithrid. 

My  soul  is  like  a  ship.  Injured  Love. 

»  This  well-bred  line   seems  to  be  copied  in  the   Persian 
Princess : — 

To  be  your  humblest  and  most  faithful  slave. 

.,  '  n'"*'^*"'^^'  °^  "'"  '''""  5'"*^  nie  in  mind  of  a  passage  in 
the  l.aptives,  where  the  noise  of  feet  is  mistalven  for  the  rust- 
ling ot leaves. 

Methinks  I  hear 

The  sound  of  feet ; 

No ;  'twas  the  wind  that  shook  yon  cypress  boughs. 


Oh  Thumb !  what  do  we  to  thy  valour  owe ! 
Ask  some  reward,  great  as  we  can  bestow. 
Thumb.   '  I  ask  not  kingdoms,  I  can  conquer  those  ; 

1  ask  not  money,  money  I  've  enough  ; 

For  what  I've  done,  and  what  I  mean  to  do, 
For  giants  slain,  and  giants  yet  unborn, 

Which  I  will  slay if  this  be  call'd  a  debt, 

Take  my  receipt  in  full :  I  ask  but  this, — 

2  To  sun  myself  in  Huncamunca's  eyes. 

King.  Prodigious  bold  request,      i  r  a   •  7 

Queen. ■'  Be  still,  my  soul,     j  [^Sfcfe. 

Thumb.  *  My  heart  is  at  the  threshold  of  your  mouth, 

And  waits  its  answer  there. Oh!  do  not  frown. 

I've  try'd  to  reason's  tune  to  tune  my  soul, 
But  love  did  overwind  and  crack  the  string. 
Though  Jove  in  thunder  had  cry'd  out,  you  shan't, 

I  should  have  loved  her  still for  oh,  strange  fate! 

Then  when  I  loved  her  least  I  loved  her  most ! 

King.  It  is  resolv'd — the  princess  is  your  own. 

Thumb.  Oh  !  ^  happy,  happy,  happy, happy  Thumb! 

Queen.  Consider,  sir;  reward  your  soldier's  merit, 
But  give  not  Huncamunea  to  Tom  Thumb,     [realm 

King.  Tom  Thumb !  Odzooks !  my  wide-extended 
Knows  not  a  name  so  glorious  as  Tom  Thumb. 
Let  ^Macedonia  Alexander  boast, 
Let  Rome  her  Caisars  and  her  Scipios  show, 
Her  Messieurs  France,  let  Holland  boast  Mynheers 
Ireland  her  O's,  her  Macs  let  Scotland  boast, 
Let  England  boast  no  other  than  Tom  Thumb. 

Queen.   Though  greater  yet  his  boasted  merit  was, 
He  shall  not  have  my  daughter,  that  is  pos'. 

King.  Ha !  sayst  thou,  DoUalloUa '? 

Queen.  I  say  he  shan't. 

King.  *  Then  by  our  royal  self  we  swear  you  lie. 

Queen.  '  Who  but  a  dog,  who  but  a  dog 
Would  use  me  as  thou  dost  ?     Me,  who  have  lain 
>*  These  twenty  years  so  loving  by  thy  side ! 
But  I  will  be  revenged.     I'll  hang  myself. 
Then  tremble  all  who  did  this  match  persuade, 
9  For,  riding  on  a  cat,  from  high  I'll  fall. 
And  squirt  down  royal  vengeance  on  you  all. 

Food-   '"  Her  majesty  the  queen  is  in  a  passion. 

King.    UBe  she,  or  be  she  not,  I'll  to  the  girl 
And  pave  thy  way,  oh  Thumb— Now  by  owself, 

'  Mr.  Dryden  seems  to  have  had  this  passage  in  his  eye  in 
the.  first  page  of  Love  Triumphant. 

^  Don  Carlos,  in  the  Revenge,  suns  himself  in  the  charms  of 
his  mistress : 

While  in  the  lustre  of  her  charms  I  lay. 
^  A  tragical  phrase  much  in  use. 

*  This  speech  hath  been  taken  to  pieces  by  several  tragical 
authors,  who  seem  to  have  riUed  it,  and  share  its  beauties 
among  them. 

My  soul  waits  at  the  portal  of  thy  breast, 

To  ravish  from  thy  lips  the  welcome  news.  Anna  Bui.len. 

My  soul  stauds  list'ning  at  my  ears.        Cyrus  the  Great 

Love  to  his  tune  my  jarring  heart  would  bring. 

But  reason  overwinds,  and  cracks  the  string.    D.  of  Guise. 

1  should  have  loved. 

Though  Jove,  in  muttering  thunder,  had  forbid  it. 

New  Sophonisba 
And  when  it  {niy  heart)  wild  resolves  to  love  no  more. 
Then  is  the  triumph  of  excessive  love.  Ibid. 

6   Massiuissa  is  one-fourth  less  liajipy  than  Tom  Thumb. 

Oh!  happy,  happy,  happy!  Ibid. 

'   No  by  myself.  Anna  Bullen. 

' Who  caused 

This  dreadful  revolution  in  my  fate. 

Ulamar.     Who  but  a  dog — who  but  a  dog  ?     Liberty  As. 

8 A  bride, 

WIio  twenty  years  lay  loving  by  your  side.  Banks. 

°  For,  borne  upon  a  cloud,  from  high  I  '11  fall. 

And  rain  down  royal  vengeance  on  you  all.  Ai.b.  Qt'eens. 
' "  An  information  very  like  this  we  have  in  the  tragedy  of 
Love,  where,  Cyrus  having  stormed  in  the  most  violent  man- 
ner, Cyaxares  observes  very  calmly. 

Why,  nephew  Cyrus,  you  are  moved. 
' '   "Tis  in  your  choice. 

Love  me,  or  love  me  not.  Conquest  or  Granada 
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We  were  indeed  a  pretty  king  of  clouts 

To  truckle  to  her  will For  when  by  force 

Or  art  the  wife  her  husband  over-reaches, 

Give  him  the  petticoat,  and  her  the  breeches,  [mine  ! 

Thumb.   1  Whisper  ye  winds,  that  Huncamunca's 
Echoes  repeat,  that  Huncamunca's  mine  ! 
The  dreadful  bus'ness  of  the  war  is  o'er, 
And  beauty,  heav'nly  beauty  !  crowns  my  toils ! 
I  've  throAvn  the  bloody  garment  now  aside 
And  hymeneal  sweets  invite  my  bride. 

So  when  some  chimney-sweeper  all  the  day 
Hath  through  dark  paths  pursued  the  sooty  way. 
At  night  to  wash  his  hands  and  face  he  Hies, 
And  in  his  t'other  shirt  with  his  Brickdusta  lies. 
SCENE  IV. 

Grizzle  (solus.)  2   Where  art  thou,  Grizzle  1  where 
are  now  thy  glories "? 
Where  are  the  drums  that  waken  thee  to  honour '? 
Greatness  is  a  laced  coat  from  Monmouth-street, 
Which  fortune  lends  us  for  a  day  to  wear. 
To-morrow  puts  it  on  another's  back. 
The  spiteful  sun  but  yesterday  survey'd 
His  rival  high  as  Saint  Paul's  cupola  ; 
Now  may  he  see  me  as  Fleet-ditch  laid  low. 
SCENE  v.— Queen,  Grizzle. 

Queen.  ■'  Teach  me  to  scold,  prodigious-minded 
Mountain  of  treason,  ugly  as  the  devil,         [Grizzle. 
Teach  this  confounded  Iiateful  mouth  of  mine 
To  spout  forth  words  malicious  as  thyself. 
Words  which  might  shame  all  Billingsgate  to  speak. 

Ch-iz.  Far  be  it  from  my  pride  to  think  my  tongue 
Your  royal  lips  can  in  that  art  instruct. 
Wherein  you  so  excel.     But  may  I  ask. 
Without  offence,  wherefore  my  queen  would  scold  1 

Queen.    Wherefore  1     Oh!     blood    and    thunder! 
han't  you  heard 
(What  ev'ry  corner  of  the  court  resounds) 
That  little  Thumb  will  be  a  great  man  made  1 

Chiz.  I  heard  it,  I  confess — for  who,  alas ! 
*  Can  always  stop  his  ears  % — But  would  my  teeth, 
By  grinding  knives,  had  first  been  set  on  edge  ! 

Queeti.  Would  I  had  heard,  at  the  still  noon  of 
The  hallalloo  of  fire  in  every  street !  [night, 

Odsbobs !  I  have  a  mind  to  hang  myself. 
To  think  I  should  a  grandmother  be  made 
By  such  a  rascal! — Sure  the  king  forgets 
When  in  a  pudding,  by  his  mother  put, 
The  bastard,  by  a  tinker,  on  a  stile 
Was  dropp'd. — O,  good  lord  Grizzle  !  can  I  bear 
To  see  him  from  a  pudding  mount  the  throne '? 
Or  can.  Oh  can,   my  Huncamunca  bear 
To  take  a  pudding's  offspring  to  her  arms  ? 

Griz.  Oh  horror!  horror!  horror!  cease,  ray  queen. 
5  Thy  voice,  like   twenty  screech-owls,  wracks  my 

brain. 

Queen.  Then  rouse  thy  spirit — we  may  yet  prevent 
This  hated  match. 

Griz.  We  will  0  ;  nor  fate  itself,        [cause  it. 

Should   it   conspire   with    Thomas   Thumb,  should 

1  There  is  not  one  beauty  in  this  charming  speech  but  what 
hath  been  borrow' d  by  almost  every  tragic  writer. 

2  Mr.  Banks  has  (I  wish  I  cnuld  not  say  too  ser\'ilely)  imi- 
tated this  of  Grizzle  in  his  earl  of  Essex : 

Where  art  thou,  Essex.  &c. 

3  The  countess  of  Nottingham,  in  the  earl  of  Essex,  is  appa- 
rently acquainted  with  DoUalloUa. 

*  Grizzle  was  not  probably  possessed  of  that  glue  of  which 
Mr.  Banks  speaks  in  his  Cyrus. 

I  '11  glue  my  ears  to  every  word. 

5  Screech-owls,  dark  ravens,  and  amphibious  monsters. 
Are  screaming  in  that  voice.  Mary  Q.  of  Scots. 

6  The  reader  may  see  all  the  beauties  of  this  speech  in  a  late 
ode,  called  the  Naval  Lyric  k. 


I  '11  swim  through  seas  ;  I  '11  ride  upon  the  clouds  ; 

I  '11  dig  the  earth  ;   I  '11  blow  out  every  fire  ; 

I  '11  rave  ;  I  '11  rant ;  I  '11  rise  ;  I  '11  rush  ;  I  '11  roar  ; 

Fierce  as  the  man  whom  '  smiling  dolphins  bore 

From  the  prosaic  to  poetic  shore. 

I  '11  tear  the  scoundrel  into  twenty  pieces.  [not ; 

Queen.  Oh,  no  !  prevent  the  match,  but  hurt  him 
For,  though  I  would  not  have  him  have  my  daughter, 
Yet  can  we  kill  the  man  that  kill'd  the  giants "? 

Griz.  I  tell  you,  madam,  it  was  all  a  trick  ; 
He  made  the  giants  first,  and  then  he  kill'd  them  ; 
As  fox-hunters  bring  foxes  to  the  wood, 
And  then  with  hounds  they  drive  them  out  again. 

Queen.  How !  have   you   seen   no   giants '!     Are 
there  not 
Now,  in  the  yard,  ten  thousand  proper  giants'? 

Griz.  ^  Indeed  I  cannot  positively  tell. 
But  firmly  do  believe  there  is  not  one.  [away  ; 

Queen.  Hence!  from  my  sight!  tliou  traitor,  hie 
By  all  my  stars  !  thou  enviest  Tom  Thumb. 

Go,  sirrah!  go,  ^  hie  away!  hie! thou  art 

A  setting-dog  :  be  gone. 

Griz.  Madam,  I  go.  [raised. 

Tom    Thumb    shall   feel   the   vengeance    you   have 
So,  when  two  dogs  are  fighting  in  the  streets, 
Witli  a  third  dog  one  of  the  two  dogs  meets, 
With  angry  teeth  he  bites  him  to  the  bone. 
And  this  dog  smarts  for  what  that  dog  has  done. 
SCENE  VI. 

Queeti  (sola).  And  whither  shall  I  go"? — Alack  a 
day ! 
I  love  Tom  Thumb — but  must  not  tell  him  so  ; 
For  what 's  a  woman  when  her  virtue  's  gone '? 
A  coat  without  its  lace  ;  wig  out  of  buckle  ; 

A  stocking  with  a  hole  in't 1  can't  live 

Without  my  virtue,  or  without  Tom  Thumb. 
*  Then  let  me  weigh  them  in  two  equal  scales  ; 
In  this  scale  put  my  virtue,  that  Tom  Thumb. 
Alas  !  Tom  Thumb  is  heavier  than  my  virtue. 
But  hold ! — perhaps  I  may  be  left  a  widow  : 
This  match  prevented,  then  Tom  Thumb  is  mine  : 
In  that  dear  hope  I  will  forget  my  pain. 

So,  when  some  wench  to  Tothill  Bridewell 's  sent, 
With  beating  hemp  and  flogging  she 's  content ; 
She  hopes  in  time  to  ease  Iier  present  pain. 
At  length  is  free,  and  walks  the  streets  again. 

'  This  epithet  to  a  dolphin  doth  not  give  one  so  clear  an 
idea  as  were  to  be  wished  ;  a  smiling  fish  seeming  a  little 
more  difficult  to  be  imagined  than  a  Hying  fish.  Mr.  Dryden 
is  of  opinion  that  smiling  is  the  property  of  reason,  and  that 
no  irrational  creature  can  smile  : 

Smilci  not  allow'd  to  beasts  from  reason  move. 

State  of  Innocence. 

3  These  lines  are  written  in  the  same  l^ey  with  those  in  the 
earl  of  Essex  : 

Why,  say"st  thou   so?  I  love  thee  well,  indeed 
I  do,  and  thou  sha.t  find  by  this  'tis  true. 
Or  with  this  in  Cyrus  : 

The  most  heroic  mind  that  ever  was. 
And  ^v^th  above  half  of  the  modem  tragedies. 

3  Aristotle,  in  that  excellent  work  of  his  which  is  very 
justly  styled  his  master- piece',  earne>tly  recommends  using  tlio 
terms  of  art,  however  coarse  or  even  inaecent  they  may  be. 
Mr.  "Tate  is  of  the  same  opinion. 

Bru.  Do  not,  like  young  liawks,  fetch  a  course  about: 
Your  game  flies  fair. 

Fba.  Do  not  fear  it. 

He  answers  you  in  your  hawking  phrase.  In.  I.ove. 

I  think  tliese  two  great  authorities  are  suflicient  to  justify  Dol- 
lalloUa  in  the  use  of  the  phrase,  '  Hie  away,  hie  1  when  m 
the  same  line  she  says  she  is  speaking  to  a  selting-dog  ^ 

1  We  meet  with  such  another  pair  of  scales  in  Dryden  s 
king  Arthur: 

Arthur  and  Oswald,  and  their  dilTerent  fates. 
Are  wei"hing  now  within  the  scales  ol  heaven. 
Also  iu  Sebastian: 

This  hour  my  lot  is  weighing  in  the  scales. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF 


ACT  II.     Scene  I.— The  street.— Ba.\\m,  Follower. 

Bail.   Come  on,  my  trusty  fellow,  come  on ; 
This  day  discharge  thy  duty,  and  at  night 
A  double  mug  of  beer,  and  beer  shall  glad  thee. 
Stand  here  by  me,  this  way  must  Noodle  pass. 

Fol.  No  more,  no  more,  oh  Bailiff  !  every  word 
Inspires  my  soul  with  virtue.      Oh  '   I  long 
To  meet  the  enemy  in  the  street — and  nab  him  : 
To  lay  arresting  hands  upon  his  back. 
And  drag  him  trembling  to  the  sponging-house. 

Bail.  There  when  I  have  him,  I  will  sponge  upon 
him. 
Oh  !  glorious  thought  1  by  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
I  will  enjoy  it,  though  it  be  in  thought! 
Yes,  yes,  my  follower,  I  will  enjoy  it. 

Fol.  Enjoy  it  then  some  otlier  time,  for  now 
Our  prey  approaches. 

Bail.  Let  us  retire. 

SCENE  II.  To.M  Thumb,  Noodle,  Bailiff,  Follower. 

Thumb.  Trust  me,   my  Noodle,  I  am  wondrous 
For,  though  I  love  the  gentle  Huncamunca,     [sick  ; 
Yet  at  the  thought  of  marriage  I  grow  pale  : 
For,  oh  ! — ^  but  swear  thou  'It  keep  it  ever  secret, 
I  will  unfold  a  tale  will  make  thee  stare. 

Nood.   I  swear  by  lovely  Huncamunca's  charms. 
Thumb.   Then    know — ^  my   grandmamma  hath 
Tom  Thumb,  beware  of  marriage.  [often  said, 

Nood.  Sir,  I  blush 

To  think  a  warrior,  great  in  arms  as  you, 
Should  be  afl'righted  by  his  grandmamma. 
Can  an  old  woman's  empty  dreams  deter 
The  blooming  hero  from  the  virgin's  arms'? 
Think  of  the  joy  that  will  your  soul  alarm, 
When  in  her  fond  embraces  clasp'd  you  lie. 
While  on  her  panting  breast,  dissolved  in  bliss, 
You  pour  out  all  Tom  Thumb  in  every  kiss,    [soul ; 
Thumb.  Oh !    Noodle,   thou  hast   fii-ed  my  eager 
Spite  of  my  grandmother  she  shall  be  mine  ; 
I  '11  hug,  caress,  I  '11  eat  her  up  with  love  : 
Whole  days,  and  nights,  and  years  shall  be  too  short 
For  our  enjoyment;  every  sun  shall  rise 
^  Blushing  to  see  us  in  our  bed  together. 

Nood.  Oh,  sir !  this  purpose  of  your  soul  pursue. 

Bail.  Oh  !  sir  !  I  have  an  action  against  you. 

Nood.  At  whose  suit  is  it? 

Bail.  At  your  tailor's,  sir. 
Your  tailor  put  this  warrant  in  my  hands, 
And  I  arrest  you,  sir,  at  his  commands.  [face  ! 

Thumb.  Ha !  dogs  !  Arrest  my  friend  before  my 
Think  you  Tom  Thumb  will  suffer  this  disgrace  "? 

1  Mr.  Rowe  is  generally  imagined  to  have  taken  some  hints 
from  this  scene  iu  his  cliaracter  of  Bajazet ;  but  as  he,  of  all 
the  tragic  writers,  bears  the  lea,t  resemblance  to  our  author  in 
his  diction,  I  am  unwilling  to  imagine  he  would  condescend  to 
copy  him  in  this  particular. 

2  Tills  method  of  surprising  an  audience,  by  raisin"  their 
expectation  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  then  baulking  il  hath 
been  practised  with  great  success  by  most  of  our  tracic  il 
authors.  ° 

3  Almeyda,  in  Sebastian,  is  in  the  same  distress : 
Sometimes  methinks  I  hear  tlie  groan  of  ghosts. 
Thin  hollow  sounds  and  lamentable  screams  ; 
Tlien,  like  a  dying  echo  from  afar. 

My  mother's  voice  that  cries.  Wed  not,  Almeyda  ; 
Foiewarn'd,  Almeyda,  marriage  is  thy  crime. 
<  "As  very  well  he  may,  if  he  hath  any  modesty  in  him  " 
says  Mr.  D— s.  The  author  of  Busiris  is  extremely  zealous  to 
prevent  the  sun's  blushing  at  any  indecent  object;  and  there- 
r^ure  on  all  such  occasions  he  addresses  himself  to  the  sun,  and 
desires  him  to  keep  out  of  the  way. 

Rise  never  more,  O  sun  1  let  night  prevail, 
eternal  darkness  close  the  world's  wide  tcene.        Busiris. 
Sun,  hide  thy  face,  and  put  the  world  in  mourning.    Ibid' 
Mr.  Banks  makes  the  sun  perform  the  office  of    Hvmen' 
and  t  lerefore  not  hkely  to  be  disgusted  at  such  a  si-ht  • 
The  sun  sets  forth  like  a  gay  brideman  with  you. 

Mary  Q.  of  Scots. 


But  let  vain  cowards  threaten  by  their  word, 
Tom  Thumbs  hall  show  his  anger  by  his  sword. 

[Kills  Bailiff  and  Follower. 
Bail.  Oh,   I  am  slain ! 
Fol.  I  am  murdered  also, 

And  to  the  shades,  the  dismal  shades  below, 
My  bailiff's  faitliful  follower  I  go. 

Nood.  1   Go  then  to  hell,  like  rascals  as  you  are, 
And  give  our  service  to  the  bailiffs  there. 

Thumb.  Thus  perish  all  the  bailiffs  in  the  land. 
Till  debtors  at  noon-day  shall  walk  the  streets. 
And  no  one  fear  a  bailiff  or  his  writ. 
SCENE  III. —  21ie  Princess  Huncamunca's  Apart- 
ment.— Huncamunca,    Cleora,  Mustacha. 
Himc.  ^  Give  me  some  music — see  that  it  be  sad. 
CLEORA  sings. 
Cupid,  ease  a  love-sick  maid. 
Bring  thy  quiver  to  her  aid  ; 
■With  equal  ardour  wound  the  swai 
Beauty  should  never  sigh  in  vain. 
Let  him  feel  the  pleasing  smart. 
Drive  the  arrow  through  his  heart  : 
When  one  you  w  ound,  you  then  destroy  ; 
When  both  you  kill,  you  kill  with  joy. 

Hunc.  ^   O  Tom  Thumb !  Tom  Thumb !   where- 
fore art  thou  Tom  Thumb  ? 
Why  hadst  thou  not  been  born  of  royal  racel 
AVhy  had  not  mighty  Bantam  been  thy  father? 
Or  else  the  king  of  Brentford,  Old  or  Newl 

Must.  I  am  surprised  that  your  highness  can  give 
yourself  a  moment's  uneasiness  about  that  little  in- 
significant fellow,    *  Tom   Thumb    the  Great — one 
properer  for  a  plaything  than  a  husband.     Were  he 
my  husband  his  horns  should  be  as  long  as  his  body. 
If  you  had  fiillen  in  love  with  a  grenadier,  I  should 
not  have  wondered  at  it.      If  yota  had  fallen  in  love 
with  something  ;  but  to  fall  in  love  with  nothing ! 
Hunc.  Cease,  my  Mustacha,  on  thy  duty  cease. 
The  zephyr,  when  in  flowery  vales  it  plays. 
Is  not  so  soft,  so  sweet  as  Thummy's  breath. 
The  dove  is  not  so  gentle  to  its  mate. 

Must.  The  dove  is  every  bit  as  proper  for  a  hus- 
band.— Alas  !  Madam,  there  's  not  a  beau  about  the 
court  looks  so  little  like  a  man.  He  is  a  perfect 
butterfly,  a  thing  without  substance,  and  almost 
without  shadow  too. 

Hunc.  This  rudeness  is  unseasonable  :  desist ; 
Or  I  shall  think  this  railing  comes  from  love. 
Tom  Thumb's  a  creature  of  that  charming  form, 
That  no  one  can  abuse,  unless  they  love  him. 
Must.   Madam,  the  king. 

SCENE  IV.— King,  Huncamunca. 
King.  Let  all  but  Huncamunca  leave  the  room. 
[^Exeunt  Cleora  and  Mustacha. 
Daughter,  I  have  observed  of  late  some  grief 
Unusual  in  your  countenance  :  your  eyes 
^  That,  like  two  open  windows,  used  to  show 
'  Neurmahal  sends  the  same  message  to  heaven  ; 
For  I  would  have  you.  when  you  upwards  mo^■e, 
Speak  kindly  of  us  to  our  friends  above.       Aurenozebe. 
We  find  another  to  hell,  in  the  Persian  Princess 
Villain,  get  llice  down 

To  hell,  and  tell  them  that  the  fray's  begun. 
2  Anthony  gives  the  same  command  in  the  same  words. 

*  Oh  !  Marius,  Manus,  wherefore  art  thou  Marius  ? 

Otway's  Marius, 

*  Nothing  is  more  common  than  these  seeming  contradic- 
tions ;   such  as. 

Haughty  weakness.  Victim. 

Great  small  world.  Noah's  Flood. 

*  Lee  hath  improved  this  metaphor  : 

Dost  thou  not  view  joy  peeping  from  my  eyes. 
The  casements  open'd  wide  to  gaze  on  thee  "■ 

So  Rome's  glad  citizens  to  windows  rise. 

When  they  some  young  triumpher  fain  would  see. 

Gi,oRiArA. 
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The  lovely  beauty  of  the  rooms  within,  [caused 

Have  now  two  blinds  before  them.     What  is  the 
Say,  have  you  not  enough  of  meat  and  drink  1 
We  've  given  strict  orders  not  to  have  you  stinted. 

Hunc.  Alas  !  my  lord,  I  value  not  myself 
That  once  I  eat  two  fowls  and  half  a  pig; 
1  Small  is  that  praise !  but  oh  !  a  maid  may  want 
What  she  neither  can  eat  nor  drink. 

King.  AVhat'sthaf? 

Hunc,  O  *  spare  my  blushes  ;  but  I  mean  a  hus- 

King.  If  that  be  all,  I  have  provided  one,     [band. 
A  husband  great  in  arms,  whose  warlike  sword 
Streams  with  the  yellow  blood  of  slaughter'd  giants, 
Whose  name  in  Terra  Incognita  is  known. 
Whose  valour,  wisdom,  virtue  make  a  noise 
Great  as  the  kettle-drums  of  twenty  armies. 

Hunc.  Whom  does  my  royal  father  mean  1 

King.  Tom  Thumb. 

Hunc.  Is  it  possible  % 

King.  Ha !  the  window-blinds  are  gone  ; 

3  A  country-dance  of  joy  is  in  your  face. 
Your  eyes  spit  fire,  your  cheeks  grow  red  as  beef. 

Hunc.  O,  there's  a  magic-music  in  that  sound. 
Enough  to  turn  me  into  beef  indeed ! 
Yes,  I  will  own,  since  licensed  by  your  word, 
I  '11  own  Tom  Thumb  the  cause  of  all  my  grief. 
For  him  I've   sigh'd,  I've  wept,  I've  gnaw'd  my 
sheets.  [more. 

King.  Oh!  thou  shalt  gnaw  thy  tender  sheets  no 
A  husband  thou  shalt  have  to  mumble  now.        [tell 

Hunc.  Oh '.  happy  sound  !  henceforth   let  no  one 
That  Huiicamunca  shall  lead  apes  in  hell. 
Oh !  I  am  overjoy'd  1 

King.  I  see  thou  art.  [brows ; 

*  Joy  lightens  in  thy  eyes,  and  thunders  from   thy 
Transports,  like  lightning,  dart  along  thy  soul, 
As  small-shot  through  a  hedge. 

Hunc.  Oh  !  say  not  small. 

King.  This  happy  news  shall  on  our  tongue  ride 
Ourself  we  bear  the  happy  news  to  Thumb.      [post. 
Yet  think  not,  daughter,  that  your  powerful  charms 
Must  still  detain  the  hero  from  his  arms  ; 
Various  his  duty,  various  his  delight ; 
Now  in  his  turn  to  kiss,  and  now  to  fight, 

*  Almahide  hath  the  same  contempt  for  these  appetites  : 
To  eat  and  drink  can  no  perfection  be. 

Conquest  of  Granada. 
The  earl  of  Essex  is  of  a  different  opinion,  and  seems  to 
place  the  chief  happiness  of  a  general  therein  : 
Were  bat  commanders  half  so  well  rewarded. 
Then  they  might  eat.  Banks's  Earl  of  Essex. 

But,  if  we  may  believe  one  who  knows  more  than  either,  the 
devil  himself,  we  shall  find  eating  to  be  an  affair  of  more 
moment  than  is  generally  imagined  : 

ods  are  immortal  only  by  their  food. 

Lucifer,  in  the  State  of  Innocence. 
2  "  This  expression  is  enough  of  itself,"  says  Mr.  D.,  "  ut- 
terly to  destroy  the  character  of  Huncamunca  !"     Yet  we  find 
a  woman  of  no  abandoned  character  in  Dryden  adventuring 
farther,  and  thus  exoasing  herself : 

To  speak  our  wishes  first,  forbid  it  pride. 
Forbid  it  modesty  ;  true,  they  forbid  it. 
But  Nature  does  not.     Wheii  we  are  atliirst. 
Or  hungry,  will  imperious  Nature  stay. 
Nor  eat,  nor  drink,  before  'tis  bid  fall'on  ?        Cleomenes. 
Cassandra  speaks  before  she  is  asked  :     Huncamunca  after- 
wards.    Cassandra  speaks   her  wishes  to  her  lover:  Hunca- 
munca only  to  her  father. 

^  Her  eyes  resistless  magic  bear  ; 

Angels,  I  see,  and  gods,  are  dancing  there. 

Lee's  Sophonisba. 

*  Mr.  Dennis,  in  that  excellent  tragedy  called  Liberty  As- 
sei-ted,  which  is  thought  to  have  given  so  great  a  stroke  to  the 
late  French^king,  hath  frequent  imitations  of  this  beautiful 
speech  of  king  Arthur  : 

Conquest  light' ning  in  his  eyes,  and  thund'ring  in  Ids  arm. 

Joy  lighten'd  in  her  eyes. 

Joys  like  light'ning  dart  along  my  soul. 


And  now  to  kiss  again.     So,  mighty  i  Jove, 
When  with  excessive  thund'ring  tired  above. 
Comes  down  to  earth,  and  takes  a  bit — and  then 
Flies  to  his  trade  of  thund'ring  back  again. 

SCENE  V. — Grizzle,  Huncamukca. 

^  Griz.  Oh '.   Huncamunca,  Huncamunca,  oh  ! 
Thy  pouting  breasts,  like  kettle-drums  of  brass, 
Beat  everlasting  loud  alarms  of  joy  ; 
As  bright  as  brass  they  are,  and  oh,  as  hard. 
Oh!  Huncamunca,  Huncamunca,  oh  I 

Hunc.  Ha !  dost  thou  know  me,  princess  as  I  am, 
^  That  thus  of  me  you  dare  to  make  your  game  % 

Griz.   Oh!  Huncamunca,  well  I  know  that  you 
A  princess  are,  and  a  king's  daughter,  too ; 
But  love  no  meanness  scorns,  no  grandeur  fears  ;^ 
Love  often  lords  into  the  cellar  bears,  I 

And  bids  the  sturdy  porter  come  up  stairs.  I 

For  what's  too  high  for  love,  or  what's  too  low  ■? 
Oh  !  Huncamunca,  Huncamunca,  oh ! 

Himc.  But,  granting  all  you  say  of  love  were  true, 
My  love,  alas  1  is  to  another  due. 
In  vain  to  me  a  suitoring  you  come. 
For  I  'm  already  promised  to  Tom  Thumb. 

Griz.  And  can  my  princess  such  a  durgen  wed  1 
One  fitter  for  your  pocket  than  your  bed  ! 
Advised  by  me,  the  worthless  baby  shun, 
Or  you  will  ne'er  be  brought  to  bed  of  one. 
Oh  take  me  to  thy  arms,  and  never  flinch. 
Who  am  a  man,  by  Jupiter!  every  inch. 
*  Then,  while  in  joys  together  lost  we  lie, 
I'll  press  thy  soul  while  gods  stand  wishing  by 

Hunc.  If,  sir,  what  you  insinuate  you  prove, 
All  obstacles  of  promise  you  remove  ; 
For  all  engagements  to  a  man  must  fall. 
Whene'er  that  man  is  proved  no  man  at  all.      [miss, 

Grit.  Oh!  let  him  seek  some  dwarf,   some  fairy 
Where  no  joint-stool  must  lift  him  to  the  kiss  I 
But,  by  the  stars  and  glory  !  you  appear 
Much  fitter  for  a  Prussian  grenadier  ; 
One  globe  alone  on  Atlas'  shoulders  rests. 
Two  globes  are  less  than  Huncamunca's  breasts  ; 
The  milky  way  is  not  so  white,  that 's  flat. 
And  sure  thy  breasts  are  full  as  large  as  that. 

Hunc.  Oh,  sir,  so   strong   your  eloquence  I  find. 
It  is  impossible  to  be  unkind.  [^  sound 

Griz.  Ah !  speak   that   o'er   again,    and    let    the 
From  one  pole  to  another  pole  rebound  ; 
The  earth  and  sky  each  be  a  battledore. 
And  keep  the  sound,  that  shuttlecock,  up  an  hour  : 
To  Doctors  Commons  for  a  licence  I 
Swift  as  an  arrow  from  a  bow  will  fly. 

Hunc.  Oh,  no  !  lest  some  disaster  we  should  meet, 
'Twere  better  to  be  married  at  the  Fleet. 

Griz.  Forbid  it,  all  ye  powers,  a  princess  should 

1  Jove,  with  excessi\e  thund'ring  tired  above. 
Comes  down  for  ease,  enjoys  a  nymph,  and  then 
Mounts  dreadful,  and  to  thund'ring  goes  again.  Gloriana 

2  This  beautiful  line,  wliicli  ouglit,    says  Mr.  W — ,  to  be 
written  in  gold,  is  imitated  in  the  New  Soplionisba : 

Oh  1  Sophonisba  ;  Sophonisba,  oh  ! 

Oh  !  Narva  ;  Narva,  oh  I 
The  author  of  a  song  called  Duke  upon  Duke  liath  improved  it : 

Alas  !  0  Nick  !  O  Nick,  alas  I 
Where,  by  the  lielp  of  a  little  false  spelling,  you  have  twj 
meanings  iu  tlie  repeated  words. 

3  Edith,  in  the  Bloody  Brother,  s]:eaks  to  her  lover  in  the 
same  familiar  language : 

Your  grace  is  full  of  game. 

*  Traverse  the  glitt'ring  chambers  of  the  sky. 
Borne  on  a  cloud  in  view  of  fate  I'll  lie, 

And  press  her  soul  while  gods  stand  wishing  by. 

Hannibal. 

*  Let  the  four  winds  from  distant  corners  meet. 
And  on  their  wings  first  bear  it  into  France ; 
Then  back  again  to  Edina's  proud  walls. 
Till  victim  to  the  souud  th'  aspiring  city  falls. 

Albiun  Queens 
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By  that  vile  place  contaminate  her  blood  ; 
My  quick  return  shall  to  my  charmer  prove 
I  travel  on  the  '  post-horses  of  love. 

Hunc.  Those  post-horses  to  me  will  seem  too  slow 
Though  they  should  tly  swift  as  the  gods,  when  they 
Ride  on  behind  that  post-boy,  Opportunity. 
SCENE  YI.— Tom  Thumb,  Huncamunca. 

Thumb.  Where  is  my  princess  1  where 's  my  Hun- 
camunca ■] 
Where  are  those  eyes,  those  cardmatches  of  love, 
That  ^  light  up  all  with  love  my  waxen  soul "? 
Where  is  that  face  which  ai-tful  nature  made 
'■'  In  the  same  moulds  where  Venus'  self  was  cast"? 

Hunc.  *  Oh!  Avhat  is  music  to  the  ear  that's  deaf, 
Or  a  goose-pie  to  him  that  has  no  tasted 
AVhat  are  these  praises  now  to  me,  since  I 
Am  promised  to  another  1 

Thumb.  Ha!  promised  1 

Hunc.  Too  sure  ;  'tis  written  in  the  book  of  fate. 

Thumb.  ^  Then  I  will  tear  away  the  leaf 
Wherein  it's  writ ;  or,  if  fate  won't  allow 
So  large  a  gap  within  its  journal-book, 
I'll  blot  it  out  at  least. 
SCENE  VII.— Glumdalca,  Tom  Thumb,  Hunc. 
Glum.  "  I  need  not  ask  if  you  are  Huncamunca, 

1  I  do  not  remember  any  metaphors  so  frequent  in  the 
tragic  poets  as  those  borrowed  from  riding  post 

The  gods  and  opportunity  ride  post.  Hannibal. 

Let 's  rush  together, 

For  death  rides  post :  Duke  of  Guise. 

Destruction  gallops  to  thy  murder  post.  Gloriana. 

2  This  image,  too,  very  often  occurs : 
Bright  as  when  thy  eye 

First  lighted  up  our  loves.  Aubenozebe. 

'Tis  not  a  crown  alone  lights  up  my  name.  Busiris. 

3  Tliere  is  great  dissension  among  the  poets  concerning  the 
method  of  making  man.  One  tells  his  mistress  that  the  mould 
she  was  made  in  being  lost,  Heaven  cannot  form  such  another. 
Lucifer,  in  Drjden,  gives  a  merry  description  of  his  own 
formation : 

Whom  heaven,  neglecting,  made  and  scarce  design'd. 
But  threw  me  in  for  number  to  the  rest.     State  of  Innoc. 
In  one  place  the  same  poet  supposes  man  to  be  made  of  metal ; 
I  was  forra'd 
Of  that  course  metal  which,  when  she  was  made. 
The  gods  threw  by  for  rubbish.  All  for  Love. 

In  another  of  dough  : 
When  the  gods  moulded  up  the  paste  of  man. 
Some  of  their  clay  was  left  upon  their  hands, 
And  so  they  made  Egyptians.  Cleomenes. 

In  another  of  clay  : 

Rubbish  of  remaining  clay.  Sebastian. 

One  makes  the  soul  of  wax  ; 

Her  waxen  soul  begins  to  melt  apace.  Anna  Bullen. 

Another  of  Hint : 

Sure  our  two  souls  have  somewhere  been  acquainted 
In  former  beings,  or,  struck  out  together. 
One  spark  to  Afric  flew,  and  one  to  Portugal.     Sebastian. 
To  omit  the  great  quantities  of  iron,  brazen,  and  leaden  souls 
which  are  so  plenty  in  modern  authors— I  cannot  omit  the 
dress  of  a  soul  as  we  find  it  in  Dryden  : 

Souls  shirted  but  with  air.  Kino  Arthur. 

Nor  can  I  pass  by  a  particuhir  sort  of  soul  in  a  particular 
sort  of  description  in  the  New  Sophonisba. 
Ye  mysterious  powers, 

Whether  thro'  your  gloomy  depths  I  wander. 

Or  on  the  mountains  walk,  give  me  the  calm. 
The  steady  smiling  soul,  where  wisdom  sheds 
Eternal  s\mshiue,  and  eternal  joy. 

*  This  line  Mr.Bauks  has  plunder'd  entire  in  his  Anna  Bullen. 

*  Good  Heaven  !  the  book  of  fate  before  me  lay. 
But  to  tear  out  the  journal  of  that  day. 

Or,  if  the  order  of  the  world  Ijelow  i 

Will  not  the  gap  of  one  whole  day  allow,  ( 

Give  me  that  minute  when  she  made  her  vow.  •* 

CoNQ'-EST  OF  Granada. 

*  I  know  some  of  the  commentators  have  imagined  that  Mr. 
Dryden,  in  the  altercative  scene  between  Cleopatra  and 
Octavia,  a  scene  which  Mr.  Addison  inveighs  against  with 
great  bitternejs,  is  much  beholden  to  our  author.  How  just 
tliis  their  observation  is  I  will  not  presume  to  determine. 


Your  brandy-nose  proclaims • 

Hunc.  I  am  a  princess  ; 

Nor  Need  I  ask  who  you  are. 

Glum.  A  giantess ; 

The  queen  of  those  who  made  and  unmade  queens. 

Hunc.  The  man  whose  chief  ambition  is  to  be 
My  sweetheart  hath  destroy'd  these  mighty  giants. 

Glum.  Y'our  sweethearf?     Dost   thou   think    the 
man  who  once 
Hath  worn  my  easy  chains  will  e'er  wear  thine  % 

Hunc.  Well  may  your  chains  be  easy,  since,  if  fame 
Says  true,  they  have  been  tried  on  twenty  husbands. 

1  The  glove  or  boot,  so  many  times  puU'd  on, 
May  well  sit  easy  on  the  hand  or  foot. 

Glum.  I  glory  in  the  number,  atid  when  I 
Sit  poorly  down,  like  thee,  content  with  one, 
Heaven  change  this  face  for  one  as  bad  as  thine. 

Hunc.  Let  me  see  nearer  what  this  beauty  is 
That  captivates  the  heart  of  men  by  scores. 

[Holds  a  candle  to  her  face. 
Oh !  Heaven,  thou  art  as  ugly  as  the  devil.        [shop 

Glum.  You  'd  give  the  best  of  shoes  within  your 
To  be  but  half  so  handsome. 

Hunc.  Since  you  come 

2  To  that,  I  '11  put  my  beauty  to  the  test : 

Tom  Thumb,  I'm  yours,  if  you  with  me  will  go. 

Glum.  Oh  !  stay  Tom  Thumb,  and  you  alone  shall 
That  bed  where  twenty  giants  used  to  lie.  [  fill 

Thumb.  In  the  balcony  that  o'erhangs  the  stage, 
I  've  seen  a  whore  two  'prentices  engage ; 
One  half-a-crown  does  in  his  fingers  hold, 
The  other  shows  a  little  piece  of  gold ; 
She  the  half-guinea  wisely  does  purloin. 
And  leaves  tlie  larger  and  the  baser  coin. 

Glum.  Left,  scorn'd,  and  loath'd  for  such  a  chit  as 
3 1  feel  the  storm  that's  rising  in  my  mind,         [this  ; 
Tempests  and  whirlwinds  rise,  ancl  roll,  and  roar. 
I'm  all  within  a  hurricane,  as  if 

*  The  world's  four  winds  were  pent  within  my  carcase. 

*  Confusion,  horror,  murder,  guts,  and  death ! 

SCENE  VIII.— King,  Glumdalca. 
King.  ^  Sure  never  was  so  sad  a  king  as  I! 
'  My  life  is  worn  as  ragged  as  a  coat 
A  beggar  wears  ;  a  prince  should  put  it  off. 
'  To  love  a  captive  and  a  giantess  ! 
Oh  love  !  oh  love  !  how  great  a  king  art  thou ! 
Aly  tongue's  thy  trumpet,  and  thou  trumpetest, 

'  "  A  cobbling  poet  indeed,"  says  Mr.  D. ;  and  yet  I  believe 
we  may  find  as  monstrous  images  in  the  tragic  authors  :  I  '11 
put  down  one : 

Untie  your  folded  thoughts,  and  let  them  dangle  loose  as 
a  bride's  hair.  Injured  Love. 

Wiiih  line  seems  to  have  as  much  title  to  a  milliner's  shop  aa 
our  author's  to  a  shoemalver's. 

^  Mr.  L —  takes  occasion  in  this  place  to  commend  the 
great  care  of  our  author  to  preserve  the  metre  of  blank  verse, 
in  which  Shakspeare,  Jonsuu,  and  Fletcher,  were  so  notori- 
ously negligent ;  and  the  moderns,  in  imitation  of  our  author, 
so  laudably  observant : 

Then  does 
Your  majesty  believe  that  he  can  be 

A  traitor  ?  Earl  of  Essex. 

Every  page  of  Sophonisba  gives  us  instances  of  this  excellence. 
■'  Love  mounts  and  rolls  about  my  stormy  mind. 

AUHENSZEBE. 

Tempests  and  whirlwinds  thro'  my  bosom  move,     Cleom. 
*  With  such  a  furious  tempest  on  his  brow. 

As  if  the  world's  four  winds  were  pent  within 

His  blustering  caicase.  Anna  Bullen. 

5  Verba  Tragica. 

0  This  speech  has  been  terribly  mauled  by  the  poet. 
'' My  life  is  worn  to  rags, 

Not  worth  a  prince's  wearing.  Love  Triumphant. 

8  Must  I  beg  the  pity  of  my  slave  ? 

Must  a  king  beg  ?  But  love  's  a  greater  king, 

A  tyrant,  nay,  a  devil,  that  possesses  me. 

He  tunes  the  organ  of  my  voice  and  speaks, 

Unknown  to  me,  witliin  me.  Sebastian. 
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Unknown  to  me,  within  me.     '  Oh,  Glumdalca ! 
Heaven  thee  design'd  a  giantess  to  make, 
But  an  angelic  soul  was  shuffled  in. 

*  I  am  a  multitude  of  walking  griefs, 
And  only  on  her  lips  the  balm  is  found 

*  To  spread  a  plaster  that  might  cure  them  all. 

Glum.  What  do  I  hear  1 
King.  Wliat  do  I  see  1 

Glmn.  Oh ! 

King.  Ah ! 

*  Glum.  Ah  I  wretched  queen ! 

King.  Oh!  wretched  king! 

*  Glum.  Ah 
King.  Oh ! 

SCENE  IX. — Tom  Thumb,  Huncamunca,  Parson. 

Par.  Happy's  the  wooing  that's  not  long  a  doing  ; 
For,  if  I  guess  right,  Tom  Thumb  this  night 
Shall  give  a  being  to  a  new  Tom  Thumb. 

Thumb.  It  shall  be  my  endeavour  so  to  do. 

Hunc.  Oh !  fie  upon  you,  sir,  you  make  me  blush. 

Thumb.  It  is  the  virgin's  sign,  and  suits  you  well : 
*I  know  not  where,  nor  how,  nor  what  I  am  ; 
^I'm  so  transported,  I  have  lost  myself. 

Hunc.  Forbid  it,  all  ye  stars,  for  you're  so  small. 
That  were  you  lost,  you'd  find  yourself  no  more. 

'  When  thou  wert  form'd  heaven  did  a  man  begin  ; 
Kut  a  brute  soul  by  chance  was  shuffled  in.    Aubenozebe. 

*  I  am  a  multitude 

Of  walking  griefs.  New  Sophonisba_ 

3  I  will  take  thy  scorpion  blood, 
And  lay  it  to  my  grief  till  1  have  ease.  Anna.  Bullen. 

*  Our  author,  who  everywhere  shows  his  great  penetration 
into  human  nature,  here  outdoes  himself:  where  a  less 
judicious  poet  would  have  raised  a  long  scene  of  whining 
love,  he,  who  understood  the  passions  better,  and  that  so  vio- 
lent an  affection  as  this  must  be  too  big  for  utterance,  chooses 
rather  to  send  liis  cliara.cters  off  in  tliis  sullen  and  doleful 
mauuer,  in  which  admirable  conduct  lie  is  imitated  by  the 
author  of  tlie  justly  celebrated  Eurydice.  Dr.  Young  seems 
to  point  at  this  violence  of  passion  : 

Passion  chokes 

Their  words,  and  they  're  the  statues  of  despair. 
And  Seneca  tells  us,  "  Curse  leves  loquuntur,  ingentes  stu- 
pent."  The  story  of  the  Egyptian  king  in  Herodotus  is  too 
well  known  to  need  to  be  inserted ;  I  refer  tlie  more  curious 
reader  to  the  excellent  Montaigne,  « ho  hath  written  an  essay 
on  this  subject. 

*  To  part  is  death. 

'Tis  death  to  part. 

Ah! 

Oh  I        Don  Carlos. 
Nor  know  I  whether 

What  am  I,  who,  or  where.  BusiRis. 

I  was  I  know  not  what,  and  am  I  know  not  how. 

Gloriana. 

'  To  understand  sufficiently  the  beauty  of  this  passi^'e,  it 

will  be  necessary  that  we  comprehend  exevy  man  to  contain 

two  selfs.     I  shall  not  attempt  to  ])rove  this  from  philosophy. 

which  the  poets  make  so  plainly  evident. 

One  runs  away  from  the  otlier  : 

Let  me  demand  your  majesty. 

Why  fly  you  from  yourself?  Duke  of  Guisk. 

In  a  second,  one  self  is  a  guardian  to  the  other  : 

Leave  me  the  care  of  me.  Conquest  of  Granada. 

Again  : 

Myself  am  to  myself  less  near.  Ibid. 

In  the  same,  the  first  self  is  proud  of  the  second  : 

I  myself  am  proud  of  me.  State  of  Innocence. 

In  a  third,  distrustful  of  him  : 

Fain  I  would  tell,  but  whisper  it  in  my  ear. 
That  none  besides  might  hear,  nay,  not  mvself. 

Sarl  of  Essex. 
In  a  fourth,  honours  him  : 
I  honour  Rome, 

And  honour  too  myself.  Sophonisba. 

In  a  fifth,  at  variance  with  him  : 

Leave  me  not  thus  at  variance  witli  myself.  Busibis. 

Again,  in  a  sixth  : 

1  find  myself  divided  from  myself.  Medea. 

She  seemed  the  sad  effigies  of  herself  Banks. 


So  the  unhappy  sempstress  once,  they  say, 

Her  needle  in  a  pottle,  lost,  of  hay  ; 

In  vain  she  look'd,  and  look'd,  and  made  her  moan, 

For  ah,  the  needle  was  for  ever  gone. 

Par.  Long  may  they  live,  and  love,  and  propagate. 
Till  the  Avhole  land  be  peopled  with  Tom  Thumbs ! 
1  So,  when  the  Cheshire  cheese  a  maggot  breeds. 
Another  and  another  still  succeeds  : 
By  thousands  and  ten  thousands  they  increase. 
Till  one  continued  maggot  fills  the  rotten  cheese. 

SCENE  X. — Noodle,  and  then  Grizzle. 

Nood.  ^  Sure,  Nature  means  to  break  her  solid 
Or  else  vinfix  the  world,  and  in  a  rage  [chain, 

To  hurl  it  from  its  axletree  and  hinges  ; 
All  things  are  so  confused,  the  king's  in  love, 
The  queen  is  drunk,  the  princess  married  is. 

Griz.  Oh,  Noodle  !  Hast  thou  Huncamunca  seen  ! 

Nood.  I've  seen  a  thousand  siglits  this  day,  where 
Are  by  the  wonderful  bitch  herself  outdone,  [none 
The  king,  the  queen,  and  all  the  court,  are  siglits. 

Griz.  ^  D — n  your  delay,  you  triflei !  are  you  drunk, 
I  will  not  hear  one  word  but  Huncamunca.        [ha? 

Nood.  By  this  time  she  is  married  to  Tom  Thumb. 

Griz.  ■'My  Huncamunca ! 

Nood.  Your  Huncamunca,  [munca. 

Tom  Thumb's   Huncamunca,  every  man's  Hunca- 

Griz.  If  this  be  true,  all  womankind  are  damn'd. 

Nood.   If  it  be  not,  may  I  be  so  myself 

Griz.  See  where  she  comes !  I'll  not  believe  a  word 
Against  that  face,  upon  whose  •''ample  brow 
Sits  innocence  with  majesty  enthroned. 

Grizzle,  Huncamunca. 
Griz.  Where  has  my  Huncamunca  been  1  See  here. 
The  licence  in  my  hand  ! 

Hunc.  Alas  !  Tom  Thumb. 

Griz.  "SVhy  dost  thou  mention  himi 
Hunc.  Ah,  me  i  Tom  Thumb. 

Griz.  What  means  my  lovely  Huncamunca  1 
Hunc.  Hum ' 

Griz.  Oh !  speak. 
Hunc.  Hum ! 

Griz.  Ha  !  your  every  word  is  hum  ; 

^  You  force  me  still  to  answer  you,  Tom  Thumb. 
Tom  Thumb  —  I'm  on  the  rack — I'm  in  a  flame. 
'  Tom  Thumb,  Tom  Thumb,  Tom  Thumb— you  love 

the  name ; 
So  pleasing  is  that  sound,  that,  were  you  dumb. 
You  still  would  find  a  voice  to  cry  Tom  Thumb. 

Hunc.  Oh !  be  not  hasty  to  proclaim  my  doom  ! 
My  ample  heart  for  more  than  one  has  room  : 
A  maid  like  me  Heaven  form'd  at  least  for  two. 
*  I  married  him,  and  now  I'll  marry  you. 
Assist  me,  Zulema,  if  thou  wouldst  be 
The  friend  thou  seem'st,  assist  me  against  me.        Alb.  Q. 
From  all   which  it  appears  that  there  are  two  selfs;   and 
therefore  Tom  Thumb's  losing  himsnlf  is  no  such  solecism  as  it 
hath  been  represented  by  men  rather  ambitious  of  criticising 
than  qualified  to  criticise. 

1  Mr.  F —  imagines  this  parson  to  have  been  a  Welsh  one, 
from  his  simile. 

"^  Our  author  hath  been  plundered  here,  according  to  custom. 
Great  nature,  break  thy  chain  that  links  together 
The  fabric  of  the  world,  and  make  a  chaos 
Like  that  witliin  my  soul.  Love  Triumphant. 

Startle  Nature,  unfix  the  globe. 

And  hurl  it  from  its  axletree  and  hinges.    Albion  Queens. 
The  tott'ring  earth  seems  sliding  off  its  props. 
3  D — n  your  delay,  ye  torturers,  proceed  ; 

I  will  not  hear  one  word  but  Almahide.      Conq.  or  Gran. 

*  Mr.  Dryden  hath  imitated  this  in  All  for  Love. 

*  This  Miitonic  style  abounds  in  the  New  Sophonisba  •- 

And  on  her  ample  brow 

Sat  majesty. 
•^  Your  ev'ry  answer  still  so  ends  in  that. 

You  force  me  still  to  answer  you  Morat.         Aubenozebe. 
"  Morat,  Morat,  Morat !  you  love  the  name.  Ibid. 

a  "  Here  is  a  sentiment  for  the  virtuous  Huncamunca !"  says 
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Grlz.  Ha !  dost  tliou  own  thy  falsehood  to  my  face  1 
Think'st  thou  that  I  will  share  thy  hushand's  placed 
Since  to  that  office  one  cannot  suffice, 
And  since  you  scorn  to  dine  one  single  dish  on, 
Go,  get  your  husband  put  into  commission. 
Commissioners  to  discharge  (ye  gods !  it  fine  is) 
The  duty  of  a  husband  to  your  highness. 
Yet  think  not  long  I  will  my  rival  bear, 
Or  unrevenged  the  slighted  willow  wear  ; 
The  gloomy,  brooding  tempest,  now  confined 
Within  the"  hollow  caverns  of  my  mind. 
In  dreadful  whirl  shall  roll  along  the  coasts, 
Shall  thin  the  land  of  all  the  men  it  boasts, 
'  And  cram  up  ev'ry  chink  of  hell  with  ghosts. 
^  So  have  I  seen,  in  some  dark  winter's  day, 
A  sudden  storm  rush  down  the  sky's  highway. 
Sweep  through  the  streets  with  terrible  ding-dong, 
Gush  through  the   spouts,  and  wash  whole  clouds 

along. 
The  crowded  shops  the  thronging  vermin  screen,    'j 
Together  cram  the  dirty  and  the  clean,  > 

And  not  one  shoe-boy  in  the  street  is  seen.  -' 

Hunc.  Oh,  fatal  rashness !  should  his  fury  slay 
My  hapless  bridegroom  on  his  wedding-day, 
I,  who  this  morn  of  two  chose  which  to  wed. 
May  go  again  this  night  alone  to  bed. 
^  So  have  I  seen  some  wild  unsettled  fool. 
Who  had  her  choice  of  this  and  that  joint-stool. 
To  give  the  preference  to  either  loth, 
And  fondly  coveting  to  sit  on  both. 
While  the  two  stools  her  sitting-part  confound. 
Between  'em  both  fall  squat  upon  the  ground. 

ACT  III.    SCENE  I.— King  Arthur's  Palace. 
*  Ghost  C  solus  J.    Haill    ye  black  horrors   of  mid- 
night's midnoon  ! 

Mr.  D s.     And  yet,  with  the  leave  of  this  great  man,  the 

virtuous  Pantl\fa,  in  Cyrus,  hath  a  lieart  every  whit  as  ample  : 
For  two  I  must  confess  are  gods  to  me. 
Which  is  my  Abra.datus  first,  and  thee.       Cyeus  the  Gb. 
Nor  is  the  lady  in  Love  Triumphant  more  reserved,  though  not 
BO  intelligible : 

I  am  so  divided, 
That  I  grieve  most  for  both,  and  luve  both  most. 
'  A  ridiculous  supposition  to  ony  one  who  considers  the 
p-eat  and  extensive  largeness  of  h'ell,  says  a  commentator;  but 
not  so  to  those  who  consider  the  great  expansion  of  immaterial 
substance.  Mr.  KanUs  makes  one  soul  to  be  so  expanded,  that 
heaven  could  not  contain  it : 

The  heavens  are  all  too  narrow  for  her  soul. 

ViHTUE  Betrayed. 
The  Persian  Princess  hath  a  passage  not  unlike  the  author 
of  this : 

We  will  send  such  shoals  of  murder'd  slaves. 

Shall  glut  hell's  empty  regions. 
This  threatens  to  fill   hell,   even  though  it  was  empty;  lord 
Grizzle,  only  to  fill  up  the  chinks,  supposing  the  rest  already 

2  Mr.  Addison  is  generally  thought  to  have  had  this  simile 
in  his  eye  when  he  wrote  tha't  beautiful  one  at  the  end  of  the 
third  act  of  his  Cato. 

^  This  beautiful  simile  is  founded  on  a  proverb  which  does 
honour  to  the  English  language  : 

Between  two  stools  the  breech  falls  to  the  ground. 

I  am  not  so  well  pleased  with  any  written  remains  of  the 
ancients  as  with  those  little  aphorisms  which  verbal  tradition 
halh  delivered  down  to  us  under  the  title  of  proverbs.  It  were 
to  be  w  ished  that,  instead  of  filling  their  pages  with  the  fabu- 
lous theology  of  the  pagans,  our  modern  poets  would  think  it 
worth  thei<  while  to  enrich  their  works  with  the  proverbial 
sayings  of  their  ancestors.  Mr.  Dryden  hath  chronicled  one 
in  heroic : 

Two  ife  scarce  make  one  possibility.  Conq.  of  Ghanada. 
My  lord  Bacon  is  of  opinion  that  whatever  is  known  of  arts 
and  sciences  might  be  proved  to  have  lurked  in  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon.  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  in  relation  to  those  above- 
mentioned  ;  r,t  least  I  am  confident  that  a  more  perfect  s\stem 
ol  ethics,  as  well  as  economy,  might  be  compiled  out  of 'them 
than  IS  at  present  extant,  either  in  the  works  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  or  those  more  valuable,  as  more  voluminous  ones 
01  the  modern  divines. 

■»  Of  all  the  particulars  in  which  the  modern  stage  falls  short 


Ye  fairies,  goblins,  bats,  and  screech-owls,  hail ! 
And,  oh  !  ye  mortal  watchmen,  whose  hoarse  throats 
Th'  immortal  ghosts  dread  croakings  counterfeit. 
All  hail ! — Ye  dancing  phantoms,  who,  by  day. 
Are  some  condemn'd  to  fast,  some  feast  in  fire. 
Now  play  in  churchyards,  skipping  o'er  the  graves, 
To  the  '  loud  music  of  the  silent  bell, 
All  hail ! 

SCENE  II.— King,  Ghost. 

King.  What  noise  is  this  %     What  villain  dares, 
At  this  dread  hour,  with  feet  and  voice  profane, 
Disturb  our  royal  walls  ^ 

Ghost.  One  who  defies . 

Thy  empty  power  to  hurt  him  ;  *  one  who  dares 
Walk  in  thy  bedchamber. 

King.  Presumptuous  slave  ! 

Thou  diest. 

Ghost.  Threaten  others  with  that  word : 
3  I  am  a  ghost,  and  am  already  dead.  [come, 

King.  Ye  stars',  'tis  well.     Were  thy  last  hour  to 
This  moment  had  been  it  ;  4  yet  by  thy  shroud 
I  '11  pull  thee  backward,  squeeze  thee  to  a  bladder. 
Till  thou  dost  groan  thy  nothingness  away. 
Thou  fly 'st!     'Tis  well.                           \  Ghost  retires. 
*  I  thought  what  was  the  courage  of  a  ghost ! 
Yet,  dare  not,  on  thy  life — Why  say  I  that, 
Since  life  thou  hast  noti — Dare  not  walk  again 
Within  these  walls,  on  pain  of  the  Red  sea. 
For,  if  henceforth  I  ever  find  thee  here. 
As  sure,  sure  as  a  gun,  I  '11  have  thee  laid 

Ghost.  Were  the  Red  sea  a  sea  of  Hollands  gin, 
The  liquor  (when  alive)  whose  very  smell 
I  did  detest,  did  loathe — yet,  for  the  sake 
Of  Thomas  Thumb,  I  would  be  laid  therein. 

King.  Ha  !  said  you  ? 

Ghost.  Yes,  my  liege,  I  said  Tom  Thumb, 

of  the  ancient,  there  is  none  so  much  to  be  lamented  as  the 
great  scarcity  of  ghosts.  Whence  this  proceeds  I  will  not  pre- 
sume to  de'ermine.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  moderns 
are  unequal  to  that  sublime  language  which  a  ghost  ought  to 
speak.  One  says,  ludicrously,  that  ghosts  are  out  of  fashion  ; 
.■mother,  that  they  are  properer  for  comedy  ;  forgetting,  I  sup- 
pose, that  Aristotle  hath  told  ns  that  a  ghost  is  the  soul  of 
tragedy;  for  so  I  render  the  •v^t/;(;}j  i  //.Z(o;  Tr,;  r  pay  alias, 
which  M.  Dacier,  amongst  others,  hath  mistaken ;  I  suppose 
misled  by  not  understanding  the  Fabula  of  the  Latins,  which 
signifies  a  ghost  as  well  as  fable. 

"  Te  premet  nox,  fabulaeque  manes."  Hob. 

Of  all  the  ghosts  that  have  ever  appeared  on  the  stage,  a  very 
learned  and  judicious  foreign  critic  gives  the  preference  to  this 
of  our  author.  These  are  his  words,  speaking  of  this  tragedy : 
— "  Nee  quidijuam  in  ilia  admirabilius  quam  phasma  quodd.am 
horrendum,  <iuod  omnibus  aliis  spectris,  quibuscum  scatet 
Angelorum  tragoedia,  longe  (pace  D— ysii  V.  Doctiss.  dixerim) 
praeiuleiim." 

1  We  have  already  given  instances  of  this  figure. 

*  Almanzor  reasons  in  the  same  manner: 

A  ghost  I '11  be; 

And  from  a  ghost,  you  know,  no  place  is  free.  Conq.  of  Gb. 
^  "  The  man  who  writ  this  wretched  pun,"  says  Mr.  D  , 
would  have  picked  your  pocket :"  which  he  proceeds  to  show- 
not  only  bad  in  itself,  but  doubly  so  on  so  solemn  an  occasion. 
And  yet,  in  that  excellent  play  of  Liberty  Asserted,  we  find 
sometidng  very  much  resembling  a  pun  in  the  mouth  of  a  mis- 
tress, who  is  parting  with  the  lover  she  is  fond  of: 

VI.  Oh.  mortal  w  oe  !  one  kiss,  and  then  farewell. 

Irene.  The  gods  have  given  to  others  to  fare  well. 
O  !  miserably  must  Irene  fare. 
Agamemnon,  in  the  Victim,  is  full  as  facetious  on  the  most 
solemn  occasion — that  of  sacrificing  his  daughter  : 

Yes,  daughter,  yes ;  you  will  assist  the  priest; 

Yes,  you  must  offer  up  your— vows  for  Greece. 

*  I  '11  pull  thee  backwards  by  thy  shroud  to  light. 
Or  else  1  '11  squeeze  thee,  like  a  bladder,  there. 

And  make  thee  groan  thyself  away  to  air.  Conq.  of  Oban. 
Snatch  me,  ye  gods,  this  moment  into  nothing. 

Cyrus  the  Great. 
s  So,  art  thou  gone  ?    Thou  canst  no  concjuest  boast. 

I  thought  what  was  the  courage  of  a  ghost.  Conq  of  Gb. 
King  Arthur  seems  to  be  as  brave  a  fellow  as  Almanzor,  who 
says  most  heroically. 

In  spite  of  ghosts  I  '11  on. 
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Whose  father's  ghost  I  am — once  not  unknown 
To  mighty  Arthur.     But,  I  see,  'tis  true, 
The  dearest  friend,  when  dead,  we  all  forget. 

King.  'Tis  he — it  is  the  honest  Gaffer  Thumb. 
Oh ',  let  me  press  thee  in  my  eager  arms, 
Thou  best  of  ghosts',  thou  something  more  than  ghost! 

Ghost.  Would  I  were   something  more,  that  we 
Might  feel  each  other  in  the  warm  embrace,      [again 
But  now  I  have  th'  advantage  of  my  king, 
1  For  I  feel  thee,  whilst  thou  dost  not  feel  me. 

King.  But  say,  2  thou  dearest  air.  Oh !  say  what 
Important  business  sends  thee  back  to  earth  "2  [dread, 

Ghost,  Oh  !  then  prepare  to  hear which   but 

Is  full  enough  to  send  thy  spirit  hence.  [to  hear 

Thy  subjects  up  in  arms,  by  Grizzle  led, 

Will,  ere  the  rosy-finger'd  morn  shall  ope 

The  shutters  of  the  sky,  before  the  gate 

Of  this  thy  royal  palace,  swarming  spread. 

*So  hare  I  seen  the  bees  in  clusters  swarm 

So  have  I  seen  the  stars  in  frosty  nights, 

So  have  I  seen  the  sand  in  windy  days. 

So  have  I  seen  the  ghost  on  Pluto's  shore, 

So  have  I  seen  the  flowers  in  spring  arise, 

So  have  I  seen  the  leaves  in  autumn  fall. 

So  have  I  seen  the  fruits  in  summer  smile, 

So  have  I  seen  the  snow  in  winter  fro-\vn. 

King.  D — n  all  thou  hast  seen  ! — dost  thou,  be- 
neath the  shape 
Of  Gaffer  Thumb,  come  hither  to  abuse  me 
With  similes,  to  keep  me  on  the  rack  % 
Hence — or,  by  all  the  torments  of  thy  hell, 
4  I  '11  run  thee  through  the  body,  though  thou  'st  none. 

Ghost.  Arthur,  beware!  I  must  this  moment  hence, 
Not  frighted  by  your  voice,  but  by  the  cocks ! 
Arthur  beware,  be\\  are,  beware,  beware  ! 
Strive  to  avert  thy  yet  impending  fate  ; 
For,  if  thou' rt  kill'd  to-day. 
To-morrow  all  thy  care  will  come  too  late. 

SCENE  III.— King,  solus. 

King.  Oh  !  stay,  and  leave  me  not  uncertain  thus  ! 
And,  whilst  thou  tellest  me  what's  like  my  fate, 
Oh !  teach  me  how  I  may  avert  it  too  ! 
Curs'd  be  the  man  who  first  a  simile  made ! 
Curs'd  ev'ry  bard  who  writes! — So  have  I  seen 
Those  whose  comparisons  are  just  and  true. 
And  those  who  liken  things  not  like  at  all. 
The  devil  is  happy  that  the  whole  creation 
Can  furnish  out  no  simile  to  his  fortune. 
SCENE  IV.— King,  Queen. 

Queen.  What  is  the  cause,  my  Arthur,  that  you  steal 
Thus  silently  from  DoUallolla's  breast  1 
Why  dost  thou  leave  me  in  the  ^  dark  alone, 
When  well  thou  know'st  I  am  afraid  of  sprites  1 

King.  Oh,  DoEallolla !  do  not  blame  my  love  ! 
I  hoped  the  fumes  of  last  night's  punch  had  laid 
Thy  lovely  eyelids  fast. — But,  oh  !  I  find 
There  is  no  power  in  drams  to  quiet  wives  ; 
Each  morn,  as  the  returning  sun,  they  wake. 
And  shine  upon  their  husbands. 

1  The  gliost  of  Lausaria,  in  Cyrus,  is  a  plain  copy  of  tliis, 
and  is  therefore  worth  reading : 

Ah,  Cyrus  1 

Thou  may'st  as  well  grasp  water,  or  fleet  air. 

As  think  of  touching  my  immortal  shade.       Cyb.  the  Gr. 

2  Thou  better  part  of  heavenly  air.  Conq.  of  Granada. 

3  "  A  string  of  similes,"  says  one,  "  proper  to  be  hung  up  in 
the  cabinet  of  a  prince." 

*  This  passage  hath  been  understood  several  different  ways 
by  the  commentators.  For  my  part,  I  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand it  at  all.     Mr.  Dryden  says — 

I  've  heard  something  how  two  bodies  meet. 
But  liow  two  souls  join  I  know  not. 
So  that,  till  the  body  of  a  spirit  be  better  understood,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  understand  how  it  is  possilile  to  run  him  through  it. 
'  Cydaria  is  of  the  same  fearful  temper  with  Dollallolla. 

I  never  durst  in  darkness  be  alone.  Ind.  Emp. 


Queen.  Think,  Oh  think ! 

What  a  surprise  it  must  be  to  the  sun. 
Rising,  to  find  the  vanish'd  world  away. 
What  less  can  be  the  wretched  wife's  surprise 
When,  stretching  out  her  arms  to  fold  thee  fast. 
She  found  her  useless  bolster  in  her  arms.         [that! 
I  Think,  think,  on  that. — Oh !  think,  think  well  on 
I  do  remember  also  to  have  read 
^In  Dryden's  Ovid's  Metamorphoses, 
That  Jove  in  form  inanimate  did  lie 
With  beauteous  Danae  :  and,  trust  me,  love, 
3 1  fear'd  the  bolster  might  have  been  a  Jove. 

King.  Come  to  my  arms,  most  virtuous  of  thy  sex ! 
Oh,  Dollallolla !  were  all  wives  like  thee. 
So  many  husbands  never  had  worn  horns. 
Should  Huncamunca  of  thy  worth  partake, 
Tom  Thumb  indeed  were  blest. — Oh,  fatal  name 
For  didst  thou  know  one  quarter  what  I  know, 
Then  wouldst  thou  know — Alas !  what  thou  wouldst 
know !  [speak 

Queen.  What  can  I  gather  hence  1  Why  dost  thou 
Like  men  who  carry  rareeshows  about  ? 
"  Now  you  shall  see,  gentlemen,  what  you  shall  see." 
O,  tell  me  more,  or  thou  hast  told  too  much. 
SCENE  v.— -King,  Queen,  Noodle. 

Nood.  Long  life  attend  your  majesties  serene, 
Great  Arthur,  king,  and  Dollallolla,  queen ! 
Lord  Grizzle,  with  a  bold  rebellious  crowd. 
Advances  to  the  palace,  threat'ning  loud, 
Unless  the  princess  be  deliver'd  straight,  ■> 

And  the  victorious  Thumb,  without  his  pate,  I 

They  are  resolv'd  to  batter  down  the  gate.  j 

SCENE  VI. — King,  Queen,  Hunc,  Noodle. 

King.  See  where  the  princess   comes!    Where  la 
Tom  Thumb  1 

Hunc.  Oh  !  sir,  about  an  hour  and  half  ago 
He  sallied  out  t'  encounter  with  the  foe. 
And  swore,  unless  his  fate  had  him  misled,  » 

From  Grizzle's  shoulders  to  cut  off  his  head,  i 

And  serve  't  up  with  your  chocolate  in  bed.  J 

King.  'Tis  well,  I  found  one  devil  told  us  both. 
Come,  Dollallolla,  Huncamunca,  come  ; 
Within  we'll  wait  for  the  victorious  Thumb  : 
In  peace  and  safety  we  secure  may  stay. 
While  to  his  arm  we  trust  the  bloody  fray  ; 
Though  men  and  giants  should  conspire  with  gods, 
*  He  is  alone  equal  to  all  these  odds. 

Queen.  He  is,  indeed,  'a  helmet  to  us  all; 
AMiile  he  supports  we  need  not  fear  to  fall ; 

1  Think  well  of  this,  think  that,  tliink  every  way.      SophoN. 

2  These  quotations  are  more  usual  in  the  comic  than  in  the 
tragic  writers. 

3  "  This  distress,"  says  Mr.  D — ,  "  I  must  allow  to  be  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  and  tends  to  heighten  the  virtuous  character 
of  Dollallolla,  who  is  so  exceeding  delicate,  that  she  is  iu  the 
highest  apprehension  from  the  inanimate  embrace  of  a  bolster. 
An  example  worthy  of  imitation  for  all  our  writers  of  tragedy." 

*  "  Credat  Judaeus  Appella, 
Non  ego," 
says  Mr.  D— .  "  For,  passing  over  the  absurdity  of  being  equal 
to  odds,  can  we  possibly  suppose  a  little  insignificant  fellow — 
I  say  again,  a  little  insignificant  fellow— able  to  vie  with  a 
strength  which  all  the  Samsons  and  Herculeses  of  antiquity 
would  be  unable  to  encounter  ?"  I  shall  refer  this  incredulous 
critic  to  Mr.  Dryden's  defence  of  his  Almanzor ;  and,  lest  that 
should  not  satisfy  him,  I  shall  quote  a  few  lines  from  the 
speecli  of  a  much  braver  fellow  than  Almanzor,  Mr.  Johnson's 
Achilles : 

Though  human  race  rise  in  embattled  hosts. 
To  force  her  from  my  arms— Oh  1  son  of  Atreus  ! 
By  that  immortal  pow'r,  whose  deathless  spirit 
Informs  this  earth,  I  will  oppose  them  all.  Vict:m. 

*  "  I  have  heard  of  being  supported  by  a  staff,"  says  Mr.  D., 
"  but  never  of  being  supported  by  a  helmet."  I  believe  he 
never  heard  of  sailing  with  wings,  which  he  may  read  in  no 
less  a  poet  than  Mr.  Dryden  : 

Unless  we  borrow  wings,  and  sail  through  air. 

Love  Triumphant. 
What  will  he  say  to  a  kneeling  valley  ? 

3l 
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His  arm  despatches  all  things  to  our  wish, 

And  serves  up  ev'ry  foe's  head  iu  a  dish. 

Void  is  the  mistress  of  the  house  of  care, 

While  the  good  cook  presents  the  hill  of  fare  ; 

Whether  the  cod,  that  northern  king  offish. 

Or  duck,  or  goose,  or  pig,  adorn  the  dish, 

No  fears  the  number  of  her  guests  afford. 

But  at  her  hour  she  sees  the  dinner  on  the  board. 

SCENE  VII. — Plain. — Grizzle,  Foodle,  Rehels. 

Griz.  Thus  far  our  arms  with  victory  are  crown'd  ; 
For,  though  we  have  not  fought,  yet  we  have  found 
1  No  enemy  to  fight  withal. 

Food.  Yet  I, 

Methinks,  would  Avillingly  avoid  this  day, 
*  This  first  of  April,  to  engage  our  foes. 

Griz.  This  day,  of  all  the  days  of  th'  year,  I  'd  choose, 
For  on  this  day  my  grandmother  Avas  born. 
Gods  !  I  will  make  Tom  Thumb  an  April-fool ; 
s  Will  teach  his  wit  an  errand  it  ne'er  knew. 
And  send  it  post  to  the  Elysian  shades. 

Food.   I  'm  glad  to  find  our  army  is  so  stout. 
Nor  does  it  move  my  wonder  less  than  joy. 

Griz.  ■*  What  friends  we  have,  and  how  we  came 
I  '11  softly  tell  you  as  we  march  along.         [so  strong, 
SCENE   VIII. —  Thunder  and  Lightning. — Tom 
Thumb,   Glumdalca,  cum  suis. 

Thumb.  Oh,  Noodle!  hast  thou  seen  a  day  like  thisi 
The  unborn  thunder  rumbles  o'er  our  heads, 
s  As  if  the  gods  meant  to  unhinge  the  world, 
And  heaven  and  earth  in  wild  confusion  hurl ; 
Yet  will  I  boldly  tread  the  tott'ring  ball. 

Merl.  Tom  Thumb  ! 

Thumb.  What  voice  is  this  I  hearl 

Merl.  Tom  Thumb ! 

Thumb.  Again  it  calls. 

Merl.  Tom  Thumb  ! 

Glum.  It  calls  again. 

Thumb.  Appear,  whoe'er  thou  art ;  I  fear  thee  not. 

Merl.  Thou  hast  no  cause  to  fear — I  am  thy  friend. 
Merlin  by  name,  a  conjuror  by  trade. 
And  to  my  art  thou  dost  thy  being  owe. 

Thumb.  How!  [Thumb. 

Merl.  Hear,    then,    the   mystic   getting   of    Tom 


'His  fatlier  was  a  ploughman 
plain, 
His  mother  milk'cl  the  cow ; 
Anil  yet  tlie  way  to  get  a  son 
Tliis  couple  knew  not  how, 
Until  such  time  the  good  old 
mau 
To  learned  Merlin  goes. 
And  tlieie  to  him,  iu  great  dis- 
tress, 
In  secret  manner  shows 


How  in  his  heart  he  wish'd  to 
have 
A  child,  in  time  to  come. 
To  be  his  heir,  though  it  may 
be 
No  bigger  than  his  thumb  : 
Of  which  old  Merlin  was  fore- 
told 
That  he  his  wish  should  have ; 
And  so  a  son  of  stature  small 
The  charmer  to  him  gave. 


I'll  stand 

I/ike  a  safe  valley,  tliat  low  bends  the  knee 
To  some  aspiring  mountain.  Injured  Lovk. 

I  am  ashamed  of  so  ignorant  a  carper,  who  doth  not  know  tliat 
an  epithet  in  tragedy  is  very  often  no  other  than  an  expletive. 
Do  not  we  read  in  the  New  Sophonisba  of  "  gr-inding  chains, 
blue  plagues,  white  occasions,  and  blue  serenity?"  Nay,  it  is 
not  the  adjective  only,  but  sometimes  Iralf  a  sentence  is  put  by 
way  of  expletive,  as,  "  lieauty  pointed  high  with  spirit,"  in  the 
same  play;  and,  "  In  the  lap  of  blessing,  to  be  most  curst,"  in 
the  Revenge. 

'  A  victory  like  that  of  Almanzor  : 

Almanzor  is  victorious  witliout  fight.     Conq.  of  Gran. 

*  Well  have  we  chose  an  happy  day  for  fight; 
For  every  man.  In  course  of  time,  has  found 

Some  days  are  lucky,  some  unfortunate.  K.  Akthub  . 

^  We  read  of  such  another  in  Lee  : 
Teach  his  rude  wit  a  flight  she  never  made. 
And  send  her  post  to  the  Elysian  shade.  Gi-ofiiana_ 

*  These  lines  are  copied  verbatim  in  the  Indian  Emperor. 

>  Unborn  thunder  rolling  in  a  cloud.         CoNQ.  of  Granada. 

*  Were  lieaven  and  earth  iu  wild  confusion  hurl'd, 
i^hould  the  rash  gods  unhinge  the  rolling  world. 
Undaunted  would  I  tread  the  tott'ring  ball, 
Crush'd,  but  unconquer'd,  in  the  dreadful  fall. 

Female  Warrior. 
^  beo  the  History  of  Tom  Thumb   page  2. 


Thou'st  heard  the  past — look  up  and  see  the  future. 

Thumb.  ■  Lost  in  amazement's  gulf,  my  senses  smk; 
See  there,  Glumdalca,  see  another  2  me ; 

Glum.   O,  sight  of  horror  !  see,  you  are  devour'd 
By  the  expanded  jaws  of  a  red  cow. 

Merl.  Let  not  these  sights  deter  thy  noble  mind, 
3  For,  lo  !  a  sight  more  glorious  courts  thy  eyes. 
See  from  afar  a  theatre  arise  ; 
There  ages,  yet  unborn,  shall  tribute  pay 
To  the  heroic  actions  of  this  day  ; 
Then  buskin  tragedy  at  length  shall  choose 
Thy  name  the  best  supporter  of  her  muse. 

Thumb.  Enough  :  let  every  warlike  music  sound. 
We  fall  contented,  if  we  fall  renown' d. 

SCENE  IX. — Lord  Grizzle,  Foodle,  Rebels,  on 
one  side  ;  Tom  Thumb,  Glumdalca,  on  the  other. 

Food.  At  length  the  enemy  advances  nigh, 
••  I  hear  them  with  my  ear,  and  see  them  with  my  eye. 

Griz.  Draw  all  your  swords  :  for  liberty  we  fight, 
*  And  liberty  the  mustard  is  of  life.  [namel 

Thumb.  Are  you  the  man  whom  men  famed  Grizzle 

Griz.  ^  Are  you  the  much  more  famed  Tom  Thumb  1 

Thzimb.  The  same.  [prove  ; 

Griz.  Come  on  ;  our  worth  upon  ourselves  we'll 
For  liberty  I  fight. 

Thumb.  And  I  for  love. 

[A  bloody  engagementbetween  the  two  armies;  drums 
beating,  trtimpets  soundiiig,  thunder,  lightning. 
They  fight  off  and  on  several  times.  Some 
fall.     Griz.  and  Glum,  remain. 

Glum.  Turn,  coward,  turn  ;  nor  from  a  woman  fly. 

Griz.  Away — thou  art  too  ignoble  for  my  arm. 

Glum..  Have  at  thy  heart. 

Griz.  Nay,  then  I  thrust  at  thine. 

Ghmi.  You  push  too  well ;  you  've  run  me  through 
And  I  am  dead.  [the  guts. 

Griz.  Then  there  's  an  end  of  one. 

Thumb.  When  thou  art  dead,  then  there  's  an  end 
'Villain.  [of  two, 

Griz.  Tom  Thumb ! 

Thumb.  Rebel! 

Griz.  Tom  Thumb ! 

Thumb.  Hell! 

Griz.  Huncamunca ! 

1  Amazement  swallows  up  my  sense. 
And  in  the  impetuous  whirl  of  circling  fate 

Prinks  down  my  reason.  Persian  Princess. 

2  I  have  outfaced  myself. 

What !  am  I  two  ?     Is  there  another  me  ?        K.  Arthur. 

3  The  character  of  Merlin  is  wonderful  throughout;  but 
most  so  in  this  prophetic  part.  We  find  several  of  these  pro- 
phecies in  the  tragic  authors,  who  frequently  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  a  compliment  to  their  country,  and  sometimes  to 
tlieir  prince.  None  but  our  author  (who  seems  to  have  de- 
tested the  least  appearance  of  flattery)  would  have  passed  by 
such  an  opportunity  of  being  a  political  prophet. 

*  I  saw  the  villain,  Myron  ;  with  these  eyes  I  saw  him. 

BusiRis. 
In  both  which  places  it  is  intimated  that  it  is  sometimes  pos- 
sible to  see  witli  other  eyes  than  your  own. 

s  "This  mustard,"  says  Mr.  P.,  "is  enough  to  turn  one's 
stomach.  I  would  be  glad  to  know  what  idea  the  autlior  had 
in  his  head  when  he  wrote  it."  This  will  be,  I  believe,  best 
explained  by  a  line  of  Mr.  Dennis  : 

And  gave  him  liberty,  the  salt  of  life.  Lib.  Asserted. 

The  understanding  that  can  digest  the  one  will  not  rise  at  the 
oilier. 

<>  Han.  Are  you  the  chief  whom  men  famed  Scipio  call 

Svip.  Are  you  the  much  more  famous  Hannibal  ?  Hannibal. 

''  Dr.  Young  seems  to  have  copied  this  engagement  in  his 
Busiris : 

Myr.  Villain  ! 
Mem.  Myron  ! 
Myr.  Rebel  1 
Mem.  Myron  ! 
Myr.  II.-U  ! 
Mem.  Mandane  ' 
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Thumb.  Thou  hast  it  there. 

Griz.  Too  sure  I  feel  it. 

Thumb.  To  hell  then,  like  a  rebel  as  you  are, 
And  give  my  service  to  the  rebels  there.  [enjoy 

Griz.  Triumph  not,  Thumb,  nor  think  thou  shalt 
Thy  Huncamunea  undisturb'd  ;  I  '11  send 

*  My  ghost  to  fetch  her  to  the  other  world  ; 

*  It  shall  but  bait  at  heaven,  and  then  return. 

'  But,  ha  !  I  feel  death  rumbling  in  my  brains  : 

*  Some  kinder  sprite  knocks  softly  at  my  soul, 
And  gently  whispers  it  to  haste  away. 

I  come,  I  come,  most  willingly  I  come. 

So  when  some  city  wife,  for  country  air, 
To  Hampstead  or  to  Highgate  does  repair. 
Her  to  make  haste  her  husband  does  implore. 
And  cries,  "  My  dear,  the  coach  is  at  the  door  :" 
With  equal  wish,  desirous  to  be  gone,  [on  !" 

She  gets  into  the  coach,  and  then  she  cries — "Drive 
Thumb.  With  those  last  words  *  he  vomited  his  soul, 
Which,  '  like  whipt   cream,  the  devil  will  swallow 
Bear  off  the  body,  and  cut  off  the  head,  [down. 

Which  I  will  to  the  king  in  triumph  lug. 
Rebellion's  dead,  and  now  1  '11  go  to  breakfast. 

SCENE  X. — King,  Queen,  Huncamunca, 
Courtiers. 

King.  Open  the  prisons,  set  the  wretched  free, 
And  bid  our  treasurer  disburse  six  pounds 
To  pay  their  debts. — Let  no  one  weep  to-day. 
Come,  DollalloUa  ;  *  curse  that  odious  name! 
It  is  so  long,  it  asks  an  hour  to  speak  it. 
By  heavens  !  I'll  change  it  into  Doll,  or  Loll, 
Or  any  other  civil  monosyllable. 
That  will  not  tire  my  tongue. — Come,  sit  thee  down. 
Here  seated  let  us  view  the  dancers'  sports  ; 
Bid  'em  advance.     This  is  the  wedding-day 
Of  princess  Huncamunca  and  Tom  Thumb  ; 
Tom  Thumb  !  who  wins  two  victories  "  to-day. 
And  this  way  marches,  bearing  Grizzle's  head. 
A  dance  here. 

Nood.  Oh !  monstrous,  dreadful,  terrible.  Oh !  Oh ! 
Deaf  be  my  ears,  for  ever  blind  my  eyes  ! 
Dumb  be  my  tongue  !  feet  lame  I  all  senses  lost ! 

1  This  last  speech  of  my  lord  Grizzle  hath  been  of  great  ser- 
vice to  our  poets  : 

I'll  hold  it  fast 
As  life,  and  when  life  's  gone  I'll  hold  this  last ; 
And  if  thou  tak'st  it  from  me  when  I'm  slain, 
I'll  send  my  ghost,  and  fetch  it  back  again.     Conq.  of  Gb. 

*  My  soul  should  with  such  speed  obey. 

It  should  not  bait  at  heaven  to  stop  its  way. 
Lee  seems  to  have  had  this  last  in  his  eye  : 
'Twas  not  my  purpose,  sir,  to  tarry  there  ; 
I  would  but  go  to  heaven  to  take  the  air.  Gloriana. 

'  A  rising  vapour  rumbling  in  my  brains.  Ci.eomenes- 

*  Some  kind  sprite  knocks  softly  at  my  soul. 
To  tell  me  fate  's  at  hand. 

'  Mr.  Dryden  seems  to  have  had  this  simile  in  his  eye,  when 
he  says. 

My  soul  is  packing  up,  and  just  on  wing.        Conq.  of  Gr. 
6  And  in  a  purple  vomit  pour'd  his  soul.  Cleomenes. 

'  The  devil  swallows  vulgar  souls 
Like  whipt  cream.  Sebastian. 

*  How  1  could  curse  my  name  of  Ptolemy  I 
It  is  so  long,  it  asks  an  hour  to  write  it. 

By  heaven  !   I'll  change  it  into  Jove  or  Mars  I 

Or  any  other  civil  monosyllable, 

Tliat  will  not  tire  my  hand.  Cleomenes. 

9  Here  is  a  visible  conjunction  of  two  days  in  one,  by  which 
our  author  may  have  either  intended  an  emblem  of  a  wed- 
ding, or  to  insinuate  that  men  in  the  honey-moon  are  apt  to 
imagine  time  shorter  than  it  is.  It  brings  into  my  mind  a 
passage  in  the  comedy  called  the  Coffee-IIouse  Politician  : 

We  will  celebrate  this  day  at  my  house  to  morrow. 


Howl,  wolves,  grunt,  bears,  hiss,  snakes,  shriek,  all  ye 

King.  What  does  the  blockhead  mean  %     [ghosts ! 

Nood.  I  mean,  my  liege, 

-Only  to  grace  my  tale  with  decent  horror. 
Whilst  from  my  garret,  twice  two  stories  high, 
I  look'd  abroad  into  the  streets  below, 
I  saw  Tom  Thumb  attended  by  the  mob  ; 
Twice  twenty  shoe-boys,  twice  two  dozen  links. 
Chairmen  and  porters,  hackney-coachmen,  whores  ; 
Aloft  he  bore  the  grizly  head  of  Grizzle  ; 
When  of  a  sudden  through  the  streets  there  came 
A  cow,  of  larger  than  the  usual  size, 
And  in  a  moment — guess,  Oh !  guess  the  rest ! — 
And  in  a  moment  swallow'd  up  Tom  Thumb. 

King.  Shut  up  again  the  prisons,  bid  my  treasurer 
Not  give  three  farthings  out — hang  all  the  culprits, 
Guilty  or  not — no  matter. — Ravish  virgins  : 
Go  bid  the  schoolmasters  whip  all  their  boys ! 
Let  lawyers,  parsons,  and  physicians  loose. 
To  rob,  impose  on,  and  to  kill  the  world. 

Nood.  Her  majesty  the  queen  is  in  a  swoon. 

Queen.  Not  so  much  in  a  swoon  but  I  have  still 
Strength  to  reward  the  messenger  of  ill  news. 

\KiUs  Noodle. 

Nood.  O  !  I  am  slain. 

Cle.  My  lover  's  kill'd,  I  will  revenge  him  so. 

[Kills  the  Queen, 

Hunc.  My  mamma  kill'd !  vile  murderess,  beware. 

[Kills  Cleora. 

Dood.  This  for  an  old  grudge  to  thy  heart. 

[Kills  Huncamunca. 

Must.  And  this 
I  drive  to  thine,  O  Doodle '.  for  a  new  one. 

[Kills  Doodle. 

King.  Ha !  murderess  vile,  take  that.  [Kills  Must. 
3  And  take  thou  this.  [Kills  himself,  and  falls. 

So  when  the  child,  whom  nurse  from  danger  guards, 
Sends  Jack  for  mustard  with  a  pack  of  cards, 
Kings,  queens,  and  knaves,  throw  one  another  down, 
Till  the  whole  pack  lies  scatter'd  and  o'erthrown; 
So  all  our  pack  upon  the  floor  is  cast. 
And  all  I  boast  is — that  I  fall  the  last.  [Dies. 

'  These  beautiful  phrases  are  all  to  be  found  in  one  single 
speech  of  King  Arthur,  or  the  British  Worthy. 

2  I  was  but  teaching  him  to  grace  his  tale 

With  decent  horror.  Cleomenes. 

3  We  may  say  with  Dryden, 

Death  did  at  length  so  many  slain  forget. 

And  left  the  tale,  and  took  them  by  the  great. 
I  know  of  no  tragedy  which  comes  nearer  to  this  charming  and 
bloody  catastrophe  than  Cleomenes,  where  the  curtain  covers 
five  principal  characters  dead  on  the  stage.    These  lines  too — 

I  ask'd  no  questions  then,  of  who  kill'd  who  ? 

The  bodies  tell  the  story  as  they  lie — 
seem  to  have  belonged  more  properly  to  this  scene  of  our 
author ;  nor  can  I  help  imagining  they  were  originally  his. 
The  Rival  Ladies,  too,  seem  beholden  to  this  scene  : 

We  're  now  a  chain  of  lovers  link'd  in  death ; 

Julia  goes  first,  Gonsalvo  hangs  on  her. 

And  Angelina  hangs  upon  Gonsalvo, 

As  I  on  Angelina. 
No  scene,  I  believe,  ever  received  greater  honours  than  this. 
It  was  applauded  by  several  encores,  a  word  very  unsual  ia 
tragedy.  And  it  was  very  difficult  for  the  actors  to  escape 
without  a  second  slaughter.  This  I  take  to  be  a  lively  assur- 
ance of  that  fierce  spirit  of  liberty  which  remains  among  us, 
and  which  Mr.  Dryden,  in  his  essay  on  Dramatic  Poetry,  hath 
observed:  "  Wliether  custom,"  says  he,  "  hath  so  insinuated 
itself  into  our  countrymen,  or  nature  hath  so  formed  them  to 
fierceness,  I  know  not ;  but  they  will  scarcely  suffer  combats  and 
other  objects  of  horror  to  be  taken  from  them."  And  indeed 
I  am  for  having  them  encouraged  iu  this  martial  disposition  : 
nor  do  I  believe  our  victories  over  the  French  have  been  owing 
to  anything  more  than  to  those  bloody  spectacles  daily  exhi- 
bited in  our  tragedies,  of  which  the  French  stage  is  so  entirely 
clear. 
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THE    LETTER    WRITERS;    or, 
A    NEW    WAY    TO    KEEP    A   WIFE    AT   HOME 

A  FARCE,  IN  THREE  ACTS,  FIRST  ACTED  IN  1731. 


Dr\matis  PEBSoNffi.— fiaftei,  Mr.  Lacy;  Commons,  Mb. 
MuLLABT  ;  Mr.  IVisdum,  Mb.  Jones  ;  Mr.  Softly,  Mb.  Hali.am  ; 
Risque,  Mb.  Reynhoi.d  ;  John,  Mb.  Wathan  ;  Sneaksbi^,  Mb. 
Davenpobt;  Mrs.  JVisdam,  Mbs.  Laoy  ;  Mrs.  Softlji,  Mrs. 
Mullart;  Betty,  Mrs.  Stokes;  Constables,  Fiddlers,  Servants, 
(ic.  ^c. 

ACT  I.— SCENE  I.— The  Street.— Uakel,  Risque. 
Rakel  [reading  a  letter]. 

••  Sir — Your  late  behaviour  hath  determined  me  never  to 
see  you  more :  if  you  get  entrance  into  this  house  for  the 
future  it  will  not  be  by  my  consent ;  for  I  desire  you  would 
henceforth  imagine  there  never  was  any  acquaintance  between 
you  and  Lucretia  Softly." 

So!  the  letter  was  thrown  out  of  the  window,  was  iti 

Risq.  Ay,  sir,  I  am  sure  there  is  no  good  news 
in  it  by  the  face  of  that  jade  Susan.  I  know  by  tlie 
countenance  of  the  maid  when  the  mistress  is  in 
good  humour. 

Rak.  Well,  may  you  meet  with  better  success  in 
the  next  expedition!  Here,  carry  this  letter  to  Mrs. 
"Wisdom,  I  '11  wait   here  till   you   return  with    an 

Rwq.   But,  sir [answer. 

Rak.  Well,  sir? 

Risq.  This  affair,  sir,  may  end  in  a  blanketing, 
and  that  is  a  danger  I  never  love  to  run  with  an 
empty  stomach. 

Rak.  Sirrah!  if  I  were  to  be  tossed  myself  I 
would  wish  to  be  as  empty  as  possible  ;  but  thou  art 
such  an  epicure,  thou  art  continually  thinking  on 
thy  belly. 

Risq.  The  reason  of  that  is  very  plain,  sir ;  for 
I  am  continually  hungry.  Whilst  I  followed  your 
honour's  heels  as  a  soldier  I  expected  no  better  fare ; 
but  since  I  have  been  promoted  to  the  ofBce  of  pimp 
I  ought  to  live  in  another  manner.  AYould  it  not 
vex  a  man  to  the  heart  to  run  about  gnawing  his 
nails  like  a  starved  skeleton,  and  see  every  day  so 
many  plump  brethren  of  the  same  profession  riding 
in  their  coaches  1  [then 

Rak.  Bring  me  but  an  answer  to  my  wish,  and 

Risq.  Don't  promise  me,  sir for  then  I   shall 

be  sure  of  having  nothing.  If  you  were  but  as 
like  a  great  man  in  your  riches  as  you  are  in  your 
promises,  I  should  dine  oftener  by  two  or  three  days 
a  week  than  I  do  now. 

Rak.  To  your  business.  It  is  happy  for  the  na- 
tion that  this  fellow  ran  away  from  his  master  ;  for 
had  he  become  an  authorised  attorney,  he  would 
have  been  a  greater  burden  to  the  town  he  was 
quartered  on  than  our  whole  regiment. 

SCENE  II.— R.UCEL,  Commons. 

Com.  Captain  Rakel,  your  servant. 

Rak.  Jack  Commons! My  dear  rake,  welcome 

to  town ;  how  do  all  our  friends  at  quarters  °i 

Com.  All  in  the  old  way.  I  left  your  two  brother 
oflScers  with  two  parsons  and  the  mayor  of  the  town 
as  drunk  as  your  drums. 

Rak.  Mr.  Mayor,  indeed,  is  a  thorough  honest 
fellow,  and  hath  not,  I  believe,  been  sober  since  he 
was  in  the  chair ;  he  encourages  that  virtue  as  a 
magistrate  which  he  lives  by  as  a  publican. 

Com.  Very  fine,   faith  I  and,  if  the  mayor  was  a 


glazier,  I  suppose  he  would  encourage  breaking  win- 
dows too.  [townl 

Rak.  But  prithee,    what    hath   brought   thee    to 

Com.  My  own  inclinations  chiefly.  I  resolved  to 
take  one  swing  in  the  charming  plains  of  iniquity ; 
so  I  am  come  to  take  my  leave  of  this  delicious  lewd 
place  of  all  the  rakes  and  whores  of  my  acquaint- 
ance  to   spend  one  happy  month  in  the  joys  of 

wine   and  women,    and  then  sneak  down  into  the 
country,  and  go  into  orders. 

Rak.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  And  hast  thou  the  impudence 
to  pretend  to  a  calH 

Com.  Ay,  sir,  the  usual  call — I  have  the  promise  of 
a  good  living.  Lookee,  captain,  my  call  of  piety  is 
much  the  same  as  yours  of  honour.  You  will  fight, 
and  I  shall  pray,  for  the  same  reasons,  I  assure  you. 

Rak.  If  thy  gown  doth  not  rob  thee  of  sincerity, 
thou  wilt  have  one  virtue  under  it  at  least. 

Com.  Ay,  ay,  sincerity  is  all  that  can  be  expected 
— that  is  the  chief  difference  among  men.  All  men 
have  sins,  but  some  hide  them.  Vice  is  as  natural 
to  us  as  our  skins,  and  both  would  equally  appear  if 
we  had  neither  clothes  nor  hypocrisy  to  cover  them. 

Rak.  Thou  art  a  fine  promising  holder  forth,  faith, 
and  dost  begin  to  preach  in  a  most  orthodox  manner. 

Com.  Pox  of  preaching ! — will  you  go  steal  an  act 
or  two  of  the  new  tragedy  1 

Rak.  Not   I 1  go   to   no  tragedy but  the 

tragedy  of  Tom  Thumb.  [is  that  % 

Com.  The  tragedy  of  Tom  Thumb!  what  the  devil 

Rak.  Why,  sir,  it  is  a  tragedy  that  makes  me 
laugh;  and  if  your  sermons  will  do  as  much,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  make  one  of  your  audience. 

Com.  Will  you  to  the  tavern  % 

Rak.  No,  I  am  engaged. 

Com.  Engaged  ;  then  it  must  be  to  a  bawdy-house, 
and  I  '11  along  with  you. 

Rak.  Indeed  you  cannot,  my  young  Levite ;  for 
mine  is  a  private  bawdy-house,  and  you  will  not  be 
admitted,  even  though  you  had  your  gown  on. 

Com.  If  thy  engagement  be  not  pressmg,  thou 
shalt  go  along  with  me :  I  will  introduce  thee  to  a 
charming  fine  girl,  a  relation  of  mine. 

PMk.  Dost  thou  think  me  dull  enough  to  undergo 
the  ceremonies  of  being  introduced  by  a  relation  to  a 
modest  woman  \  Hast  thou  a  mind  to  marry  me  to 
herl 

Com.  No,  sir,  she  is  married  already.  There  are 
a  brace  of  them,  as  fine  women  as  you  have  seen, 
and  both  married  to  old  husbands. 

Rak.  Nay,  then  they  are  worth  my  acquaintance, 
and  some  other  time  thou  shalt  introduce  me  to 
them. 

Coyn.  Nay,  thou  shalt  go  drink  tea  with  one  of 
them  now — it  is  but  just  by — I  dined  there  to-day — 
and  my  uncle  is  now  gone  abroad.  Come,  'tis  but 
two  steps  into  the  square  here,  at  the  first  two  lamps. 

Rak.  The  first  two  lamps  !  [Wisdom. 

Com.  Ay,  no  farther Her  husband's   name   is 

Rak.  By  all  that's  unlucky,  the  very  woman  I 
have  sent  Risque  to !  [Aside, 

Com.  Come,  we  '11  go  make  her  a  visit  now,  and 
to-morrow  I  '11  carry  thee  to  my  aunt  Softly. 
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Rah.  Another  mistress  of  mine,  by  Lucifer!  [Aside. 
Hast  thou  no  more  female  relations  in  townl 

Com.  No  more  !  Won't  two  serve  your  unreason- 
able appetite  1 

Rak.  But  thou  seemest  to  be  so  free  of  them,  I 
could,  wish  thee,  for  the  sake  of  the  public,  related 
to  all  the  beauties  in  Christendom.  But,  Jack,  I 
hope  these  two  aunts  of  thine  are  not  rigidly  virtu- 
ous. 

Com,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Do  not  I  tell  thee  they  are 
young  and  handsome,  and  that  their  husbands  are 
old  ^ 

Rak.  And  thou  wouldst  not  take  it  amiss  if  one 
•were  to  dub  an  uncle  of  thine  a  cuckold. 

Com.  Hearkee,  Tom,  if  thou  hadst  read  as  much 
as  I,  thou  wouldst  know  that  cuckold  is  no  such 
term  of  i-eproach  as  it  is  imagined :  half  the  great 
men  in  history  are  cuckolds  on  record.  Take  it 
amiss  !  ha,  ha,  ha!  Why,  my  uncle  himself  will  not ; 
for  the  whole  world  knows  he  is  a  cuckold  already. 

Rak.  How! 

Com.  Ay,  sir,  when  an  old  man  goes  publicly  to 
church  with  a  young  woman  he  proclaims  that  title 
loud  enough.     But  come,  will  you  to  my  auntl 

Rak.  You  must  excuse  me  now. 

Com.  "When  I  make  you  such  another  offer  you 
shan't  refuse  it :  I  thought  you  would  have  post- 
poned any  business  for  a  mistress. 

Rak.  But  I  am  in  pursuit  of  another  mistress — 
one  I  am  pre-engaged  to.  Afterwards,  sir,  I  am 
at  the  service  of  your  whole  family. 

Com.  Success  attend  your  iniquity.  I  '11  inquire 
for  you  at  the  Tilt-yard.     So,  your  servant. 

Rak.  Yours.  A  very  pretty  fellow  this — I  iind, 
if  he  should  discover  my  amours,  he  is  not  likely  to 
be  any  obstacle  to  them. 

SCENE  III.— Rakel,  Risque. 

Rak.  So,  sir. 

Risq.  Sir,  I  have  with  great  dexterity  delivered 
your  honour's  letter,  and  with  equal  pleasure  have 
brought  you  an  answer. 

Rak.  \t-eads.\ 

"  Be  here  at  the  time  you  mention.  My  husband  is  luckily 
out  of  the  way.  I  wish  your  happiness  be  (as  you  say)  entirely 
in  the  power  of  "Elizabeth  Wisdom." 

Ay,  now  thou  hast  performed  well  indeed,  and  I'll 
give  thee  all  the  money  I  have  in  my  pocket  for  an 
encouragement.  Odso !  I  have  but  sixpence  about 
me.     Here,  take,  take  this  and  be  diligent. 

Risq.  Very  fine  encouragement  truly !  This  it  is 
to  serve  a  poor,  beggarly,  lousy If  half  this  dex- 
terity had  been  employed  in  the  service  of  a  great 
man,  I  had  been  a  captain  or  a  Middlesex  justice 
long  ago — but  I  must  tug  along  the  empty  port- 
manteau of  this  shabby  no-pay  ensign.  Pox  on 't ! 
what  can  a  man  expect  who  is  but  the  rag-carrier  of 
a  rag- carrier'? 

SCENE  IV.— Mrs.  Wisdom,  Rakel. 

Mrs.  W.  Sure  never  anything  was  so  lucky  for 
us  as  this  threatening  letter ;  while  my  husband 
imagined  I  should  go  abroad,  he  was  almost  con- 
tinually at  home  ;  but  now  he  thinks  himself  secure 
of  my  not  venturing  out,  he  is  scarce  ever  with  me. 

Rak.  How  shall  I  requite  this  goodness,  which 
can  make  such  a  confinement  easy  for  my  sake  1 

Mrs.  W.  The  woman  that  thinks  it  worth  her 
while  to  confine  herself  for  her  gallant  thinks  her- 
self sufficiently  requited  by  his  company. 

Betty  [entering].  Oh!  madam,  here's  my  master 
come  home:  had  he  not  quarrell'd  with  the  footman 
at  the  door,  he  had  certainly  found  you  together. 

Rak.  What  shall  I  do  ? 


I       Mrs.   W.  Step   into  this  closet  —  quick  —  quick! 
What  can  have  sent  him  home  so  soon  .' 

SCENE  v.— Wisdom,  Mrs.  Wisdom. 

Mrs.  W.  Oh!  my  dear!  you  are  better  than  your 
word  now  ;  this  is  kind  indeed,  to  return  so  much 
earlier  than  your  promise. 

Wisd.  Mr.  Mortgageland  hath  disappointed  me  : 
I  'm  afraid  somebody  else  hath  taken  him  off  my 
hands  :  so  let  some  of  the  servants  get  me  my  night- 
gown and  slippers,  for  I  intend  to  stay  at  home  all 
the  evening. 

Mrs.  W.  Was  ever  such  ill-luck  1— they  are  both 
in  my  closet.  Lord,  child,  why  will  you  put  on  that 
odious  nightgown  '\  indeed  it  doth  not  become  you 
— you  don 't  look  pretty  in  it,  lovey,  indeed  you  don 't. 

IVisd.  Pshaw  !  it  doth  not  become  a  wife  to  dis- 
like her  husband  in  any  dress  whatsoever. 

Mrs.  W.  Well,  my  dear,  if  you  command,  I  will 
be  always  ready  to  obey.  Betty,  go  fetch  your  mas- 
ter's nightgown  out  of  my  closet.  Take  care  you 
don't  open  the  door  too  wide,  lest  you  throw  down 
a  China  basin  that  is  just  within  it. 

Wisd.  Come,  give  me  a  kiss ;  you  look  very 
pretty  to-night,  you  little  wanton  rogue.  Adod  !  I 
shall,  I  shall  make  thee  amends  for  the  pleasures  you 
miss  abroad, 

Mrs.  W.  So,  you  won't  put  the  money  where  the 
rogues  order  you,  and  you  'II  have  your  poor  wife 
murdered  to  save  twenty  guineas. 

Wisd.  If  you  stay  at  home,  you  will  not  be 
murdered,  and  I  shall  save  many  a  twenty  guineas. 

Mrs.  W.  But  then  I  shall  lose  all  my  acquaint- 
ance by  not  returning  their  visits. 

Wisd.  Then  I  shall  lose  all  my  torments:  and 
truly,  if  I  owe  this  loss  to  the  letter-writer,  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  him.  I  would  hare  tied  a  much 
larger  purse  to  the  knocker  of  my  door  to  have  kept 
it  free  from  that  rat-tat-tat-tat-tat,  which  continually 
thundered  at  it. 

SCENE  VI.— Softly,  Wisdom,  Mrs.  Wisdom. 

Soft.  Mr.  Wisdom,  your  servant ;  madam,  I  am 
your  humble  servant :  a  friend  of  yours,  Mr.  Wis- 
dom, expects  you  at  Tom's. 

Wisd.  Nay,  if  he  be  come,  I  must  leave  thee 
for  one  hour,  my  dear.  So  take  the  key  of  my  closet, 
and  fetch  me  that  bundle  of  parchment  that  lies  in 
the  bureau. 

Mrs.  W.  I  will,  my  dear. — This  is  extremely 
lucky.  l^Aside. 

SCENE  VII.— Wisdom,  Softly. 

Soft.  AVell,  doth  the  plot  succeed  notably  1 

Wisd.  To  my  wish.  She  hath  not  ventured  to 
stir  abroad  since.  This  demand  you  have  drawn 
upon  my  wife  for  twenty  pound  will  be  of  more 
service  to  me  than  a  draft  on  the  bank  for  so 
many  hundreds. 

Soft.  I  wish  your  threatening  letter  to  my  wife 
had  met  with  the  same  success  :  but  alack !  it  hath 
a  quite  contrary  effect.  She  swears  she'll  go  abroad 
the  more  now  to  show  her  courage  :  but,  that  she 
may  not  appear  too  rash,  she  hath  put  me  to  the  exo 
pense  of  an  additional  footman  ;  and,  instead  of  stay- 
ing at  home,  she  carries  all  my  blunderbusses  abroad. 
Her  coach,  when  she  goes  a  visiting,  looks  like  a 
general  officer's  going  to  a  campaign, 

Wisd.  But  if  it  come  to  that  extremity  I  would 
lock  up  my  doors,  and  shut  her  in,  on  pretence  of 
shutting  rogues  out. 

Soft.  But  I  cannot  shut  her  companions  out :  I 
should  have  a  regiment  of  women  on  my  back  for 
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ill-using  my  wife,  and  have  a  sentence  of  cuckoklom 
pronounced  against  me  at  all  the  assemblies  and 
visiting-days  in  town.  If  I  could  prevail  by  strata- 
gem, well :  but  I  am  too  certain  of  the  enemy's 
strength  to  attempt  the  subduing  her  by  force. 

Wisd.  Thank  my  stars,  my  wife  is  of  another 
temper. 

Soft.  You  will  not  take  it  ill,  brother  Wisdom,  but 
your  wife  is  not  a  woman  of  that  spirit  as  mine  is. 

Wisd.  No,  Heaven  he  praised',  for,  of  all  evil 
spirits,  that  of  a  woman  is  surely  the  worst. 

Soft.  Truly,  it  is  a  perfection  that  costs  a  man 
as  much  as  it  is  worth. 

Wisd.  But  what  do  you  intend  to  do  1 

Svft.  I  know  not.  Something  I  must ;  for  my 
house  at  present  is  like  a  garrison  ;  I  have  continu- 
ally guards  moimting  and  dismounting,  while  I 
know  no  enemy  but  my  wife,  and  she 's  within. 

SCENE  YIII. — Softly,  Wisdom,  Mrs.  Wisdom. 

Mrs.  W.  Here  are  the  parchments,  my  dear. 

Wisd.  You  know  the  necessity  of  my  engage- 
ment, and  will  excuse  me. 

Soft.  No  ceremony  with  me,  brother. 

Wisd.  If  you  will  stay  with  my  wife  till  my  re- 
turn, she  will  be  much  obliged  to  you :  you  may  en- 
tertain one  another  at  picquet ;  you  are  no  high 
player  any  more  than  she. 

Mrs.  W.  I  shall  be  too  hard  for  him :  for  I  fancy 
he  is  a  player  much  about  your  pitch,  and  you  know 
I  always  get  the  better  of  you. 

Wisd.  Well,  well ;  to  it,  to  it.  I  leave  you  to- 
gether. 

SCENE  IX.— Softly,  Mrs.  Wisdom. 

Soft,  I  am  but  a  bad  player,  madam  ;  but  to 
divert  you — 

Mrs.  W.  How  shall  I  get  rid  of  himl  I  am  not 
much  inclined  to  picquet  at  present,  Mr.  Softly. 

Soft.  Hum!  very  likely;  any  other  game  that 
you  please — if  I  can  play  at  it. 

Mrs.  W.  No,  you  can 't  play  at  it — for,  to  be  plain, 
I  am  obliged  to  write  a  letter  into  the  country.  I 
hope  you  '11  excuse  me. 

Soft.  Oh !  dear  sister!  I  will  divert  the  time 
with  one  of  these  newspapers  :  ay,  here  's  the  Grub- 
street  Journal — an  exceeding  good  paper  this  ;  and 
hath  commonly  a  great  deal  of  wit  in  it. 

Mrs.    W.  But 1  am  the  worst  person  in  the 

world  at  writing :  the  least  noise  disturbs  me. 

Sofi.  I  am  as  mute  as  a  fish. 

Mrs.  W.  I  know  not  how  to  express  it,  I  am  so 
ashamed  of  the  humour. — But  I  cannot  write  whilst 
any  one  is  in  the  room. 

Soft.  Hum!  very  probable:  there  is  no  ac- 
counting for  some  humours.  Well — you  may  trust 
rae  in  the  closet.  This  closet  and  I  have  been  ac- 
quainted before  now.  [  Offers  to  go  in. 

Mrs.  W.  By  no  means  :  I  have  a  thing  in  that  closet 
you  must  not  see. 

SCENE  X — Softly,  Mrs.  Wisdom,  Commons. 

Com.  What,  is  not  ray  uncle  Wisdom  returned  yet  1 
Mrs,  W.  I  am  surprised  you  should  return,  sir, 
unless  you  have  learnt  more  civility  than  you  showed 
at  dinner  to-day  ;  your  behaviour  then  seemed  very 
uufit  for  one  who  intends  to  put  on  that  sacred  habit 
you  are  designed  for. 

Com.  You  may  be  as  scurrilous  as  you  please, 
aunt:  it  hath  been  always  my  resolution  to  see  my 
relations  as  seldom  as  I  can  ;  and  when  I  do  see  them 
never  to  mind  what  they  say. — I  have  been  at  your 
house,  too,  uncle  Softly,  and  have  met  with  just  such 


another  reception  there :  but  come,  you  and  I  will 
go  drink  one  honest  bottle  together — I  have  not 
cracked  a  bottle  with  you  since  I  came  to  town. 

Mrs.  W.  For  Heaven's  sake,  dear  brother,  do  any- 
thing to  get  him  hence. 

Soft.  Well,  nephew,  as  far  as  a  pint  goes. 

Com,  Ay,  ay,  a  pint  is  the  best  introduction  to  a 
bottle. — Aunt,  will  you  go  with  us^ 

Mrs.  W.  Faugh!  brute! 

Com.  If  you  won  't,  you  may  let  it  alone. 

Soft.  Sister,  your  humble  servant. 

Mrs.  W,  I  '11  take  care  to  prevent  all  danger  of  a 
surprise  [locks  the  door], — There.  Captain,  captain, 
you  may  come  out,  the  coast  is  clear. 

SCENE  XI.— Mrs.  Wisdom,  Rakel. 

Rak.  These  husbands  make  the  most  confounded 
long  visits. 

Mrs.  W.  Husbands  !  why  I  have  had  half  a  dozen 
visitants  since  he  went  away  ;  I  thought  you  had 
overheard  us. 

Rak.  Not  I,  truly ;  I  have  been  entertaining  my- 
self with  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  at  the  other  end 
of  the  closet. 

Mrs.  W.  You  are  very  unconcerned  in  danger, 
captain. 

Rak.  Yes,  madam,  danger  is  my  profession  ;  and 
these  sort  of  dangers  are  so  common  to  me,  that  they 
give  me  no  surprise.  I  have  declared  war  with  the 
whole  commonwealth  of  husbands  ever  since  I  ar- 
rived at  years  of  discretion. 

Mrs.  W.  Rather  with  the  wives,  I  'm  afraid. 

Rak.  No,  madam ;  I  always  consider  the  wife  as 
the  town,  and  the  husband  as  the  enemy  in  posses- 
sion of  it.  I  am  not  for  burning  nor  razing  where 
I  go  ;  but  when  I  have  driven  the  enemy  out  of  his 
fortress,  I  march  in  in  the  most  gentle  peaceable 
manner  imaginable.  So,  madam,  if  you  please,  we 
will  walk  into  the  closet  together. 

Mrs.  W.  What,  to  read  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man  1 
[Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Rak.  Ay,  my  angel !  and  you  shall  say  I  practise 

what  I  read. — [Takes  her  m  his  arms,  Wisdom  knocks, 

she  starts  from  him. 

Wisd.  [without.]  What,  have  you  shut  yourselves 
in  1.  [am  here  1 

Rak.  Ourselves!  oh,  the  devil!  doth  he  know  I 

Mrs.  W.  No,  no,  no  ;  to  your  hole,  quick,  quick, 
quick. 

Wisd.  Why,  child!  Mr.  Softly!  don't  you  hearl 
what,  have  you  played  yourselves  asleep  1 

3Irs.  W.  Oh !  my  dear,  are  you  there  ? 

SCENE  XII. — Wisdom,  Mrs.  Wisdom. 

Wisd.  [e^itering.']  If  we  were  not  so  nearly  re- 
lated, I  should  not  like  this  locking  up  together. 
Heyday!  where  is  my  brother  Softly"? 

Mrs.  W.  Alas  !  my  dear,  my  ungracious  nephew 
hath  been  here  and  taken  him  away  to  the  tavern. 

Wisd.  Why  will  you  suffer  that  fellow  to  come 
within  my  doors,  when  you  know  it  is  against  my 
Willi 

Mrs.  W.  Alas,  child,  I  don't  know  how  to  shut 
your  doors  against  your  own  relations. 

Wisd.  And  what  were  you  doing,  hey,  that  you 
were  locked  in  so  close  by  yourself! 

Mrs.  W.  I  was  only  saying  a  few  prayers,  my 
dear  ;  but  indeed,  these  incendiaries  run  so  in  my 
head,  I  never  think  myself  safe  enough. 

Wisd.  Heaven  bless  the  hour  I  first  thought  of 
putting  them  there  !  [Aside, 

Mrs.  W.  Well,  child,  this  is  very  good  in  you  to 
come  home  so  soon. 
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Wisd.  I  only  call  on  you  in  my  way  to  the  city  ; 
for  I  must  speak  to  alderman  Longhorns  before  I 
sleep.  I  am  sorry  you  lost  brother  Softly  :  he  might 
have  diverted  you  a  little.         [closet  for  that  matter. 

Mrs.  W.  I  can  divert  myself  well  enough  in  my 

Wisd.  Ay,  do  so.  Reading  is  an  innocent  and 
instructive  diversion.  I  will  be  back  with  the  ut- 
most expedition.  Is  your  closet  locked,  child  1  there 
are  some  papers  in  it  which  I  must  take  with  me. — 

Mrs.  W.  What  shall  I  dol — Lud,  my  dear,  I — I 
— have  lost  the  key,  I  think. 

Wisd.  Then  it  must  be  broke  open  ;  for  they  are 
of  the  utmost  consequence.  Nay,  if  you  can't  tell 
me  where  you  have  laid  it,  I  can't  stay,  the  lock 
must  be  broke  open  ;  I  '11  call  up  one  of  the  servants. 

Mrs,  W.  Nay,  then,  confidence  assist  me  !  Here, 
here  it  is,  child — I  have  nothing  but  assurance  to 
trust  to ;  and  I  am  resolved  to  exert  the  utmost. 

l^Opens  the  door;  Rajkel  runs  against  him,  throws 
him  down;  he  looks  on  Mrs.  W.,  she  points  to  the 
door,  and  he  runs  out.     Mrs.  W.  shrieks.'] 

Wisd.   Oh  !   I  am  murder'd. 

Mrs.  W.  The  incendiaries  are  come.  My  dream 
is  out,  my  dream  is  out. 

Wisd.  My  horns  are  out. 

Mrs.  W.  Oh '.  my  dear,  sure  never  anything  was 
so  lucky  as  this  stay  of  yours  !  Heaven  knows  what 
he  would  have  done  to  me  had  I  been  alone. 

Wisd.  Ay,  ay,  my  dear,  I  know  what  he  would 
have  done  to  you  very  well. 

Mrs.  W.  I  hope  you  will  be  advised,  and  put  the 
money  where  you  are  desired  before  anything  worse 
happens. 

Wisd.  I  shall  put  you  out  of  doors  before  any- 
thing worse  happens. 

Mrs.  W.  My  dear  1 

Wisd.  My  devil !  Come,  come,  confess,  it  is 
done  already  ;  am  I  one  or  no  % 

Mrs.  W.  Are  you  what,  my  love  1 

Wisd.  Am  I  a  beast,  a  monster  %  a  husband  1 

Mrs.  W.  Defend    me ! Sure  the   fright    hath 

turned  your  brain.    Are  you  a  husband  %  yes,  I  hope 
so,  or  what  am  1 1 

Wisd.  Ah  !  crocodile  !  I  know  very  well  what 
sort  of  robber  was  here.  Nay,  perhaps,  he  was  a 
robber,  and  you  may  have  conspired  together  to  rob 
me  :  I  don't  doubt  but  you  was  concerned  in  writ- 
ing the  letter  too.  No  one  likelier  to  extort  money 
from  a  man  than  his  wife.  [sion ! 

Mrs.  W.    Oh !    barbarous,   cruel,  inhuman  asper- 

Wisd.  Is  he  a  conjurer  as  well  as  a  thief,  and 
could  he  go  through  the  key-hole  %  How  came  he 
into  that  closet  1  How  came  he  into  that  closet, 
madam,  without  your  knowledge?  Answer  me  that. 
Did  he  go  through  the  door  % 

Mrs.  W.  I  swear  by 

Wisd.    Hold,  hold.       I  don't  question    but  you 
will  swear  through  a  thousand  doors  to  get  off. 
Enter  John. 

John.  Oh !  sir,  this  moment,  as  I  was  walking 
in  the  yard,  I  spied  a  fellow  offering  to  get  in  at  my 
lady's  closet-window. 

Mrs.  W.  Howl 

John.  Dear  sir,  step  but  into  the  closet,  you  will 
find  the  window  broke  all  to  pieces. 

Wisd.  The  villains  '.—John,  take  the  candle  and 
go  in  before  me. 

Mrs  W.  Miraculous  fortune  !  Now  will  I  stand 
it  out  that  Rakel  got  in  the  same  way.  Sure  it 
must  have  been  the  devil  that  hath  broke  these 
windows  to  encourage  us  to  sin — by  this  delivery. 
— Oh  !  here  comes  my  husband  ;  it  is  my  turn  now 
to  be  angry,  and  his  to  ask  pardon. 

Wisd.  John,  do  you  watch  carefully  in  the  yard 


this  night.  I  protest  a  man  will  shortly  be  safe  no- 
where. 

Mrs.  IV.  Not  when  thieves  get  through  key-holes. 

Wisd.  Come,  I  ask  thy  pardon ;  I  am  sorry  I 
suspected  thee :  I  will  make  thee  amends,  I  will — I 
will  stay  at  home  this  week  with  thee  in  spite  of 
business  :  thou  shalt  tie  me  to  thy  girdle.  Nay,  do 
not  take  on  thus  ;  I  will  buy  thy  forgiveness.  Here, 
here  is  a  purse  to  put  thy  money  in;  and  it  shall  not 
be  long  before  I  give  thee  some  money  to  put  in  thy 
purse  :  you  shall  take  the  air  every  day  in  Hyde- 
Park,  and  I  '11  go  with  you  for  a  guard  :  I  vow  you 
shall  forgive  me.     I  '11  kiss  you  till  you  do. 

Mrs.  IV.  You  know  the  way  to  mollify  me. 

Wisd.  Why,  I  was  but  in  jest:  I  never  thought 
you  had  any  hand  in  the  letter. 

Mrs.  W.   Did  you  not  indeed  %  [if  I  did  ! 

Wisd.  No,  indeed ;  may  I  be  worse  than  robbed 

Mrs.  W.  Well,  but  don't  jest  so  any  more. 

Wisd.  I  promise  you :  —  but  I  must  not  lose  a 
moment  before  I  go  into  the  city — 

Mrs.  W.  And  will  you  leave  me  again  to-night  1 

Wisd.  You  must  excuse  necessity,  my  dear. 

Mrs.  W.  My  dear,  I  shall  always  obey  your  com- 
mands without  any  farther  reason. 

Wisd.  What  a  happy  man  am  I  in  a  wife  !  If  all 
women  were  but  such  blessings  to  their  husbai'ids  as 
thou  art,  what  a  heaven  would  matrimony  be  '. 


ACT    II.— SCENE    \.—The   Street.^RAKEL,    and 
afterwards  Risque. 

Rak.  Love  and  war  I  find  still  require  the  same 
talents;  to  be  unconcerned  in  danger  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  both.  I  know  not  whether  it  was  more 
lucky  that  I  thought  of  this  stratagem,  or  that  I 
found  Risque  on  the  spot  to  execute  it.  I  dare 
swear  she  will  soon  take  the  hint :  nor  do  I  see  any 
other  way  she  could  possibly  have  come  off. — So, 
rascal,  what  success  1 

Jiisq.  I  have  broke  the  windows  with  a  venge- 
ance ;  I  have  made;  room  enough  for  your  honour 
to  march  in  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  grenadiers, 
and  all  this  without  the  least  noise.  But  I  hope  the 
lady  did  not  use  your  honour  very  ill,  that  her  win- 
dows must  be  broken. 

Rak.  No,  Mr.  Inquisitive,  I  have  done  it  for  the 
lady's  sake,  to  give  her  an  opportunity  of  saying  I 
broke  in  there  ;  for  when  I  was  taken  in  the  closet, 
I  was  obliged  to  bring  her  off  by  pretending  myself 
a  robber. 

Risq.  But,  if  he  should  take  you  at  your  word  and 
prosecute  you,  who  would  bring  your  honour  off? 

Rak.  No  matter  ;  it  were  better  fifty  such  as  I 
were  hanged  than  one  woman  should  lose  her  repu- 
tation. But,  as  the  closet  was  full  of  things  of  value, 
my  touching  none  would  sufficiently  preserve  me 
from  any  villanous  imputation,  should  the  worst 
happen. 

Risq.  I  fancy,  indeed,  it  would  be  no  disgrace 
to  be  thought  to  have  stolen  all  you  have  in  your 
pocket. 

Rak.  What 's  that  you  are  muttering  1  Hearkee, 
rascal,  be  sure  not  to  go  to  bed  ;  I  shall  not  be  at 
home  till  early  in  the  morning.  Now  for  my  unkind 
mistress ;  I  may  have  better  success  there  than  I 
found  with  my  kind  one. 

How  bless'd  is  a  soldier  while  licens'd  to  range ! 

How  pleasant  this  whore  for  that  to  exchange ! 

Risq.  Go  thy  ways,  young  Satan  ;  the  old  gentle- 
man himself  cannot  be  much  worse.  Let  me  con- 
sider a  little.  My  master  doth  not  come  home  till 
morning,  the  closet  is  full  of  things  of  value,  and  1 
can  very  easily  get  into  it. — Agad,  and  I'll  have  a 
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trial.  I  am  in  no  great  danger  of  being  caught  in 
the  fact ;  so,  if  I  bring  oft"  a  good  handsome  booty, 
my  master  stands  fair  for  being  hangjed  for  it.  Hey- 
day '.  what  the  devil  have  we  here  'i 

SCENE  II. — Commons,  wiVA  Wh — s  and  Music, 

Risque. 
Com.    [Suiffs.]  Tol  lol  de  rol   lol  !     Now    am   I 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  you  my  Statira  and  Rox- 
ana. — You  sons  of  whores  play  me  Alexander  the 
Great's  march. 

1  Fid.  We  don't  know  it,  an't  please  your  worship. 
Co>n.  Don't  youl     Why  then,  play  me  the  Black 

Joke. 

2  Wh.  Play  the  White  Joke,  that 's  my  favourite. 
Com.  Ay,  ay.  Black  or  White,  they  are  all  alike 

to  me.  [Mitsio  2}lays. 

2  Wh.  We  had  better  go  to  the  tavern,  my  dear ; 
the  justices  of  peace  are  so  severe  against  us,  we 
shall  be  taken  up  and  sent  to  Bridewell. 

Com.  The  justices  be  hanged  !  they  dare  not  attack 
a  man  of  my  quality.  The  moment  they  knew  me 
to  be  a  lord  they  would  let  us  all  go  again. 

1  ]Vh.  Nay,  my  dear,  I  ask  your  pardon  ;  I  did 
not  know  you  were  a  lord. 

Com.  Yes,  my  dear,  yes  ;  my  lord  Kilfob,  that 's 
my  title,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 

Risq.  [advaticing.]  My  lord  Kilfob,  I  'm  glad  to 
see  your  honour  in  town. 

Com.  Ha !  Ned  Risque,  give  me  thy  hand,  boy. 
Come,  honest  Risque,  thou  shalt  go  to  the  tavern 
with  me,  and  I  '11  treat  thee  with  a  whore  and  a  bottle 
of  wine. — But  hearkee.  [  Whispers. 

1  Wh.  A  lord,  and  so  familiar  with  this  fellow ! 
This  is  some  clerk  or  apprentice  strutting  about  with 
his  master's  sword  on.  [coming-down  cull. 

2  Wh.  I  fancy,   Sukey,  this  is  a  sharper,  and  no 

1  Wh.  Ay,  damn  him,  he'll  make  us  pop  our 
xmders  for  the  reckoning  :  we  '11  not  go  with  him. 

Com.  If  thou  canst  lend  me  half  a  crown,  do  ; 
the  devil  take  me  if  I  do  not  pay  thee  again  to- 
morrow. 

Risq.  That  I  would  with  all  my  heart,  but  I  have 
not  one  souse,  I  assure  you. — I  am  on  business  for 
my  master,  and  in  a  great  hurry. 

Com.  Get  thee  gone  for  a  good-for-nothing  dog 
as  thou  art.     Come,  sirrah,  play  on  to  the  tavern. 

2  Wh.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  sir  ;  we  are 
no  company  for  such  as  you. 

Com.  I  own  you  are  not  fit  company  for  a  lord ; 
— but  no  matter,  several  lords  keep  such  company  ; 
and  since  I  stoop  to  you— > 

1  Wh.  You  stoop  to  us,  scrub  ! 

2  Wh,  You  a  lord!  You  are  some  attorney's 
clerk,  or  haberdasher's  'prentice.  [a  compter? 

1  Wh.  Do  you  sit  behind  a  desk,  or  stand  behind 

2  Wh.  We  're  not  for  such  as  you,  we'd  have  you 
to  know,  fellow. 

Com.  But  I  am  for  such  as  you — and  that  I  '11 
make  you  know  with  a  vengeance.  Whores, 
strumpets ! 

Whs.  Murder,  murder,  robbery,  murder  ! 

Com.  I  'II  scour  you  with  a  pox, 

\^Beats  them  off,  and  returns. 

2  Fid.  I  wish  we  were  well  rid  of  this  chap,  I  wish 
we  get  anything  by  him.  [whole  fiddle. 

1  Fid.  I  wish  we  get  off  with  a  whole  skin  and  a 

Com.  I  have  paid  you  off,  however. 

1  Fid.  I  wish  your  honour  would  pay  us  off  too  ; 
for  we  are  obliged  to  play  to  some  country-dances. 

Co7n.  Are  not  you  impudent  dogs  to  ask  anything 
for  such  music  %  I  '11  not  give  you  a  souse  :  you  are 
a  couple  of  wretched  scrapers,  and  play  ten  degrees 
worse  than  Uie  university  waits.     If  you  had  your 


merit,  you  would  have  your  fiddles  broke  about  your 
heads. 

1  Fid.  Sir,  you  don  't  talk  like  a  gentleman. 

Cotyi.  Don 't  I,  sir  1  Why  then  I  '11  act  like  a  gen- 
tleman. \^Draws.\  This  is  the  way  a  man  of  honour 
pays  debts,  you  dogs  ;  I  '11  let  out  your  own  guts  to 
make  fiddle- strings  of.  A  couple  of  cowardly  dogs  ; 
run  away  from  one.  Blood  !  I  have  routed  the  whole 
army,  Hannibal  could  have  done  no  more.  What 
pity  it  is  such  a  brave  fellow  as  I  am  should  be  made 
a  parson  of!  \_Li7ikboy  crosses. 'I  Here,  you  son  of 
a  whore,  come  here.  Are  you  the  sun,  or  the  moon, 
or  one  of  the  seven  stars  % 

Link.  Does  your  honour  want  a  light,  sir? 

Com.  Want  a  light,  sir,  ay,  sir.     Do  you  take  me 
for  a  Dissenter,  you  rascal  i     Do  you  think  I  carry 
my  light  within,  sirrah  1  I  travel  by  an  outward  light. 
So  lead  on,  you  dog,  and  light  me  into  darkness. 
A  soph,  lie  is  immortal, 
And  never  can  decay; 
For  liow  should  he  return  to  duBt 
Who  daily  wets  his  clay  ? 

SCENE  III.— Rakel  and  Mrs.  Softly. 

Mrs.  S.  Forget  that  letter  ;  it  was  the  effect  of  a 
sudden  short-lived  anger  which  arose  from  a  lasting 
love  ;  jealousy  is  surely  the  strongest  proof  of  that 
passion. 

Rak.  It  is  a  proof  I  always  wish  to  be  without,  if 
all  my  mistresses  were  as  forward  to  believe  my 
sincerity. 

Mrs.  S.  All  your  mistresses  1 — Bravo  ! 

Rak.  I  speak  of  you,  madam,  in  the  plural  num- 
ber, as  we  do  of  kings,  from  my  reverence  ;  for  if  I 
have  another  mistress  upon  earth,  may  I  be — 

Mrs.  S.  Married  to  her — which  would  be  curse 
enough  on  both.  But  do  not  think,  captain,  that 
should  I  once  discover  my  rival,  it  would  give  me 
any  uneasiness  ;  the  suspicion  of  the  falsehood  raised 
my  anger,  but  the  knowledge  of  it  would  only  move 
my  contempt.  Be  assured  I  have  not  love  enough 
to  make  me  uneasy,  if  I  knew  you  were  false  ;  so 
hang  jealousy,  I  will  believe  you  true. 

Rak.  By  all  the  transports  we  have  felt  together, 
by  all  the  eager  raptures  which  this  very  night  hath 
witnessed  to  ray  passion. —      [Softly  hems  icit/iont. 

Mrs.  S.  Oh  heaven '.  My  husband  is  upon  the 
stairs. 

Rak.  A  judgment  fallen  upon  me  before  I  had 

forsworn  myself.    Have  you  no  closet  ■?  no  chimney  1 

Mrs.  S.  None,  nor  any  way  but  this  out  of  the 

room  ;  he  must  see  you.    Say  nothing,  but  bow,  and 

observe  me. 

SCENE  IV.— Softly,  Mrs.  Softly,  Rakel. 

Soft.  Sure  never  man  was  so  put  to  it  to  get  rid 
of  a  troublesome  companion.   Heyday,  what 's  here  1 

Mrs.  S.  Sir,  I  assure  you  I  am  infinitely  obliged 
to  you,  and  so  is  my  husband  :  I  am  sorry  he  is  not 
at  home  to  return  you  thanks. 

[  She  curtsies  all  this  time  to  Mm,  who  bows  to  her. 

Soft.  What's  the  matter,  child  1  what  hath  the 
gentleman  done  for  me  1 

il/rs.  S.  Oh !  my  dear,  I  am  glad  you  are  come. 
The  gentleman  hath  done  a  great  deal  for  me,  he 
hath  guarded  m.e  home  from  the  play.  Indeed,  my 
dear,  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  the  gentleman. 

Soft.  Ay,  we  are  both  infinitely  obliged  to  him. 
Sir,  I  am  your  humble  servant :  I  give  you  a  great 
many  thanks,  sir,  for  the  civility  you  have  conferred 
on  my  wife.  I  assure  you,  sir,  you  never  did  a  favour 
to  any  one  who  will  acknowledge  it  more. 

Rak.  The  de^il  take  me  if  ever  I  did  :  I  have  been 
as  civil  to  several  Avives  ;  but  thou  art  the  first  hus- 
band that  ever  thanked  me  for  it.  [Aside. 
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Soft.  Sir,  if  you  will  partake  of  a  small  collation 
we  have  within,  we  shall  think  ourselves  much 
honoured  in  your  company. 

Eak.  Sir,  the  honour  would  be  on  my  side  ;  but 
I  am  unhappily  engaged  to  sup  with  the  duke  of 
Fleet-street.  [other  opportunity  to  thank  you. 

Soft.  I  hope,  sir,   you  will  shortly  give  us  some 

Mrs.  S.  Pray,  sir,  do  not  let  it  be  long. 

Soft.  Sir,  my  doors  will  be  always  open  to  you. 

Rak.  All  these  acknowledgments  for  so  small  a 
gallantry  make  me  ashamed  :  I  was  only  fortunate  in 
the  occasion  of  doing  what  no  young  gentleman  could 
have  refused.  However,  sir,  I  shall  take  the  first 
opportunity  to  kiss  your  hands,  and  am  your  most 
obedient  humble  servant. — Not  a  step,  sir. 

Soft.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant. 

SCENE  v.— Softly,  Mrs.  Softly. 

Soft.  I  protest   one  of  the  civilest  gentlemen  I 

Mrs.  S.  Most  infinitely  well-bred.  [ever  saw. 

Soft.  I  have  been  making  a  visit  to  my  neighbour 
Wisdom,  where  whom  should  I  meet  with  but  that 
unlucky  rogue,  my  nephew  Commons,  who  hath 
taken  me  to  the  tavern,  and,  I  protest,  almost  flus- 
tered me. 

Mrs.  S.  He  was  here  just  as  you  went  out,  and 
as  rude  as  ever ;  but  I  gave  him  a  sufficient  rebuff: 
I  fancy  he  '11  scarce  venture  here  again.  And  in- 
deed, my  dear,  he  is  so  very  scandalous,  I  wish  you 
would  not  suffer  him. 

Soft.  He  will  be  settled  in  the  country  soon,  and 
so  we  shall  be  rid  of  him  quite.  But,  my  dear,  I 
have  some  news  to  tell  you  :  my  sister  Wisdom  hath 
received  just  such  another  letter  as  yours,  threaten- 
ing to  murder  her  in  her  chair  the  first  time  she  goes 
abroad,  unless  she  lays  twenty  guineas  under  a  stone. 
Indeed,  she  shows  abundance  of  prudence  on  this 
occasion  by  keeping  at  home  :  she  doth  not  go  abroad 
and  frighten  her  poor  husband  as  you  do. 

3L-S.  S.  My  sister  Wisdom  received  such  a  letter ! 
I  am  heartily  glad  you  have  told  me  of  it ;  for  I  owe 
her  a  visit,  and  on  this  occasion  it  would  be  unpar- 
donable to  neglect  a  moment.  Who  's  there  1  Order 
my  chair  this  instant,  and  do  you  and  the  other 
footman  take  to  your  arms.  [o'  night. 

Soft,  Why,  you  would  not  visit  her  at  this  time 

Mrs.  S.  Oh !  my  dear !  it  is  time  enough ;  it  is 
not  yet  ten.  Oh  i  I  Avould  not  for  the  world,  when 
she  will  be  sure  too  that  I  know  it.  My  dear,  your 
servant :  I  '11  make  but  a  short  visit,  and  be  back 
again  before  you  can  be  set  down  to  supper. 

Soft.  Was  ever  so  unfortunate  a  wretch  as  I  am  I 
All  my  contrivances  to  keep  her  at  home  do  but 
send  her  abroad  the  more.  But  I  have  a  virtuous 
wife,  however ;  and  truly  virtuous  women  are  so 
rare  in  this  age,  one  cannot  pay  too  dear  for  them. 
Oh  !  a  virtuous  wife  is  a  most  prodigious  blessing. 

SCENE  VI. — WiSDOM'5    Hotise. — Rakel,   Mrs. 
Wisdom. 

Rak.  To  rally  again  the  same  ni^ht  after  such  a 
rebuff  is,  I  think,  madam,  a  sign  of  uncommon 
bravery. 

Mrs.  W,  What  is  it  in  me  to  lead  you  to  that 
rally,  captain,  when  I  must  share  the  chief  part  of 
the  danger  too  t 

Rak.  Why  indeed,  madam,  to  send  me  word  of 
this  second  retreat  of  your  husband  was  a  kindness 
I  know  but  one  way  hov/  to  thank  you  for  ;  and  I 
will  thank  thee  so  heartily,  my  dear,  dear,  lovely 
angel.  [Softly  just  coming  up. 

Betty.    \entering.'\       Oh  !    madam !    here 's    Mrs. 

Rak.  Mrs.  Softly  !  [my  orders.  Not  at  home  1 

Mrs.  W.  How  came  she  to  be  let  in  !     Were  not 


Bet.  She  said  she  knew  you  were  at  home,  and 
would  see  you.     She  will  be  here  this  instant. 

Rak.  [Offers  to  go  into  the  closet.]  The  door  is 
locked.  [nifies  not  much  if  she  sees  you. 

Mrs.  W.  And  my  husband  hath  the  key.     It  sig- 

Rak.  Oh!  madam,  I  am  tender  of  your  reputa- 
tion.    This  table  will  hide  me.  [Gets  under  it, 

SCENE  VII.— Mrs.  Wisdom,  Mrs.   Softly. 

Mrs.  S.  Oh !  my  dear,  I  am  exceedingly  concerned 
to  hear  of  your  misfortune  ;  I  ran  away  the  very 
minute  Mr.  Softly  brought  me  the  news. 

Mrs.  W.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  my  dear. 

Mrs.  S.  But  I  hope  you  are  not  frightened,  my 
dear.  [on  such  an  occasion. 

Mrs.  W.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  a  little  surprise 

Mrs.  S,  Oh  yes !  a  little  surprise  at  first ;  but 
when  one  hath  sufficient  guards  about  one  there  can 
be  no  danger.  Have  you  not  heard  that  I  received 
just  such  another  letter  about  three  days  ago  "i 

Mrs.  W.  And  venture  abroad  so  late  1 

Mrs.  S.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Have  I  not  avast  deal  of 
courage  1  [slept  one  wink  these  three  nights. 

3Irs.  W.  Indeed,  I  think  so  ;  I  am  sure  I  have  not 

Mrs.  S.  I  have  not  slept  much — for  I  was  up  two 
of  them  at  a  ball. 

Mrs.  W.  Why,  you  venture  abroad  as  fearless  as 
if  no  such  thing  had  happened. 

Mrs,  S.  It  is  only  the  expense  of  a  footman  or  two 
the  more  ;  no  one  would  stay  at  home  for  that,  you 
know.  Sure  you  don't  intend  to  confine  yourself 
any  longer  on  this  account.  I  would  not  stay  at 
home  three  days  if  I  had  received  as  many  letters  as 
go  by  the  post  in  that  time. 

Mrs.  W.  You  have  more  courage  than  I  :  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  danger  with  me  would  quite  ex- 
tinguish the  pleasure. 

Mrs.  S.  Oh !  you  cowardly  creature !  there  is  no 
pleasure  without  danger ;  but,  I  thank  Heaven,  my 
thoughts  are  always  so  full  of  the  former,  that  I  leave 
no  room  for  any  meditation  on  the  latter. 

SCENE  VIII.— Wisdom,  Mrs.  Wisdom,  Mrs. 
Softly,  Constable,  Servants. 

John.  I  '11  take  my  oath  I  saw  him  go  in. 

Mrs.  W.  Bless  me,  my  dear,  what 's  the  matter  1 

Wisd.  Don't  be  frightened,  child ;  this  fellow 
hath  seen  the  rogue  that  was  here  to-day  get  into 
the  house  again.  Mr.  Constable,  that  is  the  closet- 
door  ;  you  have  the  key :  therefore  do  you  enter 
first,  and  we  '11  all  follow  you. 

John.  Ay,  ay,  let  me  alone  ;  do  you  but  lay  hands 
on  him,  and  I  '11  knock  his  brains  out. 

Mrs.  S.  Lud,  sister,  how  you  tremble !  Take  ex- 
ample by  me,  and  don't  be  frightened. — Here,  John, 
Thomas,  bring  up  your  blunderbusses. 

Mrs.  W.  Support  me,  or  I  faint. 

SCENE  IX. — Risque  discovered. 
Const.  You  may  as  well  submit,  sir,   for  we  are 
too  strong  for  you.  [there  of  yout 

John.  Confess,  sirrah !  confess.     How  many  are 
Wisd.  Search  his  pockets,  Mr.  Constable. 
Mrs.  W.  What  do  I  see  1  \     \  4 

Mrs.  S.   Captain  Rakel's  man  !  )      >■' 

Wisd.  It  is  sufficient !  the  goods  are  found  upon 
him.  Sirrah !  confess  your  accomplices  this  mo- 
ment ;  you  have  no  other  way  to  save  your  life  than 
by  becoming  evidence  against  your  gang. 

John.  Learn  to  betray  your  friends,  sirrah,  if  you 
would  rob  like  a  gentleman  and  not  be  hanged  for  it. 
Wisd,  And  so,  sir,  I  suppose  it  was  you  that 
writ  the  threatening  letter  to  my  -wife.  Why  don't 
you  speak  1  You  may  as  well  confess ;  for  you  will 
be  hanged  whether  you  confess  or  no. 


Aside, 
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Const,  Would  it  not  be  your  wisest  way  to  im- 
peach your  companions  1  so  you  may  not  only  save 
your  life,  but  get  rewarded  for  your  roguery. 

Wisd.  Is  the   rascal  dumb  1    We  '11  find  ways  to 
make  him  speak,  I  warrant  you. 
SCENE  X. — To  them  Commons,  drunk  and  singing. 

Com.  Hey !  uncle,  what  a  pox,  do  you  keep  open 
house  at  this  time  of  night '?  Oons,  I  thought  you 
used  to  sneak  to  bed  at  soberer  hours. 

Wisd.  How  often  must  I  forbid  you  my  housed 

Co7n.  Sir,  you  may  forbid  me  as  often  as  you 
please  ;  when  your  door  is  open  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  pass  by. 

Wisd.  You  shall  find  a  very  warm  reception. 

Co7n.  As  warm  as  you  please,  for  it  is  damned  cold 
without.  But  come,  where 's  your  liquor  1  You  do 
not  entertain  all  this  company  without  wine,  I  hope. 
Why,  what  a  pox  are  all  these  % — the  militia ! 

Wisd.  Sir,  if  you  do  not  go  out  of  my  doors  this 
instant  you  shall  be  forced  out. 

Com,  Damn  your  doors,  sir,  and  your  tables  too  ! 
I  '11  turn  your  house  out  o'doors,  sir. 

[  Overturns  the  table,  and  discoveis  Rakel. 

SCENE    XI.  —  Wisdom,    Mrs.    Wisdom,     Mrs. 

Softly,  Rakel,  Risque,  Constable,  Servants. 

John.  More  rogues  !  more  rogues  ! 

Const.  I  have  him  secure  enough. 

Wisd.  This  second  visit,  sir,  is  exceeding  kind. 
I  suppose,  sir,  this  is  the  honest  gentleman  that  con- 
veys away  the  goods ;  we  have  stopped  the  goods, 
and  shall  convey  you  both  to  a  proper  habitation. 

Rak.  Damnation  !  1 

Mrs.  W.  Ruined,  beyond  retrieval.  >  [Aside. 

Mrs.  S.  May  I  believe  my  eyes  !  J 

Wisd.  [To  Risque.]  You  will  have  but  a  short 
time  to  consider  on't ;  so  it  were  good  for  you  to 
resolve  on  being  an  evidence,  and  save  your  own 
neck  at  the  expense  of  his. 

Risq,  Well,  sir,  if  I  must  peach,  I  must,  I  think. 

Wisd.  [To  Rakel.]  Do  you  know  this  gentle- 
man, sirl 

Rak.  [Aside.]  Confusion !  What  shall  I  do  1 

Const.  How  the  rogues  stare  at  one  another! 
What,  did  you  never  see  one  another  before  % 

Risq.  Pox  take  him,  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  him  ; 
I'm  sure  I  am  like  to  pay  dear  enough  for  his  ac- 
quaintance, [by  swearing  against  him. 

Wisd.  You  have  no  other  way  to  prevent  it  than 

Risq.  Ay,  ay,  sir,  I  '11  swear  against  him  ;  he 
brought  me  to  this  shame,  so  let  him  look  to  it :  I 
never  took  these  courses  ti  1  I  became  acquainted 
with  that  highwayman  there,  who  hath  robbed  on  all 

Rak.  Ha  !  [the  roads  of  England. 

Const.  And  will  you  swear  that  this  fellow  wrote 
the  letter  to  my  master,  to  threaten  to  murder  my 
lady  whenever  she  went  abroad  1  [my  o-\vn  eyes. 

Risq.  Ay,  that  I  will ;  I   saw  him  write  it  with 

Wisd.  You  saw  him  write  iti 

Risq.  Yes,  an't  please  your  honour. 

Wisd.  I  find  this  fellow  vnll  do  our  business 
without  any  other  evidence.  [Aside. 

Mrs.  S.  Can  this  be  possible  ■?  [Aside. 

Wisd.  And  so,  if  my  wife  had  ventured  abroad, 
you  had  put  your  design  into  execution'? 

Risq.  She  would  have  been  murdered  the  very 
first  time,  an't  please  your  honour. 

Wisd.  See  there,  now  ;  did  I  not  advise  you  like 
a  friend  1 — In  short,  I  know  not  when  it  will  be  safe 
for  you  to  stir  without  your  own  doors. 

Mrs.  W.  And  was  I  to  have  fallen  by  the  hands 
of  this  gentleman '! 

Risq.  Yes,  madam  ;  he  was  to  have  murdered 
your  ladyship,  and  I  was  to  have  robbed  you. 


Rak.  Dog!  villain!  '' 

Risq.  Don't  give  ill  language,  Tom  ;  I  have  often 
told  you  what  your  rogueries  would  come  to.  I  told 
you  you  would  never  leave  otf  thieving  but  at  the 
gallows. 

Rak.  Villain,  be  assured  I  will  be  revenged  on  thee. 

Risq.  I  desire  of  your  worship  that  we  may  not  be 
put  together ;   I  do  not  care  for  such  company. 

ff'isd.  Mr.  Constable,  convey  them  to  the  round- 
house ;  let  them  be  kept  separately,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing you  shall  liear  from  me. 

Rak.  [To  Wisd.]  Sir,  shall  I  beg  to  speak  one 
word  with  you'?  [Mr.  Constable  1 

Wisd.  You  are  sure  he  has  no  arms  about  him, 

Const.  No,  sir,  he  hath  no  arms  about  him,  nor 
anything  else. 

Rak.  This  prosecution  will  end  in  nothing  but 
your  own  shame  [apart  to  Wisd,]  ;  so  you  had  best 
set  me  at  liberty.  Be  assured  tliat  I  am  not  the 
person  you  take  me  for;  my  character  will  make  it  evi- 
dent that  my  design  was  neither  to  rob  nor  to  mur- 
der you  ;  my  crime,  sir,  will  appear  to  be  such  as 
(Heaven  be  praised)  our  laws  do  not  hang  a  man  for. 
— As  for  that  fellow  there,  he  is  my  servant ;  but 
how  or  with  what  design  he  came  here,  I  cannot  tell. 

Wisd.  And  is  this  what  you  have  to  say,  sirl 

Risq.  Don't  believe  a  word  he  says,  sir ;  for  he  is 
one  of  the  damnedst  liars  that  ever  was  hanged  ;  he  '11 
tell  you  he  kept  a  justice  of  peace  for  a  servant,  if 
you  will  believe  him. 

Wisd.  He  says  he  kept  you  as  such. 

Risq.  Ay,  there  it  is  now !  Art  thou  not  a  sad  dog, 
Tom? — But  thou  wilt  pay  for  all  thy  rogueries 
shortly.  [Wisd.  j^oints  to  the  Constable, 

Cotist,  Come,  bring  them  along  ;  march,  you  beg- 
garly rascal !  you  a  rogue,  and  be  damned  to  you, 
without  a  penny  in  your  pocket ! 

SCENE  XII.— Wisdom,  Mrs.   Wisdom,    Mrs. 
Softly. 

Wisd,  Don't  be  frightened,  my  dear  ;  while  you 
are  at  home  you  are  in  no  danger.  Sister  Softly, 
I  am  sorry  you  find  my  family  in  such  disorder. 

Mrs.  S.  i  am  heartily  sorry  for  your  sake,  dear 
brother  ;  but  heaven  knows  how  soon  it  may  be  our 
own  fate  ;  for  I  suppose  you  know  we  have  received 
a  letter  too. 

ff'isd.  We  must  find  some  w-ay  to  break  tlie  neck 
of  this  trade.  Here's  my  poor  wife  will  not  be  able 
to  stir  abroad  this  winter. 

Mrs.  S.  Not  stir  abroad  this  winter !  Marry,  for- 
bid it ;  she  hath  staid  at  home  longer  already  than 
I  would  have  done,  had  the  danger  been  ten  times 
greater  :  I  would  rather  lose  my  life  than  my  liberty. 
Where 's  the  difference  whether  one  be  locked  up 
in  one's  own  grave  or  one's  own  house '?  My  soul 
is  such  an  enemy  to  confinement,  that  if  my  body 
were  confined  it  would  not  stay  in  it. 

Wisd.  Ohlud!  here's  doctrine  for  my  wife!  May 
your  body  never  enter  my  doors  again,  I  pray  Heaven! 
[Aside.]  But  if  you  have  no  more  fears  for  yourself, 
I  hope  you  would  have  some  for  your  husband. 

3Irs.  S.  Oh  !  dear  sir,  the  wife  who  loves  her 
husband  as  well  as  herself  is  an  exceeding  good 
christian.  That  man  must  be  a  most  unreasonable 
creature  who  expects  a  woman  to  abstain  from  plea- 
sures for  his  sake. 

ff'isd.  Hoity-toity!  I  hope  you'll  allow  that  a 
woman  ought  to  avoid  some  pleasures  for  the  sake  of 
her  husband. 

Mrs.  S.  Oh,  certainly !  ought,  no  doubt  on't.  But, 
to  speak  freely,  I  am  afraid,  when  once  a  woman's 
pleasures  run  counter  to  the  interest  of  her  husband, 
when  once  she  finds  greater  pleasures  abroad  than  at 
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home,  I  am  afraid  all  the  threatening  letters  in  Europe 
•will  not  keep  her  from  them. 

Wisd.  Oh  lud!  Oh  lud! 

Mrs.  S.  But  to  show  you  that  I  am  of  a  contrary 
opinion,  I  will  leave  the  most  agreeable  company  in 
the  world  to  go  home  to  my  husband. — No  ceremony, 

Wisd.  I  will  see  you  into  the  chair, 

Mrs.  S.  Sistei",  your  servant. 

Mrs.  W.  My  dear,  I  am  yours.  What  shall  I  think  % 
Rakel  cannot  be  guilty  of  such  villany.  But  then 
how  came  his  servant  here  1  He  sent  him  to  break 
the  windows — and  he  exceeded  his  commission.  It 
must  be  so — and  what  he  hath  said  was  only  forged 
to  excuse  himself. 

SCENE  XIII.— Wisdom,  Mrs.  Wisdom. 

Wisd,  I  wish  you  well  home,  madam  ;  and  may 
you  never  come  abroad  again  !  My  dear,  I  am  afraid 
she  hath  quite  struck  you  dumb  with  surprise.  This 
woman  is  a  walking  contagion,  and  ought  not  to  be 
admitted  into  one's  house.  She  is  able  to  raise  a 
universal  conjugal  rebellion  in  the  nation. 

Mrs.  W.  Alas !  my  dear,  I  wish  this  affair  had 
not  happened.  I  vow  I  feel  a  sort  of  pity  for  these 
poor  wretches,  whom  necessity  hath  driven  to  such 
courses.  One  of  them  seems  so  young,  too,  that  if 
he  Avere  forgiven  perhaps  he  might  amend — 

Wisd.  His  method  of  robbing,  perhaps,  and  the 
next  time  cut  our  throats. 

Mrs.  W.  Strict  justice  seems  too  rigorous  in  my 
opinion  ;  and,  though  it  may  be  a  womanish  weak- 
ness, I  could  wish  you  would  forgive  them. 

Wisd.  Be  assured,  my  love,  it  is  a  womanish 
weakness  which  makes  you  plead  for  the  life  of  a 
young  fellow.  By  the  women's  consent  we  should 
have  no  rogues  hanged  till  after  they  are  forty, 

Mrs.  W.  In  one  so  young,  vice  hath  not  so  strong 
a  root. 

Wisd.  You  lie,  my  dear ;  vice  hath  often  the 
strongest  root  in  a  young  fellow.  So,  say  no  more  ; 
I  am  determined  he  shall  be  hanged  ;  I  will  go  take 
my  mess  of  sugar-sops  and  to  bed.  In  the  morning 
early  I  will  go  to  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

Mrs.  W.  But  consider,  my  dear,  will  you  not 
provoke  the  rest  of  the  gang  to  revenge  1 

Wisd.  Fear  nothing,  my  dear. 
While  in  your  husband's  arms  you  keep  your 
You  're  free  from  fear  of  hurt.  [treasure, 

Mrs.  W. Or  hope  of  pleasure, 

ACT  III.     SCENE  I.— An  inner  Room  in  the 
Round-house. — Commons,  Rakel. 

Com.  Prithee,  Tom,  forgive  me, 
Rak.  Forgive  thee  !  Death  and  damnation !  dost 
thou  insult  my  misfortunes  %  Dost  thou  think  I  am 
come  to  the  tree,  where  I  am  to  whine  out  of  the 
world  like  a  good  christian,  and  forgive  all  my  ene- 
mies. If  thon  wilt  hear  my  last  prayer,  damn  thee 
heartily,  heartily. 

Com.  Amen,  if  I  designed  thee  any  mischief. 
Rak.  Rat  your  designs  ;  it  is  equal  to  me  whether 
you  designed  it  or  not ;  and  I  will  forgive  you  and 
that  rascal  Risque  at  the  same  time. 

Com.  Nay,  but,  dear  Tom — why  the  danger  is  not 
so  great  as  thou  apprehendest :  it  will  never  be  be- 
lieved that  thou  didst  intend  to  rob  my  uncle  ;  thy 
reputation  will  prevent  that. 

Rak.  But  it  will  be  believed  that  I  intended  to 
cuckold  your  uncle  ;  my  reputation  will  not  prevent 
that ;  and  I  would  rather  sacrifice  the  world  than  my 
mistress — Oons '.  I  believe  thou  didst  intend  to  dis- 
cover me,  to  save  the  virtue  of  thy  aunt. 

Com.  "To  save  the  devil !  You  should  lie  with  all 


my  aunts,  or  with  my  mother  and  sisters  ;  nay,  I 
will  carry  a  letter  for  you  to  any  of  them. 

Rak.  Carry  a  letter !  If  thou  wilt  get  me  two 
letters  that  were  taken  out  of  my  pocket  when  I 
was  searched,  I  will  forgive  thee.  It  is  in  vain  to 
keep  it  a  secret.  Your  uncle  Wisdom  hath  in  his 
possession  a  letter  from  each  of  your  aunts,  which 
unless  we  get  back  must  ruin  them  both. 

Com.  But  I  suppose  he  hath  read  them  already. 

Rak.  Then  they  are  ruined  already. 

Co7n,  Prithee,  what  are  the  letters  1 

Rak.  I  believe,  sir,  you  may  guess  what  business 
is  between  them  and  me. 

Com.  Harkee,  Tom.     There  is  no  smut  in  them. 

Rak.  There  is  nothing  more  in  them  than  from 
the  one  an  invitation  to  come  and  see  her,  and  from 
the  other  a  very  civil  message  that  she  will  never  see 
my  face  again. 

Const.  \^Enters.'\  Captain,  you  must  go  before  the 
justice.  As  for  you,  sir,  you  have  your  liberty  to  go 
where  you  please.  I  hope  you  will  be  as  good  as 
your  word,  and  remember  to  biiy  your  stockings  at 
my  shop  ;  foi",  if  I  had  not  persuaded  the  gentleman 
to  make  up  the  affair,  you  might  have  gone  before 
the  justice  too. 

Com.  Mr.  Constable,  I  am  obliged  to  you ;  and 
the  next  time  you  take  me  up,  I  hope  I  shall  have 
more  money  in  my  pocket.  Come,  noble  captain, 
be  not  dejected ;  I  '11  stand  by  thee,  whatever  be  the 
consequence.  Mr.  Constable,  we  '11  wait  on  you 
immediately.  Harkee,  I  have  a  thought  just  risen 
may  bring  the  ladies  off  in  the  easiest  manner  ima- 
ginable. 

Rak.  What  hath  the  devil  inspired  thee  with  % 

Com.  Suppose  now  I  should  swear  that  I  forged 
their  hands.  Luckily  for  the  purpose  I  have  had  a 
quarrel  this  very  day  with  my  uncle  Wisdom,  and 
another  with  my  aunt  Softly  :  so  that  we  may  per- 
suade the  old  gentlemen  that  I  sent  the  letters  to 
you,  in  order  to  be  revenged  on  them.  Now,  if  we 
could  persuade  them  to  this. 

Rak.  Which  we  might,  if  they  were  as  ready  to 
believe  anything  as  thou  art  to  swear  anything ;  but, 
as  the  case  happeneth  to  be  quite  contrary,  thy  stra- 
tagem is  good  for  nothing :  so  fare  you  well.  No- 
thing will  prosper  with  me  whilst  I  keep  such  a 
wicked  fellow  company. 

Com.  The  invitation  must  be  from  my  aunt  Wis- 
dom by  his  being  there.  Odd,  if  there  be  no  direc- 
tion, it  may  do.  Thou  art  such  a  dear  wicked  dog, 
I  cannot  leave  thee  in  the  lurch. 

SCENE  II.— Wisdom,  Mrs.  Wisdom. 

Wisd.  Pray,  no  more  of  your  good-nature,  my 
dear.  It  is  a  very  good-natured  thing,  truly,  to  save 
one  rogue's  throat,  that  he  may  cut  twenty  honest 
people's.  The  good-nature  of  women  is  as  furious 
as  their  ill-nature  ;  they  would  save  or  destroy,  with- 
out distinction.  But  by  this  time,  I  suppose,  my 
brother  Softly  is  ready.     So,  child,  good-morrow. 

Mrs.  W.  Nay,  my  dear,  I  dare  not  trust  myself 
even  in  my  own  house  without  you,  now  you  have 
provoked  the  gang.  So,  if  you  are  determined  to 
go,  you  shall  carry  me  to  return  my  sister's  visit. 

Wisd.  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  will  carry  you  to  a 
masquerade  as  soon.  No,  no ;  no  more  visiting 
there.  If  my  sister's  husband's  brother  marries  a 
mad  woman,  she  shall  not  spoil  my  wife  ;  I  '11  carry 
you  to  no  such  lectures.  She  will  teach  you  more 
naughtiness  in  half  an  hour  than  half  a  dozen 
modern  comedies  !  nay,  than  the  lewd  epilogues  to 
as  many  modern  tragedies. 

Mrs.  W.  Which  you  never  suffer  me  to  go  to, 
though  you  seldom  miss  yourself. 
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Wisd.  Well,  I  must  not  lose  a  moment ;  good- 
morrow. 

Mrs.  W.  So  you  leave  me  behind  to  be  murdered. 

Wisd,  You  '11  come  to  no  harm,  I  warrant  you. 

[Exit. 

Mrs.  W.  I  cannot  think  that,  when  I  know  what 
you  are  going  upon.  If  this  generous  creature 
should  have  honour  enough  to  preserve  my  reputa- 
tion, shall  I  suffer  him  to  preserve  it  at  the  expense 
of  a  life  which  was  dearer  to  me  than  fame  before, 
and  by  such  an  instance  of  honour  will  become  still 
more  precious?  No,  should  it  come  to  that,  I  will 
give  up  my  honour  to  preserve  my  lover,  and  will  be 
myself  the  witness  to  his  innocence.     Who's  there  % 

SCENE  III.— Mrs.  Wisdom,  Betty. 

Mrs.  W.  Call  a  chair. 

Bet.   Madam! 

Mrs.  W.  Call  a  chair. 

Bet.  And  is  your  ladyship  resolved  to  venture 
abroad  1 

Mrs.  W.  I  begin  to  laugh  at  the  danger  F  appre- 
hended. But  however,  that  I  may  not  be  too  bold, 
order  the  footman  to  take  a  blunderbuss  with  him  : 
and,  d'ye  hear'?  order  him  to  hire  chairmen,  and  arm 
them  with  muskets.  I  am  resolved  to  jiluck  up  a 
spirit,  Betty,  and  show  my  husband  that  I  am  like 
other  women. 

Bet.  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  your  ladyship  hath 
so  much  courage  ;  I  always  liked  those  families  the 
best  where  the  ladies  governed  the  most.  AVhere 
ladies  govern  there  are  secrets,  and  where  there  are 
secrets  there  are  vails.  I  lived  with  a  lady  once  who 
used  to  give  her  clothes  away  every  month,  and  her 
husband  durst  not  oppose  it. 

Mrs.  W.  Go,  do  as  I  bid  you  in  a  moment ;  I  have 
no  time  to  lose  ;  I  will  but  put  on  my  mantle  and 
be  ready. 

SCENE  IV.— SoFTLY's    House Mrs.    Softly 

alone. 

Mrs.  S.  That  he  sliould  convey  himself  under  her 
table  without  her  knowledge  is  something  difficult 
to  believe.  Nor  can  I  imagine  any  necessities  capa- 
ble of  driving  him  to  so  abandoned  a  course.  Her 
concern  seemed  to  have  another  cause  than  fear. 
Besides,  I  remember,  when  we  were  at  the  masque- 
rade together,  he  talked  to  her  near  an  hour  ;  and,  if 
I  mistake  not,  she  was  so  pleased  with  his  conver- 
sation, that  she  gave  him  encouragements  which  he 
was  unlikely  to  have  mistaken.  It  must  be  so — 
whatever  was  his  design,  she  was  privy  to  it.  He 
is  false,  and  so  adieu,  good  captain. 

SCENE  v.— Mr.  Softly,  Mrs.  Softly. 

Soft.  My  dear,  your  servant :  no  news  of  my 
brother  Wisdom  yetl  I  have  been  considering  how 
lucky  it  is  that  ours  was  not  the  house  attacked — we 
might  not  so  happily  have  discovered  it.  (Poor  fool, 
how  little  she  suspects  who  the  incendiaries  were  !) 

Mrs.  S.  Heaven  send  the  gang  be  quite  broke  ;  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  make  more  senants  mount  the 
guard  now  whenever  I  go  out. 

Soft.  It  would  be  much  more  advisable  for  you 
to  stay  at  liome,  and  then  no  one  need  mount  guard 
upon  you  but  your  husband. 

Mrs.  S.  Never  name  it ;  I  am  no  more  safe  at  home 
than  abroad  ;  for,  if  the  rogues  should  set  our  house 
on  fire,  I  am  sure  no  one  would  wish  to  be  in  it. 

Soft,  Still  my  arguments  retort  upon  me,  and 
like  food  to  ill  blood  promote  the  disease,  not  the 
cure.  Well,  my  dear,  take  your  swing  ;  I  '11  give 
you  no  more  of  my  advice— and  I  heartily  wish  you 
may  never  stay  at  home. 

Mrs.  S.  Why  do  you  wish  so  1 


Soft.  Because  I  am  sure  you  must  be  lamed 
first. 

Mrs.  S.  Why  indeed,  my  dear,  I  think  no  one 
would  stay  at  home  who  had  legs  to  go  abroad. 

Soft.  Truly,  my  dear,  if  I  was  sure  she  would 
have  staid  at  home,  I  would  have  chosen  a  wife 
without  legs,  before  the  finest  legged  woman  in  the 
universe  ;  but  she  who  can  't  walk  will  be  carried. 
I  have  no  need  to  complain  of  your  legs,  for  they 
seldom  carry  you  farther  than  your  own  door.  And 
truly,  my  dear,  reckoning  the  number  of  your  attend- 
ants, you  go  abroad  now  upon  a  dozen  legs. 

Servant.  [Enters.]  Sir,  Mr.  Wisdom  to  wait  on 
your  worship. 

Soft.  Show  him  up  : — AYill  you  stay  and  hear 
the  trial  t 

M}-s.  S.  No,  I  have  other  business ;  by  that  time 
I  am  dressed,  I  expect  a  lady  to  call  on  me  to  go  to 
another  trial ;  I  mean  the  rehearsal  of  the  new  opera. 
SCENE  VI.— Wisdom,  Softly. 

Soft.  Brother  Wisdom,  your  servant :  my  wife 
tells  me  you  have  made  a  discovery  of  the  incendi- 
aries. Ha,  ha,  ha !  she  little  thinks  who  wrote  the 
letters. 

Wisd.  No,  nor  do  you  think  who  will  appear  to 
have  written  them. 

Soft.  I  hope  we  shall  not  appear  to  have  written 
them. 

Wisd.  No,  no.  One  of  the  fellows  I  have  in 
custody  offers  to  swear  it  on  the  other. 

Soft.  How!  but  you  know  we  cannot  admit  of 
such  a  testimony,  whereof  we  know  the  falsehood. 

Wisd.  And  what  thenl  you  don't  take  the  false 
oath,  do  you  1  Are  you  to  answer  for  the  sins  of 
another  1 

Soft.  But  will  not  the  other  circumstances  do 
without  that  of  the  letter'? 

Wisd.  Yes,  they  will  do  to  hang  him ;  but  will 
not  have  the  same  terror  on  our  wives. 

Soft.  1  am  glad  of  it  with  all  my  heart ;  I  am 
sure  I  have  severely  paid  for  all  the  terrors  I  have 
given  my  wife  ;  if  I  could  bring  her  to  be  only  as  bad 
as  she  was  before,  I  should  think  myself  entirely 
happy.  In  short,  brother,  I  have  found,  by  woful 
experience,  that  mending  our  wives  is  like  mending 
our  constitutions,  when  often  after  all  our  pains  we 
would  be  glad  to  return  to  our  former  state. 

Wisd.  Well,  brother,  if  it  be  so,  I  have  no  rea- 
son to  repent  having  been  a  valetudinarian.  But 
let  me  tell  you,  brother,  you  do  not  know  how  to 
govern  a  wife. 

Soft.  And  let  me  tell  you,  brother,  you  do  not 
know  what  it  is  to  have  a  woman  of  spirit  to  govern. 

Wisd.  A  fig  for  her  spirit !  I  know  what  it  is  to 
have  a  virtuous  wife ;  and  perhaps  I  am  the  only 
man  in  town  that  knows  what  it  is  to  keep  a  wife 
at  home. 

Soft.  Brother,  do  not  upbraid  me  with  my  wife's 
going  abroad :  if  she  doth,  it  is  in  the  best  company. 
And  for  virtue — ^for  that,  sir,  my  wife's  name  is 
Lucretia — Lucretia  the  second ;  and  I  don  't  ques- 
tion but  she  's  as  chaste  as  the  first  was. 

Wisd.  Ay,  ay,  and  I  believe  so  too.  But  don 't 
let  the  squeamishness  of  your  conscience  put  a  stop 
to  my  success :  and  let  me  tell  you,  if  you  are  not 
advantaged  by  the  stratagem,  you  will  be  disadvan- 
taged by  the  discovery  ;  for,  if  you  put  such  a  secret 
into  your  wife's  bosom,  let  me  tell  you,  you  are  not 
Solomon  the  second. 

SCENE  VII.— Wisdom,  Softly,  Constable,  Rakel, 
Risque,  Clerk,   Servants. 
Serv.  Sir,  here  is  a  constable  with  some  prisoners. 
Soft,    Bring  them  in.     Brother  Wisdom,  I  will 
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stretch  both  law  and  conscience  as  -wide  as  possible 
to  serve  you.  [places. 

Const,  Come,  gentlemen,  walk  in  and  take  your 

Soft.  Are  these  the  two  fellows,  Mr.  Constable, 
that  you  found  last  night  broke  into  Mr.  Wisdom's 
house  "i 

Const.  Yes,  an  't  please  your  worship. 

Risq.  We  are  the  two  rogues,  an't  please  your 
worship. 

Wisd.  This  fellow  is  to  be  admitted  evidence 
against  the  other. 

Risq.  Yes,  I  am  evidence  for  the  king. 

Soft.  Where  is  my  clerk  1  Mr.  Sneaksby,  let 
that  fellow  be  sworn. 

Risq.  May  it  please  your  worship,  I  have  a  sort  of 
scruple  of  conscience ;  I  have  been  told  that  you  are 
apter  to  hire  rogues  to  swear  against  one  another 
than  to  pay  them  for  it  when  they  have  done  it. 
Therefore,  supposing  it  to  be  all  the  same  case  with 
your  worship,  I  should  be  glad  to  be  paid  beforehand. 

Soft.  What  does  the  simple  fellow  meanl 

Wisd.  Perhaps  we  shall  not  want  his  evidence ; 
here  are  some  papers  which  wei'e  found  in  the  other's 
pocket.  I  have  opened  one  of  them  only,  which  I 
find  to  contain  the  whole  method  of  their  conspiracy. 

Soft.  Mr.  Sneaksby,  read  these  papers. 
Sneaks,  [reads.]   "  To  ensign  Eakel.     Parole  Plunder." 

Wisd.  Plunder's  the  word,  egad  ! 
Snealts.  "For  the  guard  to-morrow,  ensign  Eakel,  two  Ser- 
jeants, two  corporals,  one  drum,  and  six  and  thirty  men." 

Soft.  Why,  the  rogues  are  incorporated,  they  are 
regimented — we  shall  shortly  have  a  standing  army 
of  rogues  as  well  as  of  soldiers. 

Wisd.  Six-and-thirty  rogues  about  the  town  to- 
day :  Mr.  Softly,  we  must  look  to  our  houses ;  I  ex- 
pect to  hear  of  several  tires  and  murders  before  night. 

Soft.  Truly,  brother  Wisdom,  1  fear  it  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  city  train-bands  continually 
under  arms. 

Wisd.  They  won 't  do,  sir,  they  won 't  do.  Six- 
and-thirty  of  these  bloody  fellows  would  beat  them 
all.  Sir,  six-and-thirty  of  these  rogues  would  re- 
quire at  least  one  hundred  of  the  foot-guards  to  cope 
with  them.  [farther  discoveries,  1  '11  engage. 

Soft.    Mr.    Sneaksby,    read   on,    we   shall    make 

Sneaks.  Here  's  a  woman's  hand,  may  it  please 
your  worship. 

Soft.  Read  it,  read  it ;  there  are  women  robbers 
as  well  as  men. 

Sneaks,  [reads^  "  Be  here  at  the  time  you  mention  ;  ray  hus- 
band is  luckily  out  of  the  way.  I  wish  your  happiness  be,  as 
you  say,  entirely  in  the  power  of        "  Elizabeth  Wisdom." 

Wisd.  What 's  that  1     Who 's  that  1 

Sneaks.  Elizabeth  Wisdom. 

Wisd.  \^Snatches  the  letter. '\  By  all  the  plagues 
of  hell,  my  wife's  own  hand  too  ! 

Soft.  I  always  thought  she  would  be  discovered, 
one  time  or  other,  to  be  no  better  than  she  shouUl 
be.  [^Aside. 

Wisd.  I  am  confounded,  amazed,  speechless. 

Soft.  What 's  the  matter,  brother  Wisdom  1  Sure 
your  wife  doth  not  hold  correspondence  with 
these  people  ;  your  wife !  that  durst  not  go  abroad 
for  fear  of  them  ;  who  is  the  only  wife  in  town  that 
her  husband  can  keep  at  home. 

Wisd.  Blood  and  furies !  I  shall  become  the  jest 
of  the  town. 

Sneaks.  May  it  please  your  worship,  here  is  one 
letter  more  in  a  woman's  hand  too. 

Soft.  The  same  woman  's  hand  I  warrant  you. 

Sneaks,  [reads.]  "  Sir,  your  late  beha\'iour  hath  determined 
me  never  to  see  you  more  :  if  you  get  entrance  into  this  house 
for  the  future  it  will  not  be  by  my  consent,  for  I  desire  you 
would  henceforth  imagine  there  never  was  any  acquaintance 
between  YOU  and  "Luceetia  Softly. 


Wisd.  Ha! 

Soft.  Lucretia  Softly ! Give  me   the  letter. — 

Brother  Wisdom,  this  is  some  counterfeit. 

Wisd.  It  must  be  so.  Sure  it  cannot  come  from 
Lucretia  the  second  ;  she  that  is  as  chaste  as  the  first 

Lucretia  was She  correspond  with  such  as  these, 

who  never  goes  out  of  doors  but  to  the  best  company 
in  to^vll ! 

Soft.  'Tis  impossible ! 

Wisd.  You  may  think  so ;  but  I,  who  under- 
stand women  better,  will  not  be  so  easily  satisfied. 

1  '11  go  fetch  my  wife  hither,   and  if  she  doth 

not  acquit  herself  in  the  plainest  manner,  brother 
Softly,  you  shall  commit  her  and  her  rogues  together. 

Ha!  what  do  I  seel — an  apparition! 

SCENE   VIII.— To  them,  Mrs.  W isboh,  ffttarded. 

Mrs.  W.  Let  the  rest  of  my  guards  stay  without. 
My  dear,  your  servant. 

Wisd.  This  must  be  some  delusion ;  this  can't 
be  real. 

Mrs.  W.  I  see  you  are  surprised  at  my  courage, 
my  dear;  but  don't  think  I  have  ventured  hither 
alone — I  have  a  whole  regiment  of  guards  vt^ith  me. 

Wisd.  You  have  a  whole  regiment  of  devils  with 
you,  my  dear. 

Mrs.  W.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

SCENE  [X.~Tothem,  Mrs.  Softly. 

Mrs.  S.  Joy  of  your  coming  abroad,  sister  Wis- 
dom !  I  fiew  to  meet  you  the  moment  my  servants 
brought  me  the  agreeable  news  you  were  here. 

Mrs.  W.  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you,  madarty 
but  I  wish  this  surprise  may  have  no  ill  effect  on 
poor  Mr.  Wisdom — he  looks  as  if  he  had  seen  an 
apparition. 

Mrs.  S.  Nay,  it  will  be  a  great  surprise  to  all 
your  acquaintance  ;  you  must  have  made  an  hun- 
dred visits  before  it  will  be  believed. 

3Irs.  fV.  Oh !  my  dear,  I  intend  to  make  almost 
as  many  before  I  go  home  again. 

Wisd.  Plagues  and  furies ! 

Soft.  I  fancy,  brother  Wisdom,  you  begin  to  be 
as  weary  of  the  letter-project  as  myself. 

Wisd.  Harkee,  you  crocodile  :  devil !  come  here  ; 

do  you  know  this  handl  [Softly  shoios 

Mrs.  S.  her  letter  at  the  same  time. 

Mrs.  W.  Ha!  [Starts. 

Wisd.  You  counterfeited  your  fear  bravely  ;   you 
were  much  terrified  with  the  thouglits  of  the  enemy, 
while  you  kept  a  private  correspondence  with  him. 
SCENE  the  last. —  To  them,  Commons. 

Com.  So,  uncles,  I  see  you  take  turns  to  keep  the 
rendezvous.  Uncle  Wisdom,  I  hope  you  are  not 
angry  with  me  for  what  I  said  last  night.  When  a 
man  is  drunk  you  know  his  reason  is  not  sober ; 
and  when  his  reason  is  not  sober  a  man  that  acts 
according  to  his  reason  cannot  act  soberly.  There  's 
logic  for  you,  uncle  ;  you  see  I  have  not  forgotten 
all  my  university  learning. 

Wisd.  I  shall  take  another  opportunitj',  sir,  to 
talk  with  you. 

Com.  Well,  aunt  Wisdom,  I  hope  you  will  recon- 
cile my  uncle  to  me  ;  I  should  have  waited  on  you 
last  night  according  to  your  invitation,  when  my 
uncle  was  abroad,  but  I  Avas  engaged.  I  received 
your  letter,  too,  madam. 

Mrs.  S.  My  letter,  brute ! 

Com.  Yes,  madam  ;  did  you  not  send  me  a  letter 
last  night  that  you  would  never  see  my  face  again, 
desiring  me  to  forget  that  I  had  ever  any  acquaint- 
ance with  you  1  Nay,  I  think  you  may  be  ashamed 
to  own  it ;  here  's  a  good-natured  woman  that  tries 
to  make  up  all  diiferences  between  relations. — Ha! 
what  do  I  see  1  Captain  Rakel ! 
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Rah.  You  see  a  man  who  is  justly  punished  by  the 
shame  he  now  suffereth  for  the  injury  he  hath  done 
you.  Those  two  letters  you  mention  I  took  last 
night  from  your  bureau,  which  you  accidentally  left 
open  :  and,  fired  with  the  praises  which  you  have  so 
often  and  so  justly  bestowed  on  this  lady,  I  took  that 
opportunity,  when  she  told  me  her  husband  would 
be  absent,  'to  convey  myself  through  the  Avindow 
into  the  closet.  AVhat  followed  I  need  not  mention 
any  more  than  what  I  designed. 

Com.  Rob  my  bureau,  sir ! 

Rak.  Nay,  dear  Jack,  forgive  me;  these  ladies 
have  the  greatest  reason  to  be  offended,  since  the 
letters,  being  found  in  my  pockets,  had  like  to  have 
caused  some  suspicions  which  would  not  have  been 
to  their  advantage. 

Mrs.  W.  Excellent  creature  ! 

Rak.  But,  gentlemen,  if  you  please  to  look  at  these 
letters,  you  will  find  they  are  not  directed  to  me. 

Mrs.  W.  They  have  no  direction  at  all. 

Soft.  I  told  you,  brother,  my  wife  could  not  be 
guilty. 

Wisd.  I  am  heartily  glad  to  find  mine  is  not. — 
You  see,  madam,  what  your  disobedience  to  my 
orders  had  like  to  have  occasioned.  How  often 
have  I  strictly  commanded  you  never  to  write  to  that 
fellow ! 

Mrs.  W.  His  carelessness  hath  cured  me  for  the 
futm-e. 

Wisd.  And  so,  sir,  you  keep  company  with  high- 
waymen, do  youl 

Com.  What  do  you  mean,  sir"? 
•    Wisd.  Sir,  you  will  know  when  youi-  acquaint- 
ance is  sent  to  Newgate.     Brother  Softly,   I  desire 
you  would   order  a  mittimus  for  these    fellows  in- 
stantly. 

Com.   A  mittimus  '.  for  whom  1 

Wisd.  For  these  honest  gentlemen,  your  ac- 
quaintance, who  were  broke  into  my  house. 

Com.  Do  you  know,  sir,  that  this  gentleman  is  an 
officer  of  the  armyl 

Wisd.  Sir,  it  is  equal  to  me  what  he  is.  If  he 
be  an  officer,  he  only  proves  that  a  rogue  may  be 
under  a  red  coat,  and  very  shortly  you  will  prove 
that  a  rogue  may  be  under  a  black  one. 

Co?n.  Why,  sir,  you  will  make  yourselves  ridicu- 
lous— that  will  be  all  you  will  get  by  it.  I  '11  be  the 
captain's  witness,  he  had  no  ill  design  on  your  house. 

Wisd.  And  I  suppose,  sir,  you  will  be  his  wit- 
ness that  he  did  not  write  the  letter  threatening  to 
murder  my  wife. 

Mrs.  S.  That  I  will.  If  any  one  be  convicted  as 
an  incendiary,  I  am  afraid  it  will  go  hard  with  you 
two. — I  overheard  your  fine  plot.  Sister  Wisdom, 
do  you  know  this  handl — This  is  the  threatening 
letter.  [Showing  a  letter. 

Mrs.  W.  Sure  it  cannot  be  my  husband's  ! 

Mrs.  S.  As  surely  as  that  which  you  received  was 
written  by  mine. 

Mrs.  W.  Amazement !  What  can  it  mean^ 

Mrs.  S.  Only  a  new  way  to  keep  a  wife  at  home  ; 
which,  I  dare  swear,  mine  heartily  repents  of. 

Soft.  Ay,  that  I  do  indeed. 

Mrs.  W.  And  is  it  possible  that  these  terrible 
threatening  letters  can  have  come  from  our  own  dear 
husbands  1  [fend  us  against  all  our  enemies. 

Mrs.  S.  From  those  very  hands  which  should  de- 

Soft.    Come,   brother   Wisdom, — I    see    we    are 


fairly  detected  ;  we  had  as  good  plead  guilty,  and 
sue  for  mercy.  I  assure  you,  my  dear,  I  shall  think 
myself  very  happy  if  you  will  return  to  your  old  way 
of  living,  and  go  abroad  just  as  you  did  before  this 
happened. 

Wisd.  Truly  I  believe  it  would  have  been  soon 
my  interest  to  have  made  the  same  bargain. 

Mrs.  S.  Lookee,  my  dear,  as  for  the  blunder- 
busses, I  agree  to  leave  them  at  home  ;  but  I  am  re- 
solved not  to  part  with  the  additional  footman  ;  he 
must  remain  as  a  sort  of  monument  of  my  victory. 

Soft.  Well,  brother  Wisdom,  what  shall  be  done 
with  the  prisoner?  This  fellow's  oath  will  have  no 
great  weight  in  a  court  of  justice. 

Wisd.  Do  just  what  you  will ;  I  am  so  glad  and 
sorry,  pleased  and  displeased,  that  I  am  almost  out 
of  my  senses. 

Rak.  I  told  you  how  the  px'osecution  would  end. 
Upon  my  honour,  sir,  I  had  no  design  upon  anything 
that  belongs  to  you,  but  your  wife. 

Wisd.  Your  very  humble  servant,  sir.  I  do  be- 
lieve you  by  the  emptiness  of  j'our  pockets  ;  but  this 
gentleman  seemed  to  have  some  other  design  by  the 
fulness  of  his. 

Soft.  With  what  conscience,  sirrah,  did  you  pre- 
sume to  take  a  false  oath  "? 

Risq.  With  the  same,  Mr.  Justice,  that  you  would 
have  received  it  when  you  knew  it  to  be  false. 
Lookee,  gentlemen ;  you  had  best  hold  your  tongues, 
or  I  shall  become  evidence  for  the  king  against  you 
both.  As  for  my  master,  he,  I  hope,  will  forgive 
me  ;  for  I  only  intended  to  get  the  reward,  and  then 
I  would  have  sworn  all  back  again.  Sir,  if  your  ho- 
nour doth  not  forgive  me,  I  '11  confess  that  I  brought 
you  the  letters  from  the  ladies,  and  spoil  all  yet. 

Rak.  By  your  amendment  I  know  not  what  I  may 
be  brought  to  do — till  I  get  you  to  the  regiment. 

Com.  Well,  uncle  Wisdom,  you  are  not  angry,  are 
youl 

Mrs.  W.  Let  me  intercede,  my  dear. 

Wisd.  You  are  always  interceding  for  him;  I 
wish  his  own  good  behaviour  would.  I  think,  for 
the  sake  of  religion,  I  will  buy  him  what  he  desires, 
a  commission  in  the  army  ;  and  then  the  sooner  he 
is  knocked  on  the  head  the  better. 

Rak.  Well,  brother,  if  thou  dost  come  among  us, 
it  may  be,  some  time  or  other,  in  my  power  to  make 
thee  reparation.  But  to  you,  madam,  I  never  shall 
be  able  to  give  any  satisfaction  for  my  bold  design 
against  your  virtue. 

Mrs.  W.  Unless  by  desisting  for  the  future. 

Mrs.  S.  Be  assured,  if  my  sister  forgives  you  the 
injury  you  intended  her,  I  never  will. 

Soft.  Come,  come,   my  dear,  you  must  be  of  a 
more  forgiving  temper  ;  and,  since  matters  are  like    i 
to  be  amicably  adjusted,    you    shall    entertain  the    1 
company  at  breakfast,  and  we  will  laugh  away  the     ^ 
frolic. 

Rak.  Pray,  ladies,  let  me  give  you  this  advice  :  if 
you  ever  should  write  a  love-letter,  never  sign  your 
name  to  it.  And,  gentlemen,  that  you  may  prevent 
it,  think  not  by  any  force  or  sinister  stratagem  to 
imprison  your  wives.  The  laws  of  England  are  too 
generous  to  permit  the  one,  and  the  ladies  are  gene- 
rally too  cunning  to  be  outwitted  by  the  other. 
But  let  this  be  your  maxim  : — 

Those  wives  for  pleasures  very  seldom  roam 

Whose  husbands  bring  substantial  pleasures  home. 
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SiNO.  NoM.  Hie,  base,  hoc.     Gen.  Hujus.     Dat.  Huic.     Accus.  Hunc,  banc,  hoc.      Voc.  Caret. — Lil.  Gram,  quod  ^-id. 


INTRODUCTION.— ScBiBLERUs,  Player. 
Player.  I  very  much  approve  the  alteration  of  your  title 
from  the  Welsh  to  the  Grub-street  Opera. 

Scrib.  I  hope,  sir,  it  will  recommend  me  to  that  learned 
society  ;  for  they  like  nothing  but  what  is  most  indisputably 
their  own. 

Play.  I  assure  you  it  recommends  you  to  me,  and  will,  I 
hope,  to  the  town. 

Scrib.  It  would  be  impolitic  in  you,  who  are  a  young  be- 
ginner, to  oppose  that  society,  which  the  established  theatres 
so  professedly  favour.  Besides,  you  see  the  town  are  ever  on 
its  side  :  for  I  would  not  have  you  thiuk,  sir,  all  the  members 
of  that  august  body  confined  to  the  street  they  take  their  name 
from.  No,  no;  the  rules  of  Grub-street  are  as  extensive  as  the 
rules  of  the  King's  Bench.  We  have  them  of  all  orders  and 
degrees ;  and  it  is  no  more  a  wonder  to  see  our  members  in 
ribands  than  to  see  them  in  rags. 
Play.  May  the  whole  society  unite  in  your  favour  I 
Scrib.  Nay,  sir,  I  think  no  man  can  set  out  with  greater 
assurance  of  success.  It  was  the  favour  which  the  town  hath 
already  shown  to  the  Welsh  Opera  which  gave  birth  to  this, 
wherein  I  have  kept  only  what  they  particularly  approved  in 
the  former.  You  will  find  several  additions  to  the  first  act, 
and  the  second  and  third,  except  in  one  scene,  entirely  new. 

Plat/.  You  have  made  additions,  indeed,  to  the  altercative 
or  scolding  scenes,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  them. 

Scrib.  Oh,  sir!  they  cannot  be  heightened.  Too  much 
altercation  is  the  particular  property  of  Grub-street.  With 
what  spirit  do  Robin  and  Will  rap  out  the  lie  at  one  another  for 
half  a  page  together — You  lie,  and  you  lie.  Ah  1  ah  !  the  whole 
wit  of  Grub-street  consists  in  these  two  little  words — you  lie. 

Pla^y.  That  is  esteemed  so  unanswerable  a  repartee,  that  it 
is,  among  gentlemen,  generally  the  last  word  that  is  spoken. 

Scrib.  Ay,  sir,  and  it  is  the  first  and  last  among  ours.  I  be- 
lieve I  am  the  first  that  hath  attempted  to  introduce  this  sort  of 
wit  upon  the  stage  ;  but  it  hath  flourished  among  our  political 
members  a  long  while.  Nay,  in  short,  it  is  the  only  wit  that 
nourishes  among  them. 

Play.  And  you  may  get  as  much  by  it  as  they  do.  But  pray, 
sir,  what  is  the  plot  or  design  of  this  opera  ?  for  1  could  not 
well  discover  at  the  rehearsals. 

Scrib.  As  for  plot,  sir — I  liad  writ  an  admirable  one;  but, 
having  observed  that  the  plot  of  our  English  operas  have  had 
no  good  effect  on  our  audiences ;  so  I  have  e'en  left  it  out.  For 
the  design,  it  is  deep — very  deep.  This  opera  was  writ,  sir, 
with  a  design  to  instruct  the  world  in  economy.  It  is  a  sort  of 
family  opera— the  husband's  imde  mecum;  and  it  is  very  neces- 
sary for  all  married  men  to  have  in  their  houses.  So,  if  you 
please,  I  will  communicate  a  word  or  two  of  my  design  to  the 
audience,  while  you  prepare  matters  behind  the  scenes. 
Play.  I  shall  expect  you  there,  sir. 

The  author  does,  in  humble  scenes,  produce 
Examples  fitted  to  your  private  use  : 
Teaches  each  man  to  regulate  his  life. 
To  govern  well  his  servants  and  his  wife  : 
Teaches  that  servants  well  their  masters  chouse  ; 
That  wives  will  ride  their  husbands  round  the  house  : 
Teaches  that  jealousy  does  oft  arise. 
Because  men's  sense  is  dimmer  than  their  eyes : 
Teaches  young  gentlemen  do  oft  pursue 
More  women  than  they  well  know  how  to — woo  : 
Teaches  that  parsons  teach  us  the  right  way. 
And  when  we  err  we  mind  not  what  they  say  : 
Teaches  that  pious  women  often  groan, 
For  sake  of  their  religion — when  they  have  none  : 
Teaches  that  virtue  is  the  maid's  best  store  : 
Teaches  all  these,  and  teaches  nothing  more. 
Dramatis  Pebson^e. — Sir  Owen  Apshinken,  a  gentleman  of 
Wales,  in  love  with  tobacco,   Mr.  Furnival  ;    Master  Uwen 
Apshinken,  his  son,  in  love  with  womankind,  Mb.  Stopler  ; 
Mr.  Apshones,  his  tenant.  Ma.  Wathan  ;  Puzzletext,  his  chap- 
lain, in  love  with  women,  tobacco,  drink,  and   backgammon, 
Mr.  Reynholds;  Rabin,  his  butler,   in  love  with  Sweetissa, 
Mr.  Muli.abt;  JVilliam,  his  coachman,   enemy  to  Robin,  in 
love  with  Susan,   Ma.  Jones;  John,   his  groom,  in  love  with 
Margery,   Ma.   Dove;     Thomas,  the   gardener,   Mb.   Hicks; 
Lady  Apshinken,  wife  to  Sir  Owen,  a  great  housewife,  gover- 
naute  to  her  husband,  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  church,  Mrs. 
Fubnival;    Molly   Apshones,  daughter  to   Mr.   Apshones,  a 
woman  of  strict  virtue.   Miss   Patty  Vaitohan;    Sweetissa, 


waiting-woman,  Susan,  cook,  Margery,  housemaid — women  of 
strict  virtue,  iu  love  with  Robin,  William,  John — Mrs.  Nokes, 
Mrs.  Mullart,  Mrs.  Lacy.— SCENE,  WALES  (North  or 
South).' 

ACT  I.  SCENE  I.— Sir  Owen  Apshinken's  House. 
Sir  Owen  and  Puzzletext  smokijig. 

Sir  O.  Come,  Mr.  Puzzletext,  it  is  your  glass. 
Let  us  make  an  end  of  our  breakfast  before  madam 
is  up.  Oh,  Puzzletext !  what  a  fine  thing  it  is  for  a 
man  of  my  estate  to  stand  in  fear  of  his  wife,  that 
I  dare  not  get  drunk  so  much  as — once  a  day,  wth- 
out  being  called  to  an  account  for  it. 

Piiz.  Petticoat-government  is  a  very  lamentable 
thing  indeed.  But  it  is  the  fate  of  many  an  honest 
gentleman. 

AIR  I. 


But  tho'  nothing  can  be  worse 

Than  this  fell  domestic  curse. 
Some  comfort  this  may  do  you. 

So  vast  are  the  hen-peck'd 
bands,       [shake  hands. 

That  each  neighbour  may 
With  my  humble  service  to  you. 


What  a  wretched  life 

Leads  a  man  a  tyrant  wife. 
While  for  each  small  fault  he's 
corrected ; 

One  bottle  makes  a  sot, 

Oue  girl  is  ne'er  forgot. 
And  duty  is  always  neglected. 

Sir  O.  Oh,  Puzzletext !  if  I  could  but  enjoy  my 
pipe  undisturbed,  how  happy  should  I  be !  for  I 
never  yet  could  taste  any  pleasure  but  in  tobacco. 

Puz.  Tobacco  is  a  very  good  thing  indeed,  and 
there  is  no  harm  in  taking  it  abundantly. 

SCENE.  II. — Sir  Owen  and  Lady  Apshinken, 
Puzzletext. 

Lady  Ap.  At  your  morning-draught,  sir  Owen,  I 
find,  according  to  custom  ;  but  I  shall  not  trouble 
myself  with  such  a  drone  as  you  are.  Methinks  you, 
Mr.  Puzzletext,  should  not  encourage  drunkenness. 

Puz.  I  ask  your  ladyship's  pardon ;  I  profess  I 
have  scarce  drank  your  health  this  morning — and 
wine,  while  it  contributeth  only  to  the  cheering  of' 
the  spirits,  is  not  forbidden  us.  I  am  an  enemy  to 
excess — but  as  far  as  the  second  bottle,  nay,  to  some 
constitutions,  a  third,  is,  no  doubt,  allowable  ;  and 
I  do  remember  to  have  preached  with  much  perspi- 
cuity even  after  a  foiu-th.  [no  excess  1 

Lady  Ap.  Oh  intolerable  !  do  you  call  four  bottles 

Puz.  To  some  it  may,  to  others  it  may  not.  Ex^ 
cess  dependeth  not  on  the  quantity  that  is  drank, 
but  on  the  quality  of  him  who  drinketh. 

Lady  Ap,  I  do  not  understand  this  sophistry — ■ 
though  I  think  I  have  some  skill  in  divinity. 

Puz,  Oh,  madam !  no  one  more.  Your  ladyship 
is  the  honour  of  your  sex  in  that  study,  and  may 
properly  be  termed,  "  The  great  Welsh  lamp  of 
divinity." 

Lady  Ap.  I  have  always  had  an  inclination  to 
maintain  religion  in  the  parish  ;  and  some  other 
time  shall  be  glad  to  dispute  with  you  concerning 
excess ;  but  at  present  I  must  impart  something  to 
you  concerning  my  son,  whom  I  have  observed  too 
familiar  with  the  maids. 

Puz.  Which  of  the  maids,  madam  1  Not  one  of 
my  mistress's,  I  hope.  \ Aside. 

LadyAp.  Truly,  with  all  of  them  ;  and,  unless  we 
prevent  it,  I  am  afraid  we  shall  hear  of  a  marriage 
not  much  to  oiu  liking  ;  and  you  know,  Mr,  Puz- 
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zletext,  how  hard  a  thing  it  would  oe  for  us,  who 
Lave  but  one  child,  to  have  him  throw  himself  away. 
Ptiz.  What  methods  shall  we  take  in  order  thereto  1 
Lady  Ap.   I  know  but  one — we  must  prevent  his 
marrying  them,  by  marrying  them  to  others.    We 
have  as  many  men  as  maids  ;  now  I  rely  on  you  to 
match  them  up  to  one  another  ;  for,  whilst  there  is 
one  unmarried  wench  in  the  house,  I  shall  think  him 
in  danger.    Oh,  Mr.  Puzzletext !  the  boy  takes  after 
his  father,  not  me — his  head  is  full  of  nothing  but 
love ;  for  whatever  Nature  hath   done   for   him    in 
another  way,  she  hath  left  his  head  unfurnished. 
Piiz.  Love,  in  a  young  mind,  is  powerful  indeed. 
AIR  11.     Lads  of  Dunce. 
If  love  gets  into  a  soldier's  heart. 
He  puts  off  his  helmet,  his  bow,  and  his  dart : 
Achilles,  charra'd  with  a  nymph's  fair  eye, 
A  distaff  took,  and  his  arms  laid  hy. 
The  gay  gods  of  old  their  heav'n  would  quit. 
And  leave  their  ambrosia  for  a  mortal  tit-bit ; 
The  first  of  that  tribe,  that  whore-master  Jove, 
Preferr'd  to  all  heav'ns  the  heaven  of  love. 

Lady  Ap.  I  think  you  have  already  asked  them 
all  in  the  church,  so  that  you  have  only  to  hasten 
the  match — this  I  assure  you,  I  shall  not  forget  the 
favour.  I  am  now  going  to  take  a  short  airing  in 
the  Park,  in  my  own  chaise,  and  would  have  you 
remember  we  have  no  time  to  lose. 

Puz.  Well,  sir,  you  heard  what  my  lady  says — 
what  shall  I  do  1 

Sir  O.  E'en  what  she  commands.  If  she  in- 
terferes not  with  my  pipe,  I  am  resolved  not  to  in- 
terfere with  her  family.  Let  her  govern  while  I 
smoke. 

Puz,  Upon  my  word,  sir  Owen  is  a  thorough 
epicurean  philosoplier.  I  must  now  seek  the  young 
squire,  who  is  a  philosopher  of  another  kind. 

SCENE  III. — Owen  solus,  with  two  letters. 
This  is  the  day  wherein  Robin  and  Sweetissa 
propose  to  be  married,  which  unless  I  can  prevent, 
I  lose  all  my  hopes  of  her ;  for,  when  once  a  woman 
knows  what 's  what,  she  knows  too  much  for  me. 
Sure  never  man  was  so  put  to  it  in  his  amours — for 
I  do  not  care  to  venture  on  a  woman  after  another, 
nor  does  any  woman  care  for  me  twice. 

AIR  III.    Let  the  drawerbring  clean  glasses. 

But  oh!  how  vast  the  blessing, 

Wiom,  to  her  bosom  pressing. 

She  whispers,  while  caressing. 

Oh  !  when  shall  we  again  ? 


How  curst  the  puny  lover 
How  exquisite  tlie  pain, 

Wlien  love  is  fuml)led  over. 
To  view  the  fair's  disdain  I 


Here  are  two  letters  which  I  have  forged  ;  one  as 
from  Susan  to  Robin,  the  other  from  William  to 
Sweetissa:  these  must  be  dropped  where  they  may 
be  found  by  the  improper  parties,  and  will  create  a 
jealousy  whereof  I  may  reap  the  fruit,  and  Sweet- 
issa's  maidenhead  may  be  yet  my  own. 

SCENE  IV.— Puzzletext,  Owen. 

Pus.  Mr.  Owen !  I  have  been  searching  for  you.  I 
am  come,  child,  to  give  you  some  good  instructions. 
I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  have  an  intention  to  disgrace 
your  family  by  a  marriage  inferior  to  your  birtht 

Owe7i.  Do  not  trouble  your  head  with  my  mar- 
riage, good  Mr.  Parson.  When  I  marry  it  will  be 
to  please  myself,  not  you. 

Pkz.  But  let  it  not  be  such   a  marriage   as  may 

reflect  upon  your  understanding.     Consider,  sir, 

consider  who  you  are. 

AIR  IV.    March  in  Scipio. 
Think,  mighty  sir,  ere  you  are  undone. 
Think  who  you  are,  Apshinken's  only  son  • 
At  Oxford  you  have  b.-eu,  at  London  eke  also  ; 
\onxe  almost  half  a  mnn,  and  more  than  half  a  beau  : 
Oh,  do  not  then  disgrace  tlie  great  actions  of  vour  life, 
JNor  let  Apshinkeus  son  be  buried  in  his  nife  ' 


You  must  govern  your  passions,  master  Owen, 

Owen.  You  may  preach,  Mr.  Parson,  but  I  shall 
very  little  regard  you.     There  is  nothing  so  ridi- 
culous as  to  hear  an  old  fellow  railing  at  love. 
Puz.  It  is  like  a  young  fellow's  railing  at  age. 
Owen.  Or  a  courtier  out  of  place  at  court. 
AIR  V.    Sir  Thomas,  I  cannot. 
The  worn-out  rake  at  pleasure  rails. 
And  cries  'tis  all  idle  and  fleeting  ; 
At  court,  the  man  whose  int'rest  fails 
Cries  all  is  corruption  and  cheating. 
But  would  you  know 
Whence  both  these  flow  ? 
Tho'  so  much  they  pretend  to-  abhor  'em. 
That  rails  at  court. 
This  at  love's  sport. 
Because  they  are  neither  fit  for  'em, 
fit  for  'em. 
Because  they  are  neither  lit  for  'em. 

Besides,  doctor,  I  fancy  you  have  not  always  go- 
verned your  own  passions,  though  you  are  so  fond 
of  correcting  others :  as  a  poet  burlesques  the  nonsense 
of  others,  while  he  writes  greater  nonsense  himself— 
Puz.  Or  as  a  prude  corrects  the  vices  of  others, 
while  she  is  more  vicious  herself. 

Owe7i.  Or  as  a  parson  preaches  against  drinking, 
and  then  goes  to  the  alehouse. 
Puz.  Very  true — if  you  mean  a  presbyterian  parson. 
AIR  VI.     One  evening  having  lost  my  way. 
I've  heard  a  noncon  parson  preach 

'Gainst  whoriug  with  just  disdain  ; 
Whilst  he  himself  to  be  naught  did  teach 

Of  females  as  large  a  train 
As  stars  in  the  sky,  or  lamps  in  the  street. 
Or  beauties  in  the"  mall  we  meet, 
Or  as — or  as — or  as. 
Or  as  the  whores  in  Drury-lane, 

Owen.  Thy  similes  are  all  froth,  like  bottled  ale 
— and  it  is  as  difficult  to  get  thee  out  of  a  simile  as 
out  of  an  alehouse. 

AIR  VII.     Batch  shipper. 
Puz.        The  gaudy  sun  adorning 

With  brightest  rays  the  morning, 
the  morning. 
Shines  o'er  the  eastern  hill ; 
And  I  will  go  a  sporting. 
Owen.     And  I  will  go  a  courting, 
a  courting. 
There  lies  my  pleasure  still. 
Puz.  In  Gaffer  Woodford's  ground 

A  brushing  hare  is  found, 
A  course  which  even  kings  themselves  might  see  ; 
Owen.         And  in  anotlier  place 

There  lies  a  brushing  lass, 
Wliich  will  give  one  ten  times  more  sport  than  she. 

SECOND  p.\RT.  [nine, 

Puz.        What  pleasure  to  see,  while  the  greyhounds  are  ruu- 
Poor  puss's  cunning,  and  shifting,  and  shunning  I 
To  see  with  what  art  she  plays  still  her  part. 
And  leaves  her  pursuers  afar  : 
First  this  way,  then  that ; 
First  a  stretch,  then  a  squat ; 
Till,  quite  out  of  breath, 
She  yields  her  to  death. 
What  joys  with  the  sportsman's  compare  ? 
Owen.     How  sweet  to  behold  the  soft  blooming  lass. 

With  blushing  face,  clasp'd  close  in  embrace  ? 
To  feel  her  breasts  rise,  see  joy  fill  her  eyesi 
And  glut  on  her  heav'n  of  charms  ! 
While  sighing  and  whining. 
And  twisting  and  twining. 
With  kissing  and  pressing. 
And  fondest  caressing. 
With  raptures  she  dies  in  your  arms.  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  V, — Sweetissa,  Margery. 

Sweet.  If  ever  you  had  known  what  it  was  to  love, 
Margery,  you  would  not  have  wondered  how  I  could 
prefer  a  man  to  his  master. 

Marg.  I  should  not  have  wondered,  indeed,  if  our 
young  squire  had  been  like  most  young  country 
squires  ;  but  he  is  a  fine  gentleman,  Sweetissa. 
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Sweet.  From  such  fine  gentlemen  may  my  stars 
deliver  me,  Margery ! 

Marg.  What,  I  suppose  you  are  afraid  of  being 
made  jealous,  by  his  running  after  other  women'? 

Sweet.  Pshaw !  I  should  not  think  him  worth  be- 
ing jealous  of — he  runs  after  every  woman  he  sees  ; 
and  yet,  I  believe,  scarce  knows  Avhat  a  woman  is. 
Either  he  has  more  aifectation  than  desire,  or  more 
desire  than  capacity.  Oh,  Margery '.  when  I  was  in 
London  with  madam,  I  have  seen  several  such  sparks 
as  these  ;  some  of  them  would  attempt  making  love 
too.  Nay,  I  have  had  such  lovers !  But  I  could 
never  find  one  of  them  that  would  stand  it  out. 

AIR  VIII.    Besfji  Bell  and  Mary  Gray. 
In  loug  pig-tails  and  shining  lace. 

Our  bea>ix  set  out  a  wooing ; 
Ye  widows,  never  show  them  grace. 

But  laugli  at  their  pursuing. 
But  let  the  daw,  that  shines  so  bright. 

Of  borrow'd  plumes  bereft  be, 
Alas !  poor  dame,  how  naked  tlie  sight  I 
You'll  find  there's  nothing  left  ye. 

Oh,  Margery!  there  is  more  in  Robin's  little  finger 
than  in  a  beau's  whole  body. 

Marg.  Yes,  and  more  roguery  in  him  than — 

Sweet.  I  know  you  are  prejudiced  against  him 
from  what  William  says ;  but  be  assured  that  is  all 
malice  ;  he  is  desirous  of  getting  his  place. 

Marg.  I  rather  think  that  a  prejudice  of  yours 
against  William. 

Sweet.  O,  Margery,  Margery !  an  upper  servant's 
honesty  is  never  so  conspicuous  as  when  he  is  abused 
by  the  under-servants.  They  must  rail  at  some  one, 
and,  if  they  abuse  him,  he  preserves  his  master  and 
mistress  from  abuse. 

Marg.  Well,  I  would  not  have  such  a  sweetheart. 

Stoeet,  Pugh  I  if  all  you  say  were  true,  what  is  it 
to  me  1  If  women  were  to  consider  the  roguery  of 
their  lovers,  we  should  have  even  fewer  matches 
among  people  of  quality  than  we  have. 

AIR  IX.     Mad  Moll. 

Why  should  not  I  love  Robin  ? 

And  why  should  not  Bob  love  me  ? 
While  ev'ry  one  else  he  is  fobbing. 

He  still  may  be  honest  to  me. 
For  tho'  his  master  he  cheats. 

His  mistress  shares  what  he  gains  ; 
And,  whilst  I  am  tasting  the  sweets. 

The  devil  take  her  who  complains. 
Marg.     But  should  he  be  taken  indeed  ;  I 

Ah  !  think  what  a  shame  it  would  be  1 

To  have  your  love  dragg'd  out  of  bed. 

And  thence  in  a  cart  to  the  tree. 
Sweet.     Let  halters  tie  \ip  the  poor  cheat. 

Who  only  deserves  to  be  bang'd ; 
The  wit  who  can  get  an  estate 

Hath  still  too  much  wit  to  be  hang'd. 

But  I  don't  speak  this  on  Robin's  account ;  for,  if  all 
my  master's  ancestors  had  met  with  as  good  servants 
as  Robin,  he  had  enjoyed  a  better  estate  than  he 
hath  now. 

SCENE  VI.— Robin,  Sweetissa. 

AIR  X.     Masquerade  minuet. 
Rob.        Oh,  my  Sweetissa  1  1  My  eyes  with  gazng 

Give  me  a  kiss-a :  Are  set  a  blazing. 

Oh,  what  a  hliss-a     I  Sweet.  Come  then  and  quench 
To  behold  your  charms  I  I  them  within  my  arms. 

Eob.  Oh,  my  Sweetissa  !  thou  art  straighter  than 
the  straightest  tree — sweeter  than  the  sweetest  flower 
— thy  hand  is  as  white  as  milk,  and  as  warm ;  thy 
breast  is  as  white  as  snow,  and  as  cold.  Thou  art, 
to  sum  thee  up  at  once,  an  olio  of  perfections ;  or, 
in  other  words,  a  garden  of  bliss  which  my  soul  de- 
lights to  walk  in.  Oh!  I  will  take  such  strides 
about  thy  form,  such  vast,  such  mighty  strides — 

Sweet.  Oh,  Robin !  it  is  as  impossible  to  tell  thee 


how  much  I  love  thee  as  it  is  to  tell — how  much 
water  there  is  in  the  sea. 

Rob.  My  dear  Sweetissa !  had  I  the  learning  of 
the  author  of  that  opera-book  in  the  parlour-window, 
I  could  not  make  a  simile  to  my  love. 

Sweet.  Be  assured  there  shall  be  no  love  lost  be- 
tween us. 

AIR  XI.     Young  Damon  once  the  happiest  swain. 

When  mutual  passion  hath  possess'd. 
With  equal  flame,  each  amorous  breast. 

How  sweet's  the  rapt'rous  kiss! 
While  each  w  ith  soft  contention  strive 
Which  higliest  ecstasies  shall  give. 

Or  be  more  mad  with  bliss  f 

Rob.  Oh,  my  Sweetissa !  how  impatient  am  I  till 
the  parson  hath  stitched  us  together !  then,  my  dear, 
nothing  but  the  scissars  of  the  Fates  should  ever  cut 
us  asunder. 

Sweet.  How  charming  is  thy  voice  !  sweeter  than 
bagpipes  to  my  ear  :  I  could  listen  ever. 

Rub.  And  I  could  view  thee  ever :  thy  face  is 
brighter  than  the  brightest  silver.  Oh !  could  I  rub 
my  silver  to  be  as  bright  as  thy  dear  face,  I  were  a 
butler  indeed ! 

Sweet.  Oh,  Robin  !  there  is  no  rubbing  on  my  face  : 
the  colour  which  I  have,  nature,  not  art,  hath  given  ; 
for,  on  my  honour,  during  the  Avhole  time  I  have 
lived  with  my  mistress,  out  of  all  the  pots  of  paint 
which  I  have  plastered  on  her  face,  I  never  stole  a 
bit  to  plaster  on  my  own. 

Rob.  Adieu,  my  dear ;  I  must  go  whet  my  knives  ; 
by  that  time  the  parson  will  be  returned  from  cours- 
ing, and  we  will  be  married  this  morning.  Oh, 
Sweetissa !  it  is  easier  to  fathom  the  depth  of  the 
bottomless  sea  than  my  love. 

Sweet.  Or  to  fathom  the  depth  of  a  woman's  bot- 
tomless conscience  than  to  tell  thee  mine. 

Rob.  Mine  is  as  deep  as  the  knowledge  of  physi- 
cians. 

Sweet.  Mine  as  the  projects  of  statesmen. 

Rob.  Mine  as  the  virtue  of  whores. 

Sweet.  Mine  as  the  honesty  of  lawyers. 

Rob,  Mine  as  the  piety  of  priests. 

Sweet.  Mine  as — I  know  not  what. 

Rob.  Mine  as — as — as — I'gad  I  don't  know  what. 

AIR  XII.  AllintheDoivns. 
Would  you  my  love  in  words  i  Nothing,  oh!   nothing's  like 
display'd,  my  love  for  you  ; 

A  language  must  be  coin'd    And   so   my   dearest,    and    S3 
to  tell  ;  [made,  my  dearest,  and  my  dear, 

No  word  for  such  a  passion's  1  adieu. 

For  no  one  ever  lov'd  so  well.  I 

SCENE  VII. — Sweetissa,  Margery. 

Sweet.  Oh,  my  Margery !  if  this  fit  of  love  con- 
tinues, how  happy  shall  I  be  ! 

Marg.  Ay,  it  will  continue  the  usual  time,  I  war- 
rant you — during  the  honey-moon. 

Siceet.  Call  it  the  honey-year,  the  honey-age. 
Oh,  Margery !  sure  never  woman  loved  as  I  do  1 
Though  I  am  to  be  married  this  morning,  still  it 
seems  long  to  me.  To  a  mind  in  love,  sure  an  hour 
before  marriage  seems  a  month. 

Marg.  Ay,  my  dear,  and  many  an  hour  after 
marriage  seems  a  twelvemonth  ;  it  is  the  only  thing 
wherein  the  two  states  agree  ;  for  we  generally  wish 
ourselves  into  it,  and  wish  ourselves  out  of  it. 

Sioeet.  And  then  into  it  again  ;  which  makes  one 
poet  say,  love  is  like  the  wind. 

Marg.  Another,  that  it  is  like  the  sea. 

Sweet.  A  third,  a  weather-cock. 

Marg.  A  fourth,  a  Jack  with  a  lantern. 

Siveet.  In  short,  it  is  like  everything. 

Marg.  And  like  nothing  at  all. 
3  M 
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AIR  XIII.     Ye  nymphs  and  sylvan  gods. 


How  odd  a  thing  is  love. 
Which  the   poets  faiu  would 
prove 
To  be  this  and  that. 
And  the  Lord  knows  what. 
Like    all    things    below    and 
above. 


But  believe  a  maid,     . 
Skill'd  enough  in  the  trade 
Its  mysteries  to  explain  : 
'Tis  a  grntle  dart. 
That  tickles  the  heart. 
And,  tho'  it  gives  us  smart, 
i      Does  joys  impart,         [pain. 
*  Whicli  largely  requite  all  the 
Marg.  Oh,  my  dear !  whilst  you  have  been  sing- 
ing, see  what  I  have  discovered  ! 

Sweet.  It  is  a  woman's  hand,  and  not  my  own. 
[Reads.]  Oh,  my  Margery!  now  I  am  undone  in- 
deed.    Robin  is  false ;  he  has  lain  with  and  left  our 
Marg.  How!  [Susan. 

Sweet.  This  letter  comes  from  her,  to  upbraid  him 
with  it. 

Marg.  Then  you  have  reason  to  thank  fate  for  this 
timely  discovery.  What  would  it  avail  you  to  have 
found  it  out  when  you  were  married  to  him  %  When 
you  had  been  his  wife,  what  would  it  have  profited 
you  to  have  known  he  had  another  1 

Sweet.  True,  true,  Margery  ;  when  once  a  woman 
is  married,  'tis  too  late  to  discover  faults. 
AIR  XIV.     Red  house. 


But  wedding  past. 
The  stocking  cast. 
The  guests  all  gone. 
The  curtain  drawn. 
Be  liencelorth  blind. 
Be  very  kind. 
And  find  no  faults  about  liim. 


Ye  virgins  who  would  marry 
Ere  you  choose,  be  wary  ; 
If  you'd  not  miscarry. 
Be  inclin'd  to  doubting  : 
Examine  well  your  lover. 
His  vices  to  discover  ; 
With  caution  con  him  over. 
And  turn  quite  inside  out  him 

Sweet.  Oh  Margery !  I  am  resolved  never  to  see 

Robin  more.  [happy. 

Marg.    Keep   that   resolution,    and   you   will    be 

SCENE  VIII. 
Robin.  How  truly  does  the  book  say — hours  to 
men  in  love  are  like  years.     Oh  for  a  shower  of  rain 
to   send  the  parson  home  from  coursing  before  the 
canonical  hours  are  over !     Ha  !  what  paper  is  this  1 
The  hand  of  our  William  is  on  the  superscription. 
To  Mrs.  Sw£etiss.\. 
"  Madam, — Hoping  that  yon  are  not  quite  de-t-e-r-ter-m-i- 
n-e-ed,  determined  to  marry  our  Robin,  this  comes  for  to  let  you 
know" 

— [I'll  read  no  more :  can  there  be  such  falsehood 
in  mankind '? — I  find  footmen  are  as  great  rogues  as 
their  masters  ;  and  henceforth  I'll  look  for  no  more 
honesty  under  a  livery  than  an  embroidered  coat — 
but  let  me  see  again ! — 
"  to  let  you  kno%v  I  am  ready  to  fulfil  my  promise  to  you." 

Ha  !  she  too  is  guilty.  Chambermaids  are  as  bad  as 

their  ladies,  and  the  whole  world  is  one  nest  of  rogues. 

AIR  XV.    Blank  joke. 

The  more  we  know  of  human  kind, 

Tlie  more  deceits  and  tricks  we  find 

In  every  laud  as  well  as  Wales  ; 
For,  would  you  see  no  roguery  thrive. 
Upon  the  mountains  you  must  live, 

For  rogues  abound  in  all  the  vales. 
The  master  aud  the  man  will  nick. 
The  mistress  and  the  maid  will  trick  ; 
For  ricli  and  poor 
Are  rogue  and  whore, 
There 's  not  one  honest  man  in  a  score. 
Nor  woman  true  in  twenty-four. 

SCENE  IX.— Robin,  John. 

Rob.  Oh,  John  !  thou  best  of  friends !  come  to 
my  arms.  For  thy  sake  I  will  still  believe  there  is 
one  honest — one  honest  man  in  the  world. 

John.  What  means  our  Robin  1 

Rob.  O,  my  friend !  Sweetissa  is  false,  and  I'm 
undone  :  let  this  letter  explain  the  rest. 

John.  Ha !  and  is  William  at  the  bottom  of  all  1 
— Our  William,  who  used  to  rail  against  women  and 
matrimony!  Oh!  'tis  too  true  what  our  parson  says, 
— there's  no  belief  in  man.  [friend  '! 

Rob.  Nor  woman  neither. — John,    art   thou   my 

John.  When  did  Robin  ask  me  what  I  have  not 
done  ^ — Have  I  not  left  my  horses  undressed,  to  whet 
thy  knives  1 — Have  I  not  left  my  stable  uncleaned, 


to  clean  thy  spoons  1  And  even  the  bay  stone-horee 

unwatered,  to  wash  thy  glasses !  [William. 

Rob.  Then  thou  shalt  carry  a  challenge  for  me  to 

John.  Oh,  Robin !  consider  what  our  parson  says 

— We  must  not  revenge,  but  forget  and  forgive. 

Rob.  Let  our  parson  say  what  he  will. — When  did 
he  himself  forgive  1  Did  he  forgive  Gaffar  Jobson 
having  wronged  him  of  two  cocks  of  hay  in  five  loadl 
— Did  he  forgive  Gammar  Sowgrunt  for  having 
wronged  him  of  a  tithe-pig? — Did  he  forgive  Susan 
Foulmouth  for  telling  him  he  loved  the  cellar  better 
than  his  pulpit  1  No,  no,  let  him  preach  up  forgive- 
ness ;  he  forgives  nobody.  So  I  will  follow  his  ex- 
ample, not  his  precepts.  Had  he  hit  me  a  slap  in 
the  face  I  could  have  put  up  with  it.  Had  he  stole 
a  silver-spoon,  and  laid  the  blame  on  me,  though  I 
had  been  turned  away,  I  could  have  forgiven  him. 
But  to  try  to  rob  me  of  my  love — that,  that,  our 
John,  I  never  can  forgive  him. 

AIR  XVI.     Tippling  John. 

But  should  each  spy. 
His  mistress  by, 
A  rival  move  his  suit. 
He  quits  his  fears. 
And  by  the  ears 
They  fall  together  to't. 
A  rival  shocks 
Men,  dogs,  and  cocks. 
And   makes   the  gentlest  fro- 
He  wlio  won't  fight     [ward  ; 
For  mistress  bright         [ai-d. 
Is  something  worse  than  cow- 


The  dog  his  bit 

Will  often  quit, 
A  battle  to  escliew  ; 

The  cock  his  corn 

Will  leave  in  barn. 
Another  cock  in  view. 

One  man  will  eat 

Another's  meat. 
And  no  contention  seen  ; 

Since  all  agree 

'Tis  best  to  be, 
Tho'  Imngry,  in  a  whole  skin. 

John.  Nay,  to  say  the  truth,  thou  hast  reason  on 
thy  side.  Fare  thee  well.  I'll  go  deliver  thy  mes- 
sage, and  thou  shalt  find  I  will  behave  myself  like  a 
Welchman,  aud  thy  friend. 

SCENE  X. 

Robin.  Now,  were  it  not  for  the  sin  of  self-murder, 
would  I  go  hang  myself  at  the  next  tree.  Yes,  Sweet- 
issa, I  would  hang  myself,  and  haunt  thee. — Oh,  wo- 
man, woman  !  is  this  the  return  you  make  true  love  1 
No  man  is  sure  of  his  mistress  till  he  has  gotten  her 
with  child.  A  lover  should  act  like  a  boy  at  school, 
who  spits  in  his  porridge  that  no  one  may  take  it 
from  him.  Should  William  have  been  beforehand 
with  me — Oh  ! 

SCENE  XI.— Robin,  Sweetissa. 

Siveet.    Oh!    the  perjury   of  men!  I  find  dreams 
do  not  always  go  by  contraries  ;    for  I  dreamt  last 
night  that  I  saw  our  Robin  married  to  another. 
[A  long  silence,  and,  icalking  by  one  another,  she  takes 
out  her  handkerchief,  and  bursts  out  a  crying. 

Rob.  Your  crying  won't  do,  madam  :  I  can  tell  you 
that.  I  have  been  your  fool  long  enough.  I  have 
been  cheated  by  your  tears  too  often  to  believe  them 
any  longer.  [Oh!  I  shall  break  my  heart — Oh  ! 

Sweet.  Oh,  barbarous,   perfidious,  cruel  wretch  ! — • 

Rob.  No, no,  your  heart  is  like  a  green  stick — you 
may  bend  it,  but  cannot  break  it. — It  will  bend  like 
a  willow,  and  twist  round  any  one. 

Sweet.  Monster !  monster ! 

Rob.  Better  language  would  show  better  breeding. 


K«6. 


AIR  XVIL 

Hedge 

-lane. 

Indeed,  my  dear. 

Well  you  know 

With  sigh  "and  tear. 

What  I  might  do, 

Your  point  you  will  not 

Would  I  but, with  young 

carry ; 

master. 

I'd  rather  eat 

Rob. 

Pray  be  still. 

The  ofi'al  meat 

Since  by  our  Will 

Than    other's    leavings 

You  're  now  with  child 

marrv. 

of  bastard. 

.     Villain,' well 

Sweet 

.     I  with  child  ? 

You  would  conceal 

Rob. 

Yes,  you  with  child. 

Your  falsehood  by  such 

Siveet 

.     I  with  child,  you  vil- 

catches ; 

lain  ? 

Alas  1  too  true 

Rob. 

Yes,  you. 

I   ve  l)een  to  you. 

Madam,  yoi , 

Thou     very    wretch     of 

And  now  with  child  by 

wretches. 

William. 
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It  is  equal  to  me  with  whom  you  play  your  pranks ; 
and  I'd  as  lieve  be  my  master's  cuckold  as  my  fel- 
low-servant's— nay,  I  had  rather,  for  I  could  make 
him  pay  for  it. 

Sweet.  Oh,  most  inhuman !  dost  thou  not  expect 
the  cieling  to  fall  down  on  thy  head  for  so  notorious 
a  lie  1  Dost  thou  believe  in  the  Bible  t  Dost  thou 
believe  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  devill  Dost  thou 
believe  there  is  such  a  place  as  hell  I 

Bob.  Yes,  I  do,  madam ;  and  you  will  find  there 
is  such  a  place  to  your  cost.  Oh,  Sweetissa,  Sweet- 
issa!  that  a  woman  could  hear  herself  asked  in 
church  to  one  man,  when  she  knew  she  had  to  do 

Sweet.  I  had  to  do  with  another  1     [with  another ! 

Rob.  You,  madam,  you. 

Sweet.  I  had  to  do  with  Willi 

Rob.  Y"es,  you  had  to  do  with  Will. 

AIR  X\in.— Lord  Biron's  Maggot 

Sweet.  Sure  nought  so  disastrous  can  woman  befal. 

As  to  be  a  good  virgin,  and  thought  none  at  all. 

Had  William  but  pleas'd  me. 

It  never  had  teas' tl  me 
To  hear  a  forsaken  man  bawl. 

But  from  you  this  abuse. 

For  whose  sake  and  whose  use 
I  have  safe  cork'd  my  maidenhead  up  ; 

How  must  it  shock  my  ear  1 

For  what  woman  can  bear 

To  be  caird  a  vile  drunkard. 

And  told  of  the  tankard, 
Before  she  has  swallow'd  a  cup  ? 

Rob.  O  Sweetissa,  Sweetissa !  well  thou  knowest 
that,  wert  thou  true,  I'd  not  have  sold  thee  for  five 
hundred  pounds.  But  why  do  I  argue  longer  with 
an  ungrateful  woman,  who  is  not  only  false,  but 
triumphs  in  her  falsehood — her  falsehood  to  one 
who  hath  been  too  true  to  herl  Since  you  can  be 
so  base,  I  shall  tell  you  what  I  never  did  intend  to 
tell  you — When  I  was  in  London  I  might  have  had 
an  aff"air  with  a  lady,  and  slighted  her  for  you. 

Sweet.  A  lady !  I  might  have  had  three  lords  in 
one  afternoon  ;  nay,  more  than  that,  I  refused  a  man 
with  a  thing  over  his  shoulder  like  a  scarf  at  a  bury- 
ing, for  you ;  and  these  men,  they  say,  are  the 
greatest  men  in  the  kingdom. 

Rob.  O  Sweetissa '.  the  very  hand-irons  thou  didst 
rub  before  thou  wast  preferred  to  wait  on  thy  lady 
have  not  more  brass  in  them  than  thy  forehead. 

Sweet.  O  Robin,  Robin !  the  great  silver  candle- 
sticks in  thy  custody  are  not  more  hollow  than  thou  art. 

Rob.  O  Sweetissa!  the  paint,  nay,  the  eyebrows  that 
thou  puttest  on  thy  mistress,  are  not  more  false  than 
thou.  [glasses  on  thy  sideboard. 

Sweet.  Thou  hast  as  many  mistresses  as  there  are 

Rob.  And  thou  lovers  as  thy  mistress  has  patches. 

Sweet.  If  I  have,  you  will  have  but  a  small  share. 

Rob.  The  better  my  fortune.  To  lose  a  wife  when 
you  have  had  her,  is  to  get  out  of  misfortune — to  lose 
one  before  you  get  her,  is  to  escape  it ;  especially  if 
it  be  one  that  somebody  has  had  before  you.  He 
that  marries  pays  the  price  of  virtue.  Whores  are 
to  be  had  cheaper. 

AIR  XIX.— Vo  not  ask  me. 


A  woman  at  St.  James's 
With  guini'as  you  obtain  ; 

But  stay  till  lout  her  fame  is. 
She'll  be  cheap  in  Drury- 
lane. 


A  woman's  ware  like  china, 

Once    fiaw'd  is  good   for 

nought ; 

When   whole   tho'   worth   a 

guinea,  [groat. 

When  broke's  not  worth  a 

SCENE  XII — Sweetissa,  Margery. 

Sweet.  Ungrateful,  barbarous  wretch  \ 
Marg.  What  is  the  matter  1 

Sweet.  Oh,  Margery!  Robin 

Marg,  What  more  of  him  1 

Sweet.  0 !  worse  than  you  can  imagine — worse  than 


I  could  have  dreaded  :  Oh,  he  has  sullied  my  virtue. 

Marg.  How  !  your  virtue  ! 

Sweet.  Yes,  Margery  ;  that  virtue  which  I  kept 
locked  up  as  in  a  cupboard  ;  that  very  virtue  he  has 
abused — he  has  barbarously  insinuated  to  be  no  vir- 
tue at  all.  Oh,  I  could  have  borne  any  fate  but  this. 
I,  that  would  have  carried  a  knapsack  through  the 
world,  so  that  my  virtue  had  been  safe  within  it — I 
that  would  have  rather  been  the  poorest  man's  wife 
than  the  richest  man's  whore — to  be  called  the  miss 
of  a  footman,  that  would  not  be  the  miss  of  a  king ! 

Marg.  It  is  a  melancholy  thing  indeed. 

Sweet.  O,  Margery !  men  do  not  sufficiently  under- 
stand the  value  of  virtue.  Even  footmen  learn  to 
go  a  whoi-ing  of  their  masters,  and  virtue  will  shortly 
be  of  no  use  but  to  stop  bottles. 

AIR  XSi.— Tweed-side. 

What  woman  her  virtue  would  keep. 

When  nought  by  her  virtue  she  gain-s  ? 
While  she  lulls  her  soft  passions  asleep. 

She's  thought  but  a  fool  for  her  pains. 
Since  valets,  who  learn  their  lords'  wit. 

Our  virtue  a  bauble  can  call, 
Why  should  we  our  ladies'  steps  quit. 

Or  have  any  virtue  at  all  ? 

ACT  II.— SCENE  I.— The  Fields.— AFSHOi^ES, 
Molly. 

Aps.  I  tell  you,  daughter,  I  am  doubtful  whether 
his  designs  be  honourable  ;  there  is  no  trusting  these 
fluttering  fellows  ;  they  place  as  much  glory  in  win- 
ning a  poor  girl  as  a  soldier  does  in  conquering  a 
town.  Nay,  their  very  parents  often  encourage 
them  in  it ;  and  when  they  have  brought  up  a  boy 
to  flatter  and  deceive  the  women,  they  think  they 
have  given  him  a  good  education,  and  call  him  a  fine 
gentleman.  [made  of  a  gentler  nature. 

Molly.  Do  not,  dear  sir,  suspect  my  Owen  ;  he  is 

A2)s.  And  yet  I  have  heard  that  that  gentle  gen- 
tleman, when  he  was  at  London,  rummaged  all  the 
playhouses  for  mistresses :  nay,  you  yourself  have 
heard  of  his  pranks  in  the  parish  ;  did  he  not  seduce 
the  fiddler's  daughter  % 

Molly.  That  was  the  fiddler's  fault ;  you  know  he 
sold  his  daughter,  and  gave  a  receipt  for  the  money. 

Aps.  Hath  he  not  made  mischief  between  several 
men  and  their  wives  1  And  do  you  not  know  that 
he  lusts  after  every  woman  he  sees,  though  the  poor 
wretch  does  not  look  as  if  he  was  quite  come  from 
nurse  yet.  [their  looks  than  he. 

Molly.  Sure  angels  cannot  have  more  sweetness  in 

Ajjs.  Angels  %  baboons !  these  are  the  creatures 
that  resemble  our  beaux  the  most.  If  they  have 
any  sweetness  in  them,  'tis  from  the  same  reason 
that  an  orange  hath.  Why  have  oiu*  women  fresher 
complexions  and  more  health  in  their  countenances 
here  than  in  London,  but  because  we  have  fewer  beaux 
among  us  1  In  that  I  will  have  you  think  no  more  of 
him  ;  for  I  have  no  design  upon  him,  and  I  will  pre- 
vent his  designs  upon  you.  If  he  comes  here  any 
more  I  will  acquaint  his  mother. 

Molly.  Be  first  assured  that  his  d&signs  are  not 
honourable,  before  you  rashly  ruin  them. 

Aps.  I  will  consent  to  no  clandestine  afi"air.  Let 
the  great  rob  one  another,  and  us,  if  they  please  ;  I 
will  show  them  the  poor  can  be  honest.  I  desire  only 
to  preserve  my  daughter — let  them  preserve  their  son. 

Molly.  O,  sir,  would  you  preserve  your  daughter, 
you  must  preserve  her  love. 

AIR  XXI. 

So  deep  \^thin  your  Molly's  |    Thus,  Vhen  unto  the  soldier's 
breast 
The  arrow  flies  too  sure. 
When  thence  its  fatal  point 
yon  wrest. 
Death  is  his  only  cure. 
3  M  2 


heart 

Her  Owen's  image  lies. 
That,  if  with  Owen  she  must 
part,  [dies. 

Your  wretched    daughter 
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Happy  witli  the  man  I  love, 
I'll  obsequious  watch  his 
will ; 
Hottest    pleasures    I    shall 
prove. 
While    his    pleasures     I 
fulfil. 


A])S.  Pugli.pugh!  you  must  cure  one  love  by  ano- 
ther :  I  have  a  new  sweetheart  for  you,  and  I'll 
throw  you  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes  into  the  bargain, 
— which,  I  can  tell  you,  is  enough  to  balance  the 
affections  of  women  of  much  higher  rank  than 
yourself. 

Molly.  Nothing  can  recompense  the  loss  of  my 
Owen  ;  and,  as  to  what  he  loses  by  me,  my  behavi- 
our shall  make  him  amends. 

A^ys.  Poor  girl  I  how  ignorant  she  is  of  the  world  ! 
but  little  she  knows  that  no  qualities  can  make 
amends  for  the  want  of  fortune,  and  that  fortune 
makes  sufficient  amends  for  the  want  of  every  good 
quality. 

Molly.  My  dear  Owen,  I  am  sure,  will  think 
otherwise. 

AIR  XXII.    Let  amhitionjire  the  mind. 

Dames,    by  proudest  titles 
known. 
Shall  desire  what  we  pos- 
sess ; 
And  wiiile  they'd  less  happy 
own 
Grandeur  is  not  happiness. 

Aps.  I  will  hear  no  more — remember  what  I  have 
said,  and  study  to  be  dutiful,  or  you  are  no  child  of 
mine. 

Molly.  Oh !  unhappy  wretch  that  I  am !  I  must 
have  no  husband,  or  no  father. — What  shall  I  do — 
or  whither  shall  I  turni  Love  pleads  strong  for  a 
husband,  duty  for  a  father — yes,  and  duty  for  a  hus- 
band too  :  but,  then,  what  is  one  who  is  already  so  "i 
— Well,  then,  I  will  antedate  my  duty.  I  will  think 
him  my  husband  before  he  is  so.  But  should  he 
then  prove  false — and  when  I've  lost  my  father, 
should  I  lose  my  husband  too  ;  that  is  impossible — 
falsehood  and  he  are  incompatible. 

AIR  XXIII.     Sweet  arethe  charms. 
Beauties  shall  quit  their  darling  town. 

Lovers  shall  leave  the  fragrant  shades, 
Doctors  upon  the  fee  shall  frown. 
Parsons  shall  hate  tlie  mascjuerades  ; 
Nay,  ere  I  think  of  Owen  ill. 
Women  shall  leave  their  dear  quadrille 

SCENE  II.— Owen,  Molly. 
Owen.  My  dear  Molly,  let  not  the  reflection  on 
my  past  gaieties  give  thee  any  uneasiness ;  be  assured 
I  have  long  been  tired  with  variety,  and  I  find  after 
all  tlie  changes  I  have  run  tlirough  both  of  women 
and  clothes — a  man  hath  need  of  no  more  than  one 
■woman  and  one  suit  at  a  time. 

AIR  XXIV. —  Under  the  greenwood-tree. 
To  wanton  pleasures,  roving  charms, 

I  bid  a  long  ailifu  ; 
While  wrapt  within  my  Molly's  arms, 

I  find  enough  in  you. 
By  houses  this,  by  horses  that. 

By  clothes  a  third  's  undone. 
While  tliis  abides,  the  second  rides. 

The  third  can  wear  but  one. 

Molly.  My  dear,  I  will  believe  thoe,  and  am  re- 
solved from  this  day  forward  to  run  all  the  hazards 
of  my  life  with  thee.  Let  thy  rich  parents  or  my 
poor  parents  say  what  they  will,  let  us  henceforth 
have  no  other  desire  than  to  make  one  another 
parents. 

Owen.  With  all  my  heart,  my  dear:  and  the 
sooner  we  begin  to  love,  the  sooner  we  shall  be  so. 

Molly.  Begin  to  love  1  Alas,  my  dear,  is  it  now  to 
begin  'i 

Owen.  Not  the  theory  of  love,  my  angel — to  that 
I  have  long  been  an  apprentice ;  so  long  t^at  I  now 
desire  to  set  up  my  trade. 

Molly.  Let  us  then  to  the  parson — I  am  as  will- 
big  to  be  married  as  thou  art. 

Owen.  Why  the  parson,  my  dear? 


Molly.  We  can't  be  married  without  him. 

Owe7i.  No,  but  we  can  love  without  him  :  and 
what  have  we  to  do  with  marriage  while  we  can 
love  ?  Marriage  is  but  a  dirty  road  to  love,  and 
those  are  happiest  who  arrive  at  love  without  tra- 
velling through  it. 

AIR  XXV.    Dearest  charmer.  1 


Will  you  still  bid  me  tell 
What  you  discern  so  well 
By  my  expiring  sighs. 
My  doating  eyes  ? 


Look  tlu-o'th'instructive  grove. 
Each  object  prompts  to  love  :    i 
Hear  how  the  turtles  coo. 
All  nature  tells  you  wliat  to  do. 

Molly.  Too  well  I  understand  you  now — No,  no, 
however  dirty  the  road  of  marriage  be — I  will  to 
love  no  other  way — Alas  !  there  is  no  other  way  but 
one — and  that  is  dirtier  still — none  travel  through 
it  without  sullying  their  reputations  beyond  the 
possibility  of  cleaning. 

Owen.  When  cleanliness  is  out  of  fashion,  who 
would  deske  to  be  clean '?  And  when  ladies  of 
quality  appear  with  dirty  reputations,  why  should 
you  fear  a  little  spot  on  yours  1 

Molly.  Ladies  of  quality  may  wear  bad  reputa- 
tions as  well  as  bad  clothes,  and  be  admired  in  both 
— but  women  of  lower  rank  must  be  decent,  or  they 
will  be  disregarded  ;  for  no  woman  can  pass  with- 
out one  good  quality,  unless  she  be  a  woman  of  very 
great  quality. 

Owen.  You  judge  too  severely.  Nature  never 
prompts  us  to  a  real  crime  :  it  is  the  imf  osition  of 
a  priest,  not  Nature's  voice,  which  bars  us  from  a 
pleasure  allowed  to  every  beast  but  man.  But  why 
do  I  this  to  convince  thee  by  arguments  of  what 
thou  art  sufficiently  certain  1  Why  should  I  refute 
your  tongue,  when  your  fond  eyes  refute  it  | 

AIR  XXVI.    Canny  boatman. 


How  can  I  trust  your  words 
precise. 
My  soft  desires  denying. 
When,  Oh  !    I  read  within 
your  eyes 
Your  tender    heart   com- 
plying ? 


Your  tongue  may  cheat, 

And  with  deceit 
Your  softer  wishes  cover  ; 

But,  Oh  !  your  eyes 

Know  no  disguise. 
Nor  ever  cheat  your  lover. 


Molly.  Away,  false,  perjured,  barbarous  wretch ! 
Is  this  the  love  you  have  for  me,  to  undo  me — to 
ruin  me  % 

Owen.  Oh !  do  not  take  on  thee  thus,  my  dear 
Molly ;  I  would  sooner  ruin  myself  than  thee. 

Molly.  Ay,  so  it  appears.  Oh  !  fool  that  I  was  to 
think  thou  couldst  be  constant  who  hast  ruined  so 
many  women — to  think  that  thou  ever  didst  intend 
to  marry  me,  who  hast  long  been  practised  in  the 
arts  of  seducing  our  sex.  Henceforth  I  will  sooner 
think  it  possible  for  butter  to  come  when  the  witch 
is  in  the  churn — for  hay  to  dry  in  the  rain — for 
wheat  to  be  ripe  at  Christmas — for  cheese  to  be 
made  without  milk — for  a  barn  to  be  free  from  mice 
— for  a  warren  to  be  free  from  rats — for  a  cherry- 
orchard  to  be  free  from  blackbirds — or,  for  a  church- 
yard to  be  free  from  ghosts,  as  for  a  young  man  to 
be  free  from  falsehood. 

Owen.  Be  not  enraged,  my  sweetest  dear — Let 
me  kiss  away  thy  passion. 

Molly.  Avaunt!  a  blight  is  in  thy  kiss — thy 
breath  is  the  wind  of  wantonness — and  virtue  can- 
not grow  near  thee. 

AIR  XXVII.     /  'U  range  around. 
Since  you  so  base  and  faithless  be. 
And  would — without  marrying  me, 
A  maid  I  '11  go  to  Pluto's  shore. 
Nor  think  of  men  or — marriage  more. 

Oicen.  You  '11  repent  that  resolution  before  you 

get  halfway She  '11  go  pout  and  pine  away  half 

an  hour  by  herself,  then  relapse  into  a  fit  of  fond- 
ness, and  be  all  my  own. 
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AIR  XXVIII.    Chloe  is  false. 
Women  in  vain  love's  powerful  torrent 

With  unequal  strengtli  oppose  ; 
Reason  awhile  may  stem  the  strong  c\irrent. 
Love  still  at  last  her  soul  o'erflows  ; 
Pleasures  inviting, 
Passions  exciting. 
Her  lover  charms  her, 
Of  pride  disarms  her, 
Down  she  goes. 

SCENE  III.— ^  Field. — Robin,  William,  John, 
Thomas. 
Will.  Here's  as  proper  a  place  as  can  be  for  our 
Bob.  The  sooner  the  better.  [business. 

John,  Come,  Thomas,  thou  and  I  will  not  be  idle. 
Tho.  I  '11  take  a  knock  or  two  for  love,  with  all 
my  heart. 

AIR  XXIX.    Britons  strike  home. 

JVill.  Robin,  come  on,  come  on,  come  on. 

As  soon  as  you  please. 
Rob.        Will,  I  will  hit  thee  a  slap  in  the — 

Slap  in  the — slap  in  the  face. 
rf^ill.        Would,  would  I  could  see  it, 
I  would  with  both  feet 
Give  thee  such  a  kick  by  the  by. 
Ruh.  If  you  dare,  sir,  do. 

TVill.  Why  do  not,  sir,  you  ? 

Rob.  I  'm  ready,  I  "m  ready. 

JVill.  And  so  am  I  too. 

Tho.  You  must  fight  to  some  other  tune,  or  you 
will  never  fight  at  all. 

SCENE  IV — Robin,  William,  John,  Thomas, 

Susan. 
Sus.  What  are  you  doing,  you  set  of  lazy  rascals  1 
— do  you  consider  my  master  will  be  at  home  within 
these  two   hours,  and   find  nothing   ready   for   his 
supper  1 

Will.  Let  master    come    when   he    will — if    he 
keeps  Robin,  I  am  free  to  go  as  soon  as  he  pleases  ; 
Robin  and  I  will  not  live  in  one  house  together. 
Sus.  Why,  what 's  the  matter"? 
Rob.  He  wanted  to  get  my  mistress  from   me. 
Will.  You  lie,  sirrah,  you  lie.  [that 's  all. 

Rob.  Who  do  you  call  liar,  you  blockhead  1  I  say, 
Will.  And  I  say  you  lie.  [yo^  ^^' 

Rob.  And  you  lie. 
Will.  And  I  say  you  lie  again. 
Rob,  The  devil  take  the  greatest  liar,  I  say. 
AIR  XXX.    Mother,  quoth  Hodge. 
Sus.  Oh,  fie  upon  't,  Robin,  Oh,  fie  upon  't.  Will ! 

What  language    like    this,   what    scullion 
defames  ? 
'Twere  better  your  tongues  should  ever  be  still 
Than  always  be  scolding  and  calling  vile 
ffill.  'Twas  he  that  lies  [names. 

Did  first  devise, 
The  first  words  were  his,  and  the  last  shall  be  mine, 
Rob.  You  kiss  my  dog. 

fym.  You  're  a  sly  dog. 

Rob.        Loggerhead. 
mil.  Blockhead. 

Rob.        Fool. 
PFill.  Fox. 

Rob.        Swine. 

Will,  Sirrah,  I'll  make  you  repent  you  ever 
quarrelled  with  me.  I  will  tell  my  master  of  two 
silyer  spoons  you  stole.  I'll  discover  your  tricks — 
your  selling  of  glasses,  and  pretending  the  frost 
broke  them — making  master  brew  more  beer  than 
he  needed,  and  then  giving  it  away  to  your  own 
family  ;  especially  to  feed  the  great  swollen  belly  of 
that  fat-gutted  brother  of  yours — who  gets  drunk 
twice  a-day  at  master's  expense. 

Rob.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  And  is  this  all  1 

Will.  No,  sirrah,  it  is  not  all — then  there  's  your 
filing  the  plate,  and  when  it  was  found  lighter,  pre- 
tended that  it  wasted  in  cleaning  ;  and  your  bills  for 
tutty  and  rotten  stone,  when  you  used  nothing  but 
poor  whiting.     Sirrah,  you  have  been  such  a  rogue, 


that  you  have  stole  above  half  my  master's  plate, 
and  spoiled  the  rest. 

Sus.  Fie  upon't!  William,  what  have  we  to  do 
with  master's  losses  ?  He  is  rich,  and  can  afibrd  it. 
— Don't  let  us  quarrel  among  ourselves — let  us 
stand  by  one  another ;  for,  let  me  tell  you,  if 
matters  were  to  be  too  nicely  examined  into,  I  am 
afraid  it  would  go  hard  with  us  all.  Wise  servants 
always  stick  close  to  one  another,  like  plums  in  a 
pudding  that's  overwetted,  says  Susan  the  cook. 

Joh7i.  Or  horse  in  a  stable  that  is  on  fire,  says 
John  the  groom.  [gardener. 

Tho.  Or  grapes  upon  a   wall,    says  Thomas  the 
Sus.  Every  servant  should  be  sauce  to  his  fellow- 
servant  :   as  sauce  disguises   the    faults    of  a   dish, 
so  should  he  theirs.     O,  AVilliam!    were  we  all  to 
have  our  deserts,  we  should  be  finely  roasted  indeed. 
AIR  XXXI.     Dame  of  honour. 
A  wise  man  others'  faults  conceals. 

His  own  to  get  move  clear  of ; 
While  folly  all  she  knows  reveals, 

Sure  what  she  does  to  hear  of. 
The  parson  and  the  lawyer's  blind, 

Each  to  his  brother's  erring; 
For  should  you  search,  he  knows  you'd  find 
No  barrel  the  better  herring. 

AIR  XXXII.     /I'e  hane  cheated  the  parson, 
Rob.  Here  stands  honest  Bob,  wlio  ne'er  in  his  life 
Was  known  to  be  guilty  of  faction  and  strife  ; 
But,  Oh,  what  can 
Appease  the  man 
Who  would  rub  me  of  l)0th  my  phxce  and  my  wife  ? 
/Fill.  If  you  prove  it,  I  will  be  hang'd,  and  that's  fair. 
Rob.  I've  that  in  my  pocket  will  make  it  appear. 
fFill.  Pri'thee  what? 

Rub.  Ask  you  that. 

When  you  know  you  have  written  against  me  so  flat? 

Here  is  your  hand,  though  there  is  not  your  name  to 

it — is  not  this  your  hand,  sir"?     [whether  it  is  or  no. 

Will.  I   don't  think  it  worth  my  while  to  tell  you 

Rob.  Was  it  not  enough  to  try  to  supplant  me  in 

my  place,  but  you  must  try  to  get  my  mistress  1 

Will.  Your  mistress"?  Any  man  may  have  your 
mistress  that  can  outbid  you,  for  it  is  very  well 
known,  you  never  had  a  mistress  without  paying 
for  her, 

Rob.  But  perhaps  you  may  find  me  too  cimning 
for  you,  and  while  you  are  attempting  my  place,  you 
may  lose  your  own. 

AIR  XXXIII.    Hark,  liark,  the  cock  crows. 
fFill.  When  master  thinks  fit 
I  am  ready  to  quit 

A  place  I  so  little  regard,  sir  ; 
For,  while  thou  art  here. 
No  merit  must  e'er 

Expect  to  find  any  reward,  sir. 
The  groom  that  is  able 
To  manage  his  staljle 

Of  places  enough  need  not  doubt,  sir; 
But  you,  my  good  brother. 
Will  scarce  find  another. 

If  master  should  e'er  turn  you  out,  sir. 
Sus.  If  you  can't  be  friends  without  it  you  had 
best  fight  it  out  once  for  all. 

Will.  Ay so  say  I. 

Rob,  No,  no,  I  am  for  no  fighting ;  it  is  but  a 
word  and  a  blow  with  William — he  would  set  the 
whole  parish  together  by  the  ears  if  he  could ;  and 
it  is  very  well  known  what  difficulties  I  have  been 
put  to  to  keep  peace  in  it. 

Will.  I  suppose  peace-making  is  one  of  the  secret 

services  you  have  done  master for  they  are  such 

secrets  that  your  friend  the  devil  can  hardly  discover 
— and  whence  does  your  peace-making  arise  but 
from  your  fears  of  getting  a  black  eye  or  bloody  nose 
in  the  squabble "?  for  if  you  could  set  the  whole 
parish  a  boxing  without  boxing  yourself  it  is  well 
known  you  would  do  it.  Sirrah,  sirrah !  had  your 
love  for  the  tenants  been  the  occasion  of  your  peace- 
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making,  as  you  call  it,  you  would  not  be  always 
making  master  so  hard  upon  them  in  every  court, 
and  prevent  him  giving  them  the  fat  ox  at  Christmas 
on  pretence  of  good  husbandry. 

Bob.  Yours  you  have  a  great  love  for,  master, — 
we  know  by  yoiir  driving  to  inch  as  you  do,  sirrah. 
You  are  such  a  headstrong  devil,  that  you  will 
overturu'the  coach  one  day  or  other,  and  break  both 
master  and  mistress's  necks;  it  is  always  neck  or 
nothing  with  you.  [between  you. 

Stis.  Oh  fie  !  William,  pray  let  me  be  the  mediator 
Hob.  Ay,  ay,  let  Susan  be  the  mediator  ;  I  '11  refer 
my  cause  to  any  one — it  is  equal  to  me. 

Will.  No,  no,  I  shall  not  refer  an  affair  wherein 
my  honour  is  so  concerned  to  a  woman. 

AIR  XXXIV.     Of  a  noble  race  teas  S/iinken. 

With  men  as  wise  as  Robin, 
A  female  judge  may  pass,  sir ; 
For  where  the  grey  maro 


Good  madam  cook,  the  greasy 
Pray  leave  your   saucy  bawl- 
Let  all  your  toil  [ing. 
Be  to  make  the  pot  boil, 
For  that's  your  proper  calling. 


Is  the  better  horse,  there 
The  horse  is  but  an  ass,  sir. 


SCENE  v.— Robin,  Thomas,  Susan. 

Stis.  Saucy  fellow.  [you. 

Tho.  I  suppose  he  is  gone  to  inform  master  against 

Rob.  Let  him  go  ;  I  am  too  well  with  madam  to 
fear  any  mischief  he  can  make  with  master.  And 
hearkee,  between  you  and  I,  madam  won't  suffer  me 
to  be  turned  out.  You  heard  William  upbraid  me 
with  stealing  the  beer  for  my  own  family  ;  but  she 
knows  half  of  it  hath  gone  to  her  own  private  cellar, 
where  she  and  the  parson  sit  and  drink,  and  meditate 
ways  to  propagate  religion  in  the  parish 

Sus.  Don't  speak  against  madam,  Robin ;  she  is 
an  exceeding  good  woman  to  her  own  servants. 

Rob.  Ay,  ay,  to  us  upper  servants — we  that  keep 

the  keys  fare  well  enough and  for  the  rest,  let 

them  starve  for  Robin.  It's  the  way  of  the  world, 
Susan  ;  the  heads  of  all  professions  thrive  while  the 
others  starve. 


AIR  XXXV. 

Great  courtiers  palaces  contain , 
While  small  ones   fear  the 
gaol. 
Great  parsons   riot   in  cham- 
pagne, 
Small  parsons  sot  on  ale  ; 
Great  whores  in  coaches  gang. 


Pi'erot'.s  tune. 

Smaller  misses. 
For  their  kisses, 
Are  in  bridewell  bang'd  ; 
While  iu  vogue 
Li\es  the  great  rogue, 
Small  rogues    are    by  dozens 
liaug'd. 


SCENE  VI.— Susan,  Sweetissa. 
Sweet.  Oh  brave  Susan  !  what,  you  are  resolved  to 
keep  open  doings  :  when  a  woman  goes  without  the 
precincts  of  virtue,  she  never  knows  where  to  stop. 

AIR  XXXVI.     Country  garden. 
Virtue  within  a  woman's  heart 
Bv  nature's  hand  is  ramm'd 


There  must  be  kept  by  steady 
art, 
Like  water  when  it's  damm'd 


But  the  dam  once  broken. 

Past  all  revoking, 
Virtue  flies  off  in  a  minute; 

Like  a  river  left, 

Of  waters  bereft. 
Each  man  may  venture  iu  it. 


Sus.  I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  want  of  capacity, 
madam,  but  I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 

Sweet.  Your  capacity  is  too  capacious,  madam. 

Siis.  Your  method  of  talking,  madam,  is  some- 
thing dark. 

Sweet.  Your  method  of  acting  is  darker,  madam. 

Sms.  I  dare  appeal  to  the  whole  world  for  the 
justification  of  my  actions,  madam ;  and  I  defy  any 
one  to  say  my  fame  is  more  sullied  than  my  plates, 
madam. 

Siveet.  Your  pots  you  mean,  madam :  if  you 
are  like  any  plates,  it  is  soup-plates,  which  any  man 
may  put  his  spoon  into. 

Sus.   Me,  madam  % 

Sweet,  You,  madam. 


AIR  XXXVII.    Dainhj  Davy. 
Sus-  What  the  devil  mean  you  thus 
Scandal  scattering, 
Me  bespattering  ? 
Dirty  slut,  and  ugly  puss. 
What  can  be  your  meaning  ? 
Sweet.  Had  you,  madam,  not  forgot. 

When  with  Bob  you — you  know  what. 
Surely,  madam,  you  would  uot 
Twice  inquire  my  meaning. 

There,  read  that  letter,  and  be  satisfied  how  base  you 
have  been  to  a  woman  to  whom  you  have  professed 
a  friendship.  [read1  when  you  know — 

Siis.  What  do  you  mean  by  offering  me  a  letter  to 

Sweet.  When  1  know  you  writ  it,  madam 

Sus.  When  you  know  I  can  neither  write  nor 
read,  madam.  It  was  my  parents'  fault,  not  mine, 
that  gave  me  not  a  better  education  ;  and  if  you  had 
not  been  taught  to  write,  you  would  have  been  no 
more  able  to  write  than  myself — though  you  barba- 
rously upbraid  me  with  what  is  not  my  fault. 

Sweet.  How ! — and  is  it  possible  you  can  neither 
read  nor  write "? 

Sus,  Possible  ! — why  should  it  be  impossible  for  a 
servant  not  to  be  able  to  write,  when  so  many  gen- 
tlemen can't  spell  °i 

Sweet.  Here  is  your  name  to  a  love-letter  which 
is  directed  to  Robin,  wherein  you  complain  of  his 
having  left  you  after  he  had  enjoyed  you. 

Stcs.  Enjoyed  me ! 

Sweet.  It  is  so  I  assure  you. 

Siis.  If  ever  I  had  anything  to  say  to  Robin, 
but  as  one  fellow-servant  might  say  to  another 
fellow-servant,  may  my  pot  ne'er  boil  again  ! 

Sweet.  I  am  sorry  you  cannot  read,  that  you  might 
see  tlie  truth  of  what  I  say — that  you  might  read 
Susan  Roastmeat  in  plain  letters  ;  and,  if  you  did  not 
write  it  yourself,  sure  the  devil  must  have  writ  it 
for  you. 

Sws.  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  satisfy  you, 
and  as  much  as  is  consistent  with  my  honour. 

Sweet.  You  have,  indeed,  to  satisfy  me  of  your 
innocence — nor  do  I  think  it  inconsistent  with  my 
honour  to  assure  you  I  am  sorry  I  said  what  I  said, 
I  do,  and  humbly  ask  your  pardon,  madam. 

Sus.  Dear  madam,  this  acknowledgment  from  you 
is  sufficient.  Oh  !  Sweetissa,  had  I  been  one  of  those, 
I  might  have  had  to  do  with  my  young  master. 

Sweet.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  we  might  all  have 
had  to  do  with  my  3'oung  master ;  that  argues  little 
in  your  defence  ;  but  this  I  am  assured  of — if  you 
cannot  write  at  all,  you  did  not  write  the  letter. 

AIR  XXXVIII.     Valentine's  dny_. 
A   woman   must   her    honour 


save 
While  she  's  a  virgin  found  ; 
And  he  can  hardly  be  a  knave 
Who  is  not  worth  a  pound. 


On  horseback  he  who  cannot 

ride 

On  horseback  did  not  rob  ; 

And,  since  a  pen  you  cannot 

guide. 

You  never  wrote  to  Bob. 


SCENE  VII.— Owen,  Apshones. 

Ajos.  I  desire  not,  Mr.  Owen,  that  you  would 
marry  my  daughter ;  I  had  rather  see  her  married 
to  one  of  her  own  degree.  I  had  rather  have  a  set 
of  fine  healthy  grandchildren  ask  me  blessing,  than 
a  poor  puny  breed  of  half-begotten  brats  that  in- 
herit the  diseases  as  well  as  the  titles  of  their  parents. 

Owen.  Pshaw,  pshaw,  master  Apshones  !  these  are 
the  narrow  sentiments  of  such  old  fellows  as  you, 
that  have  either  never  known  or  forgotten  the  world, 
that  think  their  daughters  going  out  of  the  world  if 
they  go  five  miles  from  them,  and  had  rather  see 
them  walk  a  foot  at  home  than  ride  in  a  coach 
abroad. 

Ai^s.  I  would  not  see  her  ride  in  her  coach  this 
year,  to  sec  her  ride  in  an  hearse  the  next.  [sir. 

Owen.  You  may  never  arrive  to  that  honour,  good 
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Aps.  1  would  not  advise  you  to  attempt  bringing 
any  dishonour  on  us — that  may  not  be  so  safe  as  you 

Owen.  So  safe  1  [imagine. 

Aps.  No,  not  so  safe,  sir.  I  have  not  lost  my 
spirit  with  my  fortune  ;  I  am  your  father's  tenant, 
but  not  his  slave.  Though  you  have  ruined  many 
poor  girls  with  impunity,  you  may  not  always  suc- 
ceed so  ;  for,  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  whoever  brings 
dishonour  on  me  shall  bring  ruin  on  himself. 

Owen.   Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Aps.  I  believe  both  sir  Owen  and  her  ladyship 
too  good  people  to  suffer  you  in  these  practices,  were 
they  acquainted  with  them.  Sir  Owen  hath  still 
behaved  as  the  best  of  landlords  ;  he  knows  a  land- 
lord should  protect,  not  prey  on,  his  tenants — should 
be  the  shepherd,  not  the  wolf,  to  his  flock — but  one 
"would  have  thought  you  imagined  we  lived  under 
that  barbarous  custom  I  have  read  of,  when  the 
landlord  was  entitled  to  the  maidenheads  of  all  his 
tenants'  daughters. 

Owen.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  thou  art  a  very  ridiculous, 
comical,  odd  sort  of  an  old  fellow,  faith. 

Apis.  It  is  very  likely  you  and  I  may  appear  in 
the  same  light  to  one  another.  Your  dress  would 
have  made  as  ridiculous  a  figure  in  my  young  days 
as  mine  does  now.  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  that 
plastering  upon  your  wigs  1  unless  you  would  insi- 
nuate that  your  brains  lie  on  the  outside  of  your 
heads.  [don't. 

Owen.    Your   daughter   likes    our  dress,    if    you 

Ap)s.  I  desire  you  would  spare  my  daughter,  sir. 
I  shall  take  as  much  care  of  her  as  I  can ;  and  if 
you  should  prevail  on  her  to  her  ruin,  be  assured 
your  father's  estate  should  not  secure  you  from  my 
revenge.  You  should  find  that  the  true  spirit  of 
English  liberty  acknowledges  no  superior  equal  to 
oppression. 

Oioen.  The  true  spirit  of  English  liberty — ha,  ha, 
ha  !  Thou  art  not  the  first  father  or  husband  that 
hath  blustered  in  this  manner,  and  been  afterwards 
as  quiet  as  a  lamb.  He  were  a  fine  gallant,  indeed, 
Avho  would  be  stopped  in  the  pursuit  of  his  mistress 
by  the  threatenings  of  her  relations !  Not  that  I 
should  care  to  venture  if  I  thought  the  fellow  in 
earnest — but  your  heroes  in  words  are  never  so  in 
deeds. 

AIR  XXXIX.     My  Chloe,  why  do  you  slight  me  ? 
The  whore  of  fame  is  jealous.  The  madman    boasts   his 

The    coward    would     seem  senses, 

brave  ;  And  he  wliose  chief  pre- 

For  we  are  still  most  zealous,  tence  is 

^  What  most  we  want  to  have.  Tlie  liberty's  defence,  is 

Too  oft  the  greatest  slave. 

SCENE  YIII Owen,  Molly. 

Owen.  She  here  ! 

Mol.  Cruel,  dost  thou  fly  me"?  am  I  become  hate- 
ful in  thy  sight  %  are  all  thy  wicked  vows  forgotten  1 
for  sure,  if  thou  didst  even  remember  them,  they 
would  oblige  thee  to  another  behaviour. 

Oioen.  Can  you  blame  me  for  obeying  your  com- 
mands in  shunning  you'?  Sure  you  have  forgotten 
your  last  vows,  never  to  see  me  more. 

Mol.  Alas !  you  know  too  well  that  I  am  as  in- 
sincere in  every  repulse  to  you  as  you  have  been  in 
your  advances  to  me.  How  unjustly  do  men  accuse 
us  of  using  a  lover  ill,  when  we  are  no  sooner  in  his 
power  than  he  uses  us  so  1 

AIR  XL.     Sylvia  my  dearest. 


Cruellest  creature,  why  have 

you  wooVl  me, 
AMiy  thus  pursued  me 

Into  love's  snare  ? 
While  I  was  cruel 
I  was  your  j  e wel ; 
Now  I  am  kind,  you  bid  ms 
despau'. 


Nature's  sweet  flowers 

Warm  seasons  nourish. 

In  summer  flourish. 
Winter's  their  bane  : 

Love,  against  nature 

Check'd,  grows  the  greatur. 
And  best  is  nourish'd  with  cold 
disdain. 


How  happy's  the  swain, 

Whom  beauty  firing. 

All  admiring. 

All  desiring. 
Never  desiring  in  vain. 
How  happy  to  rove 

Thro'  sweetest  bowers 

And  cull  the  flowers. 
In  the  delicious  garden  of  love  ! 


Owen.  How  canst  thou  wrong  me  so,  my  dear 
Molly  ■?  Your  father  hath  been  here,  and  insulted 
me  in  the  rudest  manner  ;  but,  notwithstanding  that 
I  am  resolved — 

Mol.  To  fulfil  your  promise,  and  marry  me. 

Owen.  Why  dost  thou  mention  that  hateful 
word"?  That,  that  is  the  cruel  frost  which  nips  the 
flower  of  love.  Politeness  is  not  a  greater  enemy 
to  honesty,  nor  quadrille  to  common  sense,  than 
marriage  is  to  love.  They  are  fire  and  water,  and 
cannot  live  together.  Marriage  is  the  only  thing 
thou  shouldst  ask  that  I  would  not  grant.  [else. 

Mol.  And  till  you  grant  that,  I  will  grant  nothing 

Owen.  It  is  for  your  sake  I  would  not  marry  you  ; 
for  I  could  never  love,  if  I  was  confined  to  it. 

AIR  XLI. 

How  wretched  the  soul. 

Under  control. 
To  one  poor  choice  confin'd  a 
while, 

Wanton  it  exerts  the  lass. 
No,  no,  let  the  joys  of  my  life 

Like  the  years  in  circles  roll. 
But  since  you  are  so  ungrateful. 
Since  my  service  is  so  hateful. 

Willing  I  my  place  forsake. 

Mol.  He 's  gone  !  he's  lost  for  ever!  irrevocably 
lost.  Oh,  virtue !  where 's  thy  force  %  where  are 
those  thousand  charms  that  we  are  told  to  lie  in  thee, 
when  lovers  cannot  see  them  1  Should  Owen  e'er 
return,  should  he  renew  his  entreaties,  I  fear  his 
success  ;  for  I  find  every  day  love  attains  more  and 
more  ground  of  virtue. 

AIR  XL.     Midsummer  wish. 

When  love  is  lodg'd  within  the  heart, 

Poor  virtue  to  the  outworks  flies  ; 

The  tongue  in  thunder  takes  its  part, 

I  And  darts  in  lightning  from  the  eyes. 

From  lips  and  eyes  witli  gested  grace 

In  vain  she  keeps  out  charming  him. 
For  love  will  find  some  weaker  place 
To  let  the  dear  invader  in. 

ACT  III.— SCENE  I.— Sir    Owen's  House. 

Sir  O.  (stnokhiff.)  Wliat  a  glorious  creature  was 
he  who  first  discovered  the  use  of  tobacco !  The 
industrious  retires  from  business — the  voluptu- 
ous from  pleasure — the  lover  from  a  cruel  mistress 
— the  husband  from  a  cursed  wife — and  I  from  all 
the  world  to  my  pipe. 

AIR  XLIII.     Freemason's  Tune. 


Let  the  learnVl  talk  of  books. 

The  glutton  of  cooks, 
The    lover    of     Celia's    soft 
smack-o ; 

No  mortal  can  boast 

So  noble  a  toast 
As  a  pipe  of  accepted  tobacco. 

Let  the  soldier  for  fame. 

And  a  general's  name. 
In  battle  get  many  a  thwack-o  ; 

Let  who  will  have  most. 

Who  will  rule  the  roast. 
Give  me  but  a  pipe  of  tobacco. 

Tobacco  gives  wit 

To  the  dullest  old  cit. 
And    makes    him  of  politics 
crack-o  ; 

The  lawyers  i'  th'  hall 

Were  not  able  to  bawl,    [co. 
Were  it  not  for  a  whiff  of  tobac- 

The  man  whose  chief  glory 

Is  telling  a  story     [knack-o. 
Had    never    arriv'd     at    the 

SCENE  II. — Sir  Owen  and  Lady  Apshinken. 

Ladi/  Ap.  It  is  very  hard,  my  dear,  that  I  must  be 
an  eternal  slave  to  my  family  ;  that  the  moment  my 
back  is  turned  everything  goes  to  rack  and  manger ; 
that  you  will  take  no  care  upon  yourself,  like  a 
sleepy  good-for-nothing  drone  as  you  are. 

Sir  O.  My  wife  is  a  very  good  wife,  only  a  little 


Between  ev'ry  heying 
And  "  as  I  was  saying," 
Did  he   not  take  a   whiff  of 
tobacco. 
The  doctor  who  places 
Much  skill  in  grimaces, 
And  feels  your  pulse  running 
tick-tack-o ; 
Would  you  know  his  chief 

skill  ? 
It  is  only  to  fill 
And    smoke   a   good   pipe  of 
tobacco. 
The  courtiers  alone 
To  this  weed  are  not  prone  : 
Would    you   know   what  'tis 
makes  them  so  slack-o  ? 
'Twas  because  it  incliu'd 
To  be  honest  the  mind, 
And    therefore  they  banisli'd 
tobacco. 
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inclined  to  talking.  If  she  had  no  tongue,  or  I  had 
no  ears,  we  should  be  the  happiest  couple  in  Wales. 

Lady  Ap.  Sir  Owen  !  Sir  Owen !  it  is  very  well 
known  what  offers  I  refused  when  I  married  you. 

Sir  0.  Yes,  my  dear,  it  is  very  well  kno-\vn,  in- 
deed— I  have  heard  of  it  often  enough,  in  conscience. 
But  of  this  I  am  confident — if  you  had  ever  had  a 
better  offer,  you  knew  your  o^\^l  interest  too  well  to 
have  refused  it. 

Ladt/  Ap.  Ungrateful  man! — If  I  have  shown  that 
I  kno^^■  the  value  of  money,  it  has  been  for  your  in- 
terest as  well  as  mine  ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  wlien- 
ever  my  conscience  hatli  struggled  with  my  interest, 
she  hath  always  got  the  better. 

Sir  O.  Why,  possibly  it  may  be  so,  for  I  am  sure 
whichever  side  your  tongue  is  of  will  get  the  better. 
And  heark  ye,  my  dear  ;  I  fancy  your  conscience  and 
your  tongue  lie  very  near  together.  As  for  your  in- 
terest, it  lies  too  near  your  heart  to  have  any  inter- 
coiu-se  with  your  tongue. 

Lady  Ap.  Methinks,  sir  Owen,  you  should  be  the 
last  who  reflected  on  me  for  scolding  your  servants. 

Sir  O.  So  I  would,  if  you  would  not  scold  at  me. 
Vent  your  ill-nature  on  all  the  parish,  let  me  and  my 
tobacco  alone,  and  I  care  not :  but  a  scolding  wife 
to  me  is  a  walking  bass-viol  out  of  tune. 

Ladtj  Ap.  Sir,  sir,  a  drunken  husband  is  a  bad 
fiddlestick  to  that  bass-viol,  never  able  to  put  her 
into  tune,  nor  to  play  any  tune  upon  her. 

Sir  O.  A  scolding  wife  is  rosin  to  that  fiddlestick, 
continually  rubbing  it  up  to  play  till  it  wear  out. 

AIR  XLIV.     Tenant  of  tn;/ own. 

With  your  lium,  drum.  Sec. 
Would  he  have  curs'd  man- 
kind 
(If  Juno"sdra%\Ti  tolife) 
When  Jupiter  Pandora  sent. 
He  should  have  sent  his 
wife. 
With  her  hum  drum,  &c. 

SCENE  III. — Lady  Apshinken,  Susan. 

Lady  Ap.  Go  thy  ways,  for  an  errant  knight  as 
thou  art. — So,  Susan,  what  brings  you  ■? 

Sus.  The  bill  of  fare,  madam. 

Lady  Ap.  The  bill  of  fare  !  this  looks  more  like  a 
bill  for  a  month  than  a  day.  [day,  madam. 

Sus.  Master  hath  invited  several  of  the  tenants  to- 

Lady  AjJ.  Yes,  I  am  acquainted  with  your  master's 
generosity — he  would  keep  a  tenant's  table  by  his 
consent.  On  my  conscience,  he  would  suffer  some 
of  the  poorer  tenants  to  eat  more  than  their  rent  out. 

Sus.  Heaven  bless  him  for  such  goodness  ! 

Lady  Ap.  This  sirloin  of  beef  may  stand,  only  cut 
off  half  of  it  for  to-morrow  ;  it  is  too  big  for  one  dish. 

Sns.  O  dear,  madam  !  it  is  a  thousand  pities  to 
cut  it. 

Lady  Ap.  Pshaw  !  I  tell  you  no  polite  people  suffer 
a  large  dish  to  come  to  their  table.  I  have  seen  an 
entertainment  of  three  courses,  where  the  substance 
of  the  whole  would  not  have  made  half  a  sirloin  of 

Sus.  The  devil  take  such  politeness,  I  say  !   [beef. 

Lady  Ap.  A  goose  roasted — very  well ;  take  parti- 
cular care  of  the  giblets,  they  bear  a  very  good  price 
in  the  market.  Two  brace  of  partridges — I'll  leave 
out  one  of  them.  An  apple-pie  with  quinces — why 
quinces,  when  you  know  quinces  are  so  dear"?  There  ; 
and  for  the  rest,  do  you  keep  it,  and  let  me  have  two 
dishes  a-day  till  it  is  out. 

Sus.  Why,  madam,  half  the  provision  will  stink  at 
that  rate. 

Lady  Ap.  Then  they  will  eat  the  less  of  it.  I 
Icnow  some  good  housewives  that  never  buy  any 
other,  for  it  is  always  cheap,  and  will  go  the  farther. 

Sus.  So,  as  the  smell  of  the  old   English  hospi- 


Of  all  bad  sorts  of  wives 
The    scolds  are   sure   the 
worst, 
W' ith  a  hum,  drum,  scum,  hurry 
scuriy  scum . 
Would  I'd  a  cuckold  been 
Ere  I  had  been  accurs'd 


tality  used  to  invite  people  in,  that  of  the  present  is 
to  keep  them  away. 

Lady  Ap.  Old  English  hospitality  !  Oh,  don't  name 
it ;  I  am  sick  at  the  sound. 

Sus.  AYould  I  had  lived  in  those  days ! — I  wish  I 
had  been  born  a  cook  in  an  age  when  there  was 
some  business  for  one,  before  we  had  learned  this 
French  politeness,  and  been  taught  to  dress  our  meat 
by  nations  that  have  no  meat  to  dress ! 

AIR  XLV.     The  king's  old  courtier. 
W^len  mighty  roast  beef  was  the  Englishman's  food. 
It  ennobled  our  hearts  and  enriched  our  blood  ; 
Our  soldiers  were  brave  and  our  courtiers  were  good. 

Oh  the  roast  beef  of  England, 

And  old  England's  roast  beef  ! 
But  since  we  have  learnt  from  all-contjuering  France 
To  eat  their  ragouts  as  well  as  to  dance. 
Oh,  what  a  fine  figure  we  make  in  romance  I 

Oh  the  roast  beef  of  England, 

And  old  England's  roast  beef ! 

Lady  Ap.  Senants  are  continually  jealous  of  tJie 
least  thrift  of  a  master  or  mistress  ;  they  are  never 
easy  but  when  they  observe  extravagance. 

SCENE  IV. — Lady  Apshinken,  Puzzletext. 
AIR  XLVI.     Oh,  Jenny,  Oh,  Jenny. 
Lady  Ap.     Oh,  doctor,  Oh,  doctor,  where  hast  thou  been  ? 
Sure  woman  was  never  like  me  perplex'd ! 
I  have  been  chiding : 
Fux.  I  have  been  riding, 

And  meditating  upon  my  text. 
Lady  Ap.  I  wish  you  would  give  us  a  sermon  on 
charity,  that  my  servants  might  know  that  it  is  no 
charity  to  indulge  a  voluptuous  appetite. 

Puz.  There  is,  madam,  as  your  ladyship  very  well 
knows,  a  religious  charity,  and  an  irreligious  charity. 
Now,  the  religious  charity  teaches  us  rather  to  starve 
the  belly  of  our  friend  than  feed  it.  Verily,  starv- 
ing is  voluptuous  food  for  a  sinful  constitution. 

Lady  Ap.  I  wish,  doctor,  when  you  go  next  to  Lon- 
don, you  would  buy  me  up,  at  the  cheapest  rates,  all 
the  books  upon  charity  that  have  been  published. 

Puz.  I  have  a  treatise,  madam,  which  I  shall 
shortly  publish,  that  will  comprehend  the  whole.  It 
will  be  writ  in  Latin,  and  dedicated  to  your  ladyship. 
LadyAp.  Anything  for  the  encouragement  of  reli- 
gion. I  am  a  great  admirer  of  the  Latin  language. 
I  believe,  doctor,  I  now  understand  Latin  as  well  as 
English.  But,  oh,  doctor!  it  gives  me  pain,  very 
great  pain,  that,  notwithstanding  all  our  endeavours, 
there  should  yet  remain  so  many  wicked  people  in 
our  parish.  One  of  the  tenants,  the  other  day, 
abused  his  wife  in  the  most  terrible  manner.  Shall 
I  never  make  them  use  their  wives  tolerably  ? 

AIR  XLVII. 
Lady  Ap.    Ah,  doctor  \  I  long  much  as  misers  for  pelf 

To  see  the  whole  parish  as  good  as  myself. 
Puz.  Ah,  madam!  your  ladyship  need  not  to  doubt 

But  that  by  my  sermons  will  be  soon  brought  about. 
Lady  Ap.     Ah,  man  !  can  your  sermons  put  them  in  the  right 
way, 
When  not  one  in  ten  e'er  hears  what  you  say  ? 
Puz.  Ah,  madam  !  your  ladyship  need  not  to  fear. 

If  you  make  them  pay,  but  I'll  make  them  hear. 

SCENE  v.— To  them,  Robin. 
AIR  XLVIII.     In  Porus. 


Some  confounded  planet 
reigning,  [plaining. 
Surely  hath,  beyond  ex- 
Your  sex  beguiled, 
Sense  defded, 
Sense  awry  led 
To  mistake  : 


I  should  wonder. 

Could  you  blunder 

Thus  awake. 

But  if  your  almighty  wit 

Me  for  Willi;im  will  quit. 

E'en  brew  as  you  bake. 


Lady  Ap.  What's  the  meaning  of  this"? 

Boh.  Is  your  ladyship  a  stranger  to  it  then? — 
Madam,  don't  you  know  that  I  am  to  be  turned 
away,  and  William  made  butler "? 

Lady  Ap.  How ! 

Rob.  Nay,  1  assure  your  ladyship   it  is  true.     I 
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just  now  received  a  message  from  master,  to  give  an 
account  of  the  plate — and  perhaps  I  shall  give  a 
better  account  than  William  would,  had  he  been 
butler  as  long  as  I  have. 

Lady  Ap.  I  am  out  of  all  patience  ;  I  'II  to  sir 
Owen  this  moment.  I  will  see  whether  I  am  a  ci- 
pher in  this  house  or  no. 

Picz.  Hearkye,  Mr.  Robin ;  you  are  safe  enough 
- — her  ladyship  is  your  friend.  So  go  you  and  send 
me  a  bottle  of  good  wine  into  my  room,  for  I  am  a 
very  good  friend  of  yours. 

SCENE  VI. 

Robin  (solus) .  It  is  not  that  I  intend  to  live  long 
in  the  family — but  I  don't  care  to  be  turned  away. 
I  would  give  warning  myself,  and,  if  this  storm  blows 
over,  I  will.  Thanks  to  my  industry,  I  have  made 
a  shift  to  get  together  a  little  comfortable  subsistence 
for  the  rest  of  my  days.  I'll  purchase  some  little 
snug  farm  in  Wales  of  about  a  hundred  a  year,  and 
retire  with — ha  ! — with  whom  shall  I  retire,  since 
Sweetissa 's  false?  What  avails  it  to  me  that  I  can 
purchase  an  estate,  when  I  cannot  purchase  hap- 
piness 1 

AIR  XLIX.     Cupid,  God  of  pleasing  anguish. 
What  avail  large  sums  of  treasure. 
But  to  purchase  sums  of  pleasure. 

But  your  wishes  to  obtain? 
Poor  the  wTetch  whole  worlds  possessing. 
While  his  dearest  darling  blessing 
He  must  sigh  for  still  in  vain. 

SCENE  VII.— Robin,  Sweetissa. 
Roh.  AVhere  is  my  health,  when  the  cabinet  it 
was  locked  up  in  is  broke  open  and  plundered  ? 

Sweet.  He  's  here  ! — love  would  blow  me  like  a 
whirlwind  to  his  arms,  did  not  the  string  of  honour 
pull  me  back — honour,  that  forces  more  lies  from 
the  mouth  of  a  woman  than  gold  does  from  the 
mouth  of  a  lawyer. 

Rob.  See  where  she  stands  !  the  false,  the  perjured 
she.  Yet,  guilty  as  she  is,  she  would  be  dearer  to 
my  soul  than  light,  did  not  my  honour  interpose — 
my  honour,  which  cannot  suffer  me  to  wed  a  whore. 
I  must  part  with  honour,  or  with  her — and  a  servant 
without  honour  is  a  wretch  indeed !  How  happy 
are  men  of  quality,  who  cannot  lose  their  honour, 
do  what  they  wilH  Right  honour  is  tried  in 
roguery,  as  gold  is  in  the  fire,  and  comes  out  still 
the  same. 

AIR  L.    Dame  of  honour. 
Nice  honour  by  a  private  man     But    once     right    honourable 
With  zeal    must    be  main-  grown, 

tain'd  !  He 's  then  its  rightful  o«Tier ; 

For  soon  'tis  lost,  and  never  can     For,  though  the  worst  of  rogues 
By  any  be  regain'd.  he's  known. 

He  's  still  a  man  of  honour. 

Sweet.  I  wish  I  could  impute  this  blindness  of 
yours  to  love.  But,  alas!  love  would  see  me,  not 
my  faults.     You  see  my  faults,  not  me. 

Rob.  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  see  you  faultless 
— but,  alas !  you  are  so  hemmed  in  with  faults,  one 
must  see  through  them  to  come  at  you. 

Sweet.  I  know  of  none,  but  loving  you  too  well. 

Rob.  That  may  be  one,  perhaps,  if  you  were  great 
with  William. 

Sweet.  Oh,  Robin  '.  if  thou  art  resolved  to  be  false, 
do  not,  I  beseech  thee,  do  not  let  thy  malice  conspire 
to  ruin  my  reputation. 

Rob.  There,  madam,  read  that  letter  once  more, 
then  bid  me  be  tender  of  your  reputation,  if  you  can 
— though  women  have  always  the  boldest  claims  to 
reputation  when  they  have  the  least  pretensions  to 
it ;  for  virtue,  like  gunpowder,  never  makes  any  noise 
till  it  goes  off — when  you  hear  the  report,  you  may 
be  sure  it's  gone. 


Sweet.  This  is  some  conspiracy  against  me ;  for 
may  the  devil  fetch  me  this  instant  if  ever  I  saw 
this  letter  before  ! 

Rob.  What !  and  drop  it  from  your  pocket  % 
Siveet.  Oh  base  man  !  If  ever  I  suffered  William 
to  kiss  me  in  my  life,  unless  when  we  have  been  at 
questions  and  commands,  may  I  never — be  kissed 
while  I  live  again.  And  if  I  am  not  a  maid  now, 
may  I  die  as  good  a  maid  as  I  am  now.  But  you 
shall  see  that  I  am  not  the  only  one  who  can  receive 
letters,  and  drop  them  from  their  pockets  too. 
There,  if  thou  art  guilty,  that  letter  -svill  shock  thee 
— while  innocence  guards  me. 

AIR  LI .     my  ivill  Florelln . 
When  guilt  within  the  bosom     But  innocence,  disdaining  fear, 
liL's,  Adorns  the  injiir'd  face, 

A  thousand  ways  it  speaks.  And,  while  the  black  accuser  's 
It  stares   affrighted  thro'  the  near, 

eyes.  Shines  forth  with  brighter 

Ana  blushes  thro'  the  cheeks,  grace. 

Rob.  Surprising  1 — sure  some  little  writing  devil 
lurks  in  the  house.  Ha!  a  thought  hath  just  shot 
through  my  brain.  Sweetissa,  if  you  have  virtue — 
if  you  have  honour — if  you  have  humanity,  answer 
me  one  question.  Did  the  parson  ever  make  love 
Sweet.  Why  do  you  ask  me  that"?  [to  youl 

Rob.  These  two  letters  are  writ  by  the  same  hand  ; 
and,  if  they  were  not  writ  by  William,  they  must 
have  been  by  the  parson — for  no  one  else,  I  believe, 
can  write  or  read  in  the  house. 

Siceet,  1  can't  say  he  hath,  nor  I  can't  say  he 
hath  not.  Once  he  told  me  that  if  I  was  worth  a 
hundred  pounds  he  'd  marry  me. 

Rob.  Did  hel  that's  enough;  by  George  I'll 
make  an  example  of  him — I  '11  beat  him  till  he  hath 
as  great  an  aversion  to  marriage  as  any  priest  in 
Rome  hath. 

Sweet.  O  fie  !  what,  beat  the  parson  1 
Rob.  Never  tell  me  of  the  parson.    If  he  will  have 
my  meat,  I  '11  give  him  some  sauce  to  it. 

Sioeet.  Consider,  good  Robin ;  for,  though  thou 
hast  been  a  base  man  to  me,  I  would  not  have  thee 
damned. 

Rob.  The  parson  would  send  me  to  heaven,  I 
thank  him.  I  'd  rather  be  damned  than  go  to  heaven 
as  the  parson's  cuckold.  Sbud !  I '11  souse  him  till 
he  shall  have  as  little  appetite  for  woman 's  flesh  as 
horse-flesh. 

AIR  LII.     Hunt  the  squirrel. 
Street.    Oh,  for  goodness  sake  forbear  ! 

Think  he  's  a  parson,  think  he  's  a  parson  ; 
Look  upon  the  cloth  he  wears. 
Ere  you  pull  his  ears. 
Rob.        Cease  you  chattering,  I  will  batter  him  ; 
Blood  ;ind  thiinder-bolt ! 
I  '11  rub  him,  drub  him,  scrub  him  down. 
As  jockeys  do  a  colt. 
Sweet.  He  's  gone  ;  perhajis  will  knock  the  parson 
in  the  head.     What  can  he  then  expect  but  to  be 
hanged  by  the  neck  %  Oh  !  that  he  were  hanged  once 
safe  about  my  neck.     Ye  powers  preserve  him  from 
the  hangman's  noose,  and  tie  him  fast  in  Hymen's. 
SCENE  VIII.— Sweetissa,  John. 
Sweet.   Oh,  John !  fly  !  if  thou  wilt  save  thy  friend 
— fly  up  into  the  parson's  closet. 
John.  What 's  the  matter  1 

Sweet.  One  moment's  delay,  and  Robin's  lost. 
He  is  gone  in  a  mighty  passion  to  beat  the  parson  ; 
run  and  prevent  him,  for  if  he  should  kill  the  parson, 
he  will  be  hanged. 

John.  Kill  him  !  if  he  lifts  up  his  hand  against 
him  he  will  be  put  into  the  spiritual  court,  and  that 's 
worse  than  hanging. 

Sxoeet.  Fly,  fly,  dear  John.  What  torments  at- 
tend a  mind  in  love  I 
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AIR  LIII.     The  play  of  love. 

Wliat  last  delights  must  virgins  prove. 

Who  taste  the  dear  excess  ol'  lo-se  ! 
Since  while  so  many  ways  undone, 
And  all  our  joys  must  fly  from  one. 
Eager  to  love's  embrace  we  run. 

So  when  in  some  small  island  lies 
The  eager  merchant's  brilliant  prize. 
That  dear,  that  darling  spot  to  gain. 
He  views  black  tempests  with  disdain. 
And  all  the  dangers  of  the  main. 

SCENE  IX.— Owen,  Sweetissa. 
Oioen.  Sweetissa  in  tears  : — so  looks  the  lily  after 
a  shower,  while  drops  of  rain  run  gently  down  its 
silken  leaves,  and  gather  sweetness  as  they  pass. 
AIR  LIV.     Si  can. 
Smile,  smile,  Sweetissa,  smile  ; 
Repining  banish. 
Let  sorrow  vanish. 
Grief  does  the  complexion  spoil. 
Smile,  smile,  Sweetissa,  smile  : 
Lift  up  your  charming,  cha — a — arming. 

Charming,  charming  eyes. 
As  the  sun's  brightest  rays  in  summer  skies. 

What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  Sweetissa  1 

Sweet.  Whatever  be  the  matter,  it  is  no  matter 

of  yours,  master  Owen. 

Owe?i.  I  would  hug  thee  in  my  arms  and  comfort 

thee,  if  thou  would'st  let  me.  Give  me  a  buss,  do. 
AIR  LV.    Sleepy  body. 


Sweet.        Little  master. 
Pretty  master. 

Your  pursuit  give  over  ; 
Surely  nature 
Such  a  creature 

Never  meant  for  a  lover. 
A  beau  and  baboon. 
In  a  dull  afternoon. 


May  ladies    divert    by 
their  capers  ; 
But    weak    is    her 
head  [bed 

Wlio  takes    to   her 
Such  a  remedy  for  the 
vapours. 
Little  master,  &c. 


SCENE  X.— Owen  solus. 
AIR  LVi. 

Go,  and  like  a  slubb'ring  Bess  howl. 
Whilst  at  your  griefs  I'm  quaflfins,'. 

For  the  more  you  cry,  the  less  you'll — 

Tol,  lol,  de  rol. 
Be  inclined  to  laughing. 

SCENE  XL— Owen,  Susan. 

Oicen.  So,  Mrs.  Susan,  which  way  are  you  going'! 

Susan.  Going ! — why,  I  am  going  to  find  madam 
out ;  if  she  will  have  no  victuals,  she  shall  have  no 
cook  for  Susan.  If  I  cut  the  sirloin  of  beef  may  the 
devil  cut  me ! 

AIR  lA'II.     Suuth-sea  tunc. 


The  Welsh  with  cheese  are  fed, 
sir ; 
An  Englishman's  chief 
Delight  is  roast  beef; 

And  if  I  divide  the  ox'  sirloin, 
Mav  the  devil  cut  off  mine. 


An  Irishman  loves  potatoes  ; 

A  Frenchman  chews 

Sallads  and  ragouts ; 
A  Dutchman,  waterzuche ; 

The  Italian,  macaroons ; 
The   Scotchman  loves  sheep's 
heads,  sir  ; 

Owen.  Oh  !  do  not  spoil  thy  pretty  face  with  pas- 
sion.    Give  me  a  kiss,  my  dear  pretty  little  cook. 

Sus.  Give  you  a  kiss! — give  you  a  slap  in  the 
face,  or  a  rod  for  your  backside.  When  I  am  kissed, 
it  shall  be  by  another  guise  sort  of  spark  than  you. 
Sbud !  your  head  looks  like  the  scrag-end  of  a  neck 
of  mutton  just  floured  for  basting.  A  kiss  ! — a  fart '. 
SCENE  XII.— Owen,  Margery. 
Oweji.  Go  thy  ways,  greasy  face.  Oh,  here  's  my 
little  Margery  now. 

Marff.  Not  so  little  neither,  Master  Owen.     I  am 
big  enough  for  you  still. 

Oioen.  And  so  thou  art,  my  dear    and  my  dove. 
Come,  let  us — let  us — let  us — • 

Marg.  Let  us  whati  [kiss  like  anything. 

Owen.   Let  us,  I'gad,  I  don't  know  what— Let  us 
Marg.  Not   so   fast,    squire— your   mamma  must 
give  you  a  larger  allowance  before  it  comes  to  that  be- 
tween you  and  me.    Look'ee,  sir,  when  you  can  pro- 


duce that  fine  apron  you  promised  me,  I  don't  knov/    1 
what  my  gratitude  may  bring  me  to.     But  I  am  re- 
solved,  if  ever  I  do  play  the  fool,  I'll  have  something 
to  show  for  it  besides  a  great  belly. 

Oweti.  Pox  on  'em  all!  — I  shall  not  compass  one 
out  of  the  whole  family.  I'gad,  I'll  e'en  go  back  to 
Molly,  and  make  sure  of  her  if  possible,  or  I  may  be 
in  danger  of  dying  half  a  maid  yet ;  for  the  devil 
take  me  if  I  ha'n't  a  shrewd  suspicion  that,  in  all  my 
amours,  I  never  yet  thoroughly  new  what  a  fine 
woman  was.  I  fancy  it  often  happens  so  among  us 
fine  gentlemen. 

AIR  LVIII. 
The  idle  beau  of  pleasure 

Oft  boasts  a  false  amour. 
As  breaking  cit  his  treasure. 
Most  gaudy,  wlien  most  poor  ; 
But  the  rich  miser  hides  the  stores  he  does  amass. 
And  the  true  lover  still  conceals  his  happy  lass. 
SCENE  XIII. —  Puzzletext,  Robin,  John. 

Puz.  I  will  have  satisfaction.  Speak  not  to  me, 
master  John,  of  anything  but  satisfaction.     I   will 

box  him. 1  will  show  him  that  I  was  not  bred  at 

Oxford  for  nothing. Splutter!   I  -will   show  him 

my  head  is  good  for  something  else  besides  preach- 
ing. [Butts  at /lim, 
Rob.  You  would  have  armed  my  head  better  for 
butting,  I  thank  you.  [teeth. 
Puz.  You  are   a  lying  rascal,   and  a  liar  in  your 
Rob.  You  are  a  liar  in   your  tongue,  doctor,  and 
that 's  worse. 

Puz.  The  lie  to  me,  sirrah!  I  will  cut  your  brains 

out  if  you  have  any  brains.     Let  me  go,  John — let 

me  go.  [faster  than  he  came. 

Rob.  Let  him  come  :  I  warrant  he  goes  back  again 

Puz.   Sbud  !  sbud  !  sbud ! 

John.  Fie,  doctor !  be  not  in  such  a  passion : 
consider  who  you  are — you  must  forgiv-e. 

Puz.  I  will  not  forgive. Forgiveness  is  some- 
times a  sin,  ay,  and  a  damned  sin.  No,  I  will  not 
forgive  him.  Sirrah,  I  will  make  such  an  example 
of  you,  as  shall  deter  all  such  vagabonds  for  the 
future  how  they  aftront  the  church. 
AIR  LIX.  Buff-coat. 
Puz.                    In  spiritual  court 

I'll  show  \ou  such  sport. 
Shall  make  your  o«ti  folly  curse,  sir. 
Bxib.  But  you  shall  be  bit. 

For  I'll  stand  in  the  sheet. 
And  keep  you  from  handling  my  purse,  sir. 
Puz.  Ill  this  you'll  'ue  sham'd. 

In  the  other  world  damn'd. 
Here  a  priest,  there  a  devil  you'll  find,  sir. 
Ruh.  I  shall  know  then  if  priest 

Or  de\"il  be  best 
At  the  art  of  tormenting  mankind,  sir. 
Puz.  Let  me  go,  John — I  will — splutter! 
SCENE  XIV — Sir  Owen  and  Lady  Apshinken, 
Puzzletext,  Robin,  William,  John,  Susan, 

Sweetissa,  Margery. 
Lady  A}).  Heyday!  what 's  the  meaning  of  this'? 
Mr.  Puzzletext,  you  are  not  mad,  I  hope? 

Puz.  Splutter!  my  lady,  but  I  am.  I  have  been 
abused — I  have  been  beaten. 

Lady  Ap.  It  cannot  be  by  Robin,  I  am  sure  ;  he  's 
peaceably  enough  inclined. 

Will.  He  '11  not  strike  a  blow  unless  he  's  forced 
to  it,  I  warrant  him. 

Puz.  Yes,  it  is  by  Robin  ;  he  hath  abused  me  for 
writing  to  his  mistress,  when  I  have  not  had  a  pen 
in  my  hand,  save  for  half  a  sermon,  these  six 
months. 

Will.  Sure  letters  run  strangely  in  his  head! — 
he  hath  quarrelled  witli  me  once  to-day,  and  now  he 
hath   quarrelled  with  Mr.  Puzzletext,  for  writing  to 

his   mistress He  knows  his  own  demerits,   and 

therefore  is  jealous  of  every  man  lie  sees  for  a  rival. 
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Roh.  I  have  not  so  bad  an  opinion  of  myself  as  to 
be  jealous  of  you,  however  sensible  you  may  be  of 
your  ovFii  merits. 

Lady  Ap.  Let  us  have  no  quarrelling  hei-e,  pray. 
I  thought  you  had  more  sense  than  to  quarrel  with 
the  church.  [Aside  to  Robin. 

Will.  Master  may   keep  you,   if  he   pleases 

when  he  knows  you  are  a  roirue  ;  but  I  '11  swear  to 
your  stealing  the  two  silver  spoons. 

Stceet.  You  have  reason  to  talk,  good  Mr.  Wil- 
liam. I  '11  swear  to  your  having  robbed  one  of  the 
coaches  of  the  curtains  to  make  yourself  a  waistcoat; 
and  your  having  stole  a  pair  of  buckles  out  of  the 
harness,  and  sold  them  to  Mr.  Owen,  to  wear  them 
in  his  shoes. 

Sus.  If  you  come  to  that,  madam,  who  stole  a 
short  silk  apron  from  my  lady,  and  a  new  flannel 
petticoat,  which  you  have  on  at  this  moment  1 

John,  Not  so  fast,  good  Susan  saucebox — Who 
basted  away  dozens  of  butter  more  than  she  need 
that  she  may  sell  the  grease  1  Who  brings  in  false 
bills  of  fare,  and  puts  the  forged  articles  in  her  own 
pocket  ?  Who  wants  wine  and  brandy  for  sauces 
and  sweetmeats,  and  drinks  it  hersclfl 

Will.  And  who  wants  strong  beer  for  his  horses, 
which  he  drinks  himself  1 

Marg.  I  think  you  should  forget  that,  lest  you 
should  be  put  in  mind  of  the  same  practice  with  the 
coach-horses. 

Sus.  I  suppose,  when  you  remember  that,  you 
don't  forget  taking  a  dram  from  her  ladyship's  bottle 
every  time  you  make  the  bed. 

Ladij  Ap.  I  can  excuse  you  there,  Margery,  for  I 
keep  all  my  bottles  under  lock  and  key. 

Sus.  But  I  suppose  your  ladyship  will  not  excuse 
her  from  a  false  key,  the  which  I  will  take  my  oath 
she  hath  now  in  her  pocket. 

Lady  Ap.  Yery  fine,  indeed  ! 

Puz.  Yerily,  I  am  concerned  to  find  my  sermons 
have  had  no  better  eifect  on  you.  I  think  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  determine  which  deserves  to  be 
hanged  most ;  and  if  Robin,  the  butler,  liath  cheated 
more  than  other  people,  I  see  no  other  reason  for  it 
but  because  he  hath  had  more  opportunity  to  cheat. 

Rob.  AVell  said,  parson ! — once  in  thy  life  thou 
hast  spoken  truth. 

Will.  We  are  none  of  us  so  bad  as  Robin,  though 
— there's  cheating  in  his  very  name. — Robin  is  as 
much  as  to  say  robbing. 

Puz.  That  is  none  of  the  best  puns.  Master  Will. 

Rob.  Well  said,  parson,  again ! 

ATR  LX.     Ye  madcaps  of  England. 
In  this  little  family  plainly  we  find 
A  little  epitome  of  human  kind. 
Where,  down  from  the  beggar,  up  to  the  great  man, 
Each  gentleman  cheats  you  no  more  than  he  can. 

Sing  tantarara,  rogues  all. 
For  if  you  will  be  such  a  husband  of  pelf 
To  be  serv'd  by  no  cheats,  you  must  e"en  serve  yourself; 
The  world  is  so  cramm'd  brimful  of  deceit. 
That  if  Robin  be  a  name  for  a  che^it. 

Sing  tantarara,  Bobs  all,  Bobs  all. 

Sing  tantarara,  Bobs  all . 

Lady  Ap.  And  have  I  been  raking,  and  rending, 
and  scraping,  and  scratching,  and  sweating,  to  be 
plundered  by  my  servants  1 

Sm'  O,  Why  truly,  my  dear,  if  you  had  any 
family  to  provide  for,  you  would  have  had  some  ex- 
cuse for  your  saving,  to  save  fortunes  for  your  younger 
children.  But  as  we  have  but  one  son  to  provide 
for,  and  he  not  much  worth  providing  for,  e'en  let 
the  servants  keep  what  they  have  stole,  and  much 
good  may  it  do  them  ! 

Lady  Ap.  This  is  such  notorious  extravagance ! 

0/nties.  Heavens  bless  your  good  honour  1 


AIR  LXI.     My  name  is  old  Ilewson. 
Rub.        I  once  as  your  butler  did  cheat  you. 
For  myself  I  will  set  up  now ; 
If  you  come  to  my  house  I  will  treat  you 
With  a  pig  of  your  own  sow. 
Sweet.     1  once  did  your  ladyship  chouse. 

And  rob  you  of  trinkets  good  store  ; 
But  when  I  am  gone  from  your  house 
I  promise  to  cheat  you  no  more. 
fVill.      Your  lining  I  own,  like  a  blockhead," 
I  stole,  to  my  utter  reproach  ; 
But  you  will  l)e  money  iii  pocket. 
If  you  sell  off  your  horses  and  coach. 
Sus.        My  rogueries  all  are  confess'd. 

And  for  a  new  maid  you  may  look  ; 
For,  where  there's  no  meat  to  be  dress'd. 
There  is  little  need  of  a  cook. 
Cliorus.     And  so  we  all  give  you  warning. 

And  give  you  a  month's  wages  too ; 
We  all  go  off  to-morrow  morning, 
And  may  better  servants  ensue. 

SCENE  XY.— To  them,  Owen,  Molly. 
Owen  and  Molly. — Your  blessing,  sir. 
Sir  O.  and  Lady  Ap.  How  ! 

Owen  and  Molly.  We  are  your  son  and  daughter. 
Sir  O.  My  son  married    to    the    daughter    of    a 
tenant ! 

Owen.  Oh,  sir!  she  is  your  tenant's  daughter,  but 
wortliy  of  a  crown. 

AIR  LXII.     Fond  Echo. 
Molly.     Oh,  think  not  the  maid  whom  you  scorn. 
With  riches  delighted  can  be  1 
Had  I  a  great  princess  been  born  I 
My  Owen  liad  dear  been  to  me. 
On  others  your  treasures  bestow. 

Give  Owen  alone  to  tliese  arras  ; 
In  grandeur  and  wealth  we  find  woe. 
But  in  love  there  is  nothing  but  charms. 
Owen.     In  title  and  wealth  what  is  lost 
In  tenderness  oft  is  repaid  ; 
Too  much  a  great  fortune  may  cost. 

Well  purchased  may  be  the  poor  maid. 
While  fancy's  faint  dreams  cheat  the  great. 

We  pleasure  will  equally  prove  ; 
'While  they  iu  their  palaces  hate. 
We  in  our  poor  cottage  may  love. 

Sir  0.  She  sings  delightfully,  that's  the  truth 
on  't.  [songs  till  he  forgives  us. 

Owen,  T'other  song — t'other  song — ply  him  with 
AIR  LXIII.    Lass  ofPatie's  Mill. 
Molly.  If  I  too  high  aspire, 

'Tis  love  that  plumes  my  wings  : 
Love  makes  a  clown  a  squire. 
Would  make  a  squire  a  king. 
What  maid  tliat  Owen  spies 

From  love  can  e'er  be  free  ? 
Love  in  his  laced  coat  lies. 
And  peeps  from  his  toupee. 

iS^(V  O.   I  can  hold  out  no  longer. 
Lady  Ap.  Nor   I :    let  me  see  you  embrace  one 
another,  and  then  I'll  embrace  you  both. 
AIR  LXIV.     Caw  vien. 
Molly.  With  joy  my  heart's  o'erfiowing : 
Owen.      With  joy  my  heart's  jolly. 
Molly.  Oh,  my  dearest  sweet  Owen  ! 
Owen.      Oh,  my  charming  Molly  ! 

Since  I  am  happy  myself,  I  will  make  others  so. — 
These  letters,  Robin,  which  caused  all  the  jealousy 
between  you  and  Sweetissa,  I  wrote  out  of  a  frolic 

Rob.  Ha  !  and  did  I  suspect  Sweetissa  falsely  1 

Sweet.  And  did  I  suspect  my  Robin  % 

Rob.  Oh,  my  Sweetissa!  my  sweet! 

Sweet.  Oh,  my  Robin !  my  Bob  ! 

Rob.  This  hour  shall  make  us  one. — Doctor,  lead 
to  church. 

Will.  What  say'st  thou,  Susan  1  Shall  we  follow 
our  leaders  % 

Sus.  Why,  faith,  I  am  generally  frank,  you  know, 
and  speak  my  mind.     I  say,  yes, 

John.  And  thou,  Margery  1 

Marg.  I  do  not  say  no. 

Puz.  I  am  ready  to  do  your  business  whenever 
you  please. 
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Oicen.  Look  ye  :  as  I  have  married  first,  I  desire  my 
wedding  may  be  celebrated  first,  at  least  with  one 
dance,  for  which  I  have  prepared  the  fiddles. 

P'uz.  And  for  which  I  have  prepared  my  fiddle 
too  ;  for  I  am  always  in  utrumque  paratus. 

Owen.  This  shall  be  a  day  of  hospitality,  I  am 
resolved. 

Lady  Ap.  And  I  am  resolved  not  to  see  it ;  and 
M'ould  advise  you  not  to  be  extravagant  in  it. 
[.-1  dance  here.] 


AIR.  LXV.    Little  Jack  Horner. 
Puz.  Coujiles  uiiHed, 

Ever  delighted. 
May  tliey  ne'er  disagree  I 
JVomen.  First  we  will  wed. 

Men.  Then  we  '11  to  bed  ; 

Omnes.  What  happy  rescues  are  we  1 

Chorus.  Couples  united. 

Ever  delighted. 
May  we  ne'er  disagree  I 
First  we  will  wed. 
Then  we  'U  to  bed  ; 
What  happy  rogues  are  we  ! 


THE    LOTTERY. 

A.  FARCE,  AS  IT  WAS  ACTED  AT  THE  THEATRE  ROYAL  IN  DRURY-LANE  IN  1731. 


PROLOGUE,    SPOKEN   BY   MR.    CIBBER,    JUN. 

As  Tragedy  prescribes  to  passion  riiles. 

So  Comedy  delights  to  punish  fools  ; 

And,  while  at  nobler  games  she  boldly  flies, 

Farce  challenges  the  vulgar  as  her  prize. 

Some  follies  scarce  perceptible  appear 

In  that  just  glass,  which  shows  you  as  you  are. 

But  Farce  still  claims  a  magnifying  right,        j 

To  raise  the  object  larger  to  the  sight,  f 

And  show  her  insect  fools  in  stronger  light.     ■' 

Implicit  faith  is  to  her  poets  due. 

And  all  her  laughing  legends  still  are  true. 

Thus,  when  some  conjurer  does  wives  translate. 

What  dull  affected  critic  damns  the  cheat  ? 

Or  should  we  see  credulity  profound 

Give  to  ten  thousand  fools  ten  thousand  pound  ; 

Should  we  behold  poor  wretches  horse  away 

The  labour  of  a  twelvemonth  in  a  day  ; 

Nay  should  our  poet,  with  his  muse  agog. 

Show  you  an  Alley-broker  for  a  rogue, 

Tho'  'tis  a  most  impossible  suggestion. 

Faith !  think  it  all  but  farce,  and  grant  the  question. 


Dramatis  Person.'E. — Mr.  Stocks,  Mr.  Harper  ;  Jack  S'nrks, 
Mr.  Cibber,  jun. ;  First  Buyer,  Mr.  Behrv;  Second  Buyer, 
(a  Hackney  Conchmart),  Mr.  Mtllart  ;  Luvemore.  Mr.  Stop- 
pelaer;  JFhisk,  Mr.  R.  Wetherilt;  C/iloe,  Miss  llAFroR  ; 
Mrs.  Stocks  (sister-in-law  to  Stocks^,  Mrs.  Wetherilt;  Jenny, 
Miss  Williams;  Lady,  Mrs.  Gates;  Servants,  §-c. — SCENE, 
LONDON. 


SCENE  I.— Stocks  ahne. 
AIR  I. 


A  Lottery  is  a  taxation 
Upon  all  the  fools  in  creation  ; 

And,  Heaven  be  piais'd. 

It  is  easily  r.ais'd. 
Credulity's  always  in  fashion ; 


For  folly's  a  fund 
W  ill  never  lose  ground. 
While  fools  are  so  rife  in  the 
nation. 

[Knocking  without. 


Enter  1  Buyer. 

1  Btii/.  Is  not  this  a  house  where  people  buy  lot- 
tery-tickets'] 

Stocks.  Yes,  sir.  1  believe  I  can  furnish  you  with 
as  good  tickets  as  any  one. 

1  Bui/.  I  suppose,  sir,  'tis  all  one  to  you  what 
number  a  man  fixes  on. 

Stocks.  Any  of  my  numbers. 

1  Buy.  Because  I  would  be  glad  to  have  it,  sir, 
the  number  of  my  own  years,  or  my  wife's  ;  or,  if  I 
could  not  have  either  of  those,  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  it  the  number  of  my  mother's. 

Stocks.  Ay,  or  suppose,  now,  it  was  the  number 
of  your  grandmother's. 

1  Buy.  No,  no  !  she  has  no  luck  in  lotteries  :  she 
had  a  whole  ticket  once,  and  got  but  fifty  pounds 
by  it. 

Stocks.  A  very  unfortunate  person,  truly  1  Sir, 
my  clerk  will  furnish  you,  if  you '11  walk  that  way 
up  to  the  office.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! — There  's  one  10,000^. 
got- — 'N^'hat  an  abundance  of  imaginary  rich  men 
will  one  month  reduce  to  their  former  poverty ! 
[Knockinff  lOithout.]     Come  in. 

Enter  2  Buyer. 

2  Biiy.  Does  not  you  worship  let  horses,  sirl 


Stocks.  Ay,  friend. 

2  Buy.  I  have  got  a  little  money  by  driving  a 
hackney-coach,  and  I  intend  to  ride  it  out  in  the 
lottery. 

Stocks.  You  are  in  the  right ;  it  is  the  way  to  drive 
your  own  coach. 

2  Buy.  I  don't  know,  sir,  that ;  but  I  am  willing 
to  be  in  Fortune's  way,  as  the  saying  is. 

Stocks.  You  are  a  wise  man,  and  it  is  not  impos- 
sible but  you  may  be  a  rich  one.  'Tis  not  above — ■ 
no  matter  how  many  to  one,  but  that  you  are  this 
night  worth  ten  thousand  pounds. 

AIR  II.     Freemason's  tune. 

The  sportsman  esteems 
The  horse  more  than  gems 
That  leaps  o'er  a  pitiful  gate. 


Here  are  the  best  liorses 
That  ever  ran  courses. 
Here  is  the  best  pad  for  your 
wife,  sir ; 
Who  rides  one  a-day. 
If  luck's  in  his  way. 


But  here  is  the  hack. 
If  you  sit  but  his  back. 


May  ride  in  a  coach  all  liis  life,  j  Will  leap  you  into  an  estate, 
sir.  I  sir. 

2  Buy.  How  long  a  man  may  labour  to  get  that  at 
work,  which  he  can  get  in  a  minute  at  play ! 
AIR  III.    Black  Joke. 
The  soldier  in  a  hard  campaign 
Gets  less  than  the  gamester  by  tlirowinga  main. 

Or  dealing  to  bu'obles,  and  all,  all  that : 
Tlie  stoutest  sailor,  every  one  knows. 
Gets  less  tlum  the  courtier,  with  cringing  bows. 

And  sir,  I  'in  your  vassal,  and  all,  all  that : 
And  tottn-bred  ladies  too,  they  say. 
Gets  less  by  virtue  than  by  play  : 
And  dow  dy  Joan 
Had  ne'er  been  known. 
Nor  coach  had  been  her  ladysV.ip's  lot. 
But  for  the  black  ace,  and  all,  all  that. 
2\.nd  belike  you,  sir,  I  would  willingly  ride  upon  the 
number  of  my  coach. 

Stocks.  Mr.  Trick,  let  that  gentleman  have  the 
number  of  his  coach — [Aside.]  No  matter  whether 
we  have  it  or  no.  As  the  gentleman  is  riding  to  a 
castle  in  the  air,  an  airy  horse  is  the  properest  to 
carry  him.  [Knocking  hard  without.]  Heyday  I  this 
is  some  person  of  quality,  by  the  impudence  of  the 
footman. 

Enter  Lady. 
Lady.  Your  servant,  Mr.  Stocks. 
Stocks.  I  am  your  ladyship's  most  obedient  servant. 
Lady.   I  am   come   to  buy  some  tickets,  and  hire 
some  horses,  Mr.  Stocks.     I  intend  to  have  twenty 
tickets  and  ten  horses  every  day. 

Stocks.  By  which,  if  yoiu-  ladyship  has  any  luck, 
you  may  very  easily  get  30  or  40,000^. 

Lady.  Please  to  look  at  these  jewels,  sir — they 
cost  my  lord  upwards  of  6000^.  I  intend  to  lay 
out  what  you  will  lend  upon  'em. 

Stocks.  If  your  ladyship  pleases  to  walk  up  into 
the  dining-room,  I'll  wait  on  you  in  a  moment. 

Enter  Porter. 
Well,  friend,  what's  jour  business? 

Porter.  Here's  a  letter  for  you,  an't  please  you. 
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Stocks.  [Readmff.] 


"  Brother  Stocks, — Here  is  a  young  lady  come  to  lodge  at 
my  house  from  the  country  has  desired  rae  to  And  out  some 
one  who  may  instruct  lier  liowto  dispose  of  10,000/.  to  the  best 
advantage.  I  believe  you  will  find  her  worth  your  actjuaint- 
ance.  Slie  seems  a  mere  novice,  and  I  suppose  has  just  re- 
ceived her  fortune  ;  wliicli  is  all  tliat  's  needful  from  your 
affectionate  brother,  "Tim.  Stocks." 

Very  well. — It  requires  no  other  answer  than  that  I 
will  come.  [Knockuig  hard  ivithout.]  Heyday!  more 
people  of  quality.     [Opens  the  door.] 

TT    ,  Enter  Jack  Stocks, 

Ha  ! 

J.  St.  Your  servant,  brother. 

Stocks.  Your  servant,  brother.  Why,  I  have  not 
seen  you  this  age. 

J.  St.  I  have  been  a  man  of  great  business  lately. 

Stocks.  I  hope  your  business  has  turned  to  a  good 
account. — I  hope  you  have  cleared  handsomely. 

J.  St.  Ay,  it  has  turned  to  a  very  good  account. — 
I  have  cleared  my  pockets,  faith ! 

Stocks.  I  am  sorry  for  that — but  I  hope  you  will 
excuse  me  at  present,  dear  brother.  Here  is  a  lady 
of  quality  stays  for  me  ;  but  as  soon  as  this  hurry  of 
business  is  over  I  should  be  very  glad  to  —  drink  a 
dish  with  you  at  any  coffee-house  you  will  appoint. 

J.  St.  Oh  !  I  shall  not  detain  you  long  ;  and  so,  to 
cut  the  affair  as  short  as  possible,  I  desire  you  would 
lend  me  a  brace  of  hundreds. 

Stocks.  Brother ! 

J.  St.  A  brace  of  hundreds  ;  two  hundred  pounds 
in  your  own  language. 

Stocks.  Dear  Jack,  you  know  I  would  as  soon  lend 
you  two  hundred  pounds  as  one  ;  but  I  am  at  pre- 
sent so  out  of  cash,  that 

J.  St.  Come,  come,  brother,  no  equivocation :  two 
hundred  pounds  I  must  have,  and  will. 

Stocks.  Must  have,  and  will ! — Ay,  and  shall  have 
too,  if  you  can  get 'em. 

J.  St.  'Sdeath,  you  fat  rascal!  what  title  had  you 
to  come  into  the  world  before  me  1 

Stocks.  You  need  not  mention  that,  brother  ;  you 
know  ray  riches,  if  I  have  any,  are  owing  to  my  in- 
dustry, as  your  poverty  is  to  your  laziness  and  ex- 
travagance ;  and  I  have  raised  myself  by  the  multi- 
plication-table, as  you  have  undone  yourself  at  the 
hazard-table. 

J.  St.  That  is  as  much  as  to  say,  I  have  undone 
myself  like  a  gentleman,  and  you  have  raised  your- 
self like  a  pickpocket.  Sirrah,  you  are  a  scandal  to 
the  family  ;  you  are  the  first  tradesman  that  has  been 
in  it. 

Stocks,  Ay,  and  the  first  that  has  been  worth  a 
groat  in  it.  And,  though  you  don't  deserve  it,  I  have 
thought  of  a  method  to  put  you  in  a  way  to  make 
you  the  second.  There,  read  that  letter.  [J.  Stocks 
reads  it  to  himself.]  Well,  sir,  what  say  you  to 
10,000/.  and  a  wife  1  [them  ^ 

J.  St.  Say  1 — that  I  only  want  to  know  how  to  get 

Stocks,  Nothing  so  easy.  As  she  is  certainly  very 
silly,  you  may  depend  upon  it  she  will  be  very  fond 
of  a  laced  coat  and  a  lord. — Now,  I  will  make  over 
both  those  to  you  in  an  instant.  My  lord  Lace 
hath  pawned  his  last  suit  of  birth-night  clothes  to 
me  ;  and,  as  I  intend  to  break  before  he  can  redeem 
'em,  the  clothes  and  the  title  are  both  at  your  service. 
So,  if  your  lordship  pleases  to  walk  in,  I  will  but 
just  despatch  my  lady,  and  be  with  you. 

J.  St.  If  I  can  but  nick  this  time,  ame's-ace,  I 
defy  thee.  [Exewit. 

SCENE   II. 

Enter  Lovemore,  What  a  chase  has  this  girl  led 
me !  However,  I  have  tracked  her  all  the  way  till 
within  a  few  miles  of  this  town.  If  1  start  her  again, 
let  her  look  to't.     I  am  mistaken,  or  she  began  to 


find  her  passion  growing  too  violent  before  she  at- 
tempted this  flight ;  and  when  once  a  woman  is  fairly 
wounded,  let  her  fly  where  she  will,  the  arrow  still 
sticks  in  her  side. 

AIR  IV.     Chloe  is  false,  hut  still  she  is  charming. 
Women  in  vain  love's  powerful  torrent 

With  unequal  strength  oppose  ; 
Reason  awhile  may  stem  the  strong  current 
Love  still  at  last  lier  soul  o'erllows. 
Pleasures  inviting. 
Passions  excitmg. 
Her  lover  charms  her, 
Of  pride  disarms  lier  ; 

Down,  down  slie  goes. 

Enter  Whisk. 
So,  Whisk,  have  you  heard  any  news  % 

Whisk.  News,  sir  !  ay,  I  have  heard  news,  and 
such  as  will  surprise  you. 

Love.  What!  no  rival,  I  hopel 
Whisk.  You  will  have  rivals  enough  now,  I  sup- 
pose.— Why,  your  mistress  is  got  into  fine  lodgings 
in  Pall-mall.  I  found  her  out  by  meeting  that  bag- 
gage her  maid  in  the  street,  who  would  scarce  speak 
to  me.  I  followed  herto  the  door,  where,  in  a  very  few 
minutes,  came  out  such  a  procession  of  milliners, 
mantua-makers,  dancing-masters,  fiddlers,  and  the 
devil  knows  what ;  as  I  once  remember  at  the  equip- 
ping a  parliament-man's  country  lady,  to  pay  her 
first  visit. 

Love.  Ha  !  by  all  that's  infamous,  she  is  in  keep- 
ing already  ;  some  bawd  has  made  prize  of  her  as 
she  alighted  from  the  stage-coach.  While  she  has 
been  flying  from  my  arms,  she  has  fallen  into  the 
colonel's. 

AIR  V. 
How  hapless  is  the  virgin's  fate.     So  the  poor  hare,  when  out  of 
Whom  all  maulcind's  pursu 


For,  while  she  flies  this  treach'- 
rous  bait. 
From  that  she  meets  her  ruin 


breath,  [press'd  ; 

From     liound    to    man     is 
Then   she    encounters  certain 
death. 
And     'scapes    the     gentler 
beast.  \_E.Teunt. 

Enter  Chloe  and  Jenny. 
Chloe.  Oh,  Jenny !  mention  not  the  country,  I 
faint  at  the  sound  of  it :  there  is  more  pleasure  in 
the  rattling  of  one  hackney-coach  than  in  all  the 
music  that  romances  tell  us  of  in  singing  birds  and 
falling  waters. 

AIR  VI. 


Farewell,  ye  hills  and  valleys ; 

Farewell,  ye  verdant  shades  ; 
I'll  make  more  pleasant  sallies 

To  plays  and  masquerades. 


With  joy,  for  town  I  barter 
Those  banks  where  flowers 
grow ; 

What  are  roses  to  a  garter  ? 
Wliat  lilies  to  a  beau  ? 


Jenny.  Ay,  madam — ■  would  the  10,OOOZ,  prize 
were  once  come  up  ! 

Chloe.  Oh,  Jenny !  be  under  no  apprehension.  It 
is  not  only  from  what  the  fortune-teller  told  me,  but 
I  saw  it  in  a  coffee-dish,  and  I  have  dreamt  of  it 
every  night  these  three  weeks.  Indeed,  I  am  so 
sure  of  it,  that  I  think  of  nothing  but  how  I  shall  lay 
it  out. 

Jenny,  Oh,  madam !  there  is  nothing  so  easy  in 
nature,  in  this  to^vn,  as  laying  it  out. 

Chloe.  First  of  all,  Jenny,  I  will  buy  one  of  the 
best  houses  in  town,  and  furnish  it.  Then  I  intend 
to  set  up  my  coach  and  six,  and  have  six  fine  tall 
footmen.  Then  I  will  buy  me  as  many  jewels  as  I 
can  wear.  All  sorts  of  fine  clothes  I'll  have  too. — 
These  I  intend  to  purchase  immediately  :  and  then 
for  the  rest,  I  shall  make  a  shift,  you  know,  to  spend 
it  in  housekeeping,  cards,  plays,  masquerades,  and 
other  diversions. 

Jenny.  It  is  possible  you  may. — She  has  laid  out 
twenty  thousand  of  her  ten,  already. 

Chloe.  Well,  I  shall  be  a  happy  creature. — I  long 
to  begin,  methinks. 
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THE  LOTTERY. 


AIU  VII.     In  Perseus  and  Andromeda. 


When  my  golden  charms  are 
found  1 
O  «  hat  tlattery. 
In  the  lottery, 
When  I've  got  ten  thousand 
pound  I 


Oil, what  pleasures  will  abound 
When  I  've  got  ten  thousand 

pound ! 
Oh,  how  courted  I  shall  be ! 
Oh,  what  lords  will  kneel  to  me  I 

Who  '11  dispute  my 

Wit  and  beauty, 

An't  I  Strangely  altered  in  one  week,  Jenny  1  Don't 
I  begin  to  look  as  if  I  was  born  and  bred  in  London 
already  "i  Eh  !  does  not  the  nasty  red  colour  go  down 
out  of  my  face  ?  An't  I  a  good  deal  of  pale  quality  in 
mel 

Jenny.  Oh,  madam,  you  come  on  gloriously. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Madam  I  here's  one  Mr.  Spadille  at  the  door. 

Chloe.  Mr.  Spadille  !  who  is  that  %  [madam. 

Jenny.   It    is  your    ladyship's    quadrille    master, 

Chloe.  Bid  him  come  another  time. — I  an't  in  a 

humour  to  learn  anything  more  this  morning. — I'll 

take  two  lessons  to-morrow  though  ;  for  they  tell  me 

one  is  not  qualified  for  any   company  till  one  can 

play  at  quadrille. 

Serv.  Mr.  Stocks  the  broker  too,  madam,  is  below. 
Chloe.  Oh  !  that's  the  gentleman  who  is  to  dispose 
of  my  ten  thousand  pound  for  me :  desire  him  to 
walk  up.  Is  it  not  pretty  now  to  have  so  many 
visitants'?  Is  not  this  better  than  staying  at  home 
for  whole  weeks,  and  seeing  none  but  the  curate  and 
his  wife,  or  the  squire  ? 

Jenny.  It  may  be  better  for  you  than  seeing  the 
squire  ;  for,  if  I  mistake  not,  had  you  staid  many 
weeks  longer,  be  had  been  a  dangerous  visitant. 

Chloe.  I  am  afraid  so  too — for  I  began  to  be  in, 
love  with  him,  and  when  once  a  woman's  in  love, 

Jenny 

Jenny,  Lud  have  mercy  upon  her  ! 
AIR  VIII. 
Chloe.  When  love  is  lodg'd  within  the  heart. 
Poor  virtue  to  the  outworks  flies  ; 
The  tongue  in  thunder  takes  her  part. 
She  darts  in  lightning  from  the  eyes. 
From  lips  and  eyes  with  gifted  grace. 
In  vain  we  keep  out  charming  sin  ; 
For  love  will  find  some  weaker  place 
To  let  the  dear  invader  in. 

Enter  Stocks. 

Stocks,  I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your  com- 
mands, madam. 

Chloe.  Sir,  your  humble  servant — your  name  is 
Mr.  Stocks,  I  suppose  '? 

Stocks.  So  I  am  called  in  the  Alley,  madam  ;  a 
name,  though  I  say  it,  which  would  be  as  well  re- 
ceived at  the  bottom  of  a  piece  of  paper  as  any  he's 
in  the  kingdom.  But  if  I  mistake  not,  madam,  you 
would  be  instructed  how  to  dispose  of  10,000^. 

Chloe.   I  would  so,  sir. 

Stocks.  Why,  madam,  you  know,  at  present,  public 
interest  is  very  low,  and  private  securities  very  dif- 
ficult to  get ;  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  I  am  afraid 
there  are  some  in  the  Alley  who  are  not  the  honestest 
men  in  the  kingdom.  In  short,  there  is  one  way  to 
dispose  of  money  with  safety  and  advantage,  and  that 
is — to  put  it  into  the  charitable  corporation. 

Chloe.  The  charitable  corporation !  pray,  what  is 
that? 

Stocks.  That  is,  madam,  a  method  invented  by 
some  very  wise  men,  by  which  the  rich  may  be 
charitable  to  the  poor,  and  be  money  in  pocket  by  it. 
Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Madam,  here  is  one  my  lord  Lace  desires  to 
know  if  you  are  at  home. 

Chloe.   Lord  Lace  1     Oh  Gemini  !  who's  that? 

Stocks.  He  is  a  man  of  the  first  quality,  and  one 
of  the  best  estates  in  the  kingdom  :  why,  he's  as  rich 
as  a  supercargo. 


Enter  Jack  Stocks,  as  Lord  Lace. 

J.  St.  Bid  the  chair  return  again  an  hour  hence, 
and  give  orders  that  the  chariot  be  not  used  this 
evening. — Madam,  I  am  your  most  obedient  humble 
servant — Ha  !  Egad,  madam,  I  ask  ten  thousand 
pardons  ;   I  expected  to  have  met  another  lady. 

Stocks.  I  suppose  your  lordship  means  the  coun- 
tess of 

/.  St.  Ay,  the  countess  of  Seven  Dials. 

Stocks.  She  left  these  lodgings  this  day  se'nnight, 
my  lord,  which  was  the  day  this  lady  came  into 
them. 

J.  St.  I  shall  never  forgive  myself  being  guilty  of 
so  great  an  error  ;  and,  unless  the  breath  of  my  sub- 
mission can  blow  np  the  redundancy  of  your  good- 
nature, till  it  raise  the  wind  of  compassion,  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  get  into  the  harbour  of  quiet. 

Stocks.  Well  said,  faith  —  the  boy  has  got  some- 
thing by  following  plays,  I  see.  [Aside, 

Chloe.  Is  this  one  of  your  proud  lords  !  Why, 
he  is  ten  times  more  humble  than  the  parson  of  our 
parish. 

J.  St.  Ha  !  and  are  you  then  resolved  not  to  par- 
don me  1  Oh !  it  is  now  too  late  ;  you  may  pro- 
nounce my  pardon  with  your  tongue,  when  you  have 
executed  me  with  your  eyes. 

AIR  IX. 

Chlue.  Alas  !  my  lord,  you're  too  severe 

Upon  so  slight  a  thing  ; 
And,  since  I  dare  not  speak  for  fear, 

Oh  give  me  leave  to  sing. 
A  rural  maid  you  find  in  me. 

That  fate  I  've  oft  deplored ; 
Yet  think  not  I  can  angry  be 

With  such  a  noble  lord . 

J.  St.  Oh  ravishing!  exquisite!  ecstasy!  joy!  trans- 
port !  misery !  flames !  ice  !  How  shall  I  thank 
this  goodness  that  undoes  me  ■? 

Chloe.   Undoes  you,  my  lord  ! 

J.  St.  Oh,  madam  I  there  is  a  hidden  poison  in 
those  eyes  for  which  nature  has  no  antidote. 

Jenny.  My  lord  has  the  same  designs  as  the  squire, 
I  fear  ;  he  makes  love  too  violent  for  it  to  be  honour- 
able. [Aside, 

Chloe.  Alas,  my  lord !  I  am  young  and  ignorant — 
though  you  shall  find  I  have  sense  enough  to  make 
a  good  market.  [Aside. 

J.  St.  Oh,  madam  !  you  wrong  your  own  charms. 
Mr.  Stocks,  do  you  send  this  lady  the  diamond  ring 
you  have  of  mine  to  set.  Shall  I  beg  you  would 
honour  it  with  wearing  1  It  is  a  trifle,  not  worth 
above  3000^. — You  shall  have  it  again  the  day  after 
we  are  married,  upon  honour.         [Aside  to  Stocks. 

Stocks.  It  shall  be  sent  to  your  lordship's  order  in 
three  days'  time — which  will  be  after  you  are  mar- 
ried, if  you  are  married  at  all.  [Aside  to  him. 

Chloe.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  know  not  what  to  say. 

J.  St.  Nor  I  neither,  rat  me!  [Aside.^  Say  but 
you  will  be  mine. 

Chloe.  You  are  too  hasty,  sir.  Do  you  think  I  can 
give  my  consent  at  first  sight  ? 

J.  St.  Oh  !  it  is  the  town  way  of  wooing  ;  people 
of  fashion  never  see  one  another  above  twice  before 
marriage. 

Stocks.  Which  may  be  the  reason  why  some  of 
them  scarce  see  one  another  above  twice  after  they 
are  married. 

J.  St.  I  would  not  presume  to  ask  such  a  thing 
if  I  were  not  pressed  by  necessity.  For,  if  I  am  not 
married  in  a  day  or  two,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  marry 
another  whom  I  have  promised  already. 

Chloe.  Nay,  if  you  have  been  once  false,  you  will 
always  be  so. 
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AIR  X. 

j      The  man  who  '11  prove 
I      Ouce  false  to  love 
I  Will  still  make  truth  his  scoH'; 
I      And  woman  that 
I      Has — you  know  what. 
Will  never  leave  it  oft". 


I've  often  heard 

Two  things  averf'd 
By  ray  dear  grandmamma, 

To  be  as  sure 

As  light  is  pure, 
As  knavery  in  law. 

Stocks.  I  see,  madam,  this  is  a  very  improper 
time  for  business,  so  I  '11  wait  on  your  ladyship  in 
the  afternoon. 

J,  St.  Let  me  beg  leave,  madam,  to  give  you  a 
little  advice.  I  know  something  of  this  town.  Have 
nothing  to  do  with  tliat  follow ;  he  is  one  of  the 
greatest  rogues  that  ever  was  hanged. 

Chloe,  I  thouglit,  my  lord,  you  had  spoke  just  now 
as  if  you  had  employed  him  too. 

J,  St.  Yes,  madam,  yes  ;  the  fellow  has  some  40 
or  50,000^.  of  mine  in  his  hands,  which,  if  ever  I  get 
out,  I  give  you  my  honoiu-,  if  I  can  help  it,  I  '11 
never  see  his  face  again.  But  as  for  your  money, 
don't  trouble  yourself  about  it ;  leave  the  disposal 
of  that  to  me  ;  I  '11  warrant  I  find  ways  to  lay  it  out. 
Enter  Lovemore. 

Love.  My  Chloe !  Ha  !  can  you  turn  thus  dis- 
dainful from  me  1 

Chloe.  Sir,  I  know  you  not.   . 

Love.  Not  know  me !  And  is  this  the  fellow  for 
whom  I  am  unknown  1  this  powderpuff.  Have  you 
surrendered  to  him,  in  one  week,  what  I  have  been 
ages  in  soliciting'? 

/.  St.  Heaik  ye,  sir ;  whoever  you  are,  I  would 
not  have  you  think,  because  I  am  a  beau  and  a  lord, 
that  I  won't  fight. 

Love.  A  lord  !  Oh !  there  it  is  !  the  charms  are 
in  the  title.  What  else  can  you  see  in  this  walking 
perfume-shop  that  can  charm  you  1  Is  this  the  virtue, 
and  the  virtue,  that  you  have  been  thundering  in  my 
ears?  'Sdeath!  I  am  distracted !  that  ever  a  woman 
should  be  proof  against  the  arts  of  mankind,  and  fall 
a  sacrifice  to  a  monkey. 

AIR  XI.     Son  Confuso. 


Rot  me,  madam,  I 
Wish  my  rival  joy  ! 
Much  joy  !    much  joy  of  his 

horns. 
Zounds     and    furies  !    can   I 

bear  it  ? 
Can  I  tamely  stand  the  shock? 
Sure  ten  thousand  devils 

Cannot  prove 
Half  such  evils 

As  to  love. 
Blood  and  thunder ' 
Wounds  and  wonder  I 
Who  'd  be  under 
Woman's  love.' 


Some  confounded  planet  reign 

ing 
Must  have  moved  you  to  these 
airs; 
Or  could  your  inclination 

Stoop  so  low, 
From  my  passion 

To  a  beau  ? 
Blood  and  thunder  I 
Wounds  and  wonder ; 
Can  you  under  rate  me  so  ? 
But  since  I,  to  each  pretender. 
My  pretensions  must  surrender. 
Farewell  all  your  frowns  and 
scorns ; 

AIR  XII. 
Chloe,    Dear  sir,  be  not  in  such  a  passion. 
There 's  never  a  maid  in  the  nation 
Who  would  not  forego 
A  dull  squire  for  a  beau  ; 
Love  is  not  your  proper  vocation. 
Luve.     Dear  madam,  be  not  in  such  a  fury. 
For  from  St.  James's  to  Drury, 
No  widow  you  '11  find. 
No  wife  of  your  mind. 
Chloe..  Ah  hideous  !  1  cannot  endure  you. 
Ah  !  see  him,  how  neat ! 
Ah  !  smell  him,  how  sweet ! 
Ah !  hear  but  his  honey  words  flow  I 
What  maid  in  her  senses. 
But  must  fall  into  trances, 
At  the  sight  of  so  lovely  a  beau  ? 
J.  St.   Ha,  ha,  ha !    we  are  very  much  obliged  to 
you,  madam — ha,  ha !  squire  Noodle,  faith,  you  make 
a  yexj  odd  sort  of  a  ridiculous  figure,  ha,  ha ! 
Chloe.  Not  worth  your  lordship's  notice. 
Love.    I  would  advise  you,  my  lord,  as  you  love 
the  safety  of  that  pretty  person  of  yours,  not  to  let 
me  find  it  at  my  return ;    for,  if  I  come  within  the 
smell  of  your  pulvilio,  I  will  so  metamorphose  your 
beauship — 


J.  St.  Impudent  scoundrel ! 

Chloe.    I   am  frightened  out   of  my  wits,    for  I 
know  lie  is  very  desperate. 

J.  St.  Oil,  madam !    leave  me  to  deal  with  him  j 
I  '11  let  a  little  light  through  his  body. 

Chloe.  Ah  !    but,  my  lord  1  what  will  be  the  con- 
sequence of  that  i 

J.  St.  Nothing  at  all,  madam  ;  I  have  killed  half  a 
dozen  such  dirty  fellows,  and  no  notice  taken  of  it. 

Chloe.    For  my  sake,  my   lord,    have   a  care  of 
yourself. 

AIR  XIII. 


Ah  think,   my  lord  !    how   I 
should  grieve 
To  see  your  lordship  bang'dl 
But  greater  still  my  fears,  be- 
lieve, 
Lest  I  should  see  you  hang'd. 


Ah  !  who  could  see. 

On  Tyburn-tree, 
You  swinging  in  the  air  ? 

A  halter  round 

Your  white  neck  bound. 
Instead  of  solitaire. 


J.  St.  To  prevent  all  danger,  then,  let  us  be  married 
this  instant.  [a  strange  forward  creature. 

Chloe.  Oh  fie  1   my  lord  ;    the  world  will  say  I  am 
J.  St.  The  world,  madam,  might  be  saucy  enough 
to  talk  of  you  if  you  were  married  to  a  private  gen- 
tleman ;  but  as  you  will  be  a  woman  of  quality,  they 
won't  be  surprised  at  anything  you  do. 

Chloe.  People  of  quality  have  indeed  privileges, 
they  say,  beyond  other  people  ;  and  I  long  to  be  one 
of  them. 

AIR  XIV.    n'hiteJuke 
Oh,  how  charming  my  life  will  be. 
When  marriage  has  made  me  a  fine  lady  I 
In  chariot,  si.t  horses,  and  diamonds  bright. 
In  Flanders  lace  and  'broidery  clothes, 
O  how  I  'U  flame  it  among  the  beaux  ! 
In  bed  all  the  day,  at  cards  all  the  ni"ht 
Oh  !  how  I  'U  revel  the  hours  away  I 
Sing  it  and  dance  it,  coq\iette  and  play  ■ 
With  feasting,  toasting. 
Jesting,  roasting, 
Rantum  scantum,  flantingj anting. 
Laughing  at  all  the  world  can  say.  [Exeunt. 

Jenny.  This  is  something  like  ;  there  is  some 
mettle  in  these  London  lords.  Our  poor  country 
squires  will  always  put  us  to  the  blush  of  consent- 
ing ;  these  sparks  know  a  woman's  mind  before  she 
speaks  it.  Well,  it  is  certainly  a  great  comfort  to  a 
woman  who  has  done  what  she  should  not  do,  that 
she  did  it  without  her  o^vn  consent. 
Enter  Lovemore. 
Love,  Ha,  flown !  Mrs.  Jenny,  where 's  your 
mistress  % 

Je7iny.  My  mistress,  sir,  is  with  my  master. 
Love.    Damnation !    where  1      Show  me  this  in- 
stant, and — 

Jenny.  And  what?  It  is  surprising  to  me  how  a 
man  of  Mr.  Lovemore's  sense  should  pursue  a  woman 
who  uses  him  so  ill,  when,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
there  is  a  woman  in  the  world  has  a  much  juster 
notion  of  his  merit. 

Love.  Heark  ye,  Mrs.  Minx  ;  tell  me  where  your 
mistress  is,  or  I  '11  squeeze  your  little  soul  out. 
Jenny.  Oh,  mm-der  !  murder !  help !  murder ! 

Enter  Mrs.  Stocks. 
Mrs.  S.    Heyday!    what's  the  matter  1     Who  is 
this  committing  murder  in  my  house  1    Who  are  you, 
sirl     What  rascal,  what  thief,  are  you,  sir,  heyl 

Love.  This  must  be  the  bawd  by  the  politeness 
of  her  language. — {Aside.']  Dear  madam,  be  not  in 
such  a  passion ;  I  am  no  bilking  younger  brother  ; 
and,  though  I  am  no  lord,  you  may  find  me  a  good 
customer,  and  as  good  a  paymaster  as  any  laced  fop 
in  Christendom. 

Mrs.  S.  Sir,  I  keep  no  shop,  nor  want  any  of 
vour  custom.     What  has  he  done  to  you,  child  % 

\_To  Jenny. 
Jenny.  He  has  done  nothing  to  me,  indeed,  madam, 
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only  squeezed  me  by  the  arm,  to  tell  him  where  my 
misti-ess  -was.  [tress  . 

Mrs.  S.  And  what  have  you  to  do  with  her  mis- 
Love.  Why  faith,  I  am  like  to  have  nothing  to  do 
■with  her  mistress  without  your  good  offices.     Look- 
ye,  mother;  let  me  liave  the  first  of  her,  and  here  are 
500Z.  at  your  service. 

Mrs.  S.  Wliat  does  the  saucebox  mean'' 
Love.  Ha,  ha,  lia'. 

AIR  XV. 
When  the  candidate  offers  his  purse. 

What  voter  requires  what  he  meant  ? 
Wlien  a  great  man  .attempts  to  disburse. 

What  little  m.an  asks  his  intent  ? 
Are  you  not  then  ashamed. 
When  my  mistress  I  've  named, 
And  my  purse  I  've  p\iird  out. 
Any  longer  to  doubt 

jily  meaning,  good  mother  ? 

Mrs.  S.  Mother !  O  that  ever  I  should  live  to  see 
this  day !  I  that  have  escaped  the  name  of  a  whore 
in  my  youth  to  be  called  a  bawd  in  my  old  age. 
Sirrah,  sirrah,  the  mother  that  bore  you  was  not  an 
honester  woman. 

Enter  Jack  Stocks  and  Chloe. 
J.  St.  Wliat's  the  matter,  Mrs.  Stocks  1 
Mrs.  S.    Oh,    madam !    had  you   heard  how  I  've 
been  abused  on  your  account.    Here  's  a  filthy  fellow 
has  offered  me  money  to — 
Chloe.  What,  dear  madam'? 

Mrs.  S.  To  procure  yom-  ladyship,  dear  madam — 
J.  St.  Sir,   I   desire  you  would  omit  any  farther 
solicitation  to  this  lady,  and  on  that  condition  I  for- 
give the  past.     This  lady  is  now  my  wife. 
Love.  How!    Is  this  true,  Chloe ^ 
Chloe.  Even  as  you 've  heard,  sir.  [for  a  wife. 

J.  St.  Here  's  a  fellow  won't  take  a  lord's  word 
Love.    Henceforth  I   will  never  take   a  woman's 
word  for  anything. 

/.  St.  Then  I  wish  you  'd  take  yourself  away,  sir. 
Love.     Sir,    I    shall   take    the   liberty    of  staying 
here,  because  I  believe  my  company  is  disagreeable 
to  you. 

J.  St.    Very  civil,  faith  I     Come,  my  dear,  let  us 

leave  this  sullen  gentleman  to  enjoy  his  spleen  by 

himself.  [see  the  lottery  drawn. 

Chloe.  Oh,   my  dear  lord!    let's  go  to  the  hall  to 

J.  St,  If  your  ladyship  pleases.     So,  dear  squire, 

adieu.  [Exeunt  J.  Stocks  a7id  Chloe. 

Love.  I  '11  follow  her  still ;    for  such  a  coxcomb  of 

a  husband  will  but  give   her  a  better  relish  for  a 

gallant.  [Exit. 

Jenny.  And  I  '11  follow  you  still ;    for  such  usage 

from  one  mistress  will  give  you  the  better  relish  for 

another. 

SCENE  III. — Guildhall. — Commissioners,  Clerks, 
Spectators,  Mob,  &c. 
1  Mob.  What,  are  they  not  drawing  yet  1 
Stocks.  No,  but  they'll  begin  presently. 
AIR  XVI.     South-sea  ballad. 
Stuchs.     The  lottery  just  is  beginning  : 

'Twill  soon  be  too  late  to  get  an  estate. 
For  Fortune,  like  dames  fond  of  sinning, 

Does  the  tardy  adventurer  hate. 
Then,  if  you  've  a  mind  to  have  her. 
To-day  with  vigour  pursue  her. 
Or  else  to-morrow. 
Yon  '11  find,  to  your  sorrow. 
She's  granted  another  the  favour 
Which  to-day  slie  intended  for  you,  sir. 

1  Mob.  Never  tell  me,  Thomas  ;  it  is  all  a  cheat. 
What  do  those  people  do  behind  the  curtain?  There's 
never  any  honesty  behind  the  curtain. 

2  Afob.  Hearkee,  neighbour  ;  I  fancy  there  is 
somebody  in  the  wheels  that  gives  out  what  tickets 
he  pleases ;    for,  if  you  mind,  sometimes  there  are 


twenty  blanks  drawn  together,  and    then    two    or 
three  prizes. 

1  Mob.  Nay,  if  there  be  twenty  blanks  drawn  to- 
gether, it  must  be  a  cheat ;    for  you  know  the  man 
where  I  hired  my  horses  told  me  there  vvas  not  quite   J 
ten  blanks  to  a  prize.  \ 

2  A[ob.  Pox  take  their  horses  !    I   am  sure  they    ' 
have  run  away  with  all  the  money  I  have  brought  to 
town  with  me. 

1  Mob.  And  yet  it  can't  be  all  a  cheat,  neither ; 
for  you  know  Mrs.  Sugarsops  of  our  town  got  twenty 
pound.  [live  with  a  parliament-man  1 

2  Mob.  Ay,  you  fool ;  but  does   not  her  brother 

1  Mob.  But  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  lottery, 
has  hel  [he  has  to  do  with  it"? 

2  Mob.  Ah,  laud  help  thee !     Who  can  tell  what 

1  Mob.  But  here  's  Mrs.  Sugarsops  herself. 

Enter  Mrs.  Sugarsops. 
Suff.  How  do  you,  neighbour  Harrow  1 

2  Mob.  Ah!  Mrs.  Sugarsops;  you  are  a  lucky 
Avoman. 

Sue/.  I  wish  you  would  make  your  words  good. 

2  Mob.  Why,  have  not  you  got  twenty  pounds  in 
the  lottery  1 

Silt/.  Ah  Lud !  that 's  all  rid  away,  and  twenty 
pounds  more  to  it.  Oh  !  'tis  all  a  cheat ;  they  let 
one  get  a  little  at  first,  only  to  draw  one  in,  that's  all. 
I  have  hired  a  horse  to-day,  and  if  I  get  nothing  by 
that,  I  '11  go  down  into  the  country  to-morrow. 

1  Mob.  I  intend  to  ride  no  longer,  nor  neighbour 
Graze  here  neither.  He  and  I  go  halves  in  a  ticket 
to-day.     See  here  is  the  number.  [self! 

Suf/.  As  I  live,  the  very  ticket  I  have  hired  my- 

2  Mob.  Nay,  that  cannot  be.  It  may  be  the  same 
number,  perhaps,  but  it  cannot  be  the  same  ticket, 
for  we  have  the  whole  ticket  for  ourselves. 

Suff.  I  tell  you  we  are  both  cheated. 

Irislmian.  Upon  my  shoul,  it  is  very  brave  luck, 
indeed  ;  the  deel  take  me  but  this  will  be  brave  news 
to  carry  back  to  Ireland. 

1  Mob.  Ay,  there  's  he  that  has  got  the  five  thou- 
sand pound  which  came  up  to-day.  [sir. 

2  Mob.   I  give  you  joy  of  the  five  thousand  pound, 
Irish.  Ah  honey  !  fait  I  have  not  got  it  as  yet — but, 

upon  my  shoul,  I  was  within  a  ticket  of  it,  joy. 

3  Mob.  I  hope  your  worship  will  take  care  that 
my  horse  be  drawn  to-day  or  to-morrow,  because  I 
shall  go  out  of  town  next  day. 

Stocks.  Never  fear,  friend. 

Sug.  You  are  a  fine  gentleman,  to  let  me  the  same 
ticket  you  had  let  before  to  these  men  here.      [take. 

Stocks.  Pshaw  !  madam,  it 's  impossible,  it 's  a  mis- 

Suff.  Here  is  the  number,  sir ;  it  is  the  same  on 
both  papers.' 

Stocks.  Ha!  why  Mr.  Trick  has  made  a  little 
blunder  here  indeed?  However,  madam,  if  it  comes 
up  a  prize,  you  shall  both  receive  it. — Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
D'  ye  think  my  horses  won't  carry  double,  madam  1 
This  number  is  a  sure  card,  for  it  was  drawn  a  blank 
five  days  ago.  [Aside. 

Enter  Coachman. 

Coach.  Oh,  sir !  your  worship  has  let  me  a  very 
lucky  horse  :  it  is  come  up  twenty  pound  already. 
So,  if  your  worship  would  let  me  have  the  money — 

Stocks.  Let  me  see  ;  tickets  are  this  day  nineteen 
pound ;  and  your  prize  is  worth  eighteen  pound 
eighteen  shillings  ;  so  if  you  give  me  two  shillings, 
which  are  the  difference,  we  shall  be  quit. 

Coach.  How,  sir:  how!  [count  right. 

Stocks.  Upon   my  word,  friend,   I  state   the  ac- 

Coach.  Oh,  the  devil!  and  have  I  given  three 
pound  for  the  chance  of  losing  two  shillings  more  % 

Stocks.  Alas,  sir !  I  cannot  help  ill  fortune.     You 
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have  had  ill  luck  ;  it  might  have  come  up  a  hundred, 
or  a  thousand,  or  ten  thousand. 

Coach,  Ten  thousand '. — ten  thousand  devils  take 
you  all !     Oons !  if  I  can  but  once  get  a  stock-jobber 
into  my  coach,  if  I  don't  break  his  neck ! 
AIR  XVII.    Buff-coat. 
In  all  trades  we  've  had 
Some  good  and  some  bad. 
But  a  stock-jobber  has  uo  fellow  ; 
To  hell  who  would  sally. 
Let  him  go  to  Change-alley, 
There  are  fiends  who  will  make  his  soul  bellow. 

_  The  lawyer  who  's  been 

In  the  pillory  seen. 
While  egi^s  his  complexion  made  yellow ; 

Nay,  the  devil's  to  blame. 

Or  he  'U  own,  to  his  shame, 
That  a  stock-jobber  has  no  fellow. 

Enter  J.   Stocks  and  Chloe.     Commissioners  ad- 
vance to  open  the  wheels. 

J.  St.  Well,  my  dear,  this  is  one  of  the  most  un- 
accountable rambles,  just  after  matrimony  ! — but 
you  shall  always  fuid  me  the  most  complaisant  of 
husbands. 

Chloe.  Oh !  my  lord,  I  must  seq  all  the  curiosities ; 
the  Tower,  and  the  lions,  and  Bedlam,  and  the  court, 
and  the  opera. 

J.  St.  Yes,  yes,  my  dear,  you  shall  see  oTerything 
— but  the  devil  take  me  if  I  accompany  your  lady- 
ship !  I  think  I  will  not  talk  to  her  of  her  fortune 
before  to-morrow  morning.  [^Aside. 

Chloe.  I  will  not  mention  the  ten  thousand  pound 
before  it 's  come  up  :  it  will  be  the  prettiest  sur- 
prise !  [Aside. 

J.  St.  So  the  lottery  is  going  to  begin  drawing. 
AIR  XVIII.     Nuw  ponder  well,  i/e  parents  dear. 

1  Prod.  Number  one  hundred  thirty-two  ! 

2  Prod.      That  number  is  a  blank. 

1  Prod.  Number  one  hundred  ninety-nine  ! 

2  Prod.      Aud  that 's  another  blank. 

1  Prod.  Number  six  thousand  seveuty-one  1 

2  Prod.       That  number  blank  is  found. 

1  Prod.  Number  six  thousand  eighty-two  ! 

2  Prod.      Oh  !  that  is  twenty  pound. 

1  Mob.  Oh !  oh  !  are  you  come  1  I  am  glad  to 
find  there  are  some  prizes  here. 

AIR  XIX.     Dutch  shipper.     Second  part. 

1  Prod.  Number  six  thousand  eighty-two, 

2  Prod.       Is  twenty  pound,  is  twenty  pound. 
1  Prod.  Number  six  thousand  eighty-two  ! 

S  Prod.      Oh  !  that  is  twenty  pound. 
You  see  'tis  all  fair; 
See  nothing  is  there. 

[Pointing  to  the  boys,  who  hold  up  their  hands. 
The  hammer  goes  down. 
Hey  Presto  !  be  gone. 
And  up  comes  the  twenty  pound. 
Chorus.  You  see  'tis  all  fair,  &'c. 

1  Prod.  Forty-five  thousand  three  hundred  and 

2  Prod.  Blank.  [ten. 

1  Prod.  Sixty-one  thousand  ninety-seven. 

4  Mob.  Stand  clear !  stand  clear !  that 's  my  ticket. 

2  Prod.  Blank. 

4  Mob.  Oh  Lud  !  Oh  Lud  !  [E.vit,  crying. 

1  Prod.  Number  four  thousand  nine  hundred 
sixty. 

2  Prod.  Blank.  [Chloe yawfo. 
J.  St.  Help  !  help  !  [latile  drops. 
Sug.  Here,  here  are  some  hartshorn  and  sal-vo- 

1  Mob.  Poor  lady !  I  suppose  her  ticket  is  come 
up  blank. 

2  Mob.  May  be  her  horse  has  thrown  her,  neigh- 
bour.   \_The  lottery  contimies  drawinrj  in  dumb  shoio. 

Enter  Lovemore  and  Jenny. 
J.  St.  What's  the  matter,  my  angel*? 
Chloe.  Oh  ! — that  last  blank  was  my  ticket. 
J.  St.  Ha,  ha  !  and  could  that  give  you  any  pain^ 
Chloe.  Does  it  not  you  ■? 


.7.  St.  Not  a  moment's,  my  dear,  indeed. 
Chloe,   And    can   you   bear   the    disappointment, 
without  vipbraiding  me  ? 

J.  St.  Upbraiding  you  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  With  what  { 
Chloe.  Why,  did  you  not  marry  me  for  my  fortune  1 
J.  St,  No,  no,  my  dear — I  married  you   for  your 
persoji ;  I  was  in  love  with  that  only,  my  ang^l. 

Chloe.  Then  the  loss  of  my  fortune  shall  give  me 
no  longer  uneasiness.  [Wliat ! 

J.  St.  Loss  of  your  fortune'?  Ha!  How!  What! 
Chloe.  O,  my  dear!  I  had  no  fortune,  but  what 
J.  St.  Ha  !  [I  promised  myself  from  the  lottery. 
Chloe.  So,  tlie  devil  take  all  lotteries,  dreams,  and 
conjurers. 

J.  St.  The  devil  take  them,  indeed!  And  am  I 
married  to  a  lottery-ticket — to  an  imaginary  ten  thou- 
sand pound  1  Deatli!  hell!  and  furies!  blood! 
blunders !  blanks ! 

Chloe,   Is  this  your  love  for  me,  my  lord  1 
/.  St.  Love  for  you  !  Dem  you,  fool,  idiot ! 
Jenny.    This  it  is   to  marry  a  lord — l^e  can't  be 
civil  to  his  wife  the  first  day. 

Enter  Stocks. 
Stocks,  Madam,  the  subscriptions  are  ready,  and 
if  my  lord—  [me. 

J.  St.  Brother,  this   is  a   trick  of  yours  to  ruin 
Stocks.  Heyday!  what 's  the  matter  now  1 
J.  St.  Matter !  why,  I  have  had  a  Levant  thrown 
upon  me. 

Love.    The  ten  tliousand    pound    is    come   uo   a 
blank,  that 's  all. 
Stocks,  A  blank ! 

J.  St,   Ay,  a  blank  !  do  you  pretend  to  be  ignorant 
of  it?     However,  madam,  you  are   bit  as  well  as  I 
am  ;  for  I  am  no  more  a  lord  than  you  are  a  fortune. 
Chloe.  Now  I  'm  undone,  indeed. 
AIR  XX.     Virgins  hewarc. 
Love.  Now,  my  dear  Chloe,  behold  a  true  lover. 

Whom,  though  your  cruelty  seem'd  to  disdain. 
Now  your  doubts  and  fears  may  discover. 
One  kind  look  's  a  reward  for  his  pain. 
Thus  to  fold  thee. 

How  blest  is  life  1 
Love  shall  hold  thee 
Dearer  than  wife. 
\Vliat  joys  in  chains  of  dull  marriage  can  be? 
Love's  only  happy  wheu  liking  is  free. 

As  you  seem,  sir,  to  have  no  overbearing  fondness 
for  your  wife,  I  '11  take  her  off  your  hands.  As 
you  have  missed  a  fortune  with  her,  what  say  you  to 
a  fortune  without  her  1 — Resign  over  all  pretensions 
in  her  to  me,  and  I  '11  give  you  a  thousand  pounds 
this  instant. 

J.  St.  Ha !  pox !  I  suppose  they  are  a  thousand 
pounds  you  are  to  get  in  the  lottery. 

Love.  Sir,  you  shall  receive  'em  this  moment. 
J.  St.  Shall  1 1     Then,  sir,   to  show  you  I'll  be 
beforehand  with  you,  here  she  is — take  her ;  and  if 
ever  I  ask  her  back  of  you  again,  may  I  lose  the 
whole  thousand  at  the  first  sitting  ! 

Chloe,  And  can  you  part  with  me  so  easily  ? 
J.  St,  Part  with  you !      If  I  was  married  to  the 
whole  sex,  I'd  part  with  'em  all  for  half  the  money. 
Love.  Come,  my  dear  Chloe  :  had   you  been  mar- 
ried, as  you  imagined,  you  should  liave  lost  nothing 
by  the  change. 

Chloe.  A  lord !    faugh !    I   begin    to  despise  the 
name  now,  as  heartily  as  I  liked  it  before. 

[Commissioners,  iS^c,  dose  the. loheels,  and  come  for- 
ward. ] 

AIR  XXI. 
Since  you  whom  I  loved 
So  cruel  have  proved. 
And  you  whom  I  slighted  so  true. 

From  my  delicate  fine  powder'd  spouse 
I  retract  all  my  thrown-away  vows. 
And  give  them  with  pleasure  to  you. 
3n 
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Hence  all  women  learn, 
\Vlien  your  husbands  grow  stern. 
And  leave  you  in  conjuji^al  want. 

Ne'er  whimper  and  weep  out  your  eyes. 
While  what  the  dull  husljand  denies 
Is  better  supplied  by  gallant. 
Stocks.  Well,  Jack,  I  hope  you'll   forgive  me  ;  for, 
if  I  intended  you  any  harm,  may  tickets  fall,  and  all 
the  horses  I  have   let  to-day  be   dra^vn  blanks   to- 
morrow 1 

J.  St.  Brother,  I  believe  you  ;  for,  as  I  do  not  ap- 
prehend you  could  have  got  a  shilling  by  being  a 
rogue,  it  is  possible  you  may  have  been  honest. 

Love.  Come,  my  dear  Chloe,  don't  let  your  luck 
grieve  you — you  are  not  the  only  person  who  has 
been  deceived  in  a  lottery. 

AIR  XXII. 
That  the  world  is  a  lottery,  what  man  can  doubt  ? 
When  born,  we're  put  in — wlien  dead,  we're  drawn  out ; 
And  tliough  tickets  are  bought  by  the  fuol  and  the  wise, 
Yet  'tis  plain  there  are  more  than  ten  blanks  to  a  prize. 
Sing  tantararara,  fools  all,  fools  all. 
Stucks.  The  court  has  itself  a  bad  lottery's  face. 

Where  ten  draw  a  blank  ere  one  draws  a  place ; 
For  a  ticket  in  law  who  would  give  you  thanks  ? 
For  that  wheel  contains  scarce  any  but  blanks. 

Sing  tantararara,  keep  out,  keep  out. 
Love.  'Mongst  doctors  and  lawyers  some  good  ones  are  found; 
But,  alas !  they  are  rare  as  the  ten  thousand  pound. 
How  scarce  is  a  prize  !     If  with  women  you  deal. 
Take  care  liov.-  you  marry — for,  oh  !  in  that  wheel. 

Sing  tantararara,  blanks  all,  blanks  all. 


Stoclis-  Tliat  the  stage  is  a  lottery  by  all  'tis  agreed; 
Where  ten  plays  are  damn'd  ere  one  can  succeed: 
The  blanks  are  so  many,  the  prizes  so  few. 
We  all  are  undone,  unless  kindly  you. 

Sing  tantararara,  clap  all,  clap  all. 


EPII.OQUE. SPOKKN    BY    MISS    RAFTOR. 

Lud  !  I'm  almost  ashamed  to  show  my  face  I 
Was  ever  woman  like  my  lady  Lace  ? 
Maids  have  been  often  wives,  and  widows  soon  ; 
But  I'm  maid,  wife,  and  widow,  all  in  one. 
Who'd  trust  to  Fortune,  if  she  plays  such  pranks  ? 
Ten  thousand— and  a  lord  !  and  both  prove  blanks  ? 
A  piteous  case  !  and,  what  is  still  more  madding. 
To  lose  so  tine  a  lord  before  I  had  him. 
Had  all  been  well  till  honey-moon  was  over,    i 
It  had  Ijeen  then  no  wonder  to  discover,  f 

I  a  new  mistress — he  a  rival  lover.  ■' 

To  wake  so  soon  from  such  delicious  dreams, 
Such  pure,  polite,  extravagant  tine  schemes 
Of  plays,  and  operas,  and  masquerades. 
Of  equijj^ige,  quadrille,  and  powder'd  blades. 
And  all  t,i(;wn  up  at  once — oh  !  horrid  sentence  1 
Forced  to  take  up  at  last  with — faugh  ! — an  old  acquaint- 
ance. 
But  liold — when  my  misfortunes  I  recall, 
Agad  !  'tis  well  I've  any  man  .at  all. 
Yet,  since  discarded  once  at  such  short  warning, 
This  too  may  turn  me  off  to-morrow  morning. 
If  that  should  happen,  I  were  finely  slurr'd. 
What  should  I  then  do ?     Wliat  1  why  g,t  a  third. 
Well,  if  lie  does,  as  I  have  cause  to  fear. 
To-morrow  night,  gallants,  you'll  find  me  here. 


TtlE    MODERN    HUSBAND. 

A  COMEDY,  AS   IT  WAS  ACTED  AT  THE  THEATRE-ROYAL  IN  DRURY-LANE,  IN  1731. 


Hsec  ego  non  credam  Venusina  diLjua  Luccrna: 

Haec  e,u;o  non  agitem  ? ■ 

Cum  leuo  accipiat  moechi  bona,  si  capiendi 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE, 

Knight  of  the  most  noble  Order  of  the  Garter. 

Sir,— While  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  so  great  a  part  of  mankind,  depend  on  your  counsels,  it  mav 
be  thought  an  offence  against  the  public  good  to  divert,  by 
trifles  of  this  nature,  any  of  those  moments  which  are  so  sacred 
to  the  welfare  of  our  country. 

But,  howev»r  ridiculed  or  exploded  the  Muses  may  be,  in  an 
age  when  their  greatest  favourites  are  liable  to  tlie  censure  and 
correction  of  every  boy  or  idiot  who  shall  have  it  in  his 
power  to  satisfy  the  wantonness  of  an  evil  heart  at  the  expense 
of  the  reputation  and  interest  of  the  best  poet,  yet  has  this 
science  been  esteemed,  honoured,  protected,  and  often  professed 
by  the  greatest  persons  of  antiquity.  Nations  and  the  Muses 
have  generally  enjoyed  the  same  protectors. 

The  reason  of  this  is  obvious :  as  the  best  poets  have  owed 
their  rewards  to  the  greatest  heroes  and  statesmen  of  their 
times,  so  those  heroes  have  owed  to  the  poet  that  posthumous 
reputation  which  is  generally  the  only  reward  that  attends  the 
greatest  actions.  By  them  the  great  and  good  blaze  out  to 
posterity,  and  triumph  over  the  little  malice  and  envy  which 
once  pursued  them. 

Protect,  therefore,  sir,  an  art  from  which  you  may  promise 
yourself  such  notable  advantages  when  the  little  artifices  of 
your  enemies,  which  you  have  surmounted,  shall  be  forgotten 
—when  envy  shall  cease  to  misrepresent  your  actions,  and  igno- 
rance to  mis.apprehend  them.  The  Muses  shall  remember  their 
protector,  and  the  wise  statesman,  the  generous  patron,  the  sted- 
iast  friend,  and  the  true  patriot ;  but,  above  all,  that  humanity 
and  sweetness  of  temper  which  shine  througli  all  your  actions, 
shall  render  the  name  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  dear  to  his  no 
longer  ungrateful  country. 

That  success  may  attend  all  your  counsels— that  you  m.ay 
continue  to  preserve  us  from  our  enemies  abroad,  and  to  triumph 
over  your  euemies  at  home— is  the  sincere  wish  of,  sir,  your 
most  obliged,  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

HENRY  FIELDING. 


PROLOOUE.— SPOKEN    BY    MR.    WILKS 

111  early  youth  our  author  first  began 
To  comliat  with  the  follies  of  the  town  ; 
Her  want  of  art  his  unskill'd  muse  bewail'd. 
And,  where  his  fancy  pleased,  his  judgment  fail'd. 
Hence  your  nice  tastes  he  strove  to  entertain 
With  unshaped  monsters  of  a  wanton  brain 


Jus  nullum  uxori,  doctus  spectare  lacunar, 
Doclus  et  ad  calicem  vigilant!  stertere  naso. 


Juv.  Sat.  I. 


He  taught  Tom  Thumb  strange  victories  to  boast. 

Slew  heaps  of  giants,  and  then — kill'd  a  ghost  I 

To  rules  or  reason  scorn'd  the  dull  pretence. 

And  fought,  your  champion,  'gainst  the  cause  of  sense  I 

At  length,  repenting  frolic  flights  of  youth. 

Once  more  he  flies  to  nature  and  to  truth  : 

In  virtue's  just  defence  aspires  to  fame. 

And  courts  applause  without  the  applanders'  shame  ! 

Impartial  let  your  praise  or  censure  flow. 

For,  as  he  brings  no  friend,  he  hopes  to  find  no  foe. 

His  muse  in  schools  too  unpolite  was  bred 

To  apprehend  each  critic — that  can  read  : 

For,  sure  no  man's  capacity's  less  ample 

Because  he's  been  at  Oxford  or  the  Temple  ! 

He  shows  but  little  judgment  or  discerning 

Who  thinks  taste  banish'd  from  the  seats  of  learning. 

Nor  is  less  false  or  scandalous  the  aspersion 

That  such  will  ever  damn  liieir  own  diversion. 

But  poets  damn'd,  like  thieves  convicted,  act — 

Rail  at  their  jury,  and  deny  the  fact ! 

To-night  (yet  strangers  to  the  scene)  you'll  view 

A  pair  of  monsters  most  entirely  new  ! 

Two  characters  scarce  ever  found  in  life — 

A  willing  cuckold  sells  his  willing  wife  ! 

But,  from  whatever  clime  the  creatures  come. 

Condemn  'em  not — because  not  found  at  home. 

If  then  true  nature  in  his  scenes  you  trace. 

Not  scenes  that  comedy  to  farce  debase  ; 

If  modern  vice  detestable  be  shown. 

And,  vicious  as  it  is,  he  draws  the  town — 

Though  no  loud  laugh  applaud  the  serious  page. 

Restore  the  sinliing  honour  of  the  stage — 

The  stage,  which  was  not  for  low  farce  design'd. 

But  to  divert,  instruct,  and  mend  mankind. 

DRAM.-iTis  PERS0N.E. — Lord  Richly,  Mr.  Cibber  ;  Mr.  Bel- 
lamant,  Mr.  Wii.es  ;  Captain  Bellamant,  Mr.  Cibber,  jun.; 
Mr.  Gaywit,  Mr.  Mills,  jun.;  Mr.  Modern,  Mr.  Bridoe- 
WATER ;  Lord  Lazy,  Culonel  Cuurtly,  Mr.  ffoodall.  Captain  Merit, 
Captain  Bravemore — persons  who  attend  Ijord  Rlchly's  levee — 
Mr.  BoMAN,  Mr.  Hallam,  jun.,  Mr.  Harper,  Mr.  Paget, 
Mr  Watson;  .^Ak,  servant  to  Modern,  Mr.  Berry  ;  Porter  to 
Lord  Richly,  Mr.  Mullart;  Lady  Charlotte  Gaywit,  Mrs. 
Cibber;  Mrs.  Bellamant,  Mrs.  Horton;  Mrs.  Modern,  Mrs. 
Heron;  Emilia,  Mrs.  Butleb;  Lately,  Mrs.  Clabke.— 
SCENE,  LONDON. 
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ACT  I.— SCENE  I.— Mrs.  Modern's  hotcse.— Mrs. 
Modern  at  her  toilet;  Lately  attending. 

Mrs.  M.  Lu(i!  this  creature  is  longer  iu  sticking  a 
pin  than  some  people  are  in  dressing  a  head.  Will 
you  never  have  done  fumbling'? 

Late.  There,  ma'am,  your  ladyship  is  dressed. 

Mrs.  M.  Dressed  !  ay,  most  frightfully  dressed,  I  am 
sure.  If  it  were  not  too  late,  I  would  begin  it  all 
again.  This  go^vn  is  wretchedly  made,  and  does  not 
become  me.     When  was  Tricksy  herel 

Late.  Yesterday,  ma'am,  with  her  bill. 
-    Mrs.  M.  How !  her  bill  already  ■?  [bring  it. 

Late.  She  says,   ma'am,    your   ladyship    bid    her 

Mrs.  M,  Ay,  to  be  sure,  she  '11  not  fail  to  re- 
member that. 

Late.  She  says  too,  ma'am,  that  she  's  in  great 
distress  for  her  money.  [^'ly  o^i^  who  is  not. 

Mrs.  M.  Oh,  no  doubt    of  that;  I  doj-jiwt  know 

Late.  What  shall  I  do,  ma'am,  when  :5he  comes 
again?  [again,  I  think. 

Mrs.  M.  You   must  —  you  must  send  her  away 

Late.  Yes,  ma'am,  but 

Mrs.  M.  But — but  whatl  Don't  trouble  me  with 
your  impertinence  :  I  have  other  things  to  think  on 
— bills!  bills',  bills!  I  wonder  in  a  civilised  nation 
there  are  no  laws  against  duus.  \_Knocking  at  the 
door.]     Come  in. 

SCENE  II.— To  the>n,  Footman. 

Foot.  My  Lady  Everplay,  madam,  gives  her 
humble  service  to  you,  and  desires  your  ladyship's 
company  to-morrow  se'nnight,  to  make  a  party  at 
quadrille  with  my  Lady  Loseall  and  Mrs.  Bane- 
spouse,  [see  whether  I  am  engaged. 

Mrs.  M.  Lately,  bring  the  quadrille-book  hither  ; 

Late,  Here  it  is,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  M.  Run  over  the  engagements. 

Late.  Monday,  February  5,  at  Mrs.  Squabble's ; 
Tuesday,  at  Mrs.  Witless's;  Wednesday,  at  lady 
Matadore's  ;  Thursday,  at  Mrs.  Fiddlefaddle's  ; 
Friday,  at  Mrs.  Ruin's  ;  Saturday,  at  lady  Trifle's  ; 
Sunday,  at  lady  Barbara  Pawnjewel's. 

Mrs.  M.  What  is  the  wench  doing?  See  for  how 
long  I  am  engaged.  At  this  rate  you  will  not  have 
done  this  hour.  [till  Thursday  three  weeks. 

Late.  Ma'am,  your  ladyship  is  engaged  every  night 

Mrs.  M.  My  service  to  lady  Everplay ;  I  have 
parties  every  night  till  Thursday  three  weeks,  and 
then  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  she  will  get  two  more  at 
my  house  ;  and,  Tom,  take  the  roll  of  visits,  and  go 
with  my  chair  to  pay  them ;  but  remember  not  to 
call  at  Mrs.  Worthy's. 

SCENE  III.— Mrs.  Modern,  Lately. 

Mrs.  M.  I  intend  to  leave  off  her  acquaintance, 
for  I  never  see  any  people  of  fashion  at  her  house, 
which,  indeed,  I  do  not  wonder  at,  for  the  -wretch  is 
hardly  ever  to  be  met  with  without  her  husband. 
And  truly,  I  think,  she  is  not  fit  company  for  any 
other.  Did  you  ever  see  any  one  dress  like  her. 
Lately? 

Late.  Oh,  frightful !  I  have  wondered  how  your 
ladyship  could  endure  her  so  long. 

Mrs,  M.  Why  she  plays  at  quadrille  worse  than 
she  dresses,  and  one  would  endure  a  great  deal  in  a 
person  who  loses  her  money. 

Late.  Nay,  now  I  wonder  that  your  la' ship  has 
left  her  off  at  all. 

Mrs.  M,  Truly,  because  she  has  left  off  play ;  and 
now  she  rails  at  cards  for  the  same  reason  as  some 
women  do  at  gallantry  —  from  ill  success.  Poor 
creatures !  how  ignorant  they  are  that  all  their  rail- 
ing is  only  a  loud  proclamation  that  they  have  lost 
their  money  or  a  lover! 


Late.  They  may  rail  as  long  as  they  please,  ma'am 
— they  will  never  be  able  to  expel  those  two  plea- 
sures out  of  the  world. 

Mrs.  M.  Ah,  Lately!  I  hope  I  shall  be  expelled  out 
of  the  world  fii'st.  'Those  quadrille  rings  of  mine  are 
worth  more  money  than  fom-  of  the  best  brilliants. 
There  is  more  conjuration  in  these  dear  circles 
— [shoirs  a  ring] — these  spades,  hearts,  clubs,  and 
diamonds.  Hark,  I  hear  my  husband  coming;  go 
you  down  stairs.  [Exit  Lately.]  Husband  did  I 
say?  Sure  the  wretch  who  sells  his  wife  deserves 
another  name.  But  I  must  be  civil  to  him  while  I 
despise  him. 

SCENE  IV.— Modern,  Mrs.  Modern. 

Mrs.  M.  My  dear,  good  morrow. 

Mod.  I  hope  you  slept  Avell  last  night,  madam; 
that  is,  I  hope  you  had  good  success  at  cards. 

Mrs.  M.  Very  indifferent.  I  had  won  a  consider- 
able sum,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  cursed  Sans- 
prendre-vole  that  swept  the  whole  table.  That 
lady  Weldon  has  such  luck,  if  I  were  superstitious 
I  should  forswear  playing  with  her ;  for  I  never 
played  with  her  but  I  cheated,  nor  ever  played  with 
her  but  I  lost. 

Mod.  Then,  without  being  very  superstitious,  I 
think  you  may  suspect  that  she  cheats  too. 

il/rs.  M.  Did  I  not  know  the  other  company :  for 
the  very  worst  of  quadrille  is,  one  cannot  cheat  with- 
out a  partner.  "The  division  of  a  booty  gives  one 
more  pain  than  the  winning  it  can  pleasure.  I  am 
to  make  up  accounts  to-morrow  with  Mrs.  Sharp- 
ring,  but  where  to  get  the  money  I  know  not,  unless 
you  have  it,  child. 

Mod.  I  have  it!  I  wanted  to  borrow  some  of  you; 
unless  you  can  raise  me  five  hundred  pounds  by  to- 
morrow night,  I  shall  be  in  a  fair  Avay  to  go  to  jail 
the  next  morning. 

Mrs,  M.  If  the  whole  happiness  of  my  life  de- 
pended on  it,  I  could  not  get  the  tenth  part. 

Mod.  You  do  not  manage  lord  Richly  right.  Men 
will  give  anything  to  a  woman  they  are  fond  of. 

Mrs.  M.  But  not  to  a  woman  whom  they  were 
fond  of.  The  decay  of  lord  Richly's  passion  is  too 
apparent  for  you  not  to  have  observed  it.  He  visits 
me  seldom ;  and  I  am  afraid,  should  I  ask  a  favour 
of  him,  it  might  break  off  our  acquaintance. 

3Iod.  Then  I  see  no  reason  for  your  acquaintance 
— he  dances  no  longer  at  my  house  if  he  will  not 
pay  the  music.  But  hold,  I  have  a  thought  come 
into  my  head  may  oblige  him  to  it,  and  make  better 
music  for  us  than  you  imagine. 

Mrs.  M.  What  is  if? 

Mod.  Suppose  I  procured  witnesses  of  his  fami- 
liarity with  you,  I  should  recover  swingeing  damages. 

Mrs.  M.  But  then  my  reputation — 

Mod.  Pooh !  you  will  have  enough  to  gild  it ; 
never  fear  your  reputation  Avhile  you  are  rich,  for 
gold  in  this  world  covers  as  many  sins  as  charity  in 
the  next :  so  that,  get  a  great  deal  and  give  away  a 
little,  and  you  secure  your  happiness  in  both.  Be- 
sides, in  this  case,  all  the  scandal  falls  on  the  hus- 
band. 

Mrs.  M.  Oh  no !  I  shall  be  no  more  visited. 
Farewell,  dear  quadrille,  dear,  dear,  Sans-prendre- 
vole,  and  matadores. 

Mod.  You  will  be  forced  to  quit  these  pleasures 
otherwise ;  for  your  companions  in  'em  will  quit 
you  the  very  moment  they  apprehend  our  sinking 
fortune.  You  will  find  that  wealth  has  a  surer  in- 
terest to  introduce  roguery  into  company  tlian  virtue 
to  introduce  poverty. 

M7-S.  M.  You  will  never  persuade  me  :  my  repu- 
tation is  dearer  to  me  than  my  life. 

3n2 
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Mod.  Very  strange !  that  a  woman  who  made  so 
little  scruple  of  sacrificing  the  substance  of  her 
■virtue  should  make  so  much  of  parting  with  the 
shadow  of  it. 

Mrs.  M.  'Tis  the  shadow  only  that  is  valuable. 
Reputation  is  the  soul  of  virtue. 

Mod.  So  far,  indeed,  that  it  survives  long  after  the 
body  is  dead — thougli  to  me  virtue  has  appeared 
nothing  more  than  a  sound,  and  reputation  is  its 
echo.  Is  there  not  more  charm  in  the  chink  of  a 
thousand  guineas  than  in  ten  thousand  praises'? 
But  what  need  more  arguments'?  As  I  have  been 
contented  to  wear  horns  for  your  pleasure,  it  is  but 
reasonable  you  should  let  me  show  them  for  my 
profit. 

Mrs.  M.  If  my  pleasures,  Mr.  Modern,  had  been 
your  only  inducement,  you  would  have  acted  another 
part.  How  have  you  maintained  your  figure  in  the 
world  since  your  losses  in  the  South  Sea  and  others '? 
And  do  you  upbraid  me  with  the  crimes  whicli  you 
yourself  have  licensed — have  lived  by  % 

Mod.  Had  I  followed  my  own  inclinations  I  had 
retired ;  and,  instead  of  supporting  these  extrava- 
gances by  such  methods,  had  reduced  my  pleasures 
to  my  fortune.  'Twas  you,  madam,  who,  by  your 
unbridled  pride  and  vanity,  ran  me  into  debt ;  and 
then  I  gave  up  your  person  to  secure  my  own. 

Mrs.  M.  Ha!  have  I  secured  thy  worthless  person 
at  the  expense  of  mine?  No,  wretch,  'tis  at  the 
price  of  thy  shame  I  have  purchased  pleasiues. 
Why,  why  do  I  say  thy  shame'?  The  mean,  the 
groveling  animal,  whom  any  fear  could  force  to  ren- 
der up  the  honour  of  his  wife,  must  be  above  the 
fear  of  shame.  Did  I  not  come  unblemished  to 
thee  %  Was  not  my  life  unspotted  as  my  fame  till 
at  thy  base  intreaties  I  gave  up  my  innocence'? 
Oh!  that  I  had  sooner  seen  thee  starve  in  prison, 
which  yet  I  will,  ere  thou  shalt  reap  the  fruits  of 
my  misfortunes.  No,  I  will  publish  thy  dishonour 
to  the  world. 

Mod.  Nay,  but,  my  dear — ■ 

Mrs.  M.  Despicable  monster  ! 

Mod.   But,  child,  hearken  to  reason. 

Mrs.  M.  Never,  never. 

Mod.  I  own  myself  in  the  wrong.  I  ask  ten 
thousand  pardons.    I  will  submit  to  any  punishment. 

Mrs.  M.   To  upbraid  me  with — 

Mod.  My  dear,  I  am  in  the  wrong,  I  say  ;  I  never 
will  be  guilty  of  the  like  again.  [to  myself. 

Mrs.  M.  Leave  me  awhile,  perhaps  I  may  come 

Mod.  My  dear,  I  am  obedient.  Sure,  the  grand 
seignior  has  no  slave  equal  to  a  contented  cuckold. 

SCENE  V. — Mrs.  Modern,  alone. 
Mrs.  M.  What  shall  I  dol  Money  must  be 
raised — but  howl  Is  there  on  earth  a  person  that 
would  lend  me  twenty  guineas '?  I  have  lost  Gay- 
wit's  heart  too  long  to  expect  anything  there  ;  nor 
Avould  my  love  ever  suffer  me  to  ask  him.  Ha ! 
Bellamant  perhaps  may  do  it ;  he  is  generous,  and  I 
believe  he  loves  me.  I  will  try  him,  however. 
What  wretched  shifts  are  they  obliged  to  make  use 
of  who  would  support  the  appearance  of  a  fortune 
which  they  have  not. 

SCENE  YI.— 77(6  street  before  L.  Richly's  door. 

Merit.  That  is  the  door  I  must  attack  ;  and  I  have 
attacked  a  city  with  less  reluctance.  There  is  more 
hardship  in  one  hour's  base  solicitation  at  a  levee 
than  in  a  whole  campaign. 

SCENE  YII. — Captain  Merit,  Porter. 
Merit.  Does  my    lord  Richly   see   company   this 
morning '? 

Port.  Sir,  I  cannot  tell  yet  whether  he  does  or  no. 


Merit.  Nay,  I  have  seen  several  gentlemen  go  in. 

Port.  I  know  not  whom  you  may  see  go  in.  I 
suppose  they  have  business  with  his  lordship.  I 
hope  you  will  give  my  lord  leave  to  be  at  home  to 
whom  he  pleases. 

Merit.  If  business  be  a  passport  to  his  lordship,  I 
have  business  with  him  of  consequence. 

Port.   Sir,  I  shall  tell  him  of  it. 

Merit.  Sir,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  tell  him 
now.  [knew  you. 

Port.  I  cannot  carry  any  message  now,  unless  I 

Merit.  Why,  don't  you  know  me — that  my  name 
is  Merit  % 

Port.  Sir,  here  are  so  many  gentlemen  come 
every  day,  that,  unless  I  have  often  new  tokens  to 
remember  'em,  by  it  is  impossible.  Stand  by  there ; 
room  for  my  Lord  Lazy. — [L.  Lazy  crosses  in  a  chair. 

SCENE  Till. — Captain  Merit,  Captain  Brave- 
more,  from  the  house. 

Brave.  Merit,  good-morrow ;  what  important  af- 
fair can  have  sent  you  hither,  whom  I  know  to  shun 
the  houses  of  the  great  as  much  as  virtue  doesi 

Merit.  Or  as  much  as  they  do  poverty ;  for  I 
have  not  been  able  to  advance  farther  than  you  see 
me.  'Sdeath,  I  have  mounted  a  breach  against  an 
armed  file  of  the  enemy,  and  yet  a  single  porter  has 
denied  me  entrance  at  that  door.  You,  I  see,  have 
speeded  better. 

Brave.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  thou  errant  man  of  war. — 
Hark'ye,  friend,  there  is  but  cue  key  to  aU  the 
great  men's  houses  in  town. 

Merit.  Is  it  not  enough  to  cringe  to  power,  but 
we  must  do  the  same  to  the  servants  of  power'? 

Brave.  Sir,  the  servants  of  a  great  man  are  all 
great  men.  AYould  you  get  within  their  doors  you 
must  bow  to  the  porter  and  fee  him  too.  Then,  to 
go  farther,  you  must  pay  your  devoirs  to  his  gentle- 
man ;  and,  after  you  have  bowed  for  about  half  an 
hour  to  his  whole  family,  at  last  you  may  get  a  bow 
from  himself. 

Merit.  Damnation!  I'd  sooner  be  a  galley- 
slave.  Shall  I,  who  have  spent  my  youth  and  health 
in  my  country's  service,  be  forced,  by  such  mean 
vassalage,  to  defend  my  old  age  from  cold  and 
hunger,  while  every  painted  butterfly  Avantons  in 
the  sunshine*?  [Col.  Courtly  c7-osses.'\  'Sdeath, 
there  's  a  fellow  now  :  that  fellow's  father  was  a 
pimp  ;  his  mother,  she  turned  bawd  ;  and  his  sister 
turned  whore  :  you  see  the  consequence.  How 
happy  is  that  country  where  pimping  and  whoring 
are  esteemed  public  services,  and  where  grandeur 
and  the  gallows  lie  on  the  same  road ! 

Brave.  But,  leaving  off  railing,  what  is  your  bu- 
siness with  his  lordship '? 

Merit.  There  is  a  company  vacant  in  Colonel 
Favourite's  regiment,  which,  by  his  lordship's  in- 
terest, I  hope  to  gain.  [his  lordship's  interest  1 

Brave.    But  pray,  by  what  do  you  hope  to  gain 

Merit.  You  know,  Bravemore,  I  am  little  in- 
clined to  boasting ;  but  I  think  my  services  may 
speak  something  for  me. 

Brave.  Faith,  I  'm  afraid  you  will  find  them 
dumb  ;  or,  if  they  do  speak,  it  will  be  a  language 
not  understood  by  the  great.  Suppose  you  apply  to 
his  nephew,  Mr.  Gaj-wit ;  his  interest  with  my  lord 
may  be  of  service  to  you. 

Merit.  I  have  often  seen  him  at  Mr.  Bellamant's, 
and  believe  he  would  do  anything  to  serve  me. 

Brave.  But  the  levee  is  begun  by  this.  If  you 
please,  I  '11  introduce  you  to  't. 

Merit.  What  an  abundance  of  poor  wretches  go  to 
the  feeding  the  vanity  of  that  leviathan  one  great 
rogue  1 
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SCENE  IX. — Lord  Richly  at  his  house. 

Rich.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  agreeable  !  Courtly,  thou  art 
the  greatest  droll  upon  earth  ;  you  '11  dine  with  me  1 
lord  Lazy,  will  you  make  me  happy  too  % 

Lazy.   I  '11  make  myself  so,  my  lord. 

Rich.  Mr.  AVoodall,  your  senant ;  how  long  have 
you  been  in  town "? 

Wood.  I  cannot  be  particular ;  I  carry  no  al- 
manack about  me,  my  lord  ;  a  week  or  a  fortnight, 
perhaps  ;  too  much  time  to  lose  at  this  season,  when 
a  man  should  be  driving  the  foxes  out  of  his  country. 

Court.  I  hope  you  have  brought  your  family  to 
town  :  a  parliament-man  should  always  bring  his 
wife  with  him,  that,  if  he  does  not  serve  the  public, 
she  may. 

Rich.  Now,  I  think  familiarity  with  the  wife  of  a 
senator  should  be  made  a  breach  of  privilege. 

Court.  Your  lordship  is  in  the  right ;  the  person 
of  his  wife  should  be  made  as  sacred  as  his  own. 

Wood.  Ay,  the  women  would  thank  us  damnably 
for  such  a  vote ;  and  the  colonel  here  is  a  very  likely 
man  to  move  it. 

Court.  Not  I  ;  for  the  women  then  would  be  as 
backward  to  be  our  wives  as  the  tradesmen  are  now 
to  be  our  creditors. 

Wood.  To  the  fine  gentlemen  of  us,  who  lay  out 
their  small  fortunes  in  extravagance,  and  their  slen- 
der stock  of  love  on  their  wenches.  I  remember 
the  time,  when  I  Avas  a  young  fellow,  that  men  used 
to  dress  like  men  ;  but  now  I  meet  with  nothing  but 
a  parcel  of  toupet  coxcombs,  who  plaster  up  their 
brains  upon  their  periwigs. 

Rich.  I  protest  thou  art  an  errant  wit,  Woodall. 

Court.  Oh,  he  's  one  of  the  greatest  wits  of  his 
county. 

Wood.  I  have  one  of  the  greatest  estates  of  my 
county ;  and,  by  what  I  can  see,  that  entitles  a  man 
to  wit  here  as  well  as  there. 

Merit.  Methinks  this  rough  spark  is  very  free 
with  his  lordship.  [To  Brave  more. 

Brave.  You  must  know  this  is  a  sort  of  polite 
bear-baiting.  There  is  hardly  a  great  man  in  town 
but  what  is  fond  of  these  sort  of  fellows,  whom  they 
take  a  delight  in  baiting  with  one  or  more  buffoons. 
But  now  for  your  business. 

Rich.  I  shall  see  him  this  morning  ;  you  may  de- 
pend on  my  speaking  about  it.  [  To  a  gentleman.^ 
Captain  Bravemore,  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 

Brave.  My  lord,  here  is  a  gentleman  of  distiia- 
guished  services  ;  if  your  lordship  would  recommend 
him  to  Colonel  Favourite. 

Rich.  Sir,  I  shall  certainly  do  it. 

Merit.  There  being  a  company  vacant,  my  lord  ; 
my  name  is  Merit. 

Rich.  Mr.  Merit,  I  shall  be  extremely  glad  to 
serve  you  ;  sir  John,  your  most  obedient  humble 
servant ;  Lazy,  what  were  you  saying  about  Mr. 
Bellamant  ? 

Lazy.  We  were  talking,  my  lord,  of  his  affair, 
iWhich  was  heard  in  our  house  yesterday. 

Rich.  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  there.  It  went  against 
;him,  I  think.  [deeply. 

Lazy.  Yes,  my  lord,  and  I  am  afraid  it  affects  him 

Court.  Undone,  sir,  quite  undone.  [woman  1 

Rich.  Upon   my  soul,   Mrs.   Bellamant 's    a   fine 

Wood.  Then  I  suppose,  if  her  husband  's  undone, 
you  '11  have  her  among  you. 

Rich.  Woodall,  thou  'rt  a  liquorish  dog.  Thou 
would'st  have  the  first  snap. 

Wood.  Not  I ;  none  of  your  towii  ladies  for  me  ; 
I  always  take  leave  of  women  from  tlie  time  I  come 
out  of  the  country  till  I  go  back  again.  [again. 

Lazy.    Women !    Pox  on  him  !    he   means  foxes 

Court.  He  knows  no  difference. 


your 


Wood.  Nor  you  either.  But  hark'ee  ;  I  fancy  it  is 
safer  riding  after  the  one  than  the  other. 

Court.  Thy  ideas  are  as  gross  as  thy  person. 

Rich.  Hang  him,  sly  rogue  !  you  never  knew  a 
fox-hunter  that  did  not  love  a  wench. 

Wood.  No,  nor  a  wench  of  any  sense  that  did  not 
love  a  fox-hunter. 

Rich.  Modern,  your  servant. 

Mod.    I   would    presume    only    to    remind 
lordship — 

Rich.  Depend  upon  it  I  will  remember  you  ;  I 
hope  your  lady  is  well. 

Mod.  Entirely  at  your  service,  my  lord. 

Rich.  I  have  a  particular  affair  to  communicate 
to  her ;  a  secret  that  I  cannot  send  by  you ;  you 
know  all  secrets  are  not  proper  to  trust  a  husband 
with. 

Mod.  You  do  her  too  much  honour,  my  lord  :  I 
believe  you  will  find  her  at  home  any  time  to- 
day. 

Rich.  Faith,  JSIodern,  I  know  not  wJiether  thou 
art  happier  in  thy  temper  or  in  thy  wife. 

Mod.  Um,  my  lord!  as  for  my  wife,  I  believe  she  is 
as  good  as  most  wives  ;  I  believe  she  is  a  virtuous 
woman  ;  that,  I  think,  I  may  affirm  of  her. 

Rich.  That  thou  may'st,  I  dare  swear  ;  and  that 
I  as  firmly  believe  as  thou  dost  thyself;  and,  let  me 
tell  you,  a  virtuous  woman  is  no  common  jewel  in 
this  age.  But  prithee,  hast  thou  heard  anything  of 
Mr.  Bellamant's  affairs  % 

Mod.  No  more  than  that  he  has  lost  his  cause, 
which  he  seemed  to  expect  the  other  night  when  he 
was  at  my  house. 

Rich.  Then  you  are  intimate  % 

Mod.  He  visits  my  wife  pretty  often,  my  lord. 

Rich.  Modern,  you  know  I  am  your  friend,  and, 
now  we  are  alone,  let  me  advise  you.     Take  care  of 

Bellamant,  take  a  particular  care  of  Bellamant he 

is  prudent  enough  in  his  amours  to  pass  upon  the 

world  for  a   constant  husband,  but  I  know  him I 

know  him — he  is  a  dangerous  man. 

Mod.  My  lord,  you  surprise  me  so  that — 

Rich.  I  know  you  will  excuse  this  freedom  my 
friendship  takes :  but  beware  of  Bellamant  as  you 
love  your  honour. 

Serv.  My  lord,  the  coach  is  at  the  door. 

Rich.  My  dear  Modern,  I  see  the  great  surprise 
you  are  in,  but  you  '11  excuse  my  freedom. 

Mod.  I  am  eternally  obliged  to  your  lordship — 

Rich.  Your  humble  servant. 

Mod.  I  hope  your  lordship  will  pardon  my  free- 
dom, if  after  all  these  obligations  I  beg  leave  once 
more  to  remind  you. 

Rich.  Depend  upon  it  I'll  take  care  of  you. 
What  a  world  of  poor  chimerical  devils  does  a  levee 
draw  together  !  All  gaping  for  favours  without  the 
least  capacity  of  making  a  return  for  them. 

But  great  men  justly  act  by  wiser  rules ; 
A  levee  is  the  paradise  of  fools. 
ACT  II.— SCENE  I.— Mrs.  Bellamakt's  house. 
— Mrs.  Bellamant,  Emilia. 

Mrs.  B.  Bid  John  put  up  the  coach.  [To  a  servant. 
What  think  you  now,  Emilia  '\  Has  not  this  morn- 
ing's ramble  given  you  a  surfeit  of  the  iovm '?  After 
all  the  nonsense  and  ill-nature  we  have  heard  to- 
day, would  it  grieve  one  to  part  with  the  place  one 
is  sure  to  hear  'em  over  again  in  1 

Emil.  I  am  far  from  thinking  any  of  its  pleasures 
worth  too  eager  a  wish,  and  the  woman  who  has 
with  her  in  the  country  the  man  she  loves  must  be 
a  very  ridiculous  creature  to  pine  after  the  town. 

Mrs.  B.  And  yet,  my  dear,  I  believe  you  know 
there  are  such  ridiculous  creatures. 

Emil.  I   rather  imagine  they  retire  with  the  man 
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they  should  love,  than  him  they  do  ;  for  a  heart 
that  is  passionately  fond  of  the  pleasures  here  has 
rarely  room  for  any  other  fondness.  The  town  itself 
is  the  passion  of  the  greater  part  of  our  sex,  hut  such 
I  can  never  allow  a  just  notion  of  love  to.  A  woman 
that  sincerely  loves  can  know  no  happiness  without, 
nor  misery  with,  her  beloved  object. 

Mrs.  B.  You  talk  feelingly,  I  protest ;  I  wish  you 
don't  leave  your  heart  behind  you.  Come,  confess  ; 
I  hope  I  have  deserved  rather  to  be  esteemed  your 
confidant  than  your  mother-in-law. 

Emil.  Would  it  be  a  crime  if  it  were  so?  But,  if 
love  be  a  crime,  I  am  sure  you  cannot  upbraid  me 
with  it. 

Mrs.  B.  Though,  if  it  be  a  crime,  I  am  sure  you 
are  guilty.       Well,  I  approve  your  choice,  child. 

Emil.  My  choice !  excellent !  I  carry  his  picture 
in  my  eyes,  I  suppose. 

Mrs.  B.  As  sure  as  in  your  heart,  my  dear. 

E?>iil.  Nay,  but,  dear  madam,  tell  me  whom  you 
guess. 

Mrs  B.  Hush,  here's  Mr.  Bellamant. 

Enter  Bellamant. 

Bella.  So  soon  returned,  my  dear?  Sure  you 
found  nobody  at  home  ! 

Mrs.  B.  Oh,  my  dear !  I  have  been  in  such  an 
assembly  of  company,  and  so  pulled  to  pieces  with 
impertinence  and  ill-nature.  Welcome,  W'elcome, 
the  country  !  for  sure  the  world  is  so  very  bad, 
those  places  are  best  where  one  has  the  least  of  it. 
Bella.  What's  the  matter  1 

Mrs.  B.  In  short,  I  have  been  downright  affronted. 
Bella.  Who  durst  atiront  you"? 
Mrs.  B.  A  set  of  women  that  do  everything  but 
what  they  should  do.  In  the  fij'st  place,  I  was  com- 
plimented with  prude,  for  not  being  at  the  last 
masquerade ;  with  dulness,  for  not  entering  into 
the  taste  of  the  town  in  some  of  its  diversions. 
Then  had  my  wdiole  dress  run  over  and  disliked ; 
and  to  finish  all,  Mrs.  Termagant  told  me  I  looked 
frightful. 

Bella.  Not  all  the  paint  in  Italy  can  give  her  half 
your  beauty. 

3Irs.  B.  You  are  certainly  the  most  complaisant 
man  in  the  world,  and  I  the  only  wife  who  can  re- 
tire home  to  be  put  in  a  good  humour.  Most  hus- 
bands are  like  a  plain-dealing  looking-glass,  which 
sullies  all  the  compliments  we  have  received  abroad 
hy  assuring  us  we  do  not  deserve  'em. 

[Duruiff  this  speeeJi,  a  servant  delivers  a 
letter  to  Bellamant,  Schick  he  reads. 
Emil.  I  believe  though,  madam,  that  generally 
happens  when  they  are  not  deserved  ;  for  a  woman 
of  true  beauty  can  never  feel  any  dissatisfaction 
from  the  justice  of  her  glass,  nor  she  who  has  your 
worth,  from  the  sincerity  of  her  husband. 

Mrs,  B.  Your  father  seems  discomposed.  I  wish 
there  be  no  ill  news  in  his  letter. 

Bella.  My  dear,  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of  you. 
Mrs.  B.  Say  to  command  me. 
Bella.  I  gave  you  a  bank-note  of  a  hundred  yes- 
terday— you  must  let  me  have  it  again. 

Mrs.  B.  I  am  the  luckiest  creature  in  the  world, 
that  I  did  not  pay  away  some  of  it  this  morning. 
Emilia,  child,  come  with  me.  \^Exit  with  Emilia. 
Bella.  Excellent !  unhappy  woman  !  How  little 
doth  she  guess  she  fetches  this  money  for  a  rival ! 
That  is  all  the  little  merit  I  can  boast  towards  her. 
To  have  contended,  by  the  utmost  civility  and  com- 
pliance with  all  her  desires,  and  the  utmost  caution 
in  the  management  of  my  amour,  to  disguise  from 
her  a  secret  that  must  have  made  her  miserable. 
Let  me  read  once  more. 


"  Sir,  If  you  have,  or  ever  had,  any  value  for  me,  send  me 
a  hundred  pounds  this  morning,  or,  to  make  'em  more  wel- 
come than  tlie  last  of  necessities  can,  bring  tliem  yourself  to — 
yours,  more  than  her  own,  "  Hillakia  Mobern." 

Why,  what  a  farce  is  human  life  !  How  ridiculous 
is  the  pursuit  of  our  desires,  when  the  enjoyment 
of  tliem  is  sure  to  beget  new  ones  ! 

SCENE  II. — Bellamant,  Caftain  Bellamant. 

Capt.  B.   Good  morrow,  sir. 

Bella.  1  suppose,  sir,  by  the  gaiety  of  your  dress 
and  your  countenance,  I  may  wish  you  joy  of  some- 
thing besides  your  father's  misfortunes. 

Capt.  B.  Would  you  have  me  go  into  mourning 
for  your  losses,  sir  1 

Bella.  You  may  mourn,  sir  :  I  am  now  unable  to 
support  your  extravagance  any  longer.  My  advice, 
nay,  my  commands,  have  had  no  effect  upon  you, 
but  necessity  must ;  and  your  extravagance  must 
fall  of  course,  when  it  has  nothing  to  support  it. 

Cajjt.  B.  I  am  surprised  you  should  call  the  ex- 
penses of  a  gentleman  extravagance. 

Bella,  I  am  sorry  you  think  the  expenses  of  a 
fool  or  fop  the  expenses  of  a  gentleman ;  and  that 
race-horses,  cards,  dice,  whores,  and  embroidery,  are 
necessary  ingredients  in  that  amiable  composition. 

Capt.  B.  Faith,  and  they  are  so  with  most  gen- 
tlemen of  my  acquaintance  ;  and,  give  me  leave  to 
tell  you,  sir,  these  are  the  qualifications  which  re- 
commend a  man  to  the  best  sort  of  people.  Sup- 
pose I  had  staid  at  the  university,  and  followed 
Greek  and  Latin,  as  you  advised  me — what  acquaint- 
ance had  1  found  at  court  1  what  bows  had  I  received 
at  an  assembly  or  the  opera  1 

Bella.  And  will  you  please  to  tell  me,  sir,  what 
advantage  you  have  received  from  these  "2  Are  you 
the  wiser  or  the  richer  1  What  are  you '?  Why,  in 
your  opinion,  better  dressed.  Where  else  had  been 
that  smart  toupet,  that  elegant  sword-knot,  that  coat 
covered  with  lace,  and  then  with  powder"?  That 
ever  Heaven  shouldmake  me  father  to  such  a  dressed- 
up  daw !  A  creature  who  draws  all  his  vanity  from 
the  gifts  of  tailors  and  periwig-makers! 

Capt.  B.  W^ould  you  not  have  your  son  dressed, 
sir  ? 

Bella.  Yes;  and,  if  he  can  afford  it,  let  him  be 
sometimes  fine  ;  but  let  him  dress  like  a  man — not 
affect  the  Avoman  in  his  habit  or  his  gesture. 

Capt.  B.  If  a  man  will  keep  good  company,  he 
must  comply  with  the  fashion. 

Bella.  I  would  no  more  comply  with  a  ridiculous 
fashion  than  with  a  vicious  one  ;  nor  with  that  which 
makes  a  man  look  like  a  monkey  than  that  which 
makes  him  act  like  any  other  beast. 

Capt.  B.  Lord,  sir!  you  are  grown  strangely 
unpolite. 

Bella.  I  shall  not  give  myself  any  further  trouble 
with  you  :  but,  since  all  my  endeavours  have  proved 
ineffectual,  leave  you  to  the  bent  of  your  own  incli- 
nations. But  I  must  desire  you  to  send  me  no 
more  bills  :  I  assure  you  I  shall  not  answer  them — 
you  must  live  on  your  commission.  This  last  mis- 
fortune has  made  it  impossible  that  I  should  add  one 
farthing  to  your  income. 

Capt,  B.  I  have  an  affair  in  my  view  which  may 
add  to  it.  Sir,  I  wish  you  good-morrow.  When  a 
father  and  son  must  not  talk  of  money-matters,  I 
cannot  see  what  they  have  to  do  together. 

SCENE  III. — Bellamant,  Mrs.  Bellamant, 
Ejiilia. 

Mi-s.  B.  Here  is  the  bill,  my  dear. 
Bella.  You  shall  be  repaid  in  a  day  or  two. 
Mrs.   B.   I  saw  your  son  part  hastily  from  you  as 
I  came  in  ;  I  hope  you  have  not  been  angry  with  hua. 
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Bella.  Why  will  you  ever  intermeddle  between  us  % 
Mrs.  B.  I  hope  you  will  pardon  an  intercession, 

my  dear,  for  a  son-in-law,  which  I  should  not  be 

guilty  of  for  a  son  of  my  o^vn. 

SCENE  IV. — Gaywit,  Bellamant,  Mrs.  Bella- 
MANT,  Emilia. 

Gay.  Bellamant,  good-morrow — ladies,  your  hum- 
ble seiTant. 

Bella.  Servant,  Mr.  Gaywit.  I  thought  your  time 
had  been  so  employed  that  you  had  forgot  your 
friends. 

Gay.  I  ought  to  excuse  so  long  an  absence,  but, 
as  Bellamant  knows  that  it  must  give  myself  the 
greatest  pain,  he  will  impute  it  to  business. 

Bella.  Did  I  not  also  know  that  two  days  of  thy 
life  were  never  given  to  business  yet. 

Gay,  Not  what  the  grave  world  call  so,  I  confess; 
but  of  what  the  gay  world  allow  that  name  to,  no 
hands  were  ever  fuller. 

Bella.  You  have  been  making  love  to  some  new 
mistress,  I  suppose. 

Gay.  Fie,  it  is  only  husbands  make  a  business  of 
love — to  us  'tis  but  an  amusement. 

Mrs.  B.  Very  fine !  and  to  my  face  too  ! 

Gay,  Mr.  Bellamant,  madam,  is  so  known  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  mode  of  husbands,  that  what 
is  thrown  on  them  cannot  affect  one  of  so  celebrated 
a  constancy. 

Mrs.  B.  That's  a  virtue  he  may  be  celebrated  for, 
without  much  envy. 

Gay.  He  will  be  envied  by  all  men  for  the  cause 
of  that  constancy.  Were  such  wives  as  Mrs.  Bella- 
mant less  scarce,  such  husbands  as  my  friend  would 
be  more  common. 

Emil.  You  are  always  throwing  the  fault  on  us. 

Mrs.  B.  It  is  commonly  in  us,  either  in  our  choice 
of  our  husband  or  our  behaviour  to  them.  No  woman 
who  married  a  man  of  perfect  sense  was  ever  unhappy 
but  from  her  own  folly.  [K)iock  here. 

Gay.  [looking  out  of  the  tvindoic]  Ha!  a  very 
worthy  uncle  of  mine,  my  lord  Richly. 

Bella.  You'll  excuse  me  if  I  am  not  at  home. 

Gay.  Fie !  to  deny  yourself  to  him  would  be  un- 
precedented. 

Bella.  I  assure  you  no — for  I  have  often  done  it. 

Gay.  Then  I  believe  you  are  the  only  man  in 
town  that  has.  But  it  is  too  late ;  I  hear  him  on 
the  stairs. 

Mrs.  B,  Come,  Emilia,  we'll  leave  the  gentlemen 
to  their  entertainment ;  I  have  been  surfeited  with 
it  already. 

SCENE  V. — Lord  Richly,  Gaywit,  Bellamant. 

Rich.  Dear  Bellamant,  I  am  your  most  obedient 
servant.  I  am  come  to  ask  you  ten  thousand  par- 
dons that  my  affairs  prevented  my  attendance  the 
day  your  cause  came  on.  It  might  have  been  in  my 
power  to  have  served  you  beyond  my  single  vote. 

Bella.  I  am  obliged  to  your  lordship  ;  but,  as  I 
have  great  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  justice  of 
your  honourable  house,  I  am  contented. 

Rich.  I  hope  the  loss  was  not  considerable. 

Bella.  I  thought  your  lordship  had  heard. 

Rich.  I  think  I  was  told  twenty  thousand  pound  ; 
but  that's  a  trifle.  A  small  retrenchment  in  one's 
expenses — two  or  three  dozen  suits  the  less,  and 
two  or  three  dozen  fewer  women  in  the  year,  will 
soon  reimburse  you. 

Bella.  My  loss  is  not  equal  to  what  your  lordship 
intimates ;  nor  can  I  complain  of  a  fortune  still 
large  enough  to  retire  into  the  country  Avith. 

Rich.  Nay,  dear  Bellamant,  we  must  not  lose  you 
so.     Have  you  no  friend  that  could  favour  you  with 


some  comfortable  snug  employment  of  a  thousand  or 
fifteen  hundred  per  annum  1 

Gay.  Your  lordship  is  the  properest  person  in  the 
world. 

Rich.  Who,  II  I  am  sure  no  mortal  would  do 
half  so  much  to  serve  dear  Jack  Bellamant  as  myself 
— but  I  have  no  interest  in  the  le^st. 

Bella.  I  am  obliged  to  the  good  offices  of  my 
friend,  but  I  assure  your  lordship  I  have  no  inten- 
tion that  way.  Beside,  I  have  lived  long  enough  in 
the  world  to  see  that  necessity  is  a  bad  recommend- 
ation to  favours  of  that  kind,  which  as  seldom  fall 
to  those  who  really  want  them  as  to  those  who  really 
deserve  them. 

Rich.  I  can't  help  saying  those  things  are  not 
easily  obtained — I  heartily  wish  I  could  serve  you 
in  anything.  It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness 
that  my  power  is  not  equal  to  my  desire.  Damn  it ! 
I  must  turn  this  discourse,  or  he'll  never  have  done 
with  it.  Oh,  Bellamant,  have  you  heard  of  the  new 
opera  of  Mr.  Crambo  "? 

Gay.  What's  the  name  of  it*? 

Rich.  It  will  be  called  the  <'  Humours  of  Bed- 
lam," I  have  read  it,  and  it  is  a  most  surprising 
fine  performance.  It  has  not  one  syllable  of  sense 
in  it  from  the  first  page  to  tlie  last. 

Gay.  It  must  certainly  take. 

Rich.  Sir,  it  shall  take  if  I  have  interest  enough 
to  support  it.  I  hate  your  dull  writers  of  the  late 
reigns.  The  design  of  a  play  is  to  make  you  laugh  ; 
and  who  can  laugh  at  sense '? 

Gay.  I  think,  my  lord,  we  have  improved  on  the 
Italians.  They  wanted  only  sense — we  have  neither 
sense  nor  music. 

Rich.   I  hate  all  music  but  a  jig. 

Gay.  I  don't  think  it  would  be  an  ill  pi-oject,  my 
lord,  to  turn  the  best  of  our  tragedies  and  comedies 
into  operas. 

Rich.  And,  instead  of  a  company  of  players,  I 
would  have  a  company  of  tumblers  and  ballad- 
singers. 

Bella.  Why,  faith,  I  believe  it  will  come  to  that 
soon,  unless  some  sturdy  critic  should  oppose  it. 

Rich.  No  critic  shall  oppose  it.  It  would  be  very 
fine,  truly,  if  men  of  quality  were  confined  in  their 
taste  ;  we  should  be  rarely  diverted  if  a  set  of 
pedants  were  to  license  all  our  diversions  ;  the  stage 
then  would  be  as  dull  as  a  country  pulpit. 

Gay.  And  the  boxes  in  Drury-lane  as  empty  as 
the  galleries  in  St.  James's. 

Bella.  Like  enough ;  for  religion  and  common 
sense  are  in  a  fair  way  to  be  banished  out  of  the 
world  together. 

Rich.  Let  them  go,  egad. 

Bella.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  only  age  that  has 
scorned  a  pretence  to  religion.  [hypocrisy. 

Rich.  Then  it  is  the  only  age  that  hath  scorned 

Bella.  Rather,  that  hypocrisy  is  the  only  hypo- 
crisy it  wants.  You  shall  have  a  known  rascal  set 
up  for  honour — a  fool  for  wit — and  your  professed 
dear  bosom-fawning  friend,  who,  though  he  wallow 
in  wealth,  would  refuse  you  ten  guineas  to  preserve 
you  from  ruin,  shall  lose  a  hundred  times  that  sum 
at  cards  to  ruin  your  wife. 

Rich.  There,  dear  Jack  Bellamant  is  the  hap- 
piest man  in  the  world  by  possessing  a  wife  whom  a 
thousand  times  that  sum  would  have  no  effect  on. 

Bella.  I  look  upon  myself  equally  happy,  my  lord, 
in  having  no  such  friend  as  would  tempt  her. 

Rich.  That  thou  hast  not  I  dare  swear;  but  I 
thank  you  for  putting  me  in  mind  of  it.  I  must  en- 
gage her  in  my  axithor's  cause,  for  I  know  her  judg- 
ment has  a  great  sway. 

Bella.  As  our  stay  will  bo  so  short  in  town,  she 
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can  do  you  no  service  ;  besides,  I  have  heard  her 
detest  partiality  in  tliose  affairs — you  would  never 
persuade  her  to  give  a  -^  ote  contrary  to  her  opinion. 

Rich.  Detest  partiality  !  ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  have  lieard 
a  lady  declare  for  doing  justice  to  a  play,  and  con- 
demn it  the  very  next  minute,  though  I  knew  she 
had  neither  seen  nor  read  it.  Those  things  are  en- 
tirely guided  by  favour. 

Gaij.  Nay,  I  see  no  reason  to  fix  the  scandal  on 
the  ladies:  pgrty  and  prejudice  have  the  same  domi- 
nion over  us.  Ask  a  man's  character  of  one  of  his 
party,  and  you  shall  hear  he  is  one  of  the  worthiest, 
houestest  fellows  in  Christendom;  ask  it  of  one  of 
the  opposite  party,  and  you  shall  find  him  as  worth- 
less good-for-nothing  a  dog  as  ever  was  hanged. 

Bella.  So  that  a  man  must  labour  very  hard  to 
get  a  general  good  reputation  or  a  general  bad  one. 

Rich.  Well,  since  j'ou  allow  so  much,  you  will 
give  me  leave  to  tempt  Mrs.  Bellamant. 

Bella.   With  all  my  heart,  my  lord. 

Gay.  Thou  art  a  well-bred  husband,  indeed,  to 
give  another  leave  to  tempt  your  wife. 

Bella.  I  should  have  been  a  very  ill-bred  one  to 
have  denied  it.     Who's  there  ? 

Enter  Servant. 

Rich.  If  I  had  said  more  he  had  granted  it  rather 
than  have  lost  my  favour.  Poverty  makes  as  many 
cuckolds  as  it  does  thieves.  \^Aside. 

Bella.  Wait  on  ray  lord  Richly  to  your  mistress's 
apartment — I  am  yoLU'  most  obedient  servant. 

SCENE  VI.— Gaywit,  Bellamant. 

Gay.  I  find  you  fire  resolved  to  make  your  wife 
share  your  misfortunes.  It  would  have  been  civil  to 
have  given  her  the  choice  of  not  being  at  home. 

Bella.  I  wanted  to  be  alone  with  you — besides, 
women  have  a  liberty  of  sending  away  an  imper- 
tinent visitant,  which  we  have  not. 

Gay.  Ay,  and  a  way  of  entertaining  visitants  too 
which  we  have  not ;  and  he  is  a  visitant  not  easily 
sent  away  I  assure  you.  I  have  known  him  receive 
very  vigorous  rebuffs  without  retreating. 

Bella.  You  talk  as  if  you  suspected  his  making 
love  to  my  wife. 

Gay.  He  does  so  to  every  woman  he  sees  ;  neitlier 
the  strictest  friendship  professed  to  her  husband,  nor 
the  best  rei^utation  on  her  own  side,  can  preserve 
Any  woman  he  likes  from  his  attacks  :  for  he  is  ar- 
rived at  a  happy  way  of  regarding  all  the  rest  of 
mankind  as  his  tenants,  and  thinks,  because  he  pos- 
sesses more  than  tliey,  he  is  entitled  to  whatever 
they  possess. 

Bella.  Insolent  vanity!  I  wonder  the  spirit  of 
mankind  has  not  long  since  crushed  the  tyranny  of 
such  lordly  wolves  ;  yet,  believe  me,  Gaywit,  there 
generally  goes  a  great  deal  of  affectation  to  compose 
this  voluptuous  man.  He  oftencr  injures  women  in 
thlir  fame  than  in  their  persons.  This  affectation 
of  variety  discovers  a  sickly  ajjpetite ;  and  many 
mistresses,'  like  many  dishes,  are  often  sent  away 
untasted.  [a  lady's  fame. 

Gay.  A  very  innocent  affectation,  truly,  to  destroy 

Bella.  Why,  ay,  for  we  are  come  to  an  age  wherein 
a  woman  may  live  very  comfortably  without  it :  as 
long  as  the  husband  is  content  with  his  infamy,  the 
wife  (jscapes  hers. 

Gay.  And  I  am  mistaken  if  many  husbands  in 
this  town  do  not  live  very  comfortably  by  being  con- 
tent with  their  infamy  ;  nay,  by  being  promoters  of 
it.  It  is  a  modern  trade,  unknown  to  our  ancestors, 
— a  modern  bubble,  which  seems  to  be  in  a  rising 
condition  at  present. 

Bella.  It  is  a  stock -jobbing  age,  everything  has  its 
price  ;  marriage  is  traffic  throughout ;  as  most  of  us 


bargain  to  be  husbands,  so  some  of  us  bargain  to  be 
cuckolds  ;  and  he  would  be  as  much  laughed  at  who 
preferred  his  love  to  his  interest  at  this  end  of  the 
town,  as  he  who  preferred  his  honesty  to  his  interest 
at  the  other. 

Gcty.  You,  Bellamant,  have  had  boldness  enough, 
in  contradiction  to  this  general  opinion,  to  choose  a 
woman  for  her  sense  and  virtues.  I  wish  it  were 
in  my  power  to  follow  your  example — but — 

Bella.   But  the  opinion  of  the  world,  dear  boy. 

Gay.  No,  my  good  forefathers  have  chosen  a  wife 
for  me.  I  am  obliged  by  the  settlement  of  lord 
Richly's  estate  to  marry  lady  Charlotte. 

Bella.   How  !  [bered,  I  assm-e  you. 

Gay,  The  estate  will  descend  to  me  so  encum- 

Bella.  I  thought  it  had  not  been  in  lord  Richly's 
power  to  have  cut  off"  the  entail. 

Gay.  Not  if  I  marry  lady  Charlotte. 

Bella.  I  think  you  are  happy  in  being  engaged  to 
no  more  disagreeable  woman. 

Gay.  Lady  Charlotte  is,  indeed,  pretty  ;  but,  were 
she  everything  a  lover  could  wish,  or  even  imagine, 
there  is  a  woman,  my  friend —  [you. 

Bella.  Nay,  if  you  are  in  love  with  another,  I  pity 

Gay.  Did'st  thou  know  how  I  love,  you  would 
pity  me  :  but  did'st  thou  know  whom— could'st  thou 
look  upon  her  with  eyes  like  mine — could'st  thou 
behold  beauty,  wit,  sense,  good-nature,  contending 
which  should  adorn  her  most  ! — 

Bella.  Poor  Gaywit !  thou  .art  gone  indeed. 

Gay.  But,  I  suppose,  tlie  ladies  have  by  this  dis- 
charged their  visitant.  Now,  if  you  please,  we  will 
attend  them. 

Bella.  You  will  excuse  me  if  I  leave  you  Avilh 
them  ;  which  I  will  not  do  unless  you  promise  I 
shall  find  you  at  my  return. 

Gay.  I  intend  to  dedicate  the  day  to  your  family  ; 
so  dispose  of  me  as  you  please. 

SCENE   VII.— Mrs.   Modern's    Uoxtse Lord 

Richly,  Mrs.  Modern. 

Mrs.  M.  I  think  I  ought  to  blame  your  unkind- 
ness 1  have  not  seen  you  so  long. 

Rich.   Do  you  think  a  week  so  long  % 

Mrs.  M.   Once  you  w^ould  have  thought  so. 

Rich.  Why,  truly,  hours  in  the  spring  of  love  are 
something  shorter  than  they  are  in  the  winter. 

Mrs.  M.  Barbarous  man !  do  you  insult  me  after 
Avhat  I  have  done  for  you  1 

Rich.  I  fiuicy  those  favoiu's  have  been  reciprocal. 

il/r.s.  M.  Have  I  not  given  you  up  my  virtue? 

Rich.  And  have  I  not  paid  for  your  virtue,  madam"? 
I  am  sure  I  am  1.500Z.  out  of  pocket,  which,  in  my 
way  of  counting,  is  fourteen  more  than  any  woman's 
virtue  is  worth ;  in  short,  our  amour  is  at  an  end, 
for  I  am  in  pursuit  of  another  mistress. 

^Irs.  M.  Why  do  you  come  to  torment  me  with  her? 

Rich.  Why,  I  would  have  you  act  like  other  pru- 
dent women  in  a  lower  station  ;  when  you  can  please 
no  longer  with  your  own  person,  e'en  do  it  with 
other  people's. 

Mrs.  M.  Monster !  insupportable ! 

Rich.  You  may  rave,  madam,  but  if  you  will  not 
do  me  a  favour,  there  are  wiser  people  euow  will. — 
I  fixed  on  you  out  of  a  particular  regard  to  you  ;  for 
I  think,  when  a  man  is  to  lay  out  his  money  he  is 
always  to  do  it  with  his  friends. 

Mrs.  M.  I'll  bear  it  no  longer.  [Going. 

Rich.  Nor  I.  [Going. 

Mrs.  M.  Stay,  my  lord  ;  can  you  be  so  cruel  % 

Rich.  Pshaw!  [Going. 

Mrs.  M.  Oh !  stay !  stay  ! — you  know  my  neces- 
sities, [them. 

Rich.  And  I  think  I  propose  a  very  good  cure  for 
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Mrs.  M.  Lend  me  a  hundred  guineas. 

Rich.  I  will  do  more. 

Mrs.  M.  Generous  creature  ! 

Rich.  I'll  give  you — twenty. 

Mrs.  M.  Do  you  jest  with  my  necessity'? 

Rich.  Lookee,  madam  ;  if  you  will  do  a  good- 
natured  thing  for  me,  I  will  oblige  you  iu  return,  as 
I  promised  you  before,  and  I  think  that  very  good 
payment.  [least. 

Mrs.  M.  Pray,  my  lord,  use   me  with  decency  at 

Rich.  Why  should  we  use  more  decency  to  an  old 
acquaintance  than  you  ladies  do  to  a  new  lover,  and 
have  more  reason  for  so  doing?  You  often  belie  your 
hearts  when  you  use  us  ill.  In  using  you  so  we  fol- 
low the  dictates  of  our  natures. 
Enter  Servant,  vho  delivers  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Modern. 

Mrs.  M.  Ha !   it  is  Bellamant's  hand — and   the 
note  that  I  desired — This  is  lucky  indeed  ! 
SCENE  VIII. — Lord  Highly,    Gaywit,   Emilia, 
La.  Charlotte,  Capt.BellamanTjjSIrs.  Modern. 

Rich.  So !  here's  an  end  of  my  business  for  the 
present,  I  find. 

Charl.  Oh,  dear  Modern !  I  am  heartily  glad  to 
see  you  are  alive ;  for  you  must  know  I  thought  it 
impossible  for  any  one  to  be  alive,  and  not  to  be  at 
the  rehearsal  of  the  new  opera. 

Capt.  B.  How  can  you  be  surprised  at  one  of 
no  taste,  lady  Charlotte "? 

Mrs.  M.  I  suppose  it  was  very  full. 

Charl.  Oh!  everybody  was  there — all  the  world. 

Gay.  How  can  that  be,  lady  Charlotte,  when  so 
considerable  a  part  as  Mrs.  Modern  was  wantingi 

Mrs.  M.  Civil  creature!  when  will  you  say  such  a 

Capt.  B.  When  I  am  as  dull,  madam.  [thing'? 

Rich.  Very  true!  no  one  makes  a  compliment  but 
those  that  want  wit  for  satire. 
.  Gay.  Right,  my  lord.     It   is   as    great  a  sign  of 
want  of  wit  to  say  a  good-natured  thing  as  want  of 
sense  to  do  one. 

Charl.  Oh !  I  would  not  say  a  good-natured  thing 
for  the  world.  Captain  Bellamant,  did  you  ever  hear 
me  say  a  good-natured  thing  in  your  life  "? 

Gay.  "But,  I  am  afraid,  lady  Charlotte,  though  wit 
be  a  sign  of  ill-nature,  ill-nature  is  not  always  a  sign 
of  wit. 

Charl.  I'll  give  you  leave  to  say  anything,  after 
what  I  have  said  this  morning.  Oh !  dear  Modern, 
I  wish  you  had  seen  Emilia's  dressing-box!  such 
japanning — he  !  he  !  he  ! — she  hath  varnished  over 
a  windmill  ten  several  times  before  she  discovered 
she  had  placed  the  wrong  side  upwards. 

Mrs.  M.  I  have  had  just  such  another  misfortune. 
I  have  laid  out  thirty  pounds  on  a  chest,  and  now 
I  dislike  it  of  all  things. 

Charl.  Oh !  my  dear,  I  do  not  like  one  thing  in 
twenty  that  I  do  myself. 

Emil.  You  are  the  only  person  that  dislikes,  I 
dare  say,  lady  Charlotte. 

Charl.  Oh,  you  flattering  creature  !  I  wish  you 
could  bring  my  papa  to  your  opinion.  He  says  I 
throw  away  more  money  in  work  than  in  play. 

Mrs.  M.  But  you  have  not  heard  half  my  misfor- 
tune ;  for  when  I  sent  my  chest  to  be  sold,  what  do 
you  think  I  was  offered  for  my  thirty  pounds'  worth 
of  work  % 

Charl.  I  don't  know  ;  fifty  guineas,  perhaps. 

Mrs.  31.  Twenty  shillings,  as  I  live  ! 

Charl.  Oh,  intolerable  !"  Oh,  insufferable  ! 

Cajyt.  B.  But  are  we  to  have  no  hazard  this  morn- 
ing %  [say  you  ■? 

Mrs.  M.  With  all  my  heart — lord  Richly,   what 

Rich.  My  vote  always  goes  with  the  majority, 
madam. 


Mrs.  M.  Come,  then,  the  shrine  is  within;  and  you 
that  will  offer  at  it,  follow  me. 

SCENE  IX.— Gaywit,  Emilia. 

Emil.  Mr.  Gaywit,  are  you  no  gamester? 

Gay.  No,  madam ;  when  I  play,  'tis  the  utmost 
stretch  of  my  complaisance. 

Emil.  I  am  glad  I  can  find  one  who  is  as  great 
an  enemy  to  play  as  myself;  for,  I  assure  you,  we 
are  both  of  the  same  opinion. 

Gay.  I  wish  we  were  so  in  everything. 

Emil.  Sir! 

Gay.  I  say,  madam,  I  wish  all  my  opniions  were 
as  well  seconded  ;  and  yet,  methinks,  I  would  not 
have  your  thoughts  the  same  with  mine. 

Ejnil.  Why  so,  pray "? 

Gay.  Because  you  must  have  then  many  an  un- 
happy hour,  which  that  you  may  ever  avoid  will  be 
still  my  heartiest  prayer. 

Emil.   I  am  obliged  to  yovi,  sir. 

Gay.  Indeed  you  are  not.  It  is  a  self-interested 
wish  :  for,  believe  me,  to  see  the  least  affliction  at- 
tend you  Avould  give  this  breast  the  greatest  agony 
it  is  capable  of  feeling.  [not  what  to  call  it. 

Emil.  Nay,  this  is  so  extravagant  a  flight,  I  know 

Gay.  Nor  I — call  it  a  just  admiration  of  the  high- 
est worth,  call  it  the  tenderest  friendship  if  you 
please  ;  though  much  I  fear  it  merits  the  sweetest, 
softest  name  that  can  be  given  to  any  of  our  passions. 
If  there  be  a  passion  pure  without  allay,  as  tender 
and  soft,  as  violent  and  strong,  you  cannot  sure 
miscall  it  by  that  name. 

Emil.  You  grow  now  too  philosophical  for  me  to 
understand  you  :  besides,  you  would,  I  am  sure,  be 
best  understood  ironically  ;  for  who  can  believe  any- 
thing of  Mr.  Gaywit,  when  he  hath  asserted  that  he 
is  unhappy  % 

Gay.  Nay,  I  will  leave  my  case  to  your  own  de- 
termination when  you  know  it.  Suppose  me  obliged 
to  marry  the  woman  I  don't  like,  debarred  for  ever 
from  her  I  love,  I  doat  on,  the  delight  of  my  eyes, 
the  joy  of  my  heart.  Suppose  me  obliged  to  forsake 
her  and  marry — another. 

Emil.  But  I  cannot  suppose  you  obliged  to  that. 

Gay.  AVere  it  not  an  impertinent  trouble,  I  could 
conAince  you. 

Emil.  I  know  not  why  I  may  not  be  excused  a 
little  concern  for  one  who  hath  expressed  so  much 
for  me. 

Gay.  Then,  madam,  the  settlement  of  my  whole 
fortune  obliges  me  to  marry  lady  Charlotte  Gaywit. 

Emil.  How! — but  suppose  the  refusal  were  on 
lady  Charlotte's  side  % 

Gay.   That  is  my  only  hope.  [grounded. 

Emil.  And  I  can  assure  you  your  hope  is  not  ill 

Gay.  I  know  she  hath  expressed  some  dislike  to 
me  ;  but  she  is  a  woman  of  that  sort,  that  it  is  as 
difficult  to  be  certain  of  her  dislike  as  her  affection, 
and  whom  the  prospect  of  grandeur  would  easily 
make  obedient  to  her  father's  commands. 

Emil.  Well,  if  you  are  sincere,  I  pity  you  heartily. 

Gay.  And  if  you  are  sincere,  I  never  knew  hap- 
piness till  this  dear  moment. 

SCENE  X. — Gaywit,  Emilia,  Lord  Richly,  Mrs. 
Modern,  Lady  Charlotte,  Captain  Bellamant. 

Mrs.  M.  Victoria!  Victoria! 

Capt.  B.  Stripped,  by  Jupiter!  [a  devil. 

Charl.  Eleven  mains  together  ;  Modern,  you  are 

Emil.  AVhat's  the  matter,  lady  Charlotte"? 

Charl.  Oh,  my  dear,   you  never  saw   the  like — 
Modern  has  hefd  in  nine  thousand  mains  in  one 
hand,  and  won  all  the  world. 
■    Gay.  She  has  always  great  luck  at  hazard. 
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Rich.  Surprising  to-day,  upon  my  word. 

Mrs.  M.  Surprising  to  me,  for  it  is  the  first  suc- 
cess I  have  had  tliis  month;  and  I  am  sure  my 
quadrille  makes  every  one  a  sufficient  amends  for 
my  hazard. 

Rich.  You  are  one  of  those  whose  winning  no- 
body ever  heard  of,  or  whose  losing  no  one  ever  saw. 

Capt.  B.  But  you  forgot  the  auction,  lady  Char- 
lotte, [am  ruined  and  undone  1 

Charl.    What  have  I  to  do  with  an  auction,  that 

Gai/.  As  much  as  many  that  are  undone  ;  hid  out 
of  whim,  in  order  to  raise  the  price,  and  ruin  others. 
Or,  if  the  hammer  should  fall  upon  you  before  you 
expect  it,  take  a  sudden  dislike  to  the  goods,  or  dis- 
pute your  own  words,  and  leave  them  upon  the  hands 
of  the  seller. 

Mrs.  M.  How  polite  is  that  now!  Gay  wit  will 
grow  shortly  as  well-bred  as  Madcap. 

Capt.  B.  We  shall  have  him  there  too,  and  he  is 
the  life  of  an  auction. 

Charl.  Oh !  the  most  agreeable  creature  in  the 
world — he  has  more  wit  than  anybody  ;  he  has  made 
me  laugh  five  hundred  hours  together.  Emilia,  we 
will  just  call  there,   and  then  I'll  set  you  down  at 

Emil.   Let  us  but  just  call  then.  [Iiome. 

Charl.  That  caution  is  admirable  from  you,  when 
you  know  I  never  stay  above  six  minutes  anywhere. 
Well,  you  never  will  reform.  [by  four. 

Rich.  I  desire,  Charlotte,  you  would  be  at  home 

Charl.  I  shall  very  easily,  my  lord  ;  for  I  have 
not  above  fourteen  or  fifteen  places  to  call  at.  Come, 
dear  creature,  let  us  go,  for  I  have  more  business 
than  half  the  world  upon  my  hands,  and  I  must 
positively  call  at  the  auction. 

Gay.  Where  you  have  no  business,  it  seems. 

Charl.   Impertinent !  Modern,  your  servant. 

SCENE  XI. — Lord  Richly,  Mrs.  Modern. 

Rich.  I  only  waited  till  you  were  alone,  madam, 
to  renew  my  business. 

Mrs.  M.  If  you  intend  to  renew  your  imperti- 
nence, I  wish  you  would  omit  both. 

Rich.  So,  I  find  I  have  my  work  to  do  over  again. 

Mrs.  M.  But  if  you  please,  my  lord,  to  truce  with 
your  proposals,  and  let  piquet  be  the  word. 

Rich.  So  you  have  taken  money  out  of  my  daugh- 
ter's hands  to  put  it  into  mine'? 

Mrs.  M.  Be  not  confident — I  have  been  too  hard 
for  you  before  now. 

Rich.  Well,  and,  without  a  compliment,  I  know 
none  whom  I  would  sooner  lose  to  than  yourself; 
for  to  any  one  who  loves  play  as  well  as  you,  and 
plays  as  ill,  the  money  we  lose,  by  a  surprising  ill 
fortune,  is  only  lent. 

Mrs.  M.  Methinks,  my  lord,  you  should  be  fearful 
of  deterring  me  by  this  plain  dealing. 

Pdch.   I  am  better  acquaiiited  with  your  sex.      It 
is  as  impossible  to  persuade  a  woman  that  she  plays 
ill  as  that  she  looks  ill.     The  one  may  make  her  tear 
her  cards,  and  the  other  break  her  looking-glass. 
Her  want  nf  skill  for  want  of  Inek  must  pass. 
As  want  of  beauty's  owin<5  to  her  glass. 

ACT  III.  SCENE  I.— Lord  Richly,  Mrs.  Modern. 

M7-S.  M.  Can  you  he  so  cruel  1 

Rich,  Ridiculous  !  you  might  as  well  ask  me  for 
my  whole  estate  ;  I  am  sure  I  would  as  soon  give  it 
you. 

Mrs.  M.  An  everlasting  curse  attend  the  cards ! 
to  be  repiqued  from  forty,  when  I  played  but  for 
five  ;  my  lord,  I  belive  you  a  cheat. 

Rick.  At  your  service,  madam — when  you  have 
more  money,  if  you  will  honour  me  with  notice,  I 
will  be  ready  to  receive  it.  [guineas. 

Mrs.  M.     Stay,    my   lord— give     me    the"  twenty 


Rich.  On  my  conditions. 

Mrs.  M.  Any  conditions. 

Rich.  Then  you  must  contrive,  some  way  or  other, 
a  meeting  between  me  and  Mrs.  Bellamant  at  your  J 

Mrs.  M.   Mrs.  Bellamant !  [house.   ] 

Rich.  AVhy  do  you  start  at  that  name  "i  ' 

Mrs.  M.  She  has  the  reputation  of  the  strictest 
virtue  of  any  woman  in  town. 

Rich.  Virtue  !  ha,  ha,  ha !  so  have  you,  and  so 
have  several  of  my  acquaintance ;  there  are  as  few 
women  who  have  not  the  reputation  of  virtue  as 
that  have  the  thing  itself.  [her  here'? 

Mrs.  M.  And  what  do  you  propose  by  meeting 

Rich.  I  am  too  civil  to  tell  you  plainly  what  I 
propose  ;  though  by  your  question  one  would  imagine 
you  expected  it.  [civility,  my  lord. 

Mrs.  M.   I  expect  anything  from  you,  rather  than 

Rich.  Madam,  it  will  be  your  own  fault,  if  I  am 
not  civil  to  you.  Do  this  for  me,  and  I  '11  deny  you 
nothing. 

3Irs.  M.  There  is  one  thing  which  tempts  me  more 
than  your  gold,  which  is  the  expectation  of  seeing 
you  desert  her,  as  you  have  done  me. 

Rich.  Which  is  a  pleasvire  you '11  certainly  have ; 
and  the  sooner  you  compass  my  wishes,  the  sooner 
you  may  triumph  in  your  own  :  nay,  there  is  a  third 
motive  will  charm  thee,  my  dear  Hillaria,  more  than 
the  other  two.  When  I  have  laid  this  passion, 
which  hath  abated  that  for  you,  I  may  return  to  your 
arms  with  all  my  former  fondness. 

Mrs.  M.  Excuse  my  incredulity,  my  lord  ;  for, 
though  love  can  change  its  object,  it  can  never  return 
to  the  same  again. 

Rich.  I  may  convince  you  of  the  contrary — ^but  to 
our  business  ;  fortune  has  declared  on  our  side  already 
by  sending  Bellamant  hither:  cultivate  an  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  and  you  cannot  avoid  being  acquainted 
with  his  wife.  She  is  theperfect  shadow  of  her  hus- 
band ;  they  are  as  inseparable  as  lady  Coquette  and 
her  lap-dog. 

Mrs.  M.  Yes,  or  as  her  ladyship  and  her  imperti- 
nence ;  or  her  lap-dog  and  his  smell.  Well,  it  is  to 
me  surprising  how  women  of  fashion  can  carry  hus- 
bands, children,  and  lap-dogs  about  with  them ; 
three  things  I  never  could  be  fond  of. 

Rich.  If  the  ladies  were  not  fonder  of  their  lap- 
dogs  than  of  their  husbands,  we  should  have  no  more 
dogs  in  St.  James's  parish  than  there  are  lions  at 
the  Tower. 

Mrs.  M.  It  is  uncommon  bravery  in  you  to  single 
out  the  woman  who  is  reputed  to  be  the  fondest  of 
her  husband. 

Rich.  She  that  is  fond  of  one  man  may  be  fond 
of  another.  Fondness  in  a  woman's  temper,  like 
the  love  of  play,  may  prefer  one  man  and  one  game, 
but  will  incline  her  to  try  more,  especially  when  she 
expects  greater  profit,  and  there,  I  am  sure,  I  am 
superior  to  my  rival :  if  fiattery  will  allure  her,  or  riches 
tempt  her,  she  shall  be  mine ;  and  those  are  the  two 
great  gates  by  which  the  devil  enters  the  heart  of 
womankind.    Pshaw  !     He  here  ! 

SCENE  II.    Lord  Richly,  Modern,  Mrs.  Modern. 

Mod.  I  am  your  lordship's  most  obedient  humble 
servant. 

Rich.  Have  you  seen  this  new  opera,  madam "? 

Mrs.  M.  I  have  heard  vast  commendations  of  it ; 
but  I  cannot  bear  an  opera  now  poor  La  Dovi's  gone. 

Rich.  Nor  I,  after  poor  A  la  Fama. 

Mrs.  M.  Oh  !  Cara  la  Dovi !  I  protest  I  have  often 
resolved  to  follow  her  into  Italy. 

Rich.  You  will  allow  A  la  Fama's  voice,  I  hope  1 

Mrs.  M.  But  the  mien  of  La  Dovi !  then  her  judg- 
ment in  singing!  the  moment  she  entered  the  stage 
I  have  wished  myself  all  eyes. 
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Rich.  And  the  moment  A  la  Fama  sung  I  have 
wished  myself  all  ears. 

Mod.  I  find  I  am  no  desired  part  of  this  com- 
pany. I  hope  your  lordship  will  pardon  me  ;  busi- 
ness of  the  greatest  consequence  requiring  my  at- 
tendance prevents  my  waiting  on  your  lordship 
according  to  my  desires. 

SCENE  in.— Lord  Richly,  Mrs.  Modern. 
Rich.  This  unseasonable  interruption  has   quite 
cut  the  thread  of  my  design.     Pox  on  him  !  a  hus- 
band, like   the  fool  in   a  play,   is  of  no  use  but  to 
cause  confusion. 

Mrs.  M.  You  would  have  an  opportunity  at  my 
house,  and  to  procure  it  I  must  be  acquainted  with 
Mrs.  Beilamant  ;  now,  there  is  a  lucky  accident 
which  you  are  not  apprised  of — Mr.  Beilamant  is  an 
humble  servant  of  mine. 

Rich.  That  is  lucky,  indeed !  could  we  give  her 
a  cause  of  suspicion  that  way,  it  were  a  lively  pros- 
pect of  my  success — as  persuading  a  thief  that  his 
companion  is  false  is  the  surest  way  to  make  him  so. 

Mrs.  M.  A  very  pretty  comparison  of  your  lord- 
ship's between  the  two  states. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Madam,  Mr.  Beilamant  desires  to  know  if 
your  ladyship  is  at  home. 

Mrs.  M.  I  am.     Bring  him  into  the  dining-room. 

Rich.  Thou  dear  creature,  let  me  but  succeed  in 
this  affair  I'll  give  thee  millions. 

Mrs.  M.  More  gold  and  fewer  promises,  my  lord. 

Rich.  An  hundred  guineas  shall  be  the  price  of 
our  first  interview. 

Mrs.  M.  Be  punctual  and  be  confident.  Go  out 
the  back  way,  that  he  may  not  see  you. 

Rich.  Adieu,  my  Machiavel. 

SCENE  IV.— Mrs.  Bellamant's  /towse.— Mrs. 
Bellamant,  Gaywit,  Emilia. 

Mrs.  B.  And  so,  lady  "VVillitt,  after  all  her  pro- 
testations against  matrimony,  has  at  last  generously 
bestowed  herself  on  a  young  fellow  with  no  fortune 
■ — the  famous  beau  Smirk.  [charity. 

Emil.  She  was  a  proof  against  everything  but 
Gay.  To  which  all  other  virtues  should  he  sacri- 
ficed, as  it  is  the  greatest.  The  ladies  are  apt  to 
value  themselves  on  their  virtue  as  a  rich  citizen 
does  on  his  purse,  and  I  do  not  know  which  is  of 
the  greatest  use  to  the  public. 

Mrs.  B.  Nor  I  which  are  the  oftenest  bankrupts. 
Gai/,  And  as  in  the  city  they  suspect  a  man  who 
is  ostentatious  of  his  riches,  so  should  I  the  woman 
who  makes  the  most  noise  of  her  virtue. 

Mrs.  B.  We  are  all  the  least  solicitous  about  per- 
fections which  we  are  well  assured  of  our  possessing. 
Flattery  is  never  so  agreeable  as  to  our  blind  side. 
Commend  a  fool  for  his  wit,  or  a  knave  for  his 
honesty,  and  they  will  receive  you  into  their  bosoms. 
Emil.  Nay,  I  have  known  a  pretty  lady  who  was 
vain  of  nothing  but  her  false  locks  ;  and  have  seen 
a  pair  of  squinting  eyes  that  never  smiled  at  a  com- 
pliment made  to  any  other  feature. 

Gai/.  Yes,  madam,  and  I  know  a  pretty  gentleman 
who  obliges  me  very  often  with  his  ill-sj)ent  songs  ; 
and  a  very  ugly  poet  who  hath  made  me  a  present  of 
his  picture. 

Emil.  "Well,  since  you  see  it  is  so  agreeable  to 
flatter  one's  blind  side,  I  think  you  have  no  excuse 
to  compliment  on  the  other. 

Gay.  Then  I  shall  have  a  very  good  excuse  to 
make  you  no  compliment  at  all.  But  this  I  assure 
you,  Emilia,  the  first  imperfection  I  discover  I  will 
tell  you  of  it  with  the  utmost  sincerity. 


Emil.  And  I  assure   you,    with    tlie    utmost   sin- 
cerity, I  shall  not  thank  you  for  it. 

Mis.  B.  Then,  Avithout  any  flattery,   you  are  two 
of  the  most  open  plain-dealers  I  have  met  with. 
SCENE  Y. — Mrs.  Bellamant,  Emilia,  Lady 

Charlotte,  Gaywit. 
Charl.  Dear  Mrs.  Beilamant,  make  some  excuse 
for  me ;  I  see  Emilia  is  going  to  chide  me  for  stay- 
ing so  long.     When  did  she  khow  the  fatigue  I  had 
this  afternoon'?     I    was  just    going  into  my  coach 
when  lady  Twitter  came  in  and  forced  me  away  to  a 
fan-shop.     Well,  I  have  seen  a  set  of  the  prettiest 
fans  to-day !     My  dear  creatin-e,  where  did  you  get 
that  lace^     I  never  saw  anything  so  ravishing. 
Emil.  I  cannot  see  anything  so  extraordinary  in  it. 
Charl.  It  could  not  cost  less  than  ten  pound  a 
yard.     Oh!  Mr.  Gaywit,  are  you  here"! 
Emil.  He  goes  with  us  to  the  play. 
Charl.  Oh  hateful!  how  can  you  bear  himl     I 
would  as  soon  to   the   chapel  with  lady  Prude — I 
saw  the  ridiculous  creature  cry  at  a  tragedy. 

M7-S.  B.  Do  you  think  he  need  be  ashamed  of  that, 
lady  Charlotte  1 

Charl.  I  would  as  soon  laugh  at  a  comedy  or  fall 
asleep  at  an  opera. 

Mrs.  B.  What  is  the  play  to-night  1 
Charl.  I  never  know  that.  Miss  Rattle  and  I 
saw  four  acts  the  other  night,  and  came  away  with- 
out knowing  the  name.  I  think  one  only  goes  to 
see  the  company,  and  there  will  be  a  great  deal  to- 
night, for  the  duchess  of  Simpleton  sent  to  me  this 
morning.  Emilia,  you  must  go  with  me  after  the 
play  :  I  must  make  just  fourteen  visits  between  nine 
and  ten.  Yesterday  was  the  first  payment  I  have 
made  since  I  came  to  town,  and  I  was  able  to  com- 
pass no  more  than  three-and-forty ;  though  I  only 
found  my  lady  Sober  at  home,  and  she  was  at  qua- 
drille. Lud  !  Mrs.  Bellamant,  I  think  you  have  left 
off  play,  which  is  to  me  surprising  when  you  played 
so  very  well.  [me  win. 

Mrs.  B.  And  yet  I  believe  you  hardly  ever  saw 
Charl.  I  never  mind  whether  I  win  or  no  if  I 
make  no  mistakes.  [j°'^  pl^y- 

Gay.  Which  you  never  fail  of  doing  as  often  as 
Charl.  Do  you  hear  him  1 

Emil.  Oh  !  he  sets  up  for  a  plain-dealer  ;  that  is, 
one  who  shows  his  wit  at  the  expense  of  his  breeding. 
Charl.  Yes,  and  at  the  expense  of  his  truth. 
Emil.  Never  mind  him,  lady  Charlotte  ;  you  will 
have  the  town  on  your  side.  [against  you. 

Gay.  Yes,  they  will  all  speak  for  you  that  play 
Charl.  This  is  downright  insupportable. 
SCENE  YI. — Mrs.  Bellamant,  Emilia,  Gaywit, 
Lady  Charlotte,  Captain  Bellamant. 
Charl.  Oh  !  here 's  captain  Bellamant  shall  be  my 
voucher. 

Capt.  B.  That  you  may  be  assured  of,  lady  Char- 
lotte, for  I  have  so  implicit  a  faith  in  your  ladyship, 
that  I  know  you  are  in  the  right  before  you  speak. 

Charl.  Mr.  Gaywit  does  not  allow  me  to  play  at 
quadrille. 

Capt.  B.  He  may  as  well  deny  that  your  ladyship 
sees  ;  besides,  I  do  not  lay  a  great  deal  of  weight  on 
his  judgment,  whom  I  never  saw  play  at  all. 

Charl.  Oh,  abominable  !  then  he  does  not  live  at 
all.   I  wish  my  whole  life  was  one  party  at  quadrille. 
Capt.  B.  As  a  Spaniard's  is  a  game  at  chess,  egad. 
Mrs.  B.  1  never  intend  to  sacrifice  my  time   en- 
tirely to  play  till  I  can  get  no  one  to  keep  me  com- 
pany for  nothing. 

Gay.  Right,  madam  ;  I  think  the  votaries  to  gam- 
ing should  be  such  as  want  helps  for  conversation  ; 
and  none  should  have  always   cards  in  their  hands 
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"but  those  who  have  nothing  bat  the  weather  in  their 
mouths. 

3II-S.  B.  Thus,  gaming  would  be  of  service  to  the 
republic  of  wit,  by  taking  away  the  encouragers  of 
nonsense  :  as  a  war  is  of  service  to  a  nation,  by  tak- 
ing the  idle  people  out  of  it.  [against  play  ! 

Charl.  Intolerable !  Mrs.  Bellamant  an  advocate 
SCENE  VH. — Ld.  Richly,  Gaywit,  Caft.  Bella- 
mant, La.  Charlotte,  Emilia,  Mrs.  Bellamant. 

Jiic/t.  Who  is  an  advocate  against  play  1 

Charl.  Mrs.  Bellamant,  my  lord. 

Bich.  She  is  grown  a  perfect  deserter  from  the 
beau  monde  :  she  has  declared  herself  against  Mr. 
Crambo  too. 

Charl.  Against  dear  Mr.  Crambo  ! 

M)-s.  B.  I  am  only  for  indulging  reason  in  our 
entertainments,  my  lord.  I  must  own,  when  I  see 
a  polite  audience  pleased  at  seeing  Bedlam  on  the 
stage,  I  cannot  forbear  thinking  them  fit  for  no  other 
place. 

Bich.  Now,  I  am  never  entertained  better. 

Charl.  Nor  I.  Oh,  dear  Bedlam!  I  have  gone 
there  once  a  week  for  a  long  time:  I  am  charmed  with 
those  delightful  creatures  the  kings  and  the  queens. 

Capt.  B.  And  your  ladyship  has  contributed  abmi- 
dance  of  lovers,  all  kings,  no  doubt :  for  he  that 
could  have  the  boldness  to  attempt  you  might  with 
much  less  madness  dream  of  a  throne. 

Charl.  Well,  I  should  like  to  be  a  queen.  I  fancy, 
'tis  very  pretty  to  be  a  queen. 

Capt.  B.  Were  I  a  king,  lady  Charlotte,  you 
should  have  your  wish. 

Charl.  Ay,  but  then  I  must  have  you  too.  I  would 
not  have  an  odious  filthy  he-creature  for  the  world. 

Gay.  Faith,  you  cannot  easily  find  any  who  is  less 
of  the  he-creature.  \^Aside. 

Emilia.  But,  lady  Charlotte,  we  shall  be  too  late 
for  the  play. 

Charl,  I  believe  the  first  act  is  over,  so  we'll  go. 
I  don't  believe  I  ever  saw  the  first  act  of  a  play  in 
my  life ;  but  do  you  think  I'll  suffer  you  in  my 
coach  1  [into  it. 

Gaij.  At  least,   you'll  suffer  me  to  put  this  lady 

Capt.  B.  And  me  to  put  your  ladyship  in. 

Charl.  Dear  Mrs.  Bellamant,  your  humble  servant. 

jRich.  Shall  I  have  the  honour,  in  the  mean  time, 
of  entertaining  you  at  piquet  1  [over  me — 

Mrs.  B.  Your  lordship  has  such  a  A'ast  advantage 

Rich.  None  in  the  least :  but,  if  you  think  so, 
madam,  I'll  give  you  what  points  you  please. 

Mrs.  B.  For  one  party,  then,  my  lord. — Get  cards 
there. — Your  lordship  will  excuse  me  a  moment. 

Rich.  Charming  woman !  and  thou  art  mine,  as 
surely  as  I  wish  thee.  Let  me  see — she  goes  into 
the  country  in  a  fortnight.  Now,  if  I  compass  my 
affair  in  a  day  or  two,  I  shall  be  weary  of  her  by  that 
time,  and  her  journey  will  be  the  most  agreeable 
thing  that  can  hapj)en. 

SCENE  VIII.— Mrs.  Modern's  7zo!«(?.— Mrs.  i\Io- 
DERN,  Bellamant. 

Mrs.  M.  Is  it  not  barbarous — nay,  mean — to  up- 
braid me  with  what  nothing  but  the  last  necessity 
could  have  made  me  ask  of  you  I 

Bella.  You  wrong  me  ;  I  lament  my  own  neces- 
sities, not  upbraid  yours.  My  misfortune  is  too 
public  for  you  not  to  be  acquainted  with  it ;  and 
what  restrains  me  from  supporting  the  pleasures  of 
the  best  wife  in  the  world  may,  I  think,  justly  ex- 
cuse me  from  supporting  those  of  a  mistress. 

3Irs.  M.  Do  you  insult  me  Avith  your  wife's  vir- 
tue 1 — you  I  who  have  robbed  me  of  mine"?  Yet 
Heaven  will,  I  hope,  forgive  me  this  first  slip ;  and 


if,  henceforth,  I  ever  listen  to  the  siren  persuasions 
of  your  false  ungrateful  sex,  may  I — 

Bella.   But  hear  me,  madam. 

3frs.  M.  Would  I  had  never  heard,  nor  seen,  nor 
known  you ! 

Bella.  If  I  alone  have  robbed  you  of  your  honour, 
it  is  you  alone  have  robbed  me  of  mine. 

Mrs.  M,  Your  honour !  ridiculous !  the  virtue  of 
a  man ! 

Bella.  Madam,  I  say,  my  honoiir.  If  to  rob  a 
woman  who  brought  me  beauty,  fortune,  love,  and 
virtue  ;  if  to  hazard  the  making  her  miserable  be  no 
breach  of  honour,  robbers  and  murderers  may  be  ho- 
nourable men  :  yet,  this  I  have  done,  and  this  I  do 
still  for  you. 

Mrs.  M.  We  will  not  enter  into  a  detail,  Mr. 
Bellamant,  of  what  we  have  done  for  one  another  ; 
perhaps  the  balance  may  be  on  your  side  :  if  so,  it 
must  be  still  greater ;  for  I  have  one  request  which 
I  must  not  be  denied. 

Bella,  You  know,  if  it  be  in  my  power  to  grant, 
it  is  not  in  my  power  to  deny  you. 

Mrs.  M.  Then,  for  the  sake  of  my  reputation,  and 
to  prevent  any  jealousy  in  my  husband,  bring  me  ac- 
quainted with  Mrs.  Bellamant. 

Bella.  Ha! 

Mrs.  M.  By  which  means  we  shall  have  more  fre- 
quent opportunities  together.  [know  not. 

Bella.   Of  what  use    your   acquaintance  can  be  I 

Mrs.  M.  Do  you  scruple  itl  This  is  too  jilain  an 
evidence  of  your  contempt  of  me  ;  you  will  not  in- 
troduce a  woman  of  stained  virtue  to  your  wife  :  can 
you,  who  caused  my  crime,  be  the  first  to  condemn 
me  for  it"? 

Bella.  Since  you  impute  my  caution  to  so  wrong 
a  cause,  I  am  willing  to  prove  your  error. 

Mrs.  M.  Let  our  acquaintance  begin  this  night 
then  ;   try  if  you  cannot  bring  her  hither  now. 

Bella.  I  will  try ;  nay,  and  I  will  succeed ;  for 
oh  !  I  have  sacrificed  the  best  of  wives  to  your  love. 

Mrs.  M.  I  envy,  not  admire  her,  for  an  affection 
which  any  woman  might  preserve  to  you. 

Bella.  I  fly  to  execute  your  commands. 

3Irs.  M.   Stay— I— 

Bella.   Speak. 

Mrs.  M.  1  must  ask  one  last  favour  of  you — and 
yet  I  know  not  how — though  it  be  a  trifle,  and  I  will 
repay  it.    Only  lend  me  another  hundred  guineas. 

Bella.  Your  request,  madam,  is  always  a  com- 
mand. I  think  time  flies  with  wings  of  lead  till  I 
return. 

SCENE  IX.— Mrs.  Modern,  sola. 

And  I  shall  think  you  fly  on  golden  wings,  my 
dear  gallant.  Thou  ass,  to  think  that  the  heart  of 
a  woman  is  to  be  won  by  gold,  as  well  as  her  per- 
son ;  but  thou  wilt  find,  though  a  woman  often  sells 
her  person,  she  always  gives  her  heart. 
SCENE  X. — Mrs.  Bellamant's  house. — Loed 
Richly,  Mrs.  Bellamant,  at  piquet. 

Richly.  Six  parties  successively !  sure  Fortune 
will  change  soon,  or  I  shall  believe  she  is  not  blind. 

Mrs.  B.  No,  my  lord,  you  either  play  with  too 
great  negligence,  or  with  such  ill-luck  that  I  shall 
press  my  victory  no  farther  at  present.  Besides,  I 
can't  help  thinking  five  points  place  the  odds  on  my 
side. 

Rich.  Can  you  change  this  note,  madam  % 

Mrs.  B.  Let  it  alone,  my  lord. 

Rich.  Excuse  me,  madam,  if  I  am  supersti- 
tiously  observant  to  pay  my  losings  before  1  rise 
from  the  table. — Besides,  madam,  it  will  give  me  an 
infinite  pleasure  to  have  the  finest  woman  in  the 
world  in  my  debt.     Do  but  keep  it  till   I  have  the 
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honour  of  seeing  you  again.  Nay,  madam,  I  must 
insist  on  it,  though  I  am  forced  to  leave  it  in  your 
hands  thus. 

SCENE  XI.— Mrs.  Bellamant,  sola. 

What  can  this  mean  1  I  am  confident  too  that 
he  lost  the  last  party  designedlj'.  I  ohserved  him 
fix  his  eyes  stedfastly  on  mine,  and  sigh,  and  seem 
careless  of  his  game.  It  must  be  so — he  certainly 
hath  a  design  on  me.  I  will  return  him  his  note 
immediately,  and  am  resolved  never  to  see  him 
more. 

SCENE  XII. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bellamant. 

Mrs.  B.  My  dear,  where  have  you  been  all  day  1 
I  have  not  had  one  moment  of  your  company  since 
dinner.  [consequence,  my  dear. 

Bella.  I  have   been  upon  business  of  very  great 

Mrs.  B.  Is  it  fit  for  me  to  hear  %  [easy. 

Bella.  No,  my  dear,  it  vvfould  only  make  you  un- 

Mrs.  B.  Nay,  then  I  must  hear  it,  that  I  may 
share  your  concern. 

Bella.  Indeed,  it  would  rather  aggravate  it :  it 
is  not  in  your  power  to  assist  me  ;  for,  since  you 
will  know  it,  an  affair  hath  happened  which  makes 
it  necessary  for  me  to  pay  an  hundred  guineas  this 
very  evening. 

Mrs.  B.  Is  that  all  %  [it  makes  me  imeasy. 

Bella.  That,  indeed,  was  once  a  trifle — but  now 

Mrs.  B.  So  it  doth  not  me,  because  it  is  in  my 
power  to  supply  you.  Here  is  a  note  for  that  sum  ; 
but  I  must  be  positively  repaid  within  a  day  or  two  : 
it  is  only  a  friend's  money  trusted  in  my  hands. 

Bella.  My  dear,  sure,  when  Heaven  gave  me  thee, 
it  gave  me  a  cure  for  every  malady  of  the  mind, 
and  it  hath  made  thee  still  the  instrument  of  all  its 
good  to  me. 

Mrs.  B.  Be  assured  I  desire  no  greater  blessing 
than  the  continual  reflection  of  having  pleased  you. 

Bella.  Are  you  engaged,  my  love,  this  evening^ 

Mrs.  B.  Whatever  engagement  I  have  it  is  in 
your  power  to  break. 

Bella.  If  you  have  none,  I  will  introduce  you  to 
a  new  acquaintance,  one  who  I  believe  you  never 
visited,  but  must  know  by  sight — Mrs.  Modern. 

Mrs.  B.  It  is  equal  to  me  in  what  company  I  am, 
when  with  you.  My  eyes  are  so  delighted  with  that 
principal  figure,  that  I  have  no  leisure  to  contemplate 
the  rest  of  the  piece.     I'll  wait  on  you  immediately. 

SCENE  XIII.— Bellamant,  solus. 

What  a  wretch  am  I !  Have  I  either  honour 
or  gratitude,  and  can  I  injure  such  a  woman  1  How 
do  I  injure  her  1  while  she  perceives  no  abatement 
in  my  passion  she  is  not  injured  by  its  inward 
decay  :  nor  can  I  give  her  a  secret  pain  while  she 
hath  no  suspicion  of  my  secret  pleasures.  Have  I  not 
found  too  an  equal  return  of  passion  in  my  mistress'? 
Does  she  not  sacrifice  more  for  me  than  a  wife  can  % 
The  gallant  is,  indeed,  indebted  for  the  favours  he 
receives,  but  the  husband  pays  dearly  for  what  he 
enjoys.  I  hope,  however,  this  will  be  the  last  hun- 
dred pounds  I  shall  be  asked  to  lend.  My  wife's 
having  this  dear  note  was  as  lucky  as  it  was  vmex- 
pected — Ha! — the  same  I  gave  this  morning  to  Mrs. 
Modern.     Amazement !  what  can  this  mean  1 

SCENE  XIV.— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bellamant. 

Bella.  My  dear,  he  not  angry  at  my  curiosity,  but 
pray  tell  me  how  came  you  by  this  % 

Mrs.  B.  Pardon  me,  my  dear,  I  have  a  particular 
reason  for  not  telling  you. 

Bella.  And  I  have  a  particular  reason  for  asking  it. 

Mrs.  B.  I  beg  you  not  to  press  me  :  perhaps  you 
will  oblige  me  to  sacrifice  a  friend's  reputation. 


Bella.  The  secret  shall  rest  in  my  bosom,  I  assure 
you.  [to  suffer  it  from  my  own. 

il/;-s.  B.  But  suppose  I  should  have  promised  not 

Bella.  Ahusband's  command  breaks  any  promise. 

Mrs.  B.  I  am  surprised  to  see  you  so  solicitous 
about  a  trifle. 

Bella.  I  am  rather  surprised  to  find  you  so  tena- 
cious of  one  ;  besides,  be  assured,  you  cannot  have 
half  the  reason  to  suppress  the  discovery  as  I  to 
insist  upon  it. 

Mrs.  B.  What  is  your  reason? 

Bella.  The  very  difficulty  you  make  in  telling  it, 

Mrs.  B.  Your  curiosity  shall  be  satisfied  then ; 
but  I  beg  you  would  defer  it  now.  I  may  get  ab- 
solved from  my  promise  of  secresy.  I  beg  you 
would  not  urge  me  to  break  my  trust. 

Bella.  [Aside.]  She  certainly  hath  not  discovered 
my  falsehood — that  were  impossible  ;  besides,  I  may 
satisfy  myself  immediately  by  Mrs.  Modern. 

Mrs.  B.  What  makes  you  uneasy  1  I  assure  you 
there  is  nothing  in  this  worth  your  knowing. 

Bella.  I  believe  it ;  at  least  I  shall  give  up  my 
curiosity  to  your  desire. 

Mi's.  B.  I  am  ready  to  wait  on  you. 

Bella.  I  must  make  a  shoi't  visit  first  on  what 
I  told  you,  and  will  call  on  you  immediately. 

SCENE  XV. — Mrs.  Bellamant,  sola. 

What  can  have  given  him  this  curiosity  I  know 
not ;  but,  should  I  have  discovered  the  truth,  who 
can  tell  into  what  suspicions  it  might  have  betrayed 
him"?  His  jealous  honour  might  have  resolved  on 
some  fatal  return  to  lord  Richly,  had  he  taken  it  in 
the  same  way  as  I  do ;  whereas,  by  keeping  the 
secret,  I  preserve  him  every  way  from  danger,  for  I 
myself  will  secure  his  honour  without  exposing  his 
person.  I  will  myself  give  lord  Richly  his  discharge. 
How  nearly  have  I  been  unawares  to  the  brink  of 
ruin  1  For,  surely,  the  lightest  suspicion  of  a  hus- 
band is  ruin  indeed ! 

When  innocence  can  scarce  our  lives  defend, 
What  dangers  must  the  guilty  wife  attend  1 

ACT  IV SCENE    I.— Mrs.  Modern's  house.— 

Mr.  a7id  Mrs.  Modern. 

Mod.  In  short,  madam,  you  shall  not  drive  a  se- 
parate trade  at  my  expense.  Your  person  is  mine  : 
I  bought  it  lawfully  in  the  church  ;  and,  unless  I  am  to 
profit  by  the  disposal,  I  shall  keep  it  all  for  my  own  use. 

Mrs.  M.  This  insolence  is  not  to  be  borne. 

Mod.  Have  I  not  winked  at  all  your  intrigues  1 
Have  I  not  pretended  business,  to  leave  you  and 
your  gallants  together  1  Have  I  not  been  the  most 
obsequious,  observant — 

Mrs.  M.  Out  with  it!  you  know  what  you  are. 

Mod.  Do  you  upbraid  me  with  your  vices,  madam  1 

Mrs.  M.  My  vices ! — Call  it  obedience  to  a  hus- 
band's will.  Can  you  deny  that  you  have  yourself 
persuaded  me  to  the  undertaking  %  Can  you  forget 
the  arguments  you  used  to  convince  me  that  virtue 
was  the  lightest  of  bubbles? 

Mod.  I  own  it  all ;  and,  had  I  felt  the  sweets  of 
your  pleasures,  as  at  first,  I  had  never  once  up- 
braided you  with  them ;  but,  as  I  must  more  than 
share  the  dishonour,  it  is  surely  reasonable  I  should 
share  the  profit. 

Mrs.  M.  And  have  you  not? 

Mod.  What  if  I  have  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Why  do  you  complain  then  ? 

Mod.  Because  I  find  those  effects  no  more.  Your 
cards  run  away  with  the  lucre  of  your  other  plea- 
sures, and  you  lose  to  the  knaves  of  your  own  sex 
what  you  get  from  the  fools  of  ours. 

Mrs.  M.  'Tis  false ;  you  "know  I  seldom  lose — 
nor  i:  leed  can  I  considerably;  for  I  have  not  lately 
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had  it  in  my  power  to  stake  high  :  lord  Richly, 
who  was  the  fountain  of  our  wealth,  hath  long  been 
dry  to  me.  ,,     ^      ...    . 

Mod.  I  hope,  madam,  this  new  gallant  will  tui-n 

to  a  better  account. 

Mrs.  M.  Our  amour  is  yet  too  young  to  expect  any 
fruit  from  thence. 

Mod.  As  young  as  it  is,  I  have  reason  to  believe 
it  is  o-rown  to  perfection.  Whatever  fruits  I  may 
expect  from  him,  it  is  not  impossible,  from  what 
hath  already  happened,  but  I  may  expect  some  trom 
you,  and  that  is  not  golden  fruit.  I  am  sure,  it 
women  sprung  from  the  earth,  as  some  philosophers 
think,  it  was  from  the  clay  of  Egypt,  not  the  sands 
of  Peru.     Serpents  and  crocodiles  are  the  only  fruit 

they  produce.  .       ,        ,    , 

Mrs.  M.  Very  true  ;  and  a  wife  contains  the  whole 

ten  plagues  of  her  country,  [Laughinrj. 

Mod.  Why  had  I  not  been  a  Turk,  that  I   might 

have  enslaved  my  wife  ;  or  a  Chinese,  that   I  might 

have  sold  her "? 

Mrs.  M.  That  would  have  been  only  the  custom 
of  the  country :  you  have  done  more,  you  have  sold 
her  in  England ;  in  a  country  where  women  are  as 
backward  to  be  sold  to  a  lover  as  to  refuse  him,  and 
where  cuckold  is  almost  the  only  title  of  honour  that 
can't  be  bought.  . 

Mod.  This  ludicrous  behaviour,  madam,  as  ill  be- 
comes the  present  subject  as  the  entertaining  new 
gallants  doth  the  tenderness  you  this  morning  ex- 
pressed for  your  reputation.  In  short,  it  is  impos- 
sible  that  your  amours  should  be  secret  long ;  and, 
however  careless  you  have  been  of  me  whilst  I  have 
had  mv  horns  in  my  pocket,  I  hope  you'll  take  care 
to  gild' them  when  I  am  to  wear  them  in  public. 
Mrs.  M.  What  would  you  have  me  Ao% 
Mod.  Suffer  me  to  discover  you  together  ;  by  which 
means  we  may  make  our  fortunes  easy  all  at  once. 
One  "ood  discovery  in  Westminster-hall  will  be  of 
greater  service  than  his  utmost  generosity— the  law 
will  "ive  you  more  in  one  moment  than  his  love  for 
many  years. 

Mrs.  M.  Don't  think  of  it. 

Mod.  Yes,  and  resolve  it ;  unless  you  agree  to 
this,  madam,  you  must  agree  immediately  to  break 
up  our  house  and  retire  into  the  country. 

Mrs.  M.  Racks  and  tortm-es  are  in  that  name. 
Mod.  But  many  more  are  in  that  of  a  prison :  so 
you  must  resolve  either  to  quit  the  town  or  submit 
to  my  reasons. 

Mrs.  M.  When  reputation  is  gone  all  places  are 
alike:  when  I  am  despised  in  it  I  shall  hate  the 
town  as  much  as  I  now  like  it. 

Mod.  There  are  other  places   and  other  towns  ; 
the  whole  world  is  the  house  of  the  rich,  and  they 
may  live  in  what  apartment  of  it  they  please. 
Mrs.  M.  I  cannot  resolve. 

Mod.  But  I  can  :  if  you  Avill  keep  your  reputation 
you  shall  carry  it  into  the  country,  where  it  will^  be 
ofservice— in  town  it  is  of  none,  or,  if  it  be,  'tis, 
like  clogs,  only  to  those  that  walk  on  foot ;  and  the 
one  will  no  more  recommend  you  in  an  assembly 
than  the  other. 

Mrs.  M.  You  never  had  any  love  for  me. 
Mod.  Do  you  tax  me  with  want  of  love  for  you  ■? 
Have  I  not,  for  your  sake,  stood  the  public  mark  of 
infamy  ^  Would  you  have  had  me  poorly  kept  you 
and  starved  you  I  No— I  could  not  bear  to  see  you 
want  ;  therefore  have  acted  the  part  I've  done  ;  aud 
yet,  while  I  have  winked  at  the  giving  up  your  vir- 
tue, have  I  not  been  the  most  industrious  to  extol 
it  everywhere  % 

Mrs.  M.  So  has  lord  Richly,  and  so  have  all  his 
creatures  ;  a  common  trick  among  you,  to  blazon 
out  the  reputation  of  women  whose  virtue  you  have 


destroyed,  and  as  industriously  blacken  them  who 
have  withstood  you :  a  deceit  so  stale,  that  your 
commendation  would  sully  a  woman  of  honour. 

Mod.  I  have  no  longer  time  to  reason  with  you  : 
so   I  shall  leave  you   to  consider  on  what  I   havei 

said.  [^'•*5- 

Mrs.  M.  What  shall  I  do  1     Can  I  bear  to  be  the 
public  scorn  of  all  the  malicious  and  ugly  of  my  own 
sex,  or  to  retire  with  a  man  whom  I  hate  and  de- 
spise \  Hold :  there  is  a  small  glimpse  of  hope  that  I  ^ 
may  avoid  them  both.     I  have  reason  to  think  Bel-   1 
lamant's  love  as  violent  as  he  avers  it.     Now,  could 
I  persuade  him  to  fly  away  with  me— Impossible ! 
he  hath  still  too  much  tenderness  for  his  wife. 
SCENE  II.— Lord  Richly,  Mrs.  Modern. 

Rich.  What  success,  my  angel '. 

Mrs.  M.  Hope  all,  my  lord,  that  lovers  wish  or 
husbands  fear  :  she  will  be  here. 

Rich.  Wheni 

Mrs.  M.  Now,  to-night,  instantly. 

Rich.  Thou  glory  of  intrigue  '.  what  words  shall 
thank  thee  % 

Mrs.  M.  No  words  at  all,  my  lord ;  a  hundred 
pounds  must  witness  the  first  interview. 

Rich.  They  shall ;   and,  if  she  yields,  a  thousand. 

Mrs.  M.  That  you  must  not  expect  yet. 

Rich.  By  Heaven,  I  do  ;  I  have  more  reason  to 
expect  it  than  you  imagine  :  I  have  not  been  want- 
ing to  my  desires  since  I  left  you.  Fortune  too 
seems  to  have  watched  for  me.  I  got  her  to  piquet, 
threw  away  six  parties,  and  left  her  a  bank-note  of 
a  hundred  for  the  payment  of  six  pounds. 

Mrs.  M.  And  did  she  receive  it"? 

Rich.  With  the  same  reluctancy  that  a  lawyer 
or  physician  would  a  double  fee,  or  a  court-priest  a 
plurality. 

Mrs.  M.  Then  there  is  hope  of  success,  indeed. 

Rich.  Hope  1  there  is  certainty  :  the  next  attempt 
must  carry  her.  [rison,  my  lord. 

Mrs.  M.  You  have  a  hundred  friends  in  the  gar- 

Rich.  And  if  some  of  them  do  not  open  the  gates 
for  me,  the  devil's  in  it.  I  have  succeeded  often  by 
leaving  money  in  a  lady's  hands  :  she  spends  it,  is 
unable  to  pay,  and  then  I,  by  virtue  of  my  mort- 
gage, immediately  enter  upon  the  premises. 

Mrs.  M.  You  are  very  generous,  my  lord. 

Rich.  My  money  shall  always  be  the  humble  ser- 
vant of  my  pleasures  ;  and  it  is  the  interest  of  men 
of  fortune  to  keep  up  the  price  of  beauty,  that  they 
may  have  it  more  among  themselves. 

Mrs.  M.  I  am  as  much  pleased  as  surprised  at 
this  your  prospect  of  success  ;  and  from  this  day 
forward  I  will  think,  with  you,  all  virtue  to  be  only 
pride,  caprice,  and  the  fear  of  shame. 

Rich.  Virtue,  like  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet,  is  here, 
there,  everywhere,  aud  nowhere  at  all :  its  appear- 
ance is  as  imaginary  as  that  of  a  ghost ;  and  they 
are  much  the  same  sort  of  people  who  are  in  love 
with  one  and  afraid  of  the  other.  It  is  a  ghost 
which  hath  seldom  haunted  me  but  I  had  the  power 
of  laying  it.  [power. 

Mrs.  M.  Yes,  my  lord,  I  am  a  fatal  instance  ot  that 

Rich.  And  the  dearest,  I  assure  you,  which  is 
some  sacrifice  to  your  vanity  ;  and  shortly  I  will 
make  an  offering  to  your  revenge— the  two  darling 
passions  of  your  sex. 

Mrs.  M.  But  how  is  it  possible  for  me  to  leave 
you  together  with  the  most  abrupt  rudeness  1 

Rich.  Never  regard  that ;  as  my  success  is  sure, 
she  will  hereafter  thank  you  for  a  rudeness  so  sea- 
sonable. .      , 

Mrs.  M.  Mr.  Bellamant,  too,  will  be  with  her. 

Rich.  He  will  be  as  agreeably  entertained  with 
you  in  the  next  room ;  aud,  as  he  does  not  suspect 
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the  least  design  in  me,  he  will  be  satisfied  with  my 
being  in  her  company.  [he  is  in  the  house '? 

Mrs.  M.  Sure  you  will  not  attempt  his  wife  while 

Rich.  Pish !  he  is  in  that  dependence  on  my  inte- 
rest, that,  rather  than  forfeit  my  favour,  he  would  be 
himself  her  pander.  I  have  made  twenty  such  men 
subscribe  themselves  cuckolds  by  the  prospect  of  one 
place,  which  not  one  of  them  ever  had. 

Mrs.  M.  So  that  your  fools  are  not  caught  like  the 
fish  in  the  water  by  a  bait,  but  like  the  dog  in  the 
water  by  a  shadow.  [sending  him  away. 

Rich.  Besides,  I  may  possibly  hud  a  pretence  of 

Mrs.  M.  Go  then  to  the  chocolate-house,  and  leave 
a  servant  to  bring  you  word  of  their  arrival.  It  will 
be  better  you  should  come  in  to  them  than  they  find 
you  here. 

Rich.  I  will  be  guided  by  you  in  all  things  ;  and 
be  assured  the  consummation  of  my  wishes  shall  be 
the  success  of  your  own.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  M.  That  they  sliall  indeed,  though  in  a  way 
you  little  imagine.  This  forwardness  of  Mrs.  Bella- 
mant's  meets  my  swiftest  wishes.  Could  I  once 
give  Bellamant  reason  to  suspect  his  wife,  I  despair 
not  of  the  happiest  etfect  of  his  passion  for  me. — 
Ha!  he's  here,  and  alone. 

SCENE  in.— -Bellamant,  Mrs.  Modern. 

Mrs.M.  Where's  Mrs.  Bellamant  1 

Bella.  She  will  be  here  immediately.  But  I  chose 
a  few  moments'  privacy  with  you ;  first,  to  deliver 
this;  and  next  to  ask  you  one  question,  which  do 
not  be  startled  at.  Pray,  how  did  you  employ  that 
note  you  received  this  morning '? 

Mrs.  M.  Nay,  if  you  expect  an  account  of  me,  per- 
haps you  will  still  do  so  :  so  let  me  return  you  this. 

Bella.  Do  not  so  injuriously  mistake  me.  No- 
thing but  the  most  exti'aordinary  reason  could  force 
me  to  ask  you  ;  know  then  that  the  very  note  you 
Lad  of  me  this  morning  I  received  within  this  hour 

Mrs.  M.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  [from  my  wife. 

Bella.  Why  do  you  laugh,  madam  % 

Mrs,  M.  Out  of  triumph,  to  see  what  empty  poli- 
ticians men  are  found  when  they  oppose  their  weak 
heads  to  ours !  On  my  conscience,  a  parliament  of 
women  would  be  of  very  great  service  to  the  nation. 

Bella.  Were  all  ladies  capable  as  Mrs.  Modern,  I 
should  be  very  ready  to  vote  on  their  side. 

Mrs.  M.  Nay,  nay,  sir,  you  must  not  leave  out 
your  wife  ;  especially  you  that  have  the  best  wife  in 
the  world — ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Bella.  Forgive  me,  madam,  if  I  have  been  too 
partial  to  a  woman  whose  whole  business  hath  been 
to  please  me. 

Mrs.  M.  Oh !  you  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of  your  good  opinion ;  you  are  not  singular  in  it,  I 
assure  you ;  Mrs.  Bellamant  will  have  more  votes 
than  one. 

Bella.  I  am  indififerent  how  many  she  has,  since 
I  am  sure  she  will  make  interest  but  for  one. 

Mrs,  M.  "  It  is  the  curse  of  fools  to  be  secure. 
And  that  be  thine  and  Altamont's." 
Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Bella,  I  cannot  guess  your  meaning. 

Mrs,  M.  Then,  to  introduce  my  explanation — the 
note  you  lent  me  I  lost  at  piquet  to  lord  Richly. 

Bella.  To  lord  Richly  ! 

Mrs.  M.  Who  perhaps  might  dispose  of  it  to  some, 
who  might  lend  it  to  others,  who  might  give  it  to 
those  who  might  lose  it  to  your  wife. 

Bella.  I  know  not  what  to  suppose. 

Mrs.  M.  Nor  I  ;  for  sure  one  cannot  suppose — 
especially  since  you  have  the  best  wife  in  the  world 
— one  cannot  suppose  that  it  could  be  a  present 
from  lord  Richly  to  herself;  that  she  received  it; 


that  in  return  she  hath  sent  him  an  assignation  to 
meet  her  here. 

Bella.  Suppose  !     Hell  and  damnation  !     No. 

Mrs.  M.  But  certainly  one  could  not  affirm  that 
this  is  truth. 

Bella.  Affirm! 

Mrs.  M.  And  yet  all  this  is  true — as  true  as  she 
is  false.  Nay,  you  shall  have  an  instance — an  im- 
mediate, undeniable  instance.  You  shall  see  it  with 
your  own  eyes  and  hear  it  with  your  own  ears. 

Bella.  Am  I  alive  % 

Mrs.  M,  If  all  the  husbands  of  these  best  wives 
in  the  world  are  dead,  we  are  a  strange  nation  of 
ghosts.  If  you  will  be  prudent,  and  be  like  the  rest 
of  your  brethren,  keep  the  affair  secret ;  I  assure 
you  I'll  never  discover  it. 

Bella.  Secret !  Yes,  as  inward  fire,  till  sure  de- 
struction shall  attend  its  blaze.  But  why  do  I  rage  1 
It  is  impossible  ;  she  must  be  innocent. 

Mrs.  M.  Then  lord  Richly  is  still  a  greater  villain 
to  belie  that  innocence  to  me.  But  give  yourself  no 
pain  or  anxiety,  since  you  are  so  shortly  to  be  cer- 
tain. Go  fetch  her  hither  ;  lord  Richly  will  be  here 
almost  as  soon  as  you :  then  feign  some  excuse  to 
leave  the  room  ;  I  will  soon  follow  you,  and  convey 
you  where  you  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  being  a 
witness  either  to  her  innocence  or  her  guilt. 

Bella.  This  goodness,  my  sweetest  creature,  shall 
bind  me  yours  for  ever. 

Mrs.  M.  To  convince  you  that  is  all  I  desire,  I  am 
willing  to  leave  the  town  and  reputation  at  once, 
and  retire  with  you  wherever  you  please. 

Bella.  That  must  be  the  subject  of  our  future 
thoughts.  I  can  think  of  nothing  now  but  satisfac- 
tion in  tills  affair.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  M.  Do  you  demur  to  my  offer,  sirl  Oh,  the 
villain  !  I  find  I  am  to  be  only  a  momentary  object 
of  his  looser  pleasures,  and  his  wife  yet  sits  nearest 
his  heart.  But  I  shall  change  the  angel  form  she 
wears  into  a  devil's.  Nor  shall  my  revenge  stop 
there.  But  at  present  I  must  resolve  my  temper 
into  a  calm. — Lately  ! 

SCENE  IV. — Mrs.  Modern,  Lately. 

Mrs.  M,  Come  hither.  Lately  ;  get  me  some  citron- 
water.     I  am  horribly  out  of  order. 

Late,  Yes,  madam. 

Mrs.  M.  To  be  slighted  in  this  manner!  insup- 
portable ! — What  is  the  fool  doing  % 

Late.  There  is  no  citron-water  left.  Your  lady- 
ship drank  the  last  half-pint  this  morning. 

Mrs,  M.  Then  bring  the  cinnamon-water,  or  the 
surfeit-water,  or  the  anniseed-water,  or  the  plague- 
water,  or  any  water.  [and  Jills, 

Late.  Here,  madam. — [Brings  the  bottle  and  glass, 

Mrs.  M.  [Dririks.  Looks  hi  the  glass.]  Lord, 
how  I  look  ! — Oh  !  frightful ! — I  am  quite  shocking. 

Late.  In  my  opinion  your  ladyship  never  looked 
better.  [Grim. 

Mrs.  M.    Go,  you  flatterer ;    I  look  like  my  lady 

Late.  Where  are  your  ladyship's  little  eyes,  your 
short  nose,  your  wan  complexion,  and  your  low  fore- 
head ? 

Mrs  M.  Which  nature,  in  order  to  hide,  hath  care- 
fully placed  between  her  shoulders  ;  so  that,  if  you 
view  her  behind,  she  seems  to  walk  without  her 
head,  and  lessen  the  miracle  of  St.  Dennis. 

Late.  Then  her  left  hip  is  tucked  up  under  her 
arm,  like  the  hilt  of  a  beau's  sword ;  and  her  dis- 
dainful right  is  never  seen,  like  its  blade. 

Mrs.  M.  Then  she  has  two  legs,  one  of  which 
seems  to  be  the  dwarf  of  the  other,  and  are  alike  in 
nothing  but  their  crookedness. 

Late.  And  yet  she  thinks  herself  a  beauty. 
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Mrs.  M.  She  is,  indeed,  tlie  perfection  of  ugliness. 

Late.  And  a  wit,  I  warrant  you. 

Mrs.  M.  No  doubt  she  must  be  very  quick-siglited, 
for  her  eyes  are  ahnost  crept  into  her  brain. 

Late,  and  Mrs.  M.  He,  he,  he  ! 

Mrs.  M.  And  yet  the  detestable  creature  hath  not 
had  sense  enough,  with  all  her  deformity,  to  pre- 
serve her  reputation. 

Late.   I  never  laeard,  I  own,  anything  against  that. 

Mrs.  M.  You  hear !  you  fool,  you  dunce,  what 
should  you  hear"?  Plavc  not  all  the  town  heard  of 
a  certain  colonel  ? 

Late.  Oh,  lud!  what  a  memory  I  have  !  Oh,  yes, 
madam,  she  has  been  quite  notorious.  It  is  sur- 
prising a  little  discretion  should  not  preserve  her 
from  such  public — 

Mrs.  M.  If  she  had  my  discretion,  or  yours,  Lately, 

Late.  Your  ladyship  will  make  me  proud,  indeed, 
madam. 

Mrs.  M.  I  never  could  see  any  want  of  sense  in 
you.  Lately.  I  could  not  bear  to  have  an  insensible 
creature  about  me.  I  know  several  women  of 
fashion  I  could  not  support  for  a  tiring-Woman. 
What  think  you  of  3Irs.  Charmer '? 

Late.  Think  of  her !  that,  were  1  a  man,  she 
should  be  the  last  woman  I  attacked.  I  think  her 
an  ugly,  ungenteel,  squinting,  flirting,  impudent, 
odious,  dirty  puss.  [deal  of  wit  too. 

Mrs.  M.  Upon  my  word.  Lately,  you  have  a  vast 

Late.  I  am  beholden  for  all  my  wit,  as  well  as 
my  clothes,  to  your  ladyship.  I  wish  your  ladyship 
wore  out  as  much  clothes  as  you  do  wit,  I  should 
soon  gi'ow  rich. 

Mrs.  M.  You  shall  not  complain  of  either.  Oh  ! 
\_Knocking .1  They  are  come,  and  I  will  receive  them 
in  another  room.  \^Exit. 

Late.  I  know  not  whether  my  talent  of  praise  or 
of  slander  is  of  more  service  to  me  ;  whether  I  get 
more  by  flattering  my  lady  or  abusing  all  her  ac- 
quaintance. 

SCENE  v.— John,  Lately. 

John.  So,  Mrs.  Lately,  you  forget  your  old  ac- 
quaintance ;  but  times  are  coming  when  I  may  be 
as  good  as  another,  and  you  may  repent  your  incon- 
stancy. 

Late.  Odious  fellow ! 

John.  I  would  have  you  to  know  I  look  on  myself 
to  be  as  good  as  your  new  sweetheart,  though  he  has 
more  lace  on  his  livery,  and  may  be  a  year  or  two 
younger,  and  as  good  a  man  I  am  too  ;  and  so  you 
may  tell  him.  Why  does  he  not  stay  at  home  % 
What  does  he  come  into  our  family  for  1 

Late.  Who  gave  you  authority  to  inquire,  sirrah  1 

John.  Marry,  that  did  you,  when  you  gave  me  a 
promise  to  marry  me  :  well,  I  shall  say  no  more  ; 
but  times  are  coming  when  you  may  wish  you  had 
not  forsaken  me.     I  have  a  secret. 

Late.  A  secret !  Oh,  let  me  hear  it. 

John.  No,  no,  mistress,  I  shall  keep  my  secrets  as 
well  as  you  can  yours. 

Late.  Nay,  now  you  are  vmkind  ;  you  know, 
though  I  suffer  Tom  Brisk  to  visit  me,  you  have  my 
lieart  still. 

John.  Ah !  you  do  but  say  so !  Y'ou  know  too 
well  how  much  I  love  you.  Then  I'll  tell  you,  my 
dear  ;   I  am  going  to  the  devil  for  you. 

Late.  The  devil  you  are!  Going  to  the  devil  for 
me  '.     What  does  the  fool  mean  % 

.John.  Ay,  I  am  to  get  a  hundred  pounds,  that  you 
may  marry  me. 

Late.  A  hundred  pounds!  And  how  are  you  to 
get  a  hundred  pounds,  my  deai-  John"? 

John.   Only  by  a  little  swearing. 


Late.  What  are  you  to  swear? 

John.  Nay,  if  I  tell  you,  it  would  be  double  per- 
jury ;  for  I  have  sworn  already  I  would  not  trust  it 
with  anybody. 

Late.  Oh,  but  you  may  trust  me.  1 

John.  And  if  you  should  trust  somebody  else — 

Late,  The  devil  fetch  me  if  I  do  1 

John.  Then  my  master  is  to  give  me  an  hundred 
pound  to  swear  that  he  is  a  cuckold.  jj 

Late.  What's  this '? 

John.  Why,  my  master  has  offered  me  an  hundred 
pound  if  I  discover  my  lady  and  Mr.  Bellamant  in  a' 
proper  manner  ;  and,  let  me  but  see  them  together, 
I'll  swear  to  the  manner,  I  warrant  you. 

Late.  But  can  you  do  this  with  a  safe  consciencel 

John.  Conscience !  pshaw  !  which  would  you 
choose,  a  husband  with  a  hundred  pound,  or  a  safe 
conscience '?  Come,  give  me  a  dram  out  of  your 
mistress's  closet ;   and  there  I'll  tell  you  more. 

Late.  Come  along  with  me. 

SCENE  YI. — Changes  to  another  apartment. — Lord 
Richly,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bellamant,  Mrs.  Modern. 

Rich,  Well,  madam,  you  have  drawn  a  most  de- 
lightful sketch  of  life. 

Mrs.  M.  Then  it  is  still-life  ;  for  I  dare  swear 
there  never  were  such  people  breathing. 

Mrs.  B.  Don't  you  believe  then,  mndam,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  married  couple  to  be  happy  in  one  an- 
otlier,  without  desiring  any  other  company? 

Mrs.  M.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  what  it  may  have 
been  in  the  plains  of  Arcadia  ;  but  truly,  in  those  of 
Great  Britain,  I  believe  not. 

Rich.   I  must  subscribe  to  that  too. 

Mrs.  B.   Mr.  Bellamant,  what  say  you? 

Bella.   Oh  !  my  dear,  I  am  entirely  of  your  mind. 

Rich.  This  is  a  miracle  almost  equal  to  the  other, 
to  see  a  husband  and  wife  of  the  same  opinion.  I 
must  be  a  convert  too  ;  for  it  would  be  the  greatest 
miracle  of  all  to  find  Mrs.  Bellamant  in  the  wrong. 

Mrs.  B.  It  would  be  a  much  greater  to  find  want 
of  complaisance  in  lord  Richly, 

Bella,   [yls/f/e.]   Confusion! 

Mrs.  M.  Nay,  madam,  this  is  hardly  so  ;  for  I 
have  heard  his  lordship  say  the  same  in  your  absence. 

Rich.  Dear  Bellamant,  I  believe  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  serve  you  this  afternoon.  I  have 
spoke  to  lord  Powerful ;  he  says,  he  is  very  willing 
to  do  for  you.  Sir  Peter,  they  tell  me,  is  given  over, 
and  I  fancy  you  may  find  my  lord  at  home  now. 

Bella.  I  shall  take  another  opportunity,  my  lord, 
a  particular  affair  now  preventing  me. 

Rich,  The  loss  of  an  hour  hath  been  often  the  loss 
of  a  place  ;  and,  unless  you  have  something  of  greater 
consequence,  I  must  advise  you  as  a  friend. 

Bella.  I  shall  find  a  method  of  thanking  you.  [Aside. 

Mrs.  M.  Make  this  a  handle  to  slip  out ;  I'll  come 
into  the  next  room  to  you.  [Aside  to  Bella. 

Bella.  My  lord,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  your 
friendship.  My  dear,  I'll  call  on  you  in  my  return: 
Mrs.  Modern,  I  am  your  humble  servant. 

SCENE  YII. — Lord  Richly,  Mrs.  Bellamant, 
Mrs.  Modern. 

Rich.  I  wish  you  success  ;  you  may  command  any- 
thing in  my  power  to  forward  it. 

lilrs.  B.  Mr.  Bellamant  is  more  indebted  to  your 
lordship  than  he  will  be  ever  able  to  pay. 

Rich.  Mr.  Bellamant,  madam,  has  a  friend  who 
is  able  to  pay  more  obligations  than  I  can  lay  on 
him. 

Mrs.  M.  I  am  forced  to  be  guilty  of  a  great  piece 
of  rudeness  by  leaving  you  one  moment. 
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■  Rich.  And  I  shall  not  be  guilty  of  losing  it.  [Aside. 
Mrs.  B.  What  can  this  mean '{  \_Aside. 

SCENE  VIII. — Lord  Richly,  Mrs.  Bellamant. 

Rich.  And  can  you,  madam,  think  of  retiring  from 
the  general  admiration  of  mankind  1 

Mrs.  B.  With  pleasure,  my  lord,  to  the  particular 
admiration  of  him  who  is  to  me  all  mankind. 

Rich.  Is  it  possible  any  man  can  be  so  happy  % 

Mrs.  B.  I  hope,  my  lord,  you  think  Mr.  Bellamant 
_so. 

Rich.  If  he  be,  I  pity  him  much  less  for  his  losses 
than  I  envy  him  the  love  of  her  in  whose  power  it 
may  be  to  redress  them. 

Mrs.  B.  You  surprise  me,  my  lord  :  in  my  power  ! 

Rich.  Yes,  madam ;  for  whatever  is  in  the  power 
of  man  is  in  yours  :  I  am  sure  what  little  assistance 
mine  can  give  is  readily  at  your  devotion.  My  in- 
terest and  fortune  are  all  in  these  dear  hands ;  in 
short,  madam,  I  have  languished  a  long  time  for  an 
opportunity  to  tell  you  that  I  have  a  most  violent 
passion  for  you. 

Mrs.  B.  My  lord,  I  have  beeli  unwilling  to  un- 
derstand you ;  but  now  yom-  expression  leaves  me 
no  other  doubt  but  whether  I  hate  or  despise  you 
most.  [my  love  % 

Rick.  Are  these   the  ungrateful  returns  you  give 

Mrs.  B.  Is  this  the  friendship  you  have  professed 
to  Mr.  Bellamant  % 

Rich.  I'll  make  his  fortune.  Let  this  be  an  in- 
stance of  my  future  favours.  [Puts  a  iank-note  into 
her  hmid ;  she  throws  it  away. 'I 

Mrs.  B.  And  this  of  my  reception  of  them.  Be 
assured,  my  lord,  if  you  ever  renew  this  unmannerly 
attack  on  my  honour,  I  will  be  revenged ;  my  hus- 
band shall  know  his  obligations  to  you. 

Rich.  I  have  gone  too  far  to  retreat,  madam :  if  I 
cannot  be  the  object  of  your  love,  let  me  be  obliged 
to  your  prudence.  How  many  families  are  sup- 
ported by  this  method  which  you  start  at !  Does 
not  many  a  woman  in  this  town  drive  her  husband's 
coach  % 

Mrs.  B.  My  lord,  this  insolence  is  intolerable  ; 
and  from  this  hour  I  never  will  see  your  face  again. 

[A  noise  loithout. 

Rich.  Hey !  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  % 

SCENE  IX.— Modern  with  Servants,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
BellamanT;  Mrs.  Modern,  Lord  Richly. 

Mod.  Come  out,  strumpet,  show  thy  face  and  thy 
adulterer's  before  the  world  ;  thou  shalt  be  a  severe 
example  of  the  vengeance  of  an  injured  husband. 

Rich.  I  have  no  farther  business  here  at  present ; 
for  I  fear  more  husbands  have  discovered  injuries 
than  one.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  B.  Protect  me.  Heavens !  what  do  I  see  ■? 

Bella.  This  was  a  masterpiece  of  my  evil  genius. 

Mrs.  M.  Sir,  this  insult  upon  my  reputation  shall 
not  go  unrevenged  ;  I  have  relations,  brothers,  who 
will  defend  their  sister's  fame  from  the  base  attacks 
of  a  perfidious  husband,  from  any  shame  he  would 
bring  on  her  innocence. 

Mod.  Thou  hast  a  forehead  that  would  defend 
itself  from  any  shame  whatsoever ;  for  that  you  have 
grafted  on  my  forehead  I  thank  you  and  this  worthy 
gentleman. 

Mrs.  M.  Sir,  you  shall  smart  for  the  falsehood  of 
this  accusation.  [Exit. 

Mod.  Madam,  you  shall  smart  for  the  truth  of  it ; 
this  honest  man  [pointing  to  the  servant]  is  evidence 
of  the  fact  of  your  dishonour  and  mine.  And  for 
you,  sir,  [to  Bellamant]  you  may  depend  upon  it, 
I  shall  take  the  strictest  satisfaction  which  the  law 


will  give  me  :  so  I  shall  leave  you  at  present,  to  give 

satisfaction  to  your  wife.  [Exeic7it. 

SCENE  X.— Mr.  a7id  Mrs.  Bellamant. 

Bella.  [After  some  paKse.]  When  the  criminal 
turns  his  own  accuser,  the  merciful  judge  becomes 
his  advocate  ;  guilt  is  too  plainly  written  in  my  face 
to  admit  of  a  denial,  and  I  stand  prepared  to  receive 
what  sentence  you  please. 

Mrs.  B.  As  you  are  your  own  accuser,  be  your 
own  judge  ;  you  can  infiict  no  punishment  on  your- 
self equal  to  what  I  feel. 

Bella.  Death  has  no  terrors  equal  to  that  thought. 
Ha  !  I  have  involved  thee  too  in  my  ruin,  and  thou 
must  be  the  wretched  partaker  of  my  misfortunes. 

Mrs.  B.  While  I  was  assured  of  your  truth  I  could 
have  thought  that  happiness  enough  ;  yet  I  have  still 
this  to  comfort  me,  the  same  moment  that  has  be- 
trayed your  guilt  has  discovered  my  innocence. 

Bella.  Oh !  thou  ungrateful  fool,  what  stores  of 
bliss  hast  thou  in  one  vicious  moment  destroyed ! 
[To  himself .]  Oh!  my  angel,  how  have  I  requited 
all  your  love  and  goodness  !  For  what  have  I  for- 
saken thy  tender  virtuous  passion  ! 

Mrs.  B.  For  a  new  one.  How  could  I  be  so 
easily  deceived  %  How  could  I  imagine  there  was 
such  truth  in  man,  in  that  inconstant  fickle  sex,  who 
are  so  prone  to  change,  that,  to  indulge  their  fond- 
ness for  variety,  they  would  grow  weary  of  a  paradise 
to  Avander  in  a  desert  % 

Bella.  How  weak  is  that  comparison  to  show  the 
difference  between  thee  and  every  other  woman  ! 

Mrs.  B.  I  had  once  that  esteem  of  you  ;  but 
hereafter  I  shall  think  all  men  the  same  ;  and,  when 
I  have  weaned  myself  of  my  love  for  you,  will  hate 
them  all  alike. 

Bella.  Thy  sentence  is  too  just.  I  own  I  have 
deserved  it;  I  never  merited  so  good  a  wife.  Hea- 
ven saw  it  had  given  too  much,  and  thus  has  taken 
the  blessing  from  me. 

Mrs.  B.  You  will  soon  think  otherwise.  If  ab- 
sence from  me  can  bring  you  to  those  thoughts,  I 
am  resolved  to  favour  them. 

Bella.  Thou  shalt  enjoy  thy  wish ;  we  will  part, 
part  this  night,  this  hour.  Yet  let  me  ask  one 
favour ;  the  ring  which  was  a  witness  of  our  meet- 
ing, let  it  be  so  of  om*  separation.  Let  me  bear  this 
as  a  memorial  of  our  love.  This  shall  remind  me 
of  all  the  tender  moments  we  have  had  together,  and 
serve  to  aggravate  my  sorrows.  Henceforth  I'll  study 
only  to  be  miserable  ;  let  Heaven  make  you  happy, 
and  curse  me  as  it  pleases.  [you  have  made  me. 

Mrs.  B.  It  cannot  make  me  more  wretched  than 

Bella.  Yet,  do  believe  me  when  I  swear  I  never 
injured  you  with  any  other  woman.  Nay,  believe 
me  when  I  swear,  how  much  soever  I  may  have  de- 
served the  shame  I  suffer,  I  did  not  now  deserve  it. 

Mrs.  B.  And  must  we  part  ? 

Bella.  Since  it  obliges  you. 

Mrs.  B.  That  I  may  have  nothing  to  remember 
you  by,  take  back  this,  and  this,  and  this,  and  all 
the  thousand  embraces  thou  hast  given  me,  till  I 
die  in  thy  loved  arms — and  thus  we  part  for  ever. 

Bella.  Ha! 

Mrs.  B.  Oh !  I  forgive  thee  all :  forget  it  as  a  fright- 
ful dream  ;  it  was  no  more,  and  I  awake  to  real  joy. 

Bella.  Oh !  let  me  press  thee  to  my  heart ;  for 
every  moment  that  I  hold  thee  thus  gives  bliss  be- 
yond expression,  a  bliss  no  vice  can  give.  Now  life 
appears  desirable  again.  Yet  shall  I  not  see  thee 
miserable  °{  Shall  I  not  see  my  children  suffer  for 
their  father's  crime  ? 

Mrs.  B.  Indulge  no  more  uneasy  thoughts :  Fortune 
may  have  blessings  yet  in  store  for  us  and  them. 
3o 
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Bella.  Excellent  goodness !  My  future  days  shall 
have  no  wish,  no  labour,  but  for  thy  happiness  ;  and 
from  this  hour  I'll  never  give  thee  cause  of  a  complaint. 
And  whatsoever  rocks  our  fates  may  lay 
In  life's  hard  passage  to  obstruct  our  way. 
Patient  the  toilsome  journey  I'll  abide, 
And  bless  my  fortune  with  so  dear  a  guide. 

ACT    V. SCENE    I.  —  Bellamant's    Iwuse. — 

Emilia,  speaking  to  a  Servant ;  afteru-ards  Lady 
Charlotte. 

Emil.  It  is  very  strange  you  will  not  give  me  the 
liberty  of  denying  myself — that  you  will  force  me  to 
be  at  home  wliether  I  will  or  no. 

Serv.   I  had  no  such  order  from  your  ladyship. 
Emil.  Well,  well,  go  wait  upon  her  up.    I  am  but 
in  an  ill  humour  to  receive  such  a  visit ;  I  must  try 
to  make  it  as  short  as  I  can. 

Charl.  Emilia,  good-morrow  :  am  not  I  an  early 
creature  %  I  have  been  so  frightened  with  some  news 
I  have  heard ;  I  am  heartily  concerned  for  you  my 
dear — I  hope  the  fright  has  not  done  you  any  mis- 
chief. 

Emil.  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you,  lady  Charlotte. 

Charl.  Oh !  I  could  not  stay  one  moment ;  you  see 
I  hurried  into  my  chair  to  you  half  undressed  ;  never 
was  creature  in  such  a  pickle,  so  frightful.  Lud ! 
I  was  obligfcd  to  draw  all  the  curtains  round  me. 

Emil.  I  don't  perceive  you  had  any  reason  for 
that,  lady  Charlotte. 

Charl.  Why,  did  you  ever  see  anything  so  hide- 
ous, so  odious  as  this  gown  %  Well,  Emilia,  you 
certainly  have  the  prettiest  fancy  in  the  world.  I 
like  what  you  have  on  now  better  than  lady  Pinup's, 
though  hers  cost  so  much  more.  Some  people  have 
the  strangest  way  of  laying  out  their  money.  You 
remember  our  engagement  to-night ■? 

Emil.  You  must  excuse  me ;  it  will  look  very  odd 
to  see  me  abroad  on  this  occasion. 

Charl.  Not  odd  in  the  least.  Nobody  minds  these 
things.  There's  no  rule  upon  such  occasions.  Sure 
you  don't  intend  to  stay  at  home,  and  receive  formal 
•visits  % 

Emil.  No  :  but  I  intend  to  stay  at  home  and  re- 
ceive no  visits. 

Charl.  Why,  child,  you  will  be  laughed  at  by  all 
the  town.  There  never  was  such  a  thing  done  in 
the  world  ;  staying  at  home  is  quite  left  off  upon  all 
occasions  ;  a  woman  scarce  stays  at  home  a  week 
for  the  death  of  a  husband.  Dear  Emilia,  don't  be 
so  awkward  :  I  can  make  no  excuse  for  you ;  lady 
Polite  will  never  forgive  you. 

Emil.  That  I  shall  be  sorry  for :  but  I  had  rather 
tiot  be  forgiven  by  her  than  by  myself. 

SCENE  II. — Captain  Bellamant,  Lady  Char- 
lotte, Emilia. 

Capt.  B.  Sister,  good-morrow ;  lady  Charlotte 
abroad  so  early '. 

Charl.  You  may  well  be  surprised  ;  I  have  not 
been  out  at  this  hour  these  fifty  years. 

Capt  B.  You  will  never  be  able  to  hold  it  out  till 
night. 

Emil.  [Aside.]  I  am  sure,  if  she  should  take  it 
in  her  head  to  stay  witli  me,  I  shall  not :  and  miless 
some  dear  creature  like  herself  should  come  and 
take  her  away,  I  seem  to  be  in  danger. 

Charl.  [Z'o  Bellamant,  «/5;e»- a  wAis/JC?".]  Don't 
tell  me  of  what  I  said  last  night.  Last  night  was 
last  year — an  age  ago  ;  and  I  have  the  worst  memory 
in  the  world. 

Capt.  B.  You  seem  to  want  one,  egad  '. 

Charl.  Indeed,  I  do  not.  A  memory  would  be 
of  no  use  to  me ;  for  I  was  never  of  the  same  mind 
twice  in  my  life  ;  and,  though  I  should  remember 


what  I  said  at  one  time,  I   should  as  certainly  re- 
member not  to  do  it  another. 

Capt.  B.  You  dear  agreeable  creature  !  sure  never 
two  people  were  so  like  one  another  as  you  and  I 
are.  We  think  alike,  we  act  alike,  and  some  people 
think  we  are  very  much  alike  in  the  face. 

Charl.  Do  you  hear  him,  Emilia'?  He  has  made  one 
of  the  most  shocking  compliments  to  me ;  I  believe  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  bear  a  looking-glass  again, 

Capt,  B.  Faith,  and  if  it  was  not  for  the  help  of 
a  looking-glass,  you  would  be   the  most   unhappy 
creature  in  the  world. 
Charl.  Impertinent ! 

Capt.  B.    For  then  you  would  be  the  only  person 
debarred  from  seeing  the  finest  face  in  the  world. 
Emil.  Very  fine,  indeed.  [wretch  again  now  ! 

Charl.  Civil  enough.    I  think  I  begin  to  endure  the 
Capt.  B.  Keep  but  in  that  mind  half  an  hour — 
CJmrl.  Emilia,  good  morrow  ;  you  will  excuse  the 
shortness  of  my  visit.  [lotte. 

Emil.    No  apologies  on  that  account,  lady  Char- 
Charl.  You  are  a  good  creature,  and  know  the 
continual  hurry  of  business  I   am  in.      Don't  you 
follow  me,  you  thing  you  !     [To  Capt.  Bellamant. 
Cajit.  B.    Indeed,  lady  Charlotte,  but  I  shall,  and 
I  hope  to  some  purpose.  \^Aside. 

SCENE  III.— Emilia,  almie. 
Sol  am  once  more  left  to  my  own  thoughts.  Heaven 
knows  they  are  like  to  afford  me  little  entertain- 
ment.    Oh !    Gaywit,  too  much  I  sympathise  with 
thy  uneasiness.     Didst  thou  know  the  pangs  I  feel 
on  thy   account,  thy  generous   heart   would   suffer 
more  on  mine.     Ha!  my  words  have  raised  a  spirit. 
SCENE  IV.— Emilia,  Gaywit. 
Gay.  I  hope,  madam,  you  will  excuse  a  visit  at  so 
unseasonable  an  hour.  [a  mistress  here. 

Emil.    Had  you  come  a  little  earlier  you  had  met 
Gay.    I  met  the   lady  you  mean,  madam,  at  the 
door,  and  captain  Bellamant  with  her. 

Emil.  You  are  the  most  cavalier  lover  I  know ; 
you  are  no  more  jealous  of  a  rival  with  your  mistress 
than  the  most  polite  husband  is  of  one  with  his  wife. 
Gay.  A  man  should  not  be  jealous  of  his  friend, 
madam ;  and  I  believe  captain  Bellamant  will  be 
such  to  me  in  the  highest  manner.  I  wish  I  was  so 
blessed  in  another  heart  as  he  appears  to  be  in  lady 
Charlotte's.  I  wish  I  were  as  certain  of  gaining  the 
woman  I  do  love  as  of  losing  her  I  do  not. 

Emil.  I  suppose,  if  your  amour  be  of  any  date, 
you  can  easily  guess  at  the  impressions  you  have 
made. 

Gay.  No  ;  nor  can  she  guess  at  the  impression 
she  has  made  on  me  ;  for,  unless  my  eyes  have  done 
it,  I  never  acquainted  her  with  my  passion. 

Emil.  And  that  your  eyes  have  done  it  you  may 
be  assured,  if  you  have  seen  her  often.  The  love 
that  can  be  concealed  must  be  very  cold  indeed ; 
but  methinks  it  is  something  particular  in  you  to 
desire  to  conceal  it. 

Gay.  I  have  been  always  fearful  to  disclose  a  pas- 
sion which  I  know  not  whether  it  be  in  my  power 
to  pursue.  I  would  not  even  have  given  her  the 
uneasiness  to  pity  me,  much  less  have  tried  to  raise 
her  love. 

Emil.  If  you  are  so  tender  of  her,  take  care  you 
never  let  her  suspect  so  much  generosity.  That  may 
give  her  a  secret  pang. 

Gay.  Heaven  forbid  it  should  one  equal  to  those 
I  feel ;  lest,  while  I  am  endeavouring  to  make  my 
addresses  practicable,  she  should  unadvisedly  receive 
those  of  another. 

Emil.  If  she  can  discover  your  love  as  plain  as  I 
can,  I  think  you  may  be  easy  on  that  account. 
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Gay.  He  must  dote  like  me  who  can  conceive  the 
ecstasy  these  words  have  given.  [Knockinf/. 

Emil.  Come  in. 

Serv.  Your  honour's  servant,  sir,  is  below. 

Gay.  I  come  to  him.  Madam,  your  most  obedient 
servant ;  I  go  on  business  which  will,  by  noon,  give 
me  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  I  have  preserved  the 
best  of  fathers  to  the  best  of  women.  \^Exit^ 

Emil,  I  know  he  means  mine  ;  but  why  do  I 
mention  that,  when  every  action  of  liis  life  leaves 
me  no  other  doubt  than  whether  it  convinces  me 
more  of  his  love  or  of  his  deserving  mine  % 

SCENE  V. — IjOrd  Richly's  house. — Lord  Richly, 
Servant. 

Rich.  Desire  Mr.  Bellamant  to  walk  in.  What 
can  the  meaning  of  this  visit  be  1  Perhaps  he  comes 
to  make  me  proposals  concerning  his  wife  ;  but  my 
love  shall  not  get  so  far  the  better  of  my  reason  as 
to  lead  me  to  an  extravagant  price  ;  I'll  not  go  above 
two  thousand,  that's  positive. 

SCENE  VI. — Lord  Richly,  Bellamant. 

Rich.  My  dear  Bellamant. 

Bella.  My  lord,  I  have  received  an  obligation  from 
you  which  I  thus  return.         [Gives  him  a  bank-bill. 

Rich.  Pshaw !  trifles  of  this  nature  can  hardly  be 
called  obligations ;  I  would  do  twenty  times  as  much 
for  dear  Jack  Bellamant. 

Bella.  The  obligation,  indeed,  was  to  my  wife  ; 
nor  hath  she  made  you  a  small  return,  since  it  is  to 
her  entreaty  you  owe  your  present  safety,  your  life. 

Rich.  I  am  not  apprised  of  the  danger ;  but 
would  owe  my  safety  to  no  one  sooner  than  to 
Mrs.  Bellamant. 

Bella.  Come,  come,  my  lord  ;  this  prevarication 
is  low  and  mean ;  you  know  you  have  used  me 
basely,  villanously ;  and,  under  the  cover  of  ac- 
quaintance and  friendship,  have  attempted  to  cor- 
rupt my  wife  ;  for  which,  but  that  I  would  not  suffer 
the  least  breath  of  scandal  to  sully  her  reputation,  I 
would  exact  such  vengeance  on  thee — 

Rich.  Sir,  I  must  acquaint  you  that  this  is  a  lan- 
guage I  have  not  been  used  to. 

Bella.  No  ;  the  language  of  flatterers  and  hireling 
sycophants  has  been  what  you  have  dealt  in ;  wretches 
whose  honour  and  love  are  as  venal  as  their  praise. 
Such  your  title  might  awe,  or  your  fortune  bribe  to 
silence  ;  such  you  should  have  dealt  with,  and  not 
have  dared  to  injure  a  man  of  honour. 

Rich.  This  is  such  presumption — 

Bella.  No,  my  lord,  yours  was  the  presumption ; 
mine  is  only  justice,  nay,  and  mild  too  ;  unequal  to 
your  crime,  Avhich  requires  a  punishment  from  my 
hand,  not  from  my  tongue. 

Rich.  Do  you  consider  Avho  I  am "? 

Bella.  Were  you  as  high  as  heraldry  could  lift 
you,  you  should  not  injure  me  unpunished.  Where 
grandeur  can  give  licence  to  oppression,  the  people 
must  be  slaves,  let  them  boast  what  liberty  they 
please. 

Rich.  Sir,  you  shall  hear  of  this. 

Bella.  I  shall  be  ready  to  justify  my  words  by  any 
action  you  dare  provoke  me  to ;  and,  be  assured  of 
this,  if  ever  I  discover  any  future  attempts  of  yours 
to  my  dishonour,  your  life  shall  be  its  sacrifice. 
Henceforward,  my  lord,  let  us  behave  as  if  we  had 
never  known  one  another.  [Exit. 

Rich.  Here  's  your  man  of  sense  now.  He  was 
half  ruined  in  the  house  of  lords  a  few  days  ago, 
and  is  in  a  fair  way  of  going  the  other  step  in  West- 
minster-hall in  a  few  days  more  ;  yet  has  the  impu- 
dence to  threaten  a  man  of  my  fortmre  and  quality 
for  attempting  to  debauch  his  wife,  which  many  a 


fool  who  rides  in  his  coach  and  six  would  have  had 
sense  enough  to  have  winked  at. 

SCENE  VII.— Lord  Richly,   Gaywit. 

Gay.  Your  lordship  is  contemplative. 
Rich.   So,  nephew,  by  this  early  visit    I  suppose 
you  had  ill-luck  last  night ;  for,  where  Eortune  frowns 
on  you,  she  always    smiles   on  me  by  blessing  me 
with  your  company. 

Gay.  I  have  long  since  put  it  out  of  tlie  power  of 
Portune  to  do  me  either  favour  or  injury.  My  hap- 
piness is  now  in  the  power  of  another  mistress. 

Rich.  And  thou  art  too  pretty  a  fellow  not  to  have 
that  mistress  in  your  power. 

Gay.  The  possession  of  her,  and  in  her  of  all  my 
desires,  depends  on  your  consent. 

Rich.  You  know,  Harry,  you  have  my  consent  to 
possess  all  the  women  in  the  town,  except  those  few 
that  I  am  particular  with :  provided  you  fall  not  foul 
of  mine,  you  may  board  and  plunder  what  vessels 
you  please. 

Gay.  This  is  a  vessel,  my  lord,  neither  to  be  taken 
by  force  nor  hired  by  gold.  I  must  buy  her  for 
life,  or  not  board  her  at  all. 

Rich.  Then  the  principal  thing  to  be  considered 
is  her  cargo.  To  marry  a  woman  merely  for  her 
jierson  is  buying  an  empty  vessel :  and  a  woman  is 
a  vessel  which  a  man  will  grow  cursed  weary  of 
in  a  long  voyage. 

Gay.  My  lord,  I  have  had  some  experience  in 
women,  and  I  believe  that  I  never  could  be  weary 
of  the  woman  I  now  love. 

Rich,  Let  me  tell  you,  I  have  had  some  experience 
too,  and  I  have  been  weary  of  forty  women  that  I 
have  loved. 

Gay.  And  perhaps  in  all  that  variety  you  may 
not  have  found  one  of  equal  excellence  with  her  I 
mean. 

Rich.  And  pray,  who  is  this  paragon  you  mean  ? 
Gay.  Must  I,  my  lord,  when   I  ,'have  painted  the 
finest  woman  in  the  world,  be  ob%ed  to  write  Miss 
Bellamant's  name  to  the  picture 'i 
Rich.  Miss  Bellamant ! 
Gay.  Yes,  Miss  Bellamant ! 

Rich.  You  know  Mr.  Bellamant's  losses ;  you 
know  what  happened  yesterday,  which  may  entirely 
finish  his  ruin ;  and  the  consequence  of  his  ruin 
must  be  the  ruin  of  his  daughter,  which  will  cer- 
tainly throw  her  virtue  into  your  power;  for  poverty 
as  surely  brings  a  woman  to  capitulation  as  scarcity 
of  provisions  does  a  garrison. 

Gay.  I  cannot  take  this  advice,  my  lord  :  I  would 
not  take  advantage  from  the  misfortunes  of  any  ; 
but  surely  not  of  the  woman  I  love. 

Rich.  Well,  sir,  you  shall  ask  me  no  more  ;  for, 
if  my  consent  to  your  ruin  will  oblige  you,  you 
have  it. 

Gay.  My  lord,  I  shall  ever  remember  this  good- 
ness, and  will  be  ready  to  sign  any  instrument  to 
secure  a  very  large  fortune  to  lady  Charlotte  when 
you  please. 

SCENE  VIII. — Lord  Richly,  solus. 
Now,  if  he  takes  my  consent  from  my  own  word, 
I  may  deny  it  afterwards,  so  I  gain  the  whole  estate 
for  my  daughter,  and  bring  an  entire  destruction 
upon  Bellamant  and  his  whole  family.  Charming 
thought !  that  would  be  a  revenge,  indeed  ;  nay,  it 
may  accomplish  all  my  wishes  too  ;  Mrs.  Bellamant 
may  be  mine  at  last. 

SCENE  IX. — Lord  Richly,  Modern. 
Mod.  My  lord,  I  was  honoured  with  your  com- 
mands. \sw. 
Rich.  I  believe  1  shall  procure  the  place  for  you, 
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Mod.  My  obligations  to  your  lordship  are  so  in- 
finite, that  I  must  always  be  your  slave.      [Modern. 

Rich.   I  am  concerned   for  your   misfortune,  Mr. 

Mod.  It  is  a  common  misfortune,  my  lord,  to  have 
a  bad  wife.  I  am  something  happier  than  my  bre- 
thren in  the  discovery. 

Rick.  That  indeed  may  make  you  amends  more 
ways  than  one.  I  cannot  dissuade  you  from  the 
most  rigorous  prosecution  :  for,  though  dear  Jack 
Bellamant  be  my  particular  friend,  yet  in  cases  of 
this  nature  even  friendship  itself  must  be  thrown 
up.     Injuries  of  this  kind  are  not  to  be  forgiven. 

Mod.  Very  true,  my  lord  ;  he  has  robbed  me  of 
the  affections  of  a  wife  whom  I  loved  as  tenderly  as 
myself;  forgive  my  tears,  my  lord — I  have  lost  all  I 
held  dear  in  this  world. 

Rich.  I  pity  you,  indeed  ;  but  comfort  yourself 
with  the  hopes  of  revenge. 

Mod.  Alas  !  my  lord,  what  revenge  can  equal  the 
dishonour  he  has  brought  upon  my  family!  Tliink 
on  that,  my  lord ;  on  the  dishonour  I  must  endure. 
I  cannot  name  the  title  they  will  give  me. 

Rich.   It  is  shocking  indeed. 

Mod.  My  ease  for  ever  lost,  my  quiet  gone,  my 
honour  stained  ;  my  honour,  my  lord.  Oh  !  'tis  a 
tender  wound. 

Rich.  Laws  cannot  be  too  rigorous  against  offences 
of  this  nature  :  juries  cannot  give  too  great  damages. 
To  attempt  the  wife  of  a  friend — to  what  wickedness 
will  men  arrive !  Mr.  Modern,  I  own  I  cannot 
blame  you  in  pushing  your  revenge  to  the  utmost 
extremity. 

Mod.  That  I  am  resolved  on.  I  have  just  received 
an  appointment  from  your  lordship's  nephew,  Mr. 
Gaywit ;  I  suppose  to  give  me  some  advice  in  the 
affair. 

Rick.  [Aside.]  Ha!  that  must  be  to  dissuade  him 
from  the  prosecution. — Mr.  Modern,  if  you  please, 
I'll  set  you  down  ;  I  have  some  particular  business 
with  him  :  besides,  if  he  knows  anything  that  can  be 
of  service  to  you,  my  commands  shall  enforce  the 
discovery.     Bid  the  coachman  pull  up.  [slaves. 

Mod.  I  am  the  most  obliged  of  all  your  lordship's 

SCENE  X. — Another  apartment. — La.  Charlotte, 
Captain  Bellamant,  and  Sei-vant. 

Charl.  My  lord  gone  out!  then,  d'je  hear,  I  am 
at  home  to  nobody. 

Capt.  B.  That's  kind,  indeed,  lady  Charlotte,  to 
let  me  have  you  all  to  myself. 

Charl.  You  !  you  confident  thing !  how  came  you 
here'?  Don't  you  remember  I  bad  you  not  to  fol- 
low me  1 

Capt.  B.  Yes,  but  it's  so  long  ago  that  I  am  sur- 
prised you  should  remember  it. 

Charl.  Indeed,  sir,  I  always  remember  to  a^oid 
what  I  don't  like.  I  suppose  you  don't  know  that 
I  hate  you  of  all  things  1 

Capt.  B.  Not  I,  upon  my  soul !  The  deuce  take 
me  if  I  did  not  think  you  had  liked  me  as  well  as  I 
liked  you — ha,  ha  ! 

Charl.  I  like  youl  impossible!  why,  don't  you 
know  that  you  are  very  ugly  % 

Capt.  B.  Pshaw!  that's  nothing;  that  will  all  go 
off.  A  month's  marriage  takes  off  the  homeliness  of 
a  husband's  face  as  much  as  it  does  the  beauty  of  a 
wife's. 

Charl.  And  so  you  would  insinuate  that  I  might 
be  your  wife  !  O  horrible  !  shocking  thought ! 

Capt.  B.  Nay,  madam,  I  am  as  much  frightened 
at  the  thoughts  of  marriage  as  you  can  be. 

Charl.  Indeed,  sir,  you  need  not  be  under  any  ap- 
prehensions of  that  kind  upon  my  account. 

Capt.  B.  Indeed,  but  I  am,  madam ;  for  what  an 


unconsolable  creature  would  you  be  if  I  should  take 
it  into  my  head  to  marry  any  other  woman  ! 

Charl.  Well,  he  has  such  an  excessive  assurance, 
that  I  am  not  really  sure  whether  he  is  not  agreeable. 
Let  me  die  if  I  am  not  under  some  sort  of  suspense 
about  it — and  yet  I  am  not  neither — for  to  be  sure  I 
don't  like  tlie  thing' — and  yet,  methinks,  I  do  too — 
and  yet  I  do  not  know  what  I  sliould  do  with  him 
neither — hi!  hi!  hi!  this  is  the  foolishest  circum- 
stance that  ever  I  knew  iai  my  life. 

Cajit.  B.  Very  well ;  sure  marriage  begins  to  run 
in  your  head  at  last,  madam. 

Charl.  A-propos !  do  you  know  that  t'other  day 
lady  Betty  Shuttlecock  and  I  laid  down  the  prettiest 
scheme  for  matrimony  that  ever  entered  into  the 
taste  of  people  of  condition  ? 

Capt.  B.   Oh  !  pray  let's  hear  it. 

Charl.  In  the  first  place,  then,  whenever  she  or  I 
marry,  I  am  resolved  positively  to  be  mistress  of  my- 
self ;  I  must  have  my  house  to  myself,  my  coach  to 
myself,  my  servants  to  myself,  my  table,  time,  and 
company  to  myself;  nay,  and  sometimes,  when  I 
have  a  mind  to  be  out  of  humour,  my  bed  to  myself. 

Capt.  B.  Right,  madam  ;  for  a  wife  and  a  husband 
always  together  are,  to  be  sure,  the  flattest  company 
in  the  world. 

Charl.  O  detestable  !  Then  I  will  be  sure  to  have 
my  own  humour  in  everything ;  to  go,  come,  dine, 
dance,  play,  sup  at  all  hours,  and  in  whatever  com- 
pany I  have  a  mind  to  ;  and  if  ever  he  pretends  to 
put  on  a  grave  face  upon  my  enjoying  any  one  of 
those  articles,  I  am  to  burst  out  in  his  face  a  laugh- 
ing. Won't  that  be  prodigious  pleasant "? — ha  !  ha ! 
ha! 

Capt.  B.  O  charmingly  charming !  Ha !  ha ! 
What  a  contemptible  creature  is  a  woman  that  never 
does  anything  without  consulting  her  husband  ! 

Charl.  Nay,  there  you're  mistaken  again,  sir  ;  for 
I  would  never  do  anything  without  consulting  my 
husband. 

Ca23t.  B.  How  so,  dear  madam  ■? 

Charl.  Because  sometimes  one  may  happen  to  be 
so  low  in  spirits  as  not  to  know  one's  own  mind  ; 
and  then,  you  know,  if  a  foolish  husband  should 
happen  to  say  a  word  on  either  side,  why  one  deter- 
mines on  the'  contrary  without  any  farther  trouble. 

Cajjt.  B.  Right,  madam  ;  and  a  thousand  to  one 
but  tlie  happy  rogue,  your  husband,  might  warm  his 
indolent  inclinations  too  from  the  same  spirit  of  con- 
tradiction— ha  I  ha ! 

Charl.  Well,  I  am  so  passionately  fond  of  my  own 
humour,  that,  let  me  die,  if  a  husband  were  to  insist 
upon  my  never  missing  any  one  diversion  this  town 
affords,  I  believe  in  my  conscience,  I  should  go  twice 
a-day  to  church  to  avoid  them.  [a  creature ! 

Ca2}t.  B.  O  fie  !  you  could  not  be  so  unfashionable 

Charl.  Ay,  but  I  would,  though.  I  do  not  care 
what  I  do  when  I  am  vexed. 

Capt.  B.  Well !  let  me  perish,  this  is  a  most  de- 
lectable scheme.  Don't  you  think,  madam,  we  shall 
be  vastly  happy  ']  [sir  1 

Charl.  We  !  what  we  ?    Pray,  who  do  you  mean, 

Capt.  B.  Why,  lady  Betty  Shuttlecock  and  I  : 
why,  you  must  know  this  is  the  very  scheme  she 
laid  down  to  me  last  night ;  which  so  vastly  charmed 
me,  that  we  resolved  to  be  married  upon  it  to-mor- 
row morning. 

Charl.  What  do  you  mean"? 

Ca2)t.  B.  Only  to  take  your  advice,  madam,  by 
allowing  my  wife  all  the  modish  privileges  that  you 
seem  so  passionately  fond  of.  j 

Churl.  Your  wife  %  why,  who's  to  be  your  wife, 
pray  ■?  you  don't  think  of  me,  I  hope  % 

Capt,  B.  One  would  think  you   thought  I  did ; 
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for  you  refuse  me  as  oddly  as  if  I  had  asked  you  the 
question  :  not  but  I  suppose  you  would  have  me 
think  now  you  have  refused  me  in  earnest. 

Charl.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  that's  Avell  enough  ;  why, 
Bweet  sir,  do  you  really  think  I  am  not  in  earnest  1 

Capt.  B.  No  faith,  I  can't  think  you're  so  silly 
as  to  refuse  me  in  earnest  when  I  only  asked  you 
in  jest. 

Both.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Charl.  Ridiculous! 

Capt.  B.  Delightful !  Well,  after  all,  I  am  a  strange 
creature  to  be  so  merry,  when  I  am  just  going  to  be 
married.  [would  have  you  1 

Charl.  And  had  you  ever  the  assurance  to  think  I 

Capt.  B.  "Why,  faitli !  I  don't  know  but  I  might, 
if  I  had  ever  made  love  to  you. — Well,  lady  Charlotte, 
your  servant.  I  suppose  you'll  come  and  visit  my 
wife  as  soon  as  ever  she  sees  company. 

Charl.  What  do  you  mean  % 

Capt.  B.  Seriously  what  I  say,  madam ;  am  just 
now  going  to  my  lawyer  to  sign  my  marriage  ar- 
ticles with  lady  Betty  Shuttlecock. 

Charl.  And  are  you  going  in  earnest  1 

Ca2)t.  B.  Positively,  seriously. 

Charl.  Then  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  tell  you, 
sir,  you  are  the  greatest  villain  that  ever  lived  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth.  [She  bursts  into  tears. 

Capt.  B.  Ha !  what  do  I  see  1  Is  it  possible  1  O 
my  dear,  dear  lady  Charlotte  !  can  I  believe  myself 
the  cause  of  these  transporting  tears  1  O  !  till  this 
instant  never  did  I  taste  of  happiness. 

Charl.  Ha,  ha  !  nor  I,  upon  my  faith,  sir!  Ha,  ha  ! 

Ca2)t.  B.  Hey-day  !  what  do  you  mean  *? 

Charl.  That  you  are  one  of  the  silliest  animals 
that  ever  opened  his  lips  to  a  woman — Ha,  ha!  O  I 
shall  die!  Ha!  ha! 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  here's  a  letter  for  you. 

Capt.  B.  So,  it's  come  in  good  time.  If  this  does 
not  give  her  a  turn,  egad,  I  shall  have  all  my  plague 
to  go  over  again. — Lady  Charlotte,  you'll  give  me 
leave.  [remony. 

Charl.  O,  sir!  billets-doux  are  exempt  from   ce- 

Capt.  B.  [After  reading  to  himself.]  Ha,  ha! 
Well,  my  dear  lady  Charlotte,  I  am  vastly  glad  to  see 
you  so  easy.  Upon  my  soul,  I  was  afraid  you  was 
really  in  love  with  me  :  but,  since  I  need  have  no 
farther  apprehensions  of  it,  I  know  you  won't  take 
it  ill  if  I  obey  the  summons  of  my  wife  that  is  to  be. 
— Lady  Betty  has  sent  for  me. — You'll  excuse  me  if 
I  am  confined  a  week  or  two  with  my  wife  for  the 
present :  when  that's  over,  you  and  I  will  laugh  and 
sing,  and  coquette  as  much  as  ever  we  did  ;  and  so, 
dear  lady  Charlotte,  your  humble  servant.         [Exit. 

Charl.  What  can  the  creature  mean  %  I  know  not 
what  to  think  of  him !  Sure  it  can't  be  true!  But 
if  it  should  be  true — I  can't  believe  it  true — And  yet 
it  may  be  true  too — I  am  resolved  to  be  satisfied — 
Here,  who's  there  1  Will  nobody  hearl  Who's 
there,  I  sayl 

Enter  Servant. 
Desire  Captain  Bellamant  to  step  back  again. 

Serv.  He's  just  gone  out,  madam. 

Charl.  Then  it's  certainly  true.— Get  me  a  chair 
this  moment — this  instant — Go,  run,  fly !  I  am  in 
such  a  hurry,  I  don't  know  what  I  do.  O  hideous  ! 
I  look  horridly  frightful — But  I'll  follow  him  just  as 
1  am— I'll  go  to  lady  Betty's— If  I  find  him  there  I 
shall  certainly  faint.— I  must  take  a  little  hartshorn 
with  me.  [Exit. 

SCENE  XL— Gaywit,  Mrs.  Modern,  meeting  in 
his  lodgings. 
Gay.  This  is  exactly  the  time  I  appointed  her  to 


meet  me  here.     Ha!  she  comes.     You  are  punctual 
as  a  young  lover  to  his  first  appointment. 

Mrs.  M.  Women  commonly  begin  to  be  most 
punctual  when  men  leave  it  ott":  our  passions  seldom 
reach  their  meridian  before  yours  set. 

Gay.  We  can  no  more  help  the  decrease  of  our 
passions  than  you  the  increase  of  yours ;  and  though 
like  the  sun  I  was  obliged  to  quit  your  hemisphere, 
I  have  left  you  a  moon  to  shine  in  it. 

Mrs.  M.  What  do  you  mean  1 

Gay.  I  suppose  you  are  by  this  no  stranger  to  the 
fondness  of  the  gentleman  I  introduced  to  you  ;  nor, 
will  you  shortly  be  to  his  generosity.  He  is  one 
who  has  more  money  than  brains,  and  more  gene- 
rosity than  money. 

Mrs.  M.  Oh,  Gaywit !  I  am  undone  :  you  will  too 
soon  know  how  ;  will  hear  it  perhaps  with  pleasure, 
since  it  is  too  plain,  by  betraying  me  to  your  friend, 
I  have  no  longer  any  share  in  your  love. 

Gay.  Blame  not  my  inconstancy,  but  your  own. 

Mrs.  M.  By  all  our  joys,  I  never  loved  another. 

Gay.  Nay,  will  you  deny  what  conviction  has 
long  since  constrained  you  to  own  1  Will  you  deny 
your  favours  to  lord  Richly  1  [my  heart. 

Mrs.  M.  He  had  indeed  my  person,  but  you  alone 

Gay.  I  always  take  a  woman's  person  to  be  the 
strongest  assurance  of  her  heart.  I  think  the  love 
of  a  mistress  who  gives  up  her  person  is  no  more  to 
be  doubted  than  the  love  of  a  friend  who  gives  you 
his  purse. 

Mrs.  M.  By  Heavens,  I  hate  and  despise  him 
equal  with  my  husband  :  and,  as  I  was  forced  to 
marry  the  latter  by  the  commands  of  my  parents,  so 
I  was  given  up  to  the  former  by  the  entreaties  of  my 
husband. 

Gay.  By  the  entreaties  of  your  husband  ! 

3Irs.  M.  Hell  and  his  blacker  soul  doth  know  the 
truth  of  what  I  say — That  he  betrayed  me  first,  and 
has  ever  since  been  the  pander  of  our  amour  :  to  you 
my  own  inclinations  led  me.  Lord  Richly  has  paid 
for  his  pleasures  ;  to  you  they  have  still  been  free. 
He  was  my  husband's  choice  ;  but  you  alone  were 
mine.  [too"? 

Gay.  And  have  you  not  complied  with  Bellamant 

Mrs.  M.  Oh  !  blame  not  my  necessities  ;  he  is, 
indeed,  that  generous  creature  you  have  spoke  him. 

Gay.  And  have  you  not  betrayed  this  generous 
creature  to  a  wretch  1 

Mrs.  M.  I  see  you  know  it  all. — By  Heavens,  I 
have  not :  it  was  his  own  jealousy,  not  my  design  : 
nay,  he  importuned  me  to  have  discovered  lord 
Richly  in  the  same  manner.  Oh  !  think  not  any 
hopes  could  have  prevailed  on  me  to  blast  my  fame. 
No  reward  could  make  me  amends  for  that  loss. 
Thou  shalt  see  by  my  retirement  I  have  a  soul  too 
great  to  encounter  shame. 

Gay.  I  will  try  to  make  that  retirement  easy  to 
you  ;  and  call  me  not  ungrateful  for  attempting  to 
Jiscomfit  your  husband's  purpose,  and  preserve  my 
friend. 

Mrs.  M.  I  myself  will  presei-ve  him  :  if  my  hus- 
band pursue  li'is  intentions,  my  woman  will  swear 
that  the  servant  owned  he  was  hired  to  be  a  false 
evidence  against  us.  ,.     ^ 

Gay.  Then,  since  the  story  is  already  public,  tor- 
give  this  last  blush  I  am  obliged  to  put  you  to. 

Mrs.  M.  What  do  you  mean"? 

Gay.  These  witnesses  must  inform  you. 
SCENE  XII.— Gaywit,    Mr.    a7id   Mrs.    Bella- 
mant, Mrs.  Modern,  Emill\,  Captain  Merit. 

Mrs.  M.  Distraction  !  tortures  ! 
Gay.  I  have  with  difficulty  brought  myself  to  give 
you  this  shock  ;  which  nothing  but  the  preservation 
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of  the  best  of  friends  could  have  extorted,  and  which 
you  shall  be  made  amends  for, 

Bella.  Be  not  shocked,  madam ;  it  shall  be  your 
husband's  fault  if  you  are  farther  uneasy  on  this 
account. 

Gay.  Come,  madam,  you  may  yourself  reap  a  be- 
nefit from  what  I  have  done,  since  it  may  prevent 
your  being  exposed  in  another  place. 

Mrs.  M.  All  places  to  me  are  equal,  except  this. 

\^Exit. 

Mrs.  B.  Her  misfortunes  move  my  compassion. 

Gay.  It  is  generous  in  you,  madam,  to  pity  the 
misfortunes  of  a  woman  whose  faults  are  more  her 
husband's  than  her  own. 

SCENE  XHI. — Lord  Richly,  Modern,  Gaywit, 
MR.a?ifOlRS.  Bellamant,  Capt.  Merit,  Emilia. 

Rich.  Mr.  Gaywit,  upon  my  word,  you  have  the 
most  splendid  levee  I  have  seen. 

Gay.  I  am  sorry,  my  lord,  you  have  increased  it 
by  one  who  should  only  grace  the  keeper  of  New- 
gate's levee  ;  a  fellow  whose  company  is  scandalous 
to  your  lordship,  as  it  is  odious  to  us  all. 

Bella.  His  lordship  is  not  the  only  man  who  goes 
abroad  with  his  cuckold. 

Rich.  jNIethinks  you  have  invited  a  gentleman  to 
a  very  scurvy  entertainment. 

Gay.  You'll  know,  my  lord,  very  shortly,  Avhere- 
fore  he  was  invited,  and  how  much  you  yourself  are 
obliged  to  his  kind  endeavours  :  for,  Avould  his  wife 
have  consented  to  his  entreaties,  this  pretended  dis- 
covery had  fallen  on  you,  and  you  had  supplied  that 
gentleman's  place. 

Rich.  A  discovery  fallen  on  me  ! 

Merit.  Yes,  my  lord,  tlie  whole  company  are  wit- 
nesses to  Mrs.  Modern's  confession  of  it,  that  he 
betrayed  her  to  your  embraces  with  a  design  to  dis- 
cover you  in  them. 

Mod.  My  lord,  this  is  a  base  design  to  ruin  the 
humblest  of  your  creatures  in  your  lordship's  favour. 

Rich.  How  it  should  have  that  effect,  I  know 
not ;  for  I  do  not  understand  a  word  of  what  these 
gentlemen  mean. 

Gay.  We  shall  convince  your  lordship.  In  the 
mean  time  I  must  beg  you  to  leave  this  apartment : 
you  may  prosecute  what  revenge  you  please  ;  but  at 
law  v,'e  shall  dare  to  defy  you.  The  damages  will 
not  be  very  great  which  are  given  to  a  voluntary 
cuckold. 

Einil.  'Though  I  see  not  why ;  for  it  is  surely  as 
much  robbery  to  take  away  a  picture  unpaid  for 
from  the  painter  who  would  sell  it  as  from  the  gen- 
tleman who  would  keep  it. 

Mod.  You  may  have  your  jest,  madam  ;  but  I  will 
be  paid  severely  for  it.  I  shall  have  a  time  of  laugh- 
ing in  my  turn.  My  lord,  your  most  obedient  servant. 
SCENE  XIV. — Lord  Richly,  Gaywit,  Mr.  aiid 

Mrs.  Bellamant,   Captain    Bellamant,    Lady 

Charlotte,  Emilia. 

Gay.  He  will  find  his  mistake  and  our  conquest 
soon  enough.  And  now,  my  lord,  I  hope  you  will 
ratify  that  consent  you  gave  me  this  morning,  and 
complete  my  happiness  with  this  lady. 

Rich.  Truly,  nephew,  you  misunderstood  me  if 
you  imagined  I  promised  any  such  thing.  However, 
though  you  knoAV  I  might  insist  on  my  brother's 
will,  yet  let  Mr.  Bellamant  give  his  daughter  a  for- 
tune equal  to  yours,  and  I  shall  not  oppose  it ;  and 
till  then  I  shall  not  consent. 

Gay.  Ha! 

Capt.  B.  I  hope  your  lordship  has  not  determined 
to  deny  every  request ;  and  therefore  I  may  hope 
your  blessing.  [Kneels. 

Rich.  Whal  does  this  mean  1 


Capt.  B.  Lady  Charlotte,  my  lord,  has  given  me 
this  right.     Your  daughter — 

Rich.  ^Vhat  of  her  2 

Capt.  B.  Is  my  M'ife. 

Rich.  Your  wife ! 

Capt.  B.  Nay,  if  you  will  not  give  me  your  bless- 
ing you  may  let  it  alone :  I  would  not  kneel  any 
longer  to  you,  though  you  were  the  Great  Mogul. 

Rich.  Very  well !  This  is  your  doing,  Mr.  Bel- 
lamant, or  ratlier  my  own.  Confusion!  my  estate, 
my  title,  and  my  daughter,  all  contribute  to  aggran- 
dise the  man  I  must  hate,  because  he  knows  I  would 
have  wronged  him!  Well,  sirs,  whatever  pleasure 
you  may  seem  to  take  at  my  several  disappointments, 
I  shall  take  very  little  trouble  to  be  revenged  on  any 
of  you ;  being  heartily  convinced  that  in  a  few 
months  you  will  be  so  many  mutual  plagues  to  one 
another. 

SCENE  the  last. — Gaywit,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bella- 
mant, Capt.  Bellamant,  La.  Charlotte,  Emilia. 

Bella.  Methinks  I  might  have  been  consulted  on 
this  affair. 

Chart.  We  had  no  time  for  consultation ;  our 
amour  has  been  of  a  very  short  date. 

Capt.  B.  All  our  love  is  to  come,  lady  Charlotte. 

Chart.  I  expect  a  deal  of  love  after  marriage,  for 
what  I  have  bated  you  before  it. 

Capt.  B.  I  never  asked  you  the  question  till  I  was 
sure  of  you. 

Charl.  Then  you  knew  my  mind  better  than  my- 
self; for  I  never  resolved  to  have  you  till  I  had  you. 

Gay.  Now,  my  dear  Emilia,  there  is  no  bar  in 
our  way  to  happiness.  Lady  Charlotte  has  made 
my  lord's  consent  unnecessary  too.  Your  father  has 
already  blessed  me  with  his  ;  and  it  is  now  in  your 
power  to  make  me  the  happiest  of  mankind. 

Emil.  I  suppose  you  follow  my  brother's  method, 
and  never  ask  till  you  are  sure  of  obtaining. 

Bella.  Gaywit,  my  obligations  to  you  are  beyond 
my  power  of  repaying  ;  and  while  I  give  you  what 
you  ask,  I  am  still  heaping  greater  favours  on  myself. 

Gay.  Think  not  so,  when  you  bestow  on  me  more 
than  any  man  can  merit. 

Bella.  Then  take  the  little  all  I  have ;  and  may 
you  be  as  happy  with  her  as  I  am  in  these  arms 
[embracing  Mrs.  Bellamant — whence  the  whole 
world  should  never  estrange  me  more. 

Mrs.  B.  I  am  too  happy  in  that  resolution. 

Gay.  Lady  Charlotte,  I  made  a  promise  this  day 
to  your  father  in  your  favour,  which  I  am  resolved 
to  keep,  though  he  hath  broken  his.  I  know  your 
good  nature  and  good  sense  will  forgive  a  fault  which 
love  has  made  me  commit — Love,  which  directs  our 
inclinations,  in  spite  of  equal  and  superior  charms. 

Charl.  No  excuses,  dear  sir  ;  my  inclinations  were 
as  whimsical  as  yours. 

Capt,  B.  You  have  fairly  got  the  start,  lady 
Charlotte. 

Gay.  My  Bellamant !  my  friend  !  my  father !  what 
a  transport  do  I  feel  from  the  prospect  of  adding  to 
your  future  happiness  !  Let  us  henceforth  be  one 
family,  and  have  no  other  contest  but  to  outvie  in 
love. 

Bella.  My  son  !  Oh,  what  happiness  do  I  owe  to 
thy  friendship  !  And  may  the  example  of  my  late 
misfortune  warn  thee  to  fly  all  such  encounters  : 
and,  since  we  are  setting  out  together  in  the  road  to 
happiness,  take  this  truth  from  an  experienced 
traveller : — 

However  slight  the  consequence  may  prove 
Which  waits  unmarried  libertines  in  love. 
Be  from  all  vice  divorced  before  you  wed. 
And  bury  falsehood  in  tlie  bridal  bed. 
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EPIT.OOUE,  WBITrEN  BV  COLI.EV  CIBBER,  ESQ.,  SPOKEN  BY 
MRS.   HERON. 

As  malefactors,  on  their  dying  day, 

Have  always  something,  at  tlie  tree,  to  say. 

So  I,  before  to  exile  I  go  down. 

With  my  hard  hapless  fate  would  warn  the  town. 

Fatal  quadrille  !  Fly  !  fly  the  temptinj;  evil  1 
For,  when  our  last  stake's  lost,  'tis  sure  the  devil ! 
Witli  curs'd  quadrille  avoid  my  fatal  slianio. 
Or,  if  you  can't,  at  least  play  all  the  game. 
Of  spotless  fame  he  chary  as  your  lives  1 
Keep  wide  of  proof,  aud  you're  the  best  of  wives  ! 
Husbands  most  faults,  not  public  made,  connive  at: 
The  trip  's  a  trifle  when  the  frailty's  private. 
What  can  a  poet  hope,  then,  that  reveals  'em  ? 
The  fair  might  like  the  play  whose  plot  conceals  'em ; 
For  who  would  favour  plays  to  be  thus  used  ? 
None  ever  were  by  operas  abused. 
Oi-,  could  they  warble  scandal  out  at  random. 
Where  were  the  harm,  while  none  could  understand  'em  ? 
But  I  no  more  must  hear  those  melting  strains, 
Condemn'd,  alas  !  to  woods  and  lonely  plains ! 
Gay  masquerades  now  turn'd  to  country  fairs. 
And  croaking  rooks  supply  soft  eunuch  airs. 
No  Ring,  no  Mall— no  rat,  tat,  tat,  at  doors; 
And,  O  hard  fate  !  for  dear  quadrille — all  fours. 
No  more  new  plays  !  but  that 's  a  small  otTence  ; 
Your  taste  will  .shortly  banish  them  from  hence. 
Yet  ere  I  part,  methinks,  it  were  to  wrong  you 
Not  to  bequeath  some  legacies  among  you. 
My  reputation  I  for  prudes  iutgnd. 
In  hopes  their  strictness  what's  amis.*  will  mend. 
My  young  gallants  let  ancient  maidens  kill, 
And  take  my  husband — any  soul  that  will. 
Our  author  to  the  spotless  fair  I  give. 
For  his  chaste  wife  to  grant  him  a  rejirieve. 
Whatever  faults  to  me  may  be  imputed. 
In  her  you  view  your  virtues  unpolluted. 
In  her  sweet  mind  even  age  and  wand'ring  jouth 
Must  own  the  transports  of  connubial  truth  : 
Thus  each  extreme  is  for  instruction  meant,  "j 

And  ever  was  the  stage's  true  intent,  > 

To  give  reward  to  virtue,  vice  its  punishment.  / 


EPILOOUE,  SPOKEN  BY  MRS.  HERON. 

In  dull  retirement  ere  I  go  to  grieve, 

Ladies,  I  am  return'd  to  take  my  leave. 

Prudes,  I  suppose,  will,  with  their  old  goodnature. 

Show  their  great  virtue,  and  condemn  tlie  creature  : 

They  fail  not  at  the  unfortunate  to  flout. 

Not  because  naughty,  but  because — found  out. 

Why,  faith,  if  these  discoveries  succeed. 

Marriage  will  soon  become  a  trade  indeed  ! 

This  trade,  I  'm  sure,  will  flourish  in  the  nation,       1 

'Tw  ill  be  esteem'd  below  no  man  of  fashion  > 

To  be  a  member  of  the— Cuckold's  corporation.       j 

What  int'rest  w  ill  be  made — what  mighty  doing — 

To  be  directors  for  the  year  ensuing  ! 

And  'tis  exceeding  difficult  to  say 

Which  end  of  this  chaste  town  would  win  the  day. 

Oh  !  should  no  chance  this  corporation  stop, 

Wliere  should  we  find  one  house  without  a  shop  ? 

How  would  a  wile,  hung  out,  draw  beaux  in  tlaongs. 

To  hire  your  dears,  like  dominos,  at  Long's  ! 

There  would  be  dainty  days,  when  ev'ry  ninny 

Might  put  them  on  and  oil' — for  half  a  guinea  1 

Oh  I  to  behold  th'  embroider'd  trader  gtin, 

"  My  wife's  at  home— Pray,  gentlemen,  walk  in!" 

Money  alone  men  will  no  more  importune. 

When  ev'ry  beauty  makes  her  husband's  fortune. 

While  juries  value  virtue  at  tliis  rate. 

Each  wife  is  (when  discover'd)  an  estate 

A  wife  with  gold  is  mixing  gall  with  honey ; 

But  here  you  lose  your  wife  by  what  you  git  your  money. 

And  now,  t'  obey  a  dull  poetic  sentence. 
In  lonely  wooils  I  must  pursue  repentance ! 
Ye  virgins  pure,  ye  modest  matrons,  lend 
Attentive  ears  to  your  departing  friend. 
If  fame  unspotted  be  the  thing  you  drive  at. 

Be  virtuous,  if  you  can  ;  if  not,  be  private 

But  hold  ! — Why  should  I  leave  my  sister-sinners. 
To  dwell  'mongst  innocents  or  young  beginners? 
Frailty  will  better  w  ith  the  frail  go  down : 
So,  hang  the  stupid  bard! — I  '11  stay  in  town. 


THE   MOCK   DOCTOR; 

OR,    THE     DUMB    LADY     CURED. 

A  COMEDY,  DONE  FROM  MOLIERE,  AS  IT  WAS  ACTED  AT  THE  THEATRE-ROYAL  IN  DRURY-LANE.  IN  1732. 


TO    DR.    JOHN    MISAUBIN. 

Sir, — Were  I  not  well  assured  of  your  great  candour,  the 
opinion  I  have  of  your  nice  judgment  and  refined  taste  might 
give  me  terrible  apprehensions  while  I  am  presenting  you  a 
piece  wherein,  I  fear,  much  injustice  is  done  to  an  author 
■whose  beauties  you  can  so  exquisitely  relish  in  the  original. 

It  would  be  hard  to  make  a  more  delicate  compliment  to  a 
lady  than  by  dedicating  to  her  the  sixth  satire  of  Juvenal. 
Such  an  address  must  naturally  suppose  her  free  from  all  the 
vices  and  follies  there  inveighed  against.  Permit  me,  there- 
fore, sir,  to  prefix  to  a  farce,  wherein  quacks  are  so  severely 
exposed,  the  name  of  one  who  will  be  remembered  as  an 
honour  to  his  profession  while  there  is  a  single  practitioner  in 
town  at  whose  door  there  is  a  lamp  in  an  evening. 

I  shall  not  here  proceed,  in  the  common  road  of  dedications, 
to  sum  up  the  many  great  talents  with  which  nature  has  en- 
riched you ;  I  shall  not  here,  as  I  might,  enlarge  on  excellen- 
cies so  well  known  to  the  world ;  nor  shall  I  mention  here 
that  politeness  which  appears  equal  with  your  wit  in  your  con- 
versation, and  has  made  you  the  desire  of  the  great  and  the 
envy  of  the  whole  profession  ;  that  generous  elegance  m  ith 
■which  you  treat  your  friends  and  patients,  insomuch  that  the 
latter  are  often  gainers  by  their  distempers,  and  drink  yon  out 
more  in  wine  than  they  pay  you  for  physic.  I  shall  not,  I  say, 
mention  these ;  but  I  cannot,  without  the  greatest  violence  to 
myself,  pass  bv  that  Little  Pill  which  has  rendered  you  so 
great  a  blessing  to  mankind— that  Pill  which  is  the  opposite 
to  Pandora's  box,  and  has  done  more  real  good  in  the  world 
than  the  i)oet3  feign  the  other  to  have  done  evil.  Forgive  me, 
sir,  if  I  am  not  able  to  contain  myself  while  I  am  talking  of 
this  invaluable  remedy,  to  which  so  many  owe  their  health, 
their  pleasure,  nay,  the  very  preservation  of  their  being. 

It  is  this,  sir,  which  has  anLmated  the  brethren  of  your 
faculty  against  you -that  has  made  them  represent  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  this  age  as  an  illiterate  empiric,  for  which 
weak  effort  of  their  malice  you  have  continually  had  a  very 
laudable  and  just  contempt. 

Were  I  not  apprehensive  of  offending  your  ears,  that  are  so 
averse  to  flattery,  I  might  here  mention  your  great  skill  in 


divinity,  philosophy,  &c.,  almost  equal  to  your  knowledge  in 
physic.  But  this  the  world  will,  I  hope,  be  soon  acquainted  with, 
by  your  being  prevailed  on  to  publish  some  of  those  excellent 
treatises  which  your  leisure  hours  have  produced,  and  which 
may,  perhaps,  be  almost  as  serviceable  to  mankind  as  the 
labours  of  our  most  celebrated  divines  have  been. 

And  now,  sir,  give  me  leave  to  conclude  by  wishing  that  you 
may  meet  with  the  reward  you  merit :  that  the  gratitude  of 
some  of  your  patients  may,  in  return  for  the  lengthening  of 
their  lives,  contribute  to  immortalise  your  re))Utation — that  I 
may  see  a  statue  erected  to  your  memory,  with  that  serpent  of 
iEsculapiiis  in  your  hand  "which  you  so  deservedly  bear  in 
your  arms,  is  the  sincere  wish  of,  sir,  your  most  obedient, 
most  humble  servant. 


PREFACE. 
Le  Medecin  malgre  Lui  of  Moliere  hath  been  always  es- 
teemeil  in  France  the  best  of  that  author's  humorous  pieces. 
The  Misanthrope,  to  which  it  was  first  added,  owed  to  it  chiefly 
its  success.  That  excellent  play  w  as  of  too  grave  a  kind  to  hit 
the  genius  of  the  French  nation,  on  which  account  the  author, 
in  a  very  few  days,  produced  this  farce,  which,  being  added  to 
the  Misanthrope,  gave  it  one  of  the  greatest  runs  that  any  play 
ever  met  with  on  tlrat  ^tage. 

The  English  theatre  owes  this  farce  to  an  accident  not  un- 
like that  which  gave  it  to  the  French.  And  I  wish  I  had  been 
as  able  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  Moliere  as  I  have,  in  trans- 
lating it,  fallen  short  even  of  that  \ery  little  time  he  allowed 
himself  in  writing  it  ;  however,  the  candour  of  its  audiences 
hath  given  me  no  reason  to  repent  or  be  ashamed  of  my  un- 
dertaking, as  perhaps,  when  I  have  returned  what  is  due  to 
Moliere  and  to  the  performers,  I  shall  have  very  little  cau^e 
of  triumph  from  it. 

The  applause  our  Mock  Doctor  received  on  the  theatre 
admits  of  no  addition  from  my  pen.  I  shall  only  congratu- 
late the  town  on  the  lively  hope  they  may  entertain  of  having 
the  loss  they  are  one  day  to  suffer  in  the  father  so  well  sup- 
plied in  the  son. 

But  I  cannot,  when  I  mention  the  rising  glories  of  the  thea- 
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tre,  omit  one  who,  though  she  owes  little  advantage  to  the 
part  of  Dorcas,  hath  already  convinced  the  best  judges  of  her 
admirable  genius  for  the  stage  ;  she  liath  sufficiently  shown,  in 
the  Old  Debauchees,  that  her  capacity  is  not  confined  to  a 
song,  and  I  dare  swear  tliey  will  shortly  own  her  able  to  do 
justice  to  characters  of  a  much  greater  consequence. 

One  pleasure  I  enjoy  from  the  success  of  this  piece  is  a  pros- 
pect of  transplanting  successfully  some  others  of  Moliere  of 
great  value.  How  I  have  done  this,  any  English  reader  may 
be  satisfied  by  examining  an  exact  literal  translation  of  the 
Medecin  malgre  Lui,  wliich  is  the  second  in  the  second  volume 
of  Select  Comedies  of  Muliere. 

Dramatis  Person.t.. — Sir  Jasper,  Mr.  Shepherd  ;  Leandfr 
Mr.  Stopelaer  :  Gregory,  Mr.  Gibber,  Jun.  ;  Robert,  Mr. 
Jones;  James,  Mr.  Mullart  ;  Harry,  Mr.  Roberts  ;  Z^ni'!/. 
Mh.  Jones  ;  HeZ/fftor,  Mr.  Roberts  ;  Dorcas,  MissRaftor; 
Charlotte,  Miss  Williams;  Maid,  Mrs.  Mfars.— SCENE, 
partly  in  a  COUNTRY-TOWN  and  partly  in  a  WOOD. 


THE  MOCK  DOCTOR ;  or, 


SCENE  I. — A  wood. — Dorcas,  Gregory. 

Greg.  I  tell  you  no,  I  won't  comply,  and  it  is  my 
business  to  talk  and  to  command. 

Dorc.  And  I  tell  you  you  shall  conform  to  my 
will,  and  that  I  was  not  married  to  you  to  suffer 
your  ill -humours. 

Greg.    O  the  intolerable  fatigue  of  matrimony ! 
Aristotle  never  said  a  better  thing  in  his  life  than 
when  he  told  us  "  That  a  wife  is  worse  than  a  devil." 
Dorc.  Hear  the  learned  gentleman  with  his  Aris- 
totle ! 

Greg.  And  a  learned  man  I  am  too ;  find  me  out 
a  maker  of  fagots  that 's  able,  like  myself,   to  reason 
upon  things,   or  that  can  boast  such  an  education  as 
Dorc.  An  education  '.  [mine. 

Greg.  Ay,  hussy,  a  regular  education ;  first  at  the 
charity-school,  where  I  learnt  to  read  ;  then  I  waited 
on  a  gentleman  at  Oxford,  where  I  learnt — very  near 
as  much  as  my  master  ;  from  whence  I  attended  a 
travelling  physician  six  years,  under  the  facetious 
denomination  of  a  Merry-Andrew,  where  I  learnt 
physic. 

Dorc.  O  that  thou  hadst  followed  him  still!  Cursed 
be  the  hour  wherein  I  answered  the  parson,  "  I  will!" 
Greg.  And  cursed  be  the  parson  that  asked  me 
the  question ! 

Dorc.  You  have  reason  to  complain  of  him,  in- 
deed, who  ought  to  be  on  your  knees  every  moment 
returning  thanks  to  Heaven  for  that  great  blessing 
it  sent  you  when  it  sent  you  niyself.  I  hope  you 
have  not  the  assurance  to  think  you  deserve  such  a 
wife  as  me  1 

Greg.  No,  really,  I  don't  think  I  do. 
AIR  I.    Bessy  Bell. 
Dorc.  When  a  lady  like  me  condescends  to  agree 
To  let  such  a  jackanapes  taste  her. 
With  wliat  zeal  and  care  should  he  worship  the  fair, 
Who  gives  him — what 's  meat  for  his  master  ! 
His  actions  should  still 
Attend  on  her  will. 
Hear,  sirrah,  and  take  it  for  warning; 
To  her  he  should  be 
Each  night  on  his  knee. 
And  so  he  should  be  on  each  morning. 

Gh-eg.  Meat  for  my  master !  you  were  meat  for 
your  master,  if  I  an't  mistaken  ;  for,  to  one  of  our 
sliames  be  it  spoken,  you  rose  as  good  a  virgin  from 
me  as  you  went  to  bed.  Come,  come,  madam ;  it 
was  a  lucky  day  for  you  Avhen  you  found  me  out. 

Dorc.  Lucky  indeed !  a  fellow  who  eats  every- 
thing I  have.  [some  part  on't. 

Greg.  That  happens  to  be  a  mistake,  for  I  drink 

Dorc.  That  has  not  even  left  me  a  bed  to  lie  on. 

Greg.  You'll  rise  the  earlier. 

Dorc.  And  who  from  morning  till  night  is  eter- 
nally in  an  alehouse. 

Greg.  It's  genteel — the  squire  does  the  same. 

Dorc.  Pray,  sir,  what  are  you  willing  I  shall  do 
with  my  family  1 

Greg.  AVhatever  you  please. 


Dorc.  My  four  little  children  that  are  continually 
crying  for  bread.  [crying  children. 

Greg.  Give  'em  a  rod  !  best  cure  in  the  world  for 
Dorc.  And  do  you  imagine,  sot — 
Greg.   Harkye,  my  dear  ;  you  know  my  tempef  is 
not  over  and  above  passive,  and  that  my  arm  is  ex- 
tremely active.  [solent  fellow. 
Dorc.   I  laugh  at  yom-  threats  ;  poor,  beggarly,  in- 
Greg.  Soft  object  of  my  wishing  eyes,  I  shall  play 
with  your  pretty  ears. 

Dorc.  Touch  me  if  you  dare,  you  insolent,  impu- 
dent, dirty,  lazy,  rascally 

Greg.  Oh,  ho,  ho!  you  will  have  it  then,  I  find. 
Dorc.  O,  murder !  murder ! 

[Beats  her]. 
SCENE  II. — Gregory,  Dorcas,  Squire  Robert 
Bob.   What's  the  matter  here  1    Fie  upon  you,  fie 
upon  you,  neighbour,  to  beat  your  wife  in  this  scan- 
dalous maimer.  [and  what  thenl 
Dorc.  Well,  sir,  and  I  have  a  mind  to  be  beat; 
Bob.  O  dear  madam !  I  give  my  consent  with  all 
my  heart  and  soul.                          [business  of  yours  1 
Dorc.  What's  that  to  you,  saucebox  1     Is  it  any 
Boh.  No,  certainly,  madam. 

Dorc,   Here's  an  impertinent  fellow  for  you,  won't 

suffer  a  husband  to  beat  his  own  wife  ! 

AIR  II.     Winchester  Wedding. 

Go  thrash  your  own  rib,  sir,  at  home. 

Nor  thus  interfere  with  our  strife  ; 

May  cuckoldom  still  be  his  doom 

Who  strives  to  part  husband  and  wifel 
Suppose  1  've  a  mind  he  should  drub. 

Whose  bones  are  they,  sir,  he's  to  lick  ? 
At  whose  expense  is  ii,  vou  scrub  ? 
You  are  not  to  find  him  a  stick. 

Bob.  Neighbour,  I  ask  your  pardon  heartily  ;  here, 
take  and  thrash  your  wife,  beat  her   as  you   ought 
Greg.  No,  sir,  I  won't  beat  her.  [to  do. 

Bob.   O  !  sir,  that's  another  thing. 
Greg.  I'll  beat  her  when  I  please,   and  will  not 
beat  her  when  I  do  not  please.    She  is  my  wife,  and 
Bob.   Certainly.  [not  yours. 

Dorc.  Give  me  the  stick,  dear  husband. 
Bob.  Well,  if  ever  I  attempt  to  part  husband  and 
wife  again,  may  I  be  beaten  myself! 

SCENE  III. — Gregory,  Dorcas. 
Greg,  Come,  my  dear,  let  us  be  friends. 
Dorc.  What,  after  beating  me  so  1 
Greg.  'Twas  but  in  jest. 

Dorc.  I  desire  you  will  crack  your  jests  on  your 
own  bones,  not  on  mine. 

Greg.  Pshaw  !  you  know  you  and  I  are  one ;  and 
I  beat  one  half  of  myself  when  I  beat  you. 

Dorc.  Yes  ;  but,  for  the  future,  I  desire  you  will 
beat  the  other  half  of  yourself. 

Greg.  Come,  my  pretty  dear,  I  ask  pardon ;  I  am 
sorry  for't.  [for  it. 

Dwc.  For  once  I  pardon  you  ;  but  you  shall  pay 
Greg.  Pshaw !  pshaw  !  child  ;  these  are  only  little 
affairs,  necessary  in  friendship :  four  or  five  good 
blows  with  a  cudgel  between  your  very  fond  couples 
only  tend  to  heighten  the  aff"ections.  I  '11  now  to  the 
wood,  and  I  promise  thee  to  make  a  hundred  fagots 
before  I  come  hoii^  again. 

Dorc.  If  I  am  not  revenged  on  those  blows  of 
yours !  Oh,  that  I  could  but  think  of  some  method 
to  be  revenged  on  him  !  Hang  the  rogue ! — he  is 
quite  insensible  of  cuckoldom. 

AIR  III.     Oh,  I^ondon  is  ajine  town 
In  ancient  days,  I  've  heard,  with  horns 

The  wife  her  spouse  could  fright. 
Which  now  the  hero  bravely  sitorns. 

So  common  is  the  sight. 
To  city,  country,  camp,  or  court. 

Or  wheresoe'er  he  go. 
No  horned  brother  dares  make  sport ; 
They're  cuckolds  all  arow. 
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Oh,  that  I  could  find  out  some  invention  to  get  him 
well  drubbed ! 

SCENE  IV. — Harry,  James,  Doucas. 

Har.  Were  ever  two  fools  sent  on  such  a  message 
as  Ave  are  in  quest  of  a  dumb  doctor  % 

James.  Blame  your  own  cursed  memory  that 
made  you  forget  his  name.  For  my  part,  I'll  travel 
through  the  world  rather  than  return  without  him  ; 
that  were  as  much  as  a  limb  or  two  were  worth. 

Har.  Was  ever  such  a  cursed  misfortune  %  to  lose 
the  letter  !  I  should  not  even  know  his  name  if  I 
were  to  hear  it. 

Dorc.  Can  I  find  no  invention  to  be  revenged  \ — 
Hey-day  !  who  are  these  \ 

James.  Harkye,  mistress  ;  do  you  know  where — 
where — where  doctor  What-d'ye-call-him  lives  % 

Dorc.  Doctor  who  ? 

James.  Doctor — doctor — What's-his-name  1   [me  1 

Dorc.  Hey !  what,  has  the  felloAv  a  mind  to  banter 

Har.  Is  there  no  physician  hereabouts  famous  for 
curing  dumbness  % 

Dorc.  I  fancy  you  have  no  need  of  such  a  physi- 
cian, Mr.  Impertinence. 

Har.  Don't  mistake  us,  good'  woman — we  don't 
mean  to  banter  you.  We  are  sent  by  our  master, 
whose  daughter  has  lost  her  speech,  for  a  certain 
physician  avIio  Ha'cs  hereabouts.  We  have  lost  our 
direction,  and  'tis  as  much  as  our  lives  are  worth  to 
return  without  him. 

Dorc.  There  is  one  doctor  Lazy  lives  just  by  ;  but 
he  has  left  off  practising.  You  Avould  not  get  him  a 
mile  to  saA'e  the  lives  of  a  tliousand  patients. 

James,  Direct  us  but  to  him.  We'll  bring  him 
with  us,  one  way  or  other,  I  warrant  you. 

Har.  Ay,  ay,  we'll  have  him  Avith  us,  though  we 
carry  him  on  our  backs. 

Dorc.  Ha !  Heaven  has  inspired  me  Avitli  one  of 
the  most  admirable  inventions  to  be  revenged  on  my 
hangdog!  \Aside.^^ — I  assure  you,  if  you  can  get  him 
Avith  you,  he'll  do  your  young  lady's  business  for 
her  ;  he's  reckoned  one  of  the  best  physicians  in  the 
Avorld,  especially  for  dumbness. 

Har.  Pray  tell  us  Avhere  he  lives. 

Dorc.  You'll  never  be  able  to  get  him  out  of  his 
own  house ;  but,  if  you  watch  hereabouts,  you'll 
certainly  meet  Avith  him,  for  he  very  often  amuses 
himself  Avith  cutting  Avood. 

Har.  A  physician  cut  Avood '. 

James.  I  suppose  he  amuses  himself  in  searching 
after  herbs,  you  mean. 

Dorc.  No  ;  he's  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
men  in  the  Avorld :  he  goes  dressed  like  a  common 
cloAvn  ;  for  there  is  nothing  he  so  much  dreads  as  to 
be  known  for  a  physician. 

James.  All  your  great  men  have  some  strange 
oddities  about  them. 

Dorc.  Why,  he  Avill  suffer  himself  to  be  beat 
before  he  Avill  own  himself  a  physician ;  and  I'll 
give  you  my  word  you'll  never  make  him  OAvn  himself 
one  unless  you  both  of  you  take  a  good  cudgel  and 
thrash  him  into  it  ;  'tis  Avhat  Ave  are  all  forced  to  do 
when  Ave  have  any  need  of  him. 

James.  What  a  ridiculous  whim  is  here  ! 

Dorc.  Vei7  true  ;  and  in  so  great  a  man  ! 

James.  And  is  he  so  Aery  skilful  a  manl 

Dorc.  Skilful !  Avhy  he  does  miracles.  About  half 
a  year  ago  a  Avoman  Avas  given  over  by  all  her  physi- 
cians— nay,  she  had  been  dead  for  some  time — Avhen 
this  great  man  came  to  her.  As  soon  as  he  saAv  her 
he  poured  a  little  drop  of  something  doAvn  her  throat. 
He  had  no  sooner  done  it  than  she  got  out  of  her 
bed,  and  Avalked  about  the  room  as  if  there  had  been 
nothing  the  matter  Avith  her. 

Both.  Oh,  prodigious  I 


Dorc.  'Tis  not  above  three  Aveeks  ago  that  a  child 
of  tAvelve  years  old  fell  from  the  top  of  a  house  to 
the  bottom,  and  broke  its  skull,  its  arms,  and  legs. 
Our  physician  Avas  no  sooner  drubbed  into  making 
him  a  visit,  than,  having  rubbed  the  child  all  over 
Avith  a  certain  ointment,  it  got  ujjon  its  legs,  and  ran 
aAvay  to  play. 

Both.  Oh,  most  Avonderful ! 

Har.  Hey!  Gad,  James,  Ave'll  drub  him  out  of  a 
pot  of  this  ointment. 

James.  But  can  he  cure  dumbness  1 

Dorc.  Dumbness !  why  the  curate  of  our  parish's 
Avife  Avas  born  dumb  ;  and  the  doctor,  Avith  a  sort  of 
Avasli,  Avashed  her  tongue  till  he  set  it  a  going,  so 
that  in  less  than  a  month's  time  she  out-talked  her 
husband. 

Har.  This  must  be  the  very  man  we  Avere  sent  after. 

Dorc.  Yonder  is  the  very  man  I  speak  of. 

James.  What,  that  he,  yonder  %  [up  his  bill. 

Dorc.  The  very  same.     He  has  spied  us,  and  taken 

James.  Come,  Harry,  don't  let  us  lose  one  moment. 
Mistress,  your  servant ;  we  give  you  ten  thousand 
thanks  for  this  favour. 

Dorc.  Be  sure  and  make  good  use  of  your  sticks. 

James.  He  shan't  Avant  that. 

SCENE  V. — Another  part  of  the  wood. — James, 
Harry,  Gregory. 

Greg.  Pox  on't !  'tis  most  confounded  hot  Aveather. 
Hey !  who  have  we  here  % 

James.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  serA'ant. 

Greg.  Sir,  your  servant. 

James.  We  are  mighty  happy  in  finding  you  here — 

Greg.  Ay,  like  enough. 

James.  'Tis  in  your  poAver,  sii-,  to  do  us  a  very 
great  favour.  We  come,  sir,  to  implore  your  assist- 
ance in  a  certain  affair. 

Greg.  If  it  be  in  my  poAver  to  give  you  any  assist- 
ance, masters,  I'm  very  ready  to  do  it. 

James.  Sir,  you  are  exti-emely  obliging.  But,  dear 
sir,  let  me  beg  you'd  be  covered  :  the  sun  will  hurt 
your  complexion. 

Har.  For  Heaven's  sake,  sir,  be  coA'cred. 

Greg.  These  should  be  footmen  by  their  dress, 
but  should  be  courtiers  by  their  ceremony.     [Aside. 

James.  You  must  not  think  it  strange,  sir,  that  we 
come  thus  to  seek  after  you  :  men  of  your  capacity 
will  be  sought  after  by  the  Avhole  Avorld. 

Greg.  Truly,  gentlemen,  though  I  say  it  that  should 
not  say  it,  I  have  a  pretty  good  hand  at  a  fagot. 

James.   O  dear,  sir  ! 

Greg.  You  may,  perhaps,  buy  fagots  cheaper 
otherAvhere  ;  but,  if  you  find  such  in  all  this  country, 
you  shall  have  mine  for  nothing.  To  make  but  one 
Avord  then  Avith  you,  you  shall  have  mine  for  ten 
shillings  a  hundred. 

Jaines.  Don't  talk  in  that  matter,  I  desire  you. 

Greg.  I  could  not  sell  'em  a  penny  cheaper  if  'tAvas 
to  my  father. 

James.  Dear,  sir,  Ave  knoAV  you  very  well— don't 
jest  AA'ith  us  in  this  manner. 

Greg.  Faith,  master,  I  am  so  much  in  earnest, 
that  I  can't  bate  one  farthing. 

James.  O  pray,  sir,  leave  this  idle  discourse. — 
Can  a  person  like  you  amuse  himself  in  this  man- 
ner^ Can  a  learned  and  famous  physician  like  you 
try  to  disguise  himself  to  the  world,  and  bury  such 
fine  talents  in  the  Avoods  ■? 

Greg.  The  felloAv's  a  fool.  [with  us. 

James.  Let  me  entreat  you,  sir,  not  to  dissemble 

Har.    It  is  in  vain,  sir ;  Ave  knoAV  Avhat  you  are. 

G7-eg.  Know  what  you  are ! — Avhat  do  you  knoAV 
of  me  '\  [physician. 

James.  Why,  we  knoAV  you,  sir,  to  be  a  very  great 
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Greg.  Physician  in  your  teeth  !— I  a  physician ! 

James.  The  fit  is  on  him.  Sir,  let  me  beseech 
you  to  conceal  yourself  no  longer,  and  oblige  us  to — 
you  know  what,   [know  this,  that  I'm  no  physician. 

Greg.  Devil  take  mc  if  I  know  what,  sir !  but   I 

James.  AVe  must  proceed  to  the  usual  remedy,  I 
find.     And  so  you  are  no  physician  % 

Gi-eg.  No. 

James.  You  are  no  physician  % 

Greg.  No,  I  tell  you. 

James.  Well,  if  we  must,  we  must.        [Beat  him. 

Greg.  Oh!  oh!  gentlemen!  gentlemen!  what  are 
you  doing  1  I  am — I  am — whatever  you  please  to 
have  me.  [lencel 

James.  "Why  will  you  oblige   us,  sir,  to  this  vio- 

Har.  Why  will  you  force  us  to  this  troublesome 
remedy  1  [of  pain. 

James.  I  assure  you,  sir,  it  gives  me  a  great  deal 

Greg.  I  assure  you,  sir,  and  so  it  does  me.  But 
pray,  gentlemen,  what  is  the  reason  that  you  have  a 
mind  to  make  a  physician  of  me  % 

James.  What!  do  you  deny  your  being  a  physi- 
cian again  °>. 

Greg.  And  the  devil  take  me  if  I  am. 

Harrg.  You  are  no  physician  t 

Greg.  May  I  be  poxed  if  I  am !  [  They  heat  him. 
Oh!  oh! — dear  gentlemen :  oh!  for  Heaven's  sake, 
I  am  a  physician,  and  an  apothecary  too,  if  you'll 
have  me  ;  I  had  rather  be  anythmg  than  be  knocked 
o'  the  head. 

James.  Dear  sir,  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you  come 
to  your  senses  ;  I  ask  pardon  ten  thousand  times  for 
what  you  have  forced  us  to. 

Greg.  Perhaps  I  am  deceived  myself,  and  am  a 
physician  without  knowing  it.  But,  dear  gentlemen, 
are  you  certain  I'm  a  physician  % 

James.  Yes,  the  greatest  physician  in  the  world. 

Greg.  Indeed!  [distempers. 

Har.  A   physician  that   has    cured    all   sorts    of 

Greg.  The  devil  I  have  ! 

James.  That  has  made  a  woman  walk  about  the 
room  after  she  was  dead  six  hours. 

Har.  That  set  a  child  upon  its  legs  immediately 
after  it  had  broken  'em. 

James.  That  made  the  curate's  wife,  who  was 
dumb,  talk  faster  than  her  husband. 

Har.  Look  ye,  sir,  you  shall  have  content ;  my 
master  will  give  you  whatever  you  will  demand. 

Greg.  Shall  I  have  whatever  I  will  demand  ? 

James.  Y'ou  may  depend  upon  it. 

Greg.  I  am  a  physician  without  doubt :  I  had 
forgot  it,  but  I  begin  to  recollect  myself.  Well, 
and  what  is  the  distemper  I  am  to  cure  % 

James.  My  young  mistress,  sir,  lias  lost  her  tongue. 

Greg.  The  devil  take  me  if  I  have  found  it!  But 
come,  gentlemen,  if  I  must  go  with  you,  I  must  have 
a  physician's  habit,  for  a  physician  can  no  more  pre- 
scribe without  a  full  wig  than  without  a  fee. 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE  VI.— Dorcas,  sola. 

I  don't  remember  my  heart  has  gone  so  pit-a-pat 
with  joy  a  long  while.  Revenge  is  surely  the  most  de- 
licious morsel  the  devil  ever  dropped  into  the  mouth 
of  a  woman.  And  this  is  a  revenge  which  costs 
nothing,  for,  alack-a-day !  to  plant  horns  upon  a 
husband's  head  is  more  dangerous  than  is  imagined. 
Odd!  I  had  a  narrow  escape  when  I  met  with  this 
fool ;  the  best  of  my  market  was  over,  and  I  began 
to  grow  almost  as  cheap  as  a  cracked  china  cup. 
AIR  IV.  PMis  and  lilies. 
A  woman's  ware,  like  china. 

Now  cheap,  now  dear  is  bought; 

When  whole,  though  worth  a  guinea, 

Wlien  broke  's  not  worth  a  groat. 


A  woman  at  St.  James's, 

^Vith  hundreds  you  olrtain  ; 
But  stay  'till  lost  her  fame  is. 

She'll  be  cheap  in  Drury-lane. 

SCENE  VII. — Sir  Jasper's  house. — Sir  Jasper, 

James. 

Jasp.  Where  is  he'? — where  is  he  ? 

James.  Only  recruiting  himself  after  his  journey. 
Y'ou  need  not  be  impatient,  sir ;  for,  were  my  young 
lady  dead,  he'd  bring  her  to  life  again.  He  makes 
no  more  of  bringing  a  patient  to  life  than  other  phy- 
sicians do  of  killing  him. 

Jasp.  'Tis  strange  so  great  a  man  should  have 
those  unaccountable  odd  humours  you  mentioned. 

James.  'Tis  but  a  good  blow  or  two,  and  he  comes 
immediately  to  himself.     Here  he  is. 

SCENE  VIII. — Sir  Jasper,  James,  Gregory, 
Harry. 

Har.   Sir,  this  is  the  doctor. 

Jasp.  Dear  sir,  you're  the  welcomest  man  in  the 
world. 

Greg.  Hippocrates  says  we  should  both  be  cover'd. 

Jasj}.  Ha!  does  Hippocrates  say  sol — in  Avhat 
chapter,  pray '? 

Greg.   In  his  chapter  of  hats. 

Jasj).  Since  Hippocrates  says  so,  I  shall  obey  him. 

Greg.  Doctor,  after  having  exceedingly  travell'd 
in  the  highway  of  letters — 

Jasj}.  Doctor !  pray  whom  do  you  speak  to  1 

Greg.  To  you,  doctor. 

Jas]}.  Ha,  ha  I — I  am  a  knight,  thank  the  king's 
grace  for  it ;  but  no  doctor. 

Greg.  What,  you're  no  doctor  1 

Jasp.  No,  upon  my  word. 

Greg.  You're  no  doctor? 

Jasp).  Doctor  !  no. 

Greg.  There — 'tis  done.  [Beats  him. 

Jasp.  Done,  in  the  devil's  name!  What's  done  1 

Greg.  Why,  now  you're  made  a  doctor  of  physic — 
I  am  sure  it's  all  the  degrees  I  ever  took.  [here! 

Jasp.  What  devil  of  a  fellow  have  you  brought 

James.  I  told  you,  sir,  the  doctor  had  strange 
whims  with  him. 

Jasp.  Whims,  quotha! — Egad,  I  shall  bind  his 
physicianship  over  to  his  good  behaviour,  if  he  has 
any  more  of  these  whims. 

Greg.  Sir,  I  ask  pardon  for  the  liberty  I  have  taken. 

Jasp.  Oh !  it's  very  Avell,  it's  very  Avell  for  once. 

Greg.  I  am  sorry  for  those  blows — 

Jasp.  Nothing  at  all,  nothing  at  all,  sir. 

Greq.  Which  I  was  obliged  to  have  the  honour  of 
laying  on  so  thick  upon  you. 

Jasp.  Let  us  talk  no  more  of  'em,  sir.  My 
daughter,  doctor,  has  fallen  into  a  very  strange 
distemper. 

Greg.  Sir,  I  am  overjoyed  to  hear  it ;  and  I  wish, 
with  all  my  heart,  you  and  your  whole  family  had 
the  same  occasion  for  me  as  your  daughter,  to  show 
the  great  desire  I  have  to  seiwe  you. 

Jasp.  Sir,  I  am  obliged  to  you. 

Greg.  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  speak  from  the  very 
bottom  of  my  soul.  [of  mine. 

Jasp.  I  do  believe  you,  sir,  from  the  very  bottom 

Greg.  What  is  your  daughter's  name  ? 

Jasp.   ]My  daughter's  name  is  Chariot. 

Greg.  Are  you  sure  she  was  christened  Chariot  t 

Jasp.  No,  sir,  she  was  christened  Charlotta. 

Greg.  Hum !  I  had  rather  she  should  have  been 
christened  Charlotte.  Charlotte  is  a  very  good 
name  for  a  patient ;  and,  let  me  tell  you,  the  name  is 
often  of  as  much  service  to  the  patient  as  the  phy- 
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SCENE  IX. — Sir  Jasper,  Gregory,  Charlot, 
Maid. 

Jasp.  Sir,  my  daughter's  here. 

Greg.  Is  that  my  patient  1  Upon  my  word  she 
carries  no  distemper  in  her  countenance — and  I  fancy 
a  healthy  young  fellow  would  sit  very  well  upon  her. 

Jasp.  You  make  her  smile,  doctor. 

Greg.  So  much  the  better ;  'tis  a  very  good  sign 
where  Ave  can  bring  a  patient  to  smile  ;  it  is  a  sign 
that  the  distemper  begins  to  clarify,  as  we  say. — 
Well,  child,  what's  the  matter  with  you  I  What's 
your  distemper  1 

Charl.  Han,  hi,  hon,  han. 

Greg.  What  do  you  say  i. 

Charl.  Han,  hi,  han,  hon. 

Greg.  What,  what,  whati 

Charl.  Han,  hi,  hon. 

Greg.  Han!  hon!  honin  ha !— I  don't  under- 
stand a  word  she  says.  Han!  hi!  hon!  What  the 
devil  sort  of  a  language  is  this  1 

Jasp.  Why,  that's  her  distemper,  sir.  She's 
become  dumb,  and  no  one  can  assign  the  cause — 
and  this  distemper,  sir,  has  kept  back  her  marriage. 

Greg.  Kept  back  her  marriage !  Why  so"? 

Jasp.  Because  her  lover  refuses  to  have  her  till 
she's  cured. 

Greg,  O  lud-!  was  ever  such  a  fool,  that  would 
not  have  his  wife  dumb  !— Would  to  heaven  my  wife 
was  dumb  !  I'd  be  far  from  desiring  to  cure  her. — 
Does  this  distemper,  this  Han,  hi,  hon,  oppress  her 

Jasp.  Yes,  sir.  [very  much  1 

Greg.  So  much  the  better.     Has  she   any  great 

Jasp.     Very  great.  [pains  % 

Greg.  That's  just  as  I  would  have  it.  Give  me 
your  hand,  child.     Hum— Ha— a  very  dumb  pulse, 

Jasp.  Y'ou  have  guessed  her  distemper,     [indeed. 

Greg.  Ay,  sir,  we  great  physicians  know  a  dis- 
temper immediately:  I  know  some  of  the  college 
would  call  this  the  Boree,  or  the  Coupee,  or  the 
Sinkee,  or  twenty  other  distempers  ;  but  I  give  you 
my  word,  sir,  your  daughter  is  nothing  more  than 
dumb— So  I'd  have  you  be  very  easy ;  for  there  is 
nothing  else  the  matter  with  her. — If  she  were  not 
dumb,  she  would  be  as  well  as  I  am. 

Jasp.  But  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  doctor,  from 
whence  her  dumbness  proceeds  1 

G^-eg.  Nothing  so  easily  accounted  for. — Her 
dumbness  proceeds  from  her  having  lost  her  speech. 

Jasp.  But  whence,  if  you  please,  proceeds  her 
having  lost  her  speech  % 

Greg.  All  our  best  authors  will  tell  you  it  is  the 
impediment  of  the  action  of  the  tongue. 

Jasp.  But,  if  you  please,  dear  sir,  your  sentiments 
upon  that  impediment. 

Greg.  Aristotle  has,  upon  that  subject,  said  very 
fine  things — very  fine  things. 

Jasp.  I  believe  it,  doctor. 

Greg.  Ah !  he  was  a  great  man,  he  was  indeed,  a 
very  great  man.— A  man  who  upon  that  subject  was 
a  man  that— But  to  return  to  our  reasoning  :  I  hold 
that  this  impediment  of  the  action  of  the  tongue  is 
caused  by  certain  humours  which  our  great  physi- 
cians call— humours— Ah !  you  understand  Latin— 

Jasp.  Not  in  the  least. 

Greg.  "Wliat,  not  understand  Latin  % 

Jasp.  No  indeed,  doctor. 

Greg.  Cabricius  arci  thuram  cathalimus,  singula- 
riter  nom.  Hsec  musa  hie,  hsec,  hoc,  genitivo 
hujus,  hunc,  banc  musse.  Bonus,  bona,  bonum. 
Estne  oratio  Latinus  1  Etiam.  Quia  substantivo  et 
adjectivum  concordat  in  generi  numerum  et  casus  sic 
dicunt,  aiunt,  predicant,  clamitant,  et  similibus. 

Jasp.  Ah!  Why  did  I  neglect  my  studies? 

Har.  What  a  prodigious  man  is  this ! 


Greg.  Besides,  sir,  certain  spirits  passing  from  the 
left  side,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  liver,  to  the  right, 
which  is  the  seat  of  the  heart,  we  find  the  lungs,  which 
we  call  in  Latin,  Whiskerus,  having  communication 
with  the  brain,  which  we  name  in  Greek,  Jack- 
bootos,  by  means  of  a  hollow  vein,  Avhich  we  call  in 
Hebrew,  Perriwiggus,  meet  in  the  road  with  the 
said  spirits  which  fill  the  ventricles  of  the  Omota- 
plasmus  ;  and  because  the  said  humours  have — you 
comprehend  me  well,  sir  1  And  because  the  said  hu- 
mours have  a  certain  malignity — Listen  seriously,  I 
beg  you. 

Jasj}.  I  do. 

Greg.  Have  a  certain  malignity  that  is  caused — 

Jasp.  lam.  [Be  attentive,  if  you  please. 

Greg.  That  is  caused,  I  say,  by  the  acrimony  of 
the  humours  engendered  in  the  concavity  of  the 
diaphragm ;  thence  it  arises  that  these  vapours. 
Propria  quaj  maribus  tribuuntur,  mascula  dicas,  Ut 
sunt  divorum.  Mars,  Bacchus,  Apollo,  virorum. — 
This,  sir,  is  the  cause  of  your  daughter's  being 
dumb. 

Har.  O  that  I  had  but  his  tongue  ! 

Jasp.  It  is  impossible  to  reason  better,  no  doubt. 

But,  dear  sir,  there  is  one  thing 1  always  thought 

till  now  that  the  heart  was  on  the  left  side,  and  the 
liver  on  the  right. 

Greg.  Ay,  sir,  so  they  were  formerly  ;  but  we 
have  changed  all  that.  The  college  at  present,  sir, 
proceeds  upon  an  entire  new  method. 

Jasp.   I  ask  your  pardon,  sir. 

Greg.  O,  sir!  there's  no  harm  ;  you're  not  obliged 
to  know  so  much  as  we  do. 

Jasp.  Very  true.  But,  doctor,  what  would  you 
have  done  with  my  daughter  1 

Greg.  What  would  I  have  done  with  her  1  Why, 
my  advice  is,  that  you  immediately  put  her  into  a 
bed  warmed  with  a  brass  warming-pan  ;  cause  her 
to  drink  one  quart  of  spring-water,  mixed  Avith  one 
pint  of  brandy,  six  Seville  oranges,  and  three  ounces 
of  the  best  double-refined  sugar. 

Jasp.  Why,  this  is  punch,  doctor. 

Greg.  Punch,  sir?  ay,  sir And  Avhat's  better 

than  punch  to  make  people  talk  ''—Never  tell  me 
of  your  juleps,  your  gruels,  your— your— this  and 
that,  and  t'other,  which  are  only  arts  to  keep  a 
patient  in  hand  a  long  time.— I  love  to  do  business 
all  at  once. 

Jasp.  Doctor,  I  ask  pardon  ;  you  shall  be  obeyed. 

[Gives  Money. 

Greg.  I'll  return  in  the  evening,  and  see  what 
effect  it  has  had  on  her.  But  hold  ;  there's  another 
young  lady  here  that  I  must  apply  some  little 
remedies  to. 

Maid.  Who,  me  %  I  was  never  better  in  my  life,.  I 
thank  you,  sir. 

Greg.  So  much  the  worse,  madam  ;  so  much  the 
^rorse. — 'Tis  very  dangerous  to  be  very  well— for 
Avhen  one  is  very  well,  one  has  nothing  else  to  do 
but  to  take  physic  and  bleed  away. 

Jasp.  Oh,  strange  !  What,  bleed  when  one  has  no 
distemper  % 

Greg.  It  may  be  strange,  perhaps,  but  'tis  very 
wholesome.  Besides,  madam,  it  is  not  your  case, 
at  present,  to  be  very  Avell ;  at  least,  you  cannot 
possibly  be  Avell  above  three  days  longer  ;  and  it  is 
always  best  to  cure  a  distemper  before  you  have  it ; 
or,  as  we  say  in  Greek,  Distemprum  bestum  est 
curare  ante  habestum.— What  I  shall  prescribe 
you  at  present  is,  to  take  every  six  hours  one  of 
these  boluses. 

Maid.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Why,  doctor,  these  look  exactly 
like  lumps  of  loaf-gugar. 

Greg.  Take  one  of  these  boluses,  I  say,  every  six 
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hours,  washing  it  down  with  sLx  spoonsful  of  the 
best  Holland's  Geneva. 

Jasp.  Sure  you  are  in  jest,  doctor! — This  wench 
does  not  show  any  symptoms  of  a  distemper. 

Greg.  Sir  Jasper,  let  me  tell  you,  it  were  not 
amiss  if  you  yourself  took  a  little  lenitive  physic  : 
I  shall  prepare  something  for  you. 

Jasj}.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  No,  no,  doctor,  I  have  escaped 
both  doctors  and  distempers  hitlierto ;  and  I  am 
resolved  the  distemper  shall  pay  me  the  first  visit. 

Greg.  Say  you  so,  sir"?  Why  then,  if  I  can  get 
no  more  patients  here,  I  must  even  seek  'em  else- 
where ;  and  so  humbly  beggo  te  domine  domitii 
veniam  goundi  foras. 

Jasp.  Well,  this  is  a  physician  of  vast  capacity, 
but  of  exceeding  odd  humours. 

SCENE  X. — The  street. — Leander,  solus. 

Ah,  Chariot !  thou  hast  no  reason  to  apprehend 
my  ignorance  of  Avhat  thou  endurest,  since  I  can  so 
easily  guess  thy  torment  by  my  own.  Oh,  how 
much  more  justifiable  are  my  fears,  when  you  have 
not  only  the  command  of  a  parent,  but  the  tempta- 
tion of  fortune  to  allure  you ! 
AIRV. 

O  cursed  power  of  gold. 
For  which  all  honour's  sold, 

And  honesty's  no  more! 
For  thee  we  often  find 
The  great  in  leagues  combin'd 

To  trick,  and  rol)  the  poor. 


By  thee  the  fool  and  knave 
Transcend  tlie  wise  and  biavt 

So  absolute  they  reign  : 
Without  some  help  of  thine. 
The  greatest  beauties  shine. 

And  lovers  plead  in  vain. 


SCENE  XI. — Leander,  Gregory. 

Greg.  Upon  my  word,  this  is  a  good  beginning ; 
and  since 

Lean.  I  have  waited  for  you,  doctor,  a  long  time. 
I'm  come  to  beg  your  assistance. 

Greg.  Ah,  you  have  need  of  assistance,  indeed  ! 
What  a  pulse  is  here !  What  do  you  out  o'  your 
bed  %  [ Feels  his  piulse. 

Lean.  Ha,  lia,  ha!  Doctor,  you're  mistaken!  I 
am  not  sick,  I  assure  you. 

Greg.  How,  sir !  not  sick  !  Do  you  think  I  don't 
know  when  a  man  is  sick  better  than  he  does  him- 
self? 

Lean.  Well,  if  I  have  any  distemper,  it  is  the 
love  of  that  young  lady,  your  patient,  from  whom 
you  just  now  come  ;  and  to  whom  if  you  can  con- 
vey me,  I  swear,  dear  doctor,  I  shall  be  effectually 
cured.  [cian  for  a  pimp  % 

Greg.  Do  you  take  me  for  a  pimp,  sir  %  a  physi- 

Lean.  Dear  sir,  make  no  noise.        [tinent  fellow. 

Gh-eg.  Sir,  I  will  make  a  noise  :  you  are  an  imper- 

Lean,  Softly,  good  sir  ! 

Greg.  I  shall  show  you,  sir,  that  I'm  not  such 
a  sort  of  person,  and  that  you  are  an  insolent, 
saucj' — [Leander  ^jyes  rtp!«'se] I'm  not  speak- 
ing to  you,  sir;  but  there  are  certain  impertinent 
fellows  in  the  world  that  take  people  for  what  they 

are  not which  always  j^uts  me,  sir,   into  such  a 

passion,  that [taken. 

Lean.  I   ask  pardon,  sir,  for  the   liberty  I  have 

Greg.  O,  dear  sir !  no  offence  in  the  least.  Pray, 
sir,  how  am  I  to  serve  you  % 

Lean.  This  distemper,  sir,  which  you  are  sent  for 
to  cure,  is  feigned.  The  physicians  have  reasoned 
upon  it,  according  to  custom,  and  have  derived  from 
the  brain,  from  the  bowels,  from  the  liver,  lungs, 
lights,  and  every  part  of  the  body  ;  but  the  true  cause 
of  it  is  love,  and  is  an  invention  of  Chariot's  to 
deliver  her  from  a  match  which  she  dislikes. 

Greg.  Hum  ! — Suppose  you  were  to  disguise  your- 
self as  an  apothecary '? 

Lean.  I'm  not  very  well  known  to  her  father  ; 
therefore  believe  I  may  pass  upon  him  securely. 


Greg.  Go,  then,  disguise  yourself  immediately ; 

I'll  wait  for  you  here. Ha  !    methinks    I   see  a 

patient.  [Exit  Leandek. 

SCENE  XII. — Gregory,  James,  Davy. 

Greg.  Gad,  matters  go  swimmingly.  I'll  even 
continue  a  physician  as  long  as  I  live.  5 

James  [speaking  to  Davy].    Fear  not ;  if  he  re-  \ 
lapse  into  his  humours,   I'll  quickly  thrash  him  into 
the  physician  again.     Doctor,    I  have  brought  you  a 
patient. 

Davy.  My  poor  wife,  doctor,  has  kept  her  bed 
these  six  months.  [Gregory  holds  out  his  ha7id.'\ — 
If  your  worship  would  find  out  some  means  to  cure 

Greg.  Wliat's  the  matter  with  her"?  [her. 

Davy.  Why,   she  has  had  several  physicians  :  one 
says  'tis  the  dropsy  ;  another  'tis  the  what-d'ye-call-itl 
the  tumpany  ;  a  third  says  'tis  a  slow  fever  ;  a  fourth 
says  the  rhemnatiz  ;  a  fifth — 
Greg.  Wliat  are  the  symptoms  1 
Davy.   Symptoms,  sir ! 
Greg.  Ay,  ay,  what  does  she  complain  of  1 
Davy.  Why,  she  is  always  craving  and  craving  for 
drink ;    eats   nothing   at   all.      Then   her   legs    are 
swelled  up  as  big  as  a  good  handsome  post,  and  as 
cold  they  be  as  a  stone. 

Greg.  Come  to  the  purpose,  speak  to  the  purpose, 
my  friend.  [Holding  out  his  hand. 

Davy.  The  purpose  is,  sir,  that  I  am  come  to  ask 
what  your  worship  pleases  to  have  done  with  her. 

Greg.  Pshaw,  pshaw,  pshaw  1  I  don't  understand 
one  word  what  you  mean. 

James.  His  wife  is  sick,  doctor ;  and  he  has 
brought  you  a  guinea  for  your  advice.  Give  it  the 
doctor,  friend.  [Davy  gives  the  guinea. 

Greg.  Ay,  now  I  understand  you  ;  here's  a  gen- 
tleman explains  the  case.  You  say  your  wife  is  sick 
of  the  dropsy  1 

Davy.  Yes,  an't  please  your  worship. 
Greg.  Well,  I  have  made  a  shift  to  comprehend 
your  meaning  at  last ;  you  have  the  strangest  way  of 
describing  a  distemper  !  You  say  your  wife  is  always 
calling  for  drink :  let  her  have  as  much  as  she  de- 
sires!  she  can't  drink  too  much;  and,  d'ye  hear? 
give  her  this  piece  of  cheese. 
Davy.  Cheese,  sir ! 

Greg.  Ay,  cheese,  sir !  The  cheese  of  which  this 
is  a  part  has  cured  more  people  of  a  dropsy  than 
ever  had  it. 

Davy.  I  give  your  worship  a  thousand  thanks  ; 
I'll  go  make  her  take  it  immediately.  [Exit. 

Greg.  Go  ;  and,  if  she  dies,  be  sure  to  bury  her 
after  the  best  manner  you  can. 

SCENE  XIII.— Gregory,  Dorcas. 
Dorc.  I  am  like  to   pay  severely  for  my  frolic,  if 
I  have  lost  my  husband  by  it. 

Greg.  O,  physic  and  matrimony  !  my  wife  ! 
Dorc.  For,    though   the    rogue    used   me   a  little 
roughly,  he  was  as  good  a  workman  as  any  in  five 
miles  of  his  head. 

AIR  VI.     Thomas,  I  cannot. 
A  fig  for  the  dainty  civil  spouse, 

Wlio's  bred  at  the  court  or  France  ; 
He  treats  his  wife  with  smiles  and  bows. 
And  minds  not  the  good  main  chance. 
Be  Gregory 
The  man  for  me. 
Though  given  to  many  a  maggot ; 
For  he  would  work 
Like  any  Turk  ; 
None  like  him  e'er  handled  a  fagot,  a  fagot. 
None  like  him  e'er  handled  a  fagot. 

Greg.  AVhat  evil  stars,  in  the  devil's  name,  have 
sent  her  hither  1  If  I  could  but  persuade  her  to  take 
a  pill  or  two  that  I'd  give  her,  I  should  be  a  physi- 
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cian  to  some  purpose. — Come  liider,  shild,  letta  me 
feela  your  pulse. 

Dorc.  What  have  you  to  do  with  my  pulse  1 

Greff.  I  am  de  French  physicion,  my  dear  ;  and  I 
am  to  feel  a  de  pulse  of  the  patiou. 

Dorc.  Yes,  but  I  am  no  pation,  sir  ;  nor  want  no 
physicion,  good  doctor  Ragou. 

G7-eff.  Begar,  you  must  be  putta  to  bed,  and  take 
a  de  peel ;  me  sal  give  you  de  litle  peel  dat  sal  cure 
you,  as  you  have  more  distempre  den  evere  were 
he  red  off. 

Dorc.  What's  the  matter  with  the  fool  1  If  you 
feel  my  pulse  any  more,  I  shall  feel  your  ears  for  you. 

Greg.   Begar,  you  must  taka  de  peel. 

Dorc.  Begar,  I  shall  not  taka  de  peel. 

Greg.  I'll  take  this  opportunity  to  try  her.  [Aside.l 
— Maye  dear,  if  you  will  not  letta  me  cura  you,  you 
sal  cura  me  ;  you  sal  be  my  physicion,  and  I  will 
give  you  de  fee.  [Holds  out  a  purse. 

Dorc,  Ay,  my  stomach  does  not  go  against  those 
pills.      And  what  must  I  do  for  yom-  fee  1 

Greg.  Oh !  begar,  me  vill  show  you ;  me  vill 
teacha  you  what  you  sal  doe.  You  must  come  kissa 
me  now;  you  must  come  kissa  liie. 

Dorc.  [Kisses  kim.^  As  I  live,  my  very  hang-dog! 
I've  discovered  him  in  good  time,  or  he  had  dis- 
covered me.  [Aside.] — Well,  doctor,  and  are  you 
cured  nowl 

Greg.  I  shall  make  myself  a  cuckold  presently. 
[Aside.] — Dis  is  not  a  propre  place  ;  dis  is  too  pub- 
lic :  for,  sud  any  one  pass  by  while  I  take  dis  phy- 
sic, it  vill  preventa  de  opperation. 

Dorc.  What  physic,  doctor  1 

Greg.  In  your  ear  dat.  [  Whispers. 

Dorc.  And  in  your  ear  dat,  sirrah.  [Hitting  him  a 
hox,] — Do  you  dare  affront  my  virtue,  you  villain  1 
Do  you  think  the  world  should  bribe  me  to  part 
with  my  virtue — my  dear  virtue  1     There,  take  your 

Greg,  But  where's  the  goldl  [purse  again. 

Dorc.  The  gold  I'll  keep  as  an  eternal  monument 
of  my  virtue. 

Greg.  Oh,  what  a  happy  dog  am  I  to  find  my 
wife  so  virtuous  a  woman  when  I  least  expected  it! 
Oh,  my  injured  dear!  behold  your  Gregory,  your 

Dorc.  Ha !  [own  husband  ! 

Gxeg.  Oh  me  !  I'm  so  full  of  joy,  I  cannot  tell  thee 
more  than  that  I  am  as  much  the  happiest  of  men 
as  thou  art  the  most  virtuous  of  women. 

Dorc.  And  art  thou  really  my  Gregory  %  And 
hast  thou  any  more  of  these  purses  % 

Greg.  No,  my  dear,  I  have  no  more  about  me  ; 
but  'tis  probable  in  a  few  days  I  may  have  a  hun- 
dred :  for  the  strangest  accident  has  happened  to  me. 

Dorc.  Yes,  my  dear  ;  but  I  can  tell  you  whom 
you  are  obliged  to  for  that  accident.  Had  you  not 
beaten  me  this  morning,  I  had  never  had  you  beaten 
into  a  physician.  [drubbing  1 

Greg.    Oh,    ho !  then  'tis  to  you  I  owe  all  that 

Dorc.  Yes,  my  dear,  though  I  little  dreamt  of  the 
consequence.  [hush! 

Greg.  How  infinitely  I'm  obliged  to  thee ! — But 
SCENE  XIV. — Gregory,  Hellebor. 

Hel.  Are  not  you  the  great  doctor  just  come  to 
this  town,  so  famous  for  curing  dumbness  % 

Gi-eg.  Sir,  I  am  he. 

Hel.  Then,  sir,  I  should  be  glad  of  your  advice. 

Greg.  Let  me  feel  your  pulse. 

Hel.  Not  for  myself,  good  doctor  :  I  am  myself, 
sir,  a  brother  of  the  faculty — what  the  world  calls  a 
mad  doctor.  I  have  at  present  under  my  care  a  pa- 
tient whom  I  can  by  no  means  prevail  with  to  speak. 
Greg.  I  shall  make  him  speak,  sir. 
Hel.  It  will  add,  sir,  to  the  great  reputation  you 
have  ah'eady  acquired;  and  I  am  happy  in  finding  you. 


Greg.  Sir,  I  am  as  happy  in  finding  you.  You 
see  that  woman  there  ;  she  is  possessed  with  a  more 
strange  sort  of  madness,  and  imagines  every  man  she 
sees  to  be  her  husband.  Now,  sir,  if  you  will  but 
admit  her  into  your  house — 
Hel.  Most  willingly,  sir. 

Greg.  The  first  thing,  sir,  you  are  to  do,  is  to  let 
out  thirty  ounces  of  her  blood  ;  then,  sir,  you  are  to 
shave  off  all  her  hair  ;  all  her  hair,  sir  :  after  which 
you  are  to  make  a  very  severe  use  of  your  rod  twice 
a  day  ;  and  take  particular  care  that  she  have  not 
the  least  allowance  beyond  bread  and  water. 

Hel.  Sir,  I  shall  readily  agree  to  the  dictates  of  so 
great  a  man  ;  nor  can  I  help  approving  of  your  me- 
thod, which  is  exceeding  mild  and  wholesome. 

Greg.  [To  his  wife.]  My  dear,  that  gentleman  will 
conduct  you  to  my  lodging.  Sir,  I  beg  you  will  take 
a  particular  care  of  the  lady. 

Hel.  You  may  depend  on't,  sir ;  nothing  in  my 
power  shall  be  wanting :  you  have  only  to  inquire 
for  Dr.  Hellebor. 

Dorc.  'Twon't  belong  before  I  see  you,  husbandl 
Hel.  Husband  !     This  is  as  unaccountable  a  mad- 
ness as  any  I  have  yet  met  with!   [Ezit^vifh  Dorcas, 
SCENE  XV. — Gregory,  Leander. 
G)-eg.  I  think  I  shall  be  revenged  of  you  now,  my 
dear.     So,  sir.  [now. 

Lean,  I  think  I  make  a  pretty  good   apothecary 
Greg,  Yes,  faith,  you're  almost  as  good  an  apo- 
thecary as  I  am  a  physician ;  and  if  you  please  I'll 
convey  you  to  the  patient.  [words. 

Lean,  If  I  did  but  know  a   fcAv   physical   hard 
Greg,  A  few  physical  hard  words  !  why,  in  a  few 
physical  hard  words  consists   the    science.     Would 
you  know  as  much  as  the  whole  faculty  in  an  in- 
stant, sirl     Come  along,  come  along.     Hold,  let  me 
go  fu-st ;  the  doctor  must  always  go  before  the  apo- 
thecary. [Exeunt. 
SCENE  XVI. — Sir  Jasper's  house. — Sir  Jasper, 
Charlot,  Maid,  Gregory,  Leander. 
Jasp.  Has  she  made  no  attempt  to  speak  yet  1 
Maid.   Not  in  the  least,  sir  ;  so  far  from  it,  that,  as 
she  used  to  make  a  sort  of  noise  before,  she  is  now 
quite  silent. 

Jasp.  [Looking  on  his  ivatch.]  'Tis  almost  the 
time  the  doctor  promised  to  return.  Oh  !  he  is  here. 
Doctor,  your  servant. 

Greg,  Well,  sir,  how  does  my  patient  1 
Jasp.  Rather  worse,  sir,  since  your  prescription. 
Greg.  So   much  the   better ;    'tis    a   sign   that   it 
operates. 

Jasp.  Wlio  is  that  gentleman,  pray,  with  you? 
Greg.  An  apothecary,   sir.       Mr.   Apothecary,    I 
desire  you  would  immediately  apply  that  song  I  pre- 
Jasp.  A  song,  doctor  1  prescribe  a  song  !  [scribed. 
Greg.  Prescribe  a  song,  sir  !     Yes,  sir,  prescribe  a 
song,  sir.     Is  there   anything  so    strange   in   thatl 
Did  you  never  hear  of  pills  to  purge  melancholy  1 
If  you  understand  these  things  better  than  I,  why 
did  you   send  for  me  %     Sbud,  sir,  this  song  would 
make   a  stone  speak.      But  if  you  please,  sir,  you 
and  I  will  confer  at  some  distance  during  the  applica- 
tion ;  for  this  song  will  do  you  as  much  harm  as  it  will 
do  your  daughter  good.     Be  sure,  Mr.   Apothecary, 
to  pour  it  down  her  ears  very  closely. 
AIR  VII. 
Lean.  Thus,  lovely  patient  Chariot  sees 
Her  dying  patient  kneel  : 
Soon  cured  will  be  your  feign'd  disease. 
But  what  physician  e'er  can  ease 

The  torments  wliich  I  feel  ? 
Think,  skilful  nymph,  while  I  complain. 

Ah,  think  what  I  endure  ; 
All  other  remedies  are  vain ; 
The  lovely  cause  of  all  my  pain 
Can  only  cause  my  cure. 
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Greg.  It  is,  sir,  a  great  and  subtle  question  among 
tlie  doctors,  whether  women  are  more  easy  to  be 
cured  than  men.  I  beg  you  would  attend  to  this, 
sir,  if  you  please.  Some  say  no  ;  others  say  yes  ; 
and  for  my  part  I  say  both  yes  and  no,  forasmuch 
as  the  incongruity  of  the  opaque  humours  that  meet 
in  the  natural  temper  of  women  are  the  cause  that 
the  brutal  part  will  always  prevail  over  the  sensible. 
One  sees  that  the  inequality  of  their  opinions  de- 
pends on  the  black  movement  of  the  circle  of  the 
moon  ;  and  as  the  sun,  that  darts  his  rays  upon  the 
concavity  of  the  earth,  finds —  [opinion. 

Charl.  No,  I  am  not  at  all  capable  of  changing  my 

Jasp.  My  daughter  speaks  !  my  daughter  speaks  ! 
Oh,  the  great  power  of  physic  !  Oh,  the  admirable 
physician!  How  can  I  reward  thee  for  such  a 
seiTice  % 

G^-eg.  This  distemper  has  given  me  a  most  insuf- 
ferable deal  of  trouble.  [  Ti-aversing  the  stage 
in  a  great  heat,  the  apothecary  following. 

Charl.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  recovered  my  speech  ;  but 

I  have  recovered  it  to  tell  you  that  I  never  will  have 

any  husband  but  Leander.  [Speaks  with  great 

eagerness,  and  drives  Sir  Jasper  round  the  stage. 

Jasp.  But —  [I  have  taken. 

Charl.  Nothing  is  capable  to  shake  the  resolution 

Jasp.  ^Th&t\  [signify  nothing. 

Charl.  Your  rhetoric  is  in  vain,  all  your  discourses 

Jasp.  I — 

Charl.  I  am  determined,  and  all  the  fathers  in  the 
world  shall  never  oblige  me  to  marry  contrary  to  my 

Jasp.  I  have —  [inclinations. 

Charl.  I  never  will  submit  to  this  tyranny ;  aud, 
if  I  must  not  have  the  man  I  like,  I'll  die  a  maid. 

Jasp.  You  shall  have  Mr.  Dapper — 

Charl.  No,  not  in  any  manner,  not  in  the  least, 
not  at  all ;  you  throw  away  your  breath,  you  lose 
your  time  ;  you  may  confine  me,  beat  me,  bruise  me, 
destroy  me,  kill  me,  do  what  you  will,  use  me  as  you 
will,  but  I  never  will  consent ;  nor  all  your  threats, 
nor  all  your  blows,  nor  all  your  ill-usage,  never  shall 
force  me  to  consent ;  so  far  from  giving  him  my 
heart,  I  never  will  give  him  my  hand  ;  for  he  is  my 
aversion,  I  hate  the  very  sight  of  him  ;  I  had  rather 
see  the  devil,  I  had  rather  touch  a  toad  ;  you  may 
make  me  miserable  any  other  way,  but  with  him  you 
shan't,  that  I'm  resolved. 

Greg.  There,  sir — there,  I  think,  we  have  brought 
her  tongue  to  a  pretty  tolerable  consistency. 

Jasp.  Consistency,  quotha  !  why,  there  is  no  stop- 
ping her  tongue.  Dear  doctor,  I  desire  you  would 
make  her  dumb  again. 

Greg.  That's  impossible,  sir ;  all  that  I  can  do  to 
serve  you  is,  I  can  make  you  deaf,  if  you  please. 

Jasp.  And  do  you  think — 

Charl.  All  your  reasoning  shall  never  conquer  my 
resolution. 

Jasp.  Y'ou  shall  marry  Mr.  Dapper  this  evening. 

Charl.  I'll  be  buried  first. 

Greg.  Stay,  sir,  stay  ;  let  me  regulate  this  affair  ; 
it  is  a  distemper  that  possesses  her,  and  I  know  what 
remedy  to  apply  to  it. 

Jasp.  It  is  impossible,  sir,  that  you  can  cure  the 
distempers  of  the  mind. 

Greg.  Sir,  I  can  cure  anything.  Hark  ye,  Mr. 
Apothecary,  you  see  that  the  love  she  has  for  Lean- 
der is  entirely  contrary  to  the  will  of  her  father,  and 
that  there  is  no  time  to  lose,  and  that  an  immediate 
remedy  is  necessary :  for  my  part,  I  know  of  but 
one,  which  is  a  dose  of  purgative  running-away, 
mixed  with  two  drachms  of  pills  matrimoniac,  and 
three  large  handfuls  of  arbor  vitffi  ;  perhaps  she  will 
make  some  difficulty  to  take  them  ;  but  as  you  are 
an  able  apothecary  I  shall  trust  you  for  the  success : 


go,  make  her  walk  in  the  garden  :  be  sure  you  lose 
no  time :  to  the  remedy,  quick,  to  the  remedj 
specific. 

SCENE  XVII.— Sir  Jasper,  Gregory. 

Jasp.  What  drugs,  sir,  were  those  I  heard  you  menJ 
tion,  for  I  don't  remember  I  ever  heard  them  spok< 
of  before  % 

G)-eg.  They  are  some,  sir,  lately  discovered  by  the 
Royal  Society. 

Jasp.  Did  you  ever  see  anything  equal  to  her  in., 
science  1  [headstrong 

Greg.  Daughters  are  indeed  sometimes  a  little  to( 

Jasp.  You  cannot  imagine,  sir,  how  foolishly  font 
she  is  of  that  Leander.  [minds 

(?>-<'5'.  The  heat  of  blood,  sir,  causes  that  in  youns 

Jasp.  For  my  part,  the  moment  I  discovered  the  vio. 
lence  of  her  passion  I  have  always  kept  her  locked  up 

Greg.  You  have  done  very  wisely. 

Jasp.  And  I  have  prevented  them  from  having  th< 
least  communication  together,  for  who  knows  whai 
might  have  been  the  consequence  ■?  Who  knows  bui 
she  might  have  taken  it  into  her  head  to  have  rui 

Greg.  Very  true.  [away  with  him 

Jas]}.  Ay,  sir,  let  me  alone  for  governing  girls  ;  ] 
think  I  have  some  reason  to  be  vain  on  that  head ; 
I  think  I  have  shown  the  world  that  I  understand 
a  little  of  women — I  think  I  have  ;  and  let  me  tell 
you,  sir,  there  is  not  a  little  art  required.  If  this 
girl  had  had  some  fathers,  they  had  not  kept  her  out 
of  the  hands  of  so  vigilant  a  lover  as  I  have  done. 

Greg.  No,  certainly,  sir. 

SCENE  XVIIL— Sir  Jasper,  Dorcas,  Gregory. 

Dorc.  Where  is  this  villain,  this  rogue,  this  pre- 
tended physician  1 

Jasp.  Heyday!  what,  what,  what's  the  matter  nowl 

Dorc.  Oh,  sirrah !  sirrah ! — would  you  have  de- 
stroyed your  wife,  you  villain !  Would  you  have  been 
guilty  of  murder,  dog"? 

Greg.  Hoity,  toity ! — What  maa  woman  is  this  1 

Jasp.  Poor  wretch  !  for  pity's  sake  cure  her,  doctor. 

Greg.  Sir,  I  shall  not  cure  her  unless  somebody 
gives  me  a  fee.  If  you  will  give  me  a  fee,  Sir  Jasper, 
you  shall  see  me  cure  her  this  instant. 

Dorc.  I'll  fee  you,  you  villain. — Cure  me  ! 
AIR  VIII. 

If  you  hope  by  your  skill 

To  ^ve  Doioas  a  \>i\\. 
You  are  not  a  deep  politic-ian  ; 

Could  wives  but  be  brouglit 

To  swallow  the  dra'ight, 
Each  husband  would  be  a  physician. 

SCENE  XIX. — Sir  Jasper,  Gregory,  Dorcas, 
James. 

James.  Oh,  sir !  undone,  undone  !  Your  daugh- 
ter is  run  away  with  her  lover  Leander,  who  was 
here  disguised  like  an  apothecary  ;  and  this  is  the 
rogue  of  a  physician  who  has  contrived  all  the  affair. 

Jasp.  How  !  am  I  abused  in  this  manner?  Here, 
who  is  there  1  Bid  my  clerk  bring  pen,  ink,  and 
paper  :  I'll  send  this  fellow  to  jail  immediately. 

Jatnes.  Indeed,  my  good  doctor,  you  stand  a  very 
fair  chance  to  be  hanged  for  stealing  an  heiress. 

Greg.  Yes,  indeed,  I  believe  I  shall  take  my  de- 
grees now.  [husband  1 

Dorc.  And  are  they  going  to  hang  you,  my  dear 

Greg.  You  see,  my  dear  wife.  [consolation. 

Dorc.  Had  you  finished  the  fagots  it  had  been  some 

Greg.  Leave  me,  or  you'll  break  my  heart. 

Dorc.  No,  I'll  stay  to  encourage  you  at  your  death 
— nor  will  I  budge  an  inch  till  I've  seen  you  hanged. 

SCENE  XX. —  To  them,  Leander,  Charlot. 

Lean,  Behold,  sir,  that  Leander  whom  you  had 
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forbid  your  house  restores  your  daughter  to  your 
power,  even  when  he  had  her  in  his.  1  will  receive 
her,  sir,  only  at  your  hands.  I  have  received  letters  by 
which  I  have  learned  the  death  of  an  uncle,  whose 
estate  far  exceeds  that  of  your  intended  son-in-law. 

Jasp.  Sir,  your  virtue  is  beyond  all  estates,  and  I 
give  you  my  daughter  with  all  the  pleasure  in  the 
world. 

Lean.  Now,  my.  fortune  makes  me  happy  indeed, 
my  dear  Chariot.  And,  doctor,  I'll  make  thy  for- 
tune too. 

-  Greg.  If  you  would  be  so  kind  to  make  me  a  phy- 
sician in  earnest,  I  should  desire  no  other  fortune. 

Lemi.  Faith,  doctor,  I  wish  I  could  do  that  in 
return  for  your  having  made  me  an  apothecary  ;  but 
I'll  do  as  well  for  thee,  I  warrant. 

Dorc.  So,  so,  our  physician,  I  find,  has  brought 
about  fine  matters.  And  is  it  not  owing  to  me, 
sirrah,  that  you  have  been  a  physician  at  all  % 

Jasp.  May  I  beg  to  know  whether  you  are  a  phy- 
sician or  not — or  what  the  devil  you  are  % 

Greg.  I  think,  sir,  after  the  miraculous  cure  you 
have  seen  me  perfornr,  you  have  uo  reason  to  ask 
whether  I  am  a  physician  or  no.  '  And  for  you,  wife, 
I'll  henceforth  have  you  behave  with  all  deference 
to  my  greatness. 

Dorc.  Why,  thou  pufTed-up  fool,  I  could  have 
made  as  good  a  physician  myself;  the  cure  was 
owing  to  the  apothecary,  not  the  doctor. 

AIR  IX.     IFe've  cheated  the  parson,  :t;e. 


When  tender  young  virgins  look  pale  and  complain. 
You  may  send  for  a  dozen  great  doctors  in  vain ; 
All  give  their  opinion,  and  pocket  their  fees  ; 
Each  writes  her  a  cure,  though  all  miss  her  disease  : 


Powders,  drops. 

Juleps,  slops, 
A  cargo  of  poison  from  physical  shops. 
Tliough  they  physic  to  death  the  unhappy  poor  maid. 
What's  that  to  the  doctor — since  he  must  be  paid  ? 
Would  you  know  how  you  may  manage  her  right  ? 
Our  doctor  has  brought  you  a  nostrum  to-niglit : 

Never  vary. 

Nor  miscarry. 
If  the  lover  be  but  the  apothecary. 


EPILOaUE. 

Well,  ladies,  pray  how  goes  our  Doctor  down  ? 

Shall  he  not  ev'n  be  sent  for  up  to  town  ? 

'Tis  such  a  pleasant  and  audacious  rogue. 

He  'd  have  a  humming  chance  to  be  in  vogue. 

What  though  uo  Greek  or  Latin  he  command,  ] 

Since  he  can  talk  what  none  can  understand  ;  V 

Ah !  there  are  many  such  pliysicians  in  the  land,  J 

And  what  tliough  lie  has  taken  no  degrees  ? 

No  doctor  here  can  better  take— his  fees. 

Let  none  his  real  ignorance  despise. 

Since  he  can  feel  a  pulse,  and— look  extremely  wise; 

Tliough,  like  some  quack,  he  sliine  out  iu  newspapers. 

He  is  a  rare  physician  for  the  vapours. 

Ah  !  ladies,  in  that  case,  he  has  more  knowledge 

Thau  all  the  ancient  fellows  of  tlie  college. 

Besides,  a  double  calling  he  pursues. 

He  writes  you  bills,  and  brings  you — billets-doux. 

Doctors  with  some  are  in  small  estimation. 

But  pimps,  all  own,  are  useful  to  tlie  nation. 

Physic  now  slackens,  and  now  hastens  death; 

Pirnping  's  the  surest  way  of  giving  breath. 

How  many  maids,  who  pine  away  their  hours,. 

And  droop  in  beauteous  spring,  like  blasted  flowers. 

Had  still  surviv'd  had  they  our  Doctor  known  !  1 

Widows  who  grieve  to  death  for  husbands  gone,  f 

And  wives  who  die  for  husbands  living  on,  ^ 

Would  they  our  mighty  Doctor's  art  essay, 

I'd  warrant  he — would  put  'em  in  a  way. 

Doctors,  beware :  should  once  this  quack  take  root, 

I'gad  he  'd  force  you  all  to  walk  on  foot ! 


THE  COVENT-GARDEN  TRAGEDY 

AS  IT  WAS  ACTED  AT  THE  THEATRE  ROYAL  IN  DRURY-LANE  IN  1732. 


-quae  amanti  parcet,  eadem  sibi  jjarcet  parura. 


Quasi  piscis,  itidem  est  amator  lense  :  nequara  est  uisi  recens. 
Is  habet  succum  ;  is  suavitatem  ;  eum  quovis  pacto  condi.is  , 
Vel  patinariura  vel  assum :  verses,  quo  pacto  lubet. 
Is  dare  volt,  is  se  aliquid  posci,  nam  ubi  de  pleuo  promitar. 


Neque  ille  scit,  q\ud  det,  quid  damni  facial ;  illi  rei  studet : 
Volt  placere  sese  amicoe,  volt  mihi,  pedissequae. 
Volt  famulis,  volt  etiam  ancillis;  et  quoque  catulo  raeo 
Subblanditur  nevus  amator,  se  ut  quum  videat,  gaudeat. 

Plautus,  Asinar, 


PROLEGOMENA. 

It  hath  been  customary  with  authors  of  extraordinary  merit 
to  prefix  to  their  works  certain  commendatory  epistles  in  verse 
and  prose,  written  by  a  friend,  or  left  with  the  printer  by  an 
unknown  hand;  whicii  are  of  notable  use  to  au  injudicious 
reader,  and  ofti'U  lead  him  to  the  discovery  of  beauties  which 
might  otherwise  have  escaped  his  eye.  They  stand  like  cham- 
pions at  the  head  of  a  volume,  and  bid  delianee  to  an  army  of 
critics. 

As  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  such  panegyrics  on 
the  following  scenes  from  my  friends,  nor  had  leisure  to  write 
tliem  myself,  I  have,  in  an  unprecedented  maimer,  collected 
such  criticisms  as  I  could  meet  with  on  this  tragedy,  and  have 
placed  them  before  it ;  but  I  must  at  the  same  time  assure  the 
reader  that  lie  may  shortly  expect  au  answer  to  them. 

The  first  of  these  pieces,  by  its  date,  appears  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  some  fine  gentleman  who  plays  the  Critic  ibr  his 
diversion,  though  he  has  not  spoiled  his  eyes  with  too  much 
reading.  The  latter  will  be  easily  di -covered  to  come  from 
the  hands  of  one  of  that  club  which  hatii  determined  to  in- 
struct the  world  in  arts  and  sciences,  without  understanding 
any ;  who. 

With  less  learning  than  makes  felons  'scape. 
Less  human  genius  than  God  gives  an  ape, 
are  resolved, 

in  spite 

Of  nature  and  their  stars,  to  write. 

"  Dear  Jack, — Since  you  have  left  the  town,  and  uo  rational 
creature  except  myself  in  it,  1  have  applied  myself  pretty 
mucii  to  my  books:  I  have,  besides  the  'Craftsman'  and 
•  Grub-street  Journals,'  read  a  good  deal  in  Mr.  Pope's  '  Rape 
of  the  Lock,'  and  several  pages  in  the  '  Histcu'y  of  the  King  of 
Sweden,'  which  is  translated  into  English;  but  fancy  I  should 
understand  more  of  it  if  I  had  a  better  map,  for  I  ha\  e  not 
beea  able  to  liud  out  Livonia  in  mine. 


"  I  bL'lieve  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  I  have  not  beea 
twice  at  the  playhouse  since  your  departure.  But,  alas  !  what 
entertainment  can  a  man  of  sense  find  there  now  ?  '  The 
Modern  Husband,'  which  we  hissed  the  first  night,  had  such 
success,  that  I  began  to  think  it  a  good  play,  till  the  '  Grub- 
street  Journal'  assured  me  it  was  not.  'The  Earl  of  Essex,' 
which  you  know  is  my  favourite  of  all  Shakspeare's  plays, 
was  acted  the  other  night ;  but  I  was  kept  from  it  by  a  damned 
farce,  which  I  abominate  aud  detest  so  much  that  I  have  never 
either  seen  it  or  read  it. 

"  Last  Monday  came  out  a  new  tragedy,  called  '  The  Covent- 
Garden  Tragedy,'  which,  I  believe,  I  may  affirm  to  be  the 
worst  that  ever  was  written.  1  « ill  not  shock  your  good  judg- 
ment by  any  quotations  out  of  it.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
know  not  what  to  make  of  it :  one  would  have  guessed 
from  the  audience  it  had  been  a  comedy,  for  I  saw  more 
people  laugh  than  cry  at  it.  It  adds  a  very  strong  confirma- 
tion to  your  opinion, — '  that  it  is  impossible  anything  worth 
reading  should  be  written  in  this  age.' — I  am,  &c. 

"  St.  James's  Ciiff'ce-house." 
A  Ceiticis,\i  on  the  Covent-Garden  Traoedv,  originally  in- 
tended fur  The  Grub-street  Journal. 
I  have  been  long  sensible  that  the  days  of  poetry  are  no  more, 
and  that  there  is  but  one  of  the  moderns  (who  shall  be  name- 
less) that  can  write  eitlier  sense,  or  English,  or  grammar.  For 
this  reason  I  have  passed  by  unremarked,  generally  unread, 
the  little,  quaint,  short-lived  productions  of  my  cotemporaries : 
for  it  is  a  maxim  with  my  bookseller,  that  no  criticism  on  any 
work  can  sell,  when  the  work  itself  does  not. 

But  when  I  observe  an  author  growing  into  any  reputation — 
when  1  see  the  same  play  which  I  had  liberally  hissed  the  first 
night  advertised  for  a  considerable  number  of  nights  together — 
I  then  begin  to  look  about  me,  and  to  think  it  worth  criticis- 
ing on.  A  play  that  runs  twelve  nights  will  support  a  tem- 
perate critic  as  many  days. 
Tlie  success  of  "  The  Tragedy  of  Tragedies, "  and  ' '  The  Modern 
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Husband"  did  not  only  determine  me  to  draw  my  pen  against 
those  two  performances,  but  lu.th  liliewise  engaged  my  criti- 
cism on  everytluug  whicli  comes  from  tlie  hands  of  that 
author,  of  whatever  nature  it  be. 

Sen  Grsecum  sive  Latinum. 

"  The  Coveut-Garden  Tragedy"  bears  so  great  an  analogy  to 
the  tragedy  of  "  Tom  Tliumb,"  that  it  needs  not  the  author  s 
name  to  assure  us  from  wliat  quarter  it  had  its  original.  I 
shall  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  examine  this  piece  a  little,  even 
before  I  am  assured  what  success  it  will  meet  with.  Perhaps 
what  I  shall  herein  say  may  prevent  its  meeting  with  any. 

I  shall  not  here  trouljle  the  reader  with  a  laborious  defini- 
tion of  trat-edy  drawn  from  Aristuttle  or  Horase  ;  for  which  I 
refer  him  to  those  authors.  I  shall  content  myself  with  the 
following  plain  proposition  :  "  That  a  tragedy  is  a  thing  of 
five  acts,  written  dialoguewise,  consisting  of  several  fine 
similes,  metaphors,  and  moral  phrases,  with  here  and  there 
a  speech  upon  liberty.  Tliat  it  must  contain  an  action,  cha- 
racters, sentiments,  diction,  and  a  moral."  Whatever  falls 
short  of  any  of  these  is  by  no  means  worthy  the  name  of  a 
tragedy. 

Quae  genus  aut  flexum  variant,  quajcunque  novato 
Ritu  deficiunt  superantve,  heteroclita  sunto. 

I  shall  proceed  to  examine  the  piece  before  us  on  these  rules ; 
nor  do  I  doubt  to  prove  it  deficient  in  them  all. 

Quae  sequitur  manca  est  numero  casuque  propago. 

As  for  an  action,  I  have  read  it  over  twice,  and  do  solemnly 
aver  I  can  find  none,  at  least  none  worthy  to  be  called  an 
action.  The  author,  indeed,  in  one  place,  seems  to  promise 
something  like  an  action,  where  Stormandra,  who  is  enraged 
with  Lovegirlo,  sends  Bilkum  to  destroy  him,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  threatens  to  destroy  herself.  But,  alas!  what  comes  of 
all  this  preparation  ?  why,  parturiuut  montes,  the  audience  is 
deceived,  according  to  custom,  and  tlie  two  murdered  people 
appear  in  good  health.  For  all  which  great  revolution  of  for- 
tune we  have  no  other  reason  given  but  that  the  one  has  been 
run  through  the  coat,  and  the  other  has  hung  up  her  gown  in- 
stead of  herself. — Ridiculum  1 

The  cliaracters,  I  think,  are  such  as  I  have  not  yet  met  with 
in  tragedy.  First,  for  the  character  of  Mother  Punchbowl ; 
and,  by  tlie  way,  I  cannot  conceive  why  she  is  called  Mother. 
Is  she  the  mother  of  anybody  in  the  play  ?  No.  From  one 
line  one  might  guess  she  was  a  bawd.  Leathersides  desires 
her  to  procure  two  whores,  &c.  ;  but  then,  is  she  not  contin- 
ually talking  of  virtue  ?  How  can  she  be  a  bawd  ?  In  the 
third  scene  of  the  second  act  she  appears  to  be  Stormandra's 
mother. 

PuNOHB.  Daughter,  you  use  the  captain  too  unkind. 

But,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  the  scene  immediately  preceding, 
Bilkum  and  she  have  mother'd  and  soii'd  it  several  times. 
Sure  she  cannot  be  mother  to  them  both,  when  she  would  put 
them  to  bed  together.  Perhaps  she  is  motlier-in-law  to  one  of 
them,  .IS  being  married  to  her  own  child.  But  of  this  the  poet 
sliould,  1  think,  have  given  us  some  better  assurance  than 
barely  intimating  they  were  going  to  bed  together,  which 
people,  in  this  our  island,  have  been  sometimes  known  to  do 
without  going  to  church  together. 

Wiat  is  intended  by  the  character  of  Gallono  is  difficult  to 
imagine.  Either  he  is  taken  from  life  or  he  is  not.  Methinks 
I  could  wish  he  had  been  left  out  of  the  dance,*  nothing  being 
more  unnatural  than  to  conceive  so  great  a  sot  to  be  a  lover  of 
dancing  ;  nay,  so  great  a  lover  of  dancing  as  to  take  that  woman 
for  a  partner  whom  he  had  just  before  been  abusing.  As  for 
the  characters  of  Lovegirlo  and  Kissinda,  they  are  poor  imita- 
tions of  the  characters  of  Pyrrhus  and  Andromache  in  •'  The 
Distressed  Mother,"  as  Bilkum  and  Stormandra  are  of  Orestes 
and  Hermione. 

.-■.  ^  qui  morer  istis. 

As  for  Mr.  Leathersides,  t^  is  indeed  an  original,  and  such 
a  one  as,  1  hope,  will  never  have  a  copy.  We  are  told  (to  set 
him  otf)  that  he  has  learned  to  read,  lias  read  play-bills,  and 
writ  "  Tlie  Grub-street  .lournal."  But  how  reading  play-bills 
and  writing  Grub-street  papers  can  qualify  him  to  be  a  judge 
of  plays,  I  confess  I  cannot  tell. 

The  only  character  I  can  find  entirely  faultless  is  the  Chair- 
man :  for  first  we  are  assured, 

He  asks  but  for  his  fare. 
When  the  Captain  answers  him. 

Thy  fare  be  damn'd  : 
he  replies,  in  the  gentlest  manner  imaginable. 

This  is  not  acting  like  a  gentleman. 
The  Captain,  upon  this,  threatens  to  knock  his  brains  out.    He 
then  answers,  in  a  most  intrepid  and  justifiable  manner. 
Oh  I  that  with  me,  &c. 


*  The  critic  is  out  in  this  particular,  it  being  notorious  Gal- 
lono is  not  in  the  dance ;  but,  to  show  how  careful  the  author 
was  to  maintain  his  character  throughout,  the  said  Gallono, 
during  the  whole  dance,  is  employed  with  his  bottle  and  his 
pipe. 


I  cannot  help  wishing  this  may  teach  all  gentlemen  to  paj 
their  chairmen. 

Proceed  we  now  to  the  sentiments.  And  here,  to  show  how 
inclined  I  am  to  admire  rather  than  dislike,  I  shall  allow  thji 
beautiful  manner  wherein  this  play  sets  out.  The  first  five  linea 
are  a  mighty  pretty  satire  on  our  age,  our  country,  statesmen, 
lawyers,  and  physicians.  What  did  I  not  expect  from  such  a 
beginning  ?  But,  alas  !  what  follows  ?  No  fine  moral  seu- 
teiices,  not  a  word  of  libevty  and  property,  no  insinuations  that 
courtiers  are  fools,  and  statesmen  rogues.  You  have  indeed  i 
few  similes,  but  they  are  very  thin  sown. 

Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto. 
The  sentiments  fall  very  short  of  politeness  everywhere  ;  but 
those  in  the  mouth  of  Captain  Bilkum  breathe  the  true  spirit 
of  Billingsgate.  The  courtship  that  passes  between  him  and 
Stormandra  in  the  second  act  is  so  extremely  delicate,  sure  the 
author  must  have  served  an  apprenticeship  there  before  h( 
could  have  produced  it.  How  unlike  this  was  the  beautiful 
manner  of  making  love  in  use  among  the  ancients,  that  charmi 
ing  simplicity  of  manners  which  shines  so  apparently  in  all  th 
Tragedies  of  Plautus,*  where, 

petit  et  prece  blandus  amicam. 

But,  alas  !  how  should  an  illiterate  modern  imitate  authors  h( 
has  never  read  ? 

To  say  nothing  of  the  meanness  of  the  diction,  which  is,  in 
some  degrees,  lower  than  I  have  seen  in  any  modern  tragedy,j 
we  very  often  meet  with  contradictions  in  the  same  line.  Th« 
substantive  is  so  far  from  showing  the  signification  of  its  adjec 
tive,  as  the  latter  requires, 

("  An  adjective  requires  some  word  to  be  joined  to  it  to  shoM 
its  signification.") — Vid.  Accidence, 
that  it  very  often  takes  away  its  meaning,  as  particularly 
"  virtuous  whore."  Did  it  ever  enter  into  any  head  before  to 
bring  these  two  wonls  together  ?  Indeed,  my  friend,  I  could  as 
soon  unite  the  idea  of  your  sweet  self  and  a  good  poet. 

Forth  from  your  empty  head  I  '11  knock  your  brains. 
Had  you  had  any  brains  in  your  own  head,  you  never  had  writ 
this  line — 

Yet  do  not  shock  it  with  a  thought  so  base. 
Ten  low  words  creep  here  in  a  line,  indeed. 

Monosyllabla  nomina  quaedam, 

Sal,  sol,  ren  et  splen,  car,  ser,  vir,  vas. — 
Virgal  rod,  grief  stung  soul,  &c. 
I  would  recommend  to  this  author  (if  he  can  read)  that  whole 
some  little  treatise  called  Gulielmi  Lilii  Monita  Psedagogica, 
where  he  will  find  this  instruction  : 

Veluti  scopulos  barbara  verba  fuge. 

Much  may  be  said  on  both  sides  of  this  question. 
Let  me  consider  what  the  question  is. 
Mighty  pretty,   faith  !    resolving  a   question   first,   and  then 
asking  it. 

• Thou  hast  a  tongue 

Might  charm  a  bailiff  to  forego  his  hold. 
Very  likely,  indeed  1     I  fancy,   sir,  if  ever  yon  were  in  the 
hands  of  a  bailiff,  you  have  not  escaped  so  easily. 
Hanover-square  shall  come  to  Drury-lane. 
Wonderful ! 

Thou  shalt  wear  farms  and  houses  in  each  ear. 
Oh  !  Bavins  I  Oh  !  conundrum  !  is  this  true  ?  Sure  the  poet 
exaggerates  1  W'hat !  a  woman  wear  farms  and  houses  in  her 
ear— nay,  in  each  ear,  to  m.ake  it  still  the  more  incredible!  I 
suppose  these  are  poetical  farms  and  houses,  which  any  woman 
may  carry  about  her  without  being  the  heavier.  But  I  pass 
by  this,  and  many  other  beauties  of  the  like  nature,  quae  lectio 
jiixta  docebit,  to  come  to  a  little  word  which  is  worth  the 
whole  work. 

Nor  modesty,  nor  pride,  nor  fear,  nor  REP. 
Quibsibi  vult  istud  REP?     I  have  looked  over  all  my  diction- 
aries, but  in  vain. 

Nnsquam  reperitur  in  usu. 
I  find,  indeed,  such  a  word  in  some  of  the  Latin  authors  ;  but, 
as  it  is  not  in  the  dictionary,  I  suppose  it  to  be  obsolete.  Per- 
haps it  is  a  proper  name ;  if  so,  it  should  have  been  in  Italics. 
I  am  a  little  inclined  to  this  opinion,  as  we  find  several  very 
odd  names  in  this  piece,  such  as  Hackabouta,  &c. 

I  am  weary  of  raking  in  this  dirt,  and  shall  therefore  pass 
on  to  the  moral,  which  the  poet  very  ingeniously  tells  us  is — he 
knows  not  what;  nor  any  one  else,  I  dare  swear.  I  shall, 
however,  allow  him  this  merit,  that,  except  in  the  five  lines 
above  mentioned,  I  scarce  know  any  performance  more  of 
a  piece.  Either  the  author  never  sleeps  or  never  wakes 
throughout. 

A  S  St  in  praesenti  perfectum  format  in  avi. 


*  I  suppose  these  are  lost,  there  remaining  now  no  more  than 
his  comedies. 

t  Gul.  Lilius  reads  this  word  with  a  single  S. 
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In  Athens  first  (as  dictionaiies  write) 

The  Tragic  Muse  was  midwifd  iuto  light; 

Rome  knew  her  next,  and  next  slie  took  a  dance. 

Some  say  to  England,  olhurs  say  to  France. 

But  when  or  whence  the  tuneful  goddess  came. 

Since  she  is  here,  I  think  is  much  the  same. 

Oft  have  you  seen  the  king  and  hero  rage. 

Oft  has  the  virgin's  passion  till'd  the  stage  : 

To-night  nor  king  nor  hero  shall  you  spy. 

Nor  virgin's  love  shall  fill  the  virgin's  eye. 

Our  poet,  from  unknown,  untasted  springs, 

A  curious  draught  of  tragic  nectar  brings. 

From  Covent-garden  culls  delicious  stores 

Of  bullies,  bawds,  and  sots,  and  rakes,  and  whores. 

Examples  of  the  great  can  serve  but  few ; 

For  what  are  kings'  and  heroes'  faults  to  you  ? 

But  these  examples  are  of  general  use. 

What  rake  is  ignorant  of  King's  coffee-house  ?* 

Here  the  old  rake  may  view  the  crimes  h'as  known, 

And  boys  hence  dread  the  vices  of  the  town  : 

Here  nymphs  seduced  may  mourn  their  pleasures  past. 

And  maids,  who  have  their  virtue,  learn  to  hold  it  last. 


Dramatis  Person."!!. — Captahi  Bilkum,  Mr.  Mullabt;  Iawc- 
girlo,  Wr.  Gibber,  jun.  ;  GaUuno,  Mb.  Paget;  Leal/iersides, 
Mr.  Roberts;  Chairman,  Mr.  Jo.ves;  Mother  Funchbowl,  Mh. 
BRinof.wATER ;  Kissinda,  Miss  Raftob  ;  Sturmandra,  Mrs. 
Mi-i.lart;  Nonparel,  Miss  Mears.-^ SCENE,  An  ANTE- 
CHAMBER, or  rather  BACK-PARLOUR  in  MOTHER 
PUNCHBOWL'S  HOUSE. 


ACT  I.— SCENE  I.— An  Antechamber.— MoTnER 

Punchbowl,  Leathersides,  Nonfarel,  Indus- 
trious Jenny. 

Moth.  Who'd  be  a  bawd  in  this  degen'rate  age  ? 
"VVho'd  for  her  country  unrewarded  toil  ? 
Not  so  the  statesman  scrubs  his  plotful  head, 
Not  so  the  lawyer  shakes  his  unfeed  tongue. 
Not  so  the  doctor  guides  the  doleful  quill. 
Say,  Nonparel,  Industrious  Jenny,  say. 
Is  the  play  done,  and  yet  no  cull  appears  t 

Non.  The  play  is  done  :  for  from  the  pigeon-hole 
I  heard  them  hiss  the  curtain  as  it  fell.         [damn'd. 

Moth.  Ha,  did  they  hiss  1    Why  then  the  play  is 
And  I  shall  see  the  poet's  face  no  more. 
Say,  Leathersides,  'tis  thou  that  best  can  tell. 
For  thou  hast  learnt  to  read,  hast  playbills  read, 
The  Grub-street  Journal  thou  hast  known  to  write. 
Thou  art  a  judge  ;  say,  wherefore  was  it  damn'd  ? 

Lea.  I  heard  a  tailor,  sitting  by  my  side, 
Play  on  his  catcall,  and  cry  out,  "  Sad  stuff." 
A  little  farther  an  apprentice  sat. 
And  he  too  hiss'd,  and  he  too  cry'd,  "  'twas  low." 
Then  o'er  the  pit  I  do-wnward  cast  my  eye. 
The  pit  all  hiss'd,  all  whistled,  and  all  groan'd. 

Moth.  Enough.     The  poet's  lost,  and  so's  bis  bill. 
Oh  1  'tis  the  tradesman's,  not  the  poet's  hurt : 
For  him  the  washerwoman  toils  in  vain, 
For  him  in  vain  the  tailor  sits  cross-legg'd, — 
He  runs  away  and  leaves  all  debts  unpaid. 

Lea.  The  mighty  captain  Bilkum  this  way  comes. 
I  left  him  in  the  entry  with  his  chairman, 
Wrangling  about  his  fare. 

Moth.  Leathersides,  'tis  well. 

Retire,  my  girls,  and  patient  wait  for  culls. 
SCENE  II. — Mother PuNCHB.  Bilkum,  Chairman. 

Chair.  Your  honour,  sir,  has  paid  but  half  my  fare. 
I  ask  but  for  my  fare. 

Eilk.  Thy  fare  be  damn'd! 

Chair.  This  is  not  acting  like  a  gentleman. 

Bilk.  Begone  ;  or  by  the  powers  of  dice  I  swear, 
Were  there  no  other  chairman  in  the  world. 
From  out  thy  empty  head,  I'd  knock  thy  brains. 

Chair.  Oh,  that  with  me  all  chairmen  would  con- 
No  more  to  carry  such  sad  dogs  for  hire,  fspire 
But  let  the  lazy  rascals  straddle  through  the  mire. 

*  A  place  in  Covent-garden  market  well  known  to  all  gen- 
tlemen to  whom  beds  are  unknown. 


SCENE  III. — Bilkum,  Mother  Punchbowl, 

Moth.  What  is  the  reason,  captain,  that  you  make 
This  noise  within  my  house  1  Do  you  intend 
To  arm  reforming  constables  against  me  ^ 
Would  it  delight  your  eyes  to  see  me  dragg'd 
By  base  plebeian  hands  to  Westminster, 
The  scoff  of  Serjeants  and  attorneys'  clerks. 
And  then  exalted  on  the  pillory. 
To  stand  the  sneer  of  ev'ry  virtuous  whore  1 
Oh  I  couldst  thou  bear  to  see  the  rotten  egg 
Mix  with  my  tears,  and  trickle  down  my  cheeks, 
Like  dew  distilling  from  the  full-blown  rose  ; 
Or  see  me  follow  the  attractive  cart. 
To  see  the  hangman  lift  the  virgal  rod — 
That  hangman  you  so  narrowly  escap'd  t. 

Bilk.  Ha!  that  last  thought  has  stung  me  to  the 
Damnation  on  all  laws  and  lawyers  too  !  [soul : 

Behold  thee  carted  !  Oh  !  forefend  that  sight ! 
May  Bilkum's  neck  be  stretch'd  before  that  day ! 

Moth,  Come  to  my  arms,  thou  best  belov'd  of  sons  ; 
Forgive  the  weakness  of  thy  mother's  fears  : 
O  !  may  I  never,  never  see  thee  hang'd ! 

Bilk.  If  born  to  swing,  I  never  shall  be  drown'd. 
Far  be  it  from  me,  with  too  curious  mind. 
To  search  the  ofHce  whence  eternal  Fate 
Issues  her  writs  of  various  ills  to  men  ; 
Too  soon  arrested  we  shall  know  our  doom. 
And  now  a  present  evil  gnaws  my  heart, 
Oh !    mother,  mother— 

Moth.  Say,  what  would  my  son  1 

Bilk.  Get  me  a  wench,  and  lend  me  half  a  crown. 

Moth.  Thou  shalt  have  both. 

Bilk.  Oh  !  goodness  most  unmatch'd! 

What  are  your  'Nelopes  compar'd  to  theel 
In  vain  we'd  search  the  hundreds  of  the  town, 
From  where,  in  Goodman's-ficlds,  the  city  dame 
Emboxed  sits,  for  two  times  eighteen  pence. 
To  where,  at  midnight  hours,  the  noble  race 
In  borrow'd  voice  and  mimic  habit  squeak. 
Yet  where,  oh  where  is  such  a  bawd  as  thou? 

Moth.  Oh !    deal    not    praise  with  such  a  lavish 
If  I  excel  all  others  of  my  trade,  [tongue. 

Thanks  to  those  stars  that  taught  me  to  excel. 
SCENE  IV. — Mother   Punchbowl,    Bilkum, 
Leathersides. 

Lea.  A  porter  from  Lovegirlo  is  arriv'd. 
If  in  your  train  one  harlot  can  be  found. 
That  has  not  been  a  month  upon  the  town, 
Her  he  expects  to  find  in  bed  by  two. 

Moth.    Thou,    Leathersides,    best   know'st   such 
nymphs  to  find  ; 
To  thee  their  lodgings  they  communicate. 
Go,  thou,  procure  the  girl ;  I'll  make  the  punch. 
Which  she  must  call  for  when  she  first  arrives. 
Oh!  Bilkum,  when  I  backward  cast  my  thoughts, 
When  I  revolve  the  glorious  days  I've  seen, 
(Days  I  shall  see  no  more) — it  tears  my  brain. 
When  culls  sent  frequent,  and  were  sent  away. 
When  col'nels,  majors,  captains,  and  lieutenants, 
Here  spent  the  issue  of  their  glorious  toils  ; 
These  were  the  men,  my  Bilkum,  that  subdu'd 
The  haughty  foe,  and  paid  for  beauty  here. 
Now  we  are  sunk  to  a  low  race  of  beaux. 
Fellows  unfit  for  women  or  for  war  ; 
And  one  poor  cull  is  all  the  guests  I  have. 

SCENE  V. — Leathersides,  Mother  Punchbowl, 
Bilkum. 

Lea.  Two  whores,  great  madam,  must  be  straight 
prepar'd, 
A  fat  one  for  the  squire,  and  for  my  lord  a  lean. 

Moth.  Be  that  thy  care.  This  weighty  bus'ness  done, 
A  bowl  of  humming  punch  shall  glad  my  son. 

3p 
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SCENE  VI.— BiLKUM,  solus. 

Oh  !  'tis  not  in  the  power  of  punch  to  ease 
My  grief-stung  soul,  since  Hecatissa's  false, 
Since  she  could  hide  a  poor  half-guinea  from  me. 
Oh!  had  I  search'd  her  pockets  ere  I  rose, 
I  had  not  left  a  single  shilling  in  them. 
But,  lo  !  Lovegirlo  comes  ;  I  will  retire. 

SCENE  YII. — Lovegirlo,  Gallono. 

Gal.  And  wilt  thou  leave  us  for  a  woman  thus  1 
Art  thou  Lovegirlo  ']  Tell  me,  art  thou  he 
Whom  I  have  seen  the  saffron-colour'd  morn 
AVith  rosy  fingers  beckon  home  in  vain  1 
Than  whom  none  oft'ner  puU'd  the  pendent  bell, 
None  oft'ner  cried,  *'  Another  bottle  bring  ;" 
And  canst  thou  leave  us  for  a  worthless  woman  ? 

Love.  I  charge  thee,  my  Gallono,  do  not  speak 
Aught  against  woman  ;  by  Kissiuda's  smiles, 
(Those  smiles  more  worth   than   all  the   Cornwall 

mines,) 
When  I  drank  most,  'twas  woman  made  me  drink  ; 
The  toast  was  to  the  wine  an  orange-peel. 

Gal,  Oh  !  would  they  spur  us  on  to  noble  drink, 
I  too  would  be  a  lover  of  the  sex. 
And  sure  for  nothing  else  they  were  designed. 
Woman  Avas  only  born  to  be  a  toast.  [tongue  1 

Love.  AVhat  madness   moves  thy  slander-hurling 
Woman  !  what  is  there  in  the  world  like  woman  1 
Man  without  woman  is  a  single  boot. 
Is  half  a  pair  of  sheers.     Her  wanton  smiles 
Are  sweeter  than  a  draught  of  cool  small  beer 
To  the  scorch'd  palate  of  a  waking  sot. 
Man  is  a  puppet  which  a  woman  moves 
And  dances  as  she  will.     Oh  !  had  it  not 
Been  for  a  woman,  thou  hadst  not  been  here. 

Gal.  And  were  it  not  for  wine,  I  would  not  be. 
Wine  makes  a  cobbler  greater  than  a  king ; 
Wine  gives  mankind  the  preference  to  beasts, 
Thirst  teaches  all  the  animals  to  drink, 
But  drunkenness  belongs  to  only  man. 

Love.  If  woman  were  not,  my  Gallono,  man 
Would  make  a  silly  figure  in  the  world. 

Gal.  And  without  wine  all  humankind  would  be 
One  stupid,  sniveling,  sneaking,  sober  fellow. 

Love.  What  does  the  pleasures  of  our  life  refine'? 
'Tis  charming  woman. 

Gal.  Wine. 

Love.  'Tis  woman. 

Gal.  Wine. 

SCENE  YIIL— BiLKUM. 

Much  may  be  said  on  both  sides  of  this  question. 
Let  me  consider  what  the  question  is  : 
If  wine  or  woman  be  our  greater  good. 
Wine  is  a  good — and  so  is  woman  too  :  [tell. 

But  which  the  greater  good  [a  long  i^rnwe]  I  cannot 
Either  to  other  to  prefer  I  'm  loth, 
But  he  does  wisest  who  takes  most  of  both. 

SCENE  IX. — Lovegirlo,  Kissinda 

Love.  Oh  !  my  Kissinda !  Oh  !  how  sweet  art  thou  1 
Not  Covent-garden  nor  Stocks-market  knows 
A  flower  like  thee  ;  less  sweet  the  Sunday  rose 
With  which,  in  country  church,  the  milkmaid  decks 
Her  ruddy  breast :  ne'er  wash'd  the  courtly  dame 
Her  neck  with  honey-water  half  so  sweet. 
Oh  '.  thou  art  perfume  all ;  a  perfume-shop. 

Kis.  Cease,  my  Lovegirlo  :  oh  !  thou  hast  a  tongue 
Might  charm  a  bailiff  to  forego  his  hold. 
Oh  !  I  could  hear  thee  ever,  could  with  joy 
Live  a  whole  day  upon  a  dish  of  tea, 
And  listen  to  the  bagpipes  in  thy  voice. 

Love.   Hear  this,  ye  harlots,  hear  her  and  reform  : 
Not  so  the  miser  loves  to  see  his  gold. 
Not  so  the  poet  loves  to  see  his  play. 


Not  so  the  critic  loves  to  see  a  fault, 
Not  so  the  beauty  loves  to  see  herself, 
As  I  delight  to  see  Kissinda  smile. 

Kis.  Oh !  my  Lovegirlo,  I  must  hear  no  more ; 
Thy  words  are  strongest  poison  to  my  soul ; 
I  shall  forget  my  trade  and  learn  to  dote. 

Love.  Oh !  give  a  loose  to  all  the  warmth  of  love. 
Love  like  a  bride  upon  the  second  night ; 
I  like  a  ravish'd  bridegroom  on  the  first. 

Kis.  Thou  know'st  too  well  a  lady  of  the  town. 
If  she  give  way  to  love,  must  be  undone.         [more  ; 

Love.  The  town !  thou  shalt  be  on  the   town  no 
I'll  take  thee  into  keeping,  take  thee  room 
So  large,  so  furnish'd,  in  so  fine  a  street, 
The  mistress  of  a  Jew  shall  envy  thee. 
By  Jove,  I'll  force  the  sooty  tribe  to  own 
A  Christian  keeps  a  whore  as  well  as  they. 

Kis.  And  wilt  thou  take  me  into  keeping  1 

Love.  Yes. 

Kis.  Then  I  am  blest  indeed and  I  will  be 

The  kindest,  gentlest,  and  the  cheapest  girl. 

A  joint  of  meat  a  day  is  all  I  ask. 

And  that  I'll  dress  myself:  a  pot  of  beer. 

When  thou  din'st  from  me,  shall  be  all  mj  wine  ; 

Few  clothes  I'll  have,  and  those  too  second-hand  ; 

Then  when  a  hole  within  thy  stocking's  seen, 

(For  stockings  will  have  holes,)  I'll  darn  it  for  thee ; 

With  my  own  hands  I'll  wash  thy  soapen'd  shirt. 

And  make  the  bed  I  have  unmade  with  thee. 

Love.  Do  virtuous  women  use  their  husbands  so  ] 
Who  but  a  fool  would  marry  that  can  keep  1 
What  is  this  virtue  that  mankind  adore  1 
Sounds  less  the  scolding  of  a  vu'tuous  tongue  1 
Or  who  remembers,  to  increase  his  joy. 
In  the  last  moments  of  excessive  bliss. 
The  ring,  the  licence,  parson,  or  his  clerk  1 
Besides,  whene'er  my  mistress  plays  me  foul, 
I  cast  her,  like  a  dirty  shirt,  away. 
But  oh !  a  wife  sticks  like  a  plaster  fast. 
Like  a  perpetual  blister  to  the  poll. 

Kis.  And  wilt  thou  never  throw  me  off? 

Love.  Never, 

'Till  thou  art  soil'd. 

Kis.  Then  turn  me  to  the  streets. 

Those  streets  you  took  me  from. 

Love.  Forbid  it  all 

Ye  powers  propitious  to  unlawful  love. 
Oh !  my  Kissinda,  by  this  kiss  I  swear, 
(This  kiss,  which  at  a  shilling  is  not  dear,) 
I  would  not  quit  the  joys  this  night  shall  give 
For  all  the  virtuous  wives  or  maids  alive. 
Oh !  I  am  all  on  fire,  thou  lovely  wench  : 
Torrents  of  joy  my  burning  soul  must  quench, — 
Reiterated  joys ! 

Thus  burning  from  the  fire,  the  washer  lifts 
The  red-hot  iron  to  make  smooth  her  shifts  ; 
With  arm  impetuous  rubs  her  shift  amain. 
And  rubs,  and  rubs,  and  rubs  it  o'er  again  ; 
Nor  sooner  does  her  rubbing  arm  withhold 
'Till  she  grows  warm,  and  the  hot  iron  cold. 


ACT  II.— SCENE  I.— Stormandra,  Bilkum. 

Stor.  Not,  though  you  were  the  best  man  in  the 
land. 
Should  you,  unpaid  for,  have  from  me  a  favour. 
Therefore  come  do^vn  the  ready,  or  I  go. 

Bilk.  Forbid  it,  Venus,  I  should  ever  set 
So  cursed  an  example  to  the  world  : 
Forbid  the  rake,  in  full  pursuit  of  joy, 
Required  the  unready  ready  to  come  down. 
Should  cu)-se  my  name,  and  cry,  "  Thus  Bilkum  did  ; 
To  him  this  cursed  precedence  we  owe." 

St07-.  Rather  forbid  that,  bilk'd  in  after-time  ; 
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The  chairless  girl  should  curse  Stormandra's  name, 
That,  as  she  walks  with  draggled  coats  the  street, 
(Coats  shortly  to  be  pawn'd,)  the  hungry  wretch 
Should  bellow  out,  "  For  this  I  thank  Stormandra  !'' 
Bilk.  Trust  me  to-night,  and  never  trust  me  more, 
If  I  do  not  come  down  when  I  get  up. 

Stor.  And  dost  thou  think  I  have  a  soul  so  mean  1 
Trust  thee  !  dost  think  I  came  last  week  to  town, 
The  waggon-straws  yet  hanging  to  my  tail  1 
Trust  thee  !  oh  1  when  I  trust  thee  for  a  groat, 
Hanover-square  shall  come  to  Drury-lane. 

Bilk.  Madam,  'tis  well ;  your  mother  may  perhaps 
Teach  your  rude  tongue  to  knoAV  a  softer  tone. 
And  see,  she  comes,  the  smiling  brightness  comes. 
SCENE  II. — Moth.  Punchb.,  Bilkum,  Storm. 
Stor.  Oh !  Mother  Punchbowl,  teach  me   how  to 

,  Oh!  teach  me  to  abuse  this  monstrous  man.     [rail ; 

j      Moth.  AVhat  has  he  done  % 

'      Stor.  Sure  a  design  so  base, 

Turk  never  yet  conceived. 

Moth.  Forbid  it,  virtue  !  [bilk'd  me. 

Stor.  It  wounds  me  to  the  soul — he  would  have 
Moth.  Ha '.  in  my  house  !  oli !  Bilkum,  is  this  true  1 
Who  set  thee  on,  thou  traitor,  to  undo  rae  ! 
Is  it  some  envious  sister  1  such  may  be  ; 
For  even  bawds,  I  own  it  with  a  blush, 
May  be  dishonest  in  this  vicious  age. 
Perhaps  thou  art  an  enemy  to  us  all. 
Wilt  join  malicious  justices  against  us. 
Oh!  think  not  thus  to  bribe  the  ungrateful  tribe. 
The  hand  to  Bridewell  which  tliy  mother  sends. 
May  one  day  send  thee  to  more  fatal  gaol ; 

;  And  oh  !  (avert  the  omen  all  ye  stars !) 
The  very  hemp  I  beat  may  hang  my  son. 

Bilk.  Mother,  you  know  the  passage  to  my  heart, 
But  do  not  shock  it  with  a  thought  so  base. 
Sooner  Fleet-ditch  like  silver  Thames  shall  flow. 
The  New-Exchange  shall  with  the  Royal  vie. 
Or  Covent-garden's  with  St.  Paul's  great  bell. 
Give  no  belief  to  that  ungrateful  woman  ; 
Gods  !  who  would  be  a  bully  to  a  Woman  1 
Canst  thou  forget — (it  is  too  plain  thou  canst) — 
Wlien  at  the  Rummer,  at  the  noon  of  niglit, 
I  found  thee  with  a  base  apprentice  boxing  % 
And  tliough  none  better  dart  the  clinched  list, 
Yet  wast  thou  overmatch'd  and  on  the  ground. 
Then,  like  a  bull-dog  in  Hockleian  holes, 
Rusli'd  I  tremendous  on  the  snotty  foe  :  [stairs. 

I  took  him  by  the  throat,  and  kick'd  him  down  the 
Stor.  Dost  thou  recount  thy  services,  base  wretch, 
Forgetting  mine  "?     Dost  thou  forget  the  time 
When,  shivering  on  a  winter's  icy  morn, 

,1 1  found  thy  coatless  carcase  at  the  roundhouse  1 

:  Did  r  not  then  forget  my  proper  woes  % 

I  Did  I  not  send  for  half  a  pint  of  gin 

\  To  warm  th'  ungrateful  guts'?     PuU'd  I  not  off 

i;  A  quilted  petticoat  to  clothe  thy  back  % 

I  That  unskin'd  back  which  rods  had  dress'd  in  red — 

i  Thy  only  title  to  the  name  of  captain  % 

\  Did  I  not  pick  a  pocket  of  a  watch — 
A  pocket  pick  for  thee  % 

Bilk.  Dost  thou  mention 

\  So  slight  a  favour"?     Have  I  not  for  thee 
Fled  from  the  featherbed  of  soft  repose, 

.  And,  as  the  watch  proclaim'd  the  approaching  day, 

'  Robb'd  the  stage-coach '?  Again,  when  puddings  hot 

'  And  Well-fleet  oysters  cried,  the  evening  come, 

j  Have  I  not  been  a  footpad  for  thy  pride  % 

Moth.  Enough,  my  children ;  let  this  discord  cease  : 

i  Had  both  your  merits  had,  you  both  deserve 
Tlie  fate  of  greater  persons.     Go,  my  son, 

i  Retire  to  rest — gentle  Stormandra  soon 

:  Will  follow  you.     See  kind  consent  appear 

■  In  softest  smiles  upon  her  lovely  brow. 


Bilk.  And  can  I  think  Stormandra  will  be  mine  1 
Once  more,  unpaid  for,  mine '?  then  I  again 
Am  blest,  am  paid  for  all  her  former  scorn. 
So,  when  the  doting  henpeck'd  husband  long 
Hath  stood  tlie  thunder  of  his  deary's  tongue, 
If,  supper  over,  slie  attempt  to  toy. 
And  laugh  and  languish  for  approaching  joy. 
His  raptured  fancy  runs  her  charms  all  o'er,  j 

AVhile  transport  dances  jig  through  every  pore,      > 
He  hears  the  thunder  of  her  tongue  no  more.       J 

SCENE  III. — Stormandra,  Mother  Punchbowl. 

Moth.   Daughter,  you  use  the  captain  too  unkind. 
Forbid  it,  virtue,  I  should  ever  think 
A  woman  squeezes  any  cull  too  much  ; 
But  bullies  never  sliould  be  used  as  culls. 
With  caution  still  preserve  tlie  bully's  love. 
A  house  like  this,  without  a  bully  left, 
Is  like  a  puppet-show  without  a  Punch. 
When  you  shall  be  a  bawd,  and  sure  that  day 
Is  written  in  the  almanac  of  fate. 
You'll  own  the  mighty  truth  of  what  I  say. 
So  the  gay  girl  whose  head  romances  flU, 
By  mother  married  well  against  her  will, 
Once  past  the  age  that  pants  for  love's  delight, 
Herself  a  mother,  owns  her  mother  in  the  right. 

SCENE  IV. 

Stor.  (sola.)  What  shall  I  do?     Shall  I  unpaid  to 
Oh!  my  Lovegirlo  !  oh  !  that  thou  wert  here,     [bedl 
How  my  heart  dotes  upon  Lovegirlo's  name  1 
For  no  one  ever  paid  his  girls  like  him. 
She,  with  Lovegirlo  who  had  spent  the  night. 
Sighs  not  in  vain  for  next  day's  masquerade, 
Sure  of  a  ticket  from  him — Ha !  ye  powers, 
What  is't  I  see  '?     Is  it  a  ghost  I  see  1 
It  is  a  ghost — it  is  Lovegirlo's  ghost. 
Lovegirlo's  dead  ;  for,  if  he  were  not  dead, 
How  could  his  living  ghost  be  walking  herel 

SCENE  V. — Lovegirlo,  Stormandra. 

Love.  Surely  this  is  some  holiday  in  hell. 
And  ghosts  are  let  abroad  to  take  the  air. 
For  I  have  seen  a  dozen  ghosts  to-night 
Dancing  in  merry  mood  the  winding  liayes. 
If  ghosts  all  lead  such  merry  lives  as  these. 
Who  would  not  be  a  gliost '? 

Stor.  Art  thou  not  one  1 

Love.  What  do  I  see,  ye  stars  t  Is  it  Stormandra? 

Stor.  Art  thou  Lovegirlo  ?    Oil !  I  see  thou  art. 
But  tell  me,  I  conjure,  art  thou  not  dead"? 

Love.  No,  by  my  soul,  I  am  not. 

Stor.  May  I  trust  thee  1 

Yet,  if  thou  art  alive,  what  dost  thou  here 
AVithout  Stormandra*? — but  thou  need'st  not 
I  know  thy  falsehood  :  yes,  perfidious  fellow, 
I  know  thee  false  as  water  or  as  hell ; 
Falser  than  anything  but  thyself — 

Love.  Or  thee. 

Dares  thus  the  devil  to  rebuke  our  sin  1 
Dares  thus  the  kettle  say  the  pot  is  black  ? 
Canst  thou  upbraid  my  falsehood ;  thou  !  who  still 
Art  ready  to  obey  the  jjorter's  call. 
At  any  hour,  to  any  sort  of  guest  ■? 
Thy  person  is  as  common  as  the  dirt 
Which  Piccadilly  leaves  on  ev'ry  heel. 

Stor.  Can  I  hear  this,  ye  stars'?  Injurious  man! 
May  I  be  ever  bilk'd  ; — may  I  ne'er  fetch 
My  watch  from  pawn,  if  I've  been  folse  to  you. 

Love.  Oh  I  impudence  unmatch'd  I  canst  thou  deny 
That  thou  hast  had  a  thousand  difl''rent  men  ? 

Stor.  If  that  be  falsehood,  I  indeed  am  false. 
And  never  lady  of  the  to^vn  was  true  ; 
But,  though  my  person  be  upon  the  town. 
My  heart  has  still  been  fix'd  on  onlv  vou. 
3p2' 


say. 
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SCENE  VI.— LovEGiRLO,  Stormandra,  Kissinda. 
Kis.  Where'j  my  Lovegirlo  1  Point  him  out,  ye 

Restore  him  panting  to  Kissinda's  arms.         [stars  ; 

Ha !  do  I  see  1 

Stor.  Hast  thou  forgot  to  raiH 

Now  call  me  false,  perfidious  and  ingrate, 

Common  as  air,  as  du't,  or  as  thyself. 

Beneath  my  rage,  hast  thou  forsaken  me— 

All  my  full  meals  of  luscious  love — to  starve 

At  the  lean  table  of  a  girl  like  thatl 

Kis.  That  girl  you  mention  with  so  forced  a  scorn 

Envies  not  all  the  large  repasts  you  boast ; 

A  little  dish  oft  furnishes  enough  : 

And  sure  enough  is  equal  to  a  feast.  [choose ; 

Stor.    The  puny  wretch  such  little   plates    may 

Give  me  the  man  who  knows  a  stronger  taste. 
Kis.  Sensual  and  base  !  to  such  as  you  we  owe 

That  harlot  is  a  title  of  disgrace, 

The  worst  of  scandals  on  the  best  of  trades,      [longs 
.Stor.  That  shame  more  justly  to  the  wretch  be- 

Who  gives  those  favours  which  she  cannot  sell. 
Kis.  But  harder  is  the  Avi-etched  harlot's  lot, 

■\VliD  offers  them  for  nothing,  and  in  vain. 

Stor.  Show  me  the  man  who  thus  accuses  me. 

I  own  I  chose  Lovegirlo,  own  I  lov'd  him; 

But  then  I  chose  and  lov'd  him  as  a  cull: 

Therefore  preferred  him  to  all  other  men, 
Because  he  better  paid  his  girls  than  they. 
Oh !  I  despise  all  love  but  that  of  gold  : 
Throw  that  aside,  and  all  men  are  alike. 

Kis.  And  I  despise  all  other  charms  but  love. 
Nothing  could  bribe  me  from  Lovegirlo's  arms  ; 
Him  in  a  cellar  would  my  love  prefer 
To  lords  in  houses  of  six  rooms  a  floor. 
Oh !  had  I  in  the  world  a  hundred  pound, 
I'd  give  him  all.      Or  did  he  (fate  forbid  !) 
Want  three  half-crowns  his  reckoning  to  pay, 
I'd  pawn  my  under-petticoat  to  lend  them. 

Love.  Wouldst   thou,    my    sweet  1  Now,    by    the 
powers  of  love, 
I'll  mortgage  all  my  lands  to  deck  thee  fine. 
Thou  shalt  wear  farms  and  houses  in  each  ear, 
Ten  thousand  load  of  timber  shall  embrace 
Thy  necklac'd  neck.      I'll  make  thy  glitt'ring-form 
Shine  through  th'  admiring  Mall  a  blazing  star. 
Neglected  virtue  shall  with  envy  die  ; 
The  town  shall  know  no  other  toast  but  thee. 
So  have  I  seen,  upon  my  lord  mayor's  day. 
While  coaches  after  coaches  roll  away. 
The  gazing  crowd  admire  by  turns,  and  cry, 
"  See  such  and  such  an  alderman  pass  by  :" 
But  when  the  mighty  magistrate  appears, 
No  other  name  is  sounded  in  your  ears  ; 
The  crowd  all  cry  unanimous — "  See  there. 
Ye  citizens,  behold  the  coach  of  the  lord  mayor." 

SCENE  VII.— Stormandra,  Bilkum. 

Bilk,  Whj'  comes  not  my  Stormandra?    Twice 
and  once 
I've  told  the  striking  clock's  increasing  sound. 
And  yet  unkind  Stormandra  stays  away. 

.Stor.  Captain,  are  you  a  man  l 

Bilk.  I  think  I  am. 

The  time  has  been  when  you  have  thought  so  too  : 
Try  me  again  in  the  soft  fields  of  love. 

Stor.  'TisAvar,  not  love,  must  try  your  manhood 
By  gin  I  swear  ne'er  to  i-eceive  thee  more  [now. 
Till  curs'd  Lovegirlo's  blood  has  died  thy  sword. 

Bilk.  Lovegirlo!  Whence  this  fury  bent  on  him? 

Stor.  Ha!  dost  thou  question,  coward?  Ask  again, 
And  I  will  never  call  thee  captain  more. 
Instant  obey  my  purpose,  or,   by  hemp, 
Rods,  all  the  horrors  Bridewell  ever  knew, 
I  will  arrest  thee  for  the  note  of  hand 
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Which  thou  hast  given  me  for  twice  one  pound ; 
But,  if  thou  dost,  I  call  my  sacred  honour 
To  witness,  thy  reward  shall  be  my  love. 

Bilk.  Lovegirlo  is  no  more.     Yet  wrong  me  not; 
It  is  your  promise,  not  your  threat,  prevails. 
So,  when  some  parent  of  indulgence  mild 
Would  to  the  nauseous  potion  bring  the  child, 
In  vain,  to  win  or  frighten  to  its  good. 
He  cries  "  My  dear,"  or  lift  the  useless  rod  : 
But  if  by  chance  the  sugar-plum  he  shows. 
The  simp'ring  child  no  more  reluctance  knows ; 
It  stretches  out  its  finger  and  its  thumb, 
It  swallows  first  the  potion,  then  the  sugar-plum. 

SCENE  VIII. — Stormandra,  sola. 
Go,  act  my  just  revenge,  and  then  be  hang'd. 
While  I  retire  and  gently  hang  myself. 
May  women  be  by  my  example  taught. 
Still  to  be  good,  and  never  to  be  naught ; 
Never  from  virtue's  rules  to  go  astray, 
Nor  ever  to  believe  what  man  can  say ! 
She  who  believes  a  man,  I  am  afraid. 
May  be  a  woman  long,  but  not  a  maid. 
If  such  blest  harvest  my  example  bring, 
The  female  world  shall  with  my  praises  ring, 
And  say  that  when  I   hang'd  myself  I  did  a  noble 
thing. 

SCENE  IX. — Mother  Pdnchbowl,  Kissinpa, 
Nonparel. 

Moth.  Oh  !  Nonparel,  thou  loveliest  of  girls. 
Thou  latest  darling  of  thy  mother's  years  ; 
Let  thy  tongue  know  no  commerce  with  thy  heart ; 
For  if  thou  tellest  truth  thou  art  imdone. 

No7i.  Forgive  me,  madam,  this  first  fault — hence- 
I  '11  learn  with  utmost  diligence  to  fib.  [forth 

Moth.  Oh !  never  give  your  easy  mind  to  love, 
But  poise  the  scales  of  your  affection  so 
That  a  bare  sixpence  added  to  his  scale 
Might  make  the  cit  apprentice  or  the  clerk 
Outweigh  a  flaming  col'nel  of  the  guards. 
Oh  !  never  give  your  mind  to  officers. 
Whose  gold  is  on  the  outside  of  the  pocket. 
But  fly  a  poet  as  the  worst  of  plagues. 
Who  never  pays  with  anything  but  words. 
Oh  !  had  Kissinda  taken  this  advice, 
She  had  not  now  been  bilk'd. 

Kis,  Think  me  not  so  ; 

Some  hasty  business  has  Lovegirlo  drawn 
To  leave  me  thus — but  I  will  hold  a  crown 
To  eighteen  pence,  he's  here  within  an  hour. 

SCENE  X. —  To  them,  Leathersides. 

Moth.  Oh !  Leathersides,  what  means  this  news- 
ful  look  i 

Lea.  Through  the  Piaches  as  I  took  my  way 
To  fetch  a  girl,  I  at  a  distance  view'd 
Lovegirlo  with  great  captain  Bilkum  fighting, 
Lovegirlo  push'd,  the  captain  parried,  thus ; 
Lovegirlo  push'd,  he  parried  again  : 
Oft  did  he  push,  and  oft  was  push'd  aside. 
At  length  the  captain,  with  his  body  thus, 
Threw  in  a  cursed  thrust  in  flanconade. 
'Twas  then — oh!  dreadful  horror  to  relate  ! — 
I  at  a  distance  saw  Lovegirlo  fall. 
And  look  as  if  he  cried — "  Oh !  I  am  slain." 

[Kissinda  si7iks  into  Nonparel's  ar»i5. 

SCENE  XL— To  them  Gallono. 

Gal.  Give  me  my  friend,  thou  most  accursed  bawd  ; 
Restore  him  to  me  drunken  as  he  was 
Ere  thy  vile  arts  seduced  him  from  the  glass. 

Moth.   Oh  !  that  I  could  restore  him — but,  alas  ! 
Or  drunk  or  sober,  you'll  ne'er  see  him  more. 
Unless  you  see  his  ghost : — his  ghost,  perhaps, 
May  have  escap'd  from  captain  Bilkum's  sword. 
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Gal.  What  do  I  hearl  Oh  damr.'d  accursed  jade, 
Thou  art  the  cause  of  all ! — With  artful  smiles 
Thou  did'st  seduce  him  to  go  home  ere  morn. 
Bridewell  shall  be  thy  fate  !     I  '11  give  a  crown 
To  some  poor  justice  to  commit  thee  thither, 
Where  I  will  come  and  see  thee  flogg'd  myself. 

Kis.  One  flogg'd  as  I  am,  can  he  flogg'd  no  more  ; 
In  her  Lovegirlo  Miss  Kissinda  liv'd  : 
The  sword  that  pass'd  through  poor  Lovegirlo's  heart 
Pass'd  eke  through  mine  ;  he  Avas  three-fifths  of  me. 

SCENE  XII.— To  thetn,  Bilkum. 

Bilk.  Behold  the  most  accurs'd  of  human  kind! 
I  for  a  woman  with  a  man  have  fought ; 
She,  for  I  know  not  what,  has  hang'd  herself: 
And  now  Jack  Ketch  may  do  the  same  for  me. 
Oh  '  my  Stormandra  ! 

Moth.  AVhatofherl 

Bilk.  Alas! 

She's  hang'd  herself  all  to  her  curtain's  rod  ! 
I  saw  her  swinging,  and  I  ran  away. 
Oh !  if  you  lov'd  Stormandra,  come  with  me  ; 
Skin  off  your  flesh,  and  bite  away  your  eyes ; 
Lug  out  your  heart,  and  dry  it  iii  your  hands ; 
Grind  it  to  powder,  make  it  into  pills, 
And  take  it  down  your  throat. 

Moth.  Stormandra's  gone ! 

Weep  all  ye  sister-harlots  of  the  to-\vni ; 
Pawn  your  best  clothes,  and  clothe  yourselves  in  rags. 
Oh  !  my  Stormandra ! 

Kis.  Poor  Lovegirlo's  slain. 

Oh !  give  me  way  ;  come  all  you  furies,  come. 
Lodge  in  th'  uufurnish'd  chambers  of  my  heart : 
My  heart,  which  never  shall  be  let  again 
To  any  guest  but  endless  misery. 
Never  shall  have  a  bill  upon  it  more. 
Oh !  I  am  mad,  methinks ;  I  swim  in  air, 
In  seas  of  sulphur  and  eternal  fire, 
And  see  Lovegirlo  too. 

Gal.  Ha!  see  him!  Wlrerel 

Where  is  the  much-lov'd  youth'? — Oh  !  never  more 
Shall  I  behold  him.     Ha !  distraction  wild 
Begins  to  wanton  in  my  unhing'd  brain. 
Methinks  I'm  mad,  mad  as  a  wild  March  hare; 
My  muddy  brain  is  addled  like  an  egg ; 
My  teeth,  like  magpies,  chatter  in  my  head ; 
My  reeling  head !  which  aches  like  any  mad. 

Omnes.  Oh  ! 

Lea.  Was  ever  such  a  dismal  scene  of  woe  1 

SCENE  the  last. — -To  them,  Lovegirlo,  Storm- 
andra, and  a  Fiddler. 
Love.  Where's    my  Kissinda  1 — bear  me  to  her 
arms, 
Ye  winged  winds — and  let  me  perish  there. 


Kis.  Lovegirlo  lives !     Oh !  let  my  eager  arms 
Press  him  to  death  upon  my  panting  breast. 

Bilk.  Oh  !  all  ye  powers  of  gin !  Stormandra  lives. 

Star.  Nor  modesty,  nor  pride,  nor  fear,  nor  rep, 
Shall  now  forbid  this  tender  chaste  embrace. 
Henceforth  I'm  thine  as  long  as  e'er  thou  wilt. 

Gal.  Lovegirlo ! 

Love.  Oh,  joy  unknown!  Gallono  ! 

Moth.  Come  all  at  once  to  my  capacious  arms ; 
I  know  not  where  I  shou'd  tli'  embrace  begin. 
My  chikhen  !  oh !  with  what  tumultuous  joy 
Do  I  behold  your  almost  virtuous  loves ! 
But  say,  Lovegirlo,  when  we  thought  you  dead. 
Say  by  what  lucky  chance  we  see  you  here  1 

Love.  In  a  few  words  I'll  satisfy  your  doubt ; 
I  through  the  coat  was,  not  the  body,  run. 

Bilk.  But  say,  Stormandra,  did  I  not  behold 
Thee  hanging  to  the  curtains  of  thy  bed  % 

Stor.  No,  my  dear  love,  it  was  my  gown,  not  me: 
I  did  intend  to  hang  myself;  but,  ere 
The  knot  was  tied,  repented  my  design. 

Kis.  Henceforth,  Stormandra,  never  rivals  more ; 
By  Bilkum  you,  I  by  Lovegirlo  kept. 

Love.  Foreseeing  all  this  sudden  turn  of  joy, 
I've  brought  a  fiddler  to  play  forth  the  same. 

Moth.  I  too  will  shake  a  foot  on  this  bless'd  day. 

Love.  From  such  examples  as  of  this  and  that, 
We  all  are  taught  to  know — I  know  not  what. 


EPIIiOaUE.  SPOKEN  BY  MISS  KAFTOR,  WHO  ACTED  THE  PARTS  OF 
ISABEL  IN  THE  OLD  DEBAUCHEES  AND  OF  KISSINDA  IN  THIS 
TRAGEDY. 

In  vaiious  lights  this  night  you've  seen  me  dress'd,"! 
A  virtuous  lady,  and  a  miss  confess'd  ;  > 

Pray  tell  me,  sirs,  in  which  you  like  me  best  ?         J 
Neither  averse  to  love's  soft  joys  you  find  ; 
'Tis  hard  to  say  which  is  the  best  inclin'd. 
The  priest  makes  all  the  diff 'reuce  in  the  case  ;        1 
Kissinda's  always  ready  to  embrace,  > 

And  Isabel  stays  only  to  say  grace.  J 

For  several  prices  ready  both  to  treat. 
This  takes  a  guinea,  that  your  whole  estate. 
Gallants,  believe  our  passions  are  the  same. 
And  virtuous  women, though  they  dread  the  sliame 
Let  'em  but  play  secure,  all  love  the  game. 
For  though  some  prude  her  lover  long  may  ve.\, 
Her  coyness  is  put  on,  she  loves  your  sex. 
At  you  the  pretty  things  their  airs  display  ; 
For  you  we  dance,  we  sing,  we  smile,  we  pray  ; 
On  you  we  dream  all  night,  we  think  all  day. 
For  you  the  Mall  and  Ring  with  beauties  swarm ; 
You  teach  soft  Senesino's  airs  to  cliarm. 
For  thin  would  be  th"  assembly  of  ihe  lair 
At  operas,  were  none  but  eunuchs  there. 
In  short,  you  are  the  business  of  our  lives  : 
To  be  a  mistress  kept  the  strumpet  strives. 
And  all  the  modest  virgins  to  be  wives. 
For  prudes  may  cant  of  virtues  and  of  vices. 
But,  faith,  we  only  differ  in  our  prices. 


•} 


THE  DEBAUCHEES;  or,  THE    JESUIT  CAUGHT. 

A  COMEDY,  AS  IT  WAS  ACTED  AT  THE  THEATRE  ROYAL  IN  DRURY-LANE,  IN  17.32. 


PROLOOUE    SPOKEN  BY   MR.  MILT.S. 

I  WISH  with  all  my  heart,  the  stage  and  town 

Would  both  agree  to  cry  all  prologues  down; 

That  we,  no  more  obliged  to  say  or  sing. 

Might  droj)  this  useless  necessary  thing ; 

No  more  with  awkward  strut,  before  the  curtain. 

Chant  out  some  rhymes— there's  neither  good  nor  hurt  in. 

What  is  this  stuff  the  poets  malve  us  deal  in. 
But  some  old  worn-out  jokes  of  their  retailing  : 
From  sages  of  our  own,  or  former  times, 
Transvers'd  from  prose,  perhaps  transpos'd  from  rliymes  ? 

How  long  the  tragic  muse  her  stition  kept,  i 

How  guilt  was  humbled,  aud  how  tyrants  wept,  V 

Forgetting  still  how  often  hearers  slept.  J 

Ferliaps,  for  change,  you,  now  and  tlien,  by  fits. 
Are  told  that  critics  are  the  bane  of  wits  ; 


How  they  turn  vampires,  being  dead  and  dainii'd, 

Aud  with  the  blood  of  living  bards  are  cramm'd  ; 

That  poets  thus  tormented  die,  and  then 

The  devil  gets  in  them,  and  they  suck  agon. 
Thus  modern  bards,  like  Bayes,  their  prologues  name,  1 

For  this,  and  that,  and  every  play  the  same,  J 

Wliich  you  most  justly  neither  pr.aise  nor  blame. 
As  something  must  be  spoke,  no  matter  what ; 

No  friends  are  now  by  prologues  lost  or  got ; 

By  such  harangues  we  raise  nor  spleen  nor  pity — 

Thus  ends  this  idle,  but  important  ditty. 

Dramatis  Person/E. — Old  I,aroon,  Mr.  Yates  ;  Yuung  La- 
ri/un,  Mr.  Mozeen;  Father  Martin,  Mr  Taswell  ;  Old  ,hjur- 
dain,  Mr.  Neai.e  ;  Isabel,  Mrs.  Ridout  ;  Beatrice,  Miss 
Rover— SCENE,  TOULON. 

N.  B.  Those  lines  marked  thus  "  are  left  out  in  the  acting 
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THE  DEBAUCHEES'  or, 


ACT  I.— SCENE  I.— Mr.  Jourdain's.— Isabel, 
BEAxracE. 

Isa. — A  NUNNERY  !  Ha,  ha,  ha!  and  is  it  possi- 
ble, my  dear  Beatrice,  you  can  intend  to  sacrifice 
your  youth  and  beauty,  to  go  out  of  the  world  as 
soon  as  you  come  into  it  1 

Bea.  No  one,  my  dear  Isabel,  can  sacrifice  too 
much,  or  too  soon,  to  Heaven! 

Isa.  Pshaw  !  Heaven  regards  hearts  and  not 
faces,  and  an  old  woman  will  be  as  acceptable  a 
sacrifice  as  a  young  one. 

Bea.  It  is  possible  you  may  come  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding, and  value  the  world  as  little  as  I  do. 

"/««.  As  you  say,  it  is  possible,  when  I  can  enjoy 
it  no  longer,  I  may  ;  nay,  I  do  not  care,  if  I  pro- 
mise you,  when  I  grow  old  and  ugly,  I  '11  come  and 
keep  you  company :  but  this  I  am  positive,  till  the 
world  is  weary  of  me,  I  never  shall  be  weary  of 
the  world."  [world  worth  her  valuing"? 

Bea.  What  can  a  woman   of  sense    see    in  this 

Isa.  Oh  !  ten  thousand  pretty  things  !  Equipage, 
cards,  music,  plays,  balls,  fiattery,  visits,  and  that 
prettiest  thing  of  all  pretty  things,  a  pretty  fellow. — 
"  I  rather  wonder  what  charms  a  woman  of  any 
spirit  can  fancy  in  a  nunnery,  in  watcliing,  working, 
praying,   and   sometimes,   I   am  afraid,  wishing  for 

other  company  than  that  of  an  old  fusty  friar." 

Oh  !  'tis  a  delightful  state,  when  every  man  one 
sees,  instead  of  tempting  us  to  sin,  is  to  rebuke  us 
for  them ! 

"Bea.  Such  sentiments  as  these  would  indeed 
make  you  very  uneasy — but  believe  me,  child,  you 
would  soon  bring  yourself  to  hate  mankind  ;  fasting 
and  praying  are  the  best  cures  in  the  world  for  these 
violent  passions. 

"Isa.  On  my  conscience  I  should  want  neither  : 
if  the  continual  sight  of  a  set  of  dirty  priests  would 
not  bring  me  to  abhor  mankind,  I  dare  swear  no- 
thing could." 

SCENE  II. — Old  Laroon,  Isabel,  Beatrice. 
Old  L.  Good  morrow,  my  little  wagtail,  my 
grasshopper,  my  butterfly.  Odso  !  you  little  bag- 
gage, you  look  as  full  of — as  full  of  love,  and  sport 
and  wantonness — I  wish  I  was  a  young  fellow  again 
— Oh  !  that  I  was  but  five-and-twenty  for  thy  sake  ! 
Where  's  my  boy  1  What,  has  not  he  been  with 
youl  has  not  he  serenaded  you*? — Odsheart !  I 
never  let  his  mother  sleep  for  a  month  before  I 
Isa.   Indeed  !  [married  her. 

Old  L,  No,  madam,  nor  for  a  month  afterwards 
neither.  The  young  fellows  of  this  age  are  nothing, 
mere  butterfiies,  to  those  of  ours.  Odsheart !  I  re- 
member the  time  when  I  could  have  taken  a  hop, 
step,  and  jump  over  the  steeple  of  Notre  Dame. 

Bea.  I  fancy  the  sparks  of  your  age  had  wings, 
sir. 

Old  L.  Wings,  you  little  baggage,  no — but  they 
had — they  had  limbs  like  elephants,  and  as  strong 
they  were  as  Samson,  and  as  swift  as — Why,  I  have 
myself  run  down  a  stag  in  a  fair  chase,  and  eat  him 
afterwards  for  my  diner.  But  come,  where  is  my 
old  neighbour,  my  old  friend,  my  old  Jourdain '? 

Isa.  At  his  devotions,  I  suppose ;  this  is  the 
hour  he  generally  employs  in  them. 

Old  L.  This  hour  !  ay,  all  hours.  I  dare  swear 
he  spends  more  time  in  them  than  all  the  priests  in 
Toulon.  Well,  give  him  his  due,  he  was  wicked 
as  long  as  he  could  be  so  ;  and  when  he  could  sin 
no  longer,  why,  he  began  to  repent  that  he  had 
sinned  at  all.  Oli !  there  is  nothing  so  devout  as  an 
old  whoremastcr. 

Bea.  I  fancy  then  it  will  be  shortly  time  for  you 
to  think  of  it,  sir  I 


Old  L.  Ay,  madam,  about  some  thirty  or  forty 
years  hence  it  may — Odsheart !  I  am  but  in  the 
prime  of  my  years  yet:  "And  if  it  was  not  for  a 
saucy  young  rascal,  who  looks  me  in  the  face  and 
calls  me  father,  might  make  a  very  good  figure 
among  the  beaux.  But  though  I  am  not  so  young 
in  years,  I  am  in  constitution,  as  any  of  them  ;" 
and  I  don't  question  but  to  live  to  see  a  son  and  a 
great-grandson  both  born  on  the  same  day. 

Isa.  You  will  excuse  this  lady,  Mr.  Laroon,  who 
is  going  to  retire  so  much  earlier —  [I  hope. 

Old  L.  Retire  ! — Then  it  is  with  a  young  fellow, 

Isa.  Into  a  cloister,  I  assure  you. 

Old  L.  A  cloister ! — Why,  madam,  if  you  have  a 
mind  to  hang  yourself  at  the  year's  end,  would  it 
not  be  better  to  spend  your  time  in  matrimony 
than  in  a  nunnery  1  Don't  let  a  set  of  rascally 
priests  put  strange  notions  in  your  head.  Take  my 
word  for  it,  and  I  am  a  very  honest  fellow,  there  are 
no  raptures  worth  a  louse  but  those  in  the  arms  of 
a  brisk  young  cavalier.  Of  all  the  actions  of  my 
youth,  there  are  none  I  reflect  on  with  so  much 
pleasure  as  having  burnt  half  a  dozen  nunneries,  and 
delivered  several  hundred  virgins  out  of  captivity. 

Bea.   Oh,  villany  !  unheard-of  villany  ! 

Isa.  Unheard-of  till  this  moment,  I  dare  swear. 

Old  L.  Out  of  which  number  there  are  at  present 
nine  countesses,  three  duchesses,  and  a  queen,  who 
owe  their  liberty  and  their  promotion  to  this  arm. 

SCENE  III. — Old  Laroon,  Young  Laroon, 
Isabel,  Beatrice. 

Old  L.  Y'ou  are  a  fine  spark,  truly,  to  let  your 
father  visit  your  mistress  before  you — 'Sdeath  !  I  be- 
lieve you  are  no  son  of  mine.  Where  have  you 
been,  sir  1  "\Vhat  have  you  been  doing,  sir,  hey  1 

Yoimg  L.  Sir,  I  have  been  at  my  devotions. 

Old  L.  At  your  devotions !  nay,  then  you  are  no 
son  of  mine,  that 's  certain.  Is  not  this  the  shrine 
you  are  to  offer  up  at,  sirrah  1  Is  not  here  the  altar 
you  are  to  oflSciate  at"? — Sirrah!  you  have  no  blood 
of  mine  in  you.  I  believe  you  are  the  bastard  of 
some  travelling  English  alderman,  and  must  have 
come  into  the  world  with  a  custard  in  your  mouth. 

Young  L.  I  hope,  madam,  you  will  allow  my  ex- 
cuse, though  the  old  gentleman  here  will  not. 

Old  L.  Old  gentleman!  very  fine!  Sirrah  I  I'll 
convince  you  I  am  a  young  gentleman  ;  I  '11  marry 
to-night,  and  make  you  a  brother  before  you  are  a 
father ;  I  '11  teach  you  to  thrust  him  out  of  the 
Avorld  that  thrust  you  into  it. — Madam,  have  no 
more  to  say  to  the  ungracious  dog. 

Young  L.  That  will  be  a  sure  way  to  quit  all  ob- 
ligations between  us  ;  for  the  happiness  I  propose  in 
this  lady  is  the  chief  reason  why  I  should  thank  you 
for  bringing  me  into  the  world.  [sir. 

Old  L.  What's  that  you  say,  sirl    Say  that  again, 

Young  L.  I  was  only  thanking  you,  sir,  for  desir- 
ing this  lady  to  take  from  me  all  I  esteem  on  earth. 

Old  L.  Well  enough  that !  I  begin  to  think  him 
my  o\Y\\  again.  I  have  made  that  very  speech  to 
half  the  women  in  Paris. 

SCENE  IV.— To  them,  Martin. 

Mar.  Peace  be  with  you  all,  good  people. 

Old  L.  Peace  cannot  stay  long  in  any  place  where 
a  priest  comes.  \^Aside. 

Mar.  Daughter,  I  am  ready  to  receive  your  con- 
fession. 

Old  L.  Ay,  ay,  she  has  a  fine  parcel  of  sinful 
thoughts  to  answer  for,  I  warrant  her. 

Mar.  Mr.  Laroon,  you  are  too  much  inclined  to 
slander,  I  must  reprove  you  for  it.  My  dnughter's 
thoughts  are  as  pure  as  a  saint's. 
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Old  L.  As  any  saint's  in  Christendom  within  a 
day  of  matrimony. 

Mar.  Within  a  day  of  matrimony  !  it  is  too  quick. 
I  have  not  yet  had  sufficient  time  to  prepare  her 
mind  for  that  solemn  sacrament. 

Old  L.  Prepare  her  mind  for  a  young  fellow  ;  pre- 
pare your  mind  for  a  bishopric. 

Mar.  Sir,  there  are  ceremonies  requisite  ;  I  shall 
be  as  expeditious  as  possible,  but  the  church  has 
rules. 

Old  L.  Sir,  you  may  he  as  expeditious  or  as  slow 
as  you  please,  hut  I  will  not  have  my  boy  disap- 
pointed of  his  happiness  one  day  for  all  the  rules  in 
Europe. 

SCENE  V. — Martin,  Isabel. 

Mar.  I  shall  bring  this  haughtiness  to  a  penance 
you  may  not  like.  AVell,  my  dear  daughter,  I  hope 
your  account  is  not  long.  You  have  not  many 
articles  since  our  last  reckoning. 

Isa.  I  wish  you  do  not  think  it  so,  father.  First, 
telling  nine  lies  at  the  opera  the  other  night  to  Mr. 
Laroon  ;  yesterday  talked  during  the  whole  mass  to 
a  young  cavalier.  [He  groans.']  Nay,  if  you  groan 
already,  I  shall  make  you  groaii  more  before  I  have 
done.  Last  night  cheated  at  cards,  scandalised  three 
of  my  acquaintance,  went  to  bed  without  saying  my 
prayers,  and  dreamed  of  Mr.  Laroon. 

Mar.  Oh ! — Tell  me  the  particulars  of  that  dream. 

Isa.  Nay,  father,  that  I  must  be  excused. 

Mar.  Modesty  at  confession  is  as  unseasonable  as 
in  bed ;  and  your  mind  should  appear  as  naked  to 
your  confessor  as  your  person  to  your  husband. 

Isa.  I  thought  he  embraced  me  with  the  utmost 
tenderness. 

Mar.  But  were  you  pleased  therewith  1 

Isa.  You  know,  father,  a  lie  now  wovdd  be  the 
greatest  of  sins.  I  was  not  displeased,  I  assure  you. 
But  I  have  often  heard  you  say  there  is  no  sin  in 
love. 

Mar.  No,  in  love  itself  there  is  not :  love  is  not 
malum  in  se  :  nor  in  the  excess  is  there  sometimes 
any  ;  but  then  it  must  be  rightly  placed,  must  be 
directed  to  a  proper  object.  The  love  a  daughter 
bears  her  confessor  is  no  doubt  not  only  innocent, 
but  extremely  laudable.  [know. 

Isa.  Yes,  but  that — tliat  is  another  sort  of  love,  you 

Mar.  You  are  deceived ;  there  is  but  one  sort  of 
love  which  is  justifiable,  or  indeed  desirable. 

Isa.  I  hope  my  love  for  Laroon  is  that. 

Mar.  That  I  know  not ;  I  wish  it  may  :  however, 
I  have  some  dispute  as  yet  remaining  with  me  con- 
cerning it ;  "  till  that  be  satisfied,  it  will  be  improper 
for  you  to  proceed  any  farther  in  the  affair."  All 
the  penance,  therefore,  I  shall  enjoin  you  on  this 
confession  is  to  defer  your  marriage  one  week  ;  by 
which  time  I  shall  have  resolved  within  myself  whe- 
ther you  shall  marry  him  at  all.  [not  in  earnest. 

Isa.  Not  marry  him  at  idU    Sure,  father,  you  are 

Mar.  I  never  jest  on  these  occasions. 

Isa.  What  reason  can  you  have  1 

Mar.  My  reasons  may  not  be  so  ripe  for  your  ears 
at  present.  But,  perliaps,  better  things  are  designed 
for  you. 

Isa.  A  fiddlestick  !  I  tell  you,  father,  better  things 
cannot  be  designed  for  me.  "  I  suppose  you  have 
found  out  some  old  fellow  with  twenty  livres  a-year 
more  in  his  power  ;  hut  I  can  assure  you,  if  I  marry 
not  Laroon,  I'll  not  marry  any. 

"  Mar.  Perhaps  you  are  not  designed  to  marry 
any.     Let  me  feel  your  pulse — Extremely  feverish. 

"  Isa.  You  are  enough  to  put  any  one  in  a  fever. 
1  was  to  have  been  married  to-morro^v  to  a  pretty 
fellow,  and  now  I  must  defer  my  marriage  till  you 
have  considered  whether  I  shall  marry  at  all  or  no. 


"  Mar.  Have  you  any  more  sins  to  confess  1 

"  Isa.  Sins  !  You  have  put  all  my  sins  out  of  my 
head,  I  think." 

Mar.  Benedicite! — [Crossing  himself.]  Daughter, 
you  shall  see  me  soon  again,  for  great  things  are  in 
agitation  :  at  present  I  leave  you  to  your  prayers. 
SCENE  VI. — Isabel  alone. 

Sure  never  poor  maid  had  more  need  of  prayers  ; 
but  you  have  left  me  no  great  stomach  to  them. 
Great  things  are  in  agitation !  What  can  he  mean  1 
"  It  must  be  so. — Some  old  liquorish  rogue,  with  a 
title  or  a  larger  estate,  hath  a  mind  to  supplant  my 
dear  Laroon." 

SCENE  VII. — Young  Laroon,  Isabel. 

Young  L.  My  Isabel,  my  sweet ! — how  painfully 
do  I  count  each  tedious  hour  till  I  can  call  you 
mine  ! 

Isa.  Indeed,  you  are  like  to  count  many  more 
tedious  hours  than  you  imagine. 

Yowig  L.  Ha  '.  What  means  my  love  1 

Isa.  I  would  not  have  your  wishes  too  impatient, 
that's  all ;  but,  if  you  will  wait  a  week,  you  shall 
know  whether  I  intend  to  marry  you  or  not. 

Young  L.  And  is  this  possible  '?  Can  words  like 
these  fall  from  Isabel's  sweet  lips  1  can  she  be  false, 
inconstant,  perjured '? 

Isa.  Oh,  do  not  discharge  such  a  voUy  of  terrible 
names  upon  me  before  you  are  certain  I  deserve 
them  ;  doubt  only  whether  I  can  be  obedient  to  my 
confessor,  and  guess  the  rest. 

Young  L.  Can  he  have  enjoined  you  to  he  per- 
jured ■?  By  Heaven  it  would  be  sinful  to  obey  him! 

Isa.  Be  satisfied,  if  I  prevail  with  myself  to  obey 
him  in  this  week's  delay,  I  will  carry  my  obedience 
no  farther. 

"  Young  L.  Oh '.  to  what  happiness  have  those 
dear  words  restored  me '.  I  am  again  myself ;  for, 
while  the  possession  of  thee  is  sure,  though  distant, 
there  is  in  that  dear  hope  more  transport  than  any 
other  actual  enjoyment  can  afford. 

"Isa,  Well,  adieu!  and,  to  cram  you  quite  full 
with  hope  (since  you  like  the  food),  I  hei  e  promise 
you  that  the  commands  of  all  the  priests  in  France 
shall  not  force  me  to  marry  another."  That  is,  sir, 
I  will  either  marry  you  or  die  a  maid  ;  and  I  have 
no  violent  hiclination  to  the  latter,  on  the  word  of  a 
virgin. 

SCENE  VIII. 

Young  Laroon  (solus J.  Whether  a  violent  hatred 
to  my  father  or  an  inordinate  love  for  mischief 
hath  set  the  priest  on  this  affair  I  know  not. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  former — for  the  old  gentleman  hath 
the  happiness  of  being  universally  hated  by  every 
priest  in  Toulon.  Let  a  man  abuse  a  physician,  he 
makes  another  physician  his  friend  ;  let  him  rail  at 
a  lawyer,  another  will  plead  his  cause  gratis  ;  if  he 
libel  this  courtier,  that  courtier  receives  him  into  his 
bosom  ;  but  let  him  once  attack  a  hornet  or  a  priest, 
the  whole  nest  of  hornets,  and  the  whole  regiment 
of  blackguards,  are  sure  to  be  upon  him. 

SCENE  IX. — Old  Laroon,  laughing,  Young 

Laroon. 
Young  L.  You  are  merry,  sir. 
Old  L.  Merry,  sir '.    Ay,  sir !     I  am   merry,  sir. 
Would  you  have  your  father  sad,  you  rascal'?     Have 
you  a  mind  to  bury  him  in  his  youth  % 

Young  L.  Pardon  me,  sir  ;  I  rather  wish  to  know 
the  happy  occasion  of  your  mirth. 

Old  L.     The   occasion    of  ray  mirth,   sir,   is  the 
saddest  sight  that  ever  mortal  beheld. 
Young  L.  A  very  odd  occasion  indeed  ! 
Old  L.  Very  odd,  truly.     It  is  the  sight  of  an 
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old  honest  whoremaster  in  a  fit  of  despair,  and  a 
damned  rogue  of  a  priest  riding  liim  to  the  devil. 

Young  L.  Ay,  sir  ;  but  I  have  seen  a  more  melan- 

Old  L.   Ha!  what  can  that  be  1  [choly  sight. 

Young  L.  A  fine  young  lady  in  a  fit  of  love,  and 
a  priest  keeping  her  from  her  lover. 

OldL.  Howl 

Young  L.  The  explanation  of  which  is,  that  father 
Martin  hath  put  off  our  match  for  a  week. 

Old  L.  Put  off  your  match  with  Isabel ! 

Young  L.   Even  so,  sir. 

Old  L.  Well,  I  never  made  a  hole  in  a  gown  yet — 
I  never  have  tapped  a  priest ;  but  if  I  don't  let  out 
some  reverend  blood  before  the  sun  sets,  may  I  never 
see  him  rise  again.  I'll  carbonade  the  villain — I'll 
make  a  ragout  for  the  devil's  supper  of  him. 

Yoxmg  L.  Let  me  entreat  you,  sir,  to  do  nothing 
rashly,  as  long  as  I  am  safe  in  the  faith  of  my  Isabel. 

Old  L.  I  tell  you,  sirrah,  no  man  is  safe  in  the 
faith  of  a  mistress — no  one  is  secui-e  of  a  woman  till 
he  is  in  bed  with  her.  "  Had  there  been  any  secu- 
rity in  the  faith  of  a  mistress,  I  had  been  at  present 
married  to  half  the  duchesses  in  France."  I  no 
more  rely  on  what  a  woman  says  out  of  a  church 
than  on  what  a  priest  says  in  it. 

♦'  Young  L.  Pardon,  me,  sir  :  but  I  should  have 
very  little  appetite  to  marry  the  woman  whom  I  had 
such  an  opinion  of. 

"  Old  L.  You  had  an  opinion  of!  "What  business 
have  you  to  have  any  opinion  1  Is  it  not  enough 
that  I  have  an  opinion  of  her,  that  is,  of  her  fortune"? 
But  I  suppose  you  are  one  of  those  romantic,  whin- 
ing coxcombs  that  are  in  love  with  a  woman  behind 
her  back."  Sirrah,  I  have  had  two  women  lawfully, 
and  two  thousand  unlawfully,  and  never  was  in  love 
in  my  life. 

"  Young  L.  AVell,  sir,  then  I  am  happy  that  we 
Loth  agree  in  the  same  jJcrson :  I  like  the  woman, 
and  you  her  fortune. 

"  Old  L.  Yes,  you  dog ;  and  I'd  have  you  secure 
her  as  soon  as  you  can  ;  for,  if  a  greater  fortune 
should  be  found  out  in  Toulon,  I'd  make  you  marry 
her."  So  go  find  out  your  mistress,  and  stick  close 
to  her ;  and  I'll  go  seek  the  priest,  whom,  if  I  can 
find,  I  will  stick  close  to  with  a  vengeance. 

SCENE  X. — Another  ajMrtment. — Jourdain, 
Martin. 

Jour.  Alas,  father !  there  is  one  sin  sticks  by  me 
more  than  any  I  have  confessed  to  you.  It  is  so 
enormous  a  one,  my  shame  hath  prevented  my  dis- 
covering it.  I  have  often  concealed  my  crimes  from 
my  confessor. 

Mar.  That  is  a  damnable  sin  indeed.  It  seemeth 
to  argue  a  distrust  of  the  church,  the  greatest  of  all 
crimes  ;  a  sin,  I  fear,  the  church  cannot  forgive. 

Jour.  Oh  !  say  not  so,  father! 

Mar.  I  should  have  said  will  not,  or  not  without 
difficulty  ;  for  the  church  can  do  all  things. 

Jour.   That  is  some  comfort  again. 

Mar.  I  hope,  however,  though  you  have  not  con- 
fessed them,  you  have  not  forgotten  them  ;  for  they 
must  be  confessed  before  they  can  be  forgiven. 

Jour.  I  hope  I  shall  recollect  them — they  are  a 
black  roll.  I  remember  I  was  once  the  occasion  of 
ruining  a  woman's  reputation  by  showing  a  letter 
from  her.  [been  no  fault. 

Mar.   If  you  had  shown  it  to    the   priest  it  had 

Jozir.  Alas,  sir !  I  wrote  the  letter  to  myself,  and 
thus  traduced  the  innocent.  I  afterwards  com- 
manded a  company  of  grenadiers  at  the  taking  of  a 
town,  where  I  knocked  a  poor  old  gentleman  on  the 
head  for  the  sake  of  his  money,  and  ravished  his 
daughter. 


Mar.  These  are  crying  sins  indeed !  [pistoles. 

Jour.  At  the  same  time  I  robbed  a  Jesuit  of  two 

Mar.   Oh,  damnable!     Oh,  execrable  ! 

Jour.  "  Good  father,  have  patience.  I  once  bor- 
rowed five  hundred  livres  of  an  honest  citizen  in 
Paris,  and  repaid  him  by  lying  with  his  wife  ;  and, 
what  sits  nearest  my  heart,  was  forced  to  pay  a 
young  cavalier  the  same  sum,  by  suffering  him  to  lie 
with  mine. 

''Mar.  Oh! 

"  Jour.  And  yet  what  are  these  to  what  I  have 
done  since  I  commenced  merchant  1  What  have  I 
not  done  to  get  a  penny '?  I  insured  a  ship  for  a 
great  value,  and  then  cast  it  away."  I  broke  when 
I  was  worth  a  hundred  thousand  livres,  and  went 
over  to  London.  I  settled  there,  renounced  my  reli- 
gion, and  was  made  a  justice  of  peace. 

Mar.  Oh!  that  seat  of  heresy  and  damnation! 
that  whore  of  Babylon  ! 

Jour.  With  the  whores  of  Babylon  did  I  unite  : 
I  protected  them  from  justice :  gaming-houses  and 
bawdy-houses  did  I  license,  nay,  and  frequent  too : 
I  never  punished  any  vice  but  poverty  ;  for,  oh !  1 
dread  to  name  it — I  once  committed  a  priest  to 
Newgate  for  picking  pockets. 

3Iar.  Oh!  monstrous!  horrible!  dreadful!  I'll 
hear  no  more.     Thou  art  damned  without  reprieve. 

Jour.  Take  pity,  father,  take  pity  on  a  penitent. 

3Iar.  Pity  I  the  church  abhors  it.  'Twere  mercy 
to  such  a  wretch  to  pray  him  into  purgatory. 

Jour.  I'll  give  all  my  estate  to  the  church  ;  I'll 
found  monasteries  ;   I'll  build  abbeys. 

Mar.  All  will  not  do,  ten  thousand  masses  will 
not  deliver  you. 

Join:   Was  ever  such  a  miserable  wretch ! 

Mar.  Thou  hast  sins  enough  to  damn  thy  whole 
family.  JNIonstrous  impiety  !  to  lift  up  the  hand  of 
justice  against  the  church  ! 

Jour.  Oh !  speak  some  comfort  to  me  :  will  no 
penance  expiate  my  crime  1 

Mar.  It  is  too  grievous  for  a  single  penance.  Go 
settle  your  estate  on  the  church,  and  send  your 
daughter  to  a  nunnery;  her  prayers  will  avail  more 
than  yours:  Heaven  hears  the  young  and  innocent 
with  pleasure.  I  will,  myself,  say  four  masses  a-day 
for  you ;  and  all  these,  I  hope,  will  purchase  your 
forgiveness ;  at  least  your  stay  in  purgatory  will  be 
short. 

Jour.  My  daughter !  she  is  to  be  married  to- 
morrow, and  I  shall  never  prevail  on  her. 

Mar.  You  must  force  her;  your  all  depends  on  it. 

Jour.  But  I  have  already  sworn  I  will  not  force 
her. 

Mar.  The  church  absolves  you  from  that  oath, 
and  it  were  now  impiety  to  keep  it.  Go,  lose  not  a 
moment  ;  see  her  entered  with  the  utmost  expedi- 
tion ;  she  may  put  it  out  of  your  power. 

Jour.   What  a  poor  miserable  wretch  am  I  ! 
SCENE  XL— Martin,  solus. 

Thou  art  a  miserable  wretch  indeed !  and  it  is  on 
such  miserable  wretches  depends  our  power:  that 
superstition  which  tears  thy  bowels  feeds  ours.  This 
nunnery  is  a  masterpiece  ;  let  me  but  once  shut  up 
my  dear  Isabel  from  every  other  mari,  and  the 
warmth  of  her  constitution  may  be  my  very  power- 
ful friend.  How  far  am  I  got  already  from  the  very 
brink  of  despair,  by  the  despair  of  this  old  fool ! 
Superstition.  I  adore  thee — 

Thou  handle  to  the  cheated  layman's  mind. 

By  which  in  fetters  priestcraft  leads  mankind. 


ACT  II.— SCENE  I.— JotJRDAiN,  Isabel. 
Jour.   Have  you  no  compassion  for  your  father, 
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for  him  that  gate  you  being'?  Could  you  bear  to 
hear  me  howl  in  purgatory  1 

Isa.  Lud  !  papa !  Do  you  think  your  putting  me 
into  purgatory  in  this  world  will  save  you  from 
purgatory  in  the  nextl  "If  you  have  any  sins,  you 
must  repent  of  them  yourself;  for,  I  give  you  my 
word,  I  have  enough  to  do  to  repent  of  my  own. 

"  Jottr.  You  will  soon  wipe  off  that  score,  and  will 
be  then  in  a  place  where  you  cannot  contract  a  new 
one. 

"  Isa.  Indeed,  sir,  to  shut  a  woman  out  from  sin  if? 
not  so  easy.  But,  dear  sii",  how  can  it  enter  into 
your  head  that  my  penance  can  be  acceptable  for 
your  sini"  Take  my  word,  one  week's  fisting  will 
be  of  more  service  to  you  than  this  long  fast  you 
would  enjoin  me. 

Jour.  Alas !  child,  if  fasting  would  do,  I  am  sure 
I  have  not  been  wanting  to  my  duty  ;  I  have  fasted 
till  I  am  almost  worn  away  to  nothing ;  I  have 
almost  fasted  myself  into  purgatory,  while  I  was 
fasting  myself  out  of  it. 

Isa.  But  whence  comes  all  this  apprehension  of 
your  danger  1 

Jmir.  Whence  should  it  come  but  from  the 
church  1 

Isa.  Oh !  sir,  I  have  thought  of  the  most  lucky 
thing.  You  know  ray  cousin  Beatrice  is  just  going 
into  a  nunnery,  and  she  will  pray  for  you  as  much 
as  you  would  have  her. 

Jour.  Trifle  not  with  so  serious  a  concern.  No 
prayers  but  yours  will  ever  do  me  good. 

Isa.  Then  you  shall  have  them  anywhere  but  in  a 
nunnery. 

Jour.  They  must  be  there  too. 

Isa.  That  will  be  impossible  ;  for  if  I  was  there, 
instead  of  praying  you  out  of  purgatory,  my  prayers 
would  be  all  bent  to  pray  myself  out  of  the  nunnery 
again. 

SCENE  II. — Old  Laroon,  Jourdain,  Isabel. 

Old  L.  A  dog  I  a  villain  !  put  off  my  son's  match  ! 
Mr.  Jourdain,  your  servant.  Will  you  suffer  a  rogue 
of  a  Jesuit  to  defer  your  daughter's  marriage  a  whole 
weekl 

Jour.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Laroon,  for  the  disappoint- 
ment, but  her  marriage  will  be  deferred  longer  than 

Old  L.  How,  sirl  [that. 

Jour  She  is  intended  for  another  marriage,  sir  ;  a 
much  better  match. 

Old  L.  A  much  better  match  ! 

Isa.  Yes,  sir,  I  am  to  be  sent  to  a  nunnery,  to 
pray  my  father  out  of  purgatory. 

Old  L.  Oh!  Ho! — AVe '11  make  that  matter  very 
leasy  :  he  shall  have  no  fear  of  purgatory,  for  I'll 
■send  him  to  the  devil  this  moment.  Come,  sir, 
draw,  draw. 

Jour.  Draw  what,  sir  1 

Old  L.  Draw  your  sword,  sir. 

Jour.  Alas,  sir,  I  have  long  since  done  with 
swords  ;  I  have  broken  my  sword  long  since. 

Old  L.  Then  I  shall  break  your  head,  you  old 
rogue. 

Joiir.  Heyday! — you  are  mad;  what's  the  matter  1 

Old  L.  Oh !  no  matter,  no  matter ;  you  have 
used  me  ill,  and  you  are  a  son  of  a  whore,  that's  all. 

Jour.  I  would  not,  Mr.  Laroon,  have  my  con- 
science accvise  me  of  using  you  ill :  I  would  not 
have  preferred  any  earthly  match  to  your  son,  but  if 
Heaven  requires  her — 

Old  L.  I  shall  run  mad. 

Jour.  I  hope  my  daughter  has  grace  enough  to 
make  an  atonement  for  her  father's  sins. 

Old  L  And  so  you  would  atone  for  all  your 
former  rogueries  by  a  greater,  by  perverting  the  de- 
sign of  nature  !     Was  this  girl  intended  for  praying  * 


Harkee,  old  gentleman,  let  the  young  couple  toge- 
ther, and  they  '11  sacrifice  their  first  fruits  lo  the 
church. 

Jour.  It  is  impossible. 

Old  L.  Well,  sir,  then  I  shall  attempt  to  persuade 
you  no  longer ;  so,  sir,  I  desire  you  would  fetch 
your  sword. 

SCENE    III. — Young  Laroon  in  a  friar's  habit. 
Old  Laroon,  Jourdain. 

Young  L.  Let  peace  be  in  this  house — Where  is 
the  sinner  Jourdain  1 

Jour.  Here  is  the  miserable  wretch. 

Old  L.  Death  and  the  devil !    another  priest ! 

Young  L.  Then  know  I  am  thy  friend,  and  am 
come  to  save  thee  from  destruction. 

Old  L.  That 's  likely  enough. 

Young  L.  St.  Francis,  the  patron  of  our  order, 
hath  sent  me  ou  this  journey,  to  caution  thee  that 
thou  may  not  suffer  thy  sinful  daughter  to  profane 
the  holy  veil.  Such  was,  it  seems,  thy  purpose  ;  but 
the  perdition  that  would  have  attended  it  I  dread  to 
think  on.  Rejoice,  therefore,  and  prostrate  thyself 
at  the  shrine  of  a  saint  who  has  not  only  sent  thee 
this  caution,  but  does  himself  intercede  for  all  thy 
sins. 

Old  L.  Agad !  and  St.  Francis  is  a  very  honest 
fellow,  and  thou  art  the  fii-st  priest  that  ever  I  liked 
in  my  whole  life. 

Jour.  St.  Francis  honours  me  too  much.  I  shall 
try  to  deserve  the  favour  of  that  saint.  But  where- 
fore is  my  daughter  denied  the  holy  veil  1 

Young  L.  Your  daughter,  I  am  concerned  to  say 
it,  is  now  with  child  by  a  yoimg  gentleman,  one  Mr. 

Jour.  Oh,  Heavens  !  [Laroon. 

Old  L.  What's  that  you  say,  sir?  because  I 
thought  I  heard  somewhat  of  a  damned  lie  come  out 
of  your  mouth.  [and  he  cannot  be  mistaken. 

Young  L.  Sir,  it  is  St.  Francis  speaks  within  me, 

Old  L.  I  can  tell  you,  sir,  if  that  young  gentle- 
man had  heard  you  he  would  certainly  have  thrashed 
St.  Francis  out  of  you. 

Young  L.  Sir,  you  have  nothing  to  do  now  but 
to  prepare  the  match  with  the  vitmost  expedition. 

Old  L.  This  St.  Francis  must  lie,  or  the  boy 
would  not  be  so  eager  upon  the  affair ;  no  one  is 
ever  eager  to  sign  articles  when  they  have  entered 
the  town.  Well,  IMaster  Jourdain,  if  the  young  dog 
has  trij^ped  up  your  daughter's  heels  in  an  unlawful 
way,  as  St.  Francis  says,  why  he  shall  make  her 
amends,  and — and  do  it  in  a  lawful  one.  So  I'll 
go  see  for  my  son,  while  you  go  and  comfort  the 
poor  chicken  that  is  pining  for  fear  of  a  nunnery. — 
Odsheart !  it  would  be  very  hard  indeed,  when  a  girl 
has  once  had  her  bellyfull,  that  she  must  fast  all  her 
life  afterwards. 

Young  L.  I  have   delivered  my  commission,  and 

shall  now  return   to  my  convent. — Farewell,    and 

return  thanks  to  St.  Francis.      [ciful  saint  art  thou ! 

Jour.  Oh!  St.  Francis!  St.  Francis!  Whatamer- 

[IIe7'e  begins  the  Second  Act,  as  it  is  now  played.] 

SCENE  IV. — Another  apartment. — IMIrtin,  Isabel. 

Mar.  Indeed,  child,  there  are  pleasures  in  a  re- 
tired life  which  you  are  entirely  ignorant  of.  Nay, 
there  are  indulgencies  granted  to  people  in  that 
state  which  would  be  sinful  out  of  it.  "  And,  per- 
haps, the  same  liberties  are  permitted  them  with  one 
person  which  are  denied  them  with  another." 
Come,  put  on  a  cheerful  countenance:  ycu  don't 
know  what  you  are  designed  for. 

Isa.  No,  but  I  know  what  I  am  not  designed  for. 

Mar.  Let  me  feel  your  pulse.  [suppose? 

Isa.  You  are  a  phjsician  as  well  as  a  priest,  I 
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Mar.  Have  you  never  any  odd  dreams  1 
Isa.  No.  .        Q 

Mar.  Do  you  never  find  any  strange  emotions  ! 
Isa    No.     None  but  what  I  believe  are  very  na- 
tural, [your  sleep'! 

Mar.  Strange  that ! Did  you  never  see  me  in 

Isa.  I  never  dream  of  a  priest,  I  assure  you. 
Mar.  Nay,  nay  ;  be  candid,  confess ;  perhaps 
there  may  be  noVhing  so  sinful  in  it.  We  cannot 
help  what  we  are  designed  for.  "  We  are  only  pas- 
sive, and  the  sin  lies  not  at  our  doors.  AVhile  you 
are  only  passive  I'll  answer  for  your  sins." 
Jsa.  What  do  you  moan  1 

Mar.  That  you  must  not  yet  know. — Great  things 
are  designed  for  you— very  great  things  are  designed 
for  you. 

Isa.  Hum !  I  begin  to  guess  what  is  designed  for 
me.  [Aside. 

"  Mar.  Those  eyes  have  a  fire  in  them  that  scarce 
seems  mortal.  Come  hither — give  me  a  kiss — ha  ! 
there  is  a  sweetness  in  that  breath  like  what  I  have 
read  of  ambrosia.  That  bosom  heaves  like  those 
priestesses  of  old  when  big  with  inspiration. 

<<  Isa.  Haity-tity  !— Are  you  thereabouts,  good 
father  V  [Aside. 

Mar.  Let  me  embrace  thee,  my  dear  daughter; 
let  me  give  thee  joy  of  such  promotion,  such  happi- 
ness as  will  attend  you. 

Jsa.  I'll  try  this  reverend  gentleman  his  own  way. 

[Aside. 
Mar.  You  must  resign  yourself  up  to  my   will — 
you  must  be  passive  in  all  things. 

Isa.   Oh !  let  me  thus  beg  pardon  on  my  knees, 
for  an  offence  which  modesty  occasioned. 
Mar.  Ha!  speak. 

Isa.  Oh !  I  see  it  is  in  vain  to  hide  my  secrets 
from  you.  What  need  have  I  to  confess  what  you 
already  know  1 

Mar.  Confession  was  intended  for  the  sake  of  tlie 
penitent,  not  the  confessor ;  for  to  the  church  all 
things  are  revealed. 

Isa.  Oh !  then  I  had  a  dream — I  dreamt — I  dreamt 
— oh !  I  can  never  tell  you  what  1  dreamt. 
"  Mar.  Horrible  ! 

"  Isa.   I  dreamt — -I  dreamt — I  dreamt" — 
Mar.  Oh  !  the  strength  of  sin ! 
Isa.  I  dreamt  I  was  brought  to  bed  of  the  pope. 
Mar.  Tlie  very  happiness  I  meant ;  let  me   em- 
brace you — let   ine    kiss  you,    my   dear   daughter: 
henceforth  you  may  defy  purgatory — the  mother  of 
a  pope  was  never  there.  [father! 

Isa.  But  how  can  that  be  when  I  am  to  be  a  nun. 
Mar.  Leave  the  means  to  me.  Learn  only  to 
be  passive,  the  church  will  work  the  rest.  A  pope 
is  always  the  son  of  a  nun.  Go  you  to  your  cham- 
ber, wash  yourself,  then  pray  devoutly,  shut  every 
ray  of  light  out,  leave  open  the  door,  and  expect  the 
consequence. 

Isa.  Father,  I  shall  be  obedient — Oh!  the  villain! 
Mar.  Be  passive  and  be  happy. 

SCENE  V. — JouEDAiN,  Martin,  Isabel. 
Mar.  Ha !  *Vhy  this  unseasonable   interruption, 
■while  your  daughter  is  at  confession  ? 

Jour.  Oh,  father,  I  have  brought  you  news  will 
make  you  happy — will  rejoice  your  poor  heart.  INIy 
daughter  is  redeemed,  [think  to  inform  the  church! 
Mar.  Out  of  purgatory — vain  man !  dost  thou 
.Tour.  I  suppose  St.  Francis  has  been  beforehand 
with  me.  Indeed  I  should  have  imagined  that  be- 
fore ;  for  we  seldom  hear  anything  from  the  saints 
but  through  the  mouth  of  a  priest. 

Mar.  What  does  he  mean  'I  [Aside. 

Jour.  Well,   daughter,  the  thoughts  of  a  nunnery 
now  give  you  no  uneasiness. 


Mar.  No,  no,  she  is  perfectly  reconciled  to  it,  and, 

I  am  confident,  would  not  quit  the  nunnery  for  the 

bed  of  a  prince.  [forbid  ! 

Jour.   Ha!  would  not  quit  the  nunnery  1  heaven 

Mar.  How  !  you  are  not  mad? 

Jour.  Unless  with  joy.  I  thought  you  had  known 
that  I  have  received  an  order  from  St.  Francis  to 
marry  my  daughter  immediately. 

Mar.  "Oh!  folly!"  to  marry  her  immediately! 
why,  ay,  to  marry  her  to  the  church,  St.  Francis 
means.  You  see  into  what  errors  the  laity  run,  when 
they  go  without  the  leading-strings  of  the  church, 
"  aiid  would  interpret  for  themselves  what  they 
know  nothing  of." 

Isa.  I'll  take  this  opportunity  to  steal  off,  and 
communicate  a  design  of  mine  to  young  Laroon, 
which  may  draw  this  priest  into  a  snare  he  little 
dreams  of. 

Jour.  But  I  cannot  see  how  that  should  be  St. 
Francis's  meaning;  for  though  my  daughter  may  be 
married  to  the  church  in  a  figurative  sense,  sure  she 
cannot  be  with  child  by  the  church  in  a  literal  one. 

3Iar.  I  see  the  business  now,  unhappy  man  !  I 
was  in  hopes  to  have  prevented  this — Exorcize  te. 
Exorcize  te,  Satan.  Tom  Dapamibominos  prosephe 
podas  ocus  Achilleus. 

Jour.  Bless  us  !   what  mean  you  °\ 

Mar.  Y'ou  are  possessed  ;  the  devil  has  taken 
possession  of  you  ;  he  is  now  within  you,  I  saw  him 
just  now  look  out  of  your  eyes. 

Jour.  O  miserable  wretch  that  I  am  ! 
SCENE  YL— Old  Laroon,  Young  Laroon,  Jour- 
DAiN,  Martin. 

Old  L.  IMr.  Jourdain,  your  servant.  Where  is 
my  daughter-in-law  i  I'll  warrant  she  will  easily 
forgive  one  day's  forwarding  the  match.  Odso,  it's 
an  error  of  the  right  side,   [possessed,  I  am  possessed. 

Jour.   Talk   not   to    me    of  my    daughter  :    I    am 

OldL.  Possessed!— what  the  devil  are  you  possessed 

Jour.  I  am  possessed  with  the  devil.  [with'« 

Old  L.  Y^ou  are  possessed  with  a  priest,  and 
that's  worse.  Come,  let's  have  the  wedding,  and  at 
night  we'll  drive  the  devil  out  of  you  with  a  fiddle. 
The  devil  is  a  great  lover  of  music.  I  have  known 
half  a  dozen  devils  dance  out  of  a  man's  mouth  at 
the  tuning  a  violin,  then  present  the  company  with 
a  hornpipe,  and  so  dance  a  jig  through  the  keyhole. 

Mar.  Thou  art  the  devil's  son ;  for  he  is  the 
father  of  liars.  [his  proper  livery. 

Old  L.  Thou  art  the  devil's  footman,  and  wearest 

Jour.  Fie  upon  you,  Mr.  Laroon  !  fie  upon  you  ! 

Mar.  Mr.  Laroon!  O  surprising  effect  of  pos- 
session ! — Here  is  nobody. 

Jour.  Can  I  not  believe  my  eyes  'i 

Mar.  Can  you  notl  no — you  are  to  believe  mine. 
The  eyes  of  the  laity  may  err  ;  the  eyes  of  a  priest 
cannot. 

Jo2cr.  And  do  I  not  see  jMr.  Laroon  and  his  son  ? 

Mar.  You  see  neither.  It  is  the  spirit  within  you 
that  represents  to  your  eyes   and  ears   what  objects 

Jour.  Oh  !  miserable  wretch.  [it  pleases. 

Old  L.  Agad  I'll  try  whether  I  am  nobody  or  no, 
and  whether  I  cannot  make  this  priest  sensible  that 
I  am  somebody.  [consequence. 

Yozmcf  L.  For    heaven's    sake,    sir,   consider  the 

Old  L.  Consequence  !  do  you  think  I'll  sutfer  a 
rascal  to  prove  me  nothing  at  all  to  my  facel 

Jour.  And  is  it  possible  all  this  is  a  vision  % 

Mar.  Retire  to  rest— while  I,  by  the  force  and 
battery  of  prayer,  expel  this  dreadful  guest. 

Jour.  Oh !  what  a  miserable  wretch  am  I ! 
SCENE  VII. — Old  Laroon,  Young  Laroon, 

jNIartin. 
Old  L.  Harkee,  sir  ;   will  you  please  to  tell  me 
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what  this  great  impudence  of  yours  means  1  and 
what  you  intend  by  annihilating  me  1 

Mar.  It  were  happy  for  such  sinners  that  they 
could  be  annihilated.  "  It  were  worth  you  two  hun- 
dred thousand  masses,  take  my  word  for  it. 

"  Old  L.  It  were  happy  for  such  racals  as  you, 
sirrah,  that  all  honesty  was  annihilated. 

"  Younff  L.  But  pray,  father,  what  reasons  have 
you  for  preventing  my  match  with  Isabel  1 

"  Mar.  Reasons,  young  gentleman,  that  are  not 
proper  for  your  ears.  Isabel  is  intended  for  a  better 
bridegroom  than  you. 

"  Old  L,  How,  sirrah !  how !  do  you  disparage 
my  son"?  do  you  run  down  my  boyV'  Harkee, 
either  make  up  affairs  between  them  immediately, 
exert  thyself  in  thy  proper  office,  and  hold  the  door, 
or  I'll  blow  up  thy  convent ;  I'll  burn  your  garrison, 
and  disband  such  a  set  of  black  locusts,  as  shall  rob 
and  pillage  all  Toulon.  [their  ministers. 

Mar.  I  contemn  thy  threats.     The  saints  defend 

OM  L.  The  saints  defend  their  ministers !  the 
laws  defend  them  :  St.  Wheel,  and  St.  Prison,  and 
St.  Gibbet,  and  St.  Fagot ;  these  are  the  saints  that 
defend  you.  If  you  had  no  defence  but  from  the 
Baints  in  the  other  world,  you'd  few  of  you  stay 
long  in  this.  If  you  had  no  other  arms  than  your 
beads,  you'd  have  shortly  no  other  food. 

Mar.  Oh  slanderous !  Oh  impious !  some  judg- 
ment cannot  be  far  oft'. 

Old  L.  When  a  priest  is  so  near — sirrah ! 

SCENE  VIII.— Isabel,  to  them. 

Mar.  Daughter,  fly  from  this  wicked  place ;  the 
breath  of  sin  has  infected  it,  "  and  two  gallons  of 
holy  water  will  scarce  purify  the  air." 

Isa.  Oh!   Heavens',  what's  the  matter,  fiitherl 

Old  L.  Why  the  matter  is,  this  gentleman  in  black 
here,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself  and  another 
gentleman  in  black,  has  thought  fit  to  forbid  your 

Isa.  What  the  saints  please.  [marriage. 

Old  L.  Hoity-toity !  what,  has  he  filled  your  head 
with  the  saints  too  "? 

Isa.  Oh,  sir!  I  have  had  such  dreams! 

Old  L.  Dreams  1  Ha,  ha,  ha !  the  devil's  in  it,  if 
a  girl  just  going  to  be  married  should  not  have 
dreams  !  But  they  were  dreams  the  saints  had  no- 
thing to  do  with,  I  warrant  you. 

Isa.  Such  visions  of  saints  appearing  to  me,  and 
advising  me  to  a  nunnery. 

"  Old  L.  Impossible  !  impossible  1  for  I  have  had 
visions  too :  I  have  been  ordered  by  half  a  dozen 
saints  to  see  you  married  with  the  utmost  expedition  ; 
and  a  very  honest  saint,  whose  name  I  forgot,  came 
to  mo  about  an  hour  ago,  and  swore  heartily  if  you 
were  not  married  within  this  week  he'd  lead  you  to 

"  Mar.  Oh !  grievous  !     [pui-gatory  in  a  fortnight. 

"  Isa.  Can  there  be  such  contradictions  1 

*'  Old  L.  Pshaw!  pshaw!  Your's  was  a  dream, 
and  so  to  be  understood  backwards ;  mine  a  true 
vision,  therefore  to  believed.  Why,  child,  I  have 
been  a  famous  seer  of  visions  in  my  time.  Would 
you  believe  ii%  While  I  was  in  the  army  there 
never  was  a  battle  but  I  saw  it  some  time  before- 
hand. I  have  had  an  intimate  familiarity  with  the 
saints,  I  know  them  all :  there  is  not  one  of  them 
could  be  capable  of  saying  such  a  thing." 

Isa.  Oh  !  sir,  I  saw,  and  heard,  and  must  believe  ; 
for  none  but  the  church  can  contradict  our  senses. 

Old  L.  So,  so !  the  distemper's  hereditary,  I  find  : 
the  daughter  is  as  full  of  the  church  as  the  father. 
Come  away,  son,  come  away :  I  would  not  have 
thee  marry  into  such  a  family ;  I  should  be  grand- 
father to  a  race  of  greasy  priests.  'Sdeath!  this  girl 
will  be  brought  to  bed  of  a  pope  one  day  or  other. 


Isa.  'Tis  out,  'tis  out. 

Mar.  Oh  prodigious !  that  such  a  saint  should 
prophesy  truth  through  those  lips  whence  the  devil 
has  been  thundering  so  many  lies  ! 

Old  L.  What  truth,  sir  %  what  truth  1 

Isa.  Oh  !  sir,  the  blessing  you  mentioned  has  been 
promised  me  !  I  am  to  give  a  pope  to  the  world. 

Old  L.  Are  you  so,  madam"?  He  shall  have  no 
blood  of  mine  in  him  :  I  'm  resolved  I  '11  never  ask 
blessings  of  a  grandson.  Come  away,  Jack,  come 
away,  I  say ;  let  us  leave  the  devil's  son  and  the 
pope's  mother  together. 

Young  L.  Remember,  my  Isabel,  I  only  live  in 
the  hopes  of  seeing  you  mine. 

SCENE  IX.— Martin,  Isabel. 

Mar.  It  were  better  thou  shovtldst  howl  in  pur- 
gatory ten  thousand  years  than  ever  see  that  day. 
Oh !  that  we  had  but  an  Inquisition  in  France ! 
Burning  four  or  five  hundred  such  fellows  in  a 
morning  would  be  the  best  way  of  deterring  others. 
Religion  loves  to  warm  itself  at  the  fire  of  a  heretic. 

Isa.  Fire  is  as  necessary  to  keep  our  minds  warm 
as  our  bodies,  father  :  and  "  burning  a  heretic  is 
really  a  very  great  service  done  to  himself;  a  fagot 
is  a  purge  for  a  sick  soul,  and  a  heretic  is  obliged  to 
the  pi-iest  who  applies  it." 

Mar.  There  spoke  the  spirit  of  zeal:  let  me  em- 
brace thee,  my  little  saint,  for  such  thou  wilt  be  ; 
let  me  kiss  thee  with  the  pure  affection  of  a  con- 
fessor  Ha !  there  is  something  divine   in  these 

lips  ;  let  me  taste  them  again.  Are  you  sure  you  have 
drank  no  holy-water  this  morning  '? 

Isa.   None,  upon  my  word. 

Mar.  Let  me  smell  a  third  time.  There.  Nu- 
mero  Deus  i)7ipare  gaudet.  Depend  on  it,  child,  very 
great  happiness  will  attend  you.  But  be  sure  to 
observe  my  directions  in  everything. 

Isa.  I  shall,  father.  I  did  as  you  commanded  me 
this  morning. 

Mar.  Well,  and  did  you  perceive  any  great  altera- 
tions in  yourself?  any  extraordinary  emotion"? 

Isa.  I  cannot  say  I  did. 

Mar.  Hum  !  Spirits  have  their  own  times  of  ope- 
ration, which  must  be  diligently  watclied  for.  "  Per- 
haps your  good  genius  was  at  that  time  otherwise 
employed.  Repeat  the  ceremony  often,  and  my 
life  on  the  success."  Let  me  see  ; — about  an  hour 
hence  will  be  a  very  good  season.  Be  ready  to  re- 
ceive him,  and,  I  firmly  believe,  the  spirit  will  come 
to  you. 

Isa.  Oh  lud !  father,  I  shall  be  frighted  out  of  my 
wits  at  the  sight  of  a  spirit. 

Mar.  You  will  see  nothing  frightful,  take  my 
word  for  it. 

Isa.  I  hope  he  won't  appear  in  any  horrible  shape. 

Mar.  Hum That   is  to   be    averted   by   Ave 

Maries.  As  this  is  a  very  spirit,  I  dare  say  you 
may  prevail  on  him  to  take  what  shape  you  please. 
Perhaps  your  father ;  or,  if  you  cannot  prevail  for  a 
layman,  I  dare  swear  you  may  at  least  pray  him  into 
the  shajje  of  your  confessor  :  and,  though  I  must 
suffer  pain  on  that  account,  I  am  ready  to  undergo 
it  for  your  service. 

Isa.  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  my  dear  father;  I'll 
prepare  myself  for  this  vast  happiness,  and  nothing 
shall  be  wanting  on  my  part,  I  assure  you. 

Mar.  And  if  anything  be  wanting  on  mine,  may 
I  never  say  mass  again,  or  never  be  paid  for  masses 
I  have  not  said  !  "  Either  this  girl  has  extraordi- 
nary simplicity,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  extraordi- 
nary cunning ;  she  does  not  seem  averse  to  my 
kisses.  Why  should  I  not  imagine  she  sees  and 
approves  my  design"?    Well,   I'll  say  this  for   the 
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sex ;  let  a  man  but  invent  any  excuse  for  the  sin, 
and  they  are  all  ready  to  undertake  it."  How 
happy  is  a  priest, 

Who  can  thu  blushing  maid's  resistance  smother. 
With  sill  in  one  hand,'  iiardou  in  the  other  ! 

ACT  III. — SCENE  I. — Isabel's  ajmrtment. 
Young  Laroon,  Isabel, 

Young  L.  Perdition  seize  the  yillain !  may  all  the 
torments  of  twenty  Inquisitions  rack  his  soul ! 

Isa.  Act  your  part  well,  and  Ave  shall  not  want 
his  own  weapons  against  him. 

Yoimci  L.  Sure  it  is  impossible  he  can  intend  it, 

Isa.   Shall  I  make  the  experiment  1 

Yo^lng  L.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  forbeax  mur- 
dering him. 

Isa.  You  shall  promise  not  to  commit  any  vio- 
lence, you  know  too  well  what  will  be  the  conse- 
quence of  that.  "  Let  us  sufficiently  convict  him, 
and  leave  his  punishment  to  the  law. 

«'  Younff  L.  And  I  know  too  well  what  will  be  the 
consequence  of  that.  There  seems  to  be  a  combi- 
nation between  priests  aud  lawyers  ;  the  lawyers 
are  to  save  the  priests  from  punishment  for  their 
rogueries  in  this  world,  and  the  priests  the  lawyers 
in  the  next." 

Isa.  However,  the  same  law  that  screens  him  for 
having  injured  you  will  punish  you  for  having  done 
justice  to  him.  [Knocking  at  the  door. 

Isa.  Oh !  Heavens !  the  priest  is  at  the  door. 
What  shall  we  do  % 

Young  L.  Damn  him !  I  '11  stay  here  and  confront 
him. 

Isa,  Oh !  no,  by  no  means  ;  for  once  I  '11  attack 
him  in  his  own  way  ;  so  the  moment  he  opens  the 
door  do  you  run  out,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me. 

\_She  throios  herself  into  a  chair,  and  shrieks. 
Young  Laroon  overturns  Martin. 

SCENE  II Martin,  Isabel. 

Mar.  I  am  slain,  I  am  overlaid,  I  am  murdered. 
Oh  I  daughter,  daugliter  I  is  this  your  patient  expec- 
tation of  the  spirit? 

Isa.  It  has  been  here,  it  has  been  here. 

Mar.  What  has  been  here  1 

Isa.  Oh !  the  spirit,  the  spirit.  It  has  been  here 
this  half  hour ;  and  just  as  you  came  in  it  vanished 
away  in  a  clap  of  thunder,  and  I  thought  woidd 
have  taken  the  room  with  it. 

Mar.  I  thought  it  v.'ould  have  taken  me  with  it, 
I  am  sure.  Spirit,  indeed !  there  are  abundance  of 
such  spirits  as  these  in  Toulon.  And  pray,  how 
have  the  spirit  and  you  employed  your  time  this 
half- hour  1 

Isa.  Oh,  don't  ask  me  :  it  is  impossible  to  tell  you. 

Mar.  Ay,  'tis  needless  too :  for  I  can  give  a 
shrewd  guess.     I  suppose  you  like  his  company. 

Isa.  Oh  !  so  well,  that  I  could  wish  he  M'ould  visit 
me  ten  times  every  day. 

"  Mar.  Oh,  oh  !  and  in  the  same  shape  too  1 

"Zsa.  Oh !  I  should  like  him  in  any  shape  ;  and  I 
dare  swear  he'll  come  in  any  shape  too  ;  for  he  is  the 
purest,  sweetest,  most  complaisant  spirit !  I  could 
have  almost  sworn  it  had  been  Mr.  Laroon  himself. 

"  Mar.  Was  there  ever  such  a " 

_  Isa.  Nay,  when  it  came  in  first,  it  behaved  just 
like  Mr.  Laroon,  and  called  itself  by  his  name  ;  but 
when  it  found  I  did  not  answer  a  word  it  took  me 
by  the  hand,  and  cried,  "  Is  it  possible  you  can  be 
angry  with  your  Laroon  1"  I  answered  not  a  word  ; 
then  It  kissed  me  a  luindred  times  ;  I  said  nothing 
still  ;  it  caught  me  in  its  arms,  and  embraced  me 
passionately  ;  1  still  behaved  as  you  commanded  me, 
very  passive. 

"J/ar.  Oh!  the  devil,  tlic  devil!     Was  ever  man 
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so  caught  ■?     And  did  you  ever  apprehend   it  to  be 
Mr.  Laroon  himself '? 

"  Isa.  Heaven  forbid  I  should  have  suffered  Mr. 
Laroon  in  these  familiarities,  which  you  ordered  me 
to  allow  the  spirit," 

Mar.  I  am  caught,  indeed.  Damned  drivelling 
idiot !  {Aside. 

Isa.  But,  dear  father,  tell  me,  shall  I  not  see  it 
again  quickly  'I  for  I  long  to  see  it  again. 

Mar.  Oh!  yes,  yes 

Isa,  I  long  to  see  it  in  the  dark,  methinks  ;  for, 
you  know,  father,  one  sees  spirits  best  in  the  dark. 

Mar.  Ay,  ay,  you'll  see  it  in  the  dark,  I  warrant 
you  ;  but  be  sure  and  behave  as  you  did  before. 

Isa.  And  will  he  always  behave  as  he  did  before, 
father  1 

Mar.  Hum !  Be  in  your  chamber  this  evening  at 
eight ;  take  care  there  be  no  light  in  the  room,  and 
perhaps  the  spirit  may  pay  you  a  second  visit, 

Isa.  I'll  be  sure  to  be  punctual. 

Mar.  And  passive. 

Isa.  I'll  obey  you  in  everything. 

Mar.  Senseless  oaf!  But,  though  I  have  lost  the 
first  fruits  by  her  extreme  folly,  yet  am  I  highly 
delighted  with  it :  and  if  I  do  not  make  a  notable 
use  of  it,  I  am  no  priest. 

SCENE  III. 

Jourdain  (solus).  Oh  !  purgatory  !  purgatory  !  what 
would  I  not  give  to  escape  thy  flames !  methinks  I 
feel  them  already.  Hark!  what  noise  is  thaf? — 
Nothing — Ha!  what's  that  I  seel  Something  with 
two  heads — What  can  all  this  portend  *  "  What  a 
poor  miserable  wretch  am  I !" 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir,  a  friar  below  desires  to  speak  with  you. 

Jour,  Why  will  you  suS'er  a  man  of  holy  order  to 
wait  a  moment  at  my  door*?  Bring  him  in.  "  Per- 
haps he  is  some  messenger  of  comfort.  But,  oh  !  I 
rather  fear  the  reverse  :  for  what  comfort  can  a  sin- 
ner like  me  expect'?" 

SCENE  IV. — Old  Laroon  in  a  friar's  habit, 
Jourdain, 

Old  L.  A  plague  attend  this  house,  and  all  that 

Jour.  Oh  !  oh !  [are  in  it  ! 

Old  L,  Art  thou  that  miserable,  sad,  poor  son  of 

Jour.  Alas!  alas!  [a  whore,  Jourdain? 

Old  L.  If  thou  art  he,  I  have  a  message  to  thee 
from  St.  Francis.  The  saint  gives  his  humble  service 
to  yOu,  and  bid  me  tell  you  you  are  one  of  the  sad- 
dest dogs  that  ever  lived  for  having  disobeyed  his 
orders,  aud  attempted  to  put  your  daughter  into  a 
nunnery  :  for  which  he  has  given  me  positive  orders 
to  assure  you  you  shall  lie  in  purgatory  five  hun- 

Jour,  Oh  !  [dred  thousand  years. 

Old  L.  And  I  assure  you  it  is  a  very  warm  sort  of 
a  place ;  for  I  called  there  as  I  came  along  to  take 
lodgings  for  you. 

Jour.  Oh  1  Heavens  !  is  it  possible  that  you  can 
have  seen  the  dreadful  horrors  of  that  place  '! 

Old  L.  Seen  them  !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Why,  I  have 
been  there  half  a  dozen  times  "in  a  day.  Why, 
how  fur  do  you  take  it  to  be  to  purgatory  1  Not 
above  a  mile  and  a  half  at  farthest,  and  every  step  of 
the  way  down  hill."  Seen  them  !  Ay,  ay,  I  have 
seen  them !  and  a  pretty  sight  they  are  too,  a  pretty 
tragical  sort  of  a  sight  if  it  were  not  for  the  con- 
founded heat  of  the  air — then  there  is  the  prettiest 

Jour,  Oh!  Heavens!  music!      [concert  of  music. 

Old  L,  Ay,  ay,  groans,  groans,  a  fine  concert  of 
groans  ;  you  would  think  yourself  at  an  opera,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  great  heat  of  the  air,  as  I  said  before.- 
Some  spirits  are  shut  up  in  ovens,  some  are  chained 
to  spits,  some  are  scattered  in  frying-pans — and  I 
have  taken  up  a  place  lor  you  on  a  gridiron. 
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Jour.  Oh,  I  am  scorched,  I  am  scorched — For 
pity's  sake,  father,  intercede  with  St.  Francis  forme  : 
compassionate  my  case. 

"  Old  L.  There  is  but  one  way  ;  let  nic  carry  liini 
the  news  of  your  daughter's  marriage — that  may 
perhaps  appease  him.  Between  you  and  1,  St.  Francis 
is  a  liquorish  old  dog,  and  loves  to  set  people  to 
work  to  his  heart. 

"  Jour.  She  shall  be  married  this  instant :  the 
saint  must  know  it  is  none  of  my  fault.  Had  I 
rightly  imderstood  his  Avill,  it  had  been  long  since 
performed — But  well  might  I  misinterpret  him,  when 
even  the  church,  when  father  Martin  failed." 

Old  L.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  know  where  I 
should  find  that  same  father  Martin.  I  have  a  small 
commission  to  him  relating  to  a  purgatory  affair. 
St.  Francis  has  sentenced  him  to  lie  in  a  frying-pan 
there  just  six  hundred  years,  for  his  amour  with  your 

Jour.  My  daughter  !  [daughter. 

Old  L.  Are  you  ignorant  of  it,  then  %  Did  not 
you  know  that  he  had  debauched  your  daughter  1 

Jour.  Ignorant!  Ohl  Heavens!  no  wonder  she 
is  refused  the  veil. 

Old  L.  I  thought  you  had  known  it.  I'll  show 
you  a  sight  worse  than  purgatory  itself:  you  shall 
behold  this  disgrace  to  the  church,  a  sight  sliall 
make  you  shudder.  [villain  ? 

Jour,  Is  it  impossible  a  priest  should  be  such  a 

Old  L.  Nothing's  impossible  to  the  church,  you 
know. 

Jour.  And  may  I  hope  St.  Francis  will  be  appeased  1 

"  Old  L.  Hum  !  There  is  a  great  favourite  of  that 
saint  who  lives  in  this  town ;  his  name  is  Monsieur 
Laroon.  If  you  could  get  him  to  say  half  a  dozen 
bead-rolls  for  you,  they  might  be  of  great  service. 

"Jour.  How!  Can  the  saint  regard  so  loose  a 
liver  ■? 

"  Old  L.  Oh  !  St.  Francis  loves  an  honest  merry 
fellow  to  his  soul.  And,  harkee,  I  don't  tliink  it 
impossible  for  Mr.  Laroon  to  bring  you  acquainted 
with  the  saint ;  for  to  my  knowledge  they  very  often 
crack  a  bottle  together. 

"  Jotir.  Can  I  believe  it  ^" 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Father  Martin  is  below. 

Old  L.  Son,  behave  civilly  to  him,  nor  mention  a 
word  of  what  I  have  told  you — that  we  may  entrap 
him  more  securely. 

SCENE  v.— Martin,  to  them. 

Mar.  Peace  be  with  my  son !  Ha  !  a  friar  here  !  I 
like  not  this  ;  I  will  have  no  partners  in  my  plunder. 
Save  you,  reverend  father! 

Old  L.  Tu  quoque ! 

Mar.  This  fellow  should  be  a  Jesuit  by  his  taci- 
turnity. You  see,  father,  the  miserable  state  of  our 
poor  son. 

Old  L.  I  have  advised  him  thereon. 

Mar.  Your  advice  is  kind,  though  needless.  He 
hath  not  wanted  prayer,  fasting,  nor  castigation, 
which  are  proper  physic  for  him. 

Old  L.  Or  suppose,  father,  he  was  to  go  to  a  ball. 
"What  think  you  of  a  ball  1 

Mar.  A  ball  1 

Old  L.  Ay,  or  a  wench  now ;  suppose  we  were  to 
procure  him  a  wench  1 

Mar.  Oh  !  monstrous  !  Oh !  impious  ! 

Old  L.   I  only  gave  my  opinion. 

Mar.  Thy  opinion  is  damnable  :  and  thou  art 
some  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.  Thou  art  a  scandal 
to  thy  order. 

Old  L.  I  wish  thou  art  not  more  a  scandal  to 
thine,  brother  father,  to  abuse  a  poor  old  fellow  in 
a  tit  of  the  spleen  here,  as  thou  dost,  with  a  set  of 


ridiculous  notions  of  purgatory  and  the  devil  knows 
what,  when  both  you  and  I  know  there  is  no  such 
thing. 

Mar.  Tliat  I  should  not  know  thee  before  !  Don't 
you  know  this  reverend  father,  son,  your  worthy 
neighbour  Laroon  ? 

Old  L.  Then  farewell,  hypocrisy !  I  would  not 
wear  thy  cloak  another  hour  for  any  consideration. 

Jour.  What  do  I  see  ? 

Old  L.  Why,  you  see  a  very  honest  neighbour  of 
yours,  that  has  tried  to  deliver  you  out  of  the  claws 
of  a  roguish  priest,  whom  you  may  see  too  ;  look  in 
the  glass,  and  you  may  see  an  old  doting  fool  who  is 
afraid  of  his  own  shadow. 

Mar.  Be  not  concerned  at  this,  son.  Perhaps 
one  hour's  suffering  from  this  fellow  m.ay  strike  off 
several  years  of  purgatory  :  I  have  known  such  in- 
stances. 

Jour.  Oh  !  father  !  didst  thou  know  what  I  have 
been  guilty  of  believing  against  thee  from  the  mouth 
of  this  wicked  man — 

Old  L.  Death  and  the  devil !  I'll  stay  no  longer 
here  ;  for  if  I  do  I  shall  cut  this  priest's  throat, 
though  the  rack  was  before  my  face. 

SCENE  VI.— Martin,  Jourdain. 

Mar.  Son,  take  care  of  believing  anything  against 
the  church  :  it  is  as  sinful  to  believe  anything  against 
the  church  as  to  disbelieve  anything  for  it.  You 
are  to  believe  what  the  church  tells  you,  and  no  more. 

Jour.  I  almost  shudder  when  I  thLnk  what  I  be- 
lieved against  you.  I  believed  that  you  had  seduced 
my  daughter. 

Mar.  Oh!  horrible!  and  did  you  believe  it  1  think 
not  you  believed  it.  I  order  you  to  think  you  did 
not  believe  it,  and  it  were  now  sinful  to  believe  you 
did  believe  it. 

Jour.  And  can  I  think  so  % 

Mar.  Certainly.  I  know  what  you  believe  better 
than  you  yourself  do.  However,  that  your  mind 
may  be  cleansed  from  the  least  pollution  of  thought 
— go,  say  over  ten  bead-rolls  immediately  ;  go,  and 
peace  attend  you  ! 

Joxir.  I  am  exceedingly  comforted  within. 

SCENE  VII.— Martin,  solus. 

Go — while  I  retire  and  comfort  your  daughter. 
Was  this  a  suspicion  of  Laroon's,  or  am  I  betrayed  1 
I  begin  to  fear.  I'll  act  with  caution  :  for  I  am  not 
able  yet  to  discover  whether  this  girl  be  of  prodigious 
simplicity  or  cunning.  How  vain  is  policy,  when 
the  little  arts  of  a  woman  are  superior  to  the  wisdom 
of  a  conclave  !  A  priest  may  cheat  mankind,  but  a 
woman  would  cheat  the  devil. 

SCENE  VIII.— 7%e  Street.—"  Old  Laroon  and 
Young  Laroon  meet. 

"  Young  L.  Well,  sir,  what  success? 

"  Old  L.  Success !  you  rascal !  if  ever  you  ofi'er  to 
put  me  into  a  priest's  skin  again,  I'll  beat  you  out  of 
your  own. 

"  Yoxmg  L.  What's  the  matter,  sir  ? 

"  Old  L.  Matter,  sir !  Why,  I  have  been  laughed 
at,  have  been  abused.  'Sdeath!  sir,  I  am  in  such 
a  passion,  that  I  do  not  believe  I  shall  come  to  my- 
self again  these  twenty  years.  That  rascal  Martin 
discovered  me  in  an  instant,  and  turned  me  into  a 
jest. 

"  Young  L.  Be  comforted,  sir ;  you  may  yet  have 
the  pleasure  of  turning  liim  into  one. 

"  Old  L.  Nothing  less  than  turning  him  inside 
out — nothing  less  than  broiling  his  gizzard  will  sa- 
tisfy me. 

"  Young  L.  Come  with  me,  and  I  dare  swear  I'll 
give  your  revenge  content.     We  have  laid  a  snare 
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for  Mm,  which  I  think  it  is  impossible  he  should 
escape. 

"  Old  L.  A  snare  for  a  priest '.  a  trap  for  the  devil ! 
you  will  as  soon  catch  the  one  as  the  other. 

"  Young  L.  I  am  sure  our  bait  is  good — A  iine 
woman  is  as  good  a  bait  for  a  priest-trap  as  toasted 
cheese  is  for  a  mouse-trap. 

•'  Old  L.  Yes,  but  the  rascal  will  nibble  off  twenty 
baits  before  you  can  take  him.  [success. 

"  Young  L.  Leave   that  to  us.     I'll  warrant   our 

"  Old  L.  Wilt  thou  ■?  then  I  shall  have  more  plea- 
sure in  taking  this  one  priest  than  in  all  the  other 
wild  beasts  I  have  ever  taken." 

SCENE  IX. — JouRDAiN,  Isabel. 

Isa.  If  I  don't  convince  you  he's  a  villain,  re- 
nounce me  for  your  daughter.  Do  not  shut  your 
ears  against  truth,  and  you  shall  want  no  other 
evidence. 

Jour.  Oh,  daughter,  daughter,  some  evil  spirit  is 
busy  within  you.  The  same  spirit  that  visited  me 
this  morning  is  now  in  you. 

Isa.  I  wish  the  spirit  that  is  in  me  would  visit  you, 
you  would  kick  this  rogue  out  of  doors. 

Jour.  The  wicked  reason  of  your  anger  is  too 
plain.     The  priest  won't  let  you  have  your  fellow. 

Isa.  The  priest  would  have  me  for  himself. 

Jour.  Oh !  wicked  assertion  '.  Oh  !  base  return  for 
the  care  he  has  taken  of  your  poor  sinful  father,  for 
tlie  love  he  has  shown  for  your  soul. 

Isa.  He  has  shown  more  love  for  my  body,  believe 
me,  sir.  Nay,  go  but  with  me,  and  you  shall  believe 
your  own  eyes  and  ears. 

Jour.  Against  the  church !  Heaven  forbid ! 

Isa.  Will  not  you  believe  your  own  senses,  sir  *? 

Jour.  Not  when  the  church  contradicts  them. 
Alas !  how  do  we  know  what  we  believe  without 
the  church  "i  Why,  I  thought  I  saw  Mr.  Lai'oon 
and  his  son  to-day,  when  I  saw  neither.  Alack-a- 
day,  child,  the  church  often  contradicts  our  senses. 
But  you  owe  these  wicked  thoughts  to  your  educa- 
tion in  England,  that  vile  heretical  country,  where 
every  man  believes  what  religion  he  pleases,  and 
most  believe  none. 

Isa.  Well,  sir,  if  you  will  not  be  convinced,  you 
shall  be  the  only  person  in  Toulon  that  is  not. 

Jozcr.  I  will  go  with  thee,  if  it  were  only  to  see 
how  far  this  wicked  spirit  will  carry  his  imposition  ; 
for  I  am  convinced  the  devil  will  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned to  work  my  destruction. 

^  Isa.  I  hope  you  will  find  us  too  hard  for  him  and 
his  ambassador  too. 

SCENE  X. — Another  apartment. — Young  Laroon 
in  woman' s  clothes. 

None  ever  waited  with  more  impatience  for  her 
lover  than  I  for  mine.  It  is  a  delightful  assignation, 
but  I  hope  it  is  a  prelude  to  one  more  agi-eeable. 
I  shall  have  difficulty  to  refrain  from  beating  the 
rascal  before  he  has  discovered  himself.  {Knocking 
at  the  door. "j      AVho's  there  %     [ Scjftly. ] 

Bea,  Isabel,  Isabel. 

Yoimg  L.  Come  in.  What  a  soft  voice  the  rogue 
caterwauls  in ! 

SCENE  XI. — Young  Laroon,  Beatrice. 

Bea.  What  are  you  doing  in  the  dark,  my  dear  % 

Young  L.  Hey-day!  wlio  the  devil  is  this?  I  seem 
to  be  in  a  way  of  an  assignation  in  earnest. 

Bea.  Isabel,  where  are  you  %  ' 

Young  L.  Here,  child,  give  me  your  hand.  Dear 
Mademoiselle  Beatrice,  is  it  you^ 

Bea.  Oh  Heavens  !  am  I  in  a  man's  arms  "? 

Yoking  L.  Hush!  hush!  Don't  you  know  my 
voice  % — I  am  Laroon. 


Bea.  Mr.  Laroon !  what  business  can  you  have 
here  1 

Young  L.  Ask  me  no  questions ;  get  but  into  a 
corner  of  the  room  and  be  silent,  and  you  will  per- 
haps see  a  very  diverting  scene — nay,  do  not  be 
afraid,  for  I  assure  you  it  will  be  a  very  innocent 
one.  Make  haste,  dear  madam,  you  will  do  a  very 
laudable  action,  by  being  an  additional  evidence  to 
the  discovery  of  a  notorious  villain. 

Bea.  I  cannot  guess  your  meaning,  but  would 
willingly  assist  on  such  an  occasion. 

Young  L.  Now  for  my  desiring  lover.  Ha !  I 
think  I  hear  him. 

SCENE  XII. — Young  Laroon,  Martin. 

Mar.  Isabel,  Isabel,  where  are  you  1 

Young  L.  Here. 

Mar.  Come  to  my  arms,  my  angel. 

Young  L.  I  hope  you  are  in  no  frightful  shape. 

Mar.  I  am  in  the  shape  of  that  very  good  man 
thy  confessor,  honest  father  Martin.  Let  me  em- 
brace thee,  my  love — my  charmer. 

Young  L.  Bless  me !  what  do  you  mean  % 

Mar.  The  words  even  of  a  spirit  cannot  tell  you 
Avhat  I  mean.  Lead  me  to  thy  bed,  there  shalt  thou 
know  my  meaning — there  will  we  repeat  those 
pleasures  which  this  day  I  gave  thee  in  another 
shape.  Tread  softly,  my  deai-est,  sweetest !  This 
night  shall  make  thee  mother  to  a  pope. 

[Laroon  leads  him  out  Martin. 

SCENE  XIII. — Another  apartment. — Old  Laroon, 

Jourdain,  Isabel,  a  Priest,  Young  Laroon, 

Martin,  Beatrice. 

Mar.  Whither  will  you  pull  me  1 

Young  L.  Villain,  I'll  show  thee  whither. 

Mar.  Ha  ! 

Young  L.  Down  on  thy  knees !  confess  thyself  the 
worst  of  villains,  or  I'll  drive  this  dagger  to  thy  heart. 

Priest.  He  needs  not  confess  ;  our  ears  are  sufB- 
cieut  witnesses  against  him. 

Old  L.  Huzza!  huzza!  the  priest  is  caught! 
the  priest  is  caught ! 

Jour.  I  am  thunderstruck  with  amazement. 

Old  L.  How  durst  thou  attempt  to  debauch  my 
son,  you  black  rascal]  I  have  a  great  mind  to  make 
an  example  of  you  for  attempting  to  dishonour  my 
family. 

Priest.  You  shall  be  made  a  severe  example  of 
for  having  dishonoured  your  order. 

3Iar.   I  shall  find  another  time  to  answer  you. 

Old  L.  Hold,  sir  —  hold.  I  have  too  much 
charity  not  to  cleanse  you,  as  much  as  possible,  from 
your  pollution.  So,  who's  there]  [Enter  SeiYants. 
Here,  take  this  worthy  gentleman,  and  wash  him  a 
little  in  a  horse-pond,  then  toss  him  dry  in  a  blanket. 

1  Serv,  We  will  wash  him,  with  a  vengeance. 

All.  Ay,  ay,  we'll  wash  him. 

Mar.  You  may  repent  this,  Mr.  Laroon. 

SCENE   the   last.  —  Old  Laroon,  Young  Laroon, 
Jourdain,  Priest,  Isabel,  Beatrice. 

Priest.  Though  he  deserves  the  worst,  yet  con- 
sider his  order,  Mr.  Laroon. 

Old  Lar.  Sir,  he  shall  undergo  the  punishment, 
though  I  suffer  the  like  afterwards.  Well,  master 
Jourdain,  I  liope  you  are  now  convinced  that  you 
may  marry  your  daughter  without  going  to  purga- 
tory for  it. 

Jourd.  I  hope  you  will  pardon  what  is  past,  my 
good  neighbour.  And  you,  young  gentleman,  will, 
I  hope,  do  the  same.  If  my  girl  can  make  you  any 
amends,  I  give  you  her  for  ever. 

Young  L.  Amends!    Oh!    she   would    make   me 
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large  amends  for  twenty  thousand  times  my  suffer- 
ings. 

Isa.  Tell  me  so  hereafter,  ray  dear  lo\er.  "  A 
woman  may  make  a  man  amends  for  his  sufferings 
before  marriage  ;  but  can  she  make  him  amends  for 
what  he  suffers  after  iti 

"  Young  L.  Oh '.  think  not  that  can  ever  be  my 
fate  with  you. 

"0/c?  L.  Pox  o'  your  raptures  !  If  you  don't  make 
her  suffer  before  to-morrow  morning  tliou  art  no 
son  of  mine ;  and  if  she  does  not  make  you  suffer 
within  this  twelvemonth,  blood  !  she  is  no  Avoman. 
Come,  honest  neighbour,  I  hope  thou  hast  discovered 
thy  own  folly  and  the  priest's  roguery  together,  and 
thou  wilt  return  and  be  one  of  us  again. 

"  Jour.  Mr.  Laroon,  if  I  have  erred  on  one  side, 
you  have  erred  as  widely  on  the  other.  Let  me  tell 
you,  a  reflection  on  the  sins  of  your  youth  would 
not  be  unwholesome. 

"  Old  L.  'Sblood,  sir!  but  it  would.  Reflec- 
tion is  the  most  unwholesome  thing  in  the  world. 
Besides,  sir,  I  have  no  sins  to  reflect  on  but  those 
of  an  honest  fellow.  If  I  have  loved  a  whore  at 
five-and-twenty,  and  a  bottle   at  forty,  why  I  have 


done  as  much  good  as  I  could  in  my  generation ; 
and  that,  I  hope,  Avill  make  amends." 

Isa.  Well,  my  dear  Beatrice,  and  are  you  posi- 
tively bent  on  a  nunnery  still  % 

Bea.  Hum  !  I  suppose  you  will  laugh  at  me  if 
I  should  change  my  resolution ;  but  I  have  seen  so 
much  of  a  priest  to-day,  that  I  really  believe  I  shall 
spend  my  life  in  the  company  of  a  layman. 

Old  L.  Why,  that  is  bravely  said,  madam  ! — 
'Sbud  !  I  like  you,  and  if  I  had  not  resolved,  for  the 
sake  of  this  rascal  here,  never  to  marry  again,  'Sbud! 
I  might  take  you  into  my  arms,  and  I  can  tell  jou 
they  are  as  warm  as  any  young  fellow's  in  Europe. 
Come,  master  Jourdain,  this  night  you  and  I  will 
crack  a  bottle  together,  and  to-morrow  morning  we 
will  employ  this  honest  gentleman  here  to  tack  our 
son  and  daughter  together,  and  then  I  don't  care  if 
I  never  see  a  priest  again  as  long  as  I  live. 

Isa.  \to  Young  L.'\  Well,  sir,  you  see  we  have 
got  the  better  of  all  difficulties  at  last.  The  fears  of 
a  lover  are  very  unreasonable  when  he  is  once 
assured  of  the  sincerity  of  liis  mistress. 

For  when  a  woman  sets  herself  about  it. 

Nor  priest  nor  devil  can  make  her  go  without  it. 
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A  COMEDY.    TAKEN  FROM  PLAUTUS  AND   MOLIERE.     AS   IT   WAS   ACTED   AT   THE   THEATRE-ROYAL   IN 

DRURY-LANE,  1732. 


Servorum  ventres  raoclio  castigat  iniquo. 

Ipse  quoque  esuriens:  neque  enim  omnia  sustinet  unquam 

Mucida  eoerulei  panis  cousumeie  frusta, 

Hesteruum  solitus  medio  servare  minutal 

Septembri;  uec  uon  dilVene  in  tempora  coenae 

Alterius,  conchem  sestivi  cum  parte  laoerti 


Signatam,  vel  dimidio  putrique  siluro, 

Filaque  sectivi  numerata  includere  porri. 

Invitatus  ad  hsec  aliquis  de  ponte  uegabit. 

Sed  quo  divitias  haec  per  tormenta  coactas ; 

Cum  furor  baud  dubius,  ciim  sit  manifesta  phrenesis 

Ut  locuples  moriaris,  egentl  vivere  fato? — Juv. 


to  his  orace  charles  duke  of  richmond  and  lenox. 

My  Lord, 
As  there  is  scarce  any  vanity  move  general  than  that  of  desir- 
ing to  be  thought  well  received  by  the  great,  pardon  me  if  I 
take  the  first  opportunity  of  boasting  the  countenance  I  have 
met  with  from  one  who  is  an  honour  to  the  high  rank  in  which 
he  is  born.  The  Muses,  my  lord,  stand  in  need  of  sucli  pro- 
tectors ;  nor  do  I  know  under  wliose  protection  I  can  so  pro- 
perly introduce  Moliere  as  that  of  your  grace,  to  whom  he  is  as 
familiar  in  his  own  language  as  in  ours. 

The  pleasure  which  I  may  be  supposed  to  receive  from  an 
extraordinary  success  in  so  difficult  an  undertaking  must  be 
indeed  complete  by  your  approbation.  The  perfect  knowledge 
whicli  your  grace  is  known  to  have  of  the  manners,  habits,  and 
taste  of  Ihat  nation  whence  this  play  was  derived,  makes  you  the 
properest  judge  wherein  I  have  judiciously  kept  up  to,  or  ile- 
parted  from,  the  original.  The  theatre  hath  declared  loudly  in 
favour  of  the  Miser;  and  you,  my  lord,  are  to  decide  what 
share  the  translator  merits  in  the  applause. 

I  shall  not  grow  tedious  by  entering  into  the  usual  style  of 
dedications,  for  ray  pen  cannot  accompany  my  heart  when  I 
speak  of  your  grace  ;  and  I  am  now  writing  to  the  only  ])erson 
living  to  whom  such  a  panegyric  would  be  displeasing.  There- 
fore I  shall  beg  leave  to  conclude  with  the  highest  on  myself, 
by  affirming  tliat  it  is  my  greatest  ambition  to  be  thought,  ray 
lord,  your  grace's  most  obliged  and  most  obedient  humble 
servant,  Henry  Fieldino. 


PKOLOGUE.  written  BYAFBIEND,  SPOKEN  BY  MR.  BRy)OEWATER. 

Too  long  the  slighted  Comic  Muse  has  raourn'd. 
Her  face  quite  a'.ter'd,  and  her  heart  o'erturn'd  ; 
That  force  of  nature  now  no  more  she  sees 
Witli  which  so  well  her  Jonson  knew  to  please. 
No  characters  from  nature  now  we  trace ; 
All  serve  to  empty  books  of  commonplace  : 
Our  modern  bards,  who  to  assemblies  stray,     | 
Frequent  the  park,  the  visit,  or  the  play,  ^ 

Regard  not  what  fools  do,  but  what  wits  say.  ' 
Just  they  retail  each  quibble  to  the  town. 
That  surely  must  admire  what  is  its  own. 
Thus,  without  characters  from  nature  got. 
Without  a  moral,  and  without  a  plot, 
A  dull  coUeciion  of  insipid  jokes. 
Some  stole  from  conversation,  some  from  boolis. 
Provided  lords  and  ladies  gave  'em  vent, 
We  call  high  comedy,  and  seem  content. 


But  to  regale  with  other  sort  of  fare. 
To-night  our  author  treats  you  with  Moliere. 
Moliere,  wlio  nature's  inmost  secrets  knew  ; 
Whose  justest  pen,  like  Kneller's  pencil,  drew  ; 
In  wliose  strong  scenes  all  characters  are  shown. 
Not  by  low  jests,  but  actions  of  their  own. 
Happy  our  English  bard  if  your  applause 
Grant  h'as  not  injur'd  the  French  author's  cause. 
From  that  alone  arises  all  his  fear  ; 
He  must  be  safe,  if  he  has  siived  Moliere. 


Dramatis  Person.t;.  —  Lovegold,  the  raiser,  Mb.  Griffin; 
Frederick,  Ms  son,  Mr.  Bridgewater;  Clermont,  Mr.  Mills, 
jun.;  Ramilie,  servant  to  Frederick,  Mr.  Gibber,  jun. ;  Mr. 
Decoy,  a  broker,  Mr.  Gates;  Mr.  Furnish,  an  upliolsterer, 
Mr.  Fieldino  ;  Mr.  Sparkle,  a  jeweller,  Mr.  Berry;  Mr. 
Sattin,  amercer,  Mr.  Grey;  Mr.  List,  a  tailor,  Mr.  Gates; 
Charles  Bubbleboy,  Mr.  M'-llart;  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Mullart; 
Harriet,  daughter  to  Lovegold,  Mrs.  Butler  ;  Mrs.  IVisdy,  Mrs. 
GaAOE  ;  Mariana,  Mrs.  Horton;  Lappet,  maid  to  Harriet, 
Mrs,  RiFTOR  ;  TFheedlr,  maid  to  Mariana,  Mrs.  Mullart.— 
Servants,  Sec— SCENE,  LONDON. 


ACT  I. 


-SCENE  I. — Lovegold'5  /towse.— Lappet, 
Ramilie. 

Lap.  I'll  hear  no  more.  Perfidious  fellow !  Have 
I  for  thee  slighted  so  many  good  matches  ?  Have  I 
for  thee  turned  off  sir  Oliver's  steward,  and  my  lord 
Landy's  butler,  and  several  others,  thy  betters,  and 
all  to  be  affronted  in  so  public  a  manner  1 

Ram.   Do  but  hear  me,  madam. 

io/j.  If  thou  would'st  have  neglected  me,  was 
there  nobody  else  to  dance  a  minuet  with  but  Mrs. 
Susan  Cross-stich,  whom  you  know  to  be  my  utter 
aversion  1 

Ram.  Curse  on  all  balls!  henceforth  I  shall  hate 
the  sound  of  a  violin. 

Lap.  I  have  more  reason,  I  am  sure,  after  having 
been  the  jest  of  the  whole  company :  what  must 
they  think  of  me    when  they  see  you,  after  I  have 
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countenanced   your    addresses    in    the   eye    of    the 
world,  take  out  another  lady  before  me  >. 

Ram.  I'm  sure  the  world  must  think  worse  of 
me,  did  they  imagine,  madam,  I  could  prefer  any 
other  to  you. 

Lap.  None  of  your  wheedling,  sir  ;  that  won't 
do.  If  you  ever  hope  to  speak  to  me  more,  let  me 
see  you  affront  the  little  minx  in  the  next  assembly 
you  meet  her. 

Ram.  I'll  do  it:  and  luckily,  you  know,  we  are 
to  have  a  ball  at  my  lord  Landy's  the  first  night  he 
lies  out  of  town,  where  I'll  give  your  revenge  am- 
ple satisfaction. 

Lap.  On  that  condition  I  pardon  you  this  time ; 
but  if  ever  you  do  the  like  again — — 

Rani.  May  I  be  banished  forever  from  those  dear 
eyes,  and  be  turned  out  of  the  family  while  you  live 
in  it  ! 

SCENE  II. — Lappet,  Wheedle,  Ramilie. 

Whe.  Dear  Mrs.  Lappet '. 

Lap.  My  dear,  this  is  extremely  kind. 

Whe.  It  is  what  all  your  acquaintance  must  do 
that  expect  to  see  you.  It  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  the 
favour  of  a  visit. 

Lap.  Nay,  dear  creature,  now  you  are  barbarous  ; 
my  young  lady  has  staid  at  home  so  much,  I  have 
not  had  one  moment  to  myself;  the  tirst  time  I  had 
gone  out,  I  am  sure,  madam,  would  have  been  to 
wait  on  Mrs.  Wheedle. 

Whe.  My  lady  has  staid  at  home  too  pretty  much 
lately.  Oh '.  Mr.  Ramilie,  are  you  confined  too  i. 
your  master  does  not  stay  at  home,  I  am  sure  ;  he 
can  find  the  way  to  our  house  though  you  can't. 

Ram.  That  is  the  only  happiness,  madam,  I  envy 
him ;  but,  faith !  I  don't  how  it  is  in  this  jjarlia- 
meut  time,  one's  whole  days  are  so  taken  up  in 
the  court  of  request,  and  one's  evenings  at  qua- 
drille, the  deuce  take  me  if  I  have  seen  one  opera 
since  I  came  to  town.  Oh!  now  I  mention  operas, 
if  you  have  a  mind  to  see  Cato,  I  believe  I  can  steal 
my  master's  silver  ticket ;  for  I  know  he  is  engaged 
to-morrow  mth  some  gentlemen  who  never  leave 
their  bottle  for  music. 

Lap.  Ah,  the  savages  ! 

Whe.  No  one  can  say  that  of  you,  Mr.  Ramilie  ; 
you  prefer  music  to  everything 

Ram.  But  the   ladies.       [Bell  rings.]      So, 

there  's  my  summons. 

Lap.  Well,  but  shall  we  never  have  a  party  of 
quadrille  more  1 

Whe.  O,  don't  name  it.  I  have  worked  my  eyes 
out  since  I  saw  you ;  for  my  lady  has  taken  a  whim 
of  flourishing  all  her  old  cambric  pinners  and  hand- 
kerchiefs ;  in  short,  my  dear,  no  journeywoman 
sempstress  is  half  so  much  a  slave  as  I  am. 

Lap.  Why  do  you  stay  with  her  "i 

Whe.  La,  child,  where  can  one  better  oneself? 
all  the  ladies  of  our  acquaintance  are  just  the  same. 
Besides,  there  are  some  little  things  that  make 
amends  ;  my  lady  has  a  whole  train  of  admirers. 

Rani.  That,  madam,  is  the  only  circumstance 
wherein  she  has  the  honour  of  resembling  you.  [Bell 
rings  loiuler.]  You  hear,  madam,  I  am  obliged  to 
leave  you.  [Bell  rings.]  So,  so,  so :  would  the  bell 
were  in  your  guts  1 

SCENE  III.— Lappet,  Wheedle. 

Lap.  Oh !  Wheedle '.  I  am  quite  sick  of  this  fa- 
mily ;  the  old  gentleman  grows  more  covetous  everj' 
day  he  lives.  Every  thing  is  under  lock  and  key  : 
I  can  scarce  ask  you  to  eat  or  drink. 

Whe.  Thank  you,  my  dear;  but  I  have  drank 
half  a  dozen  dishes  of  chocolate  already  this  morning. 

Lap.  Well ;  but,  my  dear,  I  have  a  whole  budget 


of  news  to  tell  you.  I  have  made  some  notable 
discoveries. 

Whe.  Pray  let  us  hear  them.  I  have  some  secrets 
of  our  family  too,  which  you  shall  know  by  and  by. 
What  a  pleasure  there  is  in  having  a  friend  to  tell 
these  things  to ! 

Laj}.  You  know,  my  dear,  last  summer  my  young 
lady  had  the  misfortune  to  be  overset  in  a  boat  be- 
tween Richmond  and  Twickenham,  and  that  a  cer- 
tain young  gentleman,  plunging  immediately  into 
the  water,  saved  her  life  at  the  hazard  of  his  own. 
Oh  !  I  shall  never  forget  the  figure  she  made  at  her 
return  home,  so  wet,  so  draggled ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Whe.  Yes,  my  dear,  I  know  how  all  your  fine 
ladies  look  when  they  are  never  so  little  disordered 
— they  have  no  need  to  be  so  vain  of  themselves. 

Lap.  Y'ou  are  no  stranger  to  my  master's  Avay  of 
rewarding  people.  When  the  poor  gentleman  brought 
miss  home,  my  master  meets  them  at  the  door,  and, 
without  asking  any  question,  very  civilly  shuts  it 
against  him.  Well,  for  a  whole  fortnight  after- 
wards I  was  continually  entertained  with  the  young 
spark's  bravery,  and  gallantry,  and  generosity,  and 
beauty. 

Whe.  I  can  easily  guess ;  I  suppose  she  was 
rather  warmed  than  cooled  by  the  water.  These 
mistresses  of  ours,  for  all  their  pride,  are  made  of 
just  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  we  are. 

Lap.  About  a  mouth  ago  my  young  lady  goes  to 
the  play  in  an  undress,  and  takes  me  with  her.  We 
sat  in  Burton's  box,  where,  as  the  devil  would  have 
it,  whom  should  we  meet  with  but  this  very  gentle- 
man !  her  blushes  soon  discovered  to  me  who  he 
was  ;  in  short,  the  gentleman  entertained  her  the 
whole  play,  and  I  much  mistake  if  ever  she  was  so 
agreeably  entertained  in  her  life.  Well,  as  we  were 
going  out,  a  rude  fellow  thrusts  his  hand  into  my 
lady's  bosom  ;  upon  which  her  champion  fell  upon 

him,  and  did  so  maul  him  ! My  lady  fainted  away 

in  my  arms  ;  but  as  soon  as  she  came  to  herself — 
had  you  seen  how  she  looked  on  him  !  Ah  !  sir, 
says  she,  in  a  mighty  pretty  tone,  sure  you  were 
born  for  my  deliverance :  he  handed  her  into  a 
hackney-coach,  and  set  us  down  at  home.  From 
this  moment  letters  began  to  fly  on  both  sides. 

Whe.  And  you  took  care  to  see  the  post  paid,  I 
hope  1 

Lap.  Never  fear  that. — And  now  what  do  you 
think  we  have  contrived  among  us  1  We  have  got 
this  very  gentleman  into  the  house  in  the  quality  of 
my  master's  clerk  ! 

Whe.  So!  here's  fine  billing  and  cooing,  I  war- 
rant :  miss  is  in  a  fine  condition. 

Lap.  Her  condition  is  pretty  much  as  it  was  yet. 
How  long  it  will  continue  so  I  know  not.  I  am 
making  up  my  matters  as  fast  as  I  can ;  for  this 
house  holds  not  me  after  the  discovery. 

Whe.  I  think  you  have  no  great  reason  to  lament 
the  loss  of  a  place  where  the  master  keeps  his  own 
keys. 

Lap.  The  devil  take  the  first  inventor  of  locks, 
say  I !  but  come,  my  dear,  there  is  one  key  which  I 
keep,  and  that,  I  believe,  will  furnish  us  with  some 
sweetmeats  ;  so,  if  you  will  walk  in  with  me,  I'll  tell 
you  a  secret  which  concerns  your  family.  It  is  in 
your  power,  perhaps,  to  be  serviceable  to  me  ;  I  hope, 
my  dear,  you  will  keep  these  secrets  safe ;  for  one 
would  not  have  it  kno\vn  that  one  publishes  all  the 
affairs  of  a  family,  while  one  stays  in  it.      [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. — A  garden.     Clermont,  Harriet. 

Cler.  Why  are  you  melancholy,  my  dear  Harriet? 
do  you  repent  that  promise  of  yours  which  has 
made  me  the  happiest  of  mankind  1 
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Har.  You  little  know  my  heart  if  you  can  think 
it  capable  of  repenting  anything  I  have  done  to- 
wards your  happiness  ;  if  I  am  melancholy,  it  is  that 
I  have  it  not  in  my  power  to  make  you  as  happy  as 
I  would. 

Cler.  Thou  art  too  bounteous.  Every  tender 
word  from  those  dear  lips  lays  obligations  on  me 
I  never  can  repay ;  but  if  to  love,  to  dote  on  you 
more  than  life  itself,  to  watch  your  eyes  that  I  may 
obey  your  wishes  before  you  speak  them,  can  dis- 
charge me  from  any  part  of  that  vast  debt  I  owe 
you,  I  will  be  punctual  in  the  payment. 

Har.  It  were  ungenerous  in  me  to  doubt  you;  and 
when  I  think  what  you  have  done  for  me,  believe 
me,  I  must  think  the  balance  on  your  side. 

Cler.  Generous  creature !  and  dost  thou  not  for 
me  hazard  the  eternal  anger  of  your  father,  the  re- 
proaches of  your  family,  the  censures  of  the  world, 
who  always  blame  the  conduct  of  the  person  who 
Bacrifices  interest  to  any  consideration  1 

Har.  As  for  the  censures  of  the  world,  I  despise 
them  while  I  do  not  deserve  them  :  folly  is  forwarder 
to  censure  wisdom  than  wisdom  folly.  I  were  weak 
indeed  not  to  embrace  real  happiness,  because  the 
world  does  not  call  it  so. 

Cler.  But  see,  my  dearest,  your  brother  is  come 
into  the  garden. 

Har.  Is  it  not  safe,  think  you,  to  let  him  into 
our  secret  "i 

-  Cler.  You  know,  by  outwardly  humouring  your 
father,  in  railing  against  the  extravagance  of  young 
men,  I  have  brought  him  to  look  on  me  as  his  ene- 
my :  it  will  be  first  proper  to  set  him  right  in  that 
point.  Besides,  in  managing  the  old  gentleman,  I 
shall  still  be  obliged  to  a  behaviour  which  the  im- 
patience of  his  temper  may  not   bear  ;  therefore   I 

think  it  not  advisable  to  trust  him,  at  least  yet 

he  will  observe  us.     Adieu,  my  heart's  only  joy! 

Har.  Honest  creature !  what  happiness  may  I 
propose  in  a  life  with  such  a  husband !  what  is  there 
in  grandeur  to  recompense  the  loss  of  himl  Parents 
choose  as  often  ill  for  us  as  we  for  ourselves.  They 
are  too  apt  to  forget  how  seldom  true  happiness  lives 
in  a  palace,  or  rides  in  a  coach  and  six. 

SCENE  v.— Frederick,  Harriet, 

Fred.  Dear  Harriet,  good-morrow ;  I  am  glad  to 
find  you  alone,  for  I  have  an  affair  to  impart  to 
you  that  I  am  ready  to  burst  with. 

Har.  You  know,  brother,  I  am  a  trusty  confidant. 

Fred,  As  ever  wore  petticoats  ;  but  this  is  an  af- 
fair of  such  consequence 

Har.  Or  it  were  not  worth  your  telling  me. 

Fred.  Nor  your  telling  again  :  in  short,  you  never 
could  discover  it ;  I  could  afford  you  ten  years  to 
guess  it  in.  I  am — you  will  laugh  immoderately 
when  you  know  it.  I  am — it  is  impossible  to  tell 
you.     In  a  word — I  am  in  love. 

Har.   In  love ! 

Fred.  Violently,  to  distraction  !  so  much  in  love, 
that,  without  more  hopes  than  I  at  present  see  any 
possibility  of  obtaining,  I  cannot  live  three  days. 

Har.  And  has  this  violent  distemper,  pray,  come 
upon  you  of  a  sudden  1 

Fred.  No,  I  have  bred  it  a  long  time.  It  hath 
been  growing  these  several  weeks.  I  stifled  it  as 
long  as  I  could  ;  but  it  is  now  come  to  a  crisis,  and 
I  must  either  have  the  woman,  or  you  will  have  no 
brother. 

Har.  But  who  is  this  woman  ■?  for  you  have  con- 
cealed it  so  well  that  I  can't  even  guess. 

Fred.  In  the  first  place,  she  is  a  most  intolerable 
coquette. 

Har,  That  is  a  description  I  shall  never  find  her 


out  by.  There  are  so  many  of  her  sisters,  you  might 
as  well  tell  me  the  colour  of  her  complexion. 

Fred.  Secondly,  she  is  almost  eternally  at  cards. 

Har.  You  must  come  to  particulars.  I  shall  never 
discover  your  mistress  till  you  tell  me  more  than 
that  she  is  a  woman  and  lives  in  this  town. 

Fred,  Her  fortune  is  very  small. 

Har.  I  find  you  are  enumerating  her  charms. 

Fred.  Oh !  I  have  only  shown  you  the  reverse ; 
but  were  you  to  behold  the  medal  on  the  right  side, 
you  would  see  beauty,  wit,  genteelness,  politeness — 
in  a  word,  you  would  see  Mariana. 

Har.  Mariana!  ha,  ha,  ha!  you  have  started  a 
wild-goose  chase,  indeed !  But,  if  you  could  ever 
prevail  on  her,  you  may  depend  on  it,  it  is  an  arrant 
impossibility  to  prevail  on  my  father,  and  you  may 
easily  imagine  what  success  a  disinherited  son  may 
likely  expect  with  a  woman  of  her  temper. 

Fred.  1  know  'tis  difficult,  but  nothing's  impos- 
sible to-love,  at  least  nothing's  impossible  to  woman; 
and  therefore,  if  you  and  the  ingenious  Mrs.  Lappet 
Avill  but  lay  your  heads  together  in  my  favour,  I 
shall  be  far  from  despairing ;  and  in  return,  sister, 
for  this  kindness 

Har.  And  in  return,  brother,  for  this  kindness, 
you  may  perhaps  have  it  in  your  power  to  do  me  a 
favour  of  pretty  much  the  same  nature. 

Love,  [icithout.]  Rogue  !  villain  ! 

Har.  So  !  what's  the  matter  now  1  what  can  have 
thrown  my  father  into  this  passion  1 

Fred.  The  loss  of  an  old  slipper,   I   suppose,   or 
something  of  equal  conseqiience.     Let  us  step  aside 
into  the  next  walk,  and  talk  more  of  our  affairs. 
SCENE  VI.— LovEGOLD,  Ramilie. 

Love.  Answer  me  not,  sirrah  ;  but  get  you  out  of 
my  house. 

liam.  Sir,  I  am  your  son's  servant,  and  not 
yours,  sir;  and  I  won't  go  out  of  the  house,  sir, 
unless  I  am  turned  out  by  my  proper  master,  sir. 

Love.  Sirrah,  I'll  turn  your  master  out  after  you, 
like  an  extravagant  rascal  as  he  is  ;  he  has  no  need 
of  a  servant  while  he  is  in  my  house  ;  and  here  he 
dresses  out  a  fellow  at  more  expense  than  a  prudent 
man  might  clothe  a  large  family  at :  it 's  plain  enough 
what  use  he  keeps  you  for  ;  but  I  will  have  no  spy 
upon  my  affairs,  no  rascal  continually  prying  into  all 
my  actions,  devouring  all  I  have,  and  hunting  about 
in  every  corner  to  see  what  he  may  steal. 

Ram.  Steal  !  a  likely  thing,  indeed,  to  steal  from 
a  man  who  locks  up  evei'ything  he  has,  and  stands 
sentry  upon  it  day  and  night. 

Love.  I'm  all  over  in  a  sweat  lest  this  fellow  should 
suspect  something  of  my  money.  [Aside.] — Harkee, 
rascal,  come  hither  ;  I  would  advise  you  not  to  run 
about  the  town  and  tell  everybody  you  meet  that  I 
have  money  hid. 

Ram.  AVhy,  have  you  any  money  hid,  sir  '? 

Love.  No,  sirrah,  I  don't  say  1  have  ;  but  you 
may  raise  such  a  report,  nevertheless. 

Ram.  'Tis  equal  to  me  whether  you  have  money 
hid  or  no,  since  I  cannot  find  it. 

Love.  D'  ye  mutter,  sirrah  1  Get  you  out  of  my 
house,  I  say,  get  you  out  this  instant. 

Ram.  Well,  sir,  I  am  going. 

Loiie.  Come  back ;  let  me  desire  you  to  carry  no- 
thing away  with  you. 

Ram.  What  should  I  carry  ? 

Love.  That's  what  J  woidd  see.  These  boot- 
sleeves  were  certainly  intended  to  be  the  receivers 
of  stolen  goods,  and  I  wish  the  tailor  had  been 
hanged  who  invented  them.  Turn  your  pockets  in- 
side out,  if  you  please ;  but  you  are  too  pi'actised  a 
rogue  to  put  anything  there.  These  damned  bags 
have  had  many  a  good  thing  in  them,  I  warrant  you. 
3q 
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Ram.   Give  me   my  bag,   sir  ;  I   am  in  the   most 

danger  of  being  robbed,  [thou  hast  taken  from  me. 
Love.  Come,  come,  be  honest,  and  return  what 
Ram.  Ay,  sir,  that  I  could  do  with  all  my  heart, 

for  I  have  taken  nothing  from  you  but  some  boxes 

on  the  ear. 

Love.  And  hast  thou  really  stolen  nothing  1 
Ram.  No  really,  sir.  [and  go  to  the  devil. 

Love.  Then  get  out  of  my  house  while  '  tis  all  well. 
Ram.  Ay,   anywhere  from  such  an  oW  covetous 

curmudgeon. 

Love.  So,  there  's  one  plague  gone  ;    now  I  will 

go  pay  a  visit  to  my  dear  casket. 

SCENE  VII. — LovEGOLD,  Frederick,  Harriet. 

Love.  In  short,  I  must  find  some  safer  place  to 
deposit  those  three  thousand  guineas  in  which  I 
received  yesterday :  three  thousand  guineas  are  a 
sum — O  Heavens'  I  have  betrayed  myself !  my  pas- 
sion has  transported  me  to  talk  aloud,  and  I  have 
been  overheard.     How  now  !    What's  the  matter? 

Fred.  The  matter,  sir? 

Love.  Yes,  the  matter,  sir  ;  I  suppose  you  can 
repeat  more  of  my  words  than  these  ;  I  suppose  you 
have  overheard — 

Fred.  What,  sirl 

Love.  That — 

Fred.  Sir! 

Love.  What  I  was  just  now  saying. 

Har.  Pardon  me,  sir,  we  really  did  not. 

Love.  Well,  I  see  you  did  overhear  something, 
and  so  I  will  tell  you  the  whole :  I  was  saying  to 
myself,  in  this  great  scarcity  of  money,  what  a  hap- 
piness it  would  be  to  have  three  thousand  guineas 
by  one  ;  I  tell  you  this  that  you  might  not  misun- 
derstand me,  and  imagine  that  I  said  I  had  three 
thousand  guineas ! 

Fred.  We  enter  not  into  your  affairs,  sir. 

Love.  Ah '.    would  I   had    those  three  thousand 

Fred.  In  my  opinion —  [guineas  ! 

Love.   It  would  make  my  affairs  extremely  easy. 

Fred.  Then  it  is  very  easily  in  your  power  to  raise 
them,  sir;  that  the  whole  world  knows. 

Love.  I  raise  them !  I  raise  three  thousand  gui- 
neas easily !  My  children  are  my  greatest  euenues, 
and  will,  by  their  way  of  talking,  and  by  the  extra- 
vagant expenses  they  run  into,  be  the  occasion 
that,  one  of  these  days,  somebody  will  cut  my 
throat,  imagining  me  to  be  made  up  of  nothing  but 
guineas. 

Fred.  What  expense,  sir,  do  I  run  into  1 

Love.  How!  have  you  the  assurance  to  ask  me 
that,  sir  %  when,  if  one  was  but  to  pick  those  fine 
feathers  of  yours  off,  from  head  to  foot,  one  might 
purchase  a  very  comfortable  annuity  out  of  them  :  a 
fellow  here,  with  a  very  good  fortune  upon  his  back, 
wonders  that  he  is  called  extravagant.  In  short, 
sir,  you  must  rob  me  to  appear  in  this  manner. 

Fred.  How,  sir  !  rob  you?  [extravagance"? 

Love.  Ay,  rob  me  ;  or  how  could  you  support  this 

Fred.  Alas,  sir !  there  are  fifty  young  fellows  of 
my  acquaintance  that  support  greater  extravagancies, 
and  no  one  knows  how.  Ah,  sir,  there  are  ten 
thousand  pretty  ways  of  living  in  this  town  without 
robbing  one's  father. 

Love.  AVhat  necessity  is  there  for  all  that  lace  on 
your  coat  1  and  all  bought  at  the  first  hand  too,  I 
warrant  you.  If  you  will  be  fine,  is  there  not  such 
a  place  as  Monmouth-street  in  this  town,  where  a 
man  may  buy  a  suit  for  the  third  part  of  the  sum 
which  his  tailor  demands  1  And  then,  periwigs! 
what  need  has  a  man  of  periwigs  when  he  may 
wear  his  own  hair  %  I  dare  swear  a  good  periwig 
can  t  cost  less  than  fifteen  or  twentv  shillings.    Hey- 


day !  what,  are  they  making  signs  to  one  another 
which  shall  pick  my  pocket  1 

Har.  My  brother  and  I,  sir,  are  disputing  which 
shall  speak  to  you  first,  for  we  have  both  an  affair 
of  consequence  to  mention  to  you. 

Love.  And  I  have  an  affair  of  consequence  to 
mention  to  you  both.  Pray,  son,  you  who  are  a 
fine  gentleman,  and  converse  much  among  the 
ladies,   Avhat    think    you   of  a   certain    young   lady 

Fred.  Mariana,  sir !  [called  Mariana'? 

Love.  Ay,  what  do  you  think  of  her  1 

Fred.  Think  of  her,  sir!        [do  you  think  of  herl 

Love.  Why  do  you  repeat  my  words  %     Ay,  what 

Fred.  Why,  I  think  her  the  most  charming  woman 
in  the  world. 

Love.  Would  she  not  be  a  desirable  match  ? 

Fred.  So  desirable  that,  in  my  opinion,  her  hus- 
band will  be  the  happiest  of  mankind,     [housewife  ? 

Love.    Does    she   not   promise    to   make    a   good 

Fred.  Oh !  the  best  housewife  upon  earth. 

Love.  Might  not  a  husband,  think  ye,  live  very 
easy  and  happy  with  her  1 

Fred.  Doubtless,  sir. 

Love.  There  is  one  thing  I  'm  a  little  afraid  of; 
that  is,  that  she  has  not  quite  as  much  fortune  as 
one  might  fairly  expect. 

Fred.  Oh,  sir !  consider  her  merit,  and  you  may 
easily  make  an  abatement  in  her  fortune :  for  Hea- 
ven's sake,  sir,  don't  let  that  prevent  your  design. 
Fortune  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  her  beauty 
and  merit. 

Love.  Pardon  me  there  ;  however,  there  tnay  be 
some  matters  found,  perhaps,  to  make  up  some  little 
deficiency ;  and  if  you  would,  to  oblige  your  father, 
retrench  your  extravagancies  on  this  occasion,  per- 
haps the  difference,  in  some  time,  might  be  made  up. 

Fred.  My  dearest  father,  I  '11  bid  adieu  to  all  ex- 
travagance for  ever. 

Love.  Thou  art  a  dutiful,  good  boy  ;  and,  since  I 
find  you  have  the  same  sentiments  with  me,  pro- 
vided she  can  but  make  out  a  pretty  tolerable  for- 
tune, I  am  even  resolved  to  marry  her. 

Fred.  Ha !  you  resolved  to  marry  Mariana  % 

Love.  Ay,  to  marry  Mariana. 

nar.  Who,  you,  you,  youl 

Love.  Yes,  I,  I,  I. 

Fred.  I  beg  you  will  pardon  me,  sir ;  a  sudden 
dizziness  has  seized  me,  and  I  must  beg  leave  to 
retire. 

SCENE  VIII.— LovEGOLD,  Harriet. 

Love.  This,  daughter,  is  what  I  have  resolved  for 
myself;  as  for  your  brother,  I  have  a  certain  widow 
in  my  eye  for  him  ;  and  you,  my  dear,  shall  marry 
our  good  neighbour,  Mr.  Spindle. 

Har.  I  marry  INIr.  Spindle  ! 

Love.  Yes  ;  he  is  a  prudent,  wise  man,  not  much 
above  fifty,  and  has  a  great  fortune  in  the  funds. 

Har.  I  thank  you,  my  dear  papa,  but  I  had  rather 
not  marry,  if  you  please.  [Curtsying. 

Love.  [Mimickitiff  her  curtsy.']  I  thank  you,  my 
good  daughter,   but  I   had  rather  you  should  marry 

Har.  Pardon  me,  dear  sir.        [him,  if  you  please. 

Love.  Pardon  me,  dear  madam.  [to  it. 

Har.  Not  all  the  fathers  on  earth  shall  force  me 

Love.  Did  ever  mortal  hear  a  girl  talk  in  this 
manner  to  her  father? 

Har,  Did  ever  father  attempt  to  marry  his  daughter 
after  such  a  manner?  In  short,  sir,  I  have  ever  been 
obedient  to  you  ;  but,  as  this  affair  concerns  my  hap- 
piness only,  and  not  yours,  I  hope  you  will  give  ine 
leave  to  consult  my  own  inclination. 

Love.  I  would  not  have  you  provoke  me ;  I  am 
resolved  upon  the  match. 
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SCENE  IX. — LovEGOLD,  Clermont,  Haueiet. 

Cler.  Some  people,  sir,  upon  justice-business, 
desire  to  speak  with  your  worship. 

Love.  I  can  attend  to  no  business,  this  girl  has  so 
perplexed  me.  Hussy,  you  shall  marry  as  I  would 
have  you,  or — ■ 

Cler.  Forgive  my  intei-posing  ;  dear  sir,  what's 
the  matter'?  Madam,  let  me  entreat  you  not  to  put 
your  father  into  a  passion. 

Love.  Clermont,  you  are  a  prudent  young  fellow. 
Here 's  a  baggage  of  a  daughter,  who  refuses  the 
most  advantageous  match  that  ever  was  offered,  both 
to  her  and  to  me.  A  man  of  a  vast  estate  offers  to 
take  her  without  a  portion. 

Cler.  Without  a  portion  !  Consider,  dear  madam  ; 
can  you  refuse  a  gentleman  who  offers  to  take  you 
without  a  portion  1 

Love.  Ay,  consider  what  that  saves  your  father. 

Rar.  Yes,  but  I  consider  what  I  am  to  suffer. 

Cler.  That's  true,  indeed  ;  you  will  think  on  that, 
sir.  Though  money  be  the  first  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered in  all  affairs  of  life,  yet  some  little  regard 
should  be  had  in  this  case  to  inclination. 

Love.  Without  a  portion. 

Cler.  You  are  in  the  right,  sir ;  that  decides  the 
thing  at  once  ;  and  yet  I  know  there  are  people 
who,  on  this  occasion,  object  against  a  disparity  of 
age  and  temper,  which  too  often  make  the  married 
state  utterly  miserable. 

Love.  Without  a  portion. 

Cler.  Ah  !  there  is  no  answering  that.  Who  can 
oppose  such  a  reason  as  that  %  And  yet  there  are 
several  parents  who  study  the  inclinations  of  their 
children  more  than  any  other  thing,  that  would  by 
no  means  sacrifice  them  to  interest,  and  who  esteem, 
as  the  very  first  article  of  marriage,  that  happy  union 
of  affections  which  is  the  foundation  of  every  bless- 
ing attending  on  a  married  state,  and  who— 

Love.  Without  a  portion. 

Cler.  Very  true  ;  that  stops  your  mouth  at  once. 
Without  a  portion !  Where  is  the  person  who  can 
find  an  argument  against  thatl 

Love.  Ha !  is  not  tliat  the  barking  of  a  dog  1  Some 
villains  are  in  search  of  my  money.  Don't  stir  from 
hence  ;  I  '11  return  in  an  instant. 

Cler.  My  dearest  Harriet,  how  shall  I  express 
the  agony  I  am  in  on  your  account  1 

liar.  Be  not  too  much  alarmed,  since  you  may 
depend  on  my  resolution.  It  may  be  in  the  power 
of  fortune  to  delay  our  happiness,  but  no  power  shall 
force  me  to  destroy  your  hopes  by  any  other  match. 

Cler.  Thou  kindest,  lovely  creature. 

Love.  Thank  Heaven,  it  was  nothing  but  my  fear. 

Cler.  Yes,  a  daughter  must  obey  her  father  ;  she 
is  not  to  consider  the  shape,  or  the  air,  or  the  age 
of  a  husband  ;  but  when  a  man  offers  to  take  her 
without  a  portion,  she  is  to  have  him,  let  him  be 
what  he  will. 

Love.  Admirably  well  said,  indeed. 

Cler.  Madam,  I  ask  your  pardon  if  my  love  for 
yourself  and  your  family  carries  me  a  little  too  far. 
Be  under  no  concern,  I  dare  swear  I  shall  bring 
her  to  it.  [To  Lovegold. 

Love.  Do,  do ;  I  '11  go  in  and  see  what  these 
people  want  with  me.  Give  her  a  little  more  now, 
while  she 's  warm  ;  you  will  be  time  enough  to  draw 
the  warrant. 

Cler.  AVhen  a  lover  offers,  madam,  to  take  a 
daughter  without  a  portion,  one  should  inquire  no 
farther  ;  everything  is  contained  in  that  one  article  ; 
and  "  without  a  portion,"  supplies  the  want  of  beauty, 
youth,  family,  wisdom,  honour,  and  honesty. 

Love.  Gloriously  said  !  spoke  like  an  oracle.  [Exit. 

Cler.  So,  once  more  we  are  alone  together.     Be- 


lieve me,  this  is  a  most  painful  hypocrisy ;  it  tor- 
tures me  to  oppose  your  opinion,  though  I  am  not 
in  earnest,  nor  suspected  by  you  of  being  so.  Oh, 
Harriet  !  how  is  the  noble  passion  of  love  abused 
by  vulgar  souls,  who  are  incapable  of  tasting  its 
delicacies !     When  love  is  great  as  mine. 

None  can  its  pleasures,  or  its  pains  declare  ; 

We  can  but  feel  how  exquisite  they  are.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  II.— SCENE  1.— Frederick,  Ramilie. 

Fred.  What  is  the  reason,  sirrah,  you  have  been 
out  of  the  way  when  I  gave  you  orders  to  stay  here  1 

Ram.  Yes,  sir,  and  here  did  I  stay,  according  to 
your  orders,  till  your  good  father  turned  me  out ; 
and  it  is,  sir,  at  the  extreme  hazard  of  a  cudgel  that 
I  return  back  again. 

Fred.  Well,  sir,  and  Avhat  answer  have  you 
brought  touching  the  money  1 

Ram.  Ah,  sir !  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  borrow 
money  ;  a  man  must  have  dealt  with  the  devil  to 
deal  with  a  scrivener. 

Fred.  Then  it  won't  do,  I  suppose. 

Ram.  Pardon  me,  sir,  Mr.  Decoy,  the  broker, 
is  a  most  industrious  person  ;  he  says  he  has  done 
everything  in  his  power  to  serve  you,  for  he  has 
taken  a  particular  fancy  to  yom'  honour,  [I"? 

F)-ed.  So  then,  I  shall  have  the  five  hundred,  shall 

Ram.  Yes,  sir  ;  but  there  are  some  trifling  con- 
ditions which  your  honour  must  submit  to  before  the 
affair  can  be  finished. 

Fred.  Did  he  bring  you  to  the  speech  of  the  per- 
son that  is  to  lend  the  money  ■? 

Ram.  Ah,  sir !  things  are  not  managed  in  that 
manner  ;  he  takes  more  care  to  conceal  himself  than 
you  do  ;  there  are  greater  mysteries  in  these  matters 
than  you  imagine  :  why,  he  would  not  so  much  as 
tell  me  the  lender's  name  ;  and  he  is  to  bring  him 
to-day  to  talk  with  you  in  some  third  person's  house, 
to  learn  from  your  own  mouth  the  particulars  of 
your  estate  and  family.  I  dare  swear  the  very  name 
of  your  father  will  make  all  things  easy. 

Fred.  Chiefly  the  death  of  my  mother,  whose 
jointure  no  one  can  hinder  me  of. 

Ram.  Here,  sir,  I  have  brought  the  articles ; 
Mr.  Decoy  told  me  he  took  them  from  the  mouth  of 
the  person  himself.  Your  honour  will  find  them  ex- 
tremely reasonable  ;  the  broker  was  forced  to  stickle 
hard  to  get  such  good  ones.  In  tlie  first  place,  the 
lender  is  to  see  all  liis  securities  ;  and  the  borrower 
must  be  of  age,  and  heir  apparent  to  a  large  estate, 
without  flaw  in  tlie  title,  and  entirely  free  from  all 
incumbrance  ;  and,  that  the  lender  may  run  as  little 
risk  as  possible,  the  borrower  must  insure  his  life 
for  the  sum  lent ;  if  he  be  an  officer  in  the  army, 
he  is  to  make  over  his  whole  pay  for  the  payment 
of  both  principal  and  interest,  which,  that  the  lender 
may  not  burthen  his  conscience  with  any  scruples, 
is  to  be  no  more  than  30  2^er  cent. 

Fred.  Oh,  the  conscientious  rascal ! 

Ram.  But,  as  the  said  lender  has  not  by  him  at 
present  the  sum  demanded,  and  that  to  oblige  the 
borrower  he  is  himself  forced  to  borrow  of  another 
at  the  rate  oi  4:  per  cent.,  he  thinks  it  but  reasonable 
that  the  first  borrower,  over  and  above  the  30  per 
cent,  aforesaid,  shall  also  pay  this  4  juer  emit.,  since 
it  is  for  his  service  only  that  the  sum  is  borrowed. 

Fred.  Oh  the  devil !  what  a  Jew  is  here  ! 

Ram.  You  know,  sir,  what  you  have  to  do -he 
can't  oblige  you  to  these  terms. 

Fred.  Nor  can  I  oblige  him  to  lend  me  the  money 
without  them  ;  and  you  know  that  I  must  have  it, 
let  the  conditions  be  what  they  will. 

Ram.  Ay,  sir,  why  that  was  what  I  told  him. 

Fred,  Did  you  so,  rascal  1  No  wonder  he  insists 
3q2 
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oil  such  conditions  if  you  laid  open  my  necessities 
to  him. 

Ram.  Alas!  sir,  I  only  told  it  to  the  broker, 
who  is  your  friend,  and  has  your  interest  very  much 
at  heart.  [reasonable  articles  % 

Fred.  Well;  is  this  all,   or  are   there   any  more 

Ram.  Of  the  five  hundred  pounds  required,  the 
lender  can  pay  down  in  cash  no  more  than  four 
hundred  ;  and  for  the  rest,  the  borrower  must  take 
in  goods,  of  which  here  follows  the  catalogue. 

Fred.  "Wliat,  in  the  devil's  name,  is  the  meaning 
of  all  this '« 

Ram.  Imjmmis,  One  large  yellow  camblet  bed, 
lined  with  satin,  very  little  eaten  by  the  moths,  and 
wanting  only  one  curtain.  Six  stuffed  chairs  of  the 
same,  a  little  torn,  and  the  frames  worm-eaten, 
otherwise  not  in  the  least  the  worse  for  wearing. 
One  large  pier-glass,  with  only  one  crack  in  the 
middle.  One  suit  of  tapestry  hangings,  in  which 
are  curiously  wrought  the  loves  of  Mars  and  Venus, 
Venus  and  Adonis,  Cupid  and  Psyche,  with  many 
other  amorous  stories,  which  make  the  hangings 
very  proper  for  a  bedchamber. 

Fred.  What  the  devil  is  here  1 

Ram.  Item,  One  suit  of  drugget,  with  silver  but- 
tons, the  buttons  only  the  worse  for  wearing.  Item, 
Two  muskets,  one  of  which  only  wants  the  lock. 
One  large  silver  watch,  with  Tompion's  name  to  it. 
One  snutT-box,  with  a  picture  in  it,  bought  at  Mr. 
Deard's  ;  a  proper  present  for  a  mistress.  Five  pic- 
tures without  frames  ;  if  not  originals,  all  copies  by 
good  hands  ;  and  one  fine  frame  without  a  picture. 

Fred.     Oons  !  what  use  have  I  for  all  this  *? 

Ram.  Several  valuable  books  ;  amongst  which  are 
all  the  journals  printed  for  these  five  years  last  past, 
handsomely  bound  and  lettered. — The  whole  works 
in  divinity  of 

Fred.  Head  no  more  :  confound  the  cursed  extor- 
tioner !   I  sliall  pay  100  per  cent. 

Ram.  Ah,  sir  !  I  wish  youi-  honour  would  con- 
sider of  it  in  time, 

Fred.  I  must  liave  money.  To  what  straits  are 
we  reduced  by  the  cursed  avarice  of  fathers !  Well 
may  we  wish  them  dead,  when  their  death  is  the 
only  introduction  to  our  living. 

Ram.  Such  a  father  as  yours,  sir,  is  enough  to 
make  one  do  something  more  than  wish  him  dead. 
For  my  part,  I  have  never  had  any  inclination  to- 
M'ards  hanging  ;  and,  I  thank  Heaven,  I  have  lived 
to  see  whole  sets  of  my  companions  swing  out  of 
the  world,  while  I  have  had  address  enough  to  quit 
all  manner  of  gallantries  the  moment  I  smelt  the 
halter ;  I  have  always  had  an  utter  aversion  to  the 
smell  of  hemp  ;  but  this  rogue  of  a  father  of  yours, 
sir — sir,  I  ask  your  pardon — has  so  provoked  me, 
that  I  have  often  wished  to  rob  him,  and  rob  him  I 
shall  in  the  end,  that's  certain. 

Fred.  Give  me  that  paper,  that  I  may  consider 
a  little  these  moderate  articles. 

SCENE  II.— LovEGOLD,  Decoy,  Ramilie, 

FREDEniCK. 

Dec.  In  short,  sir,  he  is  a  very  extravagant  young 
fellow,  and  so  pressed  by  his  necessities,  that  you 
may  bring  him  to  what  terms  you  please. 

Love.  But  do  you  think,  Mr.  Decoy,  there  is  no 
danger"?  Do  you  know  the  name,  the  family,  and 
the  estate  of  the  bok-rower  % 

Dec.  No,  I  cannot  give  you  any  perfect  informa- 
tion yet,  for  it  was  by  the  greatest  accident  in  the 
world  that  he  was  recommended  to  me  ;  but  vou 
will  learn  all  these  from  his  own  lips  ;  and  his  man 
assured  me  you  would  make  no  difficulty,  the  moment 
you  knew  the  name  of  his  father.     All  that  I  can 


tell  you  is,  that  his  servant  says  the  old  gentleman 
is  extremely  rich ;  he  called  him  a  covetous  old 
rascal. 

Love.  Ay,  that  is  the  name  Avhich  these  spend- 
thrifts, and  the  rogues  their  servants,  give  to  all 
honest  prudent  men  who  know  the  world  and  the 
value  of  their  money. 

Dec.  This  young  gentleman  is  an  only  son,  and 
is  so  little  afraid  of  any  future  competitors,  that  he 
offers  to  be  bound,  if  you  insist  on  it,  that  his  father 
shall  die  within  these  eight  months. 

Love.  Ay,  there's  something  in  that ;  I  believe 
then  I  shall  let  him  have  the  money.  Charity,  Mr. 
Decoy,  charity  obliges  us  to  serve  our  neighbour, 
I  say,  when  we  are  no  losers  by  so  doing. 

Dec.  Very  true  indeed. 

Ram.  Heyday  !  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  1 
our  broker  talking  with  the  old  gentleman! 

Dec.  So,  gentlemen !  I  see  you  are  in  great  haste  : 
but  who  told  you,  pray,  that  this  was  the  lender  1  I 
assure  you,  sir,  I  neither  discovered  your  name  nor 
your  house  :  but,  however,  there  is  no  great  harm 
done ;  they  are  people  of  discretion,  so  you  may 
freely  transact  the  affair  now. 

Love.  How ! 

Dec.  This,  sir,  is  the  gentleman  that  wants  to 
borrow  the  five  hundred  pounds  I  mentioned  to  you. 

Love.  How!  rascal,  is  it  you  that  abandon  your- 
self to  these  intolerable  extravagancies  ? 

Fred.  I  must  even  stand  buff,  and  outface  him. 
[Aside.]  And  is  it  you,  father,  that  disgrace  yourself 
by  these  scandalous  extortions'? 

[Ramilie  a>id  Decoy  sneak  off'. 

Love.  Is  it  you  that  would  rum  yourself  by  taking 
up  money  at  such  interest? 

Fred.  Is  it  you  that  would  enrich  yourself  by 
lending  at  such  interest '?  [face  1 

Love.  How  dare  you  after  this  appear  before  my 

Fred.  How  dare  you  after  this  appear  before  the 
face  of  the  world  %  [of  my  sight. 

Love.  Get  you  out  of  my  sight,  villain  ;  get  out 

Fred.   Sir,  I  go  ;  but  give  me  leave  to  say 

Love.  I'll  not  hear  a  word.  I'll  prevent  your  at- 
tempting any  thing  of  this  nature  for  the  future. 
Get  out  of  my  sight,  villain.  I  am  not  sorry  for 
this  accident ;  it  will  make  me  henceforth  keep  a 
strict  eye  over  his  actions.  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — An  apartment  in  Lovegold's  house. 
Harriet,  Mariana. 

Mca\  Nay,  Harriet,  you  must  excuse  me  ;  for  of 
all  people  upon  earth  you  are  my  greatest  favourite  : 
but  I  have  had  such  an  intolerable  cold,  child,  that 
it  is  a  miracle  I  have  recovered  ;  for,  my  dear,  would 
you  think  iti  I  have  had  no  less  than  three  doctors. 

Har.  Nay,  then  it  is  a  miracle  you  recovered  in- 
deed! 

Mar.  O !  child,  doctors  will  never  do  me  any 
harm  ;  I  never  take  anything  they  prescribe  :  I  don't 
know  how  it  is,  when  one's  ill  one  can't  help  send- 
ing for  them  ;  and  you  know,  my  dear,  my  mamma 
loves  physic  better  than  she  does  anything  but 
cards. 

Har.  Were  I  to  take  as  much  of  cards  as  you  do, 
I  don't  know  which  I  should  nauseate  most. 

3Iar.  Oh  !  child,  you  are  quite  a  tramontane  ;  I 
must  bring  you  to  like  dear  spadille.  I  protest, 
Harriet,  if  you'd  take  my  advice  in  some  things, 
you  would  be  the  most  agreeable  creature  in  the 
world. 

Har.  Nay,  my  dear,  I  am  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
obliged  to  obey  your  commands. 

Mar.  That  would  be  the  happiest  thing  in  the 
world  for  you ;  and  I  dare  swear  you  would  like 
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them  extremely,  for  they  would  be  exactly  opposite 
to  every  commaud  of  your  father's. 

Har.  By  that,  now,  one  would  think  you  were 
married  already. 

Mar.  Married,  my  dear  ! 

Har.  Oh,  I  can  tell  you  of  such  a  conquest :  you 
will  have  such  a  lover  within  these  four-and-twenty 
hours. 

Mar.  I  am  glad  you  have  given  me  timely  notice 
of  it,  that  I  may  turn  off  somebody  to  make  room 
for  him;  but  I  believe  I  have  listed  him  already.  Oh, 
Harriet !  I  have  been  so  plagued,  so  pestered,  so  fa- 
tigued, since  I  saw  you  with  that  dear  creature,  your 
brother — In  short,  child,  he  has  made  arrant  down- 
right love  to  me  ;  if  my  heart  had  not  been  harder 
than  adamant  itself,  I  had  been  your  sister  by  this 
time. 

Har.  And  if  your  heart  be  not  harder  than  ada- 
mant, you  will  be  in  a  fair  way  of  being  my  mother 
shortly,  for  my  good  father  has  this  very  day  de- 
clared such  a  passion  for  you^ — 

Mar.  Your  father ! 

Har.  Ay,  my  dear.  What  say  you  to  a  comely 
old  gentleman,  of  not  much  above  threescore,  that 
loves  you  so  violently]  I  dare  swear  he  will  be  con- 
stant to  you  all  his  days. 

Mar.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  I  shall  die.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 
You  extravagant  creature !  how  could  you  throw 
away  all  this  jest  at  once  1  it  M'ould  have  furnished  a 
prudent  person  with  an  annuity  of  laughter  for  life. 
Oh  !  I  am  charmed  with  my  conquest ;  I  am  quite 
in  love  with  him  already.  I  never  had  a  lover  yet 
above  half  his  age. 

Har.  Lappet  and  I  have  laid  a  delightful  plot,  if 
you  will  but  come  into  it,  and  counterfeit  an  affec- 
tion for  him. 

Mar.  Why,  child,  I  have  a  real  affection  for  him  : 

Oh  !  methinks  I  see  you  on  your  knees  already 

Pray,  mamma,  please  to  give  me  your  blessing.  Oh! 
I  see  my  loving  bridegroom  in  his  threefold  night-cap, 
his  flannel  shirt ;  methinks  I  see  him  approach  me 
with  all  the  lovely  gravity  of  age  ;  I  hear  him  whis- 
per charming  sentences  of  morality  in  my  ear,  more 
instructive  than  all  my  grandmother  ever  taught  me. 
Oh !  I  smell  him  sweeter ;  oh  !  sweeter  than  even 
hartshorn  itself.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  See,  child,  how  beauti- 
ful a  fond  imagination  can  paint  a  lover !  would  not 
any  one  think  now  we  had  been  a  happy  couple  to- 
gether, Heaven  knows  how  long  % 

Har.  Well,  you  dear  mad  creature  !  but  do  you 
think  you  can  maintain  any  of  this  fondness  to  his 
face  J  for  I  know  some  women  who  speak  very  fondly 
of  a  husband  to  other  people,  but  never  say  one  civil 
thing  to  the  man  himself. 

Mar.  Oh!  never  fear  it!  one  can't  indeed  bring 
oneself  to  be  civil  to  a  young  lover  ;  but  as  for 
those  old  fellows,  I  think  one  may  play  as  harmlessly 
with  them  as  with  one  another.  Young  fellows  are 
perfect  bears,  and  must  be  kept  at  a  distance  ;  the 
old  ones  are  mere  lapdogs  ;■  and,  when  they  have 
agreeable  tricks  with  them,  one  is  equally  fond  of 
both. 

Har.  Well,  but  now  I  hope  you  will  give  me  leave 
to  speak  a  word  or  two  seriously  in  favour  of  my 
poor  brother. 

Mar.  Oh  !  I  shall  hate  you  if  you  are  serious. 
Auh!  see  what  your  wicked  words  have  occasioned; 
I  protest  you  are  a  conjurer,  and  certainly  deal  with 
the  devil. 

SCENE  IV. — Frederick,  Mariana,  Harriet. 

Har.  Oh,  brother !  I  am  glad  you  are  corae  to 
plead  your  own  cause  ;  I  have  been  your  solicitor  in 
3'our  absence. 


Fred.  I  am  afraid,  like  other  clients,  I  shall  plead 
much  worse  for  myself  than  my  advocate  has  done. 

Mar.  Persons  who  have  a  bad  cause  should  have 
very  artful  counsel. 

Fred.  When  the  judge  is  determined  against  us  all, 
art  will  prove  of  no  effect. 

Mar.  Why  then,  truly,  sir,  in  so  terrible  a  situa- 
tion, I  think  the  sooner  you  give  up  the  cause  the 
better. 

Fred.  No,  madam,  I  am  resolved  to  persevere  ; 
for,  when  one's  whole  happiness  is  already  at  stake, 
I  see  nothing  more  can  be  hazarded  in  the  pursuit. 
It  might  be,  perhaps,  a  person's  interest  to  give  up  a 
cause  wherein  part  of  his  fortune  was  concerned  ; 
but  when  the  dispute  is  about  the  whole,  he  can 
never  lose  by  persevering. 

Mar.  Do  you  hear  him,  Harriet  1  I  fancy  this 
brother  of  yours  would  have  made  a  most  excellent 
lawyer.  I  protest,  when  he  is  my  son-in-law,  I'll 
even  send  him  to  the  Temple  ;  though  he  begins  a 
little  late,  yet  diligence  may  bring  him  to  be  a  great 
man. 

Fred.  I  hope,  madam,  diligence  may  succeed  in 
love  as  well  as  law  ;  sure,  Mariana  is  not  a  more 
crabbed  study  than  Coke  upon  Littleton'? 

Mar.  Oh,  the  wretch !  he  has  quite  suffocated  me 
with  his  comparison  :  I  must  have  a  little  air  :  dear 
Harriet,  let  us  walk  in  the  garden. 

Fred.  I  hope,  madam,  I  have  your  leave  to  attend 
youl 

Mar.  My  leave !  no,  indeed,  you  have  no  leave  of 
mine  ;  but  if  you  will  follow  me,  I  know  no  way  to 
hinder  you "? 

Har.  Ah,  brother,  I  wish  you  had  no  greater 
enemy  in  this  affair  than  your  mistress. 

SCENE  V. — Ramilie,  Lappet. 

Lap.  This  was,  indeed,  a  most  unlucky  accident ; 
however,  I  dare  lay  a  wager  I  shall  succeed  better 
with  him,  and  get  some  of  those  guineas  you  would 
have  borrowed. 

i?fl»i.  I  am  not,  madam,  now  to  learn  Mrs.  Lap- 
pet's dexterity  ;  but  if  you  get  anything  out  of  him 
I  shall  think  you  a  match  for  the  devil.  Sooner 
than  to  extract  gold  from  him,  I  would  engage  to 
extract  religion  from  a  hypocrite,  honesty  from  a 
lawyer,  health  from  a  physician,  sincerity  from  a 
courtier,  or  modesty  from  a  poet.  I  think,  my  dear, 
you  have  lived  long  enough  in  this  house  to  know 
that  gold  is  a  very  dear  commodity  here. 

Lap.  Ah !  but  there  are  some  certain  services  which 
will  squeeze  it  out  of  the  closest  hands  ;  there  is  one 
trade,  which,  I  thank  Heaven,  I  am  no  stranger  to, 
wherein  all  men  are  dabblers  ;  and  he  who  will 
scarce  afford  himself  either  meat  or  clothes,  will  still 
pay  for  the  commodities  I  deal  in. 

Ram.  Your  humble  sei-vant,  madam  ;  I  find  you 
don't  know  our  good  master  yet ;  there  is  not  a  wo- 
man in  the  world,  who  loves  to  hear  her  pretty  self 
talk  never  so  much,  but  you  may  easier  shut  her 
mouth,  than  open  his  hands  :  as  for  thanks,  praises, 
and  promises,  no  courtier  upon  eaith  is  more  liberal 
of  them  ;  but  for  money,  the  devil  a  penny  :  there's 
nothing  so  dry  as  his  caresses,  and  there  is  no  hus- 
band who  hates  the  word  wife  half  so  much  as  he 
does  the  word  give  ;  instead  of  saying  I  give  you  a 
good-morrow,  he  always  says  I  lend  you  a  good- 
morrow. 

Lap.  Ah !  sir,  let  me  alone  to  drain  a  man  ;  I 
have  the  secret  to  open  his  heart,  and  his  purse  too. 

Ram.  I  defy  you  to  drain  the  man  we  talk  of  of 
his  money ;  he  loves  that  more  than  anything  you 
can  procure  him  in  exchange  ;  the  very  sight  of  a 
dun  throws  him  into  convulsions  ;  'tis  piercing  him 
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in  the  only  sensible  part ;  'tis  touching  his  heart, 
tearing  out  his  vitals,  to  ask  him  for  a  farthing.  But 
here  he  is,  and  if  you  get  a  shilling  out  of  him  I'll 
marry  you  wUhout  any  other  fortune. 

SCENE  VI.— LovEGOLD,  Lappet. 
Love.  All's  well,  hitherto  ;  my  dear  money  is  safe. 
Is  it  you,  I>appet  ■? 

Lap.  I  should  rather  ask  if  it  be  you,   sir  ;  why, 

you  look  so  young  and  vigorous 

Love.   Do'n  doll 

Laj}.  Wliy,  you  grow  younger  and  younger  every 
day,  sir  ;  you  never  looked  half  so  young  in  your 
life,  sir,  as  you  do  now.  AVhy,  sir,  I  know  lifty 
young  fellows  of  five-and-twenty  that  are  older  than 
you  are. 

Love.  That  may  be,  that  may  be,  Lappet,  consider- 
uig  the  Uves  they  lead  ;  and  yet  I  am  a  good  ten 
years  above  fifty. 

Lap.  Well,  and  what's  ten  years  above  fifty'?  'tis 
the  very  flower  of  a  man's  age.  Why,  sir,  you  are 
now  in  the  very  prime  of  your  life. 

Love.  Very  true,  that 's  very  true,  as  to  under- 
standing ;  but  I  am  afraid,  could  I  take  off  twenty 
years,  it  would  do  me  no  harm  with  the  ladies, 
Lappet.  How  goes  on  our  affair  with  Mariana? 
Have  you  mentioned  anything  about  what  her 
mother  can  give  herl  For,  now-a-days,  nobody 
marries  a  woman  unless  she  bring  something  with 
her  besides  a  petticoat. 

La2}.  Sir  !  why,  sir,  this  young  lady  will  be  worth 
to  you  as  good  a  thousand  pounds  a-year  as  ever 
was  told. 

Love.  How  !  a  thousand  pounds  a-year ! 
Lap.  Yes,  sir  :  there  's  in  the  first  place  the  article 
of  a  table  ;  she  has  a  very  little  stomach,  she  does 
not  eat  above  an  ounce  in  a  fortnight ;  and  then,  as 
to  the  quality  of  what  she  eats,  you'll  have  no  need 
of  a  French  cook  upon  her  account :  as  for  sweet- 
meats, she  mortally  hates  them  ;  so  there  is  the  ar- 
ticle of  deserts  wiped  of  all  at  once.  You  '11  have 
no  need  of  a  confectioner,  who  would  be  eternally 
bringing  in  bills  for  preserves,  conserves,  biscuits, 
comfits,  and  jellies,  of  which  half  a  dozen  ladies 
would  swallow  you  ten  pounds'  worth  at  a  meal  : 
this,  I  think,  we  may  very  moderately  reckon  at  two 
hundred  pounds  a-year  at  least.  Item,  For  clothes, 
she  has  been  bred  up  at  such  a  plainness  in  them, 
that,  should  we  allow  but  for  three  birth-night  suits 
a-year  saved,  which  arc  tlie  least  a  town-lady  M'ould 
expect,  there  go  a  good  two  hundred  pounds  a-year 
more.  For  jewels  (of  Avhich  she  hates  the  very 
sight),  the  yearly  interest  of  what  you  must  lay  out 
in  them  would  amount  to  one  hundred  pounds. 
Lastly,  she  has  an  utter  detestation  for  play,  at 
which  I  have  known  several  moderate  ladies  lose  a 
good  two  thousand  pounds  a-year :  now  let  us  take 
only  the  fourth  part  of  that,  which  amounts  to  five 
hundred  ;  to  which,  if  we  add  two  hundred  pounds 
on  the  table  account,  two  hundred  pounds  in  clothes, 
and  one  hundred  pounds  in  jewels,  there  is,  sir, 
your  thousand  pounds  a-year  in  hard  money. 

Love.  Ay,  ay,  these  are  pretty  things,  it  must  be 
confessed,  very  pretty  things  ;  but  there  's  nothing 
real  in  'em. 

Lap.  How,  sir!  is  it  not  something  real  to  bring 
you  in  marriage  a  vast  store  of  sobriety,  the  inherit- 
ance of  a  great  love  for  simplicity  of  dress,  and  a  vast 
acquired  fund  of  hatred  for  play'? 

Love.  This  is  downright  raillery,  Lappet,  to  make 
me  up  a  fortune  out  of  the  expenses  she  won't  put 
me  to.  I  assure  you,  madam,  I  shall  give  no  acquit- 
tance for  what  I  have  not  received  :  in  short.  Lappet, 
I  must  touch,  touch,  touch  something  real. 


Lap.  Never  fear,  you  shall  touch  something  real  • 
I  have  heard  them  talk  of  a  certain  country  where 
she  has  a  very  pretty  freehold,  which  shall  be  put 
into  your  hands. 

Love.  Nay,  if  it  were  a  copyhold  I  should  be  glad 
to  touch  it ;  but  there  is  another  thing  that  dis- 
turbs me.  You  know  this  girl  is  young,  and  young 
people  generally  love  one  another's  company :  it 
would  ill  agree  with  a  person  of  my  temper  to  keep 
an  assembly  for  all  the  young  rakes  and  flaunting 
girls  in  town. 

Lap.  Ah,  sir,  how  little  do  you  know  of  her  I 
This  is  another  particularity  that  I  had  to  tell  you 
of:  she  has  a  most  terrible  aversion  for  all  young 
people,  and  loves  none  but  persons  of  your  years. 
I  would  advise  you,  above  all  things,  to  take  care 
not  to  appear  too  young;  she  insists  on  sixty  at 
least.  She  says  that  fifty-six  years  are  not  able  to 
content  her. 

Love.  This  humour  is  a  little  strange,  methinks. 

Lap.  She  carries  it  farther,  sir,  than  can  be  ima- 
gined ;  she  has  in  her  chamber  several  pictures ; 
but  what  do  you  think  they  are  %  None  of  your 
smock-faced  young  fellows,  your  Adonises,  your 
Cephaluses,  your  Parises,  and  your  Apollos.  No, 
sir,  you  see  nothing  there  but  your  handsome  figures 
of  Saturn,  king  Priam,  old  Nestor,  and  good  father 
Anchises  upon  his  son's  shoulders. 

Love.  Admirable !  This  is  more  than  I  could 
have  hoped.  To  say  the  truth,  had  I  been  a  woman, 
I  should  never  have  loved  young  fellows. 

Lap.  I  believe  you.  Pretty  sort  of  stuff,  indeed, 
to  be  in  love  with  your  young  fellows!  Pretty  mas- 
ters, indeed,  with  their  fine  complexions  and  their 
fine  feathers !  Now,  I  should  be  glad  to  taste  the 
savour  that  is  in  any  of  them.  [rable  % 

Love.  And  do   you  really  think  me  pretty  tole- 

Lap.  Tolerable  !  you  are  ravishing !  If  your  pic- 
ture was  drawn  by  a  good  hand,  sir,  it  would  be  in- 
valuable !  Turn  about  a  little,  if  you  please  :  there, 
what  can  be  more  charming  1  Let  me  see  you  walk  ; 
there 's  a  person  for  you — tall,  straight,  free,  and 
degagee  !     Why,  sir,  you  have  no  fault  about  you. 

Love.  Not  many  ;  hem,  hem  !  not  many,  I  thank 
Heaven  ;  only  a  few  rheumatic  pains  now  and  then, 
and  a  small  catan-h  that  seizes  me  sometimes. 

Lap.  Ah,  sir,  that 's  nothing ;  your  catarrh  sits 
very  well  upon  you,  and  you  cough  with  a  very  good 
grace.  [person "? 

Love.  But  tell  me,  what  does  Mariana  say  of  my 

La2}.  She  has  a  particular  pleasure  in  talking  of 
it ;  and  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  have  not  been  backward, 
on  all  such  occasions,  to  blazon  forth  your  merit, 
and  to  make  her  sensible  how  advantageous  a  match 
you  will  be  to  her.  [you. 

Love.  You   did  very  well,  and  I   am   obliged  to 

Lap.  But,  sir,  I  have  a  small  favour  to  ask  of  you. 
I  have  a  law-suit  depending  which  I  am  on  the  a  ery 
brink  of  losing  for  want  of  a  little  money.  {He  looks 
gravely. '\  And  you  could  easily  procm-e  my  success, 
if  you  had  the  least  friendship  for  me.  You  can't 
imagine,  sir,  the  pleasure  she  takes  in  talking  of 
you.  [He  looks  pleased.]  Ah!  how  you  will  de- 
light her  !  how  your  venerable  mien  will  charm  her  ! 
She  will  never  be  able  to  withstand  you.  But  in- 
deed, sir,  this  law-suit  will  be  of  a  terrible  conse- 
quence to  me.  [He  looks  grave  again.]  I  am 
ruined  if  I  lose  it,  which  a  very  small  matter  miglit 
prevent.  Ah,  sir,  had  you  but  seen  the  raptures 
with  which  she  has  heard  me  talk  of  you!  \He 
resumes  his  gaiety.]  Ho^v  pleasure  sparkled  in  her 
eyes  at  the  recital  of  your  good  qualities.  In  short, 
to  discover  a  secret  to  you,  which  I  promised  to 
conceal,    I  have   worked   up    her   imagination    till 
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she  is  downright  impatient  of  having  the  match 
concluded. 

Love.  Lappet,  you  have  acted  a  very  friendly 
part ;  and  I  own  that  I  have  all  the  obligations  in 
the  world  to  you. 

Lap.  I  beg  you  would  give  me  this  little  assist- 
ance, sir.  [/fe  looks  serious.^  It  will  set  me  on 
my  feet,  and  I  shall  be  eternally  obliged  to  you. 

Love.  Farewell !  I  '11  go  and  finish  my  despatches. 

Lap.  I  assure  you,  sir,  you  could  never  assist  me 
in  a  greater  necessity.  [ticular  affair. 

Love.    I  must  go  give  some  orders  about  a  par- 

Lap.  I  would  not  importune  you,  sir,  if  I  was  not 
forced  by  the  last  extremity. 

Love,  I  expect  the  tailor  about  turning  my  coat. 
Don't  you  think  his  coat  will  look  well  enough 
turned,  and  with  new  buttons,  for  a  wedding-suit  % 

Lap.  For  pity's  sake,  sir,  don't  refuse  me  this 
small  favour  ;  I  shall  be  undone,  indeed,  sir.  If  it 
were  but  so  small  a  matter  as  ten  pounds,  sir. 

Love.  I  think  I  hear  the  tailor's  voice. 

Lap.  If  it  were  but  five  pounds,  sir  ;   but  three 

pounds,  sir ;    nay,  sir,  a  single  guinea  would  be  of 

service  for  a  day  or  two,       [yls  he  offers  to  go  out  on 

either  side,  she  intercepts  him. 

Love.  I  must  go  ;  I  can't  stay.  Hark  there  ;  some- 
body calls  me.  I  'm  very  much  obliged  to  you  ;  in- 
deed, I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Lap.  Go  to  the  gallows,  to  the  devil,  like  a  covet- 
ous good-for-nothing  villain,  as  you  are !  Ramllie 
is  in  the  right :  however,  I  shall  not  quit  the  affair  : 
for,  though  I  get  nothing  out  of  him,  I  am  sure  of 
my  reward  from  the  other  side. 

Fools  only  to  one  party  will  confide ;  > 

Good  politicians  will  both  parties  guide,  j. 

And,  if  one  fails,  they're  feed  on  t'other  side.        j 


ACT  III.— SCENE  I.— Harriet,  Frederick, 
Clermont. 

Fred.  I  think,  sir,  you  have  given  my  sister  a  very 
substantial  proof  of  your  affection.  I  am  sorry  you 
could  have  had  such  a  suspicion  of  me  as  to  imagine 
I  could  have  been  an  enemy  to  one  who  has  approved 
himself  a  gentleman  and  a  lover. 

Cler.  If  anything,  sir,  could  add  to  my  misfor- 
tunes, it  would  be  to  be  thus  obliged,  without  having 
any  prospect  of  repaying  the  obligation. 

Fred.  Every  word  you  speak  is  a  farther  convic- 
tion to  me  that  you  are  what  you  have  declared 
yourself;  for  there  is  something  in  a  generous  edu- 
cation which  it  is  impossible  for  persons  who  want 
that  happiness  to  counterfeit :  therefore,  henceforth 
I  beg  you  to  believe  me  sincerely  your  friend. 

Har.  Come,  come,  pray,  a  truce  with  your  compli- 
ments ;  for  I  hear  my  father's  cough  coming  this  way. 

SCENE  II.  —  Lovegold,  Frederick,  Clermont, 
Harriet. 
Love.  So,  so,  this  is  just  as  I  would  liave  it.  Let 
me  tell  you,  children,  this  is  a  prudent  young  man, 
and  you  cannot  converse  too  much  with  him.  He 
will  teach  you,  sir,  for  all  you  hold  your  head  so 
high,  better  sense  than  to  borrow  money  at  fifty  /jej- 
cent.  And  you,  madam,  I  dare  say  he  will  infuse 
good  things  into  you  too,  if  you  will  but  hearken 
to  him.  [instructor. 

Fred.  While  you  live,  sir,  we  sliall  want  no  other 
Love.  Come  hither,  Harriet.  You  know  to-night 
I  have  invited  our  friend  and  neighbour  Mr.  Spindle. 
Now,  I  intend  to  take  this  opportunity  of  saving  the 
expense  of  another  entertainment,  by  inviting  Ma- 
riana and  her  mother ;  for  I  observe  that,  take  what 
care  one  will,  there  is  always  more  victuals  provided 


on  these  occasions  than  is  ate  ;  and  an  additional 
guest  makes  no  additional  expense. 

Cler.  Very  true,  sir ;  besides,  though  they  were 
to  rise  hungry,  no  one  ever  calls  for  more  at  another 
person's  table. 

Love.  Right,  honest  Clermont ;  and  to  rise  with 
an  appetite  is  one  of  the  wholesomest  things  in  the 
world.  Harriet,  I  would  have  you  go  immediately 
and  carry  the  invitation  :  you  may  walk  thither,  and 
they  will  bring  you  back  in  a  coach. 

Har.  I  shall  obey  you,  sir. 

Love.  Go,  that's  my  good  girl.  And  you,  sir,  I 
desire  you  would  behave  yourself  civilly  at  supper. 

Fred.  Why  should  you  suspect  me,  sir  ? 

Love.  I  know,  sir,  with  what  eyes  such  sparks 
as  you  look  upon  a  mother-in-law  ;  but,  if  you  hope 
for  my  forgiveness  of  your  late  exploit,  I  would  ad- 
vise you  to  behave  to  her  in  the  most  affectionate 
manner  imaginable. 

Fred.  I  cannot  promise,  sir,  to  be  overjoyed  at  her 
being  my  mother-in-law:  but  this  I  will  promise 
you,  I  will  be  as  civil  to  her  as  you  could  wish.  I 
will  behold  her  with  as  much  affection  as  you  can 
desire  me ;  that  is  an  article  upon  which  you  may 
be  sure  of  a  most  punctual  obedience. 

Love.  That,  I  think,  is  the  least  I  can  expect. 

Fred.  Sir,  you  shall  have  no  reason  to  complain. 

SCENE  III. — Lovegold,  Clermont,  James. 

Jas.   Did  you  send  for  me,  sirl 

Love.  Where  have  you  been  ?  for  I  have  wanted 
you  above  an  hour. 

Jas.  Whom,  sir,  did  you  want"?  your  coachman 
or  your  cookl  for  I  am  both  one  and  t'other. 

Love.  I  want  my  cook,  sir. 

Jas.  I   thought,    indeed,  it  was  not  your  coach- 
man ;  for  you  have  had  no  great  occasion  for  him 
since    your  last  pair    of   geldings  were    starved. — 
But  your  cook,  sir,  shall  wait  on  you  in  an  instant. 
\^Puts  off' his  coachman's  great  coat,  and 
appears  as  a  cook. 

Love.  What's  the  meaning  of  this  folly  1 

Jas.   I  am  ready  for  your  commands,  sir. 

Love.  I  am  engaged  this  evening  to  give  a  supper. 

Jas.  A  supper,  sir!  I  have  not  heard  the  word 
this  half-year.  I  have,  indeed,  now  and  then  heard 
of  such  a  thing  as  a  dinner ;  but,  for  a  supper,  I 
have  not  dressed  one  so  long,  that  I  am  afraid  my 
hand  is  out. 

Love.  Leave  off"  your  saucy  jesting,  sirrah,  and  see 
that  you  provide  me  a  good  supper.  [of  money. 

Jas.  That  may  be  done,   sir,   with  a  good    deal 

Love.  What!  is  the  devil  in  youl  Always  money. 
Can  you  say  nothing  else  but  money,  money,  money? 
All  my  servants,  my  children,  my  relations,  can  pro- 
nounce no  other  word  than  money. 

Cler.  I  never  heard  so  ridiculous  an  answer. 
Here's  a  miracle  for  you,  indeed,  to  make  a  good 
supper  with  a  good  deal  of  money  !  Is  there  any- 
thing so  easy  %  Is  there  any  one  who  can't  do  it  % 
Would  a  man  show  himself  to  be  a  good  cook,  he 
must  make  a  good  supper  out  of  a  little  money. 

Jas.  I  wish  you  would  be  so  good,  sir,  as  to  show 
us  that  art,  and  take  my  office  of  cook  upon  yourself. 

I^ve.   Peace,  sirrah,  and  tell  me  what  we  can  have. 

Jas.  There's  a  gentleman,  sir,  who  can  furnish 
you  out  a  good  supper  with  a  little  money. 

Love.  Answer  me  yourself. 

Jas.  Why,  sir,  how  many  will  there  be  at  table  *? 

Love.  About  eight  or  ten  ;  but  I  will  have  a  sup- 
per dressed  but  for  eight :  for  if  there  be  enough  for 
eight,  there  is  enough  for  ten. 

Jas.  Suppose,  sir,  you  have  at  one  end  of  the 
table  a  good  handsome  soup  ;  at  the   other  a  fhie 
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"Westphalia  ham  and  chickens  ;  on  one  side  a  fillet 
of  veal  roasted  ;  and  on  the  other  a  turkey,  or  ra- 
ther a  bustard,  which,  I  believe,  may  be  bought  for 
a  guinea,  or  thereabouts — 

Love.  What !  is  the  fellow  providing  an  entertain- 
ment for  my  lord  mayor  and  the  court  of  aldermen '] 

Jas.  Then,  sir,  for  the  second  course  a  leash  of 
pheasants,  a  leash  of  fat  poulards,  half  a  dozen  part- 
ridges, one  dozen  of  quails,  two  dozen  of  ortolans, 
three  dozen 

Love.  \_Putting  his  hand  before  James's  moiUh.'\ 
Ah,  villain  !  you  are  eating  up  all  I  am  worth, 

Jas.   Then  a  ragout 

Love.  [Sto2)pmg  his  mottth  again. '\  Hold  your 
extravagant  tongue,  sirrah. 

Cler.  Have  you  a  mind  to  burst  them  all  1  Has 
my  master  invited  people  to  cram  them  to  death  1 
Or  do  you  think  his  friends  have  a  mind  to  eat  him 
up  at  one  supper  1  Such  servants  as  you,  Mr.  James, 
should  be  often  reminded  of  that  excellent  saying  of 
a  very  wise  man,  "We  must  eat  to  live,  and  not  live 
to  eat." 

Love.  Excellently  well  said,  indeed !  it  is  the 
finest  sentence  I  ever  heard  in  my  life.  "We  must 
live  to  eat,  and  not  eat  to — "  No,  that  is  not  it ;  how 
did  you  say  *?  [eat." 

Cler.  That  "we  must  eat  to  live,  and  not  live  to 

Love.  Extremely  fine  ;  pray,  write  them  out  for 

me :  for  I'm  resolved  to  have  'em  done  in  letters 

of  gold,   or  black  and  white  rather,   over  my  hall 

chimney.  [pie  talk  enough  of  you  already. 

Jas.  You  have  no  need  to  do  any  more,  sir;  peo- 

Love.  Pray,  sir,  what  do  people  say  of  me  1 

Jas.  Ah,  sir,  if  I  could  but  be  assured  that  you 
would  not  be  angry  with  me 

Love.  Not  at  all ;  so  far  from  it,  you  will  very 
much  oblige  me  ;  for  I  am  always  very  glad  to  hear 
what  the  world  says  of  me. 

Jas.  Well,  sir,  then  since  you  will  have  it,  I  will 
tell  you  freely  that  they  make  a  jest  of  you  every- 
where ;  nay,  of  your  very  servants,  upon  your  ac- 
count. They  make  ten  thousand  stories  of  you  :  one 
says  that  you  have  always  a  quarrel  ready  with  your 
servants  at  quarter-day,  or  when  they  leave  you,  in 
order  to  find  an  excuse  to  give  them  nothing.  Ano- 
ther says  that  you  were  taken  one  night  stealing 
your  own  oats  from  your  own  horses  ;  for  which 
your  coachman  very  handsomely  belaboured  your 
back.  In  a  word,  sir,  one  can  go  nowhere,  where 
you  are  not  the  byeword  ;  you  are  the  laughing-stock 
of  all  the  world,  and  you  are  never  mentioned  but 
by  the  names  of  covetous,  scraping,  stingy — 

Love.  Impertinent,  impudent  rascal!  Beat  him 
for  me,  Clermont.  [your  master  this  language  °>. 

Cler.  Are  not  you  ashamed,  Mr.   James,  to  give 

Jas.  What's  that  to  you,  sir  1  I  fancy  this  fel- 
low's a  coward  ;  if  he  be,  I  will  handle  him. 

Cler.  It  does  not  become  a  servant  to  use  such 
language  to  his  master. 

Jas.  Who  taught  you,  sir,  what  becomes  1  If  you 
trouble  your  head  with  my  business,  I  shall  thresh 
your  jacket  for  you.  If  I  once  take  a  stick  in 
hand,  I  shall  teach  you  to  hold  your  tongue  for  the 
future,  I  believe.  If  you  offer  to  say  another  word 
to  me,  I'll  breal*  your  head  for  you.  [Drives  Cler- 
mont to  the  farther  end  of  the  stage. 

Cler.  How,  rascal  1  break  my  head  ! 

Jas.   I  did  not  say  I'd  break  your  head. 

[Clermont  drives  him  back  again. 

Cler.  Do  you  know,  sirrah,  that  I  shall  break  yours 
for  this  impudence  *? 

Jas.  I  hope  not,  sir!  I  give  you  no  offence,  sir. 

Cler.  That  I  shall  show  you  the  difference  between 

Jas.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  sir,  I  was  but  in  jest.  [us. 


Cler.  Then  I  shall  warn  you  to  forbear  these  jests 
for  the  future.  [Kicks  him  off  the  stage, 

Jas.  Nay,  sir,  can't  you  take  a  jest  1  Why,  I  was 
but  in  jest  all  the  while. 

Love,  How  happy  am  I  in  such  a  clerk ! 

Cler.  You  may  leave  the  ordering  of  the  supper 
to  me,  sir  ;  I  will  take  care  of  that. 

Love.  Do  so  ;  see  and  provide  something  to  cloy 
their  stomachs  :  let  there  be  too  great  dishes  of 
soup-meagre,  a  good  large  suet-pudding,  some  dainty 
fat  pork  pie  or  pasty,  a  fine  small  breast  of  mutton, 
not  too  fat ;  a  salad,  and  a  dish  of  artichokes  ;  which 
will  make  plenty  and  variety  enough. 

Cler.  I  shall  take  a  particular  care,  sir,  to  provide 
everything  to  your  satisfaction. 

Love.  But  be  sure  there  be  plenty  of  soup,  be  sure 
of  that.  This  is  a  most  excellent  young  fellow  ;  but 
now  I  will  go  and  pay  a  visit  to  my  money. 

SCENE   IV. —  The  street. — Ramilie  and  Lappet, 

7neeting. 

Ram.  Well,  madam,  what  success  1  Have  I  been 
a  false  prophet,  and  have  you  come  at  the  old  hunck's 
purse  %  or  have  I  spoke  like  an  oracle,  and  is  he  as 
closefisted  as  usual  ? 

Lap,  Never  was  a  person  of  my  function  so  used. 
All  my  rhetoric  availed  nothing  :  while  I  was  talk- 
ing to  him  about  the  lady  he  smiled  and  was  pleased, 
but  the  moment  I  mentioned  money  to  him  his  coun- 
tenance changed,  and  he  understood  not  one  word 
that  I  said.  But  now,  Ramilie,  what  do  you  think 
this  affair  is  that  I  am  transacting  ^ 

Mam.  Nay,  Mrs.  Lappet,  now  you  are  putting  too 
severe  a  task  upon  me.  How  is  it  possible,  in  the 
vast  variety  of  affairs  which  you  honour  with  taking 
into  your  hands,  that  I  should  be  able  to  guess  which 
is  so  happy  to  employ  your  immediate  thoughts  1 

Lap.  Let  me  tell  you  then,  sweet  sir,  that  I  am 
transacting  an  affair  between  your  master's  mistress 

Ram.  What  affair,  prithee  1  [and  his  father. 

Laj),  What  should  it  be  but  the  old  one,  matri- 
mony ■?  In  short,  your  master  and  his  father  are 
rivals.  [tleman  success,  with  all  my  heart. 

Ram.  I  am  glad  on't ;  and  I  wish  the  old  gen- 

Lap.   How  !  are  yon  your  master's  enemy  ^ 

Ram.  No,  madam,  I  am  so  much  his  friend,  that 
I  had  rather  he  should  lose  his  mistress  than  his 
humble  servant ;  which  must  be  the  case,  for  I  am 
determined  against  a  married  family.  I  will  never 
be  servant  to  any  man  who  is  not  his  o^vn  master. 

Lap.  Why,  truly,  when  one  considers  the  case  tho- 
roughly, I  must  be  of  an  opinion  that  it  would  be 
more  your  master's  interest  to  be  this  lady's  son-in- 
law  than  her  husband  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  she  has 
but  little  fortune,  and,  if  she  was  once  married  to 
his  son,  I  dare  swear  the  old  gentleman  would  never 
forgive  the  disappointment  of  his  love. 

Ram.  And  is  the  old  gentleman  in  love  1 

Lap.  Oh,  profoundly !  delightfully !  Oh  that  you 
had  but  seen  him  as  I  have  I  with  his  feet  tottering, 
his  eyes  watering,  his  teeth  chattering!  His  old 
trunk  was  shaken  with  a  fit  of  love,  just  as  if  it  had 
been  a  fit  of  an  ague.  [lieve. 

Ram,  He  will  have  more  cold  fits  than  hot,  I  be- 

Lap.  Is  it  not  more  advantageous  for  him  to  have 
a  mother-in-law  that  should  open  his  father's  heart 
to  him  than  a  wife  that  should  shut  it  against  him  '] 
Besides,  it  will  be  the  better  for  us  all :  for  if  the 
husband  were  as  covetous  as  the  devil,  he  could  not 
stop  the  hands  of  an  extravagant  wife.  She  will  al- 
ways have  it  in  her  power  to  reward  them  who  keep 
her  secrets ;  and  when  the  husband  is  old  enough  to 
be  the  wife's  grandfather,  she  has  always  secrets  that 
are  worth  concealing,  take  my  word  for  it :  so,  faith, 
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I  will  even  set  about  that  in  earnest  which  I  have 
hitherto  intended  only  as  a  jest. 

Ram,  But  do  you  think  you  can  prevail  with  her  1 
Will  she  not  be  apt  to  think  she  loses  that  by  the 
exchange  which  he  cannot  make  her  amends  for'? 

Lap.  Ah !  Ramilie !  the  difficulty  is  not  so  great 
to  persuade  a  woman  to  follow  her  interest.  We 
generally  have  that  more  at  heart  than  you  men 
imagine  ;  besides,  we  are  extremely  apt  to  listen  to 
one  another  ;  and  whether  you  would  lead  a  woman 
to  ruin,  or  preserve  her  from  it,  the  surest  way  of 
doing  either  is  by  one  of  her  own  sex.  We  are  ge- 
nerally decoyed  into  the  net  by  birds  of  our  own 
feathers. 

Ram.  Well,  if  you  do  succeed  in  your  undertaking, 
you  will  allow  this,  I  hope,  that  I  first  put  it  into 
your  head. 

Lap.  Yes,  it  is  true,  you  did  mention  it  first ;  but 
I  thought  of  it  first  ;  I  am  sure  I  must  have  thought 
of  it :  but  I  will  not  lose  a  moment's  time  ;  for,  not- 
withstanding all  I  have  said,  young  fellows  are  devils. 
Besides,  this  has  a  most  plausible  tongue,  and,  should 
he  get  access  to  Mariana,  may  do  in  a  few  minutes 
what  I  shall  be  never  able  to  undo  as  long  as  I  live. 

[Exit. 

Ram.  There  goes  the  glory  of  all  chambermaids. 
The  jade  has  art,  but  it  is  quite  overshadowed  by 
her  vanity.  She  will  get  the  better  of  every  one 
but  the  person  who  will  condescend  to  praise  her  ; 
for,  though  she  be  a  most  mercenary  devil,  she  will 
swallow  no  bribe  half  so  eagerly  as  flattery.  The 
same  pride  which  warms  her  fancy  serves  to  cool 
her  appetites ;  and,  therefore,  though  she  have 
neither  virtue  nor  beauty,  her  vanity  gives  her  both. 
And  this  is  my  mistress,  with  a  pox  to  her  !  Pray, 
what  am  I  in  love  with '?  But  that  is  a  question  so 
few  lovers  can  answer,  that  I  shall  content  myself 
with  thinking  I  am  in  love  with  le  je  tie  sals  quoi, 

SCENE  V. — Lovegold's  house,-, — Lovegold,  Fre- 
derick, Harriet,  Mrs.  Wisel-x,  Mariana. 

Love.  You  see,  madam,  what  it  is  to  marry  ex- 
tremely young.  Here  are  a  couple  of  tall  branches 
for  you,  almost  the  age  of  man  and  Avoman  ;  but  ill 
weeds  grow  apace. 

Mrs.  W.  When  children  come  to  their  age,  Mr. 
Lovegold,  they  are  no  longer  any  trouble  to  their 
parents  ;  what  I  have  always  dreaded  was  to  have 
married  into  a  family  where  there  were  small  chil- 
dren. 

Love.  Pray  give  me  leave,  young  lady  ;  I  have  been 
told  you  have  no  great  aversion  to  spectacles  :  it  is 
not  that  your  charms  do  not  sufficiently  strike  the 
naked  eye,  or  that  they  want  addition  ;  but  it  is  with 
glasses  we  look  at  the  stars,  and  I'll  maintain  you 
are  a  star  of  beauty  that  is  the  finest,  brightest,  and 
most  glorious  of  all  stars.  [seous,  filthy  fellow  ! 

Mar,  Harriet,  I  shall  certainly  burst.    Oh !  nau- 

Love.  What  does  she  say  to  you,  Harriet? 

Har.  She  says,  sir,  if  she  were  a  star,  you  would 
be  sure  of  her  kindest  influence.  [me? 

Love.   How  can  I  return  this  great  honour  you  do 

Mar.  Auh  !  what  an  animal !    what  a  wretch  ". 

Love.  How  vastly  am  I  obliged  to  you  for  these 
kind  sentiments ! 

Mar.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  hold  it  out  unless 
you  keep  him  at  a  greater  distance. 

Love.  [Listening.]  I  shall  make  them  both  keep 
their  distance,  madam.  Harkee,  you  Mr.  Spendall, 
why  don't  you  come  and  make  this  lady  some  ac- 
knowledgment for  the  great  honour  she  does  your 
father  1 

Fred.  My  father  has  indeed,  madam,  much  rea- 
son to  be  vain  of  his  choice.     You  will  be  doubtless 


a  very  great  honour  to  our  family.  Notwithstand- 
ing which,  I  cannot  dissemble  my  real  sentiments  so 
far  as  to  counterfeit  any  joy  I  shall  have  iu  the  name 
of  son-in-law  ;  nor  can  I  help  saying  that,  if  it  were 
in  my  power,  I  believe  I  should  make  no  scruple  of 
preventing  the  match. 

3Iar.  I  believe  it ;  indeed,  were  they  to  ask  the 
leave  of  their  children,  few  parents  would  marry 
twice. 

Love.  Why,  you  ill-bred  blockhead,  is  that  the 
compliment  you  make  your  mother-in-law  1 

Fred.  Well,  sir,  since  you  will  have  me  talk  in 
another  style — suffer  me,  madam,  to  put  myself  in 
the  place  of  my  father  ;  and  believe  me  when  I 
swear  to  you  I  never  saw  any  one  half  so  charming ; 
that  I  can  imagine  no  happiness  equal  to  that  of 
pleasing  you  ;  that  to  be  called  your  husband  would 
be,  to  my  ears,  a  title  more  blessed,  more  glorious, 
than  that  of  the  greatest  of  princes.  The  possession 
of  you  is  the  most  valuable  gift  in  the  power  of 
fortune.  That  is  the  lovely  mark  to  which  all  my 
ambition  tends  ;  there  is  nothing  which  I  am  not 
capable  of  undertaking  to  attain  so  great  a  blessing ; 
all  difficulties,  when  you  are  the  prize  in  pursuit — 

Lave.   Hold,  hold,  sir ;  softly,  if  you  please. 

Fred.  I  am  only  saying  a  few  civil  things,  sir,  for 
you  to  this  lady. 

Love.  Your  humble  servant,  sir  ;  I  have  a  tongue 
to  say  civil  things  with  myself.  1  have  no  nted  of 
such  an  interpreter  as  you  are,  sweet  sir. 

Mar.  If  your  father  could  not  speak  better  for  him- 
self than  his  son  can  for  him,  I  am  afraid  he  would 
meet  with  little  success. 

Love.  1  don't  ask  you,  ladies,  to  drink  any  wine 
before  supper,  lest  it  should  spoil  your  stomachs, 

Fred.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  order  some 
sweetmeats,  sir,  and  tokay,  in  the  next  room ;  I 
hope  the  ladies  will  excuse  what  is  wanting. 

Airs.  W.  There  was  no  necessity  for  such  a  col- 
lation. 

Fred.  [To  Mariana.]  Did  you  ever  see,  madam, 
so  fine  a  brilliant  as  that  on  my  father's  finger  ? 

Mar.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  very  fine  one. 

Fred.  You  cannot  judge  of  it,  madam,  unless  you 
were  to  see  it  nearer.  If  you  will  give  me  leave, 
sir.  [Takes  it  off  from  his  father's  finger,  and  gives 
/^  to  Mariana.]  There  is  no  seeing  a  jewel  while 
it  is  on  the  finger.  [one. 

Mrs.  W.  and  Mar.    It  is  really  a  prodigious  fine 

Fred,  [Preventing  Mariana,  ivho  is  going  to  return 
it.']  No,  madam,  it  is  already  iu  the  best  hands. 
My  father,  madam,  intends  it  as  a  present  to  you  ; 
therefore  I  hope  you  will  accept  it. 

Love.  Present !    I ! 

Fred.  Is  it  not,  sir,  your  request  to  this  lady  that 
she  would  wear  this  bauble  for  your  sake  ? 

Love.   [To  his  son.]     Is  the  devil  in  you  1 

Fred.  He  makes  signs  to  me  that  I  would  entreat 
you  to  accept  it. 

Mar.   I  shall  not,  upon  my  word. 

Fred.  He  will  not  receive  it  again. 

Love.   I  shall  run  stark  staring  mad. 

Mar.  I  must  insist  on  returning  it. 

Fred.  It  would  be  cruel  in  you  to  refuse  him  ;  let 
me  entreat  you,  madam,  not  to  shock  my  poor  father 
to  such  a  degree.  '  [often. 

Mrs.    W.    It  is   ill-breeding,    child,   to   refuse    so 

Love.  Oh  !  that  the  devil  would  but  fly  away  with 
this  fellow '. 

Fred.  See,  madam,  what  agonies  he  is  in,  lest  you 
should  return  it.  It  is  not  my  fault,  dear  sir  ;  I  do 
all  I  can  to  prevail  with — but  she  is  obstinate.  For 
pity's  sake,  madam,  keep  it. 

Love.  [  To  his  son.]     Infernal  villain  '. 
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Fred.  My  father  will  never  forgive  me,  madam, 
unless  I  succeed ;  on  my  knees  I  entreat  you. 

Love.  The  cut-throat ! 

Mrs.  W.  Daughter,  I  protest  you  make  me  ashamed 
of  you;  come,  come,  put  up  the  ring,  since  Mr. 
Lovegold  is  so  uneasy  about  it. 

Mar.  Your  commands,  madam,  always  determine 
me,  and  I  shall  refuse  no  longer. 

Love.  I  shall  be  undone  ;  I  wish  I  was  buried 
while  I  have  one  farthing  left. 

SCENE  VI.— To  them,  James. 

Jas.  Sir,  there  is  a  man  at  the  door  who  desires 
to  speak  with  you. 

Love.  Tell  him  I  am  busy  ;  bid  him  come  another 
time  ;  bid  him  leave  his  business  with  you. 

Jas.  Must  he  leave  the  money  he  has  brought 
with  him,  sir"? 

Love.  No,  no,  stay  ;  tell  him  I  come  this  instant. 
I  ask  pardon,  ladies,  I  '11  wait  on  you  again  im- 
mediately. 

Fred.  Will  you  please,  ladies,  to  walk  into  the  next 
room,  and  taste  the  collation  I  was  mentioning? 

Mar.  I  have  eat  too  much  fruit  already  this  af- 
ternoon. 

Mrs.  W.  Really,  sir,  this  is  an  unnecessary  trouble  ; 
but,  since  the  tokay  is  provided,  I  will   taste  one 

Har.  I  '11  wait  on  you,  madam.  [glass. 

SCENE  VII.— -Frederick,  Marlvna. 

Mar.  That  is  a  mighty  pretty  picture  over  the 
door,  Harriet.  Is  it  a  family-piece,  my  dear"?  I 
think  it  has  a  great  deal  of  you  in  it.  Are  not  you 
generally  thought  very  like  it?  Heyday!  where  is 
my  mamma  and  your  sister  gone? 

Fred.  They  thought,  madam,  we  might  have 
some  business  together,  and  so  were  willing  to  leave 
us  alone. 

Mar.  Did  they  so  1  but  as  we  happen  to  have  no 
business  together  we  may  as  well  follow  them. 

Fred.  When  a  lover  has  no  other  obstacles  to  sur- 
mount but  those  his  mistress  throws  in  his  way, 
she  is  in  the  right  not  to  become  too  easy  a  con- 
quest ;  but,  were  you  as  kind  as  I  could  wish,  my 
father  would  still  prove  a  sufficient  bar  to  our  hap- 
piness ;  therefore  it  is  a  double  cruelty  in  you. 

Mar.  Our  happiness!  how  came  your  happiness 
and  mine  to  depend  so  on  one  another,  pray,  when 
that  of  the  mother  and  son-in-law  are  usually  so 
very  opposite  % 

Fred.  This  is  keeping  up  the  play  behind  the 
curtain.  Your  kindness  to  him  comes  from  the 
same  spring  as  your  cruelty  to  me. 

Mar.  Modest  enough  !  then,  I  suppose,  you  think 
both  fictitious. 

Fred.  Faith,  to  be  sincere,  I  do  without  arro- 
gance, I  think ;  I  have  nothing  in  me  so  detestable 
as  should  make  you  deaf  to  all  I  say,  or  blind  to  all 
I  suffer.  This  I  am  certain,  there  is  nothing  in  him 
so  charming  as  to  captivate  a  woman  of  your  sense 
in  a  moment. 

Mar.  You  are  mistaken,  sir ;  money,  money,  the 
most  charming  of  all  things  ;  money,  which  will  say 
more  in  one  moment  than  the  most  elegant  lover 
can  in  years.  Perliaps  you  will  say  a  man  is  not 
young;  I  answer  he  is  rich.  He  'is  not  genteel, 
handsome,  witty,  brave,  good-humoured  ;  but  he  is 
rich,  rich,  rich,  rich,  rich  ;  that  one  word  contradicts 
everything  you  can  say  against  him;  and  if  you 
were  to  praise  a  person  for  a  whole  hour,  and  end 
with,  'I  But  he  is  poor,"  you  overthrow  all  you 
have  said ;  for  it  has  long  been  an  established  maxim 
that  he  who  is  rich  can  have  no  vice,  and  he  that  is 
poor  can  have  no  virtue. 

Fred.  These  principles  are  foreign  to  the  real  sen- 


timents of  Mariana's  heart.  I  vow,  did  you  but 
know  how  ill  a  counterfeit  you  are,  how  awkwardly 
ill-nature  sits  upon  you,  you'd  never  wear  it.  There 
is  not  one  so  abandoned  but  that  she  can  affect 
what  is  amiable  better  than  you  can  what  is  odious. 
Nature  has  painted  in  you  the  complexion  of  virtue 
in  such  lively  colours,  that  nothing  but  what  is 
lovely  can  suit  you,  or  appear  your  own. 

SCENE  VIII.— Mariana,  Frederick,  Harriet. 

Har.  I  left  your  mamma,  Mariana,  with  Mr.  Cler- 
mont, who  is  showing  her  some  pictures  in  the  gal- 
lery.    Well,  have  you  told  himl 

Mar.  Told  him  what? 

Har.  Why,  what  you  told  me  this  afternoon;  that 
you  loved  him. 

Mar.  I  tell  you  I  loved  him! — Oh  !  barbarous 
falsehood  ! 

Fred.  Did  you  ?  could  you  say  so?  Oh!  repeat  it 
to  my  face,  and  make  me  blessed  to  that  degree. 

Har.  Repeat  it  to  him,  can't  youl  How  can  you 
be  so  ill-natured  to  conceal  anything-  from  another 
which  would  make  him  happy  to  know  % 

Mar.  The  lie  would  choke  me,  were  I  to  say  so. 

Har.  Indeed,  my  dear,  you  have  said  you  hated 
him  so  often  that  you  need  not  fear  that.  But,  if 
she  will  not  discover  it  to  you  herself,  take  my  word 
for  it,  brother,  she  is  your  own  without  any  possibi- 
lity of  losing.  She  is  full  as  fond  of  you  as  you  are 
of  her.  I  hate  this  peevish,  foolish  coyness  in  wo- 
men, who  will  suffer  a  worthy  lover  to  languish  and 
despair,  when  they  need  only  put  themselves  to  the 
pain  of  telling  truth  to  make  them  easy. 

Mar.  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you.  Miss  Harriet,  this 
is  a  treatment  I  did  not  expect  from  you,  especially 
in  your  own  house,  madam.  I  did  not  imagine  I 
was  invited  hither  to  be  betrayed,  and  that  you  had 
entered  into  a  plot  with  your  brother  against  my 
reputation. 

Har.  We  form  a  plot  against  your  reputation !  I 
wish  you  could  see,  my  dear,  how  prettily  these  airs 
become  you.  Take  my  word  for  it,  you  woidd  have 
no  reason  to  be  in  love  with  your  fancy. 

Mar.  I  should  indeed  have  no  reason  to  be  in  love 
with  my  fancy  if  it  were  fixed  where  you  have  insi- 
nuated it  to  be  placed. 

Har.  If  you  have  any  reason,  madam,  to  be 
ashamed  of  your  choice,  it  is  from  denying  it.  My 
brother  is  every  way  worthy  of  you,  madam  ;  and  give 
me  leave  to  tell  you,  if  I  can  prevent  it,  you  shall 
not  render  him  as  ridiculous  to  the  town  as  you  have 
some  other  of  your  admirers. 

Fred.  Dear  Harriet,  carry  it  no  further  ;  you  will 
ruin  me  for  ever  with  her. 

Har.  Away !  you  do  not  know  the  sex.  Her 
vanity  will  make  you  play  the  fool  "  till  she  despises 
you,  and  then  contempt  will  destroy  her  affection  for 
you — It  is  a  part  she  has  often  played." 

Mar.  I  am  obliged  to  you,  however,  madam,  for 
the  lesson  you  have  given  me,  how  far  I  may  depend 
on  a  woman's  friendship.  It  will  be  my  own  fault 
if  ever  I  am  deceived  hereafter. 

Har.  My  friendship,  madam,  naturally  cools  when 
I  discover  its  objectless  worthy  than  I  imagined  her. 
I  can  never  have  any  violent  esteem  for  one  who 
would  make  herself  unhappy  to  make  the  person 
who  dotes  on  her  more  so  ;  the  ridiculous  custom  of 
the  Avorld  is  a  poor  excuse  for  such  a  behaviour. 
And,  in  my  opinion,  the  coquette,  who  sacrifices  the 
ease  and  reputation  of  as  many  as  she  is  able  to  an 
ill-natui'ed  vanity,  is  a  more  odious,  I  am  sure  she  is 
a  more  pernicious  creature,  than  the  wretch  whom 
fondness  betrays  to  make  her  lover  happy  at  the  ex- 
pense of  her  own  reputation. 
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SCENE  IX. — To  them,  Mrs.  Wisely,  Clermont. 

Mrs.  W.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  you  have  a  most 
excellent  taste  for  pictures. 

Mar.  I  can  bear  tins  no  longer  ;  if  you  have  been 
base  enough  to  have  given  up  all  friendship  and 
honour,  good  breeding  should  have  restrained  you 
from  using  me  after  this  inhuman,  cruel,  barbarous 
manner. 

Mrs.  W.  Bless  me  !  child,  what's  the  matter  % 

Har.  Let  me  entreat  you,  Mariana,  not  to  expose 
yourself;  you  have  nothing  to  complain  of  on  his 
side  ;  and  therefore  pray  let  the  whole  be  a  secret. 

Mar.  A  secret !  no,  madam.  The  whole  world 
shall  know  how  I  have  been  treated.  I  thank  Hea- 
ven I  have  it  in  my  power  to  be  revenged  on  you  ; 
and  if  I  am  not  revenged  on  you — 

Fred.  See,  sistei-,  was  I  not  in  the  right  1  Did  I 
not  tell  you  you  would  ruin  me  1  and  now  you  have 
done  it. 

Har.  Courage !  all  will  go  well  yet.  You  must 
not  be  frightened  at  a  few  storms.  These  are  only 
blasts  that  carry  a  lover  to  his  harbour. 

SCENE  X.— To  them,  Lovegold. 

Love.  I  ask  your  pardon ;  I  have  despatched  my 
business  with  all  possible  haste. 

Mrs.  W.  I  did  not  expect,  Mr.  Lovegold,  when 
we  were  invited  hither,  that  your  children  intended 
to  affront  us. 

Love.  Has  any  one  affronted  you,  madam  *? 

Mrs.  W.  Your  children,  sir,  have  used  my  poor 
girl  so  ill,  that  they  have  brought  tears  into  her  eyes. 
I  can  assure  you  we  are  not  used  to  be  treated  in 
this  manner.     My  daughter  is  of  as  good  a  family — 

Love.  Out  of  my  sight,  audacious,  vile  wretches  ! 
and  let  me  never  see  you  again. 

Fred.  Sir,  I— 

Love.  I  won't  hear  a  word,  and  I  wish  I  may  never 
hear  you  more.  Was  ever  such  impudence,  to  dare, 
after  what  I  have  told  you — 

Har.  Come,  brother  ;  perhaps  I  may  give  you 
some  comfort. 

Fred.  I  fear  you  have  destroyed  it  for  ever. 
SCENE  XI. — Lovegold,  Mrs.  AViSELY,  Mariana, 
Clermont. 

Love.  How  shall  I  make  you  amends  for  the  rude- 
ness you  have  suffered  1  Poor,  pretty  creature  !  had 
they  stolen  my  purse,  I  would  almost  as  soon  have 
pardoned  them. 

Mrs.W.  The  age  is  come  to  a  fine  pass,  indeed,  if 
children  are  to  control  the  wills  of  their  parents.  If 
I  would  have  consented  to  a  second  match,  I  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  seen  a  child  of  mine  oppose  it. 

Love.  Let  us  be  married  immediately,  my  dear ; 
and  if  after  that  they  ever  dare  to  offend  you,  they 
shall  stay  no  longer  under  my  roof. 

3frs.  W.  Lookee,  Mariana  ;  I  know  your  consent 
will  appear  a  little  sudden,  and  not  altogether  con- 
form to  those  nice  rules  of  decorum  of  which  I  have 
been  all  my  life  so  strict  an  observer  :  but  this  is  so 
prudent  a  match,  that  the  world  will  be  apt  to  give 
you  a  dispensation.  When  women  seem  too  forward 
to  run  away  with  idle  young  fellows,  the  world  is,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  very  severe  on  them  ;  but  when  they 
only  consult  their  interest  in  their  consent,  though 
it  be  never  so  quickly  given,  we  say.  La !  who  sus- 
pected it  %  it  was  mighty  privately  carried  on. 

Mar.  I  resign  myself  entirely  over  to  your  will, 
madam,  and  am  at  your  disposal. 

Mrs.  W.  Mr.  Lovegold,  my  daughter  is  a  little 
shy  on  this  occasion ;  you  know  your  courtship  has 
not  been  of  any  long  date  ;  but  she  has  considered 
your  great  merit,  and  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  give 
you  her  consent. 


Love.  And  shall  I  ?  hey !  I  begin  to  find  myself 
the  happiest  man  upon  earth.  Od !  madam,  you 
shall  be  a  grandmother  within  these  ten  months.  I 
am  a  very  young  fellow. 

Mar.  If  you  were  five  years  younger  I  should 
utterly  detest  you. 

Love.  The  very  creature  she  was  described  to  be. 
No  one,  sure,  ever  so  luckily  found  a  mass  of  trea- 
sure as  I  have.  My  pretty  sweet,  if  you  will  walk 
a  few  minutes  in  the  garden  I  will  wait  on  you  ;  I 
must  give  some  necessary  orders  to  my  clerk, 
Mrs.  W.  We  shall  expect  you  with  impatience. 

SCENE  XII. — Lovegold,  Clermont. 
Love.  Clermont,  come  hither :  you  see  the  dis- 
order my  house  is  likely  to  be  in  this  evening.  I 
must  trust  ever}i;hing  to  your  care.  See  that  matters 
be  managed  with  as  small  expense  as  possible.  My 
extravagant  son  has  sent  for  fruit,  sweetmeats,  and 
tokay.  Take  care  what  is  not  eat  or  drank  be  re- 
turned to  the  tradespeople.  If  you  can  save  a  bottle 
of  the  wine,  let  that  be  sent  back  too,  and  put  up 
what  is  left ;  if  part  of  a  bottle,  in  a  pint :  that  I 
will  keep  for  my  own  drinking  when  I  am  sick.  Be 
sure  that  the  servants  of  my  guests  be  not  asked  to 
come  farther  than  the  hall  for  fear  some  of  mine 
should  ask  them  to  eat.     I  trust  everything  to  you. 

Cler.  I  shall  take  all  the  care  possible,  sir.     But 
there  is  one  thing  in  this   entertainment  of  yours 
which  gives  me  inexpressible  pain. 
Love.  What  is  that,  prithee  1 

Cler.  That  is  the  cause  of  it.  Give  me  leave,  sir, 
to  be  free  on  this  occasion.  I  am  sorry  a  man  of 
your  years  and  prudence  should  be  prevailed  on  to 
so  indiscreet  an  action  as  I  fear  this  marriage  will 
be  called. 

Love.  I  know  she  has  not  quite  so  great  a  fortune 
as  I  might  expect. 

Cler.  Has  she  any  fortune,  sirl 
Love.  Oh !  yes,  yes,  I  have  been  very  well  assured 
that  her  mother  is  in  very  good  circumstances  ;  and 
you  know  she  is  her  only  daughter.  Besides,  she 
has  several  qualities  which  will  save  a  fortune  ;  and 
a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got.  Since  I  find  I  have 
great  occasion  for  a  wife,  I  might  have  searched  all 
over  this  town  and  not  have  got  one  cheaper. 

Cler.  Sure,  you  are  in  a  dream,  sir ;  she  save  a 
fortune ! 

Love.  In  the  article  of  a  table  at  least  two  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year. 

Cler.  Sure,  sir,  you  do  not  know — 
Love.  In  clothes  two  hundred  more. 
Cler.  There  is  not,  sir,  in  the  whole  town — 
Love.  In  jewels,  one  hundred ;  play,  five   hun- 
dred ;  these  have  been  all  proved  to  me ;  besides  all 
that  her  mother  is  worth.     In  short,  I  have  made  a 
very  prudent  choice. 

Cler.  Do  but  hear  me,  sir. 

Love.  Take  a  particular  care  of  the  family,  my 
good  boy.  Pray,  let  there  be  nothing  wasted. 
SCENE  XIII. — Clermont,  alone. 
How  vainly  do  we  spend  our  breath  while  passion 
shuts  the  ears  of  those  we  talk  to  !  I  thought  it  im- 
possible for  anything  to  have  surmounted  his  avarice, 
but  I  find  there  is  one  little  passion  which  reigns 
triumphant  in  every  mind  it  creeps  into ;  and 
whether  a  man  be  covetous,  proud,  or  cowardly, 
it  is  in  the  power  of  woman  to  make  him  liberal, 
humble,  and  brave.  Sure  this  young  lady  will  not 
let  her  fury  carry  her  into  the  arms  of  a  wretch  she 
despises ;  but,  as  she  is  a  coquette,  there  is  no 
answering  for  any  of  her  actions.  I  will  hasten  to 
acquaint  Frederick  with  what  I  have  heard.  Poor 
man !  how  little  satisfaction  he  finds  in  his  mistress 
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compared  to  what  I  meet  in  Harriet !  Love  to  him 
is  misery  ;  to  me  perfect  happiness.  AVomen  are 
always  one  or  the  other  ;  they  are  never  indifferent. 

Whoever  takes  for  better  and  for  worse        [curse. 

Meets   with  the  greatest  blessing  or   the  greatest 

ACT  IV. — SCENE  I. — ^-1  ?iall  in  Lovegold's 

house. — Frederick,  Ramilie. 
Fred.  How  !  Lappet  my   enemy  !    and    can   she 
attempt   to   forward    Mariana's    marriage  with   my 
father  % 

Ram.  Sir,  upon  my  honour  it  is  true.  She  told 
it  me  in  the  highest  confidence — a  trust,  sir,  which 
nothing  but  the  inviolable  friendship  I  have  for  you 
could  have  prevailed  with  me  to  have  broken. 

Fred.  Sir,  I  am  your  most  humble  servant ;  I  am 
infinitely  obliged  to  your  friendship. 

Ram.  Oh !  sir  ;  but  really  I  did  withstand  pretty 
considerable  offers  ;  for,  would  you  think  it,  sir?  the 
jade  had  the  impudence  to  attempt  to  engage  me  too 
in  the  affair.  I  believe,  sir,  you  would  have  been 
pleased  to  have  heard  the  answer  I  gave  her.  Ma- 
dam, says  I,  do  you  think,  if  I  had  no  more  honour, 
I  should  have  no  greater  regard  to  my  interest.  It 
is  my  interest,  madam,  says  I,  to  be  honest ;  for  my 
master  is  a  man  of  that  generosity,  that  liberality, 
that  bounty,  that  I  am  sure  he  will  never  suffer  any 
servant  of  his  to  be  a  loser  by  being  true  to  him. 
No,  no,  says  I  ;  let  him  alone  for  rewarding  a  ser- 
vant when  he  is  but  once  assured  of  his  fidelity. 

Fred.  No  demands  now,  Ramilie  ;  I  shall  rind  a 
time  to  reward  you. 

Ram.  That  was  what  I  told  her,  sir.  Do  you 
think,  says  I,  this  old  rascal  (I  ask  your  pardon, 
sir),  that  this  Hunks,  my  master's  father,  will  live 
for  ever? — and  then,  says  I,  do  you  think  my  master 
will  not  remember  his  old  friends  1 

Fred.  Well,  but,  dear  sir,  let  us  have  no  more  of 
your  rhetoric — go  and  fetch  Lappet  hither.  I'll  try 
if  I  can't  bring  her  over. 

Ram.  Bring  her  over !  a  fig  for  her,  sir  !  I  have 
a  plot  worth  fifty  of  yours.  I'll  blow  her  up  with 
your  father.  I'll  make  him  believe  just  the  contrary 
of  every  word  she  has  told  him. 

Fred.  Can  you  do  that  ? 

Ram.  Never  fear  it,  sir  ;  I'll  warrant  my  lies  keep 
even  pace  with  hers.  But,  sir,  I  have  another  plot; 
I  don't  question  but  before  you  sleep  I  shall  put 
you  in  possession  of  some  thousands  of  your  father's 
money. 

Fred.  He  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  provoke 
me  to  it;  but  I  am  afraid  that  will  be  carrying  the 
jest  too  far. 

Ram..  Sir,  I  will  undertake  to  make  it  out  that 
robbnig  him  is  a  downright  meritorious  act.  Be- 
sides, sir,  if  you  have  any  qualms  of  conscience,  you 
may  return  it  him  again.  Your  having  possession 
of  it  will  bring  him  to  any  terms. 

Fred.  Well,  well.  I  believe  there  is  little  danger 
of  thy  stealing  anything  from  him.  So  about  the 
first  affair.  It  is  that  only  which  causes  my  pre- 
sent pain.  [JYiend. 

Ham.  Fear   nothing,   sir,   whilst  Ramilie  is  your 
SCENE  II. — Frederick,  Clermont. 

Fred.  If  impudence  can  give  a  title  to  success,  I 
am  sure  thou  hast  a  good  one. 

Cler.  Oh  !  Frederick,  I  have  been  looking  for  you 
all  over  the  house.  I  have  news  for  you,  which 
wdl  give  me  pain  to  discover,  though  it  is  necessary 
you  should  know  it.  In  short,  Mariana  has  deter- 
mined to  marry  your  father  this  evening. 
hpTC  ?r'  ?^''  Clermont:  is  it  possible  ?  cursed 
be  the  politics  of  my  sister  ;  she  is  the  innocent  oc- 


casion  of  this.  And  can  Mariana  from  a  pique  to  her 
throw  herself  away  ?  Dear  Clermont,  give  me  some 
advice  ;  think  on  some  method  by  which  I  may  pre- 
vent, at  least  defer,  this  match  ;  for  that  moment 
which  gives  her  to  my  father  will  strike  a  thousand 
daggers  in  my  heart. 

Cler.  Would  I  could  advise  you :  but  here  comes 
one  who  is  more  likely  to  invent  some  means  for 
your  deliverance. 

Fred.  Ha!  Lappet! 

SCENE  III. — Lappet,  Frederick,  Clermont. 

Lap.  Heyday!  Mr.  Frederick,  you  stand  with 
your  arms  across,  and  look  as  melancholy  as  if  there 
was  a  funeral  going  on  in  the  house,  instead  of  a 
wedding. 

Fred.  This  wedding,  madam,  will  prove  the  oc- 
casion of  my  funeral ;  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  being 
instrumental  to  it. 

Laj).  Why,  truly,  if  you  consider  the  case  rightly, 
I  think  you  are.  It  will  be  much  more  to  your 
interest  to — 

Fred.  Mistress,  undo  immediately  what  you  have 
done ;  prevent  this  match  which  you  have  for- 
warded, or  by  all  the  devils  which  inhabit  that  heart 
of  yours —  .  [kill  me  1 

Lap.  For  Heaven's  sake,  sir,  you  do  not  intend  to 

Fred.  What  could  drive  your  villany  to  attempt 
to  rob  me  of  the  woman  I  dote  on  more  than  life  1 
Wliat  could  urge  thee,  when  I  trusted  thee  with  my 
passion,  when  I  have  paid  the  most  extravagant 
usury  for  money  to  bribe  thee  to  be  my  friend,  what 
could  sway  thee  to  betray  me  % 

Lap.  As  I  hope  to  be  saved,  sir,  whatever  I  have 
done  was  intended  for  your  service. 

Fred.  It  is  in  vain  to  deny  it ;  I  know  thou  hast 
used  thy  utmost  art  to  persuade  my  father  into  this 
match. 

Lap).  If  I  did,  sir,  it  was  all  with  a  view  towards 
your  interest ;  if  I  have  done  anything  to  prevent 
your  having  her,  it  was  because  I  thought  you  would 
do  better  without  her. 

Fred.  Would'st  thou,  to  save  my  life,  tear  out  my 
heart?  And  dost  thou,  like  an  impudent  inquisitor, 
while  thou  art  destroying  me,  assert  it  is  for  my 
own  sake  ? 

Lap.  Be  but  appeased,  sir,  and  let  me  recover  out 
of  this  terrible  fright  you  have  put  me  into,  and  I 
will  engage  to  make  you  easy  yet. 

Cler.  Dear  Frederick,  adjourn  your  anger  for  a 
while  at  least ;  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Lappet  is  not  your 
enemy  in  her  heart  ;  and  whatever  she  has  done,  if 
it  has  not  been  for  your  sake,  this  I  dare  confidently 
affirm,  it  has  been  for  her  own.  And  I  have  so  good 
an  opinion  of  her,  that,  the  moment  you  show  her  it 
will  be  more  her  interest  to  serve  you  than  to  op- 
pose you,  you  may  be  secure  of  her  friendship. 

Fred.  But  has  she  not  already  carried  it  beyond 
retrieval  1 

Lap.  Alas  !  sir,  I  never  did  anything  yet  so  ef- 
fectually, but  that  I  have  been  capable  of  undoing 
it ;  nor  have  I  ever  said  anything  so  positively,  but 
that  I  have  been  able  as  positively  to  unsay  it  again. 
As  for  truth,  I  have  neglected  it  so  long,  that  I  often 
forget  which  side  of  the  question  it  is  of.  Besides, 
I  look  on  it  to  be  so  very  insignificant  towards  suc- 
cess, that  I  am  indifferent  whether  it  is  for  me  or 
against  me. 

Fred.  Let  me  entreat  you,  dear  madam,  to  lose  no 
time  in  informing  us  of  your  many  excellent  qua- 
lities, but  consider  how  very  precious  our  time  is, 
since  the  marriage  is  intended  this  very  evening. 

Lap.   That  cannot  be. 

Cler.  My  own  ears  were  witnesses  to  her  consent. 
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Lap.  That  indeed  may  be — but  for  the  marriage 
it  cannot  be,  nor  it  shall  not  be. 

Fred.  How  !  how  will  you  prevent  it? 

Lap.  By  an  infallible  rule  I  have.  But,  sir,  Mr. 
Clermont  was  mentioning  a  certain  little  word  called 
interest,  just  now.  I  should  not  repeat  it  to  you,  sir, 
but  that  really  one  goes  about  a  thing  with  so  much 
a  better  will,  and  one  has  so  much  better  luck  in  it 
too,  when  one  has  got  some  little  matter  by  it. 

Fred.  Here,  take  all  the  money  I  have  in  my 
pocket,  and  on  my  marriage  with  Mariana  thou 
sbalt  have  fifty  more. 

Lap.  That  is  enough,  sir  ;  if  they  were  half  mar- 
ried already  I  would  unmarry  them  again.  I  am 
impatient  till  I  am  about  it.  Oh !  there  is  nothing 
like  gold  to  quicken  a  woman's  caj)acity. 

SCENE  IV. — Frederick,  Clermont. 

Fred.  Dost  thou  think  I  may  place  any  confidence 
in  what  this  woman  says  % 

Cler.  Faith !  I  think  so.  I  have  told  you  how 
dexterously  she  managed  my  affairs.  I  have  seen 
such  proofs  of  her  capacity,  that  I  am  much  easier 
on  your  account  than  I  was. 

Fred.  My  o'wn  heart  is  something  lighter  too. 
Oh,  Clermont !  how  dearly  do  we  buy  all  the  joys 
which  we  receive  from  women  ! 

Cler.  A  coquette's  lover  generally  pays  very  se- 
verely indeed.  His  game  is  sure  to  lead  him  a  long 
chase,  and  if  he  catches  her  at  last  she  is  hardly 
worth  carrying  home — You  will  excuse  me. 

Fred.  It  does  not  affect  me  ;  for  what  appears  a 
coquette  in  Mariana,  is  rather  the  effects  of  spright- 
liness  and  youth  than  any  fixed  habit  of  mind  ;  she 
has  good  sense  and  good  nature  at  the  bottom. 

Cler.  If  she  has  good  nature,  it  is  at  the  bottom 
indeed  ;  for  I  think  she  has  never  discovered  any  to 
you. 

Fred.  "Women  of  her  beauty  and  mei'it  have  such 
a  variety  of  admirers,  that  they  are  shocked  to  think 
of  giving  up  all  the  rest  by  fixing  on  one.  Besides, 
so  many  pretty  gentlemen  are  continually  attending 
them,  and  whispering  soft  things  in  their  ears,  who 
think  all  their  services  well  repaid  by  a  curtsy  or  a 
smile,  that  they  are  startled,  and  think  a  lover  a  most 
unreasonable  creature  who  can  imagine  he  merits 
their  whole  person. 

Cler.  They  are  of  all  people  my  aversion  ;  they 
are  a  sort  of  spaniels,  Avho,  though  they  have  no 
chance  of  running  down  the  hare  themselves,  often 
spoil  the  chase.  I  have  known  one  of  these  fel- 
lows pursue  half  the  fine  women  in  town,  without 
any  other  design  than  of  enjoying  them  all  in  the 
arms  of  a  strumpet.  It  is  pleasant  enough  to  see 
them  watching  the  eyes  of  a  woman  of  quality  half 
an  hour  to  get  an  opportmiity  of  making  a  bow  to 
her. 

Fred.  "Which  she  often  returns  with  a  smile,  or 
some  other  extraordinary  mark  of  affection,  from 
a  charitable  design  of  giving  pain  to  her  real  admirer, 
who,  though  he  can't  be  jealous  of  the  animal,  is 
concerned  to  see  her  condescend  to  take  notice  of 
him. 
SCENE  V. — Harriet,  Frederick,  Clermont. 

Har.  I  suppose,  brother,  you  have  heard  of  my 
good  father's  economj',  that  he  has  resolved  to  join 
two  entertainments  in  one,  and  prevent  giving  an 
extraordinary  wedding-supper. 

Fred.  Yes,  I  have  heard  it and  I  hope  have 

taken  measures  to  prevent  it. 

Har.  Why,  did  you  believe  it  then  1 

Fred.  I  think  I  had  no  longer  room  to  doubt. 

Har.  I  would  not  believe  it  if  I  were  to  see  them 
in  bed  together. 


Fred.  Heaven  forbid  it ! 

Har.  So  say  I  too.  Heaven  forbid  I  should  have 
such  a  mother-in-law  !  But  I  think,  if  she  were  wed- 
ded into  any  other  family,  you  would  have  no  rea- 
son to  lament  the  loss  of  so  constant  a  mistress. 
Frtd.  Dear  Harriet,  indulge  my  weakness. 
Har.  I  will  indulge  your  weakness  with  all  my 
heart,  but  the  men  ought  not ;  for  they  are  such 
lovers  as  you,  who  spoil  the  women.  Come,  if 
you  will  bring  Mr.  Clermont  into  my  apartment,  I'll 
give  you  a  dish  of  tea,  and  you  shall  have  some  sal 
volatile  in  it,  though  you  have  no  real  cause  for  any 
depression  of  your  spirit;  for  I  dare  swear  your 
mistress  is  very  safe.  And  I  am  sure,  if  she  were 
to  be  lost  in  the  manner  you  apprehend,  she  would 
be  the  best  loss  you  ever  had  in  your  life. 

Cler.  Oh,  Frederick!  if  your  mistress  were  but 
equal  to  your  sister,  you  might  be  well  called  the 
happiest  of  mankind.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VL— Mariana,  Lappet, 
Lap.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  and  so  you  have  persuaded  the 
old  lady  that  you  really  intend  to  have  him. 
Mar.  I  tell  you  I  do  really  intend  to  have  him. 
Lap.  Have  him!  ha,   ha,  ha!  For  what  do  you 
intend  to  have  himi  [marry  him  1 

Mar.  Have  I  not   told    you   already  that  I  will 
Lap.  Indeed,  you  will  not. 

Mar.  How,  Mrs.  Impertinence !  has  your  mis- 
tress told  you  so  %  and  did  she  send  you  hither  to 
persuade  me  against  the  match  1 

La]).  AVhat  should  you  marry  him  fori  As  for 
his  riches,  you  might  as  well  think  of  going  hungry 
to  a  fine  entertainment,  where  you  are  sure  of  not 
being  suffered  to  eat.  The  very  income  of  your  o^vn 
fortune  will  be  more  than  he  will  allow  you.  Adieu 
fine  clothes,  operas,  plays,  assemblies  ;  adieu  dear 
quadrille !  And  to  what  have  you  sacrificed  all  these  1 
Not  to  a  husband — for  whatever  you  make  of 
him,  you  will  never  make  a  husband  of  him,  I'm 
sure. 

Mar.  This  is  a  liberty,  madam,  I  shall  not  allow 
you  ;  if  you  intend  to  stay  in  this  house  you  must 
leave  oft"  these  pretty  airs  you  have  lately  given  your- 
self. Remember  you  are  a  servant  here,  and  not 
the  mistress,  as  you  have  been  suffered  to  affect. 

Lap.  You  may  lay  aside  your  airs  too,  good  ma- 
dam, if  you  come  to  that ;  for  I  shall  not  desire  to 
stay  in  this  house  when  you  are  the  mistress  of  it. 

Mar.  It  will  be  prudent  in  you  not  to  put  on 
your  usual  insolence  to  me  ;  for,  if  you  do,  your 
master  shall  punish  you  for  it. 

Lap.  I  have  one  comfort,  he  will  not  be  able  to 
punish  me  half  so  much  as  he  will  you.  The  worst 
he  can  do  to  me  is  to  turn  me  out  of  the  house — 
but  you  he  can  keep  in  it.  "Wife  to  an  old  fellow! 
faugh  ! 

Mar.  If  miss  Harriet  sent  you  on  this  errand 
you  may  return,  and  tell  her  her  wit  is  shallower 
than  I  imagined  it ;  and  since  she  has  no  more  ex- 
perience, I  believe  I  shall  send  my  daughter-in-law 
to  school  again.  yExtt. 

Lap.  Hum!  you  will  have  a  schoolmaster  at 
home.  I  begin  to  doubt  whether  this  sweet-tem- 
pered creature  will  not  marry  in  spite  at  last.  I  have 
one  project  more  to  prevent  her,  and  that  I  will 
about  instantly. 

SCENE  Nil.— The  c/arde7i.—Lo\EGOLD, 
Mrs.  AVisely. 
Love.  I  cannot  be  easy.     I  must  settle  something 
upon  her. 

Mrs.  W.  Believe  me,  Mr.  Lovegold,  it  is  unneces- 
sary ;  when  you  die  you  will  leave  your  wife  very 
well  provided  for. 
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Love.  Indeed,  I  have  known  several  lawsuits 
happen  on  these  accounts  ;  and  sometimes  the  whole 
has  been  thrown  away  in  disputing  to  which  party 
it  belonged.  I  shall  not  sleep  in  my  grave  while  a 
set  ot'villanous  lawyers  are  dividing  the  little  money 
I  liave  among  them. 

Mrs.  IV.  I  know  this  old  fool  is  fond  enough  now 
to  come  to  any  terms  ;  but  it  is  ill  trusting  hun  :  vio- 
lent passions  can  never  last  long  at  his  years.  \^Aside. 
Love.  What  are  you  considering  % 
Mrs.  fV.  Mr.  Lovegold,  I  am  sure,  knows  the 
world  too  well  to  have  the  worse  opinion  of  any 
woman  from  her  prudence  :  therefore  I  must  tell 
you,  this  delay  of  the  match  does  not  at  all  please 
me.  It  seems  to  argue  your  inclinations  abated,  and 
so  it  is  better  to  let  the  treaty  end  here.  My  daugh- 
ter has  a  very  good  offer  now,  wliicli  were  she  to  re- 
fuse on  your  account,  she  would  make  a  very  ridicu- 
lous figure  in  the  world  after  you  had  left  her. 

Love.  Alas!  madam,  I  love  her  better  than  any- 
thing almost  upon  the  face  of  tbe  earth  ;  this  dehiy 
is  to  secure  her  a  good  jointure  :  I  am  not  worth  the 
money  the  world  says  ;   I  am  not  indeed. 

Mrs.  W.  Well,  sir,  then  there  can  be  no  harm,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  botli  her  mind  and  mine,  in  your 
signing  a  small  contract,  which  can  be  prepared  imme- 
Love.  What  signifies  signing,  madam 'i  [diately. 
Mrs.  W.  I  see,  sir,  you  don't  care  for  it.  So 
tliere  is  no  harm  done  ;  and  really  this  other  is  so 
very  advantageous  an  offer,  that  I  don't  know 
whether  I  shall  not  be  blamed  for  refusing  him  on 
any  account.  [have  me  sign? 

Lov.  Nay,  but  be  not  in  haste ;  what  would  you 
Mrs.  W.   Only  to  perform    your  promise  of  mar- 
riage, [and  mine  shall  look  over  it. 
Love.  Well,  well,  let  your  lawyer  draw  it  up  then, 
Mrs.   W.  I  believe   my   lawyer  is  in  the   house  ; 
I'll  go  to  him,  and  get  it  done  instantly ;  and  then 
we  will  give  this  gentleman  a  final  answer,   I  assure 
you  he  is  a  very  advantageous  offer.  \_Exit.  \ 

Love.  As  I  intend  to  marry  this  girl,  there  can  be 
no  harm  in  signing  the  contract ;  her  lawyer  draws  it 
up,  so  I  shall  be  at  no  expense  ;  for  I  can  get  mine 
to  look  it  over  for  nothing.  I  should  have  done  very 
wisely  indeed  to  have  entitled  her  to  a  third  of  my 
fortune — whereas  I  will  not  make  her  jointure  above 
a  tenth.  I  protest  it  is  with  some  difficulty  that  I 
have  prevailed  with  myself  to  put  off  the  match.  I 
am  more  in  love,  I  find,  than  I  suspected. 

SCENE  VIII.— Lappet,  Lovegold. 
Lap.  Oh '.  unhappy,  miserable  creature  that  I  am ! 
What  shall  I  ao  1— whither  shall  I  go  1 
Love.  What's  the  matter.  Lappet  '* 
Lap.  To  have  been  innocently  assisting  in  betray- 
ing so  good  a  man !  so  good   a  master !  so  good  a 
Love.  Lappet,  I  say!  [friend! 

Lap.  I  shall  never  forgive  myself;   I  shall  never 

outlive  it  ;  I  shall  never  eat,  drink,  sleep . 

\Iiuns  against  him. 
Love.  One  would  think  you  were  walking  in  your 
sleep  now.     What  can  be  tlie  meaning  of  this "? 

Lap.  Oh,  sir  ! — you  are  undone,  sir ;  and  I  am 
"'i^o'ie.  [Have  I  lost  anything? 

Love.     How  !— what !— has   any  one  robbed  me? 
Lap.  No,  sir  ;  but  you  have  got  something. 
Love.  Whati  what? 
Lap.  A  wife,  sir. 

Love.  No,  I  have  not  yet.     But  why 

Lap.   How,  sir !  are  you  not  married  1 

Love.   No.  [come  out  of  your  mouth. 

l-ap.  That  IS   the    happiest   word    I    ever    heard 

tl.P  ,r;  t  r''''''-    ■  T'"''  Pai^ticular  reasons,  put  off 
the  match  for  a  lew  davs. 


Lap.  Yes,  sir ;  and,  for  some  particular  reasons, 
you  shall  put  off  the  match  for  a  few  years. 
Love.  What  do  you  say  "? 

Lap.  Oh,   sii- !  this  affair  has   almost  determined 

me  never  to   engage  in  matrimonial  matters  again. 

I  liave  been  finely  deceived  in  this  lady,     I  told  you, 

sir,  she  had  an  estate  in  a  certain  country ;  but  I  find 

it  is  all  a  cheat,  sir.    The  devil  of  any  estate  has  she. 

Love.  How !  not  any  estate  at  all !     How  can  she 

live,  theu'?  [people  in  this  town  live. 

Lap.     Nay,    sir.    Heaven   knows   how   half  the 

Love.  However,  it  is  an  excellent  good  quality  in 

a  woman  to  be  able  to  live  without  an  estate.     She 

that  can  make  something  out  of  nothing  will  make  a 

little  go  a  great  way.     I  am  sorry  she  has  no  fortune  ; 

but,  considering  all  her  saving  qualities,  Lappet 

Lap.  All  an  imposition,  sir.  She  is  the  most  ex- 
travagant wretch  up  earth. 

Love.  How!  how!     Extravagant  1     [gance  itself. 

Lap.    I  tell  you,   sir,    she  is   downright  extrava- 

Love,  Can  it  be  possible,  after  what  you  told  me  ? 

Lap.  Alas,  sir !  that  was  only  a  cloak  thrown  over 

her  real  inclinations.  [in  herl 

Love.  How  was  it  possible  for  you  to  be  so  deceived 

Laj).  Alas,  sir !  she  would  have  deceived  any  one 

upon   earth,   even  you  yourself:    for,  sir,    during  a 

Avhole  fortnight  since  you  have  been  in  love  with 

her,   she  has  made  it  her  whole  business  to  conceal 

her  extravagance,  and  appear  thrifty. 

Love.  That  is  a  good  sign,  though — Lappet,  let  me 
tell  you,  that  is  a  good  sign.  Right  habits,  as  well 
as  wrong,  are  got  by  affecting  them.  And  she  who 
could  be  thrifty  a  whole  fortnight  gives  lively  hopes 
that  she  may  be  brought  to  be  so  as  long  as  she  lives. 
Laj}.  She  loves  play  to  distraction.  It  is  the  only 
visible  way  in  the  world  she  has  of  living. 

Love.  She  must  win,  then,  Lappet ;  and  play, 
Avhen  people  play  the  best  of  the  game,  is  no  such 
very  bad  thing.  Besides,  as  she  plays  only  to  sup- 
port herself,  when  slie  can  be  supported  without  it 
she  may  leave  it  off. 

Lap.  To  support  her  extravagance,  in  dress  par- 
ticularly. Why,  don't  you  see,  sir,  she  is  dressed 
out  to-day  like  a  princess? 

Love.  It  may  be  an  effect  of  prudence  in  a  young 
woman  to  dress,   in  order  to  get  a  husband.     And, 
as  that  is  apparently  her  motive,  wlieu  she  is  mar- 
ried that  motive  ceases ;  and,  to  say  the  ti'uth,  she  is 
in  discourse  a  very  prudent  young  woman. 
Lap.   Think  of  her  extravagance. 
Love.  A  woman  of  the  greatest  modesty  ! 
Lap.   And  extravagance. 
Lore.  She  has  really  a  very  fine  set  of  teetli. 
Laj}.  She  will  have  all  the  teeth  out  of  your  head. 
Love.  I  never  saw  finer  eyes. 
Lap.  She  will  eat  you  out  of  house  and  home. 
Love.  Charming  hair. 
Laj}.  She  will  ruin  you. 

Love.  Sweet  kissing  lips,  swelling  breasts,  and  the 
finest  shape  that  ever  was  embraced. 

[^Catching  Lappet  in  his  arms. 
Lap.  Oil,  sir!  I  am  not  the  lady. — -Was  ever  sucli 
an  old  goat ! — Well,  sir,  I  see  you  are  determined 
on  the  match  ;  and  so  I  desire  you  would  pay  me 
my  wages.  I  cannot  bear  to  see  the  ruin  of  a  family 
in  which  I  have  lived  so  long  that  I  have  contracted 
as  great  a  friendship  for  it  as  if  it  was  my  own  :  I  can't 
bear  to  see  waste,  riot,  and  extravagance  ;  to  see  all 
the  wealth  a  poor,  honest,  industrious  gentleman 
has  been  raising  all  his  lifetime  squandered  away 
in  a  year  or  two  in  feasts,  balls,  music,  cards,  clothes, 
jewels.  It  would  break  my  heart  to  see  my  poor 
old  master  eat  out  by  a  set  of  singers,  fiddlers,  in.il- 
Uners,  mantua-makers,  mercers,  toymen,  jewellers, 
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fops,  cheats,  rakes.  To  see  his  guineas  fly  about 
like  dust ;  ail  his  ready  money  paid  in  one  morning 
to  one  tradesman  ;  his  whole  stock  in  the  funds 
spent  in  one  half-year  ;  all  his  land  swallowed  down 
in  another  ;  all  his  old  gold — nay,  the  very  plate 
which  he  has  had  in  his  family  time  out  of  mind — 
which  has  descended  from  father  to  son  ever  since 
the  flood — to  see  even  that  disposed  of.  What  Avill 
they  have  next,  I  wondfer,  when  they  have  had  all 
that  he  is  worth  in  the  world,  and  left  the  poor  old 
man  without  anything  to  furnish  his  old  age  with 
the  necessaries  of  life — will  they  be  contented  then, 
or  will  they  tear  out  his  bowels,  and  eat  them  too  1 
[Both  burst  into  tears.'\  The  laws  are  cruel  to  put 
it  in  the  power  of  a  wife  to  ruin  her  husband  in  this 
manner.  And  will  any  one  tell  me  that  such  a  Avoman 
as  this  is  handsome  %  What  are  a  pair  of  shining 
eyes,  when  they  must  be  bought  with  the  loss  of  all 
one's  shining  gold  % 

Love.  Oh  !  my  poor  old  gold. 

LMp.  Perhaps  she  has  a  fine  set  of  teeth. 

Love.  My  poor  plate,  that  I  have  hoarded  with  so 
much  care  !  [shape. 

Lap.  Or  I'll  grant  she  may  have  a  most  beautiful 

Love.  My  dear  land  and  tenements. 

Lap.  What  are  the  roses  on  her  cheeks,  or  lilies 
in  her  neck  1  [and  a  half  per  cent. 

Love.  My  poor  India  bonds,  bearing  at  least  three 

Lap.  A  fine  excuse,  indeed,  when  a  man  is  ruined 
by  his  wife,  to  tell  us  he  has  married  a  beauty ! 

SCENE  IX. — Lawyer,  Lovegold,  Lappet. 

Laio.  Sir,  the  contract  is  ready ;  my  client  has 
sent  for  the  counsel  on  the  other  side,  and  he  is  now 
below  examining  it. 

Love.  Get  you  out  of  my  doors,  you  villain,  you 
and  your  client  too  ;   I  '11  contract  you,  with  a  pox. 

Law.  Hey-day !  sure  you  are  non  compos  mentis ! 

Love.  No,  sirrah,  I  had  like  to  have  been  non 
compos  mentis ;  but  I  have  had  the  good  luck  to 
escape  it.  Go  and  tell  your  client  I  have  discovered 
her :  bid  her  take  her  advantageous  offer ;  for  I  shall 
sign  no  contracts.      [in  my  whole  course  of  practice. 

Law.  This  is  the  strangest  thing  I  have  met  with 

Love.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Lappet ; 
indeed,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Lap.  1  am  sure,  sir,  I  have  a  very  great  satisfac- 
tion in  serving  you,  and  I  hope  you  will  consider  of 
that  little  affair  that  I  mentioned  to  you  to-day 
about  my  lawsuit. 

Love.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Lap.  I  hope,  sir,  you  won't  suffer  me  to  be  ruined 
when  I  have  preserved  you  from  it. 

Love.  Hey  '.  [Ap23ea7'ing  deaf. 

Lap.  You  know,  sir,  that  in  Westminster-hall 
money  and  right  are  always  on  the  same  side. 

Love,  Ay,  so  they  are  ;  very  true ;  so  they  are  ; 
and  therefore,  no  one  can  take  too  much  care  of  his 
money.  [me  an  infinite  service. 

Lap.  The  smallest  matter  of  money,  sir,  would  do 

Love.  Hey!  whaf?  [a  great  kindness. 

Lap.  A  small  matter  of  money,  sir,  would  do  me 

Love.  Oho  !  I  have  a  very  great  kindness  for  you  ; 
indeed,  I  have  a  very  great  kindness  for  you. 

Lap.  Pox  take  your  kindness!  I'm  only  losing 
time  :  there's  nothing  to  be  got  out  of  him.  So  I'll 
even  to  Frederick,  and  see  what  the  report  of  my 
success  will  do  there.  Ah!  would  I  were  married 
to  thee  myself! 

Love.  What  a  prodigious  escape  have  I  had !    I 
cannot  look  at  the  precipice  without  being  giddy. 
SCENE  X. — Ramilie,  Lovegold. 

Love.  Who  is  thaf?  Oh,  is  it  you,  sirrah  1  How 
dare  you  enter  within  these  walls  ■? 

Ram.  Truly,   sir,  I  can  scarcely  reconcile  it  to 


myself;  I  think,  after  what  has  happened,  you  have 
no  great  title  to  my  friendship.  But  I  don't  know 
how  it  is,  sir,  there  is  something  or  other  about  you 
which  strangely  engages  my  affections,  and  which, 
together  with  the  friendship  I  have  for  your  son, 
won't  let  me  sufler  you  to  be  imposed  upon  ;  and  to 
prevent  that,  sir,  is  the  whole  and  sole  occasion  of 
my  coming  within  your  doors.  Did  not  a  certain 
lady,  sir,  called  Mrs.  Lappet,  depart  from  you  just 

Love.  What  if  she  did,  sirrah  1  [now "? 

Ram.  Has  she  not,  sir,  been  talking  to  you  about 
a  young  lady  whose  name  is  Mariana  'i 

Love.  Well,  and  what  then  '] 

Ram.  Why,  then,  sir,  every  single  syllable  she  has 
told  you  has  been  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  most 
confounded  lie  ;  as  is,  indeed,  every  word  she  says  : 
for  I  don't  believe,  upon  a  modest  calculation,  she 
has  told  six  truths  since  she  has  been  in  the  house. 
She  is  made  up  of  lies  :  her  father  was  an  attorney, 
and  her  mother  was  chambermaid  to  a  maid  of 
honour.  The  first  word  she  spoke  was  a  lie,  and  so 
will  be  the  last.  I  know  she  has  pretended  a  great 
affection  for  you,  that's  one  lie  ;  and  everything  she 
has  said  of  Mariana  is  another. 

Love.  How  !  how !  are  you  sure  of  this  1 

Ram.  Why,  sir,  she  and  I  laid  the  plot  together  ; 
that  one  time,  indeed,  I  myself  was  forced  to  deviate 
a  little  frpm  the  truth  ;  but  it  was  with  a  good 
design :  the  jade  pretended  to  me  that  it  was  out  of 
friendship  to  my  master  ;  that  it  was  because  she 
thought  such  a  match  would  not  be  at  all  to  his  in- 
terest ;  but  alas !  sir,  I  know  her  friendship  begins 
and  ends  at  home,  and  that  she  has  friendship  for  no 
person  living  but  herself.  Why,  sir,  do  but  look  at 
Mariana,  sir,  and  see  whether  you  can  think  her  such 
a  sort  of  woman  as  she  has  described  her  to  you. 

Love.  Indeed,  she  has  appeared  to  me  always  in  a 
different  light.  I  do  believe  Avhat  you  say.  This 
jade  has  been  bribed  by  my  children  to  impose  upon 
me.  I  forgive  thee  all  that  thou  hast  done  for  this 
one  service.  I  will  go  deny  all  that  I  said  to  the 
lawyer,  and  put  an  end  to  everything  this  moment. 
I  knew  it  was  impossible  she  could  be  such  a  sort  of 
a  woman.  [Exit. 

Ram.  And  I  will  go  find  out  my  master,  make 
him  the  happiest  of  mankind,  squeeze  his  purse,  and 
then  get  drunk  for  the  honour  of  all  party-coloured 
politicians. 

SCENE  XI. —  The  7^ai/.— Frederick,  Lappet. 

Fred.  Excellent  Lappet!  I  shall  never  think  I  have 
sufficiently  rewarded  you  for  what  you  have  done. 

Lap.  I  have  only  done  half  the  business  yet.  I 
have,  I  believe,  effectually  broke  off  the  match  with 
your  father.  Now,  sir,  I  shall  make  up  the  matter 
between  you  and  her.  [into  guineas. 

Fred.  Do  but  that,  dear  girl,  and  I'll  coin  myself 

Lap.  Keep  yourself  for  your  lady,  sir ;  she  will 
take  all  that  sort  of  coin,  I  warrant  her:  as  for  me, 
I  shall  be  much  more  easily  contented. 

Fred.  But  what  hopes  canst  thou  havel  for  I, 
alas !  see  none. 

Lap.  Oh,  sir !  it  is  more  easy  to  make  half  a 
dozen  matches  than  to  break  one,  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  it  is  an  office  I  myself  like  better.  There 
is  something,  methinks,  so  pretty  in  bringing  young 
people  together  that  are  fond  of  one  another.  I  pro- 
test, sir,  you  will  be  a  mighty  handsome  couple. 
How  fond  will  you  be  of  a  little  girl  the  exact  pic- 
ture of  her  mother !  and  how  fond  will  she  be  of  a 
boy  to  put  her  in  mind  of  his  father  !  [gination. 

Fred.  Death !  you  jade,  you  have  fired  my  ima- 

Lap.  But,  methinks,  I  want  to  have  the  hurricane 
begin,  hugely ;  I  am  surprised  they  are  not  alto- 
gether by  the  ears  already  ! 
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SCENE  XII.— Ramilie,  Frederick,  Lappet. 

Rain.  Oh!  madam,  I  little  expected  to  have  found 
YOU  and  my  master  together,  after  what  has  hap- 
pened ;  I  did  not  think  you  had  the  assmance— 

Fred.  Peace,  Ramilie,  all  is  well,  and  Lappet  is 
the  best  friend  I  have  in  the  world. 

Ram.  Yes,  sir,  all  is  well,  indeed — no  thanks  to 
her ;  happy  is  the  master  that  has  a  good  servant— 
a  good  servant  is  certainly  the  greatest  treasure  in 
this  world.  I  have  done  your  business  for  you,  sir ; 
I  have  frustrated  all  she  has  been  doing,  denied  all 
she  has  been  telling  him— in  short,  sir,  I  observed 
her  ladyship  in  a  long  conference  with  the  old  gen- 
tleman, mightily  to  your  interest,  as  you  may  ima- 
gine. No  sooner  was  she  gone  than  I  steps  in  and 
made  the  old  gent'eman  believe  every  single  syllable 
she  had  told  him  to  be  a  most  confounded  lie  ;  and 
away  he  is  gone,  fully  determined  to  put  an  end  to 
the  affair.  [ruined  without  reprieve. 

Lap.  And  sign  the  contract ;   so  now,  sir,  you  are 

Fred.  Death  and  damnation !  fool !  villain ! 

Ratn.  Hey-day!  what  is  the  meaning  of  this"? 
— ^have  I  done  any  more  than  you  commanded  me  ? 

Fred.  Nothing"  but  my  cursed  stars  could  have 
contrived  so  damned  an  accident.  [happened. 

Ram.  You  cannot  blame  me,  sir,  whatever  has 

F:-ed.  I  don't  blame  you,  sir,  nor  myself,  nor  any 
one  :  fortune  has  marked  me  out  for  misery.  But  I 
will  be  no  longer  idle ;  since  I  am  to  be  ruined  I 
will  meet  my  destruction. 

SCENE  XIII.— Lappet,  Ramilie. 
[  They  stand  some  tiine  silent,  looking  at  each  other. ^ 

Lap.  I  give  you  joy,  sir,  of  the  success  of  your 
negociation  ;  you  have  approved  yourself  a  most  able 
person,  truly ;  and  I  dare  swear,  when  your  skill  is 
once  known,  will  not  want  employment. 

Ram.  Do  not  triumph,  good  Mrs.  Lappet ;  a  poli- 
tician may  make  a  blunder;  I  am  sure  no  one  can 
avoid  it  that  is  employed  with  you,  for  you  change 
sides  so  often  that  'tis  impossible  to  tell  at  any  time 
Avhich  side  you  are  on. 

Lap.  And  pray,  sirrah,  what  was  the  occasion  of 
your  betraying  me  to  your  master,  for  he  has  told 
"me  am 

Ratn.  Conscience,  conscience,  Mrs.  Lappet,  the 
great  guide  of  all  my  actions  ;  I  could  not  find  in  my 
heart  to  let  him  lose  his  mistress. 

Lap.  Your  master  is  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
indeed,  to  lose  your  o%vn  in  order  to  preserve  his ; 
for  henceforth  I  forbid  all  your  addresses,  I  disown 
all  obligations,  I  revoke  all  promises  :  henceforth  I 
would  advise  you  never  to  open  your  lips  to  me,  for 
if  you  do,  it  will  be  in  vain ;  I  shall  be  deaf  to  all 
your  little,  false,  mean,  treacherous,  base  insinuations. 
I  would  have  you  know,  sir,  a  woman  injured  as  I 
am  never  can  nor  ouglit  to  forgive.  Never  see  my 
face  again.  [Lxit. 

Ram.  Huh !  now  would  some  lovers  think  them- 
selves very  unhappy  ;  but  I,  who  have  had  experience 
in  the  sex,  am  never  frightened  at  the  frowns  of  a 
mistress,  nor  ravished  with  her  smiles ;  they  both 
naturally  succeed  one  another,  and  a  woman,  gene- 
rally, is  as  sure  to  perform  what  she  threatens  as  she 
is  what  she  promises.  But  now  I'll  to  my  lurking- 
]:lace.  I'm  sure  this  old  rogue  has  money  hid  in 
the  garden  ;  if  I  can  but  discover  it,  I  shall  hand- 
somely quit  all  scores  with  the  old  gentleman,  and 
make  my  master  a  sufficient  return  for  the  loss  of  his 
mistress. 

SCENE  XIV. — Another  a2)artme7it.  —  Frederick, 
Mrs.  Wisely,  Mariana. 

Fred.  No,  madam,  I  have  no  words  to  upbraid 
you  with   nor  shall  I  attempt  it. 


Mrs.  ff.  I  think,  sir,  a  respect  to  your  father 
should  keep  you  now  within  the  rules  of  decency  ; 
as  for  my  daughter,  after  what  has  happened,  I  think 
she  cannot  expect  it  on  any  other  account. 

3Iar.  Dear  mamma,  don't  be  serious,  when  I  dare 
say  Mr.  Frederick  is  in  jest. 

Fred.  This  exceeds  all  you  have  done  :  to  insult 
the  person  you  have  made  miserable  is  more  cruel 
than  having  made  him  so. 

Mar.  Come,  come,  you  may  not  be  so  miserable 
as  you  expect.  I  know  the  word  mother-in-law 
has  a  terrible  sound,  but  perhaps  I  may  make  a 
better  than  you  imagine.  Believe  me,  you  will  see 
a  change  in  this  house  which  will  not  be  disagreeable 
to  a  man  of  Mr.  Frederick's  gay  temper. 

Fred.  All  changes  to  me  are  henceforth  equal. 
When  Fortune  robbed  me  of  you,  she  made  her 
utmost  effort ;  I  now  despise  all  in  her  power. 

Mrs.  W.  I  must  insist,  sir,  on  your  behaving  in  a 
different  manner  to  my  daughter.  The  world  is  apt 
to  be  censorious.  Oh,  heavens !  I  shudder  at  the 
apprehensions  of  having  a  reflection  cast  on  my 
family,  which  has  hitherto  past  unblemished. 

Fred.  1  shall  take  care,  madam,  to  shun  any  possi- 
bility of  giving  you  such  a  fear  ;  for  from  this  night 
I  never  will  behold  those  dear,  those  fatal  eyes  again. 

Mar,  Nay,  that  I  am  sure  will  cast  a  reflection 
on  me.  What  a  person  will  the  world  think  me  to 
be,  when  you  could  not  live  with  me ! 

Fred.  Live  with  you !  Oh,  Mariana  !  those  words 
bring  back  a  thousand  tender  ideas  to  my  mind. 
Oh  !  had  that  been  my  blest  fortune! 

Mrs.  W.  Let  me  beg,  sir,  you  would  keep  a 
greater  distance.  The  young  fellows  of  this  age  are 
so  rampant,  that  even  degrees  of  kindred  can't  re- 
strain them. 

Fred.  There  are  yet  no  such  degrees  between 
us.  Oh,  Mariana!  while  it  is  in  your  power,  while 
the  irrevocable  wax  remains  unstamped,  consider, 
and  do  not  seal  my  ruin. 

3L-S.  W.  Come  with  me,  daughter  ;  you  shall  not 
stay  a  moment  longer  with  him — a  rude  fellow. 

SCENE  XV.— Ramilie,  Frederick. 
Ram.  Follow  me,  sir  ;  follow  me  this  instant. 
Fred.  What's  the  matter?     [the  business  is  done. 
Ram.  Follow  me,  sir;  we  are  in  the  right  box; 
Fred.  What  done  1 

Ra>n.  I  have  it  under  my  arm,  sir, — here  it  is  ! 
Fred.  What?  what? 

Ram.  Your   father's    soul,    sir ;    his    money. 

Follow  me,  sir,  this  moment,  before  we  are  overtaken. 
Fred.   Ha!  this  may  preserve  me  yet. 

SCENE  XVI. 

Love,  (in  the  iitmost  distraction. )  Thieves !  thieves ! 
assassination!  murder!  I  am  undone!  all  my  money 
is  gone !  AVho  is  the  thief?  where  is  the  villain  ?  where 
sliall  I  find  him?  Give  me  my  money  again,  villain. 
[Catchi?ig  himself  bi/ the  ann.]  I  am  distracted!  I 
know  not  where  I  am,  nor  what  I  am,  nor  what  I  do. 
Oh!  my  money,  my  money!  Ha!  what  say  you? 
Alack-a-day !  here  is  no  one.  The  villain  must 
have  watched  his  time  carefully ;  he  must  have  done 
it  while  I  was  signing  that  d — ned  contract.  I  will 
go  to  a  justice,  and  have  all  my  house  put  to  their 
oaths,  my  servants,  my  children,  my  mistress,  and 
myself  too  ;  all  the  people  in  the  house,  and  in  the 
street,  and  in  the  town :  I  will  have  them  all  exe- 
cuted ;  I  will  hang  all  the  world ;  and  if  I  don't 
find  my  money  I  will  hang  myself  afterwards. 


ACT  v.— SCENE  I.— The  Hall.  Several  Servants. 

Jas.  There  will  be  rare  doings  noiv;  madam's 
an  excellent  woman,  faith  !  Things  won't  go  as  they 
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have  done  ;  she  has  ordered  something  like  a  supper; 
here  will  be  victuals  enough  for  the  whole  town. 

Tho.  She  's  a  sweet-humoured  lady,  I  can  tell 
you  that  I  have  had  a  very  good  place  on't  with 
her.  "You  will  have  no  more  use  for  locks  and  keys 
in  this  house  now. 

Jas.  This  is  the  luckiest  day  I  over  saw  ;  as  soon 
as  supper  is  over  I  will  g»t  drunk  to  her  good  health, 
I  am  resolved  ;  and  that 's  more  than  ever  I  could 
have  done  before. 

Tho.  You  shan't  want  liquor,  for  here  are  ten 
hogsheads  of  strong  beer  coming  in. 

Jas.  Bless  her  heart !  good  lady !  I  wish  she  had  a 
better  bridegroom. 

Tho.  Ah !  never  mind  that,  he  has  a  good  purse ; 
and  for  other  things  let  her  alone,  master  James. 

Whe.  Thomas,  you  must  go  to  Mr.  Mixture's  the 
wine-merchant,  and  order  him  to  send  in  twelve 
dozen  of  his  best  champagne,  twelve  dozen  of  bur- 
gundy, and  twelve  dozen  of  hermitage  ;  and  you 
must  call  at  the  wax-chandler's  and  bid  him  send  in 
a  chest  of  candles ;  and  at  Mr.  Lambert's,  the  con- 
fectioner in  Pall  Mall,  and  order  the  finest  dessert  he 
can  furnish  ;  and  you.  Will,  must  go  to  Mr.  Grey's, 
the  horse-jockey,  and  order  him  to  buy  my  lady 
three  of  the  finest  geldings  for  her  coach  to-morrow 
morning ;  and,  here,  you  must  take  this  roll,  and 
invite  all  the  people  in  it  to  supper  ;  then  you  must 
go  to  the  playhouse  in  Drury-lane,  and  engage  all 
the  music,  for  my  lady  intends  to  have  a  ball. 

Jas.  Oh  brave,  Mrs.  Wheedle  !  here  are  fine  times ! 

Whe.  My  lady  desires  that  supper  may  be  kept 
back  as  much  as  possible  ;  and  if  you  can  think  of 
anything  to  add  to  it,  she  desires  you  would. 

Jas.     She  is  the  best  of  ladies. 

Whe.  So  you  will  say  when  you  know  her  better  : 
she  has  thought  of  nothing  ever  since  matters  have 
been  made  up  between  her  and  your  master  but 
how  to  lay  out  as  much  money  as  she  could ;  we 
shall  have  all  rare  places. 

Jas.  I  thought  to  have  given  warning  to-morrow 
morning,  but  I  believe  I  shall  not  be  in  haste  now. 

Whe.  See  what  it  is  to  have  a  woman  at  the  head  of 
a  house.  But  here  she  comes.  Go  you  into  the  kit- 
chen, and  see  that  all  things  be  in  the  nicest  order. 

Jas.  I  am  ready  to  leap  out  of  my  skin  for  joy. 

SCENE  II.— Mariana,  Wheedle,  Upholsterer, 
Mrs.  Wisely. 

Mar.  Wheedle,  have  you  despatched  the  servants 
according  to  my  orders'? 

Whe.  Yes,  madam. 

Mar.  You  will  take  care,  Mr.  Finnish,  and  letme 
have  those  two  beds  with  the  utmost  expedition*? 

Uphol.  1  shall  take  a  particular  care,  madam.  I 
shall  put  them  both  in  hand  to-morrow  morning ;  I 
shall  put  off  some  work,  madam,  on  that  account. 

Mar.  That  tapestry  in  the  dining-room  does  not 
at  all  please  me. 

TJphol.  Yovu:  ladyship  is  very  much  in  the  right, 
madam  ;  it  is  quite  out  of  fashion  ;  no  one  hangs  a 
room  now  with  tapestry. 

Mar.  Oh !  I  have  the  greatest  fondness  for  tapestry 
in  the  world !  you  must  positively  get  me  some  of  a 
newer  pattern. 

Uphol.  Truly,  madam,  as  you  say,  tapestry  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  sorts  of  furniture  for  a  room  that  I 
know  of.  I  believe  I  can  show  you  some  that  will 
please  you.  [for  this  alteration. 

Mrs.  W.    I  protest,  child,  I  can't  see  any  reason 

Mar.  Dear  mamma,  let  me  have  my  Avill.  There 
is  not  one  thing  in  the  whole  house  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  leave  in  it,  everything  has  so  much  of  anti- 
quity about  it ;  and  I  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  any- 
thing that  is  not  perfectly  modern. 


Uphol.  Your  ladyship  is  in  the  right,  madam  ; 
there  is  no  possibility  of  being  in  the  fashion  without 
new  furnishing  a  house  at  least  once  in  twenty  years ; 
and  indeed  to  be  at  the  very  top  of  the  fashion,  you 
will  have  need  of  almost  continual  alterations. 

Mrs.  W.  That  is  an  extravagance  I  would  never 
submit  to.  I  have  no  notion  of  destroying  one's 
goods  before  they  are  half  worn  out,  by  following  the 
ridiculous  whims  of  two  or  three  people  of  quality. 

Uphol.  Ha !  ha !  madam,  I  believe  her  ladyship 
is  of  a  diff"erent  opinion.  I  have  many  a  set  of  goods 
entirely  whole,  that  I  would  be  very  loth  to  put  into 
your  hands. 

SCENE  III.— To  them,  Mercer,  Jeweller, 

Mar.  Oh,  Mr.  Sattin !  have  you  brought  those  gold 
stufi"s  I  ordered  you  % 

Mer.  Yes,  madam,  I  have  brought  your  ladyship 
some  of  the  finest  patterns  that  were  ever  made. 

Mar.  Well,  Mr.  Sparkle,  have  you  the  necklace 
and  earrings  with  you  ■? 

Jew.  Yes,  madam ;  and  I  defy  any  jeweller  in 
town  to  show  you  their  equals  :  they  are,  I  think, 
the  finest  water  I  ever  saw  ;  they  are  finer  than  the 
duchess  of  Glitter's,  which  have  been  so  much  ad- 
mired. I  have  brought  you  a  solitaire  too,  madam  ; 
my  lady  Raffle  bought  the  fellow  of  it  yesterday. 

Mar.  Sure,  it  has  a  flaw  in  it,  sir. 

Jew.  Has  it,  madam  1  then  there  never  was  a  bril- 
liant without  one  ;  I  am  sure,  madam,  I  bought  it 
for  a  good  stone,  and  if  it  be  not  a  good  stone  you 
shall  have  it  for  nothing. 

SCENE  IV. — LovEGOLD,  Mariana,  Mrs.  Wisely, 
Jeweller,  Mercer,  Upholsterer. 

Love.  It's  lost,  it's  gone,  it's  irrecoverable  ;  I  shall 
never  see  it  more  '.  [necklace  and  earrings'? 

Mar.  And  what  will  be  the  lowest  price  of  the 

Jew.  If  you  were  my  sister,  madam,  I  could  not 
'bate  you  one  farthing  of  three  thousand  guineas. 

Love.  What  do  you  say  of  three  thousand  guineas, 
villain  1  Have  you  my  three  thousand  guineas '? 

Mrs.  W.  Bless  me,  Mr.  Lovegold!  what's  the 
matter  % 

Love.  I  am  undone !  I  am  ruined !  my  money  is 
stolen !  my  dear  three  thousand  guineas,  that  I  re- 
ceived bn<  yesterday,  are  taken  away  from  the  place 
I  had  put  them  in,  and  I  never  shall  see  them  again! 

Mar.  Don't  let  them  make  you  imeasy,  you  may 
possibly  recover  them  ;  or,  if  you  should  not,  the  loss 
is  but  a  trifle  !  [guineas  a  trifle  1 

Love.  How !  a  trifle  !  Do  you  call  three  thousand 

Mrs.  W.  She  sees  you  so  disturbed  that  she  is 
willing  to  make  as  light  of  your  loss  as  possible,  in 
order  to  comfort  you. 

Love.  To  comfort  me !  Can  she  comfort  me  by 
calling  three  thousand  guineas  a  trifle !  But,  tell 
me  what  were  you  saymg  of  them  1  Have  you  seen 
them  % 

Jew.  Really,  sir,  I  do  not  understand  you  ;  I  was 
telling  the  lady  the  price  of  a  necklace  and  a  pair  of 
earrings,  which  were  as   cheap    at  three  thousand 

Love.  How!  What"?  Whati  [guineas  as— 

Mar.  I  can't  think  them  very  cheap.  However, 
I  am  resolved  to  have  them ;  so  let  him  have  the 
money,  sir,  if  you  please. 

Love.   I  am  in  a  dream. 

Mar.  You  will  be  paid  immediately,  sir.  Well, 
Mr.  Sattin,  and  pray  what  is  the  highest  priced  gold 
stuff  you  have  brought  *? 

Mere.  Madam,  I  have  one  of  twelve  pounds  a-yard. 

Mar.  It  must  be  pretty  at  that  price.  Letme  have 
a  gown  and  petticoat  cut  off. 

Love.  You  shall  cut  off  my  head  first.  What  are 
vou  doing  1  Are  \o\\  mad  ? 
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Mar.  I  am  only  preparing  a  proper  dress  to  ap- 
pear in  as  your  wife. 

Love.  Sirrah,  offer  to  open  any  of  your  pickpoket 
trinkets  liere  and  I'll  make  an  example  of  you. 

Mar.  Mr.  Lovegold,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you 
this  is  a  behaviour  I  don't  understand.  You  give 
me  a  fine  pattern  before  marriage  of  the  usage  I  am 
to  expect  after  it.  [pect  after  it. 

Love.  Here  are  fine  patterns  of  what  I  am  to  ex- 
Mar.  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  shall  insist  on  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  an  English  wife.  I  shall  not  be  taught  to 
dress  by  my  husband.  I  am  myself  the  best  judge 
of  what  you  can  afford  ;  and  if  I  do  stretch  your  purse 
a  little  it  is  for  your  own  honour,  sir.  The  world 
will  know  it  is  your  wife  that  makes  such  a  figure. 

Love.  Can  you  bear  to  hear  this,  madam  1 

Mrs.  H'.  I  should  not  countenance  my  daughter 
in  any  extravagance,  sir ;  but  the  honour  of  my 
family,  as  well  as  yours,  is  concerned  in  her  appear- 
ing handsomely.  Let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Lovegold, 
the  whole  world  is  very  sensible  of  your  fondness 
for  money;  I  think  it  a  very  great  blessing  to  you 
that  you  have  met  with  a  woman  of  a  different  tem- 
per— one  who  will  preserve  your  reputation  in  the 
world  whether  you  will  or  no.  Not  that  I  would 
insinuate  to  you  that  my  daughter  will  ever  run  you 
into  unnecessary  expenses;  so  far  from  it,  that  if  you 
will  but  generously  make  her  a  present  of  five  thou- 
sand pounds,  to  fit  herself  out  at  first  in  clothes  and 
jewels,  I  dare  swear  you  will  not  have  any  other  de- 
mand on  those  accounts — I  don't  know  when. 

Mar.  No,  unless  a  birthnight  suit  or  two,  I  shall 
scarce  want  anything  more  this  twelvemonth. 

Love.  I  am  undone,  plundered,  murdered !  How- 
ever, there  is  one  comfort ;   I  am  not  married  yet. 

Mar,  And  free  to  choose  Avhether  you  will  marry 
at  all  or  no. 

Mrs.  W.  The  consequence,  you  know,  will  be  no 
more  than  a  poor  ten  thousand  pound,  which  is  all 
the  forfeiture  of  the  breach  of  contract. 

Love.  But,  madam,  I  have  one  way  yet.  I  have 
not  bound  my  heirs  and  executors  ;  and  so  if  I  hang 
myself  I  am  off  the  bargain.  In  the  meanwhile  I'll 
try  if  I  cannot  rid  my  house  of  this  nest  of  thieves. 
Get  out  of  my  doors,  you  cutpurses. 

Jew.  Pay  me  for  my  jewels,  sir,  or  return  them  me. 

Love.  Give  him  his  baubles  ;  give  them  him. 

Mar.  I  shall  not,  I  assure  you.  You  need  be 
under  no  apprehension,  sir ;  you  see  Mr.  Lovegold 
is  a  little  disordered  at  present ;  but  if  you  will  come 
to-morrow  you  shall  have  your  money. 

Jew.  I'll  depend  on  your  ladyship,  madam. 

Love.  Who  the  devil  are  you '!  What  have  you  to 
do  here?  [new  furnish  your  house. 

Uphol.  I  am  an  upholsterer,  sir,  and  am  come  to 

Love.  Out  of  my  doors  this  instant,  or  I  will  dis- 
furnish  your  head  for  you  ;  I'll  beat  out  your  brains. 

Mrs,  IV.   Sure,  sir,  you  are  mad. 

Love.  I  was  when  I  signed  the  contract.  Oh ! 
that  I  had  never  learnt  to  write  my  name  ! 

SCENE  V. — Charles  Bubbleboy,  Lovegold, 
Mariana,  Mrs.  Wisely. 

Cha.  Your  most  obedient  servant,  madam. 

Love.  Who  are  you,  sir']  What  do  you  want  herel 

Cha.   Sir,  my  name  is  Charles  Bubbleboy. 

Love.  What's  your  business  1 

Cha.  Sir,  I  was  ordered  to  bring  some  snuff-boxes 
and  rings.  Will  you  please,  sir,  to  look  at  tliat  snuff"- 
box^  there  is  but  one  person  in  England,  sir,  can 
work  in  this  manner.  If  he  was  but  as  diligent  as 
he  is  able,  he  would  get  an  immense  estate,  sir ;  if 
he  had  an  hundred  thousand  hands,  I  could  keep 
them  all  employed.  I  have  brought  you  a  pair  of 
the  new-invented  snuffers  too,  madam.     Be  pleased 


to  look  at  them  :  they  are  my  own  invention  ;  the 
nicest  lady  in  the  world  may  make  use  of  them. 

Love.  Who  the  devil  sent  for  you,  sirl 

Mar.  I  sent  for  him,  sir, 

Cha.  Yes,  sir,  I  was  told  it  was  a  lady  sent  for 
me  :  will  you  please,  madam,  to  look  at  the  snuff- 
boxes or  rings  first ■?  [or  shall  I  send  you? 

Love.  Will  you  please  to  go  to  the  devil,  sir,  first, 

Cha.  Sirl 

Love.  Get  you  out  of  my  house  this  instant,  or 
I'll  break  your  snuff-boxes,  and  your  bones  too. 

Cha.     Sir,  I  was  sent  for,  or  I  should  not  have 
come.     Charles  Bubbleboy  does  not  want  custom. 
Madam,  your  most  obedient  servant. 
SCENE  VI. — Mariana,  Mrs.  Wisely,  Lovegold, 
Wheedle. 

Mar.  I  suppose,  sir,  you  expect  to  be  finely  spoken 
of  abroad  for  this  :  you  will  get  an  excellent  character 
in  the  world  by  this  behaviour. 

Mrs.  W.  Is  this  your  gratitude  to  a  woman  who 
has  refused  so  much  better  offers  on  your  account  1 

Love.  Oh  !  would  she  had  taken  them  !  Give  me 
up  my  contract,  and  I  will  gladly  resign  all  right 
and  title  whatsoever. 

Mrs.  JV.  It  is  too  late  now,  the  gentlemen  have 
had  their  answers :  a  good  offer,  once  refused,  is  not 
to  be  had  again.  [for  is  come. 

Whe.  Madam,  the  tailor  whom  your  ladyship  sent 

Mar.  Bid  him  come  in.  This  is  an  instance  of 
the  regard  I  have  for  you.  I  have  sent  for  one  of 
the  best  tailors  in  town  to  make  you  a  new  suit  of 
clothes,  that  you  may  appear  like  a  gentleman  ;  for 
as  it  is  for  your  honour  that  I  should  be  well  dressed, 
so  it  is  for  mine  that  you  should.  Come,  madam, 
we  will  go  in  and  give  farther  orders  concerning 
the  entertainment. 

SCENE  YIL— Lovegold,  List. 

Love.  Oh,  Lappet,  Lappet !  the  time  thou  hast 
prophesied  of  is  come  to  pass. 

List.  I  am  your  honour's  most  humble  servant. 
My  name  is  List.  I  presume  I  am  the  person  you 
sent  for — the  laceman  will  be  here  immediately.  Will 
your  honour  be  pleased  to  be  taken  measure  of  first, 
or  look  over  the  patterns  l  if  you  please,  we  will 
take  measure  first.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  who  was  so 
kind  as  to  recommend  me  to  you,  but  I  believe  I 
shall  give  you  entire  satisfaction.  I  may  defy  any 
tailor  in  England  to  understand  the  fashion  better 
than  myself;  the  thing  is  impossible,  sir.  I  always 
visit  France  twice  a  year  ;  and  though  I  say  it,  that 
should  not  say  it — Stand  upright,  if  you  please,  sir — 

Love.  I'll  take  measure  of  your  back,  sirrah!  I'll 
teach  such  pickpokets  as  you  are  to  come  here  !  Out 
of  my  doors,  you  villain  ! 

List.  Hey-day!  sir;  did  you  send  for  me  for  this, 
sir  % — I  shall  bring  you  in  a  bill  without  any  clothes. 
SCENE  VIII.— Lovegold,  James,  Porter. 

Love.  Where  are  you  going  1  What  have  you  there  f 

Jas.  Some  fine  wine,  sir,  that  my  lady  sent  for 
to  Mr.  Mixture's. — But,  sir,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
me  to  get  supper  ready  by  twelve,  as  it  is  ordered, 
unless  I  have  more  assistance.  I  want  half  a  dozen 
kitchens  too.  The  very  wildfowl  that  my  lady  has 
sent  for  will  take  up  a  dozen  spits. 

Love.  Oh !  Oh  !  it  is  in  vain  to  oppose  it ;  her 
extravagance  is  like  a  violent  fu-e,  that  is  no  sooner 
stopped  in  one  place  than  it  breaks  out  in  another. 
[Drums  beat  ioithout.]  Ha!  what  is  the  meaning 
of  this  ?  Is  my  house  besieged  1  Would  they  would 
set  it  on  fire,  and  burn  all  in  it ! 

Drum.  [Withotit.]  Heavens  bless  your  honour! 
squire   Lovegold,    madam  Lovegold ;    long  life  and 

happiness  and  many  children  attend  you ! and  so 

God  save  the  king !  {Drums  beat. 
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[Love,  goes  out,  and  soon  after  the  dncms  cease. 
Jos.  So,  he  has  quieted  the  drums,  I  find. 
This  is  the  roguery  of  some  well-wishing  neighbours 
of  his.  Well,  we  shall  soon  see  which  will  get  the 
better,  ray  master  or  my  mistress.  If  my  master 
does,  away  go  I ;  if  my  mistress,  I'll  stay  while  there 
is  any  housekeeping,  which  can't  be  long ;  for  the 
riches  of  my  lord-mayor  will  never  hold  it  out  at 
this  rate. 

SCENE  IX.— LovEGOLD,  James. 

Love.  James  !  I  shall  be  destroyed  ;  in  one  week 
I  shall  not  be  worth  a  groat  upon  earth.  Go,  send 
all  the  provisions  back  to  the  tradesmen ;  put  out  all 
the  fires ;  leave  not  so  much  as  a  candle  burning. 

Jas.  Sir,  I  don't  know  how  to  do  it ;  madam 
commanded  me,  and  I  dare  not  disobey  her. 

Love.  How !  not  when  I  command  thee  1 

Jas.  I  have  lost  several  places,  sir,  by  obeying 
the  master  against  the  mistress,  but  never  lost  one 
by  obeying  the  mistress  against  the  master.  Besides, 
sir,  she  is  so  good  and  generous  a  lady,  that  it  would 
go  against  my  very  heart  to  offend  her. 

Love.  The  devil  take  her  generosity  ! 

Jas.  And  I  don't  believe  she  has  provided  one 
morsel  more  than  will  be  eat.  Why,  sir,  she  has  invited 
above  five  hundred  people  to  supper  ;  within  this 
hour  your  house  will  be  as  full  as  Westminster-hall 
the  last  day  of  term — But  I  have  no  time  to  lose. 

Love.  Oh  !  oh  !  What  shall  I  do  % 

SCENE  X. — Lappet,  Lovegold. 

iop.Where  is  my  poor  master"?  Oh,  sir!  I  cannot 
express  the  affliction  I  am  in  to  see  you  devoured  in 
this  manner.  How  could  you,  sir,  when  I  told  you 
what  a  woman  she  was — how  could  you  undo  your- 
self with  your  eyes  openi  [been  happy. 

Love,  Poor  Lappet !  had  I  taken  thy  advice  I  had 

Lap.  And  I  too,  sir  ;  for,  a-lack-day,  I  am  as  mi- 
serable as  you  are  ;  I  feel  every  thing  for  you,  sir ; 
indeed  I  shall  break  my  heart  upon  your  account. 

Love.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  do. 
Lappet.  [in  so  precipitate  a  manner  1 

Lap,  How  could  a  man  of  your  sense,  sir,  marry 

Love.  I  am  not  married  ;  I  am  not  married. 

Lap.  Not  married ! 

Love.  No,  no,  no.  [he  is  married. 

Lap.  All's  safe  yet.     No  man  is  quite  undone  till 

Love.  I  am,  I  am  undone.  Oh,  Lappet !  I  cannot 
tell  it  thee.  I  have  given  her  a  bond,  a  bond,  a  bond 
of  ten  thousand  pound  to  marry  her. 

Lap.  You  shall  forfeit  it — 

Love.  Forfeit  what  %  my  life  and  soul,  and  blood, 

Lap.  You  shall  forfeit  it —  [and  heart  1 

Love.  I'll  be  buried  alive  sooner;  no,  I  am  deter- 
mined I'll  marry  her  first,  and  hang  myself  afterwards 
to  save  my  money. 

Lap.  I  see,  sir,  you  are  undone  ;  and  if  you  should 
hang  yourself,  I  could  not  blame  you. 

Love.  Could  I  but  save  one  thousand  by  it,  I  would 
hang  myself  with  all  my  soul.  Shall  I  live  to  die 
not  worth  a  groat  % 

Lap,  Oh  !  my  poor  master !  my  poor  master '. 

[Crying. 

Love.  Why  did  I  not  die  a  year  ago  1  what  a  deal 
had  I  saved  by  dying  a  year  ago  !  [A  noise  ivitkout,] 
Oh  !  oh !  dear  Lappet,  see  what  it  is  ;  I  shall  be  un- 
done in  an  hour — Oh  ! 
SCENE  XL — Lovegold,  Clermont  7-icMy  dressed. 

Love.  What  is  herel  Some  of  the  people  who  are 
to  eat  me  up  % 

Cler.  Don't  you  know  me,  sir  1 

Love.  Know  you !  Ha !  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this  1— Oh!  it  is  plain,  it  is  too  plain  ;  my  money  has 
paid  for  all  this  finery.     Ah !  base  wretch !  could  I 


have  suspected  you  of  such  an  action,  of  lurking  in 
my  house  to  use  me  in  such  a  manner  1 

Cler.  Sir,  I  come  to  confess  the  fact  to  you  ;  and 
if  you  will  but  give  me  leave  to  reason  with  you,  you 
Avill  not  find  yourself  so  much  injured  as  you  ima- 
gine, [my  blood! 

Love.  Not  injured  !  when  you  have  stolen   away 

Cler.  Your  blood  is  not  fallen  into  bad  hands  ;  I 
am  a  gentleman,  sir. 

Love,  Here's  impudence!  a  fellow  I'obs  me,  and 
tells  me  he  is  a  gentleman.     Tell  me  who  tempted 

Cler.  Ah,  sir  !  need  I  say — Love  'i         [you  to  it '? 

Love.  Love  ! 

Cler.  Yes,  love,  sir.  [guineas. 

Love.  Very  pretty  love,  indeed !  the  love  of  my 

Cler.  Ah,  sir !  think  not  so.  Do  but  grant  me 
the  free  possession  of  what  I  have,  and,  by  Heaven, 
I'll  never  ask  you  more  !  [so  modest  a  request? 

Love.  Oh,  most  unequalled  impudence  !  was  ever 

Cler.  All  your  efforts  to  separate  us  will  be  vain  ; 
we  have  sworn  never  to  forsake  each  other  ;  and  no- 
thing but  death  can  part  us. 

Love.  I  don't  question,  sir,  the  very  great  affection 
on  your  side  ;  but  I  believe  I  shall  find  methods  to 
recover — 

Cler.  By  Heavens  !  I  '11  die  in  defending  my 
right :  and,  if  that  were  the  case,  think  not,  when  I 
am  gone,  you  ever  could  possess  what  you  have 
robbed  me  of. 

Love.  Ha !  that 's  true  ;  he  may  find  ways  to  pre- 
vent the  restoring  it.  Well,  well,  let  me  delight  my 
eyes  at  least ;  let  me  see  my  treasure,  and  perhaps 
I  may  give  it  you ;  perhaps  I  may. 

Cler.  Then  I  am  blessed  !  Well  may  you  say 
treasure,  for  to  possess  that  treasure  is  to  be  rich 
indeed. 

Love.  Yes,  truly,  I  think  three  thousand  pounds 
may  be  well  called  a  treasure.  Go,  go,  fetch  it 
hither  ;  perhaps  I  may  give  it  you  ;  fetch  it  hither. 

Cler.  To  show  you,  sir,  the  confidence  I  place  in  you, 
I  will  fetch  hither  all  that  I  love  and  adore.     [Exit, 

Love.  Sure   never  was  so  imjiudent  a  fellow  ;   to 
confess  his  robbery  before  my  face,  and  to  desire  to 
keep  what  he  has  stolen,  as  if  he  had  a  right  to  it. 
SCENE  XII.— Lovegold,  Lappet. 

Love,  Oh,  Lappet!  what's  the  matter  1 

Lap.  Oh,  sir!  I  am  scarce  able  to  tell  you.  It 
is  spread  about  the  town  that  you  are  married,  and 
your  wife's  creditors  are  coming  in  whole  flocks. 
There  is  one  single  debt  for  five  thousand  pounds, 
which  an  attorney  is  without  to  demand. 

Love.  Oh  !  oh !  oh !    let  them  cut  my  throat. 

Lap.  Think  what  an  escape  you  have  had ;  think 
if  you  had  married  her — 

Love.  I  am  as  bad  as  married  to  her. 

Lap.  It  is  impossible,  sir  ;  nothing  can  be  so  bad : 
what,  you  are  to  pay  her  ten  thousand  pounds  ! 
Well,  and  ten  thousand  pounds  are  a  sum — they  are 
a  sum,  I  own  it — they  are  a  sum  ;  but  what  is  such 
a  sum  compared  with  such  a  wife  1  Had  you 
married  her,  in  one  week  you  would  have  been  in  a 
prison,  sir.  [take  that  from  me. 

Love.  If  I  am,  I  can  keep  my  money  ;    they  can't 

Lap.  Why,  sir,  you  will  lose  twice  the  value  of 
your  contract  before  you  know  how  to  turn  your- 
self ;  and,  if  you  have  no  value  for  liberty,  yet  con- 
sider, sir,  such  is  the  great  goodness  of  our  laws 
that  a  prison  is  one  of  the  dearest  places  you  can 
live  in.  [I'll  be  hanged. 

Love.  Ten  thousand  pounds  !  No  ;  I'll  be  hanged. 

Lap.  Suppose,  sir,  it  were  possible  (not  that  I 
believe  it  is) — but  suppose  it  were  possible  to  make 
her  abate  a  little  ;  suppose  one  could  bring  her  to 
eight  thousand— 
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Lore.  Eight  thousand  devils  take  her  ! 

Lap.  But,  dear  sir,  consider  ;  nay,  consider  imme- 
diately ;  for  every  minute  you  lose,  you  lose  a  sum. 
Let  me  beg  you,  entreat  you,  my  dear  good  master, 
let  me  prevail  on  you  not  to  be  ruined.  Be  resolute, 
sir  ;  consider  every  guinea  you  give  saves  a  score. 

Love.  Well,  if  she  will  consent  to— to— to  eight 
hundred.  But  try,  do,  try  if  you  can  make  her  'bate 
anything  of  that;  if  you  can,  you  shall  have  a  twen- 
tieth part  of  what  she  'bates  for  yourself. 

Lap.  Why,  sir,  if  I  could  get  you  off  at  eight 
thousand,  you  ought  to  leap  out  of  your  skin  for  joy. 

Love.  Would  I  were  out  of  my  skin  ! 

Lap.  You  will  have  more  reason  to  wish  so  when 
you  are  in  the  hands  of  bailiffs  for  your  wife's  debts. 

Love.  Why  was  I  begotten^  Why  was  I  born"? 
Why  was  I  brought  up  %  Why  was  I  not  knocked 
o'  the  head  before  I  knew  the  value  of  money  % 

[Knockhiff  without. 

Lap.  So,  so,  more  duns,  I  suppose.  Go  but  into 
the  kitchen,  sir,  or  the  hall,  and  it  will  have  a  better 
effect  on  you  than  all  I  can  say. 

Love.  What  have  I  brought  myself  tol  What 
shall  I  do ']  part  with  eight  thousand  pounds  ! 
Misery,  destruction,  beggary,  prisons !  But  then,  on 
the  other  side,  are  wife,  ruin,  chains,  slavery,  tor- 
ment !     I  shall  run  distracted  either  way  1 

Lap.  Ah!  would  we  could  once  prove  you  so, 
you  old  covetous  good-for-nothing ! 

SCENE  XIII.— Mariana,  LArpET. 

Mar.  Well,  what  success  ? 

Lap.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  ;  he  is  just  gone  into 
the  kitchen,  where,  if  he  is  not  frightened  into  our 
design,  I  shall  begin  to  despair.  They  say,  fear  will 
make  a  coward  brave,  but  nothing  can  make  him 
generous  ;  the  very  fear  of  losing  all  he  is  worth 
will  scarce  bring  him  to  part  with  a  penny. 

Mar.  And  have  you  acquainted  neither  Frederick 
nor  Harriet  with  my  intentions  1 

Lap.  Neither,  I  assure  you.  Ah,  madam,  had  I 
not  been  able  to  have  kept  a  secret,  I  had  never 
brought  about  those  affairs  that  I  have.  Were  I 
not  secret,  lud  have  mercy  upon  many  a  virtuous 
woman's  reputation  in  this  town. 

Mar.  And  don't  you  think  I  have  kept  my  real 
intentions  very  secret  ? 

Lap.  From  every  one  but  me,  I  believe  you  have. 
I  assure  you  I  knew  them  long  before  you  sent  for 
me  this  afternoon  to  discover  them  to  me. 

Mar.  But  could  you  bring  him  to  no  terms,  no 
proposals^     Did  he  make  no  offer t  [are  by. 

Lap.  It  must  be  done  all  at  once,  and  while  j'ou 

Mar.  So  you  think  he  must  see  me  to  give  any- 
thing to  be  rid  of  me. 

Lap.   Hush,  hush,  I  hear  him  coming  again. 

SCENE  XIV. — LovEGOLD,  Lappet,  Mariana. 

Love.  I  am  undone  !  I  am  undone  !  I  am  eat 
up '.  I  am  devoured  !  I  have  an  army  of  cooks  in 
my  house. 

Lap,  Dear  madam,  consider  ;  I  know  eight  thou- 
sand pounds  are  a  trifle  ;  I  know  they  are  nothing  ; 
my  master  can  very  well  afford  them  ;  they  will 
make  no  hole  in  his  purse  ;  and,  if  you  should  stand 
out,  you  will  get  more. 

Love.  [Putting  his  hand  before  Lappet's  mouth.] 
You  lie,  you  lie,  you  lie,  you  lie,  you  lie !  She  never 
could  get  more,  never  should  get  more  ;  it  is  more 
than  I  am  worth ;  it  is  an  immense  sum ;  and  I  will 
be  starved,  drowned,  shot,  hanged,  burnt,  before  I 
part  with  a  penny  of  it. 

Lap.  For  Heaven's  sake,  sir,  you  will  ruin  all. 
Madam,  let  me  beg  you,  intreat  you,  to  'bate  these 
two  thousand  pounds.  Suppose  a  lawsuit  should 
be  the  consequence,  I  know  my  master  would  be 


cast,  I  knoAV  it  would  cost  him  an  immense  sum  of 
money,  and  that  he  would  pay  the  charges  of  both 
in  the  end  ;  but  you  might  be  kept  out  of  it  a  long 
time.  Eight  thousand  pounds  now  are  better  than 
ten  five  years  hence. 

Mar.  No  ;  the  satisfaction  of  my  revenge  on  a 
man  who  basely  departs  from  his  word  will  make 
me  amends  for  the  delay  ;  and,  whatever  I  sufler, 
as  long  as  I  know  his  ruin  will  be  the  consequence, 
I  shall  be  easy. 

Love.   Oh,  bloody-minded  wretch  ! 

Lap.  Why,  sir,  since  she  insists  on  it,  wliat  does 
it  signify  1  You  know  you  are  in  her  power,  and  it 
will  be  only  throwing  away  more  money  to  be  com- 
pelled to  it  at  last ;  get  rid  of  her  at  once  ;  what  are 
two  thousand  pounds?  Why,  sir,  the  court  of  Chan- 
cery will  eat  it  up  for  a  breakfast.  It  has  been  given 
for  a  mistress,  and  will  you  not  give  it  to  be  rid  of 
a  wife  1 

SCENE  XV. — Thomas,  James,  Mariana,  Love- 
gold,  Lappet.   [Lovegold  and  Lappet  talk  apart.] 

The.  Madam,  the  music  is  come  which  your 
ladyship  ordered  ;  and  most  of  the  company  will  be 
here  immediately. 

Jas.  Where  will  your  ladyship  be  pleased  the 
servants  shall  eat  %  for  there  is  no  room  in  the  house 
that  will  be  large  enough  to  entertain  them. 

Mar,  Then  beat  down  the  partition,  and  turn 
two  rooms  into  one.  [the  dessert,  madam. 

Jas.  There  is  no  service  in  the  house  proper  for 

Mar.  Send  immediately  to  the  great  china-shop 
in  the  Strand  for  the  finest  that  is  there. 

Love.  How  !  and  will  you  swear  a  robbery  against 
her"?  that  she  has  robbed  me  of  what  I  shall  give  her  1 

Lap.   Depend  on  it,  sir.  [the  more  likely. 

Love.  I'll  break  open  a  bureau,  to  make  it  look 

Laj).  Do  so,  sir  ;  but  lose  no  time  ;  give  it  her 
this  moment.  Madam,  my  master  has  consented, 
and,  if  you  have  the  contract,  he  is  ready  to  pay  the 
money.      Be  sure  to  break  open  the  bureau,  sir. 

Mar.  Here  is  the  contract.  [in  the  world. 

Love.  I'll  fetch  the  money.     It  is  all  I  am  worth 
SCENE  XVI.— Mariana,  Lappet. 

Mar.  Sure,  he  will  never  be  brought  to  it  yet. 

Lap.  I  warrant  him.  But  you  are  to  pay  dearer 
for  it  than  you  imagine  ;  for  I  am  to  swear  a  robbei-y 
against  you.  What  will  you  give  me,  madam,  to 
buy  off  my  evidence  °i         [consent  to  such  a  villany  ! 

Mar.  And  is  it  possible  that  the  old  rogue  would 

Lap.  Ay,  madam  ;  for  half  that  sum  he  would 
hang  half  the  town.  But  truly,  I  can  never  be 
made  amends  for  all  the  pains  I  have  taken  on  your 
account.  Were  I  to  receive  a  single  guinea  a  lie  for 
every  one  I  have  told  this  day,  it  would  make  me  a 
pretty  tolerable  fortune.  Ah !  madam,  what  a  pity 
it  is  that  a  woman  of  my  excellent  talents  should  be 
confined  to  so  low  a  sphere  of  life  as  I  am  !  Had  I 
been  born  a  great  lady,  what  a  deal  of  good  should 
I  have  done  in  the  world  '. 

SCENE  XVII. — Mariana,  Lappet,  Lovegold. 

Love.  Here,  here  they  are — all  in  bank-notes — 
all  the  money  I  am  worth  in  the  world. — (I  have 
sent  for  a  constable ;  she  must  not  go  out  of  sight 
before  we  have  her  taken  into  custody.) 

[Aside  to  Lap. 

Lap,   [  To  Love.]    You  have  done  very  wisely. 

Mar.  There,  sir,  is  your  contract.  And  now,  sir, 
I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  myself  as  easy  as 
I  can  in  my  loss. 

SCENE  XVIII. — Lovegold,   Frederick,   Cler- 
mont, Mariana,  Lappet,  Harriet. 
Love.  Where  is  that  you  promised   me  ?  where  is 
my  treasure  ^ 
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Cler.  Here,  sir,  is  all  the  treasure  I  am  worth — 
a  treasure  which  the  whole  world's  Avorth  should 
not  purchase. 

Love.  Give  me  the  money,  sir,  give  me  the  money  ; 
I  say  give  me  the  money  you  stole  from  me. 

Cler,   I  understand  you  not.  [treasure  1 

Love,  Did  you  not  confess  you  robbed  me  of  my 

Cler,  This,  sir,  is  the  inestimable  treasure  I 
meant !  Your  daughter,  sir,  has  this  day  blessed  me 
by  making  me  her  husband. 

Love.  How !  Oh,  wicked,  vile  wretch  !  to  run  away 
thus  with   a  pitiful  mean  fellow,  thy  father's  clerk ! 

Cler.  Think  not  your  family  disgraced,  sir.  I  am 
at  least  your  equal  born  ;  and  though  my  fortune  be 
not  so  large  as  for  my  dearest  Harriet's  sake  I  wish, 
still  it  is  such  as  will  put  it  out  of  your  power  to 
make  us  miserable. 

Love.  Oh  !  my  money,  my  money,  my  money  ! 

Fred,  If  this  lady  does  not  make  you  amends  for 
the  loss  of  your  money,  resign  over  all  pretensions  in 
her  to  me,  and  I  will  engage  to  get  it  restored  to  you. 

Love,  How,  sirrah  !  are  you  a  confederate  ?  Have 
you  helped  to  rob  me  1  [guineas  again. 

Fred,  Softly,    sir,    or  you    shall   never   see    your 

Love,  I  resign  her  over  to  you  entirely,  and  may 
you  both  starve  together.     So,  go  fetch  my  gold. 

Mar,  You  are  easily  prevailed  upon,  I  see,  to 
resign  a  right  which  you  have  not.  But  were  I  to 
resign  over  myself,  it  would  hardly  be  the  man's 
fortune  to  starve  whose  wife  brought  him  ten 
thousand  pounds. 

Love.  Bear  witness,  she  has  confessed  she  has  the 
money  ;  and  I  shall  prove  she  stole  it  from  me.  She 
has  broke  open  my  bureau  ;  Lappet  is  my  evidence. 

Lap,  I  hope  I  shall  have  all  your  pardons,  and 
particularly  yours, madam,  whom  I  have  most  injured. 

Love,  A  fig  for  her  pardon ;  you  are  doing  a 
right  action. 

Lap,  Then,  if  there  was  any  robbery,  you  must 
have  robbed  yourself.  This  lady  can  be  only  a  re- 
ceiver of  stolen  goods ;  for  I  saw  you  give  her  the 
money  with  your  cwn  hands. 

Love,   How !  I !  you  !  What !  what ! 

La2}.  And  I  must  own  it,  with  shame  I  must  own 
it — that  the  money  you  gave  her  in  exchange  for  the 
contract,  I  promised  to  swear  she  had  stole  from  you. 

Cler,  Is  it  possible  Mr.  Lovegold  could  be  capable 
of  such  an  action  as  this  1 

Love,  I  am  undone,  undone,  undone  ! 

Fred,  No  sir,  your  three  thousand  guineas  are 
safe  yet !  depend  upon  it,  within  an  hour,  you  shall 
find  them  in  the  same  place  they  were  first  deposited. 
I  thought  to  have  purchased  a  reprieve  with  them  ;  but 
I  find  my  fortune  has  of  itself  bestowed  that  on  me. 

Love,  Give  'em  me,  give  'em  me,  this  instant — 
but  then  the  ten  thousand,  where  are  they  "i 

Mar.  Where  they  ought  to  be,  in  the  hands  of 
one  who  I  think  deserves  them.  [Gives  them  to  Fre- 
derick.] You  see,  sir,  I  had  no  design  to  the  pre- 
judice of  your  family.  Nay,  I  have  proved  the  best 
friend  you  ever  had ;  for  I  presume  you  are  now 
thoroughly  cured  of  your  longing  for  a  young  wife. 

Love,  Sirrah,  give  me  my  notes,  give  me  my  notes. 

Fred,  You  must  excuse  me,  sir ;  I  can  part  with 
nothing  I  receive  from  this  lady. 

Love.  Then  I  will  go  to  law  with  that  lady,  and 
you,  and  all  of  you ;  for  I  will  have  them  again,  if 
law,  or  justice,  or  injustice,  will  give  them  me. 

Cler,  Be  pacified,  sir ;  I  think  the  lady  has 
acted  nobly  in  giving  that  back  again  into  your 
family  which  she  might  have  carried  out  of  it. 

Love.  My  family  be  hanged  !  if  I  am  robbed,  I 
don't  care  who  robs  me.  I  would  as  soou  hang  my 
son  as  another :  and  I  will  hang  him   if  he  does 


not  restore  me  all  I  have  lost,  for  I  would  not  give 
half  the  sum  to  save  the  whole  world  :  I  will  go  and 
employ  all  the  lawyers  in  town  ;  for  I  will  have  my 
money  again,  or  never  sleep  more. 

Fred.  I  am  resolved  we  will  get  the  better  of  him 
now.  But  oh,  Mariana !  your  generosity  is  much 
greater  in  bestowing  this  sum  than  my  happiness  in 
receiving  it.  I  am  an  unconscionable  beggar,  and 
shall  never  be  satisfied  while  you  have  anything  to 

Mar.   Do  you  hear  him  *  [bestow. 

Har.  Yes,  and  begin  to  approve  him  ;  for  your 
late  behaviour  has  convinced  me — 

Mar.  Dear  girl,  no  more  ;  you  have  frightened 
me  already  so  much  to-day,  that  rather  than  venture 
a  second  lecture  I  would  do  whatever  you  wished  ; 
so,  sir,  if  I  do  bestow  all  on  you,  here  is  the  lady 
you  are  to  thank  for  it. 

Har.  Well,  this  I  will  say,  when  you  do  a  good- 
natured  thing,  you  have  the  prettiest  way  of  doing 
it.  And  now,  Mariana,  I  am  ready  to  ask  your 
pardon  for  all  I  said  to-day.  [1  deserved. 

Mar.  Dear  Harriet,  no   apologies  :    all  you  said 

SCENE  the  last. — Lappet,  Ramilie,  Frederick, 
Mariana,  Clermont,  Harriet. 

Lap.  Treaties  are  going  on  on  both  sides,  while 
you  and  I  seem  forgotten. 

Ram.  Why,  have  we  not  done  them  all  the  service 
we  can  1  What  farther  have  they  to  do  with  us  1  Sir, 
there  are  some  people  in  masquerading  habits  without. 

Mar.  Some  I  sent  for  to  assist  in  my  design  on 
your  father :  I  think  we  will  give  them  admittance, 
though  we  have  done  without  'em. 

All.  Oh  !  by  all  means. 

Fred.  Mrs.  Lappet,  be  assured  I  have  a  j  ust  sense 
of  your  favours ;  and  both  you  and  Ramilie  shall 
find  my  gratitude.     [Dance  here.~\ 

Fred.  Dear  .Clermont,  be  satisfied  I  shall  make 
no  peace  with  the  old  gentleman  in  which  you  shall 
not  be  included.  I  hope  my  sister  will  prove  a  for- 
tune equal  to  your  great  deserts. 

Cler.  While  I  am  enabled  to  support  her  in  an 
affluence  equal  to  her  desires  I  shall  desire  no  more. 
From  what  I  have  seen  lately,  I  think  riches  are 
rather  to  be  feared  than  wished  ;  at  least,  I  am  sure, 
avarice,  which  too  often  attends  wealth,  is  a  greater 
evil  than  any  that  is  found  in  poverty.  Misery  is 
generally  the  end  of  all  vice ;  but  it  is  the  very 
mark  at  which  avarice  seems  to  aim  :  the  miser 
endeavours  to  be  wretched. 

He  hoards  eternal  cares  within  his  purse  ; 

And  what  he  wishes  most  proves  most  his  curse. 

EPILOaUE.     WttlTTEN  BY  COLLEY  CIBBEB,  ESQ.;    SPOKEN  BY 
MISS  BAFTOR. 


OuB  author's  snve  bewitch'd  !  The  senseless  rogue 

Insists  no  good  play  wants  an  epilogue. 

Suppose  that  true,  said  I,  what's  that  to  this? 

Is  yours  a  good  one  ? — No,  hut  Moliere's  is. 

He  cried,  and  zounds  !  no  epilogue  was  tack'd  to  his. 

Besides,  your  modern  epilogues,  said  he. 

Are  but  ragouts  of  smut  and  riljaldry. 

Where  the  false  jests  are  dwindled  to  so  few. 

There's  scarce  one  diiuble  entendre  left  that's  new. 

Nor  would  I  in  that  lovely  circle  raise 

One  blush,  to  gain  a  thousand  coxcombs'  praise. 

Then  for  the  threadbare  joke  of  cit  and  wit. 

Whose  foreknown  rhyme  is  echo'd  from  the  pit, 

'Till  of  their  laugh  the  gallLM  ics  are  bit. 

Then  to  reproach  the  critics  with  ill-nature, 

And  charge  their  malice  to  his  stinging  satire  : 

And  thence  appealing  to  the  nicer  boxes, 

Tliough  fcilking  stuff  might  dash  the  Drury  doxies; 

If  these,  he  cried,  the  choice  ingredients  be 

For  epilogues,  they  shall  have  none  for  me. 

Lord,  sir,  says  I,  the  gallery  will  so  bawl  ; 

Let  'em,  he  cried,  a  bad  one's  worse  than  none  at  all. 

Madam,  these  things  than  you  I'm  more  expert  in, 

Nor  do  I  see  no  epilogue  much  hurt  in. 

Zounds  !  when  the  play  is  ended— drop  the  curtain. 
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THE    INTRIGUING   CHAMBERMAID. 

A  COMEDY  OF  WO  ACTS.   AS  IT  WAS  ACTED  AT  THE  THEATRE-ROYAL,  DRURY-LANE,  1733. 

Ma.iores  nusquam  roncbi ;  jnvenesque  senesque 
Et  pueri  nasum  Rhinocerotis  habent.— Martial. 


AN   EPISTI.E   TO   MRS.    CLIVE. 

Madam,— If  addresses  of  this  nature  (notwithstanding  tlie 
base  puiTOses  to  wliich  they  have  lieen  perverted)  were  ori- 
ginally intended  to  express  the  gratihide  of  the  author  for  some 
favour  received,  or  to  celebrate  the  merit  of  some  particular 
friend,  I  think  you  have  a  very  just  title  to  this. 

Dedications,  and  indeed  most  panegyrics,  ha^■e  been  generally 
confined  to  persons  in  high  life  ;  not  that  good  qualities  are  so; 
but,  as  the  praise  which  most  aiithors  bestow  comes  not  from 
the  heart,  nor  is  the  effect  of  their  gratitude  for  past  favours, 
bnt  of  their  necessity  of  future,  it  is  not  so  much  their  business 
to  inquire  who  best  deserves  praise  as  who  can  best  pay  fur  it. 
And  thus  we  often  see  an  epistle  crammed  with  such  gross, 
false,  and  absurd  flattery,  as  the  poet  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
■writing,  and  the  patron  of  accepting. 

But  while  I  hold  the  pen  it  will  be  a  maxim  with  me,  that 
vice  can  never  be  too  great  to  be  lashed,  nor  virtue  too  obscure 
to  be  commended;  in  other  words,  that  satire  can  never  rise 
too  high,  nor  panegyric  stoop  too  low. 

It  is  your  misfortune  to  bring  the  greatest  genius  for  acting 
on  the  stage  at  a  time  when  the  factions  and  divisions  among 
the  players  have  conspired  with  the  folly,  injustice,  and  bar- 
barity of  the  town,  to  linish  the  ruin  of  tlie  stage,  and  sacrifice 
our  own  native  entertainments  to  a  wanton  affected  fondness 
for  foreign  music  ;  and  when  our  nobility  seem  eagerly  to  rival 
each  other  in  distinguishing  themselves  in  favour  of  Italian 
theatres,  and  in  neglect  of  our  own. 

However,  the  few  who  have  yet  so  much  English  taste  and 
good^nature  left  as  sometimes  to  visit  that  stage  where  yon 
exert  your  great  abilities,  never  fail  to  receive  you  with  the 
approbation  you  deserve  ;  nay,  yon  extort,  by  the  force  of  your 
merit,  the  applause  of  those  who  are  languishing  for  the  re- 
turn of  Cuzzoni. 

And  here  I  cannot  help  reflecting,  with  some  pleasure,  that 
the  to^vn,  that  part  of  it  at  least  which  is  not  quite  Italianised, 
have  one  obligation  to  me,  who  made  the  first  discovery  of  your 
great  capacity,  and  brought  you  earlier  forward  on  the  theatre 
than  the  ignorance  of  some  and  the  envy  of  others  would  ha\  e 
otherwise  permitted.  I  shall  not  here  dwell  on  anything  so 
well  known  as  your  theatrical  merit,  which  one  of  the  finest 
judges  and  the  gi-eatest  man  of  his  age  hath  acknowledged  to 
exceed  in  humour  that  of  any  of  your  predecessors  in  his  time. 
Hut,  as  great  a  favourite  as  you  at  present  are  with  the  aiidi- 
ence,  you  would  be  much  more  so  were  they  acquainted  with 
your  private  character ;  could  they  see  you  laying  out  great 
part  of  the  profits  which  arise  to  you  from  entertaining  them 
so  well  in  the  support  of  an  aged  father ;  did  they  see  you, 
who  cnn  charm  them  on  the  stage  with  personating  the  foolish 
and  vicious  characters  of  your  sex,  acting  in  real  life  the  part 
of  the  best  wile,  the  best  daughter,  the  best  sister,  and  the  best 
friend. 

The  part  you  have  maintained  in  the  present  dispute  between 
the  players  and  the  patentees  is  so  full  of  honour,  that,  had  it 
been  in  higher  life,  it  would  have  given  you  tlie  reputation  of 
the  greatest  heroine  of  the  age.  You  looked  on  the  cases  of 
Mr.  Highmore  and  Mrs.  Wilks  with  compassion,  nor  could 
any  promises  or  views  of  interest  sway  you  to  desert  them  ;  nor 
have  you  scrupled  any  fatigue  (particularly  the  part  which  at 
so  short  a  warning  you  undertook  in  this  farce)  to  support  the 
cause  of  those  whom  you  imagined  injured  and  distressed;  and 
for  this  you  have  been  so  far  from  endeavouring  to  exact  an 
exorbitant  reward  from  persons  little  able  to  aiibrd  it,  that  I 
have  known  you  ofl'er  to  act  for  nothing,  rather  than  the  pa- 
tentees should  he  injured  by  the  dismission  of  the  audience. 

In  short,  if  honour,  good-nature,  gratitude,  and  good  sense, 
joined  with  the  most  entertaining  humour,  wherever  they  are 
found,  are  titles  to  put)lic  esteem,  I  think  you  may  be  sure  of 
it ;  at  least  I  am  sure  they  will  always  recommend  you  to  the 
sincere  friendship  of,  madam,  your  most  obliged  humble  ser- 
vant, HENRY  FIELDING. 


TO    MB.    FTET.TUN'r)  ;     OCCASIONED    BV    THE    REVIVAL    OF    "  THE  AU- 
THOR'S FARCE." — SENT  TO  THE  AUTHOR  BY  AN  UNKNOWN  HAND. 

While  wit  like  persecution  reigns,  and  all 

Must  in  the  furious  inquisition  fall. 

Untried,  unheard ;  while  guiltless  crowds  expire. 

Martyrs  to  spleen,  in  each  poetic  fire  ; 

Nor  characters,  nor  worth,  nor  sex,  nor  age, 

Nor  sacred  majesty  escapes  her  rage ; 

Agaiust  example  who  shall  dare  commend. 

Avow  good-nature  or  confess  the  friend  ? 

Hard  is  the  task,  in  such  a  soil,  to  raise 
From  her  decay  the  long-lojt  art  of  praise ; 
Where  the  sharp  thistle  springs  t'  implant  the  corn. 
Or  graft  the  rose  upon  the  spiny  thorn. 


Willing,  yet  weak,  and  fearful  of  the  fight. 
In  vain  I  mourn  th'  abuse  I  cannot  right ; 
Yet  this  remains — with  cheerful  warmth  to  pay 
To  real  worth  this  tributary  lay. 

Accept  then.  Fielding  !  from  a  heart  sincere, 
A  gift  commended  by  its  being  rare, 
Unfeign'd  applause  1  by  no  mean  motive  sway'd. 
Nor  yet  to  thee,  but  to  thy  merit,  paid. 

Long  have  I  seen,  with  sorrow  and  surprise, 
Unhelp'd,  unheeded,  thy  strong  genius  rise. 
To  form  our  manners  and  amend  our  laws. 
And  aid,  with  artful  hand,  the  public  cause. 

When  modern  crimes,  to  elder  times  unknown. 
With  worse  than  Sodom's  guilt  pollute  this  town. 
Tied  to  old  rules,  though  Westminster  must  aid. 
The  shame  and  scandal  of  the  nuptial  bed. 
Thy  equitable  Muse  asserts  her  claim. 
To  mark  the  monster  with  eternal  shame  ; 
The  brute  appears,  in  thy  most  just  decree. 
Triumphant  only  in  his  infamy. 

But  see  1  tlie  politician  mounts  the  stage. 
The  bane  and  weakness  of  our  clime  and  age  ! 
Who  can  unmov'd  behold  th'  instructive  scene. 
Indulge  his  laughter,  or  contain  his  spleen, 
AVheu  he  reflects  that  such  grave  heads,  so  late 
Controll'd  our  senate,  and  inflamed  our  state  ? 

O  '  had  the  Muse  a  due  attention  found. 
Her  flights  encouraged,  and  her  labours  crown'd. 
Each  busy  knave  had  fiOt  her  vengeful  hand. 
And  laughter  branded  whom  the  laws  should  brand . 

In  vain  we  w  ish  !  and  the  compliant  bard 
The  public  taste  must  sway,  that  must  reward  ; 
To  that  conforming,  he  must  fill  the  scene 
With  puppets,  players,  Henley,  harlequin  ; 
Farce,  mask,  and  opera,  Grub-street  and  the  court, 
Link'd  of  nonsense  must  club  to  make  us  sport. 

Yet  here,  even  here,  what  sense  !  with  how  much  art 
He  courts  the  head,  since  we  deny  the  heart  I 
Mark  in  his  mirth  how  innocent  he  plays  I 
And,  while  he  mimes,  the  mimic  hurts  not  Bayes ; 
Though  much  provok'd,  no  base  ill-nature  stains 
With  murd'rous  die  his  unpolluted  strains. 

Proceed,  even  thus  proceed,  bless'd  youth!  to  charm. 
Divert  our  hearts,  and  civil  rage  disarm. 
Till  fortune,  once  not  blind  to  merit,  smile 
On  thy  desert,  and  recompense  thy  toil ; 
Or  Walpole,  studious  still  of  Britain's  fame. 
Protect  thy  labours,  and  prescribe  the  theme 
On  which,  in  ease  and  aflluence,  thou  may'st  raise 
More  noble  trophies  to  thy  country's  praise. 

PROLOaUE:     UPON   the    REVIVAL   OF   "THE   AUTHOr's   FARCE.' 
SPOKEN   BY    MRS.    OLIVE. 

As  when  some  ancient  hospitable  seat. 

Where  plenty  oft  has  giv'n  the  jovial  treat. 

Where  in  full  bowls  each  welcome  guest  has  drown'd 

All  sorrowing  thoughts  while  mirth  and  joy  went  round. 

Is  by  some  wanton  worthless  heir  destroy'd. 

Its  once  full  rooms  grown  a  deserted  void ; 

With  sighs  each  neighbour  views  the  mournful  place. 

With  sighs  each  recollects  what  once  it  was. 

So  does  our  wretched  theatre  appear. 
For  mirth  and  joy  once  kept  their  revels  here. 
Here,  the  bean-monde  in  crowds  repair'd  each  day. 
And  went  well  pleas'd  and  entertain'd  away. 
While  Oldfield  here  hath  charm'd  the  list'ning  age. 
And  Wilks  adorn'd,  and  Booth  hath  fiU'd  the  stage. 
Soft  eunuchs  warbled  in  successless  strain. 
And  tumblers  show'd  their  little  tricks  in  vain  : 
Those  boxes  still  the  brighter  circles  were. 
Triumphant  toasts  received  their  homage  there 

But  now,  aias  !  how  alter'd  is  our  case  ! 
I  view  with  tears  this  poor  deserted  place  ; 
None  to  our  boxes  now  in  pity  stray. 
But  poets  free  o'  th'  house,  and  beaux  who  never  pay. 
No  longer  now  we  see  our  crowded  door 
Send  the  late  comer  back  again  at  four. 
At  seven  now  into  our  empty  pit  \ 

Drops  from  his  counter  some  old  prudent  cit,  / 

Coutented  w.th  twelve  pennyworth  of  wit.  ' 

Our  author,  of  a  generous  soul  possess'd. 
Hath  kindly  aim'd  to  succour  the  distress'd  ; 
To-night,  what  he  shall  otl'er  in  our  cause 
Ahead)  hath  been  bless'd  with  your  applause  ; 
Yet  this  his  muse  maturer  hath  revised. 
And  added  more  to  that  which  once  so  much  you  priwd. 
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We  sue,  not  mean  to  make  a  partial  friend. 
But  without  prejudice  at  least  attend. 
If  we  are  dull,  e'en  censure  ;  but  we  trust 
Satire  can  ne'er  displease  you  when  'tis  just  ; 
Nor  can  we  fear  a  brave,  a  generous  town 
Will  join  to  crush  us  when  we  are  almost  down. 


Dramatis  Person^.. — Goodall,  Mr.  Jones;  Valentine,  Mh. 
Stoppei.aer  ;  Lord  Pride,  Mr.  Hewson  ;  Lurd  Vvff,  Ma. 
Charles  Jones  ;  Colonel  Bluff,  Mr.  Mecki.in  ;  Oldcastle, 
Mr.  Nobris;  Rakeit,  Mr.  Mui.lart;  Marquis,  Mad.  Grognet; 
Slap,  Mr.  Topham  ;  Trick,  Mr.  Hai,i,am  ;  Security,  Mr.  Giles  ; 
Mrs.  Highman,  Mrs.  Mullart;  Charlotte,  Mrs.  Athebton; 
Lettice,  Mrs.  Clive.  Ladies,  Constables,  Servants,  &c. — 
SCENE,  LONDON. 


ACT  I.— SCENE  l.—Covent-garden.—lsius. 

Highman,  Lettice. 
Mrs.  H.  Oh  '.  Mrs.  Lettice,  is  it  you  %     I  am  ex- 
tremely glad  to  see  you  ;    you  are  the  very  jierson  I 
would  meet. 
Let.  I  am  much  at  your  service,  madam. 
Mrs.  II.  Oh  !  madam,  I  know  very  well  that,  and 
at  every  one's  service,  I  dare  swear,   that  will  pay 
you  for  it.      But  all  the  service,  madam,  that  I  have 
for  you  is  to  carry  a  message  to  your  master.     I  de- 
sire, madam,  that  you  would  tell  him  from  me  that 
he   is  a  very  great  villain,  and   that  I  entreat  him 
never  more  to  come  near  my  doors  ;  for  if  I  find  him 
within  'em  I  will  turn  my  niece  out  of  them. 

Let.  Truly,  madam,  you  must  send  this  by  another 
messenger  ;  but  pray  what  has  my  master  done  to 
deserve  it  should  be  sent  at  all  1 

Mrs.  H.  He  has  done  nothing  yet,  I  believe ;  I 
thank  Heaven  and  my  own  prudence  ;  but  I  know 
what  he  would  do.  [gentleman,  I  am  confident. 

Let.  He  would  do  nothing  but  what  becomes  a 
Mrs.  H.  Oh !  I  dare  swear,  madam,  debauching  a 
young  lady  is  acting  like  a  very  fine  gentleman  ;  but 
I  shall  keep  my  niece  out  of  the  hands  of  such  fine 
gentlemen. 

Let.  You  wrong  my  master,  madam,  cruelly ;   I 
know  his  designs  on  your  niece  are  honourable. 
Mrs.  H.  You  know  ! 

Let.  Yes,  madam,  no  one  knows  my  master's 
heart  better  than  I  do.  I  am  sure,  were  his  designs 
otherwise,  I  would  not  be  accessory  to  'em  :  I  love 
your  niece  too  much,  madam,  to  carry  on  an  amour 
in  Avhich  she  should  be  a  loser.  But  as  I  know  that 
my  master  is  heartily  in  love  with  her,  and  that  she 
is  heartily  in  love  with  my  master,  and  as  I  am 
certain  they  will  be  a  very  ha])py  couple,  I  will  not 
leave  one  stone  unturned  to  bring  them  together. 

Mrs.  H.  Rare  impudence!  Hussy,  I  have  another 
match  for  her  ;  she  shall  marry  Mr.  Oldcastle. 

Let.  Oh !    then,   I  find  it  is  you  that  have  a  dis- 
honourable design  on  your  niece. 
Mrs.  H.  How,  saucinessi 

Let.  Yes,  madam,  marrying  a  young  lady  who  is 
in  love  Avith  a  young  fellow  to  an  old  one  whom  she 
hates  is  the  surest  way  to  bring  about  I  knoAV  what, 
that  can  possibly  be  taken. 

AIR  I.— Soldier  laddy. 
When  a  virgin  in  love  with  a  brisk  jolly  lad 
You  match  to  a  spark  more  fit  for  her  dad, 
'Tis  as  pure,  and  as  sure,  and  secure  as  a  gun, 
Tlie  young  lover's  business  is  happily  done  : 
Though  it  seems  to  her  arms  he  takes  tlie  wrong  route. 
Yet  my  life  for  a  farthing, 
Pursuing  his  wooing. 
The  young  fellow  finds,  though  he  go  round  about. 

It's  only  to  come  the  nearest  way  home. 
Mrs.  H.    I    can   bear   this   no  longer.      I  would 
advise  you,  madam,  and  your  master  both,  to  keep 
from  my  house,  or  I  shall  take  measures  you  won't 
like.  [Exit. 

Let,  I  defy  you  ;  we  have  the  strongest  party,  and 
I  warrant  we'll  get  the  better  of  you.  But  here 
comes  the  young  lady  herself. 


SCENE  II. — Lettice,  Charlotte. 
Char.  So,  Mrs.  Lettice  ! 

Let.  'Tis  pity  you  had  not  come  a  little  sooner, 
madam;    your  good  aunt  is  but  just  gone,  and  has 
left  positive  orders  that  you  should  make  more  fre- 
quent visits  at  our  house. 
Char.  Indeed ! 

Let.  Yes,  madam  '.  for  she  has  forbid  my  master 
ever  visiting  at  yours,  and  I  know  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  you  to  live  without  seeing  him.  [then  1 
Char.  I  assure  you  !  Do  you  think  me  so  fond 
Let.  Do  II  I  know  you  are  ;  you  love  nothing 
else,  think  of  nothing  else  all  day  ;  and,  if  you  will 
confess  the  truth,  I  dare  lay  a  wager  that  you  dream 
of  nothing  else  all  night. 

Char.  Then,  to  show  you,  madam,  how  well  you 
know  me — the  devil  take  me — if  you  are  not  in  the 
right. 

Let.  Ah  !  madam,  to  a  woman  practised  in  love, 
like  me,  there  is  no  occasion  for  confession  :  for  my 
part,  I  don't  want  words  to  assure  me  of  what  the 
eyes  tell  me.  Oh  !  if  the  lovers  would  but  consult 
the  eyes  of  their  mistresses,  we  should  not  have  such 
sighing,  languishing,  and  despairing  as  we  have. 
AIR  n.—Bush  vfBoon. 
Wliat  need  he  trust  your  words  precise. 

Your  soft  desires  denying. 
When,  oh  !  he  reads  within  your  eyes 
Your  tender  heart  complying  ? 


But,  oh!  your  eyes 
Know  no  disguise. 
Nor  ever  cheat  your  lover. 


Your  tongue  may  cheat. 
And  with  deceit 
Your  softer  wishes  cover ; 
SCENE  III. — Lettice,  Charlotte,  Valentine. 

Val.  My  dearest  Charlotte  !  this  is  meeting  my 
wishes,  indeed !  for  1  was  coming  to  wait  on  you. 

Let,  It's  very  lucky  that  you  do  meet  her  here  ; 
for  her  house  is  forbidden  ground :  you  have  seen 
your  last  of  that,  Mrs.  Highman  swears. 

Val.  Ha!  not  go  where  my  dear  Charlotte  is! 
What  danger  could  deter  me  1  "What  difficulty  pre- 
vent me  ?  Not  cannon,  nor  plagues,  nor  all  the 
most  frightful  forms  of  death,  should  keep  me  fi-om 
her  arms. 

Char.  Nay,  by  what  I  can  find,  you  are  not  to 
put  your  valour  to  any  proof;  the  danger  is  to  be 
mine  :  I  am  to  be  turned  out  of  doors  if  ever  you 
are  seen  in  them  again. 

Val.  The  apprehensions  of  your  danger  would, 
indeed,  put  it  to  the  severest  proof.  But  why  will 
my  dearest  Charlotte  continue  in  the  house  of  one 
who  threatens  to  turn  her  out  of  it  ?  Why  will  she 
not  know  another  home,  one  where  she  would  find 
a  protector  from  every  kind  of  danger  1 

Char.  How  can  you  pretend  to  love  me,  Valen- 
tine, and  ask  me  that  in  our  present  desperate  cir- 
cumstances 1 

Let.  Nay,  nay,  don't  accuse  him  wrongfully.  I 
won't  indeed  insist  that  he  gives  you  any  great  in- 
stance of  his  prudence  by  it ;  but  I'll  swear  it  is  a 
very  strong  one  of  his  love  ;  and  such  an  instance, 
as  when  a  man  has  once  shown,  no  woman  of  any 
honesty,  or  honour,  or  gratitude,  can  refuse  him  any 
longer.  For  my  part,  if  I  had  ever  found  a  lover  who 
had  not  wicked  mercenary  views  upon  my  fortune,  I 
should  have  married  him,  whatever  he  had  been. 

Char.  Thy  fortune  1 

Let.  My  fortune  !  Yes,  madam,  my  fortune.  I 
was  worth  fifty-six  pounds  before  I  put  into  the  lot- 
tery ;  what  it  will  be  now  I  can't  tell ;  but  you  know 
somebody  must  get  the  great  lot,  and  why  not  I '? 

Val.  Oh,  Charlotte!  would  you  had  the  sam3 
sentiments  with  me  !  For,  by  Heavens  !  I  apprehend 
no  danger  but  that  of  losing  you  ;  and,  believe  me, 
love  will  sufficiently  reward  us  for  all  the  hazards 
we  run  on  this  account. 
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AIR  III. — Fanny,  hlooming  fair,  fjc. 


Ijet  bold  ambition  lie 

Within  the  warrior's  mind  ; 
False  honours  let  him  buy 

With  slau,!,'liter  of  mankind  : 
To  crowns  a  doubtful  right 

Lays     tliousands     in     their 
grave ; 
While  wretched  armies  fight 

Which  master  shall  enslave. 

Love  took  my  heart  with  storm. 
Let  him  there  rule  alone. 

In  Charlotte's  charming  form 
StiU  sittin<r  on  his  throne. 


How  will  my  soul  rejoice 
At  his  commands  to  fly. 

If  spoken  in  that  voice. 
Or  look'd  from    that    dear 
eye ! 

To  universal  sway 

Love's  title  is  the  best ; 
Well,  shall  we  him  obey 

Who     makes     his    subjects 
blest  ? 
If  Heaven  for  human  good 

Did  empire  first  design. 
Love  must  be  understood 

To  rule  by  right  divine. 

Let.  Hist !  hist !  get  you  both  about  your  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Oldcastle  is  just  turned  the  corner  ;  and 
if  he  should  see  you  together,  you  are  undone. 

[Exeunt  Val.  and  Charl. 
Now  will  I  banter  this  old  coxcomb  severely  :  for  I 
think  it  is   a  most  impertinent  thing  in  these  old 
fumblers  to  interpose  in  young  people's  sport. 
SCENE  IV. — Lettice,  Oldcastle. 

Old.  Hem,  hem  !  I  profess  it  is  a  very  severe  east- 
erly wind  ;  and,  if  it  was  not  to  see  a  mistress,  I  be- 
lieve I  should  scarce  have  stirred  abroad  all  day. 

Let.  Mr.  Oldcastle,  your  very  humble  servant. 

Old.  Your  humble  servant,  madam :  I  ask  your 
pardon,  but  I  profess  I  have  not  the  honour  of 
knowing  you. 

Let.  Men  of  your  figure,  sir,  are  known  by  more 
than  they  are  themselves  able  to  remember.  I  am 
a  poor  handmaid  of  a  young  lady  of  your  acquaint- 
ance. Miss  Charlotte  Highman. 

Old.  Oh!  your  very  humble  servant,  madam;  I 
hope  your  lady  is  well.  [message  to  you. 

Let.  Hum !  so,  so.     She  sent  me,  sir,   of  a  small 

Old.  I  am  the  happiest  man  in  the  world. 

Let.  To  desire  a  particular  favour  of  you. 

Old.   She  honours  me  with  her  commands. 

Let.  She  begs,  if  you  have  the  least  affection  for 
her,  that  she  may  never  see  you  here  again. 

Old.  What!  what! 

Let.  She  is  a  very  well-bred,  civil,  good-natured 
lady,  and  does  not  care  to  send  a  rude  message  ; 
therefore  only  bids  me  tell  you  she  hates  you,  scorns 
you,  detests  you  more  than  any  creature  upon  the 
earth  ;  that,  if  you  are  resolved  to  marry,  she  would 
recommend  to  you  a  certain  excellent  dry  nurse, 
who  might  possibly  be  brought  by  your  money  to 
do  anything  but  go  to  bed  with  you  ;  and  lastly, 
she  bids  me  tell  you  in  this  cold  weather  never  to 
go  to  bed  without  a  good  warm  posset,  and  never 
to  lie  without  at  least  a  pair  of  flannel  shirts. 

Old.   Hold  your  impertinent,  saucy  tongue. 

Let.  Nay,  sir,  don't  be  angry  with  me,  I  only  de- 
liver my  message  ;  and  that  too  in  as  civil  and  con- 
cise a  manner  as  possible. 

Old.  Your  mistress  is  a  pert  young  hussy,  and  I 
shall  tell  her  mother  of  her. 

Let.  That  will  never  do  ;  you  had  better  trust  to 
her  own  good-nature  ;  'tis  I  am  your  friend,  and,  if 
we  can  get  over  three  little  obstacles,  I  don't  despair 
of  marrying  you  to  her,  yet. 

Old.  "What  are  those  obstacles  ? 

Let.  Why,  sir,  there  is,  in  the  first  place,  your 
great  age  ;  you  are  at  least  some  sixty-six. 

Old.  It's  a  lie  !  I  want  several months  of  it. 

Let.  If  you  did  not,  I  think  we  may  get  over  this  : 
one  half  of  your  fortune  makes  a  very  sufficient 
amends  for  your  age. 

Old.  We  shan't  fall  out  about  that. 

Let.  Well,  sir,  then  there  is,  in  the  second  place, 
your  terrible  ungenteel  air  :  this  is  a  grand  obstacle 
with  her,  who  is  dotingly  fond  of  everything  that 
13  fine  and  foppish  ;  and  yet  I  think  we  niay  get  over 


this  too,  by  the  other  half  of  your  fortune.   And  now 
there   remains  but  one,  which  if  you  can  find  any- 
thing to  set  aside,  I  believe  I  may  promise  you   you 
shall  have  her  ;  and  that  is,  sir,  that  horrible  face  of 
yours,  which  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  see  with- 
out being  frightened.  [I'll  have  you  turned  off. 
Old.  Ye  impudent  baggage  !  I'll  tell  your  mistress, 
Let.  That  will  be  well  repaying  me,   indeed,  for 
all  the  services  I  have  done  you. 
Old.   Services  ! 

Let.  Services !  yes,  sir,  services  ;  and,  to  let  you 
see  I  think  you  fit  for  a  husband,  I'll  have  you  my- 
self! Who  can  be  more  proper  for  a  husband  than 
a  man  of  your  age  and  taste  1  for  I  think  you  could 
not  have  the  conscience  to  live  above  a  year,  or  a 
year  and  half  at  most  :  and  I  think  a  good  plentiful 
jointure  would  make  amends  for  one's  enduring  you 
as  long  as  that ;  provided  we  live  in  separate  parts 
of  the  house,  and  one  had  a  good  handsome  groom 
of  the  chambers  to  attend  one. 

AIR  IV. — Harh,  hark,  the  cock  crows. 
When  a  lover  like  yon 
Does  a  woman  pursue. 
She  must  have  little  wit  in  hev  brain,  sir. 
If  for  better  and  worse 
She  takes  not  the  purse, 
Ahis,  with  her  sighing  poor  swain,  sir  ; 

Though  hugg'd  to  her  wishes. 

Amidst  empty  dishes, 
Much  hunger  her  stomach  may  prove,  sir ; 

But  a  pocket  of  gold, 

As  full  as  'twill  hold. 
Will  still  find  her  food  for  her  love,  sir. 

Old.  You  are  an  impertinent,  impudent  baggage ! 

and  I  have  a  mind  to 1  am  out  of  breath  with 

passion  ;  and  1  shall  not  recover  it  this  half  hour. 

[Exit. 
SCENE  v.— Lettice,  Rakeit. 

I^et.  A  very  pretty  lover  for  a  young  lady,  indeed ! 

Rak.  Your  servant,  Mrs.  Lettice  ;  what  have  you 
and  the  great  squire  Oldcastle  been  entertaining  one 
another  with  ? 

Let.  With  his  passion  for  your  young  mistress,  or 
rather  her  passion  for  him.  I  have  been  bantering 
him  till  he  is  in  such  a  rage,  that  I  actually  doubt 
whether  he  will  not  beat  her  or  no. 

llak.  Will  you  never  leave  off  your  frolics,  since 
we  must  pay  for  them?  You  have  put  him  out  of 
humour ;  now  he  will  go  and  put  my  lady  out  of 
humour  ;  and  then  we  may  be  all  beaten  for  aught 
I  know. 

Let.  Well,  sirrah  !  and  do  you  think  I  had  not 
rather  twenty  such  as  you  should  be  beaten  to  death 
than  my  master  should  be  robbed  of  his  mistre.ss  1 

Rak.  Your  humble  servant,  madam  ;  you  need 
not  take  any  great  pains  to  convince  me  of  your 
fondness  for  your  master.  I  believe  he  has  more 
mistresses  than  what  are  in  our  house  ;  but  hang  it, 
I  am  too  polite  to  be  jealous ;  and  if  he  has  done 
me  the  favour  with  you,  why  perhaps  I  may  return 
it  one  day  with  somebody  else.  I  am  not  the  first 
gentleman  of  the  party-coloured  regiment  who  has 
been  even  with  his  master. 

Let.  Not  with  such  gentlemen  as  Mr.  Talentine. 
Indeed  with  your  little,  pert,  skipping  beaux,  I  don't 
know  what  may  happen.  Such  masters  and  their 
men  are  often,  both  in  dress  and  behaviour,  so  very 
like  one  another,  that  a  woman  may  be  innocently 
false,  and  mistake  the  one  for  the  other.  Nay,  I 
doir't  know  whether  such  a  change  as  you  mention 
may  not  be  sometimes  for  the  better. 

AIR  V. — As  down  in  a  meadow,  ^-c. 
See  .Tohn  and  his  master  as  together  they  pass. 
Or  see  them  admiring  themselves  in  the  gl.iss  : 
Each  cocks  fierce  his  hat,  each  struts  and  looks  big, 
Both  ha^  e  lace  on  their  <  oat,  and  a  bcig  to  their  wig. 
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Both  swear,  and  both  latlle,  both  game,  and  both  drink. 
When  neither  can  write,  or  can  read,  or  e'er  think. 
Say  then  wliere  the  difference  lies  if  you  can  : 
Faith  !  widows,  you'd  give  it  on  the  side  of  tlie  man. 

Rak.   But,  my  dear  Lettice,  I  do  not  approve  this 

Let.  Why  so "?  [match  in  our  families. 

Rak.  You  know  how  desperate  his  circumstances 
are,  and  she  has  no  fortune. 

Let.  She  hath  indeed  no  fortune  of  her  own,  but 
her  aunt  Highman  is  very  rich. 

Rak.  She  will  be  little  the  better  for't. 

Let.  Then  there's  the  chance  of  both  her  brothers' 
death ;  besides  an  uncle  in  Yorkshire,  who  hath  five 
children  only,  one  of  which  hath  never  had  the  small- 
pox :  nay,  there  are  not  above  sixteen  or  seventeen 
between  her  and  an  Irish  barony. 

Rak.  Ay,  this  lady  would  make  a  fine  fortune  after 
two  or  three  good  plagues.  In  short,  I  find  there  is 
but  little  hopes  on  our  side,  and  if  there  be  no  more 
on  yours 

Let.  Oh,  yes,  there  are  hopes  enough  on  ours. 
There  is  hopes  of  my  young  master's  growing  bet- 
ter, for  I  am  sure  there  is  no  possibility  of  his  grow- 
ing worse.  Hopes  of  my  old  master's  staying  abroad. 
Hopes  of  his  being  drowned  if  he  attempts  coming 
home.     Hopes  of  the  stars  falling 

Rak.  Dear  Mrs.  Lettice,  do  not  jest  with  such  se- 
rious things  as  hunger  and  thirst.  Do  you  seriously 
think  that  all  your  master's  entertainments  are  at  an 
end"? 

Let.  So  far  from  it,  that  he  is  this  day  to  give  a 
grand  entertainment  to  your  mistress  and  about  a 
dozen  more  gentlemen  and  ladies. 

Rak.  My  chops  begin  to  water.  I  find  your  mas- 
ter is  a  very  honest  fellow,  and  it  is  possible  may 
hold  out  two  or  three  weeks  longer. 

Let.  You  are  mistaken,  sir  ;  there  will  be  no  dan- 
ger of  his  giving  any  more  entertainments  ;  for  there 
is  a  certain  gentleman  called  an  upholsterer,  who 
the  moment  that  the  company  is  gone  is  to  make  his 
entrance  into  the  house,  and  carry  everything  out  on't. 

Rak.  A  very  good  way,  faith,  of  furnishing  a 
house  to  receive  a  wife  in  ;  your  master  has  set  me 
a  very  good  pattern  against  you  and  I  marry,  Mrs. 
Lettice. 

Let.  Sauce-box !  Do  you  think  I'll  have  you  1 

Rak.  Unless  I  can  provide  better  for  myself. 

Let.  "Well,  that  I  am  fond  of  thee  I  am  certain, 
and  what  I  am  fond  of  I  can't  imagine,  unless  it  be 
thy  invincible  impudence. 

Rak.  Why,  faith,  I  think  I  have  the  impudence  of 
a  gentleman,  and  there  is  nothing  better  to  succeed 
with  the  ladies. 

AIR  VI. 
When  modesty  sues  for  a  favour, 
Wliat  answers  the  politic  lass  ? 
Lei.         That  she  raiglitily  likes  his  behaviour. 
And  thinks  in  her  heart  he's  an  ass  ; 
And  thinks  in  her  heart  he's  an  ass. 
Rail.        But  when  bolder  impudence  rushes. 

And  manfully  seizes  her  charms  ? 
Let.         Lard  !  you're  rude,  sir,  she  cries,  then  she  blushes. 
And  folds  the  brisk  youth  in  her  arras. 
And  folds,  &c.  {Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI.— Valentine,  Trick. 

Val  You  say  I  owe  you  five  hundred  pounds 
principal  and  interest  1 

Trick.  Yes,  sir  ;  you  will  please  to  cast  it  up  your- 
self, and  J  believe  our  accounts  will  correspond. 

Val.  I'll  take  your  word  for  it,  sir;  and  if  you 
please  to  let  me  have  five  hundred  more  I  shall 
owe  you  a  thousand. 

Trick.  Sir,  the  money  was  none  of  my  own,  I  had 
it  from  another  ;  and  it  must  be  paid,  sir  ;  he  hath 
called  it  in. 

Val.  He  may  call  as  long  as  he  pleases  ;  but  till 


I  call  it  in,  it  will  signify  not  much,  sir.  I  have 
thought  of  an  expedient,  if  the  money  you  lent  me 
was  another's,  and  he  be  impatient  for  it ;  you  may 
pay  him  off;  lay  me  down  the  other  five  hundred, 
and  take  the  whole  debt  upon  yourself. 

Trick.  I  am  quite  out  of  cash,  sir,  or  you  know 
you  might  command  me,  and  therefore  I  hope  you 
will  not  put  off  the  payment  any  longer. 

Val.  I  am  extremely  busy  to-day,  and  beg  you 
would  call  another  time. 

Trick.  I  have  called  so  often,  that  I  am  quite 
weary  of  calling ;  and  if  I  am  not  paid  within  these 
three  days  I  shall  send  a  lawyer  for  my  money — 
and  so  your  servant.  [Exit. 

SCENE  VII.— Valentine,  Trusty. 

Val.  So,  honest  Trusty,  what  success  1 

Trus,  I  went  to  the  jeweller's  with  the  ring  which 
your  honour  told  me  cost  an  hundred  pound,  but  he 
refused  to  give  me  any  more  than  fifty  for  it,  so  I 

Val.  Very  well.  [e'en  took  that. 

Trus.  As  for  the  old  silver  bowl  which  your  father 
valued  at  fourscore  pounds,  Mr.  Whiting  said  there 
was  so  much  reckoned  for  the  fashion,  and  that  it 
was  so  old  and  ungenteel  that  he  offered  me  but 
twenty  :  but  I  knew  your  honour  wanted  money, 

Val.  Very  well.  [and  so  I  took  it. 

Trus.  The  gold  repeating  watch  I  carried  to  the 
maker,  and  told  him  he  had  received  fifty  odd  guineas 
for  it  two  years  ago  ;  but  he  said  it  was  much  the 
worse  for  wearing  ;  and  that  the  nobility  and  gentry 
run  so  much  into  pinchbeck  that  he  had  not  disposed 
of  two  gold  watches  this  month.  However  he  said 
he  would  give  half;  and  I  thought  that  better  than 
nothing,  so  I  let  him  have  it. 

Val.    V  ery  well. 

Trus.  But  this  was  nothing  to  that  rogue  in  Mon- 
mouth-street,  who  offered  me  but  sixteen  pounds  for 
the  two  suits  of  fine  clothes,  that  I  dare  swear  stood 
your  honour  in  above  an  hundred  pounds.  I  flew 
into  a  great  passion  with  him,  and  have  brought  them 
back  again. 

Val.  You  should  have  taken  the  money. 

Trus.  One  piece  of  surprising  good  fortune  was 
the  saving  of  your  medals,  which  just  as  I  was  going 
to  dispose  of,  a  gentleman  whispered  in  my  ear 
that  a  certain  knight  that  would  be  in  town  in  a 
fortnight  would  give  six  times  as  much  for  them. 

Val.  A  fortnight!  what  of  a  fortnight  1  A  fort- 
night's an  age.  I  would  not  give  a  shilling  for  the 
reversion  of  an  estate  so  long  to  come.  Here,  give 
me  what  money  you  have  brought,  and  go  and  dis- 
pose of  the  rest  immediately. 

Trus.  But,  sir,  I  wish  your  honour  would  consi- 
der :  for  my  part,  I  dread  my  old  master's  coming 
home  ;  and  yet,  if  he  does  not,  what  you  will  do  any 
longer.  Heaven  knows. 

Val.  Don't  trouble  thyself  about  that;  but  go 
execute  my  commands.  \_Exit  Trusty. 

AIR  Vll.— Excuse  me. 

To-moi  row  she  goes. 
And  on  others  bestows 
The  blessing. 


Let  misers  with  sorrow  to- 
day, 

Layup  for  to-morrow's  array. 

Like  Tantalus  thirsty,  who 
craves 

Drink,  up  to  his  chin  in  the 
waves. 
But  Fortune,  like  women,  to- 
day may  be  kind, 
And  yield  to  your  mind  ; 

SCENE  Ylll.— Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  a  gentleman  in  mourning  desires  to  see 

Val.  Show  him  in.     [Exit  Servant.]     Would  my 
dear  Charlotte  were  here  ! 


The    lover  who  yields  to  the 
fair  one's  del.ays 
Oft  loses  the  day. 
Then  fly  to  her  arms. 
For  we  are  sure  of  her  charms 
When  possessing. 
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SCENE  IX.— Valentine,  Slap. 

Val.  Your  most  obedient  servant,  sir ;  I  have  not 
the  honour  of  knowing  you,  sir. 

Slap.  I  believe  you  do  not,  sir ;  I  ask  pardon,  but 
I  have  a  small  writ  against  you. 

Val.  A  writ  against  me  ! 

Slap.  Don't  be  uneasy,  sir ;  it  is  only  for  a  trifle, 
sir ;  about  two  hundred  pounds. 

Val.  What  must  I  do,  sir  % 

Slap.  Oh,  sir  !  whatever  you  please  ;  only  pay  the 
money,  or  give  bail,  which  you  please. 

Val.  I  can  do  neither  of  them  this  instant,  and  I 
expect  company  every  moment.  I  suppose,  sir, 
you'll  take  my  word  till  to-morrow  morning  1 

Slap.  Oh  yes,  sir,  with  all  my  heart.  If  you  will 
be  so  good  as  to  step  to  my  house  hard  by,  you  shall 
be  extremely  well  used,  and  I'll  take  your  w'ord. 

Val.  Your  house  !  'sdeath,  you  rascal  1 

Slap.  Nay,  sir,  'tis  in  vain  to  bully. 

Val.  Nay,  then  ! who's  there my  servants. 

[Enter  Servants.]  Here,  kick  this  fellow  down  stairs. 

Slap.  This  is  a  rescue,  remember  that — a  rescue) 
sir  ;  I'll  have  my  lord  chief  justice's  warrant. 

[Slap  is  forced  off  by  the  Servants. 

SCENE  X. — Valentine,  Charlotte. 
Char.  Oh,  Valentine  1  what's  the  matter  1     I  am 
frightened  to  death.  Swords  drawn!    Oh,  my  heart ! 
you  are  not  hurt1 

Val.  By  none  but  you,  my  love  ;  I  have  no  wounds 
but  those  you  can  cure.  [casion  of  this  bustle  % 

Char.  Heaven  be  praised  !    But  what  was  the  oc- 
Val.  Nothing,  my  dear,  but  a  couple  of  fencing- 
masters.     I  happened    to  turn    about,  and  one    of 
them  cut  me  on  the  back  ;  that's  all. 

Char.  You  see  the  dangers  I  run  on  your  account ; 
should  my  aunt  know  of  my  being  here,  I  should  be 
undone  for  ever.  Nay,  and  what  the  rest  of  the 
company  will  think  when  they  see  me  here  before 
them  I  dread  to  imagine. 

Val.  You  know  you  have  it  in  your  power  to 
silence  the  tongues  of  the  world  whenever  you 
please  :  and  oh,  Charlotte  I  I  wish  you  would  this 
day  consent  to  make  this  house  your  reputable  home. 
Char.  Press  me  not,  Valentine:  for,  whatever  be 
the  consequence,  if  you  should,  I  feel  I  cannot  deny 
you. 

AIR  VIII. — Spring's  a  coming- 
Virgins  wary 
Would  ne'er  miscarry, 
If  lovers  would  take  a  denial  or  two  : 
If  lie  pursues  her  still, 
Can  she  refuse  him  still, 
Wliat  she  herself  Iiath  a  mind  to  do  ? 
Val.     Turtles,  though  with  each  oilier  tliey  die. 
Shall  be  less  constant  and  fond  than  I : 
For  April's  soft  showers. 
Nor  June's  sweet  flowers. 
In  softness  and  sweetness  with  thee  can  vie. 
Char.  Turtles,  tliough,  &c. 

Char.  Could  I  be  assured  of  your  constancy — 
could  I  find  you  always  fond  and  endearing  as  now — 
believe  me,  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  fortune 
to  make  me  miserable. 

Val.  If  thou  canst  place  any  confidence  in  vows, 
I  know  not  how  to  bind  myself  faster  to  you  than  I 
dave  done  already  ;  but  you  have  a  better,  which  is 
in  your  own  merit.  Believe  me,  Charlotte,  men  are 
more  constant  than  you  imagine.  He  that  marries 
for  money  is  constant  to  the  love  of  his  wife's  money. 
He  that  marries  for  beauy  is  commonly  constant 
while  that  beauty  lasts  ;  and  a  love  that's  fixed  on 
merit,  as  mine,  will  be  constant  while  that  endures. 

Char.  Well,  we  must  all  run  a  risk,  believe  me  ; 
as  to  the  point  of  fortune,  it  is  the  least  of  my 
thoughts.     A  woman,  who  can  carry  her  prudejiice 


so  far  as  that,  cheats  you  when  she  pretends  to  love. 
Love  reigns  alone  in  every  breast  it  inhabits,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  makes  us  amends  for  the  absence  of 
Madam  Prudence,  and  all  her  train.  [thme. 

Val,  Thou  dearest  girl,  this  night  shall  make  me 
AIR  IX. — Folivorthon  the  green. 
Come,  Charlotte,  let's  be  gay. 
Let's  enjoy  ourselves  to-day  ; 
To-morrow's  in  the  hands  of  the  powers. 
To-day  alone  is  ours. 
Let  fools  for  wealth 
Spend  time  and  health, 
Wliile  we,  more  happy,  try, 
In  each  soft  kiss. 
Transporting  bliss. 
Which  treasures  ne'er  can  buy. 
Let  age  grave  lessons  preach 
'Gainst  what  she  cannot  reach  ; 
Let  prudes  condemn  what  they  esteem. 
All  fools  our  joys  impeach. 
Let  fools,  &c. 


Char. 


ACT  II. — SCENE  I. — Valentine  and  company, 
seated  as  after  dmner. 

Val,  Call  in  the  dancers.  I  hope,  ladies,  your 
good  nature  will  make  you  as  kind  to  this  part  of 
the  entertainment  as  it  hath  to  the  other. 

Mar.  Je  vous  felicite  de  votre  gout  ravissant. 
Monsieur   Valentine ;    mais  allons !  danqons   nous- 

Val.  My  father  arrived,  say  youl  [memes. 

Let.  Yes,  sir,  and  will  be  here  instantly. 

Val.  Death  and  hell '.  what  shall  I  do,  Lettice  %  I 
must  trust  to  the  contrivance  of  thy  brain,  or  I  am 
undone. 

Let.  Well,  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  for  you  ;  in  the 
mean  time  be  not  chagrined  ;  enjoy  your  friends,  and 
take  no  notice  of  it.  I  will  lie  perdue  for  him,  and 
meet  him  at  tlie  door.  Be  sure  to  keep  close  garri- 
son, and  after  I  am  gone  out  ojien  the  doors  to  none. 

Val.  Send  thee  good  luck,  ray  best  wench!  Come, 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  what  say  youl  are  you  for  cards 

All.  Hazard,  hazard.  [or  hazard'? 

Mar.  Hazard  !  ma  voix  est  toujours  pour  hazard  ! 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE  II. — GooDALL,  Lettice,  and  Servant  uith 
a  portmanteau. 

Good.  This  cursed  stage-coach  from  Portsmouth 
hath  fatigued  me  more  than  my  voyage  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  :  but,  Heaven  be  jjraised,  I  am 
once  more  arrived  within  sight  of  my  own  doors.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  how  pleased  ray  son  will  be  to 
see  me  returned  a  full  year  sooner  than  my  intention. 

Let.  He  would  be  much  more  pleased  to  hear  you 
were  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  yet.  [Aside. 

Good.  I  hope  I  shall  find  my  poor  boy  at  home ;  I 
dare  swear  he  will  die  with  joy  to  see  me. 

Let.  I  believe  he  is  half  dead  already  ;  but  now 
for  you,  my  good  master.     [Aside,'\    Bless  me  !  what 

Good.  Lettice!  [do  I  see  1  an  apparition  1 

Let.  Is  it  my  dear  master  Goodall  returned,  or  is 
it  the  devil  in  his  shape  1  Is  it  you,  sir  ?  is  it  posi- 
tively you  yourself? 

Good.  Even  so.     How  do  you,  Lettice  1 

Let.  Much  at  your  honour's  service.  I  am  heart- 
ily glad  to  see  your  honour  in  such  good  health. 
Why,  the  air  of  the  Indies  hath  agreed  vastly  with 
you.  Indeed,  sir,  you  ought  to  have  stayed  a  little 
longer  there  for  the  sake  of  your  health — and  our 
quiet.  [Aside. 

Good.  Well,  but  how  does  my  son  do  1  And  how 
hath  he  behaved  himself  in  my  absence  1  I  hoj)e  he 
hath  taken  great  care  of  my  affairs. 

Let.  I'll  answer  for  him,  he  hath  put  your  affairs 
into  a  condition  that  will  surprise  you,  take  my  word 
for  it. 

Good.  I  warrant  you  he  is  every  day  in  tlie  Alley 
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Stocks  have  gone  just  as  I  imagined  ;  and  if  he  fol- 
lowed my  ad-vice  he  must  have  amassed  a  vast  sum 

Let.  Not  a  farthing,  sir.  [of  money. 

Good.  How,  how,  how ! 

Let.  Sir,  he  hath  paid  it  out  as  fast  as  it  came  in. 

Good.  How ! 

Let.  Put  it  out,  sir,  I  mean,  to  interest,  to  interest, 
sir  ;  why,  our  house  hath  heen  a  perfect  fair  ever 
since  you  went,  people  coming  for  money  every  hour 
of  the  day. 

Good.  That's  very  well  done,  and  I  long  to  see 
my  dear  boy.   [To  Lettice.]  Knock  at  the  door. 

Let.  He  is  not  at  home,  sir — and  if  you  have  such 
a  desire  to  see  him — 

SCENE  III. — Security,  Goodall,  Lettice. 

Sec.  Your  servant,  Mrs.  Lettice. 

Let.  Your  servant,  Mr.  Security.  Here's  a  rogue 
of  a  usurer  who  hath  found  a  very  proper  time  to  ask 
for  his  money  in. 

Sec.  Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Lettice,  that  I  am  weary 
of  following  your  master  day  after  day  in  this  man- 
ner without  finding  him  ;  and  that  if  he  does  not  pay 
me  to-day  I  shall  sue  out  an  execution  directly  %  A 
thousand  pounds  are  a  sum — 

Good.  What,  what,  what's  this  I  hearl 

Let.  I'll  explain  it  to  you  by  and  by,  sir. 

Good.  Does  my  son  owe  you  a  thousand  pounds  % 

Sec.  Your  son,  sir  ! 

Good.  Yes,  sir,  this  woman's  young  master,  who 
lives  at  that  house,  Mr.  Valentine  Goodall,  is  my  son. 

Sec,  Yes,  sir,  he  does ;  and  I  am  very  glad  you 
are  returned  to  pay  it  me. 

Good.  There  go  two  words  though  to  that  bargain. 

Let.  I  believe,  sir,  y9u  will  do  it  with  a  great  deal 
of  joy,  when  you  know  that  his  owing  this  money  is 
purely  an  effect  of  his  good  conduct. 

Good.  Good  conduct !  Owing  money  good  conduct  "i 

Let.  Yes,  sir,  he  hath  bought  a  house  of  the  price 
of  two  thousand  pounds,  which  every  one  says  is 
worth  more  than  four  ;  and  this  he  could  not  have 
done  without  borrowing  this  thousand  pounds.  I 
am  sure,  sir,  I  and  he,  and  Trusty,  ran  all  over  the 
town  to  get  the  money  that  he  might  not  lose  so 
good  a  bargain.  I  believe  there  will  not  go  many 
words  to  the  payment  on't  now.  \^Aside. 

Good.  I  am  overjoyed  at  my  son's  behaviour. — 
Sir,  you  need  give  yourself  no  pain  about  the  money  ; 
return  to-morrow  morning,  and  you  shall  receive  it. 

Sec.  Sir,  your  word  is  suificient  for  a  much  greater 
sum  ;  and  I  am  your  very  humble  servant.       [Exit. 

Good.  Well,  but  tell  me  a  little  ;  in  Avhat  part  of 
the  town  hath  my  son  bought  this  house  ■? 

Let.  In  what  part  of  the  town  1 

Good.  Yes,  there  arc,  you  know,  some  quarters 
better  than  others — as  for  example,  this  here — 

Let.  Well,  and  it  is  in  this  that  it  stands. 

Good.  What,  not  the  great  house  yonder,  is  iti 

Let.  No,  no,  no  ;  do  you  see  that  house  yonder — 
where  the  windows  seem  to  have  been  just  cleaned? 

Good.  Yes. 

Let.  It  is  not  that — and  a  little  beyond  you 
see  another  very  large  house,  higher  than  any  other 

Good.   I  do.  [in  the  square  1 

Let.  But  it  is  not  that — Take  particular  notice  of 
the  house  opposite  to  it,  a  very  handsome  house,  is 

Good.  Yes,  indeed  is  it.  [it  not"? 

Let.  That  is  not  the  house — but  you  may  see 
one  with  great  gates  before  it,  almost  opposite  to 
another  that  fronts  a  street,  at  the  end  of  which 
stands  tlie  house  which  your  son  hath  bought. 

Good.  There  is  no  good  house  in  that  street,  as  I 
remember,  but  Mrs.  Highman's. 

Let,  That's  the  very  house. 


Good.  That  is  a  very  good  bargain,  indeed ;  but 
how  comes  a  woman  in  her  circumstances  to  sell 
her  house  1 

Let.  It  is  impossible,  sir,  to  account  for  people's 
actions  ;  besides,  she  is  out  of  her  senses. 

Good.  Out  of  her  senses  ! 

Let.  Yes,  sir,  her  family  hath  taken  out  a  com- 
mission of  lunacy  against  her  ;  and  her  son,  who  is 
a  most  abandoned  prodigal,  hath  sold  all  she  had 
for  half  its  value.  [went  away. 

Good.  Son !  why  she   was    not  married  when    I 

Let.  No,  sir;  but  to  the  great  surprise  of  every 
one,  and  to  the  great  scandal  of  all  our  sex,  there 
appeared  all  of  a  sudden  a  very  lusty  young  fellow 
of  the  age  of  three-and-twenty,  whom  she  owned  to 
have  been  her  son,  and  that  his  father  was  a  grena- 
dier in  the  first  regiment  of  guards. 

Good,   Oh,  monstrous  1 

Let.  Ah,  sir '.  if  every  child  in  this  city  knew  his 
own  father,  if  children  were  to  inherit  only  the 
estates  of  those  who  begot  them,  it  would  cause  a 
great  confusion  in  inheritances. 

AIR  X. — Pierots  dance. 
Were  all  women's  soorets  known. 
Did  each  father  know  his  own. 
Many  a  sun  now  bred  to  trade 
Then  had  shined  in  rich  brocade  ; 

Many  cits 

Had  been  wits. 
In  estate,  though  not  in  sense; 

Many  beaux 

Birthday  clotlies 
Had  ntit  worn  at  cit's  expense. 

For  did  our  women,  wise  indeed. 
Contrive  no  way  to  mend  tlie  breed, 
Our  sparks  sucli  pretty  masters  grow. 
So  spruce,  so  taper,  and  so  low ; 

From  Britons  tall. 

Our  heroes  shall 

Be  Lilliputians  all. 

Good.  Well,  but  I  stand  here  talking  too  long : 
knock  at  the  door. 

Let.  What  shall  I  do  1  [Aside, 

Good.  You  seem  in  a  consternation !  No  accident 
hath  happened  to  my  son,  I  hope ! 

Let.  No,  sir,  but [in  my  absence  1 

Good.  But!  but  whatl  Hath  any  one  robbed  me 

Let.  No,  sir ;  not  absolutely  robbed  you,  sir. — 
What  shall  I  sayl 

Good.  Explain  yourself:  speak. 

Let.  Oh,  sir!  I  can  withhold  my  tears  no  longer. 
Enter  not,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  your  house,  sir ; 
your  dear  house,  that  you  and  I  and  my  poor  young 
master  loved  so  much,  within  these  six  months — 

Good.  What  of  my  house  within  these  six  months  % 

Let.  Hath  been  haunted,  sir,  with  the  most  ter- 
rible apparitions  that  were  ever  heard  or  beheld  ! — 
You'd  think  the  devil  himself  had  taken  possession 
of  it !  Nay,  I  believe  he  hath  too  :  all  the  wild 
noises  in  the  universe  ;  the  squeaking  of  pigs,  the 
grinding  of  knives,  the  whetting  of  saws,  the  whist- 
ling of  winds,  the  roaring  of  seas,  the  hooting  of 
owls,  the  howling  of  wolves,  the  braying  of  asses, 
the  squalling  of  children,  and  the  scolding  of  wives, 
all  put  together,  make  not  so  hideous  a  concert. 
This  I  myself  have  heard ;  nay,  and  I  have  seen 
such  sights !  One  with  about  twenty  heads,  and  a 
hundred  eyes,  and  mouths,  and  noses  in  each. 

Good.  Hey-day  !  the  wench  is  mad.  Stand  from 
before  the  door :  I'll  see  whether  the  devil  can  keep 
me  out  from  my  own  house.   Haunted,  indeed ! 

Let.  Sir,  I  have  a  friendship  for  you;  and  you 
shall  not  go  in. 

Good.  How!  not  go  into  my  house'? 

Let.  No,  sir,  not  till  the  devil  is  driven  out  on't ; 
there  are  two  priests  at  work  upon  him  now.  Hark, 
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I  think  the  devils  are  dancing.     Nay,  sir,  you  may 
listen  yourself,  and  get  in  too,  if  you  can. 

[Laughing  within. 

Good.   Ha !  by  all  that's  gracious,  I  hear  a  noise. 

Let.  I  have  nothing  but  his  monstrous  supersti- 
tion to  rely  on. 

Good.  Oh,  heavens!  what  monstrous  squalling  is 
jljatt  [Shriek  icithin. 

Let.  Why,  sir,  I  am  surprised  you  should  think  I 
would  impose  upon  you.  I  assure  you,  your  house 
is  haunted  by  a  whole  legion  of  devils.  Your  whole 
family  hath  been  driven  out  of  it ;  and  this  was  one 
reason  why  your  son  bought  Madam  Highman's 
house,  not  being  able  to  live  any  longer  in  this. 

Good.  I  am  in  a  cold  sweat !  What,  my  son  left 
this  house ! 

Let.  Oh,  sir!  I  am  sure,  had  you  known  the  ter- 
rors we  underwent  for  a  whole  fortnight,  especially 
poor  I,  sir,  who  lay  every  night  frightened  with  the 
sight  of  the  most  monstrous  large  things,  fearing 
every  minute  what  they  would  do  to  me 

Good.  Can  all  this  be  true,  or  are  you  imposing 
on  me  1  I  have  indeed  heard  of  such  things  as  ap- 
paritions on  just  causes,  and  believe  in  them  ;  but 
why  they  should  haunt  my  house  I  can't  imagine. 

Let.  Why,  sir,  they  tell  me,  before  you  bought 
the  house  there  was  a  murder  committed  in  it. 

Good.  I  must  inquire  into  all  these  things  :  but, 
in  the  mean  time,  I  must  send  this  portmanteau  to 
my  son's  new  house. 

Let.  No,  sir,  that's  a  little  improper  at  present. 

Good,  What,  is  that  house  haunted  1  Hath  the 
devil  taken  possession  of  that  house  too  1 

Let.  No,  sir,  but  madam  Highman  hath  not  yet 
quitted  possession  of  it.  I  told  you  before,  sir,  tliat 
she  was  out  of  her  senses  ;  and,  if  any  one  does  but 
mention  the  sale  of  her  house  to  her,  it  throws  her 
into  the  most  violent  convulsions.  [her  madness. 

Good.  Well,  well,  I  shall  know  how   to  humour 

Let.  I  wish,  sir,  for  a  day  or  two 

Good.  You  throw  me  out  of  all  manner  of  pa- 
tience ;  I  am  resolved  I  will  go  thither  this  instant. 

Let.  Here  she  is  herself:  but  pray  remember  the 
condition  she  is  in,  and  don't  do  anything  to  chagrin 
her. 

SCENE  IV. — Lettice,  Goodall,  Mrs.  Highman. 

Mrs.  H.  What  do  I  see  !  Mr.  Goodall  returned  % 

Let.  Yes,  madam,  it  is  him;  but  alas!  he's  not 
himself — he's  distracted  ;  his  losses  in  this  voyage 
have  turned  his  brain,  and  he's  become  a  downright 
lunatic.  [tune.  Poor  gentleman  ! 

Mrs.  H.  I  am  heartily  concerned  for  his  misfor- 

Let.  If  he  should  speak  to  you  by  chance,  have  no 
regard  to  what  he  says  ;  we  are  going  to  shut  him  up 
in  a  mad-house  with  all  expedition. 

Mrs.  II.  [Aside.]  He  hath  a  strange  wandering 
in  his  countenance. 

Good.  [Aside.]  How  miserably  she  is  altered! 
She  hath  a  terrible  look  with  her  eyes ! 

Mrs.  II.  Mr.  Goodall,  your  very  humble  servant. 
I  am  glad  to  see  you  returned,  though  I  am  sorry 
for  your  misfortune. 

Good.  I  must  have  patience,  and  trust  in  heaven, 
and  ni  the  power  of  the  priests,  who  are  now  endea- 
Touruig  to  lay  those  wicked  spirits  with  which  mv 
house  is  haunted. 

Mrs.  H.  His  house  haunted;  poor  man!     But  I 

must  not  contradict  him ;  that  would  make  him  worse. 

Good.  In  the  mean  time,  Mrs.  Highman,  I  should 

be   obliged  to  you   if  yon   would  let   me   order   mv 

portmanteau  to  your  house. 

Mrs.  II  My  house  is  at  your  service  ;  and  I  desire 
you  woidd  use  it  in  the  same  manner  as  your  own. 
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Good.  I  would  not,  madam,  on  any  account,  in- 
sult your  unfortunate  condition — I;ettice,  this  lady 
does  not  carry  any  marks  of  madness  about  her. 

Let.  She  has  some  lucid  intervals,  sir ;  but  her  fit 
will  soon  return. 

Good.  I  am  extremely  sorry  for  your  misfortune, 
Mrs.  Highman;  whicli,  indeed,  had  I  not  been  so 
well  assured  of,  I  could  never  have  believed.  But  1 
have  known  some  in  your  way  who,  during  the  in- 
tervals of  their  fits,  have  talked  very  reasonably : 
therefore,  give  me  leave  to  ask  you  the  cause  of  your 
phrenzy.  For  I  much  question  whether  this  com- 
mission of  lunacy  that  has  been  taken  out  against 
you  be  not  without  sufficient  proof. 

Mrs.  II.  A  commission  of  lunacy  against  me!  Me! 

Good.  Lettice,  I  see  she  is  worse  than  I  imagined^ 

M7-S.  II.  However,  if  you  are  not  moie  mischiev- 
ous than  you  at  present  seem,  I  think  it  is  wrong 
in  tliem  to  confine  you  in  a  mad-house. 

Good.  Confine  me  I  Ha,  ha,  ha!  This  is  turning 
the  tables  upon  me,  indeed  !  But,  Mrs.  Highman,  I 
would  not  have  you  be  uneasy  that  your  house  is 
sold  ;  at  least,  it  is  better  for  you  that  my  son  hath 
bought  it  than  another ;  for  you  shall  have  an  apart- 
ment in  it  still,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  was  still 
your  own,  and  you  were  in  your  senses. 

Mrs.  H.  What's  all  thisl  As  if  I  was  still  in 
my  senses  !  Let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Goodall,  you  are 
a  poor  distracted  wretch,  and  ought  to  have  an 
apartment  in  a  dark  room,  and  clean  straw. 

Good.  Since  you  come  to  that,  madam,  I  shall 
show  you  the  nearest  way  out  of  doors  ;  and  I  give 
you  warning  to  take  away  your  things,  for  I  shall 
fill  all  the  rooms  with  goods  within  these  few  days. 

SCENE  V. — Lettice,  Goodall,  Mrs.  Highjian, 
Slap,  Constable  and  Assistants. 

Slaj).   That's  the  door,  Mr.  Constable. 

Let.  What's  to  be  done  now,  I  wonder"? 

Const.  Open  the  door,  in  the  king's  name,  or  I 
shall  break  it  open. 

Good.  Who  are  you,  sir,  in  the  devil's  namel 
And  what  do  you  want  in  that  house*? 

Slap,  Sir,  I  have  a  prisoner  there  ;  and  I  have  my 
lord  chief  justice's  warrant  against  him.  [peace  ? 

Good.  For  what  sum,  sir*?     Are  you  a  justice  of 

Slap.  I  am  one  of  his  majesty's  officers,  sir  ;  and 
this  day  I  arrested  one  Mr.  Valentine  Goodall,  who 
lives  in  this  house,  for  two  hundred  pounds :  his 
servants  have  rescued  him;  and  I  have  a  judge's 
warrant  for  the  rescue. 

Good.  AVhat  do  I  hearl  But  hearkee,  friend,  that 
house  you  are  going  to  break  open  is  haunted ;  and 
there  is  no  one  in  it  but  a  couple  of  priests,  who  are 
iaj'ing  the  devil. 

Slap,  I  warrant  you  I  lay  the  devil  better  than 
all  the  priests  in  Europe.  Come,  Mr.  Constable,  do 
your  office  ;  I  have  no  time  to  lose.  Sir,  I  have 
several  other  writs  to  execute  before  night. 

Let.  I  have  defended  my  pass  as  long  as  I  can  ; 
and  now  I  think  it  is  no  cowardice  to  steal  off.  [Exit. 

SCENE  VI.— Col.    Bluff,    Marquis,    Slap, 
Goodall,    Constable. 

Bluff.  What,  in  the  devil's  name,  is  the  meaning 
of  this  riot  ?  What  is  the  reason,  scoundrels,  that 
you  dare  disturb  gentlemen  who  are  getting  as 
drunk  as  lords'? 

Ship.  Sir,  we  have  authority  for  what  we  do. 

Bluff.  Damn  your  authority,  sir!  if  you  don't  go 
about  your  business  I  shall  show  you  my  authority, 
and  send  you  all  to  the  devil. 

Slap.  It  is  he  !  I  have  a  warrant  against  him  too  ; 
I  wish  it  was  in  my  pocket. 

Const.  Mr.  Slap,  shall  we  knock  him  downl 
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Slap.  Sir,  I  desire  you  would  give  us  leave  to  en- 
ter the  house,  and  seize  our  prisoner. 

Bluff.  Not  I,  upon  my  honour,  sir. 

Mar.  Que  veut  dire  cette  bruit  ?  quelle  vilain 
Anglois!  quelle  pouscon  ventre  bleu  !  AUons,  Mon- 
sieur le  colonel  !  allons  !  frappcns  !  [to  force. 

Slap.  If  you  oppose  us  any  longer  I  shall  proceed 

Bluff.  If  you  love  force  I'll  show  you  the  way, 
you  dogs.  [Bluff  drives  them  off. 

Good.  I  find  I  am  distracted !  I  am  stark  raving 
mad  !  I  am  undone,  ruined,  cheated,  imposed  on ! 
But,  please  heaven,  I'll  go  see  what's  in  my  house. 

Bluff.  Hold,  sir ;  you  must  not  enter  here. 

Good.  Not  enter  into  my  own  house,  sirl 

Bluff.  No,  sir ;  if  it  be  yours  you  must  not  come 

Mar.  II  ne  faut  pas  entrer  ici.  [within  it. 

Good,  Gentlemen,  I  only  beg  to  speak  with  the 
master  of  the  house. 

Bluff.  Sir,  the  master  of  the  house  desires  to  speak 
with  no  such  fellows  as  you  are  :  you  are  not  fit 
company  for  any  of  the  gentlemen  in  this  house. 

Good.  Sir,  the  master  of  this  house  is  my  son. 

Bluff.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant :  I 
am  overjoyed  to  see  you  returned.  Give  me  leave, 
sir,  to  introduce  you  to  this  gentleman.  Monsieur 
le  Marquis  Quelquechose,  le  pere  de  Monsieur 
Valentine. 

Mar.  Ah,  monsieur,  que  je  suis  ravi  de  vous  voir. 

Good.  Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  humble 
servant. 

Bkiff.  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  sir,  you  have  the 
honour  of  being  father  to  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen 
of  the  age  :  a  man  so  accomplished,  so  well  bred, 
and  so  generous,  that  I  believe  he  never  would  part 
with  a  guest  while  he  had  a  shilling  in  his  pocket ; 
nor,  indeed,  while  he  could  boiTow  one. 

Good.  I  believe  it,  indeed,  sir ;  therefore  you  can't 
wonder  if  I  am  impatient  to  see  him. 

Bluff.  Be  not  in  such  haste,  dear  sir ;  I  want  to 
talk  with  you  about  your  affairs.  I  hope  you  have 
had  good  success  in  the  Indies ;  have  cheated  the 
company  handsomely,  and  made  an  immense  fortune. 

Good.  I  have  no  reason  to  complain. 

Bluff,  I  am  glad  on't,  sir,  and  so  will  your  son,  I 
dare  swear :  and,  let  me  tell  you,  it  will  be  very  op- 
portune ;  he  began  to  want  it.  You  can't  imagine 
sir,  what  a  fine  life  he  has  led  since  you  went  away. 
It  would  do  your  heart  good  if  you  was  but  to  know 
what  an  equipage  he  has  kept,  what  balls  and  enter- 
tainments he  has  made  :  he  is  the  talk  of  the  whole 
town,  sir ;  a  man  would  work  with  pleasure  for  such 
a  son.  He  is  a  fellow  with  a  soul,  damn  me !  Your 
fortune  won't  be  thrown  away  upon  him  ;  for,  get  as 
much  as  you  please,  my  life  he  spends  every  farthing. 

Good.  Pray,  gentlemen,  let  me  see  this  miracle  of 
a  son  of  mine. 

Bluff.  That  you  should  sir,  long  ago  ;  but  really, 
sir,  the  house  is  a  little  out  of  order  at  present ; 
there  is  but  one  room  furnished  in  it,  and  that  is  so 
full  of  company  that  I  am  afraid  there  would  be  a 
small  deficiency  of  chairs.  You  can't  imagine,  sir, 
how  opportune  you  are  come  ;  there  was  not  any 
one  thing  left  in  the  house  to  raise  any  money  upon. 

Good.  What,  all  my  pictures  gone  1 

Bluff.  He  sold  them  first,  sir :  he  was  obliged  to 
sell  them  fo*-  the  delicacy  of  taste  :  he  certainly  is 
the  modestest  young  fellow  in  the  world,  and  has 
complained  to  me  a  hundred  times  of  the  indecent 
liberty  painters  take  in  exposing  the  breasts  and 
limbs  of  women.  You  had,  indeed,  sir,  a  very  scan- 
dalous collection,  and  he  was  never  easy  while  they 
were  in  the  house. 
SCENE  VII.— Valent.,    Bluff,  Goodall,  Marq. 

Vol.  My  father  returned  !  Oh,  let  me  throw  my- 


self at  his  feet ;  and  believe  nie,  sir,  I  am  at  once 
overjoyed  and  ashamed  to  see  your  face. 

Bluff.  I  told  you,  sir,  he  Avas  one  of  the  modestest 
young  fellows  in  England. 

Good.  You  may  very  well  be  ashamed  ;  but  come, 
let  me  see  the  inside  of  my  house  ;  let  me  see  that 
both  sides  of  mj'  walls  are  standing. 

Val.  Sir,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  company  within 
of  the  first  fashion,  and  beg  you  would  not  expose 
me  before  them. 

Good.  Oh,  sir,  I  am  their  very  humble  servant ; 
I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  all  the  persons  of  fashion, 
that  they  will  so  generously  condescend  to  eat  a 
poor  citizen  out  of  house  and  home,     [in  a  blanket  ? 

Bluff.  Harkye,  Yal ;  shall  we  toss  this  old  fellow 

Val.  Sir,  I  trust  in  your  good-nature  and  forgive • 
ness  ;  and  will  wait  on  you  in. 

Good.  Oh,  that  ever  I  should  live  to  see  this  day ! 

Mar.  Pardi !  voilahomme  extraordinaire.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  YIII. — A  diniyig-7'oom. — Lord  Pride,  Lord 
Puff,  &c. 

Pride.  I  told  you,  my  lord,  it  would  never  hold 
long  ;  when  once  the  chariot  disappeared  I  thought 
the  master  would  soon  follow.  [A^'i'  ^'-  piquet. 

Puff.  I  helped  him  on  with  a  small  lift  the  other 

Pride.  Did  you  do  anything  considerable  % 

Puff.  A  mere  trifle,  my  lord  :  it  would  not  have 
been  worth  mentioning  if  it  had  been  of  any  other ; 
but  I  fancy,  in  his  present  circumstances,,  it  cut 
pretty  deep. 

Pride.  Damn  me  !  there's  a  pleasure  in  ruining 
these  little  mechanical  rascals,  when  they  presume 
to  rival  the  extravagant  expenses  of  us  men  of  quality. 

Puff.  That  ever  such  plebeian  scoundrels,  who  are 
obliged  to  pay  their  debts,  should  presume  to  engage 
with  us  men  of  quality,  who  are  not ! 
SCENE  IX. — Goodall,  Valentine,  Charlotte, 
Col.  Bluff,  Marquis,  Pride,  Puff,  &c. 

Val.  Gentlemen  and  ladies,  my  father,  being  just 
arrived  from  the  Indies,  desires  to  make  one  of  this 
good  company. 

Good.  My  good  lords  (that  I  may  affront  none  by 
calling  him  beneath  his  title),  I  am  highly  sensible 
of  the  great  honour  you  do  myself  and  my  son  by 
filling  my  poor  house  with  your  noble  persons,  and 
your  noble  persons  with  my  poor  wine  and  pro- 
visions. I  dare  swear  you  have  been  all  highly  in. 
strumental  in  the  extravagancies  of  my  son;  for 
which  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  and  humbly 
hope  that  I  shall  never  see  him  or  any  of  your 
faces  again. 

Pride.  Brother  Puff,  what  does  the  fellow  raeani 

Ptiff.  Curse  me  if  I  know. 

Good,  I  am  very  glad  that  my  son  hath  ruined  him- 
self in  so  good  a  company;  that  when  I  disinherit 
him  he  can't  fail  of  being  provided  for.  I  promise 
myself  that  your  interest  will  help  him  to  places 
and  preferments  in  abundance.  [command. 

Pride.  Sir,  anything  in  my  power  he  may  always 

Puff.  Or  mine. 

Pride.  But  let  me  whisper  a  word  m  your  ear. 
Your  son  is  a  very  extravagant  fellow. 

Good.  That's  verj'  true,  sir  ;  but  I  hope  you  will 
consider  you  assisted  him  in  it ;  and  therefore  will 
help  his  necessities  with  a  brace  of  thousands. 

Pride.   I  don't  understand  you,  sir. 

Good.  Why  then,  sir,  that  you  may  understand 
me,  I  must  tell  you  in  plain  words  that  he  owes  his 
ruin  to  entertaining  such  fine  gentlemen  as  yourself, 

Pride.  Me,  sir  !  Rat  me  !  I  would  have  yon  know, 
I  think  I  do  you  too  much  honour  in  entering  into 
your  doors :  but  I  am  glad  you  have  taught  me  at 
what  distance  to  keep  such  mechanics  for  the  future. 
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Come,  PufF,  let's  to  the  opera  :  I  see,  if  a  man  hath 
not  good  blood  in  his  veins,  riches  won't  teach  him 
to  behave  like  a  gentleman. 

Pujf.  Canaille  !  [Exeu7it  Pride  and  Puff. 

Good.  S'bodikins!  I  am  in  a  rage;  that  ever  a 
fellow  should  upbraid  me  with  good  blood  in  his 
veins,  when,  Odsheart !  the  best  blood  in  his  veins 
hath  run  through  my  bottles. 

1  Lady.  My  lord  Pride  and  my  lord  Puff  gone  ! 
Come,  my  dear,  the  assembly  is  broke  up  ;  let  us 
make  haste  away,  or  we  shall  be  too  late  for  any  other. 

2  Lady.  With  all  my  heart,  for  I  am  heartily  sick 
of  this. 

3  Lady.  Come,  come  ;  away,  away  !   {Ex.  Ladies. 
Mar.  Allons,  quittons  le  bourgeois. 

Bluff.  Sir,  you  are  a  scrub  ;  and  if  I  had  not  a 
friendship  for  your  son  I'd  show  you  how  you  ought 
to  treat  people  of  fashion.    [Exeunt  Bluff  and  Mar. 

Char.  Poor  Valentine!  how  tenderly  I  feel  his 
misfortunes  ! 

Good.  Why  don'tyou  follow  your  companions,  sir  ? 

Val.  Ah !  sir,  I  am  so  sensible  of  what  I  have 
done,  that  I  could  fly  into  a  desert  from  the  appre- 
hensions of  your  just  wrath  ;  nay,  I  will,  unless 
you  can  forgive  me. 

Good.  Who  are  you  madam,  that  stay  behind  the 
rest  of  your  company  ?  There  is  no  more  mischief  to 
be  done  here,  so  there  is  no  more  business  for  a  fine 
lady. 

Char.  Sir,  I  stay  to  entreat  you  to  forgive  your 
poor  unhappy  son,  who  will  otherwise  sink  under 
the  weight  of  your  displeasure. 

Good.  Ah,  madam,  if  that  be  all  the  business,  you 
may  leave  this  house  as  soon  as  you  please  ;  for  him 
I  am  determined  to  turn  directly  out  on't. 

Char.  Then,  sir,  I  am  determined  to  go  with  him. 
Be  comforted,  Valentine  ;  I  have  some  fortune  which 
my  aunt  cannot  prevent  me  from  ;  and  it  will  make 
us  happy  for  a  while  at  least ;  and  I  prefer  a  year, 
a  month,  a  day  with  the  man  I  love,  to  a  whole 
stupid  age  Avithout  him. 

Val.  O,  my  dear  love  !  and  I  prefer  an  hour  with 
thee,  to  all  that  heaven  can  give  me.  Oh  !  I  am  so 
blessed,  that  fortune  cannot  make  me  miserable. 


AIR  XI. 

Thus  when  the  tempest  high 
Roars  dreadful  I'rum  above, 

The  constant  turtles  fly 
Together  to  the  grove  : 


The  lass  oj  Patie's  Mill. 

Each  spreads  its  tender  wings 

And  hovers  o'er  its  mate  ; 
They  kiss,  they  coo,  and  sing, 
1      And  love,  in  spite  of  fate. 

AIR  XII. 


My  tender  heart  me  long  be- 
guiled, 

I  first  my  passions  proved  : 
Hadfortune  on  you  ever  smiled 

I'd  known  not  how  I  loved. 


Base  passions,  like  base  metals, 

cold,  [same  ! 

With    true    may   seom    the 

But  would  you  know  true  love 

and  gold. 

Still  try  them  in  tlie  flame. 

SCENE  X. — GooDALL,  Valentine,  Charlotte, 
Oldcastle,  Mrs.  Highman. 

Old.  Here,  madam,  now  you  may  trust  your  own 
eyes,  if  you  won't  believe  mine. 

Mrs.  H.  What  do  I  see  !  My  niece  in  the  very 
arms  of  her  betrayer,  and  his  father  an  abettor  of  the 
injustice  ! — Sir,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  your  mad- 
ness is  a  poor  excuse  for  this  behaviour. 

Good.  Madam,  I  ask  your  pardon  for  what  I  said  to 
you  to-day.  I  was  imposed  on  by  a  vile  wretch,  who, 
I  dare  swear,  misrepresented  each  of  us  to  the  other. 
I  assure  you,  I  am  not  mad,  nor  do  I  believe  you  so. 

Mrs.  H.  Thou  vile  wretch !  thou  dishonour  of  thy 
family  !  how  dost  thou  dare  to  appear  before  my  face  1 

CJiar.  Madam,  I  have  done  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of;  and  I  dare  appear  before  any  one's  face. 

Good.  Is  this  young  lady  a  relation  of  yours  1 


Mrs.  H.  She  was,  before  your  son  had  accom- 
plished his  base  designs  on  her. 

Char,  Madam,  you  injure  him  ;  his  designs  on 
me  have  been  still  honom'able  ;  nor  hath  he  said  any- 
thing which  the  most  virtuous  ears  might  not  have 
heard.  [^that  head, 

Val.  To-morrow  shall  silence  your  suspicions  on 

Mrs.  H.  What,  Mr.  Goodall,  do  you  forgive  your 
son's  extravagance  1 

Good.  Is  this  lady  your  heiress  1 

J/rs.  II.  I  once  intended  her  so. 

Good.  Why  then,  madam,  I  like  her  generous 
passion  for  my  son  so  much,  that,  if  you  will  give 
her  a  fortune  equal  to  what  I  shall  settle  on  him,  I 
shall  not  prevent  their  happiness. 

Mrs.  H.  Won't  you?  And  I  see  she  is  so  en- 
tirely his  in  her  heart,  that,  since  he  hath  not  dared 
to  think  dishonourably  of  her,  I  shall  do  all  in  my 
power  to  make  it  a  bargain, 

Val.  Eternal  blessings  on  you  both  !  Now,  my 
Charlotte,  I  am  blessed  indeed. 

Old.  And  pray,  madam,  what's  to  become  of  mel 

Mrs.  H.  That,  sir,  I  cannot  possibly  tell ;  you 
know  I  was  your  friend  ;  but  my  niece  thought  fit 
to  dispose  of  herself  another  way. 

Old.  Yotir  niece  has  behaved  like  a — Bodikin ! 
I  am  in  a  passion ;  and  for  her  sake  I'll  never  make 
love  to  any  woman  again,  I  am  resolved.  [Exit  in  a  pet. 

Mrs.  II.  No  imprudent  resolution. 

Good.  I  hope,  Valentine,  you  will  make  the  only 
return  in  your  power  to  my  paternal  tenderness  in 
forgiving  you  ;  and  let  the  misery  you  so  narrowly 
escaped  from  in  your  former  extravagancies  be  a 
warning  to  you  for  the  future. 

Val.  Sir,  was  my  gratitude  to  your  great  goodness 
insufficient  to  reclaim  me,  I  am  in  no  danger  of  en- 
gaging in  any  vice  whereby  this  lady  might  be  a 
sufferer : — 

Single,  I'd  suffer  fate's  severest  dart  ] 

Unmov'd  ;  but  who  can  bear  the  double  smart,     > 

When  sorrow  preys  upon  the  fair  one's  heart  %      J 


EPILOGtJE,  SPOKEN  BY  MRS.  CLIVE. 

A  poet  should,  unless  his  fate  he  guest. 

Write  for  each  play  two  epilogues  at  least : 

For  how  to  empty  benches  can  we  say, 

"  What  means  this  mighty  crowding  here  to-day?  ' 

Or,  should  the  pit  with  flattery  be  cramm'd. 

How  can  we  speak  it  w  hen  the  play  is  damn'd  ? 

Damn'd,  did  I  say  ? — He  surely  need  not  fear  it ; 

His  play  is  safe — when  none  will  come  to  hear  it. 

English  is  now  below  this  learned  town. 

None  but  Italian  warblers  will  go  down. 

Tho'  courts  w  ere  more  polite,  the  English  ditty 

Could  heretofore  at  least  content  the  city : 

That  for  Italian  now  haslet  us  drop. 

And  Dimi  Cara  rings  through  ev'ry  shop. 

What  glorious  thoughts  must  all  our  neighbours  nourish 

Of  us,  where  rival  operas  can  flourish. 

Let  France  win  all  their  towns,  we  need  not  fear  i 

But  Italy  will  send  her  singers  here  ;  \ 

We  cannot  buy  'em  at  a  price  too  dear.  •' 

Let  us  receive  them  to  our  peaceful  shore. 

While  in  their  own  the  angry  cannons  roar : 

Here  they  may  sing  in  safety,  we  reward  'era  ; 

Here  no  Visconti  threatens  to  bombard  'em. 

Oi'phens  drew  stones  with  his  enchanting  song ; 
These  can  do  more,  they  drew  our  gold  along. 
But,  though  our  angry  poets  rail  in  spite. 
Ladies,  I  own  I  think  your  judgments  right : 
Satire,  perhaps,  may  wound  some  pretty  thing ; 
Those  toft  Italian  warblers  ha\e  no  sting. 
Tho'  your  soft  hearts  the  tuneful  charm  may  win. 
You're  still  secure  to  find  no  harm  within. 
Wisely  from  those  rude  places  you  abstain 
Where  satire  gives  the  wounded  liearer  pain. 
'Tis  hard  to  pay  them  wlio  our  faults  reveal. 
As  boys  are  forced  to  buy  the  rods  they  feel. 
No.  let  'em  starve,  who  dare  to  lash  the  age, 
A.nd,  as  you've  left  the  pulpit,  leave  tlie  stage. 
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DON  QUIXOTE   IN  ENGLAND. 

A   COMEDY.     AS    IT    WAS   ACTED   AT  THE    NEW   THEATRE    IN    THE   HAYMARKET,    1733. 

-facile  quis 


Speret  idem,  sudet  multum,  fiustranue  laboret, 
Ausus  idem HoR. 


TO   THE   RT.   HON.    PHILIP    EARL     OF    CHESTERFIELD,    KNIOHT  OF 
THE     OARTEK. 

Mv  Lord, — However  unwoitliy  these  scenes  may  be  of  your 
lordship's  protection,  the  design  with  which  some  of  tliem  were 
written  cannut  fail  of  recommending  them  to  one  who  hatli  so 
gloriously  distinguished  himself  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  to  which 
the  corruption  I  have  here  endeavoured  to  expose  may  one 
day  be  a  very  fatal  euemy. 

The  freedom  of  the  stage  is,  perhaps,  as  well  worth  contend- 
ing for  as  that  of  the  press.  It  is  the  opinion  of  an  author  well 
known  to  your  lordship,  that  examples  work,  quicker  and 
stronger  on  the  minds  of  men  than  precepts. 

This  will,  I  believe,  my  lord,  be  found  truer  with  regard  to 
politics  than  to  ethics:  the  most  ridiculous  exhibitions  of 
luxury  or  avarice  may  likewise  have  little  effect  on  the  sen- 
sualist or  the  miser;  but  I  fancy  a  lively  representation  of  the 
calamities  Ijrought  on  a  country  by  general  corruption  might 
have  a  very  sensible  and  useful  effect  on  the  spectators. 

Socrates,  who  owed  his  destruction  greatly  to  the  contempt 
brought  on  him  by  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  is  a  lasting 
instance  of  the  force  of  theatrical  ridicule  :  here,  indeed,  this 
weapon  was  used  to  an  ill  purpose  ;  but,  surely,  what  is  able 
to  bring  wisdom  and  virtue  into  disrepute,  will,  with  great 
facility,  lay  their  opposites  under  a  general  contempt.  There 
are  among  us  who  seem  so  sensible  of  the  danger  of  wit  and 
humour,  that  they  are  resolved  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them  ;  and  indeed  they  are  in  the  right  on't  ;  for  wit,  like 
hunger,  will  be  with  great  difficulty  restrained  from  falling  on, 
where  there  is  great  plenty  and  variety  of  food. 

But  while  the  powerful  sons  of  dulness  shed  all  their  in- 
fluence on  their  inferior  brethren,  be  you,  my  lord,  who  are 
the  most  favourite  offspring  of  the  British  muses,  the  patron  of 
their  younger  cliildren ;  whom  your  lordship  has  as  much  reason 
to  love  as  others  to  fear :  for  you  must  have  seen  that  to  be 
celebrate  1  by  them,  and  applauded  by  the  more  discerning  and 
worthy,  are  the  only  rewards  which  true  patriotism  {^a  word 
scandalously  ridiculed  by  some)  can  surely  expect.  And  here 
I  am  pleading  the  cause  of  others  ;  for  the  only  title  I  have  to 
enrol  myself  in  the  number  of  those  I  have  recommended  to 
your  favour  is  by  being,  with  the  most  perfect  admiration  and 
respect,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  most  obedient  and  mo.st 
humble  servant,  Henry  Fielding. 


PREFACE. 
This  Comedy  was  begun  at  Leyden  in  the  year  1728 ;  and,  after 
it  had  l)een  sketched  out  into  a  few  loose  scenes,  was  thrown 
by,  and  for  a  long  while  no  more  thought  of.  It  was  origin- 
ally writ  for  my  private  amusement ;  as  it  would,  indeed, 
have  been  little  less  than  Quixotism  itself  to  hope  any  other 
fruits  from  attempting  characters  wherein  the  inimitable  Cer- 
vantes so  far  excelled.  The  impossibility  of  going  beyond, 
and  the  extreme  difliculty  of  keeping  pace  with  him,  were  suf- 
ficient to  iuiuse  despair  into  a  very  adventurous  author. 

I  soon  discovered  too  that  my  too  small  experience  in,  and 
little  knowledge  of,  the  world,  had  led  me  into  an  error.  I 
soon  found  it  infinitely  more  difficult  than  I  imagined  to  vary 
!  the  scene,  and  give  my  knight  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
himself  in  a  different  manner  from  that  wherein  he  appears  in 
the  romance.  Human  nature  is  everywhere  the  same  :  and 
the  modes  and  habits  of  particular  nations  do  not  change  it 
enough  sufficiently  to  distinguish  a  Quixote  in  England  from 
a  Quixote  in  Spain. 

In  these  sentiments  Mr.  Booth  and  Mr.  Cibber  concurred 

with  me,  who,  upon  seeing  the  aforesaid  sketch,  both  dissuaded 

me  from  suffering  it  to  be  represented  on  the  stage  ;  and  ac- 

[    cordingly  it  was  remanded  back  to  my  shelf,  where  prob■^bly 

it  would  have  perished  in  oblivion,  had  not  the  solicitations 

'    of  the  distressed  actors  in  Drury-lane  prevailed  on  me  to  revise 

;    it,  at  the  same  time  that  it  came  into  my  head  to  add  those 

!    scenes  concerning  our  elections. 

Being  thus  altered,  it  was  often  rehearsed  on  that  theatre, 
I  and  a  particular  day  appointeil  for  its  action ;  but  the  giant 
I  Cajanus,  of  a  race  who  were  always  enemies  to  our  poor  Don, 
i  deferred  his  appearance  so  long,  that  the  intervention  of  the 
t    actors'  benefits  would  have  put  it  off  till  the  next  season  had  I 

not  brought  it  on  where  it  now  appears. 
;  I  have  troubled  the  reader  thus  long  to  account  for  this 
:  Comedy's  appearing  as  it  now  does,  and  that  he  might  distin- 
1  guish  those  parts  of  it  which  were  the  production  of  this 
i  season  from  those  which  were  written  in  my  more  juvenile 
I  years,  and  before  most  of  the  pieces  with  which  I  liave  endea- 
■    voured  to  entertain  the  public. 


Dram.\tis  PersoNxE. — Don  Quixote,  Mr.  Roberts  ;  Sancho, 
Mr.  Mullart  ;  Sir  Thomas  Loveland,  Mr.  Machen;  Squire 
Badger,  Mr.  Macklin  ;  Fairluvc,  Mr.  Wahwei.l;  Mayor,  Mr. 
Turbutt  ;  Voter,  Mr.  Machen  ;  Guzzle,  Mb.  Jones  ;  John, 
Mh.  Hewson  ;  Brief,  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Topham  ;  Dr.  Drench,  a 
physcian,  Mr.  Hai.lam  ;  Mr.  Sneak,  Mr.  Hicks  ;  Dorothea, 
Miss  Atheeton;  Jizebel,  Mits.  Hide;  Mrs.  Guzzle,  Mrs. 
Martin  ;  Mrs.  Sneak,  Mrs.  Eoerton  ;  Miss  Sneak,  Miss 
Jones;  Stage-coachman  and  Mob. — SCENE,  an  INN  in  u 
COUNTRY  BOROUGH. 


INTRO  DUCTION. 

Manager,  Author. 

Man.  No  prologue,  sir  !  The  audience  will  never 
bear  it.  They  will  not  bate  you  anything  of  their  due. 

Auth.  I  am  the  audience's  very  humble  servant ; 
but  they  cannot  make  a  man  write  a  prologue  whe- 
ther he  can  or  no. 

Man.  Why,  sir,  there  is  nothing  easier.  I  have 
knoAvn  an  author  bring  three  or  four  to  the  house 
with  one  play,  and  give  us  our  choice  which  we 
WOttld  speak. 

Auth.  Yes,  sir,  and  I  have  now  three  in  my  pocket 
written  by  friends,  of  which  I  choose  none  should 
be  spoke. 

Ma7i.  How  so  1  [twenty  times  over. 

Auth.  Because  they  have  been  all  spoke  already 

Jf«w.  Let  me  see  them,  pray. 

Auth.  They  are  written  in  such  damned  cramp 
hands,  you  will  never  be  able  to  read  them  ;  but  I 
will  tell  you  the  substance  of  them.  One  of  them 
begins  with  abusing  the  writings  of  all  my  contem- 
poraries, lamenting  the  fallen  state  of  the  stage ; 
and,  lastly,  assuring  the  audience  that  this  play  was 
written  with  a  design  to  restore  true  taste,  and  their 
approving  it  is  the  best  symptom  they  can  give  of 
their  having  any. 

Man.  "\A'ell,  and  a  very  good  scheme. 

Auth.  May  be  so ;  but  it  hath  been  the  subject 
of  almost  every  prologue  for  these  ten  years  last  past. 
The  second  is  in  a  different  cast ;  the  first  twelve 
lines  inveigh  against  all  indecency  on  the  stage,  and 
the  last  twenty  lines  sho^v  you  what  it  is. 

Man.  That  would  do  better  for  an  epilogue.  But 
what  is  the  third  % 

Auth.  Why  the  third  has  some  wit  in  it ;  and, 
would  have  done  very  well  but  for  a  mistake. 

Man.  Ay  !  what  mistake  1 

Auth.  Why,  the  author  never  read  my  play  ;  and 
taking  it  for  a  regular  comedy  of  five  acts,  hath  fallen 
very  severely  on  farce.  However,  it  is  a  pretty  good 
one,  and  will  do  very  well  for  the  first  genteel  comedy 
you  bring  on  the  stage. 

Man.  But  don't  you  think  a  play  with  so  odd  a 
title  as  yours  requires  to  be  a  little  explained  1  May 
they  not  be  too  much  surprised  at  some  things? 

Auth.  Not  at  all.  The  audience,  I  believe,  are 
all  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  Don  Quixote 
'and  Sancho.  I  have  brought  them  over  into  Eng- 
land, and  introduced  them  to  an  inn  in  the  country, 
where  I  believe  no  one  will  be  surprised  that  the 
knight  finds  several  people  as  mad  as  himself.  This 
I  could  have  told  them  in  forty  dull  lines,  if  I 
would  ;  but  I  rather  chose  to  let  it  alone  ;  for,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  can  draw  but  one  conclusion 
from  the  prologues  I  have  ever  seen,  that  the  authors 
are  so  sensible  of  the  demerits  of  their  plays,  that 
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they  desire  to  set  the  audience  asleep  before  they 
begin.  But  of  what  real  use  is  a  bill  of  fare  to  any 
entertaiument,  where  the  guests  are  not  left  to  their 
choice  what  part  they  will  pick  at,  but  are  obliged 
to  swallow  the  whole  iuditlerently  1 
Enter  a  Player. 

Plai/.  Sir,  the  audience  make  such  a  noise  with 
their  canes,  that,  if  we  don't  begin  immediately,  they 
will  beat  the  house  down  before  the  play  begins  ; 
and  it  is  not  advisable  to  put  them  out  of  humour  : 
for  there  are  two  or  three  of  the  loudest  catcalls  in 
the  gallery  that  ever  were  heard. 

Azith.  Be  not  frightened  at  that ;  those  are  only 
some  particular  friends  of  mine,  who  are  to  put  on 
the  face  of  enemies  at  first,  and  be  converted  at  the 
end  of  the  first  act. 

Man.  Order  them  to  play  away  the  overture  im- 
mediately. Come,  sir,  what  do  you  do  with  yourself] 

Auth.  1  shall  dispose  of  myself  in  some  part  of 
the  house,  where  I  shall  see  and  not  be  seen.  And 
I  can  assure  you,  sir,  if  the  audience  are  but  half 
as  well  entertained  with  this  play  as  I  shall  be  my- 
self, it  will  go  off  with  universal  applause. 

ACT  I.— SCENE  I.— An  Lin. — Guzzle,  Sancho. 
Guz.  Never  tell  me,  sir,  of  Don  Quixote  or  Don 
Beelzebub  ;  here's  a  man  comes  into  my  house,  and 
eats  me  out  on't,  and  then  tells  me  he's  a  knight- 
errant  ;  he  iS  an  arrant  rogue,  and  if  he  does  not  pay 
me  my  bill  I'll  have  a  warrant  for  him. 

San.  My  master  fears  no  warrant,  friend;  had  you 
ever  been  in  Spain,  you  would  have  known  that 
men  of  his  order  are  above  the  law. 

Guz.  Tell  me  not  of  Spain,  sir  ;  I  am  an  English- 
man, where  no  one  is  above  the  law,  and  if  your 
master  does  not  pay  me  I  shall  lay  his  Spaniardship 
fast  in  a  place  which  he  will  find  it  as  difficult  to 
get  out  of  as  your  countrymen  have  found  it  to  get 
into  Gibraltar. 

Sati.  That's  neither  here  nor  there,  as  the  old 
saying  is ;  many  are  shut  into  one  place  and  out  of 
another.  Men  bar  houses  to  keep  rogues  out,  and 
jails  to  keep  them  in.  He  that's  hanged  for  stealing 
a  horse  to-day  has  no  reason  to  buy  oats  for  him  to- 
morrow. 

Guz.  Sirrah,  your  horse  nor  your  ass  neither 
shall  have  any  more  oats  at  my  expense  ;  never  were 
masters  and  their  beasts  so  like  one  another.  The 
Don  is  just  such  another  lean  ramscallion  as  his — 
what  d'ye  call  him — his  Rozinante ;  and  thou  art 
just  such  another  squat  bag  of  guts  as  thy  Dapple. 
Send  my  house  and  my  stable  once  well  emptied  of 
you,  and  if  ever  I  suffer  a  Spairiard  to  enter  my 
doors  again  may  I  have  a  whole  company  of  soldiers 
quartered  on  me  ;  for,  if  I  must  be  eaten  up,  I  had 
rather  suffer  by  my  own  country  rogues  than  foreign 
ones.  [Exit. 

AIR  I. 
San.  Rogues  there  are  of  each  nation. 
Except  among  the  divines ; 
And  vinegar,  since  the  creation, 

Hath  still  been  made  of  all  wines. 
Against  one  lawyer  Lurch 

A  country  scarce  can  guard ; 
One  parson  does  for  a  church, 
One  doctor  for  a  churchyard. 

SCENE  II.— Don  Quixote,  Sancho. 

Quiz.  Sancho  ! 

San.  An't  please  your  honour — 

Quix.  Come  hither,  Sancho  ;  I  smell  an  adventure. 

San.  And  so  do  I,  an't  please  your  worship  ;  the 
landlord  of  the  house  swears  bitterly  that  he  will 
have  a  warrant  against  us. 

Quix.  What  landlord  1  what  housed  Wilt  thou 
never  be  in  thy  senses!  Are  we  not  in  a  castle  ? 


Sa7i.  No,  marry  are  we  not ;  but  we  are  in  a  fair  way 
Quix.  What  dost  thou  mean,  oaf?     [to  be  in  one. 
San.  I  mean  that  I  shall  see  your  honour  in  a  gaol 
within  these  two  days. 

Quix.  Me  in  a  gaol!  ha!  caitiff! 
Sa7i.  Ay,  sir  ;  we  are  got  into  a  terrible   country. 
A  man's  quality  here  can't  defend  him  if  he  breaks 
the  laws. 

Quix.  Then,  indeed,  knight-errantry  were  of  no 
use  ;  but  I  tell  thee,  caitiff,  gaols  in  all  countries  are 
only  habitations  for  the  poor,  not  for  men  of  quality. 
If  a  poor  fellow  robs  a  man  of  fashion  of  five  shil- 
lings, to  gaol  with  him  ;  but  the  man  of  fashion  may 
plunder  a  thousand  poor,  and  stay  in  his  own  house. 
But  know,  thou  base  squire  of  the  great  Don  Quixote 
de  la  Mancha,  that  an  adventure  now  presents  itself, 
not  only  worthy  me,  but  the  united  force  of  all  the 
knights  upon  earth. 

San.  Ah,  poor  Sancho !  there's  an  end  of  thee  ; 
a  leg  or  an  arm  will  not  suffice  this  bout. 

Quix.  There  is  now  arrived  in  this  castle  one  of 
the  most  accursed  giants  that  ever  infested  the  earth. 
He  marches  at  the  head  of  his  army,  that  howl  like 
Turks  in  an  engagemeirt. 

San.  Oh  lud  !  oh  lud  !  this  is  the  country  squire 
at  the  head  of  his  pack  of  dogs. 

Quix.  What  dost  thou  mutter,  variety 
San.  Why,  sir,  this  giant  that  your  worship  talks 
of  is  a  country  gentleman  who  is  going  a  courting, 
and  his  army  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  his  ken- 
nel of  fox-hounds. 

Quix.  Oh,  the  prodigious  force  of  enchantment! 
Sirrah,  I  tell  thee  this  is  the  giant  Toglogmoglogog, 
lord  of  the  island  of  Gogmogog,  whose  belly  hath 
been  the  tomb  of  above  a  thousand  strong  men. 

Sa)i.  Of  above  a  thousand  hogsheads  of  strong 
beer,  I  believe. 

Qidx.  This  must  be  the  enchanter  Merlin,  I  know 
him  by  his  dogs.  But,  thou  idiot!  dost  thou  ima- 
gine that  women  are  to  be  hunted  like  hares,  that 
a  man  would  carry  his  homids  with  him  to  visit  his 
mistress  ? 

Sati.  Sir,  your  true  English  squire  and  his  hounds 
are  as  inseparable  as  the  Spaniard  and  his  Toledo. 
He  eats  with  his  hounds,  drinks  with  his  hounds, 
and  lies  with  his  hounds  ;  your  true  arrant  English 
squire  is  but  the  first  dog-boy  in  his  house. 

Quix.  'Tis  pity  then  that  fortune  should  contra- 
dict the  order  of  nature.  It  was  a  wise  institution 
of  Plato  to  educate  children  according  to  their  minds, 
not  to  their  births  ;  these  squires  should  sow  that 
corn  which  they  ride  over.  Sancho,  when  I  see  a 
gentleman  on  his  own  coach-box,  I  regret  the  loss 
which  some  one  has  had  of  a  coachman :  the  man 
who  toils  all  day  after  a  partridge  or  a  pheasant 
might  serve  his  country  by  toiling  after  a  plough ; 
and  when  I  see  a  low,  mean,  tricking  lord,  I  lament 
the  loss  of  an  excellent  attorney.  {Singi7ig  within.'] 
But,  hark,  some  courteous  lady  in  the  castle  pre- 
pares an  entertainment  for  my  ears. 
AIR  II.  Tu'ced-s'de. 
Oh !   think  not  the  maid  wliom  you  s^orn 

With  riches  delighted  can  be  ! 
Had  I  a  great  princess  been  born. 

My  Billy  hail  dear  been  to  roe. 
In  grandeur  and  wealth  we  find  woe. 

In  love  there  is  nothing  but  charms  ; 
Ou  others  your  treasures  bestow. 

Give  Hilly  alone  to  these  arms. 
In  title  and  wealth  what  is  lost 

In  tenderness  oft  is  repaid  ; 
Too  much  a  great  fortune  may  cost : 

Well  purchas'd  may  be  the  poor  maid. 
Let  golds  empty  show  cheat  the  great ; 

We  more  real  pleasures  will  prove; 
While  they  in  their  palaces  hate. 
We  in  our  poor  cottage  will  love. 
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SCENE  III. — Don  Quixute,  Guzzle,  Sancho. 

Quix.  Most  illustrious  and  most  mighty  lord,  how 
shall  I  sufficiently  pay  you  for  those  sounds  with 
which  I  have  been  ravished  1 

Guz.  Sir,  I  desire  no  other  payment  hut  of  this 
small  bill ;  your  worship's  cattle  are  saddled,  and  it 
is  a  charming  day  for  travelling. 

Quix.  Nothing,  my  lord,  shall  ever  tempt  me  to 
leave  you,  till  what  I  have  this  day  seen  within  the 
castle-walls  be  utterly  demolished. 

G^iz.  So !  he  has  seen  the  sirloin  of  beef  at  the 
fire,  I  find. —  [Aside.']  But  if  your  worship  intends 
to  stay  any  longer,  I  hope  you  design  to  satisfy  this 
small  matter  here  ;  I  am  in  great  necessity,  I  assure 
you. 

Quix.  To  what  mean  actions  does  necesssity  force 
men !  that  ever  a  mighty  lord  should  be  obliged  to 
borrow  money ! 

Gtiz.  I  am  ashamed  to  ask  your  worship  so  often 
for  this  trifle,  but — 

Quix.  My  lord,  I  see  you  are  ;  I  see  the  generous 
confusion  which  spreads  your  face. 

Guz.  I  am  so  poor,  an't  please  your  honour,  that 
it  will  be  quite  charity  in  you.  It  is  the  same  as  if 
you  gave  it  me. 

Quix.  My  lord,  I  am  more  confused  than  you  ; 
but  do  not  think  it  a  gift,  since  I  see  you  so  back- 
ward to  receive  it  in  that  light.  And  since,  my  lord, 
everything  I  have,  saving  to  the  charming  Dulcinea 
del  Toboso  her  fixed  and  unalterable  right,  be  justly 
yours,  give  me  leave  to  call  it  a  debt,  my  lord. — 
Sancho,  pay  his  lordship  a  thousand  English  guineas. 

San.  If  your  lordship  will  please  to  tell  me  where 
I  shall  get  them ;  but  there's  no  paying  with  an  empty 
hand ;  where  nothing  is,  nothing  can  come  on't. 
Twelve  lawyers  make  not  one  honest  man. 

Quix.  Cease  thy  impertinence,  and  pay  the  money 
immediately. 

San.  If  I  have  seen  the  colour  of  gold  this  fort- 
night,  may  I  never  see  Teresa  Pancha  again. 

Quix.  I  am  confounded,  my  lord,  at  the  extrava- 
gance of  my  squire,  who,  out  of  the  spoils  of  so  many 
giants  he  hath  plundered,  should  not  have  reserved 
enough  to  oblige  your  lordship  with  such  a  trifle  ; 
but  if  you  know  any  one  who  will  disemburse  that 
sum,  or  any  other,  I  Avill  sell  him  the  reversion  of 
the  next  island  I  conquer. 

Guz.  Do  you  make  a  jest  of  me,  sirl 

Quix.  Be  not  incensed  ;  I  am  sorry  I  am  not  able 
to  give  it  you. 

Guz.  Sorry,  forsooth !  a  pretty  way  of  paying 
debts,  truly  !  I  fancy  if  I  was  to  tell  the  exciseman 
and  my  brewer  I  was  sorry  I  could  not  pay  them, 
they  would  send  me  and  my  sorrow  to  gaol  together  ; 
in  short,  sir,  I  must  and  will  have  my  money. 

San.  You  must  get  the  philosopher's  stone  before 
jyou  can  make  any  money  of  us. 
!      Guz.  You  shall  neither  eat  nor  drink  any  more  in 
!  my  house  till  I  am  paid,  that  I'm  resolved.       [Exit. 

San.  I  wish  your  worship  would  think  of  changing 
your  quarters  ;  if  it  must  be  a  blanketing,  why  let  it 
be  a  blanketing.  I  have  not  eat  anything  these 
twelve  hours  ;  and  I  don't  find  I  am  like  to  fare 
I  much  better  for  the  next  twelve ;  and  by  that  time 
I  shall  be  so  light,  you  may  as  well  toss  a  feather 
in  a  blanket.  [my  ambassador. 

Quix.  Sancho,  come  hither  ;  I  intend  to  make  thee 

Sa7i.  Why  truly,  sir,  that's  a  post  I  should  like 
hugeously  well ;  your  bassadours  lead  rare  fat  lives, 
they  say ;  and  I  should  make  a  very  good  bassadour, 
I  can  assure  your  worship. 

Quix.  Thou  shalt  go  my  ambassador  to  the  court 
of  Dulcinea  del  Toboso. 


San.  I  suppose  it  is  equal  to  your  worship  what 
court  you  send  me  to ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  had 
rather  go  to  some  other;  for  though  my  lady  Dul- 
cinea be  a  very  good  woman,  yet  she  h'as  got  such  a 
woundy  trick  of  being  chanted,  and  I  fancy  your 
bassadours  fare  but  ill  at  your  chanted  courts. 

Quix.  Reptile!  reply  not,  on  thy  life,  but  go  and 
prepare  thyself  for  thy  journey;  then  come  to  me 
and  receive  farther  instructions,  for  thou  shalt  set 
out  this  very  evening. — But,  ha  !  the  charming  voice 
begins  again. 

AIR  III.     TVhy  ivill  Florella,  l^c. 
[Dorothea  sings  within.'] 

Tlie  pain  which  tears  my  throbbing  breast. 

What  language  can  deplore  ; 
For  how  shonld  language  have  express'd 

A  pain  ne'er  felt  before  ? 
In  other  virgin  wounded  hearts, 

Love's  cruel  sport  we  see ; 
But  the  most  cruel  of  his  darts 
He  has  reserv'd  lor  me. 
Quix.  Unhappy  princess ! 
Dor.    Thy  curse,  0  Tantalus  !   I'd  prize; 
Thy  curse  a  bliss  would  prove. 
Ah  !  Heaven  were  kind,  if  witli  my  eyes 

I  could  enjoy  my  love. 
Enchanted  thus,  romances  tell 

The  moans  poor  virgins  make ; 

But  where  is  found  the  powerful  spell 

Can  this  enchantment  break  ? 

Q^iix.  In  this  arm   'tis  found.     Look  forth,  most 

adorable,  though  most  unhappy  princess  ;  look  forth, 

and  behold  whom  fate  hath  sent  to  your  relief;  the 

most  renowned  knight  of  the  Woeful  Figure,  the 

invincible   Don  Quixote  de  la  Maucha,  for  whose 

victorious    arm    alone    this    adventure    is  reserved. 

Oh,  cursed  enchanter !  dost  thou  keep  this  charming 

princess  invisible  to  my  eyesi  Open  the  castle-gates, 

open  them   this  instant,  whoever  is  on  the  guard, 

or  you  shall  feel  the  force  of  my  attack.     You  shall 

find,  caitiffs,  that  one  single  knight  is  too  many  for 

you  all.  [He  attacks  the  walls,  and  breaks  the  loindows, 

SCENE  IV. — Don  Quixote,  Guzzle,  a^id  Mob. 

Gtiz.  Hey-day !  What,  in  the  devil's  name,  are  you 
doing  1  what,  do  you  intend  to  beat  down  my  house  1 

Q^lix.  Thou  most  uucourteous  lord,  deliver  the 
princess  whom  thou  so  unjustly  dost  detain,  or 
think  not  that  all  the  enchanters  on  earth  shall  pre- 
serve thee  from  my  vengeance. 

Guz.  Don't  tell  me  of  princesses  and  lords.  I'm 
no  lord,  I  am  an  honest  man  ;  and  I  can  tell  you 
you  may  be  a  gentleman,  but  you  don't  act  like  one, 
to  break  a  poor  man's  windows  in  this  manner. 

Quix.  Deliver  the  princess,  caitiff. 

Gmz.  Pay  me  my  bill,  sir,  and  go  out  of  my  house, 
or  I'll  fetch  a  warrant  for  you ;  I'll  see  whether  a 
man  is  to  have  his  victuals  eat  up,  and  drink  drank 
out,  and  windows  broke,  and  his  walls  shattered, 
and  his  guests  disturbed,  for  nothing. 

Quix.  Ungracious  knight !  who  so  often  throwest 
in  my  teeth  that  small  entertainment  which  thou 
art  obliged  to  give  men  of  my  heroic  profession. 

Guz.  I  believe,  indeed,  your  profession  does  oblige 
people  sometimes  to  give  whether  tliey  will  or  no. 

Quix.  It  is  too  plain,  thou  wretch,  why  thou 
wouldest  have  me  gone ;  thou  knowest  the  delivering 
of  this  high  lady  thou  dost  detain  is  reserved  for 
me  alone ;  but  deliver  her  this  moment,  with  all  her 
attendants,  all  her  plate  and  jewels  which  thou  hast 
robbed  her  of. 

Guz.  Hear  this,  neighbours ;  I  am  accused  of 
stealing  plates  and  jewels,  when  everybody  knows 
I  have  but  five  dozen  of  plates,  and  those  I  bought 
and  paid  for  honestly  ;  and  as  for  jewels,  the  devil 
of  any  jewels  are  there  in  this  house  but  two  bobs 
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that  my  wife  wears  in  her  ears,  which  were  giTen 
her  by  Sir  Thomas  Lovelantl  at  his  last  election. 

Quix.  Cease  thy  equivocations,  and  deliver  them 
this  instant,  or  thou  shalt  find  how  vainly  thou  dost 
trust  to  all  those  giants  at  thy  heels.  [  The  mob  laugh.] 
Do  you  mock  me,  caitifl's  1  Now,  thou  most  incom- 
parable Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  assist  thy  valiant 
knio-ht.  [He  drives  them  of,  and  exit. 

SCENE  V. — A  chamber. — Dorothea,  Jezebel. 

Dor.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  in  spite  of  all  my  misfortunes, 
I  cannot  help  laughing  at  the  pleasant  adventure  of 
the  knight  of  the  Woeful  Figure. 

Jez.  Do  you  think,  madam,  this  is  the  very  same 

Don what  d'ye  call  him,  whom  your  father  saw 

in  Spain,  and   of  whom  he  has  told   us  such  pure 
pleasant  stories'? 

Dor.  The  same  ;  it  can  be  no  other.  Oh,  Jezebel ! 
I  wish  my  adventures  may  end  as  happily  as  those 
of  my  namesake  Dorothea's  did  ;  I  am  sure  they  are 
very  near  as  romantic  ;  but  have  I  not  reason  to 
blame  Fairlove  for  suffering  me  to  be  here  before 
him '?  The  lover  that  does  not  outfly  his  mistress's 
desires  is  slow  indeed. 

Jez.  And  let  me  tell  you,  madam,  he  must  be 
very  swift  who  does. 

AIR  IV. 

Dor.     Oh  hasten  my  lover,  dear  Cupid, 
Wing  hither  the  youth  I  admire  ; 
The  wretch  is  too  lazy  and  stupid 

Wlio  leaves  me  but  time  to  desire. 
Let  prudes,  who  leave  lovers  in  anguish, 

Themselves  in  their  fonder  tits  stay  ; 
But  leave  not  the  virgin  to  languish 
Who  meets  her  true  lover  half  way. 
Well,  I'm  a  mad  girl  :  don't  you  think  this  husband 
of  mine,  that  is  to  be,  will  have  a  delightful  task  to 
tame  me  1  [to  be  tamed  himself. 

Jez.  By  what  I  can  see,  he's  in  a  pretty  fair  way 
SCENE  VI. — Sancho,  Dorothea,  Jezebel. 

San.  Pray,  ladies,  which  of  you  is  the  chanted 
princess  ;  or  are  you  both  chanted  princesses'? 

Jez.  What  is  it  to  you  what  we  are,  saucebox  1 

Dor.  Peace,  dear  Jezebel — this  must  be  the  il- 
lustrious Sancho  himself. — I  am  the  princess  Indoc- 
caliimbria. 

San.  My  master,  the  knight  of  the  Woeful  Figure, 
(and  a  woeful  figure  he  makes,  sure  enough,)  sends 
your  ladyship  his  humble  service,  and  hopes  you 
will  not  take  it  amiss  tJiat  he  has  not  been  able  to 
knock  all  the  people  in  the  house  on  the  head  ; 
however,  he  has  made  it  pretty  well  up  in  breaking 
the  windows ;  your  ladyship  will  lie  pure  and  cool, 
for  the  devil  a  whole  pane  is  there  in  all  your  apart- 
ment: if  the  glazier  had  hired  him  he  could  not 
have  done  better. 

-Dor.  Thou  mighty  squire  of  the  most  mighty 
knight  upon  earth,  give  my  grateful  thanks  to  your 
master  for  what  he  has  undertaken  upon  my  account ; 
but  tell  him  not  to  get  his  precious  bones  bruised 
any  more,  for  I  am  sufficiently  assured  this  adven- 
ture is  reserved  for  some  other  knight. 

San.  Nay,  nay,  like  enough  ;  all  men  cannot  do 
all  things  ;  one  man  gets  an  estate  by  what  another 
gets  a  halter.  All  is  not  fish  that  swims.  Many  a 
man  wants  a  wife,  but  more  want  to  get  rid  of  one. 
Two  cuckolds  see  each  other's  horns,  when  neither 
of  them  can  see  his  own.  Money  is  the  fruit  of 
evil,  as  often  as  the  root  of  it.  Charity  seldom  goes 
out  of  her  own  house  ;  and  ill-nature  is  always  a 
rambling  abroad.  Every  woman  is  a  beauty  if  you 
will  believe  her  own  glass ;  and  few  if  you  will  be- 
lieve her  neighbours. 

J^or.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Pray,  Mr.  Sancho,  might  not 
one  hope  to  see  your  illustrious  master^ 


Sa7i,  Nothing  would  rejoice  his  heart  so  much, 
madam,  unless  he  were  to  see  my  lady  Dulcinea 
herself.  Ah,  madam,  might  I  hope  your  ladyship 
would  speak  a  good  word  for  mel 

Dor.  Name  it,  and  be  assured  of  anything  in  my 
power,  honest  Sancho. 

Sa7i.  If  your  princess-ship  could  but  prevail  on 
my  master  that  I  might  not  be  sent  home  after  my 
lady  Dulcinea ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  madam,  I 
am  so  fond  of  the  English  roast  beef  and  strong  beer 
that  I  don't  intend  ever  to  set  my  foot  in  Spain  . 
again  if  I  can  help  it :  give  me  a  slice  of  roast  beef 
before  all  the  rarities  of  Camacho's  wedding. 

Dor.  Bravely  said,  noble  squire. 

AIR  V.     The  king's  old  courtier. 
When  mighty  roast  beef  was  the  Englishman's  food. 
It  ennobled  our  hearts,  and  enriched  our  blood ; 
Our  soldiers  were  brave,  and  our  courtiers  were  good  : 
Oh  the  roast  beef  of  old  England, 
And  old  England  s  roast  beef  ! 
Then,  Britons,  from  all  nice  dainties  refrain, 
Whicli  effeminate  Italy,  France,  and  Spain  ; 
And  mighty  roasl  beef  shall  command  on  the  main. 
Oh  the  roast  beef,  &c. 

Sa7t.    Oh  the  roast  beef,  &e. 

Dor.  I  have  been  told,  noble  squire,  that  you  once 
imposed  a  certain  lady  for  Dulcinea  on  your  master  ; 
now  what  think  you  if  this  young  lady  here  should 
personate  that  incomparable  princess  1 

Jez.  Wlio,  I  *? 

Sa7i.  Adod  your  princess-ship  has  hit  it ;  for  he 
has  never  seen  this  Dulcinea,  nor  has  anybody  else 
that  I  can  hear  of;  and  who  my  lady  Dulcinea  should 
be  I  don't  know,  unless  she  be  one  of  your  chanted 
ladies  :  the  curate  of  our  parish,  and  Mr.  Nicholas 
the  barber,  have  often  told  me  there  was  no  such 
woman,  and  that  my  master  was  a  madman ;  and 
sometimes  I  am  half  at  a  loss  to  guess  whether  he 
be  mad  or  no.  I'm  sure,  if  it  was  not  for  the  sake 
of  a  little  island  that  I  am  to  govern,  I  should  not 
have  followed  his  errantries  so  long. 

Dor.  Fie!  do  not  entertain  such  unworthy  thoughts 
of  that  most  glorious  knight. 

Son.  Nay,  madam,  I  can't  find  in  my  heart  to 
think  him  mad  neither  ;  for  he  will  talk  sometimes — 
'twould  do  one  good  to  hear  him  talk  ;  he  will  talk 
ye  three  hours,  and  I  shan't  understand  one  word  he 
says.  Our  curate  was  a  fool  to  'en  ;  and  yet  he  has 
talked  what  I  could  not  luiderstand  neither  ;  but 
that's  neither  here  nor  there ;  an  empty  purse  causes 
a  full  heart  ;  an  old  woman's  a  very  bad  bribe,  but  a 
very  good  wife  ;  conscience  often  stops  at  a  molehill 
and  leaps  over  a  mountain  ;  the  law  guards  us  from 
all  evil  but  itself;  what's  vice  to-day  is  virtue  to- 
morrow ;  'tis  not  only  plums  that  make  a  pudding  ; 
physic  makes  you  first  sick  and  then  well ;  wine 
first  makes  you  well  and  then  sick. 

Jez.  And  your  proverbs  would  make  the  devil  sick. 

Dor.  Lose  no  time,  good  Sancho,  but  acquaint 
the  most  invincible  knight  that  the  lady  Dulcinea  is 
in  the  castle  ;  we'll  manage  the  matter  so  dexter- 
ously, you  shall  be  in  no  danger  of  a  discovery. 

San.  Since  my  bringing  the  last  Dulcinea  to  him, 
I  do  not  fear  that ;  he  that  can  swallow  a  goose  will] 
hardly  keck  at  a  gander  ;  the  bear  may  well  dance 
when  the  ass  plays  on  the  fiddle.  [^a^iVJ 

SCENE  VII. — Dorothea,  Jezebel. 

Dor.  Ha,  ha,  ha !    W^ell,  for   the   future,   I  will 

never   disbelieve    a   traveller ;  the   knight   and   hia| 

squire  are  full  as  ridiculous  as  they  were  described  i 

we  shall  have  rare  diversion. 

Jez.  Poor  Fairlove  !  thou  art  quite  forgotten. 

Dor.  I've  rather  reason  to  think  Dorothea  so !  I 

am  sure,  when  a  lover  suffers  his  mistress  to  come 

I  first  to  tlie  place  of  appointment,  he  cannot  blame 
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any  innocent  amusement  with  which  slie  would 
shorten  liis  absence  ;  and,  to  confess  a  truth  to  you, 
wliile  I  am  still  under  apprehensions  of  the  match 
my  father  intends  for  me,  I  have  too  great  cause  to 
try  to  divert  my  grief. 

AIR  VI.    From  Aberdeen  (0  Edinburgh. 
Hapjjy  the  animals  who  stray 

In  freedom  through  the  grove  ; 
No  laws  in  love  they  e'er  obey. 
But  those  prescrib'd  by  love  : 
While  we,  confin'd  to  parents'  rules. 

Unfortunate,  are  told. 
None  follow  love's  sweet  laws  but  fools  ; 
The  wise  are  slaves  to  gold. 

SCENE  Yin.— The  street — Mayor,  Voter. 

May.  Well,  neighbour,  what's  your  opinion  of 
this  strange  man  that  is  come  to  town,  Don  Quixote, 
as  he  calls  himself  1  [should  I  think'? 

Vot.  Think  1  why,  that  he's   a   madman.     What 

May.  'Ecod!  it  runs  in  my  head  that  he  is  come 
to  stand  for  parliament-man.  [he's  a  Spaniard  °i 

Vot.  How  can  that  be,  neighbour ;  they  tell  me 

May.  What's  that  to  usi  let  him  look  to  his  qua- 
lifications when  we  have  chose  him.  If  he  can't  sit 
in  the  house  that's  his  fault. 

Vot.  Nay,  nay,  he  can't  be  chose  if  he  should 
stand  ;  for,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  the  corpora- 
tion have  promised  sir  Thomas  Loveland  and  Mr. 
Bouncer. 

May.  Pugh !  all  promises  are  conditional ;  and 
let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Hetail,  I  begin  to  smoke  a  plot. 
I  begin  to  apprehend  no  opposition,  and  then  we're 
sold,  neighbour. 

Vot.  No,  no,  neighbour ;  then  Ave  shall  not  be 
sold,  and  that's  worse :  but,  rather  than  it  should 
come  to  that,  I  would  ride  all  over  the  kingdom  for 
a  candidate  ;  and  if  I  thought  sir  Thomas  intended 
to  steal  us  in  this  manner  he  should  have  no  vote  of 
mine  I  assure  you.  I  shall  vote  for  no  man  who 
holds  the  corporation  cheap. 

May.  Then  suppose  we  were  to  go  in  a  body  and 
solicit  sir  Don  Quixote  to  stand  1  As  for  his  being- 
mad,  while  he's  out  of  Bedlam,  it  does  not  signify. 

Vot.  But  there  is  another  objection,  neighbour, 
which  I  am  afraid  the  corporation  will  never  get  over. 

May.   What's  that,  prithee  ?  [him. 

Vot.  They  say  he  has  brought  no    money  with 

May.  Ay,  that  indeed :  but  though  he  hath  no 
money  with  him  here,  I  am  assured  by  his  servant 
that  he  hath  a  very  large  estate  :  and  so,  if  the  other 
party  come  down  handsomely  with  the  ready,  we 
may  trust  him  ;  for  you  know  at  last  we  have  no- 
thing to  do  but  not  to  choose  him,  and  then  we  may 
irecover  all  he  owes  us. 

Vot.  I  do  not  care  to  be  sold,  neighbour. 

May.  Nor  I  neither,  neighbour,  by  any  but  my- 
self.    I  think  that  is  the  privilege  of  a  free  Briton. 

SCENE  IX.— Guzzle,  Mayor,  Retail. 

Guz.  Mr.  Mayor,  a  good-mori-ow  to  you,  sir ; 
are  you  foi  a  whet  this  morning  1 

May.  With  all  my  heart ;  but  what's  become  of 
the  gentleman,  the  traveller? 

Gu3.  He's  laid  down  to  sleep,  I  believe,  pretty 
well  tired  with  work.  What  the  devil  to  do  with 
him  I  can't  tell. 

May.  My  neighbour  and  I  have  a  strange  thought 
come  into  our  heads.  You  know,  Mr.  Guzzle,  we 
are  like  to  have  no  opposition,  and  that  I  believe  you 
will  feel  the  want  of  as  much  as  any  man.  Now, 
d'ye  see,  we  have  taken  it  into  consideration  whether 
we  should  not  ask  this  sir  Don  to  represent  us. 

Guz.  With  all  my  heart,  if  either  of  you  will  hang 
out  a  sign  and  entertain  him ;  but  he  is  far  enough 
in  my  books  already. 


May.  You  are  too  cautious,  blaster  Guzzle  •  I 
make  no  doubt  but  he  is  some  very  rich  man  who 
pretends  to  be  poor  in  order  to  get  his  election  the 
cheaper  ;  he  can  have  no  other  design  in  staying 
among  us.  For  my  part,  I  make  no  doubt  but  that 
he  is  come  to  stand  on  the  court  interest. 

Guz,  Nay,  nay,  if  he  stands  at  all,  it  is  on  the 
court  side,  no  doubt ;  for  he  talks  of  nothing  but 
kings,  and  princes,  and  princesses,  and  emperors, 
and  empresses. 

May.  Ay,  ay,  an  officer  in  the  army  too,  I  warrant 
him,  if  we  knew  but  the  bottom.  [free-quarter. 

Gitz.   He  seems,  indeed,  to  be  damnably  fond  of 

Bet.  But  if  you  think  he  intends  to  offer  himself, 
would  it  not  be  wiser  to  let  him,  for  then  you  know 
if  he  spends  never  so  much  we  shall  not  be  obliged 
to  choose  him  'i 

May.  Brother  alderman,  I  have  reproved  you  al- 
ready for  that  way  of  reasoning  ;  it  savours  too  much 
of  bribery.  I  like  an  opposition,  because  otherwise 
a  man  may  be  obliged  to  vote  against  his  party ; 
therefore  when  we  invite  a  gentleman  to  stand  we 
invite  him  to  spend  his  money  for  the  honour  of  his 
party ;  and  when  both  parties  have  spent  as  much 
as  they  are  able,  every  honest  man  will  vote  accord- 
ing to  his  conscience. 

Guz.  Mr.  Mayor  talks  like  a  man  of  sense  and 
honour,  and  it  does  me  good  to  hear  him. 

May.  Ay,  ay,  Mr.  Guzzle,  I  never  gave  a  vote 
contrary  to  my  conscience.  I  have  very  earnestly 
recommended  the  country  interest  to  all  my  bre- 
thren ;  but  before  that  I  recommended  the  town  in- 
terest, that  is,  the  interest  of  this  corporation  ;  and, 
first  of  all,  I  recommended  to  every  particular  man 
to  take  a  particular  care  of  himself.  And  it  is  with 
a  certain  way  of  reasoning  that  he  that  serves  ma 
best  will  serve  the  town  best ;  and  he  that  serves 
the  town  best  will  serve  the  country  best. 

Guz.  See  what  it  is  to  have  been  at  Oxford  ;  the 
parson  of  the  parish  himself  can't  out-talk  him. 

May.  Come,  landlord,  we'll  have  one  bottlci  and 
drink  success  to  the  corporation  :  these  times  come 
but  seldom,  therefore  we  ought  to  make  the  best  of 
them.     Come  along.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  II.— SCENE  I.— A  chamber  in  the  inn.— 
Don  Quixote,  Sancho. 

Quix.  Thou  hast  by  this  time  fully  perceived, 
Saucho,  the  extreme  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
knight-errantry.  [your  worship. 

San.  Ay,  and  of  squire-errantry  too,   an't  please 

Quix.  But  virtue  is  its  own  reward. 

San.  Your  worship  may  have  a  relish  for  these 
rewards,  perhaps ;  but,  to  speak  truly,  I  am  a  poor 
plain  man,  and  know  nothing  of  these  fine  things  ; 
and  for  any  reward  I  have  hitherto  got,  I  had  much 
rather  have  gone  without  it.  As  for  an  island,  I  be- 
lieve I  could  relish  it  as  well  as  another  ;  but  a  man 
may  catch  cold  while  his  coat  is  making  :  and  since 
you  may  provide  for  me  in  a  much  easier  way,  if  I 
might  be  so  bold  as  to  speak 

Quix.  Thou  knowest  I  will  deny  thee  nothing 
which  is  fit  for  me  to  give  or  thee  to  take. 

Sati.  Then,  if  your  worship  would  be  so  good  as  to 
set  me  up  in  an  inn,  I  should  make  a  rare  landlord  ; 
and  it  is  a  very  thriving  trade  among  the  English. 

Quit.  And  couldst  thou  descend  so  low,  ignoble 
wretch  *? 

Sati.  Anything  to  get  an  honest  livelihood,  which 
is  more  than  I  find  we  are  like  to  do  in  the  way  we 
are  going  on  :  for,  if  I  durst  speak  it 

Quix.  Speak  fearlessly — I  will  only  impute  it  to 
thy  ignorance. 

Sa7i.  Why  then  I  find,  sir,  that  we  arc  looked  on 
3s  2 
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here  to  be  neither  more  nor  less,  better  nor  worse, 
than  a  couple  of  madmen. 

Quix.  Sancho,  I  am  not  concerned  at  the  evil  opi- 
nion of  men.  Indeed,  if  we  consider  who  are  their 
favourites,  we  shall  have  no  reason  to  be  so  fond  of 
their  applause.  Virtue,  Sancho,  is  too  bright  for 
their  eyes,  and  they  dare  not  behold  her.  Hypo- 
crisy is  the  deity  they  worship.  Is  not  the  lawyer 
often  called  an  honest  man,  when  for  a  sneaking  fee 
he  pleads  the  villain's  cause,  or  attempts  to  extort 
evidence  to  the  conviction  of  the  innocent  f  Does 
not  the  physician  live  well  in  his  neiglibourhood 
Avliile  he  sutlers  them  to  bribe  his  ignorance  to  their 
destruction  ?  But  why  shonld  I  mention  those  whose 
profession  'tis  to  prey  on  others '?  Look  through 
the  world.  What  is  it  recommends  men  but  the 
poverty,  the  vice,  and  the  misery  of  others  1  This, 
Sancho,  they  are  sensible  of :  and  therefore,  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  make  himself  better,  each  man 
endeavours  to  make  his  neighbour  worse.  Each 
man  rises  to  admiration  by  treading  on  mankind. 
Riches  and  power  accrue  to  the  one  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  thousands.  These  are  the  general  objects 
of  the  good  opinion  of  men  :  nay,  and  that  which  is 
professed  to  be  paid  to  virtue  is  seldom  anything 
more  than  a  supercilious  contempt  of  our  neigh- 
bour. What  is  a  good-natured  man"?  Why,  one 
who,  seeing  the  want  of  his  friend,  cries,  he  pities 
him  !  Is  this  real  "i  No  :  if  it  was  he  would  relieve 
him.  His  pity  is  triumphant  arrogance  and  insult: 
it  arises  from  his  pride,  not  from  his  compassion. 
Sancho,  let  them  call  me  mad;  I'm  not  mad 
enough  to  court  their  approbation. 

San.  Oh !  good  your  worship,  proceed  :  I  could 
fast  an  hour  longer  to  hear  your  discourse. 

SCENE  II. — Guzzle,  Don  Quixote,  Sancho. 

Guz.  An't  please  your  honour,  the  mayor  of  the 
town  is  come  to  wait  on  you. 

Quix.  Give  him  admittance.  This  is  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  place,  who  comes,  I  suppose,  to 
congratulate  me  on  my  arrival ;  he  might  have  come 
sooner  ;  but  the  neglect  of  his  duty  is  better  than  the 
total  omission.  In  the  mean  while,  Sancho,  post 
thou  away  this  instant  to  Toboso  ;  and  heaven  pros- 
per thy  embassy  ! 

San.  Prosperity  may  travel  with  me  without  tiring 
itself.  [Aside. 

SCENE  III,— Mayor,  Don  Quixote. 

Maij.  I  am  your  honour's  most  humble  servant. 

Quix.  Sir,  I  am  glad  to  see  you ;  I  think  you  are 
the  chief  officer  of  the  town. 

May.  Yes,  an't  please  your  honour,  I  am  Mr. 
Mayor  of  this  town.  I  should  have  done  myself  the 
pleasure  to  have  waited  on  you  sooner,  but  I  was 
quite  ignorant  of  the  design  with  which  you  came 
hither. 

Quix.  Be  seated,  sir  ;  you  are  a  worthy  man,  and, 
to  your  praise  be  it  spoken,  the  first  that  has  done 
his  duty  since  my  arrival. 

May.  I  can't  answer  for  the  whole  town  ;  but  the 
corporation  is  as  well  aff'ected  a  corporation  as  any 
in  all  England,  and  I  believe  highly  sensible  of  the 
honour  you  intend  them.  No  man  knows  his 
strength  till  he  tries  it ;  and,  notwithstanding  what 
you  might  have  heard  of  the  knight  of  the  Long 
Purse,  if  you  oppose  him  briskly  I  dare  answer  for 
your  success. 

Quix.  Is  there  a  knight  on  earth  I  dare  not  op- 
pose ■]  Though  he  had  as  many  hands  as  Briareus, 
as  many  eyes  as  Argus,  I  should  not  fear  him. 

Ma,/.  This  is  a  special  stick  of  wood,  I  find.— A 

beneht  ticket,  adod.  [Aside. 

QUIX.  1  see  the  reason  of  your  apprehension  ;  you 


have  heard  of  my  ill  success  in  my  last  adventure — 
that  was  not  my  fault!  [Sighing . 

May.  I  see  he  has  been  thrown  out  at  some  place 
already.  I  don't  in  the  least,  sir,  apprehend  it  was 
your  fault ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  without 
bleeding  freely  on  these  occasions. 

Qtiix.  Ah  !  do  you  think  I  fear  to  bleed  1 

May.  Be  not  so  passionate,  sir  ;  this  I  assure  you, 
you  will  do  your  business  with  less  than  any  other. 
I  suppose,  sir,  it  may  lie  in  your  power  to  do  some 
services  to  this  toAvn. 

Qiiix.  Be  assured  it  does.  I  will,  for  your  sake, 
preserve  it  for  ever  from  any  insults.  No  armies 
shall  ever  do  you  any  harm. 

May.  I  assure  you,  sir,  that  will  recommend  you 
very  much  :  if  you  can  keep  soldiers  from  quartering 
upon  us  we  shall  make  very  little  difficulty  in  the 
affair  ;  but  I  hope  your  honour  will  consider  that 
the  town  is  very  poor,  sir :  a  little  circulation  of 
money  amongst  us  would — 

Quix.  Sir,  you  make  me  concerned  that  it  is  not 
now  in  my  power  to  give  whatever  you  desire  ;  but 
rest  secure  of  this, — there  is  not  one  whom  you  shall 
recommend  that  shall  not  within  this  twelvemonth 
be  governor  of  an  island. 

3Iay.  This  is  a  comtier,  I  find,  by  his  promises. 

[Aside. 

Qxiix.  But  who  is  this  knight  Avhom  I  am  to  en- 
counter ■?  Is  he  now  in  the  castle  1 

May.  Yes,  sir,  he  is  now  at  Loveland  castle,  a  seat 
of  his  about  ten  miles  off".  He  was  here  the  very 
day  before  your  honour  came  to  town,  randying  for 
a  knight  of  his  acquaintance,  with  no  less  than  six 
hundred  freeholders  at  his  heels. 

Quix.  Hump !  those  are  a  sort  of  soldiers  I  never 
heard  of  in  Spain. — How  are  they  armed  1 

May.  Armed,  sir? 

Q^dx.  Ay ;  with  carbines,  with  muskets,  spears, 
pistols,  swords,  or  how  1  I  ask,  that  I  may  choose 
proper  weapons  to  encounter  them. 

May.  Ha !  ha !  your  honour  is  pleased  to  be 
merry  :  why  truly,  sir,  they  were  pretty  well  armed 
when  they  went  out  of  town  :  every  man  had  four  or 
five  bottles  in  his  head  at  least. 

Quix.  Base-born  cowards  !  who  owe  their  courage 
to  the  spirit  of  their  wine  !  But  be  easy,  sir  ;  within 
these  two  days  not  one  of  them  shall  be  alive. 

May.  Marry,  heaven  forbid  !  some  of  them  are  as 
honest  gentlemen  as  any  in  the  county. 

Quix.  Ha  !  honest !  and  in  the  train  of  the  knight 
of  the  Long  Purse  !  Do  I  not  know  him  to  be  a 
deflowerer  of  virgins,  a  destroyer  of  orphans,  a  de- 
spoiler  of  widows,  a  debaucher  of  wives  ? — 

May.  Who,  sir  Thomas  Loveland,  sir  1  Why,  you 
don't  know  him.  He's  as  good-natured,  civil  a  gen- 
tleman, as  a  man  may  say — 

Quix.  Why  then  do  you  petition  me  against  himl 

May.  Nay,  sir,  for  that  matter,  let  him  be  as  civil 
as  he  pleases,  one  man's  money  is  as  good  as  an- 
other's. You  seem  to  be  a  civil  gentleman  too  ;  and 
if  you  stand  against  him,  I  don't  know  which  would 
carry  it :  but  this,  I  believe,  you  guess  already,  that 
he  who  spends  most  would  not  have  the  least  chance. 

Quix.  Ha!  caitiff!  dost  thou  think  I  would  con- 
descend to  be  the  patron  of  a  place  so  mercenary  %  If 
my  services  cannot  procure  me  the  election,  dost 
thou  think  that  my  money  should  make  me  their 
knight?  What  should  I  get  by  undertaking  the 
protection  of  this  city  and  castle,  but  dangers,  diffi- 
culties, toils,  and  enchantments?  Hence  from  my 
sight !  or  by  the  peerless  Dulcinea's  eyes,  thy  blood 
shall  pay  the  affront  thou  hast  given  my  honour.  AV'as 
it  for  this  that  I  was  chosen  in  full  senate  the  patron 
of  La  Mancha  ?     Gods  !  to  wliat  will  mankind  de- 
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generate,  where  not  only  the  vile  necessaries  of  life, 
but  even  honours,  which  should  be  the  reward  of 
virtue  only,  are  to  be  bought  with  money  ? 

SCENE  IV. — Another  chmnher,  Badgek,  Scut  his 
huntsman,  Guzzle. 
Bad.  That's  it,  honeys  ;  Oh !  that's  it.  What, 
have  you  no  company  in  the  house,  landlord  %  Could 
not  you  find  out  an  honest  lad,  one  that  could  take 
a  hearty  pot  % 

Cruz.  Faith,  noble  sqtiire,  I  wish  you  had  spoke  a 
little  sooner ;  Mr.  Permit  the  officer  is  just  gone  out 
of  the  house  ;  your  worship  would  have  liked  him 
hugely ;  he  is  rare  good  company. 

Bad.  Well,  but  hang  it !   hast  thou  nobody  1 
Giiz.  I  have  not  one  guest  in  the  house,  sir,  but  a 
young  lady  and  her  maid,  and   a  madman,  and   a 
squire,  as  he  calls  himself. 
Bad.  Squire  !  Who,  prithee  1 

Guz.  Squire It  is  a  cursed  hard  name,  I  never 

can  remember.  Squire  Pancho  Sancho  he  calls  liim- 
self.  [Hey! 

Bad.    Prithee,   what  is  he,   a  Whig  or   a  Tory  1 
Guz.  Sir,  I  don't  know  what  he   is :  his  master 
and  he  have  been  here  in  my  house  this  month,  and 
I  can't  tell  what  to  make  of  them  ;  I  Avish  the  devil  had 
'em  before  I  had  seen  'em,  the  squire  and  his  master 
Bad.  What,  has  the  squire  a  master  1  [both. 

Guz.  I  don't  know  which  is  master  nor  which  is 
man,  not  I ;  sometimes  I  think  one  is  master,  and 
then  again  I  think  it  is  t'other.  I  am  sure  I  had 
rather  be  the  squire,  for  he  sleeps  most  and  eats 
most ;  he  is  as  bad  as  a  greyhound  in  a  house  ;  there 
is  no  laying  down  anything  eatable,  but,  if  you  turn 
yom-  back,  slap  he  has  it  up.  As  for  the  knight,  as 
he  calls  himself,  he  has  more  to  pay  for  breaking 
windows  than  eating ;  would  I  were  well  rid  of 
him !  He  will  sit  you  sometimes  in  the  yard,  to 
guard  the  castle  as  he  calls  it ;  but  I  am  afraid  his 
design  is  to  rob  the  house  if  he  could  catch  an  op- 
portunity. I  don't  vuiderstand  one  Avord  in  ten  of 
what  he  says  ;  he  talks  of  giants,  and  castles,  and 
queens,  and  princesses,  and  chanters,  and  magicians, 
and  Dulcineas  ;  he  has  been  a  mighty  traveller,  it 
seems. 

Bad.  A  comical  dog,  I  fancy  ;  go,  give  my  service 
to  him,  and  tell  him  I  should  be  glad  of  his  com- 
pany ;  go. 

Guz.  I  am  afraid  he  is  not  in  any  of  the  best 
humours,  for  he  was  most  confoundedly  drubbed 
just  now. 

Bad.  Well,  prithee  go  and  call  him;  here  is 
some  of  the  best  physic  for  him.  Come,  Scut,  sit 
down  and  sing  that  song  once  more. 

AIR  VII.     Mother,  quoth  Hodge,  fyc. 
Scut.  The  doctor  is  feed  for  a  dangerous  draught. 

Which  cures  half  a  dozen  and  kills  half  a  score  ; 
Of  all  the  best  drugs  the  dispensaries  taught, 
'Twere  well  could  each  cure  one  disease,  and  no  more. 
But  here's  the  juice 
Of  sovereign  use ; 
'Twill  cure  your  distempers,  whatever  they  be  : 
In  body  or  spirit, 
Wlierever  you  bear  it ; 
Take  of  this  a  large  dose,  and  it  soon  sets  you  free. 
By  cunning  directors,  if  trick'd  of  your  pelf, 
Your  losses  a  dose  of  good  claret  can  heal ; 
Or  if  you  have  been  a  director  yourself, 

'Twill  teacli  you  uo  loss  of  your  houour  to  feel. 
Stocks  fall  or  rise. 
Tell  truth  or  lies, 
Your  fame  and  your  fortune  here  remedy  find  ; 
If  Silvia  be  cruel. 
Take  this  water-gruel ; 
'Twill  soou  cure  the  fever  that  burns  up  your  mind. 

SCENE  V. — Don  Quixote,  Guzzle,  Scut,  Badger. 
Quix.   Most   illustrious    and   mighty  knight,   I'm 
proud  to  kiss  your  hands. 


Bad.  Your  servant,  sir,  your  servant — A  devilish 
odd  figure  this !  [Aside. 

Quix.  To  meet  a  person  of  your  distinction  is  a 
happiness  I  little  expected  ;  for  I  am  much  mistaken 
but  you  are  either  the  knight  of  the  Sun,  or  of  the 
Black  Helmet. 

Bad.  Or  of  the  Black  Cap,  sir,  if  you  please. 

Qidx.  Sir  knight  of  the  Black  Cap,  I  rejoice  iii 
meeting  you  in  this  castle  ;  and  I  Avish  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  glorious  adventure,  in  Avhich  I  have 
been,  by  the  cursed  poAver  of  enchantment,  foiled, 
may  be  reserved  for  you. 

Bad,  This  is  honest  cousin  Tom,  faith,  as  mad  as 
a  March-hare.  [Aside. 

Quix.  Would  you  guess,  sir  knight  of  the  Black 
Cap,  that  this  uncourteous  person,  the  lord  of  this 
castle,  should  detain  Avithin  his  Avails  the  most  beau- 
tiful princess  in  the  universe  1 

Bad.  The  devil  he  does  ! 

Quix.  Enchanted  ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  by  that 
enchanter  Merlin.  I  humbly  suppose  the  delivery 
of  this  princess  was  the  design  Avith  Avhich  you  came 
to  this  castle  1 

Bad,  Ay,  ay!  sir,  I'll  deliver  her  I  Avarrant  you  : 
but  come,  sir, — pray,  sir,  may  I  crave  the  honour  of 
your  name  1 

Quix.  I  am  known,  sir,  in  chivalry,  by  the  name 
of  the  knight  of  the  Woeful  Figure. 

Bad.  Sir  knight  of  the  Woeful  Figure,  Avill  you 
please  to  sit  down  1  Come,  sir,  here's  to  you.  Land- 
lord, draw  your  chair.  How  long,  sir  knight  of  the 
Woeful  Figure,  have  you  been  in  those  parts  1 

Quix.  It  is  not,  sir  knight  of  the  Black  Cap,  the 
business  of  a  knight-errant  to  number  time,  like  the 
inferior  part  of  mankind,  by  the  daysAvhich  he  li\'es, 
but  by  the  actions  he  performs  ;  perhaps  you  may 
have  sojourned  longer  here  than  I.  Are  there  many 
knights  in  this  kingdom  1 

Bad.  Oh !  numberless  ! — There  are  your  knights 
and  baron  knights,  and  knights  of  the  post ;  and  then 
there  are  your  blue  knights,  and  your  red  knights, 
and  your  green  knights. 

Quix.  Well  may  this  kingdom  be  said  to  be  happy, 
Avhen  so  many  knights  conspire  for  its  safety. 

Bad.  Come,  let  us  be  merry  ;  we'll  have  a  hunt- 
ing song.     Sir  knight,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  you  at 
my  country  seat.     Come,  Scut,  sing  aAvay  : 
AIR  VIII.     T/iei'e  tvas  a  jovial  beggar. 
Scut.  The  dusky  night  rides  down  the  sky. 
And  ushers  in  the  morn  : 
The  hounds  all  join  in  jovial  cry. 
The  huntsman  winds  his  horn  : 
And  a  hunting  we  will  go. 

The  wife  around  her  husband  throws 

Her  arms,  and  begs  his  stay  ; 
My  dear,  it  rains,  and  hails,  and  snows  ; 

You  will  not  hunt  to-day. 

But  a  hunting  we  will  go. 

A  brushing  fox  in  yonder  wood 

Secure  to  find  we  seek  ; 
For  why  ?  I  carried,  sound  and  good, 

A  cartload  there  last  week. 
And  a  hunting  we  will  go. 

Away  he  goes,  he  flies  the  rout, 

Their  steeds  all  spur  and  switch  ; 
Some  are  thrown  in,  and  some  thrown  out. 

And  some  thrown  in  a  ditcli : 
But  a  hunting  we  will  go. 

At  length,  his  strength  to  faintness  worn, 

Poor  Reynard  ceases  flight; 
Tlien  hungry  homeward  we  return. 
To  feast  away  the  night : 

Then  a  drinking  we  will  go. 
Bad.   Ha!    ha!    ha!     sir   knight   of  the   Woeful 
Figure  ;  this  is  the  life,  sir,  of  most  of  our  knights 
in  England. 

Quix.  Hunting  is  a  manly  exercise,  and  therefore 
a  proper  recreation.     But  it  is   the  business  of  a 
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knight-errant  to  rid  the  workl  of  other  sorts  of  ani- 
mals than  foxes. 

Bad.  Here  is  my  dear  Dorothea  to  you,  the  most 
heautiful  woman  in  tlie  world. 

Qidx.  Ha!  caitiff!  dost  thou  dare  say  that  in  my 
presence,  forgetting  that  the  peerless  Dulcinea  yet 
lives  1  Confess  thy  fault  this  instant,  and  own  her 
inferior  to  Dulcinea,  or  I  will  make  thee  a  di-eadful 
example  to  all  fiiture  knights  who  shall  dare  dispute 
the  incoraparableness  of  that  divine  lady. 

Bad.  Throw  by  your  spit,  sir  ;  throw  by  your  spit, 
and  I  don't  fear  you.  'Sbud  !  I'll  beat  yom-  lantern 
jaws  into  your  throat,  you  rascal. 

[  Offers  to  strike  Don  Quixote. 

Guz.  Oh,  that  this  fellow  were  at  the  devil !  dear 
squire,  let  him  alone. 

Quiz.  Ha !  have  I  discovered  thee,  impostor  ? 
Thanks,  most  incomparable  lady,  that  hast  not  suf- 
fered thy  knight  to  pollute  his  hands  with  the  base 
blood  of  that  impostor  squire. 

SCENE  VI.— Don  Quixote,  SA^-CHo,  Badger. 

Sa>i.  Oh,  sir,  I  have  been  seeking  your  honour ; 
I  have  such  news  to  tell  you  ! 

Quix.  Sancho,  uncase  tills  instant,  and  handle  that 
squire  as  he  deserves. 

San.  My  lady  Dulcinea,  sir — 

Quix.  Has  been  abused,  has  been  injured,  by  the 
slanderous  tongue  of  that  squire. 

San.  But,  sir — 

Quix.  If  thou  expectest  to  live  a  moment,  answer 
me  not  a  word  till  that  caitiff  hath  felt  thy  fist. 

San.  Nay,  sir,  with  all  my  heart,  as  far  as  a  cuff 
or  two  goes. — I  hate  your  squire-errants  that  carry 
arms  about  them. 

Bad.  I'll  box  you  first  one  hand,  second  with 
both.  Sirrah,  I  am  able  to  beat  a  dozen  of  you.  If 
I  don't  lamb  thee  ! [  Thctj  both  strip. 

San.  May  be  not,  brother  squire,  may  be  not  ; 
threatened  folks  live  long ;  high  words  break  no 
bones  ;  many  walk  into  a  battle,  and  are  carried  out 
on't ;  one  ounce  of  heart  is  better  than  many  a  stone 
of  flesh  ;  dead  men  pay  no  surgeons  ;  safer  to  dance 
after  a  fiddle  than  a  drum,  though  not  so  lionour- 
able  ;  a  wise  man  would  be  a  soldier  in  time  of  jieace, 
and  a  parson  in  time  of  war. 

SCENE  VII.— Mrs.  Guzzle,  Badger,  Sancho. 

Mrs.  G.  What  in  the  devil's  name  is  the  matter 
with  you  ]  Get  you  and  your  master  out  of  my 
house,  for  a  couple  of  pickpockets  as  you  are.  Sir,  I 
hope  your  worship  will  not  be  angry  with  us. 

Bad.  Stand  away,  landlord,  stand  away.  If  I 
don't  lick  him  ! 

San.  Come  along  out  into  the  yard,  and  let  me 
have  fair  play,  and  I  don't  fear  you— I  don't  fear 
you. 

Mrs.  G.  Get  you  out,  you  rascal,  get  you  out,  or 
I'll  be  the  death  of  you  ;  FU  teach  you  to  fight  with 
your  betters,  you  villain,  you  ;  I'll  curry  you,  sirrah! 
SCENE  VIII — Fairlove,  Badger. 

Fair.  I  am  sorry  to  see  a  gentleman  insulted,  sir. 
What  was  the  occasion  of  this  fray  1 

Bad.  I  hope  you  are  no  knight-errant,  sir. 

Fair.  Sir  !  rgij,9 

Bad.  1  say,  sir,  I  hope  you   are  no  knight-errant. 

Fair.  You  are  merry,  sir. 

Bad.  Ay,  sir,  and  you  would  have  been  merry  too, 
had  you  seen  such  a  sight  as  I  have.  Here  is  *a  fel- 
low m  this  inn  that  outdoes  all  the  shows  I  ever  saw. 
He  was  going  to  knock  my  brains  out  for  drinking 
my  mistress's  health. 

Fair.  Perhaps  he  is  your  rival,  sii'  '? 

Bad.  Odd !  that's  like  enough,  now  I  think   on't. 


Who  knows  but  this  may  be  that  son  of  a  whore 
Fairlove,  whom  I  have  been  told  on  1 
Fair.   Ha! 

Bad.  As  sure  as  a  gun,  this  is  he!  Odsbodlikins! 
Mrs.  Dorothea,  you  have  a  very  strange  sort  of  a 
taste  I  can  tell  you  that. 

Fair.  Do  you  travel  towards  London,  sirl  be- 
cause I  shall  be  glad  of  j'our  companj'. 

Bad.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  above  fifteen  short  miles 
to  go,  and  quite  across  the  country. 

Fair.  Perhaps  you  are  going  to  sir  Thomas  Love- 
land's. 

Bad.  Do  you  know  sir  Thomas  then,  sir  ? 
Fair.  Very  intimately  well,  sir. 
Bad.  Give  me  your  hand,  sir.    You  are  an  honest 
cock,  I  warrant  you.     Why,  sir,  I  am  going  to  fall 
in  love  with  sir  "Thomas's  daughter. 

Fair.  You  can't  avoid  that,  sir,  if  you  see  her  ;  for 
she  is  the  most  agreeable  woman  in  the  world. 

Bad.  And  then  she  sings  like  a  nightingale  !  Now 
that  is  a  very  fine  quality  in  a  wife  ;  for  you  know  the 
more  she  sings,  the  less  she'll  talk.  Some  folks  like 
women  for  their  wit ;  Odsbodlikins  !  it  is  a  sign  they 
have  none  of  their  own  ;  there  is  nothing  a  man  of 
good  sense  dreads  so  much  iu  a  wife  as  her  having 
more  sense  than  himself. 

AIR  IX.    LiUibulero. 
Like  cold  to  a  miser,  tlie  wit  of  a  lass 
More  trouble  than  joy  to  her  husband  may  bring. 
Fair.  The  fault's  in  the  miser,  and  not  in  the  mass  ; 

He  knows  not  to  use  so  precious  a  tiling. 
Bad.  Wit  teaches  how 

To  arm  your  brow  ; 
A  price  for  that  treasure  some  husbands  have  paid. 
Fair.  But  wit  will  conceal  it ; 

And,  if  you  don't  feel  it, 
A  horn's  but  a  pimple  scarce  seen  on  your  head. 

SCENE  IX. — Fairlove,  Badger,  John. 

John.  Sir,  sir  I 

Fair.  Well,  what  now  ?  [John  xuhispers.'\  How! 
here? 

John.  I  saw  her,  sir,  upon  my  honour. 

Fair.  I  am  the  happiest  of  mankind.  [Aside.^ 
Brother  traveller,  farewell. 

Bad.  What,  shan't  we  drink  together  1 

Fair.  Another  time,  sir  ;  I  am  in  a  little  haste  at 

present. — [Aside.'\  Hark  ye,  John  ;  I  leave  you  with 

mj-  rival :  I  need  say  no  more.     Dear  Dorothea,  ten 

thousand  raptures  are  in  the  dear  name.  [Exit. 

SCENE  X. — John,  Badger,  Don  Quixote. 

Bad.  Hark  ye,  mister  ;  what  is  your  master's  name, 
pray  % 

John.  Master,  sirl 

Bad.  I  saj-,  your  master's  name. 

John.  What  do  you  see  in  me  that  should  make 
you  ask  my  master's  name  1  I  suppose  you  would 
take  it  very  ill  of  me  if  I  were  to  ask  you  what 
your  master's  name  is  1  Do  I  look  so  little  like  a 
gentleman  as  to  stand  in  need  of  a  master  1 

Bad.  Oh,  sir,  I  ask  your  pardon  ;  your  dress,  sir, 
was  the  occasion  of  my  mistake. 

John.  Probable  enough  ;  among  you  country  gen- 
tlemen, and  really  in  town,  gentlemen  and  footmen 
dress  so  very  like  one  another,  that  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  know  which  is  which. 

Bad.  May  be,  sir,  then  you  are  only  an  acquaint- 
ance of  this  gentleman's. 

John.  A  travelling  acquaintance. 

Bad.   IMay  I  crave  his  name,  sir  % 

John.  Oh,  sir,  his  name,  his  name,  sir,  is  sir  Gre- 
gory Nebuchaddonnezzar.  He  is  a  very  rich  Jew, 
an  Italian  by  birth,  born  in  the  city  of  Cork.  He  is 
a-going  into  Cornwall  to  take  possession  of  a  small 
estate  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  a-year,  left  him 
the  other  day  by  a  certain  Dutch  merchant's  mistress 
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•with  whom  he  had  an  intrigue.    He  is  a  gentleinan, 
sir,  universally  esteemed  in  the  beau  monde. 

Bad.  Beau  monde  !  Pray,  what's  that "? 

John.  Beau  monde,  sir,  is  as  much  as  to  say,  a 
man  of  figure  :  when  you  say  he  is  a  man  of  the  beau 
monde,  you  mean  just  such  another  person  as  I  am. 

Bad.  You  will  pardon  the  ignorance  of  a  country 
gentleman.  [offended  at  ignorance. 

John.  Oh,  sir !  we  of  the  beau  monde  are  never 

Quix.  [Within.']  Avaunt,  caitiffs'. — Think  not, 
thou  most  accursed  giant,  ever  to  enter  within  tliis 
castle,  to  bring  any  more  captive  princesses  hither. 

Bad.  Hey-day  !  what's  the  matter  now  % 

Coachyian.  [Within.]  Open  the  gates,  will  you  1 
Are  you  mad  ?  [be  opened  at  your  peril. 

Qtdx.  You,  my  lord  of  the  castle,   suffer  them  to 

Joh7i.  One  might  think,   by  this  noise,  that  we 
were  at  the  outside  of  the  Opera-house  at  a  ridotto. 
SCENE  XI. — Mrs.  Guzzle,  John,  Badger. 

Jlfrs.  G.  For  Heaven's  sake,  gentlemen,  come  and 
assist  us  ;  this  mad  Don  Quixote  will  ruin  my  house  : 
he  won't  suffer  the  stage-coach  to  come  into  the 
yard.  Dear,  good  gentlemen,  come  and  speak  to 
him. — Oh  !  that  ever  I  should  live  to  see  him ! 

Joh7i.  I  am  too  much  a  gentleman  not  to  assist  a 
lady  in  distress.— Come,  sir. 

Bad.  After  you,  sir  ;  I  am  not  quite  unbred. 

John.  O,  dear  sir. 

SCENE  XII. — Ayard. — Don  Quixote,  armed  cap- 
d-pie,  his  lance  in  his  hand;  Sancho,  Guzzle, 
Badger,  John,  Mrs.  Guzzle. 

Coachman.  [Within.]  If  you  don't  open  the  gates 
this  instant  I'll  go  to  another  inn. 

Brief.  [Within.]  Sir,  I'll  have  your  house  indict- 
ed ;  I'll  have  your  sign  taken  down. 

Guz.  Gentlemen,  here  is  a  madman  in  the  yard. 
— Will  you  let  me  open  the  gates  or  no,  sir  1 

Quix.  Open  them,  and  I  will  show  thee  that  I 
want  no  walls  to  secure  me. — Open  them,  I  say. — 
You  shall  see  the  force  of  one  single  knight. 

Mrs.  G.  Dear  gentlemen,  will  nobody  knock  his 
brains  out"? 

John.  This  is  the  most  comical  dog  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life.  [Aside. 

Bad.  If  I  have  anything  to  say  to  him  while  he 
has  that  thing  in  his  hand,  may  I  have  it  in  my  guts 

Guz.  There,  the  gates  are  open.       [that  moment  ! 

Quix.  Now,  thou  peerless  princess  Dulcinea.   [Exit. 

Coach.  Gee,  gee,  boys,  hup !  [Exeunt  Sancho,  &c. 

SCENE   XIII.— Mrs.  Guzzle,    Brief,    Drench, 
Sneak,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Sneak  ;  Maid  tvith  candles. 

Mrs.  S.  Don't  be  frightened,  my  dear ;  there  is  no 
danger  now. 

Sneak.  That's  owing  to  me,  my  dear  ;  if  we  had 
not  got  out  of  the  coach,  as  I  advised,  we  had  been 
in  a  fine  condition.  [all  this  rout  1 

Brief.  Who  is  this  fellow,  woman,  that  has  caused 

Mrs.  G.  Oh  !  dear  Mr.  Counseller,  I  am  almost 
frightened  out  of  my  wits  :  he  is  the  devil  I  think. 
I  can't  get  him  out  of  my  house. 

Brief.  What,  have  you  no  justice  of  the  peace  near 
you  ■?  You  should  apply  to  a  justice  of  peace.  The 
law  provides  a  very  good  remedy  for  these  sort  of 
people  ;  I'll  take  your  affair  into  my  hands.  Dr. 
Drench,  do  you  know  no  neighbouring  justice"? 

Drench.  What,  do  you  talk  of  a  justice  %  The  man 
is  mad,  and  physic  is  properer  for  him  than  law.  I'll 
take  him  in  hand  myself  after  supper. 

Mrs.  S.  I  wish,  Mr.  Sneak,  you  would  go  into  the 
kitchen,  and  see  what  we  can  have  for  supper. 

Sneak,  Yes,  my  dear.  [Exit. 


Brief.  Ay,  do  ;  the  fresh  air  of  the  Downs,  I  pro- 
test, has  got  me  an  appetite. — Ladies,  how  do  you  do 
after  your  fright  %  Doctor,  I  fancy  a  dram  of  that 
cordial  you  carry  in  your  pocket  would  do  the  ladies 
no  harm.  [Come,  child. 

Mi'S.  S.  You  are  a   merry  man,  Mr.  Counsellor. 

Mrs.  G.  This  way,  ladies.  [Exexmt  loomen. 

SCENE    XIV. — Brief,    Drench,    Don  Quixote, 
Sancho,  Badger,  John. 

Bad.  Huzza  !  Hark  !  hark ! — Agad,  he  has  routed 
the  coach  and  horses  bravely !  My  landlord  and  the 
coachman  won't  overtake  them  one  while,  I  warrant. 

Q7dx.  Most  illustrious  and  high  lords,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  congratulate  you  on  your  deli- 
very, which  you  owe  only  to  the  peerless  Dulcinea. 
I  desire  therefore  no  other  return  but  that  you  both 
repair  immediately  to  Toboso,  and  render  yourselves 
at  her  feet. 

Drench.  Poor  man !  poor  man !  he  must  be  put 
to  bed.  I  shall  apply  some  proper  remedies.  His 
frenzy  is  very  high ;  but  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to 
take  it  off. 

Brief.  His  frenzy!  His  roguery.  The  fellow's  a 
rogue  ;  he  is  no  more  mad  than  I  am  ;  and  the  coach- 
man and  landlord  both  have  very  good  actions  at  law 
against  him. 

Quix.  Sancho,  do  you  attend  those  princes  to  the 
richest  and  most  beautiful  apartments.  Most  illus- 
trious princes,  the  governor  of  this  castle  is  an  en- 
chanter ;  but  be  not  alarmed  at  it,  for  all  the  powers 
of  hell  shall  not  hurt  you.  I  will  myself  keep  on  the 
guard  all  this  night  for  your  safety  ;  and  to-morrow 
I  expect  you  set  forward  for  Toboso. 

Drench.  Galen  calls  this  frenzy  the  phrenabra- 
cum.  [number  of  common  cheats. 

Brief.  My  lord  Coke  brings  these  people  into  the 

Drench.  I  shall  order  him  bleeding,  glistering, 
vomiting,  purging,  blistering,  and  cupping. 

Brief  He  may,  besides  an  action  of  assault  and 
battery,  be  indicted  in  the  crown  ;  he  may  also  have 
an  action  of  damages  and  trespasses  laid  on  him. 
In  short,  if  he  be  worth  fire  thousand  pounds,  I  don't 
question  but  to  action  him  out  on't. — Come,  doctor, 
if  you  please,  we  will  attend  the  ladies.         [Exeunt. 

Bad.  Why,  Mr.  Quixote,  do  you  know  who  these 
people  were  you  called  princes'? 

Quix.  One  of  them  I  take  to  be  the  prince  of  Sar- 
matia,  and  the  other  of  the  Five  Mountains. 

Bad.  One  of  them  is  a  lawyer,  and  t'other  a  phy- 
sician. 

Q^iix.  Monstrous  enchantment!  what  odd  shapes 
this  Merlin  transforms  the  greatest  people  into  !  But 
knight-errantry  will  be  too  hard  for  him  at  last.  [Exit. 

John.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  a  comical  dog! 

Bad.  If  you  will  accept  of  one  bottle  of  stout, 
brother  traveller,  it  is  at  your  service. 

John.  With  all  my  heart,  sir.  I'm  afraid  this  fel- 
low has  no  good  champagne  in  his  house.      [Exeunt. 

San.  Hey  !  is  the  coast  cleared  ?  "Wliere,  in  the 
devil's  name,  has  this  mad  master  of  mine  disposed 
himself?  for  mad  he  is  now,  that's  certain  ;  this  last 
adventure  has  put  it  past  all  manner  of  dispute. 
Ah,  poor  Sancho,  what  will  become  of  thee  %  Would 
it  not  be  the  wisest  way  to  look  out  for  some  new 
master,  while  thou  hast  any  whole  bones  in  thy  skin  % 
And  yet  I  can't  find  in  my  heart  to  forsake  my  old 
one,  at  least  till  I  have  got  this  small  island  ;  and 
then  perhaps,  when  I  have  it,  I  shall  lose  it  again,  as 
I  did  my  former  government.  Well,  if  ever  I  do 
lay  my  fingers  on  an  island  more,  I'll  act  like  other 
wise  governors — fall  to  plundering  as  fast  as  I  can  ; 
and  when  I  have  made  my  fortune,  why,  let  them 
tiurn  me  out  if  they  Avill. 
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AIR  X.    Black  juftc. 
Tlie  more  we  see  of  human  kind. 
The  more  deceits  aud  tricks  we  find 

In  everv  laud  as  well  as  Spain  ; 
For,  would  he  ever  hupe  to  thrive. 
Upon  the  mountains  he  must  live  ; 

For  nought  hut  rogues  in  vales  remain. 
Tiie  miser  aud  the  man  will  trick, 
Tlie  mistress  and  the  maid  will  nick ; 

For  rich  and  poor 

Are  rogue  and  whore, 
There  's  not  one  honest  man  in  a  score. 
Nor  woman  true  in  twenty-four. 

ACT  III. — SCENE  I. — Aroom. — Faiklove,  Doro- 
thea, Mrs.  Guzzle. 
Fair.  Depend  on  it  you  shall  be  made  amends  for 
your  damage  you   have  sustained  from  this  heroic 
knight  and  his  squire. 

3Irs.  G.  You  look  like  a  very  honourable  gentle- 
man, sir ;  and  I  would  take  your  word  for  a  great 
deal  more  than  he  owes  me. 

Dor.  But  pray,  Mrs.  Guzzle,  how  came  you  by 
this  fine  dress,  in  which  the  lady  Dulcinea  is  to  be 
exhibited '? 

Mrs.  G.  About  a  month  ago,  madam,  there  was  a 
company  of  stage-players  here,  and  they  staid  for 
above  a  fortnight  acting  their  shows  :  but  I  don't 
know  how  it  happened,  the  gentry  did  not  give  them 
much  encouragement ;  so  at  last  they  all  ran  away, 
except  the  queen,  whom  I  made  bold  to  strip  of  her 
finery,  which  is  all  that  I  have  to  show  for  their 
whole  reckoning.  [cess ! 

Dor.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  poor  queen!  poor  travelling prin- 
Mrs.  G.  The  devil  travel  with  her  to  the  world's 
end,  so  she  travel  not  hither.      Send  me  anything 
but  stage-players  and  knight-errants.     I'm  sure  fifty 
pounds  won't  make  me  whole  again ;  would  your 
ladyship  think  it,  madam  1  beside  other  articles,  she 
ran  in  tick  twenty  shillings  for  thunder  and  lightning. 
SCENE  II. — Jezebel,    Sancho,  Faiblove,  Doro- 
thea, Mrs.  Guzzle. 
Dor.  Behold  the  peerless  princess !    Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
Oh,  I  shall  die  !    Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

San.  Zooks !  she'll  put  the  real  Dulcinea  out  of 
countenance,  for  no  such  gorgeous  fine  lady  have  I 
seen  in  all  Toboso.  [approach  of  his  mistress  1 

Fair.  Is  the  knight  apprised,  Mr.  Sancho,  of  the 
Saji.  Yes,  sir ;  it  had  like  to  have  cost  me  dear, 
I'm  sure  ;  for  when  I  told  him  of  it  he  gave  me  such 
a  hug  that  I  thought  I  should  never  have  fetched 
breath  any  more  in  this  world.  I  believe  he  took 
me  for  the  lady  Dulcinea  herself. 

Dor.  But  why  booted  and  spurred,  Mr.  Sancho'? 
Are  you  going  a  journey  1 

Scm.  Yes,  madam  ;  your  ladyship  knows  I  was 
ordered  to  go  for  my  lady  Dulcinea;  so  what  does  me 
— I — but  rides  into  the  kitchen?  where  I  whipped  and 
spurred  about  a  sirloin  of  roast-beef  for  a  full  half- 
hour.  Then  slap  I  returned  to  my  master,  whom  I 
found  leaning  on  his  spear,  with  his  eyes  lifted  up  to 
the  stars,  calling  out  upon  my  Toboso  lady,  as  if  the 
devil  were  in  his  guts.  As  soon  as  he  sees  me, 
"  Sancho,"  says  he,  with  a  voice  like  a  great  gun, 
"wilt  thou  never  have  sufficiently  stuffed  thy  wallet? 
— wilt  thou  never  set  out  for  Toboso  ?"  "  Heavens 
bless  your  honour's  worship,  and  keep  you  in  your 
senses,"  says  I ;  "  I  am  just  returned  from  thence. 
I  am  sure,  if  you  felt  half  the  weariness  in  your  bones 
that  I  do,  you'd  think  you  set  out  with  a  vengeance." 
"  Truly  then,  Sancho,  thou  must  have  travelled  by 
chantment."  "  I  don't  know  whether  I  travelled 
by  chantment,  but  this  I  know,  that  about  five  miles 
oti  I  met  my  lady  Dulcinea."  "How!"  says  he, 
and  gave  such  a  spring,  I  thought  he  would  have 
leapt  oyer  the  wall.  "Ay,"  says  I ;  "  sure  I  know 
her  ladyship.      He   that  has    slood  in   the   pillory 


ought  to  know  what  wood  it  is  made  of;  and  a 
woman  who  walks  the  streets  ought  to  know  whe- 
ther they  are  paved  or  not." 

Jez.  I  hope  he  won't  offer  to  be  rude. 
San.  Your  ladyship  need  not  fear  that.  I  dare 
swear  he  loves  your  ladyship  so  much  he  would  not 
take  a  hundred  pound  to  come  within  a  yard  of  you  : 
he's  one  of  your  high-bred  sort  of  gentry,  and  knows 
his  distance. 

Jcz.   Should  he  offer  to  touch  me,  I  should  faint. 
San.   If  your  ladyship  pleases,   I'll  convey  you  to 
a  proper  place,  where  you  may  see  my  master,  and 
then  I'll  go  and  prepare  him  a  little    more  for  your 
arrival. 

Mrs.  G.  I'll  go  see  this  show,  I  am  resolved  ;  and, 
faith,  I  begin  to  doubt  which  of  my  guests  is  the 
maddest. 

SCENE  III. — Fairlove,  Dorothea. 

Dor.  Shall  we  follow  to  the  window  and  see  the 

sport  ?  [this  time  1 

Fair.  How  can  my  Dorothea  think  of  trifling  at 

Dor.  Had  I  found  you  at  my  first  arrival  I  should 

scarce  have  invented  this  design ;  but  I  cannot  see 

any  retardment  'twill  be  to  our  purpose. 

Fair.  Why  should  we  not  fly  away  this  instant'? 
who  knows  but  you  may  be  pursued  1  I  shall  have 
no  easy  moment  till  you  are  mine  beyond  any  possi- 
bility of  losing  you. 

Dor.  The  morning  will  be  time  enough ;  for  I 
have  taken  such  measures  I  shall  not  be  missed  till 
then.  Besides,  I  think  there  was  something  so  lucky 
hi  your  coming  hither  without  having  received  my 
letter,  that  I  cannot  suspect  the  happy  success  of 
our  affair.  Ah,  Fairlove  !  would  I  were  as  sure  it 
would  be  always  in  your  will  as  it  will  be  in  your 
power  to  make  me  happy  :  but  when  I  reflect  on 
your  former  life,  when  I  think  what  a  rover  you  have 
been,  have  I  not  a  just  occasion  then  for  fear  % 
Fair.  Unkind  Dorothea ! 

AIR  XI.     Have  you  heard  of  a  froUchsome  ditty? 
Would  fortune,  the  truth  tu  discover. 
Of  him  you  suspect  as  a  rover. 
Bid  me  he  to  some  princess  a  lover. 
No  princess  would  Billy  pursue. 
Dur.  'Would  Heaven  but  grant  me  the  trial, 
A  monarch  should  meet  my  denial; 
And  while  other  lovers  I'd  fly  all, 
I'd  fly,  my  deir  Billy,  to  you. 
Fair.  Whole  ages  my  Dolly  enjoying 

Is  a  feast  that  cou'd  never  be  cloying  ; 
With  thee  while  I'm  kissing  and  toying. 
Kind  fortune  can  give  me  no  more. 
Dor.  With  thee  I'm  so  bless'd  beyond  measure, 
I  laugh  at  all  offers  of  treasure  ; 
I  laugh  at  all  offers  of  pleasure  ; 
Thou  art  all  my  joy  aud  my  store. 
Both.  With  thee,  &c. 

SCENE  IV. — Servants  with  lights  before  Sir 
Thomas  and  Guzzle. 

Sir  Tho.  Landlord,  how  fares  if?  You  seem  to 
drive  a  humming  trade  here. 

Guz,  Pretty  well,  considering  the  hardness  of  the 
times,  an't  please  your  honour. 

Sir  Tho.  Better  times  are  a  coming  ;  a  new  election 
is  not  far  off. 

Guz.  Any,  sir  ;  if  we  had  but  an  election  once  a 
year,  a  man  might  make  a  shift  to  pick  up  a  liveli- 
hood. 

Sir  Tho.  Once  a  year  !  whj-,  thou  unconscionable 
rogue!  the  kingdom  would  not  be  able  to  supply  us 
■svith  malt.  But  prithee,  whom  hast  thou  in  thy 
house  1  any  honest  fellows "?  Ha ! 

Guz.  Here's  lawyer  Brief,  sir,  and  Dr.  Drench ; 
and  there's  Mr.  Sneak  and  his  wife  ;  and  there's  one 
squire  Badger,  of  Somersetshire. 

Sir  Tho.  Oho  !  give  my  service  to  him  instantly  ; 
tell  him  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  him. 
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Guz.  Yes,  an't  please  your  honour.  [Exit. 

Sir  Tho.  This  fellow  is  not  quite  of  a  right  kid- 
ney ;  the  dog  is  not  sound  at  the  bottom  ;  however, 
I  must  keep  well  with  him  till  after  the  next  election. 
Now  for  my  son-in-law  that  is  to  be,  whom  I  long 
mightily  to  see  ;  I'm  sure  his  estate  makes  him  a 
very  advantageous  match  for  my  daughter,  if  she  can 
but  like  his  person  ;  and,  if  he  be  described  right  to 
me,  I  don't  see  how  she  can  fail  of  doing  that. 

SCENE  V. — Sir  Thomas,  Badger,  Guzzle,  John. 

Gmz.  Here's  the  squire,  an't  please  your  honour. 

Sir  Tho.  Mr.  Badger,  I'm  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant ;  you're  welcome  into  this  country ;  I've  done 
myself  the  honour,  sir,  to  meet  you  thus  far,  in  order 
to  conduct  you  to  my  daughter. 

Bad.  I  suppose,  sir,  you  maybe  sir  Thomas  Love- 

Sir  Tho.  At  your  service,  sir.  [land. 

Bad.  Then  I  wish,  when  you  had  been  about  it, 
you  had  brought  your  daughter  along  with  you. 

Sir  Tho.  Ha,  ha !  you  are  merry,  sir. 

Bad,  Ay,  sir ;  and  you  would  have  been  merry  if 
you  had  been  in  such  company  as  1  have  been  in. 
My  lord!  'Sbud!  where's  my  lordl  'Sbud!  sir 
Thomas,  my  lord  Slang  is  one  of  the  merriest  men 
you  ever  knew  in  your  life ;  he  has  been  felling  me 
a  parcel  of  such  stories ! 

John.  I  protest,  sir,  you  are  so  extremely  well- 
bred  you  put  me  out  of  countenance  ;  Sir  Thomas,  I 
am  your  most  obedient  humble  servant. 

Sir  Tho.  I  suppose  this  lord  can't  afford  to  keep 
a  footman,  and  so  he  wears  his  o-(vn  livery. 

Bad.  I  wish,  my  lord,  you  would  tell  sir  Thomas 
the  story  about  you  and  the  duchess  of  what-d'ye- 
call-her.  Odsheart !  it  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
stories !  about  how  she  met  him  in  the  dark  at  a 
masquerade,  and  about  how  she  gave  him  a  letter  ; 
and  then  about  how  he  carried  her  to  a — to  a 

John.  To  a  bagnio,  to  a  bagnio. 

Bad.  Ay,  to  a  bagnio.  'Sbud,  sir,  if  I  was  not 
partly  engaged  in  honour  to  court  your  daughter, 
I'd  go  to  London  along  with  my  lord,  where  women 
are,  it  seems,  as  plenty  as  rabbits  in  a  warren.  Had 
I  known  as  much  of  the  world  before  as  I  do  now, 
I  believe  I  should  scarce  have  thought  of  marrying. 
Who'd  marry,  when  my  lord  says  here  a  man  may 
have  your  great  sort  of  ladies  only  for  wearing  a 
broidered  coat,  telling  half  a  dozen  lies,  and  mak- 
ing a  bow  1  [ye  against  your  inclination. 

Sir  Tho.  I  believe,  sir,  my  daughter  won't  force 

Bad.  Force  me !  no  ;  I  believe  not,  icod  !  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  a  woman  that  should  force  me.  If 
you  come  to  that,  sir,  I'm  not  afraid  of  you  nor  your 
daughter  neither. 

Sir  Tho.  This  fellow's  a  great  fool ;  but  his  estate 
must  not  be  lost.  [Aside.^  You  misunderstand  me, 
sir  ;  I  believe  you  will  have  no  incivility  to  complain 
of  from  either  me  or  my  daughter. 

Bad.  Nay,  sir,  for  that  matter,  when  people  are 
civil  to  me  I  know  how  to  be  civil  to  them  again  ; 
come,  father-in-law  of  mine  that  is  to  be,  what  say 
you  to  a  cherishing  cup  1  and  you  shall  hear  some  of 
my  lord's  stories.  [not  exceed. 

Sir  Tho.  As  far  as  one  bottle,  squire,  but  you  must 

Bad.  Nay,  nay,  you  may  e'en  sneak  off  when  you 
please  :  my  lord  and  I  here  are  very  good  company 
by  ourselves.  Pray,  my  lord,  go  first;  I'd  have  you 
think  I  have  got  some  manners.  [Exeunt. 

Sir  Tho.  A  very  hopeful  spark  this !  But  he  has 
a  great  estate  ;  and  I  have  no  notion  of  refusing  an 
estate,  let  the  man  be  what  he  will. 

SCENE  Yl.—  Thepard.—Boyi  Quixote,  Sanciio. 
Quiz.  How  far  do  you  think  the  advanced  guards 
are  yet  from  the  castle  1 


San.  Sir! 

Quix.  But  perhaps  she  may  choose  to  travel  ifi- 
cognita,  and  may,  for  the  greater  exjicdition,  have 
left  those  cursed,  useless,  heavy  troops,  her  horse- 
guards,  to  follow  a  month  or  two  hence.  How  many 
coaches  didst  thou  number  ? 

Sail.  Trvily,  sir,  they  were  so  many  I  could  not 
number  them.  I  dare  swear  there  were  a  good 
round  baker's  dozen  at  least. 

Quix.  Sancho,  thou  wilt  never  leave  debasing  the 
greatest  things  in  thy  vile  phrases.  Wilt  thou  eter- 
nally put  my  patience  to  the  testi  Take  heed,  un- 
worthy squire,  when  thou  art  talking  of  this  incom- 
parable and  peerless  princess,  thou  dost  it  not  in  any 
of  tliy  low  ribaldry ;  for  if  thou  dost,  by  all  the 
powers  of  this  invincible  arm  — 

San.  Oh,  spare  me,  spare  me! — And  if  ever  I  of- 
fend your  worship  any  more — if  ever  I  crack  a  jest 
on  my  lady  Dulcinea — 

Quix.  Proceed!  What  knights  attend  her  presence! 

San.  They  make  such  a  glittering,  sir,  'tis  impos- 
sible to  know  one  from  the  other;  they  look  for  all 
the  world  at  a  distance  like  a  flock  of  sheep. 

Q.uix.  Ha !  again  ! 

San.  Nay,  sir,  if  your  worship  won't  let  a  man 
talk  in  his  own  language,  he  must  e'en  hold  his 
tongue.  Every  man  is  not  bred  at  a  varsity  ;  who 
looks  for  a  courtier's  tongue  between  the  teeth  of  a 
clown  1  An  ill  phrase  may  come  from  a  good  heart. 
Many  men,  many  minds ;  many  minds,  many  mouths ; 
many  mouths,  many  tongues  ;  many  tongues,  many 
words. 

Quix.  Cease  thy  torrent  of  impertinence,  and 
tell  me  is  not  the  knight  of  the  Black  Eagle  there  1 

San.  Ay,  marry  is  he,  sir ;  and  he  of  the  Black 
Ram  too.  On  they  trot,  sir,  cheek  by  jole,  sir,  for 
all  the  world  like  two  butter-women  to  market ;  then 
comes  my  lady  Dulcinea  all  rampant  in  her  coach, 
with  half  a  score  dozen  maids  of  honour  ;  'twould 
have  done  your  heart  good  to  see  her,  she  looks  e'en 
just  like [of  crows. 

Quix.  Like  a  milk-white  dove  amongst  a  flight 

San.  To   all  the  world   like   a  new   half-crown- 
piece  amongst  a  heap  of  old  brass  farthings. 
SCENE  YII. — Drawer  with  a  light,  Brief,  Don 
Quixote,  Sancho. 

DraiD.  This  way,  sir ;  take  care  how  you  tread. 

Quix.  Ha !  she  approaches !  the  torches  are  al- 
ready arrived  at  the  gate  ;  the  great  Fulgoran  is 
alighted.  O  thou  most  welcome  of  all  knights,  let 
me  embrace  thee. 

Brief.  Let  me  alone  prithee,  fellow,  or  I  shall 
have  you  laid  by  the  heels  ;  what,  do  you  mean  to 
rob  me,  hey  %  [not  know  me  1 

Quix.  Is  it  possible  the  mighty  Fulgoran  should 

Brief.  Know  ye  !  'tis  not  to  your  advantage,  I 
believe,  to  be  known.  Let  me  tell  you,  sirrah,  you 
may  be  tried  on  the  black  act  for  going  about  dis- 
guised in  this  manner  ;  and,  but  that  I  shall  go  a 
better  way  to  work  with  you,  as  good  an  indictment 
would  lie  on  that  act 

Qidx.  Behold,  sir,  my  lady  Dulcinea  herself 

Brief.  Light  on,  boy;  the  next  justice  ought  to  be 
indicted  for  not  putting  the  laws  in  execution  against 
such  fellows. 
SCENE  VIII. — Don  Quixote,  Sancho,  Jezebel. 

Quix.  O  most  illustrious  and  most  mighty  prin- 
cess, with  what  look  shall  I  behold  you  %  With  what 
words  shall  I  thank  you  for  this  infinite  goodness  to 

Jcz.   Rise,  sir.  [your  unworthy  knight  1 

Quix.  Do  not  overwhelm  me  with  too  much 
goodness ;  though  to  see  you  he  inexpressible  hap- 
piness, yet  to  see  you  here  gives  me  some  uneasiness ; 
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foi-,  O  most  adorable  princess,  tliis  castle  is  eiichanted ; 
giants  and  captive  ladies  inhabit  only  hero 

Jez.  Could  I  but  be  assured  of  your  constancy,  I 
should  have  no  fear  ;  but,  alas !  tliere  are  so  many 
instances  of  perjured  men. 

AIR  XII.     CcMnndraw,  ffc. 
A  virgin  once  was  walkiiii!  alung. 

In  the  sweet  month  of  July, 
Blooniin?,  beautiful,  aud  young, 
Slie  met  with  a  swain  unruly  ; 
Williiu  liis  arms  tlie  nymph  he  caught. 

And  swore  he'd  love  her  truly  : 
Tlie  maid  remember'd,  the  man  forgot. 
What  pass'd  iu  the  month  of  July. 

QuLv.  Eternal  curses  light  on  all  such  perjured 
wretches  ! 

Jez.  But  thougli  you  may  be  constant  at  first, 
when  we  have  been  married  a  great  while,  and  have 
had  several  children,  you  may  leave  me,  and  then  I 
should  break  my  heart. 

Quix.  Rather  may  the  universal  frame  of  nature 
be  dissolved;  perish  first  all  honesty,  honour,  virtue, 
nay,  knight-errantry  itself,  that  quintescence  of  all. 

Jez.  Could  I  always  remain  young  as  1  am  now ! — 
but,  alack-a-day,  I  shall  grow  old,  and  then  you  will 
forsake  me  for  some  younger  maiden  ;  I  know  it  is 
the  way  of  all  you  men — you  all  love  young  flesh. 
You  all  sino- — 

AIR  XIII.     Giminiani's  minuet- 
Sweet's  the  little  maid 
That  has  not  Icarn'd  her  trade, 
Feai's,  yet  languishes  to  be  taught ; 
Though  she's  sliy  and  coy, 
Still  she'll  give  you  joy. 
When  she's  once  to  compliatice  brought. 
Women  full  of  skill 
Sooner  grant  your  will ; 
But  often  purchased  are  good  for  nought. 
Sweet's  the  little  maid,  &c. 

Quix.  Oh,  most  divine  princess !  Avliose  voice  is 
infinitely  sweeter  than  the  nightingale  :  Oh,  charm 
my  ears  no  more  with  such  transporting  melody,  lest 
I  find  my  joy  too  exquisite  for  sense  to  bear. 

SCENE  IX. — Don  Quixote,   Sancho,    Fairlove, 
Dorothea,   Jezebel. 

Dor.  Pity,  illustrious  knight ;  oh,  pity  an  unhappy 
princess,  who  has  no  hopes  of  safety  but  from  your 
victorious  arm.  This  instant  I  am  pursued  by  a 
mighty  giant. 

Quix.  Oh,  most  adorable  Dulcinea !  unless  some 
affair  of  your  own  forbid,  permit  your  knight  to  un- 
dertake this  adventure. 

Jez.  You  can't  oblige  me  more. 

Sa7i.  Nor  me  less;  Oh!  the  devil  take  all  giant 
adventures',  now  shall  I  have  my  bones  broke.  I'd 
give  an  arm  or  two  to  secure  the  rest  with  all  my 
heart ;  I'll  e'en  sneak  off  if  I  can,  aud  preserve  the 
whole. 

Quix.  Sancho,  come  here !  Stand  thou  in  the 
front  and  receive  the  first  onset  of  the  enemy  ;  that 
so  I  may  wait  a  proper  opportunity,  while  the  giant 
is  aiming  at  thy  head,  to  strike  oIFhis. 

San.  Ah,  sir,  I  have  been  a  squire-erranting  to 
some  purpose  truly,  if  I  don't  know  better  than  to 
stand  before  my  master.  Besides,  sir,  every  man  in 
his  way.  I  am  the  worst  man  in  the  world  at  the 
beginning  of  the  battle,  but  a  very  devil  at  the  end 
of  it. 

SCENE  X. — John,  Fairlove,  Don  Quixote, 
Dorothea,  Jezebel. 

.Tohi.  Oh,  sir,  undone,  ruined  !  Sir  Thomas  him- 
self is  in  the  inn  ;  you  are  discovered,  and  here  he 
comes  with  an  hundred  and  fifty  people  to  fetch 
away  Madam  Dorothea. 

Fair.  We  know  it,  we  know  it. 


Quix.  And  were  he  to  bring  as  many  thousand — 
I'll  show  him  one  single  knight  may  be  too  many 
for  them  all. 

Fair.  Ten  thousand  thanks,  great  knight ;  by 
Heavens  !  I'll  die  by  your  side  before  I'll  lose  her. 

Quix.  Now,  thou  most  adorable  princess  Dulcinea 
del  Toboso,  now  shine  with  all  thy  infiuence  upon  me. 

Sir  Tho.  [Within.]  Where  is  my  daughter,  vil- 
lains 1  where  is  my  daughter  % 

Quix.  Oh,  thou  cursed  giant  Tergilicombo,  too 
well  I  know  thy  voice  ;  have  at  thee,  caitiff. 

Dor.  Dear  Jezebel,  I  am  frightened  out  of  my 
wits  ;  my  father  or  Mr.  Fairlove  will  be  destroyed. 
I  am  resolved  I'll  rush  into  the  middle  of  them,  and 
with  my  own  danger  put  an  end  to  the  fray. 

Jez.  Do  so  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  I'll  into  the 
closet,  and  put  an  end  to  a  small  bottle  I  have  there  ; 
I  protest  I  am  horribly  frightened  myself. 

SCENE  XI. — Sancho,  solus. 

There  they  are  at  it  pell-mell ;  Avho  will  be 
knocked  on  the  head  I  know  not ;  I  think  I'm 
pretty  sure  it  won't  be  Sancho.  I  have  made  a  shift 
to  escape  this  bout,  but  I  sliall  never  get  out  of  this 
fighting  country  again  as  safe  as  I  came  into  it.  I 
shall  leave  some  pounds  of  ])oor  Sancho  behind  me  ; 
if  this  be  the  effect  of  English  beef  and  pudding, 
wovdd  I  were  in  Spain  again !  I  begin  to  think  this 
house  or  castle  is  chanted ;  nay,  I  fancy  the  devil 
lives  in  it,  for  we  have  had  nothing  but  battles  since 
we  have  been  here.  ]My  bones  are  not  the  bones 
they  were  a  fortnight  ago,  nor  are  they  in  the  same 
places.  As  to  my  skin,  the  rainbow  is  a  fool  to  it 
for  colours  ;  it  is  like — what  is  it  like  1  Ecod,  'tis 
like  nothing  biit  my  master's.  Well,  master  of 
mine,  if  you  do  get  the  day,  you  deserve  it;  I'll  say 
that  for  you  ;  and  if  you  get  well  drubbed,  why,  you 
deserve  that  too.  What  had  we  to  do  with  the 
princess,  and  be  hanged  to  her  1  Besides,  I  very  be- 
lieve she's  no  more  a  princess  than  I  am.  No  good 
ever  comes  of  minding  other  men's  matters.  I  sel- 
dom see  any  meat  got  by  winding  up  another  man's 
jack.  I'll  e'en  take  this  opportunity,  and,  while  all 
the  rest  are  knocking  one  another  on  the  head,  I'll 
into  the  pantry  and  stuff  both  guts  and  wallet  as 
long  as  they'll  hold. 

SCENE  XII.— Sir  Thomas,  Dorothea. 

Sir  Tho.  See,  ungracious  girl,  see  what  your  cursed 
inclinations  have  occasioned  ! 

Dor.  I'm  sure  they  are  the  cause  of}my  misery  : 
if  Fairlove  be  destroyed,  I  never  shall  enjoy  a  mo- 
ment's quiet  more. 

Sir  Tho.  Perhaps  it  were  better  for  him  if  he 
were  ;  I  shall  handle  him  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
rest  of  his  life  shall  not  be  much  worth  wishing  for. 

Dor.  Thus  on  my  knees,  sir,  I  entreat  you,  by 
all  the  tenderness  you  ever  professed  to  me  !  by  all 
the  joy  you  have  so  often  said  I  gave  you!  by  all 
the  pain  I  now  endure!  do  not  attempt  to  injure 
Fairlove.  You  can  inflict  no  punishment  upon  him 
but  I  must  feel  much  more  than  half.  Is  it  not 
enough  to  pull  me,  tear  me  bleeding  from  his  heart  1 
Is  it  not  enough  to  rob  my  eyes  of  what  they  love 
more  than  light  or  than  themselves  %  to  hinder  me 
from  all  those  scenes  of  bliss  I'd  painted  to  myself  1 
Oh,  hear  me,  sir,  or  kill  me,  and  do  not  make  this 
life  you  gave  a  curse. 

Sir  Tho.  Away,  you're  no  child  of  mine. 

Dor.  Would  you  keep  me  from  him,  try  to  make 
him  happy ;  that  thought  would  be  some  comfort 
in  his  absence.  I  might  perhaps  bear  to  be  no  par- 
taker of  his  happiness,  but  not  so  of  his  sufferings  1 
Were  he  in  a  palace,  you  might  keep  me  wretched 
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alone  ;  but  were  he  in  a  prison,  not  all  the  powers 
on  earth  should  keep  me  from  him. 
SCENE  XIII. — Guzzle,  Mrs.  Guzzle,  Sir  Thomas, 
Constable,  Don  Quixote,  Fairlove,  John. 

Guz.  We  have  made  a  shift,  an't  please  your  wor- 
ship, to  secure  this  mad  fellow  at  last ;  but  he  has 
done  us  more  mischief  than  ever  it  will  be  in  his 
power  to  make  us  reparation  for. 

Mrs.  G.  Our  house  is  ruined  for  ever ;  there  is 
not  one  whole  window  in  it ;  the  stage-coachman 
swears  he'll  never  bring  company  to  it  again. 
There's  Miss  Sneak  above  in  fits ;  and  Mr.  Sneak, 
poor  man,  is  crying  ;  and  Madam  Sneak,  she's  a 
swearing  and  stamping  like  a  dragoon. 

Sir  TJio.  Mr.  Faii'love,  you  shall  answer  for  this. 
As  for  that  poor  fellow  there,  I  suppose  you  have 
hired  him.  Harkee,  fellow  ;  what  did  this  gentleman 
give  you  to  do  all  this  mischief? 

Quix.  It  is  your  time  now,  and  you  may  use  it. 
I  perceive  this  adventure  is  not  reserved  for  me, 
therefore  I  must  submit  to  the.  enchantment. 

Sir  Tho.  Do  you  banter  me,  you  rascal  ? 

Quix,  Poor  wretch  !  I  scorn  to  retort  thy  injurious 
words,  [I  will  so. 

Sir  Tho.  I'll  make  you  knoAV  who  I  am  presently, 

Quix.  Dost  thou  then  think  I  know  thee  not  to 
be  the  giant  Tergilicombo  1  Yet  think  not,  because 
I  submit  to  my  fortune,  that  I  fear  thee  ;  no,  the 
time  will  come  when  I  shall  see  thee  the  prey  of 
some  more  happy  knight. 

Sir  Tho.  I'll  knight  you,  you  dog,  I  will. 

Mrs.  G.  Do  you  hear,  husband?  I  suppose  you 
won't  doubt  whether  he  be  mad  any  longer  or  no  ; 
he  makes  no  more  of  his  worship  than  if  he  were 
talking  to  a  fiddler. 

Ch.(z.  I  wish  your  worship  would  send  him  to 
gaol ;  he  seems  to  look  most  cursedly  mischievous. 
I  shall  never  think  myself  safe  till  he  is  under  lock 
and  key. 

Fair.  Sir  Thomas,  I  do  not  deserve  this  usage  at 
your  hands  ;  and  though  my  love  to  your  daughter 
hath  made  me  hitherto  passive,  do  not  carry  the 
thing  too  far  ;  for  be  assured,  if  you  do,  you  shall 
answer  for  it. 

Sir  Tho.   Ay,  ay,  sir,  we  are  not  afraid  of  that. 

SCENE  XIV.— Badger,  Sir  Thomas,  Dorothea, 
Fairlove,  Don  Quixote,  Mrs.  Guzzle. 

Bad.  Oons  '.  what's  the  matter  with  you  all  1  Is 
the  devil  in  the  inn,  that  you  won't  let  a  man  sleep  1 
I  was  as  fast  on  the  table  as  if  I  had  been  in  a 
feather-bed.  'Sbud,  what's  the  matter'?  Where's  my 
lord  Slang "? 

Sir  Tho.  Dear  squire,  let  me  entreat  you  would 
go  to  bed  ;  you  are  a  little  heated  with  wine. 

Bad.  Oons,  sir !  do  you  say  that  I  am  drunk  1 
I  say,  sir,  that  I  am  as  sober  as  a  judge  ;  and  if  any 
man  says  that  I  am  drunk,  sir,  he's  a  liar,  and  a  son 
of  a  whore.     My  dear,  an't  I sober  now  1 

Dor.  O  nauseous,  filthy  wretch  ! 

Bad.  'Fore  George,  a  good  pretty  wench !  I'll 
have  a  kiss  ;  I'll  warrant  she's  twice  as  handsome 
as  my  wife  that  is  to  be. 

Sir  Tho.  Hold,  dear  sir;  this  is  my  daughter. 

Bad.  Sir,  I  don't  care  whose  daughter  she  is. 

Dor.  For  Heaven's  sake !  somebody  defend  me 
from  him. 

Fair.  Let  me  go,  dogs  !  Villain !  thou  hadst  better 
eat  thy  fingers  than  lay  'em  rudely  on  that  lady. 

Sir  Tho.  Dear  Mr.  Badger,  this  is  my  daughter, 
the  young  lady  to  whom  you  intended  your  ad- 
dresses. 

Bad.  Well,  sir,  and  an't  I  making  addresses  to 
her,  sir,  heyl 


'S';V  Tho.  Let  me  beseech  you,  sir,  to  attack  her 
in  no  rude  manner. 

Bad.  Prithee,  dost  tliou  know  who  I  am  1  I  fancy, 
if  thou  didst  know  who  I  Avas,  thou  would'st  not 
talk  to  me  so  :  if  thou  dost  any  more,  I  shall  lend 
thee  a  knock.  Come,  madam,  since  I  have  promised 
to  marry  you,  since  I  can't  be  oft'  with  honour,  as 
they  say,  why,  the  sooner  it's  done  the  better ;  let  us 
send  for  a  parson  and  be  married,  now  I'm  in  the 
humour.  'Sbodlikins !  I  find  there's  nothing  in 
making  love  when  a  man's  but  once  got  well  into't. 
I  never  made  a  word  of  love  before  in  my  life  ;  and 
yet  it  is  as  natural,  seemingly,  as  if  I  had  been  bound 
'prentice  to  it. 

Quix.  Sir,  one  word  with  you,  if  you  please  :  I 
suppose  you  look  upon  yom-self  as  a  reasonable  sort 
of  a  person. 

Sir  Tho.  Whatl 

Quix.  That  you  are  capable  of  managing  your  af- 
fairs ;  that  you  don't  stand  in  need  of  a  governor. 

Sir  Tho.  Hey? 

Quix.  And  if  this  be  true  of  you,  is  it  possible 
you  can  prefer  that  Avretch,  Avho  is  a  scandal  to  his 
very  species,  to  this  gentleman,  whose  person  and 
parts  would  be  an  honour  to  the  greatest  of  it  ^ 

Sir  Tho.  Has  he  made  you  his  advocate  1  Tell 
him  I  can  prefer  three  thousand  to  one. 

Quix.  The  usual  madness  of  mankind  !  Do  you 
marry  your  daughter  for  her  sake  or  your  own!  If 
for  her's,  sure  'tis  something  whimsical  to  make  her 
miserable  in  order  to  make  her  happy.  Money  is  a 
thing  well  worth  considering  in  tliese  affairs  ;  but 
parents  always  regard  it  too  much,  and  lovers  too 
little.  No  match  can  be  happy  which  love  and 
fortune  do  not  conspire  to  make  so.  The  greatest 
addition  of  either  illy  supplies  the  entire  absence  of 
the  other;  nor  would  millions  a  year  make  that  beast, 
in  your  daughter's  eye,  preferable  to  this  youth  with 
a  thousand. 

Sir  Tho.  What  have  we  here?  A  philosophical 
pimp !  I  can't  help  saying  but  the  fellow  has  some 
truth  on  his  side. 

Dor.  You  are  my  eternal  aversion. 

Bad.  Lookye,  madam  ;  I  can  take  a  joke,  or  so  ; 
but  if  you  are  in  earnest 

Dor.  Indeed  I  am  ;  I  hate  and  despise  you  in  the 
most  serious  earnest. 

Bad.   Do  you  1    Then  you  may  kiss 'Sbud,  I 

can  hate  as  well  as  you.  Your  daughter  has  affronted 
me  here.  Sir,  what's  yoru-  name,  and  I'll  have  satis- 
faction. 

Q^cix.  Oh,  that  I  were  disenchanted  for  thy  sake! 

Bad.  Sir,  I'll  have  satisfaction. 

Sir  Tho.  My  daughter,  sir 

Bad.  Sir,  your  daughter,  sir,  is  a  son  of  a  whore, 
sir.  'Sbud,  I'll  go  find  my  lord  Slang.  A  fig  for  you 
and  your  daughter  too  ;  I'll  have  satisfaction.   [Exit. 

Quix,  A  Turk  would  scarce  marry  a  Christian 
slave  to  such  a  husband. 

Sir  Tho.  How  this  man  was  misrepresented  to 
me  !  Fellows,  let  go  your  prisoner.  Mr.  Fairlove, 
can  you  forgive  me  ?  Can  I  make  you  any  reparation 
for  the  injustice  I  have  shown  you  on  this  wretch's 
account  1 

Fair,  and  Dor.  Ha  ! 

►S't>  Tho.  If  the  immediate  executing  all  my  for- 
mer promises  to  you  can  make  you  forget  my  having 
broken  them  ;  and  if,  as  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt, 
your  love  for  my  daughter  will  continue  ;  you  have 
my  consent  to  consummate  as  soon  as  you  please  ; 
hers,  I  believe,  you  liave  already. 

Fair.  Oh  transport !  Oh  blessed  moment ! 

Dor.  No  consent  of  mine  can  ever  be  wanting  to 
make  him  happy. 
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Fair.  Thus  the  merchant,  wlio  with  pleasure. 
Long  adventur'd  on  the  main, 
Hugging  fast  liis  darling  treasure 
Gaily  smiles 
On  past  toils. 
Well  repaid  lor  all  his  pain. 
Dor.  Thus  the  nymph  whom  death  affrighting 
With  her  lover's  death  alarms. 
Wakes  with  transports  all  delighting  ; 
Madly  bless'd. 
When  caress'd. 
In  his  warm  entwining  arms. 
Mrs.  G.  Lard  bless  'em !    Who  could  have  parted 
them  that  hadn't  a  heart  of  oak "? 

Qicix.  Here  are  the  fruits  of  knight-errantry  for 
you.  This  is  an  instance  of  what  admirable  service 
we  are  to  mankind.  I  find  some  adventures  are  re- 
served for  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha. 

Sir  Tho.  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha !  Is  it  possible 

that  you  can  be  the  real  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  ? 

Quix.   Truly,  sir,  I  have  had  so  much  to   do  with 

enchanters,  that  I  dare   not   affirm   whether   I    am 

really  myself  or  no. 

Sir  Tho.  Sir,  I  honour  you  much.  I  have  heard 
of  your  great  achievements  in  Spain.  What  brought 
you  to  England,  noble  Don  1 

Quix.  A  search  of  adventures,  sir ;  no  place 
abounds  more  with  them.  I  was  told  there  was  a 
plenteous  stock  of  monsters  ;  nor  have  I  found  one 
less  than  I  expected. 

SCENE  XV.— Don  Quixote,   Sir  Thomas,  Fair- 
love,  Dorothea,  Guzzle,  Mrs.  Guzzle,  Brief, 
Drench. 
Brief.  I'll  have  satisfaction  ;  I  won't  be  used  after 
this  manner  for  nothing,  while  there  is  either  law, 
or  judge,  or  justice,  or  jury,  or  crown-office,  or  ac- 
tions of  damages,  or  on  the  case,  or  trespasses,  or 
assaults  and  batteries. 

Sir  Tho.  What's  the  matter  Mr.  Counsellor  ] 
Brief.  Oh,  sir  Thomas !  I  am  abused,  beaten,  hurt, 
maimed,  disfigured,  defaced,  dismembered,  killed, 
massacred,  and  murdered,  by  this  rogue,  robber, 
rascal,  villain.  I  shan't  be  able  to  appear  at  West- 
minster-hall the  whole  term.  It  will  be  as  good 
a  three  hundred  pounds  out  of  my  pocket  as  ever 
was  taken. 

Drench.  If  this  madman  be  not  blooded,  cupped, 
sweated,  blistered,  vomited,  purged,  this  instant,  he 
will  be  incurable.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  this 
sort  of  frenzy  ;  his  next  paroxysm  will  be  six  times 
as  strong  as  the  former. 

Brief.  Pshaw !  the  man  is  no  more  mad  than  I 
am.  I  should  be  finely  off  if  he  could  be  proved 
non  com2)os  mentis ;  'tis  an  easy  thing  for  a  man  to 
pretend  madness  ex  post  facto. 

Drench.  Pretend  madness  !  Give  me  leave  to  tell 
you,  Mr.  Brief,  I  am  not  to  be  pretended  with  ;  I 
judge  by  symptoms,  sir. 

Brief.  Symptoms  !    Gad,  here  are  symptoms  for 

you,  if  you  come  to  that.  [think. 

Drench.    Very  plain    symptoms    of   madness,    1 

Brief.  Very  fine,  indeed !  very  fine  doctrine  !  very 

fine,  indeed !     A  man's  beating  another  is   a  proof 

of  madness.    So  that,  if  a  man  be  indicted,  he  has 

nothing  to  do  but  to  plead  non  compos  mentis,  and 

he's  acquitted  of  course  ;   so  there's  an   end  of  all 

actions  of  assaults  and  battery  at  once. 

SCENE  the  fcsi!.— Sir  Thomas,  Cook,  Don  Quixote, 

Fairlove,  Drench,  Servants  hauling  in  Sancho. 

Sir  Tho.  Heyday  !  what's  the  matter  now'? 

Cook.   Bring  him   along,   bring  him  along.     Ah, 

master,  no  wonder  you  have  complained  so  lono-   of 

missing  your  victuals  ;  for  all  the  time  we  were^out 


in  the  yard  this  rogue  has  been  stuffing  his  guts  in 
the  pantry.  Nay,  he  has  not  only  done  that,  but 
everything  he  could  not  eat  he  has  crammed  into  that 
great  sack  there,  which  he  calls  a  wallet. 

Quix.  Thou  scandal  to  the  name  of  squire !  wilt 
thou  eternally  bring  shame  on  thy  master  by  these 
little  pilfering  tricks  % 

San.  Nay,  nay,  you  have  no  reason  to  talk,  good 
master  of  mine  ;  the  receiver's  as  bad  as  the  thief  : 
and  you'd  have  been  glad,  let  me  tell  you,  after  some 
of  your  adventures,  to  see  the  inside  of  the  wallet,  as 
well  as  I.  What  a  pox,  are  these  your  eiTantry 
tricks,  to  leave  your  friends  in  the  lurch  1 

Quix.  Slave  !  caitiff ! 

Sir  Tho.  Dear  knight,  be  not  angry  with  the 
trusty  Sancho  :  you  know,  by  the  laws  of  knight-er- 
rantry, stuffing  the  wallet  has  still  been  the  privi- 
lege of  the  squire.         [he  would  make  me  his  squire. 

San.  If  this  gentleman  be  a  knight-errant,  I  wish 

Quix.  I'm  pacified. 

Fair.  Landlord,  be  easy;  whatever  you  may  have 
suffered  by  Mr.  Sancho  or  his  illustrious  master, 
I'll  see  you  paid. 

Sir  Tho.  If  you  will  honour  my  house,  noble 
knight,  and  be  present  at  my  daughter's  wedding 
with  this  gentleman,  we  will  do  the  best  in  our 
power  for  your  entertainment. 

Quix.  Sir,  I  accept  your  offer ;  and,  unless  any 
immediate  adventure  of  moment  should  intervene, 
will  attend  you. 

San.  Oh  rare  Sancho  !  this  is  brave  news,  i'faith  ! 
Give  me  your  wedding-adventures  ;  the  devil  take  all 
the  rest.       [madman  home  with  you  to  your  house  1 

Drench.   Sure,   sir  Thomas,   you  will   not  take  a 

Quix.  I  have  heard  thee,  thou  ignorant  wretch, 
throw  that  word  in  my  face,  with  patience.  For, 
alas  !  could  it  be  proved,  what  were  it  more  than 
almost  all  mankind  in  some  degrees  deserve  %  Who 
would  doubt  the  noisy  boisterous  squire  who  was 
here  just  now  to  be  mad?  Must  not  this  noble 
knight  here  have  been  mad,  to  think  of  marrying  his 
daughter  to  such  a  wretch  1  You,  doctor,  are  mad  too, 
though  not  so  mad  as  your  patients.  The  la^vjer 
here  ia  mad,  or  he  would  not  have  gone  into  a  scuffle, 
when  it  is  the  business  of  men  of  his  profession  to 
set  other  men  by  the  ears,  and  keep  clear  themselves. 

Sir  Tho.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  I  don't  know  whether  this 
knight,  by  and  by,  may  not  prove  us  all  to  he  more 
mad  than  himself.  [point. 

Fair.  Perhaps,  sir  Thomas,  that  is  no  such  difficult 

AIR  XV.     Country  humpltin. 
All  mankind  are  mad,  'tis  plain  ; 

Some  for  places. 

Some  embraces; 
Some  are  mad  to  keep  up  gain. 
And  others  mad  to  spend  it. 
Courtiers  we  may  madmen  rate, 

Poor  believers 

In  deceivers  ; 
Some  are  mad  to  liurt  the  state. 
And  others  mad  to  mend  it. 
Dor.     Lawyers  are  for  Bedlam  fit. 

Or  they  never 

("ould  endeavour 
Half  tlie  rogueries  to  commit 
Which  we're  so  mad  to  let  'em. 
Pouts  madmen  are  no  doubt. 

With  projectors. 

And  directors  ; 

Fair.    Women  are  all  mad  throughout. 
And  we  more  mad  to  get  'em. 
Since  your  madness  is  so  plain, 
Each  spectator 
Of  ^ood-nature 
With  appla:ise  will  entertain 
His  brother  of  La  Mancha  : 
With  applause  will  entertain 
Don  Quixote  and  squire  Sancho, 
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AN  OLD    MAN    TAUGHT    WISDOM; 
OR,  THE  VIEGIN  UNMASKED. 

A  FARCE,     AS  IT  WAS  PERFORMED  AT  THE  THEATRE  ROYAL  BY  HIS  MAJESTY'S  SERVANTS,  1734. 


Dramatis  Person*:. — Goodivill,  Mb.  Shepard  ;  Blister,  an 
apothecary,  Mb.  Harper;  Coupee,  a  dancing-master,  Mb. 
Laghekre  ;  Quaver,  a  singing-master,  Mr.  Salway  ;  JVurm- 
u'uud,  a  law-yer,  Mb.  Macki.in  ;  Mr.  Thomas,  a  footman,  Mr. 
EsTE ;  Lucy,  Goodwill's  daughter,  Mrs.  Ulive. — SCENE,  A 
HALL  in  GOODWILL'S  HOUSE  in  the  COUNTRY. 


Goodwill,  solus. 
Well!  it  is  to  me  surprising,  that,  out  of  the  multi- 
tudes who  feel  a  pleasure  in  getting  an  estate,  few 
or  none  should  taste  a  satisfaction  in  bestowing  it. 
Doubtless,  a  good  man  must  have  vast  delight  in  re- 
warding merit,  nor  will  I  believe  it  so  difficult  to  be 
found.  I  am  at  present,  I  thank  Heaven  and  my 
own  industry,  worth  a  good  ten  thousand  pound 
and  an  only  daughter,  both  of  which  I  have  deter- 
mined to  give  to  the  most  worthy  of  my  poor  rela- 
tions. The  transport  I  feel  from  the  hope  of  making 
some  honest  man  happy  makes  me  amends  for  the 
many  weary  days  and  sleepless  nights  my  riches 
have  cost  me.  I  have  sent  to  summon  them.  The 
girl  I  have  bred  up  under  my  own  eye  ;  she  has 
seen  nothing,  knows  nothing,  and  has  consequently 
no  will  but  mine.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  her 
consent  to  whatever  choice  I  shall  make.  How 
happily  must  my  old  age  slide  away,  between  the 
affection  of  an  innocent  and  dutiful  child  and  the 
grateful  return  I  m.ay  expect  from  a  so  much  obliged 
son-in-law !  I  am  certainly  the  happiest  man  on 
earth.     Here  she  comes. 

Enter  LucY. 
Lucy.  Did  you  send  for  me,  papa  1 
Good.  Yes,  come  hither,  child.     I  have  sent  for 
you  to  mention  an  affair  to  you  which  you,  I  believe, 
have  not  yet  thought  of.  [school,  papa. 

Lucy.  I  hope  it  is  not  to  send  me  to  a  boarding- 
Goo*?.  I  hope  my  indulgence  to  you  has  been  such, 
that  you  have  reason  to  regard  me  as  the  best  of  fa- 
thers. I  am  sure  I  have  never  denied  you  anything 
but  for  your  own  good :  indeed,  I  have  consulted 
nothing  else.  It  is  that  for  which  I  have  been  toil- 
ing these  many  years  ;  for  which  I  have  denied  my- 
self every  comfort  in  life  ;  and  from  which  I  have, 
from  renting  a  farm  of  five  hundred  a-year,  amassed 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds. 

Lucy.  I  am  afraid  you  are  angry  with  me,  papa. 
Good.  Be  not  frightened,  my  dear  child,  you  have 
done  nothing  to  offend  me.     But  answer  me  one 
question — What  does  my  little  dear  think  of  a  hus- 
Lucy.  A  husband,  papa !  Ola!  [bandl 

Good,  Come,  it  is  a  question  a  girl  in  her  six- 
teenth year  may  answer.  Should  you  like  to  have  a 
husband,  Lucy*? 

Lucy.  And  am  I  to  have  a  coach  1  [band  % 

Good.  No,  no :  what  has  that  to  do  with  a  hus- 
Lucy.  Why  you  know,  papa,  sir  John  Wealthy's 
daughter  was  carried  away  in  a  coach  by  her  hus- 
band ;  and  I  have  been  told  by  several  of  our  neigh- 
bours that  I  was  to  have  a  coach  when  I  was 
married.  Indeed,  I  have  dreamt  of  it  a  hundred 
times.  I  never  dreamt  of  a  husband  in  my  whole 
life  that  I  did  not  dream  of  a  coach.  I  have  rid 
about  in  one  all  night  in  my  sleep,  and  methought 
it  was  the  purest  thing ! 

Good.  Lock  up  a  girl  as  you  will,  I  find  you  can- 
not keep  her  from  evil  counsellors.  [Aside.] — I  tell 
you,  child,  you  must  have  no  coach  with  a  husband. 


Lucy.  Then  let  me  have  a  coach  without  a  hus- 
band, [husband  1 

Good.  What,  had  you  rather  have  a  coach  than  a 

Lticy.  Hum — I  don't  know  that.  But,  if  you'll 
get  me  a  coach,  let  me  alone,  I'll  warrant  I'll  get 
me  a  husband. 

AIR  I.     Thomas,  I  cannot. 
Do  you,  papa,  but  find  a  coach. 

And  leave  the  other  to  me,  sir  ; 
For  that  will  make  the  lover  approach. 
And  I  warrant  we  shan't  disagree,  sir ; 
No  sparks  will  tiilk 
To  gills  that  walk, 
I've  heard  it,  and  I  confide  in't : 
Do  you  then  fix 
My  coach  and  six, 
I  warrant  I  get  one  to  ride  in't,  to  ride  in't. 
I  warrant,  &e. 

Good.  The  girl  is  out  of  her  wits,  sure.  Hussy  ! 
who  put  these  thoughts  into  your  head"?  You  shall 
have  a  good  sober  husband  that  will  teach  you 
better  things. 

Lucy.  Ay,  but  I  won't  though,  if  I  can  help  it ; 
for  Miss  Jenny  Flantit  says  a  sober  husband  is  the 
worst  sort  of  husband  in  the  world. 

Good.  I  have  a  mind  to  sound  the  girl's  inclina- 
tions. Come  hither,  Lucy ;  tell  me  now,  of  all  the 
men  you  ever  saw,  whom  should  you  like  best  for  a 

Lu,cy.  O  fie,  papa,  I  must  not  tell.         [husband  % 

Good.  Yes,  you  may  your  father. 

Lucy.  No,  Miss  Jenny  says  I  must  not  tell  my 
mind  to  any  man  whatever.  She  never  tells  a  word 
of  truth  to  her  father. 

Good.  Miss  Jenny  is  a  wicked  girl,  and  you  must 
not  regard  her.  Come,  tell  me  the  truth,  or  I  shall 
be  angry. 

Lucy.  Why  then,  of  all  the  men  I  ever  saw  in  my 
whole  lifetime,  I  like  Mr.  Thomas,  my  lord  Pounce's 
footman,  the  best,  a  hundred  thousand  times. 

Good.  Oh,  fie  upon  you!  like  a  footman  1 

Lucy.  A  footman !  he  looks  a  thousand  times 
more  like  a  gentleman  than  either  squire  Foxchase, 
or  squire  Tankard,  and  talks  more  like  one,  ay, 
and  smells  more  like  one  too.  His  head  is  so  prettily 
dressed,  done  all  down  upon  the  top  Avith  sugar,  like 
a  frosted  cake,  with  three  little  curls  on  each  side, 
that  you  may  see  his  ears  as  plain !  and  then  his 
hair  is  done  up  behind  just  like  a  fine  lady's,  with  a 
little  hat,  and  a  pair  of  charming  white  stockings,  as 
neat  and  as  fine  as  any  white-legged  fowl ;  and  he 
always  carries  a  great  swingeing  stick  in  his  hand,  as 
big  as  himself,  that  he  would  knock  any  dog  down 
with  who  was  to  offer  to  bite  me.  A  footman,  in- 
deed !  why  Miss  Jenny  likes  him  as  well  as  I  do ; 
and  she  says  all  the  fine  young  gentlemen  that  the 
ladies  in  London  are  so  fond  of  are  just  such  per- 
sons as  he  is.— Icod,  1  should  have  had  him  before 
now,  but  that  folks  told  me  I  should  have  a  man 
with  a  coach,  and  that  methinks  I  had  rather  have  a 
great  deal. 

Good.  I  am  amazed !  but  I  abhor  the  mercenary 
temper  in  the  girl  worse  than  all.  — What,  child, 
would  you  have  any  one  with  a  coach  %  would  you 
have  Mr.  Achuml 

Lucy.  Yes,  indeed,  would  I,  for  a  coach. 

Good.  Why,  he  is  a  cripple,  and  can  scarce  walk 
across  the  room. 

Lucy.  What  signifies  that  % 
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AIR  II.     TFulhj  Honey. 
When  he  in  a  coacli  can  be  carried. 

What  need  has  a  man  to  go  ? 
That  women  for  coaches  are  married, 

I'm  not  such  a  child  but  I  know. 
But  if  the  poor  crippled  elf 

In  coach  be  not  able  to  roam. 
Why  then  I  may  go  by  myself. 
And  lie  may  e'en  stay  at  home. 
Enter  Blister. 
Blist.  Mr.    Goodwill,    your   humble   servant.      I 
have  rid  twelve  long  miles  in  little  more  than  an 
hour.    I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  well ;  I  was  afraid  by 
your  message — 

Good.  TJiat  I  had  wanted  your  advice,  I  suppose ; 

truly,  coz,  I  sent  for  you  on  a  better  account. 

Lucy,  this  is  a  relation  of  yours  you  have  not  seen 
a  great  while,  my  cousin  Blister,  the  apothecary. 

Lucy.  O  la !  I  hope  that  great  huge  man  is  not  to 
be  my  husband. 

Blist.  My  cousin  is  well  grown,  and  looks  healthy. 
"VVIiat  apothecary  do  you  employ '?  He  deals  in  good 
drugs,  I  warrant  you.  [what  she  deals  in. 

Good.  Plain   wholesome    food    and    exercise    are 
Blist.  Plain   wholesome   food   is  very   proper  at 
some  time  of  the  year,  with  gentle  physic  between 
whiles.  [talk  with  your  cousin. 

Good.  Leave  us  a  little,  my  dear  Lucy,  I  must 
Lucy.  Yes,   papa,  with   all   my  heart. — I  hope   I 
shall  never  see  that  great  thing  again.  \Exit. 

Good.  I  believe  you  begin  to  wonder  at  my  mes- 
sage, and  M'ill  perhaps  more,  when  you  know  the 
occasion  of  it.  In  short,  without  more  preface,  I 
begin  to  find  myself  going  out  of  the  world,  and  my 
daughter  very  eager  to  come  into  it.  I  have  there- 
fore resolved  to  see  her  settled  without  farther  delay. 
I  am  far  from  thinking  vast  wealth  necessary  to 
happiness;  wherefore,  as  I  can  give  her  a  sufficient 
competency,  I  have  determined  to  marry  her  to  one 
of  my  own  relations.  It  will  please  me  that  the 
fruits  of  my  labour  should  not  go  out  of  the  family. 
I  have  sent  to  several  of  my  kinsmen,  of  whom  she 
shall  take  her  choice  ;  and  as  you  are  the  first  here, 
if  you  like  my  proposal,  you  shall  make  the  fii-st 
application. 

Blist.  With  all  my  heart,  cousin  ;  and  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you.  Your  daughter  seems  an 
agreeable  young  woman,  and  I  have  no  aversion  to 
marriage.  But  pray,  why  do  you  think  yourself 
going  out  of  the  world"?  Proper  care  might  con- 
tinue you  in  it  a  considerable  while.  Let  me  feel 
your  pulse.  [health. 

Good.  To  oblige  you ;  though  I  am  in  very  good 
Blist.  A  little  feverish. — I  would  advise  you  to 
lose  a  little  Wood,  and  take   an   emulsion,  with  a 
gentle  emetic  and  cathartic. 

Good.  No,  no,  I  will  send  my  daughter  to  you ; 
but  pray  keep  your  physic  to  yourself,  dear  cousin. 

[Exit. 
Blist.  This  man  is  near  seventy,  and  I  have  heard 
never  took  any  physic  in  his  life  ;  and  yet  he  looks 
as  well  as  if  he  had  been  under  the  doctor's  hands 
all  his  lifetime.  'Tis  strange  ;  but  if  I  marry  his 
daughter,  the  sooner  he  dies  the  better.  It  is  an 
odd  whim  of  his  to  marry  her  in  this  manner;  but 
he  is  very  rich,  and  so,  so  much  the  better. — What  a 
strange  dowdy  'tis !  No  matter,  her  fortune  is  never 
the  worse. 

AIK  III.     Round,  round,  the  mill. 
In  women  we  beauty  or  wit  may  admire ; 

Sing,  Trol,  lerol : 
But  sure  as  wo  have  t'lcm,  as  surely  they'll  tiro  ; 

Oh  ho,  will  they  so  ? 
Abroad  for  these  dainties  the  wise  therrfore  roam, 

Smg  Trol,  lerol : 
And  frugally  keep  but  a  plain  dish  at  home  ; 
Oh  ho,  do  they  so  ? 


Who  marries  a  beauty  must  hate  her  when  old ; 

Sing  Trol,  lerol : 
But  tlie  older  it  grows,  the  more  precious  the  gold. 

Oh  ho,  is  it  so  ? 

Enter  Lucy. 
Oh,  here  comes  my   mistress  :  what  a  pox  shall  I 
say  to  her"?     I  never  made  love  in  my  life. 

Lxicy.  Papa  has  sent  me  hither ;  but  if  it  was  not 
for  fear  of  a  boarding-school,  I  am  sure  I  would  not 
have  come  :  but  they  say  I  shall  be  whipped  there, 
and  a  husband  can't  whip  mc,  let  me  do  what  I  will ; 
that's  one  good  thing. 

Blist.  Won't  you  please  to  sit  dowoi,  cousin  1 

Lucy.  Y'es,  thank  you,  sir. — Since  I  must  stay 
with  you,  I  may  as  well  sit  down  as  not.         [Aside, 

Blist.  Pray,  cousin,  how  do  you  find  yourself  1 

Lucy.   Find  myself  1 

Blist.  Y'es,  how  do  you  do^  Let  me  feel  your 
pulse.     How  do  you  sleep  o'nights  1 

Lucy.  Howl  why  iipon  my  back  generally. 

Blist.  But  I  mean  do  you  sleep  without  inter- 
ruption °i     Are  you  not  restless  ? 

Lucy.  I  tumble  and  toss  a  good  deal  sometimes. 

Blist.  Hum!  pray  how  long  do  you  usually  sleep  1 

Lucy.  About  ten  or  eleven  hours. 

Blist.  Is  your  stomach  good  %  Do  you  eat  with  an 
appetite?  How  often  do  you  find  in  a  day  any 
inclination  to  eat  ? 

Lxicy.  Why,  a  good  many  times ;  but  I  don't  eat 
a  great  deal,  unless  it  be  at  breakfast,  dinner,  and 
supper,  and  afternoon's  nunchion. 

Blist.  Hum !  I  find  you  have  at  present  no  abso- 
lute need  of  an  apothecary. 

Lucy.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that ;  I  wish  he  was 
gone  with  all  my  heart. 

Blist.  I  suppose,  cousin,  your  father  has  men- 
tioned to  you  the  affair  I  am  come  upon  ;  may  I 
hope  you  will  comply  with  him  in  making  me  the 
hajjpiest  man  upon  earth  1  [what  he  bids  me. 

Lucy.  You  need  not  ask  me;  you  know  I  must  do 

Blist.   May  I  then  hope  you  will  make  me  your 

Lucy.  I  must  do  what  he'll  have  me.      [husband  ? 

Blist.  What  makes  you  cry,  miss  1  Pray  tell  me 
what  is  the  matter.  [you. 

Lncy.  No,  you  will  be  angry  with  me  if  I  tell 

Blist.  I  angry!  it  is  not  in  my  power  ;  I  can't  be 
angry  witli  you  ;  I  am  to  be  afraid  of  your  anger, 
not  you  of  mine  ;  I  must  not  be  angry  with  you, 
whatever  you  do.  [what  I  wilH 

Lucy.  What,  must  not  you  be   angry,  let  me  do 

Blist.  No,  my  dear. 

Lucy.  Why  then,  by  goles  !  I  will  tell  you— I 
hate  you,  and  I  can't  abide  you. 

Blist.  What  have  I  done  to  deserve  your  hate  % 

Lucy.  You  have  done  nothing  ;  but  you  are  such 
a  great  ugly  thing,  I  can't  bear  to  look  at  you  ;  and 
if  my  papa  was  to  lock  me  up  for  a  twelvemonth  I 
should  hate  you  still. 

Blist.  Did  not  yon  tell  me  just  now  you  would 
make  me  your  husband  ? 

Lucy.  Yes,  so  I  will  for  all  that. 

AIR  IV.     Now  ponder  tvell,  f)C. 
All,  be  not  angry,  goo  1  dear  sir. 

Nor  do  not  tell  papa  ; 
For  though  I  can't  abide  you,  sir, 
I'll  marry  you 0  la  ! 

Blist.  Well,  my  dear,  if  you  can't  abide  me  I 
can't  help  that,  nor  you  can't  help  it;  and  if  you 
will  not  tell  your  father,  I  assure  you  I  will  not ; 
besides,  my  dear,  as  for  liking  me,  do  not  give  your- 
self any  trouble  about  that,  it  is  the  very  best  reason 
for  marrying  me  ;  no  lady  now  marries  any  one  but 
whom  she  hates  ;  hating  one  another  is  the  chief  end 
of  matrimony.  It  is  what  most  couples  do  before 
they  are  married,  and  all  after  it.     I  fancy  you  have 
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not  a  right  notion  of  a  married  life.  I  suppose  you 
imagine  Ave  are  to  be  fond,  and  kiss,  and  hug  one 
another  as  long  as  we  live. 

Lucij.  Why,  an't  we'? 

Blist.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  an't  we'?  no!  How  ignorant 
it  is !  \_Aside.'\ — Marrying  is  nothing  but  living  in 
the  same  house  together,  and  going  by  the  same 
name  ;  while  I  am  following  my  business  you  will 
be  following  your  pleasure  ;  so  that  we  shall  rarely 
meet  but  at  meals,  and  then  we  are  to  sit  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  table  and  make  faces  at  each  other. 

Lucy.  I  shall  like  that  prodigiously. — Ah,  but 
there  is  one  thing  though — an't  we  to  lie  together  1 

Blist.  A  fortnight — no  longer.  [be  over. 

Lucy.  A  fortnight !  that's  a  long  time  :  but  it  will 

Blist.  Ay,  and  tlien  you  may  have  any  one  else. 

Lucy.  May  I  *? — then  I'll  have  Mr.  Thomas,  by 
goles  !  Why,  this  is  pure  !  La  !  they  told  me  other 
stories.  I  thought  when  I  had  been  married  I 
must  never  have  liked  any  one  but  my  husband,  and 
that  if  I  should  he  would  kill  me  ;  but  I  thought 
one  thing  though  with  myself — that  I  could  like 
another  man  without  leting  him  know  it ;  and  then 
a  fig  for  him. 

Blist.  Ay,  ay,  they  tell  children  strange  stories. 
I  warrant  they  have  told  you  you  must  be  governed 

Lucy.  My  papa  tells  me  so.         [by  your  husband. 

Blist.  But  all  the  married  women  in  England  will 
tell  you  another  story. 

Lucy.  So  they  have  already  ;  for  they  say  I  must 
not  be  governed  by  a  husband  ;  and  they  say  another 
thing  too,  that  you  will  tell  me  one  story  before 
marriage  and  another  afterwards — for  that  marriage 
alters  a  man  prodigiously. 

Blist.  No,  child  ;  I  shall  be  just  the  same  creature 
I  am  now,  unless  in  one  circumstance  :  I  shall  have 
a  huge  pair  of  horns  upon  my  head. 

Lucy.  Shall  youl  that's  pure.  Ha,  ha!  what  a 
comical  figure  you  will  make !  But  how  will  you 
make  'em  grow  % 

Blist.  It  is  you  that  will  make  'em  grow. 

Lxicy.  Shall  1 1  By  goles !  then  I'll  do't  as  soon 
as  ever  I  can  ;  for  I  long  to  see  'em!  Do  tell  me 
how  I  shall  do  it. 

Blist.  Every  other  man  you  kiss,  I  shall  have  a 
pair  of  horns  grow. 

Lucy.  By  goles,  then,  you  shall  have  horns  enough ; 
but  I  fancy  you  are  joking  now. 

AIR  V.    Mff  coat. 
Ah,  sir  !  I  guess 
You  are  a  fibbiug  creature. 
Blist.  Because,  dear  miss. 

You  know  not  human  nature. 
Lucy.  Married  men,  I'll  be  sworn, 

I  have  seen  without  horn. 
Blist.      Ah,  child  !  you  want  art  to  unlock  it : 
The  secret  here  lies, — 
Men  now  are  so  wise 
To  carry  their  horns  in  their  pocliet. 
Lucy.  But  you  shall  wear  yours  on   your  head ; 
for  I  shall  like   them  better  than  any  other  thing 
about  you. 

Blist.  Well  then,  miss,  I  may  depend  upon  you. 
Lucy.  And  may  I  depend  upon  you  1 
Blist.  Yes,  my  dear.  '  [call  me  so. 

Lucy.  Ah,  but  don't  call  me  so  ;  I  hate  you  should 
Blist.     O,    child,    all    married    people    call    one 
another  my  dear,  let  'em  hate  one  another  as  much 
as  they  will. 

Lucy.  Do  they  1  Well,  then,  my  dear — Hum ! — 
I  think  there  is  not  any  great  matter  in  the  word, 
neither. 

Blist.  Why,  amongst  your  fine  gentry,  there  is 
scarce  any  meaning  in  anything  they  say.  Well, 
I'll  go  to  your  papa,  and  tell  him  we  have  agreed 
upon  matters,  and  have  the  wedding  instantly. 


Lucy.  The  sooner  the  better. 

Blist.  Your  servant,  my  pretty  dear.  [Exit. 

Lucy.  Your  servant,  my  dear.  Nasty,  greasy, 
ugly  fellow !  Well,  marriage  is  a  charming  thing, 
though  ;  I  long  to  be  married  more  than  ever  I  did 
for  anj'thing  in  my  life.  Since  I  am  to  govern,  I'll 
warrant  I'll  do  it  purely.  By  goles,  I'll  make  him 
know  who  is  at  home.  Let  me  see — I'll  practise 
a  little.  Suppose  that  chair  was  my  husband  ;  and, 
ecod  !  by  all  I  can  find,  a  chair  is  as  proper  for  a 
husband  as  anything  else.  Now,  says  my  husband 
tome,  "  How  do  you  do,  my  dear'?"  "Lard!  my 
dear,  I  don't  know  how  I  do  !  not  the  better  for  you." 
"  Pray,  my  dear,  let  us  dine  early  to-day."  "  Indeed, 
my  dear,  I  can't."  "  Do  you  intend  to  go  abroad 
to-day  %"  "  No,  my  dear."  "  Then  you  will  stay  at 
home'?"  "No,  my  dear."  "  Shall  we  ride  outi" 
"  No,  my  dear."  "  Shall  we  go  a  visiting'?"  "  No, 
my  dear." — I  will  never  do  anything  I  am  bid — that 
I  am  resolved  ;  and  then,  Mr.  Thomas — O,  good !  I 
am  out  of  my  wits. 

AIR  VI.    Bessy  Bell 

La  !  what  swingeing  lies  some  people  will  tell ! 

I  thoug!it,  when  another  I'd  wedded, 
I  must  liave  bid  poor  Mr.  Thomas  farewell. 

And  none  but  my  husband  liave  bedded. 
But  I  find  I'm  deceived  ;-  for,  as  Michaelmas-day 

Is  still  the  fore-runner  of  Lammas, 
So  wedding  another  is  but  the  right  way 

To  come  at  my  dear  Mr.  Thomas. 

Enter  Coupee. 
Heyday  !  what  fine  gentleman  is  this  % 

Coup.  Cousin,  your  most  obedient  and  devoted 
humble  servant. 

Lucy.  I  find  this  is  one  of  your  fine  gentry,  by 
his  not  having  any  meaning  in  his  words. 

Coup.  I  have  not  the  honour  to  be  known  to  you, 
cousin  ;  but  your  father  has  been  so  kind  to  give 
me  admission  to  your  fair  hands. 

Lucy.  O,  Gemini  Cancer !  what  a  fine  charming 
man  this  is ! 

Cou2y.  My  name,  madam,  is  Coupee  ;  and  I  have 
the  honour  to  be  a  dancing-master. 

Lucy.  And  are  you  come  to  teach  me  to  dance  1 

Coup.  Yes,  my  dear,  I  am  come  to  teach  you  a 
very  pretty  dance.     Did  you  never  learn  to  dance  % 

Lucy.  No,  sir,  not  I ;  only  Mr.  Tliomas  taught 
me  one,  two,  three. 

Coup.  That  is  a  very  great  fault  in  your  educa- 
tion, and  it  will  be  a  great  happiness  for  you  to 
amend  it  by  having  a  dancing-master  for  your  hus- 
band. 

Lucy.  Yes,  sir,  but  I  am  not  to  have  a  dancings- 
master.  My  papa  says  I  am  to  have  a  nasty  stink- 
ing apothecary. 

Coup.  Your  papa  says !  What  signifies  what  your 
papa  says  %  [says  '? 

Lucy.  What — must  I  not   mind   what  my  papa 

Coup.  No,  no  ;  you  are  to  follow  your  own  in- 
clinations.— I  think,  if  she  has  any  eyes,  I  may  ven- 
ture to  trust  'em.  [Aside.] — Your  fatlier  is  a  very 
comical,  queer  old  fellow— a  very  odd  kind  of  a  silly 
fellow — and  you  ought  to  laugh  at  him.  I  ask  par- 
don, though,  for  my  freedom. 

Lucy.  You  need  not  ask  my  pardon,  for  I  am  not 
at  all  angry  ;  for,  between  you  and  I,  I  think  him 
as  odd,  queer  a  fellow  as  you  can  do  for  your  life. 
I  hope  you  won't  tell  him  what  I  say. 

Coup.  I  tell  him  !  I  hate  him  for  his  barbarous 
usage  of  you.  To  lock  up  a  young  lady  of  beauty, 
wit,  and  spirit,  Avithout  ever  sufiering  her  to  learn 
to  dance  !  Why,  madam,  not  learning  to  dance  is 
absolute  ruin  to  a  young  lady,  I  suppose  he  took 
care  enough  you  should  learn  to  read  1 

Lucy.  Yes,  I  can  read  very  well,  and  spell  too. 
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Coup.  Ay,  there  it  is  ;  why  now,  that's  more  than 
I  can  do.  All  parents  take  care  to  instruct  their 
children  in  low  mechanical  things,  while  the  genteel 
sciences  are  neglected.  Forgive  me,  madam,  at 
least,  if  I  throw  myself  at  your  feet,  and  vow  never 
to  rise  till  lifted  up  with  the  elevating  fire  of  your 
smiles. 

Lucy.  Lard,  sir  !  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to 
these  tine  things. — He's  a  pure  man.  \_Aside. 

Coup.  Might  I  hope  to  obtain  the  least  spark  of 
your  love — the  least  spark,  madam,  would  blow  up 
a  Hame  in  me  that  nothing  ever  could  quench.  O, 
hide  those  lovely  eyes,  nor  dart  their  iiery  rays  upon 
me,  lest  I  am  consumed.  Shall  I  hope  you  will 
think  of  me  1 

Lucy.  I  shall  think  of  you  more  than  I  will  let 
you  know.  {Aside. 

Coup.  Will  you  not  answer  me ''.         [what  to  say. 

Lucy.  La !  you  make  me  blush  so,   I  know  not 

Coup.  Ay,  that  is  from  not  having  learnt  to  dance  ; 
a  dancing-master  would  have  cured  you  of  that.  Let 
me  teach  you  what  to  say,  that  I  may  hope  you  will 
condescend  to  make  me  your  husband. 

Lticy.  No,  I  won't  say  that;  but — 
AIR  VII.     Tweed  side. 
O  press  me  not,  sir,  to  be  wife 

To  a  mail  whom  I  never  can  hate  ; 
So  sweet  a  fine  gentleman's  lite 

Should  never  be  sour'd  with  that  fate. 
But  soon  as  I  married  have  been. 

Ungrateful  I  will  not  be  named; 
Oil,  stay  but  a  fortuitjht,  and  tlien. 

And  then  you  sliall— Oh,  I'm  asliamed. 

Coup.  A  fortnight !  bid  me  live  to  the  age  of — 
of — Mr.  What's-his-name,  the  oldest  man  that  ever 
lived  ;  live  a  fortnight  after  you  are  married  I  No, 
unless  you  resolve  to  have  me,  I  will  resolve  to  put 
an  end  to  myself. 

Lucy.  O,  do  not  do  that.  But,  indeed,  I  can  never 
hate  you  ;  and  the  apothecary  says  no  woman  mar- 
ries any  man  she  does  not  hate. 

Coup.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Such  mean  fellows  as  those 
every  fine  lady  must  hate  ;  but,  when  they  marry  fine 
gentlemen,  they  love  them  as  long  as  they  live. 

Lucy.  O,  but  I  would  not  have  you  think  I  love 
you.  I  assure  you  I  don't  love  you.  I  have  been 
told  I  must  not  tell  any  man  I  love  him.  I  don't 
love  you  ;  indeed  I  don't. 

Coup.  But  may  I  not  hope  you  will  % 

Lucy.  Lard,  sir,  I  can't  help  what  you  hope  ;  it  is 
equal  to  me  what  you  hope.  Miss  Jenny  says  I  must 
always  give  myself  airs  to  a  man  I  like.  \Aside. 

Coup.  Hope,  madam,  at  least,  you  may  allow  me  ; 
the  cruellest  of  your  sex,  the  greatest  tyrants,  deny 
not  hope. 

Lucy.  No,  I  won't  give  you  the  least  crumb  of 
hope.  Hope,  indeed!  What  do  yo  take  me  fori 
I'll  assin-e  you!  No,  I  would  not  give  you  the  least 
bit  of  hope,  though  I  wag  to  see  you  die  before  my 
face. — It  is  a  pure  thing  to  give  oneself  airs.       [Aside. 

Coup.  Since  nothing  but  my  death  will  content 
you,  you  shall  be  satisfied,  even  at  that  price.  \Pulls 
out  his  kit.]  Ha!  cursed  fate  !  I  have  no  other  in- 
strument of  death  about  me  than  a  sword  wliich 
won't  draw.  But  I  have  thought  of  a  way :  within 
the  orchard  there  is  an  apple-tree ;  there — there, 
madam !  you  shall  see  me  hanging  by  the  neck. 
There  shall  you  see  your  dancing'-master  die  ; 
As  Bateman  hang'd  for  love — e'en  so  will  I. 

L%ccy.  O,  stay  !  La,  sir  !  you  are  so  hasty. — Must 
I  tell  you  the  first  time  I  see  you?  Miss  Jenny 
Flantit  has  been  courted  these  two  years  by  half-a- 
dozen  men,  and  nobody  knows  which  she'll  have 
yet:  and  must  not  I  be  courted  at  alU  I  will  be 
courted — indeed,  so  I  will. 


Coup.  And  so  you  shall.     I  will  court  you   after 

Lucy.  But  will  you  indeed  %  [we  are  married. 

Coup.  Yes,  indeed  ;  but,  if  I  should  not,  there 
are  others  enough  that  would. 

Lucy.  But  I  did  not  think  married  women  had 
ever  been  courted,  though. 

Coup.  That's  all  owing  to  your  not  learning  to 
dance.  Why,  there  are  abundance  of  women  who 
marry  for  no  other  reason  ;  as  there  are  several  men 
who  never  court  any  but  married  women. 

Lucy.  Well,  then,  I  don't  much  care  if  I  do  marry 
you.  But  hold  ;  there  is  one  thing — but  that  does 
not  much  signify. 

Coup.  What  is  it,  my  dear  % 

Lucy.  Only  I  promised  the  apothecary  just  now  ; 
that's  all.  [in  readiness? 

Coup.  Well,  shall  I  fly  then,   and  put  everything 

Lucy.  Ay,  do  ;  I'm  read)'. 

Coup.  One  kiss  before  I  go,  my  dearest  angel ! 
And  now  one,  two,  three,  and  away.  [Exit. 

Lucy.  Oh!  dear,  sweet  man!  He's  as  handsome 
as  an  angel,  and  as  fine  as  a  lord.  He's  handsomer 
than  Mr.  Thojnas,  and,  i'cod,  almost  as  well  dressed. 
I  see  now  why  my  father  would  never  let  me  learn 
to  dance.  For,  by  goles,  if  all  dancing-masters  be 
such  fine  men  as  this,  I  wonder  every  woman  does 
not  dance  away  with  one.  O,  la  !  now  I  think  on't, 
he  pulled  out  his  fiddling  thing,  and  I  did  not  ask  him 
to  play  a  tune  upon  't.  But,  when  we  are  married, 
I'll  make  him  play  upon  't ;  i'cod,  he  shall  teach  me 
to  dance  too.  He  shall  play,  and  I'll  dance;  that 
will  be  pure.  O,  la!  what's  herel  Another  beaul 
Enter  Quaver. 

Quav.  Madam,  your  servant.  I  suppose  my 
cousin  Goodwill  has  told  you  of  the  happiness  he 
designs  me. 

Liccy.  No,  sir,  my  papa  has  not  told  me  anything 
about  you.     Who  are  you,  prayl 

Quav.  I  have  the  honour  of  being  a  distant  rela- 
tion of  yours,  and  I  hope  to  be  a  nearer  one.  My 
name  is  Quaver,  madam  :  I  have  the  honour  to  teach 
some  of  the  first  quality  to  sing. 

Lucy.  And  are  you  come  to  teach  me  to  singl 

Quav.  I  like  her  desire  to  learn  to  sing ;  it  is  a 
proof  of  an  excellent  understanding.  [Aside.] — Yes, 
madam,  I  will  be  proud  to  teach  you  anything  in 
my  power ;  and  do  believe  I  shall  not  yield  to  any 
one  in  the  science  of  singing. 

Lucy.  Well,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  ;  for  1 
have  been  told  I  have  a  tolerable  voice,  only  I  don't 
know  the  notes. 

Quav.  That,  madam,  may  be  acquired — a  voice 
cannot.  A  voice  must  be  the  gift  of  nature  ;  and  it 
is  the  greatest  gift  nature  can  bestow.  All  other 
perfections,  without  a  voice,  are  nothing  at  all. 
Music  is  allowed  by  all  wise  men  to  be  the  noblest 
of  the  sciences.  Whoever  knows  music  knows 
everything. 

Lucy.  Come,  then,  begin  to  teach  me ;  for  I  long 
to  learn. 

Quav.  Hereafter  I  shall  have  time  enough.  But, 
at  present,  I  have  something  of  a  different  nature  to 
say  to  you. 

Lucy.  What  have  you  to  say  % 

AIR  VIII.     Dimi  Caro. 

Quav.  Dearest  charmer  1 

Will  you  then  bid  me  tell 
What  you  discern  so  well, 
By  my  expiring  sighs. 
My  doating  eyes. 
My  doating  eyes  ? 
Look  through  th'  instructive  grove. 
Each  object  prompts  to  love ; 
See  how  the  turtles  play  ; 
Each  object  prompts  to  love  : 
All  nature  tells  you  what  I'd  say. 
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Lucy.  O  cliarming!  delightful! 

Quav.  May  I  hope  you'll  grant — 

Lucy.  Another  song,  and  I'll  do  anything. 

Quav.  Dearest  creature. 
Pride  of  nature ! 
All  your  glances 
Gave  me  trances. 
Dearest,  &c. 

Lucy.  Oh,  I  melt,  I  faint,  I  swoon,  I  die ! 
Quav.  May  I  hope  you'll  be  mine  % 
Lticy.  Will  you  charm  me  so  every  day  % 
Quav,  And  every  night,  too,  my  angel. 

Enter  Coupee. 
Coup.  Heyday!  what  do  I  seel  my  mistress    in 
another  man's  arms  1    Sir,  will  you  do  me  the  favour 
to  tell  me  what  business  you  have  with  that  lady^ 

Quav.  Pray,  sir,  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  what 
business  you  have  to  ask'? 
Coup.  Sir ! 
Quav.  Sir  ! 

Coup.  Sir,  this  lady  is  my  mistress. 
Quav.   I  beg  to  be  excused  for  that,  sir. 
Coup.  Sir! 
Quav.  Sir! 

AIR  IX.     Of  all  the  simple.  /)-c. 
Coup.  Excuse  me,  sir;  zounds  !  what  d'ye  mean  ? 

1  hope  you  don't  give  me  the  lie. 
Quav.  Sir,  you  mistake  me  quite  and  clean  ; 

Indeed,  (;ood  sir,  not  I. 
Coup.  Zounds,  sir,  if  you  had  I'd  been  mad; 

But  I'm  very  glad  that  you  dou't. 
Quav.  Do  yo>i  challenjie  me,  sir  ? 
Coup.  Not  I,  indeed,  sir. 
Quav.       Indeed,  sir,  I'm  very  glad  on't. 
Lucy.  Pray,    gentlemen,    what's    the    matter  1     I 
beseech  you  speak  to  me  one  of  you.  [his  armsl 

Coup.  Have  I  not  reason  1     Did  I  not  find  you  in 
Quav.  And  have  I  not  reason "?     Did  he  not  say 
you  was  his  mistress  to  my  face  % 

AIR  X.     Molly  Mog. 
Lucy.  Did  mortal  e'er  see  two  such  fools  ? 
For  nothing  they're  going  to  fight; 
I  begin  to  find  men  are  but  tools. 

And  both  with  a  whisper  I'll  bite. 
With  you  I  am  ready  to  go,  sir  ; 

I'll  give  t'othei  fool  a  rebuff.  [Tu  Coupee. 

Stay  you  but  a  fortnight  or  so,  sir, 

I  warrant  I'll  grant  you  enough.        [To  Quaver. 

Quav.  Damnation ! 

Coup.  Hell  and  confusion ! 

[  They  draw ;  Lucy  runs  out. 
Enter  Blister. 

Blist.  For  Heaven's  sake,  gentlemen,  what's  the 
matter^  I  profess  I  am  afraid  you  are  both  dis- 
ordered. Pray,  sir,  give  me  leave  to  feel  your  pulse : 
I  wish  you  are  not  light-headed ! 

Coup.  What  is  it  to  you,  sir,  what  I  am '? 

Quav.  How  dare  you  interfere  between  gentle- 
men, sirrah  1  [about  your  head,  you  dog! 

Coup.  I    have    a  great  mind  to  break  my  sword 

Quae.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  run  you  through  the 
body,  you  rascal! 

Coup.  Do  you  know  who  we  arel  [do  withi 

Quav.  Ay,  ay,  do   you  know  wnom  you  have  to 

Blist.  Dear  gentlemen  ;  pray,  gentlemen.  I  wish 
1  had  nothing  to  do  with  you — I  meant  no  harm. 

Coup.  So  much  the  worse,  sirrah ;  so  much  the 
worse.  [menl 

Quav,  Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  anger  gentle- 
Enter  Goodwill, 

Good.  Heyday !  what,  are  you  fencing  here,  gen- 
tlemen 1  [me  out  of  my  senses,  I  am  sure. 

Blist.  Fencing,  quotha  %    They  have  almost  fenced 

Coup.  I  shall  take  another  time. 

Quav.  And  so  shall  I. 

Good.  I  hope  there  is  no  anger  between  you! 
You  are  nearer  relations  than  you  imagine  to  each 


other.  Mr.  Quaver,  you  was  sent  out  of  England 
young;  and  you,  Mr.  Coupee,  have  lived  all  your 
lifetime  in  London ;  but  I  assure  you  you  are  cou- 
sins-german.     Let  me  introduce  you  to  each  other. 

Coup.  Dear  cousin  Quaver. 

Quav.  Dear  cousin  Coupee.  [I  find. 

Blist.  It's  but  a  blow  and  a  kiss  with  these  sparks. 

Coup.  I  thought  there  was  something  about  him 
I  could  not  hurt. 

Good.  Here  is  another  relation,  too,  whom  you  do 
not  know.  This  is  Mr.  Blister,  son  to  your  uncle 
Blister,  the  apothecary. 

Coup.  I  hope  you  will  excuse  our  ignorance. 

Blist.  Yes,  cousin,  with  all  my  heart,  since  there 
is  no  harm  come  on't ;  but  if  you  will  take  my  ad^ 
vice,  you  shall  both  immediately  lose  some  blood, 
and  I  will  order  each  of  you  a  gentle  purge. 
Enter  Wormwood. 

Worm.  Your  servant,  cousin  Goodwill.  How  do 
you  do.  Master  Coupee  1  How  do  you  do.  Master 
Blister  I  The  roads  are  very  dirty,  but  I  obey  your 
summons  you  see. 

Good.  Mr.  Quaver,  this  is  your  cousin  Wormwood, 
the  attorney. 

Worm.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  sir.  I  stippose, 
by  so  many  of  our  relations  being  assembled,  tliis  is 
a  family  lawsuit  I  am  come  upon.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  have  my  instructions  as  soon  as  possible  ;  for  I 
must  carry  away  some  of  your  neighbours'  goods 
with  executions  by  and  by. 

Good.  I  sent  for  you  on  the  account  of  no  law- 
suit this  time.  In  short,  I  have  resolved  to  dispose 
of  my  daughter  to  one  of  my  relations  :  if  you  like 
her,  cousin  Wormwood,  with  ten  thousand  pounds, 
and  you  should  happen  to  be  her  choice — 

Blist,  That's  impossible ;  for  she  has  promised 
me  already. 

Coup.  And  me ! 

Quav.  And  me ! 

Worm.  How!  has  she  promised  three  of  youl 
Why,  then  the  two  that  miss  her  will  have  very  good 
actions  against  him  that  has  her. 

Good,  Her  own  choice  must  determine ;  and  if 
that  fall  on  you,  Mr.  Blister,  I  must  insist  on  your 
leaving  off  your  trade,  and  living  here  with  me. 

Blist.  No,  sir,  I  cannot  consent  to  leave  off  my 
trade.  [able  1 

Good.  Pray,  gentlemen,  is  not  the  request  reason- 

All.   Oh,  certainly,  certainly.  [indeed! 

Cotq}.  Ten  thousand  pounds   to    an    apothecary, 

Quav.  Not  leave  off  his  trade ! 

Coup.  If  I  had  been  an  apothecary,  I  believe  I 
should  not  have  made  many  words. 

Good.  I  dare  swear  you  will  not,  cousin,  if  she 
should  make  choice  of  you. 

Coup.  There  is  some  difference  though  between 
us :  mine  is  a  genteel  profession,  and  I  shall  not 
leave  it  off  on  any  account. 

Good.  I'll  be  judged  by  Mr.  Quaver  here,  who 
has  been  abroad  and  seen  the  world. 

Quav.  Very  reasonable,  very  reasonable.  This 
man,  I  see,  has  excellent  sense,  and  can  distin- 
guish between  arts  and  sciences. 

Good.  I  am  confident  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
prevail  on  you  to  continue  the  ridiculous  art  of 
teaching  people  to  sing. 

Quav.  Ridiculous  art  of  teaching  to  sing!  Do 
you  call  music  an  art,  which  is  the  noblest  of  all 
sciences  1  I  thought  you  a  man  of  sense,  but  I  find — 

Coup.  And  I  find  too — 

Blist.  And  so  do  I. 

Worm.  Well,  it  is  surprising  that  men  should  be 
such  fools  that  they  should  hesitate  at  leaving  off 
their  professions  for  ten  thousand  pounds. 
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Good.  Cousin  Wonmvood,  you  will  leave  off  your 
practice  I  am  sure. 

Worm.  Indeed,  sir,  but  I  will  not. 
don't   put    me    upon   a   footing  with 
dancing-masters.      No    man    need   be 
marrying  his  daughter  to  a  practitioner 
What  would  you  do  without  lawyers'?    Who'd  know 
his  own  property  1  [he  was  welU 

Blist.   Or,  without  physicians,  who'd  know  when 

Coup.  If  it  was  not  for  dancing-masters,  men 
might  as  well  walk  upon  their  heads  as  their  heels. 

Quav.  And  if  it  was  not  for  shiging -masters,  they 
might  as  well  have  been  all  born  dumb. 

Good.  Ha!  confusion  !  what  do  I  see ^  my  daugh- 
ter in  the  hands  of  that  fellow  ! 

E7iter  Lucy  and  Thomas. 

Lucy.  Pray,  papa,  give  me  your  blessing  ;  I  hope 
you  won't  be  angry  with  me,  but  I  am  married  to 
Mr.  Thomas.  [make  to  my  fatherly  fondness  1 

Good.  Oh,  Lucy!   Lucy!    is  this  the  return  you 

Lxicy.  Dear  papa,  forgive  me  ;  I  won't  do  so  any 
more— indeed,  I  should  have  been  perjured  if  I  had 
not  had  him.  And  I  had  not  had  him  neither,  but 
that  he  met  me  when  I  was  frightened  and  did  not 
know  what  I  did. 

Good.   To  marry  a  footman  ! 

Tho.  Why,  look  ye,  sir,  I  am  a  footman,  'tis  true, 
but  I  have  a  good  acquaintance  in  life.  I  have  kept 
very  good  company  at  the  hazard-table  ;  and  when 
I  have  other  clothes  on,  and  money  in  my  pocket, 
they  will  be  very  glad  to  see  me  again. 

Wonn.  Hark  ye,  Mr.  Goodwill;  your  daughter  is 
an  heiress.  I'll  put  you  in  a  way  to  prosecute  this 
fellow. 

Blist.  Did  you  not  promise  me,  madam  ^ 

Coup.  Ay,  did  not  you  promise  me,  madam  1 

Quav.  And  me  too"? 

Lucy.  You  have  none  of  you  any  reason  to  com- 
plain ;  if  I  did  promise  you  all  I  promised  him  first. 

Worm.  Look  ye,  gentlemen  ;  if  any  of  you  will 
employ  me  I'll  undertake  we  shall  recover  part  of 
her  fortune. 

Quav.  If  you  had  given  your  daughter  a  good 
education,  and  let  her  learnt  music,  it  would  have 
put  softer  things  into  her  head. 

Blist.  This  comes  of  your  contempt  of  physic. 
If  she  had  been  kept  in  a  diet,  with  a  little  gentle 
bleeding,  and  purging,  and  vomiting,  and  blistering, 
this  had  never  happened. 

Worm.  You  should  have  sent  her  to  to^vn  a  term 
or  two,  and  taken  lodgings  for  her  near  the  Temple, 
that  she  might  have  conversed  with  the  young  gen- 
tlemen of  the  law,  and  seen  the  world. 
AIR  XI.     Bush  of  Boon. 
Lucy.  Oh,  dear  papa  !  don't  look  so  grum  ; 
Forgive  me,  and  be  good  : 
For,  though  he's  not  so  great  as  Borae, 
He  still  is  flesh  and  bluod. 


AN  OLD  MAN  TAUGHT  WISDOM. 


What  though  he's  not  so  fine  as  beaux. 

In  gold  and  silver  gay  ; 
Yet  he,  perhaps,  without  their  clothes. 

May  have  more  charms  than  thev. 

Tho.  Your  daughter  has  married  a  man  of  some 
learning,  and  one  who  has  seen  a  little  of  the  world, 
and  who,  by  his  love  to  her  and  obedience  to  you, 
will  try  to  deserve  your  favours.  As  for  my  having 
worn  a  livery,  let  not  that  grieve  you  :  as  I  have 
lived  in  a  great  family,  I  have  seen  that  no  one  is 
respected  for  what  he  is,  but  for  what  he  has  ;  the 
world  pays  no  regard  at  present  to  anything  but 
money  ;  and  if  my  own  industry  should  add  to  your 
fortune,  so  as  to  entitle  any  of  my  posterity  to  gran- 
deur, it  will  be  no  reason  against  making  my  son 
or  grandson  a  lord,  that  his  father  or  grandfather 
was  a  footman. 

Good.  Ha!  thou  talk'st  like  a  pretty  sensible 
fellow,  and  I  don't  know  whether  my  daughter  has 
not  made  a  better  choice  than  she  could  have  done 
among  her  booby  relations.  I  shall  suspend  my 
judgment  at  present,  and  pass  it  hereafter  according 
to  your  behaviour.  [vour. 

Tho.  I  will  try  to  deserve  it  should  be  in  my  fa- 

Wor?n.  I  hope,  cousin,  you  don't  expect  I  should 
lose  my  time.  I  expect  six-and-eightpence  for  my 
journey. 

Good.  Thy  profession,  I  see,  has  made  a  knave  of 
whom  nature  meant  a  fool.  Well,  I  am  now  con- 
vinced 'tis  less  difficult  to  raise  a  fortune  than  to  find 
one  worthy  to  inherit  it. 

AIR  XII.     T/tc  Yurhshire  ballad. 

Bliit.  Had  your  daughter  been  physic'd  well,  sir,  as  she  ought. 
With  bleeding,  and  blist'ring,  and  "vomit,  and  draught, 
This  footmau  liad  never  been  once  in  her  thought. 
With  his  Down,  down,  &c. 

Cimp.  Had  pretty  miss  been  at  a  dancing-school  bred, 
Had  her  feet  but  been  taught  the  right  manner  to  tread. 
Gad's  curse  I  'twould  have  put  better  things  in  her  head 
Thau  his  Down,  down,  &c. 

Quav.  Had  she  learnt,  like  fine  ladies,  instead  of  her  prayers. 
To  langviish  and  die  at  Italian  soft  airs, 
A  footman  had  never  thus  tickled  her  ears 

With  his  Down,  down,  &c. 

Lucy.  You  may  physic,  and  music,  and  dancing  enhance. 
In  one  I  liave  got  them  all  three  by  good  chance, 
My  doctor  he'll  be,  and  he'll  teach  me  to  dance. 
With  his  Down,  down,  &c. 

And  though  soft  Italians  the  ladies  control. 
He  swears  he  can  charm  a  fine  lady,  by  Gole ! 
More  than  au  Italian  can  do  for  Ids  soul. 

With  his  Down,  down,  Sec. 

My  fate  then,  spectators,  hangs  on  your  decree  ; 
I  have  brought  kind  pana  here,  at  least  to  agree  ; 
If  you'll  pardon  the  poet,  he  will  pardon  me. 

With  my  Down,  down,  &c. 

Let  not  a  poor  farce  then  nice  critics  pursue. 
But  like  honest-hearted  good-natur'd  men  do. 
And  clap  to  please  us  who  have  sweat  to  please  you. 
With  our  Down,  down,  Sec. 

CHORUS. 

Let  not  a  poor  farce  fuen,  &c. 
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OR,    THE 


DIFFERENT    HUSBANDS. 

A  COMEDY.    FIRST  ACTED  IN  1734. 


Infoelix  habitum  temporis  hujus  habe. — Ovid. 


TO   HIS   GRACE    CHARLES   DUKE    OF    MARLBOROUOH. 

My  Lord, — The  unhappy  fate  which  these  scenes  have  met 
with  may  to  some  make  my  presumption  in  oft'ering  tliem  to 
your  protection  appear  extravagant :  but  distress  puts  on  a 
different  face  in  your  grace's  eye,  with  whom  I  know  it  will 
plead  in  their  favo\ir  that,  though  they  do  not  merit  so  great  a 
patron,  they  at  least  want  him. 

To  join  the  torrent  of  success,  to  smile  with  fortune,  and  ap- 
plaud with  the  world,  are  within  the  limits  of  an  inferior 
name  and  narrower  capacity.  It  has  been  the  glory  of  a 
duke  of  Marlborough  to  support  the  falling,  to  protect  the  dis- 
tressed, to  raise  a  sinking  cause,  and  (I  will  venture  on  the  ex- 
pression) to  direct  Fortune,  instead  of  being  directed  by  her. 

But  these  are  laurels,  my  lord,  which  will  to  latest  ages 
flourish  in  tlie  historian  and  the  epic  poet.  Comedy  looks  no 
farther  than  private  life,  where  we  see  you  acting  with  the 
same  spirit  of  humanity  tliat  fired  your  noble  ancestor  in  public. 
Poverty  has  imposed  chains  on  mankind  equal  with  tyranny  ; 
and  your  grace  has  shown  as  great  an  eagerness  to  deliver  men 
from  the  former  as  your  illustrious  grandfather  did  to  rescue 
them  from  the  latter. 

Those  who  are  happier  than  myself  in  your  intimacy  will 
celebrate  your  other  virtues  ;  the  fame  of  your  humanity,  my 
lord,  reaches  at  a  distance,  and  it  is  a  virtue  which  never  reigns 
alone  ;  nay,  which  seldom  enters  into  a  breast  that  is  not  rich 
in  all  other. 

I  am  sure  I  give  a  convincing  proof  in  how  high  a  degree  I 
am  persuuded  you  possess  this  virtue,  when  I  hope  your  pardon 
for  tills  presumption.  But  I  will  trespass  no  farther  on  it  than 
to  assure  you  that  I  am,  with  great  respect,  my  lord,  your  grace's 
most  obedient,  most  devoted  humble  servant, 

Henry  Fieldino. 

Buckingham-street,  Feb.  12. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
The  cruel  usage  this  poor  play  hath  met  with  may  justly  surprise 
the  author  who  iu  his  whole  life  never  did  an  injury  to  any 
one  person  living.  What  could  incense  a  number  of  people  to 
attack  it  with  such  an  inveterate  prejudice,  it  is  not  easy  to  de- 
termine ;  for  prejudice  must  be  allowed,  be  the  play  good  or 
bad,  when  it  is  condemned  unheard. 

1  have  heard  that  there  are  some  young  gentlemen  about  this 
town  who  make  a  jest  of  damning  plays;  but  did  they  seriously 
consider  the  cruelty  they  are  guilty  of  by  such  a  practice,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  prevent  them.  Every  man  who  produces  a  play  on 
the  stage  mu>t  propose  to  himself  some  acquisition  either  of  plea- 
sure, reputation,  or  profit,  in  its  success:  for,  though  perhaps  he 
may  receive  some  pleasure  from  the  first  indulgence  of  the  itch 
of  scribbling,  yet  the  labour  and  trouble  he  must  undergo  before 
his  play  comes  on  the  stage  must  set  the  prospect  of  some 
future  reward  before  hira,  or  I  believe  he  would  decline  the 
undertaking.  If  pleasure  or  reputation  be  the  reward  he  pro- 
poses, it  is  sure  an  inexcusable  barbarity  in  any  uninjured  or 
unprovoked  person  to  defeat  the  happiness  of  another  :  but  if 
his  views  be  of  the  List  kind,  if  he  be  so  unfortunate  to  depend 
on  the  success  of  his  labours  for  his  bread,  he  must  be  an  in- 
human creature,  indeed,  who  would  out  of  sport  and  wanton- 
ness prevent  a  man  from  getting  a  livelihood  in  an  honest  and 
inoffensive  way,  and  make  a  jest  of  starving  him  and  his 
family. 

An  hors  whose  works  have  been  rejected  at  the  theatres  are 
of  all  persons,  they  say,  the  mo=.t  inveterate  ;  but  of  all  per- 
sons I  am  the  last  they  should  attack,  as  I  have  often  eudea- 
Vuured  to  procure  the  success  of  others,  hut  never  assisted  at  the 
condemnation  of  any  one. 


PROLOOUE    SPOKEN   BY    MR.    QUIN. 

Bold  is  the  attempt  in  this  nice-judging  age 
To  try  at  tame  by  pleasing  on  the  stage. 
So  eager  to  condemn  as  you  are  grown. 
Writing  seems  war  declar'd  against  the  town. 
Wh.chever  way  the  poet  seeks  applause. 
The  critic's  ready  still  to  damn  his  cause. 
If  for  new  characters  he  hunts  abroad. 
And  boldly  deviates  from  the  beaten  road. 
In  monsters  then  unnatural  he  deals ; 
It  they  are  known  and  common,  then  he  steals. 


If  wit  he  aims  at,  you  the  traps  can  show ; 

If  serious,  he  is  dull  ;  if  humorous,  low. 

Some  would  maintain  one  laugh  throughout  a  play  ; 

Some  would  be  grave,  and  bear  fine  things  away. 

How  is  it  possible  at  once  to  please 

Tastes  so  directly  opposite  as  these  ? 

Nor  be  offended  with  us  if  we  fear. 

From  us  some  seek  not  entertainment  here. 

'Tis  not  the  poet's  wit  affords  the  jest, 

But  who  can  catcall,  hiss,  or  whistle  best '. 

Can  then  another's  anguish  give  you  jov  ? 

Or  is  it  such  a  triumph  to  destroy  ? 

We,  like  the  fabled  frogs,  consider  thus  : 

This  may  be  sport  to  you,  but  it  is  death  to  us. 

If  any  base  ill-nature  we  disclose. 

If  private  characters  these  scenes  expose. 

Then  we  expect— for  then  we  merit— foes 

But  if  our  strokes  be  general  and  nice. 

If  tenderly  we  laugh  you  out  of  vice. 

Do  not  your  native  entertainments  leave  ; 

Let  us,  at  least,  our  share  of  smiles  receive  ; 

Nor,  while  you  censure  us,  keep  all  your  boons 

For  soft  Italian  airs  and  French  buffoons. 


:;,} 


Dramatis  Person.e.  —  Mr.  Mondish,  Mr.  QuiN;  Mr.  Gay- 
love,  Ma.  W.  Mills  ;  Captain  Spark,  Ma.  Cibber  ;  ,S'!>  Sbn'on 
Raffler,  Mr.  Griffin  ;  Culonet  Raffler,  Mr.  Harper;  Lady 
RnJ/ler,  Mrs.  Butler:  Mrs.  Raffler,  Mrs.  Uehok ;  Ctarinda, 
Miss  Holliday.— SCENE,  LONDON. 


ACT    I.— SCENE  I.  — MoNDiSH's   apartment  — 

Mondish,  with   a   letter  in  his  hand,    sjieakina 

to  a  Servant. 

3Ion.  Here,  carry  this  letter  to  Mrs.  Raffler. 

Serv.  Must  I  bring  an  answer,  sir  1 

Mon.  Yes,  sir,  if  you  receive  any —  [Exit,  Serv. 
And  now  let  me  read  thee  again,  thou  picture  of 
womankind.  [Beads. 

"  Sir, — I  suppose  you  will  be  surprised  that  a  woman  who 
hath  been  guilty  of  so  imprudent  a  passion  should  so  suddenly 
and  calmly  reclaim  it ;  but  I  am  at  length  happily  convinced 
that  you  are  the  falsest  of  mankind.  Be  assured,  it  is  not  in 
your  power  to  persuade  me  any  longer  to  the  contrary  ;  where- 
fore I  desire  that  henceforth  all  familiarity  may  cease  between 
us.  And,  as  you  know  me  sensible  how  good  a  friend  you  are 
to  Mrs.  Raffler,  you  may  easily  believe  the  feu  est  visits  in  the 
world  at  this  house  will  be  welcome  to  me.  Farewell  for 
ever." 

This  coldness  is  not  the  resentment  of  an  incensed 
mistress,  but  the  slight  of  an  indifferent  one.  I  am 
supplanted  by  some  other  in  her  favour.  Rare  wo- 
man, faith!  tlie  sex  grow  so  purely  inconstant,  that 
a  gallant  will  shortly  be  as  little  able  to  keep  a 
woman  to  himself  as  a  husband. 

Etiter  another  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  colonel  Raffler  has  sent  to  know  whe- 
ther you  are  at  home. 

Mon,  Yes,  yes, — his  visit  is  opportune  enough. 
I  may  likely  learn  from  him  who  this  successful 
rival  is,  by  knowing  who  has  visited  his  wife  most 
lately — nay,  or  by  finding  who  is  his  chief  favourile  ; 
for  he  is  one  of  those  wise  men  to  whose  friendship 
you  must  have  his  wife's  recommendation,  and,  so 
far  from  being  jealous  of  your  lying  with  her,  that 
he  is  always  suspicious  you  don't  like  her. 

Enter  Col.  Raffler. 
Dear  colonel,  good-morrow. 

Col.  Oh,   you're   a  fine  gentleman !    a  very  fine 
3t2 
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gentleman  indeed  !  when  we  had  sent  after  you  all 
over  the  town,  not  to  leave  your  bottle  for  a  party 
at  quadrille  with  the  ladies  !  You  have  a  rare  repu- 
tation among 'em,  I  assure  you;  there  is  an  irre- 
concilable quarrel  with  my  wife.  I  have  strict 
orders  never  to  mention  your  name  to  her. 

Mon.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  that  is  pleasant  enough,  colo- 
nel ;  your  wife's  orders  to  you,  who  have  the  most 
obedient  wife  in  Christendom  !  [house. 

Col.  Yes,  I  thank  heaven,  I  am  master  of  my  own 

Mon.  Then  I  hope  you  will  lay  your  commands 
on  her  to  forgive  me. 

Col.  Well,  well,  I  don't  know  but  I  may,  since 
you  ask  it.  I  am  glad  I  have  brought  you  to  that. 
I  believe  I  have  made  up  an  hundred  quarrels  be- 
tween you,  and  could  never  bring  you  to  it  before. 

Mon.  And  yet  I  had  reason  on  my  side  :  had  you 
been  with  us  yourself,  you  would  not  have  left  us 
for  cards. 

Col.  No,  I  hate  'em  of  all  things  in  the  world — 
that's  half  my  quarrel  to  you,  for  I  was  forced  to 
supply  your  place. 

Mon.  I  pity  you  heartily. 

Col.  Ay,  and  with  my  wife. 

Mo7i.  True,  a  wife  often  makes  one's  pleasure  dis- 
tasteful ;  what  is  in  itself  disagreeable  she  must  make 
very  damnable  indeed.  But  I  wonder  you,  who  are 
master  of  your  own  house,  colonel,  don't  banish 
cards  out  of  it,  since  you  dislike  'em  so  much. 

Col.  Why,  that  I  have  attempted  to  do,  but  then 
it  puts  my  wife  so  plaguily  out  of  humour,  and  that 
I  can't  bear  ;  besides,  Mr.  Mondish,  let  me  tell  you  a 
matrimonial  secret.  Let  a  man  be  never  so  much 
the  master  of  his  house,  if  his  wife  be  continually  in 
an  ill  humour,  he  leads  but  an  uneasy  life  in't. 

Mon.  But  methinks  so  good  a  lady  as  yours 
should  now  and  then  give  in  to  the  sentiments  of 
her  husband. 

Col.  Oh,  no  one  readier;  but,  then,  you  know, 
she  can't  help  her  temper:  and  if  she  complies 
against  her  will,  you  know  it  is  the  more  obliging  in 
her  ;  and  then  you  know,  if  her  complaisance  makes 
her  unhappy,  and  out  of  humour,  and  in  the  vapours, 
a  man  must  be  the  greatest  of  brutes  to  persist. 
Besides,  my  wife  is  the  most  unfortunate  person  in 
the  world :  for,  though  she  loves  me  of  all  things, 
and  knows  that  seeing  her  in  the  vapours  makes  me 
miserable,  yet  I  never  denied  her  any  one  thing  in 
the  world  but,  slap,  it  immediately  threw  her  into 
'em.  If  it  was  not  for  those  cursed  vapours,  we 
should  be  the  happiest  couple  living. 

Mon.  Nay,  faith,  I  believe  you  are. 

Col.  Truly,  I  believe  we  may ;  at  least  we  have 
such  a  picture  of  the  contrary  before  our  eyes. 

Man.  Who,  sir  Simon  and  his  lady  % 

Col.  Ay,  sir  Simon  ;  call  him  anything  but  my 
brother— he's  not  a-kin  to  me,  I  am  sure  ;  for,  next 
to  mine,  he  has  the  best  wife  in  the  world,  and  yet 
he  never  suffers  her  to  have  an  easy  hour  from  his 
cursed  jealousy.  I  intend  to  part  families,  for  there 
is  no  possibility  of  living  together  any  longer.  He 
affronted  a  gentleman  t'other  day  for  taking  up 
his  lady's  glove  ;  and  it  was  no  longer  ago  than  yes- 
terday that  my  wife  and  she  were  gone  only  to  an 
auction  (where,  by  the  by,  they  did  not  go  to  throw 
away  their  money  neither,  for  they  bought  nothing), 
when  this  cursed  brother  of  mine  "finds 'em  out,  ex- 
poses 'em  both,  and  forced  'em  away  home.  My 
house  is  an  arrant  garrison  in  time  of  war,  no  one 
enters  or  goes  out  without  being  searched  ;  and  if 
a  laced  coat  passes  by  the  window,  his  eye  is  never 
ott  him  till  he  is  out  of  the  street. 
Enter  Servant. 

Sen,  Sir  Simon  Raffler,  sir. 


Col.  Oh,  the  devil !   I'll  be  gone. 

Mon.  No,  colonel,  that's  unkind. 
Enter  Sir  Simon. 
Sir  Simon,  your  most  obedient  servant. 

Sir  S.  Mr.  Mondish,  good-morrow!  Oh,  bro- 
ther, are  you  here  % 

Col.  How  do  you,  brother?  I  hope  your  lady's 
well  this  morning '? 

Sir  S.  Must  you  always  ask  impertinent  ques- 
tions 1  A  husband  is  a  proper  person,  indeed,  to 
inquire  of  about  his  wife.  If  you  ask  your  own, 
when  you  see  her  next,  she  will  inform  you,  for  I 
suppose  they  are  gadding  together. 

Col.  Sir  Simon,  you  may  behave  to  your  own 
lady  as  you  please ;  but  I  desire  you  not  to  reflect 
on  mine. 

Sir  S.  And  you  may  let  your  wife  behave  as  she 
pleases ;  but  I  desire  she  may  be  no  pattern  to  mine. 
I  think  one  enough  in  a  family. 

Col.  One!  I  don't  know  what  you  mean — I  don't 
understand  you. 

Mon.  Oh,  dear  gentlemen,  let  me  beg  there  may 
be  none  of  this  misunderstanding  in  my  house. 
You  are  both  too  hot,  indeed. 

Col.  I  am  appeased.  But  let  me  tell  you,  brother — 

Mon.  Dear  colonel,  no  more.  Well,  sir  Simon, 
what  news  have  you  in  town'? 

Sir  S.  Nothing  but  cuckoldom,  sir;  cuckoldom 
everywhere.  Women  run  away  from  their  husbands 
—  actions  brought  in  AVestminster-hall.  I  expect 
sliortly  to  see  it  made  an  article  in  the  newspapers, 
and  "cuckolds  since  om-  last  list"  as  regularly  in- 
serted as  bankrupts  are  now. 

Col.  Oh  lud!  oh  lud!  poor  man  !  poor  man  !  You 
make  me  sick,  brother,  indeed  you  do. 

Sir  S.  And  you'll  make  me  mad,  brother,  indeed 
you  will. 

Mo}i.  Come,  come,  gentlemen,  let  me  reconcile 
this  thing  between  you.  Colonel,  you  know  the 
excessive  jealousy  of  sir  Simon's  temper,  and  I  won- 
der a  man  of  your  excellent  sense  will  think  it  worth 
your  while  to  argue  with  him.     [Aside  to  Col.  Raff. 

Col.  Mondish  is  certainly  a  fellow  of  the  best 
sense  in  the  world.  [Aside. 

Mon.  Sir  Simon,  you  know  the  colonel's  easy 
temper  so  well  that  I  am  surprised  one  of  your  good 
understanding  will  reason  with  a  man  who  will 
defend  his  wife's  running  about  this  town  every 
day.  [Aside  to  Sir  S. 

Sir  S.  This  man  has  a  most  excellent  understand- 
ing. [Aside. 

Mon.  Come,  come,  gentlemen,  shake  hands  and 
be  friends,  and  let  us  have  no  more  animosities. 

Col.  With  all  my  heart. 

Sir  S.  And  mine.  And  now,  gentlemen,  we  are 
amongst  ourselves,  I  believe  I  have  my  honour,  I 
am  sure  of  it,  I  don't  suspect  I  have  it  not,  but  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  valued. 

Mon.  Doubtless,  doubtless,  sir  Simon. 

Sir  S.  I  am  not  one  of  those  jealous  people  that 
are  afraid  of  every  wind  that  blows.  A  woman  may 
sit  by  a  man  once  at  a  play  without  any  design,  and 
once  a-year  may  go  to  court,  or  an  assembly,  nay, 
and  may  speak  to  one  of  her  husband's  he-friends 
there — if  he  be  a  relation,  indeed,  I  should  like  it 
better.  But  why  all  those  curtsies  to  every  fellow 
she  knows  1  Why  always  running  to  that  church 
where  the  youngest  parson  is  1 

Mon.  Why  fond  of  operas,  masquerades  1 

Sir  S.   I  almost  swoon  at  the  name. 

Col.  I  shall,  I'rh  sure,  if  I  stay  any  longer — so 
your  servant. 

Mo7i.  Then  those  cursed  rendezvous  of  the  sexes, 
which  are  called  auctions. 
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Sir  S.  I  thank  heaven  there  are  none  to-day; 
I  have  searched  all  the  advertisements. 

Mon.  But  there  are  shops — shops,  sir  Simon. 

Sir  S.  I  wish  they  were  shut  up  with  all  my 
heart  !  especially  those  hrothels  the  milliners' 
shops,  in  which  cuckoldom  is  the  chief  trade  that  is 
carried  on. 

Man.  Hey-day!  is  the  colonel  gone'? 

Sir  S.  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  truly  I  take  no  pleasure 
in  his  companj-.  Mr.  Mondish,  you  are  a  man  of 
honour,  and  my  friend  ;  and  as  you  are  intimate  in 
the  family  must,  I  dare  swear,  have  observed  with 
concern  the  multitude  of  idle  young  fellows  that 
swarm  at  our  house.  There  is  one  particularly, 
who  almost  lives  there  continually,  and  has,  no 
doubt,  behaved  before  this  like  a  thorough  fine 
gentleman  and  a  man  of  gallantry. 

Mon,  Who  is  he,  pray  1 

Sir  S.  Oh,  a  fellow  who  is  never  out  of  lace  and 
embroidery — a  tall,  strapping,  Avell-looking,  ill- 
looking  rascal !  whom  I  would  as  soon  admit  into 
my  family  as  a  wolf  into  a  sheepfold. 

Mon.  What  is  his  name  1 

Sir.  S.  Gaylove,  I  think  they  call  him  :  my  blood 
runs  cold  when  I  think  of  him. 

Mo7i.  Sir  Simon,  you  need  be  under  no  appre- 
hension ;  for  my  lady  Raffler  is  a  woman  of  that 
prudence  and  discretion — 

Sir  S.  Yes,  sir ;  but  very  prudent  and  discreet 
women  have  made  very  odd  monsters  of  their  hus- 
bands. I  had  rather  trust  to  my  own  prudence 
than  hers,  I  thank  you. 

Mon.  Was  I  married  to  that  woman,  I  should  be 
the  most  contented  man  alive ;  for,  on  my  honour, 
I  think  she  surpasses  the  rest  of  womankind  as  much 
in  virtue  as  beauty. 

Sir  S.  Ha  !  what ! 

Mon.  Nay  more,  in  my  opinion — for  to  tell  you  a 
truth  (which  I  know  you  will  excuse  me  for),  I  do 
not  think  her  so  handsome  as  the  rest  of  the  world 
think  her. 

Sir  S.  Nor  I  neither — I  am  glad  to  hear  you 
don't ;  I  began  to  be  iir  a  heat.  But,  dear  Mondish, 
though  my  wife  be  as  you  say,  a  virtuous  woman, 
and  I  know  she  is — I  am  sure  of  it,  and  was  never 
jealous  of  her  in  my  life  ;  yet  I  take  Aartue  to  be  that 
sort  of  gold  in  a  wife,  which,  the  less  it  is  tried,  the 
brighter  it  shines  ;  besides,  you  know  there  is  a 
trouble  in  resisting  temptation,  and  I  am  willing  to 
spare  my  wife  all  the  trouble  I  can. 
Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  captain  Spark  to  wait  you. 

Sir  S.  Who  is  he,  pray  1 

Mon.  A  relation  of  mine,  a  courtier,  and  so  fine  a 
gentleman,  that  (if  you  will  believe  him)  he  has  had 
all  the  fine  women  in  town. 

Enter  Capt.  Spark. 

Spark.  Dear  cousin  Mondish,  your  very  humble 
servant :  I  only  call  to  ask  you  how  you  do — for  1 
cannot  stay  ten  minutes  with  you.  I  have  just  left 
some  ladies,  whom  I  have  promised  to  meet  in  the 
park.     Hark'ye.  [Whispers  Mon. 

Sir  S.  1  hope  my  wife  is  not  one  of  them.  A  very 
impudent-looking  fellow,  this  courtier,  and  has,  I 
warrant,  as  many  cuckolds  in  the  city  as  that  has 
debtors  at  court.  , 

Sjmrk.  The  devil  take  me  if  it  is  not  the  very 
woman !  but  pray  take  her  :  I  dangled  after  her  long 
enough  too.  You  must  know  the  last  time  I  saw 
her  was  at  an  assembly. 

Sir.  S.  That  is  another  name  for  a  bawdy-house. 

[Aside. 

Spark.  And  there  I  piqued  her  most  confoundedly, 
so  that  she  vowed  she'd  never  speak  to   me    again  ; 


and  indeed  she  kept  her  word,  till  yesterday  I  met 
her  at  an  auction — there  was  another  lady  with  her : 
at  first  she  put  on  an  air  of  indifference.  O  ho  ! 
thinks  I,  are  you  at  that  sport  1  I'll  fit  you,  I  war- 
rant. So,  sir,  I  goes  up  to  the  other  lady,  who 
happened  to  be  her  sister  and  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance of  mine — But  I  ask  pardon  ;  this  is  a  dull 
entertainment  to  you,  sir.  \To  Sir  S. 

Sir  S.  Far  from  it,  sir  :  but  I  beg  I  may  not  be 
thought  impertinent  if  I  ask  whether  this  lady  was 

SjMrk.  A  short  woman,  sir.  [short  or  tall  1 

Sir  S.  Then  I  am  safe.  [Aside]— But  perhaps 
some  people  think  her  tall. 

Spark.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  know  several  who  think  her  so. 

Sir  S.  I  am  on  the  rack.  [Aside]— Sir,  I  ask  ten 
thousand  pardons  ;  but  was  she  a  brown  or  a  fair 
woman  1 

Sjmrk.  Oh,   sir!    no    harm.     She  was    a  brown 

Sir  S.  Rather  inclining  to  fair  ^  [woman,  sir. 

Spark.  Yes,  a  good  deal  inclining  to  fair. 

Sir  S.  I  am  undone  !  if  I  was  to  ask  her  name  I 
should  hear  my  own.  I  will  go  tear  her  eyes  out. 
Mr.  Mondish,  your  servant!  your  servant! 

Jl/ow.   Be  not  in  such  a  hurry,  sir  Simon. 

Sir  S.  I  am  in  a  great  hurry,  sir :  your  humble 
servant!  ^Exit. 

Spark.  Prithee,  dear  coz,  what  queer  fellow  is 
that  %  Gad,  I  began  to  think  he  suspected  me  with 
some  relation  of  his. 

Mon.  Faith,  probable  enough — for  he  would  sus- 
pect a  more  unlikely  man  than  you. 

Sjmrk.  Ha,  ha  !  George,  I  believe  I  am  suspected 
in  town.  I  believe  there  are  women  1  say  no  more ; 
but  I  believe  there  are  women,  I  say — no  more. 

Mon.  And  upon  my  soul,  I  believe  thou  can'st  say 
no  more  on  thy  own  knowledge.  [Aside. 

Spark.  Here,  here,  you  must  not  ask  to  see  the 
name.     [Pulls  out  several  letters.]     May  I  be  curst 
if  this  be  not  from  a  woman  of  the  fu-st  distinction — 
Nay,  if  he  is  here,  I  must  put  it  up  again. 
E?iter  Gayi.ove. 

Gay.  Good  morrow,  George !  Ha !  monsieur 
Le  Spark ! 

Spark.  My  dear  Gaylove,  how  long  hast  thou  been 

Gay.  About  a  fortnight,  sir.  [in  town  1 

Spay^k.  Mondish,  this  is  the  best  friend  I  have  in 
the  world  ;  if  it  bad  not  been  for  him,  I  had  died  of 
the  spleen  in  country  quarters — I  made  his  house 
my  own. 

Gay.  Upon  my  honour  he  did,  and  so  entirely, 
that,  if  he  had  not  been  ordered  away,  I  believe  I 
should  shortly  have  given  it  him. 

Spark.  Thou  art  a  pleasant  fellow!  but  prithee 
how  do  all  the  girls'?  How  do  Miss  Flirt,  and  Miss 
Flareit,  Miss  Caper,  Miss  Lisp,  and  my  dear  Jenny 
Thumpfloor  1 

Gay.  All  at  your  service,  sii- ;  but  methinks  you 
should  have  asked  after  your  dear  Clarinda. 

Spark.  Ol  ay,  Clarinda!  how  does  she  do  ^  upon 
my  soul  I  was  fond  of  that  wench  ;  but  she  grew  so 
fond  again,  that  the  world  began  to  take  notice  of 
us,  and  yet,  if  ever  anything  passed  between  us,  at 
least  anything  that  ought  not,  may  I  be — But  what 
signifies  swearing.  Come,  I  know  you  are  a  sus- 
picious rogue. 

Gay.  Far  from  it — I  have  always  defended  you 
both.  For,  as  I  am  confident  she  would  not  grant 
anything  dishonourable,  so  I  am  confident  thou 
wouldst  not  take  it. 

Mon.  And  if  you  will  be  evidence  for  the  lady,  I 
will  for  the  gentleman. 

Sp)ark.  Your  servant,  your  servant,  my  dear 
friends  ;  you  have  made  me  a  compliment  at  a  cheap 
rate  :  I  shall  not  risk  your  consciences  ;  yet,  in  my 
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sense  of  the  word  dishonourable,  you  might  swear  it ; 
for  I  positively  think  nothing  dishonourable  can 
pass  between  man  and  woman. 

Mon.  Excellent  doctrine  indeed  ! 

Gay.  I  am  not  of  your  opinion  :  for  I  think  it 
Tery  dishonourable  in  a  fine  gentleman  to  solicit 
favours  from  a  lady,  and  refuse  accepting  'em  when 
she  would  grant  'em. 

Spftrk.   O  !  a  sad  dog!  ha,  ha,  ha! 

3Ion.  Unless  it  be  not  in  his  power  to  accept  'em, 
Gaylove.  The  bravest  fellow  may  be  beaten,  you 
know,  without  loss  of  honour. 

Spark.  "Well,  well ;  you  may  suspect  what  you 
please. — You  poor  devils,  that  never  had  anything 
above  a  sempstress,  make  such  a  rout  about  the  re- 
putation of  a  woman  a  little  above  the  ordinary 
rank :  you  make  as  much  noise  in  town  about  a 
man's  having  a  woman  of  quality  as  they  would  in 
the  country  if  one  had  run  away  with  a  justice  of 
peace's  eldest  daughter.  Now,  to  me,  women  of 
quality  are  like  other  women. 

Gay.  Thou  know'st  no  difference,  I  dare  swear. 
Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  my  lady  Fop-hunter's  coach  is  at  the 
door. 

Spark.  She  has  sent  it  for  me  ;  I  am  to  call  on  her 
at  lady  Sightly's — damn  her!  I  wish  she  had  forgot 
the  appointment.     Gaylove,  will  you  go  with  me  1 

Gay.  No,  excuse  me. 

Spark.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  hope  you  will  excuse 
me  too — so  1  am  your  very  humble  servant.      [Exit. 

Mon.  I  wish  thou  hadst  been  here  sooner,  I  have 
had  some  rare  diversion  this  morning ;  here  have 
been  sir  Simon  and  the  colonel,  and  have  quarrelled 
about  their  wives.  But,  what  is  better  still,  the  noble 
captain  just  now  departed  hath  sent  sir  Simon  away 
fully  persuaded  that  he  has  an  affair  with  his  wife. 

Gay.  Then  we  shall  have  it  in  the  afternoon  at 
Mrs.  Raffler's  tea-table. 

Mon.  I  think  you  live  there,  Gaylove. 

Gay.  I  have  pretty  much  lately  ;  for,  to  let  you 
into  a  secret,  George,  I  have  a  mistress  there. 

Jl/bn.  What,  has  the  captain  infected  you,  that  you 
are  so  open-hearted  1  or  is  this  a  particular  mark  of 
your  confidence  in  me  "? 

Gay.  Neither.  It  is  impossible  it  should  be  a 
secret  long,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  of  having  an 
honourable  passion  for  a  woman,  from  which  I  hope 
to  reap  better  fruits  than  the  captain  usually  pro- 
poses from  his  amours. 

Mon.  I  rather  fear  thou  wilt  find  worse.  These 
sort  of  gentlemen  are  the  only  persons  who  engage 
with  women  without  danger.  The  reputation  of  an 
amour  is  what  they  propose,  and  what  they  generally 
effect :  for,  as  they  indulge  their  vanity  at  the  price 
of  all  that  is  dear  to  a  woman,  the  world  is  good- 
natured  enough  to  make  one  person  ridiculously 
happy,  at  the  expense  of  making  another  seriously 
miserable. 

Gay.  Hang  'em !  I  believe  they  screen  more  re- 
putations than  they  hurt.  I  fancy  women,  by  an 
affected  intimacy  with  these  fellows,  have  diverted 
the  world  from  discovering  a  good  substantial  amour 
in  another  place. 

Man.  Do  you  think  so  ?  then  I  would  advise  you 
to  introduce  my  kinsman  here  to  jNIrs.  Raifler. 

Gay.  Are  there  reputations  there,  then,  that  want 

Mon.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  [cloaks  1 

Gay.  Nay,  prithee  tell  me  seriously,  for  the  deuce 

take  me  if  these  two  years'  retirement  hath  not  made 

me  such  a  stranger  to"  the  town— 

Mon.  Then,  seriously,  I  think  there  is  no  cloak 
wanted  ;  for  a  fond,  credulous  husband  is  the  best 
cloak  in  the  world.     And    if  a   man    will   put    his 


horns  in  his  pocket,  none  will  ever  pick  his  pocket 
of  them.  Ifhewillbeso  good  as  to  he  very  easy 
under  being  a  cuckold,  the  good-natured  world  will 
suffer  his  wife  to  be  easy  under  making  him  one. 

Gay.  A  word  to  the  wise,   George.     But,  faith ! 

thou  hast  informed  me   of  what  I  did  not  suspect 

before.  [of  what  they  knew  before. 

Mo7i.  The  wise  do  not  want  a  word  to  inform  them 

Gay.  What  dost  thou  mean  % 

Mon.  Then,  in  a  word,  my  close  friend,  this  mighty 
secret,  which  you  have  discovered  to  me,  I  knew 
some  time  before.  Nay,  and  I  can  tell  you  another 
thing — the  world  knows  it. 

Gay.  Let  them  know  it.  I  am  so  far  from  being 
ashamed  of  my  passion,  that  I'm  vain  of  my  choice. 

Mon.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  this  is  excellent  in  a  fellow  of 
thy  sense !  I  shall  begin  shortly  to  look  on  the 
captain  as  no  extraordinary  character.  Vain  of  your 
choice !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  now  am  I  vain  of  my  good- 
nature— for  I  could  so  reduce  that  vanity  of  yours  ! 

Gay.  I  suppose  thou  art  prepared  with  some  cool 
lecture  of  modern  economy.  I  know  thee  to  be  one 
of  those  who  are  afraid  to  be  happy  out  of  the  road 
of  right  wisdom:  I  tell  thee,  George,  let  the  world 
say  what  they  will,  there  is  more  true  happiness 
in  the  folly  of  love  than  in  all  the  wisdom  of  phi- 
losophy. 

Mon.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Gay.  It  is  the  fashion  of  the  world  to  laugh  at  a 
man  who  owns  his  passion,  and  thou  art  a  true  fol- 
lower of  the  world. 

Mon.  Thou  art  a  follower  of  the  world,  I  am  sure. 
You  must  be  modest,  indeed,  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
passion,  since  you  have  such  multitudes  to  keep  you 
in  countenance. 

Gay.  So  much  the  better.  Rivals  keep  a  man's 
passion  up  ;  it  gives  continual  new  pleasure  in  the 
arms  of  a  mistress  to  think  half  the  coxcombs  in  the 
town  are  sighing  for  what  you  are  in  possession  of. 

Mon.  Ay,  faith,  and  the  gallant  has  a  pleasure 
sometimes  to  think  a  husband  is  in  possession  of 
what  he  is  weary  of. 

Gay.  How  the  happy  man  triumphs  in  his  heart 
when  he  sees  his  woman  walking  through  a  crowd 
of  fellows  in  the  mall  or  a  drawing-room,  some 
sighing,  some  ogling,  all  en'V'jing  him  ;  and  retiring 
immediately  to  toast  her  at  the  next  tavern. 

Mon.  When  he  wishes  himself,  as  heartily  as  they 
do  themselves,  with  her,  which  perhaps  some  of  them 
are  in  their  turn.  And  I  would  not  have  you  too 
sure  that  may  not  be  your  case. 

Gay.  Pugh !  you  have  heard  Spark  talk  of  her,  I 
suppose,  or  heard  her  talked  of  for  Spark.  I  should 
be  no  more  jealous  of  her  with  him  than  with  one 
of  her  own  sex.  Now,  in  my  own  opinion,  a  squir- 
rel is  a  more  dangerous  rival  than  a  beau  ;  for  he  is 
more  liable  to  share  her  heart,  and — 

Mon.  Why,  this  is  a  good  credulous  marriageable 
opinion,  and  would  sit  well  on  a  husband. 

Gay.  Well !  and  I  see  no  terrors  in  that  name. 
Mo7i.  Nor  I  neither.  I  think  it  a  good,  harmless 
name.  Besides,  the  colonel  is  a  rare  instance  of  the 
contrary.  If  a  man  can  be  happy  in  marriage,  I 
dare  swear  he  is  :  his  wife  is  young,  handsome,  witty, 
and  constant — in  his  opinion. 

Gay.  And  that  is  the  same  as  if  she  were  so  in 
reality  ;  for  if  a  man  be  happy  in  his  own  opinion, 
I  see  little  reason  why  he  should  trouble  himself 
about  the  world's. 

Mon.  Or  suppose  she  were  inconstant,  if  she  is 
fond  of  you  while  you  are  with  her,  why  should  you 
like  her  the  less !  I  don't  see  why  he  is  not  as  selfish 
who  would  love  bj'  himself  as  he  who  would  drink 
by  himself.     Sure  he  is  a  nice  and  a  dull  sot  who 
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quarrels  with  his  wine  because  another  drinks  out 
of  the  same  cask.  Nay,  perhaps  it  were  better  to 
have  two  or  three  companions  in  both,  and  would 
prevent  the  glass  coming  round  too  fast. 

Gay.  Thou  art  in  a  strange  wliimsical  humour  to- 
day.    I  fancy  something  has  disturbed  you. 

Mon.  No,  faith  !  though  something  has  happened 
which  might  have  disturbed  another  :  I  have  been 
discarded  this  morning.  Here's  my  discharge,  do 
you  know  the  handl  {Giving  the  letter. 

Gay.  Hum — "  1  suppose  you  will  be  surprised — 

woman imprudent a  passion convinced — 

falsest  of  mankind" 

Mon.  His  countenance  does  not  alter. — He  does 
not  know  her  hand,  sure.  [Aside. 

Gay.  [Reading.l^  "Friend  you  are  to  Mrs. Raffler" 
— the  devil ! 

Mon.  What  think  you  now  % 

Gay.  Think !  that  thou  art  a  happy  man. 

Mon.  1  hope,  then,  you  will  not  interfere  with  my 
happiness. 

Gay.  Not  I,  upon  my  honour. 

Mon.  Thou  art  an  obliging,  good-natured  fellow  ; 
and  now  I  will  wait  on  you  where  you  please  to 
dinner. 

Gay.  I  have  a  short  visit  to  make,  but  will  meet 
you  anywhere  at  three. 

Mon.  At  the  Key  and  Garter,  if  you  please. 

Gay.  1  will  be  there  :  adieu.  [Exit. 

Mon.  This  cool  reception  of  my  letter  ill  agrees 
with  the  warm  professions  he  made  before.  Nor 
did  he  show  a  sufficient  surprise — she  certainly  had 
acquainted  him  with  it :  it  is  natural  to  suppose  her 
fear  that  I  might  discover  it  to  him  might  set  her 
on  trying  to  be  beforehand.  And  yet  this  behaviour 
in  Gaylove  is  not  agreeable  to  his  nature,  wliich  I 
know  to  be  rather  too  open.  1  will  find  the  bottom 
of  this  out — 1  will  see  her  in  the  afternoon  myself — 
damn  her !  I  was  weary  of  the  affair,  and  she  has 
found  out  the  only  way  to  renew  my  eagerness.  The 
whole  pleasure  of  life  is  pursuit : 

Our  game  though  we  are  eager  to  embrace. 
The  pleasure's  always  over  with  the  chase. 

ACT  II.— SCENE   I.— Sir  Simon's  house.— Enter 
Lady  Raffler  a7id  Mrs.  Raffler. 

Lady  R.  Never  tell  me,  sister  ;  it  is  notorious  that 
a  woman  of  my  virtue,  and  discretion,  and  prudence, 
should  be  eternally  tormented  with  the  suspicions  of 
a  jealous-pated  husband. 

Mrs.  R.  1  own  it,  but  I  only  propose  to  you  the 
best  method  to  quiet  them.  You  cannot  alter  his 
nature,  and  if  you  would  condescend  to  flatter  it  a 
little  you  would  make  your  life  much  easier. 

Lady  R.  I  flatter  it!  I  assure  you  I  shan't.  If 
my  virtue  be  not  clear  enough  of  itself  I  shall  use  no 
art  to  make  it  so.  Must  I  give  a  husband  an  account 
of  all  my  words  and  actions'?  must  I  satisfy  his 
groundless  fears  ?  I  am  no  such  poor-spirited 
wretch ;  and  I  solemnly  declare,  if  I  knew  any  one 
thing  that  would  make  him  more  jealous  than  ano- 
ther, I  would  do  it. 

Mrs.  R.  Then  you  would  do  wrong,  my  dear,  and 
only  revenge  your  husband's  jealousy  on  yourself. 

Lady  R.  Sister,  sister,  don't  preach  up  any  of  your 
maxims  to  me.  If  the  colonel  was  of  sir  Simon's 
temper  you  Avould  lead  a  worse  life  than  I  do. 

Mrs.  R.  Indeed  you  are  mistaken  ;  if  my  husband 
was  as  jealous  and  as  cunning  as  the  devil,  I  would 
engage  to  make  an  arrant  ass  of  him.  [of  him. 

Lady  R.  You  would  make  another  sort  of  a  beast 

Mrs.  R.  1  don't  tell  you  that.  But  if  I  should,  he 
had  better  be  so  than  suspect  it ;  his  horns  would 
hurt  him  less  on  his  forehead  than  in  his  eyes. 


Lady  R.  I  wonder  you  can  talk  such  stuff  to  me  ; 
I  can't  bear  to  hear  it;  the  very  name  of  whore 
makes  me  swoon ;  if  any  set  of  words  could  ever 
raise  the  devil,  that  single  word  would  do  more  than  all. 

3Irs.  R.  Dear  sister,  don't  be  so  outrageously  vir- 
tuous. 

Lady  R.  It  would  be  well  for  you  if  the  colonel 
had  a  little  of  sir  Simon's  temper.  I  can't  help  tell- 
ing you  there  are  some  actions  of  your  life  which  I 
am  for  from  approving. 

Mrs.  R.  Come,  don't  be  censorious.  I  never 
refused  giving  my  husband  an  account  of  any  of  my 
actions,  when  he  desires  it ;  and  that  is  more  than 
you  can  say. 

Lady  R,  My  actions  give  an  account  of  them- 
selves, I  am  not  afraid  of  the  world's  looking  into 
'em. 

Mrs.  R.  Take  my  word  for  it,  child,  pure  nature 
won't  do  ;  the  world  will  easily  see  your  faults,  but 
your  virtues  must  be  shown  artfully,  or  they  will  not 
be  discovered.  Art  goes  beyond  nature ;  and  a 
woman  who  has  only  virtue  in  her  face  will  pass 
much  better  through  the  world  than  she  who  has 
it  only  in  her  heart. 

Lady  R.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  madam  ;  I 
am  sure  my  conduct  has  been  always  careful  of  ap- 
pearances ;  but  as  for  the  suspicions  of  my  husband 
I  despise,  and  neither  can  nor  will  give  myself  any 
trouble  about  them. 

Mrs.  R.  Soh !  here  he  comes,  and  I  suppose  we 
shall  have  the  usual  dialogue. 

Enter  Sir  Simon. 

Sir  S.  Your  servant,  ladies  1  why,  you  are  at  home 
early  to-day.  What,  could  you  find  no  diversions  in 
town  1  is  there  no  opera  rehearsal,  no  auctions,  no 
mall  1  [to  be  at  home. 

Lady  R.  No,  none  :  besides,  my  sister  had  a  mind 

Sir  S.  You  need  not  have  said  that,  my  dear ;  I 
should  not  have  suspected  you. 

Lady  R.  I  think  I  seldom  give  you  reason  of  sus- 
pecting my  fondness  for  my  own  house. 

Sir  S.  No,  nor  of  anything  else.  I  am  not  jealous 
of  you,  my  dear.  [you  was. 

Lady  R.     It   would    give    me    no   uneasiness    if 

Sir  S.  I  am  not  jealous  even  of  captain  Spark. 

Lady  R.  Captain  Spark  !  who  is  he  ■? 

Sir  S.  Though  he  is  a  very  pretty  gentleman,  and 
is  very  agreeable  company. 

Lady  R.  I  long  to  see  him  mightily.  Won't  you 
invite  him  hither,  my  dear? 

Sir  .S.  Why  should  I  invite  him  when  you  can 
meet  him  at  an  auction  as  welH  Besides,  it  seems, 
he  is  not  proper  company  for  me,  or  you  would  not 
have  shuffled  him  away  yesterday  when  I  came.  You 
need  not  have  taken  such  care  to  hide  him  ;  I  should 
not  have  been  jealous  of  him,  my  dear, 

Mrs.  R.  This  must  be  some  strange  chimera  of 
his  ovm  :  no  such  person  was  with  us.  [Aside. 

Lady  R.  No,  my  dear,  I  know  you  would  not, 
though  he  is  a  very  pretty  fellow. 

Sir  S.  The  devil  take  all  such  pretty  fellows !  with 
all  my  heart  and  soul.  [Aside. 

Lady  R.  Don't  you  know,  sister,  he  is  the  most 
witty,  most  entertaining  creature  in  the  world  ? 

3Irs.  R.  Think  whom  so  1  [name  ? 

Lady  R.    Oh,   the    captain ;  captain — what's    his 

Sir  S.  Captain  Spark,  madam.      I'll  assist  you. 

Lady  R.  Ay,  captain  Spark. 

Mrs.  R.  I  know  no  captain  Spark,  nor  was  any 
such  person  with  us  yesterday. 

Lady  R.  Don't  believe  her,  my  dear. 
Sir  S.  No,  my  dear,  I  shall  not,  I  assnre  you.  But 
do  you  think  this  right,  my  dear? 
Lady  R.  What  right  1 
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Sir  S.  "Why,  being  particulai-  with  an  idle,  rake- 
helly young  fellow. 

Ladi/  B.  Sir  Simon,  I  shall  not  have  my  company 
prescribed  to  me  by  any  one.  I  will  keep  what 
company  I  please  ;'l  shall  answer  to  the  world  for 
my  actions. 

Sir  S.  Yes,  madam,  I  am  to  answer  to  the  world 
for  your  actions  too  :  I  am  most  concerned  to  see 
that  you  act  right,  since  I  must  bear  the  greater  part 
of  the  shame  if  you  don't. 

Ladij  B.  Sir,  this  is  a  usage  I  can't  bear,  nor  I 
won't  bear  !  trouble  not  me  with  your  base,  ground- 
less suspicions :  I  believe  the  whole  world  is  sensible 
how  unworthy  you  are  of  a  woman  of  my  virtue  ; 
but,  henceforth,  whenever  any  of  these  chimeras  are 
raised  in  your  head,  1  shall  leave  you  to  lay  them 
at  your  leisure.  \_Exit. 

Sir  S.  Is  not  this  intolerable"!  is  not  this  insuffer- 
able "?  this  is  the  comfortable  state  that  a  man  is 
wished  joy  of  by  his  friends  ;  and  yet  no  man  wishes 
a  man  joy  of  being  condemned,  or  of  getting  the 
plague.  But  when  a  man  is  married.  Give  you  joy, 
sir,  cries  one  fool,  I  wish  you  joy,  says  another  ; 
and  thus  the  wretch  is  ushered  into  the  galleys  with 
the  same  triumph  as  he  could  be  exalted  with  lo  the 
empire  of  the  Great  Mogul. 

Mrs.  B.  You  yourself  make  it  so,  brother  ;  if 
you  had  less  jealousy  in  your  temper,  or  lady  Raf- 
fler  more  complaisance,  you  might  be  very  happy. 
Y'ou  torment  yourself  with  groundless  fears,  and  she 
depends  on  her  own  innocence,  and  will  not  quiet 
them.  This  was  the  case  just  now  :  for,  whatever 
put  this  captain  Spark  into  your  head,  I  will  take 
my  oath  she  spoke  to  no  such  man  at  the  auction. 

Sir  S.  You  are  a  trusty  confidant,  I  find^but  I 
had  it  from  his  own  mouth. 

Mrs.  B.  What  had  you  from  his  own  mouth  1 

Sir  S,  What!  why,  that  my  wife  was  a  tall 
■woman.  [lous,  indeed. 

Mrs.  B.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  a  very  good  reason  to  be  jea- 

Sir  S.  Yes,  madam,  and  that  she  was  a  fair  woman. 

Mrs.  B.  Well,  and— Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sir  S.  Look  ye,  sister,  if  he  had  told  me  this  at 
first,  I  should  not  have  regarded  it  :  but  I  pumped  it 
out  of  him.  He  is  a  very  close  fellow,  and  proper 
to  be  trusted  with  a  secret,  I  can  tell  you  ;  for  he 
told  me  just  ths  contrary  ;  but  truth  will  out,  sister  ; 
besides,  did  you  not  hear  my  wife  confess  it  1 

Mrs.  R.  That  was  only  in  revenge,  to  plague  you. 

Sir  S.  A  very  charitable  good  sort  of  a  lady,  truly. 

Mrs.  R.  I  wish  she  was  of  my  temper,  brother, 
and  would  give  you  satisfaction  in  everything.  For 
my  part,  I  own,  if  I  was  your  wife,  your  jealousy 
would  give  me  no  pain,  and  I  should  take  a  plea- 
sure in  quieting  it :  I  should  never  be  uneasy  at 
your  inquiring  into  any  of  my  actions — I  should 
rather  take  it  for  a  proof  of  your  love,  and  be  the 
fonder  of  you  for  it. 

Sir  S.  Yes,  madam,  but  I  do  not  desire  my  wife 
should  be  like  you,  neither. 

Mrs.  B.  Why  so,  brother ']  what  do  you  dislike  in  me  1 

Sir  S.  Truly,  madam,  that  rendezvous  of  fellows 
you  continually  keep  at  your  house,  and  which,  if 
your  husband  was  of  my  mind 

3Irs.  B.  He  would  be  jealous  of,  I  suppose. 

Sir  S.  Particularly  that  tall  fellow  who  breakfasts 
here,  dines  here,  sups  here,  and  I  believe  lies  here, 
or  will  lie  here  very  shortly. 

Mrs.  B.  Hold,  brother,  I  desire  you  would  not 
gi-ow  scurrilous  ;  no  wonder  my  sister  can't  bear 
with  this  cursed  temper  of  yours. 

Sir  S.  What  can  a  married  woman  mean  by  an 
intimacy  with  any  other  but  her  husband  ! 

Mrs.  B.  What's  that  to  you,  brother"?  who  made 


you  the  inquisitor  of  my  actions'!  Do  you  think  to 
call  me  to  an  account  as  you  do  your  wife "?  Oh  '.  if 
I  was  married  to  such  a  jealous — If  I  did  not  give 
him  enough  of  his  jealousy  in  one  week — if  I  did, 
not  make  him  heartily  weary  on't 

Sir  S.  Oh  rare !  this  is  the  woman  that  would 
take  a  pleasure  in  stisfying  her  husband's  doubts. 

Mrs.  B.  Look  ye,  sir  Simon,  your  temper  is  so 
intolerable  that  you  are  the  by-word  of  every  one  ; 
the  whole  town  compassionates  my  sister's  case  ;  and 
if  I  was  she,  if  a  virtuous  woman  could  not  content 
you,  you  should  have  your  content  another  way. 
If  you  would  have  an  account  of  everything  I  did, 
I  would  do  something  worth  giving  you  an  account  of. 

Sir  S.  I  believe  it,  I  easily  believe  it.  It  is  very 
plain  who  is  my  wife's  counsellor.  But  I  shall  take 
care  to  get  some  better  advice  ;  for  I  will  not  be  a 
cuckold  if  I  can  help  it,  madam. 

Enter  Clarinda. 

Cla,  There's  my  poor  lady  Ralfler  within  in  the 
most  terrible  way.  She  has  taken  a  whole  bottle 
of  hartshorn  to  keep  up  her  spirits.  It  has  thrown 
me  into  the  vapours  to  see  her  in  such  a  condition, 
and  she  won't  tell  me  what's  the  matter  with  her. 

Mrs.  B.  Can  you  have  lived  a  fortnight  in  the 
house  and  want  to  know  it?  Sir  Simon  has  abused 
her  in  the  most  barbarous  manner.  You  are  a 
wicked  man.  [the  world. 

Cla.  I  am  sure  she  is  one  of  the  best  women  in 

3lrs.  B.  Any  one  but  a  brute  might  be  happy  with 
such  a  wife.  [woman. 

Cla.  He  that  can't  I  am  sure  can  be  happy  with  no 

Mrs.  B.  Oh !  that  I  had  but  a  jealous  husband  for 
one  month. 

Cla.  Heaven  forbid  I  should  ever  have  one. 

Sir  S.  So  the  enemy  is  reinforced,  and  bravery  can 
hold  out  no  longer.  [and  ask  her  pardon. 

Cla.  Dear  uncle,  you  shall  go    and    comfort  her, 

Mrs.  B.  She  is  too  good  if  she  forgives  such  base 
suspicions. 

Cla.  I  am  sure  she  never  gave  you  any  reason  for 
them.  I  don't  believe  she  would  do  anything  to 
bring  her  conduct  into  question  for  the  world. 

Mrs.  B.  She  is  too  cautious.  If  I  was  in  her 
case,  I'd  make  the  house  too  hot  for  him. 

Sir  S.  So  it  is  already.     Who's  there  1  bring  my 
chariot  this  instant,  or,  if  that  be  not  ready,  get  me 
a  chair,  get  me  anything  that  will  convey  me  away. 
Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Madam,  Mr.  Gaylove  desires  to  know  if  you 
are  at  home. 

Mrs.  B.  Yes,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him. 

Sir  S.  Heaven  be  praised,  my  wife  is  not  in  a 
condition  to  see  company.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  B.  Here's  a  picture  of  matrimony  for  you, 
dear  Clarinda:  what  say  you  now  to  a  coach  and 
six  with  such  a  husband  "]  [of  my  life. 

Cla.  That  I  had  rather  walk  on  foot  all  the  days 

Mrs.  B.  What  difference  is  there  between  Mr. 
Gaylove's  temper  and  your  uncle's !  how  happy 
would  a  woman  be  with  him  ! 

Cla.  I  am  not  sure  of  that.  Men  often  appear 
before  marriage  diflerent  creatures  from  what  they 
are  after  it.    Besides,  there  is  something  in  him  so 

something  so — In   short,  something  in   hira  I 

don't  like,  and  of  all  women  in  the  world  I  shall 
never  envy  Mrs.  Gaylove. 

Mis,  B.  That's  a  lie,   I  am  sure  [Aside].     Nay, 
the  man  is  agreeable  enough,  he  is  genteel. 
Cla.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mrs.  B.  He  has  a  great  deal  of  wit.  [himself. 

Cla.   Then  he  has  wisdom  enough  to  keep  it  to 

2/rs.  B.  And  the  best-natvu-ed  creature  in  the 
world. 
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Cla.  It  is  very  good-natured  in  you  to  think  him  so. 

Mrs.  R.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Indeed,  and  so  it  would.  For 
I  have  been  only  telling  you  the  opinion  of  the 
world.  In  my  own  he  has  none  of  these  qualities : 
and  I  wonder  how  the  world  came  ever  to  give  them 
to  him. 

Cla.  So  do  I  if  he  does  not  deserve  them ;  for 
the  world  seldom  errs  on  that  side  the  question. 

Mrs.  R.  And  yet  it  does  in  him.  For  to  me  he 
is  the  most  disagreeable  creature  on  earth. 

Cla.  Well,  I  cannot  be  of  your  opinion  :  there  is 
somewhat  in  his  countenance  when  he  smiles  so  ex- 
tremely good-humoured ;  I  love  dearly  to  see  him 
smile,  and  you  know  he's  always  a  smiling — and 
his  eyes  laugh  so  comically,  and  have  so  much  sweet- 
ness in  them.  Then  he  is  the  most  entertaining 
creature  upon  earth,  and  I  have  heard  some  very 
good-natured  actions  of  his  too.  The  world,  I  dare 
swear,  does  not  think  one  whit  better  of  him  than 
he  deserves. 

Mrs.  R.  Oh,  say  you  so,  madam  "i 

Enter  Gaylove  and  Mondish. 
Oh!  here  he  is.    Are  you  there  too  ^ 

Gay.  Ladies,  your  servant.  To  find  Mrs.  Raffler 
at  home,  and  without  company  at  this  high  visiting 
season,  is  so  surprising — 

Mrs.  R.  Lard,  I  suppose  you  think  us  like  those 
country  ladies  you  have  lately  conversed  with,  who 
never  owe  a  visit  at  the  week's  end  to  any  of  their 
husbands'  tenants'  wives.  Do  you  think  we  have 
nothing  else  to  do  in  this  sweet  town  but  to  ride 
about  the  streets  to  see  if  the  knockers  of  the  peo- 
ple's doors  are  fast  1  Indeed  you  have  here  and 
there  a  country  gentlewoman  (her  husband  beingsent 
up  to  parliament  for  the  sake  of  his  country  and  the 
destruction  of  his  family)  who  drives  regularly  round 
the  town  to  see  the  streets  and  her  acquaintance  and 
relations,  that  she  may  know  when  she  may  be  sure 
of  meeting  some  one  to  courtsy  to  at  the  drawing- 
room  ;  and  once  a-week  very  charitably  gives  her 
horses  rest  at  the  expense  of  her  wax  candles  ;  when 
she  sits  in  her  own  dining-room,  chair- woman  of  a 
committee  of  fools,  to  criticise  on  fashions  and  re- 
gister the  weather. 

Gay.  But  I  think  it  is  a  pity  so  good  a  custom 
is  left  oif,  if  it  were  only  for  the  better  propagation 
of  scandal. 

Mrs.  R.  "What  signifies  scandal  when  no  one  is 
ashamed  of  doing  what  they  have  a  mind  to  1 

Gay.  Yes,  there  is  some  pleasure  in  spreading  it, 
when  it  is  not  true.  For  though  no  one  is  ashamed 
of  doing  what  they  have  a  mind  to,  they  may  be 
ashamed  of  being  supposed  to  do  what  they  have  no 
mind  to.  [of  anything. 

Mrs.  R.  I  know  very  few  people  who  are  ashamed 

Man.  I  believe,  madam,  none  of  your  acquaint- 
ance have  any  reason  for  that  passion. 

Mrs.  R.  Are  you  sure  of  that  "i 

Mon.  None  who  have  at  present  that  honour  at 
least :  for  I  have  that  good  opinion  of  you,  that  such 
a  discovery  would  soon  banish  them  from  it. 

Mrs.  R.  That,  I  believe,  you  have  seen  a  very  late 
instance  of. 

Cla.  "Well,  since  you  are  so  solicitous  about  the 
song,  if  you  will  go  with  me  to  the  spinnet  you  shall 
hear  it.  My  playing,  madam,  I  am  sure  is  not 
worth  your  hearing  ;  but  since  this  creature  will 
not  let  me  be  at  quiet 

Mrs.  R.  Lard,  child,  I  believe  you  do  not  want 
so  much  entreaty.  I  think  one  can  never  be  at 
quiet  for  you  and  your  music. 

Cla.  Madam,  I  ask  your  pardon.  Come,  Mr. 
Gaylove.  [Exeunt. 

Mon.  I  received  a  letter  from  you  this  morning. 


madam,  but  of  a  nature  so  different  from  some  I 
have  had  from  you,  that  I  could  wish  your  hand  had 
been  counterfeited. 

Mrs.  R.  To  save  you  the  trouble  of  a  long  speech, 
I  sent  you  a  letter,  and  the  last  I  ever  intend  to 
send  you ;  since  I  find  it  has  not  the  effect  I  de- 
sired, which  was  to  prevent  my  ever  seeing  your  face 
again. 

Mo7i.  So  cruel  a  banishment,  so  sudden,  and  so 
unexpected,  ought  surely  to  have  some  reasons  given 
for  it.  ['em  to  you. 

Mrs.  R.  Ask  your  own   heart   that   can  suggest 

Mo?i.  My  heart  is  conscious  of  no  other  than 
what  is  too  often  a  reason  to  your  sex  for  exercising 
all  manner  of  tyranny  over  us — too  much  fond- 
ness. 

Mrs.  R.  Fondness !  impudence !  to  pretend  fond- 
ness to  a  woman  after  a  week's  neglect.  Did  I 
not  meet  you  at  an  assembly,  where  you  made  me  a 
bow  as  distant  as  if  we  had  been  scarce  acquainted, 
or  rather,  as  if  we  were  weary  of  our  acquaintance  ■? 

Mon.  Was  not  that  hundred-eyed  monster  of  jea- 
lousy, sir  Simon,  with  you  ?  Do  you  object  my 
care  of  your  reputation  to  want  of  fondness  1 

Mrs.  R.  The  old  excuse  for  indifference.  I  won- 
der men  have  not  contrived  to  make  it  scandalous 
for  their  wives  to  be  seen  with  'em,  that  they  might 
have  an  excuse  to  them  too.  'Tis  likely,  indeed,  that 
you  should  have  more  care  of  my  reputation  than  I 
myself!  It  was  not  the  jealousy  of  my  husband,  but 
my  rival,  you  was  aware  of;  and  yet  you  was  not  so 
tender  of  her  reputation,  but  that  I  discovered  her. 

Mon.  Excellent  justice!  for  since  I  am  to  be 
punished  for  your  falsehood,  it  is  but  just  I  should 
be  convicted  of  it.  My  sweet !  what  would  I  give 
to  believe  what  you  are  endeavouring  to  persuade 
me  !  Come,  I  will  assist  you  with  all  my  force  of 
credulity ;  for,  was  your  opinion  of  my  falsehood 
real,  I  would  give  you  such  convincing  proofs  to  the 
contrary. — But  your  love  to  another  is  no  more  a 
secret  to  me  than  it  is  that  I  owe  to  that  your 
slights,  your  letter,  and  your  cruel,  unjust  accusa- 
tion. 

Mrs.  R.  Insupportable  insolence !  A  husband 
may  plead  a  title  to  be  jealous  ;  our  love  is  his  due 
— but  a  wretch  who  owes  his  happiness  to  our  free 
gift— 

il/oM.  Faith,  I  think  otherwise.  Love  to  a  hus- 
band is  a  tradesman's  debt,  the  law  gives  him  the 
security  of  your  person  for  it ;  but  love  to  a  gallant 
is  a  debt  of  honour,  which  every  gentlewoman  is 
obliged  to  pay.  It  would  be  a  treasure  indeed 
finely  bestowed  on  such  a  husband  as  yours. 

Mrs.  R.  I  am  henceforth  resolved  to  give  it  to  no 
other.  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  his  good  opinion,  I 
should  hate  myself  if  I  did  not  try  to  deserve  it — ■ 
and  by  thinking  me  honest  he  shall  keep  me  so. 

Mon.  He  must  know  less  than  I  who  is  so  im- 
posed on.  But  you  shall  not  keep  my  rival  a  secret 
from  me,  be  assured  you  shall  not ;  I'll  haunt  you 
with  that  constant  assiduity,  you  shall  not  speak  to 
a  man  without  my  knowledge.  You  shall  find  that 
the  jealousy  of  twenty  liusbands  is  not  equal  to  that 
of  one  abused  gallant. 

il/rs.  R.  Villain !  was  it  not  you  that  ruined  me, 
that  deceived  me,  that  robbed  me  of  my  virtue  ? 

3fon.  How  have  I  rol  bed  you  1  How  deceived 
you'?  Have  I  not  paid  you  the  price  of  your  virtue — 
eternal  constancy  1  Have  I  not  met  your  passion 
still  with  fresh  desires?  Has  not  each  stolen  meet- 
ing been  a  scene  of  joy,  which  eager  bridegrooms 
might  envyl  What  have  I  done  to  disoblige  you; 
or  what  has  another  done  to  oblige  you  more  % 
Have  I  been  outbid  in  fondness!     Has  some  fresh 
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lover  burnt  with  warmer  passion  1  Has  some  beau 
dressed  himself  into  your  heart,  or  some  wit  talked 
himself  into  itl  Be  generous,  and  confess  what  has 
ruined  me  in  that  dear  bosom,  and  do  not  cruelly 
throw  it  on  a  poor  harmless  husband. 

Mrs.  R.  Good  manners  should  oblige  you  to 
mention  him  with  more  civility  to  me. 

Mon.  And  after  M'hat  has  passed  between  us,  I 
think  you  should  mention  him  to  me  with  less. 
Besides,  I  think  you  have  sometimes  been  of  my 
opinion. 

Mrs.  R.  "Women,  you  know,  are  subject  to  change, 
and  I  may  think  better  of  him,  as  well  as  worse  of 
you. 

Mo}i.  This  is  trifling  with  my  passion,  the  crudest 
insult  you  can  put  upon  it. — But  I  will  find  out  my 
rival,  and  will  be  revenged. 
Mrs.  R.  Revenged !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Enter  Col.  Raffler. 
Mon.  Death  and  torments  ! 

Col.  Heyday!     What,  are  they  acting  a  tragedy'? 

Mrs.  R.  And  how  will  you  be  revenged,   sweet 

sir,  if  you   should    find    him  out^     or  why  sliould 

you  desire  it"?     The  man  acts  like  a  man,  and  does 

by  you  as  you  have  done  by  another. 

Mon.  This  usage  would  justify  anything.  My 
own  honour  secures  me,  madam. 

Mrs.  R.  I  hope  you  would  not  tell   my  husband 

• but  he  would  not  believe  it  if  you  did. 

Alon.  Harkye,  madam,  the  town  will — 

Col.   Hold,     hold,    I     must    interpose.      If    you 

will  quarrel,  let  it  be  at  a  distance.    What  will  1  not 

believe'?     I'll  tell  you  what  I  believe — that  you  are 

in  the  wrong.  [sure. 

Mrs.  R.  Ay,  ay ;    you  will   take   his   part,  to    be 

Col.  Mr.    Mondish  is   a  friend  of   mine,   and    it 

is  strange  that  you  are  eternally  quarrelling  with  all 

my  friends. 

Mrs.  R.  I  desire  then,  sir,  you  would  keep  your 
friends  to  yourself,  for  I  shall  not  endure  tlieir  im- 
pertinence :  so  I'll  leave  you  together.  But  I 
must  tell  your  friend  one  thing  before  I  go — that  I 
desire  I  may  never  see  his  face  again.  [Exit. 

Col.  All  this  a  man  must  bear  that  is  married. 
Mon.  Ay,  and  a  great  deal  more  than  this  too. 
Col.   Why,   it    is   true  —  and    yet     have    a    good 
wife.    I  have  the  best  wife  in  the  world,  but  women 
have  humours. 

3lon.  Pox  take  their  humours!  let  their  husbands 
bear  'em.  Must  we  pay  the  price  of  another's 
folly  1. — In  short,  colonel,  I  am  the  most  unfit  per- 
son in  the  world  for  that  gentle  office  you  have 
assigned  me,  of  entertaining  your  lady  in  your  ab- 
sence. Besides,  I'll  tell  you  a  secret  — it  is  impos- 
sible to  be  very  intimate  and  well  with  a  woman 
without  making  love  to  her. 

Col.  Well  ;  and  why  don't  you  make  love  to 
herl  Ha,  ha!  make  love  to  her,  indeed!  She'd 
love  you,  I  believe  ;  she'd  give  you  enough  of  making 
love  ! 

Mon.  Why,  do  you  think  no  one  has  made  love  to 
her,  then  % 

Col.  I  think  nothing  ;  I  am  sure  no  one  ever 
has ;  for  I  am  sure,  if  they  had,  she  would  have  told 
me.  Perhaps  that's  a  secret  you  don't  know,  that 
she  never  kept  one  secret  from  me  in  her  life.  I  am 
certain,  if  it  were  possible  for  her  to  make  me  a 
cuckold,  she  would  tell  me  on't ;  and  it  is  an  excel- 
lent thing  to  have  such  a  security  that  one  is  not 
one.  Dear  Mondish,  do  make  love  to  my  wife,  I 
beseech  you. 

Mon.   Excuse    me,    dear    colonel — but  I'll   do   as 
well;    I'll  recommend  one  to  you  that  shall. 
Col.  Ay,  who  is  he  1 


Mon.  What  think  you  of  Mr.  Gaylove'?  Beside, 
I  believe  it  will  please  your  lady  better. 

Col.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  could  die  with  laughing : 
ha,  ha,  ha !  This  is  the  man  now  that  knows  the 
world,  and  mankind,  and  womankind.  You  have 
happened  to  name  the  very  man  whom  she  detests 
of  all  men  breathing.  She  told  me  so  this  very 
morning. 

Mon.  Then  I  am  satisfied.  Damnation  and  hell ! 
Now  can  I  scarce  forbear  telling  this  fellow  he  is  a 
cuckold  to  his  face.  'Sdeath  !  I  have  hit  of  a  way. 
[Aside.]  Hark'e,  colonel,  you  have  put  a  very  plea- 
sant conceit  into  my  head.  I  think  I  have  heard 
you  say  that  you  have  great  pleasure  in  seeing  the 
disdain  yom-  lady  shows  to  all  mankind :  now  I 
have  the  same  pleasure  :  suppose  therefore  it  was 
possible  to  work  up  Gaylove  to  make  his  addresses 
to  her,  and  you  and  I  could  convey  ourselves  where 
we  might  see  her  treat  him  as  he  deserves  1 

Col.  I  like  it  vastly :  how  I  shall  hug  myself 
all  the  while!  I  know  exactly  how  she  will  behave 
to  him.  I  shall  certainly  die  with  pleasure.  Let  me 
tell  you,  my  dear  sir,  let  me  tell  you,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  pride  in  having  a  virtuous  wife. 

Mo?i.  If  brilliants  were  not  scarce  they  would  not 
be  valuable  :  and  virtue  in  a  wife  perhaps  may  be 
valued  for  the  same  reason. 

Col.  But  do  you  think   he  can   be  brought  to  it  1 

Mo?i.  1  warrant  him,  he  has  vanity  enough  to  be 

easily  persuaded  that  a  woman  may  be  fond  of  him, 

and   gallantry  enough  not  to    let   her  fondness  be 

thrown  away. 

Col.  I  am  charmed  with  the  contrivance.  But 
he  must  never  know  that  I  knew  anything  of  the 
matter.  I  shan't  know  how  to  behave  to  him  if  he 
should. 

J/oH.  You  may  learn  from  half  your  acquaint- 
ance. How  many  husbands  do  we  see  caressing 
men  whose  intrigues  with  their  wives  they  must  be 
blinder  than  darkness  itself  not  to  see  !  It  is  a  civil 
communicative  age  we  live  in,  colonel.  And  it  is 
no  more  a  breach  of  friendship  to  make  use  of  your 
wife  than  of  your  chariot. 

Col.  It  is  a  devilish  cuckolding  age,  that's  the 
truth  on't ;  and  heaven  be  praised  I'm  out  of  fashion. 
Mon.  Ay,  there's  the  glory  ;  wealth,  power,  everj'- 
thing  is  known  by  comparison :  were  all  women 
virtuous,  you  would  not  taste  half  of  your  blessing. 
The  joy,  the  pride,  the  triumph  is  to  see 

The  ills  a  neighbour  in  a  wife  endures. 
And  have  a  wife  as  good  and  chaste  as  yours. 


ACT    III.— SCENE  I.— A    street.- 
Gaylove. 


-Mondish, 


Gay.  And  art  thou  really  in  earnest  1  and  art 
thou  perfectly  sure  she  has  this  passion  for  me  1 

Mon.  Thou  art  'olind  thyself,  or  thou  must  have 
discovered  it ;  all  her  looks,  words,  actions,  betray 
it. 

Gay.  Thou  art  a  nice  observer,  George,  and  per- 
haps in  this  case  your  own  passion  may  heighten 
your  suspicion  ;  I  know  thy  temper  is  inclined  to 
jealousy. 

Mo7i.  Far  from  it ;  I  never  doubt  the  affections  of 
a  woman  ■while  she  is  kind,  nor  ever  think  any  more 
of  'em  when  she  grows  otherwise.  Women  un- 
doubtedly are  blessings  to  us,  if  we  do  not  our- 
selves make  'em  otherwise.  I  have  just  love  enough 
to  assist  'em  in  giving  me  pleasure,  but  not  to  put 
it  in  their  power  to  give  me  pain  ;  and  I  could  with 
as  much  ease  see  thee  in  the  arms  of  Airs.  Raffler 
as  of  any  woman  in  town. 
,   ^   Gay.  Wouldst  thou  ]  She's  young,  handsome,  and 
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witty  ;  and,  faith  !  I  could  almost  as  soon  wisli  myself 
thei^.  'Tis  true,  I  liave  an  honourable  engagement ; 
but  a  man's  having  settled  his  whole  estate  should 
not  prevent  his  being  charitable,  George. 

Mon.  Especially  when  what  he  bestows  does  not 
hurt  his  estate. 

Gaxj.  Very  true  ;  therefore,  if  I  was  sure  the  lady 
was  in  necessity,  1  don't  know  how  far  my  good- 
nature might  carry  me  ;  for  the  devil  take  me  if  1 
am  not  one  of  the  best-natured  creatures  in  the  world. 

Mon.  I  think  I  am  acting  a  very  good-natured 
part  too  ;  a  man  is  obliged  in  honour  to  provide  for 
a  cast  mistress,  but  I  do  more,  I  provide  for  a  mis- 
tress who  has  cast  me  off. 

Gay.  I  begin  to  suspect  thou  hast  some  design  of 
making  me  an  instrument  in  your  reconciliation  ;  I 
don't  see  how  my  addresses  can  be  of  any  use  to 
you  ;  but  if  they  can,  they  are  at  your  service. 

Mon.  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart ;  they  sei-ve 
me  at  least  so  far  as  to  discover  whether  you  are 
my  innocent  rival,  or  whether  I  am  to  seek  for  him 
elsewhere  :  besides,  if  you  are  really  the  person,  and 
don't  care  to  be  charitable,  as  you  call  it,  by  playing 
captain   Spark  with  her,  you  may  pique  her  back 

Gay.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  [again  to  me. 

Mon,  Prithee,  what  dost  thou  laugh  at  ? 

Gay.  To  see  so  cool  a  lover  as  thou  art,  who  carest 
for  a  woman  no  longer  than  she  is  kind,  take  such 
pains  to  get  her  again  after  she  has  jilted  you. 

Mon.  Pshaw!  that — I — well — 

Gay.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mon.  You  are  merry,  sir. — But  I  would  not  have 
you  think  that  1  have  any  love  for  her.  She  has  hurt 
my  pride ;  'tis  that,  and  not  my  love,  that  I  want  to 
cure.  Damn  her!  if  I  had  her  but  in  my  power, 
could  I  but  triumph  over  her,  I  should  have  the  end 
of  my  desires  ;  and  then,  if  her  husband,  or  the  town, 
or  the  devil  had  her,  it  would  give  me  no  pain. 

Gay.  I  dare  swear  thou  wilt  use  thy  power  very 
gently.  I  shall  sup  there  this  evening,  and  if  I  have 
an  opportunity  with  her  I'll  do  thee  all  the  service 
I  can,  though  I  can't  promise  to  behave  exactly  up 
to  the  character  of  captain  Spark  if  she  should  be 
very  kind.  [please, 

Man.  Well,    make    use    of  your   victory    as    you 

Gay.  But  methinks  you  take  a  preposterous  way. 
"Would  it  not  be  better  to  alarm  her  with  another 
mistress  % 

Mon.  That,  perhaps,  I  intend  too. 

Gay.  I  have  overstaid  my  time  with  you, — besides, 
I  see  one  coming  for  whose  company  I  have  no 
great  relish  ;  so  your  servant.  [Exit. 

Mon.  Whomi  O,  sir  Simon.     I'll  avoid  him  too. 
Enter  Sir  Simon. 

Sir  S.  Mr.  Mondish,  Mr.  Mondish — is  there  any- 
thing frightful  in  me,  that  you  run  away  from  me  t 
I  fancy  my  horns  are  out,  and  people  think  1  shall 
butt  at  'em.  As  for  that  handsome  gentleman,  who 
sneaked  off  so  prettily,  I  shall  not  go  after  him  ;  aiid 
I  wish  I  may  have  seen  the  last  of  him,  with  all  my 
heart.  Is  he  an  acquaintance  of  yours,  pray  1  for  I 
saw  you  speak  to  him. 

Mon.  Ay,  sir  Simon.  [such  company. 

Sir  S.  I   am  sorry  for  it ;  I  am  sorry  you  keep 

Mon.  How  so,  sir  Simon  1  he's  a  man  of  honour, 
I  hope. 

Sir  S,  Oh,  a  man  of  very  nice  honour,  I  dare 
answer  for  him,  and  one  who  lies  with  every  man's 
wife  he  comes  near. 

Mon.  Indeed  I  fear  he  has  been  guilty  of  some 
small  offences  that  way. 

Sir  S.  Small  offences!  and  yet  to  break  open  a 
house  and  rob  on  the  highway  are  great  offences. 
A  man  that  robs  me  of  five  shillings  is  a  rogue,  and 


to  be  hanged  ;  but  he  that  robs  me  of  my  wife  is  a 
fine  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour.  [sions. 

Mon.  The  laws  should  be  severer  on  these  occa- 

Sir.  S.  The  laws  should  give  us  more  power  over 
our  wives.  If  a  man  was  to  carry  his  treasure  about 
openly  among  thieves,  I  believe  the  laws  would  be 
very  little  security  to  him, 

Mon.  And  as  to  prevent  robbing,  they  have  put 
down  all  night-houses,  and  other  places  of  rendez- 
vous ;  so  to  prevent  cuckoldom,  we  should  put  down 
all  assemblies,  balls,  operas,  plays — in  short,  all  the 
public  places. 

Sir  S.  Ay,  ay  ;  public  places,  as  they  call  'em, 
are  intended  only  to  give  people  an  op])ortunity  of 
getting  acquainted,  and  appointing  to  meet  in 
private  places. 

3Ion.  An  assembly,  sir  Simon,  is  an  exchange  for 
cuckoldom,  where  the  traders  meet,  and  make  their 
bargains,  and  then  adjourn  to  a  private  room  to 
sign  and  seal. 

Sir  S.  Mr.  Mondish,  I  know  you  are  my  friend  ; 
there  has  been  a  long  acquaintance  and  friendship 
between  our  families  ;  I  shall  tell  you,  therefore,  what 
I  would  not  tell  any  other  living.  I  have  not  the 
least  jealousy  in  my  temper,  but  I  have  a  wife  that 
would  make  the  devil  jealous — Oh,  here  comes  the 
man  I  have  been  looking  after. 

Mon.  Sir  Simon,  your  humble  servant. 

Sir  S.  Nay,  but  stay  a  moment. 

Mon.  1  have  business  of  consequence,  and  can't 
possibly.     Your  humble  servant.  [Exit. 

Sir  S.  Well,  your  servant. 

Enter  Capt.  Spark. 
What  in  the  name   of  mischief  is  he  reading  ?     A 
letter  from  my  wife,  I  suppose. 

Spark.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant.  I  think  I 
had  the  honour  of  seeing  you  at  my  cousin  Mondish's 
this  morning. 

Sir  S.  Yes,  sir, — and  I  should  be  glad  to  have  the 
honour  of  seeing  you  hanged  this  afternoon.     [Aside. 

Spark.  Pray,  sir,  what's  o'clock  1  because  I  have 
an  engagement  at  six. 

Sir  S.  Oh,  sir,  it  wants  considerably  of  that ;  hut 
perhaps  your  engagement  is  with  a  lady,  and  that 
makes  the  time  longer. 

Spark.  Why,  faith !  to  be  sincere  with  you,  it  is  ; 
but  I  beg  you  would  not  mention  that  to  anybody ; 
though,  if  you  should,  as  long  as  you  don't  know 
her  name,  there's  no  reputation  hurt. 

Sir  S.  I  suppose,  captain,  it  is  she  whom  you  met 
at  the  auction. 

Spark.  How  the  devil  came  you  to  guess  thati 

Sir  S.  Well,  but  I  have  guessed  right  1 

Spark.  I  am  not  obliged  to  tell — but  this  I  will 
tell  you,  sir,  you  have  a  very  good  knack  at  guessing. 
And  yet  I  will  show  you  her  christian  name,  and  lay 
you  a  wager  you  don't  find  out  her  sirname. 

Sir  S.  Anne — the  devil!  It  is  not  my  wife's 
hand,  but  it  is  her  name. 

Spark.   Hold,  sir,  that  is  not  fair.  [sirname. 

Sir  S.   Let  me  but  see  the  two  first  letters   of  her 

Spark.  To  oblige  you,  you  shall — but  if  you 
should  guess  afterwards,  you  are  a  man  of  honour. 

Sir  S.  Sir,  I  am  satisfied — I  am  the  happiest  man 
in  the  world.  Dear  captain,  I  give  you  ten  thousand 
thanks.  You  have  quieted  my  curiosity.  I  thought, 
by  your  description  this  morning,   you  had  meant 

Spark.  Whom  did  you  think  1  [another  lady. 

Sir  S.  Really  I  thought  the  lady's  name  was 
Raffler,  whom  you  described. 

Spark.  Mrs.  Raffler,  indeed!  ha,  ha! 

Sir  S.  Why,  do  you  know  Mrs.  Raffler  1 

Spa7-k.  Know  lier,  ay ;  who  the  devil  does  not 
know  herl 
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Sif  S.  What,  what,  what  do  you  know  of  her  1 
Spark.  Pugh,  know  of  her !    ha,   ha  1    Lard  help 
you,  know  of  her  indeed  I — and  with  a  grave  face,  as 
if  you  had  never  heard  anything  of  us  two. 

Sir  S.  My  brother  is  an  arrant  downright  cuckold. 
I  never  was  better  pleased  with  any  news  in  my  life. 
Spark.  Is  she  a  relation  of  yours,   that  you  are 
80  anxious  1 

Sir  S.  No,  sir,  no,  no  relation  of  mine,  upon  my 
honour.  I  have  some  acquaintance  with  a  lady  of 
her  name,  one  lady  Raffler. 

Spa7'k.  Ay,  that's  a  good  one  too. 
Sir.  S.  "What,  do  you  know  my  lady  Raffier  ? 
Spa7-k.  Yes,  I  think  I  do.      Ha,  ha,  ha! — faith,   I 
remember   that    woman    a  very  fine   woman  ;    nay 
she's  well  enough  still :   I  can't   help   saying  I   like 
her  better  than  her  sister. 

Sir  S.  I  suppose  you  have  had  them  both. 
Spark.  Who  I  ?  ha,  ha,  ha !  no,  no,  neither  of 
them  ;  you  are  the  most  suspicious  person — though  I 
believe  the  world  has  talked  pretty  freely.  But,  ha, 
ha  !  the  world  you  know  is  a  censorious  world,  and 
yet,  pox  take  the  women  !  they  owe  more  discoveries 
to  their  own  imprudence.  I  never  had  a  woman 
fond  of  me  in  my  life  that  was  able  to  conceal  it ;  if 
I  had  had  her,  it  might  have  been  a  secret  for  me. 

Sir  S.  Well,  sir,  it  is  no  secret,  I  assure  you — 
Ten  thousand  devils  take  'em  both  !  [Aside. 

Spark.  I  defy  any  one  to  say  he  ever  heard  me 
brag  of  my  amours,  and  yet  I  have  had  a  few. 
Sir  S.   And  you  have  had  lady  Raifler  then  t 
Spark.  No,  that's  too  much  to  own. 
Sir.  S.   Not   at  all ;  no   one   is   ashamed   to   own 
their  amours  now.     Fine  gentlemen  talk  of  women  of 
quality  in  the  same  manner  as   of  their  laundresses. 
Besides,  it  is  known  already  ;  you  may  own  it,  espe- 
cially to  me  ;  for  it  shall  go  no"  farther,  I  assure  you. 
Spa7-k.   Well  then,  in   confidence  that  you   are   a 
man  of  honour,  I  will  own  it  to   you ;  yes,  yes,    I 
have,  I  have  had  her. 

Sir  S.  Would  the  devil  had  had  you  !  Now,  if 
I  had  the  spirit  of  a  worm,  I  would  b'eat  this  fellow 
to  death  ;  but  I  think  I  have  spirit  enough  to  beat 
my  wife. ^  She  shall  pay  for  all;  and  that  immedi- 
ately.     Your  servant. 

Spark.  I  hope  you  won't  discover  a  word,  since 
I  place  such  confidence  in  you. 

Sir  S.  Never  fear  me,  sir — I  am  much  beholden 
to  your  confidence  ;  I  am  very  much  beholden  to 
jou.     Cuckolds  !  horns !  daggers  !  fire  and  furies ! 

[Exit. 
Spark.  The  gentleman  seems  in  a  passion.  Now 
don't  I  know  what  in  the  world  to  do  with  myself. 
Hum,  hum  !  I  hear  Clarinda's  in  town,  I'll  go  try  if  I 
can't  find  her  out.  If  I  follow  her  but  one  fort- 
night here,  the  world  will  give  me  her  for  ever.  [Exit. 

Scene  changes  to  Sir  Simon's  house. — Enter  Gay- 
love,  Clarinda. 

Cla.  And  so  you  have  told  captain  Spark  I  am  in 
town ;  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Gay.  It  shows  you,  at  least,  I  am  not  of  sir  Si- 
mon's temper,  not  inclined  to  jealousy. 

Cla.  No,  people  are  never  jealous  of  what's  indif- 
ferent to  them. 

Gay.  Faith,  I  have  no  notion  of  being  so  at  all ; 
for  if  there  can  be  no  jealousy  without  fondness,  I 
am  sure  I  could  never  be  fond  of  any  woman  who 
would  give  me  reason  to  be  jealous. 

Cla.  Yes,  but  some  men  are  jealous  without  reason. 

Gay.  And  some  men  are  fond  without  any  reason. 
1  he  lover  who  can  be  the  one  gives  you  shrewd 
cause  ot  suspicion  that  he  may  afterwards  prove 
the  other.  '■ 


Cla.  Well,  then,  I  think  I  may  suspect  you  will 
one  day  or  other  prove  the  most  jealous  husband  in 
the  universe. 

Gay.  I'll  suffer  you  to  speak  what  you  don't  think 
of  yourself,  since  you  just  now  spoke  what  you 
don't  think  of  me,  at  least,  what  if  I  was  assured  you 
did  think  of  me,  I  should  be  the  most  miserable 
creature  breathing. 

Cla.  Hum  !  that  may  be  my  case  too,  I  am  afraid. 

[Aside. 
Gay.  I  hope  my  actions  hitherto  have  convinced 
you  of  the  contrary ;  but  if  they  have  not,  I  desire 
no  greater  happiness  than  to  complete  your  convic- 
tion by  an  undeniable  one  ;  nor  do  I  see  any  reason, 
if  indiflerence  be   not  on  your  side,  why  you  any 
longer  deny  the  opportunity  of  giving  it  you. 
Cla.  I  see  you  have  a  mind  to  divert  yourself. 
Gay.  Oh,  Clarinda  !  Diversion  is  too  poor  a  word 
for  my  desires,  they  aim  at  such  a  heiglit  of  happi- 
ness, such  transcendent  joys,  yet  none  but  what  this 
dear  breast  should  be  a  partaker  of. 

Enter  Lady  Raffler  and  Mrs.  Raffler. 
Lady  R.  Heyday  !  what,  are  you  at  romps,  good 
people!  I  desire  none  of  these  games  may  be  car- 
ried on  in  my  house  :  if  you  have  been  bred  up  in  the 
country  to  suffer  these  indecent  familiarities,  I  desire 
you  would  leave  'em  off  now  you  are  under  my  roof. 
Gay.  I  hope,  madam,  I  shall  under  no  roof  offer 
anything  which  this  lady  may  not  justifiably  suffer. 

Lady  R.  Give  me  leave,  sir,  to  be  judge  what 
she  ought  to  suffer.  There's  no  good  ever  comes  of 
romping  and  palming  :  I  never  gave  my  hand  to  any 
man  without  a  glove,  except  Sir  Simon. 

Mrs.  R.  I  wonder,  Gaylove,  how  you  can  bear  girls' 

company.     Your  visit  is   thrown    away   upon    'em  ; 

but  all  you  creatures  are  so  fond  of  green  fruit. 

Gay.  So,  I  think  she  has  given  me  my  cue.     [Aside. 

Cla.   Lard,  madam  !  I  know  some  girls  that  are  as 

good  company  as  any  women  in  Englund. 

Mrs.  R.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Pert !  are  you  attempting 
to  show  your  wit? 

Gay.  She  shows  her  bravery,  madam,  in  attacking 
the  very  woman  of  her  sex  that  has  the  most, 

Mrs.  R.  I  fancy,  then,  she  has  more  bravery  than 
you  have,  sir. 

Gay.   Gad,  I  am  afraid  so  too.  [Aside. 

Mrs.  R.  Fie,  fie,  that  a  man  celebrated  for  his  wit 
should  put  his  wit  to  a  girl ! 

Cla.  I  am  no  such  girl,  madam  :  I  don't  see  why 
a  man  should  not  put  his  wit  to  a  girl  as  well  as  to 
any  one.  As  contemptuously  as  you  speak  of  girls, 
I  have  known  some  girls  that  have  wit  enough  to 
be  too  hard  for  most  men. 

il/;\s.  R.  Upon  my  word,  madam,  you  seem  to 
come  on  finely ;  I  don't  know  but  you  may  be  a  very 
good  match  for  him. 

Lady  R.  Upon  my  word;  if  I  mistake  not,  you 
come  both  very  fuiely  on — Well,  the  forwardness  of 
some  women !  [Aside. 

Mrs.  R.  Look  ye,  sir,  I  am  too  generous  to  insult 
a  man  who  already  appears  to  have  been  vanquished; 
but  if  you  dare  meet  me  another  time  this  will  give 
you  instructions  where  I  am  to  be  found. 

[Aside.     Giving  him  a  letter. 

Cla.  I  am  astonished  at  her  impudence ! — I  can't 

bear  it.  To  take  him  away  from  me  before  my  face ! — ■ 

I  hate  him  too.     He  might  be  rude  to  her;  he  must 

be  sure  it  would  have  pleased  me. 

Lady  R.  I  desire  the  conversation  may  be  more 
general — here's  such  whispering !  Sister,  I  am  sur- 
prised at  you.  This  particularity  with  a  young 
fellow  is  very  indecent. 

E7it.er  Sir  Simon. 
Sir  S.  Yrair  servant,  ladies,  your  very  humble  ser- 
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vant.  "What,  tut  one  poor  gentleman  amongst  you 
all"?  And  he  too  of  our  own  family,  for  I  think  he 
does  us  the  honour  of  making  this  liouse  his  own. 

Gatj.  I  have  indeed,  sir,  lately  done  myself  that 
honour. 

Sir  S.  Oh,  sir,  you  are  too  ohliging — you  are  too 
complaisant  indeed  —  you  misplace  the  obligation. 
"VVe  are  infinitely  beholden  to  you,  that  you  will  take 
up  with  such  entertainment  as  this  poor  house  can 
atford — And  I  assure  you  you  are  very  welcome  to 
everything  in  it— everything. 

Gay.  Sir,  I  know  not  how  to  return  this  favour  ; 
but  I  assure  you  there  is  that  in  it  that  will  make 
me  the  happiest  of  mankind. 

Sir  S.  That's  my  wife,  I  suppose— I  shall  have 
him  ask  her  of  me  in  a  very  little  time  ;  and  he  is  a 
veiy  civil  fellow  if  he  does— for  most  of  the  rascals 
about  this  town  take  our  wives  without  asking  us. 

Lady  R.  I  hope,  my  dear,  you  are  in  a  better  hu- 
mour than  when  you  went  out  to-day. 

Sir  S.  Oh,  my  dear,  I  am  in  a  pure  good  humour: 
I  am  quite  satisfied  in  my  mind. 

Enter  Servant  who  whispers  Gaylove. 

Gay.  Mr.  Mondish,  say  you  1 

Serv.  Yes,  sir. 

Mrs.  R.  Mr.  Gaylove,  you  sup  here,  I  hope. 

Gay.  There's  no  fear,  madam,  of  my  failing  so 
agreeable  an  engagement.  [Exit. 

Sir  S.  Yes,  my  dear,  I  am  so  happy,  so  easy,  so 
satisfied  ;  the  colonel  himself  does  not  go  beyond 
me.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  or  jealousy  ;  and  if 
I  was  to  see  you  and  your  sister  in  two  hackney- 
coaches  with  each  a  young  fellow,  I  should  think 
no  more  harm  than  I  do  now. 

Lady  R.  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  shall  never  give  you 
the  trial. 

Sir  S.  Indeed  I  believe  thee,  my  dear,  thou  art  too 
prudent. 

Lady  R.  How  happy  shall  I  be  if  this  change  in 
your  temper  continue  !  But  pray  what  has  wrought 
it  so  suddenly  ? 

Sir  S.  AVhat  satisfies  every  reasonable  man — I  am 
convinced  I  have  found  it  out. 

Lady  R.  What,  my  dearl 

Sir  S.  Why,  my  dear,  that  I  am  a  very  honest, 
sober,  fashionable  gentleman,  very  fit  to  have  a  hand- 
some wife,  and  to  keep  civil  company.  And  that 
you  are  a  very  fine,  fashionable,  good-humoured 
lady,  fit  to  be  married  to  a  good  honest  husband, 
and  mighty  proper  for  any  company  whatsoever. 

Mrs.  R.  "This  begins  to  have  an  ill  aspect. 

Lady  R.  I  don't  understand  you. 

Sir  S.  Nor  captain  Spark  neither,  I  dare  swear. 

Lady  R.  What  do  you  tell  me  of  captain  Spark  fori 

Sir  S.  You  don't  know  him,  I  warrant  you. 

Lady  R.  Perhaps  I  do,  what  then"? 

Sir  S.  Nay,  it  is  but  grateful  in  you  not  to  deny 
your  acquaintance  with  a  gentleman  who  is  so  fond 
of  owning  an  acquaintance  with  you. 

Lady  R.  I  hope  I  am  acquainted  with  no  gentle- 
man who  is  ashamed  of  owning  it. 

Sir  S.  Look  ye,  madam,  he  has  told  me  all  that 
ever  passed  between  you. 

Lady  R.  Indeed  !  then  he  has  a  much  better  me- 
mory than  I  have,  for  he  has  told  you  more  than 
I  remember. 

Mrs.  R.  Brother,  this  is  some  cursed  suspicion 
of  yours  ;  she  has  no  such  acquaintance  I  am  con- 
fident ;  if  she  had  I  must  have  known  it. 

Lady  R.  There  is  no  occasion  for  your  denying 
it,  sister ;  I  think  captain  Spark  a  very  civil,  well- 
behaved  man,   and  1  shall   converse  with    him,    in 

spite  of  any  jealous  husband  in  England. Though 

I   never  saw  this  fellow  in  my  life  I  am  resolved 


not  to  deny  his  acquaintance  were  I  to  be  hanged 
for  it.  [Aside. 

Cla.  If  all  persons  have  my  opinion  of  him  1  think 
there  is  not  more  innocent  company  upon  earth. 

Sir  S.  Oh,  oh,  you  are  acquainted  with  him  too ! 
and  I  dare  swear,  if  I  had  asked  him,  he  has  had 
you  too. 

il/rs.  R.  In  short,  sir  Simon,  you  are  a  monster 
to  abuse  the  best  of  wives  thus  !  the  town  shall  ring 
of  you  for  it.  [my  word  for  it. 

Sir  S.  And  Westminster-hall  shall  ring  too,  take 
Enter  Col.  Raffler. 

Col.  How  now  *?    What's  the  matter  °i 

Mrs.  R.  The  matter !  the  matter,  my  dear,  is  that 
sir  Simon  is  a  brute,  and  has  abused  my  poor  sister 
for  her  intimacy  with  a  man  whom  she  never  saw. 

Sir  S.  Nor  you  never  saw  neither  !  [saved. 

Mrs.  R.  Never  to  my  knowledge,  as  I  hope  to  be 

Sir  S.  You  never  saw  captain  Spark  ! 

3Irs.  R.  No,  never. 

Col.  Who  gives  you  authority  to  inquire,  pray  1 

Sir  S.  The  care  of  your  honour,  sir, — nay,  don't 
look  stern  at  me,  sir,  for  we  are  both — 

Col.  What !  what  are  we  both  1 

Sir  S.  Captain  Spark's  very  humble  servants — a 
couple  of  useful  persons  which  no  fine  gentleman 
should  be  without.  [know  him  t 

Col.  Who   is  this   captain  Spark,  sister  1  do  you 

Lady  R.  Look  ye,  brother,  since  you  ask  me,  I 
will  do  that  to  satisfy  you  which  he  never  should 
have   extorted  from   me.       Upon  my   honour  I   do 

Airs.  R.  Nor  I,  upon  mine.  [not  know  him. 

Col.  Now  are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself?  Can 
you  ever  look  the  world  in  the  face  again  if  this 
v.'ere  known  in  if?  If  you  was  not  my  own  brother  I 
should  know  how  to  deal  with  you  for  your  sus- 
picions of  my  wife.  However,  1  insist  on  it  you 
immediately  ask  her  pardon,  and,  if  you  have  any 
honour,  you  will  do  the  same  to  your  own. 

Sir  S.   I  ask  their  pardon ! 

Col.  Ay,  are  you  not  fully  convinced  of  being  in 
the  wrong  1    Have  they  not  both  solemnly  attested 
that  they  know  no  such  person  1 
Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Ladies,  captain  Spark  's  below. 

Sir.  S.  Whol  who?  who"?  [very  eagerly. 

Serv.  Captain  Spark. 

Sir  S.  Tol,   lol,    lol !    brother,    your    servant ■ 

Ladies,  your  servant 1  ask  pardon,  I  ask  a  thou- 
sand pardons Tol,  lol,  lol !   I  believe  I  am  at  this 

moment  the  merriest  cuckold  in  the  universe. 

Cla.  Pray,  desire  the  captain  to  walk  in. 

.Sir  S.  Now,  brother,  I  am  a  jealous-pated  fool ; 
I  suppose  I  am  in  the  wrong — I  am  convicted— they 
don't  know  him.  If  a  woman  was  to  tell  me  the 
sun  shone  at  noon-day,  I  would  not  believe  it. 

Col.  Well,  here's  a  gentleman  come  to  wait  upon 
my  niece,  and  what  of  that '? 

Enter  Qk-pt.  Spark. 

Sir  S.  'Tis  he,  'tis  he  !  tol,  lol,  lol ! 

Spark.  Miss  Clarinda,  your  most  obedient  ser- 
vant. Ladies,  your  most  humble  servant. — Oh,  sir, 
I  did  not  expect  to  meet  you  here. 

Sir  S.  No,  I  believe  you  did  not.  [Aside. 

Spark.  If  I  had  known  you  had  been  in  town 
sooner,  madam,  I  should  have  done  myself  the 
honour  before.  [to  the  ladies. 

Cla.  And  now  perhaps  this  visit  is  not  to  me,  but 

Spark.  Really,  madam,  these  ladies  I  have  not 
the  honour  to  be  acquainted  with. 

Col.  Oh,  your  servant,  brother,  I  ask  your  pardon 
—who  is  convicted  now "?  [seen  you  there. 

Lady  R.  Unless  at  an  auction,  captain  ;  I  have 
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Spark.  Madam,  you  do  me  too  much  honour; 
yes,  madam,  I  haVe  indeed  had  the  happiness— 
though  the  devil  take  me  if  I  know  when  or  where. 

Sir  S.  Oh,  I  thought  they  would  know  one 
another  by  and  by. 

Lady  R.  I  think  you  laid  out  a  great  deal  ot  money 
that  morning,  captain.— You  bid  for  almost  every- 
thing. 

Spark.  Yes,  madam,  I  am  a  pretty  good  customer 

to   'em  generally. Either  I  have  a  damned  short 

memory,  or  this  lady  wants  a  good  one. 

Mrs.  R.  I  think,  captain,  I  ought  to  be  affronted 
you  don't  remember  me  too,  for  I  was  at  the  same 
place  with  my  sister. 

Spark.  Madam,  I  ask  ten  thousand  pardons.  Y'our 
most  obedient  servant,  madam.  Harkee,  sir,  will 
you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  what  these  ladies'  names 
are  ?  for  I  have  possibly  forgot. 

Sir  S.  I  am  surprised  at  that,  sir  ;  why,  sir,  that 
is  my  good  lady — my  lady  Raffler,  for  your  favours 
to  whom  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  ;  and  the 
other,  sir,  is  Mrs.  Raffler,  wife  to  that  gentleman, 
who  is  as  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  civilities  to  her. 

Sjjark.  Soh,  I'm  in  a  iine  way,  faith! — Oh,  curse 
on  my  lying  tongue !  If  I  get  well  out  of  this 
amour,  I  will  never  have  another  as  long  as  I  live. 

Sir  S.  Look  ye,  sir  ;  as  for  me,  I'm  an  honest,  sober 
citizen,  and  shall  take  my  revenge  another  way  ; 
but  my  brother  here  is  a  fighting  man,  and  will  re- 
turn your  favour  as  fighting  men  generally  do  return 
favours,  by  cutting  your  throat.  Harkee,  brother  ; 
you  don't  deserve  it  of  me,  yet  I  must  let  you  know 
that  this  gentleman  assured  me  to-day  that  he  had 
done  you  the  favour  with  your  wife. 

Mrs.  R.  Vrnh  me! 

Col.  "What  favour  t 

Sir  S.  The  favour,  the  only  favour  which  fine 
gentlemen  do  such  sort  of  people  as  us  ;  but  be  not 
dejected,  brother,  I  am  your  fellow-sufferer ;  he  has 
had  my  wife  too  ;  he  confessed  it  to  my  face. 

Spark.  Not  I,  upon  my  soul,  sir — a  likely  thing 
I  should  say  that  I  had  an  amour  with  a  woman 
that  I  never  saw  before  to  my  knowledge  ! 

Sir  S.  And  have  you  the  assurance  to  deny  to  my 
face 

Spark.  I  think,  sir,  your  assurance  is  greater, 
to  assert  a  thing  to  my  face  which  I  never  said ;  I 
never  named  either  of  the  ladies  in  my  life. 

Sir  S.  What,  sir  !  did  you  not  mention  Mrs. 
Raffler's  name '? 

Spark.  Mrs.  Raffler!  Oh,  then  it  is  out— What 
a  confusion  had  the  mistake  of  a  name  like  to  have 
occasioned  !  Ladies,  I  am  under  the  greatest  con- 
cern that  I  should  be  even  the  innocent  occasion 
of  the  least  uneasiness  to  you.  But  I  believe,  sir, 
I  shall  end  yours  wheu  I  have  put  myself  to  the 
blush,  by  confessing  that  it  was  only  a  Dutch  lady 
of  pleasure,  whom  I  knew  in  Amsterdam,  that  caused 
your  jealousy. 

Sir  S.  AVhat!  and  did  you  not  name  my  lady 
Raffler  too  1 

Spark.  Yes,  sometimes  she  is  called  Mrs.  Raffler, 
and  sometimes  my  lady  Raffler. 

Col.  An  impudent  jade  !  ha,  ha,  ha !  ay,  it's 
common  enough  with  'em  to  have  several  names 
and  titles. — Come,  come,  brother,  all  you  have  to 
do  is  to  ask  pardon  of  the  gentleman  and  your  wife 
and  mine.  Are  not  you  ashamed  to  put  all  the  com- 
pany into  this  confusion,  because  there  is  a  woman 
of  the  town  who  wears  the  same  name  with  yoiu- 
own  wife  1 

Sir  S.  A  man  has  some  reason  for  confusion, 
though,  let  me  tell  you,  when  a  gentleman  who  does 
not  know  him  tells  him  to  his  face  that  he  has  lain 


with  a  woman,  who  wears  the  same  name  with  his 
wife.  And  I  think  he  may  be  excused  if  he  thinks 
she  wears  the  same  clothes  too.  [should  happen. 

Col.   Sir,  I  am  very  sorry  anything  of  this  nature 
Spark.  Oh,  sir,  things  of  this  nature  are  so  usual 
with  me,  I  beg  no  apology. 

Sir  S.  Please  Heaven !  I'll  make  a  voyage  to 
Holland,  and  search  all  the  bawdy-houses  in  Am- 
sterdam, but  I  will  find  out  whether  there  be  such 
a  woman  or  no. 

Col.  Come,  brother,  ask  the  gentleman's  pardon 
— I  am  ashamed  of  you. 

Sir  S.  Well,  sir!  (I  don't  know  how  to  do  it)  If 
I  have  injured  you,  I  ask  your  pardon  ;  and  yet  I 
can't  help  thinking  still  it  was  my  lady  Raffler  you 
mentioned,  and  I  believe  you  spoke  truth  too. 

Spiark.  Sir,  I  can  easily  forgive  you  suspecting  me 
to  be  the  happiest  person  upon  earth  ;  if  you  have 
this  lady's  pardon,  you  have  mine. 

Sir  S.  What,  is  the  rascal  making  love  to  her  be- 
fore my  face!  But  I  won't  give  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  cutting  my  throat  before  her  ;  for  I  would 
not  willingly  give  her  so  much  pleasure. 

Cla.  I  believe,  madam,  the  captain  will  make  a 
fourth  at  quadrille. 

Spark.  You  honour  me  too  much,  madam  ;  but 
if  you  will  bear  with  a  very  bad  player 

Lady  R.  Though  I  hate  cards,  I  will  play  with 
him,  if  it  be  only  to  torment  my  husband. 

Mrs.  R.  This  is  opportune  enough — .1  will  set 
'em  together,  and  shall  soon  get  some  one  to  hold 
my  cards,  while  I  go  to  a  better  appointment.  Come, 
if  you  will  follow  me,  I'll  conduct  you  to  the  cards. 

[Exezmt. 
Manent  Sir  Simon  and  Col.  Raffler. 

Sir  S.  This  is  mighty  pretty,  mighty  fine,  truly! 
This  is  a  rare  country,  and  a  rare  age  we  live  in, 
where  a  man  is  obliged  to  put  his  horns  in  his  pocket, 
whether  he  Avill  or  no. 

Col.  Fie  upon  you,  brother,  fie  upon  you  !  For 
you,  who  have  one  of  the  most  virtuous  women 
in  the  world  to  your  wife,  to  be  thus  tormenting 
yourself  and  her,  your  friends  and  every  one,  with 
those  groundless  suspicions,  such  unheard-of  jea- 
lousies ! 

Sir  S.  Sir,  you  injure  me  if  you  call  me  jealous  ; 
I  have  not  a  grain  of  jealousy  within  me.  I  am 
not  indeed  so  foolishly  blind  as  you  are. 

Col.  And  you  injure  me  if  you  think  I  am  not 
jealous  :  I  am  all  over  jealousy  ;  and  if  there  was  but 
the  least  occasion  to  show  it — 

Sir  S.  Occasion!  why  is  not  your  wife  at  this  very 
instant  at  cards  with  a  young  fellow  1 

Col.  Well,  sir,  and  is  not  your  wife  with  herl 

Sir  S.  Sore  against  my  will,  I  assure  you. 
What,  I  suppose  you  are  one  of  those  wise  men  who 
think  one  woman  is  a  guard  upon  another.  Now, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  a  plurality  of  women  only 
tend  to  the  making  a  plurality  of  cuckolds.  Thieves 
indeed  discover  one  another,  because  the  discoverer 
often  saves  his  life  by  it ;  but  women  do  not  save 
their  reputation  after  the  same  manner,  and  there- 
fore every  woman  keeps  her  neighbom-'s  secret  in 
order  to  have  her  own  kept. 

Col.  Pshaw,  sir !  I  don't  rely  upon  this,  nor  that, 
nor  t'other — I  rely  upon  my  wife's  virtue. 

Sir  S.  Why  truly,  sir,  that  is  not  relying  upon 
this,  nor  that,  nor  t'other,  for  it  is  relying  upon 
nothing  at  all. 

Col.  How,  sir !  don't  you  think  my  wife  virtuous? 
— Now,  sir,  to  show  you,  to  your  confusion,  what 
an  excellent  creature  this  is :  I  gave  her  leave  once 
to  go  to  a  masquerade,  and  I  followed  her  thither 
myself,  where,  though  T  knew  her  dress,  I  did  not 
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find  her, — and  where  do  you  think  she  was "?  where 
do  you  think  this  good  creature  was "?  but  at  supper 
in  private  with  a  poor  female  relation  of  hers,  who 
kee;)s  a  milliner's  shop  at  St.  James's. 

Sir  S.  O  lud!  O  lud '.  O  lud !  And  are  you, 
brother,  really  wise  enough  to  think  she  was  there  1 
Or  if  she  was  there,  do  you  think  she  was  alone 
with  this  poor  female  relation  ?  who  is  a  relation  of  mine 
too,  I  thank  Heaven  ;  and  is,  I  dare  swear,  as  useful 
a  woman  as  any  in  the  parish  of  St.  James's. 
'     Col.   Brother,  you  are 

Sir  S.  "What  am  I,  brother  1 

Col.  I  can  bear  this  no  longer.  You  are — I  need 
not  tell  you  ;  you  know  what  you  are. 

Sir  S.  And  I  know  what  you  are  too  :  you  are  a 
cuckold,  and  so  am  I,  I  dare  swear,  notwithstand- 
ing this  evasion  of  the  captain's.  However,  it  shall 
not  rest  so.  If  I  am  what  I  think,  I  will  make 
an  ample  discovery  of  it ;  though  if  I  was  to  find 
them  in  one  another's  arms,  the  poor  husband  would 
always  be  found  in  the  wrong. 


ACT  IV.— SCENE  I.— Sir  Simon's  AoMse.— Mon- 
DisH,  Col.  Raffler. 

Col.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  This  is  excellent,  this  is  delight- 
ful! And  so  the  poor  dog  fell  into  the  trap  at 
once,  and  is  absolutely  persuaded  my  wife  is  fond  of 
him. 

Man.  That  he  is,  I'll  be  answerable  for  him. 

Col.  How  purely  she'll  use  him  I  I  would  not  be 
in  his  coat  for  a  considerable  sum  ;  my  only  one  is 
that  she'll  do  him  a  mischief. — Lord  !  Lord !  how 
far  the  vanity  of  young  men  will  carry  them ! 
Methinks,  too,  he  is  not  acting  the  handsomest 
part  by  me  all  this  while :  I  think  I  ought  to  cut  his 
throat  seriously. 

Mon.  Oh,  fie,  colonel !  don't  think  of  anything  of 
that  nature  :  you  know  we  have  drawn  him  into  it ; 
and  really  Mrs.  RafHer  is  so  fine  a  woman,  that  such 
a  temptation  is  not  easily  resisted. 

Col.  That's  true,  that's  true  ;  she  is  a  fine  woman, 
a  very  fine  woman ;  I  am  not  a  little  vain  of  her. 

Mon.  And  so  chaste,  so  constant,  and  so  virtuous 
a  woman,  colonel. 

Col.  They  are  blessings,  indeed,  very  great  bless- 
ings !  I  beg  this  thing  may  be  kept  a  severe  secret ; 
for  I  should  never  be  able  to  look  her  in  the  face 
again  if  she  should  discover  it :  she  would  never 
forgive  me. 

Mon.  For  my  own  sake,  colonel,  you  may  depend 
upon  my  keeping  it  a  secret.  [Looks  on  his  watch.~\ 
Ay,  it  is  now  the  hour  of  appointment,  so  if  you 
will,  we  will  go  round  the  other  way  to  the  closet. 

Col.  With  all  my  heart ;  I  can't  help  hugging 
myself  with  the  thought. 

Mon.  You  will  see  more  people  hugged  beside 
yourself,  I  believe.  This  is  not  the  most  generous 
action  that  I  am  about,  but  she  has  piqued  my  pride, 
and,  whatever  be  the  consequence,  I  am  resolved  to 
be  revenged  of  her.  \_Exe2int. 

SCENE  II. — Another  apartment  in  Sir  Simon's 
house.  Enter  Gaylove. 
Gay.  How  happy  would  some  men  think  them- 
selves to  have  so  agreeable  an  engagement  upon 
their  hands !  But  the  deuce  take  me  if  I  have  any 
great  stomach  to  it;  and,  considering  I  have  another 
mistress  in  the  house,  I  think  it  is  bravely  done.  Yet 
I  could  not  find  in  my  heart  to  refuse  the  invitation. 
Well,  what  pleasure  women  find  in  denying  I  can't 
imagine  ;  for  the  devil  take  me  if  ever  I  could  deny 
a  fine  woman  in  my  life.  {Enter  Mrs.  Raffler.] 
Oil,  here  she  comes  ;  now  hang  me  if  I  knoAV  what 


to  say.     Whether  shall  I  address  her  at  a  distance, 
or  boldly  fall  on  at  once?  [ment. 

Mrs.  R.   So,  sir,  you  are  punctual  to  the  appoint- 
Gay.  p'aith,  madam,   I  have   a  strange  oddity  in 
my  temper  that  inclines  me  to  be   extremely  eager 
after  happiness. 

Mrs.  R.  If  you  had  proposed  any  such  happiness 
in  my  conversation,  I  believe  you  "know  you  might 
have  had  it  oftener. 

Gay.  You  wrong  me  if  you  impute  my  fear  of 
disobliging  you  to  want  of  passion.  By  those  dear 
eyes,  by  that  dear  hand,  and  all  those  thousand  joys 
which  you  can  bestow — 

Mrs.  R.  Hold,  sir,  what  do  you  mean"?  I  am 
afraid  you  think  otherwise  of  this  assignation  than  it 
was  meant. 

Gay.  I  think  nothing,  but  that  I  am  the  happiest 
of  my  sex,  and  you  the  most  charming  and  best- 
natured  of  yours. 

Mrs.  R.  Come,  sir,  this  is  no  way  of  showing  your 
wit ;  I  invited  you  to  make  a  trial  of  that,  which  is 
seldom  sho-\vir  in  compliments ;  those  are  foreio-n  to 
our  purpose. 

Gay.  I  think  so  too,  and  therefore,  without  any 
further  compliment,  my  dear  lovely  angel — 
Mrs.  R.  Lud,  what  do  you  mean? 
Gay.  I  mean,   madam,    to   take   immediate  pos- 
session of  all  the  raptures  which  this  lovely  person 
can  give  me. 

Mrs.  R.  O  heavens !  you  will  not  make  any  bad 

use  of  the  confidence  I  have  reposed  in  you  ;  if  you 

offer  anything  rude,  I  will  never  trust  myself  along 

with  you  again.  [tunity. 

Gay.  Then  I  must  make  the  best  of  this  oppor- 

Mrs.  R.  I'll  die  before  I'll  consent;  I'll — 

Gay.  I  must  trust  to  your  good-nature. 

Lady  Raffler  at  the  door. 
Lady  R.  Sister,  sister !    what !    have   you   locked 
yourself  in  % 

Mrs.  R.  Let  me  go.  Oh,  my  dear,  is  it  you  1  I 
have  ordered  this  vile  lock  to  be  mended — the  bolt 
is  so  apt  to  fall  down  of  its  own  accord. — Is  your 
pool  out"? 

Lady  R.  No,  sister,  no  ;  I  came  to  see  what  was 
the  matter  with  you.  I  was  afraid  you  was  ill,  that 
you  left  us.  But  I  see  you  have  company  with  you. 
Mrs.  R.  I  was  just  coming  back  to  you,  but- 
Gay.  I  cannot  be  of  opinion  that  that  is  an  ori- 
ginal picture  of  Hannibal  Carraccio.  I  ask  pardon 
for  differing  from  you. — Oh,  is  your  ladyship  there  1 
pray,  which  opinion  are  you  of  1 

Lady  R.  Don't  apply  to  me,  sir,  I  am  no  judge 
of  pictures. 

Gay.  Most  great  connoisseurs  are  shy  of  owning 
their  skill ;  but  if  your  ladyship  pleases  to  observe, 
there  is  not  that  boldness.  There  is,  indeed,  a  great 
deal  of  the  master — and  I  never  saw  more  spirit  in  a 
copy.  But,  alas!  there  is  so  much  difference  be- 
tween a  copy  and  an  original. — I  hope  your  ladyship 
will  excuse  the  freedom  I  take. 

Lady  R.  My  sister  will  excuse  your  freedom,  and 

that  is  full  as  well.  [card-table  1 

Mrs.  R.  Come,  my  dear,  will  you  return  to  the 

Lady  R.    I  wish   this   gentleman — would   be   so 

kind  to  hold  my  cards  a  few  minutes ;  I  have  a  word 

or  two  to  speak  with  you. 

Gay.  You  will  have  a  bad  deputy,  madam,  but  I 
will  do  the  best  I  can.  [Exit. 

Lady  R.  Sister,  I  am  ashamed  of  you,  to  be  locked 
up  alone  with  a  young  fellow. 

3frs.  R.  Lard,  child,  can  I  help  it  if  the  bolt  falls 
down  of  its  own  accord  ? 

Lady  R.  But  you  was  not  looking  at  pictures  be- 
fore I  came  into  the  room ;  I  saw  you  closer  together 
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— I  saw  you  in  his  arms,  and  heard  you  cry  out : — 
this  I'll  swear. 

Mrs.  R.  Well,  and  can  I  help  this  1  I  own  he  was 
a  little  frolicsome,  and  offered  to  kiss  me — that's  all. 

Lady  R.  All — monstrous!  that's  all!  if  an  odious 
fellow  was  to  offer  to  kiss  me  I'd  tear  his  eyes  out. 

3Irs.  R.  Yes,  and  so  would  I,  if  it  was  an  odious 
fellow.  [thing,  and  the  least  breath  sullies  it. 

Ladi/  R,   The  honour  of  a  woman  is  a  very  nice 

Mrs.  R.  So  it  seems,  indeed,  if  it  be  to  be  hurt  by 
a  kiss.  [venture  to  take  more. 

Ladi/  R.   The   man  to  whom   you   give  that  will 

M>-s.  R.  Well,  and  it's  time  enough  to  cry  out,  you 
know,  when  he  does  venture  to  take  more. 

Lady  R.  I  don't  like  jesting  with  serious  things. 

Mrs.  R.  What,  is  a  kiss  a  serious  thing,  theul 
now,  on  my  conscience,  you  are  fonder  of  it  than  I 
am.  I  believe,  my  dear,  you  are  very  confident  I 
could  do  nothing  contrary  to  the  rules  of  honour ; 
but  I  hate  being  solicitous  about  trifles. 

Lady  R.  Sister,  it  behoves  a  garrison  to  take  care 
of  its  out-works  :  for  my  part  1  am  resolved  to  stand 
buff  at  the  first  entrance  ;  nor  will  I  ever  give  an 
inch  of  ground  to  an  assailant.  And  let  me  tell  you 
that  the  woman  and  the  soldier  who  do  not  defend 
the  first  pass  will  never  defend  the  last. 

Mrs.  R.  Well,  well,  good,  dear,  military  sister, 
pray  defend  yorn-self,  and  do  not  come  to  my  assist- 
ance till  you  are  called.  I  thank  heaven  I  have  no 
such  governor  as  yours.  I  should  fancy  myself  be- 
sieged indeed,  had  I  a  continual  alarm  ringing  in  my 
ears.  I  have  taken  a  strict  resolution  to  be  virtuous 
as  long  as  my  husband  thinks  me  so.  It  is  a  com- 
piaisauce  I  owe  to  his  opinion  ;  but  you  may  value 
yourself  upon  your  virtue  as  much  as  you  please ; 
Sir  Simon  every  day  tells  you  you  have  none  ;  and 
how  can  she  be  a  good  wife  who  is  continually  giving 
the  lie  to  her  husband  1  [think  so  serious'? 

Lady  R.  Why  will  you  thus  rally  on  a  subject  I 

Mrs.  R.  And  why  will  you  be  so  serious  on  a  sub- 
ject I  think  so  ridiculous? — but  if  you  don't  like  my 
raillery  let  us  go  back  to  our  cards,  and  that  will 
stop  both  our  mouths. 

Lady  R.  I  wish  any  odious  fellow  durst  kiss  me ! 

[Exetmt. 
Enter  Col.  Raffler,  Mondish. 

Col.  Now,  Mr.  Mondish,  now  ;  what  think  you 
now  %  am  not  I  the  happiest  man  in  the  world  in  a 
Avife  % 

Mon.  Ay,  faith  are  you ;  so  happy,  that  was  I 
possessed  of  the  same  talent  for  happiness  I  would 
marry  to-morrow. 

Col.  Why,  why  don't  you?  you  will  have  just 
Buch  a  wife  as  mine,  to  be  sure  ;  oh,  they  are  very 
plenty — ay,  ay,  very  plenty  :  you  can't  miss  of  just 
such  another  :  they  grow  in  every  garden  about  town. 

Mon.  I  believe  they  grow  in  most  houses  about 
town. 

Col.  Oh — ay,  ay,  ay, — here  was  one  here  just 
now  ;  my  lady  Raffler  is  just  such  another,  a  damn'd, 
infamous,  suspicious  prude,  every  whit  as  bad  as  her 
husband.  If  jou  had  not  held  me,  Mondish,  I  am 
afraid  I  could  scarce  have  kept  my  hands  oS  from 
her.  But  hold,  hold  ;  there  is  one  thing  which  shall 
go  down  in  my  pocket-book — "  I  have  taken  a  strict 
resolution  to  be  virtuous  as  long  as  my  husband  thinks 
me  so."  Then  thou  shalt  be  virtuous  till  dooms- 
day, my  sweet  angel.  Here  is  a  woman  for  you, 
who  puts  her  virtue  into  her  husband's  keeping. — 
Oh,  Mondish  !  if  that  lady  Raffler  had  not  come  in— 

Mon.  Ay,  if  she  had  not  come  in,  colonel — 

Col.  She  would  have  handled  him— we  should 
have  seen  him  handled— we  should  have  seen  hand- 
ling ;  Mondish,  we  should  have  seen  handling. 


Mon.  Indeed  I  believe  we  should.  Deuce  take 
the  interruption !  [Aside. 

Col.  But  what  an  age  do  we  live  in  though,  sin- 
cerely, Mr.  Mondish !  why,  we  shall  have  our  wives 
ravished  shortly  in  the  middle  of  the  streets  i  an  im- 
pudent, saucy  rascal !  and  when  she  told  him  that 
she  would  cry  out —  j 

Mon.  That  he  should  not  believe  her. — But  then 
her  art,  colonel,  in  giving  in  to  his  evasion  about  the  i 
pictures.  Methiuks,  there  was  something  so  generous 
in  her  sudden  forgiveness — something  so  nobly 
serene  in  her  resolving  herself  so  soon  from  a  most 
abandoned  fright  into  a  perfect  tranquillity. 

Col.  Ay,  now,  that  is  your  highest  sort  of  virtue, 
— that  is  as  high  as  virtue  can  go. 

Mon.  Why  should  not  calm  virtue  be  admired  in 
a  woman  as  well  as  calm  courage  in  a  general, 
colonel  %  Your  lady  is  a  perfect  hei'oine  :  she  laid 
about  her  most  furiously  during  the  attack, — but 
the  moment  the  foe  retired  became  all  gentle  and 
mild  again. 

Col.  But  come,  as  all  things  are  safe,  we  will  go, 
my  dear  Mondish,  and  drink  my  wife's  health  in  one 
bottle  of  Burgundy.    Ah,  she's  an  excellent  woman ! 

[Exeunt. 
Enter  Sir  Simon  with  a  letter. 

Sir  S.  Here  it  is — the  plot  is  so  well  laid  now, 
that,  unless  fortune  conspire  with  a  thousand  devils 
against  me,  I  shall  discover  myself  to  be  a  rank 
cuckold.  Have  I  not  watched  her  with  as  much 
care  as  ever  miser  did  his  gold  1  and  yet  I  am,  I 
am,  an  arrant,  downright — a — as  any  little  sneaking 
courtier  or  subaltern  officer  in  the  kingdom  ;  and 
what  an  unhappy  rascal  am  I,  that  have  not  been 
able  to  find  it  out — not  to  convict  her  fairly  in  ten 
long  years'  marriage  !  If  I  could  but  discover  it,  it 
were  some  satisfaction.  Well,  this  letter  will  I  send 
to  captain  Spark — no  hand  was  ever  better  counter- 
feited :  if  he  had  seen  never  so  many  quires  of  her 
writing,  he  will  not  be  able  to  find  any  difference. 
If  after  all  this  I  should  not  discover  her,  I  must  be 
the  most  miserable  dog  that  ever  wore  horns.  [Exit, 
Enter  Lady  Raffler  and  Clarinda. 

Lady  R.  I  tell  you,  niece,  you  have  suffered  too 
great  freedoms  from  Mr.  Gaylove  ;  I  can't  bear  those 
monstrous  indecorums  which  the  young  women  of 
this  age  give  into  :  the  first  time  a  woman's  hand 
should  be  touched  is  in  the  church. 

Cla.  Lud,  madam,  I  can't  conceive  any  harm  iu 
letting  any  one  touch  my  hand. 

Lady  R.  Yes,  madam,  but  I  can.  Besides,  I 
think  I  caught  you  in  one  another's  arms.  I  hope 
you  conceive  some  harm  in  that. 

Cla.  I  can  confide  in  Mr.  Gaylove's  honour,  and 
if  his  passion  hurried  him — 

Lady  R.  His  passion !  what  passion "?  he  has 
never  declared  any  honourable  passion  for  you  to 
your  uncle. 

Cla.  No,  I  should  have  hated  him  if  he  had. 

Lady  R.  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  miss,  that  is 
the  proper  way  of  applying  to  you.  Then,  if  his 
circumstances  were  found  convenient,  sir  Simon 
would  have  mentioned  it  to  you  ;  and  so  it  would 
have  come  properly.  A  woman  of  any  prudence 
and  decency  gives  her  consent  to  her  relations,  not 
to  her  husband.  For  it  should  be  still  supposed 
that  you  endure  matrimony,  to  be  dutiful  to  them 
only.  I  hope  you  would  not  appear  to  have  any 
fondness  for  a  fellow. 

Cla.  I  hope  I  should  have  fondness  for  a  fellow  I 
would  make  a  husband  of. 

Lady  R.   Child,  you  shock  me  !  [sir  Simon  t 

Cla.  Why,  pray,  madam,  had  you  no  fondness  for 
Lady  R.   No,  I  defy  the  world  to  say  it. 
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Cla.  How  came  you  to  marry  him  then  * 

Lady  R.  Out  of  obedience  to  my  father ;  he 
thought  it  a  proper  match. 

Cla.  And  ought  not  a  woman  to  be  fond  of  a  man 
after  she  is  married  to  him  1 

Lady  R.  No,  she  ought  to  have  friendship  and 
esteem,  but  no  fondness  ;  it  is  a  nauseous  word,  and 
I  detest  it.  A  woman  must  have  vile  inclinations 
before  she  can  bring  herself  to  think  of  it. 

Cla.  Now,  I  am  resolved  never  to  marry  any  man 
whom  I  have  not  these  vile  inclinations  for. 

Lady  R.   O,  monstrous ! 

Cla.  Whom  I  do  not  love  to  such  distraction  as 
to  place  my  whole  happiness  in  pleasing  him,  to 
which  I  would  give  my  thoughts  up  so  entirely,  that 
on  my  ever  losing  that  power  I  should  become  in- 
different to  everything  else. 

Lady  R.  Infamous !  I  desire  you  would  prepare 
to  return  into  the  country  immediately.  For  I  will 
not  live  in  the  house  with  you  any  longer :  but  I 
will  inform  you  of  one  thing,  that  the  man  you  have 
placed  this  violent  affection  on  is  a  villain,  and  has 
designs  on  your  aunt. 

Cla.  What,  on  your  ladyship  1 

Lady  R.  On  me  !  on  me  !  I  wish  I  could  see  the 
man  that  dared — I  thank  Heaven,  the  awe  of  my 
virtue  has  still  protected  me. 

Cla.  I  ask  your  pardon,  madam  ;  on  the  good 
colonel's  lady  then. — -That  there  have  been  designs 
between  them,  I  am  not  ignorant,  though  J  am  not 
quite  so  confident  they  are  on  his  side ;  and  to  say 
the  truth,  my  aunt  is  an  agreeable  woman,  and  I 
don't  expect  a  man  of  his  years  to  be  proof  against 
all  temptations.  But  pray,  whom  do  you  meanl 
for  I — lud,  whom  am  I  defending'?  I  know  not — 
somebody — who  is  it  that  your  ladyship  means  %  for  I 
am  sure  I  should  not  know  him  by  the  marks  you 
set  on  him. 

Lady  R.  Oh!  madam,  you  seem  to  want  no 
marks,  I  think  ;  but  if  you  have  a  mind  to  hear  his 
name,  'tis  Gaylove. 

Cla.  Mr.  Gaylove ! 

Lady  R.  Mr.  Gaylove !  yes,  Mr.  Gaylove— I'll 
repeat  it  to  you  to  oblige  you. 

Cla.  What's  Mr.  Gaylove  to  me  1 

Lady  R.  That  you  know  best — I  believe  he  is,  or 
will  be,  to  you,  what  he  should  not  be. 

Cla.  If  I  had  any  affection  for  him,  I  should 
neither  be  afraid  of  his  designs  upon  me,  nor  jealous 
of  his  designs  on  any  other. 

Lady  R.  Look  ye,  child,  you  may  deny  your 
affection  for  him,  if  you  please ;  nay,  I  commend 
you  for  it.  It  is  an  affection  you  may  well  be 
ashamed  of. 

Cla.  According  to  your  ladyship's  opinion,  we 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  all  affection — but  really,  if 
one  might  be  indulged  in  any,  I  think  Mr.  Gaylove 
might  keep  it  in  countenance  as  well  as  another. 

Lady  R.  It  is  easy  enough  to  keep  you  in  coun- 
tenance, you  don't  seem  to  be  easily  put  out  of  it. 
[Gaylove  laughs  within.]  Oh,  that's  his  laugh — He's 
coming,  I  am  sure — I'll  get  out  o'  the  way.  Niece, 
I  would  have  you  prepare  yourself  for  returning  into 
the  country.  If  you  will  ruin  yourself,  I'll  not  be 
witness  to  it — nor  will  I  ever  live  in  the  house  with 
a  woman  that  can  own  herself  capable  of  being  fond 
of  a  fellow. 

Cla.  Then  let  me  go  as  soon  as  I  will,  I  find  I  am 
not  likely  to  lose  much  good  company. 

Enfe7-  Capt.   Spark,  Gaylove,  Mrs.  Raffler. 
Spark.  No,   that's  too  much,  Gaylove,  too  much 
— I  hope  you  don't  believe  him,  madam, — prithee 
— hang  it !   this  is  past  a  jest. 


Mrs.  R.  Upon  my  word,  I  think  so,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  reputation  of  the  ladies. 

S^jai-k.  Yes,  madam,  that's  it.  Upon  their  account, 
methinks,  he  should  forbear.  Deuce  take  me,  you 
will  force  me  to  be  serious. 

Gay.  Nay,  prithee  don't  affect  concealing  what 
is  publicly  known.  Miss  Clarinda  here  shall  be  my 
evidence  whether  at  his  last  quarters  he  was  not 
talked  of  for  the  whole  place. 

Cla.  He  was  an  universal  contagion ;  not  one 
woman  escaped. 

Mrs.  R.  This  is  a  conviction,  captain. 

Sjmrk.  Gaylove,  this  is  your  doing  now — all 
might  have  been  a  secret  in  town,  but  for  you — 
country  towns,  madam,  are  censorious ;  I  don't 
deny,  indeed,  but  that  they  had  some  reason  ;  but 
Avhen  they  say  all,  they  mistake,  tliey  do  indeed — 
and  yet  perhaps  it  was  my  own  fault  that  I  had  not  all. 

Mrs.  R.  I  think  it  is  too  hard,  indeed,  to  insist  on 

Gay.  Well,  but  confess  now,  how  many  1  [all. 

Spark.  Well,  then,  I  will  confess  two  dozen. 

Lady  R.  and  Mrs.  R.  Two  dozen  !  [fellow. 

Gay.  That's  pretty  fair,  and  thou  art  an  honest 

Mrs.  R.  He  is  so  happy  a  one,  that  I  wonder  he 
escapes  being  destroyed  by  the  men  as  a  monopoliser. 

Cla.  No,  I  think  the  men  are  obliged  to  him,  for 
he  has  found  out  more  beauties  for  'em  than  I  ever 
heard  of  there. 

Spark.  Pray,  let's  turn  the  discourse. 

Gay.  I  am  trifling  with  this  fool,  when  I  might 
employ  my  time  better.  Miss  Clarinda,  you  know 
you  was  interrupted  to-day.  You  promised  me  the 
fii-st  opportunity. 

Cla.  I  am  a  strict  observer  of  a  promise.  Aunt, 
you  are  not  fond  of  music  ;  I  won't  invite  you  to  so 
dull  an  entertainment. 

Mrs.  R.   1  think  I  am  in  a  humour  to  hear  it 

at  least  I  am  not  in  a  humour  to  leave  you  alone 

together.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Servant  with  a  letter,  whispers  Spark. 

iSpar^.  Ladies,  I'll  follow  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye. — What's  here  1  a  woman's  hand,  by  Jupiter  ! — 
some  damned  milliner's  dun  or  other, — though  I 
think  it  will  pass  for  an  assignation  well  enough 
with  the  ladies  that  are  just  gone — Ha!  Raffler! 
"  Sir — As  sir  Simon  will  be  abroad  this  evening,  I 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  you  alone" — 
hum  ! — "  If  you  please,  therefore,  it  shall  be  in  the 
dining-room  at  nine — there  is  a  couch  will  hold  us 
both."  The  devil  there  is — "  The  company  will  be 
all  assembled  in  the  parlour,  and  you  will  be  very 
safe  with  your  humble  servant,  Mary  Raffler." 
Pooh!  pox,  what  shall  I  do  •?  I  would  not  give  a 
farthing  for  her — Ha!  can't  I  contrive  to  be  sur- 
prised together"?  That  ridiculous  dog,  Mondish, 
sups  here — If  I  could  but  convince  him  of  this 
amour,  he  will  believe  all  I  ever  told  him.  Now  if 
he  could  but  see  this  letter  some  way  without  my 
showing  it  him — Egad,  I'll  find  him  out,  and  drop  it 
before  him.  By  good  luck  here  lie  is. 
Enter  Mondish. 

Mo)i.  So,  I  have  made  one  man  extremely  happy 
— the  colonel  is  most  nobly  intoxicated  with  wine 
and  his  wife.  This  bottle  of  Burgundy  has  a  little 
elevated  me  too.  Now  if  I  could  but  find  my  dear 
inconstant  alone — Ha,  Spark !  what  the  devil  art 
thou  dodging  after  here  ■?  In  quest  of  some  amour 
or  other,  I  know  thee  to  be — 

Spark.  What  do  you  know  me  to  be  ?  I  know 
thou  art  a  damned  incredulous  fellow,  and  tJiink'st 
every  woman  virtuous  that  puts  a  grave  face  upon 
the  matter.  Now,  George,  take  my  word  for  it, 
every  woman  in  England  is  to  be  had. 
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Mon.  "What,  hast  thou  had  them  all  then,  that  I 
must  take  thy  word  for  itl  [laughter. 

Spark.   Ha,    ha,    ha!    thou   -wilt    kill    me   with 

Mo}i.  Then  I  must  leave  you  to  die  by  yourself. 

Spark.  Nay,  but  dear  George — harkee,  but  stay. 
[Draivs  Mondish  over  the  letter. 

Mon,  I  am  in  haste — besides,  I  keep  you  from 
some  intrigue  or  other. 

Spark,  I  might  perhaps  have  visited  my  lady 
Loller — but  damn  her !  I  believe  e'en  you  know  I 
am  almost  tired  of  her — besides,  I  have  a  niiud  to 
stay  with  you.  [with  you. 

Mon.  But  I  positively  neither  can  nor  will  stay 

Spark.  The  devil  is  in  it  if  he  has  not  seen  it  by 
this  time.  Well,  if  you  have  a  desire  to  leave  me, 
I'll  disappoint  you,  for  I'll  leave  you:  so  your 
servant.  [Exit. 

Mon.  A  letter  dropped  !  To  captain  Spark — The 
rogue  counterfeits  a  woman's  hand  exceeding  well. 
But  he  could  not  counterfeit  her  hand  so  exactly, 
without  having  seen  letters  from  her — Why  then 
may  not  this  be  from  herl  Is  she  not  a  woman,  a 
prude  1 — the  devil  can  say  no  more. 
Enter  Gaylove. 

Gay.  Mondish,  your  servant,  where  have  you  be- 
stowed yourself  this  afternoon '? 

Mon.  Where  I  fancy  I  fared  better  than  you — I 
have  been  entertained  with  Burgundy  and  the  colo- 
nel, while  you  have  been  loitering  with  sir  Simon 
and  the  ladies. 

Gay.  Faith,  I  am  afraid  thou  art  in  the  right 
on't ;  for,  to  say  truth,  I  grew  weary  of  their  com- 
pany, and  have  left  the  gallant  Mr.  Spark  to  enter- 
tain them. 

Man.  Well,  what  success  in  your  amour  1 

Gay.  Oh,  success  that  would  make  humility  vain 
— success  that  has  made  me  think  tliy  happiness  not 
so  extraordinary  ;  in  a  word,  had  not  my  lady  Raf- 
fler  come  in  and  raised  the  siege,  I  believe  I  should 
have  been  able,  before  now,  to  have  given  thee  a 
pretty  good  account  of  the  citadel.  Pox  take  all 
virtuous  women  for  me  I — they  are  of  no  other  use 
but  to  spoil  others'  sport. 

Mon.  Yes,  faith !  such  virtuous  women  as  her 
ladyship  will  sometimes  condescend  to  make  sport 
as  well  as  spoil  it.  There,  read  that,  and  then  give 
me  thy  opinion  if  thou  think'st  there  is  one  such 
woman  in  the  world  as  thou  hast  mentioned. 

Gay.  To  captain  Spark — sii-  Simon — abroad  tliis 
evening — in  the  dining-room — couch  will  hold  us 
both.  Ha!  ha! — the  captain  improves — safe  with 
your  humble  servant — Mary  Raffler.  Well  said,  my 
little  spark !  now,  from  this  moment,  shall  I  have  a 
very  great  opinion  of  thee  :  thou  art  a  genius — a 
hero — to  forge  a  letter  from  a  woman,  and  drop  it 
in  her  own  house.  There  is  more  impudence  thrown 
away  on  this  fellow  than  would  have  made  six  court 
pages,  and  as  many  attorneys.  He  is  an  errant  walk- 
ing contagion  on  women's  reputations,  and  Mas  sent 
into  the  world  as  a  judgment  on  the  sex. 

Mon.  By  all  that's  infamous,  'tis  her  own  hand! 

Gay.  By  all  that  is  not  infamous,  I  would  scarce 
have  believed  my  own  eyes  had  they  seen  her  write  it! 

Mon.  Excellent!  thou  art  as  incredulous  as  the 
colonel.  What,  I  suppose  you  have  heard  her  rail 
against  wicked  women,  and  declaim  in  praise  of 
chastity.  Does  a  good  sermon  from  the  pulpit  per- 
suade thee  that  a  parson  is  a  saint  1  or  a  charge 
from  the  bench  that  the  judge  is  incorrupt"?  If  thou 
wilt  believe  in  professions,  thou  wilt  find  scarce  one 
fool  that  is  not  wise,  one  rogue  that  is  not  honest, 
orie  courtier  that  is  not  fit  to  make  a  friend,  or  one 
whore  that  is  not  fit  to  make  a  wife. 

Gay.  But  common  sense  would  preserve  her  from 


an  affair  with  a  fellow  who,  she  is  sure,  will  publish 
it  to  the  whole  world. 

Mon.  I  am  not  sure  of  that :  perhaps  she  does  not 
know  his  character,  or  if  she  does  she  may  think 
herself  safe  in  the  world's  knowing  it ;  besides,  if 
he  is  believed  in  the  bragging  of  his  amours,  I  know 
uo  man  breathing  so  likely  to  debauch  the  whole 
sex, — for  amours  increase  with  a  man  of  pleasure 
as  money  does  with  a  man  of  business  ;  and  women 
are  most  ready  to  trust  their  reputations,  as  we  our 
cash,  Vr'ith  him  that  has  most  business. 

Gay.  It  is  most  natural  to  suppose  he  best  under- 
stands his  business.  But  still  this  letter  of  lady 
RaiBer's  staggers  me. 

Mon.  Are  you  so  concerned  for  her  reputation? 
Gay.  Hum!    I    should  at  least    wish   well  to   a 
family  I  intend  to  take  a  wife  out  of. 

Mon.  A  wife  out  of"! 

Gay.  Why,  are  you  surprised"?  did  I  not  tell  you 
this  morning  I  had  a  mistress  in  the  house"? 

Mon.  Yes ;  but  they  are  two  things,  I  think. 
Heaven  forbid  we  should  be  obliged  to  take  a  Avife 
out  of  every  house  in  this  town  wherein  we  have 
had  a  mistress. 

Gay.  You,  I  think,  George,  take  good  care  to 
make  that  impossible,  by  making  mistresses  of  other 
men's  wives. 

Mon.  Why,  it  is  my  opinion  that  in  our  com- 
merce with  the  other  sex  it  will  be  pretty  difBcult 
to  avoid  either  making  mistresses  of  other  men's 
wives  or  wives  of  other  men's  mistresses ;  so  I 
choose  the  former.  But  when  am  I  to  wish  you 
joy,  friend"?  Methinks  I  long  to  see  thee  wedded — 
I  am  as  impatient  on  thy  behalf  as  if  I  was  prin- 
cipally concerned  myself. 

Gay.  I  see  thou  art  planting  the  battery  of  railing, 
so  I  shall  run  off  before  you  can  hit  me.  [Exit, 

Mon.  We  shall  be  able  to  hit  your  wife  I  hope, 
and  that  will  do  as  well.  Here's  another  friend's 
wife  will  shortly  want  to  be  provided  for ;  if  my 
friends  marry  so  fast,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  be  defi- 
cient in  a  very  main  point  of  friendship,  and  leave 
them  their  wives  on  their  o^ai  hands.  I  think  my 
suspicions  relating  to  Mrs.  Raffler  are  now  fully 
cleared  up  on  his  side,  and  fully  fixed  on  hers. 

Enter  Mrs.  Raffler. 
Your  most  humble  servant,  madam  !  he  is  but  just 

Mrs.  B.  Who  gone "?  [gone. 

Mon.  Mr.  Gaylove. 

Mrs.  7?    What's  Mr.  Gaylove  to  me  1 

Mon.   Nothing — he   is   a  very  good  judge  of  pic- 

Mrs.  R.  Ha! — what  do  you  mean?  [tures. 

Mon.  Nothing. 

M)-s.  B.  I  will  know. 

3Ion.  You  cannot  know  more  of  me  than  you  do 
already,  nor  I  of  you :  and  I  hope  shortly  your 
knowledge  will  be  as  comprehensive  in  another 
branch  of  your  favourite  science. 

Mrs.  E.  I  don't  understand  you. 

3[on.  "  I  cannot  be  of  opinion  that  that  is  an  ori- 
ginal picture  of  Hannibal  Carracci ;  for  if  you 
please  to  observe,  there  is  not  that  boldness ;  there 
is,  indeed,  a  great  deal  of  the  master,  and  I  never 
saw  more  spirit  in  a  copy  :  but,  alas !  there  is  so 
much  difference  between  a  copy  and  an  original" — 

Mrs.  R.  I  believe  the  colonel  bought  it  as  an 
original.  [knew  no  more  than  one  instance  of  it, 

3Ion.  The   colonel   may  be    deceived— I    wish    I 

Mrs.  R.  Gaylove  must  be  a  villain,  and  have  dis- 
covered me.  [Aside. 

Mon.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  some  people's  interest 
to  wish  all  persons  as  easily  deceived  as  the  colonel ; 
what  pity  'tis  a  gallant  should  not  be  as  blind  as  a 
husband ! 
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Mrs.  R.  Mr.  Mondish,  I  will  not  bear  this :  it 
would  be  foolish  to  dissemble  understanding  you 
any  longer  ;  be  as  blind  or  as  watchful  as  you  will, 
it  is  equal  to  me.  I  will  be  no  slave  to  your 
jealousy,  for,  if  I  have  more  gallants,  be  assured  I 
will  have  but  one  husband. 

Mon.  Spoken  so  bravely,  that  I  am  at  least  in 
love  with  your  spirit  still :  and  to  convince  you  I 
have  that  affection  and  no  other,  deal  sincerely  with 
me,  and  I  will  be  so  far  from  troubling  you  any 
longer  with  my  own  passion  that  I  will  assist  you  in 
the  pursuit  of  another. 

Mrs.  R.  Then,  to  deal  sincerely  with  you  ; — lud, 
it  is  a  terrible  hard  thing  to  do. 

Mon.  Ay,  come,  struggle  a  little — a  woman  must 
undergo  some  trouble  to  be  delivered  of  truth, 

Mrs  R.  Then,  to  deal  sincerely  with  you,  I  am  in 
love  with  another. 

Mon.  With  Gaylove— I'll  assist  you — out  with  it! 

Mrs.  R.  Well,  ay,  perhaps  ;  but  now  I  must  insist 
on  truth  from  you — how  came  you  to  suspect  him  *? 
and  who  put  the  picture  into  your  head? 

Mon.  I'll  tell  you  some  other  time. 

Mrs.  R.  Resolve  me  this  only — was  it  he  1 

Mon.  No,  upon  my  honour. 

Mrs.  R.  Then  it  must  have  been  my  sister  ! 

Mo7i.  Ha! 

Mrs.  R.  Nay,  don't  hesitate  :  it  is  vain  to  deny  it. 

Mon.  I  do  not  deny  it. 

Mrs.  R.  Now  may  the  united  curses  of  age,  dis- 
ease, ugliness,  vain  desire,  and  infamy  overtake  her! 

Moti.  It  works  rarely. 

Mrs.  R.  Revenge,  revenge !  Mr.  Mondish,  my 
reputation  is  in  your  hands.  I  know  you  to  be  a 
man  of  honour,  and  am  easy :  but  to  have  it  in  the 
power  of  a  woman  must  be  an  eternal  rack.  We 
know  one  another  too  well  to  be  easy  when  we  are 
in  one  another's  power — against  her  tongue  there  is 
no  safeguard. 

Mon.  Yes,  one. 

Mrs.  R.  Whati 

Mon.  To  have  her  reputation  in  j'our  power. 

Mrs.  R.  That  is  impossible  to  hope.  She  will 
take  care  of  her  reputation,  for  it  is  on  that  alone 
she  supports  her  pride,  her  malice,  her  ill-nature : 
these  have  raised  her  a  train  of  watchful  enemies 
that  would  catch  her  at  the  first  trip — but  she  has 
neither  warmth  nor  generosity  enough  to  make  it. 
Oh !  I  know  her  too  well :  she  will  keep  her  virtue, 
if  it  be  only  to  enable  her  to  be  a  continual  plague 
to  her  husband. 

Mon.  Well,  whatever  difficulty  there  be  in  the 
attempt,  I  have  resolution  enough  under  your  con- 
duct to  begin.  Perhaps  I  am  of  an  opinion  which 
you  may  excuse,  that  no  woman's  vLrtue  is  proof 
against  the  attacks  of  a  resolute  lover. 

Mrs.  R.  But  her  fear,  her  self-love,  her  coldness, 
and  her  vanity  may. 

Mon.  I  can  give  you  more  substantial  reasons  for 
our  hope  than  you  imagine ;  but  may  1  depend  upon 
your  assistance  % 

Mrs,  R.  If  I  fail  you,  may  my  husband  be  jealous 
of  me,  or  may  I  lose  the  power  or  inclination  to 
give  him  cause ! 

Mon.  That's  nobly,  generously  said ;  and  now, 
methinks,  you  and  I  appear  like  a  man  and  wife  to 
each  rther — at  least,  it  would  be  better  for  the  world 
if  they  all  acted  as  wise  a  part ;  and,  instead  of  lying, 
and  whining,  and  canting  with  virtue  and  constancy, 
instead  of  fatiguing  an  irrecoverable  dying  passion 
with  jealousies  and  upbraidings,  kindly  let  it  depart 
from  one  breast  to  be  happy  in  another. 

1'hus  the  good  mother  of  the  savage  brood, 
Whose  breasts  no  more  aflbrd  her  mfants  food. 


Leads  them  abioad,  and  teaclies  tliem  to  roam, 
For  what  no  longer  tliey  can  find  at  home. 


[Exeunt. 


ACT  v.— SCENE  I.— A  chamber.— Enter  Sir 
Simon  and  Col.  Raffler. 

Sir  S.  I  desire  but  this  trial;  if  I  do  not  convince 
you  I  have  reason  for  my  jealousy,  I  will  be  con- 
tented all  my  life  after  to  wear  my  horns  in  my 
pocket,  and  be  as  happy  and  submissive  a  husband 
as  any  within  the  sound  of  Bow-bell. 

Col.  A  good  reasonable  penalty  you  Avill  undergo 
truly,  to  be  the  happy  husband  of  a  virtuous  wife. 

Sir  S.  And  perhaps  penalty  enough  too,  if  it  was 
so :  a  virtuous  wife  may  have  it  in  her  power  to 
play  very  odd  tricks  with  her  husband.  A  virtuous 
woman  may  contradict  him,  may  teaze  him,  may 
expose  him,  nay,  ruin  him  ;  and  such  virtuous  wives 
as  some  people  have  may  cuckold  him  into  the 
bargain. 

Col.  Well,  on  condition  that,  if  your  suspicions  be 
found  to  be  groundless,  you  never  presume  to  sus- 
pect her  or  my  wife  hereafter,  but  suffer  them  peace- 
ably to  enjoy  their  innocent  freedoms  ;  and,  on  con- 
dition that  you  give  me  leave  to  laugh  at  you  one 
whole  hour,  I  am  content  to  do  what  you  desire. 

Sir  S.  Ay,  ay,  anything  if  my  suspicions  be  found 
true,  brother. 

Col.  yfhy  then,  brother,  you  will  find  yourself  to 
be  a  cuckold,  and  may  laugh  at  me  twenty  hours  if 
you  will. 

Sir  S.  I  think  you  -vvill  be  a  little  confounded. 

Col.  Faith!  brother,  you  are  a  very  unhappy 
fellow,  faith  ;  you  are. 

Sir  S.  Why  so,  pray  1 

Col.  To  marry  a  wife  that  you  have  not  been  able 
to  find  any  fault  in  in  ten  years'  time.  If  you  had 
good  luck  in  your  choice  you  might  have  been  a 
cuckold  in  half  the  time — you  might  indeed. 

Sir  S.  AVell,  it  is  your  time  to  laugh  now,  and  I 
will  indulge  you. 

Col.  But  suppose,  brother,  it  should  be  as  you 
say ;  suppose  you  should  find  out  what  you  have  a 
desire  to  find  ;  don't  you  think  you  are  entirely  ia- 
debted  to  yourself  1 

Sir  S.  I  don't  understand  you. 

Col.  Why,  to  your  own  suspicions.  Can  a  wife 
give  so  good  a  reason  ^r  going  astray  as  the  suspi- 
cions of  her  husband  %  They  are  a  terrible  thing  ; 
and  my  own  wife  has  told  me  she  could  not  have 
answered  for  herself  with  a  suspicious  husband. 

Sir  S.  But  it  wants  now  a  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  eight ;  so  pray  away  to  the  closet ;  we 
shall  have  the  rascal  before  his  time  else,  and  be 
disappointed. 

Col.  So  I  find  you  suspect  the  amour  to  be  but  of 
a  short  date.  [Exeimt. 

Ejiter  Lady  Raffler  and  Mrs.  Raffler. 

Ladij  R.  Lud,  sister,  you  are  growi  as  great  a 
plague  to  me  as  my  husband.  I  know  not  whether 
he  teazes  me  more  for  doing  what  I  should  not  than 
you  for  doing  what  I  should. 

Mrs.  R.  A  woman  never  acts  as  she  sliould  but 
when  she  acts  against  her  husband.  He  is  a  prince 
who  is  ever  endeavouring  to  grow  absolute,  and  it 
should  be  our  constant  endeavour  to  restrain  him. 
You  are  a  member  of  the  commonwealth  of  women, 
and  when  you  give  way  to  your  husband  you  betray 
the  liberty  of  your  sex. 

Lady  R.  You  are  always  for  turning  everything 
into  ridicule  :  but  I  am  not  that  poor-spirited  crea- 
ture you  would  represent  me  ;  nor  did  I  ever  give 
way  to  my  husband  in  any  one  thing  in  my  life, 
contrary  to  my  own  opinion.     I  would  not  have  you 
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think  I  do  not  ressent  his  suspicions  of  me,  and  I  defy 
you  to  say  I  ever  submitted  to  any  method  of  quiet- 
ing 'em.  All  that  I  am  solicitous  about  is,  not  to 
give  the  world  an  opportunity  of  suspecting  me. 

Mrs.  R.  But,  as  the  world  is  a  witness  of  his  sus- 
pecting you,  were  I  in  your  case,  I  should  think  my 
honour  engaged  to  let  the  world  be  witness  of  my 
revenge. 

Ladi/  R.  Then  the  world  would  condemn  me,  as 
it  now  does  him.  Had  I  a  mind  to  be  as  ludicrous  as 
you,  I  might  tell  you  that  a  woman  who  parts  with 
her  virtue  makes  her  husband  absolute,  and  betrays 
the  liberty  of  her  sex.  Sister,  sister,  believe  me,  it 
is  in  the  power  of  one  honest  woman  to  be  a  greater 
plague  to  her  husband  than  all  the  vile  vicious 
creatures  upon  earth. 

Mrs.  R.  Give  me  your  hand,  my  dear,  for  I  find 
we  are  agreed  upon  the  main  point — that  is,  enmity 
to  a  husband.  I  proceed  now  to  the  second  point, 
which  every  good  woman  ought  to  consider,  namely, 
the  rewarding  a  deserving  gallant. 

Ladij  R.  That  is  a  subject  on  which  I  am  afraid 
we  shall  eternally  differ. 

Mrs.  R.  I  hope  we  shall,  my  dear ;  that  is,  I  hope 
we  shall  never  desire  to  reward  the  same. 

Ladtj  R.  I  desire  we  may  never  discourse  more 
on  this  head  ;  for  I  shall  be  inclined  to  say  things 
which  you  will  not  like  ;  and,  as  I  fear  they  will  be 
of  no  service  to  you,  I  desire  to  avoid  it. 

Mrs.  R.  Oh,  yes,  they  will  be  of  great  service  to 
me  ;  they  will  make  me  laugh  immoderately.  Come, 
confess  honestly — I  know  you  suspect  me  with 
Gaylove. 

Ladi/  R.  If  you  put  me  to  it,  I  cannot  call  your 
conduct  unquestionable.  If  I  should  suspect,  it 
would  not  be  without  reason. 

Mrs.  R.  Nay,  if  you  allow  reason,  I  have  reason 
to  suspect  you  with  not  half  so  pretty  a  fellow. 

Ladi/  R.  Me  !  I  defy  you  ;  pure  virtue  will  con- 
front suspicion. 

Mrs.  R.  Pure  virtue  seems  to  have  a  pretty  good 
front  indeed.  Let  us  try  the  cause  fairly  between 
us  :  you  found  me  and  a  young  fellow  alone  toge- 
ther ;  and  very  comical  things  may  happen,  I  own, 
between  a  man  and  a  woman  alone  together.  But 
when  a  lady  sends  an  assignation  to  a  gentleman  to 
meet  her  in  the  dark  on  a  couch,  then,  if  nothing 
comical  happens  to  pure  virtue,  they  must  be  a 
comical  couple  indeed. 

Lady  R.  You  are  such  a  laughing,  giggling  crea- 
ture, I  don't  know  what  you  drive  at. 

Mrs.  R.  Read  tliat  ;  and  I  believe  it  will  explain 
what  both  of  us  drive  at.  Now  I  shall  see  how  far 
a  prude  can  carry  it.  Not  one  blush  yet :  I  find 
blushing  is  one  of  the  things  which  pure  virtue 
can't  do. 

Lady  R.  I  am  amazed  and  confounded  !  Where 
had  you  thisi 

Mrs.  R.  From  a  very  good  friend  of  yours,  in 
whose  hands  your  reputation  will  be  safer  than  in 
the  captain's,  where  you  placed  it. 

Lady  R.   "What,  do  you  then  believe — 

Mrs.  R.  Nothing  but  my  own  eyes.  You  will 
not  deny  it  is  your  own  hand  % 

Lady  R.  Some  devil  has  counterfeited  it.  I  beseech 
you  tell  me  how  you  came  by  it. 

Mrs.  R.  Mondish  gave  it  me. 

Lady  R.   Then  he  writ  it. 

Mrs.  R.  Nay,  the  captain,  by  what  I  hear  of  him, 
is  a  more  likely  person  to  have  counterfeited  it.  But 
it  is  well  done,  and  sure  whoever  did  it  must  have 
seen  your  writing. 

Lady  R.  I'll  search  all  the  depths  of  hell  but  I'll 
find  it  out.     Have  I  for  this  had  a  guard  upon  every 


look,  word,  and  action  of  my  life  1.  for  this  shunned 
even  speaking  to  any  woman  in  public  of  the  least 
doubtful  character  1  for  this  been  all  my  life  the  for- 
wardest  to  censure  the  imprudence  of  others'?  have 
I  defended  my  reputation  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  to 
have  it  thus  undermined  in  the  dark  1 

3Irs.  R.  Most  women's  reputations  are  under- 
mined in  the  dark.  You  see,  child,  how  foolish  it  is 
to  take  so  much  care  about  what  is  so  easily  lost ;  at 
least,  I  hope,  you  will  learn  to  take  care  of  no  one's 
reputation  but  your  own. 

Lady  R.  It  wants  but  little  of  the  appointed  hour : 
sister,  will  you  go  with  me  1 

Mrs.  R.  Oh  !  no  ;  two  to  one  will  not  be  fair. — 
If  you  had  appointed  him  to  have  brought  his  second 
indeed — 

Lady  R.  I  see  you  are  incorrigible  ;  but  I  will 
go  find  my  niece,  or  my  brother,  or  sir  Simon  him- 
self. I  will  raise  the  world,  and  the  dead,  and  the 
devil,  but  I  will  find  out  the  bottom  of  this  affair. 

[Exit. 

Mrs.  R.  Hugh!  what  a  terrible  combustion  is 
pure  virtue  in  !  Now  will  I  convey  myself,  if  possi- 
ble, into  the  closet,  and  be  an  humble  spectator  of  the 
battle.  Well,  a  virtuous  wife  is  a  most  precious 
jewel :  but  if  all  jewels  were  as  easily  counterfeited, 
he  would  be  an  egregious  ass  who  would  venture  to 
lay  out  his  money  in  them.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. — Another  room  in  Sir  Simon's  house. — 
Enter  Sir  Simon,  in  women's  clothes. 

Sir  S.  My  evidence  is  posted,  the  colonel  is  in 
the  closet,  and  can  overhear  all.  The  time  of  ap- 
pointment draws  near.  I  am  strangely  pleased  M'ith 
my  stratagem.  If  I  can  but  counterfeit  my  wife's 
voice  as  well  as  I  have  her  hand,  I  may  defy  him  to 
discover  me,  for  there  is  not  a  glimpse  of  light.  I 
am  as  much  delighted  as  any  young  whoremaster 
can  be  in  expectation  of  meeting  another  man's 
wife.  And  yet  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  discover  my- 
self to  be  Avhat  I  fear,  neither  ;  and  if  I  should  not  I 
will  hang  myself  incontinently.  Oh  !  thou  damned 
couch  !  thou  art  not  ten  years  old,  and  yet  what 
cuckoldom  hast  thou  been  witness  of !  I  will  be 
revenged  on  thee ;  for  I  will  burn  thee  this  evening 
in  triumph,  please  Heaven ! — Hush,  hush  !  here  he 
comes.  [Lies  on  a  couch. 

Enter  Mondish. 

Man.  This  is  the  field  of  battle.  If  I  know  any- 
thing of  the  captain,  he  will  not  be  in  haste  ;  and  if 
she  comes  here  before  him  I  think  she  will  not 
have  the  impudence  to  deny  any  favour  to  one  who 
knows  as  much  as  I  do.  It  is  as  dark  as  hell !  let  a 
prude  alone  for  contriving  a  proper  place  for  an  as- 
signation. Poor  sir  Simon — faith  !  thou  hast  more 
cause  for  thy  jealousy  than  I  imagined. 

Sir  S.  Ay,  or  than  I  imagined  either.  I  am  over 
head  and  ears  in  it — I  am  the  arrantest  cuckold  in 
town.  [Aside. 

Mon,  'Sdeath '.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  find  this 
couch  out — sure  it  used  to  be  somewhere  here- 
abouts. It  has  been  the  scene  of  my  happiness  too 
often  for  me  to  forget  it. 

Sir  S.  Oh!  it  hasl  Oh!  thou  damned  villain!  I 
wish  thou  could'st  feel  torments,  that  I  might  be  an 
age  in  burning  thee.  [Aside. 

Mon.  Ha  !  I  hear  a  door  open — it  is  a  woman's 
tread.     I  know  the  dear,  dear  trip  of  a  soft  foot. 

Enter  Mrs.  Raffler,  who  falls  into  Monds.  arms. 

Mrs.  R.  In  the  name  of  goodness  who  are  you  1 
Mon.  An  evil  spirit.      I  find  you  are  used  to  meet 

them  in  the  dark,  by  your  readiness  in  speakmg  to 

'em. 
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Mrs.  R.  Mr.  Mondish  1 

Sir  S.  Here  will  be  rare  caterwauling.         [Aside. 

Mon.  What  do  you  do  here '? 

Mrs.  R.  Trouble  not  yourself  about  that,  I  will 
not  spoil  your  sport. 

Mon.  But  tell  me,  have  you  seen  your  sister  1 

Mrs.  R.  Yes. 

Mo7i.  Well,  and  how  % 

Mrs.  R.  Oh,  she  raves  like  a  princess  in  a  tra- 
gedy, and  swears  that  some  devil  has  contrived  it. 

Mon.  Then  she  persists  in  her  innocence  % 

Mrs.  R.  Yes,  and  will  after  conviction  —  nay, 
even  after  execution. 

3Ion.  A  very  hardened  criminal  indeed  I  But  pray 
what  is  your  opinion  of  my  success  1 

Mrs.  R.  Oh  [  thou  wicked  seducer  !  it  would  be 
hard  indeed  that  I  should  think  you  not  able  to 
succeed,  after  such  a  one  as  you  have  described  the 
captain  to  be,  when  you  prevailed  on  my  innocent 
heart,  and  triumphed  over  ^vhat  I  imagined  an  im- 
pregnable fortress. 

Mon.  And  was  I  really  thy  first  seducer^ 

Mrs.  R.  By  heavens  !  the  only  one  that  ever  has 
yet  injured  my  husband. 

Sir  S.  What  do  I  hear? 

Moti.  Why  do  I  not  still  enjoy  that  happiness 
singly  1  What  have  I  done  to  forfeit  one  grain  of 
your  esteem  1 

Mrs.R.  To  your  fresh  game,  sportsman ;  and  I 
wish  you  a  good  chace. 

Mon.  Whither  are  you  going  1 

Mrs.  R.  Concern  not  yourself  with  me :  your  new 
mistress  will  soon  be  with  you.  [Exit. 

Sir  S.  This  is  better  than  my  hopes !  This  is 
killing  two  birds  with  one  stone.  My  brother  will 
be  rewarded  for  the  pains  he  takes  on  my  account — 
Ha  !  there's  a  light — I  think  I  shall  be  secure  be- 
hind the  couch. 

Ettter  Lady  Raffler  with  a  candle. 

Lady  R.  I  think  theivi  is  some  plot  laid  against 
me  ;  the  whole  family  are  run  out  of  the  house. 
But  virtue  will  protect  her  adherents.  Ha!  Avho's 
thati 

Mon.  Be  not  startled,  madam  ;  it  is  one  from 
whom  you  have  nothing  to  fear. 

Lady  R.  I  know  not  that,  sir ;  I  shall  always 
think  I  have  just  reason  to  fear  one  who  lurks  pri- 
vately about  in  dark  corners.  Persons  who  have 
no  ill  design  never  seek  hiding-places  :  but,  how- 
ever, you  are  the  person  I  desired  to  meet. 

Mon,  That  would  make  me  happy  indeed '. 

Lady  R.  Whence,  sir,  had  you  that  letter  which 
you  this  day  gave  my  sister,  and  which  was  signed 
with  my  name  1 

Mon.  The  letter,  madam  1 

Lady  R.  Yes,  sir,  the  letter!  with  that  odious  as- 
signation which  I  detest  the  apprehension  of.  My 
reputation  shall  be  cleared,  and  I  will  know  the 
author  of  this  infamous  forgery,  whatever  be  the 
consequence ! 

Mo7i.  Be  mistress  of  yourself,  madam,  and  be  as- 
sured nothing  in  my  power  shall  be  ever  left  undone 
to  vindicate  your  reputation  or  detect  any  calumny 
against  it.  The  letter  was  dropped  by  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  directed,  dropped  on  purpose  that  I 
should  take  it  up  ;  which  I  did,  and  delivered  it  to  your 
sister.  Indeed,  I  even  then  suspected  it  a  forgery. 
I  thought  I  knew  my  lady  Raffler  too  well  to  fear 
her  capable  of  placing  her  affections  unworthily. 

Lady  R.  And  you  know  no  more  1 

Mon.   I  do  not,  upon  my  honour. 

Lady  R.  Well,  sir,  whatever  care  you  shall  take 
of  my  reputation,  sir  Simon  shall  thank  you  for  it. 

Mon.  Alas  !    madam,  could  I  have  any  merit  in 


such  a  service,  I  should  hope  to  have  another  re- 
warder  than  the  very  last  person  on  whom  I  would 
confer  an  obligation. 

Lady  R.  How,  sir? 

Mon.  I  ask  pardon,  madam ;  I  know  how  tender 
the  subject  is  to  your  ears  ;  yet  I  hope  the  excess  of 
tenderness  which  I  have  for  you  will  plead — 

Lady  R,  Tenderness  for  me "?  [Angrily.] 

Mon.  For  your  reputation,  madam. 

[  She  looks  i^leased.  ] 

Lady  R.   That,  I  think,  I  may  suffer. 

Man.  Pardon  me,  madam,  if  that  tenderness 
which  I  have  for — your  reputation,  madam,  will  not 
permit  me  to  be  easy  while  I  see  it  lavished  on  a 
man  so  worthless,  so  ungrateful,  so  insensible. 
And  yet,  madam,  can  even  you,  the  best,  the  most 
reserved  of  wives,  can  you  deny  but  that  his  jea- 
lousy is  plain  to  you  and  to  the  whole  world'? 
Could  he  show  more  had  he  married  one  of  the  wan- 
ton coquets  who  encourage  every  man  who  ad- 
dresses 'em,  nay,  who  are  continually  throwing  out 
their  lures  for  men  who  do  not*?  Had  lie  married 
one  of  these,  nay,  had  he  married  a  common  avowed 
prostitute 

Lady  R.  Hold,  you  shock  me. 

Mon.  And  I  shall  shock  myself.  But  the  wounds 
must  be  laid  open  to  be  cured. 

Lady  R.  What  can  I  do '? 

Mon.  Hate  him. 

Lady  R.  That,  I  think,  virtue  will  allow  me  to  do. 

Mon,  Justice  commands  you  to  do  it :  nay,  more, 
it  commands  you  to  revenge — you  ought  for  example 
sake.  Pardon  me,  madam,  if  the  love  I  have  for 
you — I  should  rather  say  if  the  friendship  I  liave 
contracted  for  your  virtue — carries  me  too  far  :  but  I 
will  undertake  to  prove  that  it  is  not  only  merito- 
rious to  fulfil  his  suspicions,  but  it  would  be  criminal 
not  to  do  it.  Virtue  requires  it ;  the  virtue  you  adore, 
you  possess,  requires  it ;  it  is  not  you,  it  is  your 
virtue  he  injures;  that  demands  a  justification — that 
obliges  you  to — 

Lady  R.  To  hate  him,  to  despise  him  :  that  a  vir- 
tuous woman  may  do. 

Moti.  Oh !  I  admire,  I  adore  a  virtuous  woman. 

Lady  R.  Virtue  is  her  greatest  jewel. 

3Io7i,  Oh,  'tis  a  nice  and  tender  thing — it  will  not 
bear  suspicion ;  she  Avould  be  a  poor  creature  in- 
deed who  could  bear  to  have  her  virtue  suspected 
without  revenge. 

Lady  R,  What  can  she  do  1 

Moti,  Everything  :  part  with  it. 

Lady  R.   Ha! 

Mon.  Not  from  her  hearts — I  hope  you  don't 
think  I  mean  that ;  but  true  virtue  is  no  more  con- 
cerned in  punishing  a  husband  than  true  mercy  in 
punishing  a  criminal. 

Lady  R.  But  I  have  the  comfort  to  think  he  is 
sufficiently  punished  in  the  torments  of  his  o'ivn 
mind.  Oh,  I  should  be  the  most  miserable  creature 
alive  if  I  could  but  even  suspect  he  had  an  easy  mo- 
ment. Mr.  Mondish,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  affect 
hiding  from  you,  who  are  so  intimate  in  the  family, 
my  knowledge  of  his  base,  unjust  suspicions  ;  nor 
would  I  have  you  think  me  so  poor-spirited  a  wretch 
not  to  hate  and  despise  him  for  them.  How  unjust 
they  are  the  whole  world  can  evidence,  for  no  wo- 
man upon  earth  could  be  more  delicate  in  her  con- 
duct. Therefore,  for  Heaven's  sake,  assist  me  in  the 
discovery  of  this  letter. 

Mon.  I  could  not,  I  am  sure,  suspect  you  of  so 
indiscreet  a  passion,  though  your  hand  is  excellently 
forged. 

Lady  R.  It  must  be  by  some  one  who  has  seen  it : 
sure  it  could  not  be  my  sister  1 
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Mon.  Was  it  not  sir  Simon  himself  1 

Lady  R.  Ha !  it  cannot  be  ;  he  could  not  be  such 
a  villain.  [S^^^  'i™- 

Mon.  If  he  were,  I  think  you  ought  not  to   for- 

Lady  R.  Could  I  but  prove  it- 
Mow.   If  I    prove  it  for  you,    what  shall  be  my 
reward  1  Jf  oo*^- 

Lady  R.  The  greatest— the  consciousness  of  doing 

Mon.  What  good  shull  I  do  in  discovering  the 
criminal,  unless  you  will  punish  him  1 

Lady  R.  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  punish 
him,  and  to  reward  you. 

Mon.  Your  power  is  infinite,  as  is  almost  the 
happiness  I  now  taste.  O  my  fair  injured  creature, 
hadst  thou  been  the  lot  of  one  who  had  truly  known 
the  value  of  virtue—  [Kissing  her  hand. 

Lady  R.  Let  me  go ;  if  you  would  preserve  my 
good  opinion  of  you— if  you  have  a  regard  for  me, 
show  it  in  immediately  vindicating  my  reputation. 

Mon.  I'll  tiiid  out  sir  Simon  ;  if  he  be  the  forger, 
I  shall  get  it  out  of  him.     One  earnest  more. 

[Kissi?ig  her  hand. 

Lady  R.  Away !  we  shall  be  overseen,  and  then 
I  shall  hate  you  for  ever.  [Exeunt. 

Sir  S.  Heaven  be  praised,  they  are  parted  this 
time.  I  was  afraid  it  would  have  come  to  action. 
Why,  if  a  husband  had  a  hundred  thousand  eyes,  he 
Avould  have  use  for  them  all.  A  wife  is  a  garrison 
without  walls :  while  we  are  running  to  the  defence 
of  one  quarter,  she  is  taken  at  another.  But  what 
a  rogue  is  this  fellow,  who  not  only  attempts  to 
cuckold  his  friend,  but  has  the  impudence  to  insist 
on  it  as  a  meritorious  action !  The  dog  would  per- 
suade her  that  virtue  obliges  her  to  it.  Why,  what 
a  number  of  ways  are  there  by  which  a  man  may 
be  made  a  cuckold  !  One  goes  to  work  with  his 
purse,  and  buys  my  wife  ;  a  second  brings  his  title — 
he  is  a  lord  forsooth,  and  has  a  patent  to  cuckold 
all  mankind.  A  third  shows  a  garter,  a  fourth  a 
riband,  a  tifth  a  laced  coat.  One  rascal  has  a  smooth 
face,  another  a  smooth  tongue,  another  makes 
smooth  verses  ;  this  sings,  that  dances  ;  one  wheedles, 
another  flatters  ;  one  applies  to  her  ambition,  another 
to  her  avarice,  another  to  her  vanity,  another  to 
her  folly  ;  this  tickles  her  eyes,  that  her  ears,  another 
— in  short,  all  her  five  senses  and  five  thousand 
follies  have  their  addressers.  And  that  she  may  be 
safe  on  no  side,  here's  a  rascal  comes  and  applies 
himself  to  the  very  thing  that  should  defend  her, 
and  tries  to  make  a  bawd  of  her  very  virtue.  He 
has  the  impudence  to  tell  her  tliat  she  can't  be  a 
woman  of  virtue  without  cuckolding  her  husband. 
— Hark  !  I  hear  a  noise  ! — The  captain,  I  suppose, 
or  somebody  else  after  my  wife. 

E7iter  Capt.  Spark. 

Spark.  I  am  sure  Mondish  took  up  the  letter,  and 
it  is  now  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  time 
appointed.  I  kiiow  him  so  well  that  I  could  lay  a 
wager  he  is  listening  somewhere  hereabouts.  Ma- 
dam, madam!  [Tread  softly  for  Heaven's  sake. 

Sir  S.  That  is  the  rascal's  voice — Is  it  you,  captain  1 

Spark.  Yes,  and  I  wish  I  may  tread  surely  too ; 
for  it  is  as  dark  as  hell.     Where  are  you,  madam  'i 

Sir  S.   Here  sir,  here  on  the  couch. 

Spark.  Quite  punctual  to  the  place  of  assignation, 
I  find.  AVhere  the  devil  can  Mondish  be  1  [Aside.] 
There,  madam,  there  ;  I  am  safe  now,  I  thank  you. 
I  don't  know,  madam,  how  to  thank  you  enough, 
for  that  kind  note  your  ladyship  was  so  good  as  to 

Sir  S.   O  lard !  sir.  [send  me. 

Spark.  I  assure  you,  madam,  I  think  myself  the 
happiest  of  mankind.  I  am,  madam,  upon  my  ho- 
nour, so  in  my  own  opinion.  Pray,  madam,  was 
not  your  ladyship  at  the  last  ridotto  ? 


Sir  S.  No,  sir. — I  find  he  has  had  her  'till  he  ia 
weary  of  her.  [Aside. 

Spark.  I  think  you  are  a  great  lover  of  country- 
dancing. 

Sir  S.  Yes,  I  think  it  will  do  very  well,  when  one 
can  have  nothing  else  to  entertain  one. 

Spark.  Yery  true,  madam  ;  quadrille  is  very  much 
before  it,  in  my  opinion. 

Sir  S.  Y^ou  and  I  have  seen  better  entertain- 
ments than  that  before  now. 

Spark.  Oh,  yes,  yes,  madam — I  am  very  fond  of 
the  entertainments  at  the  new  house.  I  never  go 
there  for  anything  else.  Pray,  which  is  your  lady- 
ship's favourite  %  Most  ladies  are  fond  of  Perseus 
and  Andromeda. — What  the  devil  is  become  of  Mon- 
dish^ [Aside.]  But  I  think  the  operas  are  so  far 
beyond  all  those  things — Do  you  go  to  the  drawing- 
room  to-night,  lady  Raffler?  [I  have  done. 

Sir  S.  I  hope  to  pass  my  time  better  with  you,  as 

Sjjark.  I  should  be  proud  to  make  one  of  a  party 
at  quadrille  ;  but,  upon  my  honour,  I  am  the  most 
unfortunate  person  in  the  world,  for  I  am  engaged. 

Sir  S.  Engaged! 

Spark.  I  know  what  you  think  now — If  one 
does  but  name  an  engagement,  to  be  sure — I 
protest,  one  would  think  there  was  but  one  sort  of 
engagement  in  the  world — and  I  don't  know  how  it 
comes  to  my  share  to  be  always  suspected.  To  be  sure, 
I  have  had  some  aflTairs  in  my  life  ;  that  I  don't  deny  ; 
that  I  believe  every  one  knows — and  therefore  I  am 
■not  obliged  to  deny — 

Sir  S.  But  you  was  not  obliged  to  confess  it  to  sir 
Simon  to-day. 

Spark.  Yes,  ha !  ha !  The  mistake  of  a  name 
had  like  to  have  occasioned  some  confusion;  I  am 
heartily  sorry  for  it,  upon  my  word. 

Sir  S.  And  was  it  not  me  that  you  meant  1 

Spark.  You  are  pleased  to  rally.  You  know  it 
was  impossible  I  should  confess  what  never  happened. 

Sir  S.  What,  did  nothing  ever  pass  between  us  1 

Spark.  Either  you  have  a  mind  to  be  merry  with 
your  humble  servant,  or  I  shall  begin  to  suspect  there 
is  some  likeness  of  mine  happier  than  myself.  For 
your  ladyship  and  sister  were  both  pleased  to  men- 
tion something  about  an  auction  ;  and  I  never  care 
to  contradict  a  lady.  Upon  my  soul,  compliments 
aside,  I  never  had  the  honour  to  see  your  face  till 
this  afternoon  !  [this  afternoon  "i 

Sir  S.  How,  how  !  did  you  never  see  my  wife  till 

Spark.  Y^our  wife  ]  [what  I  say. 

Sir  S.  Lord  !  I'm  delirious  I  think  ;  I   know  not 

Spark.  I  hope  you  are  not  subject  to  fits  :  I  shall 
be  frightened  out  of  my  senses.  For  Heaven's  sake 
let  me  call  somebody — Lights  !  lights  fliere !  help  ! 
help ! 

Sir  S.  Hush !   consider  my  reputation. 

Spark.  Y'ou  had  better  lose  your  reputation  than 
your  life.  Lights !  lights !  help  there  !  my  lady 
faints. 

Sir  S.  What  shall  I  do  1 

Spark.  Will  nobody  hear  ■?  Help  !  help  ! 
Enter  Mondish  and  Lady  Raffler,  with  a  light. 

Lady  R.  What's  the  matter  here  1 

Spark.  For  Heaven's  sake  bring  some  lights  hither, 
somebody !  my  poor  lady  Raffler  is  fallen  into  a  fit. 

Mo7i.  My  lady  Raffler  ! 

Lady  R.  What  can  this  mean "? 

Spark.  Ha !  bless  me,  madam,  are  you  there  1 
then  who  the  devil  is  this  I 

Moti.   Sir  Simon ! 

Spark.  Why,  there's  no  masquerade  to-night. 

Sir  S.  It  has  happened  just  as  I  feared.  There's 
some  damned  planet  which  attends  all  husbands, 
and  will  never  let  them  be  in  the  right.  [Aside. 
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Lady  R.  Monster !  how  have  you  the  assurance 
to  look  in  my  injured  face  1 

Mon.  Death  and  hell  1  I  hope  he  did  not  over- 
hear what  passed  between  me  and  his  wife.   \^Aside. 

Sir  S.  What  injury  have  I  done  you,  my  dear'! 

Ladij  R.  Can  you  ask.  iti  Have  you  not  laid  a 
plot  against  my  reputation"?  Have  you  not  coun- 
terfeited my  hand  1  Did  you  not  write  this  letter  1 
look  at  it. 

Sir  S.  No,  my  dear,  no. 

Lady  R.  How  came  it  sealed  then  with  this  seal, 
which  was  only  in  your  possession  1  Oh,  I  have  no 
name  bad  enough. 

Mo)i.  Come,  come,  sir  Simon,  confess  all ;  it  is  the 
only  amends  you  can  make  your  lady. 

Sir  S.  Oh,  sir,  if  you  will  endeavour  to  get  it  out 

of  me,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  deny 

Enter  Col.  Haffler. 

Col.  Ay,  indeed  will  it,  for  I  will  be  evidence 
against  you.  Why,  sure,  you  would  not  attempt  to 
hold  out  any  longer.  If  she  forgives  you,  you  have 
the  roost  merciful  as  well  as  the  most  virtuous  wife 
in  the  world.  Come,  come  ;  in  the  first  place  ask 
your  wife's  pardon  for  having  ever  suspected  her  ; 
for  having  counterfeited  an  assignation  from  her, 
and  being  the  occasion  of  the  confusion  which  she  is 
at  present  in.  In  the  second  place,  ask  this  gen- 
tleman's pardon  for  having  ever  suspected  him.  In 
the  next  place 

Sir  S.  Hold,  hold,  brother!  not  so  fast.  I  own 
myself  in  the  wrong !  and,  sir,  I  ask  your  pardon — 
I  do  with  all  my  heart.  [your  offence. 

Sj^ark,  That  is  sufficient :  though  I  don't  know 

Sir  S.  And,  my  dear,  I  ask  your  pardon ;  I  am 
convinced  of  your  virtue,  I  am  indeed. 

LadyR.  But  what  amends  can  you  make  me  for 
your  wicked  jealousy  %  Do  you  think  it  is  nothing 
for  me,  who  have  ever  abhorred  the  very  name,  even 
the  very  thought  of  wantonness,  to  have  had  my 
name  traduced  1  What  devil  could  tempt  you  to 
write  an  assignation  in  my  name  to  this  gentleman'? 

Spark.  Ha  !  [who  writ  to  you,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mon.  Even  so,  faith  !  Captain,  this  was  the  lady 

Spark.  How,  sirl 

Col.  Nay,  sir,  don't  put  on  your  angi-y  face,  good 
brother  soldier  ;  I  do  not  perceive  your  expectations 
have  been  at  all  disappointed,  and  my  brother  seemed 
as  proper  to  carry  on  the  amour  with  you,  as  his 
wife;  for  in  the  method  you  proceeded,  you  would 
scarce  ever  have  found  out  the  difference. 

Spark.  I  don't  understand — 

Mon.  Nay,  nay,  no  passion  ;  here  is  nothing  but 
raillery,  no  harm  meant. 

Spark.  Is  not  there ^  Oh,  'tis  very  well  if  there 
is  not. 

Col.  Why,  what  a  ridiculous  figure  do  you  make 
here — ha,  ha,  ha  !  You  know  I  am  to  have  my  fill 
of  laughing.     Ha,  ha,  ha! 

SirS.  Nay,  nay,  I  have  more  reason  to  laugh  than 
you ;  for  if  I  am  convinced  of  my  wife's  virtue, 
I  think  you  may  be  convinced 

Col.  Of  what?  Come,  I'll  bring  up  my  corps  de 
reserve,  and  put  all  your  suspicions  to  flight  at  once. 
Come  forth,  my  dear,  come  forth,  and  with  the 
brightness  of  thy  virtue  dispel  those  clouds  that 
would  eclipse  it. 

Enter  Mrs.  Baffler. 
I  desire  you  would  throw  yourself  at  this  gentleman's 
feet,  and  give  him  a  thousand  thanks  for  the  hand 
he  has  had  in  your  affair. 

Sir  S.  He  would  have  had  a  hand  in  my  affair, 
I  thank  him.  Yes,  I  am  damnably  obliged  to  him, 
indeed. 

Col.  Yes,  sir,  that  you  are— for  he  knew  you  were 


listening,  sir.     And  all  that  love  which  you  over- 
heard him  make  to  your  wife,  sir,  was  intended  to 
convince  you  of  her  virtue,   sir :  it  was  a  plot  laid 
between  my  wife  and  him.     Was  it  not,  my  dear. 
Mrs.  R.  Yes,  indeed  was  it. 

Mon.  Though  I  am  afraid  this  lady  will  find  some 
difficulty  to  forgive  me,  I  am  obliged  to  own  the 
truth. 

Lady  R.  I  can  pardon  anything  where  the  inten- 
tion was  good  ;  though  I  confess  I  do  not  like  such 
jests. 

Col.  Come,  come,  you  shall  like  'em,  and  pardon 
'em  too  ;  and  you  shall  thank  him  for  them.  And, 
then,  sir,  you  shall  ask  my  pardon. 

Sir  S.  For  what  1 

Col.  Why,  for  being  the  occasion  of  my  wife's 
imagining  me  as  jealous-pated  a  fool  as  yourself:  for 
you  must  know,  sir,  that  she  imagined  that  I  was  in 
the  closet  with  the  same  design  with  which  you  dis- 
guised yourself  in  that  pretty  masquerade  habit. 
Perhaps,  though,  you  did  not  guess  that  she  knew  I 
was  in  the  closet  all  the  time. 

Sir  S.  No,  upon  my  word. 

Col.  Oh !  you  did  not"? — But  that  she  did  happen 
to  know,  sir ;  and  so  did  this  gentleman  too. 
Mr.  Mondish,  you  are  a  wag  to  put  your  friend  into 
a  sweat :  but  it  was  kindly  meant,  and  I  thank  you 
for  it  with  all  my  heart. 

Sir  S.  And  so  do  I  too,  for  having  given  me 
warning  to  keep  my  wife  out  of  your  clutches. 

\^  Aside. 

Mon.  Gentlemen,  your  humble  servant.  If  I 
have  served  my  friends,  the  action  carries  its  reward 
with  it.  [To  Mrs.  R.  aside.'\  Excellent  creature  ! 
I  am  now  more  in  love  with  your  wit  than  I  ever 
was  with  your  beauty. 

Sir  S.  And  are  you  really,  brother,  wise  enough 
to  believe  such  a  notable  story  as  thisi  and  are  you 
thoroughly  convinced  % 

Col.  Why,  are  not  you  convinced  1 

Sir  S.  Yes,  brother,  I  am. 

Col.  Oh  !  it  is  well. 

Sir  S.  That  you  are  an  arrant  English  cuckold, 
and  our  friend  an  arrant  rascal !  [Aside. 

Enter  Gaylove  and  Clarinda. 

Gay.  Your  servant,  good  people  ! 

Lady  R.  Oh  !  niece,  where  have  you  been,  pray  1 

Cla.  Nay,  that  I'll  give  you  a  twelvemonth  to 
guess. 

Lady  R.  Indeed,  miss,  it  would  have  become  you 
better  to  have  told  us  before  you  went. 

Gay.  The  resolution  was  too  sudden,  madam  ;  we 
scarce  knew  ourselves  till  we  put  it  in  execution  : 
but  your  niece,  madam,  has  been  in  very  good  com- 
pany, for  we  have  been  at  the  opera. 

Lady  R.  You  do  well,  madam,  to  make  good  use 
of  your  time  ;  for,  please  Heaven,  you  shall  go  into 
the  country  next  week.  [gentleman's  leave  for. 

Cla.  That,  madam,  you  and  I  both  must  ask  this 

Gay.  Upon  my  word,  madam,  I  have  the  honour 
to  be  this  lady's  protector,  and  shall  take  care  hence- 
forward she  shall  require  no  leave  but  her  own  for 
any  of  her  actions.  To-morrow,  madam,  she  has 
promised  to  make  me  the  happiest  of  men,  in  call- 
ing her  mine  for  ever.  [no  worse  an  end. 

Lady  R.    I  am  glad  her  indiscretion  is  come  to 

Sir  S.  But  methinks,  sir,  as  my  niece  is  under  my 
protection,  you  should  have  asked  my  consent.  For 
now  I  do  not  know  Avh  ether  I  will  give  it  you  or 
no — I  am  sure  I  do  not  much  care  to  have  you  in 
the  family.  [Aside. 

Col.  Indeed,  sir,  but  you  shall  give  it  him,  and 
so  shall  your  lady,  and  so  shall  my  wife,  and  so  will 
I.   Mr.  Gaylove,  I  think  the  family  is  much  honoured 
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by  your  alliance.  Adod  !  the  girl  is  happy  in  her 
choice.  [colonel. 

Gatj.  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  your  good  opinion, 

Mon.  Be  not  dismayed  ;  this  will  only  put  back 
your  affair  a  little,  you  must  only  stand  out  the  first 
game  of  the  pool,  that's  all. 

Col.  Come,  come,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  I  hear 
the  bell  ring  to  supper ;  let  us  go  all  down  stairs 
and  be  as  merry  as — as  wit  and  good-humour  can 
make  us.  I  can't  help  saying  my  blood  ran  a  little 
cold  at  one  time,  hut  I  now  defy  appearances,  and 
am  convinced  that  jealousy  is  the  foolishest  thing 
in  the  world,  and  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
mankind  to  hurt  me  with  my  Avife. 

Sir  S.  That  captain's  likeness  sticks  still  in  my 
stomach  :  if  I  was  sure  there  was  nothing  in  that,  I 
think  I  should  be  a  little  easy  ;  but  that  is  not  to  be 
hoped.  I  am  convinced  now  that  I  am  a  cuckold,  and 
shall  never  find  it  out. 

Mon.  Sir  Simon,  here,  shall  be  the  merriest  of  us 
all.  Believe  me,  knight,  if  it  be  the  last  day  of 
your  jealousy,  it  is  the  first  of  your  happiness. 

You  husbands  grow  from  these  examples  wise. 

View  your  wives'  conduct  still  with  partial  eyes. 

If  your  opinions  err,  they  better  stray 

In  the  good  colonel's  tlian  sir  Simon's  way. 

At  ease  still  sleeps  the  credulous  husband's  breast ; 

Spite  of  his  wife,  within  himself  he's  bless'd. 

Tlie  jealous  their  own  miseries  create. 

And  make  themselves  the  very  thing  they  hate. 


EPILOOUE.     SPOKEN   BY    MRS.  HEHBOJf. 

The  play  being  done,  according  to  our  laws, 

I  come  to  plead  with  you  our  author's  cause. 

As  for  our  smart  gallants,  I  know  they'll  say, 

"  Damn  him  I  There's  one  sad  character  in's  play. 

What !  on  a  couch,  alone,  and  in  the  dark  ! 

Ladies,  there's  no  such  fellow  as  this  Spark. 

What  can  he  mean  in  such  an  age  as  this  is. 

When  scarce  a  beau  but  keeps  a  brace  of  misses  ? 

They  keep  !  why,  gentlemen,  perhaps,  'tis  true. 

So  do  our  sweet  Italian  singers  too. 

What  can  one  think  of  all  the  beaux  in  town. 

When  with  the  ladies  such  gallants  go  down  ? 

Th'  Italian  dames,  should  this  report  grow  common. 

Will  surely  pity  us  poor  English  women. 

By  the  vast  sums  we  pay  them  for  their  strains. 

They'll  think,  perhaps,  we  don't  abound  in  brains. 

But  should  they  hear  their  singers  turn  gallants, 

Beaux,  faith  !  they'll  think  brains  not  your  only  wants. 

Now  for  the  wits — but  they  so  nice  are  grown, 
French  only  with  their  palates  will  go  down. 
French  plays  applause  have,  like  French  dishes,  got. 
Only  because  you  understand  them  not. 
Happy  old  England,  in  those  glorious  days. 
When  good  plain  English  lood  and  sense  could  please ; 
When  men  were  dress'd  like  men,  nor  curl'd  their  hair 
Instead  of  charming,  to  out-charm  the  fair. 
They  knew  by  manly  means  soft  hearts  to  move. 
Nor  ask'd  an  eunuch's  voice  to  melttheir  nymphs  to  love. 

Ladies,  'tis  yours  to  reinstate  that  age  : 
Do  you  assi-t  the  satire  of  the  stage  ; 
Teach  foreign  mimics  by  a  generous  scorn 
You're  not  asham'd  of  being  Britons  born. 
Make  it  to  your  eternal  honour  known  "i 

That  men  must  bear  your  frowns  whenever  shown,  > 
That  they  prefer  all  countries  to  their  own.  ) 


PASQUIN; 

A  DRAMATIC  SATIRE  ON  THE  TIMES : 

BEING 

THE  REHEARSAL  OF  TWO  PLAYS  :  VIZ, 

A  COMEDY  CALLED  THE  ELECTION,  AND 

A  TRAGEDY  CALLED  THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  COMMON  SENSE. 

FIRST  ACTED  IN  APRIL.  1736. 


Dramatis  Person*;.  —  Trapwit,  Fustian  (authors),  Mr. 
Roberts,  Mr.  Lacy  ;  Sneerwell  (a  critic),  Mr.  Machen  ; 
several  Players  and  Prompter.  —  Persons  in  the  Comedy: 
Liyrd  Place,  CuUmel  Premise,  Sir  Himry  Fo.r-Chace,  Srivire 
Tankard  (^candidates),  Mrs.  Chabke,  Mr.  Freeman,  Mr. Top- 
ham,  Mr.  Smith;  Mayor,  Mr.  Jones;  Aldermen,  Voters,  &c.; 
Mrs.  Mayoress,  Mrs.  Eoerton  ;  Miss  Mayoress,  Miss  J. 
Jones;  Miss  Stitch,  Miss  Burgess;  Servants,  Mob,  &c. — 
Persons  in  the  Tragedy  :  Queen  Common-Sense,  Mrs.  Eoerton  ; 
Queen  Ignorance.  Mk.  Strensham  ;  Firebrand  (Priest  of  the 
Sun),  Mr.  Roberts;  Law,  Mr.  Yates;  Ph/sic,  Mr.  Jones; 
Ghost  of  Tragedy,  tila.  Fvi.hY,y  ;  Ghost  of  Comedy,  Mr.  Jones; 
Third  Ghost,  Mn. 'Wai.i.is;  Harlequin,  Mr.  Pullen  ;  OJJicer, 
Mr.  Pollen  ;  Messenger,  Mr.  Wallis  ;  Drummer,  Mr.  Low- 
ber  ;  Attendants  on  Ignorance  ;  Maids  of  Honour,  &c. — 
SCENE,  THE  PLAY-HOUSE. 


ACT  I.— SCENE  l.—E7iter  several  Players. 

1  Play.  When  does  the  rehearsal  begin  ? 

2  Play.  I  suppose  we  shall  hardly  rehearse  the 
comedy  this  morning,  for  the  author  was  arrested  as 
he  was  going  home  from  King's  coffee-house  ;  and, 
as  I  heard  it  was  for  upward  of  four  pound,  I  sup- 
pose he  will  hardly  get  bail. 

1  Play.  Where's  the  tragedy-author  then"?  I  have 
a  long  part  in  both,  and  it's  past  ten  o'clock. 

Worn.  P.  Ay,  I  have  a  part  in  both  too  ;  I  wish 
any  one  else  had  them,  for  they  are  not  seven  lengths 
put  together.     I  think  it  is  very  hard  a  woman  of 


my  standing  should  have  a  short  part  put  upon 
her.  I  suppose  Mrs.  Merit  will  have  all  our  prin- 
cipal parts  now,  but  I  am  resolved  I'll  advertise 
against  her.  I'll  let  the  town  know  how  I  am 
injured. 

1  Play.  Oh !  here  comes  our  tragedy-poet. 

Efiter  Fustian. 

Ftist.  Gentlemen,  your  servant  ;  ladies,  yours. 
I  should  have  been  here  sooner,  but  I  have  been 
obliged,  at  their  own  requests,  to  wait  upon  some 
half-dozen  persons  of  the  first  quality  with  tickets  : 
upon  my  soul  I  have  been  chid  for  putting  off  my 
play  so  long.  I  hope  you  are  all  quite  perfect,  for 
the  town  will  positively  stay  for  it  no  longer.  I 
think  I  may  very  well  put  upon  the  bills,  At  the 
particular  desire  of  several  ladies  of  quality,  the  first 
night. 

Enter  Prompter. 

Protnp.  Mr.  Fustian,  we  must  defer  the  rehearsal 
of  your  tragedy,  for  the  gentleman  who  plays  the 
first  ghost  is  not  yet  up  ;  and  when  he  is,  he  has  got 
such  a  churchyard-cough  he  will  not  be  heard  to  the 
middle  of  the  pit. 

1  Play.  I  wish  you  could  cut  the  ghost  out,  sir ; 
for  I  am  terribly  afraid  he'll  be  damned  if  you  don'l. 
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Ftisi.  Cut  him  out,  sir !  He  is  one  of  the  most 
considerable  persons  in  the  play. 

Promp.  Then,  sir,  you  must  give  the  part  to 
somebody  else ;  for  the  person  is  so  lame  he  can 
hardly  walk  the  stage. 

Fust.  Then  he  shall  be  carried,  for  no  man  in 
England  can  act  a  ghost  like  him.  Sir,  he  was  born 
a  ghost — he  was  made  for  the  part-^and  the  part 
writ  for  him. 

Prornp.  Well,  sir,  then  we  hope  you  will  gice  us 
-  leave  to  rehearse  the  comedy  first. 

Fust.  Ay,  ay,  you  may  rehearse  it  first,  if  you 
please,  and  act  it  first  too.  If  it  keeps  mine  back 
above  three  nights,  I  am  mistaken.  I  don't  know 
what  friends  the  author  may  have  ;  but  if  ever  such 
stuff,  such  damned,  incoherent,  senseless  stuff,  was 
ever  brought  on  any  stage — if  the  audience  sufi^er  it 
to  go  through  three  acts — Oh!  he's  here. 

Enter  Trapwit. 
Dear  Mr.  Trapwit!  your  most  humble  servant,  sir; 
I  read  your  comedy  over  last  night,  and  a  most  ex- 
cellent one  it  is  :  if  it  runs  as  long  as  it  deserves  you 
will  engross  the  whole  season  to  yourself. 

Trap.  Sir,  I  am  glad  it  met  with  your  approba- 
tion, as  there  is  no  man  whose  taste  and  judgment  I 
have  a  better  opinion  of.  But  pray,  sir,  why  don't 
they  proceed  to  the  rehearsal  of  your  tragedy  %  I 
assure  you,  sir,  I  had  much  difficulty  to  get  hither  so 
early. 

2  Play.  Yes,  faith,  I  believe  you  had.  \Aside. 

Fust.  Sir,  your  comedy  is  to  be  rehearsed  iirst. 

Trap.  Excuse  me,  sir,  I  know  the  deference  due  to 
tragedy  better. 

Fust.  Sir,  I  would  not  have  you  think  I  give  up 
the  cause  of  tragedy ;  but  my  ghost,  being  ill,  sir, 
cannot  get  up  without  danger,  and  1  would  not 
risk  the  life  of  my  ghost  on  any  account. 

Trap.  You  are  in  the  right  on'f,  sir ;  for  a  ghost 
is  the  soul  of  tragedy. 

Fust.  Ay,  sir,  I  think  it  is  not  amiss  to  remind 
people  of  those  things  which  they  are  now-a-days 
too  apt  to  disbelieve  ;  besides,  we  have  lately  had  an 
act  against  witches,  and  I  don't  quostion  but  shortly 
we  shall  have  one  against  ghosts.  But  come,  Mr. 
Trapwit,  as  we  are  for  this  once  to  give  the  prece- 
dence to  comedy,  e'en  let  us  begin. 

Trap.  Ar^,  ay,  with  all  my  heart.  Come,  come, 
Where's  the  gentleman  who  speaks  the  prologue  1 
This  prologue,  Mr.  Fustian,  was  given  me  by  a 
friend,  who  does  not  care  to  ovnx  it  till  he  tries 
whether  it  succeeds  or  no. 

Enter  Player _/or  tJie  Prologue. 
Come,  sir,  make  a  very  low  bow  to  the  audience ; 
and  show  as  much  concern  as  possible  in  your  looks. 

PROLOGUE. 

As  crafty  lawyers,  to  acquire  applause. 

Try  various  arts  to  get  a  doubtful  cause  ; 

Or,  as  a  dancing  master  in  a  jig. 

With  various  steps  instructs  the  dancing  prig ; 

Or  as  a  doctor  writes  you  different  bills ; 

Or  as  a  quack  prescribes  you  diflVreut  pUls; 

Or  as  a  fiddler  plays  mure  tunes  than  one ;  1 

Or  as  a  baker  bakes  mure  broad  than  brown  ;      > 

Or  as  a  tumbler  tumbles  up  and  down  ;  ) 

So  does  our  author,  rummaging  his  brain. 

By  various  methods  try  to  entertain  ; 

Brings  a  strange  group  of  characters  before  you. 

And  shows  you  here  at  once  both  Whig  and  Tory  ; 

Or  court  ami  country  party  you  may  call  'em  : 

But  without  fear  and  favour  he  will  maul  'em. 

To  you,  then,  mighty  sages  of  the  pit — 

Trap.  Oh!  dear  sir,  seem  a  little  more  afTected, 
I  beseech  you ;  advance  to  the  front  of  the  stage, 
make  a  low  bow,  lay  your  hand  upon  your  heart, 
fetch  a  deep  sigh,  and  pull  out  your  handkerchief: 
To  you,  then,  mighty  sages  of  the  pit — 


Prol.  To  you,  then,  mighty  sages  of  the  pit. 
Our  author  humbly  does  his  cause  submit. 
He  tries  to  please — oh  I  take  it  not  amiss  : 
And  thougli  it  sliould  be  dull,  oh  !  do  not  hiss; 
Laugh,  if  you  can — if  you  cannot  laugh,  weep  : 
When  you  can  wake  no  longer — fall  asleep. 

Trap.  Very  well !  very  well,  sir  !  You  have  af- 
fected me,  I  am  sure.  [them. 

Fust.  And  so  he  will  the  audience,  I'll  answer  for 

Trap.  Oh,  sir,  you're  too  good-natured  ;  but,  sir, 
I  do  assure  you  I  had  writ  a  much  better  prologue 
of  my  o^vn  ;  but,  as  this  came  gratis,  have  reserved 
it  for  my  next  play — a  prologue  saved  is  a  prologue 
got,  brother  Fustian.  But  come,  where  are  your 
actors?  Is  Mr.  Mayor  and  the  Aldermen  at  the 
table  ? 

Promp.  Yes,  sir,  but  they  want  wine,  and  we  can 
get  none  from  the  quaker's  cellar  without  ready 
money. 

Trap.  Rat  him  !  can't  he  trust  till  the  third  night  1 
Here,  take  sixpence,  and  fetch  two  pots  of  porter, 
put  it  into  bottles,  and  it  will  do  for  wine  well 
enough. 

Fust.  Ay,  faith,  and  the  wine  will  be  as  good  as 
the  wit,  I'll  answer  for  it.  [^Aside. 

Trap.  Mr.  Fustian  you'll  observe  I  do  not  begin 
this  play,  like  most  of  our  modern  comedies,  with 
three  or  four  gentlemen  who  are  brought  on  only  to 
talk  wit ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  sir,  I  have  very 
little,  if  any,  wit  in  this  play.  No,  sir,  this  is  a  play 
consisting  of  humour,  nature,  and  simplicity.  It  is 
written,  sir,  in  the  exact  and  true  spirit  of  Moliere  ; 
and  this  I  will  say  for  it,  that,  except  about  a  dozen, 
or  a  score,  or  so,  there  is  not  one  impure  joke  in  it. 
But  come,  clear  the  stage,  and  draw  the  back  scene  : 
Mr.  Fustian,  if  you  please  to  sit  down  by  me. 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  discovered. 

Fust.  Pray,  sir,  who  are  these  characters'? 

Tra2).  Sir,  they  are  Mr.  Mayor  of  the  town  and 
his  brethren,  consulting  about  the  election. 

Fust.  Are  they  all  of  a  side,  sir  1 

Trap.  Yes,  sir,  as  yet ;  for  you  must  know,  sir, 
that  all  the  men  in  this  borough  are  very  sensible 
people,  and  have  no  party  principles  for  which  they 
cannot  give  a  good  reason  ;  Mr.  Mayor,  you  begin 
the  play. 

May.  Gentlemen,  I  have  summoned  you  together 
to  consider  of  proper  representatives  for  this  borough : 
you  know  the  candidates  on  the  court  side  are  my 
lord  Place  and  colonel  Promise  ;  the  country  candi- 
dates are  sir  Henry  Fox-chace  and  squire  Tankard  ; 
all  worthy  gentlemen,  and  I  wish  with  all  my  heart 
we  could  choose  them  all  four. 

1  Aid.  But  since  we  cannot,  Mr.  Mayor,  I  think 
we  should  stand  by  our  neighbours ;  gentlemen 
whose  honesty  we  are  witnesses  of,  and  whose  estates 
in  our  own  neighbourhood  render  them  not  liable  to 
be  bribed. 

Fust.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Trapwit,  does  not  seem 
so  unbiassed  in  his  principles  as  you  represented  him. 

Trap.  Pugh,  sir!  you  must  have  one  fool  in  a 
play  ;  beside,  I  only  writ  him  to  set  off  the  rest. 

May.  Mr.  Alderman,  you  have  a  narrow  way  of 
thinking ;  honesty  is  not  confined  to  a  counti7 ;  a 
man  that  lives  an  hundred  miles  off  may  be  as  honest 
as  him  who  lives  but  three. 

All.  Ay,  ay,  ay,  ay.  [Skakinff  their  heads. 

May.  Besides,  gentlemen,  are  we  not  more  obliged 
to  a  foreigner  for  the  favours  he  does  us  than  to  one 
of  our  own  neighbours  who  has  obligations  to  us? 
I  believe,  gentlemen,  there  is  not  one  of  us  who 
does  not  eat  and  drink  with  sir  Harry  at  least  twenty 
times  in  a  twelvemonth  ;  now,  for  my  part,  I  never 
saw  or  heard  of  either  my  lord  or  the  colonel  till 
within  this  fortnight ;  and  yet  they  are  as  obliging, 
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and  civil,  and  familiar,  as  if  we  had  been   born  and 
bred  together. 

1  Aid.  Nay,  they  are  very  civil,  well-bred  men, 
that  is  the  truth  on't ;  but  won't  they  bring  a  stand- 
ing army  upon  us  1 

May.  Mr.  Alderman,  you  are  deceived  ;  the  coun- 
try party  will  bring  a  standing  army  upon  us ; 
whereas,  if  we  choose  my  lord  and  the  colonel,  we 
shan't  have  a  soldier  in  town.  But,  mum !  here  are 
my  lord  and  the  colonel. 

£wfer  Lord  Place  and  Col.  Promise. 

Place.  Gentlemen,  your  most  humble  servant ;  I 
have  brought  the  colonel  to  take  a  morning's  Mdiet 
with  you. 

May.  Your  lordship  and  the  colonel  do  us  great 
honour  ;  pray,  my  lord,  be  pleased  to  sit  down  ;  pray, 
colonel,  be  pleased  to  sit.     More  wine  here. 

Fust.  I  wish,  Mr.  Trapwit,  your  actors  don't  get 
drunk  in  the  tii'st  act. 

Tfap.  Dear  sir,  don't  interrupt  the  rehearsal. 

Place.  Gentlemen,  prosperity  to  the  corporation! 

Ftist,  Sir,  I  am  a  well-wisher  to  the  corporation, 
and,  if  you  please,  will  pledge  his  lordship  : — success 
to  your  comedy,  Mr.  Trapwit.  [Dri7iks. 

Trap.  Give  me  a  glass — sir,  here's  to  your  tragedy. 
Now,  pray,  no  more  interruption  ;  for  this  scene  is 
one  continiial  joke,  and  if  you  open  your  lips  in  it 
you  will  break  the  thread  of  the  jest. 

May.  My  lord,  we  are  sensible  of  your  great 
power  to  serve  this  corporation,  and  we  do  not  doubt 
but  we  shall  feel  the  effect  on't. 

Place.  Gentlemen,  you  may  depend  on  me  ;  I  shall 
do  all  in  my  power.  I  shall  do  you  some  services 
which  are  not  proper  at  present  to  mention  to  you  ; 
in  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Mayor,  give  me  leave  to 
squeeze  you  by  the  hand,  in  assurance  of  my  sin- 
cerity. 

Trap.  You,  Mr.,  that  act  my  lord,  bribe  a  little 
more  openly,  if  you  please,  or  the  audience  will  lose 
that  joke,  and  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  my  whole 
play.  [table. 

Place.  Sir,  I  cannot   possibly  do  it  better  at  the 

Trap.  Then  get  all  up,  and  come  forward  to  the 
front  of  the  stage.  Now,  you  gentlemen  that  act 
the  mayor  and  aldermen,  range  yourselves  in  a  line  ; 
and  you,  my  lord  and  the  colonel,  come  to  one  end 
and  bribe  away  with  right  and  left. 

Fust.   Is  this  wit,  Mr.  Trapwit "? 

Trap.  Yes,  sir,  it  is  wit ;  and  such  wit  as  will 
run  all  over  the  kingdom. 

Fust.  But,  methinks,  colonel  Promise,  as  you  call 
him,  is  but  ill-named  ;  for  he  is  a  man  of  very  few 
words. 

Trap.  You'll  be  of  another  opinion  before  the 
play  is  over  ;  at  present  his  hands  are  too  full  of 
business  ;  and  you  may  remember,  sir,  I  before  told 
you  this  is  none  of  your  plays  wherein  much  is  said 
and  nothing  done.     Gentlemen,  are  you  all  bribed  % 

Omn.  Yes,  sir. 

Trap.  Then,  my  lord  and  the  colonel,  you  must 
go  off,  and  make  room  for  the  other  candidates  to 
come  on  and  bribe  too.   [Exeunt  Place  andV uomih-e. 

Fust.  Is  there  nothing  but  bribery  in  this  play  of 
yours,  Mr.  Trapwit? 

Trap.  Sir,  this  play  is  an  exact  representation  of 
nature ;  I  hope  the  audience  will  date  the  time  of 
action  before  the  bill  of  bribery  and  corruption  took 
place  ;  and  then  I  believe  it  may  go  down  ;  but  now, 
Mr.  Fustian,  I  shall  show  you  the  art  of  a  writer, 
which  is,  to  diversify  his  matter,  and  do  the  same 
thing  several  ways.  You  must  know,  sir,  I  distin- 
guish bribery  into  two  kinds,  the  direct  and  the 
indirect :  the  first  you  have  seen  already  ;  and  now, 


sir,  I  shall  give  you  a  small  specimen  of  the  other. 
Prompter,  call  sir  Harry  and  the  squire.  But,  gen- 
tlemen, what  are  you  doing  1  How  often  shall  I 
tell  you  that  the  moment  the  candidates  are  gone  out 
you  are  to  retire  to  the  table,  and  drink  and  look 
wise  ;  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  ought  to  look  very  wise. 

jp«<s^.  You'll  take  care  he  shall  talk  foolish  enough, 
I  Avarrant  you.  [Aside. 

May,  Come,  here's  a  round  to  my  lord  and  the 
colonel's  health  ;  a  Place  and  a  Promise,  I  say  ;  they 
may  talk  of  the  pride  of  courtiers,  but  I  am  sure  I 
never  had  a  civiller  squeeze  by  the  hand  in  my  life. 

Trap.  Ay,  you  have  squeezed  that  out  pretty  well : 
but  show  the  gold  at  these  words,  sir,  if  you  please. 

May.  I  have  none. 

Trap.  Pray,  Mr.  Prompter,  take  care  to  get  some 
counters  against  it  is  acted. 

Fust.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  upon  my  word  the  courtiers 
have  topped  their  part ;  the  actor  has  outdone  the 
author  ;  this  bribing  with  an  empty  hand  is  quite  in 
the  character  of  a  courtier. 

Traj).  Come,  enter  sir  Harry  and  the  squire. 
Wliere  are  theyl 

1  Play.  Sir,  Mr.  Soundwell  has  been  regularly 
summoned,  but  he  has  refused  to  act  the  part. 

Tra}}.  Has  he  been  writ  to  1 

1  Play.  Yes,  sir,  and  here's  his  answer. 

Trap.  Let  both  the  letters  be  produced  before  the 
audience.  Pray,  Mr.  Prompter,  who  shall  we  have 
to  act  the  part  ? 

1  Play.  Sir,  I  like  the  part  so  well  that  I  have 
studied  it  in  the  hope  of  some  time  playing  it. 

Trap.  You  are  an  exceeding  pretty  young  fellow, 
and  I  am  very  glad  of  the  exchange. 

air  H.  Halloo,  hark  forwards  ;  hark,  honest  Ned, 
good-morrow  to  you  ;  how  dost,  master  Mayorl  What, 
you  are  driving  it  about  merrily  this  morning  1 
Come,  come,  sit  down  ;  the  squire  and  I  will  take  a 
pot  with  you.  Come,  Mr.  Mayor,  here's — liberty 
and  property  and  no  excise. 

May.  Sir  Harry,  your  health.       [drink  no  excise  1 

Sir  II.  What,  won't  you  pledge  me?  Won't  you 

May.   I  don't  love  party  healths,  sir  Hariy. 

All  Aid.  No,  no ;  no  party  healths,  no  party  healths. 

Sir  n.  Say  ye  so,  gentlemen  1  I  begin  to  smoke 
you  ;  your  pulses  have  been  felt  I  perceive :  and 
will  you  be  bribed  to  sell  your  country  1  Where  do 
you  think  these  courtiers  get  the  money  they  bribe 
you  with,  but  from  you  yourselves "?  Do  you  think 
a  man  who  will  give  a  bribe  won't  take  one  1  If 
you  would  be  served  faithfully,  you  must  choose 
faithfully,  and  give  your  vote  on  no  consideration 
but  merit ;  for  my  part,  I  would  as  soon  suborn  an 
evidence  at  an  assize  as  a  vote  at  an  election. 

May.   I  do  believe  you,  sir  Harry. 

Sir  H.  Mr.  Mayor,  I  hope  you  received  those 
three  bucks  I  sent  you,  and  that  they  were  good. 

May.  Sir  Harry,  I  thank  you  for  them  ;  but  'tis 
so  long  since  I  eat  them  that  I  have  forgot  the  taste. 

Sir  H.  We'll  try  to  revive  it — I'll  order  you  three 
more  to-morrow  morning. 

May.  You  will  surfeit  us  with  venison  :  you  will  in- 
deed ;  for  it  is  a  dry  meat,  sir  Harry,  a  very  drymeat. 

Sir  H.  We'll  find  a  Avay  to  moisten  it,  I'll  warrant 
you,  if  there  be  any  wine  in  town.  Mr.  Alderman 
Stitch,  your  bill  is  too  reasonable  ;  you  certainly  must 
lose  by  it :  send  me  in  half  a  dozen  more  greatcoats, 
pray;  my  servants  are  the  dirtiest  dogs'.  Mr. 
Damask,  I  believe  you  are  afraid  to  trust  me,  by 
those  few  yards  of  silk  you  sent  my  wife  ;  she  likes 
the  pattern  so  extremely  she  is  resolved  to  hang  her 
rooms  with  it :  pray  let  me  have  a  hundred  yards  of 
it ;  I  shall  want  moi-e  of  you.  Mr.  Timber,  and  you, 
Mr.  Iron,  I  shall  get  into  your  books  too. 
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Fust.  Would  not  that  getting  into  books  have 
been  more  in  the  character  of  the  courtier,  Mr.  Trap- 
wit? 

Trap.  Go  on,  go  on,  sir. 

Sir  H.  That  gentleman  inteiTupts  one  so. — Oh, 
now  I  remember — Mr.  Timber,  and  you  Mr.  Iron, 
I  shall  get  into  your  books  too  ;  though  if  I  do,  1 
assure  you  I  won't  continue  in  them  long. 

Trap.  Now,  sir,  would  it  have  been  more  in  the 
character  of  a  courtier  1  But  you  are  like  all  our 
modern  critics,  who  damn  a  man  before  they  have 
heard  a  man  out ;  when,  if  they  would  but  stay  till 
the  joke  came — 

Fust.  They  would  stay  to  hear  your  last  words,  I 
believe.  [Aside. 

Sir  H.  For  you  must  know,  gentlemen,  that  I 
intend  to  pull  down  my  old  house,  and  build  a  new 
one. 

Trap.  Pray,  gentlemen,  observe  all  to  start  at  the 
word  house.  Sir  Harry,  that  last  speech  again,  pray. 

Sir  H.  For  you,  &c. Mr.  Mayor,  I  must  have 

all  my  bricks  of  you. 

May.  And  do  you  intend  to  rebuild  your  house, 
sir  Harry? 

Sir  H.  Positively. 

May.  Gentlemen,  methinks  sir  Harry's  toast 
stands  still ;  will  nobody  drink  liberty  and  property, 
and  no  excise  1  [  They  all  drink  aiid  huzza. 

Sir  H.  Give  me  thy  hand,  mayor ;  I  hate  bribery 
and  corruption :  if  this  corporation  will  not  suffer 
itself  to  be  bribed,  there  shall  not  be  a  poor  man 
in  it. 

May.  And  he  that  will  deserves  to  be  poor ;  for 
my  part,  the  world  should  not  bribe  me  to  vote 
against  my  conscience. 

Trap.  Do  you  take  that  joke,  sir  % 

Fust.  No,  faith,  sir. 

Trap.  Why,  how  can  a  man  vote  against  his  con- 
science who  has  no  conscience  at  all  1 

1  Aid.  Come,  gentlemen,  here's  a  Fox-chase  and 
a  Tankard ! 

Omnes.  A  Fox-chase  and  a  Tankard  !  huzza  ! 

Sir  H.  Come,  let's  have  one  turn  in  the  market- 
place, and  then  we'll  to  dinner. 

May.  Let's  fill  the  air  with  our  repeated  cries 
Of  liberty,  and  property,  and  no  excise. 

[Exeunt  Mayor  ayid  Aldermen. 

Trap.  How  do  you  like  that  couplet,  sir? 

Fust.  Oh!  very  fine,  sir! 

Trap.  This  is  the  end  of  the  first  act,  sir. 

Fust.  I  cannot  but  observe,  Mr.  Trapwit,  how 
nicely  you  have  opposed  squire  Tankard  to  colonel 
Promise  ;  neither  of  whom  have  yet  uttered  one 
syllable. 

Trap.  Why  you  would  not  have  every  man  a 
speaker,  would  you  1  One  of  a  side  is  sufficient ; 
and  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  one  is  full  enough  to  utter 
all  that  the  party  has  to  say  for  itself. 

Fust.  Methinks,  sir,  you  should  let  the  audience 
know  they  can  speak,  if  it  were  but  an  ay  or  a  wo. 

Trap.  Sir,  the  audience  must  know  that  already  ; 
for  if  they  could  not  say  ay  and  no,  they  would  not 
be  qualified  for  candidates. 

Fust.  Oh  !  your  humble  servant,  I  am  answered  ; 
but  pray,  sir,  what  is  the  action  of  this  play  1 

Trap,  The  action,  sir? 

Fu^t.  Yes  sir,  the  fable,  the  design  1 

Trap.  Oh !  you  ask  who  is  to  be  married  1  Why, 
sir,  I  have  a  marriage  ;  I  hope  you  think  I  under- 
stand the  laws  of  comedy  better  than  to  write  with- 
out marrying  somebody. 

Ftisf.  But  is  that  the  main  design  to  which  every- 

Trap.  Yes,  sir.  [thing  conduces  1 

Fust.  Faith,  sir,   I  can't  for  the  soul  of  me   see 


how  what  has  hitherto  passed  can  conduce  at  all  to 
that  end. 

Trap.  You  can't  %  indeed,  I  believe  you  can't ; 
for  that  is  the  whole  plot  of  my  play  :  and  do  you 
think  I  am  like  your  shallow  writers  of  comedy, 
who  publish  the  bans  of  marriage  between  all  the 
couples  in  their  play  in  the  first  act?  No,  sir,  1 
defy  you  to  guess  my  couple  till  the  thing  is  done, 
slap  all  at  once  ;  and  that  too  by  an  incident  arising 
from  the  main  business  of  the  play,  and  to  which 
everything  conduces. 

Fiist.  That  will,  indeed,  surprise  me. 

Trap.  Sir,  you  are  not  the  first  man  my  writ- 
ings have  surprised.  But  what's  become  of  all 
our  players? — Here,  who  begins  the  second  act? — 
Prompter ! 

Enter  1  st  Player. 

1  Play.  Sir,  the  prompter  and  most  of  the  players 
are  drinking  tea  in  the  green-room. 

Trap.  Mr.  Fustian,  shall  we  drink  a  dish  of  tea 
with  them?  Come,  sir,  as  you  have  a  part  in  my 
play,  you  shall  drink  a  dish  with  us. 

1  Play,  Sir,  I  dare  not  go  into  the  green-room ; 
my  salary  is  not  high  enough :  I  shall  be  forfeited 
if  I  go  in  there. 

Trap.  Pshaw  !  come  along ;  your  sister  has  merit 
enough  for  herself  and  you  too  :  if  they  forfeit  you, 
I'll  warrant  she'll  take  it  off"  a^ain. 


ACT  II.— SCENE  I — Enter  Trapwit,  Fustian, 
Prompter,  Lord  Place,  Mrs.  a7id  Miss  Mayoress. 

Trap.  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Fustian,  you  have  hitherto 
suspected  that  I  was  a  dabbler  in  low  comedy  ;  now, 
sir,  you  shall  see  some  scenes  of  politeness  and  fine 
conversation  among  the  ladies.  Come,  my  lord, 
come,  begin.  [this  lace  cost  a-yard? 

Place.  Pray,  Mrs.  Mayoress,  what  do  you  think 
Fust.  A  very  pretty  beginning  of  polite  conver- 
sation, truly. 

Trap.  Sir,  in  this  play  I  keep  exactly  up  to  na- 
ture, nor  is  there  anything  said  in  this  scene  that  I 
have  not  heard  come  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  finest 
people  of  the  age.  Sir,  this  scene  has  cost  me  ten 
shillings  in  chair-hire,  to  keep  the  best  company,  as 
it  is  called.  [than  ten  pounds  a-yard. 

^[rs,  M.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  cannot  guess  it  at  less 

Place.  Pray,  madam,  was  you  at  the  last  ridotto? 

Fust.  Ridotto !  the  devil !  a  country  mayoress 
at  a  ridotto !  Sure,  that  is  out  of  character,  Mr. 
Trapwit! 

Trap.  Sir,  a  conversation  of  this  nature  cannot 
be  carried  on  without  these  helps  ;  besides,  sir,  this 
country  mayoress,  as  you  call  her,  may  be  allowed 
to  know  something  of  the  town  ;  for  you  must  know, 
sir,  that  she  has  been  woman  to  a  woman  of  quality. 

Fiist.   I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 

Mrs.  M.  Oh,  my  lord !  mention  not  those  dear 
ridottos  to  me,  who  have  been  confined  these  twelve 
long  months  in  the  country ;  where  we  have  no  en- 
tertainment but  a  set  of  hideous  strolling  players  ; 
nor  have  I  seen  any  one  human  creature  till  your 
lordship  came  to  town.  Heaven  send  us  a  contro- 
verted election !  then  I  shall  go  to  that  dear  delight- 
ful place  once  more. 

Miss  M.  Yes,  mamma,  and  then  we  shall  see  Fari- 
belly,  the  strange  man-woman  that  they  say  is  with 
child ;  and  the  fine  pictures  of  Merlin's  cave  at  the 
playhouses  ;  and  the  rope-dancing  and  the  tumbling. 

Fust.  By  miss's  taste  I  believe  she  has  been  bred 
up  under  a  woman  of  quality  too. 

Place.  I  cannot  but  with  pleasure  observe,  madam, 
the  polite  taste  miss  shows  in  her  choice  of  enter- 
tainments ;  I  dare  swear  she  will  be  much  admired 
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in  the  beaii  monde,  and  I  don't  question  but  will  be 
soon  taken  into  keeping  by  some  man  of  quality. 

Miss  M.  Keeping,  my  lord  ! 

Place.  Ay,  that  surprise  looks  well  enough  in  one 
so  young,  that  does  not  know  the  world ;  but,  miss, 
every  one  now  keeps  and  is  kept ;  there  are  no  such 
things  as  marriages  now  a-days,  unless  merely 
Smithfield  contracts,  and  that  for  the  support  of 
families  ;  but  then  the  husband  and  wife  both  take 
into  keeping  within  a  fortnight. 

Mrs.  M.  My  lord,  I  would  have  my  girl  act  like 
other  young  ladies ;  but  she  does  not  know  any 
men  of  quality  who  shall  introduce  her  to  'em  ! 

Place.  That,  madam,  must  be  your  part :  you 
must  take  a  house  and  see  company  ;  in  a  little 
while  you  may  keep  an  assembly,  and  play  at  cards 
as  high  as  you  can ;  and  almost  all  the  money  that 
is  won  must  be  put-  into  the  box,  which  you  must 
cs\\  paying  for  the  cards  ;  though  it  is  indeed  paying 
for  your  caudles,  your  clothes,  your  lodgings,  and, 
in  short,  everything  you  have.  I  know  some  per- 
sons who  make  a  very  considerable  figure  in  town, 
whose  whole  estate  lies  in  their  card-box. 

Mrs.  M.  And  have  I  been  so  long  contented  to  be 
the  wife  of  a  poor  country  tradesman,  when  I  might 
have  had  all  this  happiness? 

Fust,  How  comes  this  lady,  Mr.  Trapwit,  consi- 
dering her  education,  to  be  so  ignorant  of  all  these 
things'? 

Trap.  'Gad,  that's  true  ;  I  had  forgot  her  educa- 
tion, faith,  when  I  writ  that  speech  ;  it's  a  fault  I 
sometimes  fall  into — a  man  ought  to  have  the  me- 
mory of  a  devil  to  remember  every  little  thing  ;  but 
come,  go  on,  go  on — I'll  alter  it  by  and  by. 

Place.  Indeed,  madam,  it  is  a  miserable  state  of 
life ;  I  hope  we  shall  have  no  such  people  as  trades- 
men shortly  ;  I  can't  see  any  use  they  are  of:  if  I 
am  chose,  I'll  bring  in  a*  bill  to  extirpate  all  trade 
out  of  the  nation. 

Mrs.  M.  Yes,  my  lord,  that  would  do  very  well 
amongst  people  of  quality  who  don't  want  money. 

Fust.  Again !  Sure  Mrs.  Mayoress  knows  very 
little  of  people  of  quality,  considering  she  has  lived 
amongst  them. 

Trap.  Lord,  sir,  you  are  so  troublesome.  Then 
she  has  not  lived  amongst  people  of  quality,  she  has 
lived  where  I  please ;  but  suppose  we  should  sup- 
pose she  had  been  woman  to  a  lady  of  quality,  may 
we  not  also  suppose  she  was  turned  away  in  a  fort- 
night, and  then  what  could  she  know,  sir?  Go 
on,  go  on. 

Place.  Alack-a-day,  madam,  when  I  mention 
trade,  I  only  mean  low,  dull,  mechanic  trade,  sucli 
as  the  canaille  practise  ;  there  are  several  trades  re- 
putable enough,  which  people  of  fashion  may  prac- 
tise ;  such  as  gaming,  intriguing,  voting,  and  run- 
ning in  debt. 

Trap.  Come,  enter  a  servant,  and  whisper  my 
lord.  [Enter  a  Servant.]  Pray,  sir-,  mind  your  cue 
of  entrance.  [£a;?'^  Servant. 

Place.  Ladies,  a  particular  affair  obliges  me  to 
lose  so  good  company.  I  am  your  most  obedient  ser- 
^•ant.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  M.  He  is  a  prodigious  fine  gentleman. 

Miss  M.   But  must  I  go  into  keeping,  mamma? 

Mrs.  M.   Child,  you  must  do  what's  in  fashion. 

Miss  M.  But  I  have  heard  that's  a  naughty  tiling. 

Mrs.  M.  That  can't  be  if  your  betters  do  it:  people 
are  punished  for  doing  naughty  things,  but  people 
of  quality  are  never  punished ;  therefore  they  never 
do  any  naughty  things.  [racter. 

Fust.  An  admirable  syllogism,   and  quite  in  cha- 

Trap.  Pshaw,  dear  sir!  don't  trouble  me  with  cha- 
racter ;  it's  a  good  thing ;  and  if  it's  a  good  thina'. 


what  signifies  who  says  if! — Come,  enter  the  mayor 
drunk. 

Enter  Mayor. 
May.  Liberty  and  property,  and  no  excise,  wife. 
Mrs.  M.  Ah  !  filthy  beast,  come  not  near  me. 
May.   But   I  will   though;   I   am  for  liberty  and 
property ;   I'll  vote  for  no  courtiers,  wife. 

Mrs.  M,  Indeed,  but  you  shall,  sir. 

Miss  M.  I  hope  you  won't  vote  for  a  nasty  stink- 
ing Tory,  papa. 

May.  What  a  pox !  are  you  for  the  courtiers  too  ? 

Miss  M.  Yes,  I  hope  I  am  a  friend  to  my  country  ; 
I  am  not  for  bringing  in  the  pope. 

May.  No,  nor  I  an't  far  a  standing  army. 

Mrs.  M.  But  I  am  for  a  standing  army,  sir ; 
a  standing  army  is  a  good  thing  :  you  pretend  to  be 
afraid  of  your  liberties  and  your  properties — you 
are  afraid  of  your  wives  and  daughters  :  I  love  to 
see  soldiers  in  the  town ;  and  you  may  say  what 
you  will,  I  know  the  town  loses  nothing  by  'em. 

May.  The  women  don't,  I  believe. 

3Irs.  M.  And  I'll  have  you  know,  the  women's 
wants  shall  be  considered,  as  well  as  yours.  I  think 
my  lord  and  the  colonel  do  you  too  much  honour 
in  offering  to  represent  such  a  set  of  clownish,  dirty, 
beggarly  animals — Ah  !  I  wish  we  women  were  to 
choose.  [then,  indeed. 

May,  Ay,  we  should  have  a  fine   set  of  members 

Mrs.  M.  Yes,  sir,  you  would  have  none  but  pretty 
gentlemen — there  should  not  be  one  man  in  the 
house  of  commons  without  a  laced  coat. 

Miss  M,  0  la  !  what  a  delicate,  fine,  charming 
sight  that  would  be  !  Well,  I  like  a  laced  coat ;  and 
if  ever  I  am  taken  into  keeping,  it  shall  be  by  a 
man  in  a  laced  coat.  [you  say  1 

May,   What's  that   you  say,   minx?     What's  that 

Mrs.  M.  What's  that  to  you,  sir?  [daughter? 

May,  Why,  madam,  must  not  I  speak  to  my  own 

Mrs,  M.  You  have  the  greater  obligation  to  me, 
sir,  if  she  is  :  I  am  sure,  if  I  had  thought  you  would 
have  endeavoured  to  ruin  your  family,  I  would  have 
seen  you  hanged  before  you  should  have  had  any 

May.   I  ruin  my  family  '.  [by  me. 

Mrs.  M.  Yes,  I  have  been  making  your  fortune 
for  you  with  my  lord ;  I  have  got  a  place  for  you, 
but  you  won't  accept  on't. 

Miss.  M.  You  shall  accept  on't. 

Mrs.  M.  You  shall  vote  for  my  lord  and  the  colonel. 

Miss.  M.  They  are  the  finest  men — 

Mrs.  M.  The  prettiest  men — 

Miss.  M.  The  sweetest  men — 

Mrs.  M.  And  you  shall  vote  for  them. 

May.  I  won't  be  bribed. 

Mrs.  M.  A  place  is  no  bribe — ask  the  parson  of 
the  parish  if  a  place  is  a  bribe. 

May.  What  is  the  place  ? 

Mrs.  M.  I  don't  know  what  the  place  is,  nor 
my  lord  does  not  know  what  it  is,  but  it  is  a  great 
swingeing  place. 

May,  I  will  have  the  place  first.  I  won't  take  a 
bribe,  I  will  have  the  place  first ;  liberty  and  pro- 
perty !  I'll  have  the  place  first.  [Exit, 

Mrs.  M,  Come,  my  dear,  follow  me ;  I'll  see 
whether  he  shall  vote  according  to  his  conscience  or 
mine. 

I'll  teach  mankind,  while  policy  they  boast, 

They  bear  the  name  of  power,  we  rule  the  roast. 

Tj-ap,  There  ends  act  the  second.  [Exeunt  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Mayoress.]  Mr.  Fustian,  I  inculcate  a 
particular  moral  at  the  end  of  every  act ;  and  there- 
fore, might  have  put  a  particular  motto  before  every 
one,  as  the  author  of  Csesar  in  Egypt  has  done  : 
thus,  sir,  my  first  act  sweetly  sings.  Bribe  all,  bribe 
all ;  and  the  second  gives  you  to  understand  that  we 
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are  all  under  petticoat-government ;  and  my  third 
will — but  you  shall  see.  Enter  my  lord  Place,  co- 
lonel Promise,  and  several  voters.  My  lord,  you 
begin  the  third  act. 

Enter  Ld.  Place,  Col.  Promise,  «wf^  several  Voters. 
Place.  Gentlemen,  be  assured  I  will  take  care  of 
you  all ;  you  shall  all  be  provided  for  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible ;  the  customs  and  the  excise  afford  a  great 
number  of  places.  [at  court'? 

1    Voter.  Could  not  your  lordship  provide  for  me 
Place.  Nothing  easier  :  what  sort  of  a  place  would 
you  like  1 

1  Voter.  Is  not  there  a  sort  of  employment,  sir, 
called — beef-eating'? — If  your  lordship  please  to 
make  me  a  beef-eater, — I  would  have  a  place  fitted 
for  my  capacity. 

Place.  Sir,  I  will  be  sure  to  remember  you. 

2  Voter.  My  lord,  I  should  like  a  place  at  court 
too  ;  I  don't  much  care  what  it  is,  provided  I  wear 
fine  clothes,  and  have  something  to  do  in  the  kitchen 
or  the  cellar;  I  own  I  should  like  the  cellar,  for  I 
am  a  devilish  lover  of  sack.  [laureat. 

Place.   Sack,  say  you  %     Odso,  you  shall  be  poet- 

2  Voter.  Poet!  no,  my  lord,  I  am  no  poet,  I  can't 

make  verses.  [make  odes. 

Place.  No    matter   for   that, — you'll    be    able    to 

2  Voter.  Odes,  my  lord  !  what  are  those  ? 
Place.  Faith,  sir,  I  can't  tell  well  what  they  are  ; 

but  I  know  you  may  he  qualified  for  the  place  with- 
out being  a  poet. 

Trap.  Now,  my  lord,  do  you  file  ofF,  and  talk 
apart  with  your  people  ;  and  let  the  colonel  advance. 

Fust.  Ay,  faith,  I  think  it  is  high  time  for  the 
colonel  to  be  heard. 

Prom.  Depend  upon  it,  sir ;  I'll  serve  you. 

Fust.  Upon  my  word  tlie  colonel  begins  very  Avell ; 
but  has  not  that  been  said  already  % 

Trap.  Ay,  and  if  I  was  to  bring  an  hundred 
courtiers  into  my  play,  they  should  all  say  it — none 
of  them  do  it. 

3  Voter.  An't  please  j'our  honour,  I  have  read 
in  a  book  called  Fog's  Journal  that  your  honour's 
men  are  to  be  made  of  wax  ;  now,  sir,  I  have  served 
my  time  to  a  wax  work-maker,  and  desire  to  make 
your  honour's  regiment. 

Prom.  Sir,  you  may  depend  on  me. 
3  Voter,  Are    your    officers    to    be  made   of  wax 
too,  sir  1  because  I  would  prepare  a  finer  sort  for  them. 
Prom.  No,  none  but  the  chaplain. 
3  Voter.  O !  I  have  a  most  delicate  piece  of  black 
wax  for  him. 

Trap.  You  see,  sir  the  colonel  can  speak  when 
military  affairs  are  on  the  carpet.  Hitherto,  Mr. 
Fustian,  the  play  has  gone  on  in  great  tranquillity  ; 
now  you  shall  see  a  scene  of  a  more  turbulent  na- 
ture. Come,  enter  the  mob  of  both  sides,  and  cudgel 
one  another  off  the  stage.  Colonel,  as  your  business 
is  not  to  fight  at  present,  I  beg  you  would  go  off 
before  the  battle  comes  on ;  you  and  your  brother 
candidate  come  into  the  middle  of  the  stage  ;  you 
voters  range  yourselves  under  your  several  leaders. 
[  The  mob  attempt  to  break  ««.]  Pray,  gentlemen, 
keep  back  ;  mind,  the  colonel's  going  off  is  the  cue 
for  the  battle  to  enter.  Now,  my  lord,  and  the  colo- 
nel, you  are  at  the  head  of  your  parties — but  hold, 
hold,  hold  !  you  beef-eater,  go  you  behind  my  lord, 
if  you  please ;  and  you  soldier-maker,  come  you 
behind  the  colonel :  now,  gentlemen,  speak. 

Place,  and  Prom.     Gentlemen,  we'll  serve  you. 
[My  lord  and  the  colonel  file  off  at  different  doors, 

the  parties  following . 
Enter  mob  on  each  side  of  the  stage,  crying  out  promis- 
cuously, Down  with  the  Rump  !  No  courtiers  !  No 
Jacobites!    Do-vvn  with  the  pope!  No  excise!  A 


Place  and  a  Promise  !  A  Foxchase  and  a  Tankard ! 

At  last  they  fall  together  by  the  ears,  and  cudgel  one 

another  off'  the  stage. 
Enter  Sir  Harry,  Squire  Tankard,  and  Mayor. 

Sir  H.  Bravely  done,  my  boys,  bravely  done ; 
faith,  our  party  has  got  the  day. 

May.  Ay,  sir  Harry,  at  dry  blows  we  always 
come  off  well  ;  if  we  could  but  disband  the  army,  I 
warrant  we  carried  all  our  points.  But  faith,  sir,  I 
have  fought  a  hard  battle  on  your  account ;  the 
other  side  have  secured  my  wife  ;  my  lord  has  pro- 
mised her  a  place,  but  I  am  not  to  be  gulled  in  that 
manner  :  I  may  be  taken  like  a  fish  in  the  water, 
by  a  bait ;  but  not  like  the  dog  in  the  water,  by  a 
shadow.  [your  country. 

Sir  H.  I  know  you  are  an  honest  man,   and  love 

May.  Faith,  that  I  do,  sir  Harry,  as  well  as  any 
man  ;  if  my  country  will  but  let  me  live  by  it,  that's 
all  I  desire.  [very  suddenly. 

Fust.  Mr.  Mayor  seems  to  have  got  himself  sober 

Trap.  Yes,  so  would  you  too,  I  believe,  if  you 
had  been  scolded  at  by  your  wife  as  long  as  he  has  ; 
but  if  you  think  that  is  not  reason  enough,  he  may 
be  drunk  still,  for  any  reason  I  see  to  the  contrary  ; 
pray,  sir,  act  this  scene  as  if  you  was  drunk. 

Fust.  Nay,  I  must  confess,  I  t'hink  it  quite  out 
of  character  the  mayor  to  be  once  sober  during  the 
whole  election. 

Tank,  [drunk.l  A  man  that  won't  get  drunk  for 
his  country  is  a  rascal. 

May.  So  he  is,  noble  squire  ;  there's  no  honesty 
in  a  man  that  won't  be  drunk — A  man  that  won't 
drink  is  an  enemy  to  the  trade  of  the  nation. 

Sir  11.  Those  were  glorious  days  when  honest 
English  hospitality  flourished ;  when  a  country  gen- 
tleman could  afford  to  make  his  neighbours  drunk, 
before  your  damned  French  fashions  were  brought 
over.  Why,  Mr.  Mayor,  would  you  think  it  1  there  are 
many  of  these  courtiers  who  have  sis  starved  foot- 
men behind  a  coach,  and  not  half  a  hogshead  of 
wine  in  their  house  ;  why,  how  do  you  think  all  the 
money  is  spent"? 

May.  Faith,  I  can't  tell. 

Sir  H.  Why,  in  houses,  pictures,  lace,  embroidery, 
nick-nacks,  Italian  singers,  and  French  tumblers  ; 
and  those  who  vote  for  them  will  never  get  a  dinner 
of  them  after  the  election  is  over. 

May.  But  there  is  a  thought  comes  often  into  my 
head,  which  is  this  ;  if  these  courtiers  be  turned  out, 
who  shall  succeed  them  1 

Sir  H.  Who  %  why  we ! 

Tank.  Ay,  we  ! 

Sir  H.  And  then  we  may  provide  for  our  friends. 
I  love  my  country,  but  I  don't  know  why  I  may  not 
get  something  by  it  as  well  as  another ;  at  least  to 
reimburse  me. — And  I  do  assure  you,  though  I  have 
not  bribed  a  single  vote,  my  election  will  stand  me 
in  a  good  five  thousand  pounds. 

Tank.  Ay,  and  so  M'ill  mine  me  :  but  if  ever  we 
should  get  uppermost,  sir  Harry,  I  insist  upon  im- 
mediately paying  off  the  debts  of  the  nation. 

Sir  H.  Mr.  Tankard,  that  shall  be  done  with  all 
convenient  speed. 

Tank.  I'll  have  no  delay  in  it,  sir. 

3Iay.  There  spoke  the  spirit  of  a  true  English- 
man :  ah  !  I  love  to  hear  the  squire  speak  ;  he  will 
be  a  great  honour  to  his  country  in  foreign  parts. 

Sir  II.  Our  friends  stay  for  us  at  the  tavern ; 
we'll  go  and  talk  more  over  a  bottle. 

Tajik.  With  all  my  heart ;  but  1  will  pay  off  the 
debts  of  the  nation. 

May.  Come  to  the  tavern  then  : — 
There,  while  brisk  wine  improves  our  conversation, 
We  at  our  pleasure  will  reform  the  nation. 
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Trap.  There  ends  act  the  third. 

[Exeunt  Sir  Harry,  Tankard,  and  Mayor. 

Fust.  Pray,  sir,  what's  the  moral  of  this  act"? 

Trap.  And  you  really  don't  know 'i 

Fust.  No,  really. 

Trap.  Then  I  really  will  not  tell  you  ;  but  come, 
sir,  since  you  cannot  find  that  out,  I'll  try  whether 
you  can  find  out  the  plot ;  for  now  it  is  just  going 
to  begin  to  open,  it  will  require  a  very  close  atten- 
tion, I  assure  you  ;  and  the  devil  take  me  if  I  give 
you  any  assistance. 

Fust.  Is  not  the  fourth  act  a  little  too  late  to  open 
the  plot,  Mr.  Trapwit  1 

Trap.  Sir,  'tis  an  error  on  the  right  side  :  I  have 
known  a  plot  open  in  the  first  act,  and  the  audience, 
and  the  poet  too,  forget  it  before  the  third  was  over : 
now,  sir,  I  am  not  willing  to  burden  either  the  au- 
dience's memory  or  my  own  ;  for  they  may  forget 
all  that  is  hitherto  past,  and  know  full  as  much  of 
the  plot  as  if  they  remembered  it. 

Promp.  Call  ]\Ir.  Mayor,  Mrs.  Mayoress,  and  Miss. 

Enter  Mayor,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Mayoress. 

Mrs.  M.  O !  have  I  found  you  at  last,  sir^  I  have 
been  hunting  for  you  this  hour. 

May.  Faith,  my  dear,  I  wish  you  had  found  me 
sooner;  I  have  been  drinking  to  the  good  old  cause 
with  sir  Harry  and  the  squire  :  you  would  have  been 
heartily  welcome  to  all  the  company. 

Mrs.  M.  Sir,  1  shall  keep  no  such  company  ;  I 
shall  converse  with  no  clowns  or  country  squires. 

3Iiss  M.  My  mamma  will  converse  with  no  Jacob- 
ites. 

May.  But,  my  dear,  I  have  some  news  for  you  ; 

I  have  got  a  place  for  myself  now.  [at  last"? 

Mrs.  M.  O  ho '.    then  you  will  vote  for  my  lord 

May.  No,  my  dear  ;  sir  Harry  is  to  give  rae  a  place. 

Mrs.  M,  A  place  in  his  dog-kennel '? 

May.  No,  'tis  such  a  one  as  you  never  could  have 

got  me  from  my  lord  ;  I  am  to  be  made  an  ambassador. 

3Irs.  M.  What,  is  sir  Harry  going  to  change  sides 

then,  that  he  is  to  have  all  this  interest? 

May.  No,  but  the  sides  are  going  to  be  changed  ; 
and  sir  Harry  is  to  be — I  don't  know  what  to  call 
}iim,  not  I — some  very  great  man ;  and  as  soon  as 
be  is  a  very  great  man  I  am  to  be  made  an  ambas- 
eador  of. 

Mrs.  M.  Made  an  ass  of!  "Will  you  never  learn 
of  me  that  a  bird  iii  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the 
bush  *? 

May.  Yes,  but  I  can't  find  that  you  had  the  bird 
in  hand ;  if  that  had  been  the  case  I  don't  know 
what  I  might  have  done ;  but  I  am  sure  any  man's 
promise  is  as  good  as  a  courtier's. 

Mrs.  M.  Look' ye,  Mr.  Ambassador  that  is  to  be  ; 
will  you  vote  as  I  would  have  you  or  no^  I  am 
weary  of  arguing  with  a  fool  any  longer  ;  so,  sir,  I 
tell  you  you  must  vot€  for  my  lord  and  the  colonel, 
or  I'll  make  the  house  too  hot  to  hold  you  ;  I'll  see 
whether  my  poor  family  is  to  be  ruined  because  you 
have  whims. 

Miss  M.  I  know  he  is  a  jacobite  in  his  heart. 

Mrs.  M.  AVhat  signifies  what  he  is  in  his  heart  % 

have  not  a  hundred,  whom  everybody  knows  to  be 

as  great  Jacobites  as  he,  acted  like  very  good  whigs  % 

What  has  a  man's  heart  to  do  with  the  lips'!   I  don't 

trouble  my  head  with  what  he  thinks  ;   I  only  desire 

him  to  vote.  [woman. 

Miss  M.  I  am  sure  mamma  is  a  very  reasonable 

Mrs.  M.  Yes,  I  am  too  reasonable  a  woman,  and 

have  used   gentle   methods  too   long ;    but   I'll    try 

others.  [  Goes  to  a  corner  of  the  stage,  and  takes  a  stick. 

May,    Nay,  then,  liberty  and   property,    and  no 

excise !  '{Buns  off. 


Mrs  M.  I'll  excise  you,  you  villain  ! 

[Runs  after  him. 
Miss  M.    Hey  ho !    I  wish   somebody  were  here 
now.     Would  the  man  that  I  love  best  in  the  world 
Avere  here,  that  I  might  use  him  like  a  dog ! 

Fust.  Is  not  that  a  very  odd  wish,  Mr.  Trapwit? 
Trap.  No,  sir  ;  don't  all  the  young  ladies  in  plays 
use  all  their  lovers  so  %     Should  we  not  lose  half  the 
best  scenes  in  our  comedies  else  t 

Proinp.  Pray,  gentlemen,  don't  disturb  the  re- 
hearsal so  :  where  is  this  servant  1  [Enter  Servant.] 
Why  don't  you  mind  your  cue  1 

Serv.  O,  ay,  dog's  my  cue.  Madam,  here's  Miss 
Stitch,  the  tailor's  daughter,  come  to  wait  on  you. 

3Iiss  M.  Show  her  in.  What  can  the  impertinent 
flirt  want  with  me?  She  knows  I  hate  her  too  for 
being  of  the  other  party :  however,  I'll  be  as  civil  to 
her  as  I  can. 

Enter  Miss  Stitch. 
Dear  miss  !    your  servant ;    this  is  an   unexpected 
favour. 

3Iiss  S.  I  am  sure,  madam,  you  have  no  reason 
to  say  so  ;  for,  though  we  are  of  different  parties,  I 
have  always  coveted  your  acquaintance.  I  can't  see 
why  people  may  not  keep  their  principles  to  them- 
selves. [Aside, 
Miss  M.  Pray,  miss,  sit  down.  Well,  have  you 
any  news  in  town  1 

Miss  S.  I  don't  know,  my  dear,  for  I  have  not 
been  out  these  three  days  ;  and  I  have  been  em- 
ployed all  that  time  in  reading  one  of  the  Crafts- 
men :  'tis  a  very  pretty  one ;  I  have  almost  got  it  by 
heart. 

Miss  M.    [Aside.'\    Saucy   flirt!    she   might   have 

spared  that  to  me  when  she  knows  that  I  hate  the 

paper.  fj'ou  never  read  it. 

Miss  S.  But  I  ask  your  pardon,  my  dear  ;  I  know 

Miss  M.  No,  madam,  I  have  enough  to  do  to  read 

the  "  Daily  Gazetteer."     My  father  has  six  of  'em 

sent  him  every  week   for  nothing ;    they  are  very 

pretty  papers,   and  I  wish  you   would  read  them, 

miss.  \y,'Y\t  by  an  old  woman  ? 

Miss  S.  Fie  upon  you !    how  can  you  read  what's 

Miss  M.  An  old  woman,  miss  % 

Miss  S.  Yes,  miss,  by  Mrs.  Osborne.     Nay,  it  is 

in  vain  to  deny  it  to  me. 

Miss  M.  I  desire,  madam,  we  may  discourse  na 
longer  on  this  subject ;  for  M'e  shall  never  agres 
on  it. 

Miss  S.  Well,  then,  pray  let  me  ask  you  seriously 
— are  you  thoroughly  satisfied  with  this  peace  1 

Miss  M.  Yes,  madam,  and  I  think  you  ought  to 
be  so  too. 

Miss  S.  I  should  like  it  well  enough  if  I  were 
sure  the  queen  of  Spain  was  to  be  trusted. 

Miss  M.  [Bising.]    Pray,  miss,  none  of  your  in- 
sinuations against  the  queen  of  Spain. 
3Iiss  S.  Don't  be  in  a  passion,  madam. 
Miss  M.  Yes,  madam,  but  I  will  be  in  a  passion, 
when  the  interest  of  my  country  is  at  stake. 

Miss  S.  [Bisinff.]  Perhaps,  madam,  I  have  a  heart 
as  warm  in  the  interest  of  my  country  as  you  can 
have ;  though  I  pay  money  for  the  papers  I  read, 
madam,  and  that's  more  than  you  can  say. 

Miss  M.  Miss,  miss,  my  papers  are  paid  for  too 
by  somebody,  though  I  don't  pay  for  them  ;  I  don't 
suppose  the  old  woman,  as  you  call  her,  sends  'em 
about  at  her  own  expense ;  but  I'd  have  you  to 
know,  miss,  I  value  my  money  as  little  as  you  in 
my  country's  cause  ;  and  rather  than  have  no  army, 
I  would  part  with  every  farthing  of  these  sixteen 
shillings  to  maintain  it. 

Miss  S.  And  if  my  sweetheart  was  to  vote  for 
the  colonel,  though  I   like  this  fan  of  all  the  fans  I 
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ever  saw  in  my  life,  I  would  tear  it  all  to  pieces,  be- 
cause it  was  his  Valentine's  gift  to  me.  Oh,  heavens ! 
I  have  torn  my  fan  ;  I  would  not  have  torn  my  fan 
for  the  world  !  Oh  !  my  poor  dear  fan  !  I  wish  all 
parties  were  at  the  devil,  for  I  am  sure  I  shall  never 
get  a  fan  by  them. 

3Iiss  M.  Notwithstanding  all  you  have  said, 
madam,  I  should  be  a  brute  not  to  pity  you  under 
this  calamity  :  comfort  yourself,  child,  I  have  a  fan 
the  exact  fellow  to  it ;  if  you  bring  your  sweetheart 
over  to  vote  for  the  colonel  you  shall  have  it. 

Miss  S.   And  can  I  sell   my  country  for  a  fan  1 
What's  my  country  to  me  1     I  shall  never  get  a  fan 
by  it.     And  will  you  give  it  me  for  nothing  °? 
Miss  M.  I'll  make  you  a  free  present  of  it. 
Miss  S.  I  am  ashamed  of  your  conquest,  but  I'll 
take  the  fan. 

Miss  M.  And  now,  my  dear,  we'll  go  and  drink  a 
dish  of  tea  together. 

And  let  all  parties  blame  me  if  they  can, 
Who're  bribed  by  honours  trifling  as  a  fan, 

\^Exeunt  Misses. 
Trap.  There  ends  act  the  fourth.  If  you  want  to 
know  the  moral  of  this,  the  devil  must  be  in  you. 
Faith,  this  incident  of  the  fan  struck  me  so  strongly 
that  I  was  once  going  to  call  this  comedy  by  the 
name  of  The  Fan.  But  come,  now  for  act  the  fifth. 
Promp.  Sir,  the  player  who  is  to  begin  it  is  just 
stepped  aside  on  some  business  ;  he  begs  you  would 
stay  a  few  minutes  for  him. 

Trap.  Come,  Fustian,  you  and  I  will  step  into 
the  green-room,  and  chat  with  the  actresses  mean- 
while, [persons  to  talk  of  parties  1 
Fust.  But  don't  you  think  these  girls  improper 
Trap.  Sir,  I  assure  you  it  is  not  out  of  nature  : 
and  I  have  often  heard  these  affairs  canvassed  by 
men  who  had  not  one  whit  more  understanding 
than  these  girls.  \Exeunt. 

ACT  III.— SCENE  \.— Enter  Trapwit,  Fustian, 
and  Sneerwell. 

Trap.  Fie  upon't,  fie  upon't !  make  no  excuses. 

Sneer.  Consider,  sir,  I  am  my  own  enemy. 

Trap.  I  do  consider  that  you  might  have  passed 
your  time,  perhaps,  here  as  well  as  in  another  place. 

Sneer.  But  I  hope  I  have  not  transgressed  much. 

Trap,  All's  over,  sir,  all's  over ;  you  might  as 
well  have  stayed  away  entirely ;  the  fifth  act's  be- 
ginning, and  the  plot's  at  an  end. 

Sneer.  What's  the  plot  at  an  end  before  the  fifth 
act  is  begun  % 

Trap.  No,  no,  no,  no,  I  don't  mean  at  an  end ; 
but  we  are  so  far  advanced  in  it  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  you  to  comprehend  or  understand  any- 
thing of  it. 

Fust.  You  have  too  mean  an  opinion  of  Mr. 
Sneerwell's  capacity ;  I'll  engage  he  shall  under- 
stand as  much  of  it  as  I,  who  have  heard  the  other 
four. 

Trap.  Sir,  I  can't  help  your  want  of  imderstand- 
ing  or  apprehension  ;  'tis  not  my  fault  if  you  cannot 
take  a  hint,  sir:  would  you  have  a  catastrophe  in 
every  act  %  Oons  and  the  devil !  have  not  I  pro- 
mised you  you  should  know  all  by  and  by  1  but  you 
are  so  impatient ! 

Fust.  I  think  you  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
my  want  of  patience.  Mr.  Sneerwell,  be  easy ;  'tis 
but  one  short  act  before  my  tragedy  begins  ;  and 
that  I  hope  will  make  you  amends  for  what  you  are 
to  imdergo  before  it.  Trapwit,  I  wish  you  would 
begin  [members  in  their  chairs'? 

Trap.  I  wish  so  too.     Come,  prompter !    are  the 

Promp.   Yes,  sir. 

Trap.  Then  carry  them  over  the  stage  :  but,  hold, 


hold,  hold  !  where  is  the  woman  to  strew  the  flowers'? 
[  The  members  are  carried  over  the  stage.]  Halloo, 
mob,  halloo,  halloo  !  Oons,  Mr.  Prompter !  you 
must  get  more  mob  to  halloo,  or  these  gentlemen 
will  never  be  believed  to  have  had  the  majority. 

Promp.  Sir,  I  can  get  no  more  mob  ;  all  the  rest 
of  the  mob  are  gone  to  St.  James's-park  to  see  the 
show.  [jjjgj-^  ijj  tjjg  chairs  '? 

Sneer.  Pray,  Mr.  Trapwit,  who  are  these  gentle- 
Trap.  Ay,  sir,  this  is  your  staying  away  so  long ; 
if  you  had  been  here  the  first  four  acts  you  would 
have  known  who  they  were. 

Fust.  Dear  Sneerwell,  ask  him  no  more  ques- 
tions ;  if  you  inquire  into  every  absurdity  you  see 
we  shall  have  no  tragedy  to-day. 

Trap.  Come,  Mr.  Mayor  and  Mrs.  Mayoress. 
Enter  Mayor  a7id  Mrs.  Mayoress. 

Mai/.  So,  now  you  have  undone  yourself  your 
own  way  ;  you  have  made  me  vote  against  my  con- 
science and  interest  too,  and  now  I  have  lost  both 
parties. 

3Irs.  M.  How  have  you  lost  both  parties  1 

May.  Why,  my  lord  will  never  remember  my 
voting  for  him,  now  he  has  lost  the  day ;  and  sir 
Harry,  who  has  won  it,  will  never  forgive  my  voting 
against  him :  let  which  side  will  be  uppermost,  I 
shall  have  no  place  till  the  next  election. 

Mrs.  M.  It  will  be  your  own  fault  then,  sir ;  for 
you  have  it  now  in  your  power  to  oblige  my  lord 
more  than  ever ;  go  and  return  my  lord  and  the 
colonel  as  duly  elected,  and  I  warrant  you  I  do 
your  business  with  him  yet. 

May.  Return  'em,  my  dear  %  Why  there  was  a 
majority  of  two  or  three  score  against  'em. 

Mrs.  M.  A  fig  for  a  majority  of  two  or  three 
score  !  if  there  had  been  a  majority  of  as  many  hun- 
dred, you'll  never  be  called  to  an  account  for  re- 
turning them ;  and  when  you  have  returned  'em, 
you'll  have  done  all  in  your  power.  How  can  you 
expect  that  great  men  should  do  anything  to  serve 
you  if  you  stick  at  anything  to  serve  them  1 

May.  My  conscience  boggles  at  this  thing — but 
yet  it  is  impossible  I  should  ever  get  anything  by 
the  other  side. 

Mrs.  M.  Ay,  let  that  satisfy  your  conscience,  that 
it  is  the  only  way  to  get  anything. 

May.  Truly,  I  think  it  has. 

Sneer.  I  think,  Mr.  Trapwit,  interest  would  be  a 
better  word  there  than  conscience. 

Trap.  Ay,  interest  or  conscience,  they  are  words 
of  the  same  meaning  ;  but  I  think  conscience  rather 
politer  of  the  two,  and  most  used  at  court. 

Mrs.  M.  Besides,  it  will  do  a  service  to  your 
town,  for  half  of  them  must  be  carried  to  London  at 
the  candidates'  expense  ;  and  I  dare  swear  there  is 
not  one  of  them,  whatever  side  he  votes  of,  but 
would  be  glad  to  put  the  candidate  to  as  much  ex- 
pense as  he  can  in  an  honest  way.  [Exit  Mayor. 
Enter  Miss  Mayoress,  crying. 

Miss  M.  Oh,  mamma,  I  have  grieved  myself  to  death 
at  the  court  party's  losing  the  day ;  for  if  the  others 
should  have  a  majority  in  the  house,  what  would  be- 
come of  us  1  alas,  we  should  not  go  to  London  ! 

M7-S.  M.  Dry  up  your  tears,  my  dear,  all  will  bo 
Avell ;  your  father  shall  return  my  lord  and  the 
colonel,  and  we  shall  have  a  controverted  election, 
and  we  will  go  to  London,  my  dear. 

Miss  M.  Shall  we  go  to  London "?  then  I  am  easy  ; 
but  if  Ave  had  staid  here  I  should  have  broke  my 
heai't  for  the  love  of  my  country. — Since  my  father 
returns  them,  I  hope  justice  will  find  some  friends 
above,  where  people  have  sense  enough  to  know 
the  right  side  from  the  left ;  however,  happen  what 
will,  there  is  some  consolation  in  going  to  London, 
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Mrs.  M.  But  I  hope  you  have  considered  well 
what  my  lord  told  you,  that  you  will  not  scruple 
going  into  keeping:  perhaps,  you  will  have  it  in 
your  power  to  serve  your  family,  and  it  would  be  a 
great  sin  not  to  do  all  you  can  for  your  family. 

Miss.  I  have  dreamt  of  nothing  but  coaches  and 
six,  and  balls,  and  treats,  and  shows,  and  masque- 
rades ever  since. 

Fxist.  Dveamt,  sir  1  why,  I  thought  the  time  of 
your  comedy  had  been  confined  to  the  same  day, 
Mr.  Trapwit  % 

Trap.  No,  sir,  it  is  not;  but  suppose  it  was, 
might  she  not  have  taken  an  afternoon's  nap "?     [do. 

Sneer.  Ay,  or  dreamt  waking,  as  several  people 
Enler  Lord  Place  and  Col.  Promise. 

Place.  Madam,  I  am  come  to  take  my  leave  of 
you ;  I  am  very  sensible  of  my  many  obligations  to 
you,  and  shall  remember  them  till  the  next  election, 
wlien  I  will  wait  on  you  again  ;  nay,  I  don't  ques- 
tion but  we  shall  carry  our  point  yet,  though  they 
have  given  us  the  trouble  of  a  petition. 

Mrs.  M.  No,  no,  my  lord,  you  are  not  yet  re- 
duced to  that ;  I  have  prevailed  on  my  husband  to 
return  you  and  the  colonel. 

Place.  To  return  us,  madam  '? 

Mrs.  M.  Yes,  my  lord,  as  duly  elected  ;  and  when 
we  have  returned  you  so,  it  will  be  your  own  fault 
if  you  don't  prove  yourself  so. 

Place.  Madam,  this  news  has  so  transported  my 
spirits,  that  I  fear  some  ill  effect  unless  you  in- 
stantly give  me  a  dram. 

Mrs,  M.  If  your  lordship  please  to  walk  with  me 
into  my  closet,  I'll  equip  your  lordship.  \^Exit. 

Trap.  How  do  you  like  that  dram,  sir  ] 

Sneer.  Oh  !  most  excellent ! 

Fust.  I  can't  say  so,  unless  I  tasted  it. 

Trap.  Faith,  sir,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  dram 
my  play  had  been  at  an  end. 

F^lst.  The  devil  take  the  dram  with  all  my  heart ! 

Trap.  Now,  Mr.  Fustian,  the  plot,  which  has 
hitherto  been  only  carried  on  by  hints,  and  opened 
itself  like  the  infant  spring  by  small  and  impercepti- 
ble degrees  to  the  audience,  will  display  itself  like  a 
ripe  matron,  in  its  full  summer's  bloom ;  and  can- 
not, I  think,  fail  with  its  attractive  charms,  like  a 
loadstone,  to  catch  the  admiration  of  every  one  like 
a  trap,  and  raise  an  applause  like  thunder,  till  it 
makes  the  whole  house  like  a  hurricane.  I  must 
desire  a  strict  silence  through  this  whole  scene. 
Colonel,  stand  you  still  on  this  side  of  the  stage ; 
and,  miss,  do  you  stand  on  the  opposite. — There, 
now  look  at  each  other.  \^A  long  silence  here. 

Fust.  Pray,  Mr.  Trapwit,  is  nobody  ever  to  speak 
again  % 

Trap.  Oh !  the  devil !  You  have  interrupted  the 
scene ;  after  all  my  precautions  the  scene's  de- 
stroyed ;  the  best  scene  of  silence  that  ever  was 
penned  by  man.  Come,  come,  you  may  speak  now  ; 
you  may  speak  as  fast  as  you  please. 

Prom.  Madam,  the  army  is  vei-y  much  obliged  to 
you  for  the  zeal  you  sliow  for  it ;  me,  it  has  made 
your  slave  for  ever  ;  nor  can  I  ever  think  of  being 
happy  unless  you  consent  to  marry  me. 

Miss  M.  Ha!  and  can  you  be  so  generous  to 
forgive  all  my  ill  usage  of  you? 

Fust.  What  ill  usage,  "Mr.  Trapwit  1  For,  if  I 
mistake  not,  this  is  the  first  time  these  lovers  spoke 
to  one  another. 

Trap.  What  ill  usage,  sir  %  a  great  deal,  sir. 

Fust.  When,  sir  %  where,  sir  % 
Trap.  Why,  behind  the  scenes,  sir.    What,  would 
you  have  everything  brought  upon  the  stage  %     I  in- 
tend to  bring  ours   to  the   dignity    of  the   French 
stage  ;  and  1  have  Horace's  advice  on  my  side.   We 


have  many  things  both  said  and  done  in  our  come- 
dies which  might  be  oetter  performed  behind  the 
scenes  :  the  French,  you  know,  banish  all  cruelty 
from  their  stage  ;  and  I  don't  see  why  we  should 
bring  on  a  lady  in  ours  practising  all  manner  of 
cruelty  upon  her  lover :  besides,  sir,  we  do  not  only 
produce  it,  but  encourage  it ;  for  I  could  name  you 
some  comedies,  if  I  would,  where  a  woman  is 
brought  in  for  four  acts  together,  behaving  to  a 
worthy  man  in  a  manner  for  which  she  almost  de- 
serves to  be  hanged ;  and  in  the  fifth,  forsooth,  she 
is  rewarded  with  him  for  a  husband :  now,  sir,  as  I 
know  this  hits  some  tastes,  and  am  willing  to  oblige 
all,  I  have  given  every  lady  a  latitude  of  thinking 
mine  has  behaved  in  whatever  manner  she  would 
have  her.  [have  the  scene. 

Sneer.  Well  said,  my  little  Trap  !  but  pray  let  us 

Trap.  Go  on,  miss,  if  you  please. 

3Iiss  M.  I  have  struggled  with  myself  to  put  you  to 
so  many  trials  of  your  constancy  ;  nay,  perhaps  have 
indulged  myself  a  little  too  far  in  the  innocent  li- 
berties of  abusing  you,  tormenting  you,  coquetting, 
lying,  and  jilting  ;  which  as  you  are  so  good  to  for- 
give, I  do  faithfully  promise  to  make  you  all  the 
amends  in  my  power,  by  making  you  a  good  wife. 

Trap.  That  single  promise,  sir,  is  more  than  any  of 
my  brother  authors  had  ever  the  grace  to  put  into  the 
mouth  of  any  of  their  fine  ladies  yet ;  so  that  the 
hero  of  a  comedy  is  left  in  a  much  worse  condition 
than  the  villain  of  a  tragedy,  and  I  would  choose 
rather  to  be  hanged  with  the  one  than  married  with 
the  other.  [in  the  right  on't. 

Sneer.  Faith,  Trapwit,  without  a  jest,   thou  art 

Fust.  Go  on,  go  on,  dear  sir,  go  on. 

Prom.  And  can  you  be  so  generous,  so  great,  so 
good  %  Oh  !  load  not  thus  my  heart  with  obligations, 
lest  it  sink  beneath  its  burden  !  Oh  !  could  I  live  a 
hundred  thousand  years,  I  never  could  repay  the 
bounty  of  that  last  speech  !  Oh  !  my  paradise  ! 
Eternal  honey  drops  from  off  your  tongue  I 
And  when  you  spoke,  then  Fariuelli  sung  1 

Trap.  Open  your  arms,  miss,  if  you  please  ;  re- 
member you  are  no  coquet  now :  how  pretty  this 
looks  !  don't  it '?  [Mitnickinc/  her.]  Let  me  have  one 
of  your  best  embraces,  I  desire :  do  it  once  more, 
pray — There,  there,  that's  pretty  well ;  you  must 
practise  this  behind  the  scenes. 

[Exeunt  Miss  M.  and  Prom. 

Sneer.  Are  they  gone  to  practice,  now,  Mr. 
Trapwit  ?  [joker. 

Trap.  You're  a  joker,  Mr.   Sneerwell ;  you're  a 

Enter  Lord  Place,  Mayor,  and  Mrs.  Mayoress. 

Place.  I  return  you  my  hearty  thanks,  Mr. 
Mayor,  for  this  return  !  and  in  return  of  the  favour, 
I  will  certainly  do  you  a  very  good  turn  very  soon. 

Fust.  I  wish  the  audience  don't  do  you  an  ill  turn, 
Mr.  Trapwit,  for  that  last  speech.  [or  two. 

Sneer.  Yes,  faith,  I  think  I  would  cut  out  a  tmn 

Trap.  Sir,  I'll  sooner  cut  off  an  ear  or  two  :  sir, 
that's  the  very  best  thing  in  the  whole  play.  Come, 
enter  the  colonel  and  Miss married,    [peditious. 

Sneer.  Upon  my  word,  they  have  been  very  ex- 

Trap.  Yes,    sir ;     the     parson    understands    his 
business,  he  has  plied  several  years  at  the  Fleet. 
Enter  Col.  Promise  and  Miss  Mayoress. 

Prom,  and  Miss  (kneeling).  Sir,  and  madam,  your 

Mrs.  M.  and  May.  Ha '.  [blessing. 

Prom.  Your  daughter,  sir  and  madam,  has  made 
me  tlie  happiest  of  mankind. 

Mrs.  M.  Colonel,  you  know  you  might  have  had 
my  consent ;  why  did  you  choose  to  marry  without 
it '?     However,  I  give  you  both  my  blessing. 

May.  And  so  do  I. 
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Place.  Then  call  in  my  brother  candidates ;  we 
will  spend  this  night  in  feast  and  merriment. 

Fust.  What  has  made  these  two  parties  so  sud- 
denly friends,  Mr.  Trapwif? 

Trap.  Whatl  why  the  marriage,  sir  ;  the  usual  re- 
conciler at  the  end  of  a  comedy.  I  would  not  have 
concluded  without  every  person  on  the  stage  for  the 
world. 

Place.  Well,  colonel,  I  see  you  are  setting  out  for 
life,  and  so  I  wish  you  a  good  journey. 

And  you,  gallants,  from  what  you've  seen  to-night. 

If  you  are  wrong,  may  set  your  judgments  right ; 

Nor,  like  our  misses,  about  bribing  quarrel. 

When  better  herring  is  in  neither  barrel. 

[Ma7ient  Fust.,  Trap.,  and  Sneer. 

Trap.  Thus  ends  my  play,  sir. 

Fust.  Pray,  Mr.  Trapwit,  how  has  the  former  part 
of  it  conduced  to  this  marriage  1 

Trap.  Why,  sir,  do  you  think  the  colonel  would 
ever  have  had  her  but  on  the  prospect  her  father 
has  from  this  election '? 

Sneer.  Ay,  or  to  strengthen  his  interest  with  the 
returning  officer  1 

Trap.  Ay,  sir,  I  was  just  going  to  say  so. 

Sneer.  But  where's  your  epilogue  ? 

Ti-ap.  Faith,  sir,  I  can't  tell  what  I  shall  do  for 
an  epilogue. 

Sneer.  What !  have  you  writ  none  1 

Trap.  Yes,  faith,  I  have  writ  one,  but — 

Sneer.  But  what  % 

Trap.  Faith,  sir,  I  can  get  no  one  to  speak  it ; 
the  actresses  are  so  damn'd  difficult  to  please. 
When  first  I  writ  it  they  would  not  speak  it,  be- 
cause there  were  not  double-entendres  enough  in 
it ;  upon  which  I  went  to  Mr.  Watt's  and  borrowed 
all  his  plays  ;  went  home,  read  over  all  the  epilogues, 
and  crammed  it  as  full  as  possible  ;  and  now,  for- 
sooth, it  has  too  many  in  it.  Oons !  I  think  we  must 
get  a  pair  of  scales  and  weigh  out  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  that  same.  [if  you  please. 

Fust.  Come,  come,  Mr.  Trapwit,  clear  the  stage. 

Trap.  With  all  my  heart ;  for  I  have  overstayed 
my  time  already  ;  I  am  to  read  my  play  to-day  to 
six  different  companies  of  quality.  [hope  1 

Fust.  You'll  stay  and  see  the  tragedy  rehearsed,  I 

Trap.  Faith,  sir,  it  is  my  great  misfortune  that  I 
can't ;  I  deny  myself  a  great  pleasure,  but  cannot 
possibly  stay — to  hear  such  damn'd  stuff  as  I  know 
it  must  be.  [Aside. 

Sneer.  Nay,  dear  Trapwit,  you  shall  not  go. 
Consider,  your  advice  may  be  of  some  service  to  Mr. 
Fustian  ;  besides,  he  has  stayed  the  rehearsal  of  your 
play— 

F^lst.  Yes,  I  have — and  kept  myself  awake  with 
much  difficulty.  [Aside. 

Trap.  Nay,  nay,  you  know  I  can't  refuse  you — 
though  I  shall  certainly  fall  asleep  in  the  first  act. 

[Aside. 

Sneer.  If  you'll  let  me  know  who  your  people  of 
quality  are,  I'll  endeavour  to  bring  you  off. 

Trap.  No,  no,  hang  me  if  I  tell  you,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
I  know  you  too  well. — But  prithee,  now,  tell  me, 
Fustian,  how  dost  thou  like  my  play  1  dost  think  it 
will  do  1 

Fust.  'Tis  my  opinion  it  will. 

Trap.  Give  me  a  guinea,  and  I'll  give  you  a 
crown  a  night  as  long  as  it  runs. 

Sneer.  That's  laying  against  yourself,  Mr.  Trapwit. 

Trap.  I  love  a  hedge,  sir. 

Fust.  Before  the  rehearsal  begins,  gentlemen,  I 
must  beg  your  opinion  of  my  dedication :  you  know, 
a  dedication  is  generally  a  bill  drawn  for  value 
therein  contained  ;  which  value  is  a  set  of  nauseous 
fulsome  compliments  which  my  soul    abhors    and 


scorns;  for  I  mortally  hate  flattery,  and  therefore 
have  carefully  avoided  it. 

Sneer.  Yes,  faith,  a  dedication  without  flattery 
will  be  worth  the  seeing. 

Fust.  Well,  sir,  you  shall  see  it.  Read  it,  dear 
Trapwit ;  I  hate  to  read  my  own  works. 

Trap.  [Reads.l  "  My  Lord,  at  a  time  when  nonsense,  flul- 
ness,  lewdness,  and  all  manner  of  profaneness  and  immo- 
rality are  daily  practised  on  the  stage,  I  have  prevailed  on  my 
modesty  to  ofler  to  your  lordship's  protection  a  piece  whicli, 
if  it  has  no  merit  tu  recommend  it,  has  at  least  no  demerit  to 
disgrace  it ;  nor  do  I  question  at  this,  when  every  one  else 
is  dull,  you  will  be  pleased  to  find  one  exception  to  the 
number. 

"  I  caunot  indeed  help  assuming  to  myself  some  little  merit 
from  the  applause  which  the  town  has  so  universally  con- 
ferred upon  me. 

Fust.  That  you  know,  Mr.  Sneerwell,  may  be 
omitted,  if  it  should  meet  with  any  ill-natured  op- 
position ;  for  which  reason,  I  shall  not  print  off  my 
dedication  till  after  the  play  is  acted. 

Trap.  f^Reads.']  "  I  might  here  indulge  myself  with  a  de- 
lineation of  your  lordsliip's  character;  but  as  I  abhor  the 
least  imputation  of  flattery,  and  as  I  am  certain  your  lord- 
ship is  the  only  person  in  this  nation  tlint  does  not  lo^e  to 
hear  your  praises,  I  shall  be  silent — only  this  give  me  leave 
to  say.  That  you  have  more  wit,  sense,  learning,  honour,  and 
humanity,  than  all  mankind  put  together;  and  yuur  per- 
son comprehends  in  it  everything  that  is  beautiful ;  your  air  is 
everything  that  is  graceful,  your  look,  everything  that  is  ma- 
jestic, and  your  mind  is  a  storehouse  where  every  virtue  and 
every  perfection  are  lodged :  to  pass  by  your  generosity,  which  is 
so  great,  so  glorious,  so  diffusive,  that  like  the  sun  it  eclipses, 
and  makes  stars  of  all  your  other  virtues — I  could  say  more — " 
Sneer.  Faith,  sir,  that's  more  than  I  could. 
Trap.  "  But  shall  commit  a  violence  upon  myself,  and  con- 
clude with  assuring  your  lordship,  that  I  am,  my  lord,  your 
lordship's  most  obedient,  most  devoted,  most  obsequious,  and 
most  obliged  humble  servant." 

Fust.  There  you  see  it,  sir,  concise,  and  not  ful- 
some. 

Sneer.  Very  true,  sir,  if  you  had  said  less  it 
would  not  have  done. 

Fust.  No,  I  think  less  would  have  been  downright 
rude,  considering  it  was  to  a  person  of  the  first 
quality. 

Sneer.  Prithee,  Trapwit,  let's  see  yours. 
Trap.  I  have  none,  sir. 
Fust.  How,  sir  ■?  no  dedication  1 
Trap.  No,  sir,  for  I  have  dedicated  so  many  plays, 
and  received  nothing  for  them,  thatl  am  resolved  to 
trust  no  more  ;  I'll  let  no  more  flattery  go  out  of  my 
shop  without  being  paid  beforehand. 

Fust.  Sir,  flattery  is  so  cheap,  and  every  man  of 
quality  keeps  so  many  flatterers  about  him,  that 
egad  our  trade  is  quite  spoil'd  ;  but  if  I  am  not  paid 
for  this  dedication,  the  ftext  I  write  shall  be  a  satiri- 
cal one  ;  if  they  won't  pay  me  for  opening  my  mouth, 
I'll  make  them  pay  me  for  shutting  it.  But  since 
you  have  been  so  kind,  gentlemen,  to  like  my  dedi- 
cation, I'll  venture  to  let  you  see  my  prologue.  Sir, 
I  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  repeat  the  prologue,  if 
you  are  perfect  in  it.  [  To  a  Player. 

Play.   Sir,  I'll  do  it  to  the  best  of  my  power. 
Fust.  This  prologue  was  writ  by  a  friend. 
PROLOGUE. 
When  Death's  sharp  scythe  has  mow'd  the  hero  down, 
The  muse  again  awakes  him  to  renown; 
She  tells  proud  Fate  that  all  her  darts  are  vain. 
And  bids  the  hero  live  and  strut  about  again  : 
Nor  is  she  only  able  to  restore, 
But  she  can  make  what  ne'er  was  made  before  ; 
Can  search  the  realms  of  Fancy,  and  create 
What  never  came  into  the  brain  of  Fate. 

Forth  from  these  realms,  to  entertain  to-night. 
She  brings  imaginary  kings  and  queens  to  light. 
Bids  Common  Sense  in  person  mount  the  stage. 
And  Harlequin  to  storm  in  tragic  rage. 
Britons,  attend  ;  and  decent  reverence  show 
To  her,  who  made  Ih'  Athenian  bosoms  gloWj 
Whom  the  undaunted  Romans  could  revere. 
And  who  in  Shakspeare's  time  was  worshipp'd  here ; 
3  X 
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If  none  of  these  can  her  success  presatre,  V 

Your  hearts  at  least  a  wonder  may  engage :  > 

Oh  !  love  her  like  her  sister  monsters  of  the  age.' 

Stieer.  Faith,  sir,  your  friend  has  writ  a  very  fine 
prologue. 

Fust.  Do  you  think  so  1  Why  then,  sir,  I  must 
assure  you,  that  friend  is  no  other  than  myself.  But 
come,  now  for  the  tragedy.  Gentlemen,  I  must  de- 
sire you  all  to  clear  the  stage,  fori  have  several  scenes 
which  I  could  wish  it  was  as  big  again  for. 

2d  Player  enters  and  7i-hisj>ers  Trapwit. 

2  Play.  Sir,   a  gentlewoman  desires  to  speak  to 

Trap.  Is  she  in  a  chair  1  [j'ou. 

2  Play,  No,  sir,  she  is  in  a  riding-hood,  and  says 
she  has  brought  you  a  clean  shirt.  [Exit. 

Trap.  I'll  come  to  her. — Mr.  Fustian,  you  must 
excuse  me  a  moment  ;  a  lady  of  quality  hath  sent  to 
take  some  boxes.  [Exit. 

Promp.  Common  Sense,  sir,  desires  to  speak  with 

Fust.  I'll  wait  upon  her.     [you  in  the  green-room. 

Sneer.  You  ought,  for  it  is  the  first  message,  I  be- 
lieve, you  ever  received  from  her.  [Aside. 
Exeunt  Fus.  and  Sneer. 
Enttr  a  Dancer. 

Dane.  Look'e,  Mr.  Prompter,  I  expect  to  dance 
first  goddess  ;  I  will  not  dance  under  Miss  Minuet ; 
I  am  sure  I  show  more  to  the  audie-nce  than  any 
lady  upon  the  stage. 

Promp.  Madam,  it  is  not  my  business. 

Dane.  I  don't  know  whose  business  it  is  ;  but  I 
think  the  town  ought  to  be  the  judges  of  a  dancer's 
merit ;  I  am  sure  they  are  on  my  side  ;  and  if  I  am 
not  used  better,  I'll  go  to  France  ;  for  now  we  have 
got  all  their  dancers  away,  perhaps  they  may  be 
glad  of  some  of  ours. 

Promp.   Heyday !  what's  the  matter  ? 

[A  noise  within. 
Enter  Player. 

Play.  The  author  and  Common  Sense  are  quar- 
relling in  the  green-room. 

Promp.  Nay,  then,  that's  better  worth  seeing  than 
anything  in  the  play.  [Exit  Promp. 

Dane.  Hang  this  play,  and  all  plays  ;  the  dancers 
are  the  only  people  that  support  the  house ;  if  it 
were  not  for  us  they  might  act  their  Shakspeare  to 
empty  benches. 

ACT  IV.— SCENE  I.     Enter  Fustian 
and  Sneerwell. 

Fust.  These  little  things,  Mr.  Sneerwell,  will 
sometimes  happen.  Indeed  a  poet  undergoes  a 
great  deal  before  he  comes  to  his  third  night ;  first 
with  the  muses,  who  are  humorous  ladies,  and 
must  be  attended ;  for  if  they  take  it  into  their 
head  at  any  time  to  go  abroad  and  leave  you,  you 
will  pump  your  brain  in  vain  :  then,  sir,  with  the 
master  of  a  playhouse  to  get  it  acted,  whom  you 
generally  follow  a  quarter  of  a  year  before  you  know 
Avhether  he  will  receive  it  or  no  ;  and  then,  perhaps, 
he  tells  you  it  won't  do,  and  returns  it  to  you  again, 
reserving  the  subject,  and  perhaps  the  nam;,  which 
he  brings  out  in  his  next  pantomime ;  but  if  he 
should  receive  the  play,  then  you  must  attend  again 
to  get  it  writ  out  into  parts  and  rehearsed.  Well, 
sir,  at  last,  the  rehearsals  begin  ;  then  sir,  begins 
another  scene  of  trouble  with  the  actors,  some  of 
whom  don't  like  their  parts,  and  all  are  continually 
plaguing  you  with  alterations  :  at  length,  after  having 
waded  through  all  these  difficulties,  his  play  appears 
on  the  stage,  where  one  man  hisses  out  of  resentment 
to  the  author,  a  second  out  of  dislike  to  the  house, 
a  third  out  of  dislike  to  the  actor,  a  fourth  out  of 
dislike  to  the  play,  a  fifth  for  the  joke  sake,  a  sixth 
to  keep  all  the  rest  in  company.     Enemies  abuse 


him,  friends  give  him  up,  the  play  is    damned,  and 
the  anther  goes  to  the  devil :  so  ends  the  farce. 

Sneer.  The  tragedy  rather,  I  think,  Mr.  Fustian. 
But  what's  become  of  Trapwit  1 

Fust.   Gone  off,  I  suppose  ;   I  knew  he  would  not 
stay  ;  he  is  so  taken  up  with  his  own  performances, 
that  he  has  no  time  to  attend  any  others.    But  come, 
Prompter,  will  the  tragedy  never  begin  1 
Enter  Prompter. 

Promp.  Yes,  sir,  they  are  all  ready;  come,  draw 
up  the  curtain. 

Firebrand,  Law,  and  Physic  discovered. 

Sneer.  Pray,  Mr.  Fustian,  who  are  these  person- 
ages i 

Fust.  That  in  the  middle,  sir,  is  Firebrand, 
priest  of  the  Sun;  he  on  the  right  represents  Law, 
and  he  on  the  left  Physic. 

Fireb.    Avert  these  omens,  ye  auspicious  stars ! 

Fust.  What  omens  1  where  the  devil  is  the  thun- 
der and  lightning '1 

Promp.  Why  don't  you  let  go  the  thunder  there, 
and  flash  your  rosin'?  [Thunder  and  lightning. 

Fust.  Now,  sir,  begin  if  you  please.  I  desire, 
sir,  you  will  get  a  larger  thunderbowl  and  two 
pennyworth  more  of  lightning  against  the  repre- 
sentation.    Now,  sir,  if  you  please. 

Fireb.  Avert  these  omens,  ye  auspicious  stars  ! 
Oh  Law !  oh  Physic !    As  last,  even  late, 
I  ofFer'd  sacred  incense  in  the  temple. 
The  temple  shook — strange  prodigies  appear'd; 
A  cat  in  boots  did  dance  a  rigadoon, 
While  a  huge  dog  play'd  on  the  violin  ; 
And  whilst  I  trembling  at  the  altar  stood, 
Voices  were  heard  i'  th'  air,  and  seem'd  to  say, 
"Awake,  my  drowsy  sons,  and  sleep  no  more  :" 
They  must  mean  something  1 — 

Laio.  Certainly  they  must. 

We  have  our  omens  too  '.     The  other  day 
A  mighty  deluge  swam  into  our  hall, 
As  if  it  meant  to  wash  away  the  law  : 
Lawyers  were  forced  to  ride  on  ])orters'  shoulders  : 
One,  O  prodigious  omen!  tumbled  down. 
And  he  and  all  his  briefs  were  sous'd  together. 
Now,  if  I  durst  my  sentiments  declare, 
I  think  it  is  not  hard  to  guess  the  meaning. 

Fireb.   Speak  boldly  ;    by  the  powers  I    serve,   I 
You  speak  in  safety,  even  though  you  speak     [swear 
Against  the  gods,  provided  that  you  speak 
Not  against  priests. 

Laio.  What  then  can  the  powers 

]\Iean  by  these  omens,  but  to  rouse  us  up 
From  the  lethargic  sway  of  Common  Sense  1 
And  well  they  urge,  for  while  that  drowsy  queen 
Maintains  her  empire,  what  becomes  of  usi 

Phys.  My  lord  of  Law,  you  speak  my  sentiments ; 
For  though  I  wear  the  mask  of  loyalty. 
And  outward  show  a  reverence  to  the  queen, 
Yet  in  my  heart  I  hate  her  :  yes,  by  heaven. 
She  stops  my  proud  ambition!  keeps  me  down 
When  I  would  soar  upon  an  eagle's  wing. 
And  thence  look  down,  and  dose  the  world  below. 

Law.  Thou  know'st,  my  lord  of  Physic,  I  had 
Been  privileged  by  custom  immemorial,  [long 

In  tongues  unknown,  or  rather  none  at  all, 
My  edicts  to  deliver  through  the  land ;         [abridged 
When    this     proud     quetn,     this    Common  Sense, 
My  power,  and  made  me  understood  by  all.       [court 

Phys.  My  lord,  there  goes  a  rumour  through  the 
That  you  descended  from  a  family 
Related  to  the  queen  ;  Reason  is  said 
T'  have  been  the  mighty  founder  of  your  house. 

Laio.  Perhaps  so ;  but  we  have  raised  ourselves  so 
And  shook  this  founder  from  us  off  so  far,  [high, 

We  hardly  deign  to  own  from  whence  we  came. 
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Fireb.  My  lords  of  Law  and  Physic,  I  have  heard 
"With  perfect  approbation  all  you've  said  ; 
And  since  I  know  you  men  of  noble  spirit, 
And  fit  to  undertake  a  glorious  cause, 
I  will  divulge  myself:  kno%v,  through  this  mask, 
"Which  to  impose  on  vulgar  minds  I  wear, 
I  am  an  enemy  to  Common  Sense  ; 
But  this  not  for  Ambition's  earthly  cause, 
But  to  enlarge  the  worship  of  the  Sun; 
To  give  his  priests  a  just  degree  of  power, 
And  more  than  half  the  profits  of  the  land. 
Oh '.  my  good  lord  of  Law,  would'st  thou  assist. 
In  spite  of  Common  Sense  it  may  be  done. 

Law.  Propose  the  method. 

Fir  eh.  Here,  survey  this  list. 

In  it  you'll  find  a  certain  set  of  names, 
Whom  well  I  know  sure  friends  to  Common  Sense  ; 
These  it  must  be  our  care  to  represent 
The  greatest  enemies  to  the  gods  and  her. 
But  hush  !  the  queen  approaches. 

Enter  Queen  Common  Sense,  attended  by  two 
Maids  of  Honour. 

Fust,  What!  but  two  maids  Of  honour  1 

Promp.  Sir,  a  jew  carried  off"  the  other,  but  I 
shall  be  able  to  pick  up  some  more  against  the  play 
is  acted.  [morning ; 

Q.  C.  S.   My  lord    of  Law,  I   sent  for  you  this 
I  have  a  strange  petition  given  to  mc. 
Two  men,  it  seems,  have  lately  been  at  law 
For  an  estate,  which  both  of  them  have  lost, 
And  their  attorneys  now  divide  between  them. 

Laio.  Madam,  these  things  will  happen  in  the  law. 

Q.  C.  S.  Will   they,   my   lordl   then    better    we 
had  none: 
But  I  have  also  heard  a  sweet  bird  sing, 
That  men  unable  to  discharge  their  debts 
At  a  short  warning,  being  sued  for  them, 
Have,  with  both  power  and  will  their  debts  to  pay, 
Lain  all  their  lives  in  prison  for  their  costs. 

Law.  That  may,  perhaps,  be  some  poor  person's 
Too  mean  to  entertain  your  royal  ear.  [case, 

Q.  C.  S.  My  lord,  while  I  am  queen   I  shall  not 
One  man  too  mean  or  poor  to  be  redress'd.       [think 
Moreover,  lord,  I  am  informed  your  laws 
Are  grown  so  large,  and  daily  yet  increase, 
That  the  great  age  of  old  Methusalem 
Would  scarce  suffice  to  read  your  statutes  out. 

Fireb.  Madam,  a  more  important  cause  demands 
Your  royal  care  ;  strange  omens  have  appear'd. 
Sights  have  been  seen,  and  voices  have  been  heard, 
The  gods  are  angry,  and  must  be  appeas'd  ; 
Nor  do  I  know  to  that  a  readier  way 
Than  by  beginning  to  appease  their  priests. 
Who  groan  for  power,  and  cry  out  after  horfour. 

Q.  C.  S.  The  gods,  indeed,  have  reason  for  their 
anger. 
And  sacrifices  shall  be  ofi'er'd  to  them  ; 
But  would  you  make  'em  welcome,  priest,  be  meek. 
Be  charitable,  kind,  nor  dare  affi'ont 
The  Sun  you  worship,  while  yourselves  prevent 
That  happiness  to  men  you  ask  of  him. 
Enter  an  Officer. 

Q.  C.  S.  What  means  this  hasty  message  in  your 
looks  t. 

Offic.  Forgive  me,  madam,  if  my  tongue  declares 
News  for  your  sake,  which  most  my  heart  abhors ; 
Queen  Ignorance  is  landed  in  your  realm, 
"With  a  vast  power  from  Italy  and  France 
Of  singers,  fiddlers,  tumblers,  and  rope-dancers. 

Q.  C.  S.  Order  our  army  instantly  to  get 
Themselves  in  readiness  ;  ourself  will  head  'em. 
My  lords,  you  are  concerned  as  well  as  we 
T'oppose  this  foreign  force,  and  we  expect 
You  join  us  with  your  utmost  levies  straight. 


Go,  priest,  and  drive  all  frightful  omens  hence  ;  j 
To  fright  the  vulgar  they  ai-e  your  pretence,  /- 
But  sure  the  gods  will  side  with  Common  Sense. ' 

[Exit  cum  suis. 

Fireb.  They  know  their  interest  better  ;  or  at  least 
Their  priests  do  for  'em,  and  themselves.   Oh !  lords. 
This  Queen  of  Ignorance,  whom  you  have  heard 
Just  now  described  in  such  a  horrid  form. 
Is  the  most  gentle  and  most  pious  queen  ; 
So  fearful  of  the  gods,  that  she  believes 
Whate'er  their  priests  affirm.     And  by  the  Sun, 
Faitli  is  no  faith  if  it  falls  short  of  that. 
I'd  be  infallible  ;  and  that,  I  know, 
AVill  ne'er  be  granted  me  by  Common  Sense  : 
Wherefore  I  do  disclaim  her,  and  will  join 
The  cause  of  Ignorance.     And  now,  my  lords, 
Each  to  his  post.     The  rostrum  I  ascend  ; 
My  lord  of  Law,  you  to  your  courts  repair ; 
And  you,  my  good  lord  Physic,  to  the  queen ; 
Handle  her  pulse,  potion  and  pill  her  well. 

Phys.  Oh !  my  good  lord,  had  I  her  royal  ear, 
Would  she  but  take  the  counsel  I  would  give. 
You'd  need  no  foreign  power  to  overthrow  her : 
Yes,  by  the  gods  !  I  would  with  one  small  pill 
Unhinge  her  soul,  and  tear  it  from  her  body  ; 
But  to  my  ai't  and  me  a  deadly  foe. 
She  has  averr'd,  ay,  in  the  public  court. 
That  Water  Gruel  is  the  best  physician ; 
For  which,  when  she's  forgiven  by  the  college, 
Or  when  we  own  the  sway  of  Common  Sense, 
May  we  he  forced  to  take  our  own  prescriptions ! 

Fireb.  My  lord  of  Physic,  I  applaud  thy  spirit. 
Yes,  by  the  Sun,  my  heart  laughs  loud  within  me. 
To  see  how  easily  the  world's  deceived  ; 
To  see  this  Common  Sense  thus  tumbled  down 
By  men  whom  all  the  cheated  nations  own 
To  be  the  strongest  pillars  of  her  throne. 

\_Exeunt  Fireb.,  Law,  ami  Phys. 

Fust.  Thus  ends  the  first  act,  sir. 

Sneer.  This  tragedy  of  yours,  Mr.  Fustian,  I  ob- 
serve to  be  emblematical ;  do  you  think  it  will  be 
understood  by  the  audience  1 

Fust.  Sir,  I  cannot  answer  for  the  audience ; 
though  I  think  the  panegyric  intended  by  it  is  very 
plain  and  very  seasonable. 

Sneer.  What  panegyric  % 

Fust.  On  our  clergy,  sir,  at  least  the  best  of  them, 
to  show  the  diff"erence  between  a  heathen  and  a 
christian  priest.  And,  as  I  have  touched  only  on 
generals,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  to  bring 
anything  improper  on  the  stage,  whicli  I  would  care- 
fully avoid.  [somewhat  too  general  1 

Sneer.  But  is  not  your  satire  on  law  and  physic 

Fust.  What  is  said  here  cannot  hurt  either  an 
honest  lawyer  or  a  good  physician  ;  and  such  may 
be,  nay,  I  know  such  are  :  if  the  opposites  to  these 
are  the  most  general  I  cannot  help  that ;  as  for  the 
professors  themselves,  I  have  no  great  reason  to  be 
their  friend,   for  they   once  joined   in  a  particular 

Sneer.  Ay,  how  so  %  [conspiracy  against  me. 

Fust.  Why,  an  apothecary  brought  me  in  a  long 
bill,  and  a  lawyer  made  me  pay  it. 

Sneer.   Ha,  ha,  ha!  a  conspiracy,  indeed! 

Fust.  Now,  sir,  for  my  second  act ;  my  tragedy 
consists  but  of  three.  [tragedy. 

Sneer.  I  thought  that  had  been  immethodical  ui 

Fust.  That  may  be  ;  but  I  spun  it  out  as  long  as 
I  could  keep  Common  Sense  alive ;  ay,  or  even  her 
ghost.     Come,  begin  the  second  act. 

The  scene  draws  and  discovers  Queen  Common 
Sense  asleep. 

Sneer.  Pray,  sir,  who's  that  upon  the  couch  there  ^ 

Fust.  I  thought  you  had  known  her  better,  sir ; 
that's  Common  Sense  asleep. 
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Sneer.  I  should  rather  have  expected  her  at  the 
head  of  her  army. 

Fust.  Very  likely,  but  you  do  not  understand  the 
practical  rules  of  writing  as  well  as  I  do  ;  the  first 
and  greatest  of  whicli  is  protraction,  or  the  art  of 
spinning,  without  which  the  matter  of  a  play  would 
lose  the  chief  property  of  all  other  matter,  namely, 
extension  ;  and  no  play,  sir,  could  possibly  last 
longer  ihan  half  an  hour.  I  perceive,  Mr.  Sneer- 
well,  you  are  one  of  those  who  would  have  no  cha- 
racter brought  on  but  what  is  necessary  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  play. — Nor  I  neither^But  the  business 
of  the  play,  as  I  take  it,  is  to  divert,  and  therefore 
every  character  that  diverts  is  necessary  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  play. 

Sneer.  But  how  will  the  audience  be  brought  to 
conceive  any  probable  reason  for  this  sleep"? 

Fust.  Why,  sir,  she  has  been  meditating  on  the 
present  general  peace  of  Europe,  till  by  too  intense 
an  application,  being  not  able  thoroughly  to  com- 
prehend it,  she  was  overpowered  and  fell  fast  asleep. 
Come,  ring  up  the  first  ghost.  [Ghost  arises.'\  You 
know  that  ghost  ?  [acquaintance  with  him. 

Sneer.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  can't  recollect  any 

Fust.  I  am  surprised  at  that,  for  you  must  have 
seen  him  often  :  that's  the  ghost  of  Tragedy,  sir  ; 
he  has  walked  all  the  stages  of  London  several 
years;  but  Avhy  are  not  you  floured?  —  What  the 
devil  is  become  of  the  barber  ? 

Ghost.  Sir,  he's  gone  to  Drury-lane  playhouse  to 
shave  the  Sultan  in  the  new  entertainment. 

Fust.  Come,  Mr.  Ghost,  pray  begin. 

Ghost.   From  the  dark  regions  of  the  realms  below 
The  ghost  of  Tragedy  has  ridden  post ; 
To  tell  thee.  Common"  Sense,  a  thousand  things, 
Which  do  import  thee  nearly  to  attend  :  [Cock  crows. 
But,  ha!  the  cursed  cock  has  warn'd  me  hence  ; 
I  did  set  out  too  late,  and  therefore  must 
Leave  all  my  business  to  some  other  time. 

[  Ghost  descends. 

Sneer.  I  presume  this  is  a  character  necessary  to 
divert ;  for  I  can  see  no  great  business  he  has  fulfilled. 

Fust.  W^here's  the  second  ghost  1 

Sneer.   I  thought  the  cock  had  crowed. 

Fust.  Yes,  but  the  second  ghost  need  not  be 
supposed  to  have  heard  it.  Pray,  Mr.  Prompter, 
observe,  the  moment  the  first  ghost  descends  the 
second  is  to  rise  :  they  are  like  the  twin  stars  in 
that.  [2  Ghost  rises. 

2  Ghost.  Awake,  great  Common  Sense,  and  sleep 

no  more. 
Look  to  thyself ;  for  then,  when  I  was  slain, 
Thyself  was  struck  at ;  think  not  to  survive 
My  murder  long  ;  for  while  thou  art  on  earth, 
The  convocation  will  not  meet  again. 
The  lawyers  cannot  rob  men  of  their  rights  ; 
Physicians  cannot  dose  away  their  souls  ; 
A  courtier's  promise  will  not  be  believed  ; 
Nor  broken  citizens  again  be  trusted. 
A  thousand  newspapers  cannot  subsist 
In  which  there  is  not  any  news  at  all. 
Playhouses  cannot  flourish,  while  they  dare 
To  nonsense  give  an  entertainment's  name. 
Shakspeare,  and  Jonson,  Dryden,  Lee,  and  Rowe, 
Thou  wilt  not  bear  to  yield  to  Sadler's  Wells  ; 
Thou  wilt  not  suffer  men  of  wit  to  starve, 
And  fools,  for  only  being  fools,  to  thrive. 
Thou  wilt  not  suffer  eunuchs  to  be  hired 
At  a  vast  price,  to  be  impertinent.  [3  G/iost  rises. 

3  Ghost.  Dear  ghost,  the  cock  has   crow'd ;    you 

cannot  get 
Under  the  ground  a  mile  before  'tis  day. 

2  Ghost.  Your   humble    servant   then,    I    cannot 
•^^^y*  [  Ghost  descends. 


Fiist.  Thunder  and  lightning  !  thunder  and  light- 
ning !  Pray  don't  forget  this  when  it  is  acted. 

Sneer.  Pray,  Mr.  Fustian,  why  must  a  ghost  al- 
ways rise  in  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning?  for 
I  have  read  much  of  that  doctrine  and  don't  find 
any  mention  of  such  ornaments. 

Fust.  That  may  be,  but  they  are  very  necessary  : 
they  are  indeed  properly  the  paraphernalia  of  a  ghost. 

Sneer.   But,  pray,  whose  ghost  was  that"? 

Fust.  Whose  should  it  be  but  Comedy's  1  I 
thought,  when  you  had  been  told  the  other  was 
Tragedy,  you  would  have  wanted  no  intimation  who 
this  was.  Come,  Common  Sense,  you  are  to  awake 
and  rub  your  eyes. 

Q.C.S.  [Wakinff.]  Who's  there  1— 
Enter  Maid  of  Honour. 
Did  you  not  hear  or  see  some  wond'rous  thing  1 

Maid.  No,  may  it  please  your  majesty,  I   did  not. 

Q.  C.  S.  I  was  a-dream'd  I  overheard  a  ghost. 

Maid.   In  the  next  room  I  closely  did  attend. 
And  had  a  ghost  been  here  I  must  have  heard  him. 
Enter  Firebrand. 

Q.  C.  S.  Priest  of  the  Sun,  you  come  most  oppor- 
For  here  has  been  a  dreadful  apparition  :  [tune, 

As  I  lay  sleeping  on  my  couch,  methought 
I  saw  a  ghost.  [open. 

Sneer.  Then  I  suppose   she   sleeps  with   her  eyes 

Fust.  Why,  you  would  not  have  Common  Sense 
see  a  ghost,  unless  in  her  sleep,  I  hope. 

Fireb.  And  if  such  toleration 
Be  sufFer'd  as  at  present  you  maintain, 
Shortly  your  court  will  be  a  court  of  ghosts. 
Make  a  huge  fire  and  burn  all  unbelievers  : 
Ghosts  will  be  hang'd  ere  venture  near  a  fire. 

Q.  C.  S.  Men  cannot  force  belief  upon  themselves, 
And  shall  I  then  by  torture  force  it  on  them  1 

Fireb.  The  sun  will  have  it  so. 

Q.  C.  S.  How  do  I  know  that  1 

Firb.  Why  I,  his  priest  infallible,  have  told  you. 

Q.  C.  S.   How  do  I  know  you  are  infallible  '? 

Fireb.  Ha!  do  you  doubt  it?  nay,  if  jou  doubt  that, 
I  will  prove  nothing.      But  my  zeal  inspires  me, 
And  I  will  tell  you,  madam,  you  yourself 
Are  a  most  deadly  enemy  to  the  Sun ; 
And  all  his  priests  have  greatest  cause  to  wish 
You  had  been  never  born. 

Q.  C.  S.  Ha  !  sayst  thou,  priest  1 

Then  knoAV,  I  honour  and  adore  the  Sun  ! 
And  when  I  see  his  light,  and  feel  his  warmth, 
I  glow  with  flaming  gratitude  towards  him  ; 
But  know,  I  never  will  adore  a  priest, 
Who  wears  pride's  face  beneath  religion's  mask, 
And  makes  a  pick-lock  of  his  piety 
To  steal  away  the  liberty  of  mankind  : 
But  while  I  live,  I'll  never  give  thee  power. 

Fireb.  Madam,  our  power  is  not  derived  from  you, 
Nor  any  one  :  'twas  sent  us  in  a  box 
From  the  great  Sun  himself,  and  carriage  paid : 
Phaeton  brought  it  when  he  overturn'd 
The  chariot  of  the  Sun  into  the  sea. 

Q.  C.  S.   Show  me  the  instrument  and  let  me  read 
it.  [thrown 

Fireb.  Madam,    you   cannot   read  it,    for,    beuig 
Into  the  sea,  the  water  has  so  damaged  it 
That  none  but  priests  could  ever  read  it  since. 

Q.  C.  S.  And  do  you  think  I  can  believe  this  tale  1 

Fireb.   I  order  you  to  believe  it,  and  you  must. 

Q.  C.  S.  Proud   and  imperious  man,    I  can't  be- 
Religiou,  law,  and  physic,  were  design'd       [lieve  it. 
By  heaven  the  greatest  blessings  on  mankind ; 
But  priests,  and  la-wyers,  and  physicians,  made 
These  general  goods  to  each  a  private  trade  ; 
With  each  they  rob,  with  each  they  fill  their  purses, 
And  turn  oui'  benefits  into  our  cm-ses.  [Exit, 
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Fust.  Law  and  Physic.     Where's  Law  1 
Enter  Physic. 

Phys,  Sir,  Law,  going  without  the  playhouse  pas- 
sage, was  taken  up  by  a  lord  chief-justice's  warrant. 

Fireb.  Then  we  must  go  on  witliout  him. 

Fust.  No,  no,  stay  a  moment ;  I  must  get  some- 
body else  to  rehearse  the  part.  Pox  take  all  war- 
rants for  me !  if  I  had  known  this  before  I  would 
have  satirised  the  law  ten  times  more  than  I  have. 


ACT  v.  — SCENE   I.  — Enter    Fustian,    Sneer- 
well,  Prompter,  Firebrand,  Law,  Physic. 

Fust.  I  am  glad  you  have  made  your  escape  ;  but 
I  hope  you  will  make  the  matter  up  before  the  day 
of  action :  come,  Mr.  Firebrand,  now  if  you  please 
go  on ;  the  moment  Common  Sense  goes  off  the 
stage  Law  and  Physic  enter. 

Fireb.  Oh  !   my  good  lords  of  Physic  and  of  Law, 
Had  you  been  sooner  here  you  would  have  heard 
The  haughty  queen  of  Common  Sense  throw  out 
Abuses  on  us  all. 

Law.  I  am  not  now 

To  learn  the  hatred  which  she  bears  to  me. 
No  more  of  that — for  now  the  warlike  queen 
Of  Ignorance,  attended  with  a  train 
Of  foreigners,  all  foes  to  Common  Sense, 
Arrives  at  Covent-garden ;  and  we  ought 
To  join  her  instantly  with  all  our  force. 
At  Temple-bar  some  regiments  parade ; 
The  colonels,  Clifford,  Thavies,  and  Furnival, 
Through  Holborn  lead  their  powers  to  Drury-lane, 
Attorneys  all  completely  armed  in  brass  : 
These,  bailiffs  and  their  followers  will  join, 
With  justices,  and  constables,  and  watchmen. 

Phys.  In  Warwick-lane  my  powers  expect  me 
A  hundred  chariots  with  a  chief  in  each,  [now: 

Well-famed  for  slaughter,  in  his  hand  he  bears 
A  feather'd  dart  that  seldom  errs  in  flight. 
Next  march  a  band  of  choice  apothecaries. 
Each  arm'd  with  deadly  pill ;  a  regiment 
Of  surgeons  terrible  maintain  the  rear. 
All  ready  first  to  kill,  and  then  dissect. 

Fireb.  My  lords,  you  merit  greatly  of  the  queen, 
And  Ignorance  shall  well  repay  your  deeds  ; 
For  I  fortell  that  by  her  influence 
Men  shall  be  brought  (what  scarce  can  be  believed) 
To  bribe  you  with  large  fees  to  their  undoing. 
Success  attend  your  glorious  enterprise  ; 
I'll  go  and  beg  it  earnest  of  the  Sun  : 
I,  by  my  office,  am  from  fight  debarr'd. 
But  I'll  be  with  you  ere  the  booty's  shared. 

[Exeunt  Firebrand,  Law,  and  Physic. 

Fust.  Now,  Mr.  Sneerwell,  we  shall  begin  my  third 
and  last  act ;  and  I  believe  I  may  defy  all  the  poets 
who  have  ever  writ,  or  ever  will  write,  to  produce 
its  equal:  it  is,  sir,  so  crammed  with  drums  and 
trumpets,  thunder  and  lightning,  battles  and  ghosts, 
that  I  believe  the  audience  will  want  no  entertain- 
ment after  it :  it  is  as  full  of  show  as  Merlin's  cave 
itself ;  and  for  wit— no  rope-dancing  or  tumbling  can 
come  near  it.     Come,  begin. 

[A  ridiculous  march  is  played. 

Enter  Queen  Ignorance,  attended  with  Singers, 

Fiddlers,  Rope-dancers,  Tumblers,  &c. 
Q.  Ign.   Here  fix  our  standard ;  what  is  this  place 
called  1 

1  Att.  Great  madam,  Covent-garden  is  its  name. 
Q.  Ign.   Ha !  then  methiuks  we  have  ventured  too 
Too  near  those  theatres  where  Common  Sense   [far. 
Maintains  her  garrisons  of  mighty  force  ; 
Who,  should  they  sally  on  us  ere  we're  joined 
By  Law  and  Physic,  may  offend  us  much. 

'  '  [Drum  beats  withm. 


But  ha  !  what  means  this  drum  1 

1  Att,  It  beats  a  parley,  not  a  point  of  war. 

Enter  Harlequin. 
Harl.  To  you,  great  queen  of  Ignorance,  I  come 
Ambassador  from  the  two  theatres  ; 
Who  both  congratulate  you  on  your  arriA'al  ; 
And  to  convince  you  with  what  hearty  meaning 
They  sue  for  your  alliance,  they  have  sent 
Their  choicest  treasure  here  as  hostages. 
To  be  detaui'd  till  you  are  well  convinced 
They're  not  less  foes  to  Common  Sense  than  you. 
Q.  Ign,   Where  are  the  hostages  % 
Harl.  Madam,  I  have  brought 

A  catalogue,  and  all  therein  shall  be 
Deliver'd  to  your  order  ;  but  consider, 
Oh  mighty  queen '.  they  oiler  you  their  all ; 
And  gladly  for  the  least  of  these  would  give 
Their  poets  and  their  actors  in  exchange. 
Q.  Ign.  Read  the  catalogue. 

Karl.  (Reads.}  "  A  tall  man,  aud  a  tall  ■noman,  hired  at  a 
vast  piice.  A  strong  man  exceeding  dear.  Two  dogs  that 
walk  on  their  hind  legs  only,  and  personate  liuman  creatures 
so  well,  they  might  be  mistaken  for  them.  A  Iniman  creature 
that  personates  a  dog  so  well  that  he  might  almost  be  taken  for 
one.  Two  hiimau  cats.  A  must  curious  set  of  puppies.  A 
pair  of  pigeons.  A  set  of  rope-dancers  and  tumblers  from 
Sadler's-wells." 

Q.  Ign.  Enough,  enough ;  and  is  it  possible 
That  tliey  can  hold  alliance  with  my  friends 
Of  Sadler's-wells?  then  are  they  foes  indeed 
To  Common  Sense,  and  I'm  indebted  to  'em.  . 
Take  back  their  hostages,  for  they  may  need  'em  ; 
And  take  this  play,  and  bid  'em  forthwith  act  it ; 
There  is  not  in  it  either  head  or  tail. 

Harl.  Madam,  they  will  most  gratefully  receive  it. 
The  character  you  give  would  recommend  it. 
Though  it  had  come  from  a  less  powerful  hand. 

Q.  Ign.  The  Modish  Couple  is  its  name  ;  myself 
Stood  gossip  to  it,  and  I  will  support 
This  play  against  the  town. 

1  Att.  Madam,  the  queen 

Of  Common  Sense  advances  with  her  powers. 

Q.  Ign.   Draw  up  my  men,  I'll  meet  her  as  I  ought; 
This  day  shall  end  the  long  dispute  between  us. 
Enter  Queen  Common  Sense  with  a  Drummer. 
Fust.  Hey-day!  where's  Common  Sense's  armyl 
Promp.  Sir,  I   have  sent  all  over  the  town,  and 
could  not  get  one  soldier  for  her,  except  that  poor 
drummer,  who  was  lately  turned  out  of  an  Irish 
regiment. 

Drum.  Upon  my  shoul  but  I  have  been  a  drum- 
mer these  twenty  years,  master,  and  have  seen  no 
wars  yet ;  and  I  was  willing  to  learn  a  little  of  my 
trade  before  I  died.  [not  in  your  part. 

Fust.  Hush,  sirrah!  don't  you  be  witty ;  that  is 
Drum.  I  don't  know  what  is  in  my  part,  sir  ;  but 
I  desire  to  have  something  in  it ;  for  I  have  been 
tired  of  doing  nothing  a  great  while. 

Fust.  Silence  !  \hxm^ 

Q.  C.  S.  What   is   the  reason,  madam,  that  you 

These  hostile  arms  into  my  peaceful  realm  t       [sion 

Q.  Ign.  To  ease  your  subjects  from  that  dire  oppres- 

They  groan  beneath,  which  longer  to  support 

Unable,  they  invited  my  redress.  [wrong  1 

Q.  C.  S.  And  can  my  subjects  then   complain   of 

Base  and  ungrateful!  what  is  their  complaint  1 

Q.  Ign.  They  say  you  do  impose  a  tax  of  thought 
Upon  their  minds,  which  they're  too  weak  to  bear. 
Q    C.  S.  Wouldst  thou  from  thinking  then  absolve 
mankind  %  [wretched ; 

Q.  Ign.  I   would,  for  thinking  only  makes  men 
And  happiness  is  still  the  lot  of  fools. 
Why  should  a  wise  man  wish  io  think,  when  thought 
Still  hurts  his  pride  1  in  spite  of  all  his  art, 
Malicious  fortune,  by  a  lucky  train 
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Of  accidents,  shall  still  defeat  his  schemes, 
And  set  the  greatest  blunderer  above  him. 

Q.  C.  S.  Urgestthouthat  against  me,  which  thyself 
Has  been  the  wicked  cause  of]    Which  thy  power. 
Thy  artifice,  thy  favourites  have  done? 
Could  Common  Sense  bear  universal  sway, 
No  fool  could  ever  possibly  be  great. 

Q.  Ign.  What  is  this  folly,  which  you  try  to  paint 
In  colours  so  detestable  and  black  % 
Is't  not  the  general  gift  of  fate  to  men  % 
And  though  some  few  may  boast  superior  sense, 
Are  they  not  call'd  odd  fellows  by  the  rest? 
In  any  science,  if  this  sense  peep  forth. 
Show  men  the  truth,  and  strive  to  turn  their  steps 
From  ways  wherein  their  gross  forefathers  err'd. 
Is  not  the  general  cry  against  them  straight? 

Sneer.  This  Ignorance,  Mr.  Fustian,  seems  to 
know  a  great  deal. 

Ficst.  Yes,  sir,  she  knows  what  she  has  seen  so 
often ;  but  you  find  she  mistakes  the  cause,  and 
Common  Sense  can  never  beat  it  into  her. 

Q.  Ign.  Sense  is  the  parent  still  of  fear  ;  the  fox, 
Wise  beast,  who  knows  the  treachery  of  men, 
Flies  their  society,  and  skulks  in  woods. 
While  the  poor  goose,  in  happiness  and  ease, 
Fearless  grows  fat  within  its  narrow  coop. 
And  thinks  the  hand  that  feeds  it  is  its  friend  ; 
Then  yield  thee,  Common  Sense,  nor  rashly  dare 
Try  a  vain  combat  witli  superior  force.  [cause 

Q.  <7.  S.  Know,   queen,    I  never  will  give  up  the 
Of  all  these  followers  :  when  at  the  head 
Of  all  these  heroes  I  resign  my  right. 
May  my  cursed  name  be  blotted  from  the  earth! 

Sneer.  Methinks,  Common  Sense,  though,  ought 
to  give  it  up,  when  she  has  no  more  to  defend  it. 

Fust.  It  does  indeed  look  a  little  odd  at  present; 
but  I'll  get  her  an  army  strong  enough  against  it's 
acted.     Come,  go  on. 

Q.  Ign.  Then  thus  I  hurl  defiance  at  thy  head. 
Draw  all  your  swords. 

Q.  C.  S.  And,  gentlemen,  draw  yours. 

Q.  Ign.   Fall  on  ;  have  at  thy  heart.  [A  fight. 

Q.  C.  S.  And  have  at  thine. 

Fust.  Oh,  fie  upon't,  fie   upon't!    I  never  saw  a 

worse  battle  in  all  my  life   iipon  any  stage.     Pray, 

gentlemen,  come  some  of  you  over  to  the  other  side. 

Sneer.  These  are  Swiss  soldiers,   I  perceive,   Mr. 

Fustian  ;  they  care  not  Avhich  side  they  fight  of. 

Fust.  Now,  begin  again,  if  you  please,  and  figlit 
away  ;  pray  fight  as  if  you  were  in  earnest,  gentle- 
men. [They fight.]  Oons,  Mr.  Prompter!  I  fancy 
you  hired  these  soldiers  out  of  the  trained  bands — 
theyare  afraidto  fight  eveninjest.  [They  fight  again.'] 
There,  there — pretty  well.  I  think,  Mr.  Sneerwell, 
we  have  made  a  shift  to  make  out  a  good  sort  of  a 
battle  at  last. 

Sneer.  Indeed  I  cannot  say  I  ever  saw  a  better. 
Fust.  You  don't  seem,   Mr.  Sneerwell,  to  relish 
this  battle  greatly. 

Sneer.  I  cannot  profess  myself  the  greatest  ad- 
mirer of  this  part  of  tragedy  ;  and  I  own  my  imagin- 
ation can  better  conceive  the  idea  of  a  battle  from  a 
skilful  relation  of  it  than  from  such  a  representation; 
for  my  mind  is  not  able  to  enlarge  the  stage  into  a 
vast  plain,  nor  multiply  half  a  score  into  several 
thousands. 

Fust.  Oh  ;  your  humble  servant !  but  if  we  write 
to  please  you  and  half  a  dozen  others,  who  will  pay 
the  charges  of  the  house?  Sir,  if  the  audience  will 
be  contented  with  a  battle  or  two,  instead  of  all 
the  raree-fine  shows  exhibited  to  them  in  what  they 

call  entertainments 

Sneer,  Pray,  Islv.  Fustian,  howcame  they  to  give  the 
uarne  of  entertainments  to  their  pantomimicaffarces  ? 


Fust.  Faith,  sir,  out  of  their  peculiar  modesty ; 
intimating  that  after  the  audience  had  been  tired 
with  the  dull  works  of  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  Yan- 
brugh,  and  others,  they  are  to  be  entertained  with 
one  of  these  pantomimes,  of  which  the  master  of  the 
playhouse,  two  or  three  painters,  and  half  a  score 
dancing-masters  are  the  compilers.  What  these 
entertainments  are,  I  need  not  inform  you,  who  have 
seen  'em ;  but  I  have  often  wondered  how  it  was 
possible  for  any  creature  of  human  understanding, 
after  having  been  diverted  for  three  hours  with  the 
production  of  a  great  genius,  to  sit  for  three  more 
and  see  a  set  of  people  running  about  the  stage  after 
one  another,  without  speaking  one  syllable,  and 
playing  several  juggling  tricks,  which  are  done  at 
Fawks's  after  a  much  better  manner ;  and  for  tliis, 
sir,  the  town  does  not  only  pay  additional  prices, 
but  loses  several  fine  parts  of  its  best  authors,  which 
are  cut  out  to  make  room  for  the  said  farces. 

Sneer.  'Tis  very  true  ;  and  I  have  heard  a  hundred 
say  the  same  thing,  who  never  failed  being  present 
at  them. 

Fust.  And  while  that  happens,  they  will  force  any 
entertainment  upon  the  town  they  please,  in  spite 
of  its  teeth.  [Ghost  of  COxUMOn  Sense  7-ises.]  Oons, 
and  the  devil,  madam!  what's  the  meaning  of  this? 
You  have  left  out  a  scene.  Was  ever  such  an  ab- 
surdity as  for  your  ghost  to  appear  before  you  are 
killed  ? 

Q.  C,  S.  I  ask  pardon,  sir ;  in  the  hurry  of  the 
battle  I  forgot  to  come  and  kill  myself. 

Fust.  W^ell,  let  me  wipe  the  tlour  off  your  face 
then.  And  now,  if  you  please,  rehearse  the  scene  ; 
take  care  you  don't  make  this  mistake  any  more 
though,  for  it  would  inevitably  damn  the  play  if  you 
should.  Go  to  the  corner  of  the  scene,  and  come  in 
as  if  you  had  lost  the  battle.  [appears. 

Q.  C.  S.    Behold   the   ghost   of   Common   Sense 
Fust.  'Sdeath,  madam,  I  tell  you  you  are  no  ghost 
— you  are  not  killed. 

Q.  C.  S.  Deserted  and  forlorn,  where  shall  I  flyl 
The  battle's  lost,  and  so  are  all  my  friends. 
Enter  a  Poet. 
Poet.  Madam,  not  so  ;  still  you  have  one  friend 
Q.  C.  S.  Why,  what  art  thou  ?  [left. 

Poet.  Madam,  I  am  a  poet. 

Q.  C.  S.  Whoe'er  thou  art,  if  thou  'rt  a  friend  to 
Know  Common  Sense  diclaims  thee.  [misery, 

Poet.  I  have  been  damn'd 

Because  I  was  your  foe,  and  yet  I  still 
Courted  your  friendship  with  my  utmost  art. 

Q.  C.  S.  Fool!  thou  wert  damn'd  because  thou 
didst  pretend 
Thyself  my  friend  ;  for  hadst  thou  boldly  dared, 
Like  Hurlothrumbo,  to  deny  me  quite. 
Or,  like  an  opera  or  pantomime. 
Profess' d  the  cause  of  Ignorance  in  public, 
Thou  might' st  have  met  with  thy  desired  success  ; 
But  men  can't  bear  even  a  pretence  to  me. 

Poet.  Then  take  a  ticket  for  my  benefit  night. 
Q.  C.  S.  I  will  do  more — for  Common  Sense  will 
stay 
Quite  from  your  house,  so  may  you  not  be  damn'd. 

Poet.  Ha!  say'st  thou?  By  my  soul,  a  better  play 
Ne'er  came  upon  a  stage  ;  but,  since  you  dare 
Contemn  me  thus,  I'll  dedicate  my  play 
To  Ignorance,  and  call  her  Common  Sense : 
Yes,  I  will  dress  her  iii  your  pomp,  and  swear 
That  Ignorance  knows  more  than  all  the  world. 

[Exit. 
Enter  Firebrand. 
Fireb.   Thanks  to   the  Sun  for   this  desired  en- 
counter, [o'erthrown — 
Q.  C.  S,    Oh,  priest!    all's   lost;    our   forces    arc 
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Some  gasping  lie,  but  most  are  run  away. 

Fireb.  I  knew  it  all  before,  and  told  you  too 
The  Sun  has  long  been  out  of  humour  with  you. 
Q.  C.  S.    Dost  thou,  then,  lay  upon  the  Sun  the 
faults 
Of  all  those  cowards  who  forsook  my  cause  ■? 

Fireh.  Those  cowards  all  were  most  religious  men  : 
And  I  beseech  thee.  Sun,  to  shine  upon  them. 

Q.  C.  S.  Oh,  impudence !  and  darest  thou  to  my 

face  1 

Fireh.  Yes,  I  dare  more  ;  the  Sun  presents  you 
tj^ig  {Stabs  her. 

Which  I,  his  faithful  messenger,  deliver. 

Q.  C.  S.    Oh,  traitor !  thou  hast  murder'd  Com- 
mon Sense. 
Farewell,  vain  world !  to  Ignorance  I  give  thee. 
Her  leaden  sceptre  shall  henceforward  rule. 
Now,  priest,  indulge  thy  wild  ambitious  thoughts ; 
Men  shall  embrace  thy  schemes,  till  thou  hast  drawn 
All  worship  from  the  Sun  upon  thyself: 
Henceforth  all  things  shall  topsy-turvy  turn  ; 
Physic  shall  kill,  and  Law  enslave  the  world  ; 
Cits  shall  turn  beaux,  and  taste  Italian  songs, 
"While  courtiers  are  stock-jobbing  in  the  city. 
Places  requiring  learning  and  great  parts 
Henceforth  shall  all  be  hustled  in  a  hat. 
And  drawn  by  men  deficient  in  them  both. 
Statesmen— but  oh  !  cold  death  will  let  me  say 
No  more — and  you  must  guess  et  ccetera.  [Dies. 

Fireb.  She's  gone  !  but  ha !  it  may  beseem  me  ill 
T'  appear  her  murderer.     I'll  therefore  lay 
This  dagger  by  her  side  ;  and  that  will  be 
Sufficient  evidence,  with  a  little  money. 
To  make  the  coroner's  inquest  find  self-murder. 
I'll  preach  her  funeral  sermon,  and  deplore 
Her  loss  with  tears,  praise  her  with  all  ray  art. 
Good  Ignorance  will  still  believe  it  all.  [Exit. 

Enter  Queen  Ignorance,  §e. 
Q.  Iffti.  Beat  a  retreat;  the  day  is  now  our  own; 
The  powers  of  Common  Sense  are  all  destroy'd  ; 
Those  that  remain  are  fled  away  with  her. 
I  wish,  Mr.  Fustian,  this  speech  be  common  sense. 
Sneer.  How  the  devil  should  it,  when  she's  dead  1 
Fust.  One  would  think  so,  when  a  cavil  is  made 
against   the   best  thing  in  the  whole  play ;    and  I 
would  willingly  part  with  anything  else  but   those 
two  lines.  [lies. 

Harl.  Behold!  where  welt' ring  in  her  blood  she 
I  wish,  sir,  you  would  cut  out  that  line,  or  alter  it, 
if  you  please. 

Fust.  That's  another  line  that  I  won't  part  with  ; 
I  would  consent  to  cut  out  anything  but  the  chief 
beauties  of  my  play. 

Harl.  Behold  the  bloody  dagger  by  her  side, 
"With  which  she  did  the  deed. 

Q    Ign.  'Twas  nobly  done  ! 

I  envy  her  her  exit,  and  will  pay 
All  honours  to  her  dust.     Bear  hence  her  body. 
And  let  her  lie  in  state  in  Goodman's-fields. 
Enter  Messenger. 
Mess.  Madam,  I  come  an  envoy  from  Crane-court. 
The  great  society  that  there  assemble 
Congratulate  your  victory,  and  request  ^ 
That  firm  alliance  henceforth  may  subsist 
Between  your  majesty's  society 
Of  Grub-street  and  themselves  :  they  rather  beg 
That  they  may  be  united  both  in  one. 
They  also  hope  your  majesty's  acceptance 
Of  certain  curiosities,  which  in 
That  hamper  are  contain' d ;  wherein  you'll  find 
A  horse's  tail,  which  has  an  hundred  hau-s 
More  than  are  usual  in  it ;  and  a  tooth 
Of  elephant  fall  half  an  inch  too  long  ; 
With  turnpike-ticket  like  an  ancient  com. 


Q.  Iff7i.  We  gratefully  accept  their  bounteous  gifts. 
And  order  they  be  kept  with  proper  care. 
Till  we  do  build  a  place  most  fit  to  hold 
These  precious  toys  :  lell  your  society 
We  ever  did  esteem  them  of  great  worth, 
And  our  firm  friends  :  and  tell  'em  'tis  our  pleas 
They  do  prepare  to  dance  a  jig  before  us. 

[Exit  Messerger. 
My  lords  of  Law  and  Physic,  you  shall  find 
I  will  not  be  ungrateful  for  your  service  : 
To  you,  good  Harlequin,  and  your  allies, 
And  you,  Squeekaronelly,  I  will  be 
A  most  propitious  queen — But  ha  ! 

[Music  under  the  stage. 
What  hideous  music  or  what  yell  is  this  1 
Sure  'tis  the  ghost  of  some  poor  opera  tune. 

Sneer.  The  ghost  of  a  tune,  Mr.  Fustian  1 

Fust.  Ay,  sir,  did  you  never  hear  of  one  before  1 
I  had  once  a  mind  to  have  brought  the  apparition 
of  Music  in  person  upon  the  stage,  in  the  shape  of 
an  English  opera.  Come,  Mr.  Ghost  of  the  Tune, 
if  you  please  to  appear  in  the  sound  of  soft  music, 
and  let  the  ghost  of  Common  Sense  rise  to  it. 

[Ghost  o/" Common  Sense  rises  to  soft  music. 

Ghost.  Behold  the  ghost  of  Common  Sense  ap- 
pears. 
Caitiff's,  avaunt !  or  I  will  sweep  you  off. 
And  clean  the  land  from  such  infernal  vermin. 

Q.  Ign.  A  ghost  1  a  ghost!  a  ghost!  haste,   scam- 
per off. 
My  friends  ;  Ave've  kill'd  the  body,  and  I  know 
The  ghost  will  have  no  mercy  upon  us. 

Omn.  A  ghost  I  a  ghost !  a  ghost!  [Runoff. 

Ghost.  The  coast  is  clear,  and  to  her  native  realms 
Pale  Ignorance  with  all  her  host  is  fied, 
Whence  she  will  never  dare  invade  us  more. 
Here,  though  a  ghost,  I  will  my  power  maintain. 
And  all  the  friends  of  Ignorance  shall  find 
My  ghost,  at  least,  they  cannot  banish  hence  ; 
And  all  henceforth,  who  murder  Common  Sense, 
Learn  from  these  scenes  that,  though  success  you 

boast. 
You  shall  at  last  be  haunted  with  her  ghost. 

Sneer.  I  am  glad  you  make  Common  Sense  get 
the  better  at  last ;  I  was  under  terrible  apprehen- 
sions for  your  moral. 

Fiist.  Faith,  sir,  this  is  almost  the  only  play 
where  she  has  got  the  better  lately.  But  now  for 
my  epilogue  :  if  you  please  to  begin,  madam. 

Epi  looue  . — Ghost. 
The  play  once  done,  the  epilogue,  by  rule. 
Should  come  and  turn  it  all  to  ridicule ; 
Should  tell  the  ladies  that  the  tragic  bards. 
Who  prate  of  Virtue  and  her  vast  rewards, 
Are  all  in  jest,  and  only  t'uols  sliould  heed  'em ; 
For  all  wise  women  flock  to  mother  Ncedham. 
This  is  the  method  epilogues  pursue, 
But  we  to-night  in  everything  are  new. 
Our  author  then,  in  jest  throughout  the  play. 
Now  begs  a  serious  word  or  two  to  say. 
Banish  ail  childish  entertainments  lience  ;       | 
Let  all  that  boast  your  favour  have  pretence,  > 
If  not  to  sparkling  wit,  at  least  to  sense.  J 

With  solt  Italian  notes  indulge  your  ear ; 
But  let  those  singers,  who  are  liought  so  dear. 
Learn  to  be  civil  lor  their  cheer  at  least. 
Nor  use  like  beggars  those  who  give  the  feast. 
And  though  while  Music  for  herself  may  carve. 
Poor  Poetry,  her  sister-art,  must  starve  ; 
Starve  her  at  least  with  shosv  of  approbation,  \ 

Nor  slight  her,  while  you  search  the  whole  creation     > 
For  all  "the  tumbling-scum  of  every  nation.  J 

Can  the  whole  w  orld  in  science  match  our  soil  ? 
Have  they  a  Locke,  a  Newton,  or  a  Bovle  :■■ 
Or  dare  the  greatest  genius  of  their  stage 
With  Shaksfeabe  or  immortal  Ben  engage  ? 

Content  with  nature's  bounty,  do  not  crave 
The  little  which  to  other  lands  she  gave; 
Nor  like  the  cock  a  barley-corn  prefer 
To  all  the  jewels  v  hicli  you  owe  to  her. 
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AS  ACTED  AT  THE  NEW  THEATRE  IN  THE  HAYMARKET.     FIRST  ACTED  IN  MAY,  1737. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  DEDICATION. 

As  no  man  hath  a  more  stern  and  inflexible  hatred  to  flattery 
than  myself,  it  h;itli  been  usual  with  me  to  send  most  of  my 
performances  iuto  the  world  without  the  ornament  of  those 
epistolary  prefaces  commonly  called  dedications  ;  a  custom, 
however,  highly  censured  by  my  bookseller,  who  affirms  it  a 
most  unchristian  practice  :  a  patron  is,  says  he,  a  kind  of  god- 
father to  a  book,  and  a  good  author  ought  as  carefully  to  pro- 
vide a  patron  to  his  works,  as  a  good  parent  should  a  god- 
father to  his  children  :  he  carries  this  very  far,  and  draws 
several  resemblances  between  those  two  offices  (for  having, 
in  the  course  of  his  trade  with  dramatic  writers,  purchased,  at 
a  moderate  computation,  the  fee-simple  of  one  hundred  thousand 
similes,  he  is  perhaps  the  most  expert  in  their  application,  and 
most  ca))able  of  showing  likenesses  in  things  utterly  unlike, 
of  any  man  living).  \Vhat,  says  lie,  does  more  service  to  a 
book,  or  raises  curiosity  in  the  reader,  equal  with — Dedicated 
to  his  grace  the  duke  of  —  or  the  right  honourable,  the  earl  of 
—  iu  an  advertisement  ?  I  think  the  patron  here  may  properly 
be  said  tu  give  a  name  to  the  book  ;  and  if  he  gives  a  present 
also,  what  doth  he  less  than  a  godfather  r  which  present,  if 
the  author  applies  to  his  own  use,  what  doth  the  other  thau 
tlie  parent?  He  proceeds  to  show  how  a  bookseller  is  a  kind 
of  dry  nurse  to  our  works,  with  other  instances  which  I  shall 
omit,  having  already  said  enough  to  prove  the  exact  analogy 
between  children  and  books,  and  of  the  method  of  providing 
for  each  ;  which  I  think  affords  a  sufficient  precedent  for  throw- 
ing the  following  piece  on  the  public,  it  having  been  usual  for 
several  very  prudent  parents  to  act  by  their  children  in  the 
same  manner. 


DEDICATION  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 
I  HOPE  you  will  pardon  the  presumption  of  this  Dedication, 
since  I  really  did  not  know  in  what  manner  to  apply  for  your 
leave,  and  since  I  expect  no  present  in  return  (the  reasim  I 
conceive  which  tirst  introduced  the  ceremony  of  asking  leave 
among  dedicators) ;  for  surely  it  is  somewhat  absurd  to  ask  a 
man  leave  to  flatter  him  ;  and  he  must  be  a  very  impudent  or 
simple  fellow,  or  both,  who  will  give  it.  Asking  leave  to 
dedicate,  tlierefore,  is  asking  whether  you  will  pay  for  your 
dedication,  and  in  that  sense  1  believe  it  is  understood  by  both 
authors  and  patrons. 

But  farther,  the  vury  candid  reception  which  you  have  given 
these  pieces  pleads  my  excuse.  Tlie  least  civility  to  an  author 
or  his  works  hath  been  held,  time  immemorial,  a  just  title  to 
a  dedication,  which  is  perhaps  no  more  than  an  houest  re- 
turn of  flattery,  and  in  this  light  I  am  certain  no  one  ever 
had  so  great  (I  may  call  it)  an  obligation  as  myself,  seeing 
that  you  have  himoured  this  my  performance  with  your  pre- 
sence every  night  of  its  exhibition,  where  you  liave  never 
failed  showing  the  greatest  delight  and  approbation ;  nor  am 
I  less  obliged  to  you  for  those  eub'giums  which  you  have 
beeu  heard  in  all  places  to — but  hold  !  I  am  afraid  this  is  an 
ingenious  way  which  authors  have  discovered  to  convey  in- 
ward flattery  to  themselves,  while  outwardly  they  address  it 
to  their  patron  :  wherefore  I  shall  be  silent  on  this  liead,  hav- 
ing more  reasons  to  give  why  I  chose  you  to  jiatronise  these 
pieces ;  and 

First,  The  design  with  which  they  are  writ ;  for  though  all 
dramatic  entertainments  are  properly  calculated  for  the  public, 
yet  these,  I  may  affirm,  more  particularly  belong  to  you  :  as 
your  diversion  is  not  merely  intended  by  them,  their  design 
being  to  convey  some  hints  wliicli  may,  if  you  please,  be  of 
infinite  service  in  the  present  state  of  that  theatrical  world 
wuereof  they  treat,  and  which  is  I  think  at  present  so  far 
from  flourishing  as  one  could  wish,  tWat  I  have  with  concern 
observed  some  steps  lately  taken,  and  others  too  justly  appre- 
hended, that  may  much  cndangerthe  constitution  of  the  British 
theatre  :  for  though  Mr.  —  be  a  very  worthy  man  and  my  very  good 
friend,  I  cannot  help  thinking  his  manner  of  proceeding  somevv  hat 
too  arbitrary,  and  his  method  of  buying  actors  at  exorbitant 
price,  to  be  of  ill  consequence  :  for  the  town  must  reimburse 
him  these  expenses,  on  which  account  those  advanced  prices 
so  much  complained  of  must  be  always  continued;  which 
though  the  people  in  their  present  flourishing  state  of  trade 
aud  riches  may  very  well  pay,  yet  in  worse  times  (if  such  can 
be  supposed)  I  am  afraid  they  may  fall  too  heavy,  the  conse- 
queuce  of  which  I  need  not  mention.  Moreover,  should  any 
great  genius  produce  a  piece  of  most  exquisite  contrivance, 
and  which  would  be  highly  relished  by  the  public,  though 
perhaps  not  agreeable  to  his  own  taste  or  private  interest:  if  he 


should  buy  ofl"  the  chief  actors,  such  play,  however  excellent, 
must  be  unavoidably  sunk,  and  the  public  lose  all  the  benefit 
thereof.  Not  to  trouble  the  reader  with  more  inconveniences 
arising  from  tliis  argumentum  argentaiium,  many  of  which 
are  obvious  enough,  I  shall  only  observe  that  corruption 
has  the  same  influence  on  all  societies,  all  bodies,  which  it 
hath  on  corporeal  bodies,  where  we  see  it  always  produce  an 
entire  destruction  and  total  chauge  :  for  which  reason,  wlioever 
attempteth  to  introduce  curruption  into  any  community  doth 
much  the  same  thing,  and  ought  to  be  treated  in  much  the 
same  manner,  with  him  who  poisoneth  a  fountain,  in  order  to 
disperse  a  contagion,  which  he  is  sure  every  one  w  ill  drink  of. 

The  last  excuse  I  shall  make  for  this  presumptiou  is  the 
neces.-ity  I  have  of  so  potent  a  patron  to  defend  me  from  the 
iniquitous  surmises  of  a  certain  anonymous  dialogous  author, 
who  in  the  Gazetteer  of  the  17th  instant  has  represented  the 
Historical  Register  as  aiming,  in  conjunction  with  the  Miller 
of  .Mansfield,  the  overthrow  of  the  m y.  If  this  sugges- 
tion had  been  inserted  in  the  Craftsman,  or  Common  Sense, 
or  any  of  those  papers  which  nobody  reads,  it  might  have 
passed  unanswered  ;  but  as  it  appears  in  a  paper  of  so  general 
a  reception  as  the  Gazetteer,  which  lici  in  the  window  of 
almost  every  post-house  in  England,  it  behoves  me  I  think 
in  the  most  serious  manner  to  vindicate  myself  from  asper- 
sions of  so  evil  a  tendency  to  my  future  prospects.  And  here 
I  must  observe  that,  had  not  mankind  been  either  very  blind 
or  very  dislionest.  I  need  not  have  publicly  informed  them 
that  the  Register  is  a  ministerial  pamphlet,  calculated  to  infuse 
into  the  minds  of  the  people  a  great  opinion  of  their  ministry, 
and  thereby  procure  an  employment  for  the  author,  who  has 
beeu  often  promised  one  whenever  he  would  write  ou  that 
side.     And  tirst. 

Can  auythiug  be  plainer  than  the  first  stanza  of  the  ode  ? — 

This  is  a  day,*  in  days  of  yore. 
Our  fathers  never  saw  before  ; 
This  is  a  day,  'tis  one  to  ten. 
Oar  sons  will  never  see  again. 

Plainly  intimating  that  such  times  as  these  never  were  seen 
before,  nor  will  ever  be  seen  again  ;  for  which  the  present  age 
are  certainly  obliged  to  their  ministry. 

What  can  be  meant  by  the  scene  of  politicians  but  to  ridi- 
cule the  absurd  and  inadequate  notions  persons  among  us, 
who  have  not  the  honour  to  know  'em,  have  of  the  ministry 
and  their  measures  ?  n.ay,  I  have  put  some  sentiments  into  the 
mouths  of  these  characters  which  I  was  a  little  apprehensive 
were  too  low  even  for  a  conversation  at  an  ale-house.  I  hope 
the  Gazetteer  will  not  find  any  resemblance  here,  as  I  hope  he 

will  not  make  such  a  complimeut  to  any  m y,  as  to  suj>- 

pose  that  such  persons  have  been  ever  capable  of  the  assurance 
of  aiming  at  being  at  the  head  of  a  great  people,  or  to  any 
nation,  as  to  suspect  'em  contentedly  living  under  such  an 
administration. 

The  eagerness  which  these  gentlemen  e.\press  at  applying 
all  manner  of  evil  characters  to  their  patrons  brings  to  my 
mind  a  story  I  have  somewhere  read  :  as  two  gentlemen  were 
walking  the  street  together,  the  one  said  to  the  other,  upon 
spying  the  figure  of  an  ass  hung  out — "  Bob,  Bob,  look  yonder, 
some  impudent  rascal  has  hung  out  your  picture  on  a  sign- 
post :"  the  grave  companion,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  e.\- 
extreraely  shortsighted,  fell  into  a  violent  rage,  and,  calling  lor 
the  master  of  the  house,  threatened  to  prosecute  him  for 
exposing  his  features  in  that  public  manner.  The  poor  laud- 
lord,  as  you  may  well  conceive,  was  extremely  astonished,  and 
denied  the  fact ;  upon  which  the  witty  spark,  who  had  just 
mentioned  the  resemljlance,  appeals  to  the  mob  now-  assem- 
bled together,  who  soon  smoked  the  jest,  and  agreed  with  liim 
that  the  sign  was  the  exact  picture  of  the  gentleman.  At  last 
a  good-natured  man,  taking  compassion  of  the  poor  figure, 
whom  he  saw  the  jest  of  the  multitude,  whispered  in  his  ear — 
"  Sir,  1  see  your  eyes  are  bad,  and  that  your  friend  is  a  rascal 
and  imposes  on  you  ;  the  sign  hung  out  is  the  sign  of  an  as.s 
nor  will  your  picture  be  here  unless  you  draw  it  yourself." 

But  I  ask  pardon  for  troubling  the  reader  with  an  imperti- 
nent story,  which  can  be  applied  only  in  the  above-mentioned 
instance  to  my  present  subject. 

I  proceed  in  my  defence  to  the  scene  of  the  patriots;  a 
scene  which  I  thought  would  have  made  my  fortune,  seeing 
that  the  favourite  scheme  of  turning  patriotism   iuto  a  jest  is 

*  F'or  day  in  the  first  and  third  line  you  may  read  ptnn  if 
you  plea:t. 
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FO  industriously  pursued  ;  and  I  will  challenge  all  the  mi- 
nisterial advocates  to  show  me,  in  the  whole  bundle  of  their 
writings,  one  passasje  where  false  patriotism  (^for  I  suppose 
they  have  not  the  impudence  to  mean  any  other)  is  set  in  a 
more  contemptible  and  odious  light  than  in  the  aforesaid 
scene.  I  hope  too  it  will  be  remarked  that  the  politicians 
are  represented  as  a  set  of  blundering  blockheads  rather  de- 
ser\iag  pity  than  abhorrence,  whereas  tlie  others  are  repre- 
sented as  a  set  of  ounuiug,  self-interested  fellows,  who  for 
a  little  paltry  bribe  would  give  up  tlie  liberties  and  properties 
of  their  country.  Here  is  the  danger,  here  is  the  rock  on 
which  our  constitution  must,  if  ever  it  does,  split.  The  liberties 
of  a  people  have  been  subdue  i  by  the  conquest  of  valour  and 
force,  and  have  been  lietrayed  by  the  subtle  and  dexterous 
arts  of  refined  policy  :  but  these  are  rare  instances  ;  for  geniuses 
of  this  kind  are  not  the  growth  of  every  age  ;  whereas,  if  a 
general  corruption  be  once  introduced,  and  those  who  should 
be  the  guardians  and  bulwarks  of  our  liberty  once  find,  or 
think  they  find,  an  interest  in  giving  it  up,  no  great  capacity 
will  1)6  required  to  destroy  it  :  on  the  contrary,  the  meiftiest, 
lowest,  dirtiest  fellow,  if  such  a  one  should  ever  have  the  as- 
surance in  future  ages  to  mimic  power  and  browbeat  his  bet- 
ters, will  be  as  able  as  Machiavel  himself  could  have  been,  to 
root  out  the  liberties  of  the  bravest  people. 

But  1  am  aware  I  shall  be  asked,  who  is  this  Quidam,  that 
turns  the  patriots  into  ridicule,  and  bribes  them  out  of  their 
honesty  ?  Who  but  the  devil  could  act  such  a  part  ?  Is  not 
this  the  light  wherein  he  is  everywhere  described  in  scripture 
and  the  writings  of  oia-  best  divines?  Gold  hath  been  always 
his  favourite  l)ait  wherewith  he  fi^heth  for  sinners ;  and  his 
laut;hing  at  the  poor  wretches  he  seduceth  is  as  diabolical  an 
attribute  as  any.  Indeed  it  is  so  plain  who  is  meant  by  this 
Quidam,  that  he  who  maketh  any  wrong  application  thereof 
miglit  as  well  mistake  the  name  of  Thomas  for  John,  or  old 
Nick  for  old  Bob. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  assure  every  impartial  person 
of  my  innocence  against  all  malicious  insinuations ;  and  far- 
ther to  convince  them  that  I  am  a  ministerial  writer  (an 
honour  I  am  highly  ambitious  of  attaining),  I  sh.ill  proceed 
now  to  obviate  an  opinion  entertained  by  too  many,  that  a 
certiiin  person  is  sometimes  the  author,  often  the  corrector  of 
the  press,  and  always  the  patron,  of  the  Gazetteer.  To  sliow 
the  folly  of  this  supposition,  I  shall  only  insist  that  all  petsons, 
though  they  should  nut  afford  him  any  extraordinary  genius, 
nor  any  (the  least)  taste  in  polite  literature,  will  grant  me  this 
datum,  that  the  said  certain  person  is  a  man  of  an  ordinary 
capacity,  and  a  moderate  share  of  common  sense  :  which  if 
allowed,  1  think  it  will  follow  that  it  is  impossible  he  should 
either  write  or  countenance  a  paper  written,  not  only  with- 
out the  least  glimmering  of  genius,  the  least  pretension  to  taste, 
but  in  direct  opposition  to  all  common  sense  whatever. 

If  any  one  should  ask  me,  How  then  is  it  carried  on  ?  I 
shall  only  answer  with  my  politicians,  I  cannot  tell,  unless  by 
the  assistance  of  the  old  gentleman  just  before  mentioned, 
wlio  would,  I  think,  alone  protect  or  patronise,  as  I  think, 
indeed,  he  is  the  only  person  who  could  indent  some  of  the 
schemes  avowed  in  that  paper  ;  which,  if  it  docs  not  immedi- 
ately disappear,   I   do  intend  shortly  to  attempt  conjuring  it 

down,  intending  to  publish  a  paper  in  defence  of  the  m y 

against  the  wicJced,  malicious,  and  sly  insinuations  conveyed 
in  the  said  paper. 

You  will  excuse  a  digression  so  necessary  to  take  off 
surmises  which  m  ly  prove  so  prejudicial  to  my  fortune ; 
which,  however,  if  I  should  not  be  able  to  accomplish,  I  hope 
you  will  make  me  some  amends  for  what  I  suffer  by  ende.i- 
vonriiig  your  entertainment.  The  very  great  indulgence  you 
have  shown  my  performances  at  the  little  theatre  these  two 
last  years  have  encouraged  me  to  the  proposal  of  a  subscrip- 
tion for  carrying  on  that  theatre,  for  beautifying  and  enlarge- 
ing  it,  and  procuring  a  better  company  of  actors.  If  you 
think  proper  to  subscribe  to  these  proposals,  I  assure  you  no 
labour  shall  be  spared  on  my  side  to  entertain  you  in  a  cheaper 
and  better  manner  than  seems  to  be  the  intention  of  any 
other.  If  nature  hath  given  me  any  talents  at  ridiculing  vice 
and  imposture,  I  shall  not  be  indolent  nor  afraid  of  exerting 
them  while  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  stage  subsists,  that  is 
to  say,  while  we  have  any  liberty  left  among  us.  I  am,  to  tlie 
public,  a  most  sincere  friend  and  devoted  servant. 


Dramatis  Persons. — Medley,  Mr.Kobkrts;  Sourwif,  Mr- 
Lacey  ;  Lord  Dapper,  Ma.  Ward;  Ground-hy,  Mr.  Jones; 
Hun,  the  auctioneer,  Mss.  Charke  ;  Apo/ln's  Bastard  Sim, 
Mr.  Blakes  ;  Pistol,  Mr.  Davis;  Quidam,  Mr.  Smith;  Po!i 
<ictan«,  Messrs.  Jones,  Topping,  Woodb^irn,  Smith,  Machen; 
Patriots,  Messrs.  Toppino,  Machen,  Pullen,  Woodburn  ; 
Banter.  Mr.  Smith;  Dangle,  Mr.  Lowther;  Mrs.  Screen, 
Mrs.  Haywood;  Mrs.  Barter,  Miss  Kawer  ;  Xadi'es,  Mesdames 
Charke,  Haywood,  Lacey,Miss  Jones  ;  Prompter,  Actors,  ^c. 

ACT  I.— SCENE  \.— The  playhouse.— Enter 

several  Players. 
1  Play.    Mr.  Emphasis,  good  morrow  ;    you  are 
early  at  the  rehearsal  this  morning. 


Emph.  "Why  faith,  Jack,  our  beer  and  beef  sat 
but  ill  on  my  stomach,  so  I  got  up  to  try  if  I  could 
not  walk  it  off. 

1  Play.  I  wish  I  had  anything  in  my  stomach  to 
walk  off ;  if  matters  do  not  get  better  with  us  shortly, 
my  teeth  will  forget  their  office. 

2  Play.  These  are  poor  times,  indeed,  not  like 
the  days  of  Pasquiu. 

1  Play.  Oh!  name  'em  not!  those  were  glorious 
days,  indeed,  the  days  of  beef  and  punch ;  my  friends, 
when  come  there  such  again  1 

2  Play.  Who  knows  what  this  new  author  may 
produce  1  Faith,  I  like  my  part  very  well. 

1  Play.  Nay,  if  variety  will  please  the  town,  I  am 
sure  there  is  enough  of  it ;  but  I  could  wish,  me- 
thinks,  the  satire  had  been  a  little  stronger,  a  little 

2  Play.   Now  I  think  it  is  plain  enough,  [plainer. 

1  Play.  Hum  !  Ay,  it  is  intelligible  ;  but  I  would 
h%,ve  it  downright ;  'gad,  I  fancy  I  could  write  a 
thing  to  succeed  myself.  [write  on  "i 

2  Play.  Ay ;  prithee,  what  subject  wouldst  thou 

1  Play.  Why  no  subject  at  all,  sir ;  but  I  would 
have  a  humming  deal  of  satire,  and  I  would  repeat 
in  every  page  that  courtiers  are  cheats  and  don't 
pay  their  debts,  that  lawyers  are  rogues,  physicians 
blockheads,  soldiers  cowards,  and  ministers 

2  Play.  What,  what,  sirl 

1  Play.  Nay,  I'll  only  name  'em,  that's  enough 
to  set  the  audience  a  hooting. 

2  Play.  Zounds,  sir !  here  is  wit  enough  for  a 
whole  play  in  one  speech. 

1  Play.  For  one  play !  why,  sir,  it's  all  I  have 
extracted  out  of  above  a  dozen. 

2  Play.  Who  have  we  here  1  [the  rehearsal. 
1  Play.  Some  gentlemen,  I  suppose,  come  to  hear 

Enter  Sourwit  and  Lord  Dapper, 

Dap.  Pray,  gentlemen,  don't  you  rehearse  the 
'  Historical  Register'  this  morning"? 

1  Play.  Sir,  we  expect  the  author  every  minute. 

Sotir.  What  is  this  "  Historical  Register  f  is  it  a 
tragedy  or  a  comedy  1 

1  Play.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  can't  tell. 

Sour.  Then  I  suppose  you  have  no  part  in  it? 

1  Play.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  several ;  but — O,  here  is 
the  author  himself;  I  suppose  he  can  tell,  sir. 

Sotir.  Faith,  sir,  that's  more  than  I  suppose. 
Enter  Medley. 

Med.  My  lord,  your  most  obedient  servant ;  this 
is  a  very  great  and  unexpected  favour  indeed,  my 
lord.  Mr.  Sourwit,  I  kiss  your  hands  ;  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  you  here.  [perhaps. 

Sotir.  That's  more  than  you  may  be  by-and-by, 

Dap.  We  are  come  to  attend  your  rehearsal,  sir ; 
pray  when  will  it  begin  1 

Med.  This  very  instant,  my  lord  :  gentlemen,  I 
beg  you  would  be  all  ready,  and  let  the  prompter 
bring  me  some  copies  for  these  gentlemen. 

Sotcr.  Mr.  Medley,  you  know  I  am  a  plain  speaker, 
so  you  will  excuse  any  liberties  I  take. 

Med.   Dear  sir,  you  can't  oblige  me  more. 

Sour.  Then  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  I  am  a  little  stag- 
gered at  the  name  of  your  piece ;  doubtless,  sir, 
you  know  the  rules  of  writing,  and  I  can't  guess  how 
you  can  bring  the  actions  of  a  whole  year  into  the 
circumference  of  four-and-twenty  hours. 

Med.  Sir,  I  have  several  answers  to  make  to  your 
objection  :  in  the  first  place,  my  piece  is  not  of  a 
nature  confined  to  any  rules,  as  being  avowedly  ir- 
regular ;  but  if  it  was  otherwise,  I  think  I  could 
quote  you  precedents  of  plays  that  neglect  them ; 
besides,  sir,  if  I  comprise  the  whole  actions  of  the 
year  in  half  an  hour,  will  you  blame  me,  or  those 
who  have  done  so  little  in  that  time  1  My  Register 
is  not  to  be  filled,  like  those  of  vulgar  news-writers. 
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with  trash  for  want  of  news  ;  and  therefore,  if  I  say 
little  or  nothing,  you  may  thank  those  who  have 
done  little  or  nothing. 

Enter  Prompter  with  books. 
Oh,  here  are  my  books. 

Sour.  In  print  ah-eady,  Mr.  Medley  1 

Med.  Yes,  sir,  it  is  the  safest  way,  for  if  a  man 
stays  till  he  is  damned  it  is  possible  he  never  may 
get  into  print  at  all ;  the  town  is  capricious,  for  which 
reason  always  print  as  fost  as  you  write,  that,  if  they 
damn  your  play,  they  may  not  damn  your  copy  too. 

Sour.  AVell,  sir,  and  pray  what  is  your  design, 
your  plot  1 

3Ied.  Why,  sir,  I  have  several  plots,  some  pretty 
deep,  and  some  but  shallow.  [design. 

Sour.   I   hope,  sir,  they   all  conduce  to  the  main 

Med.  Yes,  sir,  they  do. 

Sour.  Pray,  sir,  what  is  thati 

Med.  To  divert  the  town  and  bring  full  houses.   • 

Sour.  Pshaw !  you  misunderstand  me  ;  I  meant 
what  is  your  moral,  your,  your,  your 

Mid.  Oh!  sir,  I  comprehend  you.  Why,  sir,  my 
design  is  to  ridicule  the  vicious  and  foolish  customs 
of  the  age  ;  and  that  in  a  fair  manner,  without  fear, 
favour,  or  ill-nature,  and  without  scurrility,  ill-man- 
ners, or  commonplace  ;  I  hope  to  expose  the  reign- 
ing follies  in  such  a  manner  that  men  shall  laugh 
themselves  out  of  them  before  they  feel  that  they 
are  touched. 

Sour.  But  what  thread  or  connexion  can  you 
have  in  this  history  1  For  instance,  how  is  your  po- 
litical connected  with  your  theatrical  1 

Med.  O  very  easily.  When  my  politics  come  to 
a  farce,  they  very  naturally  lead  me  to  the  play- 
house, where,  let  me  tell  you,  there  are  some  poli- 
ticians too,  where  there  is  lying,  flattering,  dis- 
sembling, promising,  deceiving,  and  undermining, 
as  well  as  in  any  court  in  Christendom. 
Enter  a  Player. 

Play.  Won't  you  begin  your  rehearsal,  sir  1 

Med.  Ay,  ay,  with  all  my  heart ;  is  the  music 
ready  for  the  prologue  1 

Sour.  Music  for  the  prologue  ! 

Med.  Ay,  sir,  I  intend  to  have  everything  new. 
I  had  rather  be  the  author  of  my  own  dulness  than 
the  publisher  of  other  men's  wit ;  and  really,  Mr. 
Sourwit,  the  subjects  for  prologues  are  utterly  ex- 
hausted :  I  think  the  general  method  has  been  either 
to  frighten  the  audience  Avith  the  author's  reputa- 
tion, or  to  flatter  them  to  give  their  applause,  or  to 
beseech  them  to  it,  and  that  in  a  manner  that  will 
serve  for  every  play  alike  :  now,  sir,  my  prologue 
will  serve  for  no  play  but  my  own,  and  to  that  I  think 
nothing  can  be  better  adapted ;  for,  as  mine  is  the 
history  of  the  year,  what  can  be  a  properer  prologue 
than  an  ode  to  the  new  yearl 

Sour.  An  ode  to  the  new  yearl         [begin,  begin. 

Med.  Yes,  sir,  an  ode  to  the  new  year.     Come, 
Enter  Prompter. 

Promp.  Sir,  the  prologue  is  ready. 

Sour.  Dear  Medley,  let  me  hear  you  read  it ;  pos- 
sibly it  may  be  sung  so  fine,  I  may  not  understand 
a  word  of  it. 

Med.  Sir,  you  can't  oblige  me  more. 

ODE  TO  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

This  is  a  day,  in  days  of  yore. 

Our  fathers  n-ver  s'lw  before  : 

This  is  a  day.  'tis  one  to  ten. 


■\Mien  the  sun  shall  be  gay. 
And  tlie  moon  shall  be  bright. 
Tiie  sun  shall  rise 
All  in  the  skies  ; 
The  moon  shall  go 
All  down  below. 
Then  sing  the  day, 
And  sing  the  song. 
And  thus  be  merry 
All  day  long. 
Ay,  ay,  come  on,  and  sing  it  away. 


Our  sons  will  never  see  again 
Then  sing  the  day, 
Anil  sing  the  song, 
And  thus  be  meriy 
All  day  long. 
This  is  the  day, 
And  that's  the  night. 


Enter  Singers,  loho  sing  the  Ode. 

Med.  There,  sir,  there's  the  very  quintessence 
and  cream  of  all  the  odes  I  have  seen  for  several 
years  last  past. 

Sour.  Ay,  sir,  I  thought  you  would  not  be  the 
publisher  of  another  man's  witl 

Med.  No  more  I  a'nt,  sir;  for  the  devil  of  any 
wit  did  I  ever  see  in  any  of  them. 

Sour.  Oh !  your  most  humble  servant,  sir. 

Med.  Y'ours,  sir,  yours  ;  now  for  my  play  ;  promp- 
ter, are  the  politicians  all  ready  at  the  table  % 

Prom}}.    I'll  go  and  see,  sir.  \^Exit, 

Med.  My  first  scene,  Mr.  Sourwit,  lies  in  the 
island  of  Corsica,  being  at  present  the  chief  scene 
of  politics  of  all  Europe. 

Enter  Prompter. 

Promp.  Sir,  they  are  ready. 

Med.  Then  draw  the  scene,  and  discover  them. 

Scene  draics,  and  discovers  five  Politicians  sitting  at 

a  table. 

Sour.  Here's  a  mistake  in  the  print,  Mr.  Medley; 
I  observe  the  second  politician  is  the  first  person 
who  speaks. 

Med.  Sir,  my  first  and  greatest  politician  never 
speaks  at  all ;  he  is  a  very  deep  man,  by  which  you 
will  observe  I  convey  this  moral,  that  the  chief  art 
of  a  politician  is  to  keep  a  secret.  [mean. 

Sour.  To  keep  his  politics  a  secret,  I  suppose  you 

Med.   Come,  sir,  begin. 

2  Polit.  Is  king  Theodore  returned  yet  ■? 

3  Polit.  No. 

2  Polit.  When  will  he  return  1 

3  Polit.  I  cannot  tell.  [little  of  the  matter. 
Sour.  This  politician  seems  to  me  to  know  very 
Med.   Zounds,  sir  !  would  you  have  him  a  prophet 

as  well  as  a  politician  %  Y^ou  see,  sir,  he  knows 
what's  past,  and  that's  all  he  ought  to  know:  'sblood, 
sir,  would  it  be  in  the  character  of  a  politician  to 
make  him  a  conjurer'?  Go  on,  gentlemen:  pray, 
sir,  don't  interrupt  their  debates,  for  they  are  of  great 
consequence. 

2  Polit.  These  mighty  preparations  of  the  Turks 
are  certainly  designed  against  some  place  or  other  ; 
now,  the  question  is,  what  place  they  are  designed 
against!  And  that  is  a  question  which  I  cannot 
answer. 

3  Polit.  But  it  behoves  us  to  be  upon  our  guard, 

4  Polit.  It  does,  and  the  reason  is,  because  we 
know  nothing  of  the  matter. 

2  Polit.  Yow  say  right ;  it  is  easy  for  a  man  to 
guard  against  dangers  which  he  knows  of,  but  to 
guard  against  dangers  which  nobody  knows  of  re- 
quires a  very  great  politician.  [knows  anything. 

Med.  Now,  sir,  I  suppose  you  think  that  nobody 

Sour.  Faith,  sir,  it  appears  so. 

Alcd.  Ay,  sir,  but  there  is  one  who  knows ;  that 
little  gentleman  yonder  in  the  chair,  who  says  no- 
thing, knows  it  all. 

Sour.  But  how  do  you  intend  to  convey  this 
knowledge  to  the  audience  ? 

Med.  Sir,  they  can  read  it  in  his  looks  :  'sblood, 
sir,  must  not  a  politician  be  thought  a  wise  man 
without  his  giving  instances  of  his  wisdom  ■? 

5  Polit.  Hang  foreign  affairs '.  let  us  apply  our- 
Omnes.  Ay,  ay,  ay.  [selves  to  money. 
Med.  Geirtlemen,  that  over  again — and  be  sure  to 

snatch  hastily  at  the  money  ;  you're  pretty  politi- 
cians truly  !  [selves  to  money. 

5  Polit.  Hang  foreign  affairs  !    let  us  apply  our- 

Omnes.  Ay,  ay,  ay. 

2  Polit.  All  we  have  to  consider  relating  to 
money  is  how  we  shall  get  it. 

3  Polit.  I  think  we  ought  first  to  consider  whe- 
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ther  there  is  any  to  be  got,  which,  if  there  be,  I  do 
readily  agree  that  the  next  question  is,  how  to  come 

O nines.  Hum  !  [at  it. 

Sour.  Pray,  sir,  what  are  these  gentlemen  in 
Corsica  1 

Med.  Why,  sir,  they  are  the  ablest  heads  in  the 
kingdom,  and  consequently  the  greatest  men  ;  for 
you  may  be  sure  all  well-regulated  governments,  as 
I  represent  this  of  Corsica  to  be,  will  employ  in  their 
greatest  posts  men  of  the  greatest  capacity. 

2  Polit.  I  have  considered  the  matter,  and  I  find 
it  must  be  by  a  tax. 

3  Polit.  I  thought  of  that,  and  was  considering 
what  was  not  taxed  already.  [learning. 

2  Polit.   Learning  ;    suppose  we  put  a  tax  upon 

3  Polit.  Learning,  it  is  true,  is  a  useless  com- 
modity, but  I  think  we  had  better  lay  it  on  igno- 
rance ;  for  learning  being  the  property  but  of  a 
very  few,  and  those  poor  ones  too,  I  am  afraid  we 
can  get  little  among  them  ;  whereas  ignorance  will 
take  in  most  of  the  great  fortunes  in  the  kingdom. 

Omnes.  Ay,  ay,  ay.  [Exeunt  Politicians. 

Sour.  Faith,  it's  very  generous  in  these  gentlemen 
to  tax  themselves  so  readily. 

Med.  Ay,  and  very  wise  too,  to  prevent  the 
people's  grumbling,  and  they  will  have  it  all  among 
themselves. 

Sour.  But  what  is  become  of  the  politicians? 

Med.  They  are  gone,  sir,  they're  gone  ;  they  have 
finished  the  business  they  met  about,  which  was  to 
agree  on  a  tax  ;  that  being  done,  they  are  gone  to 
raise  it ;  and  this,  sir,  is  the  full  account  of  the  whole 
history  of  Europe,  as  far  as  we  know  of  it,  com- 
prised in  one  scene. 

Sour.  The  devil  it  is !  Why  you  have  not  men- 
tioned one  word  of  France,  or  Spain,  or  the  em- 
peror. 

Med.  No,  sir,  I  turn  those  over  to  the  next  year, 
by  which  time  we  may  possibly  know  something 
what  they  are  about ;  at  present  our  advices  are  so 
very  uncertain  I  know  not  what  to  depend  on  ;  but 
come,  sir,  now  you  shall  have  a  council  of  ladies. 

Sour.  Does  this  scene  lie  in  Corsica  too "? 

Med.  No,  no,  this  lies  in  London.  You  know, 
sir,  it  would  not  have  been  quite  so  proper  to  have 
brought  English  politicians  (of  the  male  kind  I 
mean)  on  the  stage,  because  our  politics  are  not 
quite  so  famous ;  but  in  female  politicians,  to  the 
honour  of  my  countrywomen  I  say  it,  I  believe  no 
country  can  excel  us  :  come,  draw  the  scene  and 
discover  the  ladies. 

Promp.  Sir,  they  are  not  here  ;  one  of  them  is 
practising  above  stairs  with  a  dancing-master,  and  I 
can't  get  her  down. 

Med.  I'll  fetch  'em,  I  warrant  you.  [Exit. 

Sour.  Well,  my  lord,  what  does  your  lordship 
think  of  what  you  have  seen'? 

Dap.  Faith,  su',  I  did  not  observe  it ;  but  it's 
damned  stuff",  I  am  sure. 

Sour.  I  think  so,  and  I  hope  your  lordship  will 
not  encourage  it.  They  are  such  men  as  your  lord- 
ship who  must  reform  the  age  :  if  persons  of  your 
exquisite  and  refined  taste  will  give  a  sanction  to 
politer  entertainments,  the  town  will  soon  be  ashamed 
of  laughing  at  what  they  do  now. 

Dap.   Really  this  is  a  very  bad  house. 

Sour.  It  is  not  indeed  so  large  as  the  others,  but 
I  think  one  hears  better  in  it. 

Dap.  Pox  of  hearing !  one  can't  see — oneself 
I  mean  ;  here  are  no  looking-glasses  ;  I  love  Lin- 
coln's-inn-fields  for  that  reason  better  than  any  house 
in  town. 

Sour.  Very  true,  my  lord  ;  but  I  wish  your  lord- 
ship would  think  it  worth  your  consideration,  as  the 


morals  of  a  people  depend,  as  has  been  so  often  and 
well  proved,  entirely  on  the  public  diversions,  it 
would  be  of  great  consequence  that  those  of  the  sub- 
limest  kind  should  meet  with  your  lordship's  and 
the  rest  of  the  nobility's  countenance. 

Dap.  Mr.  Sourwit,  I  am  always  ready  to  give  my 
countenance  to  anything  of  that  kind  which  might 
bring  the  best  company  together  ;  for  as  one  does 
not  go  to  see  the  play  but  the  company,  I  think 
that's  chiefly  to  be  considered  ;  and  therefore  I  am 
always  ready  to  countenance  good  plays. 

Sour.  No  one  is  a  better  judge  what  is  so  than 
your  lordship. 

Dap.  Not  I,  indeed,  Mr.  Sourwit ;  but  as  I  am 
one  half  of  the  play  in  the  green-room  talking  to 
the  actresses,  and  the  other  half  in  the  boxes  talking 
to  the  women  of  quality,  I  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  something  of  the  play,  and  perhaps  may  be 
as  good  a  judge  as  another. 

Enter  Medley. 

Med.  My  lord,  the  ladies  cannot  begin  yet ;  if 
your  lordship  will  honour  me  in  the  green-room, 
there  you  will  find  it  pleasanter  than  upon  this  cold 
stage. 

Dap.  With  all  my  heart.     Come,  Mr.  Sourwit. 

Sour.   I  attend  your  lordship.  [Exeunt. 

Promp.  Thou  art  a  sweet  judge  of  plays,  indeed  I 
and  yet  it  is  in  the  power  of  such  sparks  as  these  to 
damn  an  honest  fellow  both  in  his  profit  and  repu- 
tation. [Exit. 

ACT  II.— SCENE  l.—E?Uer  Medley,  Lord 
Dapper,  Sourwit,  and  Prompter. 

Med,  Come,  draw  the  scene  and  discover  the 
ladies  in  council :  pray,  my  lord,  sit. 

[The  scene  draws  and  discovers  four  Ladies. 

Sour.  What  are  these  ladies  assembled  about  °i 

Med.  Affairs  of  great  importance,  as  you  will  see. 
Please  to  begin  all  of  you.  [night  1 

All  Ladies.  AVas  you  at  the  opera,  madam,  last 

2  Lady.  Who  can  miss  an  opera  while  Farinello 
stays  1 

3  Lady.   Sure  he's  the  charmingest  creature. 

4  Lady.  He's  everything  in  the  world  one  could 
wish. 

1  Lady.  Almost  everything  one  could  wish. 

2  Lady.  They  say  there's  a  lady  in  the  city  has  a 
All  Ladies.   Ha,  ha,  ha !  [child  by  him. 

1  Lady.  Well,  it  must  be  charming  to  have  a  child 
by  him.  [day  with  three. 

3  Lady.  Madam,  I  met  a  lady  in  a  visit  the  other 
All  Ladies.  All  Farinello's  1 

3  Lady.  All  Farinello's  ;  all  in  wax. 
\  Lady.   O  gemini  ?    who  makes  them  1     I'll  send 
and  bespeak  half  a  dozen  to-morrow  morning. 

2  Lady.  I'll  have  as  many  as  I  can  cram  into  a 
coach  with  me.  [be  invention. 

Sour.  Mr.  Medley,  sir,  is  this  history  ?  this  must 
Med,  Upon  my  word,  sir,  it's  fact,  and  I  take  it  to 
be  the  most  extraordinary  accident  that  has  hap- 
pened in  the  whole  year,  and  as  well  worth  recording. 
Faith,  sir,  let  me  tell  you  I  take  it  to  be  ominous, 
for  if  we  go  on  to  improve  in  luxury,  effeminacy, 
and  debauchery,  as  we  have  done  lately,  the  next 
age,  for  aught  I  know,  may  be  more  like  the  chil- 
dren of  squeaking  Italians  than  hardy  Britons. 

All  Ladies.  Don't  interrupt  us,  dear  sir.  [be. 

1  Lady.  What  mighty  pretty  company  they  must 

2  Lady.   Oh,  the  prettiest  company  in  the  world. 

3  Lady.  If  one  could  but  teach  them  to  sing  like 
their  father ! 

4  Lady.  I  am  afraid  my  husband  won't  let  me 
keep  them,  for  he  hates  I  should  be  fond  of  any- 
thing but  himself. 
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All  Ladies.  O  the  unreasonable  creature  ! 

I  Lady.  If  my  husband  was  to  make  any  objection 
to  my  having  'em  I'd  run  away  from  him,  and  take 
the  dear  babies  with  me. 

Med.  Come,  enter  beau  Dangle. 
£tite)-  Dangle. 

Dang.  Fie  upon  it,  ladies !  what  are  you  doing 
here  1  Why  are  you  not  at  the  auction  %  Mr.  Hen 
has  been  in  the  pulpit  this  half-hour. 

1  Lady.  Oh,  dear  Mr.  Hen,  I  ask  his  pardon,  I 
never  miss  him. 

2  Lady.   What's  to  be  sold  to-day  t 

\  Lady.  Oh,  I  never  mind  that ;  there  will  be  all 
the  world  there. 

Dang.  You'll  find  it  almost  impossible  to  get  in. 

All  Ladies.  Oh !  I  shall  be  quite  miserable  if  I 
don't  get  in. 

Dang.  Then  you  must  not  lose  a  moment. 

All  Ladies.  O  !  not  a  moment  for  the  world. 

[Exeunt  Ladies. 

Med.  There,  they  are  gone. 

Sour.   I  am  glad  on  it  with  all  my  heart. 

Dap.  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Medley,  that  last  is  an 
exceeding  good  scene,  and  full  of  a  great  deal  of 
politeness,  good  sense,  and  philosophy. 

Med.  It's  nature,  my  lord,  it's  nature. 

Sour.  Faith,  sir,  the  ladies  are  much  obliged  to  you. 

Med.  Faith,  sir,  it's  more  than  I  desire  such 
ladies  as  I  represent  here  should  be :  as  for  the 
nobler  part  of  the  sex,  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest 
honour,  their  characters  can  be  no  better  set  off 
than  by  ridiculing  that  light,  trifling,  giddy-headed 
crew,  who  are  a  scandal  to  their  own  sex  and  a 
curse  on  ours. 

Promp.  Gentlemen,  you  must  make  room,  for 
the  curtain  must  be  let  down  to  prepare  the  auction- 
room. 

Med.  My  lord,  I  believe  you  will  be  best  before 
the  curtain,  for  we  have  but  little  room  behind,  and 
a  great  deal  to  do. 

Sour.  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  iMedley,  I  must  ask 
you  the  same  question  which  one  of  your  ladies  did 
just  now  ;  what  do  you  intend  to  sell  at  this  auction  ; 
the  whole  stock  in  trade  of  some  milliner  or  mercer 
who  has  left  off  business  % 

Med.  Sir,  I  intend  to  sell  such  things  as  were 
never  sold  in  any  auction  before,  nor  ever  will  again : 
I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Sourwit,  this  scene,  which  I 
look  on  as  the  best  in  the  whole  performance,  will 
require  a  very  deep  attention  :  sir,  if  you  should  take 
one  pinch  of  snuff  during  the  whole  scene,  you  will 
lose  a  joke  by  it,  and  yet  they  lie  pretty  deep  too, 
and  may  escape  observation  from  a  moderate  under- 
standing, unless  very  closely  attended  to. 

Sour.  I  hope,  however,  they  don't  lie  as  deep  as 
the  dumb  gentleman's  politics  did  in  the  first  act  ; 
if  so,  nothing  but  an  inspired  imderstanding  can 
come  at  'em. 

Med.  Sir,  this  scene  is  writ  in  allegory,  and  though 
1  have  endeavoured  to  make  it  as  plain  as  possible, 
yet  all  allegory  will  require  a  strict  attention  to  be  un- 

Frornp.   Sir,  everything  is  ready.        [derstood,  sir. 

Med.  Then  draw  up  the  curtain.  Come,  enter 
Mrs.  Screen  and  Mrs.  Barter. 

SCENE — Auction-room  ;  pulpit  and  forms  placed; 
people  u-alking  about. — E7iter  Mrs.  Screen  a7id 
Mrs.  Barter. 

Mrs.  S.  Dear  Mrs.  Barter ! 

3Trs.  B.  Dear  madam,  you  are  early  to-day  ! 

Mrs.  S.  Oh,  if  one  does  not  get  near  the  pulpit 
one  does  nothing,  and  I  intend  to  buy  a  great  deal 
to-day  ;  I  believe  I  shall  buy  the  whole  auction  ;  at 
least  if  thmgs  go  cheap  :  you  won't  bid  against  mel 


Mrs.  B.  You  know  I  never  bid  for  anything. 
Enter  Banter  and  Dangle. 

Bant.  That's  true,  Mrs.  Barter,  I'll  be  your  evi- 
dence. 

Mis.  S.  Are  you  come  1  Now  I  suppose  we  shall 
have  fine  bidding;  I  don't  expect  to  buy  cheaper 
than  at  a  shop. 

Bant.  That's  unkind,  Mrs.  Screen  ;  you  know  I 
never  bid  against  you  :  it  would  be  cruel  to  bid 
against  a  lady  who  frequents  auctions  only  with  a 
design  one  day  or  other  to  make  one  great  auction 
of  her  own.  No,  no,  I  will  not  prevent  the  filling 
your  warehouse ;  I  assure  you  I  bid  against  no  ha- 
berdashers of  all  wares. 

Mrs.  B.  You  are  a  mighty  civil  person,  truly. 

Bant.  You  need  not  take  up  the  cudgels,  madam, 
who  are  of  no  more  consequence  at  an  auction  than 
a  mayor  at  a  sessions ;  you  only  come  here,  where 
you  have  nothing  to  do,  to  show  people  you  have 
nothing  to  do  anywhere  else.  [world,  as  you  do. 

Mrs.  B.  I  don't  come  to  say  rude  things  to  all  the 

Bant.  No,  the  world  may  thank  Heaven,  that  did 
not  give  you  wit  enough  to  do  that. 

Mrs.  S.  Let  him  alone,  he  will  have  his  jest. 

Mrs.  B.  You  don't  think  I  mind  him,  I  hope ;  but 
pray,  sir,  of  what  great  use  is  your  friend  Mr.  Dangle 
here  ? 

Bant.  Oh,  he  is  of  very  great  use  to  all  women  of 
understanding. 

Dang.   Ay,  of  what  use  am  I,  pray  '\ 

Bant.  To  keep  'em  at  home,  that  they  may  not 
hear  the  silly  things  you  say  to  'em. 

Mrs.  S.  I  hope,  Mr.  Banter,  you  will  not  banish 
all  people  from  places  where  they  are  of  no  conse- 
quence !  you  will  allow  'em  to  go  to  an  assembly  or 
masquerade,  without  either  playing,  dancing,  or  in- 
triguing; you  will  let  people  go  to  an  opera  without 
any  ear,  to  a  play  without  any  taste,  and  to  a  chui'ch 
without  any  religion '? 

Enter  Hen  fhoicing). 

Mrs.  S.  Oh !  dear  Mr.  Hen,  I  am  glad  you  are 
come  ;  you  are  horrible  late  to-day. 

Hen.  Madam,  I  am  just  mounting  the  pulpit:  I 
hope  you  like  the  catalogue,  ladies? 

Mrs.  S.  There  are  some  good  things  here,  if  you 
are  not  too  dilatory  with  your  hammer. 

Bant.  Bo}',  give  me  a  catalogue. 

Hen.  \In  the  pulpit.]  I  dare  swear,  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  this  auction  will  give  general  satisfaction  ; 
it  is  the  first  of  its  kind  which  I  ever  had  the  honour 
to  exhibit,  and  I  believe  I  may  challenge  the  world 
to  produce  some  of  the  curiosities  which  this  choice 
cabinet  contains  : — a  catalogue  of  curiosities  which 
were  collected  by  the  indefatigable  pains  of  that 
celebrated  virtuoso,  Peter  Humdrum,  esq.,  which 
will  be  sold  by  auction  by  Christopher  Hen,  on 
Monday,  the  21st  day  of  March,  beginning  at  lot  1. 
Gentlemen  and  ladies,  this  is  lot  1. — A  most  curious 
remnant  of  political  honesty.  Who  puts  it  up,  gen- 
tlemen t  It  will  make  you  a  very  good  cloak  ;  you 
see  it's  both  sides  alike  ;  so  you  may  turn  it  as  often 
as  you  will.  Come,  five  pounds  for  this  curious 
remnant :  I  assure  you  several  great  men  h.ave  made 
their  birthday-suits  out  of  the  same  piece.  It  will 
wear  for  ever,  and  never  be  the  worse  for  wearing. 
Five  pounds  is  bid.  Nobody  more  than  five  pounds 
for  thrs  curious  piece  of  political  honesty  1  Five 
pounds — no  morel  [knocks] — Lord  Both-sides.  Lot 
2. — A  most  delicate  piece  of  patriotism,  gentlemen — 
who  bids'?  Ten  pounds  for  this  piece  of  patriotism  1 

1  Com-t.  I  would  not  wear  it  for  a  thousand  pounds. 

Hen.  Sir,  I  assure  you  several  gentlemen  at  court 
have  worn  the  same  :  it's  quite  a  different  thing 
within  to  what  it  is  without. 
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1  Court.  Sir,  it  is  prohibited  goods  ;  I  shan't  run 
the  risk  of  being  brought  into  Westminster-hall  for 
wearing  it. 

Hen.  You  take  it  for  the  old  patriotism,  whereas 
it  is  indeed  like  that  in  nothing  but  the  cut ;  but, 
alas !  sir,  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  stuff. 
But,  sir,  I  don't  propose  this  for  a  town-suit ;  this 
is  only  proper  for  the  country  :  consider,  gentlemen, 
what  a  figure  this  will  make  at  an  election.  Come, 
five  pounds — one  guinea  1     Put  patriotism  by. 

Bant.  Ay,  put  it  by,  one  day  or  other  it  may  be 
in  fashion. 

Hen.  Lot  3.  Three  grains  of  modesty.  Come, 
ladies,  consider  how  scarce  this  valuable  commodity  is. 

Mrs.  S.  Yes,  and  out  of  fashion  too,  Mr.  Hen. 

Hen.  I  ask  your  pardon,  madam,  it  is  true  French, 
I  assure  you,  and  never  changes  colour  on  any  ac- 
count. Half-a-crown  for  all  this  modesty  !  Is  there 
not  one  lady  in  the  room  who  wants  any  modesty  1 

1  Lady.  Pray,  sir,  what  is  it  1  for  I  can't  see  it  at 
this  distance. 

Hen.  It  cannot  be  seen  at  any  distance,  madam, 
but  it  is  a  beautiful  powder  which  makes  a  fine  wash 
for  the  complexion. 

Mrs.  S.  I  thought  you  said  it  was  true  French, 
and  would  not  change  the  colour  of  the  skin  ? 

Hen.  No,  it  will  not,  madam  ;  but  it  sen-es  mighty 
well  to  blush  behind  a  fan  with,  or  to  wear  under  a 
lady's  mask  at  a  masquerade.  What !  nobody  bid  % 
Well,  lay  modesfy  aside.  Lot  4 — One  bottle  of 
courage,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  Ezekiel  Pipkin,  citizen,  alderman  and  tallow- 
chandler.  What,  is  there  no  officer  of  the  trained- 
bands  here  %  Or  it  will  serve  an  officer  of  the  army 
as  well  in  time  of  peace,  nay,  even  war,  gentlemen  ; 
it  will  serve  all  of  you  who  sell  out. 

1  Off.  Is  the  bottle  whole  ?  is  there  no  crack  in  it  1 

Hen.  None,  sir,  I  assure  you  ;  though  it  has  been 
in  many  engagements  in  Tothill-fields  ;  nay  it  has 
seiTed  a  campaign  or  two  in  Hyde-park,  since  the 
alderman's  death  :  it  will  never  waste  while  you  stay 
at  home,  but  it  evaporates  immediately  if  carried 
abroad. 

1  Qff^.  Damn  me,  I  don't  want  it ;  but  a  man  can't 
have  too  much  courage.     Three  shillings  for  it. 

Hen.  Three  shillings  are  bid  for  this  bottle  of  cou- 

1  Beau.  Four.  [rage. 

Bant.  What  do  you  bid  for  courage  for  1 

1  Beau.  Not  for  myself,  but  I  have  a  commission 
to  buy  it  for  a  lady. 

1  Off.  Five. 

He7i.  Five  shillings,  five  shillings  for  all  this 
courage  ;  nobody  more  than  five  shillings'?  [knocks.] 
Your  name,  sir  1 

1  Off.  Macdonald  O'Thunder. 

Hen.  Lot  5  and  lot  6. — All  the  wit  lately  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Hugh  Pantomime,  composer  of  entertain- 
ments for  the  playhouses,  and  Mr.  William  Goose- 
quill,  composer  of  political  papers  in  defence  of  a 
ministry.    Shall  I  put  up  these  together"? 

Bant.  Ay,  it  is  a  pity  to  part  them :  where  are  they "? 

He7i.  Sir,  in  the  next  room,  where  any  gentleman 
may  see  them,  but  they  are  too  heavy  to  bring  in  ; 
they  are  near  three  hundred  volumes  in  folio. 

Ba7it.  Put  them  by.  Who  the  devil  would  bid  for 
them  unless  he  was  the  manager  of  some  house  or 
other  ?  The  town  has  paid  enough  for  their  works 
already. 

Hen.  Lot  7. — A  very  clear  conscience,  which  has 
been  worn  by  a  judge  and  a  bishop. 

Mrs.  S.   Is  it  as  clean  as  if  it  was  new  1 

Hen.  Yes,  no  dirt  will  stick  to  it,  and  pray  ob- 
serve how  capacious  it  is ;  it  has  one  particular 
quality,  put  as  much  as  you  will  into  it,  it  is  never 


full  :    come,  gentlemen,  don't  be  afraid  to  bid  for 
this,  for  Avhoever  has  it  will  never  be  poor. 

Beau.  One  shilling  for  it. 

He?i.  O  fie,  sir  !  I  am  sure  you  want  it,  for  if  you 
had  any  conscience  you  would  put  it  up  at  more 
than  that :  come,  fifty  pound  for  this  conscience. 

Bant.  I'll  give  fifty  pound  to  get  rid  of  my  con- 
science with  all  my  heart. 

He7i.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  see  you  are  resolved  not 
to  bid  for  it,  so  I'll  lay  it  by :  come,  lot  8. — A  very 
considerable  quantity  of  interest  at  court ;  come,  a 
hundred  pound  for  this  interest  at  court. 

Ornnes.  For  me,  Mr.  Hen  !      [places,  gentlemen. 

Hen.    A    hundred   pound   is   bid   in   a   hundred 

Beau.  Two  hundred  pound. 

He7i.  Two  hundred  pound,  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
three  hundred  pound,  three  hundred  and  fifty,  four 
hundred,  five  hundred,  six  hundred,  a  thousand  ;  a 
thousand  pound  is  bid,  gentlemen,  nobody  more 
than  a  thousand  pounds  for  this  interest  at  court"? 
nobody  more  than  one  thousand*?  [kiiocks.]  Mr. 
Littlewit.  [it  for  less. 

Bant.  Damn  me,  I  know  a  shop  where  I  can  buy 

Daj}.  Egad,  you  took  me  in,  Mr.  Medley,  I  could 
not  help  bidding  for  it. 

Med.  It's  a  sure  sign  it's  nature,  my  lord,  and  I 
should  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  whole  audience 
stand  up  and  bid  for  it  too. 

Hen.  All  the  cardinal  virtues,  lot  9.  Come,  gen- 
tlemen, put  in  these  cardinal  virtues. 

Gent.  Eighteen  pence. 

Hen.  Eighteen  pence  is  bid  for  these  cardinal 
virtues;  nobody  more  than  eighteen  pence  1  Eigh- 
teen pence  for  all  these  cardinal  virtues!  nobody- 
more  %  All  these  virtues,  gentlemen,  are  going  for 
eighteen  pence  ;  perhaps  there  is  not  so  much  more 
virtue  in  the  world  as  here  is,  and  all  going  for 
eighteen  pence,     [knocks.]  Yoiur  name,  sir'? 

Gent.  Sir,  here's  a  mistake  ;  I  thought  you  had 
said  a  cardinal's  virtues.  'Sblood,  sir,  1  thought  to 
have  bought  a  pennyworth  !  here's  temperance  and 
chastity,  and  a  pack  of  stuff  that  I  would  not  give 
three  farthings  for. 

Hen.  Well,  lay  'em  by.  Lot  10,  and  lot  11.— A 
great  deal  of  wit,  and  a  little  common  sense. 

Bant.  AVhy  do  you  put  up  these  together  %  they 
have  no  relation  to  each  other. 

Hen.  Well,  the  sense  by  itself  then.  Lot  10. — A 
little  common  sense. — I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  this 
is  a  very  valuable  commodity  ;  come,  who  puts  it  in  1 

Med.'  You  observe,  as  valuable  as  it  is,  nobody 
bids  %  I  take  this,  if  I  may  speak  in  the  style  of  a 
great  writer,  to  be  a  most  emphatical  silence  ;  you 
see,  Mr.  Sourwit,  no  one  speaks  against  this  lot, 
and  the  reason  nobody  bids  foi»  it  is  because  every 
one  thinks  he  has  it. 

Hen.  Lay  it  by,  I'll  keep  it  myself.    Lot  12. 

[Drum  beats. 

Sour.  Heyday '.     What's   to   he   done  now,    Mr. 

Med.  Now,  s'ir,  the  sport  begins.  [Medley  1 

Enter  a  Gentleman  laughing.  {Huzza  within.) 

Bant.  What's  the  matter. 

Gent.  There's  a  sight  without  would  kill  all  man- 
kind with  laughing  :  Pistol  is  run  mad,  and  thinks 
himself  a  great  man,  and  he's  marching  through  the 
streets  with  a  drum  and  fiddles. 

Bant.  Please  Heaven,  I'll  go  andsee  this %\<^i.[Exit. 

Omnes.  And  so  will  I.  [Exeunt. 

Hen.  Nay,  if  every  one  else  goes,  I  don't  know 
why  I  should  stay  behind. 

Dap.  Mr.  Sourwit,  we'll  go  too. 

Med.  If  your  lordship  will  have  but  a  little  pa- 
tience till  the  scene  be  changed,  you  shall  see  him 
on  the  stage. 
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Sour.  Is  not  this  jest  a  little  over  acted  1 
Med.  I  warrant  we  don't  over  act  him  half  so  much 
as  he  does  his  parts  ;  though  'tis  not  so  much  his  act- 
ing capacity  which  I  intend  to  exhibit  as  his  minis- 
Sour.  His  ministerial "?  fterial, 

Med.  Yes,  sir;  you  may  remember  I  told  you 
before  my  rehearsal  that  there  was  a  strict  resem- 
blance between  the  states  political  and  theatrical ; 
there  is  a  ministry  in  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former  ; 
and  I  believe  as  weak  a  ministry  as  any  poor  king- 
dom could  ever  boast  of;  parts  are  given  in  the 
latter  to  actors  with  much  the  same  regard  to  capa- 
city as  places  in  the  former  have  sometimes  been — 
in  former  ages  I  mean  ;  and  though  the  public  damn 
both,  yet  while  they  both  receive  their  pay  they 
laugh  at  the  public  behind  the  scenes ;  and  if  one 
considers  the  plays  that  come  from  one  part,  and 
the  writings  from  the  other,  one  would  be  apt  to 
think  the  same  authors  were  retained  in  both. — But, 
come,  change  the  scene  into  the  street,  and  then 
enter  Pistol  cxmi  suis. — Hitherto,  Mr.  Soarwit,  as 
we  have  had  only  to  do  with  inferior  characters, 
such  as  beaux  and  tailors,  and  so  forth,  we  have 
dealt  in  the  prosaic  ;  now  we  are  going  to  introduce 
a  more  considerable  person  our  muse  will  rise  in 
her  style  :  now,  sir,  for  a  taste  of  the  sublime  ;  come, 
enter  Pistol.  [Dncm  beats  and  fiddles  play. 

Enter  Pistol  mid  Mob. 

Pist.  Associates,  brethren,  countrymen,  and  friends. 
Partakers  with  us  in  this  glorious  enterprise, 
Which  for  our  consort  we  have  undertaken  ; 
It  grieves  us  much,  yes,  by  the  gods  it  does  ! 
That  we,  whose  great  ability  and  parts 
Have  raised  us  to  this  pinnacle  of  power, 
Entitling  us  prime  minister  theatrical — 
That  we  should  with  an  upstart  of  the  stage 
Contend  successless  on  our  consort's  side  ; 
But  though  by  just  hereditary  right 
We  claim  a  lawless  power,  yet  for  some  reasons, 
Which  to  ourself  we  keep  as  yet  conceal'd. 
Thus  to  the  public  deign  we  to  appeal. 
Behold  how  humbly  the  great  Pistol  kneels. 
Say  then,  Oh  Town,  is  it  your  royal  will 
That  my  great  consort  represent  the  part 
Of  Polly  Peachum  in  the  Beggar's  Opera  ^  [Mob  hiss. 

Thanks  to  the  town,  that  hiss  speaks  their  assent; 
Such  was  the  hiss  that  spoke  the  great  applause 
Our  mighty  father  met  with  when  he  brought 
His  Riddle  on  the  stage ;  such  was  the  hiss 
Welcomed  his  Csesar  to  the  Egyptian  shore  ; 
Such  was  the  hiss  in  which  great  John  should  have 

expired  : 
But,  wherefore  do  I  try  in  vain  to  number 
Those  glorious  hisses,  which  from  age  to  age 
Our  family  has  bon?e  triumphant  from  the  stafel 

Med.  Get  thee  gone  for  the  prettiest  hero  that 
ever  was  shown  on  any  stage.  [Exit  Pistol. 

Sour.  Short  and  sweet,  faith  ;  what,  are  we  to 
have  no  more  of  him "?  [breath. 

Med.  Ay,  ay,  sir :  he's  only  gone  to  take  a  little 

Dap.  If  you  please,  sir,  in  the  mean  time,  we'll 
go  take  a  little  fii-e,  for  'tis  confounded  cold  upon 
the  stage. 

Med.  I  wait  upon  your  lordship:  stop  the  re- 
hearsal a  few  moments,  we'll  be  back  again  \\\- 
sta-ntly.  [Exsunt. 

ACT  III — SCENE  I — Ewfer  Medley,  Sourwit, 
and  Lord  Dapper. 

Med.  Now,  my  lord,  for  my  modern  Apollo  :  come, 
make  all  thmgs  ready,  and  draw  the  scene  as  soon 
as  you  can. 

Sour.  Modern,  why  modern?    You  commonplace 


satirists  are  always  endeavouring  to  persuade  us 
that  the  age  we  live  in  is  worse  than  any  other 
has  been,  whereas  mankind  have  differed  very  little 
since  the  world  began ;  for  one  age  has  been  as  bad 
as  another. 

Med.  Mr.  Sourwit,  I  do  not  deny  that  men  have 
been  always  bad  enough  ;  vice  and  folly  are  not  the 
invention  of  our  age  :  but  I  will  maintain  that  what 
I  intend  to  ridicule  in  the  following  scene  is  the 
whole  and  sole  production  and  invention  of  some 
people  now  living  ;  and  faith,  let  me  tell  you,  though 
perhaps  the  public  may  not  be  the  better  for  it,  it 
is  an  invention  exceeding  all  the  discoveries  of  every 
philosopher  or  mathematician  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  to  this  day. 

Sour.  Ay ;  pray,  what  is  it  % 

Med,  Why,  sir,  it  is  a  discovery,  lately  found  out, 
that  a  man  of  great  parts,  learning,  and  virtue,  is 
fit  for  no  employment  whatever ;  that  an  estate 
renders  a  man  unfit  to  be  trusted  ;  that  being  a 
blockhead  is  a  qualification  for  business ;  that  ho- 
nesty is  the  only  sort  of  folly  for  which  a  man  ought 
to  be  utterly  neglected  and  contemned.  And — 
But  here  is  the  inventor  himself. 

Scene  draivs  and  discovers  Apollo  in  a  great  chair 
surrounded  by  Attendants. 

Come,  bring  him  forward,  that  the  audience  may 
see  and  hear  him  :  you  must  know,  sir,  this  is  a 
bastard  of  Apollo,  begotten  on  that  beautiful  nymph 
Moria,  who  sold  oranges  to  Thespis's  company,  or 
rather  cart-load,  of  comedians  :  and,  being  a  great 
favourite  of  his  father's,  the  old  gentleman  settled 
upon  him  the  entire  direction  of  all  our  playhouses 
and  poetical  performances  whatever. 

Apol.  Prompter! 

Prmnp.  Sir. 

Ajiol.  Is  there  anything  to  be  done  % 

Fromp.  Yes,  sir,  this  play  to  be  cast. 

Apol.  Give  it  me.  The  life  and  death  of  king 
John,  written  by  Shakspeare :  who  can  act  the 
king"?  [scenes. 

Fromp.  Pistol,  sir ;  he  loves  to  act  it  behind  the 

Apol.  Here  are  a  parcel  of  English  lords. 

Fromp.  Their  parts  are  but  of  little  consequence  ; 
I  will  take  care  to  cast  them. 

Apol.  Do ;  but  be  sure  you  give  them  to  actors 
who  will  mind  their  cues.  Faulconbridge — What 
sort  of  a  character  is  he  ? 

Fromp.  Sir,  he  is  a  warrior ;  my  cousin  here  will 
do  him  very  well. 

1  Flay.  I  do  a  warrior !    I  never  learned  to  fence. 

Apol.  No  matter,  you  will  have  no  occasion  to 
fight ;  can  you  look  fierce,  and  speak  welll 

1  Flay.   Boh! 

Apol.  I  would  not  desire  a  better  warrior  in  the 
house  than  yourself. — Robert  Faulconbridge — What 
is  this  Robert  1 

Fromp.  Really,  sir,  I  don't  well  know  what  he 
is  ;  his  chief  desire  seems  to  be  for  land,  I  think ; 
he  is  no  very  considerable  character  ;  anybody  may 
do  him  well  enough  ;  or,  if  you  leave  him  quite  out, 
the  play  will  he  little  the  worse  for  it. 

Apol.  Well,  I'll  leave  it  to  you.  Peter  of  Pom- 
fret,  a  prophet.  Have  you  anybody  that  looks  like 
a  prophet  ■? 

Fromp.  I  have  one  that  looks  like  a  fool. 

Apol.  He'll  do.     Philip  of  France. 

Fromp.  I  have  cast  all  the  French  parts  except 
the  ambassador. 

Apol.  Who  shall  do  it'?  His  partis  but  short; 
have  you  never  a  good  genteel  figure,  and  one  that 
can  dance  1  For,  as  the  English  are  the  politest 
people  in  Europe,  it  will  be  mighty  proper  that  the 
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ambassador  should  be  able,  at  his  arrival,  to  enter- 
tain them  with  a  jig  or  two. 

Promp.  Truly,  sir,  here  are  abundance  of  dancing- 
masters  in  the  house,  who  do  little  or  nothing  for 
their  money. 

Apol.  Give  it  to  one  of  them  :  see  that  he  has  a 
little  drollery  though  in  him,  for  Shakspeare  seems 
to  have  intended  him  as  a  ridiculous  character,  and 
only  to  make  the  audience  laugh. 

Sour.  What's  that,  sirl  do  you  affirm  that  Shak- 
speare intended  the  ambassador  Chatillon  a  ridicu- 

Med.  No,  sir,  I  don't.  [lous  character  1 

-     Sour.  Oh,  sir,  your  humble  servant,  then  I  mis- 
understood you  ;  I  thought  I  had  heard  him  say  so. 

Med,  Yes,  sir,  but  I  shall  not  stand  to  all  he  says. 

Sottr.  But,  sir,  you  should  not  put  a  wrong  sen- 
timent into  the  mouth  of  the  god  of  Avit. 

Med.  I  tell  you  he  is  the  god  only  of  modern  wit, 
and  he  has  a  very  just  right  to  be  god  of  most  of  the 
modern  wits  that  I  know ;  of  some  who  are  liked 
for  their  wit ;  of  some  who  are  preferred  for  their 
wit ;  of  some  who  live  by  their  wit ;  of  those  in- 
genious gentlemen  who  damn  plays,  and  those  who 
write  them  too  perhaps.  Here,  comes  one  of  his 
votaries  ;  come,  enter,  enter.  Enter  Mr.  Ground-Ivy. 
Enter  Ground-ivy. 

Ground.  What  are  you  doing  here  "{ 

Apol.  1  am  casting  the  parts  in  the  tragedy  of 
King  John.  [gedy  that  won't  do. 

Ground.   Then  you  are  casting  the  parts  in  a  tra- 

Apol.  How,  sir !  was  it  not  Avritten  by  Shak- 
speare, and  was  not  Shakspeare  one  of  the  greatest 
geniuses  that  ever  lived  % 

Ground.  No,  sir ;  Shakspeare  was  a  pretty  fellow, 
and  said  some  things  which  only  want  a  little  of  my 
licking  to  do  well  enough.  King  John,  as  now  writ, 
will  not  do.     But  a  word  in  your  ear  ;    I  will  make 

Apol.   Howl  [him  do. 

Ground.  By  alteration,  sir  ;  it  was  a  maxim  of 
mine,  when  I  was  at  the  head  of  theatrical  affairs, 
that  no  play,  though  ever  so  good,  would  do  without 
alteration.  For  instance,  in  the  play  before  us,  the 
bastard  Faulconbridge  is  a  most  effeminate  character, 
for  which  reason  I  would  cut  him  out,  and  put  all 
his  sentiments  in  the  mouth  of  Constance,  who  is  so 
much  properer  to  speak  them.  Let  me  tell  you, 
Mr.  Apollo,  propriety  of  character,  dignity  of  dic- 
tion, and  emphasis  of  sentiment,  are  the  things  I 
chiefly  consider  on  these  occasions. 

Promp.  I  am  only  afraid,  as  Shakspeare  is  so  po- 
pular an  author,  and  you,  asking  your  pardon,  so 
unpopular — 

Ground.  Damn  me,  I'll  write  to  the  town  and  de- 
sire them  to  be  civil,  and  that  in  so  modest  a  manner 
that  an  army  of  Cossacs  shall  be  melted :  I'll  tell 
them  that  no  actors  are  equal  to  me,  and  no  authors 
ever  were  superior  ;  and  how  do  you  think  I  can 
insinuate  that  in  a  modest  manner  1 

Promp.  Nay,  faith,  I  can't  tell. 

Ground.  Why,  I'll  tell  them  that  the  former  only 
tread  on  my  heels,  and  that  the  greatest  among  the 
latter  have  been  damned  as  well  as  myself;  and 
after  that  what  do  you  think  of  your  popularity  1  I 
can  tell  you,  Mr.  Prompter,  I  have  seen  things 
carried  in  the  house  against  the  voice  of  the  people 
before  to-day. 

Apol.  Let  them  hiss,  let  them  hiss  and  grumble  as 
much  as  they  please,  as  long  as  we  get  their  money. 

Med.  There,  sir,  is  the  sentiment  of  a  great  man, 
and  worthy  to  come  from  the  great  Apollo  himself. 

Sour.  He's  worthy  his  sire,  indeed,  to  think  of 
this  gentleman  for  altering  Shakspeare. 

Med.  Sir,  I  will  maintain  this  gentleman  as  proper 
as  any  man  in  the  kingdom  for  the  business. 


Sour.  Indeed ! 

Med.  Ay,  sir ;  for,  as  Shakspeare  is  already  good 
enough  for  people  of  taste,  he  must  be  altered  to  the 
palates  of  those  who  have  none ;  and  if  you  will 
grant  that,  who  can  be  properer  to  alter  him  for  the 
worse  1  But  if  you  are  so  zealous  in  old  Shakspeare's 
cause,  perhaps  you  may  find  by-and-by  all  this 
come  to  nothing.     Now  for  Pistol. 

Pistol  enters,  and  overturns  his  Father. 
Ground.  Pox  on't !    the  boy  treads  close  on  my 
heels  in  a  literal  sense. 

Pist.  Your  pardon,  sir,  why  will  you  not  obey 
Your  son's  advice,  and  give  him  still  his  wayl 
For  you,  and  all  who  will  oppose  his  force, 
Must  be  o'erthrown  in  his  triumphant  course. 

Sour.  I  hope,  sir,  your  Pistol  is  not  intended  to 
burlesque  Shakspeare. 

Med.  No,  sir,  I  have  too  great  an  honour  for 
Shakspeare  to  think  of  burlesquing  him,  and,  to  be 
sure  of  not  burlesquing  him,  I  will  never  attempt  to 
alter  him,  for  fear  of  burlesquing  him  by  accident,  as 
perhaps  some  others  have  done. 
Dap.  Pistol  is  the  young  captain. 
Med.  My  lord.  Pistol  is  every  insignificant  fellow 
in  town,  who  fancies  himself  of  great  consequence, 
and  is  of  none  ;  he  is  my  lord  Pistol,  captain  Pistol, 
counsellor  Pistol,  alderman  Pistol,  beau  Pistol,  and 
— and — odso,  what  was  I  going  to  sayl  Come, 
go  on.  [on  ; 

Apol.  Prompter,  take  care  that  all  things  well  go 
We  will  retire,  my  friend,  and  read  King  John. 

[Exewit. 
Sour.  To  what  purpose,  sir,  was  Mr.  Pistol  in- 
troduced 1 

Med.  To  no  purpose  at  all,  sir  ;  it's  all  in  cha- 
racter, sir,  and  plainly  shows  of  what  mighty  conse- 
quence he  is.  And  there  ends  my  article  from  the 
theatre.  [Pollys'? 

Sour.  Heyday  !  What's  become  of  your  two 
Med.  Damned,  sir,  damned ;  they  were  damned 
at  my  first  rehearsal,  for  which  reason  I  have  cut 
them  out ;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  think  the 
town  has  honoured  'em  enough  with  talking  of  'em 
for  a  whole  month  ;  though,  faith,  I  believe  it  was 
owing  to  their  having  nothing  else  to  talk  of.  Well, 
now  for  my  patriots.  You  will  observe,  Mr.  Sour- 
wit,  that  I  place  my  politicians  and  my  patriots  at 
opposite  ends  of  my  piece,  which  I  do,  sir,  to  show 
the  wide  difference  between  them.  I  begin  with 
my  politicians,  to  signify  that  they  will  always  have 
the  preference  in  the  world  to  patriots ;  and  I  end 
with  patriots,  to  leave  a  good  relish  in  the  mouths  of 
my  audience. 

Sour.  Ay  ;  by  your  dance  of  patriots,  one  would 
think  you  intended  to  turn  patriotism  into  a  jest. 

Med.  So  I  do.  But  don't  you  observe  I  conclude 
the  whole  with  a  dance  of  patriots "?  which  plainly 
intimates  that,  when  patriotism  is  turned  into  a  jest, 
there  is  an  end  of  the  whole  play :  come,  enter  four 
patriots.  You  observe  I  have  not  so  many  patriots 
as  politicians  ;  you  will  collect  from  thence  that  they 
are  not  so  plenty. 

Sour.  Where  does  the  scene  lie  now,  sir  1 
Med.  In  Corsica,  sir,  all  in  Corsica. 
Enter  four  Patriots /ro?«  different  doors,  who  meet  in 
the  centre  and  shake  hands. 
Sour.  These  patriots  seem  to  equal  your  greatest 
politicians  in  their  silence. 

Med.  Sir,   what  they  think  now  cannot  well  be 
spoke,   but   ycu  may  conjecture   a  great  deal  from 
their  shaking  their  heads  ;    they  will  speak  by-and- 
by,    as  soon  as  they  are  a  little  heated  with  wine : 
j  you  cannot,  however,  expect  any  great  speaking  in 
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this  scene,  for,  though  I  do  not  make  ray  patriots 
politicians,  I  don't  make  them  fools. 

Sour.  But,  methinks,  your  patriots  are  a  set  of 
shabby  fellows. 

Med.  They  are  the  cheaper  dressed ;  besides,  no 
man  can  be  too  low  for  a  patriot,  though  perhaps  it 
is  possible  he  may  be  too  high. 

1  Pat.  Prosperity  to  Corsica  ! 

2  Pat.  Liberty  and  property  ! 

3  Pat.   Success  to  trade  !  [shop. 

4  Pat.  Ay,  to  trade — to  trade — particularly  to  my 
Sour.    Why   do   you    suffer   that   actor  to    stand 

laughing  behind  the  scenes,  and  interrupt  your  re- 
hearsal '] 

Med.  O,  sir,  he  ought  to  be  there,  he's  a  laughing 
in  his  sleeve  at  the  patriots  ;  he's  a  very  consider- 
able character,  and  has  much  to  do  by-and-by. 

Sour.  Methinks  the  audience  should  know  that, 
or  perhaps  they  may  mistake  hun  as  I  did,  and  hiss 
him. 

3Ied.  If  they  should,  he  is  a  pure  impudent  fellow, 
and  can  stand  the  hisses  of  them  all ;  I  chose  him 
particularly  for  the  part.     Go  on,  patriots. 

1  Pat.  Gentlemen,  I  think  this  our  island  of 
Corsica  is  in  an  ill  state ;  I  do  not  say  we  are  ac- 
tually in  war,  for  that  we  are  not ;  but  however  we 
are  threatened  with  it  daily,  and  why  may  not  the 
apprehension  of  a  war,  like  other  evils,  be  worse 
than  the  evil  itself  1  For  my  part,  this  I  will  say,  this 
I  will  venture  to  say,  that  let  what  will  happen  I 
will  drink  a  health  to  peace. 

Med.  This  gentleman  is  the  noisy  patriot,  who 
drinks  and  roars  for  his  country,  and  never  does 
either  good  or  harm  in  it.  The  next  is  the  cautious 
patriot. 

2  Pat.  Sir,  give  me  your  hand  ;  there's  truth  in 
what  you  say,  and  I  will  pledge  you  with  all  my 
Boul,  but  remember  it  is  all  under  the  rose. 

3  Pat.  Lookye,  gentlemen,  my  shop  is  my  coun- 
try :  I  always  measure  the  prosperity  of  the  latter 
by  that  of  the  former.  My  country  is  either  richer 
or  poorer,  in  my  opinion,  as  my  trade  rises  or  falls  ; 
therefore,  sir,  I  cannot  agree  with  you  that  a  war 
would  be  disserviceable :  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it 
the  only  way  to  make  my  country  flourish ;  for,  as 
I  am  a  sword-cutler  it  would  make  my  shop  flourish: 
so  here's  to  war. 

Med.  This  is  the  self-interested  patriot ;  and  now 
you  shall  hear  the  fourth  and  last  kind,  M'hich  is  the 
indolent  patriot,  one  who  acts  as  I  have  seen  a  pru- 
dent man  in  company,  fall  asleep  at  the  beginning 
of  a  fray,  and  never  wake  till  the  end  on't. 

4  Pat.  [Wakincf.]  Here's  to  peace  or  war,  I  do 
not  care  which. 

Sour.  So,  this  gentleman  being  neutral,  peace  has 
it  two  to  one. 

Med.  Perhaps  neither  shall  have  it,  perhaps  I  have 
found  a  way  to  reconcile  both  parties :  but  go  on. 

1  Pat.  Can  any  one  who  is  a  friend  to  Corsica 
wish  for  war  in  our  present  circumstances  1 — I 
desire  to  ask  you  all  one  question — Are  we  not  a  set 
of  miserable  poor  dogs  % 

Omnes.  Ay,  ay,  [will  deny. 

3  Pat.  That  we   are  sure   enough,  that  nobody 


Enter  Qoidam.  i 

Quid.  Yes,  sir,  I  deny  it.     [All  start, '\    Nay,  gen-j 
tlemen,  let  me  not  disturb  you  ;  I  beg  you  will   all 
sit  down,  I  am  come  to  drink  a  glass  with  you, — Can 
Corsica  be  poor  w  hile  there  is  this  in   it '{    [Lays  a 
purse  OH  the  table.] — Nay,  be  not  afraid  of  it,  gentle-  1 
men,  it  is  honest  gold  I  assure  you  ;  you  are  a  set  of  j 
poor  dogs  you  agree ;  I  say  you  are  not,  for  this  is  j 
all    yours:    there,    [Potirs    it  07i  the  table]    take   it 
among  you. 

1  Pat.  And  what  are  we  to  do  for  it  1 

Quid.   Only  say  you  are  rich,  that's  all. 

Omnes.  Oh,  if  that  be  all ! 

[  They  snatch  up  the  money. 

Quid.  Well,  sir,  what  is  your  opinion  now  %  tell 
me  freely. 

1  Pat.  I  will ;  a  man  may  be  in  the  wrong  through 
ignorance,  but  he's  a  rascal  who  speaks  with  open 
eyes  against  his  conscience. — I  own  I  thought  we 
were  poor,  but,  sir,  you  have  convinced  me  that  we 

Omnes.  We  are  all  convinced.  [are  rich. 

Quid.  Then  you  are  all  honest  fellows,  and  here 
is  to  your  healths ;  and  since  the  bottle  is  out,  hang 
sorrow,  cast  away  care,  e'en  take  a  dance,  and  I 
will  play  you  a  tune  on  the  fiddle. 

Omnes.  Agreed. 

1  Pat.   Strike  up  when  you  will,  we  are  ready 

to  attend  your  motions.  [Dance  here;  Quidaa' 

dances  out,  and  they  all  dance  after  him. 

Med.  Perhaps  there  may  be  something  intended 
by  this  dance  which  you  don't  take. 

Sour.   Ay  ;   Avhat,  prithee  1 

Med.  Sir,  every  one  of  these  patriots  have  a  hole 
in  their  pockets,  as  Mr.  Quidam  the  fiddler  there 
knows  ;  so  that  he  intends  to  make  them  dance  till 
aU  the  money  is  fallen  through,  which  he  will  pick''; 
up  again,  and  so  not  lose  one  halfpenny  by  his  ge- 
nerosity ;  so  far  from  it,  that  he  will  get  his  wine 
for  nothing,  and  the  poor  people,  alas !  out  of  their 
own  pockets,  pay  the  whole  reckoning.  This,  sir, 
I  think  is  a  very  pretty  pantomime  trick,  and  an 
ingenious  burlesque  on  all  the  fourberies  which  the 
great  Lun  has  exhibited  in  all  his  entertainments  : 
and  so  ends  my  play,  my  farce,  or  what  you  please 
to  call  it :  may  I  hope  it  has  your  lordship's  ap- 
probation ■? 

Dap.  Very  pretty,  indeed,  it's  very  pretty. 

3Ied.  Then,  my  lord,  I  hope  I  shall  have  your 
encouragement ;  for  things  in  this  town  do  not  al- 
ways succeed  according  to  their  merit ;  there  is  a 
vogue,  my  lord,  which  if  you  will  bring  me  into, 
you  will  lay  a  lasting  obligation  on  me  :  and  you, 
Mr.  Sourwit,  I  hope,  will  serve  me  among  the  critics, 
that  I  may  have  no  elaborate  treatise  writ  to  prove 
that  a  farce  of  three  acts  is  not  a  regular  play  of  five. 
Lastly,  to  you,  gentlemen,  whom  I  have  not  the 
honour  to  know,  who  have  pleased  to  grace  my  re- 
hearsal ;  and  you,  ladies,  whether  you  be  Shak- 
speare's  ladies,  or  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  ladies,  I 
hope  you  will  make  allowances  for  a  rehearsal, 

And  kindly  all  report  us  to  the  town  : 

No  borrow'd  nor  no  stolen  goods  we've  shown ; 

If  witty,  or  if  dull,  our  play's  our  o^vn. 
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A  FARCE. 

AS  IT  WAS  D— MN'D  AT  THE  THEATRE-ROYAL  DRURY-LANE. 


Dramatis  Person^.. — Pluto,    Orpheus,    Charun,    Proserpine, 
Eurydice ,  Ghosts,    &c. 


[  The  miisic-bell  rings.']    Enter  the  Autlior  in  a  hurry. 
A  CTiiic  following , 

Auth.  Hold,  hold,  Mr.  Chetwood  ;  don't  ring  for 
the  overture  yet,  the  devil  is  not  dressed.  He  has 
but  just  put  on  his  cloven  foot. 

Crit.  Well,  sir,  how  do  you  find  yourself?  In 
what  state  are  your  spirits'? 

Auth.  Oh  !  never  better.  If  the  audience  are  but 
in  half  so  good  a  humour,  I  warrant  for  the  success 
of  my  farce. 

Crit.  I  wish  it  may  succeed  ;  but  as  it  is  built 
(you  say)  on  so  ancient  a  story  as  that  of  Orpheus 
and  Eurydice,  I  fearsome  part  of  the  audience  may 
not  be  acquainted  with  it.  Would  it  not  have  been 
advisable  to  have  writ  a  sheet  or  two  by  a  friend, 
addressed  to  the  spectators  of  Eurydice,  and  let 
them  a  little  into  the  matter  1 

Auth.  No,  no  ;  any  man  may  know  as  much  of 
the  story  as  myself,  only  by  looking  at  the  end  of 
Littleton's  dictionary,  whence  I  took  it.  Besides, 
sir,  the  story  is  vulgarly  known.  Who  has  not 
heard  that  Orpheus  went  down  to  the  shades  after 
his  wife  who  was  dead,  and  so  enchanted  Proser- 
pine with  his  music,  that  she  consented  he  should 
carry  her  back,  with  a  proviso  he  never  turned  to 
look  on  her  in  his  way,  which  he  could  not  refrain 
from,  and  so  lost  her? — Dear  sir,  every  school- 
boy knows  it. 

Crit.  But  for  the  instruction  of  those  beaux  Avho 
never  were  at  school — 

Auth.  They  may  learn  it  from  those  who  have. 
If  you  will  secure  me  from  the  critics,  I  don't  fear 
the  beaux. 

Crit.  Why,  sir,  half  the  beaux  are  critics. 

Auth.  Ay !  'sgad,  I  should  as  soon  have  suspected 
half  the  Dutchmen  to  be  dancing-masters.  If  I 
had  known  this,  I  would  have  spared  them  a  little. 
I  must  leave  out  the  first  scene,  I  believe. 

Crit.  Why  that  1 

Auth.  Why,  it  is  a  scene  between  the  ghosts  of 
two  beaux.  And  if  the  substance  of  a  beau  be  such 
an  unsubstantial  thing  as  we  see  it,  what  must  the 
shadow  of  that  substance  be  % 

Crit.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Ridiculous! 

Auth.  Ay,  I  think  so.  I  think  we  do  come  up 
to  the  ridiculous  in  our  farce,  and  that  is  what  a 
farce  ought  to  be,  and  all  it  ought  to  be  :  for,  as  your 
beaux  set  up  for  critics,  so  these  critics  on  farces 
may  set  up  for  beaux.  But  come,  I  believe  by  this 
the  devil  and  the  ghosts  are  ready  ;  so  now,  Mr. 
Chetwood,  you  may  ring  away.  Sir,  if  you  please 
to  sit  down  with  me  between  the  scenes,  I  shall  be 
glad  of  your  opinion  of  my  piece. 

[  They  sit :  the  overture  is  played. 

Crit.  Pray,  sir,  who  are  these  two  gentlemen  that 
stand  ready  to  rush  on  the  staged  Are  they  the 
two  ghosts  you  mention  1 

Auth.  Yes,  sir,  they  are.  Mr.  Spindle  and  cap- 
tain Weazle :  the  one  belongs  to  the  court,  the  other 
to  the  army;  and  they  are  the  representatives  of 
their  several  bodies.  You  must  know,  farther,  the 
one  has  been  dead  some  time,  the  other  but  just 
departed  ;  but  hush  !  they  are  gone  on. 


Enter  Captain  Weazle,  Mr.  Spindle. 
Weaz.  Mr.    Spindle,  your  very  humble   servant. 
You  ai-e  welcome,  sir,   on  this   side  the   river  Styx. 
I  am  glad  to  see  you  dead,  with  all  my  heart. 

Spill.  Captain  Weazle,  I  thank  you.  I  hope  you 
are  well. 

Weaz.  As  well  as  a  dead  man  can  be,  my  dear. 

Spin.  And  faith  !  that's  better  than  any  living 
man  can  be,  at  least  any  living  beau.  Dead  men 
(they  say)  feel  no  pain ;  and  I  am  sure  we  beaux, 
while  alive,  feel  little  else :  but  however,  at  last, 
thanks  to  a  little  fever  and  a  great  doctor,  I  have 
shaken  ofi^  a  bad  constitution  ;  and  now  I  intend  to 
take  one  dear  swing  of  raking,  drinking,  whoring,  and 
playing  the  devil,  as  I  have  done  in  the  other  world. 

Weaz.  I  suppose  then  you  think  this  world  ex- 
actly like  that  you  have  leff? 

Spin.  Why  you  have  whores  here,  have  you  not  1 

Weaz.  Oh,  in  abundance. 

Spin.  Give  me  a  buss  for  that,  my  dear.  And 
some  of  our  acquaintance,  fine  ladies,  are  there  not  1 

Weaz.  Ay,  scarce  any  other. 

Spin.  Thou  dear  dog !  Well,  and  how  dost  thou 
load  thy  life,  thy  death,  I  should  say,  among  'em. 

fVeaz.  Faith  !  Jack,  even  as  I  led  my  life — between 
cards,  dice,  music,  taverns,  wenches,  masquerades. 

Spin.  Masquerades!  Have  you  those  too  ■? 

Weaz.  Those  ?  Ay,  they  were  borrowed  hence. 

Spi7i.  What  a  delicious  place  this  hell  is  ! 

Weaz.  Sir,  it  is  the  only  place  a  fine  gentleman 
ought  to  be  in.  [other  world  ! 

Spin.  How  it  was  misrepresented  to  us   in  the 

Weaz.  Pshaw !  that  hell  did  not  belong  to  our 
religion  ;  for  you  and  I,  Jack,  you  know,  and  most 
of  our  acquaintance,  Avere  always  heathens. 

Spin.  Well,  but  what  sort  of  a  fellow  is  the  old 
gentleman,  the  devil,  hey  ? 

Weaz.  Is  he  1  Why  a  very  pretty  sort  of  a  gen- 
tleman, a  very  fine  gentleman  ;  but,  my  dear,  you 
have  seen  him  five  hundred  times  already.  The 
moment  I  saw  him  here  I  remembered  to  have  seen 
him  shuffle  cards  at  White's  and  George's  ;  to  have 
met  him  often  on  the  Exchange  and  in  the  Alley, 
and  never  missed  him  in  or  about  Westminster-liall. 
I  will  introduce  you  to  him. 

Spin.  Ay,  do  ;  and  tell  him  I  was  hanged ;  that 
will  recommend  me  to  him. 

Weaz.  No,  hanged,  no  ;  then  he  will  take  you 
for  a  poor  rogue,  a  sort  of  people  he  abominates  so 
that  there  are  scarce  any  of  them  here.  No,  if  you 
would  recommend  yourself  to  him,  tell  him  you  de- 
served to  be  hanged,  and  was  too  great  for  the  law. 

Spin.  Won't  he  find  me  out"? 

Weaz.  If  he  does,  nothing  pleases  him  so  much 
as  lying ;  for  which  reason  he  is  so  fond  of  no  sort 
of  people  as  the  lawyers. 

&>m.  Methinks  he  might,  for  the  same  reason, 
be  fond  of  us  courtiers  too.  [reception. 

Weaz.  Sir,   we  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  our 

Spin.   But  have  you  no  news  here.  Jack  1 

Weaz.  Yes,  truly,  we  have  some,  and  pretty  re- 
markable news  too.  Here  is  a  man  come  hither  after 
his  wife,   [of  her,  that  she  may  not  come  back  again  1 

Spin.   What  !  to  desire  the  devil  to  take  great  care 

M'eas.  No,  really,  to  desire  her  back  again ;  and 
'tis  thought  he  will  obtain  his  request. 

3  Y 
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^in.  Ay  ;  he  must  be  a  hard-hearted  devil  in- 
deed, to  deny  a  man  such  a  request  as  that. 

Weaz.  Did  you  never  hear  of  him  in  the  other 
world  1  He  is  a  very  fine  singer,  and  his  name  is 
Orpheus. 

Spin.  Oh,  ay '.  he's  an  Italian.  Signior  Orpheo — 
I  have  heard  him  sing  in  the  opera  in  Italy.  I  sup- 
pose, when  he  goes  back  again,  they  will  have  him 
in  England.     But  who  have  we  here  ? 

fVeaz.  This  is  the  woman  I  spoke  of— Madam 
Eurydice. 

Spi7i.  Faith !  she  is  handsome  ;  and  if  she  had 
been  anybody's  wife  but  my  own  I  would  have  come 
hither  for  her  with  all  my  heart. 

Aufh.  That  sentiment  completes  the  character  of 
my  courtier,  who  is  so  complaisant  that  he  sins  only 
to  comply  with  the  mode ;  and  goes  to  the  devil, 
not  out  of  any  inclination,  but  because  it  is  the 
fashion.  Now  for  Madam  Eurydice,  who  is  the  fine 
lady  of  my  play :  and  a  fine  lady  she  is,  or  I  am 
mistaken. 

Enter  Eurydice. 

Eur.  Captain  Weazle,  your  very  humble  servant. 

Weaz.  Your  servant,  lady  fair.  A  gentleman  of 
my  acquaintance  desires  the  honour  of  kissing  your 
hands.  [England,  I  presume"? 

Eur.  Any  gentleman  of  your  acquaintance.   From 

Spill.  Just  arrived  thence,  madam. 

Etcr.  You  have  not  been  at  court  yet,  sir,  I  sup- 
pose. You  will  meet  with  a  very  hearty  welcome 
from  his  majesty.  He  has  a  particular  kindness  for 
loeople  of  your  nation. 

Spiti.  I  hope,  madam,  we  shall  always  deserve  it. 

Weaz.  But  I  hope  the  news  is  not  true,  that  we 
are  to  lose  you.  Madam  Eurydice  ^ 

Eur.  How  can  you  doubt  it,  when  my  husband  is 
come  after  me  1  Do  you  think  Pluto  can  refuse  me, 
or  that  I  can  refuse  to  go  back  with  a  husband  who 
came  hither  for  me "? 

Spin.  Faith!  I  don't  know;  but  if  a  husband 
was  to  go  back  to  the  other  world  after  his  wife,  I 
believe  he  would  scarce  persuade  her  to  come  hither 
with  him, 

Eur.  Oh!  but,  sir,  this  place  alters  us  much  for 
the  better.  Women  are  quite  different  creatures 
after  they  have  been  here  some  time. 

Weaz.  And  so  you  will  go  1 

Eur.  It  is  not  in  my  power.  You  know  it  is 
positively  against  the  law  of  the  realm.  In  desiring 
to  go,  I  discharge  the  duty  of  a  wife.  And  if  the 
devil  won't  let  me,  I  can't  help  it. 

Weaz.  I  am  afraid  of  the  power  of  his  voice.  I 
wish  he  be  able  to  resist  that  charm ;  and  I  fancy, 
if  you  was  to  confess  ingenuously,  it  is  his  voice  that 
charms  you  to  go  back  again. 

Eur.  Indeed,  sir,  you  are  mistaken.  I  do  not 
think  the  merit  of  a  man,  like  that  of  a  nightingale, 
lies  in  his  throat.  It  is  true  he  has  a  fine  pipe  ;  and 
if  you  will  carry  your  friend  to  court  this  morning 
he  may  hear  him  ;  but  though  it  is  possible  my  heart 
may  have  its  weak  sides,  I  solemnly  protest  no  one 
will  ever  reach  it  through  my  ears. 

Spin.  That's  strange  ;  for  it  is  the  only  way  to  all 
the  ladies'  hearts  in  the  other  world. 

Eur.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  find  you  beaux  know  just  as 
much  of  a  woman  as  you  ever  did.  Do  you  imagine, 
when  a  lady  expires  at  an  opera,  she  thinks  of  the 
signior  that's  singing"?  No,  no — take  my  word  for 
it,  music  puts  softer  and  better  things  in  her  liead. 

AIR  I.    Do  not  asJi  me,  charming  P/iiUis. 
When  a  woman  lies  expiring 

At  fal,  lal,  lal,  lul,  la  ! 
Do  you  think  her,  sir,  desiring 
Nothing  more  than  ha,  ha,  ha  ? 

\Jixit  between  the  heau.v. 


Crit.  If  you  will  give  me  leave,  sir,  I  think  you 
have  not  enough  distinguished  the  character  of  your 
courtier  from  your  soldier. 

AxUh.  What  soldier"?  Have  you  mistaken  my 
army-beau  for  a  soldier  1  You  might  as  well  take  a 
Temple-beau  for  a  lawyer.  Sir,  a  beau  is  a  beau 
still,  whatever  profession  he  belongs  to  ;  the  beaux 
in  all  professions  differ  in  nothing  but  in  dress  ;  and 
therefore,  sir,  to  distinguish  the  character  of  my 
army-beau  from  my  court-beau,  I  clap  a  cockade 
into  his  hat,  and  that  is  all  the  distinction  I  can 
make  between  them.  But  mum  :  Pluto  is  going  on. 
Scene,  the  court  of  Pluto. — Enter  Pluto,  Pboser- 
piNE,  and  Orpheus. 
Plu.  Indeed,  friend  Orpheus,  I  am  concerned  I 
canuot  grant  your  request  without  infringing  the 
laws  of  my  realm.  Ask  me  anything  else,  and  be 
certain  of  obtaining  :  riches,  power,  or  whatever  is 
in  my  gift.  Indeed,  you  ought  to  be  contented  with 
the  common  fate  of  men.  Consider,  you  had  the 
possession  of  your  wife  something  more  than  a 
twelvemonth. 

Pros.  Long  enough,  I  am  sure,  for  any  poor 
woman  to  be  confined  within  the  fetters  of  matri- 
mony. 

Plu.  Is  it  possible  that  that  voice,  which  can  lull 
the  cares  of  every  other  asleep,  should  not  be  able  to 
assuage  those  of  your  owai  breast? 

Auth.  Now  for  a  taste  of  recitative.  My  farce  is 
an  oglio  of  tid-bits. 

Orph.  (Recit.)  Cinsed  be  the  cruel  scissors  of  the 

fates, 
That  snipp'd  her  thread  of  life,  and  cursed  that  law 
Which  now  forbids  her  to  my  arms! 
No,  cruel  king,  detain  your  offered  wealth, 
And  hang  my  harp  forsaken  in  your  realm  ; 
For  all  things  useless  are  to  me 
Without  Eurydice. 

AIR  II. 
Riches,  can  you  ease  restore  ? 
Riches  make  me  wish  the  more 
The  possession  of  my  sweet. 
To  bestow  them  at  her  feet. 
What  relief  in  softest  lays 
Warbling  all  my  charmer's  praise. 
Bidding  fiercer  passion  rise. 
Teaching  languish  to  my  eyes. 
Then  can  wealth  and  music  please. 
When  my  charmer  smiles  at  these  ; 
But,  lest  envy  these  bemoan. 
Give  me,  give  me  her  alone. 
Plu,  (in  raptures.)   O  earo,   caro  ! — What    shall 
I  do "?     If  I  hear  another  song  I   am  vanquished. 
Should  he  desire  thee,  my  dear,  I  could  hardly  deny 
him.  {Aside  to  Proserpine. 

Pj'OS.  That  may  possibly  be,  my  dear ; — and  I 
wish  he  Avould  with  all  my  heart.  [Aside. 

Plu.  Consider,  child,  there  is  no  danger  in  the 
precedent :  foiv  as  he  is  the  first  man  who  ever  de- 
sired to  have  his  wife  again,  it  is  possible  he  may  be 
the  last. 

Pros.  I  ownx  the  request  odd  enough  ;  nor  do  I 
know  any  miracle  that  would  equal  it,  unless  she 
should  consent  to  go  along  with  him,  W'hich  I  much 
question :  for  I  don't  remember  to  have  ever  heard 
her  mention  her  husband's  name  till  his  arrival  here. 
And  though  you  may  make  free  with  your  own  laws 
and  your  owai  people,  I  hope,  Mr.  Pluto,  you  will 
not  usm-p  any  authority  over  mine.  By  Styx,  if  you 
give  one  dead  wife  back  again  to  her  husband 
against  her  will,  I  will  make  hell  too  hot  to  hold 
you. 

Plu.  Do  not  be  in  a  passion,  my  dear. 
Pros.  My  dear,  I  will  be  in  a  passion.     Shall  you 
prescribe  to  me  what  to  be  \n1 

Plu.  You  need  not  fear  the  loss  of  your  subjects. 
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though  you  should  promise  to  return  every  wife  that 
was  asked. 

Pros.  How,  sir!  Have  I  not  several  widows 
whose  jointures  died  with  them — whose  husbands 
would  not  only  ask,  but  walk  hither  barefoot,  to  get 
them  again  %  But  you  are  always  despising  my 
subjects.  I  am  sure  no  goddess  of  quality  was  ever 
used  as  I  am.  It  would  never  be  believed  upon 
earth,  that  the  devil  is  a  worse  husband  than  any 
there. 

Auth.  Considering  where  the  scene  lies,  I  think 
these  sentiments  are  not  mal-a-propos. 
Enter  Eurydice,  We.^^le,   Spindle.     Weazle  in- 
troduces Spindle  to  Pluto  and  Puoserpine. — 

Eurydice  goes  to  Orpheus. 

Orph,  (Recit.)  Oh,  my  Eurydice  !  the  cruel  king. 
Still  obdurate,  refuses  to  my  arms 
The  repossession  of  my  love. 

Eur.  (Recit.)  Unkind  fate, 

So  soon  to  put  an  end  to  all  our  joys ! 

And  barbarous  law  of  Erebus 

That  will  not  reinstate  us  in  our  bliss. 

Orph.  And  must  you  stay  1 , 

Eur.  And  must  you  go  "i 

Orph.  Oh  no ! 

Eur.  'Tis  so. 

Orph.  Oh  no '. 

Eur.  'Tis  so. 

Crit.  Why  does  Eurydice  speak  in  recitativo? 

Auth.  Out  of  complaisance  to  her  husband.     As 
you  will  find  her  behave  through  my  whole  piece 
like  a  very  polite  and  well-bred  lady.     I  intend  this 
couple  as  a  contrast  to  the  devil  and  his  wife, 
AIR  III. 

Orph.     Farewell,  ye  groves  and  mountains, 
Ye  once  delightful  fountains, 
Where  my  charmer  used  to  stray, 
Where  in  gentle  ara'rous  play. 

Wanton,  willing. 

Burning,  billing. 
Ever  cheerful,  ever  gay. 
We  have  spent  the  summer-day  1 
Where  herds  forget  their  lowing, 
And  tr.-'es  forget  their  blowing. 
Joining  with  the  fleecy  flocks. 
And  the  hard  and  massy  rocks. 

All  came  prancing. 

Skipping,  dancing: 
Not  the  magic  of  my  song. 
But  thy  eyes  drew  all  along. 

Plu.  I  am  conquered :  by  Stj'x  you  shall  have 
her  back.  Take  my  wife  too ;  take  everything ; 
another  song,  and  take  my  crown. 

Pros.  Hold,  hold !  not  so  generous,  good  king 
Pluto.  If  the  young  lady  pleases  to  return  with  her 
husband,  as  you  have  sworn  by  Styx,  she  may. 

Auth.  There,  sir,  there.  I  have  carried  the  power 
of  music  beyond  Orpheus,  Amphion,  and  all  of 
them ;  I  have  made  it  inspire  a  man  to  get  the  bet- 
ter of  his  wife. 

Pros.  But  I  insist  on  her  consent  being  asked. 

Spin,  [to  Weaz.]  I  find  in  hell  the  grey  mare  is 
the  better  horse. 

Weaz.  Yes,  faith!  Jack,  and  nowhere  else,  I 
believe. 

Orph.  Thanks,  most  infernal  majesty  ; 
I  ask  no  greater  boon. 

Ettr.  You  may  depend  too  surely  on  your  Eury- 
dice, to  doubt  her  consent  to  whatever  would  make 
you  happy.  But  it  is  a  long  Avay  from  hence  to  the 
other  world ;  and  you  know,  by  experience,  my 
dear,  I  am  an  exceeding  bad  traveller. 

Orph.  I'll  carry  you  on  my  shoulders. 

Eur.  O,  dear  creature  !  your  shoulders  would  fail ; 
indeed  they  would.  And  if  I  should  be  taken  sick 
on  the   road,  what   should  I  dol    Indeed,  in  this 


world  I  might  make  a  tolerable  shift ;  but  on  the 
other  side  the  river  Styx,  if  I  was  fainting  no  public 
house  dare  sell  me  a  dram. 

Orph.  I  will  buy  two  gallons,  and  carry  them 
with  me. 

Eur.  Life,  child,  is  so  very  imcertain,  that  who 
knows  but  as  soon  as  I  am  got  hence  I  may  be 
summoned  back  the  next  day  1  and  consider,  what 
an  intolerable  fatigue  two  such  journeys  taken  to- 
gether would  be. 

Orp/i.  Is  it  not  a  journey  which  I  have  under- 
taken for  youl 

Eur.  O  you  great  creature,  you !  You  are  a  man, 
and  I  am  a  poor  weak  woman.  I  hope  you  don't 
compare  your  strength  with  mine.  Besides,  if  I  was 
able  to  go,  it  is  really  so  much  better  to  be  here  than 
to  be  married,  that  I  must  be  mighty  silly  to  think 
of  retm-ning.  Indeed,  dear  Orphy,  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  show  my  face  after  it. 
AIR  IV. 
Oh  lud  I  I  should  be  quite  ashamed, 

My  former  friends  to  see; 
In  an  assembly  if  I'm  named. 

They'd  point  and  cry,  that's  she. 
From  husbands  when  'tis  thought  so  fine 

For  wives  to  run  away. 
Should  I  return  again  with  mine. 
What  can  the  world  all  say  ? 

Orph.  Can  you  go  then  "i  will  you  refuse  me  % 
Eur.  My  dear,  you  know  I  always  hated  to  refuse 
you  so  much,  that  I  hated  you  should  ask  me  any- 
thing, if  it  was  reasonable  I  should  do  it  of  my  own 
accord;  but  I  never  will  be  persuaded  out  of  my 
reason. 

AIR  V. 
Orph.  That  marriage  is  a  great  evil. 

Who'll  ever  dispute  more  in  life, 
Wlieu  they  hear  Ive  prevail' d  on  the  devil. 
And  cannot  prevail  on  my  wife,  poor  man  I 
And  cannot  prevail  on  my  w  ife  ? 
Eur.    But  when  tliose  who  hear  your  sad  ditty 
Shall  the  date  of  your  wedding  explore. 
Do  you  think  men  a  husband  will  pity 

Who  should  have  known  better  before,  poor  man  1 
Who  should  have  known  better  before  ? 

Plu.  The  doom  is  fix'd,  I  ask  your  pardon,  my 
dear  \to  Pros.]  but  I  swore  by  Styx,  before  I  thought 
of  it,  that  she  should  go. 

Pros.  Ay,  you  are  always  swearing  before  vou 
think  of  it :  however,  Eurydice,  since  that's  the  case 
the  oath  must  be  kept.  But  I  can  add  a  clause  to 
the  bill :  if  he  looks  back  on  you  once  in  the  way, 
you  shall  return,  and  that  I  swear  by  Styx. 

Plu.  Do  you  hear,  sir,  what  my  wife  says  ? 

Spin,  [to  Weaz.]  This  river  Styx  seems  a  pretty 
way  of  ending  controversies  between  man  and  wife. 
It  is  pity  the  Thames  had  not  the  same  virtue. 

Orph.  Thanks,  most  diabolical  majesty,  for  your 
infernal  kindness. 

Plu.  I  hope  you  will  take  care  and  not  forfeit  the 
advantage  of  this  favour  I  have  granted  you. 

Pros.  Which  I  have  granted,  if  you  please,  sir. 

Plic.  Ay,  which  my  wife  has  granted. 

Weaz.  [to  Spin.]  You  see  how  ill  people  express 
themselves  when  they  call  a  bad  husband  the  devil 
of  a  husband. 

Eur.  I  thank  your  majesty,  madam,  for  your  in- 
terposition in  my  behalf ;  and  if  I  did  not  improve 
it  I  should  be  unworthy  of  your  royal  favour. 

Pros.  I  doubt  not  but  you  have  been  here  long 
enough  to  learn  to  outwit  your  husband. 

Eur.  Few  women,  madam,  need  come  hither  to 
learn  that  art. 

Pros.  I  am  glad  they  behave  so  well.  Dear  Eury- 
dice, I  wish  you  a  good  journey  with  all  my  heart, 
and  hope  to  see  you  soon  again,     [sure  your  majesty. 

Eur.  The  first  moment  it  is  in  my  power,  I  as- 
3  Y  2 
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Plu.  Friend  Orpheus,  farewell :  I  give  thee  thy 
wife  with  greater  pleasure,  since  I  hope,  as  thou 
hast  come  hither  now  to  got  her,  thou  wilt  return 
hither  shortly  to  get  rid  of  her. 

[Exeimt  Pluto,  Pros.,  Weaz.,  and  Spin. 

Eur.  "Well,  sir,  and  so  I  must  take  a  trip  with  you 
to  the  other  world.  How  was  it  possible  you  would 
come  hither  to  fetch  me  back  when  I  was  dead,  who 
had  so  often  wished  me  here  while  alive  ? 

Orph.  Those  were  only  the  sudden  blasts  of  pas- 
sion. Besides,  as  is  the  common  fate  of  mortals,  I 
never  knew  my  happiness  till  I  lost  it. 

Eur.  And  was  you  then  really  concerned  for  me  1 

Orph.  Yes,  my  dear,  and  I  think  you  was  so  for 
me  ;  your  tears  at  our  parting  gave  me  sufficient  as- 
surance. 

Eur.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  was  afraid  of  dying,  child, 
that  was  all.  Upon  my  word,  my  dear,  parting  with 
thee  was  all  the  little  comfort  I  had. 

Orph.  Did  you  desire  it  then  % 

Eur.  Most*  heartily,  upon  my  word.  I  seldom 
prayed  for  anything  else. 

0/7:1^.  Why,  did  we  not  live  comfortably  together  1 

Eur.  O  very  comfortably  !  Did  you  not  leave  me 
to  run  after  the  golden  fleece  1 

Orph.  Nay,  if  you  come  to  that,  did  you  not  run 
away  from  me,  and  stay  at  Thebes  by  yourself  a 
whole  winter  1 

Eur.  And  did  not  you  keep  a  mistress  in  my  ab- 
sence, when  you  might  have  come  to  me^ 

Orph.  Did  not  you  spend  in  diversions  and  play 
what  should  have  kept  your  family  1 

Eur.  And  did  not  you  spend  on  mistresses  what 
should  have  kept  your  wife  "*  [pours. 

Orph.  Was  not  you  almost  eternally  in  the  va- 

Eur.  And  was  not  you  the  occasion  of  my  va- 
pours %  Did  not  you  kill  my  favourite  monkey,  be- 
cause I  would  not  dance  with  that  rake  Hercules 
and  the  rest  of  your  brother  Argonauts'? 

Oip.  You  have  dined  with  that  rake  Hercules 
when  I  have  not  been  by,  I  believe ;  and  did  not 
you  crack  one  of  my  best  fiddles,  only  because  I 
would  not  dance  with  that  coquet  Miss  Atalanta 
and  the  rest  of  your  flirts  % 

Eur.  You  have  danced  Avith  her  in  private,  I 
fancy  ;  and  I  would  break  your  fiddle  again,  sir,  on 
the  same  occasion. 

Orph.  And  I  would  see  you  and  your  monkey  at 
the  devil,  if  you  affronted  my  friends. 

Eur.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Then  you  would  come  after 
me  again,  as  you  have  now  ;  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Orph.  Nay,  do  not  laugh  so  immoderately. 

Eur.  How  can  I  avoid  it  at  this  comfortable  state 
of  life,  which  you  are  so  fond  of  as  to  desire  over 
again  %  [our  faults  for  the  future. 

Orph.  But  experience  might  teach  us  to  amend 

Eur.  Experience  rather  ought  to  teach  us  the  im- 
possibility of  such  an  amendment :  for  if  we  could 
have  learnt  so,  we  might  have  learnt  from  the  ex- 
amples of  others  when  we  were  first  married,  and 
from  our  own  in  a  short  time  ;  but  I  never  per- 
ceived any  better  effect  from  the  remembrance  of  a 
past  quarrel  than  the  working  up  a  new  one.  Could 
experience  cure  folly,  man  would  not  want  that  cure 
very  early  in  life. 

AIR  VI. 

If  men  from  experience  a  lesson  could  reap. 

To  fly  from  the  folly  they'd  seen, 
VVIiat  madman  at  forty  a  mistress  would  keep? 

What  woman  would  love  at  eigiiteen  ? 

What  woman,  &c. 
The  levers  of  state»mi?n  and  courts  of  tlie  law 

Boys  only  would  haunt  very  soon  ; 
And  all  married  broils  to  conclusion  would  draw. 

At  the  end  of  the  sweet  honeymoon 

At  the  eud,  &c. 


So,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  improve  and  profit  by  yoxir 
own  experience,  e'en  look  back  at  the  third  step, 
and  return  single  as  you  came. 

Orph.  No,  I  will  be  so  complacent,  that  I  had 
rather  prove  your  hypothesis  than  my  own. 

Eur.  Then,  pray  set  out.  In  those  last  Avords  of 
yours  matrimony  seemed  to  begin  again  ;  for  to  re- 
fuse his  wife  with  civility  is  the  true  complacence 
of  a  husband.     So,  a  good  journey  to  us. 

AIR  VII. — Turn,  0  turn  thte,  dearest  creature. 
Turn,  O  turn  dear,  do  not  fly  me  ; 

I  could  never  thus  hold  out : 
If  you  lov'd,  you'd  not  deny  me  ; 
If  you  lov'd,  you'd  look  about. 

\_Exit,  she  following, 

SCENE,  the  hanks  of  the  river  Styx. — [They  call 
Charon  several  times  without. '\ 

Auth.  So  now  Charon  is  out  of  the  way,  and  the 
audience  will  be  put  out  of  humour. 

Crit.  But  pray,  sir,  why  does  Orpheus  talk  some- 
times in  recitativo,  and  sometimes  out  of  it  ■? 

Auth.  Why,  sir,  I  don't  care  to  tire  the  audience 
with  too  much  recitativo ;  I  observe  they  go  to  sleep 
at  it  at  an  opera.  Besides,  you  may  give  yourself 
a  good  reason  why  he  leaves  off  singing :  for  I  think 
his  wife  may  very  well  be  supposed  to  put  him  out 
of  tune.     Are  you  satisfied  *? 

Crit.  I  could  ask  another  question.  Why  have 
you  made  the  devil  hen-pecked  1 

Auth.  Sir,  you  know  where  I  have  laid  the  scene  ; 
and  how  could  hell  be  better  represented  than  by 
supposing  the  people  under  petticoat  government? 
But  O  ".  Charon  is  come  at  last. 

Enter  Charon  and  Maccahone. 

Cha.  You,  Mr.  Maccahone,  will  you  please  to 
pay  me  my  fare  % 

Mac.  Ay,  fet,  would  I  with  all  my  shoule,  but, 
honey,  I  did  die  not  worth  a  sixpence,  and  that  I 
did  leave  behind  me.  [back  again. 

Cha.   Sir,  if  you  do  not  pay  me,  I  shall  carry  you 

Mac.  To  my  own  country  ■?  Arrah  do,  honey  \ 
TJboboo!  what  a  shoy  it  will  be  to  my  relations, 
that  are  now  singing  an  anthem  called  the  Irish 
Howl  over  me,  to  see  me  alive  when  they  know 
that  I  am  dead. 

Cha.  If  you  do  not  pay  your  fare,  I  shall  carry 
you  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  where  you  shall 
wander  on  the  banks  a  thousand  years. 

Mac.  Shall  I '?  what,  where  I  did  see  half  a  dozen 
gentlemen  walking  alonel  Uboboo !  upon  my 
shoule  the  laugh  is  coming  upon  my  face. 

Cha.  Prithee,  what  dost  though  laugh  af? 

Mac.  I  laugh  to  think  how  I  will  bite  you. 

Cha.  What  wilt  thou  do  % 

Mac.  Upon  my  shoule  I  will  get  a  bridge  and 
swim  over  upon  it,  and  I  will  send  upon  the  post  to 
the  other  world  to  buy  a  bridge,  and  I  know  where 
I  can  buy  one  very  cheap ;  and  when  there  is  a 
bridge,  I  believe  no  one  will  come  into  your  boat 
that  can  go  over  the  water  upon  dry  land. 

Cha.  Here,  take  this  fellow  some  of  you,  and 
ferry  him  back  again,  where  he  shall  stay  till  his 
bridge  is  built.  But  whom  have  we  here  1  I  sup- 
pose the  couple  who  are  by  Pluto's  special  order  to 
be  ferried  over  to  the  other  side. 

Enter  Orpheus  and  Eurydice. 
Orph.  If  you  please,  Mr.  Charon,  to  prepare  your 
boat.     I  suppose  you  have  received  your  orders. 

Cha.  Master,  the  boat  is  just  gone  over  ;  it  will  be 

back  again  instantly.     I  wish  you  would  be  so  good 

in  the  mean  time,  master,  to  give  us  one  of  your 

Italian  catches.  [Charon  1 

Orph.  Why,    dost    thou   love   music  then,   friend 

Cha,  Yes,  fags !  master,   I   do.     It  went   to   my 
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heart  t'other  day  that  I  did  not  dare  ferry  over 
Signior  Quaverino. 

Orph.  Why  didst  thou  not  dare  1 

Cha.  I  don't  know,  sir  ;  Judge  Rhadamanthus 
said  it  was  against  the  law  ;  for  that  nobody  was 
to  come  into  this  country  but  men  and  women ;  and 
that  the  signior  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

Orph.  Your  lawyers,  I  suppose,  have  strange 
quirks  here  in  hell  1 

Cha.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  they  are  pretty  much 
the  same  here  as  on  earth.  [dro-\vned. 

Eur.  Help,  help,   I  shall  be  drowned,  I  shall  be 

Orph.   [Tur7iing.'\   Ha!  Eurydice's  voice ! 

Eur.  O,  unlucky  misfortune !  why  would  you 
look  behind  you  Avhen  you  knew  the  queen's  com- 
mand'? [tempt  me  ^ 

Orph.  Thou  wicked  woman,  why  wouldst  thou 

Eur.  How  unreasonable  is  that,  to  lay  the  blame 
on  me!  Can  I  help  my  fears  1  You  know  I  was 
always  inclined  to  be  hysterical :  but  it  is  like  you 
to  lay  the  blame  on  me  when  you  know  yourself  to 
be  guilty,  when  you  know  you  are  tired  of  me 
already,  and  looked  back  purposely  to  lose  me. 

Orph.  And  dost  thou  accuse  me  1 

Eur .  I  don't  accuse  you.  I  need  not  accuse  you. 
Your  own  wicked  conscience  must  do  it.  Oh !  had 
you  loved  like  me,  you  could  have  borne  to  have 
gone  a  million  of  miles.  I  am  sure  I  could  have 
gone  farther,  and  never  once  have  looked  back  upon 
you.  [Pretending  to  cry. 

Orph.  Cursed  accident ;  but  still  we  may  go  on. 
Proserpine  can  never  know  it. 

Eur.  [speaking  hrisk.'[  No,  I  promised  to  return 
the  moment  you  looked  back ;  and  a  woman  of 
honour  must  keep  her  promise,  though  it  be  to 
leave  her  husband. 


AIR  VIII. 


Orph. 


Eur. 
Orph 


Farewell,  my  dear, 
Since  fate  severe 
Has  cut    us   twice    in 
twain. 
Say  not  farewell  : 
I'll  back  to  hell. 
And   sing    thee     back 
again. 
No,  Orpheus,  no, 
You  shall  not  go. 
And  must  we — must  we 
part  ? 


We  must  away. 
For  if  you  sfciy. 
Indeed    '  twill    break 
my  heart. 
Your  servant,  dear, 
I  downward  steer. 
You     upward     to    the 
light : 
Take  no  more  leave. 
For  I  must  grieve 
Till     you    are    out   of 
sight. 


Cha.  Come,  master  Orpheus,  never  take  it  to 
heart,  but  e'en  part  as  merrily  as  your  lady  did.  I 
believe  the  devil  would  be  very  glad  to  go  with  you, 
if  he  could  leave  his  wife  behind  him, 

Orph.  {Eecit.)  Ungrateful,  barbarous  woman  I 
Infernal  Stygian  monster  I 
Henceforth  mankind 
I'll  teach  to  hate  the  sex. 
AIR  IX. 

If  a  husband  henceforth,  who  has  buried  his  wife. 
Of  Pluto  request  her  again  brought  to  life, 
Pluto,  grant  his  request  as  he  enters  thy  portal. 

And  Jove  for  his  comfort. 

And  Jove  for  his  comfort, 
O  make  her,  O  make  her,  O  make  her  immortal ! 

Auth.  There,  now  the  audience  must  stay  a  little 
while  the  grave  scene  is  preparing.  Pray,  Mr. 
Chetwood,  hasten  things  as  much  as  possible. 

Crit.  I  see  Mr  Orpheus  is  come  to  his  recitativo 
again. 

Auth.  Yes,  sir,  just  as  he  lost  his  senses.  I  wish 
our  opera  composers  could  give  as  good  a  reason  for 
their  recitativo. 

Crit.  What,  would  you  have  them  bring  nothing 
but  mad  people  together  into  their  operas  1 

AzUh.  Sir,  if  they  did  not  bring  abundance  of  mad 


people  together  into  their  operas,  they  would  not  be 
able  to  subsist  long  at  the  extravagant  prices  they  do, 
nor  their  singers  to  keep  useless  mistresses  ;  which, 
by  the  by,  is  a  very  ingenious  burlesque  on  our  taste. 

Crit.  Ay,  how  so  1 

Auth.  Why,  sir,  for  an  English  people  to  support 
an  extravagant  Italian  opera,  of  which  they  under- 
stand nor  relish  neither  the  sense  nor  the  sound,  is 
as  heartily  ridiculous  and  much  of  a  piece  with  an 
eunuch's  keeping  a  mistress  :  nor  do  I  know  whether 
his  ability  is  more  despised  by  his  mistress,  or  our 
taste  by  our  singers. 

Crit.  Hush,  hush,  don't  disturb  the  play. 

SCENE,  Pluto's  court. — Pluto,  Weazle,  Spindle. 

Plu.  Well,  Mr.  Spindle,  pray  how  do  you  like 
your  way  of  living  here  1 

Spin.  Upon  my  word,  may  it  please  your  ma- 
jesty, it  is  so  very  like  the  life  I  used  to  lead  that 
I  can  scarce  perceive  any  difference,  unless  (I  hope 
your  majesty  will  not  be  offended)  I  think  you  are 
not  quite  so  wicked  here  as  we  used  to  be  in  the 
other  world. 

Plu.  Why  truly,  that  is  what  I  am  afraid  of, 
Mr.  Spindle,  and  that  is  what  I  regret  very  much : 
but  I  know  no  remedy  for  it ;  for,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  make  the  people  here  worse,  so  I  believe  it  is 
impracticable  to  make  them  there  better. — (How 
little  these  wretches  know  that  the  vices  which  were 
their  pleasures  in  the  other  world  are  their  punish- 
ment here  ;  and  that  the  most  vicious  man  need 
scarce  any  other  punishment  than  that  of  being  con- 
fined to  his  vice  !)  [Aside. 

Auth.  There,  sir !  There  is  morality  for  you  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  devil.  If  that  be  not  d  fuco  dare 
lucem,  let  another  handle  the  pen  for  me. 

Spin.  One  vice  in  particular  that  we  excel 
you  in  is  hypocrisy. 

Weaz.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  ;  for,  as  his  diabo- 
lical majesty  is  known  to  have  such  an  antipathy 
to  virtue,  you  may  be  certain  no  one  here  will 
affect  it. 

Plu.  Why  not  1  I  am  no  enemy  to  the  affecta- 
tion of  it ;  and  if  they  were  to  counterfeit  never  so 
nicely,  they  might  depend  on  it  I  should  see  through 
them.     But  ha !  my  wife  and  Eurydice  ! 

Enter  Proserpine  and  Eurydice. 

Pros.  Yes,  sir,  the  gentleman  could  not  stay,  it 
seems,  till  he  got  home  ;  but  looked  back  on  his 
treasure,  and  so  forfeited  it. 

Eur.  And  yet  I  took  all  the  pains  in  ray  power 
to  prevent  it,  continually  entreating  him  to  look 
forward,  frightened  out  of  my  wits  every  step  lest 
he  should  see  me  by  a  side  glance,  and  yet  all  would 
not  do ;  he  would,  [sobhi7ig'\  he  would  look  back 
upon  me,  and  so  I  have  lost  him  for  ever. 

Plu.  Be  comforted,  madam. 

Eur.  It  is  in  your  power  to  comfort  me.- 

Plu.  And  be  assured  it  is  in  my  will. 

Eur.  Then  you  must  promise  me  never  to  send 
mp  back ;  for,  truly,  there  is  [composed']  so  much 
pain  in  parting,  that,  since  it  must  happen,  I  am 
resolved  never  to  see  my  husband  again,  if  I  can 
help  it. 

Pros.  Be  easy ;  for  by  Styx  he  never  shall  send 
you  back. 

Spin.  However,  there  is  some  hypocrisy  here, 
I  find.  [Aside  to  Weazle. 

Weaz.  Ay,  among  the  women. 

Pros.  Well,  my  dear  Eurydice,  I  am  so  pleased 
to  see  you  returned  that  I  Avill  celebrate  a  holiday 
in  all  my  dominions.  Let  Tantalus  drink,  and  take 
Ixion  off  the  wheel.  Let  every  one's  punishment 
be  remitted  a  whole  day.     Do  you  hear,  husband  t 
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what  are  you  thinking  of?  Do  you  take  care  and 
signify  my  pleasure  % 

Flu.  I  shall,  my  dear.  Do  you  hear,  all  of 
youl  It  is  my  wife's  pleasure  that  you  should  all 
keep  holiday. 

Pros.  And  hark'e,  sir,  I  desire  you  would  wave 
your  wand,  and  conjure  back  some  of  your  devils 
that  dance  at  the  playhouses  in  the  other  workl. 

Flu.  My  dear,  I  will  obey  your  commands. 

Pros.  You  see,  my  dear  Eurydice,  the  manner  in 
which  I  live  with  my  husband.  He  settled  one 
half  of  the  government  on  me  at  my  marriage,  and  I 
have,  thank  fate,  pretty  well  worked  him  out  of  the 
other  lialf :  thus  I  make  myself  some  little  amends 
for  his  immortality. 

Eur.  And  sure  a  wife  ought  to  have  some  amends 
made  her  for  such  a  terrible  circumstance. 

Flu.  My  dear,  the  dancers  are  come. 

Eur.  Well,  I  am  quite  charmed  with  your  ma- 
jesty's behaviour  to  a  husband. 

Pros.  And  I  am  so  charmed  with  yours  that  you  shall 
henceforth  be  my  chief  favourite.       [A  grand  dance. 


CHORUS, 

Eur.  From  lessons  like  these 
You  may  if  you  please. 
Good  husbauds,  leani  to  be  civil ; 
For  you  find  'tis  in  vain 
To  wish  for  us  again 
When  once  we  are  gone  to  tlie  devil. 

Pros.  At  each  little  pet 

Do  not  quarrel  and  fret. 

And  wish  your  wives  dead,  for  I  tell  you. 
If  they  once  touch  this  shore, 
You  shall  have  them  no  more. 

Though  to  fetch  them  you  send  Fariuello. 

Plu.  Attend  to  Old  Nick, 

Y'e  brethren  that  stick 
Like  me  in  Hymen's  fast  fetters; 

If  you'd  lead  quiet  lives, 

Give  way  to  your  wives. 
As  you  see  must  be  done  by  your  betters. 

Chor.  Attend  to  Old  Nick, 

Ye  brethren  that  stick 
Like  him  in  Hymen's  fast  fetters 

If  you'd  lead  quiet  lives. 

Give  way  to  your  wives. 
As  you  see  must  be  done  by  your  betters. 


EURYDICE  HISSED; 


A    WOED    TO    THE    WISE. 


Dramatis  Person.!!.— .5pnf'e)',  Mrs.  Charke;  Sounmt.yin. 
Lacey;  Lord  Dapper,  Mr.  Ward;  Pillage,  Mr.  Roberts; 
i/unfisfus,  Mr.  Davis;  Muse,  Mas. Haywood;  .^cfor.«,  Messrs. 
Blakes,  Lowther,  Pullen,  Topping,  Woodburn,  Machen  ; 
Gentlemen,  Messrs.  Jones,  Machek,  Woodburn. 


Enter  Spatter,  Sourwit,  Lord  Dapper. 
S2)at.  My  lord,  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for 
the  honour  you  show  me  in  staying  to  the  rehearsal 
of  my  tragedy :  I  hope  it  will  please  your  lordship 
as  well  as  Mr.  Medley's  comedy  has,  for  I  assure 
you  it  is  ten  times  as  ridiculous. 

Sour.  Is  it  the  merit  of  a  tragedy,  Mr.  Spatter,  to 
be  ridiculous"? 

Spat.  Yes,  sir,  of  such  tragedies  as  mine  ;  and  I 
think  you,  Mr.  Sourwit,  will  grant  me  this,  that  a 
tragedy  had  better  be  ridiculous  than  dull ;  and 
that  there  is  more  merit  in  making  the  audience 
laugh  than  in  setting  them  asleep. 

Dap.  I  beg,  sir,  you  would  begin,  or  I  shan't  get 
my  hair  powdered  before  dinner ;  for  I  am  always 
four  hom's  about  it. 

Sour.  Why,  prithee,  Avhat  is  this  tragedy  of  thine? 
Spat.  Sir,  it  is  the  Damnation  of  Eurydice.  I 
fancy,  Mr.  Sourwit,  you  will  allow  I  have  chose  this 
subject  very  cunningly  ;  for,  as  the  town  have  damn'd 
™y  play>  for  their  own  sakes  they  will  not  damn  the 
damnation  of  it. 

Sour.  Faith,  I  must  confess  there  is  something  of 
singular  modesty  in  the  instance. 

Spat.  And  of  singular  prudence  too  ;  what  signi- 
fies denying  the  fact  after  sentence,  and  dying  with  a 
lie  in  your  mouth  ?  No,  no  ;  rather,  like  a  good  pious 
criminal  rejoice,  that,  in  being  put  to  shame,  you 
make  some  atonement  for  your  sins ;  and  I  hope  to 
do  so  in  the  following  play ;  for  it  is,  INIr.  Sourwit, 
of  a  most  instructive  kind,  and  conveys  to  us  a  beau- 
tiful image  of  the  instability  of  human  greatness, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  friends.  You  see  here  the 
author  of  a  mighty  "farce  at  the  very  top  and  pinnacle 
of  poetical  or  rather  farcical  greatness,  followed, 
flattered,  and  adored  by  a  crowd  of  dependents  :  on 
a  sudden,  fortune  changing  the  scene,  and  his  farce 


being  damned,  you  see  him  become  the  scorn  of  his 
admirers,  and  deserted  and  abandoned  by  all  those 
who  courted  his  favour,  and  appeared  the  foremost  to 
uphold  and  protect  him.  Draw  the  scene,  and  dis- 
cover Mr.  Pillage.  [Scene  draws. 

Sour.  Who  is  he  1 

Spat.  The  author  of  the  farce. 

Sow.  A  very  odd  name  for  an  author. 

Spat.  Perhaps   you  will  not  remain  long  in  that 
opinion:  but  silence. 

Pil.  Who'd  wish  to  be  the  author  of  a  farce. 
Surrounded  daily  by  a  crowd  of  actors, 
Gaping  for  parts,  and  never  to  be  satisfied? 
Yet,  say  the  wise,  in  loftier  seats  of  life, 
Solicitation  is  the  chief  reward  ; 
And  Wolsey's  self,  that  mighty  minister, 
In  the  full  height  and  zenith  of  his  power, 
Amid  a  crowd  of  sycophants  and  slaves, 
Was  but  perhaps  the  author  of  a  farce. 
Perhaps  a  damn'd  one  too.     'Tis  all  a  cheat, 
Some  men  play  little  farces,  and  some  great.    [Exit. 

Spat.  Now  for  the  levee. 

Sour.  Whose  levee,  sir  1 

Spat.  My  poet's,  sir.  [poet's  levee  1 

Sour.  'Sdeath,  sir!  did  ever  any  mortal  hear  of  a 

Spat.  Sir,  my  poet  is  a  very  great  man. 

Sour.  And   pray,   sir,  of  what  sort  of  people  do 
you  compose  your  great  man's  levee  ? 

Sjmt.  Of  his  dependents,  sir  :  pray,  of  what  sort  of 
people  are  all  great  men's  levees  composed  1  I  have 
been  forced,  sir,  to  do  a  small  violence  to  history, 
and  make  my  great  man  not  only  a  poet  but  a  master 
of  a  playhouse  ;  and  so,  sir,  his  levee  is  composed  o* 
actors  soliciting  for  parts,  printers  for  copies,  box- 
keepers,  scene-men,  fiddlers,  and  candle-snuff'ers 
And  now,  Mr.  Sourwit,  do  you  think  I  could  have 
composed  his  levee  of  properer  company  ?  Come, 
enter,  enter,  gentlemen.  [  The  Levee  enters,  and  range 
themselves  to  a  ridiculous  tune. 

Enter  Pillage. 

1  Act.  Sir,  you  have  promised  me  a  part  a  long 
time  :  if  you  had  not  intended  to  employ  me,  it  would 
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have  been  kind  in  you  to  have  let  me  known  it,  that 
I  might  have  turned  myself  to  some  trade  or  other. 

Pil.  Sir,  one  farce  cannot  find  parts  for  all ;  but 
you  shall  be  provided  for  in  time.  You  must  have 
patience  :  I  intend  to  exhibit  several  farces  ;  depend 
on  me  you  shall  have  a  part. 

1  Act.   I  humbly  thank  you.  [ago. 

2  Act.  Sir,  I  was  to  have  had  a  principal  part  long 
Pil.   Speak  to  me  before  the  parts  are   cast,  and  I 

will  remember  you  in  my  nest  farce  ;  I  shall  exhibit 
several.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  ;  you  remember 
my  farce  is  to  \to  2d  Actor]  come  on  to-day,  and  will 

•3  Act.  Depend  on  me.  [lend  me  your  hands. 

Pil.  And  you,  sir,  I  hope,  will  clap  heartily. 

4  Act.  De'l  o'  my  sal,  but  I  will. 

Pil.  Be  sure  and  get  into  the  house  as  soon  as 
the  doors  are  open. 

4  Act.  Fear  me  not ;  I  will  but  get  a  bet  of  dennei-, 
and  I  will  be  the  first  in  the  huse  ;  but — 

Pil.  What,  sir"? 

4  Act.  I  want  money  to  buy  a  pair  of  gloves. 

Pil.  I  will  order  it  you  out  of  the  office. 

4  Act.  De'l  o'  my  sal,  but  I  will  clap  every  gud 
thing,  till  I  bring  the  huse  down. 

Pil.  That  won't  do  :  the  town  of  its  own  accord 
will  applaud  what  they  like  ;  you  must  stand  by  me 
when  they  dislike.  I  don't  desire  any  of  you  to  clap 
unless  when  you  hear  a  hiss.     Let  that  be  your  cue 

All.  We'll  observe.  [for  clapping. 

5  Act.  But,  sir,  I  have  not  money  enough  to   get 
Pil.  I  cannot  disburse  it.  [into  the  house. 
5  Act.  But  I  hope  you  will  remember  your  pro- 
mises, sirl 

Pil.  Some  other  time ;  you  see  I  am  busy. — What 
are  your  commands,  sir  1  [pl^y- 

1  Print.   I  am  a  printer,  and  desire  to  print  your 

2  Print.  Sir,  I'll  give  you  the  most  money. 

Pil.  [  To  2nd  Printer,  ivhispering.  J  You  shall  have 
it.  Oh!  I'm  heartily  glad  to  see  you.  [Takes  him 
aside.~\  You  know  my  farce  comes  on  to-day,  and  I 
have  many  enemies  ;   I  hope  you  will  stand  by  me. 

Poet.  Depend  on  me ;  never  fear  your  enemies. 
I'll  warrant  we  make  more  noise  than  they. 

Pil.  Thou  art  a  very  honest  fellow. 

\_Shakes  him  by  the  hand. 

Poet.  I  am  always  proud  to  serve  you. 

Pil.  I  wish  you  would  let  me  sei-ve  j'ou ;  I  wish 
you  would  turn  actor,  and  accept  of  a  part  in  some 
of  my  farces. 

Poet.  No,  I  thank  you,  I  don't  intend  to  come 
upon  the  stage  myself;  but  I  desire  you  would  let 
me  recommend  this  handsome,  genteel,  young  fellow 
to  act  the  part  of  a  fine  gentleman. 

Pit.  Depend  on  it,  he  shall  do  the  very  first  I 
bring  on  the  stage  :  I  dare  swear,  sir,  his  abilities 
are  such  that  the  town  will  be  obliged  to  us  both  for 
producing  them. 

Poet.  I  hope  so,  but  I  must  take  my  leave  of  you, 
for  I  am  to  meet  a  strong  party  that  I  have  engaged 
for  your  service. 

Pil.  Do,  do,  be  sure,  do  clap  heartily. 

Poet.  Fear  not ;  I  warrant  we  bring  you  off  tri- 
umphant. [Exeunt. 

Pil.  Then  I  defy  the  towii :  if  by  my  friends, 
Against  their  liking  I  svipport  my  farce, 
And  fill  my  loaded  pockets  with  their  pence, 
Let  after-ages  damn  me  if  they  please. 

Sour.  Well,  sir,  and  pray  what  do  you  principally 
intend  by  this  levee  scene  1 

Spat.  Sir,  I  intend  first  to  warn  all  future  authors 
from  depending  solely  on  a  party  to  support  them 
against  the  judgment  of  the  town.  Secondly,  show- 
ing that  even  the  author  of  a  farce  may  have  his  at- 
tendants and  dependants.      I  hope  greater  persons 


may  learn  to   despise  them,  which  may  be  a  more 
useful  moral  than  you  may  apprehend  ;  for  perhaps 
the  mean  ambition  of  being  worshipped,  flattered, 
and  attended  by  such  fellows  as  these,  may  have  led 
men  into  the  worst  of  schemes,  from  which  they 
could  promise  themselves  little  more. 
Enter  Honestus. 
Hon,  YovL  sent  me  word  that  you  desired  to  see  me. 
Pil.  I  did,  Honestus,  for  my  farce  appears 
This  day  upon  the  stage — and  I  entreat 
Your  presence  in  the  pit  to  help  applaud  it. 

Ho7i.  Faith,  sir,  my  voice  shall  never  be  corrupt. 
If  I  approve  your  farce,  I  will  applaud  it ; 
If  not,  I'll  hiss  it,  though  I  hiss  alone. 

Pil.  Now,  by  my  soul,  I  hope  to  see  the  time 
When  none  shall  dare  to  hiss  within  the  house. 

Hon.  1  rather  hope  to  see  the  time  when  none 
Shall  come  prepared  to  censure  or  applaud. 
But  merit  always  bear  away  the  prize. 
If  you  have  merit,  take  your  merit's  due  ; 
If  not,  why  should  a  bungler  in  his  art 
Keep  off  some  better  genius  from  the  stage  1 
I  tell  you,  sir,  the  farce  you  act  to-night 
I  don't  approve,  nor  will  the  house,  unless 
Your  friends  by  partiality  prevail. 
Besides,  you  are  most  impolitic  to  affront 
The  army  in  the  beginning  of  your  piece  ; 
Your  satire  is  unjust  ;  I  know  no  ghost 
Of  army-beaux  unless  of  your  own  making. 

Sour.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  t 

Spat.  Sir,  in  the  farce  of  Eurydice,  a  ghost  of  an 
army-beau  was  brought  on  the  stage. 

Sojir.  O  !  ay,  I  remember  him. 

Pil.  I  fear  them  not ;  I  have  so  many  friends, 
That  the  majority  will  sure  be  mine. 

Hon.  Curse  on   this  way  of  carrying  things  by 
friends. 
This  bar  to  merit !  by  such  unjust  means, 
A  play's  success  or  ill  success  is  known. 
And  fix'd  before  it  has  been  tried  i'  th'  house. 
Yet  grant  it  should  succeed,  grant  that  by  chance, 
Or  by  the  whim  and  madness  of  the  town, 
A  farce  without  contrivance,  without  sense. 
Should  run  to  the  astonishment  of  mankind  ; 
Think  how  you  will  be  read  in  after-times. 
When  friends  are  not,  and  the  impartial  judge 
Shall  with  the  meanest  scribbler  rank  your  name  ; 
Who  would  not  rather  wish  a  Butler's  fame, 
Distress'd  and  poor  in  everything  but  merit, 
Than  be  the  blundering  laureat  to  a  court  1 

Pil.  Not  I — On  me,  ye  gods,  bestow  the  pence. 
And  give  your  fame  to  any  fools  you  please. 

Hon.  Your  love  of  pence  sufficiently  you  show, 
By  raisint,  still  your  prices  on  the  to-vvn. 

Pil.  The  L  wn  for  their  own  sakes  those  prices  pay, 
Which  the  add/ional  expense  demands. 

Hon.  Then  give  us  a  good  tragedy  for  our  monej', 
And  let  not  Harlequin  still  pick  our  pockets. 
With  his  low  paltry  tricks  and  juggling  cheats, 
Which  any  school-boy,  was  he  on  the  stage, 
Could  do  as  well  as  he.— In  former  times, 
When  better  actors  acted  better  plays. 
The  town  paid  less. 

Pil.  We  have  more  actors  now. 

Hon.  Ay,  many  more,  I'm  certain,  than  you  need. 
Make  your  additional  expense  apparent, 
Let  it  appear  quite  necessary  too, 
And  then,  perhaps,  they'll  grumble  not  to  pay. 

Pil.  What  is  a  manager  whom  the  public  rule "? 

Hon,  The  servant  of  the  public,  and  no  more : 
For  though  indeed  you  see  the  actors  paid. 
Yet  from  the  people's  pockets  come  the  pence ; 
They  therefore  should  decide  what  they  will  pay  for. 

Pil,  If  you  assist  me  on  this  trial  day. 
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EURYDICE  HISSED;  or, 


You  may  assure  yourself  a  dedication. 

Hon.  No  bribe — I  go  impartial  to  your  cause, 
Like  a  just  critic,  to  give  worth  applause, 
But  damn  you  if  you  write  against  our  laws.  [Exit. 

Pil.    I  wish  I  could  liave  gain'd  one  honest  man 
Sure  to  my  side  ;  but,  since  the  attempt  is  vain, 
Numbers  must  serve  for  worth  ;  the  vessel  sails 
With  equal  rapid  fury  and  success, 
Borne  by  the  foulest  tide  as  clearest  stream. 
Entej-  Valet  de  Chambre. 
Val.  Your  honom-'s  muse 
Is  come  to  wait  upon  you. 

Pil.  Show  her  in. 

I  guess  she  comes  to  chide  me  for  neglect. 
Since  twice  two  days  have  pass'd  since  I  invoked  her. 
Enter  Muse. 

Sour.  The  devil  there  liave  !  This  is  a  mighty 
pretty  way  the  gentleman  has  found  out  to  insinuate 
his  acquaintance  with  the  muses  ;  though,  like  other 
ladies,  I  believe  they  are  often  wronged  by  fellows 
who  brag  of  favours  they  never  received. 

Pil.  Why  wears  my  gentle  Muse  so  stern  a  brow  1 
Why  awful  thus  affects  she  to  appear, 
Where  she  delighted  to  be  so  serene  % 

Muse.  And  dost  thou  ask,  thou  traitor,  dost  thou 
ask"? 
Art  thou  not  conscious  of  the  Avrongs  I  bear, 
Neglected,  slighted  for  a  fresher  muse  % 
I,  whose  fond  heart  too  easily  did  yield 
My  virgin  joys  and  honour  to  thy  arms, 
And  bore  thee  Pasquin. 

Pil.  AVhere  will  this  fury  end  "? 

Muse.  Ask  thy  base  heart,  whose  is  Eurydice  % 

Pil.  By  all  that's  great,  begotten  on  no  muse, 
The  trifling  offspring  of  an  idle  hour, 
When  you  were  absent,  far  below  your  care. 

Muse.   Can  I  believe  you  had  her  by  no  muse  1 

Pil.  Ay,  by  your  love,  and  more,  by  mine,  you 
shall ; 
My  raptured  fancy  shall  again  enjoy  thee. 
Cure  all  thy  jealousies,  and  ease  thy  fears. 

Muse.  Wilt  thou  %   make  ready  then  thy  pen  and 
ink. 

Pil.  O  they  are  ever  ready  ;  when  they  fail, 
May'st  thou  forsake  me,  may'st  thou  then  inspire 
The  blundering  brain  of  scribblers  who  for  hire 
Would  write  away  their  country's  liberties. 

Muse.  O  name  not  wretches  so  below  the  muse  : 
No,  my  dear  Pillage,  sooner  will  I  whet 
The  Ordinary  of  Newgate's  leaden  quill ; 
Sooner  will  I  indite  the  annual  verse 
Which  city  bellmen  or  court  laureates  sing ; 
Sooner  with  thee  in  humble  garret  dwell. 
And  thou — or  else  thy  Muse  disclaims  thy  pen — 
Would'st  sooner  starve,  ay,  even  in  prison  starve, 
Than  vindicate  oppression  for  thy  bread. 
Or  write  down  liberty  to  gain  thy  own. 

Sour.  Hey-day !  methinks  this  merry  tragedy  is 
growing  sublime. 

Si^at.  That  last  is,  indeed,  a  little  out  of  my  pre- 
sent style  ;  it  dropped  from  me  before  I  was  aware. 
Talking  of  liberty  made  me  serious  in  spite  of  my 
teeth  ;  for,  between  you  and  me,  Mr.  Sourwit,  I 
think  that  affair  is  past  a  jest :  but  I  ask  your  par- 
don, you  shall  have  no  more  on't. 

Pil.  Come    to   my  arms,   inspire  me  with  sweet 
thoughts. 
And  now  thy  inspiration  fires  my  brain  : 
Not  more  I  felt  thy  power,  nor  fiercer  burnt 
My  vig'rous  fancy,  when  thy  blushing  charms 
First  yielded  trembling,  and  inspired  my  pen 
To  write  nine  scenes  with  spirit  in  one  day. 

Muse.  That  was  a  day  indeed  ! 

Sour.  Ay,  faith  !  so.  it  was. 


Muse.  And    does   my  Pillage  write  with  joy  as 
then  1. 
Would  not  a  fresher  subject  charm  his  peni 

Pil.  Let  the  dull  sated  appetite  require 
Variety  to  whet  its  blunted  edge,* 
The  subject  which  has  once  delighted  me 
Shall  still  delight,  shall  ever  be  my  choice. 
Come  to  my  arms,  thou  masterpiece  of  nature. 
The  fairest  rose,  first  opening  to  the  sun, 
Bears  not  thy  beauty,  nor  sends  forth  thy  sweets ; 
For  that  once  gather'd  loses  all  its  pride. 
Fades  to  the  sight,  and  sickens  to  the  smell ; 
Thou,  gather'd,  charmest  every  sense  the  more, 
Can'st  flourish,  and  be  gather'd  o'er  and  o'er. 

[Exeunt. 

Spat.  There,  they  are  gone  to  write  a  scene,  and 
the  town  may  expect  the  fruit  of  it.     [spring  indeed. 

Sour.  Yes,  I  think  the  town  may  expect  an  off- 

Spat.  But  now  my  catastrophe  is  approaching  : 
change  the  scene  to  the  outside  of  the  playhouse, 
and  enter  two  gentlemen. 

Enter  Two  Gentlemen. 

1  Gent.  Came  you  from  the  house  1 

2  Gent.  I  did. 

1  Gent.  How  wears  the  farce  1 

2  Gent.  The  pit  is  crammed ;  I  could  not  get  ad- 

mission ; 
But  at  the  door  I  heard  a  mighty  noise  : 
It  seemed  of  approbation,  and  of  laughter. 

1  Gent.  If  laughter,  it  was  surely  approbation, 
For  I've  long  studied  the  dramatic  art. 

Read  many  volumes,  seen  a  thousand  plays. 
Whence  I've  at  length  found  out  this  certain  truth. 
That  laughs  applaud  a  farce,  and  tears  a  tragedy. 

Sotir.  A  very  great  discovery,  indeed,  and  very 
pompously  introduced ! 

Spat.  You  sneer,  Mr.  Sourwit :  but  I  have  seen 
discoveries  in  life  of  the  same  nature  introduced 
with  much  greater  pomp. 

Sour.  But  don't  you  intend  to  lay  the  scene  in 
the  theatre,  and  let  us  see  the  farce  fairly  damned 
before  us  % 

Spat,  No,  sir,  it  is  a  thing  of  too  horrible  a  na- 
ture ;  for  which  reason  I  shall  follow  Horace's  rule, 
and  only  introduce  a  description  of  it.  Come,  enter 
Description  :  I  assure  you  I  have  thrown  myself  out 
greatly  in  this  next  scene. 

Enter  Srd  Gentleman. 

3  Gent.  Oh,     friends,    all's     lost ;     Eurydice    is 

damn'd. 

2  Goit.  Ha!    damn'd!      A   few  short  moments 

past  I  came 
From  the  pit-door,  and  heard  a  loud  applause. 

3  Ge7tt.  'Tis  true,  at  first  the  pit  seemed  greatly 

pleased. 
And  loud  applauses  through  the  benches  rung; 
But,  as  the  plot  began  to  open  more, 
(A  shallow  plot)  the  claps  less  frequent  grew, 
'Till  by  degrees  a  gentle  hiss  arose  : 
Tliis  by  a  catcall  from  the  gallery 
Was  quickly  seconded  :  then  followed  claps. 
And  'twixt  long  clap  and  hisses  did  succeed 
A  stern  contention.     Victory  hung  dubious. 
So  hangs  the  conscience,  doubtful  to  determine, 
When  honesty  pleads  here,  and  there  a  bribe ; 
At  length,  from  some  ill-fated  actor's  mouth 
Sudden  there  issued  forth  a  horrid  dram, 
And  from  another  rush'd  two  gallons  forth  : 
The  audience,  as  it  were  contagious  air. 
All  caught  it,  halloo'd,  catcall'd,  hiss'd,  and  groan'd. 

1  Gent.  I  always  thought,  indeed,  that  joke  would 
damn  him, 
And  told  him  that  the  people  would  not  take  it. 

3  Gent.  But  it  was  mighty  pleasant  to  behold, 
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When  the  damnation  of  the  favce  was  sure, 
How  all  those  friends  who  had  begun  the  claps 
With  greatest  vigour  strove  who  first  should  hiss, 
And  show  disapprobation.     And  John  Watts, 
Who  -was  this  morning  eager  for  the  copy, 
Slunk  hasty  from  the  pit,  and  shook  his  head. 

2  Gent.  And  so  'tis  certain  that  his  farce  is  gone  1 

3  Gent,  Most  certain. 

2  Gent,  Let  us  then  retire  with  speed, 
For  see  he  comes  this  way. 

3  Gent.  By  all  means. 

Let  us  avoid  him  with  what  haste  we  can.    [Exeunt. 
Enter  Pillage. 

Pil.    Then  I    am  damn'd — curs'd  henceforth  be 
the  bard 
Who  e'er  depends  on  fortune  or  on  friends  ! 

Sour.  So,  the  play  is  over  ;  for  I  reckon  you  will 
not  find  it  possible  to  get  any  one  to  come  near  this 
honest  gentleman. 

Spat.  Yes,  sir,  there  is  one,  and  you  may  easily 
guess  who  it  is :  the  man  who  will  not  flatter  his 
friend  in  prosperity  will  hardly  leave  him  in  adver- 
sity.    Come,  enter  Honestus. 

Pil.  Honestus  here  !  will  he  not  shun  me  too  "i 

Hoti,  When  Pasquin  ran,  and  the  town  liked  you 
And  every  scribbler  loaded  you  with  praise,  [most, 
I  did  not  court  you,  nor  will  shun  you  now. 


'Pil.  Oh  !  had  I  taken  your  advice,  my  friend ! 
I  had  not  now  been  damn'd — Tlien  had  I  trusted 
To  the  impartial  judgment  of  the  town, 
And  by  the  goodness  of  my  piece  had  tried 
To  merit  favour,  nor  with  vain  reliance 
On  the  frail  promise  of  uncertain  friends, 
Produced  a  farce  like  this — -friends  who  forsook  me, 
And  left  me  nought  to  comfort  me  but  this.  [Drhiks. 

Hon.  Forbear  to  drink. 

Pil.  Oh '.  it  is  now  too  late. 

Already  I  have  drank  two  bottles  off 
Of  this  fell  potion,  and  it  now  begins 
To  work  its  deadly  purpose  on  my  brain. 
I'm  giddy  ;  ha  !  my  head  begins  to  swim  : 
And  see — Eurydice  all  pale  before  me ! 
Why  dost  thou  haunt  me  thus  ?  I  did  not  damn  thee. 
By  Jove  there  never  was  a  better  farce  ! 
She  beckons  me — say — whether — blame  the  town, 
And  not  thy  Pillage — Now  my  brain's  on  fire ! 
My  staggering  senses  dance — and  I  am — 

Hon,  Drunk. 

That  word  he  should  have  said,  that  ends  the  verse. 
Farewell :  a  twelve  hours'  nap  compose  thy  senses. 
May  mankind  profit  by  thy  sad  example  ; 
May  men  grow  wiser,  writers  grow  more  scarce, 
And  no  man  dare  to  make  a  simple  farce ! 


TUMBLE-DOWN  DICK; 

OR, 

PHAETON     IN     THE     SUDS. 

A  DRAMATIC  ENTERTAINMENT  OF  WALKING,    IN  SERIOUS  AND  FOOLISH  CHARACTERS. 

INTERLARDED   WITH   BURliESQUE,    GROTESQUE,    COMIC   INTERLUDES,    CALLED 

HARLEQUIN  A  PICKPOCKET. 

AS  IT  IS  PERFORMED  AT  THE  NEW  THEATRE  IN  THE  HAYMARKET. 

Being  Qtis  hoped')  the  last  Entertainment  that  will  ever  be  exhibited  on  any  stage.    Invented  by  the  ingenious 

MONSIEUR  SANS  ESPRIT; 

THE    MUSIC     COMPOSED    BY     THE    HARMONIOUS 

SIGNIOR  WARBLERINI; 

AND  THE    SCENES    PAINTED   BY    THE    PRODIOIOUS 

MYNHEER    VAN     BOTTOM     FLAT. 

Monstv'  honend'  inform. — 

FIRST   ACTED    IN    1744. 


To  Mr.  JOHN  LUN,  vulgarly  called  Esquire. 

Sir, — Though  P.osquin  has  put  Dedications  in  so  ridiculous 
a  light  that  patrons  may,  perhaps,  pay  some  shame  for  the 
future  for  reading  their  own  praises,  yet  I  hope  you  will  not 
begin  to  be  affected  with  so  troublesome  a  passion  when  I  tell 
you  I  know  no  man  in  England  to  whom  I  can  so  properly 
dedicate  the  following  pages  as  yourself. 

It  is  to  you,  sir,  we  owe  (if  not  the  invention)  at  least  the 
bringing  into  fashion  that  sort  of  writing  which  you  have 
pleased  to  distinguish  by  the  name  of  Entertainment.  Your 
success  herein  (whether  owing  to  your  heels  or  your  head  I 
will  not  determine)  sufficiently  entitles  you  to  all  respect  from 
the  inferior  dabblers  in  things  of  this  nature. 

But,  sir,  I  have  farther  obligations  to  you  than  the  success, 
whatever  it  be,  which  this  little  farce  may  meet  with,  can  lay 
on  me.  It  was  to  a  play  judiciously  brought  on  by  you  in  the 
May  month,  to  which  I  owe  the  original  hint,  as  I  have  always 
owned,  of  the  contrasted  poets,  and  two  or  three  other  parti- 
culars, which  have  received  great  appl.ause  on  the  stage.  Nor 
am  I  less  obliged  to  you  for  discovering  in  my  imperfect  per- 
formance the  strokes  of  an  author,  any  of  whose  wit,  if  I  have 
preserved  entire,  I  shall  think  it  my  chief  merit  to  the  town. 
Though  I  cannot  enough  cure  myself  of  selfishness,  while  I 
meddle  in  dramatic  writings,  to  profess  a  sorrow  that  one  of  so 


superior  a  genius  is  led,  by  his  better  sense  and  better  fortune, 
to  more  piofitable  studies  than  the  stage.  How  far  you  liave 
contributed  to  this  I  will  not  presume  to  determine.  Further, 
as  Pasquin  has  proved  of  greater  advantage  to  me  than  it  could 
have  been  at  any  other  playhouse  under  their  present  regula- 
tions, I  am  obliged  to  you  "for  the  indifference  you  showed  at 
my  proposal  to  you  of  bringing  a  play  on  your  stage  this  win- 
ter, which  immediately  determined  me  against  any  farther  pur- 
suing that  project ;  for,  as  I  never  yet  yielded  to  any  mean  or 
subservient  solicitations  of  the  great  men  in  real  life,  I  could  by 
no  means  prevail  on  myself  to  play  an  undcr-part  in  that  dra- 
malic  entertainment  of  greatness  which  you  are  pleased  to 
divert  yourself  with  in  private,  and  which,  was  yciu  to  exhibit 
it  in  public,  might  prove  as  profitable  to  you,  and  as  diverting 
a  pantomime  to  the  town,  as  any  you  have  hitherto  favoured 
us  with. 

1  am,  moreover,  much  obliged  to  you  for  that  satire  on 
Pasquin  which  you  was  so  kind  to  bring  on  your  stage  ;  and 
here  I  declare  (wliatever  people  may  think  to  the  contrary) 
vou  did  it  of  your  own  mere  goodness,  without  any  reward  or 
solicitation  from  me.  I  own  it  was  a  sensible  pleasure  to  me 
to  observe  the  town,  which  had  before  been  so  favourable  to 
Pasquin  at  his  own  house,  confirming  that  applause  by  tho- 
roughly condemning  the  satire  on  him  at  yours. 
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Whether  this  was  wiitten  by  your  command  or  your  assist- 
ance, or  only  acted  by  your  permission,  I  will  not  venture  to 
decide.  I  believe  every  impartial  liuuest  man  will  conclude 
that  either  lays  me  unih-r  the  same  oblisatiou  to  you,  and  justly 
entitles  von  to  this  Dedication.  Indeed.  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve tlie"  latter ;  for  I  fancj'  vou  have  too  strong;  a  head  ever 
to  meddle  with  Common  Sense,  especially  since  you  have 
found  the  way  so  well  to  succeed  witliout  her,  and  you  are  too 
great  and  !,'ood  a  manager  to  keep  a  needless  supernumerary 
in  vour  house. 

I" suppose  you  will  here  expect  something  in  the  dedicatory 
style  on  vour  person  and  vour  accomplishments :  but  why 
should  I  entertain  the  town  witlv  a  recital  of  your  particular 
perfections,  when  tliey  may  see  your  whole  merit  all  at  once, 
wlienever  you  condescend  to  perform  tlie  Harlequin  ?  Ho\yever, 
I  shall  beg  leave  to  mention  here  (I  solemnly  protest,  \yithout 
the  least  design  of  flattery)  your  adequate  behaviour  in  that 
great  station  to  which  you  was  born,  your  gi-eat  judgment  in 
plays  ai'd  players,  too  well  known  to  be  here  expatiated  on  ; 
your  generosity  in  diverting  the  whole  kingdom  with  your 
racehorses,  at  tlie  expense,  I  might  almost  say,  of  more  than 
your  purse.  To  say  nothing  of  your  wit  and  otlier  perfections, 
I  must  force  myself  to  add,  though  I  know  every  man  will  be 
pleased  with  it  but  yourself,  that  the  person  who  lias  the 
honour  to  know  your  very  inmost  thoughts  best  is  the  most 
sensible  of  your  great  endowments. 

But.  sir,  while  I  am  pleasing  myself,  and  I  believe  the  world, 
I  am  I  fear  offending  you:  I  will  therefore  desist;  though  I 
can  affirm,  what  few  dedicators  can,  tli.it  I  can,  and  perhaps 
may.  say  much  more  ;  and  only  assure  you  that  I  am,  witli  tlie 
sincerity  of  most  of  the  foregoing  lines,  your  most  obedient 
and  most  humble  servant,  PASQUIN. 


TUMBLE-DOWN  DICK;  or, 


ARGUMENT. 

PH.\r,TON  was  the  son  of  Phrebus,  and  ChTnene  a  Grecian 
oyster-wench.  The  parish  boys  would  often  upbraid  him  witli 
the  infamy  of  his  mother  Clymcne,  telling  him  she  reported 
him  to  be  the  son  of  Apollo,  only  to  cover  her  adultery  witli  a 
serieant  of  the  foot-guards.  He  complains  to  Clyraene  of  the 
affront  put  upon  them  tioth.  She  advises  him  to  go  tofhe  round- 
house (the  temple  of  his  father),  and  there  be  resolved  from 
his  own  moutli  of  tlie  truth  of  his  sire ;  bidding  him  at  the 
same  time  beg  some  induliitable  mark  tliat  should  convince  the 
world  that  his  mother  was  a  virtuous  woman,  and  whore  to 
Phcebus.  He  goes  to  the  said  round-house,  where  Apollo  grants 
his  request,  and  gives  him  the  guidance  of  his  lantern  for  a 
day.  The  youth  falling  asleep  was  tumViled  out  of  the  wheel- 
barrow, and  what  became  of  him  I  could  never  learn. 


DR.4MATIS  Person.t:.  —  Machine  (the  composer),  Mr.  Ro- 
berts; Fusfms  (an  author),  Mr.  Lacy;  Sneerwell  (a.  cxWic'), 
Mr.  Machen  ;  Prompter,  Mr.  Turner;  C/v7nene,  Mrs.  Charke  ; 
Jupiter,  Mr.  Freeman;  Neptune,  Mr.  Wai.lis  ;  Phoehus,  Mr. 
Torino;  Old  Phai'tun,  Mr.  Smith;  Younr/  Phaeton,  Mu. 
Boothby;  Aurnra,  Mrs.  Eoerton;  Aurora's  Maid,  Miss 
Jones;  Tirra,  Miss  Burgess;  6V«ms  of  r?;«.  Miss  Ferguson; 
Harlequin,  Mr.  Rosamond;  Justice,  Mr'.  Jones;  Justice's  Clerk, 
MoNs.  Castigi.ione  ;  Managers,  Mr.  Freeman,  Mr.  Turner; 
Sfar.?,  Master  She R WIN,  Miss  Ferguson;  Columbine,  Made- 
M(usEi,i,E  Beaumaunt;  First  Countryman,  Mr.  Smith;  Second 
Countryman,  Mr.  Lowder  ;  Third  Countryman,  Mr.  Coi.lehd; 
First  Rake,  Mr.  Boothby;  Second  Rake,  Mr.  Pui.len  ;  Third 
Rake,  Mr.  Wai,lis  ;  Fourth  Rake,  Mr.  Phenix;  Chairmen, 
Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Coleerd  ;  Pistol,  Mr.  Lowder;  Tragedy 
King,  Mr.  Pui.len  :  Schoolmistress,  Mrs.  Egerton  ;  Tragedy 
Qhcct,  Miss  Jones;  TVatchmen,  Messrs.  Smith,  Lowder, 'Coi',- 
LERD,  CHAP.MAN ;  Constoblcs,  JVatch,  Fiddlers,  Lanterns,  Suns 
Moons,  IVhores,  §-c.  ijc.  ^c. 


Prompter,  Fustian,  Sneerwell,  and  Machine. 
Promp._'M\-.  Fustian,  I  hope  the  tragedy  is   over, 
for  Mr.  Macliine  is  just  come,  and  we  must  practise 
the  entertainment. 

Fust.  Sir,  my  tragedy  is  done  ;  but  you  need  not 
be  in  such  haste  about  your  entertainment,  for  you 
will  not  want  it  this  season. 

Promp.  That,  sir,  I  don't  know ;  but  we  dare  not 
disoblige  Mr.  Machine,  for  fear  he  should  o-o  to  the 
other  house.  [practice. 

kneei:  Dear  Fustian,  do  let  us  stay  and  see  the 
Fust.  And    can   you   bear,   after  such  a  luscious 
meal  of  tragedy  as  you  have  had,  to  put  away  the 
taste  with  such  an  insipid  desert  ? 

Sneer.  It  will  divert  me  a  different  way.  I  can 
admire  the  sublime  which  I  have  seen  in  the  tra- 
gedy, and  laugh  at  the  ridiculous  which  I  expect  in 
the  entertainment. 

Fust.  You  shall  laugh  by  yourself  then.     [Going. 


Sneer.  Nay,  dear  Fustian,  I  beg  you  wourd  stay 
for  me,  for  I  believe  I  can  serve  you ;  I  will  carry 
you  to  dinner  in  a  large  company,  where  yoi  may 
dispose  of  some  tickets. 

Ftist.  Sir,  I  can  deny  you  nothing. — Ay,  I  have  a 
few  tickets  in  my  pockets. 

[Pulls  out  a  vast  quantity  of  paper. 

Mach.  Gentlemen,   I  must  beg  you  to  clear  the 

stage  entirely  ;  for  in  things  of  this  serious  nature, 

if  we  do  not  comply  with  the  exactest  decency,  the 

audience  will  be  very  justly  offended. 

Fust.  Things  of  a  serious  nature  !  oh  the  devil  ! 
Mach.   Harkye,  prompter,  who  is  that  figure  there  1 
Promp.  That,   sir,   is  Mr.  Fustian,  author  of  the 
new  tragedy. 

Mach.  Oil!  I  smoke  him,  I  smoke  him.  But, 
Mr.  Prompter,  I  must  insist  that  you  cut  out  a  great 
deal  of  Othello,  if  my  pantomime  is  performed  with 
it,  or  the  audience  will  be  palled  before  the  enter- 
tainment begins.  [please. 
Promp.  We'll  cut  out  the  fifth  act,  sir,  if  you 
Mach.  Sir,  that's  not  enough,  I'll  have  the  first 
cut  out  too. 

Fust.  Death  and  the  devil !  Can  I  bear  this  1 
Shall  Shakspeare  be  mangled  to  introduce  this 
trumpery  1 

Promp.  Sir,  this  gentleman  brings  more  money  to 
the  house  than  all  the  poets  put  together. 

Mach.  Pugh,  pugh!  Shakspeare! — Come  let  down 
the  curtain,  aiad  play  away  the  overture. — Prompter, 
to  your  post. 

[  The  curtairi  drcnon  tip,  discovers  Phaeton 
leaning  against  the  scene. 

SCENE,  A  cobbler's  stall. — Enter  Clymene. 

Stieer.  Pray,  sir,  who  are  these  extiaordinary 
figures  1 

Mach.  He,  leaning  against  the  scene,  is  Phaeton  ; 
and  the  lady  is  Clymene  ;  or  Clymene,  as  they  call 
her  in  Drury-lane.  This  scene,  sir,  is  in  the  true 
altercative  or  scolding  style  of  the  ancients.  Come, 
madam,  begin. 

Clg.  You  lazy,  lousy  rascal !  is  't  well  done, 
That  you,  the  heir-apparent  of  the  Sun, 
Stand  with  your  arms  before  you  like  a  lout,  -i 

When  yom-  great  father  has  two  hours  set  out,  J- 

And  bears  his  lantern  all  the  world  about  1  3 

Phae.  Oh,  mother,  mother  !  think  you  it  sounds 
well. 
That  the  Sun's  son  in  cobbler's  stall  should  dwell  1 
Think  you  it  does  not  on  my  soul  encroach. 
To  walk  on  foot  while  father  keeps  a  coach  1 
If  he  should  shine  into  the  stall,  d'ye  think 
To  see  me  mending  shoes  he  would  not  winki 
Besides,  by  all  the  parish-boys  I  am  flamm'd  : — 
Y'ou  the  Sun's  son  !  You  rascal,  you  be  damn'd  ! 
Chj.    And   dost    thou,   blockhead,  then  make  all 
this  noise. 
Because  you  're  fleer'd  at  by  the  parish-boys  1 
When,  sirrah,  you  may  know  the  mob  will  dare 
Sometimes  to  scorn  and  hiss  at  my  lord  mayor. 
AIR  I. — GiUiJloiver,  gentle  rosemary. 
Phae.  O,  mother,  this  story  will  never  go  down, 
'Twill  ne'er  be  believ'd  by  the  boys  of  the  town  ; 
"Tis  true  wliat  yon  swore, 
I'm  the  son  of  a  whore, 
Tliey  all  believe  that,  but  believe  notliing  more. 

Clym.  You  rascal,  who  dare  your  mamma  tlms  to  doubt, 
Come  along  to  tlie  justice,  and  he'll  make  it  out ; 
He  knows  very  well. 
When  you  first  made  me  swell. 
That  I  swore  'twas  the  Suu  that  had  shined  in  my  cell. 

Phae.  O,  mother,  mother,  I  must  ever  grieve  ; 
Can  I  the  justice,  if  not  you,  believe  "J 
If  to  your  oath  no  credit  I  afford. 
Do  you  believe  I'll  take  his  worship's  wordl 
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Clym.  Go   to  the  watch-house,  where  your  father 

bright  ['ight; 

That   lanthorn   keeps   which   gives    the    world     its 

Whence  sallying,  he  does  the  day's  gates  unlock, 

"Walks  through  the  world's  great  streets,  and  tells 

folks  what's  o'clock. 

Phae.  With  joy  I  go  ;  and  ere  two  days  are  run 
I'll  know  if  I  am  my  own  father's  son.  [Exit, 

Cly.   Go,  clear  my  fame,  for  greater  'tis  in  life 
To  be  a  great  man's  whore  than  poor  man's  wife. 
If  you  are  rich,  your  vices  men  adore, 
But  hate  and  scorn  your  virtues,  if  you  're  poor. 

AIR  U.—Pierot  tune. 

Great  courtiers  palaces  contain. 

Poor  courtiers  fear  a  gaol ; 
Great  parsons  riot  in  champagne. 

Poor  parsons  sot  in  ale  ; 
Great  whores  in  coaches  gang. 

Smaller  misses. 

For  their  kisses. 
Are  in  bridewell  bang'd  ; 

Whilst  in  vogiie 

Lives  the  great  rogue. 
Small  rogues  are  by  dozens  hang'd.  [Exit. 

[The  scene  draws  and  discovers  the  Sun  in  a  great 
chair  in  the  rotmd-house,  attended  by  Watchmen. 
Enter  Phaeton. 

Sjieer.  Pray,  sir,  what  is  that  scene  to  represent  1 

Mach.  Sir,  this  is  the  palace  of  the  Sun. 

Fust.  It  looks  as  like  the  round-house  as  ever  I 
saw  anything. 

Mach.  Yes,  sir,  the  Sun  is  introduced  in  the 
character  of  a  watchman  ;  and  that  lanthorn  there 
represents  his  chariot. 

Fust.  The  devil  it  does  ! 

Mach.  Yes,  sir,  it  does,  and  as  like  the  chariot  of 
the  Sun  it  is  as  ever  you  saw  anything  on  any  stage. 

Fust.  I  can't  help  thinking  this  a  properer  repre- 
sentation of  the  Moon  than  the  Sun. 

Sneer.  Perhaps  the  scene  lies  in  the  Antipodes, 
where  the  Sun  rises  at  midnight. 

Mach.  Sir,  the  scene  lies  in  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phoses ;  and  so,  pray,  sir,  don't  ask  any  more  ques- 
tions, for  things  of  this  nature  are  above  criticism. 

Phae.  What  do  I  seel  What  beams  of  candle-light 
Break  from  that  lanthorn  and  put  out  my  sight '? 

Phoeb.  Oh,  little  Phaey  !  prithee  tell  me  why 
Thou  tak'st  this  evening's  walk  into  the  sky  1 

Phae.  Father,  if  I  may  call  thee  by  that  name, 
I  come  to  clear  my  own  and  mother's  fame  ; 
To  prove  myself  thy  bastard,  her  thy  miss. 

Phoeb.  Come  hither  first,    and  give  me,    boy,  a 
kiss.  [Kisses  him. 

Now  you  shall  see  a  dance  ;  and  that  will  show 
"We  lead  as  merry  lives  as  folks  below. 

[A  dance  o/ Watchmen. 

Phae.  Father,  the  dance  has  very  well  been  done. 
But  yet  that  does  not  prove  I  am  your  son. 

Fust.  Upon  my  word,  I  think  Mr.  Phaeton  is 
very  much  in  the  right  on't ;  and  I  would  be  glad  to 
know,  sir,  why  this  dance  was  introduced. 

Mach.  "Why,  sirl  why,  as  all  dances  are  intro- 
duced, for  the  sake  of  the  dance.  Besides,  sir, 
would  it  not  look  very  unnatural  in  Phoebus  to  give 
his  son  no  entertainment  after  so  long  an  absence  1 
Go  on,  go  on.  [mine  ; 

Phoeb.  Thou  art  so  like  me,  sure  you  must   be 
I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  stay  and  dine  ; 
I'll  give  my  bond,  Avhate'er  you  ask  to  grant ; 
I  will  by  Styx  !  an  oath  which  break  I  can't. 

Phae.  Then  let  me,  since  that  vow  must  ne'er  be 
broke. 
Carry,  one  day,  that  lantern  for  a  joke.  [keep  ; 

Phoeb.  Rash  was  my  promise,  which  I  now  must 
But,  oh  !  take  care  you  do  not  fall  asleep. 


Phae.  If  I  succeed,  I  shall  no  scandal  rue  ; 
If  I  should  sleep, 'tis  what  most  watchmen  do.   [Exit. 
Phoeb.  No  more. — Set  out,  and  walk  around  the 
skies  ; 
My  watch  informs  me  it  is  time  to  rise.  [Exit, 

Mach.  Now  for  the  comic,  sir. 
Fiist.  Why,  what  the  devil  has  this  been  1 
Mach.  This  has  been  the  serious,  sir, — the  sub- 
lime.    The  serious  in  an  entertainment  answers  to 
the  sublime  in  writing.      Come,   are  all  the  rakes 
and  whores  ready  at  King's  coffee-house  1 
Promp.   They  are  ready,  sir. 

Mach.  Then  draw  the  scene.  Pray,  let  the  car- 
penters take  care  that  all  the  scenes  be  drawn  in. 
exact  time  and  tune,  that  I  may  have  no  bungling  in 
the  tricks  ;  for  a  trick  is  no  trick  if  not  performed 
with  great  dexterity.  Mr.  Fustian,  in  tragedies  and 
comedies,  and  such  sort  of  things,  the  audiences 
will  make  great  allowances  ;  but  they  expect  more 
from  an  entertainment ;  here,  if  the  least  thing  be 
out  of  order  they  never  pass  it  by. 

Fiist.  Very  true,  sir,  tragedies  do  not  depend  so 
much  upon  the  carpenter  as  you  do. 

Mach.  Come,  draw  the  scene. 
[The  scene   draios  and  discovers   several  men   and 
women  drinking  in  King's  coffee-house.     They 
rise  and  dance.      The  dance  ended,  shig  the  fol- 
loioiny  song : — 

AIR  III. — 0  London  is  a  fine  town. 
1  Ra!ie.  O  gin,  at  length,  is  putting  down. 
And  'tis  the  more  the  pity; 
Petition  for  it  all  the  town, 
Petition  all  the  city- 
Cho.        O  gin,  &c. 

1  Rake-  'Twas  gin  that  made  train-bands  so  stout. 

To  whom  each  castle  yields ; 
This  made  them  march  (he  town  about, 

And  take  all  Tuttle-tields. 
Vlw.        O  gin,  &c. 

1  Rake.  'Tis  gin,  as  all  our  neighbours  know. 
Has  served  our  army  too  ; 
This  makes  them  make  so  fine  a  show 
In  Hyde-park,  at  review. 
Cho.        O  gin,  &c. 

1  Rake.  But  what  I  hope  will  change  your  notes. 
And  make  your  anger  sleep ; 
Consider  none  can  bribe  his  votes 
With  liquor  half  so  cheap. 
Cho.        O  gin,  &c. 
Fust,  I  suppose,  sir,  you  took  a  cup  of  gin  to  in- 
spire you  to  write  this  fine  song. 

During   the  song  Harlequin    enters  and  picks 
pockets.     A  VoqVs  pocket  is  picked  of  his  play, 
which,  as  he  was  going  to  pawn  for  the  reckon- 
ing, he  misses.     Harlequin  is  discovered;  Con- 
stables and  Watch  are  fetched  in;  the  Watchmen 
ivalking  in  their  sleep ;  they  bind  him  in  chains, 
confine  him  in  the  cellar,  and  leave  him  alone. 
The  Genius  of  Gin  rises  out  of  a  tub. 
Gen.  Take,  Harlequin,  this  magic  wand  ; — 
All  things  shall  yield  to  thy  command  :         • 
"Whether  you  would  appear  incog. 
In  shape  of  monkey,  cat,  or  dog  ; 
Or  else,  to  show  your  wit,  transform 
Your  mistress  to  a  butter-churn  ; 
Or  else,  what  no  magician  can, 
Into  a  wheelbarrow  turn  a  man ; 
And  please  the  gentry  above  stairs, 
By  sweetly  crying,  Mellow  pears. 
Thou  shalt  make  jests  without  a  head, 
And  judge  of  plays  thou  can'st  not  read. 
Whores  and  racehorses  shall  be  thine, 
Champagne  shall  be  thy  only  wine  ; 
While  the  best  poet  and  best  player 
Shall  both  be  forced  to  feed  on  air ; 
Gin's  genius  all  these  things  reveals, 
Thou  shalt  perform  by  slight  of  heels.  [Exit. 
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[Enter  Constable  and  Watchmen.  T/iey  take  Har- 
lequin out,  and  the  scene  changes  to  the  street; 
a  croiod  before  the  Justice's  house.  Enter  a 
Clerk  in  the  character  of  Tierrot  ;  the;/ all  go 
in.  The  scene  changes  to  the  Justice's  parlour, 
and  discovers  the  Justice  learning  to  spell  of  an 
old  Schoolmistress. 
Fust.  Pray,  sir,  who  are  those  characters'? 
Mack.  Sir,  that's  a  justice  of  peace  ;  and  the  other 

is  a  schoolmistress,  teaching  the  justice  to  spell  ;  for 

you  must  know,  sir,   the  justice  is  a  very  ingenious 

man,  and  a  very  great  scholar,  but  happened  to  have 

the  misfortune  in  his  youth  never  to  learn  to  read. 

[^H^e;- Harlequin  in  custody ;  Columbine,  Poet, 
^c.  The  Poet  makes  his  comp)latnt  to  the  Justice  ; 
the  Justice  orders  a  mittimus  for  Harlequin  ; 
Columbine  courts  the  Justice  to  let  Harlequin 
escape  ;  he  grows  fond  of  her,  hut  will  not  comply 
till  she  offers  him  money  ;  he  then  acquits  Harle- 
quin, and  comynits  the  Poet, 
Fust.  Pray,  how  is  this  brought  about,  sirl 
Mach.  How,  sir!  why,  bribery.     You  know,  sir, 

or  may  know,  that  Aristotle,  in  his  book  concerning 

Entertainments,  has  laid  it  down  as  a  principal  rule 

that   Harlequin   is  always  to    escape  ;    and  I'll    be 

judged  by  the  whole  world  if  ever  he  escaped  in  a 

more  natural  manner. 

[The  Constable  carries  off  the  Poet;  Harlequin 
hits  the  Justice  a  great  rap  upon  the  hack,  and 
runs  off;  Columbine  goes  to  folloxo ;  Pieruot 
lays  hold  on  her ;  the  Justice,  being  recovered  of 
his  blow,  seizes  her  and  carries  her  in.  Pierrot 
sits  down  to  learn  to  spell,  and  the  scene  shuts. 

[Scene,  the  Street.  Harlequin  re-enters,  considering 
how  to  regain  Columbine  and  bite  the  Justice. 
Two  Chairmen  cross  the  stage  loith  a  china  Jar,  on  a 
horse,  directed  to  the  Theatre-royal,  in  Drury-lane. 
Harlequin  gets  into  it,  and  is  carried  into  the 
Justice's  ;  the  scene  changes  to  the  Justice's  hoicse  ; 
Harlequin  is  brought  in  in  the  jar ;  the  Justice, 
Pierrot,  a?ic?  Columbine  enter  ;  the  Justice  offers 
it  as  a  present  to  Columbine. 
Fust.   Sir,    sir,    here's  a  small    error,   I  observe. 

How  comes  the  justice  to  attempt  buying  this  jar,  as 

I   suppose  you  intend,   when  it  is  directed  to  the 

Theatre-royal  in  Drury-lane  1 

Mach.  Sir,  sir,  here's  no  error,  I  observe  ;  for  how 

should  the  justice  know  that,  when  he  can't  read "? 
Sneer.  Ay,  there  I  think,   Mr.  Fustian,   you  must 

own  yourself  in  the  wrong. 

Fust.    People   that   can't  read   ought  not   to   be 

brought  upon  the  stage,  that's  all. 

[  While  the  Justice  aiid  Chairmen  are  talking  about 
the  jar.  Harlequin  tumbles  down  upon  him.  The 
Justice  and  Pierrot  run  off  in  a  fright.  Colum- 
bine runs  to  Harlequin,  icho  carries  her  off.  The 
Chaimien  go  out  with  the  jar. 
Sneer.  Pray,  Mr.  Machine,  how  came  that  jar  not 

to  be  broke  ? 

Mach.  Because  it  was  no  jar,  sir.    I  see  you  know 

very  little  of  these  affairs. 

[Scene,  the  Street.  Harlequin  and  Columbine 
re-enter,  pursued  by  the  Justice  and  his  Clerk. 

[Scene  changes  to  a  Barber's  shop.     He  sets  Colum- 
bine down  to  shave  her,   blinds  the  Clerk  tcith  the 
suds,  and  turns  the  Justice  into  a  periwig-block. 
Mach.    There,   sir!  there's  wit  and  humour  and 

transformation  for  you. 

Fust.   The  transformation  is  odd  enough,  indeed. 
Mack.  Odd,  sir  !     What,  the  justice  into  a  block  1 

JNo,  sir!  not  odd   at  all;   there   never  was  a  more 

natural  and  easy  transformation  ;  but  don't  interrupt 

us.     (jro  on,  go  on. 


[  The  Clerk  takes  the  toig  off  the  block,  puts  it  on,  and 
admires  himself;  Harlequin  directs  hitn  to  powder 
it  better,  which  tchile  he  is  doing,  he  throws  him 
into  the  trough  a?id  shuts  him  doicn.  Harlequin 
and  Columbine  go  off.  The  Justice  re-enters, 
without  his  wig;  his  man  calls  to  him  out  of  the 
trough;  he  takes  him  out,  and  they  go  off  together 
in  pursuit  of  Harlequin. 

Mach.  Thus  ends,  sir,  my  first  comic.  Now,  sir, 
for  my  second  serious,  or  sublime.  Come,  draw  the 
scene,  and  discover  Aurora,  or  the  Morning,  just 
going  to  break,  and  her  maid  ironing  her  linen. 

Aur.  The  devil  take  the  wench  !   Is't  not  a  shame 
You  should  be  lazy,  and  I  bear  the  blame  % 
Make  haste,  you  drone,  for  if  I  longer  stay. 
The  sun  will  rise  before  the  break  of  day  ; 
Nor  can  I  go  till  my  clean  linen's  done  : 
How  will  a  dirty  morning  look  in  June  %  wet. 

Maid.  Shifts,  madam,  can't  be  dried  before  they're 
You  must  wear  fewer,  or  more  changes  get. 

Fust.  Pray,  sir,  in  what  book  of  the  ancients  do 
you  find  any  mention  of  Aurora's  washerwoman  % 

Mach.  Don't  trouble  me  with  the  ancients,  sir ; 
if  she's  not  in  the  ancients,  I  have  improved  upon 
the  ancients,  sir,  that's  all. 

Aiir.   Dare  you  to  me  in  such  a  manner  speak  ?    j 

The  morning  is  scarce  fine  three  times  a-week  ;        > 

But  I  can't  stay,  and  as  I  am  must  break.         Exit.  \ 

Maid.  Break,  and  be  hang'd!  please  Heav'n,  I'll 

give  you  warning. 

Night  wants  a  maid,  and  so  I'll  leave  the  Morning. 

[Exit. 
Scene  changes  to  an  open  country.     Enter  two 
Countrymen. 

1  Coun.  Is  it  day  yet,  neighbour  ? 

2  Coun.  Faith,  neighbour,  I  can't  tell  whether  it  is 
or  no.  It  is  a  cursed  nasty  morning.  I  wish  we 
have  not  wet  weather.  now. 

1  Coun.  It  begins  to  grow  a  little  lighter  though, 
Aurora  crosses  the  stage,  vuth  two  or  three  girls 
carrying  farthing  ca7idles. 

Fust.  Pray,  sir,  what  do  those  children  represent? 

Mach.  Sir,  those  children  are  all  stars  ;  and  you 
shall  see  presently,  as  the  sun  rises,  the  candles  will 
go  out,  which  represents  the  disappearing  of  the  stars. 

Fust.   O,  the  devil,  the  devil ! 

Mach.  Dear  sir,  don't  be  angry.  Why  will  you 
not  allow  me  the  same  latitude  that  is  allowed  to 
all  other  composers  of  entertainments  1  Does  not  a 
dragon  descend  from  hell  in  Doctor  Faustus  %  And 
people  go  up  to  hell  in  Pluto  and  Proserpine  1  Does 
not  a  squib  represent  a  thunderbolt  in  the  Rape  of 
Proserpine  1  And  what  are  all  the  suns,  sir,  that 
have  ever  shone  upon  the  stage,  but  candles  1  And 
if  they  represent  the  sun,  I  think  they  may  very  well 
represent  the  stars. 

Fust.  Sir,  I  ask  your  pardon.     But,  sir 

Mach.  Pray,  sir,  be  quiet,  or  the  candles  will  be 
gone  out  before  they  should,  and  burn  the  girls' 
fingers  before  the  sun  can  rise. 

1  Coun.   I'll  e'en  go  saddle  my  horses. 

2  Coun.  Odso  !  methinks  'tis  woundy  light  all  of  a 
sudden  ;  the  sun  rises  devilish  fast  to-day,  methinks. 

1  Coun.  Mayhap  he's  going  a  fox-hunting  to-day, 
but  he  takes  devilish  large  leaps. 

2  Coun.  Leaps,  quotha !  I'cod,  he'll  leap  upon  us, 
I  believe.  It  is  woundy  hot :  the  skin  is  almost 
burnt  off  my  face  ;  I  warrant  I'm  as  black  as  a  black- 
moor. — [Phaeton  falls,  and  the  lantern  hangs 
hovering  in  the  air. 

Enter  3d  Countryman. 

3  Coun.  O,  neighbours !  the  world  is  at  an  end ! 
Call  tip  the  parson  of  the  parish :  I  am  but  just  got 
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up  from  my  neighbour's  wife,  and  have  not  had  time 
to  say  my  prayers  since. 

1  Coim.  The  world  at  an  end !  No,  no  ;  if  this 
hot  weather  continues,  we  shall  have  harvest  in  May. 
Odso,  though,  'tis  damned  hot!  I'cod,  I  wish  I  had 
left  my  clothes  at  home. 

2  Coun.  'Sbud !  I  sweat  as  if  I  had  been  at  a  hard 
day's  work. 

1  Cotm.  Oh,  I'm  scorch'd  ! 

2  Coun.   Oh,  I'm  burnt ! 

3  Coun.  I'm  on  fire  !  [Exetcnt,  crying  Fire. 

Neptune  descends. 

Nept.  1  am  the  mighty  emperor  of  the  sea. 

Fust.  I  am  mighty  glad  you  tell  us  so,  or  else  we 
should  have  taken  you  for  the  emperor  of  the  air. 

Mach.  Sir,  he  has  been  making  a  visit  to  .Jupiter. 
Besides,  sir,  it  is  here  introduced  with  great  beauty ; 
for  we  may  very  naturally  suppose  that  the  sun, 
being  drove  by  Phaeton  so  near  the  earth,  had  ex- 
haled all  the  sea  up  into  the  air. 

Fxist.  But  methinks  Neptune  is  oddly  dressed  for 
a  god? 

Mach.  Sir,  I  must  dress  my  characters  somewhat 
like  what  people  have  seen  ;  and  as  I  presume  few 
of  my  audience  have  been  nearer  the  sea  than  Graves- 
end,  so  I  dressed  him  e'en  like  a  waterman. 

Sneer.  So  that  he  is  more  properly  the  god  of  the 
Thames  than  the  god  of  the  sea. 

Mach.  Pray  let  Mr.  Neptune  go  on. 

Nept.  Was  it  well  done,  O  Jupiter !  whilst  I 
Paid  you  a  civil  visit  in  the  sky, 
To  send  your  Sun  my  waters  to  dry  up. 
Nor  leave  my  fish  one  comfortable  sup  % 

Mach.    Come,    enter  the  Goddess    of    the   Earth 
and  a  dancing-master,  and  dance  the  White  Joke. 
They  enter  a7id  dance. 

Nept.  What  can  the  Earth  with  frolics  thus  inspire 
To  dance,  when  all  her  kingdom  is  on  fire  *? 

Terra.  Though  all  the   earth  was  one  continued 
smoke, 
'Twould  not  prevent  my  dancing  the  AVhite  Joke. 

Sneer.  Upon  my  word,  the  goddess  is  a  great  lover 
of  dancing. 

Mach.  Come,  enter  Jupiter  with  a  pair  of  bellows, 
and  blow  out  the  candle  of  the  sun. 

Jupiter  enters,  as  above. 

Terra.  But,  ha!  great  Jupiter  has  heard  our  rout. 
And  blown  the  candle  of  the  sun  quite  out. 

Mach.  Come  now,  Neptune  and  Terra,  dance  a 
minuet  by  way  of  thanksgiving. 

Fust.  But,  pray,  how  is  Phaeton  fallen  all  this  time  t 

Mach.  Why,  you  saw  him  fall,  did  not  youl  And 
there  he  lies ;  and  I  think  it's  the  first  time  I  ever 
saw  him  fall  upon  any  stage.  But  I  fancy  he  has 
lain  there  so  long  that  he  would  be  glad  to  get  up 
again  by  this  time  ;  so  pray  draw  the  first  flat  over 
him.     Come,  enter  Clymene. 

Cly.  Art  thou,  my  Phaey,  dead  1  O  foolish  elf. 
To  find  your  father,  and  to  lose  yourself! 
What  shall  I  do  to  get  another  son. 
For  now,  alas  !  my  teeming-time  is  done  1 
AIR  IV. 

Thus  when  the  wretched  owl  has  found 

Her  yo\ing  owls  deiid  as  mice, 
O'er  the  sad  spoil  she  hovers  round. 

And  views  'em  once  or  twice  : 
Then  to  some  hollow  tree  she  flies, 

To  halloo,  hoot,  and  howl. 
Till  ev'ry  boy  that  passes  cries. 

The  devil's  in  the  owl  1 

Mach.  Come,  enter  Old  Phaeton. 
Fttst.  Pray,  sir,  who  is  Old  Phaeton  1  for  neither 
Ovid  nor  Mr.  Pritchard  make  any  mention  of  him. 
MM;h.  Sir,  he  is  the  husband  of  Clymene,  and 


might  have  been  the  father  of  Phaeton  if  his  wife 
would  have  let  him. 

Enter  Old  Phaeton. 

O.  Phae.  What  is  the  reason,  wife,  through  all  the 
You  publish  me  a  cuckold  up  and  down  1         [town 
Is't  not  enough,  as  other  women  do, 
To  cuckold  me,  but  you  must  tell  it  too "? 

Cly.  Good  cobbler,  do  not  thus  indulge  your  rage, 
But,  like  your  brighter  brethren  of  the  age, 
Think  it  enough  your  betters  do  the  deed, 
And  that  by  horning  you  I  mend  the  breed. 

O.  Phae.  Madam,  if  horns  I  on  my  head  must 
wear, 
'Tis  equal  to  me  who  shall  graft  them  there. 

Cly.  To  London  go,  thou  out-of-fashion  fool, 
And  thou  wilt  learn,  in  that  great  cuckolds'  school, 
That  every  man  who  wears  the  marriage  fetters 
Is  glad  to  be  the  cuckold  of  his  betters ; 
Therefore  no  longer  at  your  fate  repine, 
For  in  your  stall  the  Sun  shall  ever  shine. 

O.  Phae.  I  had  rather  have  burnt  candle  all  my 
Than  to  the  Sun  have  yielded  up  my  wife  :  [life 

But  since  'tis  past  I  must  my  fortune  bear ; 
'Tis  well  you  did  not  do  it  with  a  star. 

Cly.  When  neighbours  see  the  Sun  shine  in  your 
Your  fate  will  be  the  envy  of  them  all ;  [stall, 

And  each  poor  clouded  man  will  wish  the  Sun 
Would  do  to  his  wife  what  to  your  wife  h'as  done. 
[Exeuiit  arm-in-arm. 

Mach.-  There,  sir,  is  a  scene  in  heroics  between 
a  cobbler  and  his  wife  ;  now  you  shall  have  a  scene 
in  mere  prose  between  several  gods. 

Fust.  I  should  have  thought  it  more  natural  for 
the  gods  to  have  talked  in  heroics,  and  the  cobbler 
and  his  wife  in  prose. 

Mach.  You  think  it  would  have  been  more  natu- 
ral ;  so  do  I :   and  for  that  very  reason  have   avoided 
it ;  for  the  chief  beauty  of  an  entertainment,   sir,  is 
to  be  unnatural.     Come,  where  are  the  godsl 
Enter  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Phcebus. 

Jup.  Hark'e,  you  Phcebus,  will  you  take  up  your 
lantern  and  set  out,  sir,  or  no  1  For,  by  Styx !  I'll 
put  somebody  else  in  your  place  if  you  do  not;  I 
will  not  have  the  world  left  in  darkness  because  you 
are  out  of  huraovir. 

Phoeb.  Have  I  not  reason  to  be  out  of  humour, 
when  you  have  destroyed  my  favourite  child  1 

Jup.  'Twas  your  own  fault ;  why  did  you  trust 
him  with  your  lantern  % 

Phceb.  I  had  promised  by  Styx, — an  oath  which 
you  know  was  not  in  my  power  to  break. 

Jup.  I  shall  dispute  with  you  here  no  longer;  so 
either  take  up  your  lantern  and  mind  your  business, 
or  I'll  dispose  of  it  to  somebody  else.  I  would  not 
have  you  think  I  want  suns,  for  there  were  two 
very  fine  ones  that  shone  together  at  Drury-lane 
playhouse  ;  I  myself  saw  'em,  for  I  was  in  the  same 
entertainment. 

Phceb.  I  saw  'em  too,  but  they  were  more  like 
moons  than  suns;  and  as  like  anything  else  as  either. 
You  had  better  send  for  the  sun  from  Covent-gar- 
den  house ;  there's  a  sun  that  hatches  an  eg^  there, 
and  produces  a  Harlequin. 

Jup.  Yes,  I  remember  that ;  but  do  you  know 
what  animal  laid  that  egg? 

Pha;b.  Not  I. 

Jup.  Sir,  that  egg  was  laid  by  an  ass. 

Nept.  Faith,  that  sun  of  the  egg  of  an  ass  is  a 
most  prodigious  animal ;  I  have  often  wondered 
how  you  came  to  give  him  so  much  power  over  us, 
for  he  makes  gods  and  devils  dance  jigs  together 
whenever  he  pleases. 

Jtq}.  You  must  know  he  is  the  grandchild  of  my 
daughter  Fortune  by  an  ass  ;  and  at  her  request  I 
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settled  all  that  power  upon  him  ;  but  he  plays  such 
damned  pranks  with  it,  that  I  believe  I  shall  shortly 
revoke  my  grant.  He  has  turned  all  nature  topsy- 
turvy, and.  not  content  with  that,  in  one  of  his  en- 
tertainments he  was  bringing  all  the  devils  in  hell 
up  to  heaven  by  a  machine,  but  I  happened  to  per- 
ceive him,  and  stopped  him  by  the  way. 

Phceb.   I  wonder  you  did  not  damn  him  for  it. 

Jup.  Sir,  he  has  been  damn'd  a  thousand  times 
over,  but  he  values  it  not  of  a  rush  ;  the  devils  them- 
selves are  afraid  of  him  ;  he  makes  them  sing  and 
dance  whenever  he  pleases.  But,  come,  'tis  time 
for  you  to  set  out. 

Phoeb.  "Well,  if  I  must,  I  must;  and  since  you 
have  destroyed  my  son,  I  must  find  out  some  hand- 
some wench  and  get  another.  \_Exit. 

Jup.  Come,  Neptune,  'tis  too  late  to  bed  to  go  : 
What  shall  we  do  to  pass  an  hour  or  so  *? 

Nept.  E'en  wliat  you  please.  Will  you  along  with 
And  take  a  little  dip  into  the  sea  \  [me, 

Juji.  No,  faith,  though  I've  a  heat  I  want  to  quench. 
Dear  Neptune,  can'st  thou  find  me  out  a  wench  % 

Nept.  What  say'st  thou  to  dame  Thetis !  she's  a 
But  yet  I  know  with  Jupiter  she  would.         [prude; 

Jup,  I  ne'er  was  more  transported  in  my  life  : 
While  the  Sun's  out  at  work,  I'll  have  his  wife. 
Neptune,  this  service  merits  my  regard. 
For  all  great  men  should  still  their  pimps  reward. 

\^Exeunt. 

Mach.  Thus,  sir,  ends  my  second  and  last  serious  ; 
and  now  for  my  second  comic.  Come,  draw  the 
scene,  and  discover  the  two  playhouses  side  by  side. 

Sneer.  You  have  brought  these  two  playhouses 
in  a  very  friendly  manner  together. 

Mach.  Why  should  they  quarrel,  sir  1  for  you  ob- 
serve both  their  doors  are  shut  up.  Come,  enter 
Tragedy  King  and  Queen  to  be  hired. 

[Enter  Tragedy  King  and  Queen,  and  knock  at 
Covent-garden  playhouse  door;  the  Manager 
eoines  out;  the  Tragedy  King  repeats  a  speech 
out  of  a  play  ;  the  Manager  and  he  quarrel  about 
an  emphasis.  He  knocks  at  Drury-lane  door ; 
the  Manager  enters  with  his  man  Pistol  bearing 
a  sack-load  of  players'  articles. 


Fust.  Pray,  sir,  what  is  contained  in  that  sack  ? 

Mach.  Sir,  in  that  sack  are  contained  articles  for 
players,  from  ten  shillings  a-week  and  no  benefit, 
to  five  hundred  a-year  and  a  benefit  clear. 

Fust.  Sir,  I  suppose  you  intend  this  as  a  joke  ? 
but  I  can't  see  why  a  player  of  our  own  country, 
and  in  our  own  language,  should  not  deserve  five 
hundred,  sooner  than  a  saucy  Italian  singer  twelve. 

Mach.  Five  hundred  a-year,  sir  !  Why,  sir,  for  a 
little  more  money  I'll  get  you  one  of  the  best  Har- 
lequins in  France ;  and  you'll  see  the  managers  are 
of  my  opinion. 

[Enter  Harlequin  a7id  Columbine.     Both  Ma- 
nagers run  to  them,  a>id  caress  them;  and  while 
they  are  bidding  for  them,  enter  a  Dogma  Har- 
lequin's dress ;  they  bid  for  him.    Enter  the  Jus- 
tice a?i6?  A js  Clerk ;  Harlequin  a?!c?  Columbine 
7'un  off.     Covent-garden  Manager  runs    away 
lo'ith  the  Dog  in  his  arms.      The  scene  changes 
to  a  ca)-t-load  q/Players.      The  Justice  pulls  out 
the  act  of  the  12th  of  the  Queen,  atid  threatens 
to  commit  them  as  vagrants ;  the  Manager  offers   \ 
the  Justice  two  hundred  a-year  if  he  zvill  com- 
mence  player;  ^Ae  Justice  accepts  it,  is  turned 
into  a  Harlequin  ;   he  and  his  Clerk  mount  the 
cart,  and  all  sing  the  following  Chorus. 
AIR  V .—Abbot  of  Canterbury. 
You  wonder,  perhaps,  at  the  tricks  of  the  stage. 
Or  that  pantomime  miracles  lake  with  the  age ; 
But  if  you  examine  court,  country,  and  town, 
There's  nothing  but  Havlecjuin  feats  will  go  down. 

Derry  down,  &c. 
From  Fleet-street  to  Limehouse  the  city's  his  range. 
He's  a  saint  in  his  shop,  and  a  linave  on  the  'Chauge  ; 
At  an  oath,  or  a  jest,  like  a  censor  he'll  frown. 
But  a  lie  or  a  cheat  slip  currently  down. 

Derry  down,  &c. 
In  the  country  he  burns  with  a  politic  zeal. 
And  boasts,  like  knight-errant,  to  serve  commonweal ; 
But,  once  return'd  member,  he  alters  his  tone. 
For,  as  long  as  he  rises,  no  matter  who's  down. 

Derry  down,  &e. 
At  court  'tis  as  hard  to  confine  him  as  air; 
Like  a  troublesome  spirit,  he's  here  and  he's  there ; 
All  shapes  and  disguises  at  pleasure  puis  on. 
And  defies  all  the  nation  to  conjure  him  down. 

Derry  down,  &c. 


MISS  LUCY  IN  TOWN: 

A  SEQUEL    TO    THE    VIRGIN   UNMASKED. 

A  FARCE,  WITH  SONGS. 

AS  IT  WAS  ACTED  AT  THE  THEATRE-KOYAL,  DRURY-LANE,  BY  HIS  MAJESTY'S  SERVANTS. 


Dramatis  Person/e.— Gxioffw//^  Mr.  Winstone  ;  Thomas, 
Ma.  Neal;  Lord  Bawhle,  Mr.  Cross;  Mr.  Zorobable,  Mr. 
Macklin;  Siynor  Cantilena,  Mr.  Beard;  Mr.  Ballad.  Mr. 
Lowe;  Mrs.  Midnight,  Mrs.  Macklin;  Hlfe,  Mrs.  Clive  ; 
Tawdry,  Mrs.  Bennet. 


SCENE,  Mrs.  Midnight's — Midnight,  Tawdry. 

Mid.  And  he  did  not  give  you  a  single  shilling  1 

Tata.  No,  upon  my  honour. 

Mid.  Very  well.  They  spend  so  much  money  in 
show  and  equipage,  that  they  can  no  more  pay  their 
ladies  than  their  tradesmen.  If  it  was  not  for  Mr. 
Zorobable  and  some  more  of  his  persuasion,  I  must 
shut  up  my  doors. 

Taw.  Besides,  ma'am,  virtuous  women  and  gen- 
tlemen's wives  come  so  cheap,  that  no  man  will  go 
to  the  price  of  a  lady  of  the  town. 

Mid.  I  thought  Westminster-hall  woidd  have  given 


them  a  surfeit  of  their  virtuous  women :  but  I  see 
nothing  will  do  ;  though  a  jury  of  cuckolds  were  to 
give  never  such  swingeing  damages,  it  will  not  deter 
men  from  qualifying  more  jurymen.  In  short,  no- 
thing can  do  us  any  service  but  an  act  of  parliament 
to  put  us  down. 

Taw.  Have  you  put  a  bill  on  your  door,  ma'am, 
as  you  said  you  would  1 

Mid.  It  is  up,  it  is  up.  O  Tawdry  !  that  a  woman 
who  hath  been  bred  and  always  lived  like  a  gentle- 
woman, and  followed  a  polite  way  of  business, 
should  be  reduced  to  let  lodgings  ! 

Taio.  It  is  a  melancholy  consideration  truly. 
[K?iocking.'\     But,  hark  !  I  hear  a  coach  stop. 

Mid.  Some  rake  or  other  who  is  too  poor  to  have 
any  reputation.  This  is  not  a  time  of  day  for  good 
customers  to  walk  abroad.  The  citizens,  good  men, 
can't  leave  their  shops  so  soon. 
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Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Madam,  a  gentleman  and  lady  to  inquire  for 
lodgings;  they  seem  to  bejustcomeout  of  the  country, 
for  the  coach  and  horses  are  in  a  terrible  dirty  pickle. 

Mid.  Why  don't  you  show  them  h\%  Tawdry, 
who  knows  what  Fortune  has  sent  us  1 

Taw.  If  she  had  meant  me  any  good,  she'd  have 
sent  a  gentleman  without  a  lady.  [friend. 

Serv.  (returning  loith  John.)    This  is  my  mistress, 

John.  Do  you  take  volks  in  to  live  here  %  Be- 
cause, if  you  do,  madam  and  the  squoire  will  come 
and  live  with  you. 

Mid.  Then  your  master  is  a  squire,  friend,  is  he  1 

John.  Ay,  he  is  as  good  a  squoire  as  any  within 
five  miles  o'en  :  tho'f  he  was  but  a  footman  before, 
what  is  that  to  the  purpose  %  Madam  has  enough 
for  both  o'em. 

Mid.  Well,  you  may  desire  your  master  and  his  lady 
to  walk  in.  I  believe  I  can  furnisli  them  with  what 
they  want.  What  think  you.  Tawdry,  of  the  squire 
and  his  lady,  by  this  specimen  of  them  1 

Taw,  Why,  I  think  if  I  can  turn  the  squire  to  as 
good  account  as  you  will  his  lady  (I  mean  if  she 
be  handsome),  we  shall  have  no  reason  to  repent 
our  acquaintance.  You  will  soon  teach  her  more 
politeness  than  to  be  pleased  with  a  footman,  espe- 
cially as  he  is  her  husband. 

Mid.  Truly,  I  must  say  I  love  to  see  ladies  prefer 
themselves.  Mercy  on  those  who  betray  women  to 
sacrifice  their  oAvn  interest :  I  would  not  have  such 
a  sin  lie  on  my  conscience  for  the  world. 

Enter  Thomas,  Wife,  and  Servants. 

Tho.  Madam,  your  humble  servant.  My  fellow 
here  tells  me  you  have  lodgings  to  let  :  pray  what  are 
they,  madam  % 

Mid.  Sir,  my  bill  hath  informed  you. 

Tho.  Pox !  I  am  afraid  she  suspects  I  can't  read. 

Mid.  What  conveniences,  madam,  would  your 
ladyship  want  1 

Wife.  Why,  good  woman,  I  shall  want  every- 
thing which  other  fine  ladyships  Avant.  Indeed,  I 
don't  know  what  I  shall  want  yet ;  for  I  never  was 
in  town  before  ;  but  I  shall  want  everything  I  see. 

Tho.  I  hope  your  apartments  here  are  handsome, 
and  that  people  of  fashion  used  to  lodge  with  you. 

Mid.  If  you  please,  sir,  I'll  wait  on  your  honour, 
and  show  you  the  rooms. 

27*0.  Ay,  do,  do  so  ;  do  wait  on  me.  John,  do 
you  hear,  do  you  take  care  of  all  our  things. 

Wife.  Ay,  pray,  John,  take  care  of  the  great  cake 
and  the  cold  turkey,  and  the  ham  and  the  chickens, 
and  the  bottle  of  sack,  and  the  two  bottles  of  strong 
beer,  and  the  bottle  of  cider. 

John.  I'll  take  the  best  care  I  can :  but  a  man 
would  think  he  was  got  into  a  fair.  The  folks  stare 
at  one  as  if  they  had  never  seen  a  man  before. 

Exit  MiDN.,  Thomas,  John,  and  Servants. 

Taio.  Pray,  madam,  is  not  your  ladyship  infinitely 
tired  Avith  your  journey  %    [walk  twenty  miles  farther. 

Wife.  I  tired !  not  I,   I  an't  tired  at  all ;  I  could 

Taxo.  O,  I  am  surprised  at  that !  most  fine  ladies 
are  horribly  fatigued  after  a  journey. 

Wife.  Are  theyl — Hum!  I  don't  know  whether 
I  an't  so  too !  yes  I  am,  I  am  horribly  fatigued. 
Well,  I  shall  never  find  out  all  that  a  fine  lady 
ought  to  be.  l^Aside. 

Taw.  Was  your  ladyship  never  in  town  before, 
madam  1 

Wife.  No,  madam,  never  before  that  I  know  of. 

Taw.  I  shall  be  glad  to  wait  on  you,  madam,  and 
show  you  the  town. 

Wife.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  madam  ; 
and  I  am  resolved  to  see  everything  that  is  to  be 
Been :  the  Tower,  and  the  crowns,  and  the  lions,  and 
Bedlam,  and  the  parliament-house,  and  the  abbey — • 


Taw.  O  fie,  madam  !  these  arc  only  sights  for  the 
vulgar ;  no  fine  ladies  go  to  these. 

Wife.  No?  Avhy  then  I  won't  neither.  Oh  odious 
Tower  and  filthy  lions'.  But  pray,  madam,  are  there 
no  sights  for  a  fine  lady  to  see  1 

Taw,  O  yes,  madam  ;  there  are  ridottos,  masque- 
rades, court,  plays,  and  a  thousand  others  ;  so  many, 
that  a  fine  lady  has  never  time  to  be  at  home  but 
when  she  is  asleep. 

Wife.  1  am  glad  to  hear  that,  for  I  hate  to  be  at 
home  :  but,  dear  madam,  do  tell  me — for  I  suppose 
you  are  a  fine  lady — 

Taw.  At  your  service,  madam. 
Wife.  What  do  you  fine  ladies  do  at  these  places  1 
What  do  they  do  at  masquerades  now  '^  for  I  have 
heard  of  them  in  the  country. 

Taw.  Why  they  dress  themselves  in  a  strange  dress, 
and  they  walk  up  and  down  the  room,  and  they  cry, 
Do  you  know  me  ?  and  then  they  burst  out  a  laugh- 
ing, and  then  they  sit  down,  and  then  they  get  up, 
and  then  they  walk  about  again,  and  then  they  go 
home. 

Wife.  Oh  this  is  charming,  and  easy  too  ;  I  shall 
be  able  to  do  a  masquerade  in  a  minute :  well,  but 
do  tell  me  a  little  of  the  rest.  AVhat  do  they  do  at 
your  what-d'ye-call-'ems,  your  plays  1 

Taw.  Why,  if  they  can,  they  take  a  stage-box, 
where  they  let  the  footman  sit  the  two  first  acts  to 
show  his  livery  ;  then  they  come  in  to  show  them- 
selves, spread  their  fans  upon  the  spikes,  make 
curtsies  to  their  acquaintance,  and  then  talk  and 
laugh  as  loud  as  they  are  able. 

Wife.  O  delightful!  By  gole,  I  find  there  is 
nothing  in  a  fine  lady  ;  anybody  may  be  a  fine  lady 
if  this  be  all. 

AIR  I. 

As  gay  and  as  loud  as  the 
best; 
And  at  t'other  place. 
With  a  mask  on  my  face, 
I'll  ask  all  I  see 
Do  you  know  me  ? 
Do  you  know  me  ? 
And  te,  he,  he  ! 
And  te,  he,  lie  ! 
At  nothing   as  loud  as  a 
jest. 

Re-enter  Thomas  and  Midnight. 

Tho,  My  dear,  I  have  seen  the  rooms,  and  they 
are  very  handsome,  and  fit  for  us  people  of  fashion. 

Wife,  O,  my  dear,  I  am  extremely  glad  on't.  Do 
you  know  me  1  Ha,  ha,  ha,  my  dear !  [stretching  out 
her  fan  before  her]  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Tho.  Heyday  !  What's  the  matter  nowl 

Wife.  I  am  only  doing  over  a  fine  lady  at  a  mas^ 
querade  or  play,  that's  all. 

[She  coquets  apart  with  her  husband. 

Taw.  [To  Mid. J  She's  simplicity  itself.  A  card 
fortune  has  dealt  you,  which  it's  impossible  for  you 
to  play  ill.     You  may  bring  her  to  any  purpose. 

Mid.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it :  for  she's  really  pretty, 
and  I  shall  scarce  Avant  a  customer  for  a  tit-bit. 

Wife,  Well,  my  dear,  you  won't  stay  long,  for 
you  knoAV  I  can  hardly  bear  you  out  of  my  sight ; 
I  shall  be  quite  miserable  till  you  come  back,  my 
dear,  dear  Tommy. 

Tho.  My  dear  Lucy,  I  will  but  go  find  out  a  tailor, 
and  be  back  Avith  you  in  an  instant. 

Wife.  Pray  do,  my  dear. — Nay,  t'other  kiss ;  one 
more — O  !  thou  art  the  sAveetest  creature ! — Well, 
miss,  fine  lady,  pray  how  do  you  like  my  husband  \ 
Is  he  not  a  charming  man  1 

Tatv,  Your  husband  !  Dear  madam,  and  was  it 
your  husband  that  you  kissed  so"? 

Wife.  Why,  don't  fine  ladies  kiss  their  husbands  1 

Taio.  No,  never. 

Wife.  O  la !  but  I  don't  like  that  though ;  by  gole, 


If  flaunting  and  ranting, 

If  noise  and  gallanting, 
Be  all  in  fine  ladies  required, 

I'll  warrant  I'll  be 

As  line  a  lady 
As  ever  in  town  was  admired. 
At  plays  I  will  rattle, 

Tittle-tattle, 

Tittle-tattle. 

Prittle-prattle, 

Prittle-prattle, 
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1  believe  I  shall  never  be  a  fine  lady,  if  I  must  not 
be  kissed.  I  like  being  a  fine  lady  in  other  things, 
but  not  in  that ;  I  thank  you.  If  your  fine  ladies 
are  never  kissed,  by  gole,  I  think  we  have  not  so 
much  reason  to  envy  them  as  I  imagined. 
SONG. 

How  happy  are  the  nymphs  and  swains 
Wlio  skip  it  and  trip  it  all  over  the  plains : 

How  sweet  are  the  kisses. 

How  soft  are  the  blisses. 
Transporting  the  lads,  and  all  melting  their  misses  ! 
If  ladies  here  so  nice  are  grown, 
Who  jaunt  it  and  flaunt  it  all  over  the  town. 

To  fly  as  from  ruin 

From  billing  and  cooing, 
A  fig  for  their  airs,  give  me  plain  country  wooing. 

Taw.  O,  you  mistake  me,  madam  ;  a  fine  lady 
may  kiss  any  man  but  her  husband. — You  will  have 
all  the  beaux  in  town  at  your  service. 

Wife.  Beaux!  O  gemini!  those  are  the  things 
Miss  Jenny  used  to  talk  of. — And  pray,  madam,  do 
beaux  kiss  so  much  sweeter  and  better  than  other 
folks  ^ 

Taw.  Hum!  I  can't  say  much  of  that. 

Wife.  And  pray,  then,  why  must  I  like  them 
better  than  my  own  husband  1 

3Iid.  Because  it's  the  fashion,  madam.  Fine 
ladies  do  everything  because  it's  the  fashion.  They 
spoil  their  shapes,  to  appear  big  with  child,  because 
it  is  the  fashion.  They  lose  their  money  at  whist, 
without  understanding  the  game  ;  they  go  to  auctions, 
without  intending  to  buy  ;  they  go  to  operas,  with- 
out any  ear ;  and  slight  their  husbands  without 
disliking  them  ;  and  all — because  it  is  the  fashion. 

Wife.  AVell,  I'll  try  to  be  as  much  in  fashion  as  I  can  : 
but,  pray,  when  must  I  go  to  these  beaux  ■?  for  I  really 
long  to  see  them  ;  for  Miss  Jenny  says  she's  sure  I 
shall  like  them  ;  and  if  I  do,  i'facks  !  I  believe  I  shall 
tell  them  so,  notwithstanding  what  our  parson 
says. 

Mid.  Bravely  said  ;  I  will  show  you  some  fine 
gentlemen  which  I  warrant  you  will  like. 

Wife.  And  will  they  like  me  1 

Taw.  Like  you!  they'll  adore  you,  they'll  worship 
you.  Madam,  says  my  lord,  you  are  the  most  charm- 
ing, beautiful,  fine  creature  that  ever  my  eyes  beheld. 

Wife.  What's  that  ■?     Do  say  that  over  again. 

Tate.   [Repeats.]  Madam,  you  are,  &c. 

Wife.  And  will  they  think  all  this  of  me  1 

Taw.  No  doubt  of  it.     They'll  swear  it. 

Wife.  Then  to  be  sure  they  will  think  it.  Yes, 
yes,  to  be  sure  they  will  think  so.  I  wish  I  could 
see  these  charming  men. 

Mid.  O,  you  will  see  them  everywhere.  Here  in 
the  house  I  have  had  several  to  visit  me,  who  have 
said  the  same  thing  to  me  and  this  young  lady. 

Wife.  What,  did  they  call  you  charming  and 
beautiful  1 — by  gole,  I  think  they  may  very  well  say 
so  to  me.  [Aside.]  But  when  will  these  charming 
men  come  1 

Mid.  They'll  be  here  immediately :  but  your 
ladyship  will  dress  yourself.  I  see  your  man  has 
brought  your  things.  I  suppose  your  ladyship  has 
jour  clothes  with  you. 

Wife.  O  yes,  I  have  clothes  enough  ;  I  have  a 
fine  thread  satin  suit  of  clothes  of  all  the  colours  in 
the  rainbow  ;  then  I  have  a  fine  red  gown,  flowered 
with  yellow,  all  my  own  work  ;  and  a  fine  laced  suit 
of  pinners,  that  was  my  great  grandmother's !  that 
has  been  worn  but  twice  these  forty  years,  and  my 
mother  told  me  cost  almost  four  pounds  when  it 
was  new,  and  reaches  down  hither.  And  then  I 
have  a  great  gold  watch  that  hath  continued  in  our 
family  I  can't  tell  how  long,  and  is  almost  as  broad 
as  a  moderate  punch-bowl;  and  then  I  have  two 
great  gold  earrings,  and  six   or  seven  rings  for  my 


finger,  worth  about  twenty  pounds  all  together  ;  and 
a  thousand  fine  things  that  you  shall  see. 

Mid.  Ay,  madam,  these  things  would  have  dressed 
your  ladyship  very  well  an  hundred  years  ago  :  but 
the  fashions  are  altered.  Laced  pinners,  indeed! 
You  must  cut  off  your  hair,  and  get  a  little  periwig 
and  a  French  cap ;  and  instead  of  a  great  watch, 
you  must  have  one  so  small  that  it  is  impossible  it 
should  go  ;  and — but  come,  this  young  lady  will 
instruct  you.  Pray,  miss,  wait  on  the  lady  to  her 
apartment,  and  send  for  proper  tradesmen  to  dress 
her  ;  such  as  the  fine  ladies  use.  Madam,  you  ehall 
be  dressed  as  you  ought  to  be. 

Wife.  Thank  you,  madam  ;  and  then  I  shall  be 
as  fine  a  lady  as  the  best  of  them.  By  gole,  this 
London  is  a  charming  place.  If  ever  my  husband 
gets  me  out  of  it  again,  I  am  mistaken.  Come,  dear 
miss,  I  am  impatient.  Do  you  knoio  me?  ha,  ha,  ha! 
[Exit  Wife  and  Tawdry. 
Enter  Lord  Bawble. 

Baio.  So,  old  Midnight,  what  schemes  art  thou 
plodding  on  1 

Mid.  O  fie  !  my  lord  ;  I  protest  if  sir  Thomas  and 
you  don't  leave  off" your  riots,  you  will  ruin  the  re- 
putation of  my  house  for  ever.  I  wonder  too  you 
have  no  more  regard  to  your  own  characters. 

Baio.  Why,  thou  old  canting  offspring  of  hypo- 
crisy, dost  thou  think  that  men  of  quality  are  to  be 
confined  to  the  rules  of  decency,  like  sober  citizens, 
as  if  they  were  ashamed  of  their  sins,  and  afraid 
they  shou'ld  lose  their  turn  of  being  lord  mayor  1 

Mid.  We  ought  all  to  be  ashamed  of  our  sins.  O 
my  lord,  my  lord !  had  you  but  heard  that  excel- 
lent sermon  on  Kennington-common,  it  would  have 
made  you  ashamed :  I  am  sure  it  had  so  good  an 
effect  upon  me,  that  I  shall  be  ashamed  of  my  sins 
as  long  as  I  live. 

Baw.  Why  don't  you  leave  them  off  then,  and  lay 
down  your  house  ^ 

Mid.  Alas,  I  can't,  I  can't ;  I  was  bred  up  in  the 
way :  but  I  repent  heartily  ;  I  repent  every  hour  of 
my  life  ;  and  that  I  hope  will  make  amends. 

.Baw.  Well,  where  is  my  Jenny  Ranter'? 

Mid.  Ah,  poor  Jenny !  Poor  Jenny  is  gone.  I 
shall  never  see  her  more  ;  she  was  the  best  of  girls  : 
it  almost  breaks  my  tender  heart  to  think  on't ;  nay, 
I  shall  never  outlive  her  loss,  (^crying.)  My  lord, 
sir  Thomas  and  you  forgot  to  pay  for  that  bowl  of 
punch  last  night. 

Baw.  Damn  your  punch  !  is  my  dear  Jenny  dead  % 

Mid.  Worse,  if  possible. — She  is — she  is  turned 
methodist,  and  married  to  one  of  the  brethren. 

Bate.   O,  if  that  be  all,  we  shall  have  her  again. 

Mid.  Alas !  I  fear  not ;  for  they  are  powerful 
men. — But  pray,  my  lord,  how  go  the  finances  1  for 
I  have  such  a  piece  of  goods,  such  a  girl  just  arrived 
out  of  the  country  ! — upon  my  soul  as  pure  a  virgin 
— for  I  have  known  her  whole  bringing  up  :  she  is  a 
relation  of  mine  ;  her  father  left  me  her  guardian. 
I  have  just  brought  her  from  a  boarding-school  to 
have  her  under  my  own  eye,  and  complete  her 
education. 

Baw.  Where  is  she  1  let  me  see  her. 

Mid.  Not  a  step  without  the  ready,  I  told  you 
I  was  her  guardian,  and  I  shall  not  betray  my 
trust. 

Baw.   If  I  like  her — upon  my  honour — 

Mid.  I  have  too  much  value  for  your  lordship's 
honour  to  have  it  left  in  pawn.  Besides,  I  have 
more  right  honourable  honour  in  my  hands  unre- 
deemed already  than  I  know  what  to  do  with. 
However,  I  think  you  may  dej)end  on  my  honour  ; 
deposit  a  cool  hundred,  and  you  shall  see  her ;  and 
then  take  either  the  lady  or  the  money. 

Baw.  I  know  thee  to  be  inexorable.   I'll  step  home 
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and  fetch  the  money.  I  gave  tliat  sum  to  my  wife 
this  morning  to  buy  her  clothes.  I'll  take  it  from 
her  again,  and  let  her  tick  with  the  tradesmen. 
Look'e,  if  this  be  stale  goods,  I'll  break  every  win- 
dow in  the  house. 

Mid.  I'll  give  you  leave. — He'll  be  tired  of  her  in 
a  week,  and  then  I  may  dispose  of  her  again.  I  am 
afraid  I  did  wrong  in  putting  her  off  for  a  virgin,  for 
she'll  certainly  discover  she  is  married.  However, 
I  can  forswear  the  knowing  of  it.  [Zorobable 

brought  in  in  a  chair  loith  the  curtains  draivn.l  O  here's 
one  of  my  sober  customers. — Mr.  Zorobable,  is  it 
you  1  I  am  your  worship's  most  obedient  servant. 

Zor.  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Midnight?  I  hope  no- 
body sees  or  overhears.  This  is  an  early  hour  for 
me  to  visit  at.  I  have  but  just  been  at  home  to 
dress  me  since  I  came  from  the  Alley. 

3fid.  I  suppose  your  worship's  hands  are  pretty 
full  there  now  with  your  lottery-tickets'? 

Zor.  Fuller  than  I  desire,  Mrs.  Midnight,  I  assure 
you.  We  hoped  to  hare  brought  them  to  seven 
pounds  before  this  ;  that  would  have  been  a  pretty 
comfortable  interest  for  our  money. — But  have  you 
any  worth  seeing  in  your  house  1 

Mid.  O    Mr.   Zorobable  !    such  a  piece !  such  an 

Zor.  Ay,  ay,  where  1  where  1  [angel! 

Mid.  Here  in  the  house. 

Zor.  Let  me  see  her  this  instant. 

Mid.  Sure  nothing  was  ever  so  unfortunate  ! 

Zor.  Hey  !  what  1 

Mid.  O  sir  !  not  thinking  to  see  your  worship  this 
busy  time,  I  have  promised  her  to  lord  Bawble. 

Zor.  How,  Mrs.  Midnight!  promise  her  to  a  lord 
without  offering  her  to  me  first  1  Let  me  tell  you, 
'tis  an  affront  not  only  to  me,  but  to  all  my  friends : 
and  you  deserve  never  to  have  any  but  christians  in 
your  house  again.  [against  me. 

Mid.  Marry    forbid !     Don't    utter    such    curses 

Zor.  AVho  is  it  supports  you  1  Who  is  it  can  sup- 
port you  ?  Who  have  any  money  besides  us  °i 

Mid.  Pray  your  worship  forgive  me. 

Zor,  No,  I  will  deal  higher  for  the  future  with 
those  who  are  better  acquainted  with  lords ;  they 
will  know  whom  to  prefer.  I  must  tell  you  you 
are  a  very  ungrateful  woman.  I  know  a  woman 
of  fashion  at  St.  James's  end  of  the  town,  where 
I  might  deal  cheaper  than  with  yourself;  though  I 
own,  indeed,  yours  is  rather  the  more  reputable 
house  of  the  two. 

Mid.  But  my  lord  hath  never  seen  her  yet. 

Zor.  Hath  he  not  1  Why  then  he  never  shall,  tiU 
I  have  done  with  her  :  she'll  be  good  enough  for  a 
lord  half  a  year  hence.  Come  fetch  her  do^vn, 
fetch  her  down.     How  long  hath  she  been  in  town  1 

Mid.  Not  two  hours.  Pure  country  innocent 
flesh  and  blood. — But  what  shall  I  say  to  my  lord  "i 

Zor.  Say  anything:  put  off  somebody  else  upon 
him  ;  a  stale  woman  of  quality,  or  somebody  who 
hath  been  in  Westminster-hall  and  the  newspapers. 

Mid.  Well,  I'll  do  the  best  I  can ;  though,  upon 
my  honour,  I  was  to  have  had  two  hundred  guineas 
from  my  lord. 

Zor.  Two  hundred  promises  you  mean  ;  but  had 
it  been  in  ready  cash,  I'll  make  you  amends  if  I  like 
her ;  we'll  never  differ  about  the  price  ;  so  fetch  her, 
fetch  her. 

Mid.  I  will  an't  please  your  worship.  [Exit. 

Zor.  Sob  !  the  money  of  christian  men  pays  for 
the  beauty  of  christian  women.     A  good  exchange ! 

Enter  Midnight.     A  noise  without. 
Mid.     O  sir,  here  are  some   noisy  people   coming 
this  way  ;  slip  into  the  next  room  :  I  am  as  tender 
of  your  reputation  as  of  my  own. 


Zor.  You  are  a  sensible  woman,  and  I  commend 
your  care  ;  for  reputation  is  the  very  soul  of  a  jew. 

Mid.  Go  in  here,  I  will  quickly  clear  the  coast 
for  you  again.  [Exit  Zor.]  Now  for  my  gentlemen  ; 
and  if  I  mistake  not  their  voices,  one  is  an  opera- 
singer,  and  the  other  a  singer  in  one  of  our  play- 
houses, 

Etifer  Cantileno  and  Ballad. 

Mid.  What  is  the  matter,  gentlemen^  what  is 
the  matter  1 

Cant.  Begar  I  vil  ave  de  woman ;  begar  I  vilaveher. 

Bal.  You  must  win  her  first,  signior  ;  and  if  you 
can  gain  her  affections,  I  am  too  much  an  English- 
man to  think  of  restraining  her  from  pursuing  her 
own  will. 

Cant.  Never  fear,  me  vin  her.  No  Englishwoman 
can  withstand  de  charms  of  my  voice. 

Mid.  If  he  begins  to  sing  there  will  be  no  end 
on't.     I  must  go  look  after  my  young  lady.      [Exit. 

SONG, 

Cant.  Music  sure  hath  charms  to  move. 

With  my  song,  with  my  song  I'll  charm  my  love. 
This  good  land  where  money  grows, 
Well  the  price  of  singing  knows: 
Hither  all  the  warblers  throng ; 
Taking  money. 
Milk  and  honey. 
Taking  money  for  a  soug. 

Bal.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  What  the  devil  should  an  Ita- 
lian singer  do  with  a  mistress  "i 

Cant.  Ask  your  women,  who  are  in  love  wit  do 
Italian  singers. 

SONG. 
See,  while  I  strike  the  vocal  lyre, 
IJeauty  languish,  languish  and  expire  : 
Like  turtle-doves,  in  a  wooing  lit. 
See  the  blooming  charmers  sit  ; 
Softly  sighing, 
Gently  dying. 
While  sweet  sounds  to  raptures  move : 
Trembling,  thrilling. 
Sweetly  killing. 
Airs  that  fan  the  wings  of  love. 

SONG. 

Bat.     Begone,  thou  shame  of  human  race. 
The  noble  Roman  soil's  disgrace  ; 
Nor  vainly  with  a  Britain  dare 
Attempt  to  win  a  Britisli  fair. 

For  manly  charms  the  British  dame 
Shall  feel  a  fiercer,  nobler  flame  ; 
To  manly  numbers  lend  her  ear. 
And  scorn  thy  soft  enervate  air. 

Enter  a  Porter. 

For.  [to  Cant.]  Sir,  the  lady's  in  the  nest  room. 
Ca?it.  Ver  vel.     Begar  I  vil  ave  her. 
Bal.  I'll  follow  you  and  see  how  far  the  charms 
of  your  voice  will  prevail. 

EtUer  Zorobable,  Midnight,  and  Wife. 

Mid.  [to  her,  entering^.  I  am  going  to  introduce 
your  ladyship  to  one  of  our  fine  gentlemen  whom  I 
told  you  of. 

IVife.  [stirveying  him  awhwardlg].  Is  this  a  beau, 
and  a  fine  gentleman  1 — By  goles,  Mr.  Thomas  is  a 
finer   gentleman,  in  my  opinion,  a  thousand  times. 

Zor.  Madam,  your  humble  servant ;  I  shall  always 
think  myself  obliged  to  Mrs.  Midnight  for  intro- 
ducing me  to  a  young  lady  of  your  perfect  beauty. 
Pray,  madam,  how  long  have  you  been  in  town  'i 

Wife.  Why,  I  have  been  in  town  about  three 
hours  :  I  am  but  a  stranger  here,  sir ;  but  1  was 
very  lucky  to  meet  with  this  civil  gentlewoman 
and  this  fine  lady,  to  teach  me  how  to  dress  and 
behave  myself.  Sir,  I  would  not  but  be  a  fine  ladj 
for  all  the  world. 

Zor.   Madam,  you  are  in  the  right  on't:  and  this 
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soft  hand,  this  white  neck,  and  these  sweet  lips  were 
formed  for  no  other  purpose. 

Wife.  Let  me  alone,  mun,  will  you'?  I  won't  be 

pulled  and  hauled  about  by  you,  I  won't. For  I  am 

very  sure  you  don't  kiss  halt  so  sweet  as  Mr.  Thomas. 
Zor.  Nay,  be  not  coy,  my  dear  ;  if  you  will  suffer 
me  to  kiss  you,  I  will  make  you  the  finest  of  ladies ; 
you  shall  hare  jewels  equal  to  a  woman  of  quality  : — 
nay,  I  will  furnish  a  house  for  you  in  any  part  of  the 
town,  and  you  shall  ride  in  a  tine  gilt  chair,  carried 
by  two  stout  fellows,  that  I  will  keep  for  no  other 
purpose. 

Mid.  Madam,  if  you  will  but  like  this  gentleman, 
he'll  make  you  a  fine  lady  :  'tis  he,  and  some  more 
of  his  acquaintance,  that  make  half  the  fine  ladies 
in  the  town. 

Wife.  Ay!  Why,  then  I  will  like  him. — I  will 
say  I  do,  which  I  suppose  is  the  same  thing.  {Aside.] 
But  when  shall  I  have  all  these  fine  things  1  for  I 
long  to  begin. 

Zor.  And  so  do  I,  my  angel.    [  Offering  to  kiss  her. 
Wife.  Nay,  I   won't   kiss    any    more    till  I  have 
something  in  hand,  that  I  am  resolved  of. 

Mid.  [to  Zor.]  Fetch  her  some  baubles;  any 
toys  will  do. 

Wife.  But  if  you  will  fetch  me  all  the  things  you 
promised  me,  you  shall  kiss  me  aslongasyouplease. 
Zor.  But  when  I  have  done  all  these  things,  you 
must  never  see  any  other  man  but  me. 

Wife.  Must  not  I  %  But  I  don't  like  that.  And 
will  you  stay  with  me  always  then  'i  [evening. 

Zor.  No ;  I  shall  only  come  to  see  you  in  the 
Wife.  O  then  it  will  be  well  enough,  for  I  will 
see  whom  I  please  all  the  day,  and  you  shall  know 
nothing  of  the  matter.  \_Aside.\  Indeed  I  won't  see 
anybody  else  but  you  ;  indeed  I  won't.  But  do  go 
and  fetch  me  these  fine  things. 

Zor.  I  go,  my  dear.  INIrs.  Midnight,  pray  take 
care  of  her.  I  never  saw  any  one  so  pretty  nor  so  silly. 
Wife.  I  heard  you,  sir  ;  but  you  shall  find  I  have 
sense  enough  to  outwit  you.  Well,  Miss  Jenny 
may  stay  in  the  country  if  she  will,  and  see  nothing 
but  the  great  jolly  parson,  who  never  gives  anything 
but  a  nosegay  or  a  handful  of  nuts  for  a  kiss.  But 
Where's  the  young  lady  that  was  here  just  now?  for 
to  my  mind  I  am  in  a  new  world,  and  my  head  is 
quite  turned  giddy. 

Mid.  It  is  a  common  efi'ect,  madam,  which  the 
town  air  hath  on  young  ladies,  when  fii'st  they  come 
into  it. 

Enter  Cantileno. 
Ca7it.  Begar,  dat  dam  English  ballad-singing  dog 
has    got  away  de  woman!     Ah,  pardie !    Voilh  un 
autre.  {Going  toioards her. 

Mid.  Hold,  hold,  signior  ;  this  lady  is  not  for 
you  ;  she  is  a  Avoman  of  quality,  and  her  price  is  a 
little  beyond  your  pocket. 

Cant.  Begar,  I  like  none  but  de  woman  of  quality  ; 
and  you  no  know  de  price  of  my  pocket.  See 
here — begar,  here  are  fifty  guinea — dey  are  not  above 
de  value  of  two  song. 

SONG. 
To  beauty  compared,  pale  gold  I  despise  ; 
No  jewels  can  sparkle  like  Ca^lia's  bright  eyes: 
Let  misers  wifli  pleasure  survey  their  bright  mass ; 
With  far  greater  raptures  I  view  my  fine  lass  : 
Gold  lock'd  in  my  coffers  for  me  has  no  charms, 
Then  its  value  I  own. 
Then  I  prize  it  alone, 
Wlien  it  tempts  blooming  beauty  to  fly  to  my  arms. 
Wife.    This    is    certainly  one    of  those  operish- 
singevs.  Miss  Jenny  used  to  talk  of  and  to  mimic  : 
she  taught  me  to  mimic  them  too. 

RECrrATIVE. 

Cant.   Brightest  nymph,  turn  here  thy  eyes, 
Behold  thy  swuin  despairs  iinddiJs. 


fVifa.  A  voice  so  sweet  cannot  despair. 
Unless  from  deafness  of  the  fair  ; 
Such  sounds  must  move  the  dullest  ear: 
Less  sweet  the  warbling  nightingale; 
Less  sweet  the  breeze  sweeps  thro'  the  vale. 
SONG. 
Cant.   Sweeter  cause  of  all  my  pain. 
Pride  and  glory  of  the  plain. 
See  my  anguish. 
See  me  languish  : 
Pity  thy  expiring  swain. 
fVife.  Gentle  youth,  of  my  disdain. 
Ah,  too  cruel  you  complain ; 
My  tender  heart 
Feels  greater  smart  ; 
Pity  me,  expiring  swain. 
Cant.   Will  you  then  my  pangs  despise  ? 

Will  nothing  your  disdain  remove  ? 
Wife,   Can  you  not  read  my  wishing  eyes  ? 

Ah,  must  I  tell  you  that  I  love  ? 
Cant.  I  faint,  I  die. 

JVife.  And  so  do  I. 

B.\LLAD  enters  and  sings. 
SONG. 
Turn  hither  your  eyes,  bright  maid, 

Turn  hither  with  all  your  charms  ; 
Behold  a  jolly  young  blade. 
Who  longs  to  be  elasp'd  in  your  arms ; 
To  sighing  and  wiiiniug. 
To  sobbing  and  pining. 
Then  merrily  bid  adieu. 
Cant.  See  how  I  expire, 

Bal.  See  how  I'm  ou  fire. 

And  burn,  my  dear  nymph,  for  you. 
ff^ife.  Thus  strongly  pursued. 

By  two  lovers  woo'd, 
Wliat  shall  a  poor  woman  do  ? 
But  a  lover  in  flames. 
Sure  most  pity  claims, 
So,  jolly  lad,  I'm  for  you. 

Enter  Midnight. 
Mid.  Gentlemen,  I  must  beg  you  would  go  into 
another  room ;  for  my  lord  Bawble  is  just  coniing, 
and  he  hath  bespoke  this. 

Cant.  Le  diable  !  one  of  our  directors.'  I  would 
not  ave  him  see  me  here  for  de  varld. 

Wife.   Is  my  lord  come  1     How  eagerly  I  long  to 
Cant.   Allons,  madam.  [see  him  ! 

Wife.  No,  1  will  stay  with  my  lord. 
Mid.  He  is  just   coming   in. — Upon   my  soul   I 
will  bring  her  to  you  presently. 

Cant.  Well,  you  are  de  woman  of  honour. 
Bal.  This  new  face  will  not  come  to  my  turn  yet ; 
so  I  will  to  my  dear  Tawdry. 

Enter  Lord  Bawele. 
Baw.  Well,  I  have  kept  my  word  ;  I  have  brought 
the  ready.     {Seeing  Wife.]     Upon  my  soul,  a  fine 
girl !  I  suppose  this  is  she  you  told  me  of? 

3Iid.  What  shall  I  do'?  {Aside.'l  Yes,  yes,  my 
lord,  this  is  the  same :  but  pray  come  away,  for  I 
can't  bring  her  to  anything  yet :  she  is  so  young,  if 
you  speak  to  her  you  will  frighten  her  out  of  her 
wits  ;  have  but  a  little  patience,  and  I  shall  bring 
her  to  my  mind. 

Baw.  Don't  tell  me  of  patience  ;  I'll  speak  to  her 
now,  and  I  warrant  I  bring  her  to  my  mind. 

[  They  talk  apart. 

Wife,  {at  the  other  end  of  the  stage,  looking  at  my 

lord.]     O,  la!  that  is  a  fine  gentleman,  indeed!  and 

yet  who  knows  but  Mr.  Thomas  might  be  just  such 

another  if  lie  had  but  as  fine  clothes  on'? — I  wonder 

he  don't  speak  to  me  :  to  be  sure  he  don't  like  me  ; 

if  he  did  he  would  speak  to  me ;  and  if  he  does  not 

presently    the  old  fellow  will  be  back  again,  and 

then  I  must  not  talk  Avith  him.  [the  country. 

Mid.   Consider,  she  is  just  fresh  and  raw  out  of 

Baro.  I  like  her  the  better.  It  is  in  vain  to  cont-end, 

for,  by  Jupiter,  I'll  at  her.     I  know  how  to  deal 

with  country  ladies.    I  learnt  the  art  of  making  love 

to  them  at  my  election. 

Mid.  What  will  become  of  me"?     I'll  get  out  of 
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the  way,  and  swear  to  Mr.  Zorobable  1  know  nothing 
of  my  lord's  seeing  her.  [Exit. 

Bate.  It  is  generous  in  you,  madam,  to  leave  the 
country,  to  make  us  happy  here  with  the  sunshine 
of  your  beauty. 

Wife.  Sir,  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  anj'- 
thing  in  my  power  can  make  the  beaux  and  fine 
gentlemen  of  this  fine  town  happy. — He  talks  just 
like  Mr.  Thomas  before  I  was  married  to  him,  when 
he  first  came  out  of  his  town-service.  [Aside. 

Baw.  She  seems  delightfully  ignorant.  A  quality 
which  is  to  me  a  great  recommendation  of  a  mistress 
or  a  friend. — O,  madam,  can  you  doubt  of  your 
power,  which  is  as  extensive  as  your  beauty;  which 
lights  such  a  fire  in  the  heart  of  every  beholder,  as 
nothing  but  your  frowns  can  put  outi 

Wife.  I'll  never  frown  again ;  for  if  all  the  fine 
gentlemen  in  town  were  in  love  with  me,  icod, — 
with  all  my  heart,  the  more  the  merrier. 

Baw.  When  they  know  you  have  my  admiration, 
you  will  soon  have  a  thousand  other  adorers.  If  a 
lady  hath  a  mind  to  draw  custom  to  her  house,  she 
hath  nothing  more  to  do  but  to  hang  one  of  us  lords 
out  for  a  sign. 

Wife.  A  lord  1 — Gemini,  and  are  you  a  lord '? 

Baw.  My  lord  Bawble,  madam,  at  your  service. 

Wife.  Well,  my  lord  Bawble  is  the  prettiest  name 
I  ever  heard :  the  very  name  is  enough  to  charm 
one. — My  lord  Bawble  ! 

Baw.  Why,  truly,  I  think  it  has  something  of  a 
quality  sound  in  it. 

Wife.  Heigh  ho ! 

Baw.  Why  do  you  sigh,  my  charmer  1 

Wife.  At  what,  perhaps,  will  make  you  sigh  too, 
when  you  know  it. 

Baiu.  Ay,  whaf? 

Wife.  I  am  married  to  an  odious  footman,  and  can 
never  be  my  lady  Bawble. — I  am  afraid  you  won't 
like  me,  now  I  have  told  you. — But  I  assure  you,  if 
I  had  not  been  married  already,  I  should  have  mar- 
ried yon  of  all  the  beaux  and  fine  gentlemen  in  the 
world  :  but  though  I  am  married  to  him,  I  like  you 
the  best;  and  I  hope  that  will  do. 

Baio.  Yes,  yes,  yes,  my  dear ;  do  ! — very  well. — 
Is  this  wench  an  idiot,  or  a  bite  %  marry  me,  with 
a  pox !  [Aside.] — And  so  you  are  married  to  a  foot- 
man, my  dearl 

Wife.  Yes,  I  am ;  I  see  you  don't  like  me  now 
you  know  I  am  another  man's  wife. 

Baw.  Indeed  you  are  mistaken ;  I  dislike  no 
man's  wife  but  my  own. 

Wife,  O  la !  what,  are  you  married  then  % 

Baw.  Yes,  I  think  I  am  :  but  I  have  almost  forgot 
it ;  for  I  have  not  seen  my  wife,  till  this  morning,  for 
a  twelvemonth. 

Wife.  No !  by  goles,  you  may  marry  somebody 
else  for  me.  And  now  I  think  on't,  if  I  should  be 
seen  speaking  to  him,  I  shall  lose  all  the  fine  things 
I  was  promised.  [Aside. 

Baw.  What  are  you  considering,  my  dear  % 

Wife.  I  must  not  stay  with  you  any  longer,  for  I 
expect  an  old  gentleman  every  minute  who  pro- 
mised me  a  thousand  fine  things  if  I  would  not 
speak  to  anybody  but  him :  he  promised  to  keep 
two  tall  lusty  fellows,  for  no  other  business  but  to 
carry  me  up  and  down  in  a  chair. 

Baw.  I  will  not  only  do  that,  but  I  will  keep  you 
two  other  tall  fellows  for  no  other  use  but  to  walk 
before  your  chair. 

Wife.  Will  youl  Nay,  I  assure  you,  I  like  you 
better  than  him,  if  I  shall  not  lose  any  fine  things 
by  the  bargain. — But  hold,  now  I  think  oir't :  sup- 
pose I  stay  here  till  he  comes  back  again  with  his 
presents  ;  I  can  take  the  things,  promise  him,  and  go 


with  you  afterwards,  you  know,  my  lord.     O,  how 
pretty  lord  sounds ! 

Baw.  No,  you  will  have  no  need  on't.  I  will 
give  you  variety  of  fine  things — till  I  am  tired  of 
you,  and  then  I'll  take  them  away  again.  —  But, 
mj'  dear,  these  lodgings  are  not  fine  enough  :  I  will 
take  some  finer  for  you. 

Wife.  O  la !  what  are  there  finer  houses  than  this 
in  town?  Why,  my  father  hath  five  hundred  a-year 
in  the  country,  and  his  house  is  not  half  so  fine. 

Baw.  O,  my  dear,  gentlemen  of  no  hundred 
pound  a-year  scorn  such  a  house  as  this :  nobody 
lives  now  in  anything  but  a  palace. 

Wife.  Nay,  the  finer  the  better,  by  goles,  if  you 
will  pay  for  it. 

Baw.  Pugh,  pshaw,  pay!  never  mind  that:  that 
word  hath  almost  put  me  in  the  vapours. — Come, 
my  dear  girl —  [Kisses  htr. 

Wife.  O  fie,  my  lord !  you  make  me  blush.  He 
kisses  sweeter  than  my  husband  a  thousand  times  : 
I  did  not  think  there  had  been  such  a  man  as  my 
husband  in  the  world,  but  I  find  I  was  mistaken. 

Baw.  Consider,  my  dear,  what  a  pride  you  will 
have  in  hearing  the  man  you  love  called  lordship. 

Wife.  Lordship!  it  is  pretty.  Lordship!  But  then 
you  won't  see  me  above  once  in  a  twelvemonth. 

Baw.  I  will  see  you  every  day,  evei-y  minute  :  I 
like  you  so  well,  that  nothing  but  being  married  to 
you  could  make  me  hate  you. 

Wife.   O  Gemini !  I  forgot  it  was  the  fashion. 

Baio.  Let  us  lose  no  time,  but  hasten  to  find  some 
place  where  I  may  equip  you  like  a  woman  of  quality. 

H'ife.  I  am  out  of  my  wits.  My  lord,  I  am  ready 
to  wait  on  your  lordship  wherever  your  lordship 
pleases. — Lordship !  Quality  !  I  shall  be  a  fine  lady 
immediately  now. 

Enter  Midnight. 

Mid.  What  shall  I  do "?  I  am  ruined  for  ever ! 
My  lord  hath  carried  away  the  girl.  Mr,  Zorobable 
will  never  forgive  me  ;  I  shall  lose  him  and  all  his 
friends,  and  they  are  the  only  support  of  my  house. 
Foolish  slut,  to  prefer  a  rakish  lord  to  a  sober  jew  ! 
but  women  never  know  how  to  make  their  market 
till  they  are  so  old  no  one  will  give  anything  for  them. 
Enter  Thomas. 

Tho.  Your  humble  servant,  madam.  Pray,  ma- 
dam, how  do  you  like  my  clothes  1 

Mid.  Your  tailor  hath  been  very  expeditious  in- 
deed, sir. 

Tho.  Yes,  madam,  I  should  not  have  had  them  so 
soon,  but  that  I  met  with  an  old  acquaintance,  Tom 
Shabby,  the  tailor  in  Monmouth-street,  who  fitted 
me  with  a  suit  in  a  moment. — But  where's  my  wife  ■? 

Mid.  What  shall  I  say  to  him  ? — I  believe  she  is 
gone  out  to  see  the  town.  [gone  with  her^ 

Tho.  Gone  out !  hey !  what,  without  me  !  who's 

Mid.  Really,  sir,  I  can't  tell.  Here  was  a  gentle- 
man all  over  lace  :  I  suppose  some  acquaintance  of 
hers.     I  fancy  she  went  with  him. 

Tho.  A  gentleman  in  lace  !  I  am  undone,  ruined, 
dishonoured !  Some  rascal  hath  betrayed  away  my 
wife. — Zounds,  why  did  you  let  her  go  out  of  the 
house  till  my  return  ■? 

Mid.  The  lady  Avas  only  a  lodger  with  me,  I  had 
no  power  over  her. 

Tho.  How  %  did  any  man  come  to  see  her  %  for  I 
am  sure  she  did  not  know  one  man  in  town.  It 
must  be  somebody  that  used  to  come  here. 

Mid.  May  the  devil  fetch  me,  if  ever  I  saw  him 
before  !  nor  do  I  know  how  he  got  in.  But  there 
are  birds  of  prey  lurking  in  every  corner  of  this 
wicked  town  :  it  makes  me  shed  tears  to  think 
what  villains  there  are  in  the  world  to  betray  poor 
innocent  young  ladies.  [Cries, 

3  z  2 
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77(0.  Oons  and  the  devil  !  the  first  six  -weeks  of 
our  marriage ! 

Mid.  That  is  a  pity  indeed — if  you  have  been 
married  no  longer :  had  you  been  together  half  a 
year  it  had  been  some  comfort.  But  be  advised, 
have  a  little  a  patience  ;  in  all  probability,  whoever 
the  gentleman  is,  he'll  return  her  again  soon. 

Tho.  Return  her !  ha !  stained,  spotted,  sullied  ! 
Who  shall  return  me  my  honour  1 — 'Sdeath  !  I'll 
search  her  through  the  town,  the  world. — Ha!  my 
father  here  ! 

Good,  [entering. '\  Son,  I  met  your  man  John  at 
the  inn,  and  he  showed  me  the  way  hither.— Where 
is  my  daughter,  your  wife?  [undone. 

Tho.  Stolen!  lost!  every  thing  is  lost,  and   I  am 

Good.  Heyday!     What's  the  matter  1 

Tho.  The  matter!  O  curse  this  vile  to-\yn;  I  did 
but  go  to  furnish  myself  with  a  suit  of  clothes,  that 
I  might  appear  like  a  gentleman,  and  in  the  mean 
time  your  daughter  hath  taken  care  that  I  shall 
appear  like  a  gentleman  all  the  days  of  my  life  ; 
for  I  am  sure  1  shall  be  ashamed  to  show  my  head 
among  footmen. 

Good.  How'?  my  daughter  run  away? 

Mid.   I  am  afraid  it  is  too  true. 

Good.  And  do  you  stand  meditating  1 

Tho.  What  shall  I  do  1 

Good.  Go,  advertise  her  this  minute  in  the  news- 
papers.    Get  my  lord  chief-justice's  warrant. 

Mid.  As  for  the  latter,  it  may  be  advisable  ;  but 
the  former  will  be  only  throwing  away  your  money  ; 
ior  the  papers  have  been  of  late  so  crammed  with 
advertisements  of  wives  running  from  their  husbands, 
that  nobody  now  reads  them.  [my  wife  to  town  ! 

Tho.  That  I  should  be  such  a  blockhead  to  bring 

Good.  That  I  should  be  such  a  sot  as  to  suffer  you  ! 

Tho.  If  I  was  unmarried  again  I  would  not  venture 
my  honour  in  a  woman's  keeping  for  all  the  fortune 
she  could  bring  me. 

Good.  And  if  I  was  a  young  fellow  again  I  would 
not  get  a  daughter  for  all  the  pleasure  a  woman 
could  give  me. 

Enter  Zorobaele. 

Zor.  Here,  where's  my  mistress"?  I  have  equipped 
her  ;  here  are  trinkets  enough  to  supply  an  alder- 
man's wife. 

Mid.  I  must  be  discovered. — Hush,  hush,  con- 
sider your  reputation  :  here  are  company.  Your 
mistress  is  run  away  with  my  lord  Bawble. 

Zor.  ]My  mistress  run  away !  Damn  my  reputa- 
tion !  where's  the  girl  1   I  will  have  the  girl. 

Good.  This  gentleman  may  have  lost  a  daughter  too. 

Tho.  Or  a  wife,  perhaps. — You  have  lost  your 
wife,  sir,  by  the  violence  of  your  rage"? 

Zor.  O  worse,  worse,  sir ;  I  have  lost  a  mistress. 
While  I  went  to  buy  her  trinkets  this  damned  jade 
of  a  bawd — where  is  she? — lets  in  young  rake, 
and  he  is  run  away  with  her :  the  sweetest  bit  of 
country  innocence,  just  come  to  town.  'Sblood,  I 
would  have  given  an  hundred  lottery-tickets  for  her. 

Good,  and  Tho.   How,  hell-hound  ! 

Mid.  I  am  an  innocent  woman,  and  shall  fall  a 
sacrifice  to  an  unjust  suspicion. 

Good.   Oh !  my  poor  daughter  ! 

Tho.  My  wife,  that  I  had  so  much  delight  in ! 

Zor.  My  mistress,  that  I  proposed  such  pleasure  in  ! 

Mid.   O,  the  credit  of  my  house  gone  for  ever  ! 

Zor.  Ah !  here  she  is  again. 
Enter  Wife. 

Wife.  Such  joy  !  such  rapture  !  Well,  I'll  never 
go  into  the  country  again.  Faugh!  how  I  hate  the 
name. — Oh !  father,  I  am  sure  you  don't  know  me  ; 
nor  you,  Mr.  Thomas,  neither  ; — nor  I  won't  know 
you.     Ah,  you  old  fusty  fellow  ! — I  don't  want  any- 


thing you  can  give  ;  nor  you  shan't  come  near  me, 
so  you  shan't.  Madam,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you  for  letting  me  see  the  world.  I  hate  to  talk  to 
any  one  I  can't  call  lordship. 

Good.  And  is  this  be-powdered,  be-curled,  be- 
hooped  mad  woman  my  daughter?  [SAe  coquets 
affectcdly.\  Why,  hussy,  don't  you  know  your  own 
father  % 

Tho.  Nor  your  husband  1 

Wife.  No,  I  don't  know  you  at  all ; — I  never  saw 
you  before.  I  have  got  a  lord,  and  I  don't  know 
any  one  but  my  lord. 

Tho.  And  pray  what  hath  my  lord  done  to  you 
that  hath  put  you  into  such  raptures? 

Wife.  Oh,  by  gole  !  who'd  be  fool  then  ■?  When  I 
lived  in  the  country  I  used  to  tell  you  everything  I 
did ;  but  I  am  grown  wiser  now,  for  I  am  told  I  must 
never  let  my  husband  know  anything  I  do,  for  he'd 
be  angry  ;  though  I  don't  much  care  for  your  anger, 
for  I  design  always  to  live  with  my  lord  now  ;  and 
he's  never  to  be  angry,  do  what  I  will.  Why,  pri- 
thee, fellow,  do'st  thou  think  that  I  am  not  fine 
lady  enough  to  know  the  difference  between  a  lord 
and  a  footman  1 
Zor.  A  footman ! 

Mid.  I  thought  he  was  a  servant,  by  his  talking  so 
much  of  his  honour. 

Tho.  You  call  me  footman !  I  own  I  was  a  foot- 
man ;  and  had  rather  be  a  footman  still  than  a  tame 
cuckold  to  a  lord.  I  wish  every  man  who  is  not  a 
footman  thought  in  the  same  manner. 

Good.  Thou  art  a  pretty  fellow,  and  worthy  a 
better  wife. 

Tho.  Sir,  I  am  sorry  that  from  henceforth  I  can- 
not, without  being  a  rascal,  look  on  your  daughter 
as  my  wife  ;   I  am  sorry  I  can't  forgive  her. 

Wife.    Forgive    me ! — ha,   ha,    ha !    ha,   ha,    ha  I 

comical!  why,  I  won't  forgive  you,  mun!         [givel 

Good.  What  hath  he  done,  which  you  will  not  for- 

Wife.   Done !  why,  I  have  found  out  somebody  I 

like  better  ;  and  he's  my  husband,  and  I  hate  him, 

because  it  is  the  fashion  :  that  he  hath  done. 

Zor.  Sir  Skip,  a  word  with  you  : — if  you  intend 
to  part  with  your  wife,  I  will  give  you  as  much  for 
her  as  any  man. 
Tho.  Sir! 

Zor.  Sir,  I  say  I  will  give  you  as  much  or  more 
for  your  wife  than  any  man. 

Tho.  Those  words,  which  suppose  me  a  villain, 
call  me  so,  and  thus  should  be  retmned. 

[  Gives  him  a  box  on  the  ear. 
Zor.  'Sdeath,  sir!  do  you  know  who  you  use  in 
this  manner  % 

Tho.  Know  you  %  yes,  you  rascal,  and  you  ought 

to  know  me.     I  have  indeed  the  greatest  reason  to 

remember  you,  having  purchased  a  ticket  of  you  in 

the  last  lottery  for  as  much  again  as  it  was  worth. 

However,  you  shall  have  reason  to  remember  me  for 

the  future  :  a  footman  shall  teach  such  a  low,  pitiful, 

stock -jobbing  pickpocket  to  dare  to  think  to  cuckold 

his  betters.  [Kicks  him  off  the  stage. 

Zor.  You  shall  hear  of  me  in  Westminster-hall. 

Good.  Your  humble  servant.         [Kicking  him  off. 

Zor.  Yery  fine  !  very  fine  ! — a  ten-thousand-pound 

man  is  to  be  kicked ! 

Good.  A  rascal,  a  villain. 

Enter  Lord  Bawble. 
Wife.  O,  my  dear  lord,  are  you  come  % 
Baw.  Fie,  my  dear,  you  should  not  have  run  away 
from  me   while  I  was   in  an  inner  room,  promising 
the  tradesman  to  pay  him  for  your  fine  things. 

Wife.  O,  my  lord,  I  only  stepped  into  a  chair,  as 
you  call  it,  to  make  a  visit  to  a  fine  lady  here.  It 
is  pure  sport  to  ride  in  a  chair. 
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Baw.  Bless  me!  what's  here'?  My  old  man  Tom 
in  masquerade '? 

Tho.  I  give  your  lordship  joy  of  this  fine  girl. 

Baw.  Stay  till  I  have  had  her,  Tom.  Egad  she 
hath  cost  me  a  round  sum,  and  I  had  nothing  but 
kisses  for  my  money  yet. 

TAo.  No  !  my  lord.  Then  I  am  afraid  your  lordship 
never  vfIU  have  anything  more,  for  this  lady  is  mine. 

Baw,   How  !  what  property  have  you  in  her  1 

Tho.  The  property  of  an  English  husband,  my  lord. 

Baw.  How,  madam  !  are  you  married  to  this  man? 

Wife.  I  married  to  him  !  I  never  saw  the  fellow 
before. 

Bato.  Tom,  thou  art  a  very  impudent  fellow. 

Good.  Mercy  on  me !  what  a  sink  of  iniquity  is 
this  town !  She  hath  been  here  but  five  hours,  and 
learned  assurance  already  to  deny  her  husband. 

Baic.  Come,  Tom,  resign  the  girl  by  fair  means, 
or  worse  will  follow. 

Tho,  How,  my  lord  1  resign  my  wife  1  Fortune, 
which  made  me  poor,  made  me  a  servant ;  but  nature, 
which  made  me  an  Englishman,  preserved  me  from 
being  a  slave.  I  have  as  good  a  right  to  the  little 
I  claim  as  the  proudest  peer  hath  to  his  great  pos- 
sessions ;  and  whilst  I  am  able  I  will  defend  it. 

Baw.  Ha!  rascal!  [The if  draw. 

Good.  Hold,  my  lord  ;  this  girl,  ungracious  as  she 
is,  is  my  daughter,  and  this  honest  man's  wife. 

Wife.  Whether  I  am  his  wife  or  no  is  nothing 
to  the  purpose,  for  I  will  go  with  my  lord.  I  hate 
my  husband  and  I  love  my  lord.  He  is  a  fine  gen- 
tleman, and  I  am  a  fine  lady,  and  we  are  fit  for  one 
another.  Now,  my  lord,  here  are  all  the  fine  things 
you  gave  me  :  he  will  take  them  away,  but  you  will 
keep  them  for  me. 

Bato.  So,  now  I  think  every  man  hath  his  own 
again ;  and  since  she  is  your  wife,  Tom,  much  good 
may  do  you  with  her.  I  question  not  but  these 
trinkets  will  purchase  a  finer  lady.  [Exit. 

Wife.  What,  is  my  lord  gone'? 

Tho.  Yes,  madam,  and  you  shall  go,  as  soon  as  I 
can  get  horses  put  into  a  coach. 

fVife.  Ay,  but  I  won't  go  with  you. 

Tho.  No,  but  you  shall  go  without  me  :  your  good 
father  here  will  take  care  of  you  into  the  country  ; 
where,  if  I  hear  of  your  amendment,  perhaps,  half  a 
year  hence,  I  may  visit  you  ;  for  since  my  honour  is 
not  wronged  I  can  forgive  your  folly. 

Wife.  1  shall  show  you,  sir,  that  I  am  a  woman 


of  spirit,  and  not  to  be  governed  by  my  husband, 
I  shall  have  vapours  and  fits  (these  they  say  are  in- 
fallible) ;  and  if  these  won't  do,  let  me  see  who  dares 
carry  me  into  the  country  against  my  will :  I  will 
swear  the  peace  against  them. 

Good.  Oh!  oh!  that  ever  I  should  beget  a  daughter! 

Tho.  Here,  John ! 

Joh?i.  {Enters.)  An't  please  your  worship. 

Tho.  Let  all  my  things  be  packed  up  again  in  the 
coach  they  came  in ;  and  send  Betty  here  this  in- 
stant, with  your  mistress's  riding  dress.  Come, 
madam,  you  must  strip  yourself  of  your  puppet-show 
dress,  as  I  will  of  mine  ;  they  will  make  you  ridicu- 
lous in  the  country,  where  there  is  still  something 
of  Old  England  remaining.  Come,  no  words,  no 
delay  ;  by  heaven !  if  you  but  afTect  to  loiter,  I  will 
send  orders  with  you  to  lock  you  up,  and  allow  you 
only  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  You  shall  know  I 
am  your  husband,  and  will  be  obeyed. 

Wife,  {crying.)  And  must  I  go  into  the  country 
by  myself'?  Shall  I  not  have  a  husband,  or  a  lord,  or 
anybody  % — If  I  must  go,  won't  you  go  with  me '? 

Tho.  Can  you  expect  it?  Can  you  ask  me  after 
what  has  happened  % 

Wife.  What  I  did  was  only  to  be  a  fine  lady,  and 
what  they  told  me  other  fine  ladies  do,  and  I  should 
never  have  thought  of  in  the  country  ;  but  if  you 
will  forgive  me  I  will  never  attempt  to  be  more  than 
a  plain  gentlewoman  again. 

Tho.  Well,  and  as  a  plain  gentlewoman  you  shall 
have  pleasures  some  fine  ladies  may  envy.  Come, 
dry  your  eyes  ;  my  own  folly,  not  yours,  is  to  blame  ; 
and  that  1  am  only  angry  with. 

Wife.  And  will  you  go  with  me  then.  Tommy  % 

Tho.  Ay,  my  dear,  and  stay  with  thee  too  ;  I  desire 
no  more  to  be  in  this  town  than  to  have  thee  here. 

Good.  Henceforth  I  will  know  no  degree,  no  dif- 
ference between  men,  but  what  the  standards  of 
honour  and  virtue  create  :  the  noblest  birth  without 
these  is  but  splendid  infamy ;  and  a  footman  with 
these  qualities  is  a  man  of  honour. 
SONG. 
JVife.  Welcome  again,  ye  rural  plains. 

Innocent  nymphs  and  virtuous  swains  : 
Farewell,  town,  and  all  its  sights  ; 
Beaux  and  lords,  and  gay  delights  : 
All  is  idle  pomp  and  noise ; 
Virtuous  love  gnes  greater  joys. 

CHOKUS. 

All  is  idle  pomp  tind  noise  ; 
Virtuous  love  gives  greater  joys. 


THE  WEDDING-DAY. 

A  COMEDY. 

AS  IT  WAS  ACTED  AT  THE  THEATRE-ROYAL,  DRURY-LANE,  BY  HIS  MAJESTY'S  SERVANTS. 


pholootje. — spoken  by  mr.  macklin. 
Gentlemen  and  Ladies, 
We  must  beg  your  indulgence,  and  humbly  hope  you'll  not 

be  offended 
At  an  accident  that  has  happen'd  tonight,  which  was  not  in 

•,       the  IcEist  intended, 
I  assure  you :  if  you  please,  your  money  shall  be  return'd. 

But  Mr.  Garrick,  to-day. 
Who  performs  a  principal  character  in  the  play. 
Unfortunately  has  sent  word  'twill  be  impossible,  having  so 

long  a  jjart, 
To  speak  to  the  prologue  :  he  hasn't  had  time  to  get  it  by  heart. 
I  have  been  with  tlie  author  to  know  what's  to  be  done, 
''  For,  till  the  prologue's  spoke,  sir,"  says  I,  "  we  can't  goon." 
"  Pshaw  !  rut  the  prologue,"  says  he  ;  "  then  begin  without  it." 
I  told  him  'twas  impossible,  you'd  make  such  a  rout  about  it. 
Besides,  'twould  be  quite  unprecedented, — and  I  dare  say 
Such  an  attempt,  sir,  would  make  them  damn  the  play. 
•'  Ha  1  damn  my  play  1"  the  frighted  bard  replies ; 


"  Dear  Macklin,  you  must  go  on,  then,  and  apologise." 

"  Apologise  !  not  I  ;  pray,  sir,  excuse  me." 

"  Zounds  !  something  must  be  done :  prithee,  don't  refuse  me. 

Prithee,  go  on :  tell  them,  to  damn  my  play  will  be  a  damn'd 

hard  case. 
Come,  do :  you've  a  good  long,  dismal,  merry-begging  face." 
"Sir,   your  luimble  servant:    you're  very  merry."     "Yes," 

says  he,  "  I've  been  drinking 
To  raise  my  spirits  ;  for,  by  Jupiter!  I  found  'em  sinking." 
So  away  he  went  to  see  the  play  — O  !  there  lie  sits  : 
Smoke  him,  smoke  the  author,  you  laughing  crits. 
Isn't  he  finely  situated  for  a  damning  Oh— Oh  !  a— a  shrill 

whihee  :  O,  direful  >  ell  !  [well!" 

As  Falstaff  says,  "  Would  it  were  bed-time,  Hal,  and  all  were 
What  think  yon  now  ?  VVho»e  face  looks  worst,  yours  or  mine  ? 
Ah  !  thou  foolish  follower  of  the  ragged  Nine  ! 
You'd  better  stuck  to  honest  Abraham  Adams,  by  half: 
He,  in  spite  of  critics,  can  make  your  readers  laugh.  [sense. 
But  to  the  prologue.  What  shall  1  say  ?  Why,  faith,  in  my 
I  take  plain  truth  to  be  the  best  defence. 
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I  think,  then,  it  was  horrid  stuff;  and  in  my  humble  appre- 
hension. 
Had  it  been  spoke,  not  worthy  your  attention. 
I'll  give  you  a  sample,  if  I  can  recollect  it. 
Hip  !  take  courage  :  never  fear,  man  :  don't  be  dejected. 
Poor  devil  !  he  can't  stand  it ;  he  lias  drawn  in  his  head : 
I  reckon,  before  the  play's  done,  he'll  be  half  dead. 
But  to  the  prologue.     It  began — 
"  To-night  the  comic  author  of  to-day 
Has  writ  a— a— a— something  about  a  play  : 
And   as  tlie  bee,— ihe  bee,"— (.that  he  brings  in  by  way  of 

simile),  — "  the  bee  which  roves 
Tlirough,    through, "- pshaw!    pox    o'    my    memory !— Oh  ! 

"tlirough  fields  and  groves, 
So  comic  poets  in  fair  London  town 

To  cull  the  flowers  of  characters  wauder  up  and  down." 
Theu  there  was  a  good  deal  about  Kome,  Athens,  and  dramatic 

rules. 
And  characters  of  knaves  and  courtiers,  authors  and  fools  ; 
And  a  vast  deal  about  critics,— and  good-nature, — and  the  poor 

author's  fear  ; 
And  I  think  there  was  something  about  a  third  night, — hoping 

to  see  you  here. 
'Twas  all  such  stuff  as  this,  not  worth  repeating. 
In  the  old  prologue  cant;    and  then  at  last  concludes,  thus 

kindly  greeting : 
"To  you,  the  critic  ' 
Our  culprii  author 
With  justice  — nay 

Give  him,  at  least,  a  patient,  quiet  liearin 
If  guilty,  damn  him  ;  if  not  guilty,  clear  him.' 


-ing : — 

c  jury  of  the  pit,  ] 

does  his  cause  submit :  > 

,  with  candour,  judge  his  wit;  ) 


Dramatis  Person.'R. — Mil/amour,  Mr.  Garrick;  Heartfort, 
Mr.Delane;  Mr.  Stedfast,  Mr.  Macklin  ;  Mr. Mutable,  Mr. 
Taswell  ;  Yonng  Mutable,  Mr.  Neale;  Squeezepurse,  Mr. 
Morgan;  Brazen,  Mr.  Yates;  Dr.  Crisis,  Mr.  Tukbutt; 
Clarinda,  Mrs.  Pritchard  ;  Chnrlutte,  Mrs-  Woffinoton  ; 
Mrs.  Useful,  Mrs.  Macklin  ;  Mrs.  Plotivell.  Mrs.  Cross  ; 
Lucina,  Miss  Bennett;    Servants,  &c.— SCENE,  LONDON. 


ACT 


I. — SCENE  I. — MiLLAMOUR's  lodging. — 
Brazen  asleep  oji  a  chair. 

Millamour.  (calls  several  times  without — Brazen  !) 
— Why,  you  incorrigible  rascal,  are  you  not  ashamed 
to  sleep  at  this  time  of  clay  %  Do  you  think  yourself 
in  Spain,  sirrah,  that  thus  you  go  regularly  to  sleep 
"when  others  go  to  dinner  % 

Braz.  (waking.)  Truly,  sir,  I  think  he  that  wakes 
witii  the  owl  should  rest  with  him  too.  Spain  ! 
Agad,  I  should  live  in  the  Antipodes,  by  the  hours 
I  am  obliged  to  keep.  Nor  do  I  see  why  the  same 
bell  that  rings  others  to  dinner  should  not  ring  me 
to  sleep  ;  for,  I  thank  heaven  and  your  honour,  sleep 
is  the  only  dinner  I  have  had  these  two  days. 

Mil.    Cease    your   impertinence,    and   get   things 


ready  to  dress  me. 


[wear  ! 


Braz.  What  clothes  will  your  honour  please  to 

Mil.  Get  me  the  blue  and  silver ;  or,  stay — the 
brown  and  gold.  Come  back — fetch  me  the  black  ; 
that  suits  best  with  my  present  circumstances. 

Bruz.  I  fancy  the  lace  suits  best  with  your  cir- 
cumstances. Most  people  in  your  honour's  circum- 
stances wear  lace. 

Mil.  Harkee,  sir,  I  have  often  cautioned  you 
against  this  familiarity.  You  must  part  with  your 
wit,  or  with  your  master. 

Braz.  (aside.)  That's  true.  If  I  had  any  wit,  I 
should  have  parted  with  him  long  ago.  No  wise 
servant  will  live  with  a  master  who  has  turned  away 
his  estate. 

Mil.  Get  me  the  laced — go  immediately.  Fami- 
liarity is  a  sort  of  interest  which  all  servants  exact  ! 
from  an  indebted  master  :  and,  as  being  indebted  to 
a  friend  is  the  surest  way  to  make  him  your  enemy, 
so  making  your  servant  your  creditor  is  the  surest 
way  of  making  him  your  friend. 

SCENE  II  — Enter  Brazen,  shewing  in  Mrs. 

Useful. 

Braz.  Sir,  is  your  honour  at  home'  Here  is 
Mrs.  Useful. 


Mil.  Sirrah,  you  know  I  am  at  home  to  my  friend, 
my  mistress,  and  my  bawd,  at  any  time. 

Use.  Hoity,  toity !  What !  must  I  stay  at  the 
door  till  your  worship  has  considered  whether  you 
will  see  me  or  not '?  Do  I  pass  for  a  beggar  or  a 
dun  with  you  ^  Do  you  take  me  for  a  tradesman 
with  his  bill,  or  a  poet  with  a  dedication  % 

Mil.  (to  Braz.)  Do  you  see  what  your  blunders 
are  the  occasion  of?  Come,  my  angry  fair  one,  lay 
aside  the  terror  of  your  brows,  since  it  was  my  ser- 
vant's fault — not  mine. 

Use.  I,  who  am  admitted  where  a  poor  woman  of 
quality  is  excluded  ! 

Mil.  I  know  thou  art.  Thou  art  as  dear  to  the 
women  of  fashion  as  their  lap-dogs,  or  to  the  men 
as  their  buffoons. 

Use.  A  very  civil  comparison  ! 

Mil.  Thou  art  the  first  minister  of  Venus,  the  first 
plenipotentiary  in  affairs  of  love ;  and  thy  house  is 
the  noble  scene  of  the  congress  of  the  two  sexes. 
Thou  hast  united  more  couples  than  the  alimony- 
act  has  parted,  and  sent  more  to  bed  together  with- 
out a  licence  than  any  parson  of  the  Fleet. 

Use.  I  wish  I  could  have  prevented  one  couple 
from  doing  it  with  a  licence. 

Mil.  What,  has  some  notable  whore  of  thy  ac- 
quaintance turned  rebel  to  thy  power,  and  listed 
under  the  banners  of  Hymen  1  But  be  not  discon- 
solate at  thy  loss.  My  life  to  a  farthing  she  returns 
to  her  duty.  Whoring  is  like  the  mathematics ; 
whoever  is  once  initiated  into  the  science  is  sure 
never  to  leave  it. 

Use,  This  may  probably  take  your  mirth  a  key  or 
two  lower  than  its  present  pitch.         [Gives  a  letter. 

Mil.  I  hope  thou  dost  not  deal  with  the  law.  I 
know  no  letter  can  give  me  any  uneasiness  but  a 
letter  from  an  attorney.  [Opens  the  letter. '\  Ha! 
Stedfast !  I  know  the  hand,  though  not  the  name. 

"  Sir, — After  your  behaviour  to  me,  I  might  not  have  been 
strictly  obliged  to  give  you  any  account  of  my  actions;  how- 
ever, as  it  is  the  last  line  you  will  ever  see  from  me,  I  have 
prevailed  with  myself  to  tell  you  that  your  course  of  life  has, 
at  last,  determined  me  to  fly  to  any  harbour  from  the  danger 
of  you ;  and,  accordingly,  this  morning  has  given  me  to  a 
man  whose  estate  and  sincere  affections  will,  in  time,  produce 
that  love  in  my  heart  which  your  actions  have — have — (this  is 
a  damned  hard  word)  have  e-ra-di-ca-ted,  and  make  me  happy 
in  the  name  of  Ci.arinda  Stedfast. 

Use.  What  do  you  think  now,  sir? 

Mil.  Think  !  that  I  am  the  most  unhappy  of  men, 
and  have  lost  the  most  charming  of  women. 

Use.  I  always  told  you  what  it  would  come  to, 
but  you  went  still  on  in  your  profligate  way.  It  is 
very  true  what  religious  men  tell  us,  we  never  know 
the  value  of  a  blessing  till  we  lose  it. 

Mil.  Ay,  'tis  very  true  indeed  ;  for  till  this  hour 
I  never  knew  the  value  of  Clarinda.  [Reads  again.] 
Hum  !  hum  !  "  has  given  me  a  man  whose  estate  and 
sincere  affection,"  by  which  I  am  to  understand  that 
my  rival  is  some  very  rich  old  fellow  ;  two  excellent 
qualifications  for  a  husband  and  a  cuckold  as  one 
could  wish. 

Use.  I  shall  make  a  faithful  report  of  the  philo- 
sophy with  which  you  receive  the  news. 

Mil.  Oh  !  could'st  thou  tell  her  half  my  tender- 
ness or  my  pain,  thou  must  invent  a  language  to  ex- 
press them.  [and  tell  her  them  yourself. 

Use.  Truly  I  think  you  had  best  set  pen  to  paper, 

Mil.    I   had    rather  trust  to   your    rhetoric :    the 

paper,  I  am  sure,  will  carry  no  more  than  I  put  into 

it;  but  for  thee [your  advantage. 

Use.    If  it  receives  any  addition  it  will  not  be  to 

Mil.   I  dare  trust  thee  ;  thou  lovest  the  game  too 

well  to  spoil  it.  [his  mistress's  letter. 

Use.  It  is  very  strange  that  a  lover  will  not  answer 
Mil.  Oh !  no  one  tvrites  wore  than  a  real  lover. 
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For  love,  like  honesty,  appears  generally  most  beau- 
tiful in  the  hypocrite.  In  painting  the  mind,  as  well 
as  the  face,  art  generally  goes  beyond  nature. 

Use.  Why,  this  is  all  cool  reason.  I  expected 
nothing  but  imprecations,  threatening,  sighing,  la- 
menting, raving. 

Mil.  You  are  mistaken.  I  act  on  the  marriage 
of  a  mistress  as  on  the  death  of  a  friend  :  1  strive 
to  the  utmost  to  prevent  it.  But  if  fate  will  have 
it  so 

Use.  You  are  a  wicked  man.  You  know  it  hath 
been  in  your  power  to  prevent  it. 

Mil.  Yes ;  but,  my  dear,  I  am  no  more  resolute 
to  give  up  my  liberty  to  the  one,  than  my  life  to  the 
other ;  and  if  nothing  but  my  marriage  or  my  death 
can  preserve  them,  agad,  I  believe  I  shall  continue 
in  statu  quo,  be  the  consequence  what  it  will. 

\^Knocking. 

Braz.  Sir,  here's  a  lady  :  I  don't  know  whether 
she  comes  under  any  of  the  titles  your  honour  would 
have  admitted. 

Mil.  Sirrah,  admit  all  ladies  whatsoever. 

Use.  I'll  begone  this  moment. 

Mil.  Why  sol  [world. 

Use.  Oh  !  I  would  not  be  seen  with  you  for  the 

Mil.  Out  of  tenderness  for  my  reputation,  I  sup- 
pose. But  that's  safe  enough  with  you;  and  as 
for  your  reputation  it  is  safe  enough  with  any  one. 
Reputation,  like  the  small-pox,  gives  you  but  one 
pain  in  your  life.  When  you  have  had  the  one, 
and  lost  the  other,  you  may  venture  with  safety 
where  you  please. 

SCENE  III. — Millamotj'R,  Mrs.  Useful, 
Mrs.  Plotwell. 

Mil.  Ha! 

Plot.  You  seem  surprised,  sir  :  I  suppose  this  is 
a  visit  you  little  expected,  though  I  see  it's  no  un- 
usual thing  for  you  to  receive  visits  from  a  lady. 

Use.  No,  madam  :  my  cousin  Millamour  is  very 
happy  with  the  ladies. 

Mil.  [to  Plotwell.]  I  believe,  cousin,  this  is  a  re- 
lation of  ours  you   don't  kniow  :    give  me  leave  to 
introduce  you  to  one  another.     Cousin  Useful,   this 
is  my  cousin  Plotwell ;  cousin  Plotwell,  this  is  my 
cousin  Useful.     [The  ladies  salute.]     But  come,  re- 
lations should  never  meet  with    dry    lips.      Here, 
Brazen,  bring  a  bottle  of  usquebaugh. 
Both  Worn.  Not  a  drop  for  me. 
Mil.  Come,  come,  it  will  do  you  no  harm.     Well, 
cousin,  and  how  did  you  leave  all  our  relations  in 
the  north  1    Have  you  brought  me  no  letters'? 
Plot.  Only  one,  cousin. 

Use.   [Aside.]  Cousin!  this  is  a  sister   of  mine,  I 
believe  ;  we  are  both  of  the  same  trade,  my  life  on' t. 
Mil.   (to  Brazen,  who  enters  xoith  a  bottle.')  Sirrah, 
fill  to  the  ladies — do  you  hear  % 

[He  takes  a  letter  from  Plotwell,  and  opens  it. 

"  Sir, — After  so  many  vows  and  protestations   I  should  be 

surprised  at  the  falsehood  of  any  one  but  so  great  a  villain  as 

yourself:    but  as  I   have    been  long  since   certain    that  you 

have   not  one   virtue   iu   your   whole   mind,    that   you  are  a 

compound  of  all  that  is  bad,   and  that  you  are  the  greatest 

tvrant  and  tlie  falsest  and  most  perjured  wretch  upon  earth, 

I'can  expect  no  otlier.     If  you  deserve  not  this,  and  ten  times 

wurse,  make  haste  to  actiuit  yourself  to  the  injured     Lucina. 

Plot.  Well,  sir,  what  does  my  aunt  say  % 

Mil.    She    is  very   inquisitive   about   my   health, 

complains  of  my  not  writing.  There's  no  secret  in't : 

I'll  read  it  for  your  diversion.  [Reads. 

Plot.  For  heaven's   sake,  sir,  do  not  discover  the 

secrets  of  our  family. 

Mil.  "  My  dear  nephew,  I  suppose  it  impossible 
for  so  fine  a  gentleman,  amidst  the  hurry  of  the  beau 
vwnde,  to  think  of  an  old  aunt  in  Northumberland  ; 
yet  sure   you  might  sometimes  find  an  opportunity 


to  let  one  know  a  little  how  the  world  goes."  Pshaw  I 
I'll  read  no  more.  These  country  relations  think 
their  friends  in  town  obliged  to  furnish  them  with 
continual  matter  for  the  scandal  of  their  tea-tables. 
Has  the  old  lady  no  female  acquaintance  1  They 
would  take  as  much  pleasure  in  writing  defamation 
as  she  in  reading  it.  For  my  part,  I'll  never  trouble 
myself  with  others'  business  till  I  can  mind  my  own, 
nor  about  others'  sins  till  I  have  left  off"  my  own. 

Use.  Which  will  not  be  till  doomsday,  I'm  con- 
fident. 

3Iil.  Never,  while  I  have  the  same  mind  to  tempt 
me  to  sin,  and  the  same  constitution  to  support  me 
in  it.  For  sins,  like  places  at  court,  we  seldom  re- 
sign till  we  can  keep  them  no  longer. 

Use.  And,  like  places  at  court,  you  often  keep 
them  when  you  can't  officiate  in  them. 

Plot.  But  I  hope  you  will  answer  my  aunt's  letter. 

Mil.  Not  I,  faith.  Your  aunt's  letter  shall  answer 
itself.  Send  it  back  to  the  old  lady  again,  and  write 
my  duty  to  her  on  the  back  of  it. 

Use.  You  have  done  your  duty  to  her  already,  or 
I  am  mistaken. 

SCENE  IV. — Millamour,  Mrs.  Useful, 
Mrs.  Plotwell,  Brazen. 
Braz.  Sir,  sir. 

Mil.  AVell,  sir;  what,  another  cousin?  Do  you 
hear,  sirrah,  I  am  at  home  to  no  more  female  rela- 
tions this  morning. 

Braz.  Sir,  Mr.  Hearifort  is  below. 
Mil.  Desire  him  to  walk  up,  [letter! 

Plot.  But  are  you  resolved  not  to  answer  the 
Mil.  Positively.  And,  harkye, — tell  the  enraged 
fair  one  she  hath  made  a  double  conquest ;  her 
beauty  got  the  better  of  my  reason,  and  now  her 
anger'  hath  got  the  better  of  my  love.  Give  my 
humble  service  to  her,  and,  when  she  comes  to  her- 
self again,  tell  her  I  am  come  to  myself. 

Plot.  You  will  repent  of  your  haughtiness,  I  war- 
rant you.  [Exit. 
Mil.  So,  there's  your  despatch ;  and  now  for  my 
other  cousin. 

SCENE  V. — Millamour,  Mrs.  Useful. 
Mil.  And  for  you,  madam,  give  my  kindest  re- 
spects to  Mrs.  Stedfast.  Tell  her  I  will  endeavour 
to  efface  the  lovely  idea  which  Clarinda  had  formed 
in  my  mind  since  she  is  now  another's.  I  will  pray 
for  her  happiness,  but  must  love  her  no  more. 
Use.  And  is  this  alii 

Mil.  You  may  carry  her  this  again.  Tell  her,  I 
will  ha.ve  nothing  to  put  me  in  mind  of  her  ; — and 
this  kiss,  which  I  send  her  by  you,  shall  be  the  last 
token  she  shall  have  to  awaken  the  remembrance 
of  me. 

Use.  Well,  you're  a  barbarous  man.  But  sup- 
pose, now,  I  could  procure  a  meeting  between  you; 
suppose  I  could  bring  her  to  you  this  very  day,  at 

your  own  house 

Mil.  Suppose !  O,  thou  dear  creature  !  suppose 
I  gave  thee  worlds  to  reward  thee. 

Use.  Well,  I  will  suppose  you  a  man  of  honour, 
and  much  may  be  done.     Don't  be  out  of  the  way. 

[Exit. 
Mil.  Thus  men  of  business  despatch  attendants. 
And  in  female  affairs  I  believe  few  have  more  busi- 
ness than  myself.  The  Grand  Signior  is  but  a  petty 
prince  in  love,  compared  to  me.  But  though  I  have 
diso-uised  my  uneasiness  before  this  woman,  Clarinda 
lies  deeper  in  my  heart  than  I  could  wish.  There 
is  something  in  that  dear  name  gives  me  a  sensa- 
tion quite  different  from  that  of  any  other  woman 
The  thought  of  seeing  her  another's  stings  me  to 
the  very  soul. 
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SCENE   VI. MiLLAMOUR,  Heartfort.  . 

Heart.  What!  is  j^our  levee  despatchedl  I  met 
antiquated  whores  going  out  of  your  door  as  thick 
as  antiquated  courtiers  from  the  levee  of  a  states- 
man, and  with  as  disconsolate  faces.  I  fancy  thou 
hast  done  nothing  for  them. 

Mil.  Thus  it  will  ever  be,  Jack,  where  there  are 
a  multitude  of  attendants.  The  lover  no  more  than 
the  statesman  can  do  every  one's  business. 

Heart.  Thou  dost  as   many  people's  business   as 

any  man  in  town,  I  dare  swear.  [love — 

Mil.  I  believe  no  one  tastes  more  the  sweets  of 

Heart.    Nor  any  more  its  bitters   than  I.     Oh! 

Millamour,  I  am  the   most  unhappy  of  mankind — 

I  have  lost  the  mistress  of  my  soul.  [soul. 

Mil.  Ay, — and  I  have  lost  two  mistresses  of  my 

Heart.  The  woman  I  dote  on  to  distraction  is  to 

be  married  this  day  to  another. 

Mil.  A  reprieve,  a  reprieve,   in  comparison  of  my 
fate  !    The  woman  I  dote  on  was  married  this  morn- 
ing to  another.  [tenderly. 
Heart.    Thou   knowest   not   what    it   is   to  love 
Mil.   No,  faith  ;  not  very  tenderly — not  without  a 
great   deal  of  discretion.     Here  lies  the  difference 
between   us :    you,    Heartfort,    have    discretion   in 
everything  but  love — I  have  discretion   in  nothing 
else.     Mine  is  a  true  English  heart — it  is  an  equal 
stranger  to  the  heat  of  the   equator  and  the  frost  of 
the  pole.     Love  still  nourishes  it  with  a  temperate 
heat  as  the  sun  doth  our  climate,   and  beauties  rise 
after   beauties  in  the  one  just  as  fruits  do  in  the 
other,                                                      [ous  a  momenta 
Heart.  Is  it  impossible  to  engage  thee  to  be  seri- 
Mil.  Failh,  I  believe  it  would  on  this  subject,   if 
I  did  not  know  thy  temper. 

Heart.  The  loss  of  a  mistress  may  indeed  seem 
trifling  to  thee,  who  hast  lost  a  thousand. 

Mil.  The  devil  take  me  if  I  have.  I  have  found 
it  always  much  easier  to  get  mistresses  than  to  lose 
them.  Women  would  be  charming  things,  Heart- 
fort, if,  like  clothes,  we  could  lay  them  by  when  we 
are  weary  of  them  ;  since,  like  clothes,  we  are  often 
weary  of  them  before  they  are  worn  out.  But  this 
curse  attends  a  multiplicity  of  amours,  that  a  man  is 
sometimes  forced  to  support  his  whole  wardrobe  on 
his  back  at  once. 

Heart.  My  passion,  sir,  will  not  bear  raillery. 
Mil.  I  am  sorry  for  it.  Raillery  is  a  sort  of  test 
to  our  passions  :  when  they  will  not  bear  that,  they 
are  dangerous  indeed.  Therefore  I'll  indulge  your 
infirmity,  and  for  your  sake  will  be  grave  on  a  sub- 
ject which  I  could  never  be  serious  on  for  my  own. 
So  lay  opeji  your  wound,  and  I'll  give  you  the  best 
advice  I  can. 

Heart.  I  am  enough  acquainted  with  your  tem- 
per, Millamour,  to  know  my  obligations  to  you  for 
this  compliance.  And  after  all,  perhaps,  my  case 
requires  rather  your  pity  than  advice  ;  for  the  last 
word  I  had  from  my  mistress  was,  that  she  hated 
me  of  all  men  living. 

Mil.  Hum! — Faith,  I  think  your  case  requires 
neither  pity  nor  advice. 

Heart.  But  this  is  not  the  most  terrible,  or  time 
might  alter  her  inclination. 

Mil.  Hardly,  if  it  be  so  violent. 
Heart.  I  take  its  violence  to  be    a  reason  for  its 
change  ;  but  I  have  a  better  from   experience,   for 
she  formerly  has  told  me  that  she  loved  me  of  all 
men  living. 

Mil.  And  what  has  caused  this  great  revolution  in 
her  temperl 

Heart.  Oh !  I  defy  all  philosophy  to  account  for 
one  of  her  actions.  You  might  easier  solve  all  the 
phenomena  of  nature  than   of  her  mind.     All  the 


insight  you  can  get  into  her  future  thoughts  by  her 
present  is,  that  what  she  says  to-day  she  will  infal- 
libly contradict  to-morrow. 

Mil.  So,  if  she  promised  your  rival  yesterday,  you 
may  depend  upon  her  discarding  him  to-day. 

Heart.  But  then  she  has  a  father,  whose  resolu- 
tion is  immovable  as  the  predestinarian's  fate,  who 
has  given  me  as  positive  a  denial  as  his  daughter, 
and  is  this  day  determined  to  bestow  her  on  another, 
whom  he  has  preferred  to  me.  [richer. 

Mil.  For  the  old  reason,  I  suppose — because  he  is 
Heart.  No,  upon  my  word  ;  for  a  very  new  rea- 
son— because  he  is  a  greater  rake.  For  you  must 
know  that  this  mighty  unalterable  will,  which  is  as 
fixed  as  the  Persian  laws,  is  determined  with  as 
little  reason  as  resolutions  of  some  countries  which 
are  less  stable.  In  short,  sir,  he  hath  laid  it  down 
as  a  maxim,  that  all  men  are  wild  at  one  period  of 
life  or  another ;  so  he  resolved  never  to  marry  his 
daughter  but  to  one  who  hath  already  passed  that 
period.  At  last  the  young  lady's  good  stars  and 
his  great  wisdom  have  led  him  to  the  choice  of  Mr. 
Mil.  What,  our  Mutable^  [Mutable. 

Heart.  The  very  same ;  though  I  have  reason  to 
believe  she  hath  as  great  an  aversion  for  him  as  for 
me.  There  is  some  other,  Millamour,  hath  sup- 
planted me  in  her  heart,  whom  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  discover  ;  for  to  this  match  she  is  compelled 
by  her  father. 

Mil.  So  you  are  a  stranger  to  the  man  she  loves  ; 
you  have  only  discovered  her  husband. 

Heart.  Ten  thousand  horrors  are  in  that  name! 
Mil.  Hum  ! — faith,  to  him  I  think  there  may ; 
but  if  the  possession  of  your  mistress's  person  be 
all  you  desire,  I  can't  see  how  you  are  a  whit  the 
farther  from  that  by  this  match  ;  and  as  to  the  first 
favour,  I  should  not  be  much  concerned  about  that. 
If  a  man  would  keep  a  coach  for  my  use,  I  think  it 
is  but  a  small  indulgence  to  let  him  take  the  first 
airing  in  it. 

Heart.  Oh!  do  not  trifle.  An  hour,  a  minute, 
a  moment's  delay  may  be  my  ruin.  Could  I  but 
see  her  before  the  marriage,  this  compulsion  of  her 
father's  might  throw  her  into  my  arms.  But  he  is 
resolved  she  shall  be  married  on  the  same  day  with 
himself,  and  he  hath  this  morning  taken  a  second 
wife.  Oh  !  Millamour,  thou  hast  a  lively  imagi- 
nation. Set  it  at  work  for  thy  friend ;  for,  by 
heaven,  I  never  can  have  any  happiness  but  in  Miss 
Stedfast's  arms. 

Mil.  Miss  Stedfast ! — and  her  father  married  this 
morning!     O  !  my  friend,  if  I  don't  invent  for  thee, 
may  I  never  be  happy  in  Mrs.  Stedfast's  arms. 
Heart.  What  do  you  mean  '? 

Mil.  It  is  as  fixed  as  your  father-in-law's  most 
confirmed  will  that  he  is  to  be  the  cuckold  of  your 
humble  servant.  Take  courage ;  the  d — I's  in't 
if  he  robs  us  of  both  our  mistresses  in  one  day. 
Mine  he  has  got  akeady, — and  much  good  may  she 
do  him. 

Heart.  Is  it  possible  1 

Mil.  Ay,  faith.  This  father-in-law  of  yours  that 
was  to  be,  and  that  shall  be  too,  hath  outstripped  me 
in  the  race,  and  is  gotten  to  the  goal  before  me. 

Heart.  You  are  a  happy  man,  Millamour,  who 
can  be  so  easy  in  the  loss  of  your  mistress. 

Mil.  Ay,  and  of  a  mistress  thou  hast  heard  me 
toast  so  often,  and  talk  so  tenderly,  so  fondly  of — 
in  the  loss  of  Clarinda. 

Heart.  The  d — 1 !  was  Miss  Lovely  your  Clarinda'? 
Mil.  Ay,  sir.  Miss  Lovely — Mrs.   Stedfast   now — 
was  my  Clarinda,   and   is    my   Clarinda ;  and  Miss 
Stedfast  shall  be  yours. 

Heart.  Keep  but  your  word  there,  Millamour. 
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Mil.  Look  ye,  Heartfort ;  if  she  hath  a  mind  to 
Bee  you,  I'll  send  for  an  engine  that  shall  convey  you 
thither  in  spite  of  all  the  fathers  in  Europe. 

Heart.  But  the  time — 

Mil.  If  you  will  step  in  with  me  while  I  dress, 
Brazen  shall  fetch  the  person  immediately.  Come, 
be  not  dejected  ;  we  shall  be  too  hard  for  all,  I  Avar- 
rant  you. 

Heart.  Yet  how  do  I  know  but  every  momeiit 
may  be  the  cursed  period  of  my  ruin'?  Perhaps  this 
instant  gives  her  to  another. 

Mil.  It  cannot  give  her  inclinations;  and,  as  I 
have  heard  thee  say  thy  mistress  hath  wit  and 
beauty,  depend  upon  it  these  qualities  will  never  be 
confined  in  the  arms  of  a  man  she  doth  not  like. 
Pursue  her,  and  she  must  fall.  Decency  may  guard 
her  a  honeymoon  or  two,  but  she  will  be  yours  at 
last.  Never  think  a  celebrated  beauty,  when  she  is 
married,  is  deceased  for  ever.  No,  rather  imagine 
her  setting  in  her  husband's  bed,  as  poets  make  the 
sun  do  in  that  of  Thetis — 

Which  from  our  sight  retires  a  while,  and  then 

Rises  and  shines  o'er  all  the,  world  again. 


ACT  II. — SCENE  I. — Lucina's  ZorZ^my.— Lucina, 
Mrs.  Plotwell. 
Luc.  Distraction!  Send  me  back  my  letter!  Is 
not  falsehood  enough — must  he  add  insult  to  it? 
Oh!  may  eternal  furies  haunt  him!  may  all  the 
horrors  of  despair  attend  his  guilt !  may  he  be  so 
wretched  that  hell  itself  may  sicken  with  revenge ! 

Plot.  And  may  you  be  so  happy  as  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him !  or  rather,  so  wise  not  to 
desire  it ! 

Luc.  Sure  it  is  impossible.  He  could  not  be  so 
great  a  villain.  You  never  carried  him  my  letter. 
He  that  has  sworn  so  many  vows  of  constancy — 

Plot.  Ha  !  ha !  ha !  vows  of  constancy  ! — that 
any  woman  after  eighteen  should  think  of  these ! 
Vows  in  love  have  just  the  same  meaning  as  com- 
pliments in  conversation  ;  and  it  is  as  ridiculous  to 
believe  the  man  who  swears  eternal  constancy,  as 
to  believe  him  who  assures  you  he  is  your  most 
obedient  humble  servant. 

Luc.  Oh!  Plotwell,  had  I  but  known  thee 
sooner ! — had  I  but  known  a  friend  like  you,  who 
could  have  armed  my  unexperienced  soul  against 
the  wicked  arts  of  this  deceitful  man — 

Plot.  Then  you  would  have  followed  my  advice, 
just  as  you  have  done  since  we  were  acquainted. 
Could  any  one  have  armed  you  against  the  pro- 
testing dying  lover,  who  was  breathing  out  daily 
raptures  at  your  feet,  when  it  is  not  in  your  power 
to  prevail  against  him,  even  when  he  has  discovered 
his  falsehood  1 

Luc.  Believe  me,  I  could  never  assure  myself  of 
it  till  now ;  the  whole  long  year  that  I  expected  his 
return  to  Paris,  though  it  made  me  fear  his  false- 
hood, still  left  me  room  to  hope  his  truth. 

Plot.  We  are  apt  to  hope  what  we  desire.  But 
could  any  woman  have  reason  to  expect  the  return 
of  a  lover  after  a  month  had  passed  beyond  his  pro- 
mise ■?  Had  he  intended  to  have  married  you  he 
would  have  done  it  before  his  departure.  Marriage, 
like  self-murder,  requires  an  immediate  resolution  ; 
he  that  takes  time  for  deliberation  will  never  accom- 
plish either. 

Luc.  Oh !  Plotwell,  thou  art  well  skilled  in  the 
wiles  of  the  sex  :  I  wonder  thou  couldst  be  deceived. 
Plot.  Yes,  madam,  I  have  paid  for  my  knowledge. 
Man  is  that  forbidden  fruit  which  we  must  buy  the 
knowledge  of  with  guilt.  He  must  be  tasted  to  be 
known ;    and  certain  poison  is  in  the  taste.     Were 


man  to  appear  what  he  really  is,  we  should  fly  from 
him  as  from  a  tempestuous  sea ;  or  were  he  to  be 
what  he  appears,  we  should  be  happy  in  him  as  in  a 
serene  one.  They  lead  us  into  ruin  with  the  face 
of  angels,  and  when  the  door  is  shut  on  us  exert  the 
devil.  [sense  who  worked  your  ruin. 

Luc.  He  must  have  been  a  man   of  uncommon 

Plot.  Rather  the  circumstances  of  my  ruin  were 
uncommon. 

Luc.  I  am  surprised  that  in  all  our  acquaintance, 
though  you  have  often  mentioned  your  misfortunes, 
you  have  carefully  avoided  entering  into  the  cause 
of  them. 

Plot.  Though  the  relation  be  uneasy  to  me,  still, 
to  satisfy  your  curiosity,  and  to  prevent  any  solicita- 
tions for  the  future,  1  will  tell  you  in  as  few  words 
as  I  can.  In  my  way  to  Paris,  twenty  years  ago,  I 
fell  acquainted  with  a  youug  gentleman  who  ap- 
peared to  be  an  officer  in  the  army.  He  continued 
our  fellow-traveller  on  the  road,  and,  after  our 
arrival  at  Paris,  took  lodgings  in  the  same  house 
with  us.  I  was  then  young  and  unskilled,  and  too 
ready  to  listen  to  the  flattery  of  a  lover.  In  short, 
he  employed  all  his  art  to  convince  me  of  his  passion, 
to  make  an  impression  on  that  heart  which  was  too 
weakly  armed  to  resist  him.  He  succeeded, — and  I 
was  undone. 

Luc.  I  can't  find  anything  uncommon  in  these 
circumstances  ;  for  I  was  undone  just  the  same  way 
myself. 

Plot.  After  a  month  spent  in  our  too  fatal  and  too 
guilty  joys,  he  suddenly  eloped  from  Paris,  and  from 
that  time  I  never  saw  him  more. 

Luc.  But  could  anything  be  so  strange  as  your 
staying  twenty  years  in  Paris  without  seeking  aftfer 
himi 

Plot.  I  heard  the  same  year  he  was  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Belgrade.  But  I  think  it  much  more  strange 
in  you,  after  staying  a  year  at  Paris,  to  come  a  hunt- 
ing after  your  lover.  For  a  woman  to  pursue  is  for 
the  hare  to  follow  the  hounds — a  chase  opposite  to 
the  order  of  nature,  and  can  never  be  successful.  A 
woman  is  as  sure  of  not  overtaking  the  lover  who 
flies  from  her  as  of  being  overtaken  by  a  lover  who 
flies  after  her. 

Luc.  AVell,  I'm  resolved  to  see  him.  If  I  reap 
no  other  advantage  from  it  I  shall  have  at  least  the 
pleasure  of  thundering  my  injuries  in  his  ear. 

Plot.  The  usual  revenge  of  an  injured  mistress. 
If  nature  had  not  granted  us  the  benefit  of  venting 
our  passions  at  our  tongues  and  our  eyes,  the  injury 
and  falsehood  of  mankind  would  destroy  above  half 
our  sex. 

SCENE  II. —  The  Street. — Millamour,  Heartfort, 
Brazen. 

Mil.  Your  calling  on  me  Avas  lucky  enough  ;  you 
could  have  been  directed  to  none  properer  for  your 
purpose  than  this  woman  ;  for  though  her  body  will 
scarce  go  through  the  door,  yet  she  has  dexterity 
enough  to  go  through  the  key-hole.  But  let  me  tell 
you  that  dexterity  must  be  put  in  motion  by  gold, 
or  it  will  remain  in  rest. 

Heart.  She  shall  not  want  that.  When  my  Char- 
lotte's at  stake  fortune  or  life  are  trifles  to  the  ad- 
venturer. 

Alil.  Well,  for  a  sober  grave  man  of  sense,  thou 
art  something  violent  in  thy  passion.  I  always 
thought  love  as  foreign  to  a  speculative  man  as  reli- 
gion to  an  atheist. 

Heart.  Perhaps  it  may  ;  for  I  believe  the  atheist 
is  as  often  insincere  in  his  contempt  of  religion  as 
the  other  in  his  contempt  of  women.  There  are  in- 
stances of  men  who  have  professed  themselves  de- 
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spisers  of  both  that  have  at  length  been  found  kneel- 
ing at  their  shrines. 

Mil.  Those  are  two  things  I  never  intend  to 
trouble  my  head  about  the  theory  of.  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  the  practice. 

Heart.   With  the  practice  of  one,  I  dare  swear. 

Mil.  In  my  youth  I  believe  I  shall ;  and  for  being 
old,  I  desire  it  not.  I  would  have  the  fires  of  life 
and  love  go  out  together.  What  is  life  worth  with- 
out pleasure  ?  And  what  pleasure  is  there  out  of 
the  arms  of  a  mistress '?  All  other  joys  are  dreams 
to  that.  Give  me  the  fine,  young,  blooming  girl, 
cheeks  blushing,  eyes  sparkling.  Give  me  her, 
Heartfort — 

Heart.  Take  her  with  all  my  heart.  Come,  Mr. 
Brazen,  j'ou  are  to  conduct  me  another  way. 

Mil.  You  are  too  soon  for  Mrs.  Useful's  appoint- 
ment, [avoid. 

Heart.  No  matter  ;    here  is  one  coming  I  would 

Mil.  Ha !  your  rival  !  Nay,  you  have  no  reason 
to  be  angry  with  him  :  you  tell  me  he  is  as  averse 
to  the  match  as  yourself:  you  cannot  expect  he 
should  be  disinterested  out  of  complaisance. 

Heart.  It  is  for  that  reason  I  would  avoid  him. 
I  am  not  master  enough  of  my  passions  ;  besides,  I 
hate  lying  and  impertinence  ;  I  can't  bear  to  hear  a 
fellow  run  on  with  his  intimacy  with  this  duke  and 
that  lord,  whom  he  has  never  spoke  to,  and  per- 
haps "never  seen. 

3Iil.  A  more  innocent  vanity  at  least  than  the 
boasting  of  favours  from  women,  though  with  truth, 
as  I  have  known  some  men  of  sense  do,  which  is  a 
vanity  indulged  at  the  expense  of  another's  repu- 
tation. 

Heart.  Faith,  and  I  take  the  other  to  be  equally 
as  destructive  of  reputation  ;  for  I  can't  see  why  it 
should  more  reflect  on  a  woman  to  be  great  with  a 
man  of  sense  than  on  a  man  of  sense  to  be  great 
with  a  fool. 

3Iil.  Pshaw  !  thou  art  as  serious  in  thy  criticisms 
on  life  as  a  dull  critic  on  the  drama.  I  prefer  laugh- 
ing sometimes  at  a  farce  and  a  fool  to  being  enter- 
tained with  the  most  regular  performances,  or  the 
convereation  of  men  of  the  best  sense. 

Heart.  In  my  opinion  laughing  at  fools  is  en- 
gaging them  at  their  own  weapons  ;  for  a  fool 
always  laughs  at  those  who  laugh  at  him,  nay,  and 
oftener  gets  the  laugh  of  his  side,  because  there  are 
in  the  world  abundance  of  fools  to  one  who  is  other- 
wise. In  short,  it  is  as  dangerous  to  ridicule  folly 
anywhere  openly  as  to  speak  against  Mahometism 
in  Turkey  or  popery  in  Rome.  But  he  is  here — 
good-morrow. 

SCENE  III. — MiLLAMOuK,  Heartfort,  Mutable, 
Brazen. 

Mict.  Nay,  foregad,  Heartfort,  you  shall  not  run 
away  from  me.  Pox  take  your  mistress,  I  would 
not  lose  a  friend  for  all  the  sluts  in  town.  Pshaw '. 
they  are  plenty  enough.  If  thou  can'st  persuade 
my  father  off  the  match  I  did  not  care  if  the  devil 
had  her.  [profane  word  of  her. 

Heart.   Harkee,   sir,  on  your  life  do  not  utter  a 

Muf.  Well,  then,  I  wish  you  had  her,  or  the 
devil  had  her  ;  it's  equal  to  me.  'Tis  so  difficult 
to  please  you.  I  must  like  her  and  I  must  not 
like  her. 

Mil.  Ay,  Mutable,  to  content  a  passionate  lover 
is  as  difficult  as  to  sail  between  Scylla  and  Cha- 
rybdis  ;  you  must  fall  into  one  extreme  or  other. 

Heart.  Though  I  would  have  Charlotte  only 
mine,  yet  I  could  not  bear  to  hear  her  slighted  by 
another. 

Mil.   Well,  Mutable,  doth  this  early  sally  of  yours 


proceed  from  having  been  in  bed  early,  or  from  not 
being  in  bed  at  all  ?  [everlasting  sitter. 

Mat.  Not  at  all,  agad.     That  lord  Bouncer  is  an 

Mil.  Who  had  you  with  you "? 

Mut.  There  was  myself,  three  lords,  two  baronets, 
four  whores,  and  a  justice  of  peace.  His  worship, 
indeed,  did  not  sit  late  ;  he  was  obliged  to  go  home 
at  three  to  take  a  nap,  to  be  sober  at  the  sessions — 

Mil.  And  punish  wickedness  and  debauchery. 

3Tut.   Millamour,  was  you   ever  in  company  with 
my  lord  Grig '?     He   is  the  merriest  dog ;    we  had 
such  diversion  between  him  and  the  duke  of  Fleet- 
street.      Ha,  ha,   ha !    says  the  duke  to  me — Jack 
Mutable,  says  he — ha,  ha,  ha !    what  do  you  think      ? 
of  my  lord  Grig  1    Why,  my  lord  duke,  says  I  ;  what      I 
of  my  lord  Grigl     Why,   says  my  lord  duke  again,       t 
he  is  damnably  in  love  with  my  lady  Piddle.     You 
know  my  lady  Piddle,   Millamour — she  is  a  prude, 
you  know  ;    and  that  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  sir 
John  Gubble  told  me  t'other  day  at  White's. 

Heart,  Death  and  damnation  !  This  is  insupport- 
able.    Come,  Mr.  Brazen. 

SCENE  IV. — Millamour,  Mutable. 

Mut.  White's.  Now  I  mention  White's,  I  must 
send  an  excuse  to  my  lord  Goodland.  He  invited 
me  two  days  ago  to  dine  with  him  to-day. 

Mil.  Two  days  ago !  why  he  went  into  the  coun- 
try a  week  since. 

Mut.  Nay,  then  sir  Charles  Wiseall  was  mistaken, 
for  he  delivered  me  the  message  yesterday,  which  is 
a  little  strange  methinks. 

Mil.  Ay,  faith,  it  is  very  strange  ;  for  he  has  been 
in  Scotland  this  fortnight. 

Mzit.  How! 

Mil.  It  is  even  so,  I  assure  you. 

Mut.  Then,  as  sure  as  I  am  alive  I  dreamt  all 
this.  O  !  but  may  I  wish  you  joy  yetl  They  tell 
me  you  are  going  to  be  married. 

Mil.  ^\lio  told  you  so  t 

Mut.  Hum!  that  I  can't  remember.  It  was 
either  the  duchess  of  Holbourn,  or  lady  Chatter,  or 
lady  Scramble,  or —  [happen. 

Mil.  No,  you   dreamt  it;    a  sure  sign  it  will  not 

Mut.  Heyday!  AVhere's  Heartfort  gone  1 

Mil.  He  can't  bear  a  successful  rival. 

Mut.  Poor  devil !  I  pity  him  heartily.  And  I 
pity  myself;  for  I  protest  I  am  as  sorry  at  winning 
her  as  he  can  be  at  losing  her.  [gentleman  off? 

Mil.   But  is  there  no  way  of  persuading  the  old 

Mut.  Odd  !  here  he  comes.  Prithee,  do  try  ;  let 
me  call  you  my  lord,  and  it  will  give  you  more  weight 
with  him  ;  for  he  takes  a  lord  to  be  as  infallible  as 
the  pope. 

Mil.  Ay,  is  he  so  fond  of  quality  1 

Mut.  Oh!  most  passionately.  You  must  know 
he  hesitates  even  at  this  match  on  that  account ;  nay, 
I  believe,  notwithstanding  her  fortune,  he  would 
prefer  a  woman  of  quality  for  his  daughter-in-law, 
though  she  was  not  worth  a  groat. 

Mil.  Ha"?  'Sdeath!  I  have  a  thought — but  mum! 
— he's  here. 
SCENE  V. — Mutable,  Young  Mutable,  Mil- 
lamour. 

M^d.  Ha!  Jacky,  have  I  found  you  out  at  lastl 
It  is  so  long  since  I  was  in  town,  I  had  almost  lost 
myself.  But,  harkee, — who's  that  fine  gentleman'! 
Hev ! 

Y.  Mid.  O  !  one  of  the  lords  I  told  you  I  con- 
verse with — an  intimate  acquaintance  of  mine.  I'll 
introduce  you  to  him,  sir.  My  lord,  this  is  my 
father,  my  lord 

Mut.  At  your  lordship's  service,  my  lord. 

Mil.  Sir,  I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  see  you  in  town. 
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Mut.  I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  your  lordship.— 

My  lord,   I  am  vastly  unworthy  so  great  an  honour. 

Y.  Mut.  You  will  excuse  my  father,  my  lord  :  as 

he  has  lived  in  the  country  most  of  his  time,  he  does 

not  make  quite  so  fine  a  bow  as  we  do. 

Mtit.  My  son  says  true,  my  lord.  I  have  lived 
most  of  my  time  in  the  country,  the  greater  my  mis- 
fortune and  my  father's  crime,  my  lord.  But  I 
thank  my  stars,  my  son  cannot  charge  me  with  stint- 
ing his  education.  Alas  I  my  lord,  it  must  be  done 
betimes.  A  man  can  never  be  sent  into  the  world 
too  soon.  What  can  they  learn  at  schools  or  uni- 
versities 1— No,  no,  I  sent  my  boy  to  town  at  six- 
teen, and  allowed  him  wherewithal  to  keep  the  best 
company.  And,  I  thank  my  stars,  I  have  lived  to 
see  him  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  of  his  age. 

Y.  Mut.  Ah !  dear  sir,  your  most  obedient  hum- 
ble servant. 

Mil.  It  is  owing,  sir,  to  such  wise  parents  as  you 
that  the  present  age  abounds  with  such  fine  gentle- 
men as  it  does.  Our  dull  forefathers  were  either 
rough  soldiers,  pedantic  scholars,  or  clownish  farm- 
ers. And  it  was  as  difficult  to  find  a  fine  gentleman 
among  us  then  as  it  is  a  true  Briton  among  us  now. 
Mid.  I  am  very  proud,  my  lord,  to  find  my  son  in 
such  company  as  your  lordship's.  [you. 

Mil.  Dear  sir,  the  honour  is  on  my  side,  I  assure 
Mut.  'Sbud!  Your  men  of  quality  are  the  civilest 
sort  of  people  upon  earth.  [opinion. 

3Iil.    And    I   believe  my    sister   is   of  the   same 
F.  Mwif.  His  sister!  [Aside. 

Mut.  I  am  extremely  bound  to  your  good  lordship. 
Mil.  I  see  you  are  shy  of  speaking ;  but  I  do  not 
at  all  think  it  beneath  the  honour  of  my  house  to 
marry  into  a  worthy  family  with  a  competent  estate, 
though  there  be  no  title. 
Mut.  My  lord ! 

Mil.  And  since  my  sister  has  condescended  to 
receive  the  addresses  of  your  son,  I  shall  not  oppose 
the  match. 

Mut.  1  am  surprised,  my  lord 

Mil.  Nay,  sir,  you  cannot  be  surprised ;  for  cer- 
tainly Mr.  Mutable  has  more  honour  than  to  have 
proceeded  so  far  without  acquainting  you. 

Mut.  O,  yes,  my  lord,  he  has  acquainted  me— 

Yes,  my  lord,  I  have  been  acquainted  indeed — But 

the  honour  was  so  great  that  I  could  scarce  believe  it. 

Y.  Mut.    [Aside.]    This  is  not  the  first  woman  I 

have  been  in  love  with  without  seeing. 

Mut.  O,  fie  upon  you,  Jacky !  why  did  you  not 
tell  me  of  this  1— I'll  go  break  off  the  other  match 
this  moment.  My  lord,  I  cannot  express  the  very 
grateful  sentiments  I  have  of  this  great  honour,  my 

lord 

Mil.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  at  my  house  :  in 
the  mean  time,  Mr.  Mutable  may  have  as  free  ac- 
cess to  my  sister  as  he  pleases. 

Y.  Mut.  Dear  my  lord,  I  am  your  most  obedient 
humble  servant. 

Mut.  I  and  mine,  my  lord,  are  eternally  obhged 
to  your   goodness;  and   I  hope   my  son  is  as  sut- 
liciently  sensible  as  myself.    I  will  just  go  do  a  little 
business,  and   then,  Jacky,  I'll  come  to  this  place, 
and  you  shall  carry  me  to  wait  on  his  lordship.     Be 
sure  to  be  here,  or  I  shall  not  be  able  to  find  you. 
In  the  mean  time  I  am  your  lordship's  very  obe- 
dient, devoted,  humble  servant,  to  command. 
SCENE  VI.— MiLLAMOL'R,  Mutable. 
Mil.  Well,  have  I  not  managed  the  old  gentle- 
man finely  ^  [shall  we  carry  it  on  1 
Y  Mut.  Yes ;  but,  as  my  lord  Twitter  says,  how 
Mil.  That  I  am  thinking.     Suppose  I  get  some- 
body to  personate  my  sister— I  see  your  lather  is  ot 


a  good   easy,  credulous  disposition,  and  not  altoge- 
ther so  inflexible  as  your  father-in-law. 

Y.  Mut.  No,  hang  him  I  he  never  kept  a  resolu- 
tion two  minutes  in  his  life.  He  is  the  very  picture 
of  my  lord  Shatterbrain ;  and  you  know  my  lord 
Shatterbrain  is  very  famous  for  breaking  his  word. 
I  have  made  forty  engagements  with  him,  and  he 
never  kept  one  ; — then,  the  next  time  we  met, — Jack 
Mutable,  says  he,  I  know  you'll  pardon  me — I  have 
such  a  memory! — but  there's  sir  George  Goose  has 
just  such  another  too — but  George  is  a  comical  dog, 
that's  the  truth  on  't — There  was  he,  and  I,  and 
the  duke — 

Mil.  Harkee,  I  have  thought  how  the  thing  shall 
be  conducted.  Heartfort's  house  shall  pass  for  mine  ; 
thither  do  you  bring  your  father ;  you  shall  find  a 
lady  ready  to  receive  you.  But  you  must  remember 
to  behave  to  her  as  if  you  were  old  acquaintance. 
I  will  instruct  her  how  to  answer  you.  So,  go  now, 
and  expect  your  father,  and  remember  to  give  me 
the  title  of  lord  Truelove. 

Y.  Mut.  Agad,  I  dined  with  sir  John  Truelove 
about  four  days  ago  ;  and  how  many  bottles  do  you 
think  we  sat  1 

Mil.  Twenty  dozen,  if  you  will. 
Y.  Mut.  No,  faith,  not  that — not  that  quite.  I 
brought  off  four  to  my  own  share  though ;  and  so 
drunk  was  my  lord  Puzzle — ha,  ha,  ha  !  and  so  mad — 
Mil.  But  if  thou  art  not  quite  drunk  or  mad  thy- 
self, prithee  do  mind  thy  business  ;  for  if  you  stay 
one  moment  longer  I'll  fling  up  the  affair. 

Y.  Mut.  I  go,  I  go.  My  lord  Truelove,  your  ser- 
vant. 'Foregad,  sir  John  is  one  of  the  merriest  dogs 
in  Christendom. 

SCENE  VII.— MiLLAMOUR  solus. 
Go  thy  way,  Guillim  displayed— thou  catalogue 
of  the  nobility— 'Sdeath,  I  fancy  'tis  the  vanity  of 
such  fools  as  this  that  makes  men  proud  of  a  title, 
without  any  other  merit.  Now,  if  I  can  but  match 
this  spark  with  my  Northumberland  cousin,  I  shall 
handsomely  be  quit  of  a  troublesome  relation— and, 
faith,  I  think  the  arms  of  a  rich  fool  are  a  sort  of 
hospital,  proper  to  every  woman  who  has  worn  out 
her  reputation  in  the  service. 

SCENE  VIII. —  Stedfast'5  house.  CuAnLOTTE, 
speaking  to  Mrs.  Useful,  lohoc/oes  out  ajid  returns 
ivith  Heartfelt. 

Well,  well ;  tell  the  wretch  I  will  see  him,  to  give 
him  another  final  answer,  since  he  will  have  it.  Poor 
creature  !  how  little  he  suspects  who  is  his  rival  !— 
Oh  '  Millamour,  thou  hast  given  this  heart  of  mine 
more  sighs  in  one  week  than  it  ever  felt  before— 
nay,  than  it  hath  ever  made  any  other  feel.  How 
shall  1  let  him  know  my  passion,  or  how  avoid  this 
match  intended  for  me  by  my  father  1  Well,  sir, 
how  often  must  I   tell  you  I  won't  have  you,  I  can  t 

have  youl  ^  u  it 

Hiart.  Madam,  as  you  have  often  told  me  the 
contrary,  I  think  you  should  give  some  reason  why 
you  will  not  have  me. 

Char.  I  tell  you  a  reason— I  hate  you. 
Heart.  I  might  expect  a  better  reason   for   that 
hate  than  the  violence  of  my  love. 

Char  O '  the  best  reason  in  the  world.  1  hate 
evervthing  that  is  ridiculous,  and  there  is  nothing  so 
ridiculous  as  a  real  lover.  [highest  afi-ection. 

Heart.  Methinks,  gratitude  might  produce  the 
Char.  Your  humble  servant,  sweet  sir.  Grati- 
tude '  that  implies  an  obligation ;  but  how  am  1 
obliged  to  you  for  loving  mel  I  did  not  ask  you  to 
love  me— did  I  %  I  can't  help  your  loving  me  ;  and 
if  one  was  to  have  every  one  that  loves  one,  one 
must  have  the  whole  town. 
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Heart.  Can  my  torments  make  you  merry,  madam  1 

Char.  0  !  no,  certainly  ;  for  you  must  know  I  am 
extravagantly  good-natured  :  nor  can  you  yourself 
Bay  that  I  have  not  begged  you  to  get  off  the  rack  : 
but  you  would  have  me  take  you  off  in  my  arras,  like 
an  odious  ridiculous  creature  as  you  are. 

Heart.  Give  me  my  reason  again  ;  untie  me  from 
the  magic  knot  you  have  bound  me  in;  for,  whilst 
you  hold  me  fast  within  your  chains,  'tis  barbarous 
to  bid  me  take  my  freedom. 

Char.  Chains  I — Sure  being  in  love  is  something 
like  being  in  the  galleys ;  and  a  lover,  like  other 
slaves,  is  the  subject  of  no  other  passion  but  pity: 
Nay,  they  are  even  more  contemptible — they  are 
mere  insects.  One  gives  being  to  thousands  with  a 
smile,  and  takes  it  away  again  with  a  frown.  A 
celebrated  physician  might  as  well  grieve  at  the 
death  of  every  patient  as  a  celebrated  toast  at  the 
death  of  every  lover ;  and  then  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  either  of  them  ever  to  have  dry  eyes. 

Heart.  Come,  come,  madam  ;  the  world  are  not  at 
all  so  deaf  to  reason  as  I  am.  There  are  those  who 
can  see  your  faults,  though  I  can't — can  weigh  affect- 
ation against  beauty,  and  ill-nature  against  wit. 

Char.  They  are  inseparable.  No  one  has  beauty 
without  affectation,  nor  wit  without  ill-nature.  But 
lovers,  you  know,  only  see  perfections.  All  things 
look  white  to  love,  as  they  do  yellow  to  the  jaundice. 

Heart.  This  cool  insensibility  is  worse  than  rage. 

Char.  It  would  be  cruel  indeed  to  add  to  the  fire. 
I  would  extinguish  your  passion,  sir,  since  this  is  tlie 
last  time  it  can  blaze  in  public  without  prejudice  to 
my  reputation. 

Heart.  Sure,  you  can't  resolve  (o  marry  a  fooH 

Char.  I  can  resolve  to  be  dutiful  to  a  parent,  and 
run  any  risk  rather  than  that  of  my  fortune.  In 
short,  Mr.  Heartfort,  could  you  have  prevailed  with 
my  father,  you  might  have  prevailed  with  me.  I 
liked  you  well  enough  to  have  obeyed  my  father, 
but  not  to  disobey  him. 

Heart.  Was  that  the  affection  you  had  for  a  man 
who  would  have  sacrificed  himself  and  the  whole 
world  to  you  1 

SCENE  IX. — Clarinda,  Charlotte,  Heartfort. 

Cla.  Fie  !  Charlotte,  how  can  you  use  him  so 
barbarously  1  Poor  Heartfort!  I  protest  I  pity 
you  sincerely. 

Char.  Indeed,  Clarinda, — for  I  shall  never  call 
you  mother — I  am  come  to  an  age  wherein  I  shall 
not  follow  your  advice  in  disposing  of  myself;  nor 
am  1  more  forward  to  ask  your  opinion  than  you 
was  to  ask  mine  when  you  married  my  father. 

Cla.  My  dear  Charlotte,  you  shall  never  have 
more  cause  to  repent  my  marriage  than  I  believe  you 
would  have  to  repent  your  own  with  this  gentleman. 

Heart.  My  life,  madam,  is  a  poor  sacrifice  to  such 
goodness. 

Char.  Dear  creature !  if  the  old  gentleman  your 
husband  was  here,  you  would  make  him  jealous  on 
his  wedding-day. — Besides,  it  is  barbarous  in  you  to 
blame  me,  for  he  hath  taken  a  resolution  to  give  me 
to  Mr.  Mutable  ;  and  you  know,  or  you  will  know 
before  you  have  been  married  to  him  long,  that 
when  once  he  hath  resolved  on  anything  it  is  im- 
possible to  alter  him. 


SCENE  X. 


-Stedfast,  Heartfort,  Clarinda, 
Charlotte. 


Sted.  Heyday!  What's  here  to  do?  I  thought  I 
had  forbidden  you  my  house.  Am  I  not  master  of 
my  own  house  ? 

Heart.  No,  sir,  nor  ever  will  while  you  have  two 
such  fine  ladies  in  it. 


Sted.  Sir,  if  I  had  two  empresses  in  it,  my  word 
should  be  a  law. — And  I  can  tell  you,  sir,  1  will  have 
blunderbusses  in  it,  and  constables  too,  if  I  see  you 
in  it  any  more. 

Cla.  Nay,  pray,  my  dear,  do  not  try  to  shock 
him  more ;  Charlotte  hath  used  him  ill  enough 
already. 

Sted.  Hearkee,  madam,  my  dear,  I  must  give  you 
a  piece  of  advice  on  our  wedding-day — Never  offer 
to  interrupt  me,  nor  presume  to  give  your  opinion 
in  anything  till  asked.  If  nature  hath  made  any- 
thing in  vain,  it  is  the  tongue  of  a  woman.  Women 
were  designed  to  be  seen  and  not  heard  ;  they  were 
formed  only  to  please  our  eyes. 

Char.  You  will  be  singularly  happy,  my  dear, 
with  a  husband  who  marries  to  please  no  sense  but 
his  eyes.  [I  desire. 

Cla.   I  do  not  doubt  being  as  happy  with  him  aa 

Sted.  This  is  another  thing  I  must  warn  you  of 
— never  to  whisper  in  my  presence.  Whispering 
no  one  uses  but  with  an  ill  design.  1  made  a  reso- 
lution against  whispering  at  sixteen,  and  have  never 
whispered  since. 

Heart.  Yes,  sir,  and  if  you  had  made  a  resolution 
to  hang  yourself,  others  would  have  been  equally 
obliged  to  follow  the  example. 

Sted.  I  wish  you  would  resolve  to  go  out  of  my 
doors,  sir  ;  or  I  shall  take  a  resolution  which  may 
not  ])lease  you.  Madam,  if  you  have  not  given  this 
gentleman  a  final  discharge  already,  do  it  now. 

Char.  You  hear,  sir,  what  my  father  says  ;  there- 
fore I  desire  you  would  immediately  leave  us,  and 
not  think  of  returning  again. 

Heart.  Not  certain  death  should  deter  me  from 
obeying  your  commands  ;  nor  would  that  sentence, 
pronounced  from  any  other  lips,  give  me  as  much 
pain,  as  this  banishment,  from  yours.  \^Exit. 

SCENE  XI. — Stedfast,  Clarinda,  Charlotte. 

Cla.  Go  thy  ways,  for  a  pretty  fellow. 

Sted.  Go  thy  ways,  for  an  hypocrite.  We  shall 
have  that  fellow  turn  rake  at  forty.  The  seeds  of 
raking  are  in  him,  and  one  time  or  other  they  will 
break  out.  Rakery  is  a  disease  in  the  blood,  which 
every  man  is  born  with  ;  and  the  sooner  it  shows 
itself,  the  better. 

Char.  But  1  hope,  sir,  since  I  have  complied  with 
your  commands  in  despatching  one  lover,  you  will 
comply  with  my  desires  in  delaying  my  alliance 
with  another. 

Sted.  As  for  that,  you  may  be  very  easy  :  so  you 
are  married  to-day,  I  care  not  what  hour. 

Char.  Why  to-day,  sir  % 

Sted.  Because  1  have  resolved  it,  madam. 

Char.  One  day  sure  would  make  no  difference. 

Sted.  Madam,  I  have  said  it. 

Cla.  Let  me  intercede  for  so  short  a  reprieve. 

Sted.   I  am  fixed. 

Char.   Consider,  my  whole  happiness  is  at  stake. 

Sted.  If  the  happiness  of  the  M'orld  was  at  stake, 
I  would  not  alter  my  resolution. 

Etiter  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  Mr.  Mutable  is  below. 

Sted.  Show  him  up.  Go  you  two  in. — Daughter, 
be  sure  and  make  yourself  ready.  I  have  not  yet 
resolved  the  hour  of  marrying  you,  but  it  shall  be 
this  afternoon ;  for  I  am  determined  to  keep  both 
our  wedding-suppers  together. 

SCENE  XII. — Stedfast,  Mutable. 

Sted.  Mr.  Mutable,  your  servant.  Odso  !  wliere's 
the  bridegroom  1 — He  is  a  little  too  backward  for  a 
youug  fellow  :  the  bride  has  reason  to  take  it  amiss. 
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Mut.  Nay,  Mr.  Stedfast,  if  she  or  you  lake  any- 
thing amiss,  we  cannot  help  that. 

Sted.  Pugh!  I  was  in  jest  with  thee:  She  shall 
take  nothing  amiss,  for  I  am  resolved  on  the  match. 

Mut.   Truly,  I  am  sorry  for  it. 

Sted.  Ha!  sorry — for  what"? 

Mut.  Since  it  must  be  known,  what  signifies 
Iiesitation  I — My  son  is  pre-engaged,  sir. 

Sted.   How,  sir,  pre-engaged  '. 

Mut.  Yes,  sir,  to  a  young  lady  of  beauty  and 
fortune — and,  what  is  more,  a  lady  of  quality.  I 
assure  you,  sir,  I  did  not  know  one  word  of  it  when 
our  bargain  was  made ;  which  I  am  sorry  for,  and 
heartily  ask  your  pardon. 

Sted.  And  is  this  the  manner  you  treat  me  in, 
after  I  have  refused  such  offers  for  your  son's   sakel 

Mut.  The  match  was  none  of  my  own  choice  ;  but 
if  quality  will  drop  into  one's  lap — 

Sted.  Ay,  quality  may  drop  into  your  lap  or  your 
pocket  either,  and  not  make  them  one  bit  the  heavier, 
— :-And  pray,  who  is  this  great  lady  of  quality  % 

Mut.  I  know  nothing  more  of  her  than  that  she 
is  a  lord's  sister. 

Sted.  Hath  she  no  name,  then  t 

Mut.  Yes,  sir,  I  suppose  she  hath  a  name,  though 
I  don't  know  it. 

Sted.  And  pray,  sir,  what's  her  fortune  1 

Mut.  I  don't  know  that  either. 

Sted.  Your  very  humble  servant,  sir — I  honour 
your  profundity :  if  the  ladj's  quality  be  equal  to 
your  wisdom,  Goatham  and  Fleet-street  will  be  in 
strict  alliance.  Sir,  I  admire  your  son ;  for  though 
it  is  probable  he  may  get  nothing  by  the  bargain,  I 
find  he  has  sense  enough  to  outwit  his  father ;  and 
he  may  laugh  at  you,  while  all  the  Avorld  laughs  at 

Mut.  What  do  you  mean,  sirl  [him. 

Sted.  Stay  till  your  daughter  be  brought  home  ; 
she  will  explain  my  meaning,  I  warrant  you — she 
will  bring  you  both  extremes,  my  life  on't — quality 
in  the  kennel,  and  fortune  in  the  air. 

Mut.  Hum !  if  it  should  prove  so — Sir,  the 
match  is  not  completed. 

Sted.  No,  sir ;  you  are  very  capable  of  breaking 
it  off,  we  see. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  the  lawyer  is  come  with  the  writings. 

Sted.  He  may  cancel  them  if  he  pleases,  and  hang 
himself  when  he  has  done. 

Mut.  Stay,  sir,  I  am  not  determined  in  this  affair. 

Sted.  Nor  in  any,  I  am  sure — but  I  am  ;  and  you 
must  give  up  your  pretensions  one  way  or  other 
this  moment. 

Mut.  Then  I  stand  by  the  securest — so  desire  the 
lawyer  to  walk  in.  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me,  Mr. 
Stedfast,  what's  past. 

Sted.  Ay,  sir,  more  for  my  own  sake  than  yours  ; 
for  had  I  not  resolved  on  the  match,  I  might  have 
taken  other  measures. 

SCENE  XIII. — Mutable,  Stedfast,  Prig. 

Mut.  Come,  sir,  I  am  ready  to  sign  articles. 

Sted.  Where's  Mr.  Squeezepurse,  your  master  1 

Prig.  Sir,  my  master  is  busy,  he  could  not  wait 
on  you,  but  I  can  do  it  as  well. 

Sted.  Sir,  I  am  the  best  judge  of  that — I  have  re- 
solved never  to  sign  anything  without  your  master. 

Prig.  It  is  the  very  same  thing,  I  assure  you. — 
The  writings  are  fully  drawn,  and  any  witness  may 
do  as  well  as  my  master. 

Sted.  Your  master  is  a  negligent  puppy,  and  uses 
me  doubly  ill — first,  in  staying  away,  and  tlien  in 
sending  such  an  impertinent  coxcomb  to  dispute 
with  me. 

Mtit.  I  believe,  Mr.  Stedfast,  we  may  do  it. 


Sted.  Excuse  me,  sir,  I  shall  not  alter  my  resolves. 
— Therefore  go  to  your  master,  and  tell  him  to  come 
to  me  immediately ;  for  I  will  not  sign  without  him, 
that  I  am  resolved. 

Mut.  In  the  mean  while  I'll  step  just  by,  and 
call  my  son,  that  we  may  meet  with  no  further  in- 
teiruption. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  the  tailor  hath  sent  word  that  he  can- 
not finish  the  new  liveries  till  to-morrow  morning. 

Sted.  Then,  sir,  go  and  give  my  humble  service  to 
the  tailor,  and  tell  him  to  send  them  half  done  or 
midone  ;  for  I  am  resolved  to  have  them  put  on  to- 
day, though  they  are  thrown  like  blankets  over  their 
shoulders,  and  my  equipage  should  look  like  the 
retinue  of  a  Morocco  ambassador. 


ACT  III.— SCENE  \.—  rhe  S^ree^— Heartfort, 
MiLLAMouR,  Mutable. 

Heart.  Though  I  fear  my  fortune  desperate,  yet 
is  my  obligation  infinite  to  you,  my  dear  Millamour, 
for  this  trouble. 

Mut.  And  to  me  too. — Agad,  I  have  run  the  hazard 
of  being  disinherited  on  your  account.  As  for  the 
wife,  the  loss  is  not  great ;  but  I  have  a  real  value 
for  the  estate. 

Mil.  Come,  faith,  Heartfort,  thou  must  confess 
thyself  obliged  to  him  :  he  hath  done  what  is  in  his 
power — 

Heart.  I  thank  him — and,  in  return.  Mutable,  let 
me  give  you  a  piece  of  advice.  Leave  off  that  ridi- 
culous quality  of  pretending  an  acquaintance  with 
men  of  fashion,  whom  thou  hast  never  seen,  for  two 
reasons  :  First,  no  one  believes  you ;  nor,  if  you 
were  believed,  would  any  one  esteem  you  for  it ;  be- 
cause all  the  prize-fighters,  jockeys,  gamesters,  pimps, 
and  buffoons  in  England  have  the  same  honour 

Mut.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  this  is  very  merry,  very  facetious, 
faith !  Agad,  Millamour,  if  I  did  not  know  that 
Heartfort  keeps  the  best  company,  I  should  think 
him  envious. 

Mil.  I  rather  think  his  ambition  lies  quite  the 
opposite  way  ;  for  I  have  seen  him  walking  at  high 
Mall  with  a  fellow  in  a  dirty  shirt  and  a  wig  un- 
powder'd 

Mut.  Augh  !  what  a  couple  of  distinguishing  quali- 
fications he  chose  to  appear  in  the  Mall  with  ! 

Heart.  And  the  man  he  means  happens  to  have 
qualifications  very  seldom  seen  in  the  Mall  or  any 
where  else. 

Mut,  Ay,  prithee,  what  are  these  1 

Heart,  Virtue  and  good  sense. 

Mut.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  virtue  and  good  sense,  no 
powder  and  dirty  linen — four  fine  accomplishments 
for  an  old  philosopher  to  live  upon. 

Mil.  Ay,  or  for  a  modern  philosopher  to  starve 
with — but,  mum ! — remember  who  I  am. 

SCENE  II. — Mutable,  Young  Mutable, 
Heartfort,  Millamour. 

Mil.  So,  sir,  you  are  expeditious  ;  and  now,  if  you 
please,  I  am  ready  to  wait  upon  you — 

Mid,  I  am  unwilling  to  give  your  lordship  any 
further  trouble  ;  for  I  find,  my  lord,  that  matters  are 
too  far  gone  to  be  broke  off  now — so  I  thank  your 
lordship  for  the  honour  you  intended  me.  But  the 
boy  must  be  married  to  his  former  mistress — 

Heart,  Ha !  [Aside. 

Mil,  What's  this,  sirl 

Mut,  In  short,  my  lord,  I  have  as  great  an  honour 
for  quality  as  any  man  ;  but  there  are  things  to  be 
considered — quality  is  a  fine  thing,  my  lord,  but  it 
does  not  pay  debts. 

Mut,  P'aith,  you  are  mistaken  there,  father,  for  it 
does. 
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Mut.  I  little  thought  tliis  consideration  would 
nave  exposed  my  sister  to  an  affront — you  are  the  last 
commoner  I  shall  offer  her  to,  I  assure  you— per- 
haps you  may  repent  this  refusal. 

Y.Mut.  Dear  sir,  consider.— Your  son's  happiness, 
grandeur,  fortune,  all  are  at  stake. 

Mil.  Now  the  affair  is  over,  sir,  I  shall  tell  you 
that  my  sister  was  not  only  secure  of  a  fortune  much 
larger  than  Mr.  Stedfast's  daughter;  but,  as  I  have 
resolved  against  marriage,  my  fortune  and  title  too 
must  have  descended  to  your  son. 

Mut.  Hey  ! — and  should  I  have  seen  my  Jacky  a 
lord  % — should  I  have  had  a  lord  ask  my  blessing  t — 
and  a  set  of  young  lords  and  ladies  my  grandchil- 
dren %  Should  this  old  crab-tree  stock  have  seen  such 
noble  grafted  fruit  spreading  on  its  branches  1 — O 
my  good  dear  lord,  I  ask  pardon  on  my  knees — for- 
give the  foolish  caution  of  a  fearful  old  man. 

Mil.   My  honour,  my  honour  forbids. 

Mut.  O  dear  sweet,  good,  my  lord.  Let  pity 
melt  your  honour  to  forgiveness. 

Heart.  Let  me  intercede,  sir. 

Mut.  If  your  honour  must  have  a  sacrifice,  let  my 
fault  be  paid  by  my  punishment.  Tread  upon  my 
neck,  my  lord.  Do  anything  to  me.  But  do  not 
let  me  bar  my  son's  way  to  happiness. 

Mil.  The  strictest  honour  is  not  required  to  be 
inexorable.  I  shall  content  myself  therefore  with 
inflicting  on  you  a  moderate  punishment.  AVhereas 
I  intended  to  pay  the  fortune  down  before  marriage  ; 
I  now  will  do  it  afterwards. 

Mut.  AVhenever  your  lordship  pleases.  1  will  give 
one  thorough  rebuff  to  Mr.  Stedfast,  and  return  in- 
stantly. Jacky,  stay,  stay  you  here,  and  expect 
me,  to  conduct  me  to  his  lordship.  My  lord,  I  am 
your  lordship's  most  obedient  humble  servant.  {Exit. 

Mil.  This  succeeds  to  your  wish.  I  think  I'll  e'en 
play  the  parson  myself,  and  marry  you  in  jest. 

Y.  Mut.  But  I  shall  not  play  the  husband,  I  thank 
you. 

Mil,  Pshaw! — in  jest. 

Y.  Mut.  Hum!  I  take  matrimony  to  be  no  jest. 

Mil.  And  I  take  it  to  be  the  greatest  jest  in  nature. 
When  the  old  gentleman  comes,  Heartfort,  do  you 
take  him  to  your  house,  which  must  pass  for  my 
lord  Truelove's ;  thither  will  I  bring  the  lady  with 
the  utmost  expedition.  But  remember  to  give  a 
particular  order  to  all  your  servants  that  your  name 
is  Truelove. 

Heart.  If  you  would  have  me  stay  with  you  in 
the  mean  time,  I  must  have  no  lords.  Nay,  I  will 
not  allow  you  a  baronet.  Not  even  a  plain  sir, 
though  he  was  knighted  but  last  week,  and  hath  not 
paid  his  fees  yet. 

Y.  Mut.  Well,  well,  you  shall  be  humoured, 
though  I  am  at  work  for  your  service. 


SCENE  III. 


-Stedfast's  House.     Clarinda, 
Mrs.  Useful. 


Cla.  To  leave  my  husband's  house  on  my  wed- 
ding-day 1  And  visit  a  gallant '?  I'll  never  consent 
to  it. 

Use.  Then  there's  a  pretty  fellow  gone  to  his 
forefathers. 

Cla.  No,  tell  the  barbarous  man,  undone  as  he 
is,  I  would  have  consented  to  any  other  portion  with 
him  than  dishonour.  Tell  him,  he  hath  forced  me 
to  the  fatal  resolution  I  have  taken  ;  for,  to  avoid 
him  was  my  first  cause  of  marrying ;  and  tell  him, 
in  that  hour  I  gave  my  hand  to  Mr.  Stedfast,  I  re- 
solved never  to  see  him  more. 

Use.  The  devil  take  me  if  I  do  !  You  may  send 
another  messenger.  I'll  have  no  hand  in  his  death. 
I  always  had  a  natural  antipathy  to  murder — poor 


dear,  pretty,  handsome  young  fellow — go — you  are 
a  cruel  creature  ! — Oh  !  had  you  seen  how  he  sighed, 
and  sobbed,  and  groaned,  and  kissed  your  letter, 
and  called  you  by  all  the  tenderest,  softest  names  ; 
then  shed  such  a  shower  of  tears  upon  the  paper  ; 
then  kissed  it  again,  and  swore  he  had  lost  his  soul 
in  you — Oh  !  it  would  have  melted  rocks,  could  they 
have  seen  it. 

Cla.  Why  wilt  thou  torment  me  to  no  purpose  % 

Use.  It  is  your  own  fault  if  it  be  to  no  purpose. 

Cla.  What  can  I  do  I 

Use.  What  can  you  do  % — that  any  woman  after 
eighteen  should  ask  that  question  !  What  can  you 
do  1  Methinks  charity  should  tell  you,  if  your 
heart  was  not  deaf  to  everything  that  is  good.  When 
a  fine,  handsome  young  fellow  is  the  beggar,  what 
woman  can  want  charity  1 

Cla.  I  have  no  more  to  give — my  all  is  now  my 
husband's ;  nor  can  I,  without  injuring  him,  be- 
stow— 

Use.  Your  husband ! — you  are  enough  to  make 
me  mad.  Injure  your  husband  ! — you  may  as  well 
think  you  injure  your  chest  when  you  take  the 
money  out  of  it !  And  would  you  be  locked  up  all 
your  life  in  that  old  fusty  chest,  the  arms  of  your 
husband  % 

Cla.  Ha !  doth  it  become  thee  to  rail  against  my 
husband,  who  hast  employed  all  thy  vile  rhetoric  to 
persuade  me  to  receive  him  1 

Use.  To  receive  him  as  a  husband  I  did,  and  I 
now  persuade  you  to  make  a  husband  of  him. 

Cla.  O,  villain  '.  What  hath  urged  thee  to  use  me 
as  thou  dosti  Didst  thou  not  first  entice  me  to 
leave  my  convent,  and  fly  to  England  with  that 
monster  Millamourl — And  then  didst  thou  not, 
with  the  same  diligence,  entreat  me  to  this  mar- 
riage %     And  now — 

Use.  What  allegations  are  here  i  I  own  I  advised 
to  quit  a  religion  I  thought  not  consistent  with  the 
health  of  your  soul,  and  to  fly  to  the  arms  of  a  man  I 
thought  loved  you.  When  I  thought  he  did  not 
love  you,  I  advised  you  to  leave  him  ;  and  now  I 
find  he  does  love  you,  I  advise  you  to  return  to  him 
again. 

Cla.  What,  with  the  loss  of  my  honour ! 

Use,  The  loss  of  your  honour !  No,  no  ;  you 
may  keep  your  honour  still ;  for  every  woman  hath 
it  till  she  is  discovered. 

Cla.  Name  it  to  me  no  more. 

Use.  At  least  you  may  see  him ;  there's  no  dis- 
honour in  that. 

Cla.  I  dare  not  think  of  it. 

Use.  E'en  do  it  without  thinking  of  it ;  let  the 
poor  man  owe  the  continuing  of  his  life  to  my  en- 
treaties, [within  me. 

Cla.    Oh!    he   hath    a   more    powerful   advocate 

Use.  Well,  I'll  fiy  with  the  happy  news. 

Cla.   Stay,  I  cannot  resolve. 

Use.  That's  enough  ;  she  that  can't  resolve  against 
her  lover,  always  resolves  for  him. 

Cla.  Well,  I  will  take  one  dear  last  draught  of 
ruin  from  his  eyes,  and  then  hid  them  farewell  for 
ever. 

SCENE  IV. —  The  Street. — Charlotte  disguised. 

Here  am  I  fairly  escaped  from  my  father's  house 
— And  now  what  to  do,  or  whither  to  go,  I  know  not. 
If  I  return,  I  know  the  positiveness  and  passionate- 
ness  of  his  temper  too  well  to  leave  me  any  hopes  of 
avoiding  the  match  he  is  resolved  on ; — if  I  do  not  1 
dread  the  consequences.  Suppose  I  find  Millamour 
out,  and  acquaint  him  with  my  passion — I'll  die 
sooner.  If  Heartfort  were  here  this  moment,  I  be- 
lieve I  should  not  refuse  him  any  longer. — Ah  1 
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SCENE  V. — MiLLAMOUR,  Charlotte. 

Mil.  Pox  on  my  rashness  in  discharging  the  good 
mother  this  morning — I  shall  never  be  able  to  find 
Lucina — I  must  get  another. — Ha  !  "What  hath  for- 
tune sent  us  ?  A  woman  in  a  mask — I  suppose  she 
doth  it  to  hide  the  small-pox,  or  some  cursed  de- 
formity ;  but,  hang  it !  she  may  pass  for  a  woman  of 
quality  for  all  that.  Agad  I'll  attack  her,  and  if  I 
mistake  not  she  expects  it.  At  least  she  doth  not 
threaten  to  run  away.  Madam,  your  most  obedient, 
humble  servant.  I  presume,  by  your  present  posture, 
that  your  mask  gives  you  an  advantage  over  me — 
that  I  have  the  honour  of  being  known  to  youl 

Char.  You  may  depend  on  it,  sir,  it  is  to  my  ad- 
vantage to  cover  my  face  by  my  doing  it.  And  I 
conceive  it  would  be  to  your  advantage  to  wear  a 
mask  too. 

Mil,  I'll  excuse  your  abusing  my  face,  while  you 
abuse  your  own;  nor  do  I  believe  you  in  earnest 
either  ;  for  I  see,  by  your  eyes,  that  you  like  me  ; 
and  I  am  pretty  confident  you  like  yourself. 

Char.  Indeed,  if  Mr.  Millamour  is  so  fully  per- 
suaded of  the  former,  I  think  he  may  without  any 
ill  opinion  of  my  modesty  suspect  the  latter. 

Mil.  Hum  !  My  name  too — 

Char,  I  hope  you  have  not  the  worse  opinion  of 
yourself  from  my  knowing  it. 

Mil.  No,  my  dear — nor  much  the  better  of  you,  I 
can  tell  you.  Harkee,  child,  I  find  thou  art  some 
old  acquaintance  of  mine,  and,  as  those  are  a  set  of 
people  whom  I  am  always  glad  to  serve,  I  will  make 
thy  fortune. 

Char.  Now  I  fancy  you  don't  think  me  an  old 
acquaintance  :  for  if  I  was,  you  must  be  assured  I 
know  that  it  is  not  in  your  power. 

Mil.  Why,  truly,  madam,  I  am  not  worth  as  many 
Indies  as  I  would  bestow  on  your  dear  sex  if  I  had 
'em.  But,  in  this  affair,  I  am  not  to  be  the  princi- 
pal, but  only  a  sort  of  agent — or,  to  speak  in  your 

Char.  Well,  sir.  [own  language,  the  bawd. 

Mil.  And  if  you  can  but  act  the  part  of  a  woman 
of  quality  for  one  half-hour,  I  believe  I  shall  put  it 
into  your  power  to  act  one  as  long  as  you  live. 

Char.  What !  have  you  a  man  of  quality  to  dis- 
pose of  1 

Mil.  No ;  but  I  have  what  many  a  man  of  quality 
would  be  glad  to  dispose  of.  I  have  a  great  fortune 
for  you ;  and  that  with  it  which  many  a  woman  of 
quality  hath  to  dispose  of. 

Char.  What's  that,  pray  "i 

Mil.  A  fool ! 

Char.  Oh!  you  won't  want  customers;  but  you 
and  I,  I  find,  shall  not  agree ;  for  we  happen  to  deal 
in  the  same  wares. 

Mil.  But  mine  is  a  man-fool,  madam. 

Char.  And  so  is  mine,  sir — but  let  us  wave 
that,  for  I  will  give  him  to  any  one  who  will  have 
him.  The  fortune  is  what  concerns  me  most.  Do 
you  know  any  one  in  whose  hands  I  could  place  ten 
thousand  pounds  with  safety"? 

Mil.  Nay,  prithee  don't  trifle ;  if  you  will  come 
with  me,  and  act  your  part  well,  you  shall  be  mis- 
tress of  four  times  that  sum  within  these  two  hours. 
You  shall  have  a  husband  with  those  two  great  ma- 
trimonial qualities,  rich  and  a  fool. 

Char.  Ay,  and  what  is  his  name  ? 

Mil.  What  signifies  his  name"?  Will  you  have 
a  rich  fool  for  a  husband,  madam,  or  no"?  This 
must  be  some  very  vulgar  slut,  by  her  hesitation. 

Char.  No,  sir,  I  don't  want  riches,  and  I  hate  a  fool. 

Mil.  Then,  your  servant.  I  must  go  find  some- 
body that  will.  If  I  had  but  time  on  my  hands,  I 
should  find  many  a  woman  of  fashion  would  be 
glad  to  be  Mrs.  Mutable. 


Char.  Ha  !  stay,  sir. — This  may  be  a  lucky  adven- 
ture, at  least  it  must  be  a  pleasant  one. — If  I  had 
known  Mr.  Mutable  was  the  gentleman — 

Mil,  Well,  Mr.  Mutable  is  the  gentleman. 

Char,  O,  heavens !  My  father.  I  shall  be  dis- 
covered. 

Mil.  Come,  madam,  we  have  not  a  moment  to  lose. 
Step  to  my  lodgings,  and  receive  instructions. 

Char.  Well,  sir,  I  have  so  good  an  opinion  of  your 
honour,  that  I  will  trust  myself  with  you. 

Mil.  My  honour  is  most  infinitely  obliged  to  your 
confidence,  dear  madam. 

SCENE  VI. — Stedfast,  Mutable. 

Sted.  Forgive  indeed !  Why,  a  man  may  as  well 
determine  which  way  a  weathercock  shall  stand  this 
day  fortnight,  by  its  present  situation,  as  he  can  what 
you  will  think  an  hour  hence  by  what  you  think 
now.  A  windmill,  or  a  woman's  heart,  are  firm  aa 
rocks  in  comparison  of  you. 

Mict.  I  own  he  did  over-persuade  me  ;  but,  par- 
don me  this  time,  and  I  will  immediately  fetch  the 
boy,  and  matters  shall  be  despatched. 

Steel.  Hum! 

Mut.  Come,  come,  you  cannot  blame  me.  Who 
would  not  marry  his  son  to  a  woman  of  quality  1 

Sted.  Who  would  not"?  I  would  not,  sir.  If  I 
had  resolved  to  marry  my  daughter  to  a  cobbler,  I 
would  not  alter  my  resolution  to  see  her  a-bed  with 
the  emperor  of  Germany. 

Mut.  All  men,  Mr.  Stedfast,  are  not  so  firm  in  their 
resolutions  as  you  are. 

Sted.  More  shame  for  them,  sir.  I  am  now  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  my  age,  and  never  broke  one  resolu- 
tion in  my  life  yet. 

Mut,  Good  lack  !  I  am  some  years  older  than  you 
are,  and  never  made  a  resolution  in  my  life  yet. 

Sted.  Well,  sir,  I  see  your  son  coming :  I  will  pre- 
pare my  daughter.  But,  pray  observe  me.  Make 
one  resolution.  If  you  change  your  mind  again  be- 
fore they  are  married,  they  shall  never  be  married  at 
all,  that  I  am  resolved. 

Mut.  [Aside.]  This  is  a  bloody  positive  old  fellow. 
What  a  brave,  absolute  prince  he'd  make !  I'll  war- 
rant he'd  chop  off  the  heads  of  two  or  three  thousand 
subjects  sooner  than  break  his  word.  I  must  not 
anger  him  any  more. 

SCENE  VII. — Mutable,  Young  Mutable, 
Heartfort. 

Mut.  Come,  Jacky,  you  must  along  with  me. 
Mr.  Stedfast  and  I  are  agreed  at  last. 

Y.  Mut.  And  disappoint  his  lordship,  sir  ? 

Mut.  Don't  tell  me  of  his  lordship.  I  have  taken 
a  resolution  to  see  you  married  immediately  :  and 
married  you  shall  be. 

Heart.  Confusion! 

Y.   Mut.  Dear  sir — 

Mut.  Sir,  I  tell  you  I  have  taken  a  resolution  :  so 
follow  me,  as  you  expect  my  blessing. 

Y.  Mut.   Heartfort,  for  heaven's  sake  stop  him. 

Heart.  'Sdeath!    I'll  stop  him,  or  perish  in   the 
attempt. 
SCENE  VIII. — Millamour's  lodging.     Brazen 
alone,  with  an  opera-book  in  his  hand. 

AVell,  I  cannot  come  into  the  opinion  of  the  town 
about  this  last  opera.  It  is  too  light  for  my  goiit. 
Give  me  your  solemn,  sublime  music.  But  pox  take 
their  taste !  I  scarce  know  five  footmen  in  town 
who  can  distinguish.  The  rascals  have  no  ear,  no 
judgment.  I  would  as  soon  ask  a  set  of  country 
squires  what  they  liked.  I  remember  the  time  when 
w-e  should  not  have  suffered  such  stuff  as  this  to 
have  gone  down.     Ah  dear,  Si  caro —  [Siiigs. 
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MiLLAMOUR,  and  Charlotte  to  him. 

Mil.  Heyday!  Here,  you  musical  gentleman, 
pray,  get  you  down  stairs. 

Braz.  Yes,  sir.  [Sings  the  end  of  the  tune,  and  exit. 

Char.  You  have  a  very  polite  footman  indeed,  sir. 

Mil.  Yes,  madam.  But  come,  my  dear,  as  you 
are  now  in  a  place  where  you  have  nothing  to  fear, 
you  have  no  more  occasion  for  your  mask. 

Char.  No,  sir.  Before  I  discover  more  of  me, 
it  will  be  proper  to  set  you  right  in  some  mistakes 
you  seem  to  lie  under  concerning  me.  In  the  first 
place,  know  that  I  am  a  gentlewoman. 

Mil.  Ay,  a  parson's  daughter,  descended  from  very 
honest  and  re})utable  parents,  I  dare  swear.    [Aside. 

Char.  And,  what  will  surprise  you,  one  of  a  very 
good  family,  and  very  great  fortune. 

Mil.  Ay,  that  would  surprise  me,  indeed !  But 
come,  unmask,  or  you  will  force  me  to  a  violence  I 
would  avoid. 

Char.  You  promised  me  not  to  be  rude,  before 
I  would  venture  hither ;  and  I  assure  you  I  am  a 
woman  of  fashion. 

Mil.  Well,  madam,  if  you  are  a  woman  of  fashion, 
I  am  sure  you  have  too  much  good  nature  to  be 
angry  with  me  for  breaking  a  promise  which  you  have 
too  much  wit  to  expect  I  should  keep.  Besides, 
where  there  is  no  breach  of  confidence,  there  is  no 
breach  of  promise.  And  you  no  more  believe  us 
when  we  swear  we  wont  be  rude  than  we  believe 
you  when  you  swear  you  think  us  so.  So,  dear 
sweet  gentlewoman,  unmask  ;  for  I  am  in  haste 
to  serve  my  friend,  and  yet  I  find  I  must  serve  my- 
self first.  [curer. 

Char.  Hold,  sir.     You  know  you  are  but  a  pro- 

Mil.  But  I  generally  taste  what  I  procure  before 
I  put  it  into  a  friend's  hands.  Look  ye,  madam, 
it  is  in  vain  to  resist.  So,  my  dear  artificial  black- 
moor,  I  desire  thee  to  uncover. 

Char.  No,  sir,  first  hear  my  history. 

Mil.  I  will  see  the  frontispiece  of  it. 

Char.  Know,  I  am  a  woman  of  strict  honour. 

Mil.  Your  history  hath  a  very  lamentable  be- 
ginning. 

Char.  And  in  the  greatest  distress  in  the  world  ; 
for  I  am  this  day  to  be  married  to  a  man  I  despise. 
Now,  if  Mr.  Millamour  can  find  out  any  means  to 
deliver  me  from  the  hands  of  this  imcourteous  knight, 
I  don't  know  how  far  my  generosity  may  reward 
him.  I  forgive  these  suspicions  of  me,  which  the 
manner  in  which  you  found  me  sufficiently  justifies. 
But  I  do  assure  you  tliis  adventure  is  the  only  one 
which  can  attack  ray  reputation  ;  and  I  aai  the  only 
child  of  a  rich  old  father,  and   can  make  the  fortune 

Mil.   Husband  !   Oh  !  [of  my  husband. 

Char.  Ay,  husband.  As  rich  a  man  as  Mr.  Mil- 
lamour would  leap  at  the  name  ;  though  I  hope  you 
don't  think  it  my  intention  to  make  one  of  you — to 
endeavour  wickedly  to  enclose  a  common  that  be- 
longs to  the  whole  sex. 

Mil.  Oons  !  what  the  devil  can  she  be  1 

Char.  You  have  a  rare  opinion  of  yourself  in- 
deed, that  the  very  same  morning  in  which  you  have 
escaped  the  jaws  of  a  poor  mistress,  you  should  find 
another  with  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  her  pocket. 

Mil.  Every  circumstance.  [Aside.']  Who  knows 
what  fortune  may  have  sent  me  %  What  these  charms 
of  mine  have  done  '? 

Char.  What  are  you  considering,  sir^ 

Mil.  I  am  considering,   my  dear,  what  particular 
charm  in  my  person  can  have  made  this  conquest.  . 
Char.  Oh',  a  complication,  sir. 

Mil.   Dear  madam  ! 

Char.  For  you  must  know,  sir,  that  I  have  re- 
solved never  to  marry  till  I  have  found  a  man  with- 


out one  single  fault  in  my  eye,  or  a  single  virtue  in 
any  one's  else.  For  my  part,  1  take  beauty  in  a 
man  to  be  a  sign  of  effeminacy  ;  sobriety,  want  of 
spirit ;  gravity,  want  of  wit  ;  and  constancy,  want 
of  constitution. 

Mil.  So  that  to  have  no  fault  in  your  eye  is  to  be 
an  impudent,  hatchet-face,  raking,  rattling,  roving, 
inconstant — 

Char.  All  which  perfections  are  so  agreeably 
blended  in  you,  sweet  sir — 

Mil.  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant,  madam. 

Char.  That  I  have  fixed  on  you  as  my  cavalier  for 
this  enterprise,  for  which  there  is  but  one  method. 
I  must  run  into  one  danger  to  avoid  another.  I 
have  no  way  to  shun  my  husband  at  home  but  by 
carrying  a  husband  home  with  me.  Now,  su-,  if 
you  can  have  the  same  implicit  faith  in  my  fortune 
as  you  had  in  my  beauty,  the  bargain  is  struck. 
Send  for  a  parson,  and  you  know  what  follows. 
[Unmasks.]  You  may  easily  see  my  confusion.  And 
I  would  have  you  imagine  you  owe  this  declaration 
only  to  my  horrible  apprehension  of  being  obliged 
to  take  a  man  I  like  less  than  yourself. 

Mil.  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you,  madam. 
But— 

Char.  But!     Do  you  hesitate,  sir  1 

Mil.  The  offer  of  so  much  beauty  and  fortune 
would  admit  of  no  hesitation,  was  it  not  that  1  must 
wrong  a  friend.  Consider,  madam,  if  you  know 
none  who  hath  a  juster  title  to  them.  How  happy 
Avould  this  declaration  make  Heartfort,  which  you 
throw  away  on  me  ! 

Char.  I  rind  I  have  thrown  it  away,  indeed  !  Hal 
Am  I  refused  *?  I  begin  to  hate  him,  and  despise 
myself ! 

Mil.  Upon  my  soul  she  is  a  fine  woman  !  but  can 
I  think  of  wronging  my  friend?  The  devil  take  me 
if  she  is  not  exquisitely  handsome !  but  he  is  my 
friend !  But  she  hath  twenty  thousand  pounds  ! 
But  I  must  be  a  rascal  to  think  of  her ;  and  as  many 
millions  would  not  pay  me  for  it. 

SCENE  IX. — Millamour,  Charlotte,  Brazen 

Braz.   Sir,  here  is  a  lady. 

Mil.  'Sdeath,  a  lady  !  Fool,  sot,  oaf !  How  often 
shall  I  tell  thee  that  I  am  never  at  home  to  two 
ladies  at  a  time  '? 

Braz.  Sir,  you  would  have  hanged  me  if  I  should 
have  denied  you  to  Madam  Clarinda. 

Mil.  Clarinda  1  O,  transporting  name  !  My  dear, 
shall  I  beg,  for  the  safety  of  your  reputation,  you 
would  step  into  that  closet  while  I  discharge  the 
visit  of  a  troublesome  relation  1 

Char.  Put  me  anywhere  from  the  danger  of  a 
female  tongue. — Well,  if  I  escape  free  this  time,  I 
will  never  take  such  another  ramble  while  I  live 
again. 

Mil.  [Shuts  her  in  the  closet.]  There!  Now  will 
I  find  some  way  to  let  Heartfort  know  of  her  being 
here.  I  am  transported  at  the  hope  of  serving  him, 
even  whilst  Clarinda  is  at  my  door. 

SCENE  X. — Millamour,  Clarinda  introduced  by 
Mrs.  Useful. 

Mil.  My  Clarinda  I  This  is  a  goodness  of  that 
prodigious  nature —  [falsehood. 

Cla,.  That  it  can  be  equalled  by  nothing  but  thy 

Mil.  Can  so  unjust  an  accusation  proceed  from 
so  much  sweetness?  Canyon,  that  have  forsaken 
me — 

C/«.  Do  not  attempt  to  excuse  yourself.  You 
know  how  false  you  have  been.  Nor  could  anything 
but  your  falsehood  have  driven  me  to  what  I  have 

Mil.  By  all  the —  [done. 

Cla.    Do  not  damn  thyself  more — I    know  thy 
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falseliood  ;  I  have  seen  it.  Therefore  thy  perj  uries 
are  as  vain  as  wicked.  Do  you  tliink  I  wanted  tliis 
testimony'?     [Gives  him  a  letter.] 

Mil.  Lucina's  letter  !  Cursed  accident!  She  too 
hath  received  Clarinda's !  but  I  must  stand  it  out. — 
Hear  this  !  My  falsehood !  Mine  !  When  there's 
not  a  star  in  heaven  that  hath  not  seen  me,  like  an 
Arcadian  of  the  first  sort,  sighing  and  wishing  for  you. 
The  turtle  is  inconstant  compared  to  me  ;  the  rose 
will  change  its  season,  and  blossom  in  midwinter ; 
the  nightingale  will  be  silent,  and  the  raven  sing ; 
nay,  the  phoenix  will  have  a  mate,  when  I  have  any 
mate  but  you.  [sooner  changed  than  1. 

Cki.    Had   this   been   true,    nature  should   have 

Mil,  Oh!  you  know  it  is :  you  have  known  this 
heart  too  long  to  think  it  capable  of  inconstancy. 

Cla.  Thou  hast  a  tongue  that  might  charm  the 
very  sirens  to  their  own  destruction,  till  they  owned 
thy  voice  more  charming  and  more  false  than  theirs. 
There  is  a  softness  in  thy  words  equal  to  the  hard- 
ness of  thy  heart. 

Mil.  And  there  is  a  softness  within  that — 

Cla?-.  Hold,  sir,  I  conjure  you  do  not  attempt  my 
honour  ;  but  think,  however  dear  you  have  been  to 
me,  my  honour's  dearer. 

Mil.  Thy  honour  shall  be  safe.  Not  even  the 
day,  nor  heaven  itself  shall  witness  our  pleasures. 

Cla.  Think  not  the  fear  of  slander  guards  my 
honour !  No,  I  would  not  myself  be  a  witness  of 
my  shame. 

Mil.  Thou  shalt  not.  We'll  shut  out  every  prying 
ray  of  light,  and,  losing  the  language  of  our  eyes, 
find  more  delicious  ways  to  interchange  our  souls. 
We'll  wind  our  senses  to  a  height  of  rapture,  till 
they  play  us  such  dear  enchanting  tunes  of  joy — 

Cla.   Oh!  Millamour.   [siff/miff.] 

Mil.  Give  that  dear  sigh  to  my  warm  bosom. 
Thence  let  it  thrill  into  my  heart,  and  fan  thy  image 
there.  Oh  !  thou  art  everywhere  in  me.  My  eyes, 
my  ears,  my  thoughts  would  only  see,  and  hear,  and 
think  of  thee.  Thou  dearest,  sweetest,  tenderest! 
Would  heaven  form  me  another  paradise — would  it 
give  me  new  worlds  of  bliss — 

To  thee  alone  my  soul  I  would  confine, 
Nor  wish,  nor  take  another  world  than  thine. 


ACT  IV.— SCENE  I.— Stedfast's  house.— Stet>- 
FAST,  with  Servants. 

Sted.  Is  everything  in  order"?  Are  the  new  live- 
ries on  all  the  rest  of  my  servants  °i 

Foot.  Yes,  sir,  they  are  all  on  after  a  manner — 
one  hath  no  pockets,  and  the  other  no  sleeves.  John 
the  coachman  will  not  wear  his. 

Sted.  Then  desire  John  the  coachman  to  drive 
himself  out  of  my  doors.  I'll  make  my  servants 
know  they  are  dressed  to  please  my  humour,  not 
their  own.  [nine. 

Cook.  Sir,  it  is  impossible  to  get  supper  ready  by 

Sted.  Then  let  me  have  it  raw.  If  supper  be  not 
ready  at  nine,  you  shall  not  be  in  my  house  at  ten. — 
Well,  what  say  you,  will  not  my  wine  be  ready  ' 

But.  No,  indeed,  will  it  not,  sir  ;  your  honour 
hath  by  mistake  marked  a  pipe  not  half  a  year  old. 

Sted.  Must  I  consult  your  palate  or  my  own"? 
Must  I  give  you  reasons  for  my  actions  1  Sirrah,  I 
tell  you  new  wine  is  properest  for  a  wedding.  So 
go  your  ways,  and  trouble  me  with  no  more  imper- 
tinent questions. 

SCENE  II. — Sted  FAST,  Squeezepurse. 

Sted.  Mr.  Squeezepurse,  I  am  glad  you  are  come. 
I  am  so  pestered  with  my  servants. 

Squeez.  The  laws  are  too  mild — too  mild  for  ser- 
vants, Mr.  Stedfast. 


Sted.  Wei),  and  have  you  brought  the  writings  1 

Squeez.  They  are  ready.  The  parties'  hands  are 
only  necessary.  The  settlement  is  as  strong  as  words 
can  make  it :  I  have  not  been  sparing  of  them. 

Sted.  I  expect  Mr.  Mutable  and  his  son  this  in- 
stant ;  and  hope,   by  the  help  of  you  and  the   par- 
son, to  have  finished  all  within  an  hour. 
Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.   Sir,  here's  a  letter  for  your  honour. 

Sted.  Mr.  Squeezepurse,  you  will  excuse  me.— 
[  Reads.  ] 

"  Sir, — I  am  at  length  fully  determined  to  marry  my  son  to 
the  other  l;idy,  so  desire  all  matters  may  be  cancelled  between 
us.  I  was  ashamed  to  bring  you  this  retusal,  so  have  sent  it  by 
letter.     Your  humble  servant,  "  Thos.  Mutable." 

Ashamed !  Ay,  thou  may'st  be  ashamed,  indeed. 

Squeez.  Anything  of  moment  from  the  other  party  1 

Sted.  Death  and  fury  !  Go  call  your  lady  here — 
She  was  witness  of  his  engagements.  I'll  go  to  lavr 
with  him. 

Squeez.  The  law  is  open  to  any  injured  person, 
and  is  the  properest  way  of  seeking  restitution. 

Serv.   My  lady,  sir  !  my  lady  is  gone  out. 

Sted.  How!  gone  out!  My  wife  gone  out !  Ouns, 
and  pestilence !  run  away  on  her  wedding-day ! 
where  is  she  gone  ? 

Serv.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Squeez.  I  saw  your  lady,  sir,  as  I  came  by,  go 
into  a  house  in  the  otlier  street. 

Sted.  Show  me  that  house  immediately,  good  Mr. 
Squeezepurse.  I  will  fetch  her  home,  I  am  deter- 
mined. It  is  a  fine  age  to  marry  in,  when  a  wife 
cannot  stay  at  home  on  her  wedding-day. 
SCENE  III. — Millamour's  lodginr/. — Millamour, 
Clarinda. 

Mil.  Cruel  Clarinda ! — Thus  to  stop  short  when 
we  are  at  the  brink  of  happiness — to  show  my  eager 
soul  a  prospect  of  elysium,  and  then  refuse  it  the 
possession. 

Cla.  With  how  much  juster  reason  may  I  com- 
plain of  you!  Ah,  Millamour!  didst  thou  not  when 
the  very  day  of  our  marriage  was  appointed,  didst 
thou  not  then  forsake  me  % 

Mil.  Heaven  knows  with  what  relucfancy,  nor 
could  anything  but  the  fear  of  your  misery  have 
compelled  me  to  it. 

Cla.  It  is  a  strange  love  that  makes  its  object 
miserable  for  fear  of  its  becoming  so.  Nor  can  the 
heart  that  loves  be,  in  my  opinion,  ever  miserable 
while  in  possession  of  what  it  loves. 

Mil.  Oh  !  let  that  plead  my  cause,  and  whisper 

to  thy  tender  heart 

SCENE  IV.— Zb  him,  Brazen. 

Braz.  Oh,  sir!  Undone,  undone. 

Mil.  What's  the  matter? 

Braz.  Mr.  Stedfast,  sir,  is  below  with  another 
gentleman.    He  swears  his  wife  is  in  the  house,  and 

Cla.  I  shall  faint.  [he  will  have  her. 

Mil.  What's  to  bedonel — There's  another  woman 
in  the  closet  whom  she  must  not  see. 

[Runs  to  the  closet  and  7-eturns, 

Braz.   Sir,  he  will  be  up  stairs  in  a  moment. 

Clar.  Oh,  heavens!  [Falls  back  itito a  chair. 

Mil.  Sirrah,  be  at  hand  and  assist  me  with  lying. 
Her  fright  has  inspired  me  with  the  only  method 
to  preserve  her.  Give  me  my  gown  and  cap  instantly. 
Away  to  your  post. — Madam,  do  you  pretend  your- 
self as  ill  as  possible — So  !  hush,  hush  !  what  noise 
is  this  1 

SCENE  V. — Millamour,  Clarinda,  Brazen, 
Stedfast,  Squeezepurse. 

Sted.  Where  is  this  wicked,  vile,  rambling  woman  1 
Where  are  you,  sorceress,  that  are  run  away  from 
your  husband's  house  on  your  wedding-day  1 
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Mil.  Hold,  sir,  you  must  not  disturb  the  lady. 

Sted.  Must  not  disturb  her,  sir ! 

Mil.  No,  sir. 

Sted.  Why,  pray,  sir,  who  are  youl 

Squeez.  Mr.  Stedfast,  give  me  leave,  if  you  please. 
Whoever  you  are,  sir,  I  believe  you  scarce  know 
what  you  are  doing.  Do  you  know,  sir,  that  this 
lady  is  a  femme  couverte,  and  the  consequence  of 
detaining  such  without  the  leave  of  her  husband 
first  had  and  obtained  1  Mr.  Stedfast,  you  have  as 
good  an  action  against  the  gentleman  as  any  man 
can  wish  to  have.  Juries,  now-a-days,  give  great 
damages  in  the  affair  of  wives. 

Mil.  Is  this  lady  your  wife,  sirl 

Sted.  Yes,  sir,  to  my  exceeding  great  sorrow. 

Mil.  Then,  sir,  you  owe  her  life  to  me  ;  for  had 
not  immediate  application  been  made  the  whole  col- 
lege could  not  have  saved  her. 

Sted.  To  you!  who  the  devil  are  youl 

Mil.  Sir,  I  am  an  unworthy  practiser  of  the  art 
of  physic. 

Sted.  How  came  she  here,  in  the  devil's  name  1 

Mil.  By  a  most  miraculous  accident — she  was 
taken  ill  just  at  my  door.  My  servant  too  was  then, 
by  as  great  good  luck,  standing  at  it.  Brazen,  give 
the  gentleman  an  account  how  you  brought  the  lady 
in  when  you  saw  her  drop  down  at  my  door. 

Braz.  I  was  standing,  sir,  as  my  master  says, 
picking  my  teeth  at  the  door,  when  the  sick  lady 
who  sits  in  the  chair,  as  my  master  says,  and  ready 
to  drop  down,  as  my  master  says  ;  and  so  I  took 
her  up  in  my  arms  and  brought  her  up  stairs,  and 
set  her  down  in  the  great  chair,  and  called  my 
master,  who,  I  believe,  can  cure  her  if  any  doctor 
in  England  can  ;  for  though  I  say  it,  who  am  but  a 
poor  servant,  he  is  a  most  able  physician  in  this  sort 
of  falling  fits. 

Squeez.  I  saw  nothing  of  this  happen  when  she 
came  in,  and  this  fellow's  a  good  evidence,  or  I  am 

Cla.   Oh,  heavens !  where  am  I  %  [mistaken. 

Sted.  Where  are  youl  Not  where  you  should  be 
— at  home  at  your  husband's.  [are  you  % 

Clar.   My  husband's  voice  !    Mr.  Stedfast,   where 

Mil.  Go  near  her,  sir. — Now  you  may  go  as  near 
her  as  you  please. 

Sted.  What's  the  matter  with  you,  madam  1 

Cla.  I  cannot  tell  you,  sir  ;  I  was  taken  in  the 
strangest  giddy  manner,  with  such  a  swimming  in 
my  head,  that  everything  seemed  to  dance  before 
my  eyes. 

Sted.  You  may  thank  yourself.  What  did  you  do 
a-gaddingi  But  is  this  giddy,  swimming,  dancing 
distemper  over,  pray  % 

Cla.  Not  quite  over ;  but  I  am  much  better. 

Mil.  I  never  knew  that  specificwn  basilicum  mag- 
num fail ;  that  is,  indeed,  an  universal  nostncm. 

Sted.  Sir,  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  mention  a  7ios- 
trum,  by  which  I  suppose  you  are  not  a  regular- 
bred  physician  ;  for  those  are  a  set  of  people  whom 
I  resolved  many  years  ago  never  to  employ. 

Mil.   Sir,  I  never  took  any  degree  at  our  univer- 

Sted.  I  like  you  the  better  for  it.  [^ity- 

Mil.  You  are  a  man  of  understanding,  sir.  The 
university  is  the  very  worst  place  to  educate  a  phy- 
sician in.  A  man,  sir,  contracts  there  a  narroy,'  habit 
of  observing  the  rules  of  a  set  of  stupid  ancients. 
Not  one  in  fifty  of  them  ever  ventures  to  strike  a 
bold  stroke.  A  quack,  sir,  is  the  only  man  to  put 
you  out  of  your  pain  at  once.  A  regular  physician, 
like  the  court  of  chancery,  tires  a  man's  patience, 
and  consumes  his  substance  before  he  decides  the 
cause  between  him  and  the  disease. 

Sted.  Come,  madam,  I  suppose  by  this  time  you 
are  able  to  walk  home,  or  to  a  chair  at  least. 


I       Mil.  Sir,  the  air  is  very  dangerous,  you  had  better 
leave  her  here  some  time. 

Sted.  Sir,  I  am  resolved  she  shall  go  home,  let 
the  consequence  be  what  it  will.  Doctor,  here  is 
something  for  your  trouble.  I  am  much  obliged 
to  your  care — Madam,  how  do  you  nowl 

Cla.  Oh !  infinitely  better. 

Mil.  A  word  with  you,  sir  ;  I  heard  you  say  this 
is  your  wedding-day— In  your  ear.  [lohispers.]  Not 
as  you  tender  your  wife's  future  health,  nay,  her  life. 

Sted.  Never  fear.  Come,  child :  come,  Mr, 
Squeezepurse.     Doctor,  your  servant. 

Mil.  Give  me  leave,  sir,  to  haiid  the  lady  to  her 
chair.  [hind — 

Sted,  Pshaw !  I  hate  ceremony — pray  stay  be- 
[Piishes  aivay  M  il.,  and  exit  with  his  wife  and  Squeez. 

Mil.  So !  we  are  well  off  this  time. 

Braz.  Ay,  sir,  some  thanks  to  me  ;  for  I  think  I 
lied  pretty  handsomely. 

Mil.  Well,  sirrah,  and  are  you  so  vain  of  the 
merit '?  Did  not  I  show  you  the  way"? 

Char.  (^Knocks  at  the  door.)  Doctor !  doctor ! 

Mil.  Ha !  get  you  hence,  and  endeavour  to  find 
out  Heartfort,  and  bring  him  hither  instantly.  My 
fair  prisoner,  I  ask  your  pardon  for  keeping  you 
confined  so  long. 

Char.  Oh !  sir,  no  excuses :  patients  must  be 
tended.  But,  pray,  doctor,  have  you  not  some  little 
skill  in  casuistry  1  Will  you  advise  me  what  to  do  in 
this  affair,  and  whether  you  think  it  proper  I  should 
suffer  you  to  pass  with  my  father  for  so  excellent  a 
physician  as  you  do  % 

Mil.  Oh  !  madam,  it  needs  no  great  casuist  to  ad- 
vise a  young  lady  how  to  act,  which  should  be  always 
by  the  rules  of  good-nature.  Besides,  madam,  you 
shall  not  see  your  father  deceived,  for  I  will  merit 
the  same  reputation  with  you  if  you  will  take  my 
prescription  ;  for  I  will  engage  to  recommend  you 
one  that  shall  cure  you  of  all  distempers. 

Cha.  Ay ;  pray,  what  is  this  infallible  nostrum  ? 
I  am  afraid  it  is  something  very  nauseous  to  the 
palate. 

3Iil.  No,  far  otherwise:  it  is  taken  by  a  great 
many  ladies  merely  for  its  agreeable  relish. 

Char.  Well,  what  is  it  1  (my  acquaintance. 

Mil.   Nothing  more  than  a  very  pretty  fellow  of 

Char.  Indeed  !  And  pray  is  this  very  pretty  fel- 
low of  your  acquaintance  like  a  certain  physician  of 
my  acquaintance  "?  [the  nostrum  long  ago. 

Mil.  No,  faith  ;  if  he  was,  you  would  have  taken 

Char.  Hum  !  I  question  that.  I  fancy,  doctor, 
you  are  as  great  a  quack  in  love  as  you  are  in  physic, 
and  apt  in  both  to  boast  more  power  than  you  have. 
Ah  !  if  I  thought  it  worth  my  while,  I  would  play 
such  pranks  with  your  wild  worship. 

SCENE  VI — MiLLAMOuR,  Charlotte, 
Heartfort. 

Heart.  Oh !  Millamour,  I  have  been  waiting  for 
you.   Ha! 

Mil.  Well,  whether  thou  hast  been  waiting  for 
me  or  seeking  me,  I  am  glad  you  have  found  me  : 
for  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of  you,  which  you  must 
not  deny  me.  Madam,  look  him  boldly  in  the  face  ; 
I  dare  swear  we  shall  cany  our  point. 

Char.  What  point,  sir^ 

Mil.  In  short,  sir,  this  young  lady  hath  begged 
me  to  ask  your  pardon  in  her  name,  and  hopes  your 
forgiveness  of  all  her  ill  usage,  all  her  little  airs, 
which  the  folly  of  youth  and  the  vanity  of  beauty 
together  made  her  put  on ;  and  she  does  most 
faithfully  promise,  nay,  and  I  have  ofi'ered  to  be 
bound  for  her,  that  if  you  are  so  generous  to  forgive 
the  past  she  shall  never  offend  for  the  future, 
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Char.  Intolerable  insolence ! 

Mil.  Yes ;  her  intolerable  insolence,  she  hopes, 
knowing  the  infinite  goodness  and  sweetness  of 
your  temper,  will  be  passed  over  ;  and  that  you  will 
be  pleased  to  consider  that  a  gay,  giddy,  wild,  young 
girl,  could  not  have  understanding  enough  to  set  a 
just  value  on  the  sincere  passion  of  a  man  of  sense 
and  honour. 

Char,  This  is  insupportable  ! 

Mil.  Nay,  nay,  1  think  so  too.  I  must  condemn 
the  hardness  of  your  heart,  that  can  be  proof  against 
such  penitence  in  an  offending  mistress.  Though 
she  hath  been,  I  own,  as  bad  as  possible,  yet  sure 
her  repenting  tears  may  atone. 

Heart.  I'm  in  a  dream ;  for  thou,  my  friend,  I 
am  sure,  wilt  not  delude  me.  Madam,  is  it  possible 
for  me  to  presume  to  think  the  sufferings  I  have 
undergone,  had  they  been  ten  thousand  times  as 
great,  could  touch  your  heart  % 

Char.  Hum  !  I  thank  my  stars,  I  have  it. 

Heart.  I  cannot  be  awake,  nor  you  be  mistress  of 
such  goodness  to  value  my  little  services  so  infi- 
nitely beyond  their  merit.  Oh  !  you  have  been  too 
kind.     I  have  not  done  nor  suffered  half  enough. 

Mil.  Pox  take  your  generosity  1  suffer  on  to 
eternity,  with  all  my  soul. 

Heart.  I  deserve  your  pity  now  a  thousand  times 
more  than  ever.  This  profusion  of  goodness  over- 
whelms my  heart.  [you  all. 

Mil.  Not  one  bit  beyond  a  just  debt ;  she  owes 

Heart.  Millamour,  as  thou  art  my  friend,  no 
more. 

Char.  Let  him  proceed ;  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
own  myself  Mr.  Heartfort's  debtor. 

Mil.  Ay! 

Char.  And  though  you  have  somewhat  exceeded 
your  commission,  and  said  more  for  me  than  per- 
haps the  stubbornness  of  my  temper  might  have 
permitted  me  to  say,  yet  this  I  must  confess,  my 
behaviour  to  Mr.  Heartfort  hath  no  way  answei-ed 
his  merits. 

Mil.  Go  on,  go  on,  madam  ;  you  never  spoke  half 
so  much  truth  in  your  life. 

SCENE  VII. — Millamour,   Charlotte,    Heart- 
fort,  Mutable,  Young  Mutable. 

Mut.  My  lord,  I  have  been  waiting  for  your  lord- 
ship above  this  hour :  if  it  had  not  been  for  Jacky 
here,  I  should  never  have  found  you. 

Mil.  A  particular  affair,  sir,  hath  detained  me ; 
but  I  am  ready  now  to  wait  on  you. 

Mut.  Jacky,  is  not  that  your  former  mistress. 
Miss  Stedfasf?  Odso  !  it  is  she.  What  can  she  do 
here  1 

Y.  Mut.  I  wish  she  be  not  come  to  spoil  my 
match  with  my  lord's  sister. 

Mut.  You  have  hit  it,  boy.  Jacky,  you  have  it : 
but  I'll  try  that.     My  lord,  my  good  lord— 

[  They  talk  apart. 

Heart.  This  is  such  an  excess  of  goodness  !  You 
judge  too  harshly  indeed  of  a  few  slight  gaieties. 
"Women  with  not  half  your  merit  or  beauty  daily 
practise  more.  And  give  me  leave  to  think  they 
were  put  on  for  a  trial  of  me. 

Char.  Ay,  but  what  right  had  I  to  that  trial,  un- 
less I  had  intended,  which  I  never  can,  to  disobey 
my  father  % 

Heart.    Ha  !  never  can  ! 

Char.  Heaven  forbid  I  should  prove  undutiful  to 
him  !  And,  Mr.  Heartfort,  wherefore,  pray,  did  you 
understand  all  these  apologies  made,  but  that,  after 
all  your  merit,  I  must  obey  my  f^\ther  in  marrying 
this  young  gentleman  % 

Heart.  Confusion  ! 


Mut.  Indeed,  madam,  but  there  are  more  fathers 
to  be  obeyed  than  one.  My  son,  madam,  is  anotlier 
woman's  property ;  and  I  believe  I  have  as  good  a 
right  to  my  son  as  Mr.  Stedfast  has  to  his  daughter. 
It's  very  fine,  truly,  that  my  son  must  be  stolen 
from  me,  and  married  whether  I  will  or  no ! 

Y.  Mut.  Ay,  faith  is  it,  madam,  very  hard  that 
you  will  have  me,  whether  I  will  or  no. 

Char.  Indeed! 

Mut.  Why  truly,  madam,  I  am  very  sorrj'  it 
should  be  any  disappointment  to  you  ;  but  my  son, 
madam,  happened  to  be,  without  my  knowledge,  at 
the  time  I  offered  him  to  you,  engaged  to  my  lord 
Truelove's  sister.  "Was  not  he,  my  lord  %  Sure, 
madam,  you  would  not  rob  another  woman  of  her 
right. 

Char.  Sir,  if  it  please  you,  honoured  sir,  my 
good  father-in-law  that  was  to  have  been,  a  word 
with  you.  [father-in-law. 

Mut.  As   many   as    you   please,   madam,  but  no 

Char.  Though,  in  obedience  to  my  father,  I  had 
complied  to  accept  of  your  son  for  a  husband,  yet  I 
am  obliged  to  your  kind  refusal,  because  that  young 
gentlemen,  your  son,  sir,  happens  to  be  a  person  for 
whom,  ever  since  I  had  the  honour  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, I  have  entertained  the  most  surprising,  invin- 
cible, and  infinite  contempt  in  the  world. 

I".  Mut.   Contempt  for  me  ! 

Mut.  Contempt  for  Jacky  ! 

Char.  It  would  be  therefore  ungrateful  to  let 
such  a  benefactor  as  you  be  deceived  in  a  point 
which  so  nearly  concerns  him.  This  gentleman,  sir, 
is  no  lord,  and  hath  no  estate. 

Mut.   How,  Jacky,  no  lord! 

Y.  Mut.  Yes,  sir,  I'll  be  sworn  he  is. 

Char.  And  he  hath  contrived,  sir,  to  man-y  your 
ingenious  son  to  some  common  slut  of  the  town. 
So  I  leave  you  to  make  up  the  match,  and  am, 
gentlemen,  your  most  humble  servant. 

SCENE  YIII. — Millamour,    Heartfort,   Muta- 
ble, Young  Mutable. 

Heart.  Millamour,  I  thank  thee  for  the  trouble 
thou  hast  undergone  for  me  ;  but  as  the  affair  is  no 
longer  worth  my  pursuit,  I  will  release  you  from 
your  troublesome  title,  and  this  gentleman  from 
his  mistake.  So,  sir,  your  son  is  disengaged,  and 
you  may  marry  him  to  the  young  lady  just  now 
gone  whenever  you  please. 

Mil.  Faith,  sir,  I  am  sorry  I  have  no  sister  for 
your  son,  with  all  my  heart. 

Mut.  And  are  you  no  lord  1 

Mil.  No,  sir,  to  my  sorrow. 

Mut,  Why,  have  I  been  imposed  upon  then  %  [To 
Young  Mut.]  But  how  came  you  to  join  in  the 
conspiracy  1     Would  you  cheat  your  father? 

Y.  Mut.  Indeed,  sir,  not  I.  I  was  imposed  on  as 
well  as  you.  I  took  him  for  a  lord  ;  for  I  don't 
know  a  lord  from  another  person  but  by  his  dress. 
You  cannot  blame  me,  sir. 

Mut.  Nay,  Jacky,  I  don't  desire  to  blame  you  :  I 
know  thou  art  a  good  boy,  and  a  fine  gentleman. 
But  come,  come  with  me.  I  will  make  one  more 
visit  to  Mr.  Stedfast,  and  try  what's  to  be  done.  If 
I  can  pacify  him,  all's  well  yet.  What  had  I  to  do 
with  lords  %  We  country  gentlemen  never  get  any 
good  by  them. 

SCENE  IX. — Millamour,  Heartfort. 
Mil.  Come,  Heartfort,  be  not  grave  on  the  mat- 
ter :  I  will  venture  to  affirm  thy  mistress  is  thy  own. 

Heart.  Damn  her  !  do  not  mention  her  :  I  should 
despise  myself  equal  with  the  fool  just  departed, 
could  I  think  myself  capable  of  forgiving  her :  no, 
believe  me,  Millamour,  was  she  to   commence  the 
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lover,  and   take  the  pains  I  have  done  to  win  her, 
they  would  be  inetTectual. 

.yil.  And  art  thou  so  incensed  with  a  few  co- 
quette airs  of  youth  and  gaiety,  wliich  girls  are 
taught  by  their  mothers  and  their  mistresses  to 
practise  on  us  to  try  our  love,  or  rather  our  pa- 
tience, when  perhaps  their  own  suffers  more  in  the 
attempt?  [<^og'\ 

Heart.  'S  death,  sir,  hath  she  not  used  me  like  a 
Mil.   Certainly.  [beyond  all  sufferance  1 

Heart.  Hath   she    not   trifled   with    my   passion 
Mil.  Yei-y  true.  [in  making  me  ridiculous  'i 

Heart.  Hath  she  not  taken  a  particular  delight 
iVil.  Too  true !  and,  since  I  see  you  can  bear  it,  I 
will  tell  you  she  hath  abused  you,  trifled  with  you, 
laughed  at  you,  coquetted  and  jilted  you. 

Heart.  Hold,  Millamour,  do  not  accuse  her  un- 
justly neither  :  I  cannot  say  she  hath  jilted  me. 

Mit.  Damn  her !  think  no  more  of  her  :  it  would 
be  wrong  in  you  to  forgive  her. 

Heart.  Yes,  forgive  her  I  can :  it  would  be  rather 

mean  not  to  forgive  her.  Yes,  yes,  I  will  forgive  her. 

31iL  Well,  do ;  and  so  think  no  more  of  her. 

Heart.  I  will  not ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  impute 

so  mucli   ill   usage  only  to  the  coquettish    airs    of 

youth :    for   could    I    once    be    brought   to    believe 

that 

Mil.  And  yet  a  thousand  women 

Heart.  True,  true,  dear  Millamour :  a  thousand 
women  have  played  worse  pranks  with  their  lovers, 
and  afterwards  made  excellent  wives  ;  it  is  the  fault 
of  their  education  rather  than  of  their  natures  :  and 
a  man  must  be  a  churl  who  would  not  bear  a  little 
of  that  behaviour  in  a  mistress,  especially  in  one  so 
very  young  as  Charlotte  is,  and  so  very  pretty  too. 
For,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  we  may  justly  ascribe 
several  faults  to  the  number  of  flatterers,  which 
beauty  never  is  without :  besides,  you  must  confess, 
there  is  a  certain  good-humour  that  attends  her 
faults,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  you  to  be 
angry  with  them. 

Mit.  Indeed  to  me  she  appears  to  have  no  faults 
but  what  arise  from  her  beauty,  her  youth,  or  her 
good-humour ;  for  which  reason,  I  think,  sir,  you 
ought  to  forgive  them,  especially  if  she  asked  it  of 
you. 

Heart.  Asked  it  of  me!  Oh!  Millamour,  could  I 
deny  anything  she  asked  of  me  ? 

AHl.  Well,  well,  that  we  shall  bring  her  to  ;  or  at 
least  to  look  as  if  she  asked  it  of  you ;  and  you 
know  looks  are  the  language  of  love. 

Heart.  But  pray  how  came  she  to  your  lodgings 
this  afternoon  1 

Mil.   Ha!  Truepenny,  art  thou  jealous  1 
Heart.  No,  faith :  your  sending  for  me  prevents 
that,  though  I  was  never  so  much  inclined. 

Mil.  Let  us  go  and  take  one  bottle  together,  and 
I  will  tell  you,  though  perhaps  I  must  be  obliged  to 
trust  a  lady's  secret  with  you  (and  I  could  trust  any 
but  your  own  mistress's).  Courage,  Heartfort : 
what  are  thy  evils  compared  with  mine,  who  have 
a  husband  to  contend  with  ;  a  damned  legal  tyrant, 
who  can  ravish  a  woman  with  the  law  on  his  side  1 
All  my  hope  and  comfort  lie  in  his  age  :  and  yet  it 
vexes  me  that  my  blooming  fruit  must  be  mumbled 
by  an  old  rascal,  who  hath  no  teeth  to  come  at  the 
kernel. 


ACT  V. — SCENE  I. — Lucina's  apartment. 
Luc.  {with  a  letter.)  Shall  I  write  once  more  to 
this  perjured  man?  But  what  can  it  avail?  Can  I 
upbraid  him  more  than  I  have  already  done  in  that 
which  he  hath  scornfully  sent  back  ?  Perhaps  I  was 
too  severe.     Let  me  revise  it.     Ha !  what  do  I  see  1 


A  letter  from  another  woman  !     Clarinda  Stedfast  1 

0  villain !  doth  he  think  I  yet  want  testimonies  of 
his  falsehood  "? 

SCENE  II. — LuciNA,  Mrs.  Plotwell. 

Ltic.  Oh!  Plotwell,  such  new  discoveries !  The 
letter  you  brought  me  back  was  not  my  own,  but  a 
rival's — a  rival  as  unhappy  as  myself. 

Plot.  And  now  I  bring  you  news  of  a  rival  more 
happy  than  yourself,  if  the  possession  of  a  rake  be 
happiness.  In  short,  Mr.  Millamour  is  to  be  mar- 
ried to  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Stedfast. 

Ltcc.  Ha!  that  was  the  name  I  heard  when  at 
his  lodgings.  He  hath  debauched  his  wife,  and 
would  marry  his  daughter.  This  is  an  opportunity 
of  revenge  I  hardly  could  have  wished.  But  how, 
dear  Plotwell,  art  thou  apprised  of  thisi 

Plot.  W^hen  you  sent  me  back  to  Millamour,  while 

1  was  disputing  with  his  servant,  who  denied  me  ad- 
mission, a  fiiie  young  lady  whipped  by  me  into  a 
chair :  then  I  bribed  a  servant  with  a  guinea,  who 
discovered  to  me  that  her  name  was  Stedfast ;  that 
she  was  a  great  fortune,  and  to  be  married  to  his 
master  ;  and  that  she  lived  in  Grosvenor-street. 

Luc.  Shall  I  beg  you  would  add  one  obligation 
more  to  those  I  have  already  received  from  you,  and 
deliver  her  this  letter  1  It  may  prevent  the  ruin  of 
a  young  creature. 

Plot.  One  of  Millamour's  letters  to  you,  I  suppose. 
But  it  will  have  no  effect,  unless  it  recommends  him 
the  more  to  her,  by  giving  her  an  opportunity  of 
triumphing  over  a  rival. 

Luc.  No  matter :  to  caution  the  unexperienced 
traveller  from  rocks  we  split  on  is  our  duty  :  if  that 
be  ineffectual,  his  rashness  be  his  punishment. 

Plot.  Pray  take  my  advice,  and  resolve  to  think 
no  more  of  him. 

Ltic.  As  a  lover  I  never  will.  Oblige  me  in  this, 
and  then  I  will  retire  with  you  to  the  cloister  yoq 
shall  choose,  and  never  more  have  converse  with  that 
traitorous  sex. 

Plot.  On  condition  you  think  no  more  of  Milla- 
mour, I  will  undertake  it,  though  it  is  an  ungrateful 
office. 

Luc.  Come  in  with  me,  while  I  enclose  it  under 
seal,  that  you  may  securely  affirm  you  are  ignorant 
of  the  contents.  Come,  my  faithful  Plotwell,  believe 
me  I  both  hate  and  despise  mankind ;  and  from  this 
hour  I  will  entertain  no  passion  but  our  friendship 
in  my  soul. 

Friendship  and  love  by  heaven  were  both  design'd, 
That  to  ennoble,  this  debase  the  mind. 
Friendship's  pure  joys  in  life's  last  hour  remain  ; 
By  love,  that  cheating  lottery,  we  gain 
A  moment's  bliss,  bought  with  an  age  of  pain. 

SCENE  III. — A  tavern. — oVIillamour,  Hearxport. 

Mil.  And  now,  dear  George,  I  hope  I  have  satis- 
fied your  jealousy  1 

Heart.  I  wish  I  could  say  you  had  as  well  satisfied 
me  with  your  behaviour  to  this  young  lady — to 
Clarinda. 

Mil.  What  would'st  thou  have  me  do  1 

Heart.  Why  faith,  to  be  sincere,  not  what  thou 
hast  done  ;  however,  since  that's  past,  all  the  repa- 
ration now  in  thy  power  to  make  is  to  see  her  no 
more. 

Mil.  That  would  be  a  pretty  reparation  indeed ! 
and  perhaps  she  would  not  thank  you  for  giving  me 
that  advice.  [would. 

Heart.  Perhaps  not ;  but  I  am  sure  her  husband 

Mil.  Her  husband !  Damn  the  old  rascal '.  the 
teazing  such  a  cuckold  is  half  the  pleasure  of  making 
him  one. 

Heart.  How !  what  privilege  dost  thou  perceive  iu 
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thyself  to  invade  and  destroy  the  happiness  of  ano- 
ther 1  Besides,  though  shame  may  iirst  reach  the 
husband,  it  doth  not  always  end  there  ;  the  wife  is 
always  liable,  and  often  is  involved  in  the  ruin  of 
the  gallant.  The  person  who  deserves  chiefly  to  be 
exposed  to  shame  is  the  only  person  who  escapes 
without  it. 

Mil.  Heyday !  thou  art  not  tui'ning  hypocrite,  I 
hope.  Thou  dost  not  pretend  to  lead  a  life  equal  to 
this  doctrine  % 

Heart.  My  practice,  perhaps,  is  not  equal  to  my 
theory ;  but  I  pretend  to  sin  Avith  as  little  mischief 
as  I  can  to  others :  and  this  I  can  lay  my  hand  on 
my  heart  and  aifirm,  that  I  never  seduced  a  young 
woman  to  her  own  ruin,  nor  a  married  one  to  the 
misery  of  her  husband.  Nay,  and  I  know  thee  to 
be  so  good-natured  a  fellow,  that  what  thou  dost  of 
this  kind  arises  from  tliy  not  considering  the  conse- 
quence of  thy  actions ;  and  if  any  woman  can  lay 
her  ruin  on  thee  thou  canst  lay  it  on  custom. 

Mil.  Why,  indeed,  if  we  consider  it  in  a  serious 
way — 

Heart.  And  why  should  we  not"?  Custom  may 
lead  a  man  into  many  errors,  but  it  justifies  none  ; 
nor  are  any  of  its  laws  more  absurd  and  imjust  than 
those  relating  to  the  commerce  between  the  sexes  : 
for  what  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  make  it  in- 
famous for  women  to  grant  what  it  is  honourable 
for  us  to  solicit ;  nay,  to  ensnare  and  almost  compel 
them  into  ;  to  make  a  whore  a  scandalous,  a  whore- 
master  a  reputable,  appellation  !  Whereas,  in  reality, 
there  is  no  more  mischievous  character  than  a  public 
debaucher  of  women.  [pierce  to  the  quick. 

Mil.  No  more,   dear  George  :  now  you  begin  to 

Heart.  I  have  done  :  I  am  glad  you  can  feel ;  it  is 
a  sure  sign  of  mortification. 

Mil.  Yes,  I  can  feel,  and  too  much,  that  I  have 
been  in  the  wrong  to  a  woman  who  hath  no  fault 
but  foolishly  loving  me.  'Sdeath!  thou  hath  raised 
a  devil  in  me  that  will  sufficiently  revenge  her  quar- 
rel. Oh  !  Heartfort,  how  was  it  possible  for  me  to 
be  guilty  of  so  much  barbarity,  without  knowing  it, 
and  of  doing  her  so  many  wrongs,  without  seeing 
them  till  this  moment,  till  it  is  too  late,  till  I  can  make 
her  no  reparation  % 

Heart.  Resolve  to  see  her  no  more  ;  that's  the  best 
in  your  power.  [more. 

Mil.  Well,  I  will  resolve  it,  and  wish  I  could  do 

SCENE  IV. — MiLLAMOUR,  Heartfort,  Mrs.  Use- 
ful. 

Use.  Oh  !  Mr.  Millamour,  oh ! 

Mil.  What  news  I 

Use.  Oh !  I  am  dead.  [this  1 

Heart.  Drunk,  I  believe.     What's  the  meaning  of 

Use.  Give  me  a  glass  of  wine,  for  I  am  quite  out 

Mil.  Help  !  Heartfort,  help  !  [of  breath. 

Use.  I  am  come Give  me  another  glass. 

Heart.  You  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  your 
breath,  for  I  think  you  drink  two  glasses  in  the  same. 

Use.  Well,  then,  now  I  am  a  little  come  to  my- 
self, I  can  tell  you  I  have  charming  news  for  you. 
Clariuda  continues  still  in  the  same  dangerous  way, 
and  her  husband — but  mum — what  have  I  said  1 — 
I  forgot  we  were  not  alone. 

Heart.  Oh !  madam,  I  will  withdraw. 

[Retires  to  another  part  of  the  stage. 

Use.  Well,  then,  her  husband  hath  sent  me  to 
fetch  you  to  her.  [see  her  no  more. 

Mil.  He  hath  sent  too  late  ;  for  I  have  resolved  to 

Use.  What  do  you  mean  1 

Mil.  Seriously  as  I  say. 

Use.  You  will  never  see  her  more  ! 

Mil.  Never. 


Use.  You  will  see  her  no  more  !        [Passionately. 

Mil.  No  :  I  have  considered  it  as  the  only  repara- 
tion I  can  possibly  make  her. 

Use.  Indeed !  If  that  be  the  only  reparation  you 
can  make  her  you  are  a  very  pretty  fellow.  But  it 
is  false  :  you  are  not  such  a  sort  of  a  man.  If  I  had 
known  you  to  be  such  a  sort  of  a  man,  the  devil 
should  have  had  you  before  I  should  have  troubled 
my  head  about  your  afi'airs. 

Mil.  My  heart  reproaches  me  with  no  action  of  my 
life  equal  with  my  behaviour  to  Clarinda,  and  I 
would  do  anything  to  make  her  amends. 

Use.  Could  not  your  heart  have  reproached  you 
sooner,  before  you  had  made  me  accessai-y  to  the 
cheat  you  intended  to  put  upon  her  % 

Mil.  What  cheat? 

Use.  The  worst  cheat  that  can  be  put  upon  her. 
What,  sir !  do  you  think  she  hath  no  expectations 
from  you  % 

Mil.  If  she  hath,  her  husband  will  answer  them. 

Use.  Her  husband!  her  husband  won't,  nor  can't 

Mil.  I  am  not  inclined  to  jest.  [answer  them. 

Use.  Nor  am  I ;  but  I  think  you  are.  What 
would  you  say  of  a  man  who  would  sail  to  the  Indies, 
and  when  he  was  just  come  in  sight  of  his  port  tack 
about  and  return  without  touching?  Have  not  you 
been  sailing  several  years  into  the  arms  of  your  mis- 
tress 1  and  now  she  holds  them  open  you  refuse. 
What !  did  you  court  her  only  to  refuse  in  your  turn  ? 
To  refuse  her  when  she  is  expecting,  wishing, 
longing- — - 

Mil.  And  do  you  really  think  her  as  you  say  ? 

Use.  What  could  move  her  else  to  lay  such  a  plot 
as  she  has  done  ?  To  pretend  herself  sick  that  you 
might  be  sent  for  as  her  physician?  But  you  would 
play  the  physician  with  her  and  make  her  distemper 

Mil.  If  I  thought  that [real. 

Use.  What  can  you  think  elsel  Can  anything 
hurt  a  woman  equal  with  being  refused  1 

Mil.  Refused !  what,  giving  vip  her  matchless 
beauty  to  my  longing  arms?  'Sdeath,  he  is  not  of 
flesh  and  blood  who  could  refuse.  Thou  dearest 
woman !  and  dost  thou  think  she  will  consent  % — 
Dost  thou  think  my  happiness  so  near  1 

Use.  I  know  it  must  be  ;  but 

Mil.  But  what  i 

Use,  You  had  better  make  her  a  reparation  for 
what's  past,  and  see  her  no  more. 

Mil.  Reparation !  ay,  so  I  will.  All  that  love 
transporting,  eager,  wanton,  raving  love  can  give. 
Heartfort,  you  must  excuse  me  :  business,  sir,  busi- 
ness of  very  great  importance  calls  me  away. 

Heart.  I  can  guess  your  business  by  your  company. 

Mil.  Come,  my  dear  Useful,  convey  me,  quick  as 
my  desires,  where  only  they  can  meet  full  satisfac- 
tion.    Let  me  enjoy  Clariuda, — and  then — 

Use.  And  then perhaps  you  may  keep  your 

word,  and  never  see  her  any  more. 

[Exeunt  Use.  and  Mil. 

Heart.  There  goes  an  instance  of  the  great  power 
our  reason  hath  over  our  passions.  But  hold, — why 
should  I  seek  instances  abroad,  who  have  so  suffi- 
cient an  example  in  my  own  breast  1  Where,  had 
reason  the  dominion,  I  should  have  long  since  ex- 
pelled the  little  tyrant  who  hath  made  such  ravage 
there.  Of  what  use  is  reason  then?  Why,  of  the 
use  that  a  window  is  to  a  man  in  prison — to  let  him 
see  the  horrors  he  is  confined  in,  but  lends  him  no 
assistance  to  his  escape. 

SCENE  V. — Stedfast's  house. — Clarinda, 
Charlotte. 

Cla.  O,  Charlotte !  let  no  passion  prevail  on  you 
to   throw  yourself  away   on  a  person  you  despise. 
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Marriage  knows  no  release  but  death.     Had  I  the 
world,  I  would  give  it  to  recal  mine. 

Char.  You  see,  Clarinda,  it  is  easier  to  give  ad- 
vice than  to  take  it. 

Cla.  You  are  not  in  my  situation.  Think,  my 
Charlotte,  think  but  of  the  danger  I  was  in  against 
the  daily  solicitations  of  a  man  who  had  so  great 
a  friend  within  my  breast.  My  little  fortune  spent. 
A  friendless,  helpless  orphan.  The  very  man  I  lov'd, 
with  whom  I  must  at  least  have  shared  poverty, 
refusing  to  make  me  the  honourable  partner  of 
his  bed !  What  could  Charlotte  then  have  done  ? 
Would  you  have  then  refused  a  rich,  an  honourable 
lover  ? 

Char.  Hum!  agad,  I  don't  know  what  I  should 
have  done.  Heaven  forbid  it  sliould  be  my  case  I  I 
should  not  have  taken  the  old  fellow,  I  am  positive. 

Cla.  O,  my  dear  Charlotte  !  never  let  anything 
tempt  you  to  forfeit  the  paths  of  honour. 

Char.  And  yet,  my  dear  Clarinda,  you  can  feign 
yourself  sick  to  see  your  lover.  Pray,  my  dear,  how 
doth  a  woman's  lionour  do  when  she  is  sick  to  see 
her  gallant? 

Cla.  Indeed  you  wrong  me.  The  terror  I  have 
of  your  father's  bed  put  me  on  the  feigning  this 
sickness,  which  will  soon  be  real.  For  as  to  Milla- 
mour,  I  have  determined  never  to  see  him  more. 

Char.  Nay,  I  will  swear  I  saw  Useful  take  a 
chair  and  go  for  him,  as  your  physician,  by  my 
father's  order. 

Cla.  You  surprise  me !  O  that  wicked  woman, 
who  hath  been  the  occasion  of  all  my  misfortunes, 
and  is  determined  to  persecute  me  to  the  last  minute ! 

Char.  There  is  somewhat  in  her  which  I  dislike, 
and  have  oft  wondered  why  you  would  indulge  her 
in  the  freedom  she  takes. 

Cla.  O  Charlotte  !  in  distressed  circumstances, 
how  easily  can  impudence  get  the  ascendant  over 
us  1  Besides,  this  woman,  of  whom  I  now  have  your 
opinion,  can  outwardly  act  a  saint,  as  well  as  in- 
wardly a  devil.  What  defence  hath  the  ignorance 
of  twenty  against  the  experienced  arts  of  such  a 
woman?  Believe  me,  I  thank  heaven,  I  have  es- 
caped so  well,  rather  than  wonder  I  have  not  es- 
caped better. 

Char.  Well,  honoured  madam,  if  your  daughter- 
in-law  may  presume  to  advise,  rest  contented  with 
the  honour  you  have  already  attained  ;  for  if  you 
should  be  overtln-own  but  in  one  battle,  there's  an 
end  of  all  your  former  conquests.  But  hush,  hush  ! 
to  your  chair.     My  father  is  coming  up. 

SCENE  VI. — Stedfast,  Clarinda,  Charlotte. 

Sted.  Well,  madam,  how  do  you  now  1 

Char.  My  mother  is  extremely  ill,  sir. 

Sted.  I  did  not  ask  you — How  do  you  do,  child  1 

Clar.  Oh! 

Sted.  O !  This  is  the  most  comfortable  wed- 
ding-day sure,  that  ever  man  had  !  Well,  the  doctor 
will  be  here  presently. 

Char.  Sir,  the  last  words  mamma  sjioke  were,  she 
desired  she  might  not  see  the  doctor. 

Sted.  Yes,  madam  ;  but  the  last  words  I  speak 
are  that  she  shall  see  him. 

Cla.  No  doctor — No  doctor. 

Enter  jSIrs.  Useful  ajid  Millamour. 

Use.  [introducing  Millamour.]  Sir,  here's  the 
doctor. 

Sted.  I  am  glad  you  are  come,  sir;  my  wife  is  ex- 
tremely ill — Go  to  her.  Physicians  should  make  a 
little  more  haste. 

Mil.   Give  me  your  hand,  if  you  please,  madam. 

Sted.   How  do  vou  do,  child  t 

Cla.  Oh! 


Sted.  That's  all  I  have  been  able   to  get  of  her, 
doctor;  she  is  not  able  to  tell  you  even  how  she  doth. 

Use.    \_Aside.']    A  true  physician,  faith  !     He  feels 
for  her  pulse  in  her  palm. 

Sted.   How  do  you  find  her,  doctor^ 

Mil.  Truly,  sir,  I  wish  there  may  not  be  more 
danger  in  the  case  than  is  imagined. 

Sted.  Nay,  the  world  shall  not  say  she  died  for 
want  of  assistance.     I  will  go  send  for  another. 

Mil.  O,  sir !  there's  no  need  of  that — I  can  trust 

Sted.  I'm  resolved.  [to  my  own  skill. 

Use.  Come,  madam  ;  we'll  leave  the  doctor  to  his 
patient. 

SCENE  VII. — Clarinda,  Millamour, 

Mil.  O  speak  to  me,  Clarinda.  Whisper  some- 
thing tender  to  my  soul,  or  I  shall  die  before  thee. 

Cla.   Thou  hast  undone  me,  Millamour. 

31il.  Then  I  have  undone  myself.  Myself!  What's 
that  to  having  ruined  thee  ?  I  would  be  ages  ex- 
piring to  preserve  thee.  My  dear!  my  only  love! 
Too  late  I  see  the  follies  of  my  life.  I  see  the  fatal 
consequence  of  my  ungoverned  lawless  passion. 

Cla.  Oh  !  had  thy  eyes  but  yesterday  been  opened  ! 
But  now  it  is  too  late. 

Mil.  Too  late!  I  will  put  back  the  hand  of  time. 
O  think  it  not  too  late.  O,  could'st  thou  but  re- 
cover ;  thy  marriage  could  not,  should  not  keep  us 
from  being  happy. 

Cla.  Alas,  my  disease  is  but  a  poor  pretence  to 
see  you  once  again  to  take  this  last  farewell. 

31il.  Thou  angel  of  softness !  Thou  fountain  of 
eternal  sweets  !  To  take  a  last  farewell !  Then  I 
will  bid  farewell  to  life,  Clarinda.  Life,  Avhich  I 
will  not  endure  without  thee.  Witness  heaven,  tliat 
could  I  but  recall  blessed  yesterday  again,  I  would 
not  slight  the  oti'ers  of  thy  virtuous  love  for  the 
whole  world  of  beauty  or  of  wealth !  O,  fool !  to 
trifie  with  so  vast  a  blessing,  till  it  was  snatched 
from  thee  I  Yet,  since  we  cannot  be  what  we  wish, 
let  us  be  what  we  can. 

Cla.  No,  Millamour,  never  with  the  forfeit  of 
my  honour.  I  wdll  lose  my  life  ;  nay,  what  I  value 
much  more — rather  than  quit  that  idol  of  my  soul,  I 
will  lose  you. 

SCENE  VIII. — Millamour,  Clarinda,  Char- 
lotte, Mrs.  Useful,  Stedfast,  Crisis. 

Use.   Hush,  hush!  to  your  posts,  to  your  posts. 

Sted.  {Introdiwinr/  Crisis.)  Doctor,  that  is  your 
patient,  and  heaven  direct  your  judgment. 

Cris.   Sir,  sir,  harkee  ;  who's  that  %  I  observed  him 

Sted.  That  is  a  brother  physician,  sir.  [feel  her  pulse. 

Cris.  Ay,  what  is  his  name  %  [name. 

Sted.  Doctor,  doctor  Crisis  desires  to  know  your 

Mil.  My  name!  name!     My  name  is  Gruel. 

Cris.  Gruel !  I  don't  know  him,  nor  do  I  remem- 
ber his  name  in  the  college.  Some  quack,  I  sup- 
pose.     Sir,  I'm  your  humble  servant. 

Sted.  Stay,  stay,  dear  doctor. 

Cris.  Sir,  I  will  consult  \vith  no  quacks ;  sir,  I 
have  not  studied  physic  so  long  to  consult  with  a 
quack ;  wherefore  have  we  a  college  of  physicians, 
if  we  are  to  call  quacks  to  our  assistance  1 

Sted.  For  heaven's  sake,  doctor  !  my  Avife  will  die. 

Cris.  Sir,  I  can't  help  it,  if  half  the  world  were 
to  die  :  unless  that  man  were  out  of  the  room  I  will 
have  nothing  to  do  ;  and  that  I  am  resolved. 

Sted.  If  you  come  to  that,  sir,  I  am  resolved  he 
shall  not  be  sent  out  of  the  room.  I  would  not  send 
him  out  of  the  room  to  save  my  wife's  life  :  no,  nor 
scarce  to  save  my  own  life.  So  see  whose  resolution 
will  be  broke  first,  yours  or  mine.    Resolved,  quotha  ! 

Cris.  Here,  John,  my  coach!  to  the  door!  Con- 
sult with  a  quack ! 
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Sted.   Doctor,  pray  return  my  fee  ! 

Oris.  Sir,  your  humble  servant.  \_ExU. 

Mil.  I  hope,  sir,  we  shall  not  want  his  advice.  I 
apprehend  the  distemper  to  be  now  some  moments 
past  the  crisis  ;  and  in  half  an  hour  I  may  possibly 
send  you  the  happy  news  of  your  wife's  being  out 
of  danger.  But  it  is  entirely  necessary  she  should 
go  to  bed,  and  then  I  will  go  and  see  her. 

Enter  Servant,  who  whispers  Stedfast. 

Sted.  Doctor,  you  will  excuse  me  a  few  minutes — 
a  lady  wants  me  below  stairs.  [Exit. 

Mil.  Come,  nurse,  you  must  put  your  patient  to 
bed,  and  then  I'll  visit  her  again. 

Cla.  Never,  never,  Millamour.  Never  from  this 
hour  will  1  behold  that  face  again  ;  that  fatal  cause 
of  all  my  misery. 

Mil.  Barbarous  Clarinda !  Can  I  be  knowingly 
the  cause  of  one  misfortune  to  you,  Avhen  I  would 
not  purchase  the  world  with  one  sigh  of  thine  1 

Cla.  Thy  conversation  is  dangerous  to  my  ho- 
nour ;  and  henceforth  I  will  fly  thee  as  the  worst  of 
contagions.  Farewell,  and  think  you  have  lost  a 
woman  who  durst  not,  from  her  tenderness,  ever  see 
thee  more.  [Exit. 

Mil.  O,  agony  !    O,  Clarinda ! 

Use.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  That  ever  a  man  who  knows 
so  much  of  the  sex  as  Mr.  Millamour,  should  de- 
spair at  the  very  brink  of  victory  !  [me  more  % 

Mil.  'Sdeath  !     Did  she  not  say  she'd  never  see 

Use.  Well,  and  hath  she  not  said  so  a  hundred 
times,  and  seen  you  as  often  %  Did  she  not  say  she 
durst  not  see  you  more "?  Women  are  all  cowards, 
and  dare  not  do  anything  unless  they  are  forced  to 
it.  I  tell  you  she  is  wishing,  sighing  for  you.  Ho- 
nour and  love  have  a  conflict  within  her  breast,  and 
if  you  stand  by  the  little  gentleman  I'll  hold  a  thou- 
sand pounds  he  gets  the  better. 

Mil.  No  more  of  this  foolery.  Thou  hast  undone 
us  both  ;  and,  by  heavens,  I  will  be  revenged  on 
thee.  I  will  expose  thee  to  all  mankind,  as  thy 
infamy  deserves,  till  every  wretched  maid  shall  curse 
thee,  evei-y  honest  woman  despise  thee,  and  every 
boy  that  meets  thee  shall   hoot  thee  through   the 

Use.  Is  this  my  reward  1  [world. 

Mil.  Reward!  There  is  none  in-law  or  justice 
equal  to  thy  deserts.  Thou  art  a  more  mischievous 
animal  than  a  serpent ;  and  the  man  or  woman  who 
admits  one  of  thy  detestable  character  into  his  house 
or  acquaintance  acts  more  foolishly  than  he  who 
admits  a  serpent  into  his  bosom.  A  public  mark  of 
infamy  should  be  set  on  every  such  wretch,  that  we 
might  shun  them  as  a  contagion.  Never  see  me 
more  ;  for  if  thou  dost  I  shall  forego  the  dignity  of 
my  sex  to  punish  thee.  O  Clarinda !  I  will  pursue 
thee  still ;  for  next  to  having  thee  mine  is  leaving 
my  life  at  thy  feet. 

Use.  Very  fine  !  I  have  no  more  to  do  here  at 
present.  Such  encouragement  will  tempt  me  to 
grow  honest  and  quit  my  employment. 

SCENE  IX. — Stedfast,  Mrs.  Plotwell. 

Sted.  A  very  pretty  reasonable  gentleman,  truly. 
Would  not  one  woman  content  him?  Must  he  have 
my  wife  and  daughter  too  1  would  he  have  my  whole 
family?  Madam,  I  know  not  how  to  return  this 
obligation,  which  the  great  concern  you  have  showed 
for  my  honour  hath  laid  upon  me. 

Plot.  Can  you  not  find  then  in  this  face  something 
which  might  give  you  a  reason  for  that  concern  1 
Look  stedfastly  on  me,  and  tell  me  if  you  remember  no 
mark  in  these  features  which  were  once  known  to  you'? 

Sted.  There's  something  in  that  voice  that — 

Plot.  That  once  was  music  in  your  ears,  if  ever 
you  spoke  truth  to  Cleomela. 

Sted,  Cleomela ! 


Plot.  Are  there  then  any  horrors  in  that  name  1 
Age  certainly  hath  left  no  furrows  there,  however 
it  hath  altered  this  unhappy  face.  Still,  if  remem- 
brance of  past  joys  be  sweet,  the  name  of  Cleomela 
should  be  so.  [to  recollect  you. 

Sted.  I  am  so  surprised !  I  scarce  have  reason  left 

Plot.  Be  not  terrified.  I  come  not  to  upbraid 
you,  to  thunder  any  injuries  in  your  ears,  nor 
breach  of  promise. 

Sted.  You  know  you  cannot.  It  was  your  own 
fault  prevented  my  fulfilling  them.  Would  you 
have  changed  your  religion,  you  know  my  reso- 
lutions were  to  have  married  you.  And  you  know 
my  resolutions  were  never  to  marry  you  unless  you 
did.     You  kept  your  religion,  and  I  my  resolution. 

Plot.  How  easily  men  find  excuses  to  avoid  what 
they  dislike !  But  that  is  past ;  nor  do  I  come  to 
claim  the  fulfilling  it. 

Sted.  No,  heaven  hath  taken  care  to  put  that  out 
of  my  power  ;   as  this  letter  hath  told  you  before. 

Plot.  I  assure  you,  sir,  the  contents  of  that  letter 
I  am  a  stranger  to. 

Sted.  Are  you  *?  then  pray  read  it — for  I  intend  to 
make  them  no  secret.  [Plot,  takes  the  letter,  reads, 
and  shows  much  surprise.] 

SCENE  X. — Millamour,  Stedfast,  Mrs.  Plot- 
well. 

Mil.   O  !  sir,  the  most  unfortunate  news. 

Sted.  What's  the  matter  1 

Mil.  Your  lady  is  relapsed  into  the  most  violent 
fit  of  madness ;  and  I  question  much  whether  she 
will  ever  speak  again. 

Sted.  She  hath  no  need.  She  hath  hands  to  write 
her  mind.  Nay,  were  they  cut  off  too,  she  would 
find  some  other  means.  She  would  invent  as  strange 
methods  to  betray  the  lewdness  of  her  mind  as 
Lavinia  did  to  discover  her  injury.  [madness. 

Mil.   Heyday  !  Your  wife  hath   infected  you  with 

Sted.  Yes,  my  wife  hath  infected  me,  indeed.  It 
breaks  out  here  [pointing  to  his  head]. 

Mil.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this "?  I  am 
sorry  to  see  this,  sir — very  sorry  to  hear  this.  This  is 
no  common  distemper,     [distemper  in  the  kingdom. 

Sted.  No  !  I  thought  cuckoldom  the  most  general 
SCENE  XI. — Mutable,  Stedfast,  Mill.\mour, 
Mrs.  Plotwell. 

Mut.  Odso !  Mr.  Stedfast,  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
your  lady  is  ill. 

Sted.  It  is  probable  you  may  ;  for  you  and  I  are 
not  likely  to  be  sorry  on  the  same  occasion. 

Mut.  No,  it  is  not — Yes,  it  is — it  is  impossible. 
Agad !  'tis  he — 'tis  my  dear  lord  Truelove.  I'm 
your  most  obedient  humble  servant. 

Sted.  My  lord  Truelove  '. 

Mut.  Ay,  sir,  this  is  the  worthy  lord,  sir,  to  whose 
sister  I  was  to  have  married  my  son,  till,  by  good 
luck,  sir,  I  found  my  lord  Truelove  to  be  no  lord, 
but  a  certain  wild  young  vagabond,  who  goes  by  the 

Sted,  What's  this  I  hearl       [name  of  Millamour. 

Mil.  Ay,  'tis  so, — the  house  is  infected,  and  every 
man  is  mad  that  comes  into  it. 

Mut.  Mad !  You  young  dog,  you  have  made  a 
fool  of  me,  I  thank  you.  [a  cheat. 

Sted.   I  am  a  fine  one,  truly,   if  doctor  Gruel   be 

Plot.   Mr.  Millamour! 

Mil.  Nay,  then,  'tis  in  vain  to  contend.  And  it 
requires  less  impudence  to  confess  all  than  to  deny 
it.  My  dear  Mrs.  Plotwell.  [Millamour  and  Plot- 
well  talk  apart,  and  then  go  out  together.] 

Mut.  Mr.  Stedfast,  if  you  please  we'll  make  no 
longer  delay  of  the  wedding. 

Sted.   Sir,  I  hate  the  name  of  wedding. 

Mut.  Heyday  !  I  hope  you  are  not  capable  of 
breaking  your  resolution  1 
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Sted.  Sir,  I  shall  break  my  heart.  A  man  that  is 
married  is  capable  of  everything  but  being  happy. 

Mit.  Come,  come,  I'm  sorry  for  what's  passed, 
and  am  willing,  to  show  my  repentance,  to  put  it  out 
of  my  power  to  offend  any  more.  What  signify  de- 
lays "]    Let  us  have  the  wedding  to-night. 

Sted.  Whenever  you  please,  sir. 

Mut.  If  your  daughter  be  ready  my  son  is. 

Sted.  I  have  no  daughter,  sir. 

Mut.  Ha!  ha!  ha!     You're  a  merry  man. 

Sted.  Look  ye,  gentlemen ;  if  one  of  you  will  take 
my  wife,  the  other  shall  have  my  daughter. 

To  them  Millamour. 

Mil.  O,  sir!  the  luckiest  news  !  Your  lady  is  re- 
covered ;  her  distemper  left  her  in  a  moment,  as  by 
a  miracle,  at  the  sight  of  Mrs.  Plotwell. 

Sted.  My  distemper  is  not  removed. 

Mil.  Take  courage,  sir ;  I'll  warrant  I  cure  you. 
What  are  you  sick  of?  [wife. 

Sted.  What  you  are  sick  of  too   by  this  time — my 

Mil.  Is  that  all  1 

Sfed.  This  insult,  sir,  is  worse  than  your  first  in- 
jury :  but  the  law  shall  give  me  a  reparation  for  both. 

Mil.  Here  comes  a  better  friend  to  you  than  the 
law.  If  your  wife  be  all  your  illness  she  will  do 
what  the  law  can  seldom  do — unmarry  you  again.  I 
don't  know  how  uneasy  you  may  be  for  marrying 
my  mistress,  but  I  am  sure  you  ought  to  be  so  for 
marrying  your  own  daughter. 

SCENE  XII. —  To  them  Clarinda,  Charlotte, 
Heartfort. 

Plot.  Start  not  at  that  word,  but  thank  the  watch- 
ful care  of  Heaven,  which  hath  sent  me  here  this 
day  to  prevent  your  fall,  even  at  the  brink  of  ruin — 
and,  with  a  joy  becoming  so  blessed  an  occasion,  re- 
ceive your  daughter  to  your  arms.  [that  name. 

Cla.  My  father! — I  am  resolved  to  call  you  by 

Sted.  Call  me  anything  but  husband. 

Plot.  She  is  indeed  your  daughter — the  pledge 
of  our  loves — the  witness  of  your  treachery  and  my 
Bhame,  whom  that  wicked  woman  seduced  from  the 
nunnery,  where  I  thought  I  had  placed  her  in  safety. 

Cla.  Sir,  I  kneel  for  your  blessing,  nor  will  I 
rise  till  you  have  given  it  me. 

Sted.  Take  it,  my  child,  and  be  assured  no  father 
ever  gave  it  more  gladly.  This  is  indeed  a  happy 
discovery — I  have  found  my  daughter,  and  I  have 
lost  my  wife. 

Plot.  My  child,  let  me  again  embrace  thee.  This 
is  happiness  indeed !  [Mr.  Stedfast  1 

Mut.  What,  have  you  more  daughters  than  one, 

Sted.  Even  as  you  see,  sir. 

Mut.  Why,  then,  sir,  I  hope  you  will  not  take  it 
amiss  that  I  desire  all  further  treaty  may  cease  be- 
tween us. 

Sted.  Sir,  I  would  not  marry  a  daughter  of  mine 
into  your  family  was  your  estate  ten  times  as  large 
as  it  is.  So  now  you  have  my  resolution.  I  should 
expect  by  such  a  match  to  become  grandfather  to 
a  weather-cock. 

Mut.  Yery  well,  sir,  very  well ;  there  is  no  harm 
done  ;  my  son  is  in  statu  quo,  and  as  fine  a  gentle- 
man as  ever  he  was. 

Heart.  Your  honour,  sir,  is  now  disengaged.  You 
will  give  me  leave  once  more  to  mention  my  ambi- 
tion,   especially    if   another    child   is   to    share    my 


Charlotte's  fortune  :  I  may  appear  at  least  worthier 
of  her  in  your  eye. 

Sted.  Here  !     Take  her — take  her 

Char.  I  told  you,  sir,  I  would  obey  my  father  ;  but 
I  hope  you  will  never  expect  me  to  obey  my  husband. 

Heart.  When  I  expect  more  obedience  than  you 
are  willing  to  pay,  I  hope  you  wiU  punish  me  by 
rebellion. 

Char,  Well,  I  own  I  have  not  deserved  so  much 
constancy  ;  but  I  assure  you,  if  I  can  get  gratitude 
enough  1  will  pay  you,  for  I  hate  to  be  in  debt. 

Mil.  You  was  pleased,  sir,  this  day  to  promise 
me  that,  on  the  recovery  of  your  lady's  senses,  you 
would  give  me  whatever  I  should  ask. 

Sted.  Ay,  sir,  you  shall  have  her  before  you  ask. 
There  she  is ;  she  hath  given  you  her  inclinations, 
and  so  I  give  you  the  rest  of  her.  Heaven  be  praised 
I  am  rid  of  them  both !  Stay  ;  here  is  another  woman 
still.  Will  nobody  have  her,  and  clear  my  house  of 
themi  for  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  keep  his  re- 
solutions while  he  hath  one  woman  in  it. 

Mil.  My  Clarinda,  O  !  transporting  extasy  ! 

Cla.  My  Millamour !  my  ever  loved ! 

Mil.  Heartfort,  your  hand ;  I  am  now  the  hap- 
piest of  mankind.  I  have,  on  the  very  point  of  los- 
ing it,  recovered  a  jewel  of  inestimable  value.  O 
Clarinda  !  my  former  follies  may,  through  an  excess 
of  good  fortune,  prove  advantageous  to  both  in  our 
future  happiness.  While  I,  from  the  reflection  on 
the  danger  of  losing  you,  to  which  the  wildness  of 
my  desires  betrayed  me,  shall  enjoy  the  bliss  with 
doubled  sweetness  ;  and  you  from  thence  may  derive 
a  tender  and  a  constant  husband. 

From  my  example  let  all  rakes  be  taught 

To  sliun  loose  pleasure's  sweet  but  pois'nous  draught. 

Vice,  like  a  ready  harlot,  still  allures  ; 

Virtue  gives  slow,  but  what  she  gives  secures. 


EPILOOUE.      WRITTEN   BY    A    FHIEND,   AND    SPOKEN    BY  MKS. 
WOFFINOTON. 

The  trial  ended,  and  the  sentence  o'er. 

The  criminal  stands  mute,  and  pleads  no  more — 

Sunk  in  despair,  no  distant  hope  lie  views. 

Unless  some  friendly  tongue  for  mercy  sues. 

So  too  our  bard  (^whatever  be  his  fate) 

Hath  sent  me  here  compassion  to  create  : 

If  damn'd,  to. blunt  the  edge  of  critic's  laws; 

If  saved,  to  beg  continuance  of  applause. 

All  this  the  frighted  author  bid  me  say. — 

But  now  for  my  own  comments  on  his  play. 

This  Millamour,  for  aught  I  could  discover. 
Was  no  such  dang'rous,  forward,  pushing  lover: 
Upon  the  bull  I,  like  Eubopa,  veutur'd, 
Enler'd  his  closet — where  he  never  enter'd. 
But  left  me,  after  all  my  kindness  shown. 
In  a  most  barbarous  manner,  quite  alone  : 
■Whilst  I,  with  patience  to  our  sex  not  common. 
Heard  him  prescribing  to  another  woman  : 
But  though  quite  languishing  and  vastly  ill 
She  was,  I  could  not  find  she  took  one  pill. 
Though  her  disease  was  high,  though  fierce  th'  attack 
'V'ou  saw  he  was  an  unperforming  quack ; 
But  soon  as  marriage  alter'd  his  condition. 
He  cured  her  as  a  regular  physician. 

My  father  Stedfast  took  it  in  his  head 
To  keep  all  resolutions  which  he  made  : 
As  the  great  point  of  life  this  seem'd  to  strike  him. 
His  daughter  CHARLoriE's  very  much  unlike  him. 
Tlie  only  joys  (and  let  me  freely  speak  'em) 
I  know  in  resolutions  is  to  break  'em. 

I  tliink  without  much  flatt'ry  I  may  say 
There's  strict  poetic  justice  through  this  play. 
You  heard  the  fool  despised,  the  bawd's  just  sentence, 
Heartfort's  reward,  and  Millamouh's  repentance: 
And  such  repentance  must  forgiveness  carry ; 
Sure  there's  contrition  with  it  when  we  marry 
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THE   GOOD-NATURED    MAN. 

A  COMEDY.     AS  IT  IS  ACTED  AT  THE  TflEATRE-ROYAL,  DRURY-LANE. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  comedy  now  published  was  written  by  the  late  Henry 
Fielding  some  years  betbre  his  death.  The  author  had  shown 
it  to  his  friend  Mr.  Garriek ;  and,  entertaining  a  high  esteem 
for  the  taste  and  critical  discernment  of  sir  Charles  Williams, 
he  afterwards  delivered  the  manuscript  to  sir  Charles  for  his 
opinion.  At  that  time  appointed  envoy  extraordinary  to  the 
court  of  Russia,  sir  Charles  had  not  leisure  to  examine  the 
play  bifore  he  left  England.  Whether  it  has  had  the  honour 
to  travel  with  the  envoy  into  Russia,  or  was  left  behind,  that  it 
might  not  interfere  with  the  intrigues  of  the  embassy,  we  cannot 
determine.  Sir  Charles  died  iu  Russia,  and  the  manuscript 
was  lost. 

As  Mr.  Fielding  has  ofti'U  mentioned  this  affair,  many  inqui- 
ries were  made,  after  his  decease,  of  several  branches  of  sir 
Charlea's  f  imily,  but  did  not  produce  any  tidings  of  the  comedy. 

About  two  years  ago  Thomas  Johnes,  esq.,  member  for  Car- 
digan, received  from  a  young  friend,  as  a  present,  a  tattered 
manuscript  pl'iy,  bearing,  indeed,  some  tokens  o{  nntiiiuity ,  else 
the  present  had  been  of  I'ttle  worth,  since  the  young  gentleman 
assured  Mr.  Juhnes  that  it  was  "  a  damned  thing  !"-  Nutwith- 
standing  this  unpromising  character,  Mr.  Johnes  took  the  dra- 
matic founilliug  to  his  protection  with  much  kindness  ;  read  it ; 
determined  to  obtain  Mr.  Garrick's  opinion  of  it ;  and  for  that 
purpose  sent  it  to  Mr.  Wallis  of  Norfolk-street,  who  waited  upon 
Mr  Garriek  with  the  manuscript,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew 
whether  the  late  sir  Charles  Williams  had  ever  written  a  play  ? 
Mr.  Garriek  cast  his  eye  upon  it — "  The  lost  sheep  is  found  ! 
This  is  Harry  Fielding's  comedy !"  cried  Mr.  Garriek,  in  a 
manner  that  evinced  the  most  friendly  regard  for  the  memory 
of  the  author. 

This  recognition  of  the  play  was  no  sooner  communicated  to 
Mr.  .lohnes  than  he,  with  tlie  most  amiable  politeness,  restored 
his  foundling  to  tlie  family  of  Mr.  Fielding. 

Two  gentlemen,  of  the  most  distinguished  dramatic  talents  of 
the  age  have  shown  the  kindest  attention  to  the  fragment  thus 
reco\ered.  To  the  \ery  liberal  and  friendly  assistance  of 
Mr.  Sheridan,  and  to  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue,  written  by 
Mr.  Garriek,  is  to  l)e  attributed  much  of  that  applause  with 
which  the  jjublic  have  received  tlie 

FATHERS;  or,  THE  GOOD-NATURED  MAN. 


TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

LORD  LIEUTENANT    OF    THE    COUNTY    OF    MIDDLESEX,  .\ND 
MASTER   OF   THE    HORSE   TO   THE    KINO. 

My  Lord, — Tlie  author  of  this  play  was  an  upright,  useful, 
and  distinguished  magistrate  for  the  county  of  Middlesex  ;  and 
by  his  publications  laid  the  foundation  of  many  wholesome 
laws  for  the  support  of  good  order  and  subordination  in  this 
metropolis,  the  effects  of  which  have  been,  and  now  are,  forcibly 
felt  by  the  public.  His  social  qualuies  made  his  company 
highly  entertaining  His  genius,  so  universally  admired,  has 
affoj  ded  delight  and  instruction  to  thousands.  The  memory  of 
such  a  man  calls  for  respect ;  and  to  ha\  e  that  respect  shown 
him  by  the  great  and  praiseworthy,  must  do  him  the  highest 
honour. 

Under  these  circumstances  this  little  orphan  posthumous 
work,  replete  with  Immour  and  sound  sense,  looks  up  to  your 
grace  for  prutectioii,  as  a  nobleman  who  makes  rank  and 
aflluence  answer  tl.e  great  purposes  of  displaying  true  dignity 
and  beneficence.  Thus  adorned  by  accomplishments,  and  en- 
riched by  manly  sentiments,  it  i^  the  interest  of  society  to  join 
with  me  in  the  warmest  wishes  fur  the  continuance  of  your 
gra<:e's  health,  and  of  nil  those  powers  so  liberally  and  so  con- 
stantly exerted  by  yuur  grace  for  the  good  of  mankind.  I  have 
the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  grace's  respectful  and  obe- 
dient servant,  John  Fielding. 

■Brui/.ptuji-place. 


PROLOGUE.    WRITTEN  BY  MR.  GARRICK,  SPOKEN 
BY  MR.  KING. 
When  from  the  world  departs  a  son  of  fame. 
His  deeds  or  works  embalm  his  precious  uame  ; 
Yet  not  content,  the  public  call  for  art 
To  rescue  Irom  the  tomb  his  mortal  part ; 
Demand  the  painter's  and  the  sculptor's  hand. 
To  spread  his  mimic  form  thionghont the  land: 
A  form,  perhaps,  which  living  was  ueglected. 
And  when  it  could  not  feel  respect,  respected. 
This  niglit  no  bust  or  picture  claims  your  praise. 
Our  claim's  superior — we  his  spirit  raise  : 


From  time's  dark  storehouse  bring  a  long-lost  piay, 
And  drag  it  from  oblivion  into  day. 

But  who  the  author  ?  need  I  name  the  wit. 
Whom  nature  prompted,  as  his  genius  writ  ? 
Truth  smil'd  on  Fancy  for  each  well- wrought  story. 
Where  characters  live,  act,  and  stand  before  ye: 
Suppose  these  characters,  various  as  they  are,  \ 

The  knave,  the  fool,  the  worthy,  wise,  and  fair,     > 
For  and  against  the  auihor  pleading  at  your  bar.     ) 
First  pleads  Tom  Jones — grateful  his  heart  and  warm, 
Brave,  gen'rous  Britons,  shield  this  play  from  harm; 
My  best  friend  wrote  it :  should  it  not  succeed. 
Though  with  my  Sophy  bless'd,  ray  heart  will  bleed. 
Then  from  his  face  he  wipes  the  manly  tear : 
Courage,  my  master,  Partridge  cries,  don't  fear; 
Should  Envy's  serpent  hiss,  or  malice  frown. 
Though  I'm  a  coward,  zounds  !    I'll  knock  'em  down. 
Ne.xt  sweet  Sophia  comes — she  cannot  speak  — 
Her  wishes  tor  the  play  o'erspread  her  cheek  ; 
In  ev'ry  look  her  sentiments  you  read. 
And  more  than  eloque:;ce  her  blushes  ple.ad. 
Now  Blilil  bows— with  smiico  .Ms  false  heart  gilding  : — 
He  w.as  my  foe — I  beg  you'll  damn  this  Fieldino  ; 
Right,  Thwackum  roars— no  mercy.  Sirs,  I  pray — 
Scourge  the  dead  author,  thro'  his  orphan  plav. 
What  words  !  (cries  parson  Adams ) ;  fie,  fie,  disown  'em  ? 
Good  Lord  ! — de  mmtuis  nit  nisi  bontim  : 
If  such  are  christian  teachers,  who'll  revere  'em  — 
And  thus  they  preach,  the  devil  alone  shall  hear  'em. 
Now  Slipslop  enters.   Tho'  this  scriv'ning  vagrant 
Salted  my  virtue,  which  was  ever  flagrant. 
Yet,  like  black  'Thello,  I'd  bear  scorns  and  whips, 
Slip  into  poverty  to  the  very  hi])s, 
T'  exalt  this  phiy.      May  it  decrease  in  favour ; 
And  be  its  fame  imraoralized  for  ever  ! 
'Squire  Western,  reeling,  with  October  mellow. 
Tall,  yo  I  — Buys  !— Yoax  !  — Critics,  hunt  the  fellow  ! 
Damn  'em,  these  wits  are  varmint  not  worh  breeding  : 
What  good  e'er  came  of  writing  and  of  reading  ? 
Next  comes,  brim-full  of  spite  and  poliics. 
His  sister  Western— and  thus  deeply  speaks  : 
Wits  are  arm'd  powers,  like  France  attack  the  foe; 
Negociate  till  thry  sleep— then  strike  the  blow  I 
AUworthy  last  pleads  to  your  noblest  passions  ; 
\e  gen'rous  leaders  of  the  taste  and  fashions  ; 
Departed  genius  left  his  orphan  play 
To  your  kind  care— what  the  dead  wills,  obey  : 
O  then  respect  the  father's  fond  bequest. 
And  make  his  widow  smile,  his  spirit  rest. 


Dramatis  Pfrson.t:. — Sir  Geu7-ge Boncowr,  Ms..  Kino;  Afr. 
Boncuur,  Mr.  Bensley  ;  Ynung  Buncaur  {his  son),  Mr.  Web- 
ster :  Old  Valence,  Mr.  Parsons  ;  Ynung  Valence  (Ais  Sony, 
Mr  Whitfield;  Old  Kennel,  Ml.  Baddeley  ;  Ynung  Kennel 
{his  stin),  Mr.  Dodd  ;  Mrs.  Bnncour,  Mrs.  Hopkins;  Miss 
Boncuur,  Miss  Younqe  ;  Miss  Valence,  Mrs.  Baddeley. 


ACT    I. — SCENE     I. — A    parlour    in   Boncour's 
house. — Enter  Boncour  and  Mrs.  Boncour. 

Bo7ic.  Pray  be  pacified.  [to  it. 

Mrs.  B.  It  is  intolerable,  and  I  ■will  never  submit 

Bone.  But,  my  dear  ! 

Mrs.  B.  Good  Mr.  Boncour,  leave  off  that  odious 
word  ;  you  know  I  detest  it  ;  such  fulsome  stuff  is 
nauseous  to  the  ears  of  a  woman  of  strict  virtue. 

Bone.  I  don't  doubt  your  virtue. 

Mrs.  B.  You  don't!  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you,  indeed  ;  nor  any  one  else,  I  apprehend :  I 
thank  Heaven  my  carriage  is  such  that  I  dare  con- 
front the  world. 

Bone.  You  mistake  me,  madam. 

Mrs.  B.  That  is  as  much  as  to  say  I  have  not 
common  understanding ;  to  be  sure,  1  can't  compre- 
hend anything. 

Bone,  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  I  had  given  you 
any  reason  to  be  out  of  humour. 
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Mrs.  B.  Then  I  am  in  the  wrong ;  a  wife  is  al- 
ways in  the  wrong,  certainly  ;  it  is  impossible  for  a 
wite  to  be  in  the  right  in  anytliing. 

Bone.   My  clear,  1  never  said  so. 

21rs.  B.  That  is  as  much  as  to  say  I  don't  tell 
truth  :  I  desire  you  will  treat  me  with  good  manners 
at  least;  that  I  think  I  may  expect.  A  woman  of 
virtue,  who  brouglit  you  a  fortune,  may  expect  that. 

Bo7ic.  Madam,  I  esteem  you  for  your  virtue,  and 
am  ti-rateful  to  you  for  your  fortune  ;  I  should  blush 
if  you  could  upbraid  me  with  lavishing  it  on  my 
own  pleasures,  or  ever  denying  you  the  enjoyment 

of  it. 

AJrs.  B.   How!  have  I  a  coach  at  my  command? 

you  keep  one,  indeed,  but  I  am  sure  I  have  no  com- 

BoHC.  Indeed  you  wrong  me.  [mand  of  it. 

3Irs.    B.  Why,    have    you   not   lent   it   this   very 

morning  without  my  knowledge"?  [served. 

Bone.   My  dear,  I  thought  the  chariot  would  have 

Mrs.  B.  How  can  that  serve  when  I  am  to  take 

three  other  ladies  with  me  % 

Bone.  Who's  there  % 

Enter  Servant. 
Bid  John  take  the  chariot  to  my  cousin,  and  let  the 
coach  attend  my  wife. — I  ask  your  pardon,  child  ;   I 
own  I  should  have  told  you  of  it,  but  business  really 
put  it  cut  of  my  head. 

Mrs.  B.  Well,  and  suppose  I  should  find  but  one 
of  the  ladies  at  home "?  must  I  drag  about  a  heavy 
coach  all  over  the  town,  like  an  alderman's  or  a 
country  justice  of  peace's  lady  % 

Bone.  Nay,  since  you  are  so  unresolved — the  pro- 
mise was  not  absolute  ;  you  shall  not  be  uneasy  on 
any  account.  Tell  the  fellow  he  need  not  go  to  my 
cousin  at  all.  {Exit  Servant.)  Now,  my  dear,  you 
may  have  your  choice,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  easy. 
Mrs.  B.  Easy  1  yes  ;  I  have  a  great  deal  of  reason 
to  be  easy,  truly;  now  your  relations,  if  they  have 
not  the  coach,  will  lay  the  whole  blame  upon  me. 
Sure  never  was  so  unfortunate  a  creature  as  I  am ! 
No,  let  them  have  both,  and  then  they  will  be  sa- 
tisfied ;  I  dare  say  I  shall  find  a  coach  amongst  my 
acquaintance,  though  you  deny  me  yours.  [Exit. 

Bone.  So  '.  this  comes  of  meddling  with  matters 
out  of  my  spliere  ;  but  I  deserve  it,  who  know  her 
temper  so  well. 

Enter  Sir  George  Boncour. 
Sir  Geo.  Brother,  good  morrow,  I  hope  no  acci- 
dent hath  happened,  for  I  met  ray  sister  in  a  violent 
hurry  at  the  door. 

Bone.  No,  nothing  extraordinary  :  wives  will 
have  their  humours,  you  know. 

Sir  Geo.  Ay,  wives  who  have  such  husbands. 
Boiic.  1  hope  I  give  her  no  occasion  to  be  ^measy. 
Sir  Geo.  Indeed  you  do. — You  are  a  very  .vicked 
Bone.  How!  [man,  brother. 

Sir  Geo.  For  you  have  spoilt  a  very  good  sort  of 
a  woman ;  you  have  many  an  vnieasy  hour,  many  a 
heart  ache,  many  a  sigh,  and  many  a  tear  to  answer 
for,  which  you  have  been  the  occasion  of  to  my 
poor  sister.  [thing. 

Bone.  I  don't  remember  I  ever  denied  her  any- 
Sir  Geo.  That  is  the  very  reason  ;  for  what  can  a 
poor  woman  be  obliged  to  consult  so  unsteady  as 
her  own  inclinations  %  If  you  would  contradict  her 
a  little,  it  would  prevent  her  contradicting  herself. 
A  man  pretends  to  be  a  good  husband,  and  yet  im- 
poses continually  that  hard  task  upon  his  wife,  to 
know  what  she  has  a  mind  to. 

Bone.  Brother,  1  admit  raillery,  but  I  should  con- 
temn myself  if  I  refused  anything  to  a  woman  who 
brought  me  so  immense  a  fortune,  to  which  my  cir- 
cumstances were  so  very  unequal.  I  do  not  think 
with  the  world   that  I  make  a  woman  amends  for 


robbing  her  of  hei  fortune  by  taking  her  person 
into  the  bargain. 

Sir  Geo.  I  would  not  have  you  rob  her  ;  I  would 
only  have  you  keep  her  from  robbing  herself.  Ah ! 
I  sliould  have  made  an  excellent  husband,  if  I  could 
ever  have  been  persuaded  to  marry. 

Bone.  Doubtless  your  wife  would  have  agreed 
rarely  with  this  doctrine. 

Sir  Geo.  She  must  have  been  a  most  unreasonable 
woman  else  ;  for  I  should  have  desired  no  more  of 
her  than  only  to  do  whatever  I  would  have  her.  I 
am  not  that  person  you  would  make  me  appear;  for, 
except  a  few  diversions  which  I  have  an  antipathy 
to,  such  as  music,  balls,  cards,  plays,  operas,  assem- 
blies, visits,  and  entertainments,  I  should  scarce  ever 
deny  her  anything. 

Bone.  Your  exceptions  put  me  in  mind  of  some 
general  pardons,  where  everything  is  forgiven  except 
crimes. 

Sir  Geo.  I  suppose  you  would  have  me  suffer  her 
to  keep  an  assembly  and  rendezvous  of  all  such  idle 
people  as  can't  stay  at  home  ;  that  is,  have  nothing 
to  do  anywhere  else?  [j'O"- 

Bone.  Perhaps  I  love  an  assembly  no  more  than 

Sir  Geo.  Why  do  you  keep  one  then"? 

Bone.  For  the  same  reason  that  I  do  many  other 
things  not  very  agreeable  to  me,  to  gratify  ray  wife. 

Sir  Geo.  But,  brother,  pray,  for  what  purpose  do 
you  think  the  law  gives  you  a  power  to  restrain  herl 

Bone.  Brother,  the  law  gives  us  many  powers 
which  an  honest  man  would  scorn  to  make  use  of. 

Sir  Geo.  So  the  advantage  you  receive  from  your 
wife's  fortune  is  to  be  her  steward,  while  she  lays  it 
out  in  her  own  pleasures. 

Bone.  And  that  no  inconsiderable  one. 

Sir  Geo.  No ! 

Bone.  No  ;  for  the  greatest  pleasure  I  can  enjoy 
is  that  of  contributing  to  hers. 

Sir  Geo.  You  are  a  great  deal  too  good  for  this 
world,  indeed  you  are  ;  and  really,  considering  how 
good  you  are,  you  are  tolerably  lucky  ;  for  were  I 
half  so  good  I  should  expect,  whenever  I  returned 
home,  to  catch  my  wife  in  an  intrigue,  my  servants 
robbing  my  house,  my  soil  married  to  a  chamber- 
maid, and  my  daughter  run  away  with  a  footman. 

Bone.  These  would  be  ill  returns  to  your  good- 
ness. 

Sir  Geo.  That's  true  ;  but  they  are  very  common 
ones  for  all  that ;  and  I  wish  somewhat  worse  does 
not  happen  to  your  son  ;  for  I  must  tell  you,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  tell  it  you,  the  ioyra  talk  of  him. 

Bone.   I  hope  they  can  say  nothing  ill  of  him. 

Sir  Geo.  Nothing  ill  of  him  !  they  say  eveijthing 
ill  of  him.  O  brother,  I  think  myself  obliged  to 
discover  it  to  you  ;  this  son,  this  eldest  son  of  yours, 
the  hopes  of  your  family,  whom  I  intended  my 
heir — this  profligate  rascal — I  tell  it  with  tears  in  my 
eyes — keeps— keeps — a  wench  I 

Bo7ic.   I  know  it. 

Sir  Geo.  fin  a  passion.)  Know  it ! — wh — at — 
that  he  keeps  a  wench  *? 

Bone.  I  am  sorry  for  it. 

Sir  Geo.  If  he  was  a  son  of  mine  I'd  skin  him — 
I'd  flea  him — I'd  starve  him.  He  shall  never  have 
a  ^roat— a  farthing  of  mine  :  I'll  marry  to-morrow, 
and  if  I  hav'n't  an  heir  I'll  endow  an  hospital,  or 
give  my  money  to  the  sinking  fund. 

Bone.  Come,  brother,  I  am  in  hopes  to  reclaim 
him  yet. 

Sir  Geo.   His  vices  are  all  owing  to  you. 

Bone.   I  never  gave  him  instructions  in  that  way. 

Sir  Geo.  Y'ou  have  given  him  money,  that  is 
giving  him  instructions  :  whoever  gives  his  son 
money  is  answerable  for  all  the  ill  uses  he  puts  it  to. 
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Bone.  Rather,  whoever  denies  his  son  a  reason- 
able allowance  is  answerable  for  all  the  ill  methods 
he  is  forced  into  to  get  money. 

Sir  Geo.  Reasonable  !  brother  ;  why  there  is  our 
dispute  ;  I  am  not  so  rigid  as  some  fathers  ;  I  am 
not  for  totally  curbing  a  young  man  ;  I  would  not 
have  him  without  a  shilling  or  two  in  his  pocket  to 
appear  scandalous  at  a  coftee-house — no. 

Bone.  Sir  George,  instead  of  disputing  longer  on 
this  subject,  will  you  go  with  me  and  visit  my  son"? 
^Suppose  we  should  find  him  at  his  studies'? 

Sir  Geo.  I  as  soon  expect  to  find  him  at  his 
prayers.  "Well,  I  will  go,  as  I  have  no  other  busi- 
ness ;  though  I  know  the  world  better  than  to  ex- 
pect either  to  convince  myself  or  you.  [the  door. 

Bone.   I  am  ready  to  wait  on  you  ;   my  coach  is  at 

Sir  Geo.  If  I  should  break  the  rascal's  head  you'll 
forgive  me.  Keep  !  I'd  keep  him  if  he  was  a  son  of 
mine.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  at  Young    Boncour's. — Young  Boncour, 
Miss  Boncour,  Miss  Valence,  come  fonoard. 

Young  B.  Dear  sister,  how  could  you  let  this 
inundation  of  nonsense  in  upon  us  1 

Miss  B.  Nay,  don't  blame  me. 

Miss  Val.  O  !  I  was  a  witness  to  what  passed  ; 
however,  now  they  are  gone,  I  must  remind  you  of 
your  promise  to  let  me  hear  that  song.  I  think 
both  the  words  and  air  admirable. 

Miss  B.  You  will  make  George  proud  if  you 
praise  his  poetry. 

Yountj  B.  Love  or  poverty  makes  most  poets ; 
and  I  hope  I  shall  never  want  at  least  one  of  those 
motives.  As  Mr.  Warbler  is  gone  I  will  attempt  it 
myself. 

SONG,  BY  G.  BONCOUR. 

Wliile  the  sweet  blushing  spring,  glowing  fresh  in  her  prime, 

All  nature  with  smiles  doth  adorn. 
Snatch  at  each  golden  joy,  check  the  ravage  of  time. 

And  pluck  every  bud  from  the  tliorn. 
In  the  May-morn  of  life,  while  gladsome  and  gay, 

Each  moment,  each  pleasure  improve. 
For  life  we  shall  find  is  at  best  but  a  day. 

And  the  sunshine  that  gilds  it  is  love. 

The  rose  now  so  blooming,  of  nature  the  grace. 

In  a  moment  is  shrunk  and  decay'd. 
And  the  glow  which  now  tinges  a  beautiful  face 

Must  soon,  alas  !   wither  and  fade. 
In  ihe  May-morn  of  life  then,  while  gladsome  and  gay, 

Each  moment,  each  pleasure  improve, 
For  life  we  shall  find  is  at  best  but  a  day. 

And  the  sunshine  that  gilds  it  is  love. 

Enter  Boncour  and  Sir  George. 

Young  B.  My  father  !  and  uncle  too — so,  so. 

Bone.  Dear  George,  don't  let  us  interrupt  your 
entertainment ;  your  uncle  and  myself  called  only 
to  see  how  you  did  as  we  went  by.  If  I  had  known 
you  had  had  company  we  should  not  have  come  up. 
Pray  go  on  with  your  music. 

Young  B.  Sir,  you  are  always  the  kindest  and 
most  condescending;  but  from  you,  sir,  this  is  an 
unexpected  honour. 

Sir  Geo,  Dear  sir,  most  obliging,  and  most  gra- 
cious sir,  you  do  me  an  infinite  deal  of  honour,  in- 
deed.— You  see  he  is  at  his  studies,  brother. 

Bone.  Pray,  George,  don't  let  us  interrupt  your 
entertainment. 

Sir  Geo.  Upon  my  word  my  nephew  shows  an 
exceeding  good  taste  in  his  morning  diversions. 

Young  H.  Yes,  sir,  these  ladies  have  been  so  good 
as  to  hear  a  silly  trille  of  my  own  writing. 

Sir  Geo.  I  am  sorry  we  came  too  late,  for  I  think 
nonsense  is  never  so  agreeable  as  when  set  to  music. 

Miss  B.  The  music  my  brother  designed  for  me 
and  this  lady  ;  and  I  doubt  not,  if  he  had  had  any 
expectation  of  your   company,  my   dear   uncle,   he 


would    have    provided    some    more    serious    enter- 
tainment. 

Sir  Geo.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  you  have  a  very 
pretty  house  here,  completely  finished  and  furnished  • 
when  I  was  a  young  fellow  we  had  not  half  so  good 
a  taste. 

Young  B.  No,  sir,  the  age  is  improved  since  that 
time — when  a  knight  of  the  shire  used  to  jog  to 
town  with  a  brace  of  geldings  and  a  single  livery- 
man, and  very  prudently  take  a  first  floor  in  the 
Strand  ;  when,  if  jou  asked  in  the  shop  for  sit 
Thomas,  a  dirty  fellow  behind  the  counter  called 
out.  Maid,  is  sir  Thomas  above?  I  dare  swear, 
uncle,  in  your  time,  many  a  tradesman  hath  had 
half  a  dozen  men  of  fashion  in  his  house. 

Sir  Geo.  If  he  had  nine  men  of  i'ashion  in  his 
house,  he  had  fewer  in  his  books,  I  believe. 

Miss  B.  And  once  in  seven  years  came  up  madam 
in  the  stage-coach,  to  see  one  comedy,  one  tragedy, 
go  oiice  to  the  opera,  and  rig  out  herself  and  family 
till  the  next  general  election.     Ila!  ha!  ha  I 

Sir  Geo.  Well,  miss  Malapert,  and  what  do  you 
think  you  have  said  now  %  why,  nothing  more  than 
that  your  grandmothers  had  ten  times  as  much  pru- 
dence as  yourselves. 

Enter  Servant,  hastily. 

Serv.  Sir,  I  ask  pardon.     I  thought  your  honour 

Bone.  Speak  out,  sir.  [had  been  gone. 

Serv.   Sir,  there  be  below  mons.  de  Pannier,  with 

a  new  suit ;  and  mons.  de  la  Mouton  Maigre,  with 

some  embroidery  for  your  honour. 

Sir  Geo.  There  is  another  virtue  of  the  age  !  if  you 
will  be  extravagant,  can't  you  let  your  own  trades- 
men reap  the  benefit  of  if?  is  it  not  enough  to  send 
your  money  out  of  your  own  family,  but  you  must 
send  it  out  of  your  own  country  too  ? 

Young  B.  I  consider  nothing  farther  than  who 
serves  me  the  best. 

Bone.  I  must  join  your  uncle  here,  George. — I  am 
afraid  it  is  fashion  rather  that  guides  you  to  the 
choice  ;  but  were  it  otherwise,  every  man  ought  to 
have  some  partiality  for  his  own  country ;  it  is  a 
laudable  prejudice,  without  which  no  people  ever 
were  or  can  be  great. 

Sir  Geo.  It  ever  was  the  characteristic  of  this 
nation  ;  but  now  a  passion  for  French  dress  and  fop- 
peries is  as  prevailing  as  the  use  of  their  frippery 
tongue.  Ah !  there  was  a  time  when  we  found  the 
way  to  be  understood  in  France  without  the  help  of 
their  language — {looks  on  his  watch):  but  I  have 
trified  away  more  time  than  I  could  well  afford  : 
shall  I  carry  you  anywhere,  brother,  or  will  you  stay 
here  1 

Botic.  Have  you  any  engagement,  George  t 
Young  B.  None  at  present. 

Bone.  Then,  brother,  I  wish  you  a  good  morning. 
I  have  some  business  with  my  son. 

Sir  Geo.  Good  morrow  to  you,  brother. — Pray, 
sir,  will  you  order  some  of  your  domestics  to  show 
me  out  of  these  noble  apartments,  for  there  are  so 
many  doors  to  them,  I  may  possibly  miss  my  way. 
Yotmg  B.  I  will  do  myself  that  honour,  sir. 
Sir  Geo.  Upon  my  soul,  sir,  you  are  so  full  of 
complaisance,  you  confound  me  ;  nay,  sir,  pray  walk 
first,  I  insist  upon  it. 

Young  B.  Sir,  it  is  my  duty  to  obey. 

Sir  Geo.   Extravagant  rascal !  if  I  had  such  a  son, 

I  would  make  a  little  free  with  his  coxcombical  pate- 

Bone.   I  wish,   child,   you  would  take   that  young 

lady  away,    for  I    have   something  to    say   to  your 

brother. 

Miss  B.  La,  papa,  you  are  always  so  full  of  secrets  '. 
Bone.  You  know,  dear  Harriet,   how  fond  I  am 
of  your  company. 
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2Iiss  B.  Yes ;  eternally  sending  me  away  is  a 
proof  of  it. 

Bone.  This  is  a  disobedience  which  I  ought  to  love 
you  for,  instead  of  chiding  you  ;  and  I  will  break  an 
appointment  to  enjoy  this  evening  with  you  and  your 
brother. 

Miss  B.  Nay,  I  can't  promise  to  be  at  home  this 
evening,  for  I  shall  be  engaged  to  go  to  the  play,  and 
if  1  sliould  not  happen  to  go  to  the  play  1  shall  be  en- 
gaged to  a  party  at  cards. 

Miss  VaL  Miss  Boncour,  you  must  remember  your 
promise  to  set  me  down  at  home  ;  my  time  is  out, 
and  I  dare  not  stay  one  minute  beyond  it. 

Miss  B.   Dare  not  '>.  ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

37iss  Val.  No  ;  ray  father  will  never  forgive  me  if 
I  should. 

Enter  Young  Boncour. 

Yoimrj  B.  I  have  got  my  uncle  into  his  chariot  at 
last ;  but  he  was  so  full  of  ceremony  I  thought  I  never 
should  ;  he  has  made  fifty  bows  to  my  servants  ;  I 
never  saw  him  in  such  a  humour. 

Bone.  You  know  his  temper,  George,  and  may 
easily  guess  at  the  reason  of  it. 

Miss  B.  Well,  if  you  are  so  positive. 

Miss  Val.  Don't  call  me  j)ositive — I  act  against 
ray  inclination. 

Young  B.  Are  you  going  already,  madam  1  you 
will  do  me  the  honour.  [Exit,  leading  her  out. 

Bone,  (alone.)  How  wretched  is  that  animal 
whose  whole  happiness  centres  in  himself;  who  can- 
not feel  any  satisfaction  but  in  the  indulgence  of  his 
own  appetite.  I  feel  my  children  still  a  part  of  me  ; 
they  are,  as  it  were,  additional  senses,  which  let  in 
daily  a  thousand  pleasures  to  me  ;  my  enjoyments 
are  not  confined  to  those  which  nature  hath  adapted 
to  my  own  years,  but  I  can  in  my  son's  fruition  taste 
those  of  another  age — nor  am  I  charitable  but  luxu- 
rious when  I  bestow  on  them  the  instruments  of 
their  pleasures. 

Enter  Young  Boncour. 
So,  George,  you  have  soon  quitted  the  young  lady. 

Young  B.  I  was  going  to  make  that  excuse  for 
leaving  you  so  long. 

Bone.  You  have  been.a  good  husband  this  quarter. 

Young  B.  Sir ;  you  are  always  so  good  as  to  pre- 
vent my  necessities,  and  almost  my  wishes  ;  for  in- 
deed 1  should  have  been  obliged — 

Bone.  I  thought  a  hundred  would  not  be  burden- 
some. [Giving  him  a  note. 

Young  B.  (hoicing  respectfulhj  with  a  smile)  A 
hundred!   Gad,  it  is  but  a  hundred. 

Bone.  What  are  you  considering,  George  1 

Young  B.  I  was  thinking,  sir,  how  happy  such  a 
sum  as  this  would  have  made  me  when  I  was  at 
school;  but  really,  in  my  circumstances,  it  will 'go  a 
very  little  way;  it  will  but  just  pay  for  a  picture 
which  I  bought  yesterday.  [picture. 

Hone.  A   hundred    pounds   is  a  large  price   for  a 

Yoking  B.  A  mere  trifie,  sir ;  oue  can  get  nothing 
to  hang  up  in  a  room  for  less. 

Bo^ic.  I  only  give  that  hint  because  I  should  be 
Borry  that  your  demands  should  ever  be  such  as  I 
should  be  unable  to  answer. 

Young  B.  I  am  not  such  a  stranger  to  your  for- 
tune, sir,  as  to  incur  expense  beyond  its  reach. 

Bunc.  No  more  of  this:  call  on  me  by-and-by, 
and  your  wants  shall  be  supplied ;  but,  I  believe,  you 
guess  by  the  formality  of  my  preparation,  and  my 
sending  away  your  sister,  that  I  have  something  of 
moment  to  impart  to  you.  Without  more  preface — 
what  think  you  of  marriage  1 

Young  B.  Marriage,  sir ! 

Bone.   Ay  :  I  don't  expect  your  good    .sense   will 


treat  my  proposition  with  the  common  stale  raillery  of 
those  noble  free-spirited  libertines,  whose  great 
souls  disdain  to  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  ma- 
trimony ;  who  laugh  at  constancy  to  the  chaste  arms 
of  a  woman  of  vii-tue,  while  at  the  expense  of  health 
and  fortune  they  are  strictly  faithful  to  the  deceitful 
embraces  of  some  vile  designing  harlot. 

Young  B.  Pardon  me,  sir  :  my  thoughts  of  mar- 
riage are  different ;  but  I  hope,  sir,  you  will  indulge 
me  in  choosing  a  wife  for  myself"? 

Bone.  You  need  not  apprehend  too  much  com- 
pulsion or  restraint ;  but  the  lady  1  shall  recommend 
to  you  is  so  unexceptionable — 

Young  B.  To  be  sincere,  sir,  my  affections  are 
already  engaged ;  and,  though  I  have  no  hasty 
thoughts  of  marrying,  yet  when  I  do  I  am  deter- 
mined on  the  person,  and  one  whora  I  tjhink  unex- 
ceptionable on  jour  side. 

Bone.   Her  name? 

Yotmg  B.  Miss  Valence. 

Bone.  Her  fortune,  I  apprehend,  is  much  inferior 
to  that  of  the  lady  I  should  have  proposed  ;  but 
neither  her  fortune  or  family  are  such  as  shall  make 
me  endeavour  to  oppose  your  inclinations. 

Young  B.  Sir,  you  are  ever  good  ;  though  indeed 
in  this  you  indulge  me  only  in  the  common  right 
which  nature  has  bestowed  upon  me  ;  for  to  restrain 
the  inclination  in  that  point  is  not  a  lawful  but  an 
usurped  power  in  a  parent.  Hov/  can  nature  give 
another  the  power  to  direct  those  afiections  which 
she  has  not  enabled  even  ourselves  to  govern  % 

Bone.  However,  you  will  give  me  leave  to  treat 
with  Mr.  Valence  on  this  subject ;  for,  though  1 
know  he  must  rejoice  at  the  offer,  yet  he  is  a  man  of 
that  kind  who  must  be  dealt  with  with  due  circum- 
spection ;  and  the  minds  of  lovers  are  too  much 
wrapped  up  in  sublime  pleasures  to  attend  to  the 
low  settlement  of  worldly  atl'airs. 
Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  IMonsieur  Valence  desires  to  know  if 
your  honour  be  at  home. 

Young  B.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him. 

Bone.  I'll  leave  you,  and  go  and  find  out  the  old 
gentleman. 

Yoimg  B.  I  believe,  sir,  you  may  treat  with  him 
farther  than  for  me  ;  my  sister's  inclinations,  I  am 
confident,  look  toward  the  same  family. 

Bone.  Are  you  certain  of  that  ? 

Young  B.   By  incontestable  proofs. 

Bone.  Well,  Mr.  Valence  and  I  have  been  old 
acquaintance  and  neighbours ;  he  is  of  a  good  fa- 
mily, and  has  a  good  fortune  ;  and  the  world  gives 
him  and  his  children  a  fair  character.  I  am  glad 
you  have  disposed  of  your  afiections  in  no  worse 
manner.  Good-morrow  to  you,  George — I  shall 
see  you  in  the  afternoon.  [sir. 

Young  B.  I  shall  not  forget  to  pay  my  duty  to  you, 

Bone.  No  ceremony  with  me.  [Exit. 

Young  B.  Su-  (boxes)  ;  I  believe  I  have  the  most 
complaisant  father  in  Christendom.  Though  all 
fathers  are  too  niggardly — this  sneaking  hundred  i 
Ha!  ha!  ha!  my  dear  Valence,  good  morrow. 

Enter  Young  Valence. 
Why  look  you   so   sprightly  and  gay  ?    some  unex- 
pected happiness  has  befallen  you. 

Young  V.  O  Boncour !  my  father — can  you  believe 
it  l  he  sent  for  me  this  morning,  of  his  own  accord, 
without  the  least  petition,  the  least  motion  of  mine, 
sent  for  me,  and  with  the  utmost  generosity  made 
me  a  present  of  ten  pieces. 

Young  B.   Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Young  V.  Why  do  you  laugh  ? 

Young  B.  To  see  you  so  much  overrate  a  trifle. 
My  father  paid  me  a  visit  this  morning,  and  with  the 
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utmost  generosity  made  me  a  present  of  a  hundred  ; 
upon  which,  with  the  utmost  gratitude,  I  asked  him 
for  more  !  Why,  tell  me,  Charles,  dost  thou  think  it  is 
not  his  duty,  who  hath  begot  us  with  all  those  appe- 
tites and  passions,  to  supply  them  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power']  But,  Charles,  I  hope  you  will  make 
your  friends  partakers  of  your  father's  generosity : 
you  will  dine  with  us  to-day. 

Young  V.  Your  company  is  generally  too  expen- 
sive for  me. 

Yomig  B.  Why,  'faith,  the  world  is  grown  to  such 
a  pass,  that  without  expense  a  man  cannot  keep 
good  company. 

Young  V.  By  good  company  I  suppose  you  mean 
embroidered  company  ;  for  men  of  sense  are  to  be 
come  at  cheaper. 

Young  B.  By  good  company  I  mean  polite  com- 
pany ;  for  true  politeness,  though  it  does  not  make  a 
man  of  sense,  it  mends  him. 

Young  V.  But  does  politeness  never  dine  without 
a  French  cook,  nor  eat  out  of  anything  but  plate? 

Young  B.  To  show  you  I  think  otherwise,  I  will 
dine  with  you  wherever  you  please. 

Young  V.  Why  my  business  with  you  was,  to  let 
you  know  my  father  has  been  so  good  to  give  my 
sister  leave  to  spend  this  day  at  your  house  ;  now,  if 
you  will,  without  ceremony,  let  me  invite  myself  to 
the  same  place — 

Young  B.  You  make  me  perfectly  happy,  and  I 
hope  to  know  something  this  afternoon  which  will 
make  you  so  ;  at  least,  if  you  wish  to  call  me  brother 
as  eagerly  as  I  do  to  call  you  by  that  name. 

Young  V.  Need  I  declare  that  to  youl 

Young  B.  Then  I  assure  you  your  father's  consent 
is  only  wanting. 

Young  V.  Ha  I  you  make  me  happy,  indeed  ;  for 
were  the  alliance  less  advantageous,  he  is  so  good, 
so  indulgent — I  will  fly  to  him,  and  throw  myself  at 
his  feet  to  obtain  it. 

You7ig  B.  I  believe  my  chariot  is  at  the  door ;  1 
Avill  carry  you.  O,  my  dear  Charles,  my  spirits  are 
now  so  high  that  it  must  be  an  uncommon  accident 
which  will  ruffle  them  ;  and  believe  me,  the  vast  de- 
light which  the  near  prospect  of  enjoyment  of  my 
love  affords  me  is  not  a  little  heightened  by  the  ex- 
pectations of  seeing  you  also  happy  in  your  wishes  ; 
and  I  can  look  down  with  contempt  on  the  merchant, 
who  sees  the  anchor  cast  to  his  ship ;  the  general 
who  has  just  obtained  a  victory ;  or  the  despairing 
minister  who  has  just  carried  his  point,  and  sub- 
verted the  designs  of  his  enemies.  {Exeunt. 


ACT  II. — SCENE  I. — A  room  in  Valence'*  house. 
— Enter  Valence  and  Servant. 

Val.  Tell  Mr.  Boncour  I  shall  be  glad  to  see 
him.  What  can  this  formal  visit  mean  %  I  hope 
he  has  not  discovered  the  intimacy  between  our 
children  :  if  I  could  once  compass  that  double  mar- 
riage I  should  complete  my  wishes.  Why  notl  Eor 
I  know  the  violent  ])assion  of  the  young  people,  and 
the  extreme  indulgence  of  the  father  ;  but,  though  he 
is  a  weak  man,  it  is  impossible  he  should  give  his 
consent;  the  disparity  of  fortune  is  too  great.  Well! 
but,  as  he  has  brought  up  his  children  to  hate  and 
despise  him,  perhaps  they  may  not  ask  it ;  no,  it 
would  make  me  too  happy. 

Enter  Boncour. 

Bone.  My  good  old  friend  and  neighbour,  how  do 
you  do' 

Val.  Mr.  Boncour,  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  you  ; 
this  is  extremely  kind,  and  hath  prevented  me  this 
vei7  morning  paying  yon  that  visit  which  I  have 
been  obliged  to  owe  you  some  time  against  my 
inclination. 


Bone.  Ceremony  between  old  friends,  my  good 
neighbour,  is  ridiculous  ;  it  is  the  privilege  of  friend- 
ship and  love  to  throw  aside  those  forms,  which  only 
serve  men  to  keep  up  an  appearance  of  affection 
where  there  is  none  ;  there  has  been  a  long  ac- 
quaintance and  intimacy  between  our  families. 

Val.  There  has  been  so,  indeed,  and  highly  to  my 
satisfaction. 

Bone.  I  am  deceived,  my  very  good  old  friend,  if 
there  are  not  some  who  wish  a  much  closer  alliance  ; 
you  know,  Mr.  Valence,  my  way  hath  been  always  to 
discover  my  sentiments,  without  great  formality  of 
introduction  ;  in  short,  I  have  discovered  a  very  par- 
ticular intimacy  between  our  younger  branches  ;  I 
am  mistaken  if  they  are  not  desirous  to  knit  the  al- 
liance still  closer. 

Val.   So  !  just  what  I  feared.  {Aside. 

Bone.  But  you  know,  my  old  friend,  the  views  of 
young  people  and  of  their  parents  in  matrimony  are 
extremely  different ;  theirs  is  only  the  satisfaction  of 
an  immediate  passion,  ours  look  forward  to  their 
future  happiness. 

Val.  Sir,  I  am  surprised  at  what  you  tell  me. 

[Confusedly . 
Bone.  Why  surprised  ?  it  is  but  a  natural  affection. 
Val.   It  is   an  affection,  sir,    which   I  never   en- 
couraged in  them. 

Bone.  It  is  in  our  power,  Mr.  Valence — 
Val.   I   shall  be  very  ready  to  contribute  mine,  I 
assure   you ;    I  scorn  to   connive  at   my  children's 
stealing   a   match  into  any  family,   particularly  my 
friend's  ;  I  do  assure  you,  I  should  scorn  it. 
Bo7ie.   I  believe,  indeed,  you  would — but — 
Val.   If  I  had  but  the  least  suspicion — if  such  a 
thing  had  ever  entered  into  my  thoughts,  you  should 
have  known  it  that  moment. 

Bone.  I  am  convinced,  but  give  me  leave — per- 
haps the  advantage  may  be  somewhat  of  your 
side. 

Val.  Dear  sir,,  the  whole  Avorld  knows  how  in- 
finitely it  is  so  ;  but  I  am  not  like  the  world  in  all 
respects  ;  I  am  not  so  devoted  to  my  interest  to  do  a 
mean  thing;  I  would  not  do  ameanthingfor  the  world. 
Bone.  Nor  am  I  so  like  the  world  to  place  my 
own   or  my  children's  interest   in  riches  only,    or 
rather  to  sacrifice  their  happiness  to  my  own  vanity  : 
I  am  willing,  when  they  have  taken  out  a  licence,  that 
they  shall  have  no  more  to  do  with  Doctors'  Commons  ; 
for  which  reason   I  will  neither  marry  my  daughter 
to  a  spindle-shanked  beau,  nor  my  son  to  a  rampant 
woman  of  quality.     Mr.  Valence,  cur  children  love 
each   other,  and  their  passions,  if  encouraged,  may 
make  them  happy  :  my  business  with  you,  my  neigh- 
bour, is  not  to  frustrate,  but  to  complete  their  at- 
tachments ;  in  a  word,  what  think  you  of  a  double 
marriage  between  our  families  1 
Val.  (Surprised)  Sir ! — 
Bone.  Are  you  willing  it  should  be  sol 
Val.  Are  you  in  earnest "? 

Bone.  I  thought  you  had  known  me  too  well  to 
suspect  me  of  jesting  on  such  an  occasion  ;  I  assure 
you  I  have  no  other  business  here  at  present :  I 
know  my  son's  happiness  is  wrapped  up  in  your 
daughter,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  my  daughter  may 
have  the  same  affection  for  your  son  ;  I  do  not  only 
therefore  propose  the  match  to  you,  but  I  do  it  with 
earnestness. 

Val.  Do  you?  Why  then,  for  that  very  reason, 
I  shall  put  on  some  backwardness  ;  eagerness  is  al- 
ways to  be  taken  advantage  of.  [Aside. 
Bono.  Be  not  surprised  ;  perhaps  there  may  be 
some  advantage  in  point  of  fortune  on  one  side  or 
other:  if  it  should  be  on  mine,  I  can  never  give  it 
up  better  than  to  an  old  friend. 
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Val.  Hum!— that  estate  of  mine  in  JStorthumber- 
land  is  a  very  good  estate,  and  very  improveable  ;  let 
me  tell  you  it  is  an  estate  that — 

Bone.  It  -will  be  the  business  of  nereafter  to  con- 
sider each  particular  ;  we  have  been  neighbours  to 
each  other  so  long,  that  our  affiiirs  in  general  can 
be  no  secret  to  either.  At  present  1  should  be  glad 
of  your  direct  answer. 

Val.  A  double  marriage  between  our  children  ! 
It  is  a  matter,  Mr.  Boncour,  which  will  require 
great  consideration. 

Bone.  Ay! —  [affection  for  my  daughter  1 

Val.  Are   you  certain  your  son  has  so  violent  an 

Bone.  I  am  certain.  [towards  my  son  1 

Val.  And  that  your  daughter  has  the  same  liking 

Bone.  Women  are  not  so  open  on  these  occa- 
sions, but  I  have  reason  to  believe  it. 

Val.  And  they  meet,  I  suppose,  with  a  suitable 
return  of  affection  from  my  children. 

Bone.  I  believe  they  do. 

Val.  And  you  are  entirely  willing  to  have  this 
double  match  go  forward  1 

Bone.   I  am  desirous  of  it,  earnestly  desirous. 

Val.   So  that  my  consent  alone  is  wanting"? 

Bone.   Even  so. 

Val    It  will  require  great  consideration. 

Bone.   How '? 

Val.  Mr.  Boncour,  I  have  always  had  the  greatest 
respect  for  you  and  your  family  ;  there  is  nothing  in 
my  power  which  I  would  not  do  to  serve  you.  Con- 
sider, sir,  I  have  but  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl ; 
they  are  my  all,  and  the  disposal  of  them  is  a  matter 
of  great  weight  :  you  cannot  expect  me  to  be  so  hasty 
in  taking  any  measures  leading  to  it. 

Bone.  Why,  what  objections  can  you  apprehend  1 

Val.  I  don't  know;  I  have  not  yet  considered 
enough  of  the  matter.  You  will  excuse  me,  Mr. 
Boncour,  but  treaties  of  this  nature  oblige  us  to  in- 
quire a  little  into  one  another's  affairs  :  why,  that 
estate  now  of  your's  in  Hampshire,  is  a  vei-y  ill- 
timber'd  estate. 

Bone.  Sir,  I  am  in  no  doubt  but  that  my  estate 
will  be  able  to  answer  your  demands. 

Val.  They  will  not  be  unreasonable,  Mr.  Bon- 
cour ;  I  shall  act  in  a  most  generous  manner ;  I  have 
always  despised  those  who  have  used  any  art  in 
their  actions  :  I  shall  be  glad  if  it  happens  to  fall 
within  my  power  to  oblige  you ;  but,  truly,  this 
affair  requires  great  consideration. 

Bone.  Well,  sir,  I  will  leave  you  to  it ;  in  the  af- 
ternoon I  shall  expect  your  answer. 

Val.  Mr.  Boncour,  you  shall  have  my  answer  this 
very  evening;  be  assured,  if  possible,  I  will  comply 
with  your  desires. 

Bone.    I  shall  expect  you  this  afternoon. 

Val.  I  will  wait  on  you,  and  hope  there  will  be 
no  difRculty. 

Bone.  There  shall  be  none  on  my  side.         {Exit. 

Val.  This  is  beyond  my  utmost  expectation  ;  but 
I  must  not  appear  forward,  that  I  may  make  the 
better  bargain  ; — nothing  is  so  foolish  as  leaping 
eagerly  at  an  advantageous  proposal. 

Enter  Young  Valence. 
So,    son,    where    have    you  beeni  I  have    wanted 
you:  is  it  impossible  for  you  to  stay  at  home  with 
money  in  your  pocket  ^ 

Young  V.  Sir,  if  I  had  known  you  would  have 
wanted  me — 

Val.  But  you  are  not  to  know  always  :  I  don't 
know  myself — you  mustke°pin  the  way  ;  young  fel- 
lows now-a-days  mind  nothing  but  their  pleasures. 

Young  V.  Sir,  you  will  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plan  of  that,  for  to  please  you  is  my  greatest  pleasure. 

Val.   And  so  it  ought  to  be,  for  I  think  my  gene- 


rosity to  you  this  morning  shows  you  that  I  have 
a  pleasure  in  pleasing  you. 

Young  V.    O,  sir,  if  my  happiness  can   give  youl 
pleasure,  it  is  in  your  power  to  make  me  so  happy ! 

Val.  So,  something  else  is  wanted,  I  see;  but, 
whatever  it  be,  I  may  thank  myself  for  it  :  bestow- 
ing one  favour,  is  giving  right  to  ask  a  second  ;  the 
first  is  a  gift,  the  rest  are  payments. 

Young  V.  If  a  son  hath  any  right  to  ask,  it  is  the 
favour  I  shall  ask  of  you  ;  and  if  any  son  could  hope 
toobtain,  I  must;  since  the  only  reason  whicii  prompts 
a  father  to  deny  is  in  my  favour,  and  the  lady  on 
whom  I  have  placed  my  affection,  is  my  superior  in 
fortune. 

Val.  Ay  !  perhaps  he  means  my  fiiend's  daughter, 
and  then  my  prudent  backwardness  will  be  finely 
rewarded  (aside).    Who  is  the  ladyl 

Young  V.  One  whose  person,  family,  and  fortune, 
are  not  unknown  to  you  ;  but  why  should  I  fear  to 
name  herl     Miss  Boncour. 

Val.  Who — what"?  [objections  1 

Young  V.   Miss  Boncour  ;  sure  you  can   have  no 

Val.  What  a  way  is  that  of  talking  1  You  are 
sure  I  can  have  no  olijections  %  How  can  you  tell 
what  objections  I  may  make?  Are  you  to  dictate  to 
me "]  This  is  the  consequence  of  my  generosity  to 
you  this  morning  ;  this  all  arises  from  my  foolish 
prodigality. 

Young  V.  Sir,  I  own  my  obligations,  and  am  sorry 
I  used  an  miguarded  expression,  by  which  I  meant 
no   more    than   that  I   hoped  her  fortune  would  be 

Val.  I  don't  know  that.  [agreeable  to  you. 

Young  V.  I  thought,  sir,  so  long  an  acquaintance 
with  her  father — 

Val.  And  pray,  why  have  you  thought  that  my 
long  acquaintance  with  her  father  must  let  me  into 
the  knowledge  of  his  circumstances'?  Mr.  Boncour 
has  the  reputation  of  a  weak  man,  but  notwithstand- 
ing that,  I  know  he  has  a  little  low  cunning  in  him, 
which  makes  it  more  difficult  to  see  through  his  af- 
fairs than  those  of  a  wiser  man  ;  so  let  me  give  you 
a  little  advice  :  if  you  have  an  affection  for  this  girl, 
don't  let  her  father  see  it :  I  hate  deceit,  and  love 
to  act  openly  and  honestly  with  mankind  ;  but  still 
with  some  prudence  towards  such  a  cunning  knave 
as  Boncour.  [your  orders. 

Young  V.   Sir,  I   shall  pay  an  exact  observance  to 

Val.  Well,  well,  perhaps  you  might  have  settled 
your  affections  worse  ;  I  don't  know,  I  don't  pro- 
mise anything ;  but  if  matters  appear  exactly  to  my 
mind [of  fathers. 

Yuung  V.  Sir,  you  are  the  best  and  most  indulgent 

Val.  Remember,  I  promise  nothing. 

Young  V.  You  are  the  kindest  of  men,  and  I  the 

Val.  Observe  my  advice.  [happiest. 

Young.  T'.  I  should  be  unworthy,  indeed,  were  I 
to  neglect  it.  [mise  nothing. 

Val.  Go,  send  your  sister  to  me  :  remember  I  pro- 

Young  V.  Sir,  you  are  the  best  of  fathers.     \_E.'cit. 

Val.  This  is  the  effect  of  severity ;  severity  is, 
indeed,  the  whole  duty  of  a  parent.  Now  for  my 
daughter — a  little  caution  will  suffice  with  her  ;  for 
women  of  their  own  accord  are  apt  enough  to  prac- 
tise deceit,  and  now,  I  think,  I  have  my  old  neigh- 
bour's fortune  at  my  disposal. 

Enter  Miss  Valence. 

Miss  V.  My  brother  told  me,  sir,  you  had  sent 
for  me. 

Val.  Yes,  Sophy,  I  did;  come  hither;  I  have  not 
very  lately  given  you  any  pocket-money. 

Miss  V,  Sir,  it  is  not  my  business  to  keep  an  ac- 
count where  I  have  no  demand,  but  from  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  gi-ier.  [lately,  given  you  much. 

Val.  But  I  think  I  have  not  lately,  tliat  is,  very 
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Miss  V.  No,  really,  sir,  I  don't  remember  to  have 
had  any  of  you  since  you  gave  me  a  ticket  for  the 
opera,  and  that  is  almost  a  year  ago. 

Val.  Well,  well,  tliere  are  a  couple  of  pieces  for 
you  ;  be  a  good  housewife,  and  you  shan't  want 
money. 

Miss  V.   I  give  you  a  thousand  thanks,  sir. 

Fal.  Now,  Sophy,  look  me  full  in  the  face,  and 
tell  me  what  you  think  of  young  Boncour. 

Miss  V.  Why  should  you  ask  me  what  I  think  of 
-him,  sir  1 

Val.  What  an  impertinent  question  is  that?  You 
give  me  fine  encouragement  to  be  generous  to  you  ! 
Why  should  I  ask  youl  I  have  a  reason,  no  doubt 
of  it ;  but  your  cheeks  answer  me  better  than  your 
lips ;  that  blush  sufficiently  assures  me  what  you 
think  of  him. 

Miss  V.  If  I  blushed,  sir,  it  was  at  your  suspicion  ; 
for  I  am  sure  Mr.  Boncour  is  no  more  to  me  than 
another  man.  [more  to  you  '? 

Val.  But  suppose  I  have  a  desire  he  should  be 

Miss  V.    I  shall  be  dutiful  to  you  in  all  things. 

Val.  I  believe  it  will  be  an  easy  piece  of  duty  ; 
you  are  all  very  dutiful  when  you  are  ordered  to  follow 
your  inclinations  ;  but,  young  lady,  what  I  insist  on 
at  present  is,  that  if  this  gentleman  has  your  affec- 
tions you  will  be  so  good  as  to  conceal  them. 

Miss  V.  Pray,  sir,  why  should  you  think  he  has 
my  affections  1 

Val.  Again  at  your  why's!  Madam,  I  tell  you  I 
expect  you  to  behave  with  discretion ;  that  is,  in 
other  words,  to  deal  as  dishonestly  witli  your  lover 
as  you  do  with  your  father.  I  am  sure  you  can  never 
repine  at  such  easy  commands.  So  this  afternoon  I 
desire  you  will  put  on  all  your  reserve,  all  your  airs 
and  indifference;  but  perhaps  you  have  given  him 
encouragement  already  ;  perhaps  you  have  dutifully 
intended  to  marry  him  without  consent  or  approba- 
tion of  mine  ■? 

Miss  V.   Indeed,  sir,  you  have  no  reason 

Val.  How,  have  I  no  reason  ?  a  pretty  compli- 
ment to  your  f\ither !  go  to  your  chamber,  madam, 
and  stay  there  till  you  have  learnt  a  more  respectful 
behaviour. 

3Iiss  V.  Sir,  I  obey.  [Exit. 

Val.  Ah,  there's  nothing  like  severity !  children 
are  so  vile,  that  one  dares  not  indulge  one's  good 
inclination  towards  them  :  I  have  brought  all  this 
on  me  by  my  own  generosity.  But  now  for  the  busi- 
ness with  Boncour.  I  will  go  to  my  lawyer,  and  we 
will  draw  up  proposals  together.  An  imprudent 
man  in  my  situation  would  have  testified  immediate 
raptures  ;  but  the  best  general  rule  I  know  is,  never 
to  discover  your  thoughts,  either  in  your  words  or 
your  countenance.  \_Exit. 

SCENE  II. — Boncour's    hottse. — Enter     Boncour 
and  Miss  Boncour. 

Miss  B.  Dear  papa,  don't  teize  me  about  the  fel- 
low :  I  care  not  if  he  was  hanged,  and  all  other  fel- 
lows ;  I  affections  for  the  creature !  I  wonder  who 
can  have  put  it  into  your  head  '. 

Bone.  Nay,  if  it  be  not  so,  tell  me  frankly,  and 
you  shall  be  left  out  of  the  treaty  which  I  am  carry- 
ing on  with  the  old  gentleman  relative  to  a  match 
between  your  brother  and  his  daughter. 

MisH  B.  A  match  between  my  brother  and  Miss 
Valence ! 

Bono.  We  met  this  morning,  and  shall  meet  again 
this  afternoon  about  it. 

Miss  B.  And  pray  tell  me,  dear  sir,  what  makes 
you  suspect  anything  between  me  and  Mr.  — —  1 
I  forget  the  creature's  name  ! 

Bone.  Are  my  suspicions  well  grounded  1 


Miss  B.  La,  sir,  I  can't  conceive  what  should 
make  you  imagine  any  such  thing. 

Bone.   You  will  not  answer  me  directly. 
Miss  B.  I  don't  know  what  to  answer. 
Bone.  Nay,  I    desire  no   more !  well,  my  dear,  we 
will  not  be  long  in  finishing  the  settlements. 

Miss  B.  Settlements,  sir!  you  frighten  me.  I  hope 
I  have  not  said  anything — can't  one  converse  and 
dance  with  a  maul  But,  I  assure  you,  sir,  it  is  no 
such  thing. 

Enter  Young  Boncour. 
Bone.  So,  George,  you  find  me  engaged  in  an  im- 
possible task.  [is  itl 
Young    B.    I  am    sorry  for  that,  sir :  pray  what 
Bone.  Nothing  more  than  trying  to  get  truth  from 
a  woman.    It  seems  we  have  been  under  a  mistake 
all  this  while,  and  one  half  of  our  treaty  is  abortive  ; 
your  sister  disavows  all  regard  for  Mr.  Valence. 

Yoking  B.   I  am  glad  of  it !  for  I   should  be  sorry 
if  she  threw  away  her  affections  on  one  so  worthless 
— one  who,  while  he  is  addressing  her,  is  engaged  to 
another  woman. 
Bone.  How ! 

Young  B.  Sir,  I  have  had  ocular  demonstration  ; 
nay,  I  question  if  he  be  not  married  already  ;  at 
least,  I  am  certain  everything  is  concluded. 

Bo>ic.  Say  you  so  ?  this  very  well  accounts  for  that 
backwardness  which  surprised  me  in  the  father. 

Miss  B.  Ha,  ha,  ha, — an  afre(;tion,  indeed  !  — ha, 
ha,  ha  ! — no,  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  have  no  affection— 
an  affection  truly ! — no,  I  have  all  the  abhorrence  and 
contempt  in  the  world  for  him. 

Young  B.  Dear  sister,  don't  be  in  a  passion. 
Miss  B.  I  am  in  no  passion,  brother  ;  it  is  impos- 
sible for  a  man  I  hate  and  despise  to  put  me  in  a 
passion.  No,  brother,  when  I  know  a  man  to  be  a 
villain,  I  assure  you,  brother,  he  shall  never  have  it 
in  his  power  to  give  me  uneasiness. 

Young  B.   But,  my  dear 

Miss  B.  No,  brother,  I  would  not  have  you  think 
I  am  in  a  passion  on  his  account  ;  all  that  vexes  me 
is,  that  my  father  should  think  I  had  a  value  for 
him. 

Young  B.  Well,  dear  sir,  I  believe  I  need  not  fear 
to  ask  you  the  success  of  the  business  you  was  so 
kind  to  undertake. 

Bone.  Upon  my  word,  George,  it  was  such  as  sur- 
prised me  till  you  accounted  for  it  by  this  engage- 
ment of  young  Valence's.  I  think,  on  comparing  his 
circumstances,  I  might  have  expected  a  more  hearty 
concurrence  ;  but  I  do  assure  you,  the  best  answer  I 
could  obtain  was,  that  he  would  consider  of  it. 

Young  B.  O,  sir,  that  was  only  to  lessen  the 
opinion  which  he  feared  you  miglit  have  had  of  the 
advantageousness  of  the  proposal.  I  think  I  know 
him  so  well,  that  he  would  make  an  outward  diffi- 
culty of  assenting  to  a  point  which  inwardly  he 
heartily  wished  to  compass  ;  especially  when  he  had 
no  fear  of  losing  it  by  so  doing  ;  as  perhaps  your 
goodnatured  forwardness  made  him  secure  on  tliat 
side. 

Bone.  Ay,  faith,  it  is  surprising  there  should  be 
such  foolish  wise  men  in  the  world. 

Miss  B.  Brother,  one  word  with  you  ;  who  told 
you  this  villain  was  to  be  married  % 

Young  B.  Excuse  me— I  cannot  tell  you. 
Miss  B.  I  would  not  deny  you,  brother. 
Young  B.  I  should  not  have  curiosity  enough  to 
ask  what  no  ways  concerned  me. 

Miss  B.  But  suppose  it  did  concern  me  ? 
Young  B.  Is  that  possible  1 — what,  he  that  never 
made  any  addresses  to  you  % — 

Mifi.s  B.  Addresses,  pugh  \ — Pshaw,  this  is  using 
me  in  a  manner  I  did  not  expect ;  I  would  not  cou- 
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ceal  a  secret  from  you,  especially   a  secret   of  this 
nature. 

Young  B.  Oh !  a  secret  of  this  nature.  Now,  be 
honest,  and  tell  me  why  you  called  Valence  a  villain, 
and  I  will  discover  the  whole. 

Miss  B.  A  villain  1  If  you  knew  as  much  as  I, 
you  would  think  it  a  term  too  gentle.  Don't 
imagine  I  have  the  least  concern  at  losing  him  ;  but 
if  what  you  say  is  true,  he  is  the  most  perfidious 
wicked  villain  that  ever  broke  his  solemn  vows  to  a 
woman. 

Young  B.  Then,  to  be  as  honest  and  sincere  with 
you,  there  is  not  one  single  syllable  of  truth  in  all 
I  have  said.  I  am  convinced  he  loves  you  sincere- 
ly, and  since  I  find  you  return  his  passion  with  equal 
ardour  — 

Miss  B.  "What  do  you  mean,  brother  1 

Bone.  Nay,  child,  'tis  in  vain  to  dissemble  ;  you 
are  fairly  caught. 

Miss  B.  AVell,  I  protest  now,  this  is  the  most  bar- 
barous treatment.  And  so  the  story  you  raised  of 
poor  Valence  is  absolutely  false  ^ 

Yotmg  B.  As  mere  fiction  as  ever  came  from  a 
traveller  or  a  newspaper. 

Bone.  "Well,  child,  I  think  you  need  say  no  more 
to  encourage  me  to  include  you  in  the  treaty,  at  least 
I  shall  take  your  silence  for  consent. 

Miss  B.  Then  if  I  must  speak — 

Young  B.  Let  it  be  truth  for  once. 

Miss  B.  The  devil  take  the  story !  for  I  never  was 
more  frightened  by  one  in  all  rrylife. 

Bone.  George,  I  think  there  will  be  no  farther 
obstruction  ;  Mr.  Valence  will  be  here  this  after- 
noon ;  and  as  soon  as  matters  can  be  settled  by  the 
lawyers  you  may  depend  on  your  happiness. 

Young  B.  Here  is  my  mother  coming  this  way  ;  I 
believe  it  would  be  my  sister's  wish,  as  well  as  mine, 
that  this  aff"air  should  be  yet  a  secret  from  her. 

Bone.  I  think  you  are  in  the  wrong  there  ;  nor 
am  I  willing  she  should  be  unacquainted  with  a 
thing  of  this  nature.  [of  seeing  you  again. 

Young  B.  At  least,   sir,  till  I   have   the  honour 

Miss  B.   Ay,  do,  dear  sir. 

Bo7ic.   "Well,  so  far  I  will  indulge  you. 

[Exemit  Young  Bono,  and  Miss  Bonc. 
Enter  ISIrs.  Bonxour. 

Mrs.  B.  Do  ]Mr.  Valence's  family  dine  here  to-day  1 

Bone.  Yes,  my  dear. 

Mrs.  B.  Very' well,  then  I  will  dine  abroad. 

Bone.  As  you  please,  child,  since  your  daughter  is 
at  home. 

Mrs.  B.  I  know,  sir,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  you  ;  but  I  think  you  need  not  affect  it — it  would 
be  civiller  to  express  some  regard  for  me,  though  it 
Was  never  so  counterfeit.  [abroad  % 

Bonc.  "Would  you  have  me  say  you  shall  not  dine 

Mrs.  B.  Shall  not '.  I  should  laugh  at  that  indeed  ! 

Boyic.  "V\''hy,  my  dear,  should  I  ever  discover  an 
inclination  contrary  to  yours,  by  which  you  must 
be  driven  to  the  uneasiness  of  knowing  you  thwart 
one  or  the  other  1  you  know,  child,  concealments 
of  this  kind  are  the  greatest  delicacies  of  friendship. 

Mrs.  B.  To  be  sure  I  can  conceal  nothing,  nor  I 
have  no  delicacy  of  friendship  about  me  ;  I  wonder 
you  would  choose  so  indelicate  a  woman. 

Bonc.  Come,  it  is  happy  for  you  I  did  choose  you  ; 
at  least  you  might  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  one  who 
would  have  been  less  observant  of  your  temper. 
Suppose  you  had  been  married  to  my  brother  sir 
George  1 

Mrs.  B.  Sir  George  !  why  sir  George  "?  I  know 
no  man  who  would  make  a  better  husband. 

Bonc.  So  he  says  himself,  and  this  I  must  confess. 


his  wife  ;  for  he  would  have  told  her  peremptorily, 
Madam,  I  have  invited  the  company,  and  you  shall 
stay  and  dine  with  them. 

Mrs.  B.  "Well,  and  that  would  have  been  kinder 
than  inditterence ;  for  my  part,  I  aver,  [  could  bear 
contradiction  from  a  man  that  was  fond  of  me. 

Bonc.  "What,  rather  than  compliance  1 

Mrs.  B.  I  am  not  that  fool  you  may  imagine  me  ; 
1  know  a  little  of  human  natiu'e,  and  am  convinced 
there  is  no  man  truly  fond  of  his  wife  who  is  not 
uneasy  at  the  loss  of  her  company.  [home  '? 

Bone.  "\Vill  it  please  you  if  I  order  you  to   stay  at 

Mrs.  B.  Order  me !  no,  truly,  if  my  company  be 
so  indifferent  that  you  consult  only  my  pleasure  iu 
desiring  it,  I  shall  never  think  myself  obliged  to  you 
on  that  account.  I  thank  heaven,  I  am  not  every- 
where so  despicable,  but  that  there  are  some  ^veak 
enough  to  desire  my  conversation,  and  perhaps 
might  prefer  it  to  the  agreeable  Miss  Valence  herself. 

Bonc.  She  is  a  guest  of  my  daughter's,  not  of 
mine  :  surely  you  don't  conceive  I  have  any  parti- 
cular pleasure  in  Miss  Valence's  company  1 

Mrs.  B.  O,  I  am  not  jealous,  I  assure  you ;  you 
wrong  me  mightily  if  you  think  I  am  jealous  ;  she 
must  be  a  poor  creature,  indeed,  who  could  be  jea- 
lous of  every  little  flirt.  No,  I  should  have  too  much 
contempt  for  the  man  who  delighted  iu  the  couver- 
sation  of  such  flirts  ;  but  this  I  think  I  might  reason- 
ably expect,  that  he  would  enjoy  them  by  himself, 
and  not  insist  on  my  being  of  the  company. 

Bonc.  You  cannot-  charge  me  with  any  such  be- 
haviour, nay,  scarce  with  a  single  desire  that  would 
contradict  your  inclinations  ;  therefore,  when  you 
told  me  you  would  dine  abroad,  I  answered,  Just  as 
you  please  ;  though  I  knew  not  the  company  to  be 
disagreeable  to  you. 

il/rs.  B.  But  I  will  not  dine  abroad,  Mr.  Boncour, 
I  will  dine  at  home  ;  pray  give  me  leave  to  know 
my  own  inclinations  better  than  you.  I  am  neither 
a  fool  nor  a  child,  whatever  you  may  think  of  me  ; 
nor  will  I  be  treated  as  such  by  any  husband  in  the 
universe!  AVhat!  I  suppose  I  must  shortly  come 
with  my  hands  before  me,  and  ask  you  leave  before 
I  do  anything.  Pray,  Mr.  Boncour,  will  you  give  me 
leave  to  make  a  few  visits  this  morning  1  [you"? 

Bone.   Ha,  ha,   ha!     My  dear,  did  I  ever  deny 

31rs.  B.  "You  insist  on  my  asking  then,  it  seems  I 
but  I  assure  you  I  shall  not :  I  did  not  part  with 
my  fortune  to  part  with  my  liberty  too  ;  so  your 
servant.  [Exit. 

Bonc.  "Well,  sir  George  is  in  the  right.  I  have 
spoiled  this  woman  certainly  ;  for  her  temper  from 
a  good  one  is  now  intolerable  :  but  she  brought  me 
a  fortune  ;  true,  she  did,  and  an  immense  one,  and 
with  it  what  I  took  for  better  and  for  worse  ;  and 
so  it  is  idle  to  complain.  [Exit. 

ACT  in.— SCENE  I.— Mr.  Boncour's    honse. — 
Enter  Boncour  and  Servant. 
Serv.  Mr.  Valence's  man  left  this  letter. 
Bonc.  So !     here    I    shall    have,    I    suppose,    my 
neighbour's  sentiments  at  large  on  this  important 
business.     (Reads  the  letter.) 
'•  Sir,  I  have  maturely  weighed  your  proposal;  and,  to  con- 
vince you  of  the  desire  I  iiave  to  an  alliance  with  your  family,  not- 
withstandingsome  ofTers  lately  made  me,  which,  to  a  worldly- 
minded  man,  mi^lil  perliaps  appear  move  advantageous,  1  liave 
consented  to  the  union  between  our  cliildien;  for  which  pur- 
pose 1  have  drawn  up   a  few   articles,  not  doubting  but  you 
will  think  them  very  reasonable 

"  First,  you  shall  vest  your  whole  estate  immediateh  in  the 
possestiouof  your  son,  oiit  of  which,  besides  jour  wife's  fortune, 
vou  shall  bs  allotted  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum  during 
life. 

Secondlv,  you  shall  pay  down  fifteen  thousand  pounds  as 


none,   bo  he  says  timrself,  anrt  ttns  f  must  coniess,      yn„r  dau-ht'er's  portion,  for  wliich  she  shall  have  a  la-.por 
he  would  never  have  had  a  dispute  of  this  kind  with  |  iionable  settlement,  as  our  lawyers  shall  ayree. 
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"  Tliirdly,  that,  as  a  very  lavgc  part  of  my  estate  will,  at  my 
death,  descend  to  ray  son,  I  sJiall  leniain  in  possession  of  -the 

whole  during  my  life,  except "     But  wliy  sliould  I  read  aiiy 

farther  ?  is  tliis  man  mad,  or  doth  he  conclude  me  to  be  so  ? 

Enter  Sir  George   Boncour. 
Sir.  Geo.  I  called  on  you,  brother,  to  let  you  know 
I  shall  dine  with  you,  for  my  friend  has  sent  me 
word  the  house  will  sit  late. 

Bone.  Oh,  sir  George,  I  am  particularly  glad  to 
see  you  ;  I  will  give  you  an  instance  that  your 
opinion  of  mankind  is  juster  than  my  own.  Since  I 
saw  you  I  have,  to  comply  with  my  son's  inclinntion, 
proposed  a  match  in  Mr.  Valence's  family :  could 
you  imagine  he  would  send  me  such  a  letter  as  this 
in  answer  ?  Oh,  you  need  only  look  at  the  articles. 
Sir.  Geo.  (^Reading .~)  Well,  what  of  this  1 
Bone.  What !  can  you  think  the  man  is  in  his 
senses  % 

Sir.  Geo.  Certainly ;  for  'tis'impossible  he  should 
suppose  you  to  be  in  yours,  when  you  made  him 
the  offer  to  which  this  letter  is  an  answer. 

Bone.  But,  brother,  is  my  making  him  an  advan- 
tageous offer  a  reason  for  sp  impudent  an  imijo- 
sition  ■? 

Sir  Geo.  Ay,  surely;  no  one  can  give  another  a 
stronger  hint  to  impose  upon  him  than  by  first 
imposing  upon  himself.  You  have  infinite  obliga- 
tions to  him  I  think,  for  he  sees  you  have  an  incli- 
nation to  beggary,  and  therefore  would  make  you  a 
beggar.  Besides,  can  anything  be  more  reasonable 
than  what  he  proposes  %  I  am  sure  I  should  not 
expect  such  gentle  terms  in  the  same  case.  What 
doth  he  desire  of  you  more  than  to  throw  yourself 
on  the  bounty  of  your  son  1  Well,  and  who  the  devil 
would  make  any  scruple  of  trusting  a  son,  especially 
such  a  son  as  yours — a  fine  gentleman — one  who 
keeps  a  wench  %  Never  fear,  man  '.  I  warrant  he'll 
allow  you  pocket-money  enough. 

Bone.  Raillery,  sir  George,  may  exceed  the 
bounds  of  good-nature,  as  well  as  good-breeding ; 
I  did  not  expect  that  you  would  have  treated  the 
serious  concerns  of  my  family  in  so  ludicrous  a 
manner,  nor  have  laughed  at  me  when  I  asked  your 
advice. 

Sir  Geo.  Zounds !  what  shall  I  say  ?  I  thought  to 
have  pleased  you  by  calling  his  demands  reasonable  ; 
shall  I  take  the  other  side  of  the  question  1  for, 
like  a  lawyer,  I  can  speak  on  either ;  he  hath  taken 
the  most  prudent  way  of  calling  you  a  fool,  and  his 
proposals  seem  to  proceed  rather  from  a  design  of 
insulting  you  than  from  any  hopes  of  success. 
Bone,  It  really  has  that  appearance. 
iS»V  Geo.  Well,  then,  and  do  you  want  my  advice 
what  to  do  % 

Bone.  I  shall,  undoubtedly,  reject  them  with 
scorn,  and,  if  myself  alone  were  concerned,  I  could 
with  ease  ; — but  my  son,  I  fear,  has  set  his  heart  on 
the  young  lady. 

Sir  Geo.  Then  break  his  heart :  why  what  a  devil 
of  a  fellow  is  this  son  of  yours  !  he  sets  his  fortune 
on  one  wench,  and  his  heart  on  another. 

Bone.  Come,  brother,  you  are  a  little  too  hasty : 
when  we  reflect  on  the  follies  of  our  youth,  we 
should  be  more  candid  to  the  faults  of  our  children. 
Sir  Geo.  You  are  welcome  to  throw  the  sins  of 
ray  youth  in  my  face  :  I  own  I  have  been  as  wicked 
as  any,  and  therefore  I  would  not  suffer  a  son  to  be 
so.  Of  what  use  is  a  parent's  experience,  but  to  cor- 
rect his  children*?  and,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you, 
you  are  a  very  unnatural  father,  in  not  suffering  your 
son  to  reap  any  benefit  from  your  former  sins  ;  but 
you,  brother,  to  obtain  the  character  of  a  good- 
natured  man,  are  content  to  be  the  bubble  of  all  the 
world. 


Bone.     Well,  I  had  rather  be  the  bubble  of  other 
men's  will  than  of  my  own;  for,  let  me  tell   you, 
brother,   whatever    impositions   knavery  puts  Tipon 
others,  it  puts  greater  on  itself. 
Enter  Servant. 
Serv.   Sir,  dinner  is  upon  the  table. 
Bone.  Well,  we  will  defer  this  affair  till  the  after- 
noon, when  I  believe  my  behaviour  will  please  you. 
Sir  Geo.   It  will  surprise  me  too,  if  it  does.  [Exeunt-. 
SCENE,  Valence's  hoicse. — Enter  Valence  and 
Servant. 
Veil.  Sir  Gregory  come  to  town,  say  you  ■? 
Sei-v.  He  is  at  the  coffee-house,  and  will  be  here 
immediately. 

Val.  Well,  show  him  up.  (Exit  Servant.)  What 
great  affair  can  have  brought  him  up,  who  has  not, 
I  believe,  been  in  town  these  twenty  years  1  Some- 
thing of  vast  importance  must  have  drawn  him  from 
his  fox-hounds!  he  hath  been  so  long  absent,  the 
town  will  be  a  sight  to  him ;  at  least  he  will  be  a 
sight  to  the  town.  (Sir  Gregory  halloos  without.) 
He  is  not  far  off  I  hear. 

Enter  Sir  Gregory  Kennel. 
Sir  Greg.  Hey  a  vox,  master  Valence  I — how  goes 
it,  my  old  friend  1  you  look  surprised  to  see  me  in 
town. 

Val.  I  must  confess,  sir  Gregory,  you  were  one 
of  the  last  persons  I  expected  to  see  here. 

Sir  Greg.  It  is  like  a  fox  running  against  the 
wind :  well,  how  does  mada-m,  and  how  does  your 
fine  son  do  i 

Val.  Alas  !  my  wife,  poor  woman,  I  have  lost  her 
some  time  ;  I  thought  you  must  have  heard  of  that. 

Sir  Greg.  Like  enough  I  may ;  I  can't  remember 
every  trifle. 

Val.  I  hope  your  family  is  well,  sir  Gregory. 
Sir  Greg.  Why  I  have  lost  my  lady  too  since  I 
saw  you  :  she  is  six  feet  deep,  by  George  ;  but  the 
boys  are  all  well  enough  :  Frank,  he  is  at  home  ;  and 
Will  is  at  Oxford;  and  the  squire,  he  is  just  come 
from  his  travels. 

Val.  And  how  does  master  Francis  ?  I  think  he  is 
my  godson. 

Sir  Greg.  Why,  Frank,  Frank  is  well  enow ;  I 
would  a  brought  un  to  town,  but  the  dogs  would 
not  spare  un  :  he  is  mightily  improved,  I  can  tell 
you,  since  you  saw  un  ;  he  takes  a  five-bar  gate  like 
a  greyhound  ;  but  the  squire  is  the  top  of  the  pack  ; 
I  have  been  at  some  pains  in  his  education  ;  he  has 
made — what  do  you  call  it? — the  tower  of  Europe. 
Val.  What,  has  master  Gregory  been  abroad. 
Sir  G)-eg.  I  think  so — he  hath  been  out  almost 
two  years,  in  France,  and  Italy,  and  Venice,  and 
Naples,  and  I  don't  know  where. 

Val.  Indeed !  why  I  thought  he  had  been  too 
young  to  travel. 

Sir  Greg.  No,  no  ;  he's  old  enough,  he  will  be  of 
age  in  half  a  year  more. 

Val.  He  is  much  improved  by  his  travels,  no 
doubt  on't. 

Sir  Greg.  Improved,  ay,  that  he  is — Egad  he 
overtops  them  all — he  was  the  finest  gentleman  at 
sessions.  I  have  nothing  to  do  for'n,  but  marry  un 
to  a  woman  of  quality,  and  get  un  made  a  parlia- 
ment-man, and  then  his  fortune  is  made,  then  he 
will  be  a  complete  gentleman  ;  now  I  have  secured 
one  o'  um ;  1  h^ive  agreed  for  a  borough,  and  I 
fancy,  neighbour  Valence,  you  can  recommend  me 
to  t'other;  you  converse  with  quality  ;  do  you  know 
now  ever  a  woman  of  quality  that's  very  handsome, 
with  a  great  fortune,  that  wants  a  husband  l 

Val.  Quality,  beauty,  and  fortune  ;  you  are  some- 
what high  in  your  demands,  sir  Gregory, 
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Sir  Greg.  Why,  if  she  be  not  handsome,  the 
boy  won't  like  her  ;  and  if  she  have  no  fortune,  I 
shan't. 

Val.   But  why  quality  1    what  use  is  there  in  thatl 

Sir  Greg.  Nay,  I  can't  tell  much  use  in  it ;  but 
there  is  something  in  it  to  be  sure,  for  I  have  seen 
men  proud  on  it  in  the  country  who  have  nothing 
else  to  be  proud  of.— Odsure— I  fancy  they  have 
forgot  to  direct  the  boy  hither  :  I  left  him  at  the 
coffee-house  having  his  shoes  cleaned  ;  the  dog's 
grown  so  nice  since  his  travels,  that  he  did  but  just 
step  into  a  kennel,  though  he  wan't  over  the  instep ; 
the  shoes  o'un  must  be  cleaned  immediately  ;  I  will 
step  and  see  for  'un,  and  be  back  with  you  in  an 
instant.  [Exit. 

Val.  If  this  cub  hath  no  more  wit  than  his  father, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  match  him  to  my  own 
dau"-hter.  He  will  be  a  much  greater  match  than 
young  Boncour.  This  is  an  effect  of  my  prudence  ; 
but  I  am  afraid,  as  unreasonable  as  my  demands 
are  to  Boncour,  folly  will  make  him  accept  them  ; 
if  he  should,  I  can  raise  them  so  high,  that  even  so 
great  a  fool  as  he  is  will  reject  them  :  however,  I 
will  be  first  sure  on  this  side. 

Enter  Sir  Gregory  and  Young  Kennel. 

g:,y  Q-)-gq^  Here  he  is  ;  here  is  the  boy ;  child,  this 
is  my  friend  Mr.  Valence. 

[Young  Kennel  runs  to  Valence  and 
kisses  his  hand. 

Val.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  returned. 

Young  K.  Pardie  !  sir,  your  most  humble  servant. 

Sir  Greg.  Is  not  he  a  fine  gentleman"?  Well,  Gre- 
gory, let  us  hear  a  little  more  of  your  travels  ;  come, 
don't  be  ashamed  before  folks,  don't. — Come,  tell 
us  what  you — 

Young  K.  Dear  old  gentleman,  don't  give  your- 
self any  pain  on  my  account ;  I  should  have  made 
the  tour  of  Europe  to  very  little  purpose  if  I  had 
any  modesty  left. 

Sir  Greg.  Neighbour  Valence,  do  ask  him  about 
pleaces. 

Val.  Pray,  sir,  how  do  j-ou  like  Venice  1 

Yoting  K.  Not  at  all ;  egad,  it  stands  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sea ! 

Sir  Greg.  How !  no  lies,  Greg. — Don't  put  the 
traveller  upon  us ! 

Val.  Indeed  he  speaks  truth.  How  do  you  like 
the  humour,  the  temper  of  the  Italians  ? 

Young  K.  I  don't  know  anything  of  them,  for  I 
never  could  converse  with  any  but  those  of  my  own 
country. 

Sir  Greg.  That's  right;  I  would  have  thee  always 
be  a  true  Englishman. 

Vol.  I  suppose  you  saw  Rome,  sir. 

Yoimg  K.  Faith,  sir,  I  can't  say  I  saw  it,  for  I 
went  extremely  late  in,  and  staid  there  but  a  week  : 
I  intended  to  have  taken  a  walk  or  two  about  town, 
but,  happening  to  meet  with  two  or  three  English 
dogs  at  our  inn — mortblue '.  I  never  stirred  abroad 
till  the  day  I  came  away. 

Sir  Greg.  What '.  didst  not  see  the  pope  of  Rome  % 

Young  K.  No,  not  I  :  I  should  have  seen  him,  I 
believe,  but  I  never  heard  a  word  that  he  was  at 
Rome  till  after  I  came  into  France,  and  then  I  did  not 
think  it  was  worth  going  back  for  :  I  did  not  see  any 
one  thing  in  Italy  worth  taking  notice  of  but  their 
pictures  ;  they  are  magnifique,  indeed  ! 

Val.  How  do  you  like  the  buildings,  sir,  in 
Italy  ■? 

Young  K.  They  showed  me  some  old  buildings, 
but  they  are  so  damnably  out  of  repair  one  can't 
tell  what  to  make  of  them. 

Sir  Greg.  Well,  Gregory,   give  us  a  little  account 


of  France:  you  saw  the  king  of  France,  did  not  you 
Greg.  'I 

Young  K.  Yes,  and  the  queen,  and  the  dolphin  ; 
why,  Paris  is  well  enough,  and  the  merriest  place  I 
saw  in  all  my  travels  :  one  never  wants  company 
there  ;  for  there  is  such  a  rendezvous  of  English,  I 
was  never  alone  for  three  months  together,  and  scarce 
ever  spoke  to  a  Frencliman  all  the  while. 

Sir  Greg.  There,  Mr.  Valence,  you  see  how  un- 
justly they  speak  against  our  sending  our  sons  to 
travel :  you  see  they  are  in  no  danger  of  learning 
foreign  vices,  when  they  don't  keep  company  with 
foreigners.  Well,  Mr.  Valence,  how  do  you  like  'un  ? 

Val.  Oh,  infinitely  well,  indeed !  he  is  really  a 
finished  gentleman. 

Sir  Greg.  Aye,  is  he  not  a  fine  fellow?  But,  Greg., 
you  don't  tell  Mr.  Valence  half  what  you  told  me 
about  a  strange  man  at  Orlines. 

Young  K.  You  will  excuse  my  father's  pronuncia- 
tion, as  he  has  never  been  abroad  :  he  means  Or- 
leans, where  I  saw  one  of  the  largest  men  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life  ;   I  believe  he  was  about  eight  feet  high. 

Sir  Greg.  What  a  misfortune  it  is  not  to  travel  in 
one's  youth  :  I  can  scarce  forgive  my  father's  me- 
mory for  keeping  me  at  home.  Well,  but  about  the 
king  of  France  % 

Young  K.  Zounds!  father,  don't  ask  me  so  many 
questions.     You  see,  sir,  what  a  putt  he  is 

[Aside  to  V.\l. 

Sir  Greg.  Why,  you  rogue,  what  did  I  send  you 
abroad  for,  but  to  tell  me  stories  when  you  came 
home. 

Young  K.  You  sent  me  abroad,  sir,  to  learn  to  be 
a  fine  gentleman,  and  to  teach  me  to  despise  clownish 
fellows. 

Vul.  Come,  sir  Gregory,  perhaps  the  young  gen- 
tleman will  be  more  open  over  a  bottle:  what  say  you"? 

>S'm'  Greg.  You  know  I  never  flinch  from  a  bottle  ; 
and  we  will  have  some  stories  after  a  glass.  Well, 
Greg.,  you  know  what  I  came  to  town  about,  and 
this  gentleman  will  assist  us  ;  he  will  recommend  a 
wife  to  you. 

Young  K.  I  am  this  gentleman's  very  humble  ser- 
vant ;  but  I  want  none  of  his  assistance.  There  is 
a  lady  whom  I  knew  before  I  went  abroad,  and  saw 
again  last  night  witli  another  young  lady  at  the  play, 
and  mortblue,  if  I  marry  any  other  woman. 

Sir  Greg.   How !  sirrah. 

Young  K.  Pray,  dear  old  gentleman,  don't  put 
on  that  grum  look  :  rat  me,  do  you  think  I  liave 
made  the  tour  of  Europe  to  be  snubbed  by  an  Eng- 
lish father,  when  I  came  home  again"? 

Sir  Greg.  Sirrah,  I'll  beat  the  tour  of  Europe  out 
of  you  again  :  have  I  made  you  a  fine  gentleman,  in 
order  to  despise  your  father's  authority  1 

Val.  Pray,  sir  Gregory — 

Sir  Greg.  Sirrah,  I'll  disinherit  you ;  I'll  send 
your  brother  AVill  a  travelling,  and  make  Frank  a 
parliament-man  in  your  room. 

Young  K.  A  fig  for  your  disinheriting '.  it  is  not 
in  your  power  ;  if  I  can  but  get  this  girl,  I'll  marry 
her,  and  carry  her  back  to  France.  There  is  as  good 
English  company  at  Boulogne  as  I  ever  desire  to 
crack  a  bottle  with. — AVhat  do  you  take  me  for"?  a 
boy!  and  that  you  are  to  make  me  do  what  yoti 
please,  as  you  did  before  I  went  abroad  t — Diable  ! 
do  you  think  to  use  me  as  you  do  brotlier  Frank, 
who  is  but  your  whipper-in  '?  mortblue  !  I  have  been 
hunting  with  the  king  of  France. 

Sir  Greg.  If  you  have  been  hunting  with  the  devil 
I'll  make  yon  know  I  am  your  father;  and,  though 
you  are  a  fine  gentleman,  the  same  pains  will  make 
your  brother  Will  as  fine  a  gentleman  to  the  full. 

^'al.   Prav,    sir,    consider;    don't  disoblige    your 
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father.  Come,  sir  Gregory,  I  have  ordered  a  bottle 
of  wine  within;  let  us  go  and  talk  over  that  matter  ; 
I  dare  say  I  shall  bring  the  young  gentleman  to 
reason.— Come,  pray  walk  in. 

Sir  Greg.   He  shall  obey  me,  or— 

Young  K.  I  have  travelled  to  a  fine  purpose,  truly. 

\_Exeunt. 

SCENE. — Boncour's  house. — Eiiter  Boncour  and 
Young  Boncour. 

Yoking  B.  Though  the  articles  are  a  little  unrea- 
sonable, if  you  had  any  compassion  or  love  for  your 
children,  who  you  know  have  placed  their  hearts  on 
the  match,  you  would  comply. 

Bo7ic.  My  children  are  ungrateful  if  they  upbraid 
me  with  want  of  affection  :  but  this  is  a  mere  trick, 
a  poor  scheme  of  Mr.  Valence's,  to  take  advantage 
of  your  passions  and  my  indulgence. 

Yoimg  B.  So,  we  are  sacrificed  to  contention 
'twixt  our  fathers  for  the  superiority  of  under- 
standing. 

Bone.  You  injure  me,  son ;  the  low  dirty  reputa- 
tion of  cunning  I  scorn  and  detest. 

Enter  Mrs.  Boncour. 

Mrs.  B.  So,  sir,  I  hear  there  are  marriages  going 
on  in  the  family,  which  I  was  not  to  be  acquainted 
with. 

Bone.  Pardon  me,  my  dear  ;  I  intended  to  have 
acquainted  you,  and  should  before  but  for  a  particu- 
lar reason. 

Mrs.  B.  What  reason,  pray  1 

Bone.  You  need  not  concern  yourself. 

Mrs.  B.  Indeed!  not  concern  myself!  who  am 
I?  have  not  I  an  equal  concern  ;  aye,  and  a  superior 
one  ! 

Bone.  But  hear  me,  madam. 

Mrs.  B.  No,  I  won't  hear  anything  said  for  the 
match  ;  it  is  below  them  in  family  and  fortune  both. 

Banc.  I  do  not  intend 

Mrs.  B.  I  don't  care  what  you  intend  ;  you  may 
keep  your  reasons  to  yourself  if  you  please  ;  biit  as 
for  the  double  marriage,  I  will  have  no  such  thing  ; 
all  your  plots  shan't  compass  it. 

Bone.  I  tell  you  it  is  broke  off" — there  is  to  be  no 
match. 

Mrs.  B.  How,  no  match  !  and  pray  what  was  the 
reason  you  kept  it  a  secret  from  me"? 

Bone.  Ma'am! 

Mrs.  B.  So,  I  am  nobody  in  the  house ;  matches 
are  made  and  unmade,  and  I  know  nothing  of  the 
matter.     And  why  did  you  break  it  off"! 

Bone.  Because  his  demands  were  monstrous — ex- 
orbitant beyond  credibility. 

Mrs.  B.  And  pray  what  was  the  reason  you  kept 
it  a  secret  from  me  ?  nay,  I  will  know — I  am  resolved 
I  will  know.  AVon't  you  tell  me"? — you  are  a  barba- 
rous man,  and  have  not  the  least  afl^ection  for  me  in 
the  world,      (crying.) 

Enter  Miss  Boncour. 

3Iiss  B.  Bless  me,  madam,  what  is  the  matter  1 

Mrs.  B.  Nothing  extraordinary  ;  your  father  has 
behaved  to  me  like  a  monster. 

Miss  B.  La,  sir!  how  can  you  vex  my  mamma  in 
this  manner "? 

Bone.  So,  she  for  whom  I  suffered  all  this  is  the 
first  to  accuse  me  ! 

Mrs.  B.  It  seems  you  are  to  be  married  without 
my  knowledge. 

Miss  B.  Married,  madam  !  to  v>'hom,  pray  1 

Mrs.  B.  Nay,  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  to  be  so 
know  :  for  the  same  wise  head  that  made  the  match 
has,  it  seems,  broke  it  off"  again. 

Bone.  Yes,  child  ;  Mr.  Valence  hath  been  pleased, 


from  my  easy  behaviour  to  hina,  to  use  me  in  such 
a  manner,  and  insist  upon  such  terms,  that  I  cnn't 
eitber  consistently  with  common  sense  or  honour 
comply  with  ;  now,  my  dear,  you  see  I  do  not  keep 
all  secrets  from  you,  examine  them  yourself. 

Miss  B.  (aside)  So,  so,  so !  after  my  affections  are 
engaged  they  are  to  be  baulked  it  seems  :  but  there 
shall  go  two  words  to  that  bargain. 

Mrs.  B.  I  can't  see  anything  so  unreasonable  in 
his  demands  :  if  the  match  was  otherwise  good,  I 
should  not  have  broken  it  off"  on  this  account. 

Rone.  What!  would  you  subvert  the  order  of 
nature,  and  change  places  with  your  children?  would 
you  depend  on  their  duty  and  gratitude  for  your 
bread,  and  give  way  to  the  exorbitant  demands  of 
a  man  who  has  made  them  for  no  other  reason  but 
because  I  offered  him  more  than  he  expected  or  could 
have  hoped  for "? 

Mrs.  B.  I  say  his  demands  are  for  the  advantage 
of  our  children,  and  truly,  if  I  can  submit  to  them, 
you,  Mr.  Boncour,  may  be  satisfied. 

Young  B.  Nay,  then,  I  think  it  is  a  good  time  for 
me  to  appear. — O,  madam,  eternal  blessings  on  your 
goodness,  which  it  shall  be  the  business  of  my  life 
to  deserve.  O  cease  not  till  you  have  prevailed  on 
his  obdurate  heart  to  relent. 

Miss  B.  I  must  second  my  brother. — Have  pity 
on  him,  dear  mamma  ;  see  how  he  trembles — his 
lips  are  pale,  his  voice  faulters!  O  consider  what 
he  suffers  with  the  apprehension  of  losing  the  woman 
he  loves  ;  though  my  father's  cruel  heart  is  deaf  to  all 
his  sufferings,  you  are  all  goodness,  all  tenderness  ; 
you  I  know  Avill  not  bear  to  see  him  miserable. 

Mrs.  B.  Why  do  you  address  yourself  to  mel 
There  stands  the  good  man,  who  wisely  contrived 
this  match,  and  then  with  so  much  resolution  broke 
it  off. 

Young  li.  My  passion,  till  you  encouraged  it,  was 
governable.  'Twas  you,  sir,  who  bid  me  hope,  who 
cherished  my  young  love  ;  and,  though  the  modesty 
of  her  sex  may  make  her  back>vard  to  own  it,  my 
sister's  heart  is  as  deeply  concerned  as  mine. 

Miss  B.  Thank  you,  brother,  but  never  mind  me  : 
I  had  my  father's  command  to  give  my  promise,  and 
I  must  not  obey  him  if  he  commands  me  to  break  it. 

Young  B.  (Takes  hold  of  his  sleeve.)  Sii-,  I  beseech 
you — 

Miss  B.  (Takes  hold  of  the  other.)  Dear  papa — 

Mrs.  B.  And  for  what  reason  was  this  secret  kept 
from  me  1 

Miss  B.  When  he  hath  put  it  into  his  children's 
heads 

Young  B.  When  their  whole  happiness  is  at  stake. 
— Then  it  is  into  a  family  of  so  good  a  character 

Mrs.  B.  I  must  take  my  children's  parts :  and  you 
shall  consent,  or  never 

Miss  B.  I'll  never  let  go  your  hand. 

Young  B.  I'll  never  rise  again. 

Enter  Sir  Geogre  Boncour. 

Bo7ic.  O,  brother  !  you  never  arrived  so  fortunately 
to  my  assistance  as  now. 

Sir  Geo.  Why,  what's  the  matter  1 

Bo7ic.  O,  I  am  worried  to  death  by  my  wife  and 
my  children. 

'Mrs.  B.  Nay,  brother,  you  shall  judge  if  he  hath 
reason  to  complain  :  he  hath  without  my  knowledge 
contracted  a  match  between  Mr.  Valence's  children 
and  his  own  ;  and  when  the  young  people  had  united 
their  affections,  truly  he  hath,  of  his  own  wise  head, 
broke  it  off"  again. 

Bone.  You  have  appealed  to  a  very  wrong  person 
now  ;  my  brother  knows  the  whole  affair. 

Sir  Geo.  I  know,  brother !    what  do  I  know  ?    if 
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you  have  broken  off  the  cliildren's  match,  yon  have 
done  a  very  ill  thing,  let  your  reasons  be  what  they 
will. 

Bone.  How,  brother!  are  you  my  enemy  tool 

Sir  Geo.  Can  you  imagine  I  will  be  your  friend, 
brother,  when  you  run  rashly  of  your  own  head 
into  schemes  of  consequence  without  consulting  your 
,vife— without  taking  the  advice  of  her,  your  best 
friend,  your  best  counsellor  1 

Mrs.  B.  True,  dear  brother. 

Sir  Geo.  And  then,  when  you  have  done  so,  and 
suffered  a  fine  gentleman  here  to  engage  his  preci- 
ous affections,  to  fix  his  constant  heart,  which  always 
dotes  with  the  same  ardour  on  the  same  beauteous 
object — 

Young  B.  True,  by  heavens  ! 

Sir.  Geo.  And  this  little  bud  here  to  throw  off  the 
veil  of  her  virgin  modesty,  and,  all  overspread  with 
blushes  and  confusion,  to  tell  an  odious  man  she 
will  have  him,  which  nothing  but  her  duty  to  you 
could  ever  extort  from  her. — 

Miss  B.  True,  dear  uncle  1 

Sir  Geo.  Then,  after  all  this,  out  of  base  worldly 
motives,  such  as  should  never  enter  into  the  thoughts 
of  a  good  man — 

Young  B.    Too  true. 

Sir  Geo.  To  disappoint  all  their  hopes,  to  ruin 
all  their  fair  prospects  of  happiness — to  throw  your 
wife  into  all  ill-humour. 

Mrs.  B.  Monster! 

Sir  Geo.    To  make  your  son  here  distracted. 

Young  B.  Unnatural  father! 

Sir  Geo.  To  break  your  daughter's  heart ! 

Miss  B.  Cruel !  barbarous  ! 

Bone.  Now,  madam,  wife,  children,  marry,  do  as 
you  will — T  oppose  you  no  longer — a  leaf  may  as 
well  swim  against  a  cataract 

Mrs.  B.  But  why  keep  it  a  secret  from  me  1  why 
must  not  I  be  trusted  with  a  secret  % 

Young  B.  And  may  I  depend  on  my  father's  per- 
mission to  be  happy  1 

Bo7ic.  Even  as  you  please,  sir — O — ay — madam, 
and  you  too,  I  will  prevent  you  the  trouble  of  speak- 
ing. 

Yottng  B.  Come,  dear  girl,  let  us  haste  to  make 
our  friends  happv  with  the  news. 

[Exeunt  Mrs.  B.,  Young  B.,  Miss  B. 

Sir  Geo.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Bone.  You  use  me  kindly,  brother. 

Sir  Geo.  How  would  you  have  me  use  you,  bro- 
ther 1  you  must  excuse  me  if  I  don't  follow  your  ex- 
ample :  you  see  an  instance  now,  that  by  humouring 
these  good  people  I  have  gained  their  aff'ections — I 
mean  their  thanks  ;  affections,  indeed,  they  have 
none,  but  for  themselves  :  but  had  I  taken  your 
part,  and  spoke  my  real  sentiments,  I  had  pulled  an 
old  house  on  my  head ;  your  wife  would  have  abused 
me,  your  daughter  have  hated  me,  and  your  son  have 
wished  to  send  me  out  of  the  world. 

Bone.  But  is  this  consistent  with  your  behaviour 
this  afternoon,  when  I  received  your  letter^ 

Sir  Geo.  Remember,  brother,  we  were  alone  then  ; 
and  at  the  worst  I  should  only  have  opposed  my 
judgment  to  yours  ;  here  I  must  have  encountered  a 
majority — a  measure  seldom  attended  with  success. 
"Well,  but  for  your  comfort,  I  have  contrived  a  scheme 
to  disappoint  them  all  effectually. 

Bone.  Brother,  I  thank  you ;  but  will  it  be  a 
good-natured  thing  to  disappoint  them,  poor 
things  1 

Sir  Geo.  Good-nature !  damn  the  word ;  I  hate 
it : — they  say  it  is  a  word  so  peculiar  to  our  lan- 
guage, that  it  can't  be  translated  into  any  other. — 
Good-nature !  \E.reunt. 


ACT  IV.— SCENE    I.— Valence's    house.— Enter 
Valence  and  Young  Kennel. 

Vol.  Consider,  young  gentleman,  the  consequence 
of  disobedience  to  a  father;  especially  to  so  passion- 
ate a  father  as  sir  Gregory  1 

Young  K.  Don't  talk  to  me  of  fathers  !  Parblieu  ! 
it  is  fine  tojisy-tun-y  work  to  travel  first  and  go  to 
school  afterwards. 

Val.  Upon  my  word  it  would  do  some  of  our 
young  travellers  no  harm. 

Young  K.  That  I,  who  am  to  inherit  a  fortune  of 
five  thousand  pounds  a-year,  may  not  marry  whom  I 
please,  but  must  have  crammed  down  my  throat 
some  bread,  pudding  of  a  citizen's  daughter,  or 
scrag  end  of  a  woman  of  quality  ! 

Val.  You  don't  know  whom  sir  Gregory  may 
provide  for  you. 

Young  K.  But  I  know  whom  he  will  not; — be- 
sides, I  shall  provide  for  myself. 

]'al.  Consider  first  the  sin  of  disobedience; — you 
know  it  is  in  his  power  to  disinherit  you. 

Young  K.  No,  indeed,  don't  I,  nor  he  neither, 
that's  hetter  : — plague  !  if  he  could  do  that,  I  believe 
I  should  be  a  little  civiller  to  him.  No,  no,  that's 
out  of  his  power,  I  assure  you  ;  my  tutor  let  me  into 
that  secret  a  great  while  ago. 

Enter  Miss  Valence. 

Val.  Oh,  here  comes  my  daughter  according  to 
my  orders  ;  now,  if  he  had  not  unluckily  seen  this 
wench  at  the  play —  [Aside. 

Miss  V.   Did  you  send  for  me,  sir  % 

Val.   I  send  for  you  !  no  ;  but  come  hither. 

Young  K.  Ha  !  parblieu  !  'tis  she — 'tis  the  very 
same. 

Miss  V.  What  coxcomb  is  this  %  [Aside. 

Young  K.  This  is  the  most  lucky  adventure  that 
hath  happened  in  all  my  travels. 

Val.  You  stare  at  my  daughter  as  if  you  had  seen 
her  before. 

Young  K.  As  certain  as  I  have  seen  the  king  of 
France  ;— but,  sir,  is  this  lady  your  daughter^ 

J'al.   She  is,  sir ;  I  have  only  one  other  child. 

Young  K.  Then  I  believe,  sir,  you  are  father  to 
an  angel  ;  you  know,  sir,  I  told  you  I  saw  a  lady  at 
the  play,  and  for  whom  I  would  be  disobedient  to 
all  the  fathers  in  the  universe. 

Val.   I  protest  sir,  you  surprise  me. 

Miss  V.   Sir,  may  I  go '? 

Val.  Ay,  ay,  child  : — go — go.        [Exit  Miss  Val. 

Young  K.   Sir — madam,  can  you  be  so  barbarous  1 

1'al.  Sir  Gregory  will  be  back  in  a  minute.  I 
would  not  have  him  know  anything  of  this  for  the 
world  :  he  would  run  me  through  the  body,  though  I 
am  innocent. 

Young  K.  Never  fear  him,  I  will  defend  you. 
Let  me  see  her  once  more. 

Val.  You  shall  see  her  again  ;  but  have  patience  : 
if  you  will  get  your  father  away,  and  return  back  by 
yourself,  you  shall  see  her  once  to  take  your  leave  of 
her,  for  you  must  not  disobey  your  father.  But  are 
you  certain  he  can't  disinherit  you?  that  is,  that  he 
is  only  tenant  for  life  "? 

Young  K.  I  don't  know  whether  he  is  tenant  for 
life  or  for  death  ;  but  I  know  that  my  tutor,  and 
several  lawyers  too,  have  told  me  he  could  not  keep 
me  out  of  one  acre.  yers  % 

Val.  But  you  are  sure  you  had  it  from  good  law- 

Young  K.  Aj',  as  any  in  the  kingdom. 

Val.  Well,  I  am  glad  of  it;  'tis  a  terrible  thing  for 
a  man  to  disinherit  his  children  : — don't  be  unduti- 
ful,  unless  you  can't  help  it ;  and  if  you  can't  help 
it,  why  it  is  not  your  fault ;  but  hush,  here's  sir 
Gregory. 


THE  GOOD-NATURED  MAN. 
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Enter  Sir  Gregory. 

Sir  Ch-eg.  Well,  have  you  brought  him  to  it  %  Will 
he  be  a  good  boy,  and  marry  a  woman  of  quality, 
or  no'? 

Val.  I  have  said  all  that  I  can  say,  sir  Gregory, 
and  upon  my  word  he  is  rather  too  hard  for  me  ;  I 
would  have  you  consider  a  little,  sir :  it  is  only 
whether  he  shall  choose  a  wife  for  himself  or  not : — 
consider,  sir  Gregory,  he  is  to  live  with  her,  not  you. 

Yotmg  K.  Ay,  I  am  to  live  with  her,  not  you. 

Sir  Greg.  That's  not  true,  Mr.  Valence  ;  I  intend 
both  he  and  she  shall  live  with  me  ;  they  shall  down 
to  Dirty  Park  next  week,  and  there  they  shall  re- 
main. 

Young  K.  I'll  be  cursed  though,  if  we  do. 

Val.  That  very  argument  makes  against  you  ;  for 
if  he  should  have  fixed  on  a  private  gentlewoman, 
and  that  you  don't  know  but  he  hath,  she  may  go 
down  to  Dirty  Park  ;  but  a  woman  of  quality — why. 
Sir  Gregory,  she'd  fetch  Dirty  Park  up  hither,  and 
convert  a  thousand  of  your  acres  into  half-a-rood  in 
Grosvenor-square. 

Youtig  K.  Ay,  into  half  a'  rood  in  Grosvenor- 
square. 

Sir  Greg.  Would  she  %  let  me  see  her  there  once, 
I'll  answer  for  her  ;  why,  Mr.  Valence,  I'll  tell  you 
•what  I  did  myself.  I  married  this  boy's  mother  in 
this  town  ;  she  was  a  woman  of  fashion,  a  well-bred 
woman  ;  though  I  had  but  a  small  fortune  with  her, 
but  twenty  thousand  pounds. — I  married  her  for 
love  ;  well,  the  next  morning,  down  trundled  her 
and  I  to  Dirty  Park,  and  when  I  had  her  there, 
ecod,  I  kept  her  there  ;  and  whenever  she  asked  to 
go  to  London,  my  answer  was,  that,  as  I  hated  the 
town  myself,  she  had  better  stay  till  she  had  a 
daughter  old  enough  to  be  her  companion. 

Val.  But  she  was  not  a  woman  of  qualitj',  sir 
Gregory. 

Sir  Greg.  No,  not  quite  your  tip-top  of  all,  not 
one  of  your  duchesses,  nor  your  countesses,  but  her 
father  was  a  squire,  and  that's  quality  enough. 

Val.  Now  you  talk  like  a  reasonable  man. 

Young  K.  Ay,  faith,  that's  something  like  a 
christian. 

Sir  Greg.  Why,  you  rogue,  do  you  make  a  hea- 
then of  me  ■?  why,  did  I  ever  talk  otherwise  % 

Val.  Nay,  do  not  be  captious,  Sir  Gregory. 

Sir  Greg.  Captious!  ha,  ha,  ha!  Why,  do  you 
think  I  am  angry  with  the  boy  for  his  wit  %  No,  no, 
let  him  be  as  sharp  as  he  will,  I  always  encourage 
his  wit :  that  is  the  chief  thing  he  learnt  in  his 
travels. 

Enter  Servants 

Serv.  Sir  George  Boncour,  sir. 

Sir  Greg.  But  come,  Mr.  Valence,  let's  go  and 
crack  one  bottle  together. 

Val.  Show  him  up.  \Exit  Servant.]  Excuse  me, 
Sir  Gregory,  I  have  business. 

Sir  Greg.  Well,  come  Greg.,  you  shan't  flinch. 
Ah,  Mr.  Valence,  I  assure  you  the  rogue  is  as  true 
an  Englishman  at  his  glass  as  ever.  [Exit. 

Young  K.  I  shall  give  him  the  slip,  and  be  back 
again  as  soon  as  I  can. 

Sir  Greg,  (within)  Why,  Greg. !  Greg.  ! 

Young  K.  Coming!  Pardie  !  he  halloos  at  me  as 
'f  I  was  a  whipper-in.  \Exit. 

Val.  This  was  beyond  my  hope,  beyond  my  ex- 
pectation ;  I  despair  not  of  sir  Gregory's  consent — 
but  if  not,  as  long  as  he  can't  cut  off  the  entail — 

Enter  Sir  George  Boncour. 
Sir  Geo.  Your  servant,  Mr.  Valence. 
Val.  Most  noble  sir  George,  I  have  not  had  the 


honour  of  seeing  you  a  great  while.  I  suppose  he  is 
come  to  make  up  the  match;  but 'tis  too  late.  [Aside. 

Sir  Geo.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  for  the  occasion  of  wait- 
ing on  you  now,  and  so  will  you  too  ;  I  know  you 
will  :  though,  perhaps,  it  will  give  you  an  opportu- 
nity of  exerting  your  friendship ;  that  may  be  some 
alleviation.     In  short,  my  brother  is  undone. 

VaL   How'? 

Sir  Geo.  Unless  one  can  raise  ten  thousand  pounds 
within  an  hour,  an  execution  will  be  in  his  house. 

Val.  An  execution  in  his  house  for  ten  thousand 
pounds!  what!  a  man  of  his  estate'? 

Sir  Geo.  Estate !  what  eistate  could  stand  out 
against  the  prodigality  of  his  children  ?  besides,  be- 
tween you  and  me,  with  all  his  prudence,  he  has 
been  dabbling  in  the  funds,  that  bottomless  pit  that 
swallows  up  any  fortune.  Estate ! — ah,  all  mort- 
gaged, all  eat  out;  it  matters  not  to  tell  it,  for  within 
these  two  days  the  whole  town  must  know  he  is  not 
worth  a  groat. 

Val.  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  upon  my  word  ;  I  am 
shocked  to  the  last  degree;  poor  gentleman!  my 
neighbour,  my  acquaintance,  my  friend  ! 

Sir  Geo.   Do  not  let  it  grieve  you  too  much. 

VaL  Why  do  you  ask  impossibilities^  do  you 
think  me  more  than  man,  or  that  my  heart  is  stone  1 
is  flint?  Oh,  my  good  sir  George,  you  know  not 
how  tenderly  I  feel  the  misfortunes  of  others — of  my 
friends  especially,  and  of  him  my  best  of  friends  ;  I 
am  too  tender-hearted  for  a  man. 

Sir  Geo.  I  know  yoiir  goodness,  your  excessive 
goodness,  and  therefore,  contrary  to  the  express 
charge,  that  of  all  men  you  should  know  nothing  of 
the  matter — 

Val.  1  am  obliged  to  him — I  know  the  reason  of 
that,  but  I  find  you  don't.  [Aside. 

Sir  Geo.  I  say,  contrary  to  his  express  injunction, 
1  acquaint  you  with  his  misfortunes  ;  since  I  know 
you  are  both  able  and  willing  to  save  him  from  dis- 
grace :  a  mere  trifle  will  do  it,  thoxigh  nothing  but 
money  will  do. 

Val.  Money  !  why  does  not  Tie  sell?  why  does  he 
not  mortgage  1  there  is  an  estate  of  his  contiguous 
to  mine  ;  I  have  a  value  for  it,  as  it  is  his  ;  and 
rather  than  it  shall  go  to  a  stranger,  I  will  borrow 
the  money  to  purchase  it.  Men  in  distress  always 
sell  pennyworths.  [Aside. 

Sir  Geo.  Damned  rascal !  [Aside]  Well,  I'll  tell 
him  what  you  say. 

Val.  Pray  do.  Your  humble  servant,  and  pray, 
if  that  estate  be  sold,  let  me  have  the  refusal  of  it. 
[Exit  Sir  Geo.]  Mercy  on  me!  where  can  one 
find  an  honest  man  *?  that  ever  he  should  lay  such  a 
plot  of  intermarriage  between  our  families,  when  he 
knew  himself  undone !  how  wary  ought  a  man  to 
be  in  each  moment  of  his  life,  when  every  fool 
is  a  politician,  and  capable  of  laying  schemes  to 
attack  him. 

E7ite9  Young  Valence. 

Young  V.  O,  sir,  I  have  news  which  I  am  sure 
will  please  you!  Mr.  Boncour  hath  consented  to 
your  terms,  so  there  is  now  no  impediment  to  the 
union  of  our  families. 

J^al.  Indeed,  there  is  an  impediment  which  will 
never  be  got  over  ;  in  short,  I  have  news  for  you, 
which  I  am  afraid  will  not  please  you.  Mr.  Bon- 
cour is  undone. 

Young  V.   Undone,  sir] 

Vai.  Not  worth  a  groat. 

Young  V.   How!  is  it  possible '? 

VaL  Indeed,  sir,  I  don't  know  by  what  means 
men  ruin  themselves  ;  we  see  men's  fortunes  ruined, 
and  others  made  ever  day,  no  one  knows  how ;  it  is 
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sufficient  I  am  certain  that  it  is  so  ;  and  I  expect 
you  will  have  no  more  thought  of  his  daughter. 

Younff  V.  Truly,  sir,  1  am  not  very  ambitious  of 
marrying  a  beggar. 

Val.  You  have  none  of  my  blood  in  you  if  you 
are  ;  and,  take  my  word  for  it,  there  are  in  marriage 
many  comfortable  hours  when  a  man  wants  not  the 
assistance  of  beggary  to  make  him  hang  himself. 

Young  V.  Sir,  it  was  in  obedience  to  your  com- 
mands that  I  thought  of  the  match  at  all. 

Val.  And  it  is,  sir,  in  obJience  to  my  commands, 
that  I  expect  you  to  break  it  off.  [civility. 

Young  V.  I  hope  you'll  give  me  leave  to  do  it  with 

Val.  O  !  with  as  much  civility  as  you  please,  sir ; 
when  you  are  obliged  by  prudence  to  do  what  the 
world  call  an  ill  thing,  always  do  it  with  civility. 

Young  V.  Sir,  I  shall  obey  you  in  all  things. 

Val.  Send  your  sister  to  me  in  my  closet.  I  must 
give  her  a  lesson  of  the  same  kind. 

Young  V.  She  will,  I  am  confident,  receive  it 
with  the  same  regard.  [Exit  Yol'ng  Valence. 

Val.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it ;  thanks  to  my 
severity  :  for  by  continually  thwarting  ray  children's 
desires  I  made  their  inclinations  so  useless  to  them, 
that  at  length  they  seemed  to  have  none  at  all,  but  to 
be  entirely  guided  by  my  will.  Severity  is,  in  short, 
the  whole  duty  of  a  parent.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. — Boncour's  house.  —  Enter  Young 
BoNCOUR  and  Miss  Boncour. 

3Iiss  B.  La,  brother,  you  are  always  teazing  me 
•with  your  odious  questions  :  what  condition  is  my 
heart  in"?  what  condition  is  your  own  in  ?  we  seem 
to  be  very  much  in  the  same  circumstances. 

Young  B.  I  confess  and  glory  in  it.  I  wonder 
why  the  devil  women  should  have  more  reserve  than 
men. 

Miss  B.  O,  don't  be  angry  with  us  on  that  ac- 
count ;  we  have  not  a  bit  more  than  is  useful  to  us  ; 
and  really  it  seems  well  enough  contrived  to  keep 
your  whimsical  affections  alive,  which  seldom  pursue 
us  longer  than  you  have  difficulties  thrown  in  your 
way. 

Young  B.  As  you  have  had  no  experience,  sister, 
you  must  have  heard  this  from  others  ;  and  believe 
me,  child,  they  told  thee  those  frightful  stories,  and 
made  bugbears  of  men,  merely  to  deter  thee  from 
marrying,  that's  all  :  they  only  frighten  thee,  as  they 
do  children,  with  apparitions. 

Miss  B.  It  is  preposterous  though  to  frighten  us 
in  order  to  make  us  desire  to  lie  alone. 

Young  B.  AVell,  you  don't  know  but  I  am  an  ex- 
ception to  your  first  rule,  if  it  be  general.  [Miss 
Bo:^covR  sighs.]     Why  that  sigh  1 

Miss  B.   I  wish  there  may  be  another. 

You7ig  B.  I  am  convinced  you  will  find  another 
in  my  friend  Valence. 

Miss  B.  It  is  my  interest  to  hope  so,  since  you 
liave  contrived  among  you  to  marry  me  to  him. 

Young  B.  All  compliance  !  you  have  no  aifection 
for  him,  then  1 

Miss  B.  Shall  I  tell  you  the  truth,  brother  1 

Young  B.  I  would  not  put  you  to  too  violent 
pain,  sister;  but  if,  without  great  danger  of  your 
life,  it  might  come  out — 

Miss  B.  Why  then,  I  do  love  him,  and  shall  love 
him  to  all  eternity. 

Enter  Servant. 

.So-y.  Madam,  Mr.  Valence  to  wait  on  you. 

Mi^s  B.  Show  him  into  the  parlour,  I'll  come  to 
him.  [Exit  Servant.]  Brother,  you  will  keep  my 
secret ;  at  least  don't  tell  him  till  a  day  or  two  after 
I  am  married,  and  perhaps  I  may  be  beforehand 
with  you.  [Exit  Miss  Boncour. 


Young  B.  Get  you  gone  for  a  good-natured  girl : 
he  is  a  rascal  who  would  not  make  you  happy,  and 
be  so  himself  with  you. 

Re-enter  Servant  with  a  letter. 

Sew,  Mr.  Valence's  man,  sir,  delivered  me  this. 

[Exit. 

Young  B.  Ha  !  I  know  the  dear  hand. —  [Reads.] 
"  Sir,  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  I  have  this 
moment  orders  from  my  father  to" — Ha!  confusion! 
— "  to  see  you  no  more  :  you  will  best  know  on  this 
occasion  how  to  act  for  the  sake  of  your  unhappy 
Sophia  Valence  !"  My  blood  runs  cold  ;  I'll  fly  to 
her  and  know  the  reason  of  this  change  of  my  for- 
tune. Poor  girl!  she  wants  a  comforter  as  much  as 
myself.  [Exit. 

SCENE    III. —  Another   apartment  in   Boncour's 
house. — EnterXo\:v.G  Valence  and  Miss  Boncour. 

Young  V.  How  sudden  are  the  changes  in  this 
world,  liow  vain  our  pursuits  !  an  hour  ago  I  was 
the  happiest  of  mankind,  and  am  now  the  most 
miserable. 

Miss  B.  This  is  nothing  but  some  scruple  started 
between  the  old  gentlemen,  which  will  be  settled 
again  :  this  be  assured  of,  while  your  happiness  is 
in  my  power,  you  shall  never  be  miserable. 

Young  T'.  Yet  consider,  madam,  consider  my  con- 
dition ;  I,  who,  if  I  was  possessed  of  all  my  father's 
fortune,  should  be  an  unworthy  offering  to  your 
beauty — with  what  assurance  can  I  throw  a  disin- 
herited son  at  your  feet? 

Miss  B.  Fathers  often  threaten  what  they  never 
perform  :  but  let  yours  be  ever  so  obstinate,  I  know 
my  father's  good  nature  to  be  such  that  he  will  settle 
a  fortune  on  us  that  will  enable  us  to  live  at  our 
ease,  if  not  in  splendour. 

Young  V.  O  !  my  dearest  love,  I  fear  there  are  no 
hopes  from  that  quarter  ;  for  the  reason  of  my  father's 
breaking  off  the  match  was  an  account  he  just  re- 
ceived from  undoubted  authority,  that  your  lather  is 
irretrievably  ruined  and  is  not  worth  a  shilling  in 
the  world. 

Miss  B.  Good  heavens!  what  do  I  hear? 

Young  V.  'Tis  but  too  true  ;  and  'tis  with  the 
utmost  reluctance  I  come  the  fatal  messenger  of  such 
unwelcome  tidings !  oh,  that  I  were  but  master  of 
the  fortune  I  am  entitled  to,  that  I  might  prove  the 
sincerity  of  my  passion — that  I  might  show  my  sole 
object  was  the  possession  of  your  lovely  self,  without 
any  sordid  views  of  fortune. 

Miss  B.  Then  all  the  flattering  prospect  of  hap- 
piness I  had  before  me  is  vanished  in  an  instant. 

Young  V.  Why  so,  my  angel  1  if  the  change  of 
fortune  makes  no  change  in  our  love,  we  may  still 
be  happy.  [passion  ? 

Miss  B.   Happy  !    what,  by  indulging  a  hopeless 

Young  V.  Why  hopeless?  It  is  in  our  power  in- 
stantly to  realize  its  joys  :  curse  on  all  those  who 
conspired  to  fetter  love  with  any  chains  to  make  it 
subservient  to  the  gain  of  lawyers  and  priests  I  can- 
not we  trust  to  the  ties  of  nature  and  our  own  affec- 
tions'?  Is  not  this  dear  hand  security  enough  for 
your  heart  without  a  more  formal  union  "?  O,  melt- 
ing softness.  Ha  I  by  my  hopes  she  dissolves.  I'll 
carry  her  now.  [Aside.] — O  my  paradise,  this  hour, 
this  minute,  this  instant — 

Miss  B.  What  do  you  mean? 

Young  V.  Need  I  tell  you  my  meaning  1  or  can 
words  do  it'?     O  no,  my  soul,  my  angel ! 

Miss  B.  Sure  I  am  in  a  dream !  pray,  who  are 
you,  sirl 

Young  V.  You  are  in  a  dream,  indeed  ;  do  not 
you  know  your  Valence  1  [me  thus. 

Miss  B.    My  Valence  !    no,  he  never  would  use 


THE  GOOD-NATURED  MAN. 


nil 


Young  V.  Does  the  excess  of  my  passion  offend 
you,  which,  inflamed  by  disappointment,  will  admit 
of  no  delay  1  I  here  plight  my  solemn  vow,  and 
call  Heaven  to  Avitness  that  you  are  my  wife,  and  at 
my  father's  death — 

Miss  B.   Begone,  villain,  and  never  see  me  more. 

[Ea-it. 

Young  B.  This  I  might  expect  on  the  first  pro- 
posal ;  but  her  distress  and  my  perseverance  must 
in  time  prevail.  [Exit. 

SCENE    IV. — Atiother    apartment   in    Boncour's 
House. — E7iter  Boncour  and  Sir  George. 

Sir  Geo.  Your  ruin  will  go  round  the  town  before 
night :  by  six  all  the  good  women  will  order  their 
horses,  to  blame  your  conduct  and  pity  your  family 
in  every  assembly  and  private  company  they  meet 
with. 

Banc.  So  you  think  I  shall  have  no  more  dif- 
ficulty to  prevent  the  match  '? 

Sir  Geo.  I  do,  indeed  ;  and  hope  you  will  reap 
more  advantage  than  that  from  it. 

Bone.  What,  pray  1 

Sir  Geo.  Be  cured  of  your  distemper — your  good 
nature.  Have  you  not  obliged  almost  every  one  of 
your  acquaintance  1  Have  you  not  lent  money  with- 
out security  1  Have  you  not  always  been  inclined 
to  speak  well  of  mankind,  and  blamed  nothing  but 
the  most  notorious  villany  1  Have  not  your  doors 
been  open  as  those  of  an  hospital  to  the  sustenance 
of  the  poor  %  nay,  have  you  not  taken  them  from  a 
prison  and  brought  them  to  your  table  '*  Are  there 
not  many  rich  men  who  owe  the  original  of  their 
wealth  to  your  bounty  ;  and  yet,  if  after  all  that  you 
have  done,  should  you  not  be  able  to  borrow  five 
pounds  in  the  town,  would  it  not  cure  you  % 

Bone.  Why  should  I  be  sorry  that  I  have  been 
good,  because  others  are  evil  1  if  I  have  acted  right  I 
have  done  well,  though  alone  ;  if  wrong,  the  sanction 
of  all  mankind  would  not  justify  my  conduct. 

Sir  Geo.  I  tell  you,  sir,  you  have  not  acted  right  : 
you  have  acted  very  wrong  in  doing  kindness  to  a 
parcel  of  rogues  and  rascals,  who  with  the  tenth  part 
of  your  understanding  have  called  you  fool  for  serv- 
ing them  ;  have  privately  laughed  at  you  in  your 
prosperity,  and  will  publicly  despise  you  in  your 
adversity — a  good-natured  man  !  O !  'tis  a  precious 
character. 

Bone.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  brother,  you  yourself  are  a 
good-natured  man,  and  don't  know  it. 

Sir  Geo.  Why,  truly,  I  have  been  guilty  of  some 
infirmities  of  that  kind,  for  which  I  am  heartily 
sorry.  I  have  told  a  man  he  deserved  to  be  hanged, 
when  he  ought  to  have  been  broke  on  the  wheel ; 
and  sometimes  I  pay  my  tradesmen's  bills  in  half  a 
year  without  deduction,  when  the  rascals  would  gain 
three  per  cent,  if  I  paid  them  in  a  twelvemonth  : 
I  have  refused  going  to  law  with  a  man  for  a  debt, 
only  because  I  knew  he  could  not  pay  the  charges  : 
I  have  shaken  a  rogue  by  the  hand,  only  because  it 
was  the  fashion  ;  and  have  expressed  abundance  of 
sorrow  for  the  misfortunes  of  my  acquaintance  when 
they  have  not  given  me  the  least  uneasiness.  Yes  I 
think,  in  the  main,  I  am  too  good-natured,  truly. 

Bona.  Well,  sir  George,  let  the  effects  this  scheme 
of  yours  produces  upon  my  children  be  the  test  of 
our  principles. 

Sir  Geo.  Content. 

E7iter  Young  Boncour. 

Young  B.  My  father  1  oh,  sir,  I  have  heard  such 
news  !  heaven  forbid  there  should  be  the  least  shadow 
or  colour  of  truth  in  it. 

Sir  Geo.  Why,  sure,  sir,  it  can't  surprise  you  to 
hear  your  father  is  ruined,  when  you  have  been  en- 


deavouring by  a  long  course  of  extravagance  to  bring 
it  about '. 

Young  B.  Sir,  I  can  ill  bear  jesting  on  this  sub- 
ject :  if  the  indulgence  of  my  father  has  allowed  the 
inadvertency  of  my  youth  to  bring  this  misfortune 
on  him,  the  agonies  of  all  my  future  days  will  not 
sufficiently  punish  me  for  it. 

Bone.   Do  you  hear  that,  brother  1 

Sir  Geo.  I  would  not  have  you  take  it  so  much  to 
heart  neither,  since  your  own  ruin  will  not  be  abso- 
lutely included  in  your  father ;  you  have  a  certain 
reversion  of  the  estate,  by  the  marriage  settlement, 
upon  which  you  may  still  I'aise  money  for  your  own 
subsistence  ;  and  I  do  not  suppose  you  mad  enough 
to  give  up  your  right  to  that,  in  order  to  enable  your 
father  to  preserve  himself,  by  cutting  off  the  entail. 

Young  B.  How!  is  it  in  my  power  to  preserve 
him  % 

Sir  Geo.  Yes,  in  that  way  you  may,  but  in  no 
other. 

Young  B.  Send  for  a  lawyer  this  moment  :  let  him 
point  out  the  method  :  if  there  were  no  other  way 
my  blood  should  sign  the  deed.  O,  my  father,  be- 
lieve me  I  am  blessed  to  give  you  this  trifling  in- 
stance of  my  duty,  of  my  affection  ! 

Bone.  My  child !  0,  brother,  I  can  scarce  support 
it. 

Young  B.  I'll  this  instant  to  my  lawyer ;  I  am 
impatient  till  it  be  done  :  justice,  gratitude,  duty  to 
the  best  of  fathers,  will  not  let  me  rest  till  it  is  ac- 
complished. [Exit. 

Bone.  Well,  sir  George,  Avhat  think  you  now  1 

Sir  Geo.  Think  !  why  I  think  he  has  smelt  out 
the  trick,  and  has  artfully  contrived  this  cheap 
method  of  appearing  meritorious  in  your  eyes. 

Bone.  Oh,  brother,  that  is  too  severe  a  censure  ; 
the  feeling  that  he  showed,  the  warmth,  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  expressed  himself,  could  never 
be  assumed  by  one  not  accustomed  to  dissemble. 

Sir  Geo.  Well,  if  that  be  the  case,  all  I  can  say 
is,  that  you  have  damned  good  luck  in  having  a  son 
whose  natural  disposition  was  so  good  that  all  the 
pains  you  have  taken  have  not  been  able  to  spoil 
him  entirely  ;  but  who  have  we  here  1 
Enter  Sir  Gregory. 

Sir  Greg.  [Entering.'\  Pshaw  !  at  home  indeed  ! 
plague  on  thee,  dost  think  I  Avant  to  ask  whether  a 
man's  at  home  when  I  see  him  at  the  window"? 
neighbour  Boncour,  how  fares  it  % — what,  sir  George ! 

Bone.   Is  it  possible  '.   Sir  Gregory  Kennel  in  town. 

Sir  Greg.  That  question  hath  been  asked  by  everj' 
one  I  have  seen  since  I  have  been  here  :  why  should 
it  not  be  as  possible  for  us  country  gentlemen  to 
come  to  town  as  for  you  town  gentlemen  to  come 
into  the  country  1  I  don't  know  whether  you  are 
glad  to  see  us  here,  but  we  should  be  glad  to  see 
some  of  you  there  a  little  oftener. 

Bone.  I  hope  you  left  all  well  there,  sir  Gregory  1 

Sir  Greg.  Yes  ;  I  left  the  tenants  very  well ;  and 
they  give  their  humble  service  to  you  ;  would  be 
very  glad  of  your  company  to  spend  a  little  of  your 
money  amongst  them. 

Bone.  But  how  does  your  family,  sir  Gregory  1 
how  does  my  godson  do "? 

Sir  Greg.  Why,  the  squire  is  very  Mell ;  I  was 
bringing  him  to  see  you  ;  but  I  taught  un  to  tra\  el, 
I  think,  and  so  ecod,  at  the  corner  of  one  of  the 
streets,  he  travelled  off,  and  left  me  in  the  lurch  : 
you  have  no  need  to  be  ashamed  of  your  godson,  I 
can  tell  you ;  he  is  a  fine  gentleman  :  I  suppose  you 
have  heard  he  has  made  the   tour  of  Europe,  as  he 

Bone.  Not  I,  truly.  [calls  itl 

Sir  Greg.  But,  pray,  sir  George,  what  do  you 
think  is  my  business  in  town  % 
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Sir  Geo.  Faith,     I    can't    tell— To    sell    oxen    I 


suppose. 

Sir  Greg.  No  ;  not  that  entirely  ;  though  I  lune 
some  cattle  with  me  too. — Pray  guess  again. 

,S:»V  Geo.  To  see  my  lord  mayor's  show,  perhaps. 
Sir  Greg.  No,  no  ;  I  don't  love  shows.  Well 
then,  since  you  can't  tell,  I'll  tell  you  ;  to  get  a  good 
Avife  for  my  son  ;  for  though  the  hoy  hath  seen  all 
Europe,  till  a  man  hath  married  his  sou,  he  han't 
discharged  his  duty — then  he  hath  done  all  in  his 
power. 

Sir  Geo.  Ay,  ay,  his  wife  will  do  the  rest. 

Enter  Miss  Boncour. 
Miss  B.  Sir,  when  you  are  at  leisure  I  shall  be 
happy  to  speak  with  you. 

Bone.  Presently,  my  dear. — Sir  Gregory  Kennel 
— a  vei7  old  friend  of  mine. — My  daughter,  sir 
Gregory. 

Sir  Greg.  A  brave  lass,  faith  1  by  your  leave, 
madam  ;  why  that's  well  ;  you  are  in  the  right  not 
to  be  shy  to  me,  for  I  have  had  you  in  my  arms  be- 
fore now. 

Bone.  And  her  brother  too,  sir  Gregory. 

Sir  Greg.  Ay,  so  I  have,  and  truly,  for  the  matter 
we  were  talkiiig  of,  since  I  see  what  I  see,  I  don't 
care  for  going  any  farther.  What  say  you,  neigh- 
bour Boncour!  you  know  my  estate,  and  I  know 
yours :  you  have  seen  my  son,  and  I  see  your 
daughter  :  what  say  you  to  a  match  between  them  % 

Bone.  My  daughter,  sir  Gregory,  will  be  the 
properest  person  to  ask. 

Sir  Greg,  Not  at  all ;  what  signifies  asking  a  per- 
son a  question,  when  you  l<now  beforehand  what 
will  be  the  answer  ;  especially  when  you  know  that 
answer  to  he  a  false  one.  No,  no,  the  boy  shall  ask 
her,  and  then  they  will  lie  to  one  another  ;  for  if  she 
swears  she  does  not  love  him,  he'll  swear  he'll  love 
her  for  ever,  and  that  is  as  good  a  one. 

Bone.  Sir  Gregory,  1  am  sensible  of  the  honour 
you  propose  me,  but  shall  neither  force  nor  oppose 
her  inclination. 

Miss  B.   I  find  he  hath  not  heard  our  story.  \^Asid€. 

Sir  Greg.  Well,  my  little  gilliflower,  since  I  am 
to  ask  thee,  what  would  it  say  to  a  hearty,  healthy, 
good-humoured  young  dog,  that  would  love  thee  till 
thy  heart  ached. 

Miss  B.   Sir  ;  I  don't  understand  you. 

Sir  Greg.  O  lud !  there  is  a — 

Miss  B.  Hold,  sir !  no  rudeness  ;  when  I  am  pro- 
perly asked  I  shall  know  how  to  answer.  [  Exit. 

Sir  G)-eg.  That  is,  when  she  is  asked  by  the  young- 
fellow  ;  that,  I  suppose,  is  properly  asked. 

Sir  Geo.  'Tis  an  alliance  on  no  account  to  be  lost. 
Well,  sir  Gregory,  I  hope  my  niece  gave  you  a  satis- 
factory answer. 

Sir  Greg.  The  same  answer  that  a  lawyer  or  phy- 
sician could  give  who  were  attacked  without  a  fee. 

Sir  Geo.  What's  that? 

Sir  Greg.  That  they  were  not  properly  asked  ;  but 
here  will  be  the  proper  person  himself  presently — 
he  who  knows  where  to  find  me. 

Bone.  In  the  mean  time,  sir  Gregory,  M'hat  say 
you  to  a  bottle  of  Burgundy'? 

Sir  Greg.  I  shall  like  a  bottle  of  anything  very 
well,  for  I  have  not  drank  a  single  drop  this  whole 

Bone.  I  am  ready  to  wait  on  you.  [hour. 

Sir  Greg.  Wait  on  me !  prithee  get  out  and  show 
me  the  way  ;  a  plague  of  ceremony.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  v.— SCENE  I. — A  room   in  Valence's  house. 
— Eiiter  Young  Boncour  and  Miss  Valence. 
Miss  V.  And    so  you  have  promised  to  resign  your 
right  of  inheritance  in  the  estate  to  your  father? 


Young  B.  I  have,  madam. 

Miss  V.  Then  you  have  done  like  a  fool,  and 
deserve  to  be  pointed  at  as  such. 

Young   B.   How,   madam'?    would    you  have    me 

insensibly  and  quietly  sit  down   and   see  my  fathei 

ruined '?  [prospect  of  a  fortune. 

Miss  V.  Ay,  fifty  fathers  rather  than  part  with  my 

Young  B.   Does  this  agree  with  those  professions 

of  filial  duty  I  have  heard  from  Miss  Valence  1 

Miss  V.  Professed !  ha,  ha,  ha !  to  my  father ! 
when  I  never  dared  to  do  otherwise.  I  may  rather 
say  this  foolish  generosity  is  little  of  a  piece  with 
your  frequent  professions  of  disobedience. 

Yotmg  B.  Well,    no   more   of  this,  dear    Sophia. 
Tell  me  when  you  will  make  me  happy"? 
Miss    V.   I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 
Young  B.  How! 

Miss  V.  Sure  you  can't  imagine,  when  you 
parted  with  the  right  of  your  estate,  but  that  you 
parted  with  your  right  to  your  mistress.  Do  you 
think  I  would  do  so  imprudent  a  thing  as  marry  a 
beggar  1 

Young  B.  Did  you  not  tell  me  to-day,  nay  scarce 
an  hour  ago,  that  neither  the  misfortunes  of  my 
father,  nor  the  commands  of  your  own,  should  pre- 
vent our  happiness  1 

Miss  V.  Nor  do  they.  'Tis  your  own  folly  you 
are  to  thank  ;  a  folly  which,  had  you  loved  me,  you 
could  not  have  been  guilty  of. — Besides,  I  did  not 
know  then  that  I  had  a  lover  at  my  command.  [Aside. 
Young  B.  Sure  my  eyes  or  my  ears  deceive  me  ! 
these  words  cannot  come  from  the  generous  JMiss 
Valence. 

Miss  V.  Indeed,  I  am  as  generous  as  a  prudent 
woman  ought  to  be,  or  ever  will  be  ;  I  hope  you  do 
not  expect  me  to  have  the  romantic  ideas  of  a  girl 
of  fifteen,  to  dream  of  woods  and  deserts  :  you  would 
not  have  me  live  in  a  cottage  on  love  '? 

Young  B.  I  find  I  have  been  in  an  error  ;  the 
grossest,  wildest,  and  most  monstrous  of  errors  :  I 
have  thought  a  woman  faithful,  just,  and  generous. 

Miss  V.  Why  truly,  that  is  a  mistake,  something 
extraordinary  in  so  great  a  man ;  but  if  you  have 
anything  of  importance,  I  beg  you  would  communi- 
cate it,  for  my  mantua-maker  waits  for  me  in  the 
next  room,  and  I  expect  a  lady  every  moment  to 
carry  me  into  the  city,  where  I  am  to  give  her  my 
judgment  on  a  fan-mount.  So,  Mr.  Boncour,  you 
will  excuse  me  at  present,  and  do  rae  the  favour  to 
give  my  compliments  to  your  sister.  [Exit. 

Yovng  B.  [Stajids  some  time  silnit.]  I  have  been 
deceived  with  a  vengeance  !  Thou  art  indeed  another 
creature  than  the  object  of  my  affection  was.  Where 
is  she  then  t  why,  nowhere.  This  is  the  real  crea- 
ture, and  the  object  of  my  love  was  the  phantom. 
Vanish  then,  my  love,  with  that ;  for  how  can  a 
building  stand  when  the  foundation  is  gone  !    [Exit. 

SCENE  II. — Enter  Voting  Valence   and  Miss 
Valence  (laughing). 

Miss  V.  I  assure  you,  brother,  I  take  it  ill  of  you 
to  overhear  ray  privacies. 

Young  V.  Nay,  never  be  ashamed  of  your  merit. 
I  shall  esteem  you  always  for  your  resolution  ;  I  own 
I  scarce  believed  any  woman  could  so  easily  have 
resigned  her  lover. 

Miss  V.  O,  'tis  a  terrible  thing  for  a  woman  to 
resign  her  lover,  when  she  is  under  fifteen  or  above 
fifty  ;  that  is,  for  a  girl  to  part  with  what  she  calls 
her  first  love,  or  an  old  woman  with  what  she  fears 
will  be  her  last.  But  at  one-and-twenty,  when  one 
has  Sfen  a  little  of  the  world,  the  changing  of  one 
lovur  for  another  is  as  easy  as  changing  one's  clothes. 
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You7iff  V.  Well,  since  you  are  so  frank  with  me, 
I'll  be  as  communicative  with  you.  My  passion  for 
Miss  Boncour  is  a  little  more  ungovernable  than 
yours  for  her  brother  ;  and,  since  it  is  inconvenient 
to  have  her  for  a  wife,  I  have  determined  to  have 
her  for  a  mistress. 

Miss  V.  And  do  you  think  you  shall  be  able  to 
accomplish  your  point  1 

Young  V.  Yes,  and  you  will  think  so  too,  I  be- 
lieve, when  you  know  all.  In  short,  I  attacked  her 
this  very  morning,  depreciated  marriage  with  vio- 
lence, and  pressed  her  with  all  the  eagerness  of  a 
man  whose  appetites  were  too  impatient  to  endure 
the  tedious  cei-emony  of  saying  grace  before  he  satis- 
fies them. 

Miss  V.  And  how  did  she  receive  you  % 

Yowi-ff  V.  Much  better  than  I  expected.  How- 
ever, at  last  she  rallied  her  spirits,  and  with  some 
passion  commanded  me  to  leave  her.  I  was  scarce 
at  home  before  I  received  this  letter. 

Miss  V.  Any  letter  after  such  a  proposal  was  an 
acceptance  of  it.  [Reads. 

"  As  you  canuot  wonder  at  my  being  a  little  surprised  at 
what  passed  this  morniuf,'  between  us,  you  will  easily  be  able  to 
account  lor  my  beliaviour  on  that  occasion.  If  you  desire  me 
to  say  I  am  sorry  for  so  peremptorily  putting  an  entl  to  your 
visit,  you  may  thinlc  I  have  said  so.  However,  I  desire  to  see 
you  this  evening  punctually  at  eight,  and  that  you  would,  if 
possible,  avoid  being  seen  by  any  of  the  family,  but  yours." 

Young  V.  What  are  you  considering  about  % 
Miss  V.   Only  whether  it  is  her  hand. 
Young  V.  That  I  am  sure  it  is. 
Miss  V.  Then  I  am  sure  you  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  keep  your  appointment. 

Enter  Valence  and  Young  Kennel. 

Vol.  Since  you  are  so  very  desirous,  sir,  to  see  my 
daughter,  I  don't  see  how  I  can  refuse  the  son  of  my 
good  friend  sir  Gregory  ;  refusing  indeed  is  not  my 
talent — I  own  I  cannot  guess  what  earnest  business 
you  can  have  with  her. 

Young  K.  Upon  my  honour,  sir,  it  is  not  of  any 
disservice  to  the  young  lady  ;  nay,  I  believe  I  may 
trust  you  with  it. 

Fal.  No,  no,  no  ;  I  will  be  trusted  with  nothing. — I 
see  nothing,  I  hear  nothing,  I  know  nothing.  But 
pray,  young  gentleman,  are  you  sure  now  (I  only 
ask  for  an  impertinent  curiosity) — are  you  sure  that 
sir  Gregory  can't  cut  off  the  entail  of  his  estate  1 

Young  K.  Why,  if  you  won't  believe  me,  you  may 
ask  the  lawyers  that  my  tutor  consulted  about  it. 

Fal.  Nay,  nay,  it  is  nothing  to  me,  it  is  no  busi- 
ness of  mine.  O,  here  is  my  daughter.  Child, 
Mr.  Kennel,  eldest  son  of  sir  Gregory  Kennel,  de- 
sires me  to  introduce  him  to  your  acquaintance. — 
{They  salute.) — Well,  Mr.  Kennel,  you  must  pardon 
me,  I  must  leave  you  on  business  of  consequence. 
Son,  you  must  come  along  with  me  :  I  ask  pardon 
for  only  leaving  my  daughter  to  keep  you  company. 

Young  F.  Sir,  I  wait  on  you. 

[Exit  Valence  and  Young  Valence. 

Young  K.  Pray,  madam,  was  you  ever  at  Paris  "i 

Miss  V.  No,  sir,  I  have  never  been  out  of  my  own 
country. 

Young  K.  That  is  a  great  misfortune  to  you, 
madam  ;  for  I  would  not  give  a  fig  for  anything  that 
had  not  made  the  tour  of  Europe. 

Miss  V.  I  thought,  sir,  travelling  had  been  a  neces- 
sary qualification  only  to  you  gentlemen.  I  need 
not  ask,  sir,  if  you  have  been  at  Paris. 

Young  K.  No,  I  hope  not,  madam ;  I  hope  no 
one  will  imagine  these  clothes  to  be  the  handiwork 
of  any  English  tailor  :  Paris,  indeed  !  why,  madam, 
I  have  made  the  tour  of  Europe. 

Miss  F.  Upon  my  word,  this  is  extraordinary  in 


one  so  young ;  I  suppose,  sir,  you  went  abroad  very 
soon  after-you  left  school. 

Young  K.  School !  ha,  ha,  ha !  why,  madam,  I 
was  never  at  school  at  all ;  I  lived  with  the  old 
witch  my  grandmother  till  I  was  seventeen,  and 
then  my  father  stole  me  away  from  her,  and  sent  me 
abroad,  where  I  wish  I  had  staid  for  ever  ;  for,  ah ! 
madam  ! — 

Miss  F.  Now  he  begins  (he  is  just  what  I  would 
choose  for  a  husband).  [Aside. 

Young  K.  Can  you  not  read  in  my  eyes  that  I 
have  lost  my  heart?  [Monsieur  1 

Miss  F.  Avez-vous  done  laisse  votre  cceur  a  Paris, 

Young  K.  What  the  devil  is  that,  madam  1 

Miss  V.   Don't  you  understand  French,  sir^ 

Young  K.  Not  a  syllable,  upon  my  soul,  except 
an  oath  or  two.  [heart  at  Paris. 

Miss  V.    I  suppose,  I  say,  sir,  you  have  left  your 

Young  K.  No,  madam,  you  cannot  suppose  that ; 
you  saw,  you  must  have  seen  at  the  play,  in  what 
corner  of  the  world  my  heart  was. 

Miss  V.  I  have  no  time  to  play  the  coquette. — 
[Aside.]   Heigh-ho!   [Sighs.] 

Young K.  Ha!  Sure  that  sigh  betokens  pity. 

Miss  V.  How  do  you  know  you  want  if?  Have 
you  declared  your  passion  1 

Young  K.  Not  unless  my  eyes  have  done  it. 

Miss  V.  Perhaps  she  who  hath  your  heart  may 
have  returned  you  her  own. 

Young  K.  That  would  make  me  happier  than  the 
king  of  France,  the  doge  of  Venice,  or  any  prince 
I  have  ever  seen :  but  if  she  hath,  sure  you  must 
know  it,  and  it  is  in  your  power — 

Miss  V.  I,  sir  ! — O,  bless  me ! — My  power  !  — 
What  have  you  said  '\ 

Young  K.  O,  take  pity  of  the  most  unhappy  man 
that  ever  was  at  Versailles. 

Miss  V.  I  am  so  frightened,  so  confounded. — 
Could  I  have  imagined  that  I  had  made  this  impres- 
sion on  your  heart — 

Young  K.  No,  madam !  no,  no,  no,  not  you,  the 
other  lady  that  was  with  you. 

Miss  V.   How,  sir  ! 

Young  K.  I  am  only  soliciting  you  to  let  me  know 
where  I  may  find  that  dear,  adorable,  divine  creaJ» 
ture,  who  was  with  you  at  the  play  the  night  before 
last ;  I  lost  you  both  in  the  crowd  by  a  cursed  acci- 
dent, and  by  the  most  fortunate  one  have  met  with 
you  once  again  to  direct  me  to  my  love. 

Miss  V.  Unheard-of  impudence! — and  am  I  to 
be  a  go-between '? 

Young  K.  Can  you  refuse  me "? 

Miss  V.  Refuse  you  !  Go,  oaf!  Go,  find  your  slut, 
your  trollop,  your  beggar — for  so  she  is. 

Young  K.  Were  she  the  meanest  beggar  upon 
earth,  could  I  find  her,  I  should  be  happy. 

Miss  V.  I  could  tear  my  fan — my  hair — my  flesh. 
I'll  to  my  closet,  and  vent  myself  in  private.   [Exit. 

Youny  K.  Heyday!  what  can  have  put  the  woman 
in  such  a  passion  1  But  though  she  won't  tell  me, 
now  I  have  found  her  out,  I  shall  surely  find  out  her 
acquaintance  ;  I  will  watch  her  closely,  for  I  will 
discover  my  angel,  though  I  make  the  tour  of  the 
whole  world  after  her.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III. — Boncouk's   apartment. — Enter  Bon- 
cour and  Mrs.  Boncour. 

Mrs.  B.  But  why  kept  a  secret  from  mel  why  am 
I  not  worthy  to  know  secrets^ 

Bone.  I  have  given  you  what  should  be  a  satis- 
factory reason. ^ — I  had  promised  not  to  tell  it  you. 

Mrs.  B.  No,  to  be  sure !  A  wife  is  not  a  proper 
person  to  be  trusted  with  anything. 
4b 
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Bone.  You  have  no  reason  to  arraign  my  want  of 
confidence  in  you. 

Mrs.  B.  Well  then,  do  tell  me  the  reason  why 
you  keep  this  a  secret  from  me  % 

Bone.  That  would  be  to  have  no  confidence  in 
myself.  Come,  my  dear,  leave  this  vain  solicitation  ; 
you  know  I  seldom  resolve  to  contradict  you  in  any- 
thing:  but  when  I  do  I  have  never  been  wheedled, 
or  cried,  or  bullied  out  of  my  resolution. 

Mrs.  B.  What  can  I  think  of  this  1 

Bone.  Why,  jiou  are  to  think  that  you  owe  my 
condescension  to  my  tenderness,  and  not  my  folly. 
Pray,  my  dear,  lay  aside  this  caprice  of  temper, 
which  may  work  your  own  misery,  but  shall  not 
mine  ;  my  gratitude  to  you  will  prevent  my  contri- 
buting to  your  uneasiness,  but  shall  never  make  the 
quiet  of  my  own  life  dependant  on  any  other. 

Mrs.  B.  It  is  a  pretty  compliment  truly,  to  assure 
me  that  your  happiness  does  not  depend  on  me. 

Bone.  I  scorn  to  compliment  you,  nor  did  I  ever 
speak  to  you  but  from  my  heart.  I  challenge  you 
in  any  one  instance  of  my  whole  course  of  behaviour 
to  blame  my  conduct,  unless  you  join  the  world  and 
condemn  me  for  too  much  easiness  of  disposition  ; 
but  I  must  leave  you  a  little  while. 

Mrs.  B.  But  I  desire  you  will  not  leave  me. 

Bone.  I  am  obliged,  I  am  guilty  of  rudeness  every 
moment  I  stay.  I  assure  you  it  is  regard  to  decency 
only,  and  not  to  pleasure,  calls  me  from  you. 

Mrs.  B.  Why  will  you  go  then*? 

Bone.  Because  I  will  always  do  what  I  think  right, 
without  regard  to  my  o^vn  pleasure,  or  that  of  others. 

Mrs.  B.  You  shall  stay. 

Bone.   I  will  not. 

Mrs.  B.  I  will  come  and  disturb  your  company. 

Bone.  You  would  make  me  miserable  if  you  did, 
by  forcing  me  to  the  last  of  evils. 

Mrs.  B.  What  is  that,  pray  1 

Bone.  That  of  using  violence  to  you.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  B.  What  does  the  man  mean"?  he  never  ut- 
tered anything  like  this  before !  I  must  turn  over  a 
new  leaf,  and  exert  more  spirit  than  I  have  lately 
done.  I  will  go  this  instant  and  break  up  his  com- 
pany. But  suppose  he  should  use  violence ;  he  seemed 
'very  resolute.  Ha  !  I  will  not  provoke  him  so  far  ; 
but  the  secret  I  will  hear,  or — he  shall  never  sleep 
again,  that  I  am  resolved.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV. — Another  room   in  Boncour's  house. 

— Sir  George,  Sir  Gregory,  a?id  Mr.  Boncour 

diseovered  drinking. 

Sir  Geo.   Sir  Gregory,  it  is  your  glass. 

Sir  Greg,  Well,  and  it  shall  be  my  glass  then. — 
Here's  success  to  the  Avar ;  and  I  hope  we  shall 
shortly  have  French  pointers  in  England  as  plenty 
as  curs. 

Sir  Geo.  Well  said,  sir  Gregory,  spoke  like  a  true 
Englishman. 

Sir  Greg.  Ay,  like  an  Englishman  that  will  drink 
as  long  as  he  can  stand,  for  the  good  of  his  country. 
— Odso,  here  comes  my  son. 

Enter  Young  Kennel. 

Bone.  Sir  George,  this  is  young  Mr.  Kennel. 

f  They  salute. 

Sir  Geo,  Is  this  your  son,  sir  Gregory  1 

Sir  Greg.  Ay,  1  think  so. 

Sir  Geo.  A  hopeful  youth,  truly.  [Aside. 

Sir  Greg.  So,  rascal,  how  have  you  the  assurance 
to  look  me  in  the  face  1  how  have  you  the  impudence 
to  come  into  my  presence,  sirrah,  after  running  away 
from  me.  [from  me. 

Young  K.  Nay,  if  you  come  to  that,  you  ran  away 

Sir  Greg.  That's  a  lie,  and  would  be  a  pretty  story 
if  it  was  true,  to  be  outwalked  by  your  father. 


Young  K.  Hold  there,  not  so  fast,  sir ;  I  uon't 
allow  you  can  outwalk  me  neither. 

Sir  Greg.  Don't  you"?  why  then  I  will  see  whether 
I  can  outdrink  you — I  believe  I  can  do  that  yet.  Mr. 
Boncour,  let  us  have  a  quart  glass,  for  the  rascal 
shall  start  fair,  we  Avon't  give  him  a  bottle  scope. 

Young  K.  A  quart  glass  I  Why,  sir,  you  don't 
intend  to  make  me  drunk  % 

Sir  Greg.  Yes  I  do,  sir  ;  but  I  hope  a  quart  Avon't 
do  it :  you  are  not  such  a  milksop  as  that.  Harkee, 
sirrah,  it  is  all  over  ;  I  have  done  your  business  for 
you.  This  gentleman  and  I  have  agreed  that  he 
shall  be  your  father-in-law — so  nothing  remains  but 
for  you  to  see  the  Avench,  marry,  and  to  bed,  and 
then  doAvn  to  Dirty  Park.  [am  engaged. 

Young  K.  Tavo  Avords  to   that  bargain,  sir,  for  I 

Bone.  Nay,  sir  Gregory,  then — 
Enter  Young  Boncour,  a?id  takes  his  father  aside. 

Young  B.  Sir,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you  in 
private  from  my  sister. 

Sir  Greg.  You  are  engaged  ! 

Young  K.   Even  so,  sir. 

Sir  Greg.  Why  then,  sir,  my  estate  is  engaged 
too  ;  I  Avill  disinherit  you,  sirrah  :  I  Avon't  leave  you 
money  enough  to  pay  the  tailor  for  such  another 
fool's  cover  as  you  have  on  noAV. 

Young  K.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sir  Greg.  Do  you  laugh  at  me,  you  dog  1 

Young  K.  Only  at  your  disinheriting  me.  My 
tutor  has  let  me  into  that  secret ! 

Sir  Greg.  O,  ho,  he  has !  I  Avill  thank  him  for 
that  the  first  time  I  see  him  :  and  in  the  mean  time, 
sirrah,  do  as  I  would  have  you,  or — [Lifts  xip  his 
stick. 

Sir  Geo.  Why,  sir  Gregory,  do  you  think  this  is 
the  way  to  prevail  Avith  your  son?  It  may  be  a 
knock-doAvii  argument,  I  grant  you  ;  but  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  it  Avill  ever  prove  a  convincing  one. 

Yoxmg  K.  If  he  could  disinherit  me,  as  I  knoAV  he 
can't,  I  Avill  never  marry  unless  it  be  the  Avoman  I 
love.  Nay,  don't  shake  your  stick  about.  I  knoAV 
a  little  of  quarterstafi^  as  Avell  as  you. 

Sir  Greg.   Sirrah  '.  I'll— I'll— 

Sir  Geo.  It  is  almost  a  pity  to  hinder  these  tAvo 
loggerheads  from  falling  foul  of  one  another. 

Bone.  Gentlemen,  I  must  beg  to  be  excused  one 
moment — I  Avill  return  to  you  instantly.  Sir  George, 
I  Avish  you  Avould  brmg  the  company  after  us ;  I 
have  a  particular  reason  for  it. 

[Exit  Boncour  and  Young  Boncour. 

Sir  Geo.  {To  Sir  Gregory.)  Come,  sir  Gregory, 
be  pacified  ;  you  had  best  try  by  gentler  methods  to 
bring  the  young  gentleman  to  reason. 

Sir  Greg.  I'll  bring  him  by  a  good  cudgel — that's 
my  reason.  Odsbodikins  1  I  have  sent  him  a  tra- 
velling to  a  fine  purpose,  truly,  to  learn  to  despise 
his  father!  [gentleman. 

Young  K.  You  have  hit  it  at  last,  my  good  old 

Sir  Geo.  Come,  sir  Gregory,  we  will,  if  you  please, 
adjourn  for  a  few  minutes ;  you  haA'e  not  seen  the 
house — here  are  some  pictures  worth  your  seeing. 

Sir  Greg.  Why,  I  like  to  see  pictures  well  enough, 
if  they  are  handsome  ones. 

Young  K.  They  may  do  Avell  enough  for  you  ;  but 
I  am  convinced  they  must  be  sad  trash  to  a  man  that 
has  seen  Italy.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    V. — Another   apartment. — Young 
Valence  and  Miss  Boncour. 

Yoicig  V.  I  will  outwit  my  father  ;  I  Aviil  plunder 
him  of  everything  he  lias,  to  keep  you  in  afPiuence 
equal  to  your  desire. 

Miss  B.  And  do  you  intend  literally  to  make  me 
your  mistress? 
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Yottnff  V.  I  intend  to  make  you  happy,  and  myself 
with  you.  Be  assured,  if  love,  if  wealth,  can  make 
you  happy,  thou  shalt  be  so. 

Miss  B.  No  ;  there  is  something  in  that  word 
mistress  which  I  don't  like. 

Young  V.  A  groundless  prejudice.  Cannot  we 
join  ourselves  without  the  leave  or  assistance  of  a 
priest  1  Are  we  more  capable  of  transferring  rap- 
tures to  each  other's  bosoms  by  a  few  cant  words 
which  he  pronounces  I  Where  is  the  difference, 
then,  of  our  being  one  another's,  with  marriage  or 
without  iti 

Miss  B.  Yes,  as  to  me,  it  differs  a  little. 

Young  V.   How,  my  dearest  creature  1 

Miss  B.    I  shall  be  infamous  this  way,  that's  all. 

Young  V.  A  false  opinion  of  the  world,  unworthy 
your  regard.  Our  happiness  is  precarious  indeed,  if 
it  is  to  be  blown  up  and  do-wn  by  the  inconstant 
changeable  breath  of  mankind. 

Miss  B.  It  seems  strange  to  me,  however,  that  a 
man  would  make  the  creature  he  loves  infamous. 
Could  I  ever  have  thought  I  should  have  brought 
infamy  on  myself  by  that  tender  passion  for  you, 
which  I  now  frankly  own?  Can  you  endeavour  to 
make  use  of  the  sincerest,  horiestest,  and  tenderest 
aflFection,  to  the  ruin  of  her  who  bears  it  to  youl 
I  need  not  tell  you  how  willingly  I  would  have  sa- 
crificed my  all — how  eagerly  I  would  have  done  or 
suffered  anything  for  you  ;  and  would  you  sacrifice 
my  eternal  guilt,  my  spotless  fame,  my  unguarded 
innocence,  to  the  satisfaction  of  an  appetite  which 
every  common  prostitute  may  serve  ? 

Young  V.  Every  moment  I  see  you,  every  word 
you  utter,  adds  new  fuel  to  my  flame. 

Miss  B.  Think  of  the  injury  you  do  me,  and  the 
least  drop  of  humanity  will  cool  the  hottest  passion. 

Young  V.  Think  of  the  bliss  T  am  to  enjoy. 
Miss  B.  And  would  you  enjoy  it  to  my  ruin  ?  Oh, 
consider  those  tedious  miserable  hours  which  I  must 
suffer  for  the  momentary  bliss  you  will  possess  ! 
Behold  me  abandoned  by  my  father,  deserted  by 
my  relations,  denied  by  my  acquaintance,  shunned, 
slighted,  scorned  by  all  the  world !  See  me  in  the 
horrors  of  this  state,  and  think  'twas  you  who  brought 
me  to  it ;  'twas  you  who  plunged  me  into  this  scene 
of  misery — that  creature  who  would  not,  to  have 
gained  the  treasures  of  the  world,  have  done  an  act 
to  destroy  your  quiet.  Consider  this,  and  answer 
me,  could  you  enjoy  any  happiness  at  the  price  of 
my  eternal  ruin  1 

Young  V.  Oh,  can  you  ask  it  ■?  Let  us  not  think 
beyond  the  present  moment. 

Miss  B.  Hold !  thou  lowest,  meanest,  and  most 
abject  villain!  Think  not  this  trial  was  made  to  re- 
cover your  love.  Oh,  no !  this  morning  1  saw — I 
despised  the  baseness  of  your  heart,  and  bore  your 
hated  presence  those  few  moments  but  to  expose 
j'ou.     Open  the  door. 

Young  V.  Ha !  damnation  ! 

Enter  Boncour,  Valence,  and  the  rest. 

Val.  Oh,  monstrous !  Nothing  but  my  own  ears 
could  have  made  me  give  credit  to  it.  You  will 
outwit  your  father,  sir !  Your  father  will  outwit 
you  of  every  farthing,  I  can  tell  you.  I'll  disinherit 
you  this  afternoon,  and  turn  you  out  like  a  vagabond 
as  J'OU  are. 

Young  V.  Death  and  despair!  I'm  ruined  for 
ever.  [Exit. 

Val.  Not  one  penny,  not  one  single  farthing  shall 
he  ever  have  of  mine. 

Bone.  My  daughter,  my  dear  child  !  as  much  now 
the  object  of  my  admiration  as  this  morning  of  my 
love. 


Miss  B.  Thou  best  of  men,  it  shall  be  the  business 
of  my  future  days  to  be  your  comfort  only. 

Enter  Sir  George,  Sir  Gregory,  and  Young 
Kennel. 

Sir  Greg.  You  are  a  civil  man,  indeed,  neighbour, 
to  have  one  in  your  own  house !  What,  do  you 
grudge  your  wine  ■? 

Bo7ic.  You'll  pardon  me,  sir  Gregory,  I  had  a 
Irttle  business  ;  besides,  I  am  not  able  to  drink,  and 
my  brother  there  is  your  match. 

Sir  Greg.  As  to  the  business,  that's  a  lie,  I  be- 
lieve ;  and  if  you  can't  drink  what  a  plague  are  you 
good  for'?  But  come,  is  this  my  god-daughter  1  Here, 
sirrah,  where  are  you  ?  this  is  the  lady  you  are  to 
have.  Come,  let  one  see  you  fall  to  making  love  : 
let  us  see  a  little  of  the  fruits  of  your  travels. 

Ymcng  K.  Sir,  I  am  so  surprised !  nor  know  I 
wViether  to  thank  you  or  fortune. 

Sir  Greg.  I  know  you  had  rather  thank  anybody 
than  your  father,  you  rascal  ;  but  this  is  the  lady 
whom  I  found  out  for  you,  you  dog. 

Young  K.  And  this  is  the  lady  for  whom  alone 
I  refused  to  be  obedient,  not  knowing  who  your 
choice  was. 

Val.  Ha!  what's  that,  what's  that ■! 

Miss  B.  With  your  leave  I  would  be  excused  at 
present,  sir. 

Bone.  No,  no,  my  dear,  pray  stay,  do  not  dis- 
oblige sir  Gregory  ;  you  may  trust  me  that  I  shall 
not  force  your  inclinations. 

Sir  Greg.   Come,  begin,  sirrah,  begin. 

Enter  Young  Boncour. 

Young  B.  Sir,  Mr.  Recorder,  your  lawyer,  is  in 
the  next  room,  and  waits  to  execute  the  deed. 

Bone.  My  heart,  my  eyes  overflow  with  tender- 
ness for  so  much  goodness  ;  sure  'tis  a  sensation  al- 
most worthy  to  be  bought  with  ruin  :  but,  oh  !  what 
happiness  must  be  mine,  who,  while  I  hear  these 
instances  of  my  children's  goodness,  can  assure  them 
my  fortune  wants  not  so  dear  a  reparation.  The 
story  was  your  uncle's  invention ;  the  reason  for  it 
I  will  tell  you  anon  :  no,  my  son,  though  perhaps  I 
may  not  much  increase,  I  shall  be  at  least  a  faithful 
steward  of  my  wife's  fortune  to  her  children. 

Val.  How,  Mr.  Boncour  !  is  tliis  possible  ? 

Banc.   It  is  true,  indeed,  neighbour. 

Val.  Indeed,  neighbour,  I  am  very  glad  of  it ;  and 
what,  was  this  only  a  jest  of  sir  George's"? 

Bone.  Even  so. 

Val.  I  am  extremely  happy  in  hearing  it,  and 
will  if  you  please  make  this  a  memorable  era  in  the 
happiness  of  our  children.  I  speak  not  of  my  son, 
I  will  abandon  him,  and  give  all  I  am  worth  to  my 
daughter,  and  give  that  daughter  to  your  son. 

Young  B.  You  will  pardon  me,  Mr.  Valence  ; 
but,  had  I  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  degree  of  dis- 
tress, I  would  not  have  accepted  of  your  daughter 
with  any  fortune  she  could  have  brought. 

I^al.   How,  sir ! 

Young  B.  She  will,  if  she  relate  to  you  faithfully 
her  behaviour  to  me  this  day,  lessen  your  surprise 
at  what  I  say. 

Val.  I  will  go  home,  turn  my  daughter  out  of 
doors,  disinherit  my  son,  give  my  estate  to  build  an 
hospital,  and  then  hang  myself  up  at  the  next  cha- 
ritable tree  I  can  find. 

Sir  Geo.  Mr.  Valence,  Mr.  Valence !  I  have  spoke 
to  my  brother  about  that  estate  that  lies  so  con- 
tiguous to  yours,  and  when  it  is  to  be  sold  you  shall 
certainly  have  the  refusal  of  it. 

Val.  What,  am  I  mocked,  scoffed?  Ah!  zounds! 
I  shall  run  mad.  [Exit. 

Youtig  K.  Madam,   I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of 
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the  world  ;  but  all  the  -women  I  have  seen  are  no 
more  comparable  to  you  than  the  smallest  chapel  in 
London  is  to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame. 

3riss  B.  Ha,  ha,  ha  1 

Sir  Grey.  {To  Boncour.)  Why  should  there  go 
so  many  words  to  a  bargain :  let  us  have  the  wed- 
ding directly. 

Sir  Geo.  "Wedding !  directly !  what,  do  you  think 
you  are  coupling  some  of  your  animals  in  the  coun- 
try'? Do  you  think  that  a  union  of  bodies  is  all  that 
is  requisite  in  a  state  wherein  there  can  be  no  hap- 
piness without  a  union  of  minds  too  '\  Go,  and  re- 
deem past  time  :  your  son  is  not  yet  too  old  to  learn  : 
employ  some  able  man  to  cultivate  the  share  of  un- 
derstanding that  nature  gave  him  ;  to  weed  out  all 
the  follies  and  fopperies  that  lie  has  picked  up  in  the 
tour  of  Europe,  as  he  calls  it :  then,  when  he  ap- 
pears to  be  a  rational  creature,  and  not  till  then,  let 
him  pay  his  addresses  to  my  niece. 

Young  K.  So  then,  I  find,  I  am  not  a  rational 
creature  !  and  faith  1  begin  to  think  so  myself.  And 
whose  fault  was  that,  father,  but  yours,  that  did  not 
give  me  a  rational  education"? 

Sir  Gi-eg.  Why,  you  dog,  I  gave  you  the  same 
education  I  had  myself:  would  you  have  had  a  better 
education  than  your  father,  sirrah  %  But  did  not  I 
send  you,  besides,  to  travel,  to  finish  your  educa- 
tion? and  when  an  education  is  finished,  is  not  that 
enough "?  what  signifies  what  the  beginning  was  ? 
But  never  fear  them,  Greg;  with  such  an  education 
as  I  had,  I  got  twenty  thousand  pounds  with  my 
wife ;  and  you  who  have  travelled  may,  I  think,  ex- 
pect more.  Never  fear  'em,  boy,  the  acres,  the 
acres  will  do  the  business. 

Sir  Geo.  There  you  may  find  yourself  mistaken  ; 
for  I  have  some  dirty  acres  to  add  to  my  niece's  for- 
tune that  may  chance  to  weigh  against  your  scale. 
Her  behaviour  this  day  has  pleased  me  ;  and  I  never 
will  consent  to  see  her  wedded  to  any  one  M'ho  has 
not  understanding  enough  to  know  her  value. 

Young  K.  O!  heavens!  I'll  do  anything  to 
mend  my  imderstanding  rather  than  lose  the  only 
woman  I  can  love  ;  and  though  I  have  hated  books 
as  I  do  the  devil,  if  that  be  the  only  way  to  improve 
it,  I'll  pore  my  eyes  out  rather  than  lose  her. 

Banc.  ^Vliy,  this  must  be  a  work  of  time  ;  and 
whenever  you  render  yourself  worthy  of  her  you 
may  have  a  chance  to  succeed. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  my  lady  hath  sent  me  to  acquaint  your 
honour  that  supper  is  on  table. 

Bone.  We  will  attend  her.  [Exit  Senant. 

Sir  Geo.  Well,  brother,  I  tliink  you  begin  to  find 
already  the  good  effects  of  my  advice  to  you  :  your 
wife  you  see  civilly  sends  in,  instead  of  rushing  her- 
self into  company  with  her  scream  of,  "  Why  must 
not  I  be  let  into  the  secret"?" 

Bone.  Sir  George,  I  thank  you ;  and  am  now 
convinced  that  a  little  exertion  of  a  proper  autho- 
rity on  my  part  will  soon  make  my  wife  act  like  a 
rational  woman. 

Sir  Geo.  Well,  George,  your  behaviour  this  day 
has,  I  confess,  wiped  away  some  part  of  the  very 
bad  opinion  I  had  of  you  ;  and  if  you  will  cast  oif 
your  follies  and  turn  away  your  wench  I  have  a 
wife  in  view  for  you,  the  same  that  your  father  in- 
tended to  propose,  who  will  make  you  amends  for 


the  one  you  have  lost ;  and  in  that  case,  to  make 
you  more  worthy  of  her,  I  don't  care  if  I  settle  the 
best  part  of  my  estate  on  you. 

Young  B.  Sir,  I  know  that  professions  on  such 
occasions  often  pass  only  for  words  of  course  ;  but 
you  will  see,  by  a  total  reformation  of  my  past  con- 
duct, that  the  whole  study  of  my  life  hereafter  shall 
be  to  please  so  generous  an  uncle  and  so  good  a 
father. 

Sir  Geo.  What  a  variety  of  strange  events  has  this 
day  produced  !  I  can't  help  thinking  that  they  might 
furnish  out  a  good  subject  for  a  comedy. 

Bone.  Only  a  catastrophe  would  be  wanting  ;  be- 
cause you  know  it  is  a  constant  rule  that  comedies 
should  end  in  a  marriage. 

Sir  Geo.  That's  true ;  but  if  the  performer  who 
is  to  represent  your  character  should  only  step  for- 
ward at  the  end  and  make  a  smooth  speech  or  so, 
an  English  audience  is  generally  so  good  natured, 
that  they  would  pass  over  that,  and  all  the  other 
faults  that  might  be  in  the  piece,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Good-natured  Man. 


EPILOGUE.     WRITTEN   BY  MR.  GARRICK  ;  SPOKEN 
BY  MISS  YOUNG. 

Prolooues  and  Epilogues — to  speak  the  phrase 

Which  suits  the  warlike  spirit  of  these  days — 

Are  cannon  charg'd,  or  should  be  charg'd,  with  wit, 

Wliich,  pointed  well,  each  rising  folly  hit  ; 

By  a  late  gen'ral  who  commauded  here. 

And  fought  our  bloodless  battles  many  a  year, 

'Mongst  other  favours  were  conferr'd  on  me. 

He  made  me  captain  of  artillery  ! 

At  various  folliis  many  guns  I  fir'd. 

Hit  'em  point  blank,  and  thought  the  foe  retir'd  ; 

But  vainly  thought— for,  to  my  great  surprise, 

They  now  are  rank  and  file  before  my  eyes  ! 

Nay,  to  retreat  may  even  me  oblige  ;  — 

The  works  of  Folly  stand  the  longest  siege  I 

With  what  brisk  firing,  and  what  thunder-claps. 

Did  I  attack  those  high-built  castles — caps  ! 

But,  tow'ring  still,  they  swell  in  lofty  state. 

Nor  strike  one  riliand  to  capitulate  ; 

UTiilst  beaux  behind,  thus  peeping  and  thus  bent. 

Are  the  besieg'd,  beliind  the  battlement : 

But  you  are  conquerors,  ladies— have  no  dread  ; 

Henceforth  in  peace  enjoy  the  clo\id-capp'd  head! 

We  scorn  to  ape  the  French,  their  tricks  give  o'er. 

Nor  at  your  rigging  fire  one  cannon  more  ! 

And  now,  ye  bucks  and  bucklings  of  the  age, 

Tho'  caps  are  clear,  your  hats  shall  feel  my  rage ; 

The  high-cock'd,  half  cocli'd,  quaker,  and  the  slouch. 

Have  at  ye  all !— I'll  hit  you,  though  ye  crouch. 

We  read  in  history— one  William  Tell, 

An  honest  Swiss,  with  arrows  shot  so  well. 

On  his  son's  head — he  aim'd  with  so  much  care — 

He'd  liit  an  apple,  and  not  touch  one  hair : 

So  I,  with  sucii-like  skill,  but  much  less  pain. 

Will  strike  your  hats  off,  and  not  touch  your  brain. 

To  curse  our  head-dress  1  an't  you  pretty  fellows  ? 

Pray  who  can  see  thro'  your  broad-brimm'd  umbrellas? 

That  pent-house  worn  by  slim  sir  Dainty  Dandle 

Seems  to  extinguish  a  poor  farthing  candle ! 

We  look  his  body  thro — But  what  fair  she 

Thro'  the  broad  cloud  that's  round  his  head  can  see  ? 

Time  was  when  Britons  to  the  boxes  came 

Quite  spruce,  and,  chapeau  has;  address'd  each  dame. 

Now  in  flapp'd  hats  and  dirty  boots  they  come,  ) 

Look  knowing  tlius— to  every  female  dumb  ;  > 

But  roar  out— Hey,  Jack  I  so.  Will !  you  there,  Tom  !  J 

Both  sides  have  errors,  that  there's  no  concealing ; 

We'd  lower  our  heads,  had  but  men's  hearts  some  feeling. 

^'alence,  my  spark,  play'd  off  his  modish  airs. 

But  nature  gave  us  wit  to  cope  with  theirs. 

Our  sex  have  some  small  faults  won't  bear  defending. 

And,  tho'  near  perfect,  want  a  little  mending. 

Let  l.ove  step  forth,  and  claim  from  both  allegiance. 

And  bring  back  caps  and  hats  to  due  obedience. 


TIIK    END. 
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